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Morrill, Justin S., a Senator from Vermont— 
incidental remarks by...............++ 137, 149 
Morrill, Lot M., a Senator from Maine— 
speech on the removal of disabilities........ 1 


incidental remarks by 


sow -ceseneeee cebecs 238, 243 | 


Morton, Oliver P., a Senator from Indiana— | 


speech on the sale of arms to French 
ie ii dtkcnnsse sascavnsndulekteth ave Shes 74 

on the deficiency appropriations........270 
remarks on the extension of the enforcement 
Ta es eae 409, 457, 464, 470 
speech on the same subject........... hil soit 541 
incidental remarks by, 27, 62,71,138, 409, 667 


Myers, Leonard, a Representative from Penn- | 


sylvania— | 
speech on the case of Dr. John Emilio || 
INTE isininiice: soeunbibneiawbek slaisiiieiodelliiestes 286 
incidental remarks by.............+....290, 291 
N. 


Naval appropriation bill, discussed— 
in Senate, by— 


Se IN ak axcthvnn bereninandivseciAe-avs 825 

Mr. Conkling... ....... ~< 326, 327, 328 

Mr. Cragin....... sioen coven — 

in House, by— 

BN I isan stsiritci Anos veionitiniipivds ines 46 

Norwood, Thomas M., a Senator from Geor- 
gia— 
incidental remarks by........ vertensipetonpelle | 


Nye, James W., a Senator from Nevada— 
speech on the sales of arms to French 


ROBE 6... ona sonseepcesecess sanies edad aedven cneuas ane 
incidental remarks by.........6.s.0++ intevonie 
0. 


Osborn, Thomas W., a Senator from Florida— 


incidental remarks by............ oe 456 || 


Ouachita River Slack Water Navigation Com- 
pany, discussed, in House, by Mr. Sny- 


P 
Pacific railroad companies, discussed, in 
House, by Mr. Butler, of Massachu- 
WOME diiscessadecis neeinseeceaiean igtive vendaeeul 361 
Parker, Isaac C., a Representative from Mis- 
souri— 


incidental remarks by........ sce. ceeeee severe 362 
Patterson, James W., a Seng , N 
; -» @ Senator from New 
Hampshire— 


incidental remarks by........ euihloae eins tennant 274 | 





Vil 


Pratt, Daniel D., a Senator from Indiana— 
remarks on the extension of the enforce- 
ment act..... Oddo veccen cceceoceces Seee.ccves -« 406, 
407, 408, 409, 410, 458, 545 
President, defense of the, in Senate, by— 


Mr. Conkling... .......0s00s eds 528, 529 
a A icinnineh: sini khanna metaniniatiialal 522 


Prisoners of war, treatment of, discussed, in 








Pennsylvania contested election—Cessna vs. || 


Meyers—discussed, in House, by Mr. 


NS 25 cis adenspasieucs sinh vdieacesatuaeas 135 | 


Pensions, bill increasing the rate of, to certain 
persons therein described, discussed, in 


House, by Mr. Duell.... ....... — . 630 

Perce, Legrand W., a Representative from 
Mississippi— 

speech on refunding tax on cotton......... 411 


Perry, Eli, a Representative from New York— 
speech on the bill to provide for a public 


building at Albany, New York............ 44 
Platt, James H., a Representative from Vir- 
ginia— 
speech on Virginia politics....... a 196 
Poland, Luke P., a Representative from Ver- 
mont— 
speech on Ku Klux outrages.............04 492 | 
Pomeroy, Samuel C., a Senator from Kansas— 
remarks on the case of Joseph C. Abbott, 
from North Carolina......... oe 275, 276 
incidental remarks by...........cescseeee sereeeees 2 
report of the committee to inquire into the 
SONI BE ik cinencsecctesee snes § eonaiensns weeene 607 


Pool, John, a Senator from North Carolina— 
speech onthe case of Joseph C. Abbott, from 


SI I i oe ske sw ecauameseesd 272 
remarks on the extension of the Ku Klux 
ES hed leah eae 157, 470 


incidental remarks by. 


eee ee eee ewes teen eee ht hthed 


House, by Mr. Shanks........ 


enncQ¥e 


| Protection to American industry, discussed, in 


House, by Mr. Hill...........0 seees novpnee 100 
Public buildings—see Building. 
Public lands, disposition of, discussed, in 
House, by Mr. Dunnell.......... ....2. 00 2 


R. 


Rainey, Joseph H., a Representative from 
South Carolina— 


speech on the subject of education......... 15 
Randall, Samuel J., a Representative from 
Pennsylvania— 


incidental remarks by...........0000 «304, 399 
Read, William B., a Representative from 


Kentucky— 
speech on the tariff............... cace sonveness ae 
Reconstruction, discussed, in House, by Mr. 
BR iiccsevenvenierend hieasipe commande amveenss 381 
Revenue reform, discussed, in House, by Mr. 
MO Sig sing tp <tnkicinsinn nates qeahiedene » «0-840 
Rice, John M., a Representative from Ken- 
tucky— 
speech on the civil rights bill... ......... ...596 


| Ritchie, John, a Representative from Mary- 


land— 
speech on the tarilf.......°...000 00 sscccccessrees U8 
Roberts, Ellis H.,a Representative from New 

York— 
speech on the tariff............6. s+ naenea een 291 


| Roberts, William R., a Representative from 


New York— 
speech on the Alabama claims..............495 
incidental remarks by..........0. ...006+290, 291 


| Robertson, Thomas J., a Senator from South 


Carolina— 
rem&rks on the case of Joseph C. Abbott, 
from North Carolima.........s0csssecs sessed 
Roosevelt, Robert B., a Representative from 
New York— 
speech on frauds in the District of Colum- 
Dai vxeks awit siuashacinbion husheldesaiateieaks 428 
on fish culture... ...... ...00 
S. 
Sargent, Aaron A., a Representative from 
California— 
remarks on the Indian appropriation bill, 513 
Saulsbury, Eli, a Senator from Delaware— 
speech on the removal of disabilities.........7 
Sawyer, Irederick A., a Senator from South 
Carolina— 
remarks on the extension of the Ku Klux 
Bib ikcisdecies ves eceeae876, 464 


f+) » 
sncbes becssdeus cae 


| Schurz, Carl, aSenator from Missouri— 


speech on the sales of arms to I'rench agents, 
67, 110, 531 


remarks on the same subject............... 551, 
552, 554, 556 
incidental remarks by.............++ 52, 62, 64, 


65, 66, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 
2, 106, 107, 108, 119, 126 
Scott, John, a Senator from Penusylvania— 


Speech On the taxviG .c.cciee coesee ses sseeee seeses 135 
remarks on the extension of the enforce- 

WROUE. OOD. fain ncncd-casnvistasentianes 373, 469, 470 
incidental remarks by......006 eecscses seseeeee 164 


Shanks, John P. C., a Representative from 
Indiana— 
speech on treatment of prisoners of war, 599 


Sheldon, Lionel A., a Representative from 
’ I 


Louisiana— 
speech on revival of foreign commerce, 211 
Shellabarger, Samuel, a Representative from 


Ohio— 
SpeGen. Om Une. 1OFiT ....0.. co sccene coscee cee coves 583 
Sherman, John, a Senator from Ohio— 
incidental remarks by ...... secccscce cosceseee ce 26, 


114. 115, 128, 136, 142, 253, 255 
Ship-building, American, discussed. in House. 
OE Beh - RAD icbhehen distin tnnsnsnaatnan doeantsnes 5 





VIil 


Sloss, Joseph H., a Representative from 
Alabama 
speech on the condition of the South..... 571 
Smith, H. Boardman, a Representative from 
New York 
iwew OTR 


speech on the condition of affairs in Louis- 


BRINE: .coccccce 600000000 0 560080800 C00rdes o6n0 bees 642 
Snyder, Oliver P., a Representative from Ark- 
ANnSAS 
apeech on the Ouachita Slack Water Navi- 
gation Company bill ............ pen soeeeeees 4101 
Social equality, discussed, in House, by Mr. 
I oe eesaenel 217 
South, condition of the, discussed, in House, 
by 
Mir. Terpe?..cccscss veccee coccce covvee sevese 369 
I oe ae waauen wenden 264 
I oe at eaalnunie Sees 570 
SR ie ik aeaeeee 205 
Specie egy restoration of, discussed 
in House, by Mr. Merrick ............00+ 213 
Speer, Thomas J., a Representative from 


Georgia 
speech on the civil service reform......... 128 
Starkweather, Henry H., Representative 


from Connecticut— 
speeciion the miscellaneous appropriation 
UNEG Podancis sudnus cceuunqesvdverhuanse séqeungee’ h15 
on providing a statue of Admiral Far- 
PRI. (sacks Gan benube becouse dundee stcterensule™ 569 
OUb CG SATO ei vesivier ctx 0009 senessdosns sasess es 679 


Stevenson, Job E., a Representative from 


Ohio 
speech ND BRIE cocankd Sec endibavadousntor 437 
on the extension of the enforcement 
sche sauces ceubeueks pubedebea 426enGen cs oem 507 
incidental remarks by ........ ....0. seseceee: 143, 
182, 269, 357, 358, 359, 886 
Stockton, John P., a Senator from New | 

Jersey 

remarks on the case of Joseph C. Abbott, 


Orr 


from North Carolina... cea aetna 
Storm, John B., a Represe tative from Penn- 
sylvania 
incidental remarks by.............. 99, 
Sumner, Charles, a Senator from 
setts— 
incidental remarks by..............sseeseees 3, 29, 
50. 51, 53 , 66, 73, ve, 
118, 119, 120, co 
Sutherland, Jabez G., a Representative from 
Michigan 


100, 101 
Massachu 


586 


speech on the Choeago relief bill............ 87 
GI RUPEE ab cs Sos mcacdicesicccccieeencksa nel 424 

Ae 
Taffe, John, a Representative from Nebraska— 
incidental remarks by...............06 361, 439 


Treaty of Washington, discussed, in House, 
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Tariff, discussed— 
in Senate, by— {| 
Mr. Hamilton, of Maryland......... 148 
Boe... SOMBEIOD ccinues axtaennre vacece wovceses 162 | 
Mr. Scott......0. uclommn eit eens seat 39 
in House, by— | 
PR ONMINIE,  ccoung waneee uoene vabbeneda nial 640 | 
Mr. Biggs. ; a 594 
Mr. Blair, of ‘Missouri.. sient ea 
BP REI ss cscbctevehands ssoutesce ovenss 1 O47 
SEY. 55c5 asuies deuerbaneeiconsemer eee 
Mr; Croasland ..c..c008 accces phussmeteaiee 153 
ET RPE spec n> bavced ds areiebueseieesiod 229 
ee cauees ca sipheeed 282 
Mr. Griffith. ..... ....0. s0sseessseseoes seeeee BOE || 
Mr. Hazelton, of New Jersey........566 | 
EA. OS aes iat bokagunee wiueen 837 | 
Mr. Kelley...... . iin shonbtied. svenliniewess 301 | 
EPs TAUREN sccscvecemossescese cocecs eugene 343 
CSE reer ool cna bs wnaaeewares 812 |] 
Mr. Lamison...... ...... belt weneins poevatel 399 || 
Mr. Maynard 2 aul Rawk es pda real 384 
BAG PETOORT svcnes. cxnscnsevcoensess noneus 318 || 
RR oh meeaneeee 258 
Mr. Ritchie......... ee esonchaa pelenmal 673 || 
OO URE BGs Es sonore sovaonvess Sausck 291 
Bs EERIE os vccvnncscorebaxensates 583 
Mr. Starkweather...... 679 
BES. CW MMOR van ccnses sassareacsvsntangaut 437 
ey SUUIND cose Ness coevehe cenauuees 424 
BE CP ocokaccuetn tivgan see barcwenipsees 366 
Texas election case, discussed, in House, by | 
BEY, COME, OF ROE esse suevsepoccesucsace 484 


Texas politics, discussed, in House, by Mr. | 
IE avdctes- chicas del Gubecs cokeon oes veerteiies 170 
Thurman, Allen G., a Senator from Ohio— 

speech on the civil rights bill.................. 25 
on the case of Joseph C. Abbott, from 
BOER CUI Sarees onceneies ves sence inns 234 
remarks on the same subject inpensevaiin 246, 
247, 249, 251, 274, 331, 332, 333 


on the deticiency appro; sriations,270,271 
on the extension of the Ku Klux act, 


468, 545, 546 
speech on the same subject. sianac ae 665 | 
incidental remarks by......... ...... 68,221,228 | 
Tobacco tax, discussed, in House, by Mr. | 
1 Ree SEE tl patink seeded ny ok 131 


Transportation, uniform rates of, discussed, in 


House, by Mr. Kendall.....................562 


by— | 

Mr. Winchester ........ és nba anne anbsbaal 592 | 

EN MEN IEE Rcceccict oss sce acknk cetneescel 446 | 
Trumbull, Lyman, a Senator from Illinois— | 


speech on the sale of arms to French | 
BMOTUT 0 0.cc000 secesccce vocnes co vens coccee ones debed 32 
incidental remarks by.............. 76, 109, 223 
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Turner, Benjamin S., a Representative from 
Alabama— 

speech on the bill providing for the erec. 


tion of public buildings in Selma, Al a: 


ONE oniesces Saaremaa a ikasee ceil) 
on refunding the cotton tax..............! 540) 
U. 
Upson, William H., a Representative from 
Ohio— 
REO C05 GRD CRETE <ccccnsee scastenee conncen 00306 


Wi 
Vaughan, William W., a Representative from 


Tennessee— 
speech on the bill to provide fora publi ¢ 


building at Memphis......... 0.0.00. 00....339 
Vickers, George, a Senator from Maryland— 
speech on the removal of disabilities. ... ...41 
Virginia politics, discussed, in House, by Mr. 
Pigtt... os aka cael i danduetesabeSicedl saudesi. 196 
| Voorhees, Daniel W., a Representative from 
Indiana— . 
speech on the consular and diplomatic appr 
priation bill....... Sioaimeieiad is astia som Sittistmnne 90 
W. 
iW addell, Alfred M., a Representative from 


North Carolina— 
speech on the condition of the South......205 
| Wakeman, Seth, a Representative from New 
York— 
| incidental remarks Dy... ..ss0e-++000305, 308 
Whiteley, Richard H., a Representative from 
Georgia— 
speech on national and State elections... 144 
| Whitthorne, Washington C., a Representative 
from Tennessee— 
speech on the Army appropriation bill...177 
| Willard, Charles W., a Representative from 





Vermont— 
incidental remarks by...... ..... 268, 269, 287 
| William and Mary College relief bill, dis- 
eussed, in House, by— 
05 MIN cnasen chises onsen Sebtrhies sacs: 98 
II ina daahscisen wecoeennie:bivaes sacs 94 
| Winchester, Boyd, a Representative from Ken- 
tucky. 
| speech on uniform tobacco tax............ 592 
| Woman suffrage, discussed, in House, by Mr. 
BE scccnnnhanadter’ sbcans asters sniiinianien. oi 632 
Wood, Fernando, a Representative from New 
York— 
speech on the case of Dr. John Emilio 
eS Ble sisiaitien wiasincevaiesins 308 
on the treaty of W: ashington...-.. ssidnnnpen 446 
ingidental remarks by....... Cee naa ely ove 
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TQ THE LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES. 





A. 
Abandoned and captured property, appropria- 
tion for clerical services, &Kc........ 8 
Abandonment of rights by owners of tunnels 


cnnanne a 


to possession of certain veins or lodes, | 


what to be deemed........... sssseeee seveee 116 
Abatement of internal revenue tax upon dis- 
tilled spirits in bond destroyed by cas- 
talty ....cccve ves abeian sennihien teaeatene connnnye 840 
Absent defendants in suits m equity in Uni- 
ted States courts to enforce claims upon 
property within the district, notice how 
$0 HO. BEVON, £0, BG creicnence odeccncce sornesede 108 
Absentee Shawnee Indians, act to provide 
homes for, in the Indian territory. ......739 
allotments to be made to, &C.......06 s02008 739 
Academy, Military—see Military Academy. 
ap propriation FOF. .occecece sacceceee ce 
Academy, Naval—see N aval ‘Academy. 
appropriation for...... one ih, 008 
Accessory after the fact to any offense against 


the postal laws, punishment FOF ..sseeeee 796 
e000 dpande cance .796 | 


proceedings as to trial, &c... 
to robbing carrier of the | I 
Accounts of officers of the Army and Navy, 


act authorizing the settlement of the, ex- | 


tended........0. 


erccccces soccccccs cecccsccse coccee | (0 


of postal service, provisions concerning, in | 
FOr 


Post Office act....... = 
(See Post Office Department. ) 


Acids and acetates, customs duty on, from | 
BEE Bs, WE Bavetah ve see sss ennpveatngnsens OOO | 


Actions, removal of certain personal, by aliens 
against certain civil officers of the United 


States, from State courts to circuit | 

COGN sicee cate nnnese anamacvenntenedtanenecansams OOO | 
to recover money wrongfully collected, 

&e ove sees Trererirrittt sibntasentsdgcknidatasteneaaat IA 


(See Limitations. ) 
Addie Parker, name of the yacht Red Hot 
changed to the..... 


Certain, Extended .occcocrsae corccrcce socsecees 702 | 
Additional clerks to the commissioners of 
BIE ncss ahncaslann naan foie stanieid 118 | 
Additional pay to soldiers for last three years 
of enlistment......... sade cies <iaieanicasetinsa 723 
(A ETI ciciceg babnandeawinrandacedcoat ae 
INT cs cnc ck clan ns angune cleanse 6a coat ae 


Adjutant General of the Army, appropriation 


TT odes avcnhsate spucuntnnsn reusbeees 711 
for clerks, &c........... ETO, 3 
for contingent expenses of department of 
the.. sees ceeesecces t | 
Admiralty causes, circuit and digrict courts of 
the United States, practice, pleadings, -_ 
proceedings in, not affected by, &c.....762 
Advertising for Post Office Department, ap- 
RD FE sess coe. ch cocnenvubesnantenssoddOO 
no part to be paid to any newspaper pub- 
lished in the District of Columbia for, 
&c., CKCOPE, AC,...0000e sovegeese avveps escent OG 
Affidavits in proceedings to obtain patents c 
mineral lands, &c., may be verified before 
le teneieicencassntmserenubheriesnshar bel 


ix 


eeeeeee tenes 


- 


CORR OOe Reet ee tesa eeeeee eee 


.737-788 | 


soon 100 | 


wee | 


det alncds enue een 


Additional bounty, time for filing claims for | 
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Agent and assistant agents to manage the 
seal fisheries in Alaska, appointment, pay, 


Saini teeitinnnin sata natatiiil ie edenmaian 695 | 

not to be interested in right to take seals, 695 
dwelling-houses for........ 2 eppheunacoonsiontnn .695 

may administer eertain oaths and take tes- 
UIT cniensteceepnacee tie si aieanaiaiiiiienel 695 | 
Agreements with seamen, provisions of law | 
IE coc cnceen sesncnsen ee caeaneein 776, 777 | 
GOTURAT, TRODOTREIVO 00.006 os s0000 sccsnnntenveces 778 | 
aR Rar aire -781 


legible copy of, to be posted in n the ship, 777 
(See Shipping Commissioners. ) 
Agricultural college, grant to Nevada for, not 


to fail because, &e skate Saaeiins shaadi oni 697 
lands given to Oregon for, may be selected 
I certian des ins enki suhis bined lenendrempes 760 


Agricultural lands, certain, may be entered 
in less quantity than forty acres for home- 
stead or preémption purposes... 717 

Agriculture, Department of, appropriation for 
expenses of the....... 2710-711, 813-814 


collection of statistics of, &c....... Pe tents 710 
Aids in collecting money belonging to and 


tary of the Treasury may employ not 
terms of employment, compensation, &c. ,707 
penalty upon such persons for miscon- 
Aids to navigation, appropriation for reés 
tablishing on southern coasts............727 
Alabama, post roads established in, 6! 2, 719,818 


certain lands confirmed to, for the use of the 
Selma, &c., Railroad Company...... 73% 
right of way granted to said road over 


GOY PUDLIC TANAG 10 000000 cocreasescencens .739 
corporators of the centennial board of 
finance from...... ete snaebee i tseaee 755 
Alabama and Tennessee River railroad, 


of, confirmed to the use of the ee 

&e. , Railroad Company.. 
Alabama, the estimated value of, to be ood to 
the officers and crew of the Kearsarge,701 
SODTODFIBLION 2.000 sr00ee sonedeese secves socecneee OUT 


withheld from the United States, Secre- | 


more than three persons @8.......0. -.s000 707 | 


BO schaks peabamenial alate hina ahs sa . 707 | 


mor | 


representation of, in Congress according to || 
the ninth census.......... sabimina suaine 692, 751 | 


former land grant to Alabama for the use | 





oowe 39 | 


Alaska, agent and assistants to manage the || 


‘seal fisheries in...... sea icommamieelaal aiatnin db .695 | 


their pay and traveling expenses..........695 
not to be interested in right to take seals, 695 


dwelling-houses for........ aaa power 695 
may administer certain oaths and take testi- 
RIN cncces spexindn seluetnin pute erence o o00s095 


Albany, New York, Gse- proof building to be || 


constructed at, for the courts and offices 


of the United States...... bibs 3 dike .. 696 
site therefor to be given to the United 
NE ss csicthhadeihdoaer died bstuhed Rid ites tebiodd 697 | 
cost not to exceed, BP siieens siathoes rr 697 


no money to be expended until, &c...... 
appropriation for building for custom- comets 
DESE. OUI0G, Clu, Bbenveccsss'cvares vorseece . 808 


Alcatraz Island, appropriation for fort upon,816 





| 
| 


4 


Ale, internal tax upon........ 0 ecwee ove ... 169, 77 
by whom to be paid, «..... ....cccse sevece vesene 769 
Algiers, pay to consul at, for extraordinary ser- 
vices during the late war in Europe...726 
Alice Tarlton, the Dutch bark, Aimetahe 
register to issue tO..........05 seuss ocederscee 100 
Ahenation of title to mining “claims con- 


veyed by patent.. ‘ 116 
Aliens, removal from ‘State courts to circuit 
courts of personal actions by, against cer- 
tain civil officers of the United States,698 
Alleged Outrages in Southern States, appro- 
priation for expenses of joint select Com- 


BEIEUDE: GR iicicaseeesidanets sccngsinn wei 692, 806 
Almanac, nautical, appropriation for oeee' ..734 
A. L. Palmer, the brig, American register to 

be issued to........ w eceditie ecb dbbiile vdeute ot OO 


Amendments of writs of error and other pro- 
cess in courts of the United States.... 252 
American seamen, relief and protection of, 


in foreign countries..........6. oeeebis vdbéeed 726 
Ammun#ion. appropriation for oe im- 
provements in. sas svsdeocece ccssstncees 4 UO 
Andersonville, Georgia, condemned cannon, 
&c., for national cemetery at............ 702 
Annapolis, appropriation for naval hospital 
OE accsesenr coccneseecevese o 1esccceee osveee cocccceee LOO 


Annuities, &c., appropriation for delivery of, 
to Indians in Minnesota and Michigan, 749 
Annuities and allowances of diminished In- 
dian tribes, plan for equitably extinguish- 
ing, to be submitted........... vn enss 60 “and 749 
none to be paid to tribes at wat with the 


Ratha . Benbetiees vewwewscrwrensene’ 749 
Apaches, appropriation for subsistence of 
BDO tiv cckd ser dwiveciitertiden dhietlendivedd ive 729, 741 
who to have benefit Of.......66 ceecerees eesees 741 


Appeal from Auditor of the Treasury for 
Post Office Department to Fiwst Comp- 
troller of the Treasury.........cscs00 seeeee 785 

decision of Comptroller to be final 785 


| Appeals, to the Supreme Court of the United 


States from circuit courts.... shes soe FOS 
to circuit courts from, KC.....6666 ceeeee see ees 752 
security upon, to be given in sixty days, or 
afterwards by permission of the court, 753 
Apportionment, of Representatives in Con- 
gress according to the ninth census, after 
March 38, 1873 .692, 751 
in new States afterwards admitted........692 
number apportioned to any State to be pro- 
portionably reduced if the right to vote 
is denied or abridged, except, Oe... 693 
Appraisers’ stores in Philadelphia, appropri- 
ation for additional machinery for...:,.727 
Appreatices—see Shipping Commissioners. 
provisions conc erning, under shipping com- 
MISSIONETH’ ACt......000 sececeeeroeveees o.csveseld 10 
form of account of, on certain vessels. ...781 
Apprenticing boys to sea service, shipping 


commissioners to aid in....... denlasboesees 7 76 
conditions of apprenticeship.......... weust tO 
apprenticeship, when to terminate........¥76 
fees for services concerning..... dcisievetedes ED 


register of indentures to be kept........776 








of the appro- 
civil expenses, 
expenses, defi- 
Indian depart- 


[For details 


the 


Appropriation 
priations for Army, 
and diploma ic 


fortification 


consular 


ciencies, 


ment, legi lative, &c., Navy, pensions, 
Post Oftice Departm: nt, and rivers and 
harbors, see those title | 


for defraying expenses of ninth census...691 
for expenses of British claims commis 
cs 691 
for expenses of tribunal of arbitration at 
a eigenen uel 691 
for site and building for custom-house, X&c., 
I 691 
for expenses of joint select Committee on 
Alleged Outrages in Southern States, 692 

of embassy from J APBD 2.0000 covcccccecvess O05 
deficiency for Post Otlhice  Daveinant ae 
for invalid and other pensions...........06. 694 
for public building at Trenton, New Jer- 
BOY ..-+6 WITITURITITDCERITIITTT TLE OE TTT Titi 697 


for jointcommission to determine the bound- 
ary between the United States and 
British possessions between, &c........ 698 
for reporting and printing debates in Con- 
gress for the Forty-Second Congress, 699 
for the legislative, executive, judicial 
expenses of the Government...... (04-713 
for pay of surfmen at life-saving stations on 
SPOT SP OTROF DOD cccwsncas snevennsse séeadnses 
for salaries of officers, &c 


ine 


and 


715 
., of Reform School 


of the District of Columbia........... 72: 

for new site and buildings ” for this 
school. ........ ies Lis ebout vo 4ae 

for erection of public ‘buil ding i in Rockland, 
DEIN acts asic dased abtesnthcedaus abt innes eaniie 726 
deficiencies for the year ending June 30, 
BEPd Bs én canes ibv bibs osncveess doveuses oeeee 120-730 
for consular and diplomatic expenses, 
799 799 

(va tivooa 

for the naval service............ Shite «188-737 
forthe Military Academy.............. 737-738 
for furnishing trusses to disabled soldiers, 
740 


for Indian department, and fulfilling treaty 

stipulations with Indian tribes...741-750 
for public building at Utica, New York, 751 
for payment to John Potts for services as 


disbursing clerk ...........+.+0 +, saadacining til 752 
for the Post Office Department...... 753 -754 


to build a new jail in the District of Colum- 


Pith ohicanes anka iss eeeaees ifisiavdictasibevterens 757 
for pensions, transfer Of....... 0.0.00 sess 764 
for the support of the Army......... 774-775 
for public building at Little Rock, Ark- 

IRON cicnntcincnatisese se secnnldes abues esasroneeae 782 


to reimburse marshals for extra expenses 
necessarily incurred ip taking the ninth 


NOE seennsnie d00an0bde cdincdddileds vibes taal 803 
for payment to Connecticut for amounts 
advanced to pay extra surgeons, &c...804 


Fort D. A. Russell 
pWnbneWlbabvorsdiesediees 805 
completion and publication of the 
Medical and Surgical History of the Re- 
bellion vee OOS 
State of Kansas for expenses 

incurred in suppressing the rebellion, 805 
to reimburse Kentucky for 


on the 
wilitary reservation 
for the 


for artesian well 


to reimburse 


like expenses, 805 


| 


for sundry civil expenses of the Govern 
DEE vives /oisehiniubuiaescka endive ant 806-814 

for the repair, &c., of public works on rivers 
I 814-816 

for the construction, &e., of fortifications | 
and other works o! = hectattiinmiene 


for statue of General John A. Rawlins, 819 
for erection of public building at Raleigh, 
TE SCS | Se eae 


to reimburse the State of Nevada for ex- 
penses of courts and prison while a 
SE QETRROUT pcannancnnsn qoveesben great ¢ svencecse 820 


tO pay expenses of commission appointed 
to inquire into depredations by Indians, 
&e frontier of I’exas.............. vee O22 
Aqueduct, Washington, appropriation for, 812 
Arapahoes, appropriation tor the 741, 745 
Secretary of the Interior to negotiate with, 
for ceded to them, and 

for what consideration 


ee ON 


release of land 


820 | 





Arickaree 


Arkansas river, railroad, 


INDEX TO THE LAWS. 


Arbitration at Geneva, appropriation for 
expenses of tribunal Of.........0+ sees .691 
Archives, rebel, appropriation to enable the 


Secretary of War to have examination of, 
DGD. cceciless get th ccenk erereeeees sevens eee seeeee 711 


appropriations for the subsistence, civil- 


ization, &c., of........ po:sp anes opaeeones 729, 741 
Arizona Territory, ap propriations for te rrito- 
rial GOVErNMENt 1M.......0..0000 veeees 709, 726 | 
for offic e of surveyor general 710, 809 
for Indian BerviCe if......... seeseeeee vers voees 149 | 
for survey of public lands in.......... ...+..809 
post roads established in......... .......+0 719 
corporators of the centennial board of 
finance from.........6. ese iuneeen ob ioewunan 755 
Arkansas, post roads established in... ..... 692, 


719, $18 
representation of, in Congress according to 


Ghee WUNNNEES PUG, sis icasse 0 déivcesberncsaenes 692 
time for holding circuit court in, estab- 
lished.......+ seeeees eeeesee sence eee eeeeee are 20 100 
corporators of the centennial board of 
finance from ........... Sisepins i= opupaanraaa nine Tie 


bridge, to be constructed and maintained 
across the, by the Little Rock Bridge Com- 
pany, near Little Rock, in Arkansas, 751 


Armoriesand arsenals, appropriation for, at— 


Benicia ........ pbdiatelcsccskvea ox bebeaniee ser baauseen 
LN SOs cedosuews sien dlnbeionss ceases eee 
Columbus.......... a iwensbacix hecens stern 
UII ian th Fic oxciekae erases ueuaecae nen 
Fort Monroe....... bichscepeebiks cpbigta sak on nice 
Fort Union..... Po eeees Se ace tnden tabomsukbaeel 
Prank ford ...... <c<s.cvee isdckda beeeeinsnkoaccaoeeen 
Kennebec........ ee. a a ee 
PEE ioe ais skh vctecerncuteehs ose ansasd severe 
New York........ DAth ete ipcie tte ens 
RONNIE EIN Sg de ce catibeccmeniee 


Saint Louis...........- 
San Antonio.......0 v0. 
Springfield. ............. 


WROD IUGR cvcoce wacocevcss Ss kdbbby > dseusecatess nae 
We CDRs viksces cpacciinsebedeecepitiepnenesne 
Watertown.............. ny ans aaeceagad aah inns 


Watervliet.............. cocpece sscces he 
for repairs of smaller........... poitgin seuetense eae 


Armory, national, appropriation for manufac- 


He 


eeeseececccscseressecees db ID 


ture of arms at... 


no part to be expended until, &c..........775 | 


Arms, a supply of, to be placed at the disposal 


of the Governor of Montana Territory 
to distribute among settlers for defense 
against the Indians,..........0sec0ee eeeee TOL 
to be returned when, &C.......... ....0.se000e TOL 
appropriation for manufacture of, at national 


OEE shies tpccbensaceneenenenes cstene pipdac VEO 
no part to be expended until, &c.......775 


Army, chief medical purveyor of the, to be 


CONROGE vendiicds s cecscc dvertien revenense neve t 
pay of enlisted men of the, established, 723 
additional, for last three years of enlist- 
WOT i awsisees sos 72: 


not to be paid until, &., and when to 

PG FG i dine eovucdumsanties povedens CO 

of reénlisted men...... abound Stine costae 
part to be retained and forfeited, i 

BO seveee béeNeebed date se bavensen CONT eegh 

not affected by sentence of court-mar 

tial...... de! estab Wan Seanab nue sneha nebeey aieeek SIRO 


of enlisted men now in the service......723 
enlisted men of the, may deposit savings 
with Army paymasters.. cousees vepeng TEND 
deposits forfeitable by desertion..........-.724 
not by sentence of court-martial........ 724 


exempt for soldier’s debts................724 


Government liable for..............0. ...00. 724 | 


interest allowable on what sums.........724 


clothing, amount of, overdrawn to be charged 
to soldiers...... vere siecs oot Oe 


minors not to be enlisted into, without the | 


written consent of parents or guardians, 
Sig Dn sbdus Geckatan shad atl Seckeah OOM 
penalty upon oflicers for mame? vio- 
lating this law. one sosece ose sonosioced ae 
appointment of certain ofhcers in the quar- 
termaster’s department of the, author- 


oS ee teeccceces eeeeeecesecs cocees 759 


. Gros Ventre, and Mandan Indians, 


wagon, and transit | 
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| 
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A Army pensions, appropriation for..........-- 


Paymaster General of the, may be appoint. 
ed cesenece 760 
rank, ps ay, OE NINN ait i Ri 761 
act authorizing the settlement of the accounts 
of officers of the, extended..... 175 
law forbidding promotions, &c., in the engi. 
neer department of the, repealed. . 
officers of, 


naees SIR 
hereafter retired, to be retired 


NNN MIRE, WIDE cecccn cc cten abnstnun neeeieshanid 816 
appropriation for year ending June 30, 
ly Soee sieneesiee soccses vocess 1 14~715 
Commanding General’ UR ee ca 774 


recruiting and transportation of Tecruite, 
i74 

adjutant general’s department at headquar. 
ters of divisions and departments. ...774 
OE ID cites center didnne-qurstinentneane 
pay of the ALMY.....e00.00s : 
payment to discharged soldiers for clothin y 
I 





IE indie 6-000 cis season nesventin ereses 774 
transportation for othicers................. 774 
general EXpeNses.........cceccsee sores sevees 774 
quartermaster’s department.............. 774 
incidental expenses of the........... 0.0... 774 
horses for cavalry and artillery and Indian 

BOO WEN insis vias e cise as ccencesesanpsee nnesssoes 144 


transportation of the Arnay...............774 
PODING WEREPOKES 2.00... oi0cs cecreicscces coees 


stiv 

SN ont eesateeh wobsesneuanean ene suaheds betas 775 
obstructions, roads, harbors, rivers...775 
hire, &c., of quarters, huts, repairs 
WS: esi CMe Ene Tea bsuseba sched Ko Meeeawhze x404 (0 
heating and cooking stoves...............775 
clothing and camp equipage.............. 775 
sales of stores and material.............. 775 
Army CONLINGENCIES.......0. 20 sees seveeeeee 119 
medical and hospital departinent.......775 
construction sl repairs of hospitals...775 


medical museum and medical works..775 
medical works for library of Surgeon Gen 
EE eas posenncee nuren spe ecieacer, 116 
surgical apparatus and appliances for re- 
lief of certain disabled persons not 
before provided for................60.779 
report to Congress..........06ssseeeseeeee 10 
Army Medical Museum.................... 


engineer department at Willetv’s point, 775 


NE IE TE iswodsdn svpnsnnonss aseknnees 775 
national Cemeteries.............00 see sesees 775 
siege and mining material................. 775 


trials with torpedoes for harbor and land 
NN nee eta is 65h onde 175 
OTAUMANCE SETVICE... 2.0... 200 sececcececececees 
metallic ammunition for small-arms...775 
ordnance stores in arsenals...............710 
sea-coast cannon and carriages... 


slate 


wll) 
manufacture of arms at national armory, 
7 iv 

no part to be expended until a breeci- 
loading system for muskets and car- 

bines isadopted by aboard, &c., 775 


board to consist of whom..... ce enst tO 
system when adopted to be the oniy 
one to be used............. A csr a 775 


no royalty to be paid................. 
experiments and tests of heavy rifled ord 
nance ...... dos sotepiace ath teida homie 

to be applied to at least three models of 
heavy ordnance............ sess 110 

to be designated by a board of offi- 
GRereccva cece 
report to include breech and muzzle 
loading guns............ ) 

for testing, Xc., 


” 


weve 


ee (19 


. ids eee 8 O4 v 


Moffat’ 3 breech loadi ling 


TINIE sents sanvechon.cpscet aibtavers 778 
James Crockett’s graduating, &c., cat 

RE chcues aconit ene ahdeunvelonscgp sexeees 775 
Willis E. Moore’s patent metallic car 

tridgZe.....see seseeseee ceeees seeaiene saan i 


other improvements in ammunition, 77° 
branding or marking on the body of avy 
soldier by sentence of court-martial 
made illegal................... 776 
word “‘corporeal’’ stricken from, &c, 77° 


Army Medical Museum, appropriations for, 
711, 77é 
694 
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Arrest of seamen deserting, &c...............780 
\rsenals, lands, and tenements, used for 
arsenal purposes, belonging to the Uni- | 
ted States to be SOld........00.sseeeee oeeeeeS17 | 
Apalachicola... eres see seeeeee vere eeseeeene B17 
Champlain......cceecessceecesseeeee eeeeee eee eeeeee SLT 
Mount Vernon .eccceese cesses soe ceeees see seessees O17 
North Carolina. ....0. .cccse coseesees ove coveveees O17 
ROME... seseee sereeeene onesee seeeeeaes vee one reeves e817 
Artesian well, appropriation for sinking an, 
on the Fort D. A. Russell military reser- 
vation, in Wyoming Territory...........805 
Articles of agreement—see Shipping Commis- 
sioners. 
seamen, on certain voyages, form 
ee deta si clalaaeeatabanaie nideansdbsehcsnteetes 
general provisions concerning........776-777 
legible copy of, to be posted in ship......777 
Artificial limbs, &., appropriation for...694 | 
or commutation for same, to be furnished 
to all officers, and enlisted or hired men 
of the land and naval forces, who have 
lost limbs or the use thereof, X&c......803 
trANSPOTtALION, ........e00 cereeeeee eneee coe see 803 
the term of five years, when such limbs 
are to be supplied anew, when to com- 
MENCE...000 v0 adisshincse 
Aspinwall, New Granada, resident mail agency 


with 


OOH REe CORO Feet e eee eeee 





cote liaOd Bhi cessicves cnsped opsnen tonbsssen ves 100 
Assay offices of the United States, appropri- 
ation for the.......... enpteny yapndn pondndins oe OD 
certain offices of, Boise City, abolished 
Tuby 15,3872. enrceveve senses doe eee sennce seccse LOD | 
Assessor of internal revenue—see Internal | 
Revenue. 


with assistant to make surveys of distill- 
eries at the expense of the United | 
States, and estimate their capacity...767 
written report in triplicate, and to whom 
$0 Ba@ WOM bcarecsncnseevncees scuavanse shessenes G08 

to determine each month whether dis- 
tiller has accounted for all spirits pro- 
QwOOE By Bein 00s ovocnseee evs gesnen sou esuicouns COD 
duties of, in respect to breweries and 
DROW ORE censaccceneciobien dus) osepm sp wade ceed OO 

in respect to dealers, manufacturers, and 
peddlers of tobacco... ......00.... 771, 773 





| 
to estimate the amount of tax omitted to be || 


paid on certain tobacco and assess the 


RAG pace reap pavebishesne onsen seb Heb seen evens 772 
designated for each new collection district 
to give bond...... «s+... oom ivonss spe wbedineee dae 


Assessors and assistant assessors of internal 
revenue, appropriation for pay of......707 
Assignment in Slemaae. certain property | 
SHINEE FIGs cs ctticcces secsscee sees veo ke | 
Assinaboines, appropriation for the..........741 
Assistant Attorneys General, appropriation 
| opracketierensantbses — 712 
Assistant Attorney General of Post Office De- 
partment, appointment, and salary of, 783 | 
Assistant Commissioner of Patents, appropri- 
ation for the............. epannned aan 
Assistant Postmasters General, number, ap- | 
pointment, and removal of...... wet oxgunegt le 
term of office and salaries of...............783 
First Assistant to act as Postmaster General 
when, &C...... «0+ Se 
appropriation for pay of the, &c...........711 
Assistant secretaries of legation, appropri- 
ation fOr...... ese 733 


) 
se eeee vecees ceeees tee sessess (OU 


Assistant Secretaries of State, appropriation | 
for the..... eogabeness gocann pduane .-+ 106 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior, appropri- | 
ation for pay of .... wee o0e 109 | 
Assistant Secretaries of the Treasury, appro- 
DEEIOR TE BRO, 000001500 207 sin tiem 
Assistant surgeons, extra, payment to Con- | 
necticut for amounts advauced to pay, | 
for services rendered prior to their muster | 
into the service of the United States....804 | 
to other States for like payments, upon | 
Proper VOuChETS...... ....seeee eserves soseeeees OU4 | 
Assistant Treasurers of the United States, 
appropriation for the. .......ss.sees eeeeeeee 1 08 
Astronomical observations, appropriation for 
COPEAID . 000 cogevccen cneoer sovcccces covcccces oes OE 
Astoria, Oregon, appropriation for custom. 
ne cthines aon 
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INDEX TO THE LAWS. 


Asylum, naval, appropriation for 
remedies by, in common-law 
causes in the circuit and district courts of 
the United States, provisions concern- 
UR cidespihiile sisi abveve cteibavied nities ucisiiatigks 752 
Attempts to commit crimes, provisions con- 
cerning verdicts of guilty of, in courts of 


+ eee ween eens 


5 || 


the United States......... ; ane | 


Attorney General, to approve -plan of new 


building at Chicago........ hinbiceas bniosedba 691 | 


to allow district attorney and clerks in north- 
ern district of Illinois for extraordinary 
services in restoring the records of the 
OO aicdidis caged tis butecincs dh dtleedsertiines 697 
to approve of title of lands taken or pur- 


chased for enlarging the public grounds | 


about the Capiiol.............. sin Satended’ won 713 
to direct the expenditure of the appropri- 
ation for the defense of suits for the 
seizure of captured and abandoned 
PIONS. is'ios irene cdi) cuenewee Sntdbeees 807 

to make report thereof to Congress. ...807 
for the defense of claims under the con- 


vention with Mexico...... ...... sees 2000 807 
for the detection, &c., of crimes against 
the United States............ - ntdebetahil 807 
for the prosecution of claims due the 
BONO TINOB OB iis o cicie nck scan senses ctanee 807 


to approve the deeds of conveyance of lands | 
purchased for the Columbia Institution for | 


the Deaf and Dumb......... ...00. seeeee vee 810 
appropriation for pay of, and of assistants, 


Re sndibdindditde dddevt t6chideb cae tkel aial 712 | 


Attorneys, penalty upon,.for unlawfully retain- 
ing or refusing to deliver the discharge 


papers or land warrants of any soldier | 


or sailor.......... abe sdnstteaceiicekven oe Cadet 731 


| Auditor of the Treasury for the Post Office 


Department, appropriation for, and for 
WRG Mi icicincennnsviee nn lian elite 707 
provisions concerning, in Post Office 
a ustictemmnnsnekindatdeds cittoe Sa OO 
(See Post Office Department.) 
Auditors of the Treasury Department, appro- 
priation for, and for offices of the......707 
Authentication of documents, recordsy &e., 


in the Department of Justice......... +2695 

B. 
Bacon, Augustine, appropriation to, for ser- 
vices as post route agent... ...... ...see 154 


Bailey, Rives and, contract to be made with, 
for reporting, &c., debates in Congress 
for the Forty-Second Congress........... 699 
Balear, the British brig, American register to 


DO SONG NO cassis ioracttcedenne ry ae he aes 803 || 
Ballots, votes for Representatives in Congress | 


to be by written or printed.............. 704 


|| Baltimore, appropriation for office of Assistan, 


SOE ME sini nsins scnnrecnediapeounsvignk 708 
for custom-house and post office at........727 


Baltimore and Potomac Railroad Company 
may extend its track in Washington city, 732 


. | 
may use grounds for a passenger, &c., | 





| 


| 
| 


SNE chcsetiiinn ianeensienrenee hnnteaesslneecsd 732 
repeal of former act granting a site to, for | 
passenger Cepot. .....0. 1.0 cesses csseeceee eee 732 
provision as to taxes, tracks, rails, grade, 
IE ssid active aks deh Gntines adored sd Smeets 732 
damages to private property.........0 sss 732 || 
city regulations ratified............. J cetndveue OOM 
Bank clearing-house exchanges, act to facil- 
Sl ciadiisinting: icbnckcabiebnenanionaetysel sagell 802 


Bank reserves, act for better security of...802 
Bankruptcy, certain property exempted from 


assignment in........ ih debeinides’ tou pie cddedsal 801 | 


jurisdiction of circuit courts in, may be 
exercised in certain districts, &c........ 801 
Banks and banking associations, tax®upon 
deposits, capital, &e., of, 
semi-annually........... «+. fab priberindtcctie 773 
but to be calculated at the rate 
as before prescribed..........06 ... 0+ 
words ‘‘capital employed ”’ 


not to in- 


to be paid | 


per month, | 


eeeeed dod || 


SN ANG ta iersites inde dehes indediiiceeonithseake 773 || 


Bannocks, appropriation for the.......745, 947 
negotiations to be made with ‘he, for the 
surrender of part of their reservation in 
Wyoming Territory....... sce ceees ‘ 


H 


XI 


Barracks and quarters, deficiency appropri- 
ation for....... ae y ecwere eve weosusendcus idee! aot 728 
permanent, to be constructed by special 
authority by acts of Congress, and cost 


not to exceed....... enneemeeseatn drenokeh 0100720 

for Marine corps, appropriation for...... 737 
Barrels, fractional parts of, and how ac- 
COUN ...0.00 coesseee vovavenuheubiniesees v odetiad 769 


Beacons, beacon-lights, light-houses, and sta- 
tions, appropriation for...........+6. 808-809 
Beaufort, South Carolina, premises occupied 
as a court-house in, to be released to 
county, &c....... sbéséecaten beveeees tween tncea .800 
Beaumont, John C., to be restored as cap- 
tain on the active list of the Navy......816 


teens 


Beer, internal tax upon...... patie sendin 769, 771 
by whom to be paid............ vou ensbaaveneks 769 
Benham, Commander A. EK. K., to be restored 
to his original place on Navy list...... 740 
Benicia arsenal, appropriation for.......... 811 
Binding, public—see Congressional Printer. 
STORENG BOR sev evers « ssccsk covdesive cass - 706 
pay of foreman of, established.............. 705 


Bitter Root valley, Montana Territory, Flat- 
head Indians and others to be removed 
from the, to the Jocko reservation.....763 

certain lands in the, to be surveyed and 
Open to settlement.......0.....cseee eevee TOS 
may be sold to whom, &e................ . 763 
GRADY ANE PTIOD..0006 reeves coccovaee socom 763 
school sections and town sites...........763 
certain, not to be open to settlement 
under the homestead and preémption 


laws ......0. b esnsies sacvas cheveesuerweee shnae #68 
account of sales to be kept, and pro- 
ceeds how applied........... cube boned 763 


certain Indians may remain in the, and pre- 
empt one hundred and sixty acres 


CBER..04.086 eddacundebboui S pibhabduvestiedel 763 
patent to issue, without power of aliena- 
PAG se vnce ve nvas dasaed paevie cdeveadpe dues slater 763 
notice of intent, &c., to be given before, 
ei incatunskxsceanieemesen @ cocceves ¢ vacces 763 
notice to Indians........ pbdshe abiwevssen «sem 763 
John Owen may obtain title to certain lands 
Missions = Neisvesud tisecun bo ab enceidouéescae¥eed cee 763 


Blackfeet Indians, appropriation for the.....741 
Blank agency for Post Office Department at 
Washington, District of Columbia......785 


Bloods, appropriation for the........ wv wvsces ous M1 
Board of commissioners to construct a new 
jail in the District of Columbia.......... 757 


Board of Health in the District of Columbia, 
appropriation for pay of members of, 726 
Board of survey for the harbor and river at 
Washington and Georgetown, District of 


SP ccece connnpereinwune entntrnnth 695, 696 
who to constitute.........0.06 osechovkes qaasuvien 695 
to serve Without pay......... cesses secees cee ces 696 
to report plan to Congress. .........c0. seen 696 
EXPOSES... cee verses secccceee sovscceee soeeee seseee 696 

Board of Visitors to Military Academy, appro 
EO. B6R ew revs sateen neve Wear ceryedeun one 738 
Boards, customs duty on, from August 1, 1872, 
764 

| Boise City, appropriations for assay office 

We oii scksts subs te cunsel aautub-wedevuclesuetxes . 709, 726 

Bois Fortes, appropriation for the .........+. 742 
Bonded cars, ke. sealed by a customs officer, 


passing from place to place in the United 
States through foreign territory not to 


pay fees for manifests........ b Yonaee éddagns 759 
Bonded warehouses, certain goods in, August 
1, 1872, to pay what duty............ 0.0 767 


duties paid on goods in, to be adjusted...747 
Bonds taken by Post Office Department to be 
made to the United States of America, 784 

of postmasters and special agents of Post 

Office Department............. 785, 786, 78% 

Bonds of the United States, duplicate, may be 
issued in lieu of those destroyed or de 


ON ee ehninnw sienis ceteuhedadendeas 752 
bond of indemnity, with sureties......... 752 
Books, customs duty on, from August 1, 1872, 
765 

Boonville Railroad Bridge Company, may 


construct, &c., a bridge across the Mis 
souri river between Boonville and Frank- 
DK comicernanomantnkalass séaned bade bbe dees 40800 718 








XII 
Boston, appr ution f e of Assistant 
Ire ‘ peincaitlieien whiddies 708 
for fu nd Treasury 
ling a .808 
y ird ecoae 
Botan (rarden, appl ria yns for....706, 811 
Doulogne Ay to < il at, for extraordinary 
ervices during th a 726 
Boundary line between the United States and 
British possessions alee n Lake of the 
Woods and the Rocky mountains, joint 
COMMISSION to determine, ..........eses see 698 
engineers in regular service to act......... 698 
appropriation Sa wien Oe 6S 
Bounties, &c., all acts relating to  payme nt of, 
to colored soldiers and sailors to remain 
in force a a a are 813 
Bounty, time for filing claims for certain ad li- 
RN, RTI oases vccnns thdadededest cones 702 
payment to the efiicers and crew of the 
Kearsarge, in leu of certain.............. 701 
of $100 to persons who enlisted in the milt- 
tary service prior to July 2, 1861....... 102 
Box rents, when decreased by extension of 


free delivery of letters, allowance to be 


NN hg gs ae oe 187 
at post offices to be accounted for as part 
OF DOGAL POVONNG sccses <ivvovvisuwedade il obw 785 


of the United 
the 


oflices 


Branch mint States, appropri- 


709 


ation tor ° 
‘Office “De part- 


Branch post 
ment. 

provisions concerning, 

f 


» af 


te Post 

in Post Office act ,788 
soldier by sen- 
ial made illegal.....775 
Sleam hip > 


Branding , onthe body ot a 


tence of court 


Inari 
Brazil—see ervice. 
appropriation for steamship service between 
the United States and...............0000 00 754 
Brazos de pantiago, bo tion 


indaries of collec 


TRE Cis  COIOOG 6 iin bid dcdcveuscaxsvesss TON 
Starr county, Lexas, added... ........ es.+0. 101 
Breech-loading heid pieces, ee. for 
SURI INE Minas) ksvesvessesbacntencde cabs 440 
Breech-loading system for muskets and ecar- 
bines, provisions concerning............ 775 
when adopted, to be the only one to be 
UE sisi cdakistekb aia bebe etkkderee kaveedi wild 

BO POPSET 00 00 PIG oo.i.. ices ccscvcessecses 775 


} j 
e Internal Revenue. 


commencing business to give 


brewers 
before 
notice to assistant 
notice 
to execute a bond an di renew thes same each 


assessor 


to state wihat.......... bivieasn ee 


conditi ons sof bond da. sénede 769 
not to pay special tax as whole sale dealers 
for, &ec C0000 0000S OSES De ese 600060 060000 000000000 769 
to make entries daily in books kept for the 
CN 0, MeO inicss ivtaiied eax hes 169 
to render monthly written statement to col- 
OO . 169 
entries to be verilied monthly | dy 7 oath of 
persons making them., ..........seesees 770 
ENO vn cecisvents aeavsevcn, wild ite 
to obtain stamps from, &e and affix proper 
one to top of each barrel, &e., when 
sold, &c., except, &c., and cancel the 
ID is chk 6000s ateesnetenietsssb kccaeeckate 770 
oO, bidthendgh cowed ee 770 
retail sales at brewery sunsgnieee 4 saeweeds bxeke 770 
may remove certain malt liquors in cer- 


Lain quantities, under permit from col- 
lector, from brewery to their storehouse 
for 


storage or sale without affixing 

SN Sa cckiy inibscavk sabceeibchihcbeeast anere 
stamps upon such liquors..........06 se .770 
to brand each barrel, &c., of fermented 
liquors before sold or removed.......770 
PONIIIIT dkiew svc pennies spndiien babi anes secs nocensd JO 


purchasing fermented liquors of other brew- 
ers, may furnish theirown vessels branded 
LOTT Reece et eee 7 110 


may have permit from collector to conduct 


their business in another place, if, 
. &e. CORO OCCOS © coe ceseeee Seseeeeee seecee Cooee eeereee 771 
Bridge, chain, across the Potomac river, 
appropriation for rebuilding..............812 


to be a substs sntial iron structure, and "B12 | 
what plan 22 812 


| 


INDEX TO THE LAWS. 


Bridges, construction of, authorized across the | 


Missouri river, at or near St. Joseph, by || 
the St. Joseph Bridge-Building Com- 
tins seit 6a seckidca sosmsbgbean oben 694, 703 
provisions as to the building and use 
GROOT vic ceiccdecs Kites : Sioass 0. 694, 703 
to be a lawful atructare and = post 
POUED ccss tevin ieeonpuan sian sbeueul 695, 703 | 


across the Mississippi river near Clinton, 
in the State of lowa, to accommodate 
the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy 
railroad..... we 
Muscatine Western Railroad Com- 
kheichpaee 


Carroll and 


the 
en 
between the counties of 
Whiteside, Illinois, &c., by certain rail- 
SONS Sivees hens PE 
between La Crosse, Wisconsin, and Hous- 
ton county, Minnesota, by the Milwau- 
kee and St. Paul Railway Company, 699 
provisions as to the building, &c., 
thereof ebacdeneis 2200699 


all railway companies to have equal rights, | 


ee 


eles oeralanens sg Geingion beadauubedens Coboecdseeee 


across the Missouri river by the Boonville 


Railroad Bridge Company.............+ 118 
across Lake St. Croix by the West Wiscon- 
sin Railway Company............se0 eeeeee 124 


across the Mississippi river at Quincy, IIli- | 


nois, by the Western Illinois Bridge | 
COMPA 206 20+ 20s soveesece ove sve cov'seoseeees CAO 


between Warsaw, in the State of Illinois, 


and Alexandria,.n the State of Missonri, 
Alexandria Bridge | 


by the Warsaw and 


Company...... ite eee dita. see seek ee 
over the tide-water of Dunstan river, in the 
State of Maine............ Shoe eddins nebeapns Oe 
across the Mississippi river at Fort Madi- | 
BOT «. SOW Rcccvcccuvece Kencs Ginbedeas seescteeeeene | 
across the Arkansas river at or near Little | 
Kock, Arkansas...... sienna math en 751 
all, across the Mississippi river hereafter 


constructed to be —e to certain 
ROTURE, BB ei ons caves sssvestdetreiviiscs teense see ee 
across the Mississippi r river at Rock Isiand 
may be used by the Davenport and St. 
Paul Railroad Company we payment, 
MOD ss isas babes aienaeahdavees cine boutes snswe soeee eee 
‘ross the Missouri river near Nebraska 
City may be built by the Nebraska City 
Bridge Company......... tilde apt! dexeosems VOM 
at Brownville, Nebraska, by the Brown- 
ville, Fort Kearney, and Pacific Rail- 
road Company.. sseseeee $00 
across the Mississippi river at or near the 
city of Redwing, Minnesota..............817 
British claims commission, appropriation for | 
expenses Of......... ...00 -691, 712, 807 
Brooklyn, appropriation navy-yard at, 
734, 736, 813 

Brownville, Fort Kearney, and Pacific Rail- 


a 


for 


road Company may build a bridge across | 


the Missouri river at Brownville, Ne- 
braska. 762 
mode of construction, &C........... -. 


cvvveee (On 


all railway companies to have equal right to | 


Bruce, John P., ‘appropriation for payment 


Buchanan county, lowa, condemned cannon, 
&c., to Soldiers’ Monument Association 

i ccngatecaemir’ 00 eocccccoe coee sence senees vesese CUS 
Buell, General Don Carlos, records of the pro- 
ceedings of the court of inquiry concern- 

ing the operations of the Army under the 
command of, to be restored...............764 
complete transcript of phonographic notes 
taken by Benn Pitman to be made......764 
appropriation therefor......... ...cscsee oee0ee B13 
Buffalo, city of, may construct tunnel under 
Black Rock harbor and Niagara river, and 
OLOCE. B POE 0.0000 one voscsvnen denis cdsdec cotess TOR 
Buildings and grounds in and around Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia, appropria- 
*ion for.... cvedes sowreoccssoovetndscos sovecs One 
monument grounds to be considered a por- 
tion of the public, and to be under whose 
control... 


evvcee votsseeo 
near Muscatine, in the State of Iowa, by 


eee Cee eweeee teeeeeeee 102 | 


{ ! 


j 





| 





a 
| 





|| Camp, &c., equipage, appropriation for.. 


| 
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 Belidings, 


public, appropriations for care 
Oo atbu.. @ eccccccee seocce co 706 
site to be procured for custom-house and 
post office building in Chicago, and build. 
ing to be erected thereon...... Bddte Jéseus 69] 
site for erection of, at Cincinnati for courts, 
custom-house, post office, internal rey. 
enue, and pension offices.. .........696, 808 
fire-proof, at Albany, New York, for ourts, 
custom house, and post office ..... ......696 
limit to cost of, in Trenton, New Jersey, and 
ADPFOPTIAUON 00.0060 cesscceee sosscovve cosees vecO97 
in Indianapolis, Indiana, for the courts and 
DUNTNG SENOS .sncc0es sesscccen sovscceed octeus MOT 
in Hartford, Connecticut, tor courtsand pub- 
lic rn ae shvdss ves veoeG 
in St. Louis, Missouri, for courts and other 
DWEDISS CENCE, ceicnsice veesid seevee visdes cite BOR 
in Rockland, Maine, for custom-house and 
other public offices 725 
in Fall River, Massachusetts, for custom. 
house, post Office, KC.......46 scsceseeeeeee 132 
in Utica, New York, for post office and other 
PADLIO OF1COS 2.00 ccees ssvers svcd vvebee'sev vine VD] 
annual statement to be made of public prop- 
ee ee ee 161 
in Little Rock, Arkansas, for courts, post 
E06 RO vsvicits sn cdoness vi dvelsietipesian ID 
in Harrisburgh, Pennsylvania, examinations 
for suitable site fOr.........s00sesescsee coves 12 
in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, for post office 
I WRN ise divcdd bes ec ine baste 
at Port Huron, Michigan, for custom-house, 
.819 
at Raleigh, in the State of North Carolina, 
for courts, post office, and other public 
COR iveisveiceecs vs Vaisd ions Seine sd tbee sed ve BMD 
|| Bunting, appropriation fOF........6 s.seeee we D4 


SOTO Ee OOOO ee wee eee e nee 


PRONE Ee Oe Oe OO HOE oe eee 


| Buoys, beacons, &c., appropriation for. ...809 
} Bureau of Education, appropriation for the,710 
Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen, and Aban- 


doned Lands, appropriation for.........812 
to be discontinued after June 1, 1872....815 
all acts in regard to payments of bounties, 
&c., to colored soldiers, &c., to remain in 
Game IRE ved Aiegeed gSbied son tkg oe es818 
Bureau of Statistics, appropriation for the, 707 
Bureaus in the Navy Department, eppropris ae 
Che Gate a, oka Sak ii hind csc edece TOA T 
Bureaus in the Treasury Department, seine 
priations for the............000 seeseeeee 106-708 
Bushel of grain, what quantity of mash, Xc., 
OP PODTOOGREG G58 odd Sec ccsies ceccecces cone, 167 
fifty-six pounds of grain to constitute a, 769 


C, 


| Calapooias, appropriations for the.....741, 748 
alcasieu Sulphur and Mining Company may 
import, free of duty, certain machinery 
WHERE CUS YORE occ isctee venice vis ccnsenves 00S 
value not to exceed, XC...........ccceee e000 B90 
California, representation of, in Congress 
according to the ninth census............602 
certain preémption settlers in, to have one 
year from, &c., to prove theirclaims, 608 
appropriation for office of surveyor general 
Bh nonce We dabies cho benches cheese tte secqesd AO, OUD 
for Indian service it .........000 soe see eeeeee 749 
for survey of public lands in..............809 
augmented rates iM...........sssseeeee 0 SUI 
for survey of eastern boundary of, 810 
post roads established in.............6. 719, 818 
corporators of the centennial board of 
finance frOm.......0....sessee seeeseen cnseeeses 109 
17 a 
Canada, mails of, or of other adjoining c coun- 
try may be transported over territory of 
the United States from, &c., if reciproc: al 
privilege is granted..........s06seeseeveeeee 19 
Canal—see Ohio River. 
at falls of Ohio river, appropriation for con- 
tinuing the work On..........s0000 eeeee20e 31D 
Canal and sewer in Washington, District of 
Columbia, appropriation for cost of tn 
filled land to belong to the United States, 807 
Canal, irrigating, on Colorado reservation in 


Arizona, appropriation for xe aT 


dea 
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Canned meats, &c., internal revenue tax upon, | 


INDEX TO THE LAWS. 


| Cayuses, appropriation for the................. 748 | 

repealed...ss.ssesesseeese sseseeeene cesees eeeeee 9D || Cemeteries, national, superintendents of, to 
Cannon, condemned, and cannon balls, to be | be selected from whom... .......4. s..cees 730 
furnished to the following monumental || their pay, quarters, and fuel........ ........ 730 


associations and persons : 
Buchanan County, Llowa.......0000 see eeeeee 102 
Hancock County, Obi0. ......00. seecee eeeeeeee 102 
Jefferson County, Ohi0....... sesecesees seeeee 102 
John Russell, Lowell Encampment, Boston, 

Massachusetts....... ....cececesecsee soveeeees OOF 
National Cemetery, at Andersonville, Geor- 
New York, commissioners of State of, 805 
Philip H. Sheridan Post, Salem, Massa- 


De vcore ceiumrewretssee envibeid debe cesee 804 
Post No. 146, Shenandoah, Pennsylvania, 
804 


Riverside Cemetery, Waterbury, Sonor 
second regiment, infantry, Philadelphia, 

Pennsylvania... ...cceveecescee veces soseeeees OOF 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’, Lebanon, Pennsy|- 

WOME f Ceskes Ce cckee «os REET bcs tiiadesssecsys ee 
Soldiers’, Cortland Village, New York...702 
Soldiers’, Greencastle, Indiana............702 
Soldiers’, Kane County, Illinois............804 
Soldiers’, Meriden, Connecticut............804 


Soldiers’, Middletown, Connecticut........804 | 


Soldiers’, Mound City, Illimois...............822 
Soldiers’, Pittsfield, Massachusetts........822 
State Fencibles of Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
BY]VANIA vocseceee ssecreves covves cocvceee coornees OOS 
Washington county, Pennsylvania.........702 
Worcester, Massachusetts, mayor of the 
Cie CE secncvicce sheced edédoiies ver cocastie dent ses GO 
Youngstown, Ohi0.......00 sesece sovsveees sosvee 102 
Canyon of the Yellowstone, appropriation to 
purchase Moran’s painting of the...... 811 
Cape Martel light, appropwation for annual 
proportion of expenses Of.................809 
Cape Spartel light, appropriation for propor- 
tion of expenses of maintaining, 726, 809 
Capital cases, number of challenges of jurors 
SAINI ie cherreene nee veesewpov omnis vases TOR 
Capital employed, words, not to include 
money borrowed or received, from day to 
day, &c., in the internal revenue act...773 
Capitol, public grounds around the, to be 
CRIT hrc cnccncn erence sbuchiies bnidicvdeinhees 140 
land for the enlargement, how to be pro- 
COD id Hic dst icnntiveesbdetndée Wnson sésece TAO 
commission upon removal of locomotive 
railroad track in front of western entrance 

CE vschicepie Mecdidialbils ccapaabes epacaiich siheccene TAS 
appropriation for extension of the .........811 
BOD Di iain chen chtivnnce web tarnseee O11] 
grading grounds around the .............811 
grades of streets in the vicinity of the, 
OUTRO secs whsnss vase tisbisteves cose Bll 

plan of, by William Forsyth, considered 

NI SS vik ald nciiicisce'eid Bethndnes OLE 
Capitol extension, new boiler, water-tank, and 
SLEAM-PUMP oo 0000 sere soeeeeeee eeveseeee 129, SOL 
disbursing clerk of Interior Department to 
make disbursements for building.......729 
BPpropriation fOT.........cscee sescecees seceseeee SLL 
Capitol police, appropriation for the.........705 
into what funds to be paid...........s0+0++ 705 
deficiency appropriation for. ..........-+..408 725 
Capote bands of Indians, appropriation for 
SDscccnntaesibdebdevehait dicta db cecdes nvcees TOT 
Captured and abandoned property, appropria- 
tion for expenses of defending suits for 
COMIN OE iin n0ik endsbdigd tevvovdssiesnncd tty OO 
settling accounts of agents ...... 2.008 e000. 727 
additional clerical services. ...........++0++..728 
no part to lawyers for professional ser- 
VICEB..0cccs covcce s+ ore scenes coosegnes seccecen: OOF 
report to Congress of expenditures ynder 
this appropriation, and to whom paid, 807 

for expenses of collection of. ............-..807 
Captured or abandoned cotton, judgments of 
Court of Claims for, to be paid without 
deduction for internal revenue tax......814 
Carson City, appropriations for branch mint 
esti bithakodnn édiad sbi? 2504s cb Vass Hans T OO) 728 
Cartage, constructive, not to be paid for...725 
— see duty on, from August 1, 
72. 








all honorably discharged soldiers and sailors 
who die in a destitute condition may 

be buried in........ icbonciied tone a ee ee 754 

| Cemeteries, national military, appropriations 
for establishing and maintaining, 728, 775 | 

| Cemetery, Protestant, appropriation to im- | 
prove, &c., at Malaga............. 


ror 
© weeee cee dU 


for care of American, in city of Mexico, 726 


| 

Centennial board of finance, corporation cre- | 

ated by this name.................. oe. 154-757 | 

I A Riacindeviitsnipsieccvisi ti ilibeaboens 755 | 

corporators of, from the several States and | 
Territories ....... de be odes Vadebitedtinese .765-757 
capital stock and certificates. .............. 757 
who may take........ seatadiades asieaciis hia te 
each share entitled to vote. ............608 757 
a plete thbbe Vabietintbiovtees 757 
proceeds of sales of.......... ....0. 000 jaw 157 


1 


1] 


XIII 


| Cherokee lands.— Continued. 
town-site laws made applicable............. 718 
certain Cherokee citizens, or their heirs, to 
receive proceeds of sales of certain 
SOOT. cs, & Clee OIE, Flee ED ene. 718 
Cherokees, reserved lands of, not to be sur 


| veyed without their consent............... 748 
appropriation for payment of interest on 
Wret Find Cc nsinanvicctins calc hhiben 749 
for expenses of general council of...... 750 
for appraisement of certain lands of, 750 > 
| Cheyenne, a section of public land reserved 
| for the use of the city of, for a reser- 
WOU cancvscd ctnces eave shuns westbeevbucckebl 738-735 
| Cheyennes, appropriation for the...... 741, 745 


Secretary of the Interior to negotiate with, 


\| for release of land ceded to them, aad for 


what consideration........... é6i davaee benvee 750 
| Chicago, site to be procured for custom-house 
and post office at......... ob snsasecen eetboce 691 
fire-proof building to be erected thereon, 691 

appropriation, and how to be expended,691 


books of subscription to be opened, &c..757 plans and estimates. ........ c.scce seeeeeeee 691 
directors, number, meetings, quorum....757 | expenditures not to exceed, &c......... 691 
president and other oflicers....... oe coeees 757 | money not to be expended, until, &e., 691 

| to prepare grounds for the exhibition and || act for relief of sufferers by fire at........ 701 
erect buildings.......cceeeeeeeee vee Vilewi 767 || goods, &e., sent from without the United 

| admission Rs Oi hate icine didvadice Woebse 157 | States, for the relief, &c., to be admitted 
| may issue bonds secured by mortgage....757 || LEGO GE GAY ii side eeiiiss si cels Cidaccinn teekente 701 
certificates of stock to be prepared........ 757 | drawback of import duties on certain build- 
penalty for counterfeiting.................. 757 Sane WINN sacl asides cesdbeh wagavbiees 701 

no State law to be interfered with...... 757 || collection of internal revenue taxes in first 

no personal liability of members........757 || collection district of Illinois may be sus- 
when exhibition is closed, corporation to || POA vis diidads Cities Saint icf cts 701 
Close up its affairs... s,s... 1 sees mene 757 || appropriation for office of depositary at, 708 
power and duty of the United States cen- || for marine hospital at......... Biudepiteass 727 


tennial commission in respect to this cor- 
IN iis aici hsbc oiciiinn edisw cbesinketevess WO 
Centennial international exhibition, to be 
held in Philadelphia in 1876, act relative | 
GO vecvee sovee © sences odeoceveeness ve 104-757 
Certificate of difference of opinion between 
judges of circuit court, either party may 
remove case to Supreme Court upon...752 


= 


Certificate of discharge to seaman, form, &c., 
OF icvecenncnse ces 777 


och 
éubeed cvoseeue pieabehsates eb dl, (82 


Pe BB BIG eid diid vin diviestl vicedite doi 777 





issued in Lawrence, Kansas, to be paid, 730 
amount not to exceed, &c........ LC ieaiiede tOU 
Challenges in criminal cases in United States 
courts, number allowed in treason and 
Capital cases............... Véthdeiveoevs 782-783 

in trials for other felony. ..........0 seseeeeee 189 
in other cases, civil and criminal 78: 


5 
where there are several defendants, &c..783 | 
5 


to be tried by the court........... Hens Reve 78: 


Charitable character, purposes of a, to in- 
clude what, under the internal revenue 
OBS.» Scbs ace Jess dees Jasdboddddedbe es souslidiece 173 

Charleston, South Carolina, appropriation for 
office of Assistant Treasurer at........ .708 

for building for custom-house at........... 808 


completion of court-house at............... 
Charleston arsenal, appropriation for........811 
Charlestown, Massachusetts, appropriations 
for navy-yard at.......... .784, 735, 736, 813 

to pay, for paving streets adjacent to side- 


Rs dtutcidas otecablddeitecei wdcdabe esi. 807 | 


Charlotte, appropriation for brarich mint at, 709 

Charts, &c., appropriation for.................. 73 

Checks, provision for the issuing and payment 
of duplicate, by disbursing officers, in 


place of original checks lost.......693, 789 | 


Chelsea, Massachusetts, appropriation for 
naval hospital at...... SA Ss ee 735 | 

Cherokee lands, certain, in Kansas to be | 
surveyed and offered for sale............. 718 | 


not to be sold until act is accepted by Chero- 
kee national council........ 7 


fete ee nee teeeee 


proceeds of sale to be invested 718 | 


eee eee eeneee 


rights of heads of families, settled upon those 
lands, to enter and purchase, &c.....718 


of heads of families who may settle || 


within, &c....... bib isi Sie ti Siicbcnscs 718 
lands not sold within, &c., to be sold on 
sealed bids after, &c......... bdapisaueeed 718 


proof of settlement, entry, and payment, 715 


Certificates for fortification purposes, certain, | 


bebetd deseecss ont lS 
mode of sale, price, payment 718 | 


| Chicago and Northwestern Railway Company 
may change a part of their projected line 
1] OE CUO wiacciets sind etter de orden teins pheeeea 739 
former grants of land not affected......... 739 
| Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy railroad, 

bridge across the Mississippi river, near 
Clinton, lowa, may be built to accom- 
modate...........06 o Svildebbe sda ecetia edie 698 
| Chickasaws, appropriation for the............742 
| for payment of interest on trust fund of, 749 
| for expenses of general council of.........750 
| Chief clerk of Department of State, salary of, 





f 
\ 
| 


CU asia ed ltd inchs tab abetin Setted ei 733 
|| Chief engineer, appropriation for office of, 711 
1h > ile CRM RA se aidd Sivieedikc ccaliacie esac 711 
|| Chief medical purveyor of the Army to be 
ODP OMI OS iis ins 5e ig cess egrbdcte scepeaesehens 697 
|| Chief of division for office of mail depreda- 
OD ie nea avn ssecedepe ectlin'ce ie ceskis 783 
| appointment and salary Of. ......... ....seeee 783 
|| Chief of division of dead letters, appointment 
| UD A i bo dak ser ses bck cn Woe tnkese 783 


| Chief of engineers, United States Army, to be 
member of board of survey of harbor, 


; : ee y 
|| &e., at Washington, District of Colum 


Re recs coisa ch eilewp sede iss batccatttnatel 695 
|| Chief of ordnance, appropriation for office 
Ci crateitin thiacchanideddia taprisichtedin ibseud 711 


|| Chief supervisor of elections, some circuit 
| court commissioner in each judicial cir- 
cuit to be appointed... ...... ... cee cee cee oe 806 
China—see Steamship Service. 
|| appropriation for steamship service between 
| San Francisco and... .......00 sscsceseceseses OF 
} Chippewa lands in Michigan, those unsold to 
| 


ls 


be restored to market............0000: eeeee 817 
unoccupied, to be open to homestead entry 


| by Indians for six months,............. 817 
collector of customs to select, for minor 
IN hess ence Pele tis wiekwbcae tocar 817 
| 


| bona fide settlers on, prior to Jannary 1, 
1872, entitled to enter, &c. 817 


selections heretofore made by Indians to 


be confirmed to them......... ..cccceesseeee 818 

after six months, remaining lands to be 
restored to market......... .scsceesscsceceees 818 
|| not to be taken under land grants......... 818 


it 


Chippewas, appropriation for the......742-743 
| for pay of board of visitors to, for services 
1] GUNG CLAVE sa. occ coscvencccaty sonseniend o-eeesnbes 743 
|| for payment of interest on trust fund of, 749 
| for the removal of, to White Earth Lak 
i COOOL VAEION Sai sasses Seve cores sscgseces cutie veces 








XIV 


Continued. 


Chippewas 
to consent to Otter Tail band of Pillagers 
‘ttling on White Earth reservation...750 


certain, with their consent, may be removed 


from their lands and located anew, 750 
vacant lands to be appraised, and by 
i eek een ce ale ed a eg 750 

MM PTOVOMEONEGS. ..0..0008 sonvee ccesee vovcsses 750 
alter appraisement, lands to be sold and 


sale to be invested for the 
a 750 
lands located with claims arising under the 
treaty with, of September 30, 1854, may 
be purchased with cash or military bounty- 
SI as es s aos be geke bien nanan 803 
1d Chickasaw agency, appropriation 


prot eeds ol 


Choctaw at 


for buil ling for, at New Boggy Depot, 749 
Choctaws, appropriation for the.............. 743 
for payment of interest on trust fund of, 749 
for expenses of general council of......... 750 
reserved lands of, not to be surveyed with- 
DIE CG CORSO 2 cscs citi neee 748 
Chorpenning, George, no part of appropriation 
for judgments in Court of Claims to be 
(DE ccisied weil sthes Hinbenke binsmiceaes uaeese 712 
Cigar makers » Int rnal Revenue. 
who to be ta mad fiskiewion sab spill siete cds es 771 
to cause their name and residence to be 
registered....... See eee see ee ees Seneeeeesereeeere 771 
penalty for employing those not regis- 
a aaa ala a i eeccese 771 
Cigars—see Internal Revenue. 
wood and other materials may be used for 
DOOKIMM, GCs 900000,000000 s0enee soneneee iinweaee 772 
stamps for, &c., sold under distraint or 
DO cricneses xnsieecn sv vinds mneteimaiis 772 
collectors using, &c., to be allowed a 
I I eine ice hk deers 772 
when boxes containing, are emptied, stamps 
thereon to be destroyed............. 772-773 
penalty for affixing certain stamps to boxes 
i cB 773 
4 Cigars, manufacturers of—see Jnternal Rev- 
enue, 


who to be deemed, and special tax upon, 771 
no special tax receipt to be issued to, until 


required bond i8 given ......s6 sssseesesees 771 
Cincinnati, Ohio, appropriation for office of 
ROIURI Dike vesasccdeinvcess sobisneon ansvetans 708 

for building for custom-house, post office, 
ees ee 808 

SE ih ME WI conc cans pecaestnaisionseaiotae 808 


site to be purchased in, for the erection of 

a building for the courts and offices of 

Se FN IIE odacnn svtberensvicteen’ 696 

cost not to exceed, KC.........000 secserees 696 

no money to be expended until, &c...696 
Cirenit courts of the United States, times of 
holding, in the western district of Virginia 


I ko lita arctic ti ea dad 692, 701 
in the western district of Wisconsin...... 714 
in the eighth judicial district............... 730 
pending PPOCOEB 200 000 vee coe ce 130 
in North Carolina.............. 159 


(See North Carolina. ) 
act to restere the records of the court for 
the northern district of Illinois......... 697 
in proceedings in, when the judges differ, 
the opinion of the presiding judge or 
SOGOD CO BEOTR ccrniones nur czvnenensaiancesi 752 
upon certificate of difference of opinion, 
&c., 
the Supreme Courtof the United States,752 
writs of error, appeals, exceptions... 


grand and traverse jurors, .............06 760 
certain, may appoint ‘‘ shipping commis- 
sioners’’ in certain ports, and may re- 
move them 









either party may remove the case to || 


7s | 


practice, pleadings, and proce¢ edings in, in | 
other than equity and admiralty | 
Is inntine eek cinieinds Seeidiaks usctusentets 752 
IN COMMON-lAW CASES.......04 .essccsee cecees 752 
IN Criminal Cases...........scccccccscoes eevee ten 
process in, when to bear test............... 752 
established in the northern district of 
Georgia ..... sb tnsanspanncs onenesernesinn ndbead 760 
SEE sto cecieaieheiiioseliad korea ae 760 | 
BORE: GE DOO cin, 0: nesesensenescsnens 760 | 
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Circuit courts of the United States—Continued. || Civil expenses, appropriation for, for the year 


certain, to have control over the mode of 

doing business in the shipping offices, 775 
power and daty of, as to the distribution of 
the money and effects of deceased sea- 

men, if not $300 in value............... 779 

if over. SG00 im. WRING nr dincd tn tes 

claims for wages or effects of deceased sea- 


men, after six years, may be allowed or | 
sib odeb ebbwecndsiiest soebdebiwl 929 | 


refused by the 


to have jurisdiction of penalties and for- | 


feitures under shipping commissioners’ 
DE iii nce wicaceuce béebsoblocbpbcosvmnbeecmaaubebies 781 
time and place for holding, in the western 
district of Missouri.............00s0e0 +2 183 

for eastern istrict. .......00 seeccece sececveee 100 
their jurisdiction sl SNe ccstbecknes 783 
by what judges to be held.................788 
clerks, district attorneys, and mar- 


SGD snnsis bevees cute 0 bnbens ebvbiincen dbkéivees 783 
adjourned terms......... “ .783 
deputies of clerks of, may ‘be appointed, 


Biiinindarauienamens ere 
clerk responsible “for defaults of the | 
GOUT v0 0sssn0s cornce soviave 20 cosees covceseee GUO | 


jurisdiction of, in bankruptcy may be ex- 
ercised in certain districts... ..801 
term of, in Kansas, to be held ‘at ‘Leaven- 
OR ac icrsvivinssnce pe pvniouniies shibeceGedebotie ieee 
Circuit judge shall appoint as supervisors 
of elections, upon written petition of ten 
citizens, two citizens of different polit- 

ical parties in each inte mane dis- 


| ee seoee svecocees 055000 
power and euthority ‘of the judge tienes «oe 806 
to designate some district judge to do duty, 

MEO nani0g avy events cenonnse dipndi inion donee sande ves 


Circuit judges, appropriation for the........712 
Citizenship, proof of, how to be made, in pro- 
ceedings to obtain patents for mining 
IN canta, Wenneeens av 716 


seeeee ease 


how may be ac quired by seamen....777—778 | 


Civil establishment at navy-yards, appropria- 
{ tions for...... ss... wbests 
| Civil expenses, appropriation for, for the year 


eee eecves secses ood 


ending June 30, 1873.............+.+. 806-814 | 


| no part to be paid as commissions upon any 
labor or materials furnished the United 


States ........ snails silpdiabnsiininwh ainivhatinnaihn ee 
| Treasury Department..............00 sess +e 806 
| life-saving stations, superintendents, 


keepers, surfmen, &C............++0+.806 
establishment of, on the coasts of Cape 
Cod and Block Island................806 
all, hereafter erected to be erected 
under whose supervision............806 
FEVENUC-CULLEL SEFVICE......00 seseee ses 002806 
officers, crews, and rations............806 
fuel, repairs, and outfits for vessels, 806 
marine hospital service, sick and dis- 
abled seamen...... | 
no partto beused, &c., except, &c.,806 
national currency, expenses of, &e. ... 806 
detection and punishment of counterfeitin 
the securities of the United States, an 
other frauds upon Government.......806 
Warrington Sommers.......... 
Senate 
folding documents, &e... sonnncn eee 0G 
expenses of joint select ‘Committee upon 
| Alleged Outragesin Southern States, 806 
Judiciary......... weeds errr 
expenses of United States courts. ......806 
\| Jurors and Witmesses......... ...e00 seeeee «0 806 


expenses of suits and prosecutions.....806 


| 

of enforcing civil rights act............806 

in any congressional district, prior to any 
registration or election for, &c., if ten 
citizens of, &c., shall in writing desire 
such election, &c., to be scrutinized, 
the circuit judge shall, within, &e., 
open court at, &e., and appoint two 


citizens of different — parties, 
&c., supervisors of election... ......806 


734-736 | 


on 
jeesssesedpaeOol 


| 















































































snanninanatiaaeipliiiangminia meuniere ementimaiel a ee 
Civil e: 
ending June 30, 1873— Continued. I 
Judiciary— oon : 
some circuit court commissioner in each f 
judicial district to be appointed chi _ 
supervisor of elections.................. 80} 
each circuit judge to designate som, | 
district judge to do duty under thi, | 
Ob Bhi atiecntn oti Ridnedatnsts thks sdeis.i BOR | 
words ‘Cany ‘person ” in ‘former act to | 
ONO, BR in ids wirtddes Stilhebsentivnre | 
appointment of additional marshals or ) 
deputies not authorized hereby.......8))7 | 
supervisors to have no power to make | 
OFPE0E, BC vecccsccs cccsse scGiatieeskse. 00T Te for 
only to be cee and witness pro i . 
ceedings, ilastne es ilnhai neinnecen 807 
support, &c., of certain convicts.......807 c 
special counsel, legal services, &c., jy 
British claims commission............. 807 
claims convention with Mexico......... 807 , 
defense of suits against the Secretary of J | 
the Treasury for seizure of captured 
and abandoned property............. ao7 for 
no part to lawyers for professional § 
a ee 
report to Comgress......scc00 s+. 807 | 
detection, &c., of crimes against the 7 
United States ...060 scrccsise socccsiencee0es807 Mam 
prosecution and collection of claims 
BR Rhizink shcdiinn disscisssiasee these ‘are : | 
collection of captured and abandoned 3 | 
PTOPE®ty ...00 seccee evvcccece soseee svvees ovens Sl) F 
MisCEllaNOOUS...40. s-00s0000seeoee eooeee concerers 80 lin 
statistics of mines and mining...........907 I : 
geological survey by Professor Hay. 7 més 
DOR 66602 nn 0ds0: svandbsneicccnoouss 807 i 
survey of the Colorado of the West y ap 
Professor Powell...... cee seseeesee80) Je | 
decrease of food fishes.............0000....807 JD ) 
introduction of shad, salmon, white-fish, light 
&c., into waters of the United States,807 “ap 
astronomical observations by Coast Sur. 
VOY rorseccee cocsevces covccecccses soveveees svese Ol) : : 
Thomas Donaldson... ........sssceee eeeeee SU] 
C. M. Look wood... ..00sess0000 seccseree 1000007 TE ' 
secretary of Wyoming Territory... 200000807 
paving in the District of Columbia.....807 light 
railroads prohibited on certain streets "eal 
OO SQURTOR 066s 0ces verses ccoiecccssese seceee 00! ke 
no more street railroads without the con- Bes 
sent Of Congress. .......0.ssss000 seveceeee SU] bu 
cost of filling canal and sewer............507 7 fos 
payments for, tobe made upon approvel 7 ins 
WROD isi cvnkcnsdide Kevedsasbiesineess 00 7 lig 
filled land to belong to the United 
UGE 6 sicatdscce sodeesbebenabobedsdde een Ol Dep: 
no future obligation of the United pu 
ARGO wsccnrcrasnoresse sbsssanebibdsans cece Ol 
conveying electoral vote. .........s000++- 807 im 
construction of revenue vessels..........507 7 
furniture and repairs of public build: 7 
MB nsccncinnenesadss eiesenlits iki libieteew. 00! 
fuel, lights, and iiiadadatsentll 
heating APPALALUS.....se00ecseeee vee serseeees BU! 
vaults, safes, and locks ...........006s0000SU7 
photographing, &c., plans of public build- 
MD sennseindiciditipcathcidth sudidibeltthds open! 
care and repairs of public buildings... 807 
city of Charlestown, for paving sidewalks, 
c., adjacent to nawy-yard.............807 
Charles W. Seaton, for use of tallying 
SAGGING scion s cis activnvsnes totreshbte tovereree Bl 
supervising inspectors of steam vet 
BOIS ...000 cocnee senses sve sravacessiescececs coveee OU! 
contractors for carrying the mails......80/ 
Edward R. Ferguson ..........ss000 s+ 807 
recoinage of gold coins .......... canal 
redeeming, &c., minor coinage......... 807 
officers and crew of the ‘‘ Kearsarge’’ {0 su 
destruction of the Alabama............ 507 
pneumatic tube for the transmission of 
books, packages, &C...........s000 00+ ++808 
funeral expenses of the late Admiral lar au 
public works under the Treasury Depart ay 


pay Of SUPEFVISOTS... ....0..ese00 eeeeeeeee 806 
certain persons not to be appointed 
supervisors . 

or deputy marshals... 


TORRE Ree Oe eee ee ee Fee eee 


| 
power an ees of the court, 806 


seeeee cosccccee UO 


Reads cede veannticnansaitirreers AE 
Treasury Re satel manslapn eB 
State Department building...............-50® 
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‘vil expenses, appropriation for, for the year 
Oe June 30, 1873—Continued 
public works under the Treasury Depart- 


ment— 
for court-houses at— 
Albany........ Sieuasas oat beande.cubaha cap Ooucse ee 
PR IMIINID fu ccdk Sidsa0kds kedcaccins cas cccoctae 
Cincinnati........ Tie deacmacecee cekasnes en .. 808 
Columbia, South Carolina............ .808 
Hartford......... aaa paeek mchanbe oeaaan esha ka 808 
[GADD OUG 0.000 cicccvccnce ceases sees oo 0 O00 
Madison...... ..... posse sce dee katesstes ecvcos 808 
Ogdensburgh............ ¢ tonpeasha sapped eed 808 
CR Riiccaces <osctece ic ondvaedacdiic’sccsese 
for custom-houses at— 
AIDADY 200 000 0000 ce ece covcceccececccvesces 000 S08 
TARTU: occcns «04: 000e one jiinancad ee 
Cin DBE o.cc0 cases i ccaeeian apieand ov ease 
Hartford... ose nae Ninh leaps elo k, 808 


SEMEN ctr ineinhdeyseiaon: natsebaansiien anette 
EN AR 
Ogdensburgbh ..... cmeniaeaneabiaambias sata 808 
iar 4 si cubes cna-cusintinemaa ste minade 


for post offices at— 


DE icin ak enitpniemneullt 
RIRARNID Scencies nnios bos seves et atic 808 
Bess. calibers iceubi<t os tblctons tte >sndee 808 
RIND 820. 604 boda sn2 550 ocaxsseneeiawken 808 
CAIRN Uc anced. da ians sacnesacenee 
Hartford........ ee sb bealaanpteniaa baci 808 
SEED cocesnssvertee teeeescncnnwn ceo 
Madison...... alae aa caida Sabie . «808 
SRI Soins ows aunveuseiuscacieabcsisGncOOe 
limit to cost of building at Cincin- 


| Snndiniinneimmiil pidewite 808 
machinery for new branch mint building 
in San Francisco ...... ...000 .sessees vee 00808 
appropriations for public buildings under 
the Treasury Department hereafter 
made to be immediately available...808 
light-houses, beacons, and fog-signals, 808-809 
appropriations for, to be available two 
FORTE NOE, BO ics iviene wstgivd sictesers 809 
but not for a longer period without, 
certain unexpended balances reappro- 
priated.........00 Geen od doce veuse congees .. 809 
light-house establishment...... pipe teased .. 809 
refitting and improving light-houses...809 
keepers and assistants... ........ss0 e000. 809 
seamen’s wages, repairs of vessels......809 
buoys, beacons, GC.........ccseeee see csees 
SAE iiics tenes cn vnce 000: snhins Snceeesensches 
inspecting lights. ........... osbaseeo ae 
light-houses, &c., on the Atlantic and 
PGES  CORBEB 5. «ce ansi04 cdsicncess: 08 600000800 
Department of the Interior... ......... ..0«-.809 
public lands, expenses of office of surveyor 
general and of surveying, in— 
Arizona Territory.......00 ssc ssseeseee 809 
CMEIPREM, sicnccsics aceciicséceccscccabe cesses OO 
Colorado Territory. .........000 sesseeeee e809 
Dakota Territory............006 sereseees e809 
PONE cald i crcit senate shinee seweseoe ¢ 200000809 
Idaho Territory s....2 .s0vse svecce o-ve0e00s0 800 
BOR iaxinni sxcviesiet chen conte venese seyret 
I ctehinidnss ndhocers cempmssices es G10 
iis i0 poi patos anxeamiaascm pense OO 
Ee 
Montana Territory.........ccc000 seeeeeeee 809 
Nebaska. .......s.000 e+e odupaediies sievseunn Oe 
| ers os coeseseee 809, 810 
New Mexico Territory......... .........809 
IR cass ctsdtinbigerenscactoonvexse Mi OlO 
Utah Territory.......00..000++++++6809, 810 
Washington Territory............809, 810 
Wyoming Territory......... ....++-809, 810 
Assistant Treasurer at St. Louis......809 
Fort Gratiot military reservation.....810 
surveying boundary of California......810 
ER 
BO ck bike ineepoces wisncs aloetunsovsnceishO 
Wyoming Territory...........000 ss+0e004e810 
augmented ratesin California and Wash- 
Ington TervritOry........s-seee sessee seeeee 809 
&ppropriation for surveys of public lands to 
e within limits of railroad land grants 
conditional upon, &C..... sess seeeee810 


eeeeeee 
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Civil expenses, appropriation for, for the year 


ending June 80, 18783—Continued. 
Department of the Interior— 
system of land maps of the Committee on 
ge RTT 
connected maps of public lands in States 
and Territories, and engraved copper- 


NI. TRROODE, i een ectins esiidis seeeak 810 | 
collection of revenue from sales of public | 
BR oes cee eveseeee Siiivned vcees 4 cevsee wucees 810 | 
registers and receivers............ ..seeeees 810 | 
expenses of depositing moneys.........810 
suppressing depredations on public tim- 
SU bili sadaltierice vecwen vides ecéaks vediedad 810 
PRA C60 on isc ccece.cpseve'scdie vee! yore 810 | 
plates of official gazette................. 810 | 
deficiency in contingent fund......... 810 
transfer of part of appropriation for 
ERO BTADRING, 22.0000 vvvccevsdiisccendsers 810 
Metropolitan police... .......cscee cecees ceeeeees 810 
Washington and Georgetown to con- 
ids sitive sn sadnvniveees hi tste nciwsebiis 810 
special tax to be levied, &c...............810 
how to be expended..................66 810 
Government Hospital for the Insane...... 810 | 
support of patients ..........scccee ceeeee eee 810 
extension of hospital............0. sseeseeee 810 
I NB iaisk sss iii odd insets tedide dives 810 | 
purchase of land....... is Wilde Webiide oebsteud 810 | 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf and 
i indent tiiccnchb seeds iewaie etnies 810 
IGN POUND oc diccec sch sets ised hicedien 810 
purchase of Kendall Green............ ... 810 


real estate now owned by, to be conveyed 
to the United States as trustee. ...810 

to be sold when Congress directs....810 
Columbia Hospital for Women and Lying-in 
Asylum, and other charities..........810 
purchase of building......... ....cccee ceeeee 810 
title of land to be vested in the United 


NN isitd isd ove ai siceendie budetineds Uieees 810 | 
additional directors, and their term of 
iii cai cekised Venki, dd tccsidtttacsise BIO 
alterations and repairs......... 0.0.66 seseee 810 
National Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Orphan 
Paik cake sibbacnstes til esitiebvcawiec nie 811 
Government hospitals. .......06 ssssse eeeeee oo 811 
sixty transient PpaUupe;’s......... ...ceeceeees 811 
contract for care, support, &c., of, 811 
Smithsonian Institution...............60 e008 811 
collections and hall for....... ve detestnsOl ] 
Capitol extension...... ...... s+ isis iain 811 
archways, doorways, &c., to be kept 
Se GO siiiieiads sevtccrividscrsonce os00 devens 811 
new Dome of Capitol...........sc00secees 811 
boiler, water-tank, &............000 secon 811 | 
grading, &c., grounds around the Cap- 
Mnhiicssses ji veRln these wiedeviebiisibecede ondbhe 811 
grades of streets in vicinity of Capitol 
established ...... bd ew inavesvernes orewetibn 811 
plan by William Forsyth considered 
CRANE B iin es csrieeiiensesn biltwcid vested 811 
Matamienh: Garden ise.icisssicverccsisssrcvcensss 811 
Library of Congress....... hatediteiatevedata’ ton 811 
heating Apparatus ......... cscceee cereeeees 811 
English county histories.................. 811 
WOPKR: OF BEE. ic000 ser.cceveee: edhe iat ville 811 
joint Committee on, may accept works of 
6. Sie fine arte, Be..ccccccs.césece versticdeiet .811 
Wilkes’s exploring expedition........... 81] 
Moran’s Canyon of the Yellowstone...811 
Coast Survey............ Rie eiebeds vevdll tienes 811 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts........ evdeewsibe 811 
WOMRGEN: COMBE 65 50.06 nkds vtec: cedees cosicrsea'ses 811 
engineers for steamers......... .css00 seeeee 811 
publication of observations............ 811 
repairs, &c., of vessels......... wovitlodeoes 811 
extending triangulation, &Xc........ aiid 811 
War Department...... ..sssseee seseeeee - 811-813 
armories and arsenals.............. -811-812 
continuing surveys of northern, XXc., 
BRIRIB 6 osenactaes ce edhacdocnde 6 tiveevtenwes 812 
when available.............se000 se ecssens S12 


buildings and grounds around Washington 
under direction of chief engineer,812 
repairs, fuel, and lighting........ ...... 812 
monument grounds to be considered a 
ortion of the public grounds and to 

e under the same control......... 812 











i 
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Civil expenses, appropriation for, for the year 


ending June 30, 1873—Continued. 
War Department-- 


repairs Of bridges...... ...sssceceee cosseveee SIZ 
Washington —— pR¥sbd. Wh ses ei eeides 812 
to be immediately available.. .........812 


rebuilding chain bridge over Potomac, 812 
to be a substantial iron structure and 
upon plans to be approved by chief 
GTi s | incinerate 812 
laborers and watchmen.. ......... 00.0006. 812 
Bureau of Kefugees, Freedmen, and Aban- 
GOROe: EMRE s. wocservicveviite oideebisvidibes 812 

to be discontinued afterJd une 80, 1872, 813 
all acts in regard to payment of bounties, 
&c., to colored soldiers, &c., to remain 

BD FOP OD... 100s cocned eesdew dudes teteebedd He OS 
Freedmen’s Hospital and Asylum......... 813 
no part to be paid for persons hereafier 
admitted unless they are removed thither 
from some Government hospital.....813 
after June 30, 1872, to be under the con- 


ro 


trol of the Secretary of War.......... 813 
SADA CFOS oo isis sési deseperinedenbss chdven rede 813 
certain stations, reports, and signals to be 
PEQCHOR Flas ini. cud evdveees veshedies 813 

no part to be paid to certain telegraph 
COUPON aii 000d Wisse vesbin ite siveti 813 


penalty upon certain telegraph compa- 
nies for refusing to transmit certain 


COMMUNICALIONS.........000 ceeeee coves 813 
SALRORTII CONE ii nd oii nta taiiicw is desics Wihnen 813 
property lost in the military service...813 
secret Service fund. .............se0e csesceees 813 
Benn Pitman for transcript of phono- 
graphic COpy, C.....ccecwsesssveseseeses 813 


military convicts at State penitentiary, 813 
refunding to States expenses of raising 
VOLGMROSET Ss cress seed veo seiwes dencess is odeuee O1S 
arbitration between the United States and 
the Green Bay and Mississippi Cana 


COMPANY viscedese! sociveces siéeesede vevesee 2813 
headstones upon graves of soldiers in 
national cemeteries............0++ é sbitiee 813 


establishment of an astronomical base, 
and surveys and explorations west of 
one hundred degrees west longitude, 813 


tyanelt OF" Venues 6c cdiiee ai iees Ble 813 
to be expended under direction of a 
COMMA nviicicidavedcacosasdevtaisoke 813 


who to compose commission..........813 
no contracts or engagements to be made 
for an amount exceeding the appro- 
priation........ shee -odocksabtheede vebdesere 813 
pedestal to statue of General Scott....813 
commissioners to international peniten- 
tiary congress at London............ 813 


statistical congress at Saint Peters- 
DUR iccccese wsssecnn Yorodd tbvbses dbeves 813 

law library for Colorado Territory...... 813 
maps to illustrate the ninth census.....813 
Navy Department......... ... 000000 iiddbtieds 813 
BAUS TAIEB vis nce ove wove cesensciisttine yidevdbee 818 
NUE TRMMGRG i. 6.0065 siccbitios- evseiw seve os + 818 
EMETZENCICS....0. cesecece coseeeere didssi jected 813 
Department of Agriculture...........6.0000 813 
buildings and grounds, .........0606 sees .813 
museum under charge of Professor Town- 
OOD QUIWOU I paid okies wivecdiececddecvins 814 


part of unexpended balance for life-sav- 
ing stations need not go to surpius 
GG sicimesictdh: cehiniedts cncnae nc cdes eebdd been 814 
repayment to clerk of district court for 
southern district of Illinois for amount 
paid by him to the Secretary of the 
T'reasury,as prize-money, undera decree 
since declared erroneous..........++ .814 
in adjusting accounts of William Kapus, 
allowance to be made for pay of 
Charles H. Pierce. ............0. sev. 814 
Standish and Ballard.............:++00+ 814 
judgments of Court of Claims for captured, 
&c., cotton, &e., to be paid without 
deduction for internal revenue tax...814 
collector of customs at Chicago, to be 
allowed for certain moneys lost at the 
G0 hts scan vovevadadttndebldbietesverees decide 814 


Civil rights act, appropriation for expenses 


of the enforcement of the.........729, 806 








XVI 


Civil service, approprial ion to enable the 
President of the United States to put in 
force rules regulating 412 


Civilization of Indian tribes, Secretary of the 


Interior to investigate and report upon, to || 


Congress at neXt BEBSION. ......6+ cee eeeee 149 
appropriation for the, of the Indians on the 
W hite Earth reservation in Minnesota, 750 
Clackamas, appropriation for the..........++ 741 
penalty upon, for unlawfully 
to deliver the dis- 


Claim agents, 
retaining or refusing 
charge papers or 
soldier or sailor eee ee Cee REO Rees Hees He eeee 

Claims, upon mineral lands, and 
or flodes, &c., provisions 


Ko 


fv 


concerning, 
715-717 

(See Mining Claims. ) 

for pay for depredations by Indians, rules 


for presenting, to be prepare Me asadssios .. 750 
ip Sik PN ad dic inh cased exci vedas de seie 750 
none to be paid without specific appropria- 

BOONE shes ibi i dededibs sobs atiste oresecned seestisesaes 750 


land warrants of any | 


upon veins 


| 


} 


persons hereafter appointed officers, &c., in | 


an executive department not to prose- 


Oe OER vi ik.icinshi tnt mkteeden veetsrenaase 754 

due the United States, appropriation for 
PHOSCCULION Of ....00....00000000 see soecees 807 
Claims commission, miwed American and 


British, appropriation for expenses of, 807 


Claims convention with Mexico, appropriagion | 


for expenses of defending claims under, 
807 
ferry-boata not to 


759 


Clearance fees, certain 
pay 
Clemons, F. 
of accounts ..........- bbbbe eae 
Cleck of district court for southern district 
of Illinois, repayment to, for amount paid 
by him to the Secretary of the Treasury 
as prize-money, under a decree of court 
since declared erroneous... ........ dak ovae 814 


W., allowance to, in settlement 
"* 729 


Glerks, in railway post offices, provisiens con- | 


cerning, in Post Office act... 785 
(See Post Office Department Act. ) 
deputies of, in United States courts may 
he appointed, BC.......26 seccceee sesssscecee 800 | 
responsible for default of deputies....... 800 | 
Clerks to committees, appropriations for, 705 


Clesks to shipping commissioners, power and 


| 








AME ccccancs bbbese seus a GUAAiae satensbees 775 
when, may act as commissioners........... 775 
penalty on, for demanding, &c., unlawful 

Disks 6 bs bss Bes SKE hdda back Se bhi ven el 776 

Clothing, money-value of, overdrawn, to be 

charged against soldier, &c............... 72 
amount due for, not to be paid until dis- 

c harge pitdedaiiied etek ius Siaiiiead Sicbooes ses 734 
certain packages of, for soldiers of the Army 

may be sent by mail.............06 sesseseee 790 

Clothing and equipage, (Army,) ae 

a eee 28 
no claim on the United States for he use 

OF ORY PARSE 0.000 cvcnee cosesstastintes oece abe 728 | 

Coal, customs duties on, from Aug. 1, 1872, 764 

Coast survey, appropriation for........ seuss Bhe | 
survey of Atlantic and Gulf coasts and Lake | 

~ , RANI 0 cri dns sine ven oceieti cos ccovee OLA 

MROODOEN ONE voc :cénninnin scesnvade escivaxdbibe 811 
pay and rations of engineers... ......727, 811 
publication of observations...............++ 811 
repairs, &c., of vessels, .........0...00 727, 811 | 
extending triangulation, &c................. 811 


Coffee to be free from nou duty after July 


ie 1872 CFE Oe ERE Ee HORE SH HOH RR Ee DOH e OF Hee - 704 | 


provision for what is in public stores, &c., 
on that day 704 


REE COREA ee FORO e ee eee eee aoe 


Collection districts, customs, Du Luth estab- 


SO vininen soncce anccth svn ved te stadatablgbipeieds 738 
Gollection of money belonging to and with- 
held from the United States, Secretary 
of the Treasury may employ not more than 
three persons to aid in the................707 


terms of employment, compensation, 
AB tiie sasisninité th chbatne veeresnsinthndd BAe Sedeces 707 
penalty upon such persons for miscon- 
GCE 20 ccsee servescos costes beswecced Seecse eoces 707 


Cellector of customs at Chicago to be allowed, 
in settlement of his accounts, for certain 


j 
| 
| 
} 


| 
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i] 


acting as superintendents of lights......727 
when to act as shipping commissioner...776 
to select lands for certain minor Indian chil- 


DEBE <iasce sescecesensasenns a aittddnke cSibvth ease see 817 
Collectors of internal revenue—see Internal 
Revenue. 
BPPropriation fOL...... ..ceeeeee ceeeeeeseseerers 707 
net compensation of, in no case to exceed 
$4,500 per annum......... 0+ eeeeeees daecees 707 


duties of, under internal revenue law, in re- 
spect to distilled spirits, fermented liquors, 


md GODROO iivcscdds nd kéiine SE . «2101-774 
for united internal revenue districts to be 
re ett ieee TUE 

to give bond, &e........ b: decanves = bebeeses nee 


Colorado of the West, appropriation for com- 


pleting the survey of the, by Professor J. 


fi eonns si sdsspoubas tbbeees éoneea 
Colorado reservation in Arizona, appropria- 
tion for irrigating canal on........ piekbee 749 
Colorado Territory, appropriation for territo- 
rial government in........ pr asenbh vlindeedbaives 709 

for oflice of surveyor general in......710, 809 
for Indian service iM.............s.seeeeees 2 0 149 
for survey of public lands in.......... rey i 
for law library for............ svneds/ webibveut ‘ces 813 
post roads established in...........++. -719, 818 


lands constituting Fort Collins military 
reservation in, made subject to ne 

and homestead entry...........s0-esseee ees 724 
corporators of the centennial board of 
finance from 

| Columbia Hospital for Women and Lying-in 
Asylum, and other charities, appropria- 


a 
| Collectors of customs, settling accounts of, |} Commissioner of General Land Office 


| 


tion for support of the....... bh bch bentevonee 810 | 
for purchase of building........ se deivdabees .810 
for alterations and repairs. ................+ 810 
title to the real estate to be vested in the 

United States........ b wdileine bihintoes # tedaesbha 810 


no part of property to be devoted to other 
purposes than a hospital, &c., without the 
consent of the United States............. 810 
additional directors, their appointment and 
term of office...... yes eaaebetadenons peinthes 810 
Columbia Institute for the Deaf and Dumb, 
appropriation for....... $6 sodesvstbiadeeebieind 729 
Columbia Institute for the Deaf and Dumb, 
appropriation for salaries, maintenance, 


ED ovececens cosvas-covesié sb) sedtes vests sss deassee 810 
for purchase of the estate known as Kendall 
RIC iccate weossenes suite tabeieieela socdniccemeelO 


real estate now owned by, to be conveyed to 
the United States as trustee before any 
part of the appropriation is expended, 810 
estate may be sold when Congress directs, 
810 

Columbia, South Carolina, appropriation for 
building for post office and court-house 


Bb -veceses o seecenees sous enue ously dhindaewns enttbace . 808 
Columbus arsenal, appropriation for........811 
Comanches, appropriation for the............ 741 


Commanding General of the Army, appro- 
priation for expenses of office of the...774 
er agents, appropriation for salaries, 


Xe., eresecee seeces O00 ere coveesece coves .733 
 demmneees General, site for office 
DE sds vis iris ance buvdeudbs aeeeuess Holtedeed bites TLL 

for clerks, &e.. Sieh wien Mandehicov sites MAT EE 


Commission—see - Commissioners. 
to determine the boundary line between the 
United States and British possessions 
between, d&c...........00 bis tosbeeses aibectes 698 
to examine and report to Congress a plan 
for the removal of the locomotive rail- 
road track in front of the western entrance 
of the Capitol......... pobsgeece 118 
to direct the expenditure of the appropria- 
tion for the observation of the transit of 
WORRB cnc veces saviseus's ccosévlies ceveee seedso OLS 
to consist Of WhODDL..........66 ssseeeeee seeeee 813 
Commissioner of Agriculture, appropriation 
for pay of, and of clerks, &c.......710-711 
Commissioner of Customs, appropriation for, 


eee eens ee eeee 


and for office of the................4. o aseee .707 
Commissioner of E See for 
the, and for clerks, &c..... btitws bieGleees 710 


; | Commissioner of Fish oat Fisheries, prepara- 
moneys lost by the fire......... ....0....008 814 il 


tion of tables, &c., of report of the.....728 





a 
priation for the, and for clerks, 7 
"eh eee woncud debs 709 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, appropriati oa 
for the, and for clerks in office of. 710 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, appropria 
tion for, and for office of the............. 797 
Commissioner of Patents, appropriation {o, 
the, for Assistant Commissioner, and fo, 
examiners and clerks........... 710 
Commissioner of Pensions, appropriation fo; 
the, and for clerks in office of the... 710 
Commissioners for appraising lands, &e.. » of 
Indians, pay of, and appropriation there. 
for... ° ee ° ott 50 
to make inventory and appraiseme nt of 
certain lands of the Ottawa Indians of 
Blanchard’s fork, &C...... ...sccscesesee.8 19 
appointment, pay, &c., Of.......66 reese se0u8 20 
to appraise lands of the Omaha Indians in 
PR ch oecs si esse mtnees 


FOP e eee wae 


Oe ORR Oe DOR e ee Hemet eeee es 


ppb eeen.cciserece 82] 
of the Pawnee Indians.................066 82 
of the Otoe and Missouria Indians......8) 


of the Sac and Fox of the Missouri tribe 

of Indians.......... Slas toteivesccse tin aca.: 82] 

to inquire into the depredations committed 
by Indians of Texas..................0 822 

to proceed to the frontiers and take testi. 
mony.. cveces ve «022 
Commissioners of claims may appoint special 
commissioners to take testimony in cases 


eeee seer eeeeeee ceeee 


eNO CIO 6s iss Sabie cechsccee toscgencs pines, 717 
authority of special commissioners, their 
SOOO; DO ine tvssissces ak xvedants Brett ee sete 717 
penalty for perjury in giving such testi- 
TONY o.cccccee sevvcvver seccvese sovesscce covccsees 717 
may employ agents to investigate claims, 718 
pay and expenses of agents............... 718 


detailed statements by...................718 
not to report to Congress any claim for over 


$10,000, unless, HC.......4. we eseeeeeee oe 718 
additional clerks’ to, and aid to short-hand 

TOPOL ....00 sevsecece sevveceee sevsveees soves 718 
their pay............. Le nckbuewes obbetindde sosenss ib 


to consider the claims of loyal citizens fo 

supplies taken, &c., during the pabellicn 
for the use of the ewes biG... 718 
Commissioners of United States courts, duties 
of, in respect tothe discharge of poor con: 
victs sentenced to pay fine and costs, and 
Sma PPIRONOE «ow dvsee vossis sovcveiee susees 
fees of.. anbbcee 
Commissioners to codify the laws of 
United States, appropriation for........ 712 
Common carriers, certain merchandise, im: 
ported at certain ports, and destined fi 
certain other ports, to be transported by, 
in locked Cars......000 secccssee voseeseee veosee 10 
INSPECLOTS ......000 «+ dudeavus tudeus < 701 
Comptroller of the Currency, appropriatio 
or, and for office of the..............06 00 
Comptrollers of the Treasury Ricca, 
appropriation for, and for offices of the, 70 
Condemned stores, proceeds of sales of, how 
to be covered into the Treasury......... 712 
this section not to apply to, &c., 712, 802 
Congress, number and apportionment of Rep: 
resentatives in, according to the ninth 
census.. weds UR 2692, 151 
in new States afterward admitted......... 692 
election of members of Forty-Third, 693, 751 
day established for the election of members 
of the Forty- Fifth. ......... .....2002 e200 693 
of eee ee i ee Fe tesen 693 
elections to fill vacancies......... sees 
provision for reporting and printing the 
debates in, for the Forty-Second Con- 


U0 


RON vs 6s 0se weeks Gis 5ak he pee Bop cee 92 000s 699 
for the Forty-Third, Forty- -Fourth, and 
Forty-Fifth Congresses........ aaeake ons 699 


(See Debates in Congress.) 
election for Delegates to the Forty-Third, 
from Washington and Idaho Territories, 
when to be held.. 715 
Congressional Cemetery, repair and improve 
ment Of..........s0008 
Congressional Globe, additional compensation 


to reporters of the Senate for the....... 709 
to reporters of the House for the.......... 706 
. 
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Congressional Library—see Library of Con- 
gress. 
appropriation BOP assbiese sctise Rh wteedenkn TOO | 
Congressional Printer, to contract with Rives 
& Bailey for reporting and printing the 
debates in Congress for the Forty-Second 
Congress, according to form, &e........699 
to report proposals received and estimates 
of expense for reporting, &c., for the 
Forty- Third, Forty- Fourth, and Forty- 
Fifth Congresses.......0. secccreececese seeeee 009 
ap spropriation for, and for office of.........705 
to open an account with each Department, 
&e., for which an appropriation has 
been made for printing, bid. ccid. toe 
not to execute any printing or binding 
beyond the amount of the appropria- 
GOs i nude induces deqndthad Spices eet biweitees FAR 
clerk and detailed reports.................712 
Connecticut, representation of, in Congress 
according to the ninth Census.......+...0698 
post roads established in.............seese 000719 
corporators of the centennial board of 


eer 


Ange: ROM vices cise-weebdeckgnddevackiehieicesd OO | 


payment to, for amounts advanced to pay 
extra surgeons, &c., for services prior to 
their muster into the service of the United 
States...... .804 
Constantinople, appropriation for pay of drago 
WAM Bhd ds Aeveddds ident ck sevdacees ceevisens COO 
interpreter at, to do duty of secretary of 
JOPOUIGT.cseee ccveses. 
Construction and Repair, appropriations for 
DNR Bi ciemcenvsvessesineanterecse sb tues tee 
Consul—see Consuls. 
one, authorized at Santarem, Brazil......782 
salary of, at Tien-Tsin, China, estab- 
PRADO ca vane cv bi scl emelsbedeabibets veeds sbeveweoe 4 OO 
Consular accounts, appropriation for agents to 
examine, to cease after June 30, 18738, 733 
law authorizing such agents repealed..... 733 
Consular and diplomatic « expenses, appropria- 
tion for, for year ending June 30, 1873, 
732-733 
envoys, mfinisters, and commissioners...732 


roo 


B 6 OOOO Oe PRR O eee ee eee tweet Cee eee ae 


secretaries of legation and assistants......733 | 


ministers to Hayti and Liberia..............733 
interpreters to legations, &c., to Turkey, 
Sian, China, and Japan. .............0066, 738 
contingent expenses of foreign  inter- 
COMUNE Shen sbevasecdevesies sbduke oldvaa se. FOO 
private amanuensis for Robert C. Schenck, 
733 
salaries of consuls general, consuls, and 
COMMETCiAl ABENLS.......06. ce seseee seveee eee LOO 
consulates in the Turkish dominions.....733 
rent of prisons for American convicts in 
Jay an, China, Siam, and Turkey.......733 
blank-books, stationery, &C.............+064. 78! 
ComMerCial AGENCIES ........ secceceee sseseesee TO 
marshals for consular courts. oan 
ROREIIMNEE, 250s crete wcetrcven soe csnsintvn tvdeee 100 


bringing home persons charged with | 
CTING ..00ce socesecee coves coccesececosccocs cecves (OO 
relief and protection of American sea- 


WE Gdn Aho hdd becdes sold AS. dds sae Va ahd oc kee 


services in rescuing American seamen...733 


ninth installment of Scheldt dues..........733 | 


aiter June 80, 1873, only one minister resi- 
dent to be accredited to Guatemala, 
Costa Rica, Honduras, Salvador, and 
Nicaragut.....ssoo.sevsessss sees sesses senses 13h 

the President to select the place of resi- 
dence of the minister.................66.733 
interpreter at Constantinople to perform 
duties of secretary of legation............ 73: 


office of secretary of legation to Japan | 


authorized 733 


ee eeee weeereees seeeees woceee sesecsese (UO 
no pay or allowance to be made to any | 
diplomatic officer after his official func- | 
tions terminate, except, &C.........06.4. 73% 
appropriation for agents to examine consu- 


lar accounts to cease alter June 30, | 
1873 teeeee 7 3 


FA Oe Cee nme eee Cente ee ee He Beets we eeee for 


“public documents’? not to be supplied to 
legations, except, &C.......+sssseeeee eeeeee 10D 
coupensation of chief clerk of Department 
of State established. 733 


PabWenedd beanbs onckdseent OO 


\ ousular clerks, appropriation for pay of...733 | 


42p Conga. 2p Sess.—B. 
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Consular courts, appropriation for marshals || 
iit nati eedlidthes evbibe wane debuts centectbig 733 
Consuls, compensation to be allowed certain, 
for extraordinary services during the late 
war in Europe 


duty of, as to effects of seamen and appren- || 


tices dying abroad................. dine Cake Ce | 


in foreign countries, to pay foreign postage | 
on letters for the United States detained 


in foreign ports........ ih bein ddd wale apdintes 0795 | 
Consuls general, consuls, &c., appropriation | 
for salaries, BG... Of 05.26.60 sc see '-000s voces .733 


Contracts—see Post Office Department. 
for carrying the mails, provisions concern- 
ing, in Post Office act......... o cveves 198-190 
Convention with Mexico, appropriation for | 
expenses of defending claims under...807 
Convicts, certain powers and duties relating to 
the imprisonment and discharge of, trans- 
ferred to the Department of Justice...695 | 
appropriation for rent of prisons for Ameri- 
can, in certain foreign countries.....733 | 
for maintenance of viene | 
provisions for the discharge of poor......753 
Convicts, military, at State penitentiaries, 
appropriations for care, &c........728, 813 

Coiiwners—see Mining Claims. 

of mining claims, rights, &c., of...........716 
Corks and cork bark, customs duty on, from 
August 1, 1872...... cebbhss pasecleges sJovee 2 165 
Corporations, Legislative Assemblies of Terri 
tories of the United States may by general 
laws permit, to be formed for certain pur- 
POBES 2.2000 000000 sovcvceee oO ZU 
** Corporeal,’’ the word, stricken from certain 
rules, &c., for the government of the Army 
of the United States.............ssc08 secon T70 
Cortland village, New York, condemned can- 
non, &c., to Soldiers’ Monument Asso- 
CREAR Bib sivs vivees Ain ccs dic dsenine ct bene seco 0 302 
Cotton, certain claims for, to be paid......700 


SHRP Re Oe ee ee eee eee 


OOOO e eee eens 


States for seizures 
ee eeee eeeee e teeee -f 730 
other claims not included................ ose 700 
Cotton, captured or abandoned, judgments of 
Court of Claims for, to be paid without 
deduction for internal revenue tax...... 814 


against the United 


se eeeenee eee 


Cotton, manufactures of, customs duty on, | 
from August 1, 1872......... ....00 osseee 00 1 OO | 


Counterfeiting Treasury notes—see Penalty. 
and other Government securities, appropri- 
ation for the detection and conviction of 
persons engaged in. dbibe wadciimeeiedlee 
Court- houses, buildings for, t to be erected, and 
appropriation therefor, at— 
Albany, New York............... wee e296, 808 


—_ 





Baltimore, Maryland.......... .....c000 s-e000+0808 
Charleston, South Carolina.................. 725 
Chicago, Illinois........... pid atbheand 

Cincinnati, Ohio.......... .... 
Columbia, South Carolina...... ..............808 | 
Hartford, Connecticut..................698, 808 
Indianapolis, Indiana...................697, 808 
Little Rock, Arkansas..........ccccs sseseceee la 


. 
. 
. 
_ 
_ 


|| Cousin, Bartholomee, act for 





| Currency, national, 


Madison, Wisconin......... sssesee sooeeeeee 808 || 
Ogdensburgh, New York........... habnatdbee 808 || 
annem, PHORM an i550 ai iecivs ects cscs ares BOB 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania............ .o0 + 804 


Os chtisiciataccdonk daccitoncékcnecc 1 Ot 


Saint Lonis, Missoari........ ...sccc.s sescsese 
Trenton, New Jersey... 
WROs BHOW WIDER. cede cdddnsnde siccepcconssead Ol | 
sentence of, not to affect | 


.698 


' 
i 
itninseeses sovene tekeOOt | 
' 
| 


additional pay for reénlistments in the || 


wep 


I ohne cae sinner ontsiane ovata DO 
nor deposits of savings by enlisted men, 723 
brauding or marking the body of any soldier 


by sentence of, made illegal..............775 
Court of Claims, appsopriatiou for judges and 
OffiCETS Of ss. s0sce sesseseee sess vowes wscbabuce so0dhe 
forreporting GeCisioNnS......... ...e00 eeeeeeeee 112 || 
to pay judgments Of..........00 seeeeseeseveee I 12 || 
no part to George Chorpeuning.....,..... 712 


deficiency appropriation for........... 

Courts of the United States, act to restore the | 
records of, in the northern district of 

Nis gee as ceca a etacentl ieee 697 


ownwwe beeen | 


} 
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Conrts of the United States— Continued. 
notice of proceedings to be served on 
whom....... casei miaeedssn Oud 
certified copics of certain lost official returns 
to be filed in court and have effect ot 


ORO eee ee eee eee eee cee 


OPIMIIONB ie vcice sce Stalk GAA An ohhh Gb aed ves 697 
judgments and decrees of, when may be en 

forced...... aban Wi od tallda cone lined sas jabucs 697 
district attorneys to take steps to restore 

WRIT dithies Caden vinden a dweséi destbnveeOe 
act to perpetuate testimony in the......... 715 


depositions de bene esse in civil cases.....715 
to be taken apne what notice..... ree bs 

Te: CAMS GUUS cic ba ocd <cstaeiiercadendca ncn LO 
where there is no ‘attorney of record...715 
power of court not limited by this.....715 
appropriations for expenses of the.......712, 
729, 806 


fo jurors and witnesses............729, 806 
suits and prosecutions............729, 806 


enforcing civil rights act.........729, 806 
provisions concerning practice and pleadings 
in the. eccce ecece cecses cocees estes ceees saute, 1 1538 


‘the relief of 

those claiming lands under, extended for 

CE SOUR enctsnnesins en 
Creeks, appropriation SOP (RG tiiventanhnen ges FOO 
for payment of interest on the trust fund 

ee onn.aemie nqiada ep aleides LO 

fur expenses of general council of........750 
reserved lands of, not to be surveyed with- 

Oh CAMA CONGR cncancov.scnsonparse ceases 40 

Crimes against the United States, appropria- 

tion for the detection, &c., of...........707, 

729, 773, 806, 807 

Criminal cases, challenges allowed in treason 

ANd Capital CABES.......00 cereccees secves sooner d SZ 

in other felonies......... so ttienee 800 

iu other civil and criminal cases...........783 
where there are several defendants, ......783 


+ Cee ee wee tee eee® 


| Criminal causes in courts of the United States, 
receipts to be taken in full for all claims || 


provisions concerning practice in......753 
indictments not to be affected by defects in 
matters of form Only. .......0:. seceeeee 108 

nor trials or judgments be delayed.....753 
defendants may be tuund guilty of the offense 
charged, or of an attempt to commit the 
COE Ee Me cn ccsadnmnepenes cbtis dee4idnd 100 
in an indictment against se veral, if jury 
cannot agree as to all, they may agree 
upon a verdict as to some, &c........ 753 
new trial as to others scosenes of OO 
judgments for fines, &c., in, may be enforced 
by execution as in civil causes........753 
issue of execution on the judgment not to 
discharge the defendant from imprison- 
ment when, &c.. sdbecdaaahdtat coved DO 
poor convicts, provisions as to the discharge 


wre 


ic cnaiteed ae pisddedadeskichine sthheatatetdesheo 100 
Crocket, James, graduating, hic. ‘artridge, 
Appropriation fOr testing... secre TD 
Crows, appropriation for the.......... ce... we 148 
Culpeper, Jesse W., appropriation to pay 
JORRMENE ABGAMNG.. 0 sccinsisesove covicsesce v00 129 


expenses of issuing, de- 
stroying, &c., to be paid from what appro- 
priation, and not to exceed what. .738 
appropriation for expenses of 


making, 


|| Custom-houses, buildings for, to be erected, 
Raleigh, North Carolina.....................820 | 


and appropriations therefor, at— 


Albany, New York.........,c.000 ceseeees 696, 808 
Astoria, Oregon....... (haiti haoindnbiliteens 727 
Baltimore, Maryland.............00.0ssseee se 727 
Charleston, South Carolina..... ici twcaws 308 
Chicago, Illinois....... beh oncitiidins iain teed dation OO | 
Cincinnati, Ohio..... sepikiaha stiaeedds o esees096 

lall Kiver, Massacbusetts................: ban te 
Hartford, Connecticut......... 0.0000 698, 4U8 
Knoxville, Tennessee. ......000 ..ceee cee ceeeee 12, 
TIO. MIN occ cnc dncnccase seocusnn .727. 8U 

New Orleans, Louisiana, ... ......606 s+ see Bue 
Newport, Rhode Island............06 ++. 727 
Ogdensburgh, New York... .... ...s000 s+ 808 
Port Huron, Michigan .......cssee see ceeeeeees #19 
OCR IE SAID cincotancedes Gbddtnde Woo, cdtiaccios 727 
PRG, EO Bid ini disidteie Sed eewdd snes sine ns 725 
Saint Louis, Missourt.........00 se: ceeseeee » 008 
Saint Paul, Minnesota ...............+. nadebie 727 





lut , certain paintings, 


statuary, “ar d 
admitted free 


JOMCDGS. .cvccese see HD 


at certain 


ports, b 


ed rr certain other how to be 


p rts, 


whose control .....700 
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iniess, 7c 2e0e 66600” Seon 008 p sous 701 


om 
pol 


a 
leather 
ct 
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men scenes Gu die Cadeds adeilbenes iO4 
ae | 
and skins.. | 


eccory root. 


boards, &ec 
planed lumber .. 
hubs, bl 


timber, 


{ 
CKS, &C 


i otton bags, &« 
insulators in telegraphy, except, &c.... 
ille 


inVAS, 


Mons or Canhel 


‘ he ind COPE DAE occ vecvce vecvce eccvce ove 6 U0 


mu urd 


currants, figs, rais 


condensed milk ... 


lire-¢ racks PS 


and tin 


ni uoiron 


uUmpDrenia and parasol ribs aud stretch 


Is72, of duty to be 
it. of the duties now im 


m” manufactures of cotton, 765 


rates 


pp msed up 
&c., and manufactures thereof, 
and st and manutactures there- 


wools, 765 


ron eel 
.100 


not otlberwise pr waited. Sor. and 


mMeLais, 


mani ctures thereol, except, &c. ,765 
wire rope ed wire strand or chain, 765 
paper and manufactures thereof, ex- 
ig BOs eis iws enninn nse debidedac dnndestieiee i009 
books and printed matter not otherwise 
especially provid PS anicsee © vecvee 765 
manufactures of lLodia rubber, gutta 
POCO WE: PEER Ws casei viaces <ipdunnae coves 765 
OI RDG senendied exten tebese uelend i605 
glass and glass-ware ......... scccsvess soccee 765 
unwrought pipe-clay, &ec., aod fuller’s 
NE cicttcser cunncesen const Ulaeastevenee 765 
ither, and manufactures of skins, bone, 
LVOTR, DORM, -GSiiseccvenese'vere ses 10 OD 
liquorice paste OF JUICE. .......cceee cree 165 
ten per ceut. ad valorem additional duty 
alter October i, 1872, on certain goods 


the produce of countries east of the C 


Cape 
of Good Hope, when imported from 
places west of that cape......... d vevetbus ~765 


INDEX TO THE 


Continued. 


‘ustoms duties 


articles exempt from duty on and after 
August 1, 1872...... 0000 OE 765-766 
st 1arG [OF ViIMCWAL ...cccoce coscce cvccce ccccce 106 
( ) machiner y for steam towage on 
canals to be free of duty for two years, 
and steam-plow mac RIROEY cckesdacbeie ss 766 
imported goods, &c., in public stores, 
August 1, 1872, to pa: iy what duty...... 767 
duties paid on goods in bonded warehouses 
to a aiinshel dentine wisest p acadh pave heste 767 
certuin articles exported for benefit of memo 
back. when entitled thereto......... ...+« 767 
materials for the construction, &c., of 
certain vessels may be imported in 
RIT Ne bansmbkaes coke eo ebecbbienes gaeas 


no duties to be paid thereon if, &c......767 
such vessels not to engage in coastwise 
trade for more than two months in any 
year except, &c.. 


coeccee oe ccvcccece (Uf 


| 


materials for repairs of certain vessels may | 


be admitted free of duty sitpoers SOE 
duties may be remitted on salt used in curing 
certain fish 767 
Secretary of the 
paid on goods remaining in stores August 


hy AOE Basses : 


oe eeeeee wee 


D. 


Dakota Grand Trunk Railway Company, right 
of way through the public lands granted 


Treasury to vefaed duties 


$18 | 


ere phish cen dives tbawes wit tenet ees 
extent of grant....... puttin dedenssthinn pdeieviewes 108 
materials for construction and land for | 
GOPOLE. 056500. idetend tide ie shbehs aosakvicckseglate 754 
company may mortgage its road, &c...... 754 
route to be located and road completed | 
WU AB oii dh cks d0ccdchdo wineeen Saecky <vaneod 
rights of other roads...... elke oie io eastuseea see a 
Dakota land district established in Dakota | 
lerritory..... Sensi ilk Season jieveedi eb ae 
boundaries, and location of “offic Oicveca cul 73 
register and receiver, and their pay...... 73 
Dakota Southern Railroad Company, de- 


clared a legal corporation, 
counties or towns gri inting 


and votes of 
aid to its con- 


ern rae ene Pe 





struction not invalidated......... ......s. 740 
right of way through public lands granted 
BO vie seus é eebbewvace déeees Odd won decedewccder cosese 740 | 
shall issue certain amounts of stock to 
counties, &c...... ha waseit bdes iibivcien unin’ .740 
Dakota Territory, post roads established in, 
692, 719-720, 818 

appropriation for territorial government 
Dh pctsedeis ssive o wuesce ee cneeconses nesses Oey tal0 


for office of surveyor general in...7 10, 809 


for Indian service in. 
for survey of public lands in....... 


oocess 129, 649. | 


ahnahe 


persons hulding preémptions on public lands | 


in, Ke., 


ween eeeeee 


disapproved, except, &c......... 
corporators of the centennial 
Anance £0 ....00.s0.008 osevenes 


board 


Mike be ddee aOR 
title of certain Sioux Indians to certain land 
in, to be inquired into...... .....cs00 cee .782 


Darien route, survey of ship-canal.. . 


ot bridge, pass their cars, Xc., 


EBIODG iveosncse-en 
may, upon 
own track 


payment of, &c., 
and bridge....... 


bridge to strike the Illinois shore, 


&c..... o eeeeee er eee 


Davis, Nelson H., to be 
Dead letters—see Post Office Department. 
provisions concerning, in the Post 
act ees evecceee 
Dealers in leaf tobacco—see Internal Revenue. 


to have one year additional to 
714-715 | 
a ceriain act of the Letlahaiee Assembly of, | 
eestss GO 4 
of | 


seessoeb dad | 
Davenport and St. Paul Railroad Company | 

may, upon payment of one third of cost 
over the 
bridge across the Mississippi river at Rock 
Vidchdowwstitdiidint OE 
maintain its 
sobs weve 161 
may use the approaches to such bridge, 761 
where, 
wee 161 
track and bridge when to be completed, 761 
appointed to a place 
in Inspector Genewal’s department, 802 


Office 


special tax upon, and who to be deemed | 


such bidiveds Avblesensins 


OLS ccscceces eevcees eee cere eeeeeceeees 


oosa tan 


who not to pay special tax as such deal- 


Bividsia 494 8 

















MOBta DR nsscecer sveiss -sovestacdtdinveeed 20, '4 
New MeXxico.......0.....cssee coveseenes (205 I= 
Utah. 
Wy FOIE ..0cecoccecees- coc cen soceocece ‘ 
internal revenue stamps, paper, and dies, ho 


ocece veces cesces cecese secesese socecs t 


captured and abandoned property.......-'-! 
expenses of suits, &c...........+000+ me, 


Coast Survey, repairs, &c., of vessels. + 
pay, &c., of engineers of steamers....-'- 
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nn — 
Debates in Congress, contract for reportin, m Deficic 
and printing, for two years, from Marc, 2 th 
4, 1871, to be made with Rives & B i Ju 
MOMs ri sbocenrsnces cipotiel debe cohabit bah Seki ies cai . ti? 
appropriation therefor... ....sc000 sees on, a publ 
proposals for reporting, &c., for the F ER 
Third, Forty-Fourth, and Forty-| ‘ ne 
Congresses to be advertised for... ; Ss cu 
those received, to be laid before Congr. a 
with estimates of cost of printing at; 4 
Government Printing Office........... 4 
no debates to be reported, &c., at public , 
pense, except upon written contracts, | e 
no person to be employed as a reporter { q 
the House without the ar < ‘a 
Speaker...» ponbih ss ospasiiunl 69 4 co 
De Camp, C yommodore Johan, to be promot ‘& 
to his original relative position as a 
rear admiral on the retired list of i mi 
OGD a ciisiin chivecipaintsdeninnd Wesgiinecdiivies: vwenes i) cu 
Deficiency appropriation for the service ¢ ; ap 
the Government for the fiscal year en: hr 3 As 
June 80, 1872, and former years, 725-7: : ' 
House of Representatives. ised boatassania, 72 po 
CATLAZE™) 2000. c00e vesccccee sovcccoee sescecene sovees 72 
constructive, not to be paid for...... 72 il 
folding documents......... ....- SAGE coke swiacee 72 Trea 
official reporter for Globe for Forty-s; i 
ie COON 5 <b cons, spin ocnics series seer 72 e} 
Speaker may appoint a clerk............7 ree 
ae sthsententtnsd pads aoe bene én 7 col 
no appointment to be made on the Do 
keeper’s rolls.......06 +++ ives lndhatksicens val 
PED. cdsunnsmnentenbetebenses ind aah Seales ais 16s 72 ; Sal 
payment of mileage for session of May £ , 
10, 1871, authorized .......00 ...000 see. 72 Jol 
heating apparatus ..........seee0 seers ewacnse i2 Jol 
John C. Knowlton, as messenger......72 gal 
Rives & Bailey for sets of Con: gressio Sa! 
Globe to certain Senators.............. 723 
Clerks to COMMILLEES. .......00.0seeeee ee 
Capitol police.......s0 cece seeees RE | 
Library Of Congress .......00 ...c00 sesssseee 12 Un 
Rives & Bailey for reporting, Xe UO 
bates of Forty-First Congretss.........7. War 
Department of State. ........-.eceseseeeeeeee 12 pa} 
SEATD. CLOT MARG casdsnnns <sobsnsed ieee vee ceo]? qui 
pamphlet laws and in newspapers......7. 
foreign intercourse...... sth battens sickens i2 ‘ 
allowance to John P. Hale.............. 72 
to certain consuls for extraordiua ord 
services during the late war nat 
OIE ccnintncnap setae 100 scongheve course 72 ap} 
contingent expense of consulates......../.) 7 
dragoman at Constantinople.............72 pay 
Protestant cemetery in Malaga. ........7. € 
9 MeOXICO 0..00...0 200 00000 cee vee vee covceeee (2) ME 81g) 
Cape Spartel light............ 200 see eee serene ig | 
United States legation in Franee........ ; . 
extraordinary expenses of minister ga 
RSG Ler . nendwhis dalnatiaeladd laboLdoh ep aiun ox0ees 72 = 
amanuensis to Robert C. Schenck......7- y 
consular building at Tangiers............72) pul 
American seamen in foreign countries, ‘2 : 
inquiry respecting food fishes............/-) Ry - 
report of commissioner of fish and fis By ie 
QUAD 5.454 bis tivickocmastane stsbediiecssisccewt) TE ae 
Mint and branches,.........s.0000 seeserseereene/2) re 
branch mint at San Francisco..... i2 a 
at Carson City...........ccccccccecreres 2) TM rs 
assay office, Boise City........... sss! a 
independent Treasury... ......ceceeeeeeeeerees | a 
officers, &c., in New York city........./° : W 
territorial governments, .........eeeeeeeereees | fas 
District of Columbia......... 2. seeeeeeeeeer ae? 
CPOVORRGRs (GEC cdc cesbks edad verod,cescee-co0se i : es 
Board of Health..........c0cceeeeee cee! Pe, 
eNO onc. cctinnncns snnnve nce sstisbnts soveneses rE " 
ATIZODB 2.0.00. eeccceee coves ceneeeees se ceeeerers i fa 
Diakote......0000 secrcccce seocvcece ve sosceee veers i) eu 
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Deficiency appropriation for the service of 


the Government for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1872, and former years—Con- 
tinued. 

buildings 


States..... cuenbendh 


throughout the a 


1? 
hiw 


eens centre ee 


new State Department building . = Te 
custom houses..... a ee al "one 27 
Astoria, Oregon ....cccce ceseeee bisisev 127 


Baltimore, Maryland............00. ses 727 
Knoxville, Tennessee... ..... cece seeeee dod 
Machias, RR ns son cceoanes eiiens een dee 
Newport, Rhode Island.................727 
Portland, Maine......... ....... i eatakename 
ie Patil, WEUPMONGER Ss sicccisve concacaconss tO 


court-house at— 


Charleston, South Carolina............729 | 


ee eee 
marine hospital, Chicago............. em ST 


city of Detroit for wood pavement......727 
appraisers’ stores, Philadelphia. .. 727 


Assistant Treasurer’s office, St. Louis, in 
the State of Missouri 727 


teeeccce. eoscsessesl ad 


post office, Baltimore, Maryland........ 727 
Newport, Rhode Island...... nongnnanaet 
Ps Died cakika covipecseye> penes dt 

Treasury, miscellaneous..... she hn itidaibliestai: CE 
light-stations at Manistee..... pabcuens Sebeeee 

epairs, &c., on buildings...... bade seartens 727 


reéstablishing lights on southern coasts, 727 
collectors acting as superintendents of 


; mae 
Ee re ee a 


vaultS, GRIGG, BRE LOCKS 6, scccsjcias sescees 727 
salary of Second Comptroller estab- 
TAA eke eR cece eee a cine sigtetnci el 
FON 22 MEINE ncaa dhsidas ddpcavieo satarscate 727 
John Gordon ..... tee caansbah wageissind GaEOe TC 
gaugers in New York.......20.sscccscceacel2l | 


sulury of secretary of Territory of New 
Mexico, as superintendent of public 
buildings ... ‘iahitenes: hep sheetenel 
law authorizing, repealed........ 727 


Sor 


secceerl i 
United States marshal of Nebraska... 
O. 'F. 


 ] 
shad 
Rockwell, mail contractor........727 


fai 


War Department. ........ sccccccscssseeed ad “128 


ran | 


DAF GUDGPEMROI voce ovine nomces:es seecsevquens tM 
quartermaster’s department ..........000. 727 
barracks and quarters. ...........+-000. 72! 


ror 


clothing and equipage................s«. 728 | 


no claim for use of any patent... ...728 
ordnance and ordnance stores...........728 
national military cemeteries ..............728 
appropriation for collecting, &c., volun- 
teers to be for present year only......728 
payments to States of amounts due jor 
enrolling, &c., troops. .........200 seesee 129 
signal office, observation and report of 
PRION Gs serprve wlnnchactanccunntpyete teins 120 

no part to be paid to certain telegraph 
OAIIE, gs on8 op cree 0xnegs woodee andere de 
insane volunteer soldiers... .......06 see00 728 
Board of Visitors at West Point.........728 
public buildings, &c., around Washing- 
MEDS Ai ca pncbinshcaathackthe cede eds heasedghsess eC 
survey and MAD..-.--++. srdpesigeceenpacios 400 
grading, &c., circle, Ge .........eesees 002 129 
Kxecutive Mansion and grounds........728 
contingencies of the Army. .......+. ..+00. 72! 
freedmen’s hospitals and asylum .......728 
military convicts at State peniten- 
SEN scetemeciatbenetiins shemeinvenivennn ae 
abandoned and captured property......728 


Navy Department...... 20.000 sccsosece son ese eee 28 


MOSING CORPG. .aeseneonser sseeee.soeeceoee one soe 128 
survey of route for ship: canal between = 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans............728 


Interior Department...... sc. sesere eee T28— 729 


al in ae 
removing papers to Seaton House...728 
I nos scoethce iseseapehenones TAM 
aa r 
depositing public moneys,and clerks,72 
MN Ee cn se ccna csi ntpiae F os 
plates for official gazette...............728 
copies, how to be distributed......728 
SUbSCrIPLtiON PTICE.......04 ceeeee eeeeee 129 
ET ERIT 000000008 co vpree- ans cancce neoceppns LOU 
CENSUS, CENSUS-tAkeTS......... ceseee ceesveeed 2 
limit to amOuNt..........00c00 seeseeeee one 129 
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Deficiency appropriation for the service of 
the Government for the fiscal year ending | 
June 30, 1872, and former years—Con- 


tinued. 
Interior Department— 
public works....... neiecesat pices ssusieac tae 729 
Columbia Institute for Deaf and 
Rar es Be tae sich te: 729 
Smithsonian Institution........... ...... 729 


geological survey by Professor Hayden,729 || 


surveyor general’s office, Louisiana... 725 
C ongressional Cemetery........ wn cepa 
Capitol extension...... ....ccece seecee 

disbursing clerk of Department to make 


") 


tad, ( 


disbursements for building...... 729 
pay NE daria: wi bisdhisscabeicns oo (29 
accounts of F. W. Clemons. eibdiesmek ae 
lamps and service-pipe....... eettirense 729 
REID an s 5 inns cnet sass idascanecai TOO 
SEN atom, strastbienextbei ernie gab Gpvens 729 
Arickarees, Gros Ventres, and ey 
GODB achive ih dei sisal seth gat cohen eileaeannee 
Kaw Indians in Kansas........ setbeaiansaa 729 
Milk River agency, Montana......... 729 | 
EE b dekbos wieuntinhiees 729 
Osages ...... hier seniane ndanee vassncadaunedat 729 
Quapaws, ........ nesgnes sess gies f pewues east 729 
UII SE SS a Be 729 
Senecas ........ sibs eaass iakhtiy aeuattcbiabehcs 729 


certain persons to receive no part of 


this appropriation ......... sss. 129 

receiving, to be guilty of a misde- 

COROT vcsinniscnishivnass dnevelen iy 729 

SOG sisnicvees cnssiees+e mis teeentt phkodeneeel 729 
salaries of district judges. ......... ...600..729 
general expenses of the courts...... 000 (29 
revision of the statutes, clerical and other 
SAIGON isco neesicvereieeniae. 729 


this to continue only to June 80,1873, 7 
Court of Claims, attorneys, &c., fees...7 
books for Department of Justice........7: 
judgment in Edgerton vs. Culpeper.....7 
William E. Parker, for travel of 

SINT sine sixes exeanin de panicle sihdarpinne dans 730 
wages of certain workmen to be settled, 

without reduction for reduction of hours 


Judge 


of labor..... sia SR dpinewnpinabele dia vaetees soe BU 
certain persons born in Oregon to be 
deemed CitiZens. ...... cesses veces adits co a 730 


pier at Lewes, Delaware......... 7 
certain claims for cotton to be paid. ...7: 
certain other claims not included....7 
Delaware, representation of, in Congress ac- 
cording to the ninth census.. . 6S 
corporators of centennial board of finance 
I ern vesas cia'psase Coes seecee cevees seeeeeece 755 
Delawares, appropriation for the.......... 2.743 
for payment of interest on trust fund of,749 
Delegates in Congress—see Congress. 
provision for the election of.................693 
Delphine, the brig, an American regi ister to 
be issued to......... eer 
| Demurrers in criminal cases in I ederal courts 





tion for sabsstadomi 


to indictments, &e., when overruled, what | 


judgment to be entered. viata vente FO 
Denver, appropriation for branch mint at, 709 
city of, may purchase certain public lands 
for CEMELETY .....e.0e verseeee ; suas 


ee eee eeeee 


boundaries, and price Bahan 732 | 


Denver and Rio Grande Railway Company, 


right of way through the public lands | 
wet Dee | 


SAG: BD [Giana jv0snvenecsorstenes 


railway when to be completed..............803 


Department of State, appropriation for ex- 
penses of the......... guctentin oe 706 
pamphlet laws and in newspapers. 


106, 726 
publication of laws in newspapers atter March 


| 
} 
ne 
' 
} 
| 


1575, 00 COMDM iss ccdiceieon codes cr Cavaepeeee 106 
proof-reading, stationery, &c......... shases 106 
books; maps, Xc......... S@teekbe spepnwenseeees 106 

| Mexican claims commission................ 706 
| Spanish commission...... ... ccccecces cee cseses 706 


for new Department building............... (27 
OR UES CHOWK MUTE da cncsis sicscevic acer eaedetoser' lee 
foreign intercourse, Ge .......66 ccecee coenee vee 726 
salary of chief clerk of, established........ 738 


Department of the Interior, appropriation for 


itt isdinbcdeinaiele inde oieecen woe et 09-711 
| Depositions de bene esse in civil cases, in 
United States courts, to be taken on what 
notice... ..... eetina ital thee chine va paneled aeeaiee 15 
In Cases iN TEM... 1.00. iveebiorssn see omeaneeee 
where there is no attorney of record..... 715 
| power of court not Jimited ...0..cccocee oveeee 715 
Deposits, valuable mineral, in public lands, 
provisions concerning...... penincnntncs 115-717 
| (See Mining Claims.) 

savings, by enlisted men of the Army, with 
ArMy pAaVMAStETS.........000 ceeceees . 723-72 
forfeitable by desertion, but not by sentence 

of court-martial.............. 12 


m- 





/ exempt, &., for soldier's debts............72 
Entereat RRCPOOM siccex weeds seeicadee va bcadecdsis 72 
Government liable for......... .......- doncickes 42 


system, &c., how put in execution 


tax upou, in banks, &e., to be paid semi- 

MP ROBNY 60 i160 Oh <detads Genes eet ee 773 
in provident institutions, savings banks, &c., 

of not over $2,000 in the name ef one 
person, exempt frOM tax...... sc. sceceeees 7738 


(See Banks, ae. ) 
Depredations by Indians, rules for presenting 
claims for pay for, to be prepared 750 
claims to be investigated ......... ..c00 cee 750 
no payment to be made without a specific 


SP DLODIGUOI ic sis<ske-c0stsses excaetvervel oo (00 
committed upon the frontiers of Texas to 
be investigated...... 0 cdig 06e's0neds coe seeseesie $22 


Depredations upon public umber, eppraprie- 


Seadis'tesceveec CLO 
Deputy clerks of United States courts, appoint 
ment, tenure of office, pay, &c., of.....800 
clerk responsible for detaults of...........800 
Deputy collector, 


customs, authorized at 
Shreveport, Louisiana............... o6e00- 094 
salary, and how determined.................694 


when to act as shipping commissioners, 776 
Deputy commissioners of internal revenue, 
appropriation for pay Of........0.sceseeeee TOT 
Desertion to cause forfeiture of pay and sav 
ings of enlisted men of the Army......724 
Desertion of seamen, losses by, how, may be 


supplied...... ese eabaien wussepocces seamesasnessias B06 

| punishment for..... bedeiees ches anevada veneeee 779 
GURGAON sii ki das icgsativemmmaaue Hie seine aoe 
wages forfeited by........s.00 cesses 40 ewecees eed OO 


Detection and conviction of violators of inter- 
nal revenue laws, sums necessary for, may 


BO Pie erences evecvus beobanenedgueend OF 5nd 00 
appropriations for.........00. sickaend cutis t10 


Detection and punishment, of violators of in- 
ternal revenue laws, appropriation for, 707 


|| of counterfeiting securities of the United 
| ° States, and other frauds upon the Gov- 
ernmeut........ 00 0ccne seccececese co 0040 voc cese00 O00 
Detectives and scouts, (Army,) appropriation 

" SOUR iceacsis Niscimiiiiavdane ebodee vessadaee dvsaes tO 


Department of Agricuiture, appropriation for | 


expenses Of the...........000 sssessee 10-711 
collecting statistics and preparing reports,710 


purcbase and distribution of seeds.........710 | 


experimental garden.. ssasovegseed AO 
beoks of reference, &. iemsentes 
Department of Justice, powers and duties of 
the Secretary of the Interior relating to 
the imprisonment or discharge of certain 





Cotes eee eee eeee 


convicts transferred to..... a ee 
seal of, established ...... 000.00 ssvcsece sosccesee 890 
authentication of documents, rect ords ‘kc. 695 
appropriation for the..........06. a6 San oped ove 712 


for books for...... skiedecay iihtaalaae s 729 


to have control of prosecutions of suits for 


money due Post Office Department,797 || 


Detroit, amount expended i in wood pavement 
to be refunded to............. 
Detroit arsenal, appropriation for............811 
Dickinson county, lowa, selections of swamp 
lands in, may be received, &Kc...........606 
Diplomatic officers, no pay or allowance to, 
after their official functions terminate, 
SBOOGGy Be sresors sosnccen sreeveceas stdnbeddece I OO 
law forbidding payment of salaries to two 
ministers for the same place for more 
than thirty days repealed...... aaboateiinetes 733 
Direct taxes, lands in insurrectionary States 
sold fur, not to be recovered in proceed- 
ings against purchasers, &c., without 
showing, BOscenpsenammens memati: BOO 


} 
| 























































































1) 
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D 


1) 


D 


1) 


Dis 


Dischar 


Di 


Dis 


re ix Continucd 
iow bheid by he United States, ac 
quired under direct tax acts, may be 
estored to former legal owners upon 
proof, &c., and payment of taxes, in 
ter and improvements....... 715, 800 
in South Carolina, including tracts pur- 
chased under Army and Navy sale 
to i ré Lore Bo Re oe a ee oe SOU 
purchasers evicted from, through failure 
f title, to be repaid their purchase- 
money &e eednbebt wieees day OO 
value of, if not agreed, how to be determ 
ined Sevag: sub) babies GGbebe wenhes wee SOU 
tit! the United States to be released, 
I CIN TNR, fos ece scdaconse teoscs eosisieed 800 
inredeemed lands at expiration of time, 
«&C.. lO be sold nt public auction, &e 2 BOY 
moneys arising from sales of ‘* school farm ”’ 
land appropriated to the use of free | 
» iblic schools in certain parishes....800 
he wto be eX] ended coe eee seseecese & seseee oes SOO 
premises occupied as a court-house in Beau 
fort, South Carolina, released to the 
county ...... Poke Vuvvew bepnes budesesewouwaed SOO 
BabiliLies, political, imposed by fourteenth 


amendment, &c., removed from all persons 


CRO, BO vsviews sa ccerdyceies Weiss tees votes ssc 732 
sability under Post Office act may be re- 
moved with written consent, &c......... 798 
sabled persons in the military and naval 
service, appropriation for surgical appa 
ratus, &c., for relief of the...... ........ 7710 
sbursing clerk of the War Despartme nt, 
services of, how to be paid EES 752 
harge of convicts under the United States 
laws, &c., certain powers, &c., relating to 
the, transferred to the Department of 
Ju EOD 080d secnd éc0cneses ecvendess ccocvenee sbeeeds 695 
ot POOT CODVICULS ... 000 ccececeee cence coccee sesees 753 


of poor debtors by Postmaster General, 708 


ge of seamen—see Shipping Commis- 
siners. 

PrOVISIONS CONCEPNING...........0- eevee 776, 777 

Discharge papers of any soldier or sailor, 


penalty upon claim and attorneys 


for retaining or refusing to deliver...... 731 


iscipline of seamen, provisions of law con- 
cerning 7 


agents 


ecdeuweten scceved bd 
see Int ernal Revenue. 
internal revenue tax upon, and provist: ms of 
internal law ec 771 
istilled spiriisin bond destroyed by casualty, 
internal revenue tax upon, may be abated 
or repaid duiedsl Weuee aeeeen 740 
d, &e 740 


see 


ov 
still ed Spirits 
revenue 


mcerning, 767 


if 


istilleries 


lnaur o206e0ee co . 
Internal Revenue. 
at expense of United 


surveys of, 1o be made 


States and their capacity estimated. ...767 
provisions of internal revenue law con 
cerning pubovbs Sasha anteater adie owaes 167-771 
bond io case of distill ry sold in favor of 
the United States................ 469 
may operate dist lillery during, &e. bad diab 169 
istillers—see J/nternal Revenne 
part of special tax paid by, may be re 
SINT Siti ettattsttiniebiced Vda detna uiiedale ae 767 
IE isk sk wate ks dacard teks ai er ddd eed wed WOO 
provisions of internal revenue law con 
OCU cdddvctcha! Ldccitites dhadaned acu 767-771 


trict attorneys of the United States of north- 
of lilinois to take steps to 
restore records of the court of the United 
States under the direction of the judges, 697 
compensation therefor... .........ccesee seeees 
appropriation for sched OB 
to prosecute all cases of violation of the 
act regulating the mode of making private 
contracts with Indians............. ......06 
ot western judicial district in North Caro- 
lina, appointment and salary of......... 
Nebraska, salary of, established 


era district 





in 


istrict courts of the United States, times of 
holding, in the western district of Vir- 
ginia established............... ai baked 692, 701 


act to restore the records of the court for 
the northern district of Illinois..........697 
time for holding, in the western district of 
TE 714 


INDEX TO THE LAWS 


te rms of, in northern district of Georgia, 760 
deputies of clerks of, may be appointed, 


District courts of the United States—Con 
tinued 
two terms of, for northern district of Ohio, 
to be held each year in LGLOGOss.ciscine 738 
practice, pleadings, and proceedings _in 
ID dick ci nls deed stad cakes bkcubien ebavenn sated 752-753 |} 
remedies by attachment, &c., in common- | 
Leh WF: GOMES U BI isis ous iuss as cedenesey piesenses 752 || 
appe “als, exceptions, Mt cuuctccesteseiiaeres 752 
sechrity on appeals, &c., to be given within || 
sixty days after, BC........c000e -cocce eesese 793 
western judicial district established in North 
aN iiss dacainicccctine Susbdbe sen abapebese 759 
terms of, in North Carolina........ ......s 759 
(See North Carolina. ) 
circuit court jurisdiction taken from the 
northern district of Georgia...........++. 760 


OD iis vsikten 5054 RI dSb 8 wen Gn Vie 5088s SHR E ES One 800 

clerk responsible for default of.......... 800 
term of, in Kansas to be held at Leaven- 
a ee ee . ..801 
District judges of the U nited States 3, appro- 
priations for the...... sehbiveseesevece 712, 729 


from other districts, expenses of, while hold- 
ing court in the southern district of New 
York, how to be paid..... yarchaserei be pe 0090 
of western judicial district in North Caro- 
lina, ween and salary of.. .. 760 
to appoint UR i cuksee tea Weenies seuccomasion ‘soso 760 
to be designated by e sach circuit judge to do 
duty under civil PUD Bic iiccee cect net 806 | 
District of Columbia, appropriations for the 
government of the........... Soe ber OOO 
no part to be paid toany member of any board 
who holds any other Federal office... ...709 
commissioners of the sinking fund of the, 
to fund certain liabilities of the city of 


Oe 
726 


Washington........ ib anes Fas tawene sede nton ae i114 
tax to be levied and collected to pay interest 
and create a sinking fund....... é ccoste tae t A 
conflicting provisions of act of Assembly 
OF, GOOMMNOE PORE 6c. incense se0ses vsoede cee 714 
certain acts of Assembly of,declared void,714 
certain bonds not to be issued.......... mood ae 


debt of, not to exceed, &e., unless, &c., 714 
act of Legislative Assembly of, authorizing 
a subscription tothe stock of the Pied- 
mont and Potomac Railroad Company 
OO. o sine Secgne baton sxntay baste bdeede 738 
conditions of subscription to stock.....738 


ee ee eeee reese 


corporators of the centennial board of 
BOM OO CROWES So. ons icc ccices cece ovsedate Pradvse 755 
board of commissioners to construct new 
jail in the........ bs6oedeaen Saeed eSises . 757-758 
who to eonstitute, their powers and 
GUO ed. dct ackince'sved wrsdtonia coh ee b bebe POD 
CRORSO OT BING... hk coi ced coredscieegdbaccy edie Tee | 
APPLOPTIAUON 004.008.000.008 soe aos, onses sucees 758 
to raise by tax $125,000 for part of cost of 
DOAL .csneeses cevasseb sixseens p eveves ceous Paebaes 758 
tax, how to be levied and collected. ...758 
Documents, congressional, law limiting the | 


number of, 
any head of Department,&c., repealed, 712 
Documents, public, what to be considered, 
under the Post Office act............ boone O08 
Dome of Capitol, appropriation for, &e....811 
Donaldson, Thomas, appropriation to pay 
balance due................. vb aepbpeosb's oeee 807 
Drawback of import duties on certain build- 


ing materials to be used in rebuilding 
Chicago.. ......... ... bss nbies Ftanber ted ering -701 
certain articles exported for benefit of, 
when entitled thereto........ ep bods ccvake des 767 
Drawback (internal revenue)—see Jnternal 
Revenue. 
upon disulled spirits exported....... estes TOG 
penalties for fraud in claims for draw- 
UE wad bvbuide shee te digatlinnh tekbhncte etensbahe 768 
for fraudulently aiding in fraudulent 
exchange in spirits shipped........... .768 
upon tobacco, &c., on which the internal 


tax has been paid, when exported, equal 
to value Of StAMPS............ceeee seers 173 
amount due for, to be paid by warrant, 773 
but not for sum less than fifty dollars, 
nor except, &c................. es iee 


| Dr: aw-keepers of Potomac bridges, appropria. 


OE FE a ica bh ode kas aaah es once evacelas. 7 
Drop letters, postage on........ ova keaees wagsnly 
Du Luth collection district (customs) est, 

lished, and to include what........ ee 7 

Du Luth to be the portof eutry..........,, 
pay of collector, &c...... jeanes voedeels 


Dunstan river, in Maine. bridge may ‘be by 

over the tide-water Of.......cc06 ceceeeeeee..7 
Duplicate checks may be issued by dishursiny 
officers in place of original checks [og 
Beg Olek Besissisiesoc.cce 
limit to amount... Sane 
provision, if the officer issuing the oe 
be dead or not in office 


1O§8 


disbursing officers to issue to or in favor ( 
any postmaster, &c..............+4. i siisaiicn 789 
Duties—see Customs ; Duties; Internal Rep: 
enue. 
D’ Wamish Indians, appropriation for the, 744 
E 
East Florida land district, established jy 
Florida with office at Jaynesville...... 80] 
register and receiver......... bul:nesedetndnsinacs Ri 


Eastern Nevada Railroad Company, right o: 
way through public lands granted to...82| 
and to take material from adjacent lands, 


other roads may be built — any 
defile ..... bbe seat dendionsdecee 9 kee 


act to be accepted in writing “within 
year and map of location filed ...........821 
road to be completed within two years, %.! 
Eau Claire Lumber Company, letters-pat 





heretofore granted to, extended......... 0 
provision as to rights heretofore sold and 
SAMRAMOD DECOR. 05000 .es sv0sde xo ceee esos 82 
Edgerton vs. Culpeper, appropriation to pay 
~ judgment i in the cause Of... ............0000 72 
Effects of seamen dying on board vessel, how 
to be cared for and disposed of......... 778 

at any place out of the United States 
in the United States............... 0.00608 779 


duty of court as to the distribution of...77) 
Kight-hour law, wages of certain workmen | 
be settled without reduction for reducti 


Bk a a ee ii 
Election of members of Forty- Third € 
WORE ec bigeccncnsctupuee iikeseaaeee <44 Be 693,7 

of x Fifth Site somene pensaeee heaia a 





to breton detieis of President, &e., to cor 
tinue in any State more than one day if, 

for Tastesewtunives te Forty-' Phird © ongress, 
and presidential electors in Louisiana 
1872 .... ceveceges 

in the Territories of W ashington and [dali 
for election of Delegates to the For'y- 
Third Congress, 7h 


when to be held.......7] 
two supervisors of, of different political par- 





to be printed for the use of | 


ties, to be appointed in any congres 
sional district, by circuit court, upon 
written petition of ten citizens in....% 
power and jurisdiction of the court... 
compensation of supervisors. .......++++ Bi 
certain persons not to be appointe »d sup 
visors or deputy marshal.............+ 
supervisors to have no power except to W! 
ness proceedings and count the votes, 
some commissioner of circuit Court in ea 
judicial district to be ‘katte ch 





i738 i 





supervisor of...... funk danene bans ceansanagents 
Electoral vote, appropriation for conveying. ™ 
the seat of Government... ......... 265+ 8 
Electors of President and Vice Presidev 
election to choose, in any State to | 
continued for more than one ee 
&e...... bie Sebe'els saat eda tualvied cdtten ae roel . 
Electrician at the Capitol, appropt riat!o! 
SOR i503": ss0i% nd wateds seeb aca boeee 00 IU 
Elko land district, in Nevad: a, esti ablished d, 
boundaries and !ocation of office.......--- Got 


register and receiver, their residence, po” 
ers, And Salaries... .......0. seceee coeeecee oe 9! 
Embassy from Japan, appropriation for e* 
penses of...... 699 
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of...779 
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693, 751 
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k 


K : 
‘ntrance fees, certain ferry-boats not to pay, 759 
duvelopes, stamps, &c., appropriation for,753 


I 
| 


I 


‘nery and Cheney patent elastic chain- 
~ Sonner, &c., appropriation to purchase 
the right, a ae a ae ee ee 
*» vineer, in charge of public buildings, &c., to 
~° bo member of board of survey of harbor, 
&e., at Washington, District of Colum- 


DiB.s00e a ae al ieee ic a 


*ngineer department of the Army, law forbid- 


ding promotions in, repealed......... ...818 


‘nglish county histories, appropriation to 
se5 


purchase, for Library of Congress......811 
vraving, &¢c., appropriations for....741, 807 


ngra 


none furnished by Government to contain 
any lithographing or engraving nor print- 
ing,.except, es alae bia aicate niaceaki pte, 753 


Jnvoysext raordinary,&c.,appropriation for,732 


Ephemeris, American, appropriation for pre- 


paring, HC......0+ eereeees soesersce ceases coves .734 


Equestrian statue to General Winfield Scott, 


appropriation for pedestal to............813 


Equipment and Recruiting, appropriations for 


I 


I 


I 


— 


Bureau Of......0cce sscccscoperscccee d Lay 104-130 
Jquity causes in circuit and district courts of 
the United States, practice, pleadings, and 
proceedings in, not affected by, &c....752 


to enforce claims upon property in any dis- | 


trict, if there is an absent defendant, 

court may order him to appear, &c.....753 

jrie, Pennsylvania, title to a peninsula in Lake 

Erie, opposite to the harbor of, &c., may 

be accepted by, &c., if, &e.............06 740 
(See Testimony. ) 

ividence, in courts of United States, provision 

for taking depositions de bene esse......715 

in cases of contest as to the character of 

land, whether mineral or agricultural, how 


to be taken........ ee | 


rules of, in courts of the United States not || 
ONCE Bla BOE iinartinnn bcceesonstenentven sacl OO 


absence of siamp from bottle, &., or bar- 
rel, &c., to be evidence that iuternal rev- 
enue taxis not paid............. nae conde 44 e 
effect of certain instruments under the hand 
and official seal of a shipping commis- 


CMs csiatink aissvardesncus ponds tessa toe: See 


‘xaminations or surveys to be made at— 
Angelica river, Texas........0..se00 seeeee soe00 816 | 
Apalachicola river, Florida...... .......++ ++ 816 | 
Bear creek, New York..... ouibs Whnnoticaisiiaes ce 
Blo Buck point, Texas..........00 000.0 000816 | 
Camden harbor, Maine......... ...sessce0+-0 816 
ere 816 | 
channel between Staten Island and New 

Jersey....... fisacneh sanbkainanen <hakepane once ee 

Chattahoochee river, Georgia.............. .816 
Chester river, Maryland....... ¥onsgnnlen pumees 816 
Chincoteague inlet, Virginia.......... 5 dsacapne 
Chippewa river, Wisconsin............ avesco tae 
Cohansey creek, New Jersey........ a0 scene 
Delaware river.........0. s+ scseaassdnecenactles ee 


Edenton harbor, North Carolina,..........816 | 


Esteco bay, California ...............042 «+22+e816 
Flint river, Georgia. .........0 s.ccsceee e000 816 


Galveston bay, Texas...........0c0 seseeeeee 1-816 | 


Galveston harbor, Texas........ ............816 
Gascouade river, Missouri. .............-..+.816 
Grand Calumet river, Indiana......-.. ata 
Grand Kanawha river, West Virginia.....816 
James river, Virginia......004 ...sseee see e216 
Keyport harbor, New Jersey........0. 0. ...815 
Machias river, Maine.........0. ....ssee+ se 0-816 
Mackay’s creek, North Carolina............816 
Merrimack river, Massachusetts............816 
Milford, Connecticut... .......6. ...c0- seee0002e 816 
Minnesota river ..........00seceessesees cosee ee 816 
Mississippi river..............s00sees seseesece 2-816 


New river, West Virginia ..... nisascadlolabad ane 


Newport harbor, Rhode Island.............816 
Niantic river, Connecticut ........ .csee00e e816 
Nomoni Creek, Virginis......00 sesscsece oaoeS16 
Nuches river, Texas........s0.ssccescecese «e816 
Uceoquan river, Virginia..........0...c0 --- 816 
Pensaukie river, Wisconsin........... aha 816 
Lene FUVOT, TEICDIBRD .. 2000 veorcceee oocros segues 816 
sort Austin, Michigan. ssaieiieeiie oeveanan eral 
“ort Crescent, Michigan ........ ee diag 
Port Orford, Sci aie cesien nossehnininansse il 
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~ : . Y 
Examinations or surveys to be made at—Con- 
tinued. 


| 


Providence river, Rhode Island............ 816 
Rouse’s point, New York....... 816 
PRIMO TIVES, LOXOBs cocssc concecace dee ‘acetal 816 
Saint Francis river, Missouri............06 816 
Saint Helena bar, Oregon........ siaeeiioniinite 816 }| 
Saint Mary’s river, Ohio............... siganeae 
Salem harbor, Massachusetts........... auth he 
ONY WIN, DRI is sana sens enepnnnnnicde ned 816 

| San Diego harbor, California............... 816 

|| Savannah harbor, Georgia. ......... ....c0 ee 816 || 

Swanton harbor, Verment......... paccih 6816 || 

| Tombigbee river, Mississippi ............... 816 

|| ‘Trinidad harbor, California................6 816 

| CO, COMUNE. «ssn csscss sesses scetineeeee lt 

| Waddington harbor, New York ............ 816 
Washington harbor, North Carolina...... 816 
Waukegan harbor, Illinois,................ .. 816 | 


Wickford harbor, Rhode Island............816 


Exceptions, bill of, allowed in any cause in 
courts of the United States, when to be 
deemed sufliciently authenticated. ...... 752 
Exchange of public documents, appropriation 
PO NAMIE: ensaxcincix nettageaniebibnins 14k bane beeen 706 
Executive, appropriation for.......... hoesiodaca eae 
Executive Departments, persons hereafter ap- 
pointed officers, &c., in, not to act as 
counsel or claim agents in any cases 
pending in, while, &c., within, &c...... 729 
heads of, &c., to include in annual estimates 
sums necessary for printing and _ bind- 


(See Legislative, de., Expenses. ) 

Executive Mansion and grounds, appropria- 
OY eae sone maven 7 
Exempt from duty—see Customs Duties. 

Hist. OF articles.......ccvcossccroccsser sensed G0-106 
Experimental garden, appropriation for...710 
Explorations and surveys west of 100° west 
longitude, appropriation for, &c.........813 
Exploring Expedition, three unfinished vol- 

umes of the United States, to be com- 
|| pleted and published.. ...... a ii 741, 811 
Exportation, certain imported merchandise 
withdrawn for, to certain places in Mex- 
ico, to pass through Indianola, as well as 
Lavaca...... sascha hae atimintinniibetnie 703 
| provisions of internal revenue law concerning 
tobacco intended for immediate.........77: 

(See Internal Revenue. ) 

Express, private—see Private Express. 

establishment of, for carrying letters, X&c., 


forbidden...... 





serbia 


a 
Qa 
incinbniaeand Sondecileussndeceasenant Oe 


| Fall River, land may be purchased at, and 
| building erected for custom-house, post 
oflice, Xc...... 732 
limit to cost, plans, &c....... — ‘ 
| mo money to be expended until, &c....... 
Falls of the Ohio river—see Ohio Liver. 
appropriation for continuing the work on 
canal at....... adisieraceas snciaanaaeoewenatiten {ove OO 


| 2 

| pay expeuses of funeral of...... éneteegeen 808 

| models for colossal statue of, to be in- 
spected, Xc...... ieteiiiian iaieaintiae vee 821-822 


the most appropriate one to be selected, 822 
contract to be made with seulptor......822 
Fees of shipping commissioners for engage 
ments and discharges of seamen...776, 781 
schedule thereof........00 sseeeseeeee covsesereyee ISI 
scale of, to be conspicuously placed in 
Ee semcanhinees dita aed 176 

to be prepaid if required...... 176 

| im respect to apprenticeship.................776 
SOREN CORO cs « cexseseracceneseienene 781 
| penalty on commissioners and clerks for 
demanding, &c., unlawful................. 776 
Felonies, number of challenges allowed in 
il SS ae : 





ros) 
coecccee © 0 ccccce cooeecces occ (OM 


| To evhesnsen id ata bis apeate ‘iatgebiidinsenl eel 
|| Congressional Printer to open account with, 
iI &c.... Oe ceccees reececcce eecees oe © cocccccce seccccece 712 
|| law limiting number of congressional docu- 
| ments to be printed for, repealed....... “tia 
Executive, &c., expenses of the Government, 
Appropriations fOM...... ..s.eceee eeveee O4-T18 


Farragut, Admiral David G., appropriation to | 
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Ferguson, Edward R., appropriation to pay, 807 
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Fermented liquors—see Internal Revenue. 


provisions of law imposing internal tax 


WOT iis ceecesiatinsedieaneniamnnste 769-771 
internal tax UPOM..........c0e ceersees intl Chbekon 769 
retail sales of, at brewery...... nhee Jibuve 170 
removal of, from brewery to warehouse for 

BLOTORS OF REID sacéesn.concace aed sia tiie te 770 


removal and sale of sour or damaged.....770 
bought by brewers of other brewers....... 770 
in first stage of fermentation........... wooen$.in 
ownership or possession of, after sale, &., 
except, &c., if tax is not paid, to make 
same liable to forfeiture..............e000 771 
absence of stamp to be evidence that tax is 
not paid....... Ju wae cna niakenavaeiaigiiniaieh ee 
Ferry- boats, certain, not required to enter and 
clear, nor the persons in charge thereof 

to present manifests, nor pay fees ,&c.,759 
Ferryman, penalty on, for willfully delaying 


BOROORD GE SRNR cibinieensneree, views soqrgseseiind OO 
Fifth Auditor, appropriation for, and for office 
8 atthe sei ena aia tel j<canponn Ot 


Fine-cutshorts, &e—see Jnternal Revenue. 
may be soldin bulk without tax to, &c....772 
Fines and penalties, judgments for, in crim- 
inal or penal causes in courts of the United 
States may be enforced by execution as 
in Civil Causes.........++ sriesnnounamibeihsaete 
issue of execution not to discharge defend- 
ant from imprisonment where, &e......753 
for violation of Post Office laws, when 
collected, to be paid into the Treasury, 


OURAN, MB» veveiinningnsilties ens scandy. 100 

may be remitted with written consent, 

7 ey _— Mie senha eonnee tay ese Aeep ine hee 

First Auditor, appropriation for, and for office 
OF, SBPrinneresasesrars ee pueigeldon wegidequdlt 


First Comptroller of the Treasury, appropria- 
tion for, and for office of the.............706 
First National Bank of Annapolis may change 
its location to Baltimore........ jth ahiewe 752 
may take name of Traders’ National Bank 
of Baltimore.........06+ see pian sesnibion ey 
First National Bank of Seneca, Illinois, may 


change its location............ paittibiienian 701 
Fish and fisheries, report of commissioner 
a betiitie siiinas nheghs hexane pute enacaeaie oo 120 


inquiry into the decrease of food fishes...726 
Fishes, appropriation for the introduction of, 
suitable for food into the waters of the 
United States........ enenspenes emgoceney es6peeS0' 
Flathead Indians, appropriation for the....744 
for removal of, to Jocko reservation...... 749 
to be removed from Bitter Root valley to the 
Jocko reservation...... eov- sgh eqen paaaites . 763 
certain, may remain in the valley and pre- 
empt one hundred and sixty acres each, 763 
patept to issue without power of aliena 


TAIN i asd ne cnciadinaia damien icemeatinaeaa ae 
notice to be given before, X&c........ sian 763 
Flax, manufactures of, customs duty on, from 
August 1, 1872.......06 vee socceecss’ coscess 100 
Florence, the Hawaiian bark, an American 
register to be issued tO....ccece cecseceee vee LOr 
Fiorida, post roads established in...... 692, 818 


representation of, in Congress according to 
CEG IGE COMM i ncececd acecrnoornseke 692, 751 
title derived from the United States to certain 
lands in, between the Orr and Whitner 
line and the Watson line, confirmed...701 
appropriation for office of surveyor general 
Sivicints cehaceennian aneveree sntqudcents 710, 809 

for survey of public lands in.............809 
corporators of the centenmal board of 
finance from....... , 5 


seeeee eee ceeereces seveceeee II 
International Ocean Telegraph Company may 
preémpt, &c., certain public lands in, 760 
only smaliast fractional subdivision. ......760 
right of way through public lands in, granted 
to Great Southern Railway Company, 762 
Kast Florida land district established in, 
with office at Jaynesville......... ++... 501 
register AN FeCeiVEr.....cccseres  ¢ eeeeee SOT 
provisions of act for adjusting private land 
claims in, extended for three years...817 
claimants, if possession has been continu- 
ous since, &c., to have their claims con- 
GOGROG, co nnssnpcnsenecotpsen sie agua 








Fog-signals, appropriation for...........808-809 
lood fishes of the coast ar | lakes of the U ni- 
ted Stat ‘ tion for continuing 

the yuiry it i iuse of the decrease 
i eee a 726, 80 

for introdue yr certain, into water of the 
Uy t d st i COM .ccces cee eeeee seeeesees see vee GUT 

Io rn itercourse, deficiency approprial ion 
‘ “-.) 

i +e eee eee ee eee eee tae 

‘ ryr mriaft nal wos) = ) 
Ay pro] ria my tor pee vee 066680 i9L7109 
loreign mails, appr ypmation for the trans 


portatl mn ot 


loreign postage ee Post Of Ree Departmen ae 


on letters and newspapers, provisions con- 
cerning, in Post Office act........ : 790 
Forfeiture—see Fines, d 
seizure of goods subject to, of the value of 
$500, provisions concerning. .........66. 773 
of wages by seamen, questions concerning, 
how may be determined. neue 780 
of rs, &c., carried contrary to law, pro- 
Pe COT tn webacccbe ss becnes tasdvece 793 
under Post Office act, may be remitted with 
WETTSOT COMBOTG, BGic vencnseck ccsves ccscccece 798 
Forsvth, William, plan by, considered authen- 
SE cindvased aadaas iat hob seein iol waadanede axuhad S11 
Fort Berthold agency, (Dakota, ) appropriation 
for Arickaree, &c., Indians at........... 729 
Fort Collins military reservation, lands con- 
stituting, in Colorado ‘Territory, made 
subject to preémption and homestead 


entry...... 12 


Fort D. A. ae military reservation in 
W yoming lerritory, appropriation for 
sinking an artesian well on the..........805 

Fort Grat lot military reservation, appropria 


tion for completing the survey of the, 810 
Fort Howard, time for completing military road 
to, from Fort Wilkins, extended, &c...702 
Fort Monroe arsenal, apy propriation for.....811 
Fort Ridgely military reservation, settlers on, 
in Minnesota, to have until March 1, 1874, 
to make proof and pay 


INDEX TO THE LAWS 


pa 





antenna = 
Fortifications, appropriations for the follow- General Land Office, appropriation for th, 
ng—Continued semtbettes OF Wiens etna ce 709 
Fort on site of Fort Tompkins.............816 Geological survey of the Territories hy P 
opposite Fort Delaware. ......... ..-.+ 00 Sit fessor F. V. Hayden, appropriation { 
Pattare  TLUGEON .iciadocvcse'vesend ocsvscan beens 816 729. R07 
Portland Head...............00: s+ s.++2816 || Georgetown, District of Columbia, board 9; 
Fortifications and other works of defense, survey for the harbor and river at....., 695 
appropriation for the construction, pre- to contribute to expenses of aeeerepolice 
servation, and repairs ier rene ln ea 816 poli BG svccccncecseccsese Sebsccee ce svcenesst esvecs Ri) 
for sea-coast mortar batteries.............. .816 Georgia, post roads established it in, 6 12,72 ). B18 
platforms for modern cannon, &c......... 816 representation of, in Congress according 
surveys for military defenses................816 the ninth Census......000 ...cccces esseseeee 0699 
Forty-Fifth Congress, day established for title to certain lands in, derived from the 


election of members of the..............693 


Forty-Third an election of members 
WE ects os Weeneep ng owesade oe .693, 751 

Fourth Auditor, ap )propriation for, and for 
office of the....... ee weudeb enneseas ° .. 107 

Foyles, Sophia, minor children of, through | 
their guardian, to have certain bene- 


EE cus exunh chess pasennciuanaseh ued Soeene nee 748 
Foxes, appropriation for ig a ou 741, 746 
Fractional currency, certain letters contain- 

ing, to be registered without fee...791-792 
France, additional expenses of the legation 

of the United States in........ 200 120 
Frankford arsenal, appropriation for........811 
Franklin, Commander Samuel R., to take 

rank on Navy list next after, &c.. 
ranking privilege, penalty for counterfeiting 

the frank of any person entitled there- 
cei 791 

provisions concerning, in Post Office act, 791 
(See Post Office Department. ) 
Frauds upon the United States, appropriations 

for detecting ....... anestdonscesen SONs ¢005 OOO 
Freedmen’s Hospital and Asylum, Washing- 

ton, District of Columbia, appropriation 

for. ee see eivdreke ecasee ORs 
no part | » be paid for expenses of those 
acaniee sr admitted, unless removed thither 
from some Government hospital........813 
after June 30, 1872, to be under the control 


. 740 | 


United States, between the Orr and Wh. 
ner line and Watson line confirmed,7()| 
corporators of the centennial board of 
UND ERIN os od Seti das cndonde ates sbiaeses 15K 
circuit court, jurisdiction taken from the dis. 
trict court of the northern district of, 769 
circuit court created for such district, 74 
certain captured lands, and renee a 
belonging to the United States in, to be 

817 
mode of sale and terms of payment ...$1]7 

Gift concerts, circulars for illegal, not to be 
GE BP NI a scae natitinn Gaaknncte nate toren'ocncd OO 

Gift enterprises, payment of postal money. 
orders to persons engaged in, forbidden, 77 

| gums remitted to bereturned to remitters,797 
| registered letters addressed to persons eu: 
| gaged in, tobe marked * fraudulent’ "and 
| POtUTHEd tO BENGETS....0c%ecccccceececces 000197 
} 
| 


Glass and glass-ware, customs dut yon, from 

August 1, 1872.....c000 seseecesereeeees soseeeens 165 
Gold coins, expenses of recoinage of.. 
Gorman & Siegfried’s process “of tempering 


steel, appropriation to pene license 

to use...... dee sevccncce seovescee ep sesseeces cocees i 
Gordon, John, appropriation to pay for exira 

DOVER occ snss venennnee oMrcecnse.cones ena oes 127 


|Goship bands of Indians, appropriation tor 
GG cis nteensiedretinmaenens Srarpubdaee seesbesie ove 


Government Hospital for the Insane, appropri: 











Fort Stanton, New Mexico, limits of military of the Secretary of War...... see cssseceseee SS || ation for support, &c., of patients in, $1) 
reservation at, to be reduced............. 731 || Freedmen’s hospitals and asylum, appropria- || for extension Of.........0.sceces cee veceee soeees 810 
boundaries..... 73 tion for...... pia Giskenceeveres is tenes etree ...728 || for purchase of land..........06 sscsee seen «S10 
Fort Walla- Walla, Wa ington “Terri tory, pat- for expenses of defending suits respect- |! Governor of District of Columbia to be mem 
ent to issue to con C. Smith for portion || a Re (riditcdedelindincieesieiaesay tae ber of board of survey of harbor, &c., at 
of military hay reserve of......... ia cae 703 || Free mail matter, payment for carrying, to | Washington, District of Columbia... ...6 
military reservation at, may be sold, 763, 802 be made out of the annual appropria- || Grade of streets in the vicinity of the Capi 
may be subdivided, &c.................. ..802 tions........ beuies billet aces ne ON i ae 811 
military reservation at, each subdivision law providing for specific permanent appro- plan by William Forsyth considered au 
to be sold separately at public aue- priations for carrying, repealed.........754 asics wiseie csncvw ann coe eeeceeees sevees 811 
Pecan sincpter sechinduonce sipavecobdes teviniigtel 802 || Free of duty, certain machinery, &c., for || Grams of the metric system, fifteen, for postal 
unsold lots to be subject to sale at private experiments in mining for sulphur may purposes to be the equivalent of one ha 
DONE, Bb nnn cnaves sees) veween ekhanenes 802 be imported .........sseeereseaseee seerereee oe B93 || ounce avoirdupois, &C........ccceeee ceed! 
Fort Wilkins, time for completing military road certain ne statuary, and photographic || Grand River bands of Indians, appropriation: 
from, to Fort Howard, extended, &c...702 pictures soenuonse eee e60 bseees ...695 |] eS idk caaceeeenene ects teedtien 900% di 
Fort Union arsenal, appropriation for...... S11 goods, &e., ‘imported for relief of sufferers || Grand Ronde reservation, allowance for su! 
l’ortifications, appropriations for the follow- || by the fire at Chicago............... anges ne HT DE sed: sevens niriepesenprieenes thtteepelives 20s 748 
ing: tea and coffee after July 1, 1872...........704 || Gray, Albert W., may apply for extension. 
Fort Adams............ si Gualin dacniguaiots annie 816 list of articles......... stone ecnnss cen eceeae HON Oe MOAN iss cstins ivnse: snpecivexens oo 020! 
POD BOND casnas nintie Gecace seep olor pon Sehomeivish 816 certain steam machinery...........+.+e0+ +766 || Great Southern Railway Company, right o! 
OE IND istics wrened cauen cainde cheeks sessinees 816 materials fur ship-building and repairs of way granted to, through the public lands 
Hort Hamilton.............. pesseb cannes shevenils 816 WS kk Gwe pienn eveconsdiy sovsuseoceen 100 Oh OUI piocsoni en anlnenerppiaesineses aps 762 
Fort Independence ................ssece sessees 816 (See Customs Duties.) Green Bay and Mississippi Canal Co: pan) ; 
Fort Jackson, Georgia..............06. vaveeee816 || F reight-boats on Mississippi river and tribu- appropriation to pay expenses incurred 
Fort Jackson, Louisiana... ......... ...000 ses 816 || taries, standard steam pressure upon boil- arbitration between the United States and 
RE NII irc nedasniie vhsomnsee abbutads 816 ers in..... péee ceegmietainvesse sncee hensences seven OE COND dn ksirinpuicevnies poases soueiren sempaeagnen Ate, 014 
SN II i naik ictesse, Sunsbcgue Sonieeiale ...816 || Furniture, customs duty on, from August 1, || Green Bay, &c., ship-canal, time for comple 
NOI I aad ci a ee 816 || Per pereee Spahinesened avbhan Svepneces esha Chee’ OE, UIE ec one oun ncence aces ee enee «0-08 
POUE DEORPOS 000 cacece cooces cannes sens aes, ..816 Greencastle, Indiana, condemned cannon, 
Ue RIN 6 cine cscach ods Ccckiwnututitccdansls 816 || G. &c., to Soldiers’ Monument Associ 
NE BED sticks ics otckek suneeeeninwi ene 816 || Gallon of molasses, what quantity of mash or RE FI sass cnsiss ov utnectik ca tastes bene 00 702 
OUD EMMIS sccvesves vscese coacencasoce rececb unre beer to represent a... .......... sss ssevee eee 167 || Green, Commodore Joseph F., restored 
WOR CI NONE cassncnss cccscsces sesesstecseeeses 816 || Gas made of coal, laws imposing a tax on, his original position on Navy list, nex 
Fort SIIUIIIOUR xu dsn sive cveacadetosdusacce oncescee repealed peWemive bias esuebs bobannanbels nuatenseee below, &c........ ee 
Fort Schuyler ds cuin sin dads wnakue Gruseibecniees puso Gaugers, internal revenue, to be paid by fees, | Greenhouses, appropriation for............+ 706 
Fort of ore (esis puivnhow'sducasede cope eee: 816 after, &c.......... po LGbSEetOe uiawtos euclovoicneeks 769 | Gros Ventres, appropriations for the........ 729, 
FONE WM sence isina vetsen nncasteesebs anceketad 816 monthly, and without reimbursement by 741, 744 
ort rt Warren Ficcibns bhsanasuase Miebibies neues ..816 |} distiller ..... wien + seseeteee ce seeees cesses seeeee 769 || Grounds, public, appropriation for care ol, 70" 
i Ee Le ..816 || number of, to be reduced, tia Se 774 around the Capitol to be enlarged.........7! 
NIG i. kk sivdneice unehsy eb Corciled 816 || in New York, appropriation to pay fees proceedings for the enlargement... ii 
OOO TRON vcnccsess ceccse mivsndaas eebieareamenie 816 || BE sect eitie nea wwe ts sessesese cevseeeee ove T27 || Guano, protection heretofore given to discov: 
Fort at Alcatraz Island.......... rr -.+516 || General council of Cherokees, Creeks, Semi- || erers of deposits of, extended to these 
RPO nies .. 816 noles, and Choctaws and Cilohdaawe, | widows, &c., in certain cases... .....-++ i 
at La SOTRIND POUR ...nccad scvsctls sesete ccs 816 appropriation for expenses of........... .750 rights of discovery, &c., not impaired... 
at Lime Point nithnatecasavaal bis Saceebes » 816 what other Indian tribes may send delegates prohibition of export of, suspended as 
at Willett’s Point....... d teuéds socvedebeoteeeee Os OD CD ad cabitin Sinner ectsinciesanedemeseten ccsner tO certain persons until July 14, 1877.....7¥ 
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Gunpowder, appropriation FOF... +s 14 
_ appropriation for experiment in 


ro 


Uubs, 


oe ee eee ee renee sere eceeee 1U 


H. 


Hale, John P., allowance of salary to, in settle- 
me nt of his accounts...... teihansée tee 
Hancock barracks, ut Houlton, Maine, to be 


) 


sold o evecccce © seeecesee ceose ee ee ceeeeee oe veces sa OO7 
Hancock County, Ohio, condemned cannon, 
&e.. to Soldiers’ Monument Associa- 
GN, (Gh cqucee een anes Fa Oe la stent cites ges 


Harbors—see Iivers end Harbors. | 
ap jpropriations for, <i 
Abnapee, WISCONSIN. .......6.s0seeeee e002 814 
Ashtabula, Ohio........... .. 814 
Baltimore, Maryland... 815 
Big Sodus, New York... a a 
Black Lake, Michigan .......ccccsses 0o00.8 14 


eee eee ee eeeeee 


CORO ee eee eeeeeeee 


RR eS a 814 | 
Boston, Massachusetts.......... idexenenee 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. ..................814 
tale, DIGW, TOE i vcaks-<evsvsseasaien cevnsel& 
Burlington, Vermont.............0006 e002 814 
Calanittic: SEDO s05sses csssee cadets 814 
Cambridge, Maryland................. veneer 815 
Cedar Keys, Florida...... -..... 0.0000 000815 
Charleston, South Carolina. .............. 815 
Cheboygan, Michigan.......... ..... eat 
Chicago, Illinois........ salinidae dekitaxuteln aaa 
Du Luth, Minnesota............ ae veer 814 
Dankicks: DUGW © OPM vce vii cccionescessncceine Bl4 
Duxbury, Massachusetts...... einusipitnene 
Edgartown, Massachusetts...............815 
Erie, POmmeyl VOIR. occ ove ede dos soe sce vcnes .814 
Frankfort, Michigan......... aan iat alaitis 814 
Galveston, Texas Fe RE OES reece 815 
Gloucester, Mass: achuse tts. gbkeen iianddaesOED 
Grand Haven, Michigan......... .........814 


Huntington, New York......... 
Ke »nosha, MMOD, ceca cinnichesinnss' ennai 
Lake Huron, Michigan................. .814 
Little Sodus, New York..................814 


Manistee, Michigan ............ A ee 
Marquette, Michigan........... .....+ mit 
Menomonee, Wisconsin...... ean c/a 
Michigan City, Indiana...............0....814 
Mobile, Alabama. ..... Sciam GSS bak Sepacmans ORO 


Monroe, Michigan...... ...... scscseee 000814 
Muskegon, Michigan..................68 «814 
New Buffalo, Michigan............1.......814 
New Castle, Delaware...... ......000 000-815 
New Haven, Connecticut.........0. 00006815 
Norwalk, Connecticut.......... ..2seeeeseee S15 
Oak Orchard, New York..................814 
Ogdensburg, New York.......... 


Olcott, New York.............. » dibimtais Gail 
Camere, TOW VOSK cccccacccrccccocsaccoccesOlh4 
Pentwater, Michigan................ sedeeesal 


Pere Marquette, Michigan.................814 


pehaiase ee | 





Plattsburg, New York......... ...csseee 281A | 


Plymouth, Massachusetts ......... ....2006. 815 
Port Clester, New York......... 0.00. 
BORG MEG, CIO ones scinecosccedncsce seven 
Port Jefferson, New York............206.815 
Port Washington, Wisconsin............814 
Portland, Maine.......0. sssees serseesee soneee 815 
Provincetown, Massachusetts............815 
Pultneyville, New York.......... ...0++00.814 
Queenstown, Maryland......... 2.0. see 0-815 
Rocky River, Ted lakes an nahin 
Roundout, New York........0..sse00 see00e 815 
Saint Joseph, Michigan. ......... ....000.814 





2 815 | 


San Francisco, California..............2-.815 | 


Sandusky City, Obio......... ....0 eeseeeeee 814 


Saugatuck, Michigan......... ...s00see000e- 814 | 


Savannah, ES SEE | 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin........... 
South Haven, Michigan... 


INR a inninis wendsasan dennsinene contest | 


Two Rivers, Wisconsin..........2. ss++-+00e 814 
Vermillion, Ohio......... s..ess00 sseseeeee B14 


Wareham, Massachusetts......... ..... me 
WENN, REID be bin cides 'canes sdk ikey wavs 
Wellfleet, Massachusetts..............-...815 


White River, BRIGADE vc scniinse cossnecpecer B14 
Wilmington, Delaware ..........0s00 s+++e815 
Worton, Maryland.......0. .s+esssee sereereee 815 





INDEX TO THE LAWS 


| Harbors and rivers, appropriation for the 
repairs, &c., of public works on, 814 816 

for surveys, &c., for improvement of, for 
those not specifically provided for 815 

for examinations and surveys to be made at 
various points 816 

in examinations surveys, Secretary of 
War to amount of tonnage of 
commercial business the year previous, 


or 
ascert ain 


ee $003 pibesdeavec snultbabiivae tatedends BLO 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, examination for 
suitable site for public building at...... 782 
Hartford, Connecticut, building to be con- 


structed at, for public offices and courts 
of the United States, and appropriation 
therefor 698, 808 


no manag to 4 expended until, Disins 
Havana, Cuba, resident mail agency estab- 
RO sicniinininiits iindedaibiiens seaNbhito 78 
Hayden, Professor F. 
NG eiahiectaiee satin asnnlin sk tniintlicbawbhinete 729, 807 
Hayti, appropriation for ennai intercourse 
NN oth pst Airc odedie apmrinndenicisindah ebstedinaltaies 


Headstones to mark graves in national ceme- 
teries . 


roo 


(VOv 


se eeeeee eee ew eenee 


name of soldier, &c., inscribed thereon, 805 

proposals for making, &C..........0000 cee ee 805 

contracts to lowest responsible bidder, 805 

on graves of soldiers in national cemeteries, 
BOONTON, DNC visies snnondenn weidininsa’ 

Heating apparatus, appropriations for. 





Heavy rifled ordnance—see Ordnance. 


appropriation for experiments and_ tests 
iE other siestpiana ih arebae Weaee $000 e ccceseséenceee 110 
Hemp, manufactures of, customs duty on, 
from. Angnet: 1, 1872 ci scssncicn destin dicsinds .765 


Hogshead, 


Homestead 


two barrels to make a............ 769 
settlers on public lands in cer 


Wiss geolc gical survey | 


} 


tain States, who were burned out, and the | 


heirs of those burned, to have until Janu- 
ary 1, 1873, to rebuild, &c............. 3 802 
such time to be included in the five years’ 
required residence... .........s00seeee vaikebns 802 
the heirs of those burned, &c., may prove 
claim before the register, and patent to 
issue UPON prOOl, KC... seeeereeseees 802 
Homesteads, certain agricultural lands may be 
entered for, in quantities less than forty 
MOLCBssvesesi owed A7 
certain honorably discharged soldiers, sail 
ors, and marines, may enter upon, &c., 
not over one quarter section of certain 


public lands as...... fos niin netsne sonciee tay GOR 
settlement, &c., may be commenced within, 
DE sicnsnestmnitinn inncsinniniénn tee’ 700, 801 
certain time to be deducted dete ‘1700, 801 


patent not to issue until, &.......700, 801 
persons entitled to, who have before entered 
jess than one hundred and sixty acres as, 
may now make up the difference, 700, 801 
widows and orphan children of those enti- 
tled to, may enjoy benefits of act...700, 801 
actual service in Army or Navy to be equiva- 
lentto residence for sametime,&c. ,700,801 
persons entitled to, may make entry by 


ON is ii vciiis sete peusemcntians sibusitidh .. 200, 801 
settlements to be made in person...700, 801 || 
Commissioner of Land Office to make | 


ST eae 
Horses 


sccccccesscees 100, 801 
for cavalry, artillery, and Indian 


scouts, appropriation for.. ditiiaininn eee 
Hospital department and supplies, (Army, ) 
BPPOPTiAation fOL........0cesececeesesersevece | TO 


| Hospitals, (Army,) appropriation for con- 
ee 
‘siheid, ined’ 
Superior City, Wisconsin..................814 | 


struction and repairs of.. 
Hospitals, Government, on Judiciary ‘square, 

appropriation for custody and repair of,811 
Hospitals, naval, appropriations for, at— 


PRE cnttnrd tecectiids nite oddnitindudiintendeisses BOO 
Chelsea, Massachusetts ............2. ceseceees 735 
Mare lelen <..: sicccccscccics elidel eiaivecitel taza 735 
i Sl ceca abincipaldidibien 730 
NR i tsk ia bases ee!) 735 
Pensacola ........... aed = . wld0 
Philadelphia.......... hantneatenedl fednanesives FOO 
NOG iaissnnn codenhcintnastondssicuitblitied tae 
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— = ee aE 


Houlton, Maine, certain public property at, to 
be sold see eee te eeee tee weeees weScee cbwerdcenses 009 
reservation to the county of Aroostook, 697 
RIGS Ce WenbeG WE ii scndes disete secdidees ssn ch O07 
House of Representatives, number of mem 
bers of, MOGs wincsthecndbbhiveeitcess 10: 


apportionment of members of, according to 


estab! 


the ninth census....... cde dewitedls 692. 751 
number of members of, ‘after Mareh 3.3873, 
and how apportioned.............. 692, 751 


in new States afterward admitted....... 693 


election of members of Forty-Lhird Con 

PTESS...00. bivevind in dudads cewsivids 693, 751 

of additional Repre sentativesin States enti- 

CIO) AROEOONS AW Ralac A Sihcnsievesideinns G23 

day established for election of members of 

Forty Filth Congress...... .........066 2 O93 

of subsequent Congresses.............+. 2 693 

elections to fill vacances. ...... 00... cee eeeee 693 

votes for members of, to be only by written 

or printed ballot. ............66. eeceeeee es 704 

this not to apply to certain States...... 704 
no person to be employed as reporter fi 

without the approval of the Speaker...600 


appropriation for pay and mileage of mem 
eth 08 - CiRwacnne ciencensaseavindasdiidees 709 








for expenses Of th@sesrersee secsseditissiden 705 
expenditures of, to be made up to what 
time and reported.......ecccceee ceeee ‘ , 
deficiency appropriation for.............. ‘. 
constructive car tage not to be paid for 
Speaker of, may appointaclerk............ 725 
official reporter of Globe...... ..eeceee ceeeee 125 
I. 


| Ice-boats, certain iron steam, exempted from 
] SOOO OU vcsewe iecncevtt staceediee sets sdatbbves 695 
| Idaho, the Territory of, sie roads established 
in oes 692, 720 
election for Delegate to ‘Congress feoen. 10 
lk orty- Third Congress, when to be held, 715 


ee eeee eee eee wee eeeeee ee eeee 


| 
| 


appropriation for territorial government 
ID seeeee eee coeee s cvees € veces cesees venees eseees (O90 

for office of surveyor general in...710, 800) 
for Indian service in............ botbiedicedene 749 
for survey of public lands in.............809 


finance 


corporators of centennial board of 
EICIEIN: sdedeu tiwia a dacennzes Sebel Ged Vedas densakeds 755 
Illinois, post roads established in,692, 720, 818 
representation of, in Congress according to 


eeeeee ween 


eT ee ee ee 692 
| corporators of centennial board of finance 
FEO ciscceccovss serve Sise veveseweweeuedets 199 


Imprisonment of convicts under the United 
States laws, &c., certain powers, &c., 
relating to the, transferred to the Dapart 
ment of Justice............ 695 

Indemnity to States for expenses incurred in 
enrolling, &., troops tor the defense of 


the United Statess...cc..ccece ceeeee .. 728, 804 

| Indentures of apprenticeship of boys to sva 
service, provisions conceru eee vif 

| when to terminate... ...... 6h eu tiddde. Fens 776 
assignments Of........... david deddad udddanweduas 776 


Independent Treasury, nee ~ 708 


| for offices of Assistant Treasurers. 708 
| of nF onan seevevees seeseees dete dibs edee es .708 
|}  Bpecial aMEnts... .....ceee ceereeeee cereee ceeeee ces 708 

| contingent expenses deuvven be bicliatdddesk tbeltas 708 

| no part for clerical services....... ia bbeas 708 

| checks and certificates of deposit at New 

York office........ rere ebeddadeasked beecess ede CUO 

| additional clerks...........+seesseee: idee whens 708 

| = deficient appropriation for. .......66 ....6. 726 

Indiana, post roads established in, 692, 720, 815 


representation of, in Congress according to 


the ninth Census...... ....cc. cee eeeeee SUZ, 75] 
corporators of the centennial board of 
finance from......s..00. d0ceeed seaces see venues fi) 
Indian Bureau, deficiency appropriation for, 
129 

Indian commission, appropriation for...... 744 
continued with former powers and duties, 
748 


any commissioner may investigate accounts, 
contracts. &c.. and have access to books 

al id pap: rs 
such examination not to bea prere quisiie 
of payment..... ‘ 


XXIV 


Indian country, laws against depredations com- 


mitted on mails extended to.......600...796 
Indian department, appropriation for current 
nd contingent expenses of, and for ful- 
filling treaty stipulations with various In- 

lian tribes tor the year ending June 30, 
S73 bs paiGanensbdee adeutibaaiouakd 741-750 

no part, either of money or goods, to be paid 


to tribes at war with the United States, 749 
iperintendents, ageuts, sub agents, clerks, 
741 
services of superintendents and agents to be 

dispensed with when practicable....... 741 
same person, when possible, to perform 

duties two or superintend- 
OUD RIDE seen ss sepicr eencovevecnt OE 


é rpreters 


of agencies 


encies tor 


vaccination and vaccine matter... ......... 741 
buildings, agencies, and PEPBIES 20.0000 o00 500 741 
DOE RON OR esc cdad binnad tieowened tacei whet 741 
PFESENs ANA PLrOVIBIONS... .....0+ cee see ceeeee 741 
rescue and return of prisoners from In- 

RI inigusen die te ‘ vale sedate 1 Ee 
arrest, &c., of persons c cha arge ed with crimes 

RE NN oa suis ls ee bs eae aad 741 


fulfilling treaty stipulations with— 


Apaches Cesena eeaaadais bvadedioaeneT ee 
OOO sicngcscannsinn sexesenicvesseeind Ay 440 
POO iariis tiencdins ehwedttimidentiaam ee 
ARO, «gon uosveesen vee meen 
Bannor BB ccccce cosece cece ic apa a ec 747 
Blackfeet iidndiatidish del siwve beatae ae 
TE ead ec ethbnt Kaclageianan aa aaa eee 
Bois Fortes wiaubl oe 
Calapoo Ra a ee 
Capote bands......... 147-748 
SOE cc cssere dbs saeiincs ehienasiee Oridhanls 748 
CRO NE insinenien ananatnsnans eainceeds 741, 745 
COG... cnisus edddaddae abeaseny save kests 742 
LFRID DO WOE ney 0cccee 009 consesene sovcvenes 742-7438 
Ce sic. ces entteakd eiabbn aibeeil 148 
SEIN 26. sas euiasie Bacebebes wheneeemierane 741 
LIED osc cén cts ceccdinee sedtenad iutabenen 741 
a a i ican ick wie is igleli Sie 743 
CO a csi ces sui uti ebinesoveies 7438 
Dy law ATES oc cccccces voces seseeee evecccees seccce 748 
ie” MPRRONTR | sued cual diese baveienes aivasten 144 
I: TN a a oat a a a ite aca 744 
a 741, 746 
CSOGTERD TEES eid cceeni ens osbsen vtowsa vets panes 747 
Grand River DaMGAB ......00scv000 cocses 747-748 
Gros Ventres .....! Pik. concseens:snescnasa 741, 744 
II sass aaslien Mais china alk doco sien tea dave sane 744 
EEO Ra a CSR TRO TERE TREE Ee 744 
IAI cn dnninvins sus andetele a 746 
K\ickapoos. seitst aleve auideadeuan. entities ethic aa 
RIN a5 ac darcniand iain ian tei wict ated sbinkiee Gp aS 741 
TN a cnn en caine sithepnasse scone 744 
Kootenays 0000 cs Coo eooere ceeeee Seseecees eveces 744 
Lake Winnebagoshish ......... ......ss00 742 
ell we nea sichdebingat ae 744 
SINE scien ualedad ed Mans chns Meseenthi 741 
I IINEINI css cc ciis snbied Nubtal bebnuadubiveh 744 
I a ani usin cus cunch Sebinislnbinaele) skies 744 
BRRGGID SPPOROIE oc osesconery ccorkene wiendentipal 743 


Missourias 
CO ae ona d 
aa 


a a al te ae 
Muache eens 

Nav: NJORS ceccwncee eevee 

ey ca Co ceee sereeeses seeces seseecces eoeses 745 
RNG incikacsstosnas eevenatrebsiaiinachs 745 
Omabas, ee 745 
LD. ccs anvidnbohubieahaenen edit binebines 745 
SPUR TROD... cnccsceneesbenntedees baked bean eueanteee 
SL cits suareh hchubwwcetiedudl ebeseaenhes 745 
a sole oe 140 
NO is it ci Bh aewtdta ian’ 4 seieebnne 743 
a kee 746 
Piankeshaws ............ epee bbe oukshe boolit .746 
Ne oni a dacinnehabaduheusabkee 714 
Pillager bands. ceceececce seevececee covcces no eee 
I a ick te hod vies deanna 747 
a a ha a 746 
ID a cinapaastutanthewbetiernin sant waesivas 145 
GIR tices eiihan; psi asiann wht Seepeintndonne 746 
EPA EGEE AEORG, 5. cise atencuane atbiabinesdibainne 746 
SARIED cin ksiesectvesencdncncs biel Ameen bie 746 
Red Lake............. vishal anshbeeiheted saat Oe 
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Indian department— Continued. 

fulfilling treaty stipulations with— 
PRIN Fis 2.... vecpanlaganaenen seadedienabe 746 
SERIO UE CIEE bs ec ciics'w acct ancud wevebens ‘enn tO 
EG TERWUI siiicisnts civ onbias sivavsevi Keven 146 
a eT paver ieteeneee unteal 741, 746 
Seminoles......... Fakvcxbiudmerades Uvstteces 746 
SINE cons bused cboelns ss ice ved iuanon Shtubenes 746 
ION sink ones Avvehaw Gin savas Wusiee 746 
Sheep-Haters..........004 sssseee jinpebensoueys 745 
III 5: Sccuaicciwis tastovead 741, 745, 747 
RTE ccdkis nsec w tenideess 6 spstekees stan . 147-748 
NONE iced ce csvnvss gus Wahadenesiend 741, 747 
i IRE icc covensik uses sj epackh eoabaseneue 747 
Be RIURS ows eco dvcect Kaduve etedoes Dect 747 
EE meee ee éehasbves dishes 747 
Tabeguache bands...... Pucdiachte dune etcces 747 
SME RIS cisnsn cts av aiinkss sehessd 747-748 
U matillas........ Signet pba etbeuecepod nied 748 
ARID sc stihiin Seu lineve sin wntuistabe ered Gkiee 748 
Upper Pend d’ Oreilles............ bohinees 744 
ANNE ue el cccalegbueduoeieedeunsete 741, 747 
SNE vsessseilnpnicuninte ew ooweel svstve tseves dl —1 80 
IN is ccaiasuvss eicnvceds ubebvcaa 741, 747 
Be Ae WY UNOS vesdincn dsc wacscvnau weusscba Ceeee 748 
WEN RI DOGL sesittesiistescttee evens ped canes 747 
DPE vnsctarenenks sitnendies scab ARMac nebaes 746 
Weeminuche bands..... cubePibekeebeds 747-748 
PE PRE cnckbactats Sovediew coesmeas ; 1, 748 
PMN ogc 8 oo seeiids is Guantditakioe 748 
CCIE i icssiadl Gcideutin decsciked ehSerdel 746 
REG sass canis esautin toca een 748 
OM OG ac cisis sini ssid eiscnne . 747-748 
iia viecicth ashi ainans onc anit coded 

Indian service in— 
Arizona Territory ........ Saevers Sree. 749 
SR PARINAI i cobcciaark weds tasctigndia eesbi sees 749 
Colorado Territory... ........ v avbved Uikeosevs 749 | 
Dakota Territory........... ....+00 df iadatnn 749 
Idaho Territory ........ [itis een 749 
Montana Territory.............. paceewaten oes 749 
POUR cs Se etiscnskins Dedvuse cod del sevens se0ees 749 
New Mexico Territory swine icacogh aici 749 
CARIN cuwiteeondiat pin absobers Kadeedyseenckaue 749 
Utah Territory....... pyenrede ee ee 749 
Washington Territory...........cssee0e cone 749 | 
W PORN LOSTIROLT.. .scever ssovevees cevees 749 

the appropriation for the Apaches to be ex- 
pended only on those who remain on 
reservation and refrain from hostili- 
OG id cancion oseee puibhipebie sb uebbbelescesd Cheon 741 


the cash value of the share of any Kickapoo 
Indian in the trust funds of the tribes to 
be ascertained and paid to such In- 


DID. sa ceitvngic ve wbeb boands Webs han asaeenes 744 

no part to minor children until, &c....744 
allotments of land to Winnebago Indians, 
lawful residents of Minnesota......... 748 


minor children of Sophia Foyles........ 748 
survey of Indian reserves . wttiiee dee 
of exterior boundaries of ledian reserva- 


sae weer 








| 


Cheney AD kind Wisden Sesate dese 00 seccee cocece 748 
no partfor those of the Choctaws, Sewi- | 
noles, Creeks, or Cherokees, without | 
their CONSENE 6...06 ...ccc0se0 sevsesse  évsene 748 

of Grand Ronde reservation.............. 748 
EnGiad COMMISSION ..... ..cre0 ceesee sosseces 2148 
continued with former powers and | 
IE crecensses w nes beessoces soens sss wipecess 748 | 

any commissioner may investigate con 
tracts and accounts, &c., and have 
access to books and papers........ 749 

such examination not to be a prerequi- 

site of payment ........ w dapins cdevuses . 749 
Indians on the Uintah Valley reserva- 
RRR -0 cnprapienemsiied ceniwicte vet eveul bébber ves 749 
delivery of annuities, &c., to Indians in 
Minnesota and Michigan ......... .........749 
irrigating canal on Colorado reservation in 


Arizona 749 
building at New Boggy Depot, Indian Terri- 
tory, for Choctaw, &e , agency 749 
interest on trust-fund stocks belonging to 


the- 
le a untae ibe wove 149 
EOIID vice ines seadoesaneiiale os shed 749 
Chippewas....... susseeibennils aetewbendubee buenos 749 
Choctaws..... paste vetbun scbuusesebwuseatats 749 


Creeks ... 


Indian department— Continued. 


interest on trust-fund stocks belong ng to 


the— 
Delawares..........+ s+. +. . 7 
ee alte DA beg 749 
Kaskaskias, We eas, ’ Peorias, and Pianke. 
IG ii cbs asics’ conse 4 ngdahvaue voabeed epeaees 749 
Menomonees....... gu ae kecedaes p itso woe 
Ottawas aud Chippewas..................., 749 
Pottawatomies............ Siecgentsentie | 749 
contingent expenses of trust funds......., 749 


Secretary of the Interior to investigate an 
report upon the civilization of the Indian 
RENN istic pasescase paar PEbbehteeapese’scens 

to submit to Congress a plan for equitab); 
extinguishing certain claims for anny; 
ties, &c......... vee vee 149 
to negotiate with the Southern Cheyennes 
and Arapahoes for the release of |. 
ceded to them, and for what consider. 
ation Seabee Ranaienchennsenes coe 
prepare rules, &c., ‘for presenting 
claims for depredations by Indians,750 

claims to be investigated, &c.......... 750 

no payment to be made without a spe. 


eee ee eee eeeee 


$4) 


serene oe ee eeeeee 


to 


Cific Appropriation... ......ceeeee eee, 750 
nothing to be paid to hostile tribes........74y 
removal of Flatheads to Jocko reserva- 

Meas tienes nadeeee Sohsnghtea dou usvasaral 749 
purchase of goods and supplies in lieu of 
those lost, &c....... Pe cuetocs vat uaktentier secass 749 


treaty payments to Wyandotte India ans...74! 
to place the Peorias, Kaskaskias, Weas, and 
Piankeshaws in their new cee 
removal of Chippewas to White Earth La 
reservation, and subsistence thereon. 
civilization of Indians on White Barth reser. 
PRION 5555 c5000 
Otter Tail band of — 
Chere. <55.5.-33 bers tueromuema ; 
balance of former appropriation for indus- 
trial schools, how to be applied.........750 
expenses of general council of Cherokees, 
Creeks, &c., in the Indian territory, 750 
what other tribes may send delegates 
thereto..... aren eases saree 7 
certain Cherokee lands to be appraised, 750 
removal of Winnebagoes from Wisconsin to 
their reservation in Nebraska............ 750 
certain Chippewa Indians, with their cou 
serit, may be removed from their lands 
and located anew. 


seeeee 


0 
Sees ee eeeeeereeereeee veel 


vacant lands to be appraised, and by 

NOIR rhs locate cocepanes orsaresaner soos: 750 
improvements......... si eaatne a seaumcrnene 750 

after appraisement, lands to be sold, and 
RI acre cc nice deekiadsanvinsammeecas caccoxons 750 
proceeds of sales to be invested for the 
benefit of the Indians.................++ 750 

pay of commissioners, &c..............66 750) 
Indian depredations, rules for presenting 
claims tor pay for....... casey eaneanake> a 750 
claims to be investigated............ ces 750 
not to be paid without specific appropri: 
pembebSs, ii 04: coe sevccceee os @ ccccwscce cocees 10) 
Indian office, ‘appropriation for expenses 0! 
SCR cbres iSssc ve slicd ce cage enrpesaebens teem 20 710 


Indian reservations, appropriation for survey 
ig s0it sdeoves 74 
no part of, for those of Choctaws, 


Semi- 
noles, Creeks, or Cherokees, without their 
WONG 65 i 2 

Indian scouts, appropriation for........ 

Indian territory, post roads established in, 720 

appropriation for completion of survey ol 


certain public lands in.............. 800-810) 
laws agains! depredations on mails exte: de d 
to.. Sided ceaene cnuees oneneiba S cnaen ie 


Indianola, Texas, certain ‘imported mercha 
dise, withdrawn for exportation to ceriu 2 
places in Mexico, to pass a as w 
as through Lavaca.........e.-eee0 « i 

Indianapolis, Indiana, addition to ‘pub! ¢ buil 
ing in, for courts and public offices, 6! 

Fev OP BOR. a tek ee eran ay 698 
additional land to be purchased... ...... ...6 
cost, how determined 


no money to be expended until, &c......699 
appropriation therefor.... 


SUS 


ee teen ee ee eeeeeeeeee 
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»»< act regulating the mode of making || Internal revenue—Continued. || Internal revenue— Continued. 
y Indians, aa contracts ON Se ae ey ee ...730 || deficiency appropriation for stamps, paper, assessor to determine, &«.— 
ng to Ps Aig ‘rivate agreements with, not to be || Me Ginisis niet eiiavins allies vee sees d ZOU OT if distiller has used grain, &c., in excess, 
i tail ’ . 5 7 ’ . ° ° ‘ ws ay 
a Fa — naan KC ..0rce seeeeeceserseeeee serene ZO0 || act imposing tax upon distilled spirits and oc tien aeiceeuen y ssa vilgaaeeaeiie - 769 
“ae 4 cele to be in writing and in dupli- || tobacco amended....... .......00 weeee 767-774 if he has not accounted for all spirits 
i ie ere ate sess cscssscceeseceeeeeeee 100 || distilled spirits in distillery bonded ware- produced, KC ...........008 vivee bil eis on 769 
co ee ted and ¢ ’ 73 ; cc., may ith- actus nduct to be assumed to be not 
1, aa how executed and approved... +200 730 house, when, &c., may be wit h- actual prox ct U s net 
ae Es ontain and state what.........0. ss... 700 ica cite 5 ELE ee zeae nolentea! 767 leat thatis 6. ...ce cc ccce ee a senses aoe ceeeee TUS 
i 5 - coe a limited time to run............731 || part of the special tax paid by distillers assessments to be a lien upon, &e......... 169 
‘nae ra = to be assignable unless, &c..........731 may be refunded, if, &e...... ete 767 certain taxes apon distillers, &c. repealed, 769 
ean od re before whom contract is executed changes, or additions may be required in books to be kept in same form.............. 769 
ve - to certify Officially..........seeeeceeee eee TOL | distilling apparatus,locks, seals,&c.,767 || whoto be regarded as a wholesale dealer in 
io de in violation hereof to be void....731 | eee eee ve eee 767 || malt liquors, and not a wholesale liquor 
— ee paid thereunder may be recov- | assessor with assistant to make surveys || dealer, and special ae srenentapevew 769 
: ( cy Ti " distilleries 2xpe tai aler i alt liquor and special 
itably we ered, and how, | “eres sereeeee BL | of distillerie s at the expense of es retail dealer in malt liquor a oe . 
7 ' fine and IMPriISONMENL,..... se eeeeee eee TOL United States and estimate t 1eir | s tax eecee tae cu eeee eee teens saeeee eeeeee tenes ee 604 
aored 4 distric} attorneys to prosecute........731 | COPACILY .00.sci0000 st cesses seteeeereeeeeeee OT || refining, &e., of spirits in, &c., not prohib- 
enne, fa penalty upon persons in the employ | report in triplicate, to be sent to} Se a 169 
> of the United States for violation | whom ..... Risdhetendie se seseesees coseeeeees O70 || internal revenue gaugers to be paid by fees 
a : hereof ey: | what quantity of mash, &c., to repre- || after, &e ...... sine nihsinhionenie <patiiubivesees TOO 
750) ; moneys due from ane arn Hentes. under | ane a bushel of grain or gallon 4 — storekeepers to be es 
; 4 i } sse | nontniy ...... 00 cee coccee oe cone seces eee vesees (OE 
‘ 3 uch agreement, how and to whom to | WOEGRO BD iii icssidutnsiosin secerinehiniiveny tO" t 
, i b : Fs : oad noes + sescsaamarendcoss OR | other surveys and reports to be made, || tax-paid stamps tor restamping of distilled 
ee % t ye to agent except, &e 731 | Bs MINK: nccahenteesseovinn apeune nxinsecemactOe I DT iate vecden stn sennepiaabein engiie swvie 769 
hy 5 } i - ’ eee eeen woeeee j 5 We . rina ‘ y 
j canndimele to inquire into depredations | distiller not to commence, &c., business || fermented liquors, provisions of internal 
& Spe- 4 ve, _ . . > ° ae man | a ‘ . -arni 769-77 
a ¢ committed by, upon the frontiers of | without giving bond........ a vee 107 revenue law concerning....... sees 169-771 
00 10 % Texas sh dagiatis Geeveie oa. canens tue | nor engage in distilling on premises |; brewers, before commencing business, to 
a Indictments—see Criminal Causes. less than six hundred feet in a di- || give written notice to the assistant 
serva- ( . . ° 7 5 : . ee aaa io . | ONAN eh ae Laie "69 
749 denurrers to, &ec., in Federal courts, when | rect line from premises used for || asst etait daha npnaionitie = 
f ' overruled, what judgment to be en- | rectifying...... aia aeat sensyoverens 200 I NOLICE tO State What... ....c00 ccc ceeceeeee TOS 
ve tered . soiteens sane woreseonenccen toe | rules to be made respecting involuntary | to execute a bond and renew the same 
a | in courts of the United States, not to be suspensions of work in distilleries...767 || CACH OAL ....0. erreeree coer voeee vee 169 
er : affected by defects in matters of form changes may be made in stamps for to- || conditions of bond............008 sess 760 
8, and : only saath aa dca sia aleieh Ris cat Canela tate SO bacco, snuffs, cigars, distilled spirits, | not to pay a special tax as wholesa e 
ea S Industrial schools among Indian tribes, bal- | and fermented liquors, and in the | dealer, by reason of, &c............. 769 
ee é ance of appropriations for, how to be mode of attaching, canceling, &c....767 || tax upon beer, lager-beer, ale, porter, and 
A 4 app ie al alent iit tax upon wines, or compounds known as | other similar fermented liquors ...769 
ate Informers, law permitting moieties to, in | wine, not made from grapes, &c...768 || by whom to be Pane onset — (a 
4 V7 ial ste not fracti arts of a barrel, and how to be 
settle ; internal revenue cases repealed.........773 special stamps to be made denoting the fractional ae of a barrel, a _ 
“one ) granting to, under Post Office act...786, 798 | SM ROO COO od aden ceesanvcsedecend actGe V accounted...... nc: Maaiaaniaicadiaaes, sckeie 765 
Pee i [njunetions, rules respecting the granting of, | penalty for counterfeiting...........768 | what to makea SRN time 
Indgus- eS ,< ’ ; . ‘ mms) | ; Fae ¢ r RS j . * , a aoe iV yreweriles 
ourts “ ‘ abs st ) m bottle, &., to be | ersons Owning or occupyin ; 
750 in courts of the United States........... 752 absence of stamp from bo &e., Pp ne e bap ne — 
k no justice of the Supreme Court to hear or prima facie evidence that tax is not | &ec., to make entries a +2 - <8 
OKEPS, . . ; ¢ we . Keo | - . > { 2 { yt 
low ‘ Z HZ | é 65 | kept for the purpose, of the kind « 
17 allow an application for, except, &c...752 | SIE cintisacennseestbindees: dnteneenbinne dienes 
vy. 750 a : t _— ? | e . : ae : a ‘ 2 ef ate 
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SPUN RING cae) nd ie sracininindoncelitetds --- 110, 809 


to reimburse amount reported by com- 
sioners as due to, for certain expenses 
incurred, &c., in the suppression of the 


rebeliion..... emeoshndes karresp ivnee tbnisaines 805 
apnonenes for survey of public lands 
\| RRs cccb dads nemnavede kadenouts « prifwess ikea dotees sce 809 
post roads establishe Sr . 120-721, 818 
certain certificates issued for fortification 
purposes in Lawrence, &c., to be paid,730 
time for holding circuit court in, estab- 
| ae vdnieddie’ jbavemeiene wibiae .730 
| ‘*northwestern’’ land district in, estab 
isan vite dtapitbneed da dghtinthaas high Oe 
|| corporators of centennial board of finance | 
| BOOED cod dsc sr daknewss exqniensecdbeeeestes Her etthies 100 


certain lands in, ceded to the United States 
by the Quapaw Indians, open to entry 

| ANd PreGmMpliONn....e. cece seeeee ceseees 764 
one half section to Samuel G. Vailier, 764 
\| tracts, part on the Quapaw i and part 
| on the Government SUFI Piescseicderscne 164 
term of circuit and district court in, to be 
held at Leavenworth...... 0.20. seceee coos 801 
part of reservation of the Utoe and Missouria 
a in, to be separated and surveyed, 
&e. w Mebducviesd vovdee 821 

| — indians, unsold lands of, in Kansas, 








| to be appraised and sold......... ....00 .713 
| mode of appraisement and sale............713 
proceeds of sales, how applied.............713 

|| bona fide settlers, &e., may purchase what 
amouuts, and at what price............ 713 
provision for the sale of occupied lands 
OO Maik. dae < dadenienss sineni posteisaaeabeses 71k 


5 
! of unoccupied lands..........66ssseee sere 713 
of lands remaining unsold, after, &c...713 
| 


|| diminished reserve of, to be appraised an: 
| Ss asics Saddeigniinendin o645esee bias siti 718 
| mode of ‘appra 1isement and sale......... 713 
PERSCORS Of BANC is 00s: invee csions ver: os .. 714 


adult members of the tribe desiring to remain 
upon reservation may receive patents for 


their allotment, exempt, &c.............. 714 
|| appropriation for the...........00.seesescee oes 744 
| may be settled on the reservation of the 
Great and Little Osage Indians......... 764 

Kapus, William, in adjusting accounts of, 
1 allowance to be made for pay of Charles 
I Fl ID sevens serssene veccsmeronmatiivitide atl 


u 


XXVIT 


Kaskaskias, appropriation for the............ 746 
for payment of interest on trust fund of, 749 
to establish in new homes 19 


Kaw Indians in Kansas, appropriation for 


Su DeeNGe As cites ccc deickscnedd enka 729 
Kearsarge, the United States steamer, the 


estimated value of the Alabama to be paid 
to the officers and crew of the, in heu of 
oo) A See glia iieidw mendations 701 


bounty has been received, amount to be 
GeGOG i ieitids ccittsbk Citanisintnctbneniblitiiee 70 

no money to be paid to the assiguee ot any 
ORNs a ba Kainins esdtathe tahnndeeniininintnh teed OO 
CEN s istih viene Rian. pitti centediatcitns 807 
Kendall Green, appropriation to purchase 
Casate KNOWM Oi. ccssiericerisicnedoces wiadinn RLO 
Kennebec arsenal, appropriation for.........812 
Kentucky, representation of, in Congress 
according to the ninth census... ......... 692 


post roads established in......... 692, 720, ! 
corporators of centennial board of fi 
from ...... 
proper claims of, for expenses of State 
forces used in suppressing the rebellion 

to be examined, settled, and paid...805 

to be had and made upon what condi 


GR iittsincncee ane senevemn anancibiniil ibimicks 805 
SPCR AER iiinece tickinnes sacninnidipwtibel 805 

Key West, Fiorida, appropriation for naval 
BtARIGN Mb ..000. conve ccrcssccoces ccnncs cvenedens 813 
Kickapoos, appropriation for the.............. 744 
cash value of share of funds of any, who 


has become a citizen to be paid to 
PED en ccnens ) cidindienenstttitien © sacha wobess 044 

no part to minor children until, &c.....744 
Kiowas, appropriation for the. .............00.741 
Kittery, Maine, appropriations for ni ivy-yard 


a 


BE ccc ccces toe veescece o stscuves erecees 134, 735, 736 
Klamaths, appropriation Fae Chests icntsanes o« 744 
Knowlton, John C., appropriation for pay 

ment to, for services....... ete beeses ove (20 
Knoxville, Tennessee, ap propriation for cus- 

SOR RED Miivisesisovs vutedksuvivives ern on 727 
Kootenays, appropriation (or the............. 744 


L. 


Laboratory, naval, at New York, appropria- 
C100) BOR ckacvas ‘ 


Laborers in 


ie 30 


yards to be employe od with 


navy-y 
reference to skill and efficiency, &c....734 
Lager-beer, internal tax upon............ 769-7 771 
by whom to be paid................ bebcbeirendwes 769 
Lake rn eee for survey 
Olicwtin wi ewneneee ave sereuswenenss sd kwnsec tree 
Lake Saint Croix, W est Wisconsin Railway 


Company may maintain the bridge across, 


at the city of Hudson, XC...........066 00 72 
Lake Winnebagoshish Indians, appropriation 
Be Se ee d veditebup iveded 742 


Land districts, when new, are made by, Xc., 
business in the original districts to be 
done without change until the new dis- 


tricts are opened by public announce- 
ment. 4 vucdveledea ton 
certain sales of land ‘heretofore made con- 
firmed ......0.- Sth dias 151 


Land maps, appropriation for ¢ c ontinuation ot 


system of.. eiaes idnasowdes 810 
Land Offiee, ‘de ficiency appropriation — for 
CR i ewes shane cebhibiad alee acetals deme bic 728 


Land warrants of any soldier or sailor, pen- 
alty upon claim agents or attorneys for 


unlawfully retaining or refusing to de- 
SECO eRe ill ia J ew dedvaads deadeieidvosesbebe 731 
Lands, public, Elko land district established 
in Nevada........... ease vintdpaes eavededs JeassO06 
additional land district established in Min 
ODOC is te ca toca ded cvcddtncs Hike eden seveceiee HUG 

to take its name from the place where the 
office is first located ............ cessesees 696 


tract of, in Montana and Wyoming, near 
the headwuters of the Yellowstone river 
set apart as a public park...........60.. 694 
selectionsof swamp lands in certain counties 


in lowa to be reC@lved....ccsseeee 66 e660 eee HO 
Hancock barracks ut Houlton, Maine to be 
| RE oveoces ee ‘ O97 
Monroe land i district, dn Le Oulsiana, reéstab 
POG deanna nc cticmadpansevce Bets guleiePay tees . 697 





-s 





XXVIII 
ands, publie Continued 
grant to Nevada tor college purposes con- 


] in fore 


comin mon 


paddle nies anb 697 


line between the 


esand British possessions, 698 


on boundary 


United Stat 


act for relief of preémption settlers in Cali 
fornia Jue sedans ‘ io beebeatew Gets 008 
exchange and transfer of two parcels in 
6. Cel: SERINE noes vin weetkenbs eleneen 700 
homesteads on, for honorably discharged 
soldiers and sailors, their widows and 
orphan children... ......... .. 700 


titles to certain, on bor uni lary line of (ieorgia 
and Florida, between the Orrand Whitney 
line and the Watson line, confirmed. ...701 
grant of right of way through, and of land 


for depot, &c., purposes, to the Port- 
land, Dalles, and Salt Lake City Raul 
POE AIT inves 0. ecceds conseebéveteews 701 
two new land districts established in Ne 
WIRE cc... saddes bb edetbetin wddboouiseae as 702 
Western and Republican valley dis 
COE ckiteahsvecd sieves nddvuctbs tanbeeva sane 702 
Linkton land district in Oregon estab- 
RI ten sdaccinnth Sicamitcndse tei dias p eececes 702 
certain sales and locations of land con- 
a a i tea a 702 
land grant to the Texas and Pacific Railway 
COUR INY sik sensi tavtedensboosen’ 704 
unsold lands in Kansas of the Kansas In- 
dians to be appraised and sold...... 7138 


right sol bona fi de settlers thereon.....715 


persons holding preémptions on, in Minne- 
“A. Wi CONS, 
lerritory, to 


Ro) 


Micuigan, and Dakota 
hay c 


one yeur additional 

to make final proof, &e............. 714-715 
act for relief of purchasers of lands sold 
for direct taxes in insurrectionary 

SPU SD, c0ve 605660 50605606 concneces be odes 715 80u 

of settlers on Osage Indian lands in Kan- 
AS wcccce tlé ) 


act respecting mineral |i ande, « mining claims, 
placer claims.and patentstherefor, 715,717 

Cherokee lands in Kansas 
surveyed and offered for sale... 

constituting the Fort 


ceriain to be 
.718 
Collins military reser- 
subject to preémption and 


vation to be 


SALE CBEEG ion kiviitsnce cinasetssccdsasies 72 
law relating to private contracts with In- 
NOD -oncivd bien chutes chpeeeaauds Shessnaien 730 
Dakota land district established Dakota 
LOETH OLY cs evencss baths id 
additional land district t in » Mian nesota estab- 
lished... wach re 

to be named after ‘place where the office 
shull be first established............... 79 
limits of military reservation at Fort Stan- 
ton, New Mexico, to be reduced....... 7931 
yossession of ceriain wharf property in 
New Orleans released to the city..... 781 
city of Denver may purchase certain, in 
Colorado, for a Cemetery........ ....0. sees 732 
northwestera land district in Kansas estab- 
I ii siainicninn accesses aaa hieliel 1138 


a section of, in Laramie county, Wyoming 
lerritory, withdrawn from sale, and re- 
served to Cheyenne for a reservoir.....738 

certain lands contirmed to Alabama for use of 

the Selma, &c., Railroad Company, 739 
right of way over, &c., granted to such 


DAE sien: dec bahita: wlitahidielictatnial ite bitte 739 
allotments of, to the Pottawatomie and 
absentee Shawnee Indians............. 109 


former grante of, to the Chicago and North- 
western Railroad Company not affected 
by, &e soeveces 
title to the peniusula in Lake Erie opposite 
to the harbor of Erie, Pennsylvania, may 
be accepted if, BC... 0.000 ssovcecccseees seonie 740 
right of way through, &c., granted to the 
Dakota Southern Railroad Company, 740 
provisions respecting lands of Indian tribes, 
&c., in the Indian appropriation act...750 
act relating to the creation of new land dis- 
SERORR vc ccne cnncas 701 


business in original: districts to be done 


729 


Cee e Ree beeen nee teens teeeeeeee EU 


without change until, &e............ 0 751 
certain sales heretofore made con- 
SR p onsuee covsmmmbeeen CON § 


| 
‘ 


Lands 
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s, publie—Cont inued. 
right of wey throngh, &c., granted to the 


Dakota Grand Trunk Railroad Com- 
PONY ....00 covers voces coseesces enenes senses coe 75 
to the Utah, Idaho, and Montana Rail 


road Company..........+. peel Glee aoe ie 758 
partition to be made of the reservation in 
trust for the band of Me-shin-go-me- 
WD sii cctin vip de avousyicddhubash bis\ce oss esi ¥iaues 758 
negotiations with the Shoshone and Ban- 
nock Indians for surrender of part of their 
reservation..... bnob “seen S Sonate sebees eaxbe +0108 
granted to Oregon for an agricultural college 
may be selected from what, &c...... .. 760 
International Ocean Telegraph Company 
may preémpt certain, in ‘lorida........760 | 
certain, in Washington, District of Colum- 
bia, to be set apart, &c., for the use of 
public schools in that city.............++. 761 | 
right of way through, in Florida granted to 
the Great Southern Railway Company for | 
railroad and telegraph purposes.........762 
act for the relief of those claiming title 
under Bartholomew Cousin extended, 762 
marine hospital grounds in San Franciseo 
CAD IDO GIN bak nsiiies cchvde cabwsnteheesds sieseet Oe 
military reservation of F ort W alla- Walla 
may be 2 nines po sensors wee 168 
lands in Bitter Root valley, Montana Terri- 
tory, to be surveyed and open for set- 
tleme BG asc ccnvccsctecce o00 coccce .763 
certain Indians may remain in n the valley 
and preémpt, &.........cccecee ceeeee vee 108 
John Owen may obtain title to certain 
POD as tiscis te sbue os ‘ves ess ¥OO 
lands of the Q: lapaw “Indians in Kansas, 764 
reservation for the Great and Little Osage 
Indians in the Indian territory..........764 | 
right of way through, in Florida to the | 
Jacksonville and Saint Augustine Railroad 
COMPANY .. 020 v1 ceeeeseee eee eeneee sees ihepe sont 
title of certain. Sioux indi: ans to, in Dakota 
Terr‘tory to be inquired into, and equi- 
table compensation made therefor...... 782 
act for the redemption and sale of, held 
by the United States under the several 
acts levying direct taxes................800 
relating to soldiers’ and sailors’ home- 
SHONEB.. 6005 « sien COL 
East Florida land district established. ...801 
military reservation at Fort Walla- Walla to 
ae pbb see dvsiel euculs ooee 802 
act relating to homestead settlers burned 
out in the States of Minnesota, Wisconsin, | 
and Michigs a wireawnens sadees ew di seems OOm 
right of way through, to the Denver and 
Rio Grande Railway Company.......... 803 
act to perfect titles to certain lands located 
by claims under the treaty with the 
Chippewas..........+. 00 eveseenee GUS 
in relation to settlers on certain Sioux 
Indian reservations in Minnesota...803 
rightof way through, and to take materials, 
to the Pensacola and Louisville Rail- 
road Company of Alabama............803 
to the New Mexico and Gulf Railway 
ee | 
artesian well on the Fort D. A. Russell mil- 
MUPy TESETVALION.......0. sssscseee seeseeeee O00 | 
certain, in Pilattsburg, New York, to be 
released to the New York and Canada | 
Railroad Company.... oe 
provisions of act for adjusting private land 
claims in Florida extended for three | 
ee pesndedaeiiee des ssdbes obueeOhe 
for the sale of certain arsenals.........817 
certain unsold lands of the Ottawa, &c., 
reservation in Michigan to be restored to | 
market agviediniddieOae 
inventory to be taken of the unsold lands, 
&c., of the Ottawa Indians of Blanch- 
ard’s Fork, &c...... sneindedin SOs Wb vous paee® 
western part of reservation of the Omahas 
in Nebraska to be separated, &c........821 
portion of reservation of the Pawnees in 
Nebraska to be separated, &c.........821 
of the Otoes and Missouria [ndians...821 
of the Sac and Fox of the Missouri 


seen wee - 


fees eee ee wees 


ee eee * eee wee eee 

















Continued. 





Lands, public 
right of way through, to the Eastern y 


Ve 
vada Railway Company................. \ 

and to take materials from adijace,. 
lands...... pihtircncees Jase shb0bGEEE sian ce K 

La Pette, the schooner, name of, changed ;, 

that-of La. Petite ..ccccecccece ccs Seaeae dksscs 740 


Laws of the United States, publication of t). 
in newspapers to cease afteft March 4 


+ 


RE ROLE a a Y Biko ac, 
League Island, appropriations for naval gig. 
tien at........ pees Bitvs tvbsbe Kebeud peesec 735, S12 
Leather and skins, customs duty on, from 
NEE RGU Ss chase. ibe coses sweoese $04, Ff 
Leavenworth stricken from the list of certajy 
ebb 5585 isd eRe deekk oncas Gh eas Soden: 64 
Leavenworth arseral, appropriation for. ...s|9 
Lebanon, Pennsylvania, condemned ¢ cannon, 


&c., to Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monumey, 
Association of ............ meeeeses GO 
Legal reserve, certain notes deposited not 1 
We OND OE irs Soest ots oooh Becca ) 
certain certificates to be part of......... ...802 
Legislative, executive, and judicial expense, 
appropriation for, for the year ending 
June 30, 1873...... 704-7] 


eee ewes eeewee 


oOo ee ee ee eee ewes 


pay and mileage of Senators............... 704 
accounts of Secretary of Senate for, &., to 
be adjusted..... y ecwae bb ie Dees et ibee reseh 704 


fiscal year for, when to begin............. 74 
pay, &c., of oflicers, &c., of Senate......704 
Sergeant: at-Armsand Doorkeeper to receive 


no fees bass sbb5e6006 Sedesw cones Sasaase seed OD 
appointment and removal of certain mes- 
GON POO scsereiase 2000006 vf Sbdbhd badest vedune dovses 705 
temporary clerks ..... b Rbiee! wistebds doeudes we oe TM 


contingencies, stationery, and pewspaper %, 


T05 
‘ 


clerks to committees, pages, XC...... ses 7 
appointment and removal of pages.....7()) 


SOMNRI I, Oxi secs ssid ws sens elddeaiee sense a j 
FPUREREO BANG WODRITM, 3 0.o5cces os sce ce esseveeess 705 
labor, folding, packing, &c..........6. . 0 705 
additional compensation to reporters fir 

Congressional Globe......... eeseeeee coeeee 705 
Capitol police......cu se sseeee seeeee seeees 104 


one half into contingent fund of House, 
the other half into that of the Senate, 7/5 

pay and mileage of Representatives ani 
SR isis cd veceatbdgtncebeedabteen isises 105 

of officers, &c., of House...............66 7 

Sergeant-at-Armsto receive no fees, &c...7| 


CONLINgENt EXPENSES........c000 ceeees cece one 705 
Clerks tO COMMItLEES...........500 cescee soccer Mt 
stationery and newspapers............ encoees 705 
pages and mail-boys..........cscee cesses seven MM 
folding documents, fuel, lights, &c........ 70) 
horses, carriages, and laborers............. 705 


all expenditures of the Senate and House, 
when to be made up and reported...... il) 
additional compensation to reporters for 
Congressional Globe...... ....6. ceeeee ceeeee 705 
Congressional Printer, clerks, and mes: 
IER ceevi~stecnsee \entaende tevnpesck idedecece 100 
compensation of the foreman of printing and 
of the foreman of binding established, 7 
publie printing and binding.............6... Tb 
paper for public printing............000 ceceee Mb 
liihographing and engraving for Senate aud 
DG asd sie rinses tnd cveah baS Vad vee avec 108 
Library of Congress, pay of officers, and pur 
chase of books and newspaper........... Tt 
exchange of public documents............. 70! 
Botanic Garden and greenhouses. ......... 
superintendent and assistants............ 
public buildings and grounds......... ay | 
gardener, watchmen, laborers, &c...... 70! 
draw-keepers at bridges...........c00 seeeeeeee Il! 
heating apparatus...... s,s. csecereee veeeecere ll 
electrician tor Capitol............. Pidisish'de vce 800 
executive, President, Vice President, Se 
retaries, steward, ke... sch bantdE bavlcihous voy (0° 
State Department... sey cer sseeee seeees tdbine - 
pay of Secretary and Assistant, &c.. 
incidental, miscellaneous, and conting nt 
EXPCNGEB ....00000 wovccccee covccscce seosceees 700 
pamphlet laws and newspapers. ........./ 
proot-reading, stationery, books av 
TROIID 00 cvdces vb tunsdeboe sdudee sheeneces suites 100 


«Uo 


71 
(U6 
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lative, executive, and judicial expenses, 
“appropriation for, for the year ending 
Sane 20). 1873— Continued. 
» Department— 
oT aad States and Mexican claims com- 


MISSION ...06- aback soto cdaw & kegbessoviooese .706 

pay of commissioner, umpire, agent, 

EG csaxean shoe nee ve teeeeen eaiekeghuree” screed le 
Spanish commission, expenses. ......... 706 
Treasury Department..........+-++. ee eiaeke . 706 
Secretaries, Assistants, clerks, &e...... 706 
supervising architect, assistants, clerks, 


&e.. o0cccece vesccceee evccccece socctcces (UO 


Comptroller’ s PINON Laie dae os co ncde: tas OOO 
Commissioner of Customs” office.......707 
RWAOEW CTOI co ncse cctsvccse gecenese ovens VOU 
Treasurer's Office... ..........00 Sc avagasee stare 
eight thousand dollars to be expended 
in the, at the discretion of the Sec- 
retary ..... oeee ceeccceee os 
Register’s office..... pee 
Light-House Board...... ..:... 0.008 seseeee0 407 
Comptroller OF AIMPEONES 2.00: 0c0 cesisncce cvave tO 
temporary clerks......... siphakech sihee cheat e 
ER WR TE os cas dees cie te pan'e cms cane 
special appropriation for office of Treas 
urer, at discretion of the Secretary, 707 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. ...707 
deputies, Solicitor, heads of divisions, 
clerks, W&e........ piddeckiddedes dotacadess CGT 
dies, paper, and for stamps............707 
sularies and expenses of collectors, as- 
revenue agents, inspectors, 
&ec. and expenses of rea reat 


uae Kbcaensed Ueesstld 


sessors, 


Se Jeuduscanetnncarsee | 


nal revenue act...... sdaxes cagdonsondgeen WOE 
net pay of collectors nut to exceed | 
$4,500 a year. eBevinhinesaeepesed we 107 


detection and punishment of violations 
of internal revenue laws.............707 
Secretary of Treasury may employ not 
more than three persons to aid in 
collecting money belonging to and 
withheld from United States.....707 
terms of employment, compensation, 


&e..... ee eavudeea osty.cdb eabee S pde dese tO 

no person to be employed except, 

ee A nt ee oe tUT 
penalty for misconduct........... 0.666 707 | 

Bureau of Statistics eee ave vecsstaor TOG 

postage, stationery, furniture, “fuel ban TOT 
Independent Treasury ...... s+ -0- ay! +00 108 

othce of Assistant l'reasurer at— 

BIW ONE sos bec adn ce coe eek ccc Seentes -708 | 


Boston ...... giudehssadees 
San Francieco... ......ss0 seccecces sees000 08 
PWGSC IAG ois ibe iis ce cise d ecescence cf 


St. -LeOWiGs. 0.6. ose eae Bie 2 Oe 
New Orleans............ 0.0068 Ber’ ys .708 
Charleston i. ...d0. 5.00005 Paethe ape es! 708 
BO AMOLES Wisieiesése i56s0sese00s saves Lise te 


office of depositary at— 
IN ei diccninidii-ducstuhiia: sn abtinnn wenie TUM 


MUPOMNIIRIE EE s/o Gus cicdcoasscccoees casecceeMOS 


Louisville ... 0.0.00. oes. 


MIS id bids <oh'bs% v0 seocovunce ; 708 | 


OREO FO cctee tics sivecs sescse tances ove 
UONE sty dethok hoe Sandton bob sogh sadiss ogueee TOO 
MPOOial ASSN, 2.5..0000. eeceiscsdccssscrescece 08 
contingent expenses.. - 708 


OO ee eee wee ee eHow eeee 


no part for clerical services....... .....708 
checks and certificates of deposit......708 | 
additional clerks............ ion agit. 2c, 708 


Mint, branches, and assay oflice.........709 
Mint at Philadelphia......... ..c00. cee eeee0e 709 
branch mint at— 
SE POD se vee ase,cavecs veocsvons seen LOO 
SOU iaraks Sav ths ona nc eevuve oes s 


CRUE SOUR. bk pcemesnke sdsote sccesd can secees MOO 


Charlotte, North Carolina. ............709 | 


assay office, New York............... 0.642.709 
at Boise City, Idaho... 00.0... .......00008709 
offices of superintendent and one clerk 
PUD ice cVidds coiddd estsns cj en scgoe DOD 
governments in the Territories. ....... ....709 
Arizona Sole ovg'dig sdhtid nee ubalede cap cove TOW 
expenses for printing for any session of 

the Legislature and Territory not to 


exceed ott. Bicesia ite wadeas eae 
Colorado 


cS | 


.. 108 | 


sugsecc Oe | 
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Legislative, executive, and judicial expenses, 
appropriation for, for the year 

June 30, 1873—Continued. 

| governments in the Territories— 


ending 


Dakota........ Deinkaeee coevtend Savutig Sesl plr ee 709 
PUNO ee oon eta SS ee ee 7. coewee 709 
III vie 55s. codccwar seco whee cureaectine 109 

BU RRIIOO y osss cece cs covccccs i bevidvaen ctaces 709 

SO Secs ieachikidnicsaerse pptvhagtagunaels .709 

Washington......... .....0 Seen seSrecewasere 709 
UIE doscunbs scniceses » biatdcenth oontt urbe: 709 

District of Columbia............006 ..- sexe FOO 


no part to be paid to any member of 
any board who holds another Federal 


NG Pau cic aaeny sce abate were chosen .709 
Interior Department........... pic adeanenapioes 709 
Secretary's office.......... Satara a eeateatan 709 
one clerk to act as superintendent of one 
the building. ............ Se sonikiiioen aanap vee . 709 
captain of the w atch and w atchme on... 709 
stationery, books, and maps...... .709, 710 


distributing journals and documents, 709 
superintendent of public documents... 709 





rent of rooms for Pension Otlice and Bu- 
reau of Education...............+. Kaien .709 
General Land Office.... ......... ...+0. cesses 709 
pay of Commissione sr, recorder, clerks, 
ROR es ek Seve densa wnsuckses ede Sed ce ates bce 709 
additional clerks ........... 0.2.4 eaeigsied 709 
Indian Office. ........ i apiiddlun teria Peeawk wes 710 
Rois suis conied aeceasmnarete 710 
TINIE itis oar osascgen cupcee sencbant 710 
pay of Commissioner, &c............... 710 
contingent expenses of, &c............710 | 
photo- lithograph ng, or otherwise pro- 
ducing copies of drawings....... rant OO 
Bureau of Edueation.......... shirabek cian 710 | 
surveyors general and their clerks in— 
PIES... ccs chee xaos eteoactes 710, 809 | 
California........ spatdaase co otis ee 710, 809 
RFT Mavens esse esuesencsorsad Decceba 710, 809 
Dakota.......2.. Solel: teknsp Wkdeekees 710, 809 
MONEE tose ot kins neseuncenouaresee cn 710, 809 
PRRs ert. ter euneee ieee tec enbesedtes 710, 809 
MIE GG Sas onccbco se baunneie tention 710, 809 
Kansas. ..... p maptibesdy sav'ns eceobepcec t8Oy OOO 
BRVUTITIGLS Svs ro-ces vpesne sensdetsare 710, 809 
Minnesoia...... vauloceeseenesetiviveccad wae Tae 
NINN canon sar ccnsnrylvceonnsy Gatdu 710, 809 
Nebraska......... s+ palo tbion ..710, 809 
| Nc cocsehdnesreneeis ae wees 710, 809 | 
New Mexico.......... be iaeaneenees 710, 809 | 
MUMMNE irre occ trates car sh ccc vathevanesca .710, 809 
Utah...... eietitr sees Seed eoteongtie 710, 809 
{| Washington........ pubeseees vabbene -. 710, 809 
Wyoming............ povibainon takagpeabe 710, 809 
Department of Agriculture.............. 710 
pay of Commissioner, &c.............. 710 
collecting statistics and preparing re- 
MEIEEN a Wak ievevgpa tctecysetace acces Sabewas 710 
purchase and distribution of seeds...710 
experimental garden, Xc.............. .710 
stationery, fuel, light. repairs...... ok SO 
periodicals, works of reference......711 
Post Office Department...... center etdanene 711 
pay of Postmaster General, Assistants, 
&e CO Oe ee Beer ee eee ees see eee ee reee tereeeeee sesees 711 
stationery, fuel, &c........ $e stqestinand onnven TAO 
| War Department...... Jes Ciliniaeeian pete’ 711 
ROPUNET © OIG oo one cc ddes cocvcccee acces 711 
examination of the rebel archives, and 
Sess scsrecencenvdes phage saxbueey <eckenngs 711 
additional clerks........ pcanbaaiieatenin saa 711 
Adjutant General................. os panatetnh 711 
Quartermaster General........... pageeecbas 711 
Paymaster General.......... iadeh cenmme wanes 711 
Commissary General.....  auipdeutudeeatadean 711 
Surgeon General. .............. = coher dente 711 
coins nine cnetes stuees oo ied ae 
chief of padi, ere 711 
military justice...... iy hesdes Wt cndetaeie eet Oe 
signal office............... ape enn aioe teneereen 711 
Inspector General................. - aaneee soo te 
contingent expenses....... se anton co onp-ape 711 
War Department buildings............... 711 
building occupied by the Paymaster Gen- | 
css hededibe (PCE AA. FS el 711 | 
building corner F and Seventeenth 
i RUNG trees secede ane pianee gexsvesns Grasth eve sean 





XXIX 


Legislative, executive, and judicial expenses, 
appropriation for, for the year ending 
June 30, 1878— Continued. 


Navy Department SORnGiRDD Se Nen. OpERRCtE enkees 711 
OT OUNE YT B GE has cue evavecnns edensery sa sexs ‘11 
bureaus....... a: sen cipib- Ceietn ee ou Viibagan sv ekatss 712 
incidental and contingent expenses....712 
Navy Department building............... 712 
Judiciary chaghid <omnagesa Goh eve cure tauadavcend vee dae 
Supreme Court of the United States. “tia 
reporter and marshal... ...............712 
rircuit and district judges... ......... ..08. 712 
judges in the District of Columbia. .....712 
WENO GIT BEE BBL hoe scascscan snare aces 712 
district attorneys and marshals... .......712 
Court of Claims, judges, clerks, &e...712 
attorneys to take testimony, witnesses, 
and COMMISSIONCTS......... ceeeeeee es 712 
payments of judgments of... ..........712 
reporting decisions of... ............ 0... 712 
no part for George Chorpenning.....712 
Department of Justice..........c0 ceeeee coeees 712 
office of Attorney General................ M12 
office of Solicitor of the Treasury...... 712 
contingent expenses, fuel, &c.........712 
RT asi copie ts coveectyeenns nnn 712 
BR COMER aca ds ca hau cance sg cundeceeet en sta 


commissioners to codify the laws of the 
United States...... su sveinntbeks-d sikiumaiisterd 112 
pay of commissioners....... ces 712 
incidental and contingent expenses...712 
United States and British claims commis- 
WORN a nurera aie coated sath adenava TA 
civil service...... sald ecahanule ta eaiceatan aoe 


heads of Exeeutive De ‘partments, &e., to 
include in annual estimates sums neces- 
sary for printing and binding.........712 
Congressional Printer to open an account 
ae each Department, &c., for which 

1 appropriation has been made for 

tate cain atten aungen 7112 

not to execute any printing ¢ or bindin; r 
beyond the amount appropriated, 712 
clerk amd report Of........sec0 ceceee seees 712 
law limiting number of congressional docu 
ments to be printe d for, &c., repealed,712 
proceeds of sales of old material, con- 
demned stores, &c., how to be used 
CIE WPDTIEG cc c00e ceases qe oxesevece t bay GUE 
this not to apply to, &c........... 712, 802 
detailed statement of, to be app ended to 
POOL COCR ose cry ocdnce conse on) 712 
Revister of Treasury to furnish copies 
OF WON. eocccamsasns ove 718 
public grounds around the ¢ Capitol to be 
enlarged.. one was neaneakonre dO 
plan, what to be included............. 713 
Secretary of the Interior to purchase 
from owners such private property 

as may be necessary.............../18 


limit a8 tO price......s00 wees cremation 713 
sufficient conveyances before pay- 
BENG ING vc tne ctnneusr aceasnanesy bestese ove 713 


land cannot be obtained by mutual 
agreement, the supreme court of the 
District to provide for making a just 
appraisement thereof, ...... .........713 
upon payment, &c., of, appraised value, 
fee of the lands to vest in the United 
pregesee ¢ evcecce cveces cnseee I LG 
Secretary of the Interior to make pay- 


INE io oad tes ace Thi bap srenioasedeene weeckeekeo 
certain materials in the buildings to be 
sold atauction........... in Cheeee sheees 715 


proceeds of sales, how applied....713 

court to determine the time and manner 

of the taking and delivery of the con- 
demvned property.......... conn eesounann 713 
proceedings when there are doubts as t« 
ownership of condemued property,71: 

when possession may be taken.......71: 
certain railroad companies to remove their 
tracks from the Capitol grounds........713 
commission to report a plan to remove the 
locomotive railroad track in front of west- 
ern entrance of Capitol........... nienee nas OO 
salaries of Second Comptroller, Register, 
supervising architect, and of the judges 
of the Court of Claims established... ... 713 
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Letter-cart appropt ee ees 193 
! cerning, in Post Office act, 788 

~ Post Oi De; wriment. ) 
Letter { ng postage on, In 
% (fT ict sian dai seit Sis en Sila 790-792 

Post Of Department 

Lette pate application of Alex: ander Smith 
und “Hal i Skinner for extension, to 
be rel ira be 09 0eete 6 2bn.eebnel O45 
pe mm t (ye rg \\ J rse for exten mm 
( he | rd by Commi sioner UID 
to to William ¢ Jardine,.......e00+0- FU2 
Albert W. Gray may apply for extension 
( ae ao 
her ‘ { 1 to William Trapp ex- 
tended 1 e name of Sarah S Trapp, 
! exer Phi, cicebia tthe madman sneeae SUo 
to Levi Pond and iE “au laire Lumber 
Company REID sche civised cdi icteoaiekie oad S20 


no Claim upon the United States for the use 





of any, in respect to clothing and equip- 

ape for Army 000 080 2e0eee cecces vee eoese 128 
Lew Delaware, former ap propriation for 
RET Bh, GOMERGOE viscscice sickouvocvecsesssedOO 
Liberia, appropriation for diplomatic inter 
ENE ee OEE ices biwrnas capeaitedhomaeie suvenkasc ante 
Library of Congr appropriations for the, 
706, S11 

for boo peri vic newspapers, and ex 
change ot ) nents aia 5 106 

LO pul ise | ish ¢ inty histories...... Ll 
DE EE Nias shoes das couche bee cences cule M1 
joint Committees on, may accept wi rks of 
fine arts and assign them a place, &e. 81] 

to have supervision of all works of art 
placed in the Capitol... .......04 cesses eee $1] 
contingent expenses, andto balance sundry 
overdralts......... ... Slip anheisnwkinan mae 726 
Lien upon ship or other remedy for wages 
not affected by certain agreements.....778 
Life-siav ng stations on New Jersey coast, 
appropriation for pay of surfinen, &e., 715 

for pay of superintendents, keepers, and 
! DRI on ceit eens caices baiad cic. bedancn cuneesne S06 
for establistiment of, on coasts ot Cape Cod 
UN, SEOUL “GRUNT 5.5 vacaamsasanmnascors SU6 

all, hereatter erected to be erected under 

i the supervision of two captains of the 
1 revenue service and the directions of the 
Secretary of the Treasury..............00 806 
part of unexpended balance of appropria- 
tion for, need not go to surplus funds, 814 
Light-House Board, appropriation for the, 
ee ee ee ee ee a a 707 
Light-bouses and light-house keepers, appro 
EROARONE, BOE cen sidnes scneus sckeagnge scbone RO8—S809 
appropriations for, to be available for two 
RUN WEEN MU ecktaniun psnseasscbeban ooceee 
certain unexpended balances reappropri 
IEE bcaindied ducins shennan scien ssabesnde xcankh SUD 
Light-house establishment, appropriation for 
IIE OI icc c6e nesrereie battinneeiecses 809 

: Lights, appropriation for reéstablishing on 
BOMTMET QORRIB: ccdccn 0b char coscnescds ¥ensees 727 
accounts of collectors of customs acting as 
superintendents of........ sah folie Sclealeeioe 727 
Limitation of suits, &e., suits to recover 
money wrongfully collected for internal 
taxes or penaluies to be brought within 
two years alter, XC... .........00 Ricans dent OO 

on claims accruing before act, to be brought 
in Oue year after passage. ...........02060. 774 
claims for refunding tax, &c., to be pre- 
sented within two years afier, &ec.......774 
seamen’s wages and penalties......... 780-781 
Lineolu, Mary, to have franking privilege, 791 
Linkton land district in Oregon  estab- 
_ 1 eth tegeee shah dkekdaatinieka ae 702 
location of office. ..............06. i death osecdOe 
register and receiver.........-. ce acetal woos de 
certain sales and locations of land con- 
P tail nit ete ieiedit cnet aie a 


Lithographing, appropriations for...706, 807 
Little Rock, Arkansas, building for post office, 
court-house, &c., to be erected at..... 782 
Little Rock Bridge Company may build and 
maintain a railroad, wagon, and transit 
bridge across the Arkansas river, near 
SUNOEEL UIITs cnrscnnaneenneces stennnets 


concen eee Ol | 


INDEX TO THE LAWS. 


Locations—see 


Mining Claims. 


of mining claims and placer claims, pro- 
Visions CONCEFNING... ....+00 p duccepnen AOE RE 
Lock boxes or drawers, box-holders at post 
offices may provide, at their own ex- 
PENSE. ....000 ceeee sbvesen<onens shepenns one eee OD 
when erected to become the property of the 
United States, &c........ ‘ Saceniseesves «185 
to pay WORE PONG so v06: 00000 veces etre 
Lockwood, M.., fine to ‘be. re repaid t ennae 50; 
Log-book—see Official Log- Book. 
to be kept on ships making certain voy- 
ROM... cn nancep nasebe eae eekir kins itinhe bagkeesees 750 
certain entries to be made therein........777, 
778, 780 
Lois, the pleasure yacht. name of, may be 
changed to Sea Witch...........000 Pe 
Lotteries, circulars for illegal. not to be sent 
PN MRRIE venasenkas bee hace om sail nse sh dhe aees 790 
Lottery tickets, postmasters not to act as oT | 
for sale, &c., of...... asad sedi canis avetOls 597 | 


Louisiana, post roads established in...692, 721 | 
representation of, in Congress according to 


the ninth census..... ccokae cosssoteerty 401 
time for holding presidential election in, | 
and election of ltepre sentatives to Con- 
gress, in 1872..... a Fee 752 
subsequent EleCtiONS...... 12. .oseveese cocoee 752 
appropriation for oflice of surveyor general 
Rar Te. Te. 710, 809 

for survey of publie STAGES RIVA. caesconns Sbe S09 


neral’s office, 729 
corporators of centennial board of finance 


oe og 
pay of clerks in surveyorg 


POM -.vcsvas tos seneds eomnanpenseten CR Me cccvecegees 2 i009 
provisions of act for adjusting private land 
claims in, extended for three years.....817 
claimants, if possession has been contin- 


uous since, &c., to have their claims 
ee sease Siu snladasdusnen 817 
certain captured lands and tenements be 
longing to the United States in, to be 


modes of sale and terms of payment...817 
Louisville, appropriation for office of deposit- 
ary 708 
Lucas county, Lowa, selections of swamp lands 
AN, £0 DO FECCIVED, GC ...006c0500000 coscesece 
Lyons, pay to consul at, for extraordinary 
Services during the late war in Kurop e, 726 


M. 


Machias, Maine, appropriations for custom- 
house at........ p eesevnsuere $0 s000es aseen .127, 808 
Machinery for steam towage on canals, im- 


ported by any State, to be free of duty 
tor, & ovens ebenge cotnonse . 766 
Madison, Wisconsin, appropriation to pur- 
chase additional land for court-house and 
post office at... Oe 
Mailable matter—see Post Office Department. 
provisions conceruing, it 1 Post Olfice act, 
789-790 

Mail agents—see Post Office Department. 


roVisions concerning, la Post Oihice act, 785 
£ ’ 


| 
| 


| 


| Maps of public lands in States ‘and Territories 


| 


Mail-carriers may carry newspapers out of 

mails for, &c...... ate ee a ee as 

Mail contractors, appropriation 10 pay..... 807 

Mail dey yredations and special ageuts, appro- 

aaa RNS pisnnsapeee seni saoecouehe 

law concerning, extended to Indian coun- 
REY sewounson somnnbn no sop Mupechtion ecephpses aavepecns 100 | 


Maine, post roads established in. 
representation of, in Congress according to 
the ninth census..... nen 692 
corporators of centennial board of finance 
SOI wicasseannn 755 


seen ee neee seeeeenee 


tee eeees wosees ceeees seveseses (Ur) | 
Makahs, ap proprii lation for the....... nanan oo 744 
Malaga, appropriation to improve, &c., Protest- 
ant cemetery in........... pone cncepe consseves 120 


Malt liquors, who to be regarded as wholesale | 
dealers in, and speci ial tax thereon.....769 
retail dealers and special tax...............769 
Mandan Indians, appropriations for the sub 
sistence, &c., of. 729, 741 


seiinienieiledisstiimmec aa 


Manifests, persons in charge of certain ferry- | 


boats not to present, nor pay fees there- 


DOP cnsanta canes nabenk ots vimmendion ve fesenp>eokiie 
certain bonded railroad cars not to pay fees 


..692,721.818 | 


696 |} 





| 


H 


i 


Manistee, Michigan, appropriation for rebyj),. 
ing light: “SLALIONS Ab... seer eereeees os 


Raiden . 

who to be deemed, and special tax Upon, 7 

selling tobacco, &c., without paying thet 
assessor within two years to estimate 
amount of tax omitted to be paid, a: 


assess the Same. .......00 .0s seeee + nee eeasa tesson 7 
additional sureties may from time to time }, 
required Oe 000rde ceveee cee ces cveces 17 
penal sum of bond not to. exceg 
$20,000 79 


pens alty for manufacturing, 
having paid the special tax............... 11 


may remove tobacco intended for immediat . 
export ation without, &e.. 


© tlé 


appropriation for connected........ 

for continuation of system of land.........819 
Mare Island, California, appropriations for 
navy-yard at...... ers; SS 

for naval hospital at. .....20<. assess seceee cesses If 

| Marine corps, appropriations for......728, 737 
| Marine hospital at Chicago, ee N 
for 27 
and grounds at San i rancisco to ‘be sold 
Marine hospital of Penusylvania, gift eon, 
of a peninsula in Lake [rie may be ac 
tia vic ca nice ie celine scans cies 740 
Marine hospital service, appropriation 
supply deficiency in fund for sick 
nS EET TEA 

no part to be used, ‘&e., except, &c.... 
Marines, certain honorably discharg: 
enter, &c., not over one quarter 

of certain public lands as a 
stead 
provisions concerning scaaeetais 
Married woman appointed postimaster, bond 


2f O71 
736, 813 


ween. wee oo tee eee twee . etd 
‘ 


and 
and 


section 
hom 


eevee cove 700, 80] 


of. to be binding upon her and ier sure. 
OS sccun i gt acai names idea deetiis coceewsts 754 
liable for misconduct in office as if she wer 
NR Saeed sine aaa ttidieh seek maeieatihs sie 754 


Marseilles, pay to consul at, for extraordina 
services during the late war in Europe, 72 





Marshal of the United States in Nebraska, 
salary of, established ...........cseeee eeeee 8()2 

Marshal of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, appropriation SR ua cnnsperawaiesens'd Le 

Marshals of the United States, appropriaty 
Te ec 712 


to be reimbursed for extra expenses neces: 
sarily incurred in taking the ninth cen- 
DT cnsntuiee setvipreniinn néltinetin antdanegibe «006s 
Maryland, representation of, in Congress ac 
cording to the ninth Census.......... 92 
post roads established in........721, 818, 819 
corporators of centennial hear of finance 
ar 
Massachusetts, 


HOR R eee PH ee ee ee eee Hee Ow eee & 


.OU2 


OOOO Oe CORO OOe HHH ee eee ee 100 


post roads establishe din, 
692, 81s 
representation of, in Congress according ty 
the ninth census. 
corporators 
from .... ganegouce 
Master mariner, right of part owners of e ves 
sel to remove a captain who is also a part 
owner... 701 
not to apply in Certain CaseS........ 0.00. Tl 
** Master’ of vessel, who to be deemed in 
shipping commissioners’ act........ 
Masters of United States vessels, duties of, in 
FESPECt tO SEAMEN......000 ceeeee severe 10, 191 
may arrest any one unlawfully going 0 
board a vessel about to arrive in port, /5U 
(See Shipping Commissioners. ) 
provisions concerning, in Post Office act, 7 
(See Post Office Department. ) 
| McCann, Commander W. P., to be restored to 
his original place on Navy list........... 740 
McCauley, Commander Edward Y., to be 
restored to original rank in Navy nex! 
UI TEI annie, atleast pout aha dabamecteeyss ws COV 
| Medical and Surgical History of the 


SPOOR eee eee ee eee eeeee 


of centennial board of finane 


Sete FO Ree eee ae ee eee ee snes 


COR OEE RRO R He ROE E OD HORE ee eee HEE EEE EEE 


War 
to be completed in two additional vo! 
BIO ein new sider doce.coseen Ove 


eee ee) eer eee 


appropriation therefor......... ...... + 
number of copies, and how distributed, 5» 


pe 
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(Army,) appropriation 


supplies, Military defenses, appropriation for survey || Mining resources of the United States, act to 


vee 816 promote the development of the...715-717 
Military. hay reserve of Fort Waila- W alla, Minister resident, after June 30, 


‘build. a Medical 
co 9 for ee o seccese ee veces © eecceees os bene seoces coe § UO of. . 
Surgery, appropriations for 


ey by v9 
how ‘Medicine and IS73. one, 
LE? al cus . 719 Kor 

(ile, (00 














B reau of eoveee eee ceene eecere seveccecce see 


ne chest in certain vessels of the United 





patent to issue to John C. Smith for por- 





only to be accredited to Guatemala, Costa 


on.77) ME Medici a ited Aon aibiciue 4dicnnunintit audhamtistitaid : eat Rica, ORD: Salvador, and Nicara- 
he tay. re Siates, provisions CONCETNING «04 veeeveeee 108 Military jus tice, app ropriation for oflice o f, 711 TE sccm hacctailie See ae IE Tone OCA ae 73! 
te th, aa lime or lemon juice, sugar, and vinegar, wheu | Military reservation, at Fort St a New place of residence e of, to be selected by the 
d, and ind how to be SEPVEd OUt...cccccercocerd lS Mex: co, limits of, to be re due ed......4. i3 President of the United States .......... 133 
“te 5 HODRILIOB..c000 cancteses.caee we seeeee coenee eeees 778 at Fort Walla- Walla, Washington Territory, |, Ministers, ple nipotentiary and resident, appro- 
ime . PS \Menomonees, appropriation tor Bre. teense ** 744 |} may be sold. seeeece bteeceeeeees tseseeeees FOB, 802 priation for........ cma e-aadietieaihiiends wiiaiecanine 132 
bn 5 r payme nt of interest on trust fund of, 749 || Military road from Fort Wilkins to Fort || Minnesota, post roads established in, 
axec,) MEME Merchandise, certain im ported, withdrawn for Howard, time for completion of, ex- 692, 721, 819 
— a jrtation to certain places in Mexico, -- tended, KC....000 00s .200 0 senees sonseees sais 702 representation of, in Congress according to 
rithoo: & to pass through Indianola as well as ||; Military service, appropriation to pay for the ninth Census ......ccees sess die sania 602 
-- i LAVACA....006 ete s silbdainiiial neiaMiniesnieita seis 703 DUOOTEN LORE BE. LUGis case oxsecesss tesens 0 813 appropriations for office of surveyor gen- 
edia, MEE Meriden, Connecticut, coudemned cannon, | Milk River agency, (Montana, ) appenes ution _ Oral 1M, .eeeee seesssses seeeeees o sesseveee | LO—-809 
ring i &e., to Soldiers’ Monument Association for Indians (ine = ping Sioux) at. 729 for survey of public lands in. ..... eat veae 
tories Of. .cosse coves serene oe seeseeeee sovese soseee seveesSUt || Milwaukee and Saint Paul Railway C ‘omps any additional land district established in.....696 
81) MM Me-shin-go- me -sia, a Miami * Tndi ian, partition || may build a bridge across the Mississippi boundaries, &c., Of. sree eee serene voeeee HIG 
810 A to be made of the reservation in trust for river between La Crosse, Wisconsin, and to have name of place where ollice is first 
ns for the band Of see. seesee soe senses senses ceeeenees 108 Houston county, Minnesota..... vv eeee B99 established. eee woe sevenseee eee ceceee enero OOO 
6, 812 names of members of the band, November Mineral deposits, all valuable, in public lands | register and receiver, their residence, 
28, 1840, to be ascertained and partition | and lands themselves, to be open for ex- powers, and Tarren ivened west acaiedalela 696 
Made tO SULVIVOTS....04 seers ceeees severe 108 ploration and purchase to citizens,&c.,715 || persons holding preémptions on_ public 
riatios homes and improvements..................758 || Mineral Lands—see Mining Claims. lands in, &e., to have one year additional 
ati members of band of, when to become citi- || provisions concerning, and claims, &e., to make final proof, Ti ene 714 
1d. zens of the United States...... woe sseeeees 108 ; 715-717 time for holding circuit court in, estab- 
{ror Messengers to the Senate to be appointed by Miners —see Mining Claims. ST incessant teescta cialis Michummassees 100 
he a the Sergeant-at-ArmS.....5.. ..+00 os eae of each mining district may make certain additional land district i in, e established, ca deel 
ope 740) Metallic ammunition for small arms, appro- rules, &c., as to locations of mining to be named after the place at’ which the 
a ts priation il estidaushieenenn eubemiien sadhenentily 775 claims. ....... vain eaves weie ke office shall be first established... ...... 731 
de nial Metals, customs duty on, from Au; gust 1, |} Mines—see Mining ‘Claims. boundaries and location of office ........751 
Cre 1S7S nacses ala seaneie omaaben maceane sanedve 100 of valuable mineral deposits, provisions register and receiver, and their pay....751 
rt samples of, not exceeding, &c., may be sent Concerning .........- nih aise ad 715-717 homestead settlers on publie lands in, who 
Eee by Mail... aa eat teeeeee ee seee eees 189 | Mines and mining, ‘appropriation for collection were burned out, and the heirs of those 
ection SS Metropolitan police, appropriation for Salaries 5, MEMRINIOS Ol. acnonsceesseanecsxeas sta - +807 || burned, to have until January 1, 1873, 
home ae and other necessary expenses of, in the || Mining claims, heretofore located upon veins || to rebuild, &C......c05 seseeesee cesses co ees 802 
0. Ri 3 District of Columbis......... ....seeee seeeee S10 || or lodes of quartz or other rock in place such time to be included in the five years’ 
1). SO) a Washington and Georgetown and county of bearing valuable mineral deposits, to | required residence... cesere seereeees oe SUZ 
i 4 Washington to CONLFIDULE.. .seeeeee uur be governed as to tana. by what | actual settlers upon the late Sioux Indian 
> ie _ special tax to be levied, and how to be Rs MI aii eck acectlnndniubiasiind nicbekomeen tO reservation in, to have until March 1, 1874, 
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eatin | Mexican claims commission, appropriation locators of, where there is no adverse claim || Minor coins, expense of redeeming.........507 
ae 80 : for the......... Dia sis ids il ates ia to have certain exclusive rights of pos- || Minors not to be enlisted, &c., in the Army 
United [gee Mexico, certain imported merchandise with- session and enjoyment........cscecee eee 716 without the written consent of parents or 
oti drawn for exportation, to certain places limitations to such rights........... oe 716 guardians, if, KC. eeeeeee cans si siisaeands ata wt 
riati in, to pass through Indianola as well as || miners in each district may make rules as penalty upon officers for knowingly violat- 
ve 719 ia aihiints knelt to LOCREIONS OF, BC..c0ce recceeseeces ses a00d 18 Ing this LAW... seseeeeee cesses ceeeee ceetee ere PZ 
neces app ropriation for care of P rotestaut Amer- requirements of locations.........-+- ....716 || Mint of the United States, eopropetion for 
“aoe ican cemetery in the city of..........00 726 if conditions are not complied with, claim SINE. cxpeysigein shiver erane mmaren persoetinevepncun Gee 
rs &()3 Mexico, claims convention with, appropria- to be open to relocation. ..........ss000 716 for branches and assay Offices...... ..ce00.0 109 
a tion for expense of defending claims rights Of COOWNETS. .......06 ese. ceceees ....716 || Mississippi, post roads established in......692, 
€99 I tothe nthe miteiadhiaatiiaeetinnatties ne | interest of delinquents after notice to 721, 819 
8. 819 Miamies, appropriation for the...............744 belong to COGWNETS. ....00 cesses seveee vee d 1H representation of, in Congress according 'o 
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patents for land covered by, how to be ob- 


the ninth Census...... ....c.o0es nntenglientga anal 
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din. Michigan, post roads es tablished in.........692, alienation of title by......c0. .sescseee seeeee 716 FOU . 0000 seceee serevenes sessweseven sovees covesees OG 
99. 818 ; 721, 818 proceedings if adverse claim is filed...716 || Mississippi river, bridge across, near Ciinton, 
ling to g representation of,in Congress according to where there are several parties entitled to lowa, to accommodate the Chicago, Bur- 
lh 602 ORG i IO oo 5 cn Sec: censis tnapinsseendeonen different portions of the claim........716 lington, and Quincey railroad, &c.......698 
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ned in were burned out, and the heirs of those | ceedings to obtain a patent for........717 Paul Railway Company......++- +609 
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time and piace tor holding cireult courts in, 
for ¢ tern and western districts..... 783 
jurisdiction of ich courts, 4 138 
Officers, &........ Seo lacie 
provisions of act for adjustit Z private land 
claims in, extended for three years...817 
Cimimants, i possession has been coutin- 
uous since, &c., to have their claims con- 

a I aN 817 
Missourtas, appropriation for the............ 745 
Missouri Indians, part of the reservation of 
the Sac and Fox of the, in Nebraska, to 

be se parate ‘cd and surveyed a 82] 

to be ap paised by three competent com- 
m1 POTISTS .ccccccee covccvcces ccecccece veceee 821 
commissioners, how appointed peoxaeiaes 821 
after survey, &c., proposals for purchase to 
DU RUOIEE . <db.ds conc scesbaseel botacken a pkeaee 821 

proce eds of s sie, how applied coe ceccecece 1 
patents for lands sold, to contain a clause 


prohibiting sale of intoxicating liquors 


IEE, choad sdb uccnns Gonkbaote’dicenkntekedast 0281 
Missouri river, bridge across, at or near St. 
Jos sep! 1, may be constructed by the St. 


Joseph Bridge Building Company, 694,703 


in Missouri, between Boonville and Frank- 
lin, by the Boonville Railroad Bridge 
RINNE a oi ak chaghines wvgeveise cnvendiscnsens 118 
near Nebraska City, by the Nebraska City 
ERGO SIIIIIG is see ciesenl obvigccees fied On 


Brownville, Nebraska, by the Brownville, 
Fort Kearney, and Pacific Railroad Com- 


ONT Vascep cccagssee tosscends as Sun debepsees. scénun (62 
Modoes, ap propris ation for the. ........ die came 744 
Moffat’s breech-loading field-pieces, appropri: 

BEROTR TE COINS cose cons cacke hasedspes steons 770 
Moieties to informers, law permitting, re- 

RDU .consavah Garscnneyon salecsabias Wustbasants 773 

provisions concerning, in the Post Office 


act. 786, 798 


» Pee t Office Department. ) 


Molallas, appropriation for the...............74 
Molels, appropriation for the............ nos ened a 
Money-order offices—see Post Office Depart- 
ment, 
may be established by Postmaster Gen- | 
WEE kbd seek boas abbeas whadu bartabece 788 
Money orders, may be issued by cortain clerks 
in charge ot brs anch post offices bawede dee 754 
(See Postal Money- Orders. ) 
system of provisions concerning, in Post 
ARO OI Koc cacse wctdecdsceke See cae 788, 789 
(See Post Office Department. ) 
Mouroe laud district in Louisiana reéstab- 
OG siiicikss sp aBukbe bheviedaes abopesiive joo becca 
WOMOCOSTOS ok inc sives is 55563 Sarnad ec cdcevew aeee0. 200 097 
Montana Territory, appropriations for territo- 
rial government 1n............. 709, 726, 727 
for otfice of surveyor general in...... 710, 809 
for Indian service im...... ....0. c.eees ve 729, 749 
tor survey of public lauds in........... see 000 09 
post roads established im.............. exces t21 


rifled muskets and cartridges to be placed 
at the disposal of the Governor, to 
distribute among settlers for defense 
against the Indians...... 73 

to be returned, when, &e 


eee tener eeee seve lO 
corporators of centennial board of finance 
DON hc sa vaes ex ib sckd takes ipo Sepiehaehig ts weve DDO 


Monument grounds, Washington, District of 
Columbia, appropriation for 
to be considered a portion of the public 
grounds, and be under whose control, 812 


Moon, appropriation tor computation for theory 


and tables of the.......... bbe cbbeseen banbseoeh 73 
Moore, Willis E., patent metallic cartridge, 


appropriation for experimenting with, 775 
Moran’s Canyon of the Yellowstone, appro- 
priation to purchase seve Sl] 
Morse, George W., 
of letters-patent may be heard by Com- 


SRIASIOMOL vi... cccne vesdivoes > seseses webu .696 
certain persons not to be liable for infringe 
CRORE a vie si sis sevnes soecns secs eveses ¢ sbeece 696 
Mortar batteries, appropriation for the con- 


struction of sea-coast 


petition of, for extension 


816 || 
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Morton, Gilbert may be reappointed ensign in 


Re OG ssi est kets scnnee soseuneds eoveerend 699 
Mound City, Illinois, appropriation for naval 
MEO IR 705-2 oO ope Secennenenee 735 
condemned cannon, &c., furnished for sol 
Beate CHOGIIONS BE. n coin sande covcns corssvme 822 
Muache band of Indians, appropriation for 
a ee eae 747-748 


Muscatine Western Railroad Company may 
build a bridge across the Mississippi river 
near Museatine, lowa ..699 

Mutual release of all claims for wages by 
master and seamen, provisions concern- 


PU i ssacncs eesaewrueted Set iii tad abate Reemeeteee 7177 
effect of - ied iearerhed HEED 
certified copy of, to be evidence............777 

N. 


Nantes,-pay to consul ¢ 
services during the late war in Europe, 726 
National cemetery, at Andersonville, Georgia, 
condemned cannon, &c., to superintend 
ent of 702 


seeeeeeee eee 


at, for extraordinary | 


National cemeteries, supe rintendents of, to be | 


selected from honorably discharged, trust- 
worthy disabled soldiers. ............+0.. 
their pay, quarters, and fuel.............. +0 
all honorably discharged soldiers and sail- 
ors who die in a destitute condition may 
be buried in isicunsend Oe 
not affected by act providing for the sale 
and redemption of lands sold for direct 
taxes sse0 ss OUU 
each grave in, to be marked with a head- 
stone, and name of soldier, &c., inscribed 


iv 


CROTOOR 005 s5cocs sacs Sssubhab vauscbsavestbeseutna 805 
proposals for making, &e., headstones, &c., 
805 


contracts to lowest responsible bidder 805 
National military cemeteries, appropriation for 
establishing and m: untaining......- omnes G0 
National Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Orphan Home, 
of Washington, District of Columbia, ap- 
propriation for. 811 
Naturalization, seamen, being foreigners, may 
become citizens by declaring intent, and 
serving three years in, &C.........08 0000 700 
when to be deemed citizens..................778 
Nautical Almanac, appropriation Pi csn ons 
Navajo Indians in New Mexico, appropriation 
for subsistence of...... wooee 129, 140 
Naval Academy, appropriation for...........736 
graduates of, how to take rank.............737 
Naval asylum, appropriation for the, at Phil 
adelphia pee bodes SOO 
Naval engines, no part of Navy appropriation 
to be expended on account of, contracted 
for during the war..... atebesandee 
Naval hospitals—see Hospitals, Naval. 
appropriation fOP... .........sesseeeee oenbes sannsb SOO 
Naval laboratory at New York, appropriation 
POG skis 58 © tee cee ces eee ee tebe SOD 
val Observatory, appropriation for........734 
Ni: a Solicitor and Judge Advocate General, 
appropriation for the...........-.seeeseeeee T12 
Naval stations, appropriations for, at— 
Rey West, PIOrids.... ....00csccce sesccnesscscne BLS 
ORD BONING 0505s inss UE cacucbich die’ .735, 813 
Mound City, [llinois....., .......00 eese0s secsee TOO 
New London, Connecticut woe 813 
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ares appropriations for the Bureau | 
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ot. steeeeee Hee neon teeeeeeee sont 


for re eéstablishing lights and other aids to, 
on southern coasts..... venneuacewe’d 
Navy, claims of loyal ciuzens for supplies, &c., 
taken during the rebellion for the use of 


the, to be considered.............ce00 vee00e 118 


appropriation for, for the year ending June | 


30, 1873.. wee TB0-197 
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no part of, to be expended on account of 


OOO eee ee twee ee oe 


naval engines contracted for during 
epee side edb uc kk US iiscdenns OT 


laborers shall be employed in the several 
navy-yards with reference to skill and 
eficiency, and without regard to other 
considerations...... 

pay of officers 
&e eee eee ceeces ce 

contingent expenses of De partment, 733- 
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seveccese sence cevece secees IO 


and seamen, mileage, 
eeee 7 33- ‘ 734 
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civil establishment ........ .......784, 735, 72 
Bureau of Navigation.................00000... 734 
pilotage aud towage...........20 sees sees, mo 
nautical instruments, books, cha, : 
ee De Ne ee at 
Navy signals, lanter rns, , &e bees inb sen Wen! 734 


buntsng and fags... ... ... cccsceseecoses coos. , 
surveys in the Pacific...............0. ..0...7 
Naval Observatory ..... Senbiwate es ioxsare m 
theory and tables of the moon.......... 7», 
refracting telescope, &C...... 0... 000000... 734 
Nautical Almanac................ 7 


Bureau of Ordnance... ......... 060000 ee0eee 5.7 


gunpowder, and experiments in opJ 

MANCE.... 00 000 c00.000 coe ose cover vec cce cos sve css IH 

torpedo corps and boats....... viola eiais 734 

navy-yards and asylum......... ....... 4 
ror 





(ov, (ob, 7: 
Bureau of Equipment and Recruiting...73; 
ie | Ree ne - Sa 733 
of Medicine and Surgery............ 0.0... 733 
of Provisions and Clothing.............., 7 
of Construction and Repair............... 7 
of Steam Engineering......... 
ee 
graduates of, how to take rank........., 3] 
I MI doses sackoninds soneyses 
pay and subsistence, &c........... 
barracks and quarters........0...00s0 cece 13 
CONtINGeN’ EXPENSEB......... ceveee seseesers 51 
Secretary of Navy may sell at public 
certain vessels and materials ......... 
public advertisement ..........0 ssceeeseeeee ds 
SODOTE £0 TONE on 550s. occceses co nese evereetd 
grossly inadequate bids need not be a 


COPtEed .... 20200 ceeeeeeeeeceneee seneee sereesecs 
number and rank of professors of math 
matics in, established...................... 
increased pay to promoted officers in tie 

WHEN CO COMMENCES... 2.2. 0reccevcevees conse it 

pay of certain rear admirals on the retire 
BO OE SI icvvenads exe eevwse tan seapisiese wotnnenes 7 

act authorizing the settlement of the accoun! 
of officers of the, extended. ............... v1 
Navy Department, appropriations for tly 
711-712, 728 


Navy pensions, appropriation for............(i 
to be paid from income of Navy fund... 
Navy-yards, civil establishment at, appropri« 
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laborers in, to be employed with reference: 
to skill and efficiency, Xc.................754 
appropriations for, at— 
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Kittery ...... 20. seccccee seed 4, 186, 786, 81i 
Mare Island...... ssescesee 104, 100, 736, 81 
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Pensacola........- 


RI aoe is ccnavatankucwen tinits Petty Os 
sesseeees 784, 785, 736, 81 


Philadelphia...............784, 785, 736, $1 

Wa shington........-+e00. 704, 735, 736, $1 
Nebraska, post roads established in........ 692 
721-722, 81 


representation of, in Congress apeordi ng 
BE) CRD WIMICTE KOPARED 655.<5. 0 kcocesoes cagsosss 
two new land districts established in.. 
PRN MINING 5 cos 55 senescence sees cones 
Republican Valley district......... ..... 7” 
register and receiver for each, &c. 
appropriations for office of surveyor ge 
NN SU sss Saag CSGsS Nis ea enc one cnaee BEC) 
to pay salary of United States marsh 


si 


for survey of public lands in...........-. i 
time for holding circuit court in, esta 
SRI aia Serta vis dep ten’ cn setds pavead Spay ors 
corporators of the centennial board « 
TONE iiss e sarees cee ch daptndens snoye (7 
salaries of the United States district atto 
ney and marshal in, established 
part of reservation of Omaha 
. in, to be separated and surveyed, ' 


of the PAWNS TNGIAGE ......cbs\cde s0s000.0 f 
of the Otoe and Missouria Indians... 
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of the Sac and Fox of the Missouri [n- 
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bx cbraska City Bridge Company may build a 
* railroad, &e., bridge across the Missouri 


river, near Nebraska City............... 761 
mode of construction, Svisi.<: eked 761-762 


may enter upon the banks of the river, 
mk . 
end make a channel therefor, by break- 


grant to, for college purposes continued in 
foree, provided, Merwe wi coer 
appropriations for office of surveyor gen- 


eeeee anes 


to be reimbursed for expenses incurred 
while a ‘Territory for courts and a 
> prison Ae sheveeee cee ceeees vee teeeeeeee one B20 
TNew Boggy depot, Indian territory, appro- 
priation for building at, for Choctaw and 
Chickasaw AGENCY .......06 veces Liv shaves OTRO 

7 New Hampshire, representation of, in Con- 
| gress according to ninth census, 692, 75 
D) post roads established in...............722, 819 
corporators of the centennial board of 
finance from...... Ssvab cdedetinesce. 106 
New Jersey, representation of, in Congress 
4 according to the winth census........ » 0692 
post roads established in...............722, 819 
corporators of the centennial board of 
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eee weeweee . 





finance from........ d béebused? sesuteces wedeate 108 

"> New London, Connecticut, appropriation for 
* naval station at. ........5 ss. WsaP vasetdstvORe 
> New Mexico Territory, appropriations for ter- 
ritorial government in...........6.6. 709, 727 
' for office of surveyor general in.....710, 809 
' for Indian service in........ Dadov pis dsinte eae 
for survey of public lands in................809 


to pay salary of secretary of, as superin- 
tendent of publie buildings, &c.........727 
repeal of law granting salary to secretary 
of, as such superintendent................727 
corporators of the centennial board of 
ReO6 TOU sitesi to vies scdess yoo'eds bosees nd OO 

|) New Mexico and Gulf railway, right of way, 
* &c., through public lands, and the right 
to take materials granted to the.........804 
through other lands than those of the United 
States, to be secured in accordance with 

: DtOt0, Beg MM viseviiee sense cesscvecs 100000800 
© line, when to be located and road com- 
DUNG statins tovcsaves wiowenseeviidig cid ivi OOO 


y iaigie Bh _Sehaiets 


Baits ier 


ats 


") other roads may be constructed through 
‘a aie Uiiasciigtcnses ivceds Cenkce Gide ven OOD | 


New Orleans, State of Louisiana, appro- 
priation for office of Assistant Treasurer 


 rscnctiied inched eotuvedes cidade Wesendes wsseesee 108 
for building for custom-house at...........808 


possession of certain wharf property in, to 
be relinquished to the authorities of the 

: New York, post roads established in. ......692, 
. 722, 819 
representation of, in Congress according to 
the ninth census............ceee0 «+2692, 751 
corporators of the centennial board of 

* finance from.. we 16 
condemned cannon, &c., to commissioners 

of State of.. 
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TORO Oe Cee eee ee eee ee ae eee 


certain lands of United States in Platts- 
burg, in the State of New York, to be 
released to....... wseee e805 
full value of, to be first paid. ..........+..+.805 
to be used exclusively for railroad pur- 
DOGG verte ossven 60 566 is00ee ss00ds vbesesses 06600000 
toad to be completed within what time, 805 
ew York arsenal, appropriation for.......812 


42p Cone. 2p Szss.—C. 


. F ... 804 | 
New York and Canada Railroad Company, | 


| 


water, &e. seecee cece ee eee se reeeeeeee eeeeese & 162 
aj] railway companies to have equal rights 
tO USC... ++ se ceteweee cuee sees sdubdaktccatves 4 0sb 
bridge to be @ lawful structure and post 
TOULC ..ceeenee soveeeeces ee ecreeeeereccecees eocece 762 
Neutrality act, appropriation for expense 1n 
executing the... seaseeaee sresennen eeeees 733 
Nevada, representation of, in Congress ac- 
cording to the ninth census........... 11,692 | 
Elko land district established in...... 20000 696 


eral in..... Eee Sasetba tA cceteebes uc te, COD 
for Indian service in............ Gtesks 2 200 149 | 
for survey of public lands in.............810 
post roads established in....... ne nee ees 722, 819 
Se corporators of the centennial board of 
‘ Gnan0d MOU sovedidin'e ths ciccncice svvesdebe 100400 
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| New York city, appropriations for office of 


TOR “edie 


Assistant Treasurer at...............708, 726 
for checks and certificates of deposit at 


office of........ 6 aay diet Mdeis dvuvicebst webe'eis Ves 708 

for assay office at................ éuetndaibhen (4 709 
Et Mad ROSKMAD Mhisdic< 6 secs si cies sesecoues 735 
for naval laboratory at................06 css00. 735 
Newport, Rhode Island, appropriation for 
custom-house and post office at......... 727 
Newspapers, publication of laws in, to cease 
after March 4, 1836 vices: ois sescsedes soccus 706 


| Newspapers and periodicals, provisions con 


| N 








cerning postage on, in the Post Oflice 


WAOE Siete he ve ndys sovenasadde ses teleceans 789-790 
(See Post Office Department. ) 
vez Perces, appropriation for the............ 745 
Niagara river, city of Buffalo may construct 
Smead WAGON: Beis ies sceiecs dé vasdessce ose 732 


icaragua route, survey of ship-canal...... 72! 
ice, pay to consul at, for extraordinary ser 
vices during the late war in Europe...726 
Ninth census, deficiency appropriations for, 
691, 729, 75] 

marshals to be reimbursed for extra ex- 
penses necessarily incurred in taking, 803 
appropriation for maps to illustrate. ...... 813 
Nisquallys, appropriations for the..... b vase 846 
Nortolk, Virginia, appropriations for navy- 
PROG Obssiese'sicsss coves iste scccoseel OOy F008, S18 

for naval hospital at...............0seceee sees 735 
North Carolina, representation of, in Congress 


ZZ 


according to the ninth census............692 
post roads established in........ 692, 722, 819 


western judicial district established in...759 


times and places of holding courts 
CN 66 eeview sds seve dane W Gubtte «hid thet abe 759 
eastern district to consist of what......... 759 
tewmns OF WOMB: asics cocsses sooneses ident 759 
pending suits and process. ............. 2.6 759 
special terms may be ordered...... ipeidedabe 759 


no special term for circuit court, with- 


nel Vdd ta dMesttins ei idee 759 
removal of certain suits in present district 
to western district..... veto wisard witeceraies .759 


proceedings in Cape Fear district at Salis- 
bury to be transferred to special term, 759 
suits, &c., at term held at Marion, to be trans- 
ferred to special term at Asheville......759 
appointment of district judge, attorney, 760 
clerks of circuit and district courts........ 760 
their residence and offices........ 


Wiis cael 760 
certified transcripts to be evidence.....760 
corporators of the centennial board of 
PN CONN Gs ssi sive oes ectceied Svea tied Tob 
Northwestern land district in Kansas estab- 
NON tten wescienecev 738 


register and receiver, their duties and 


ANNE bi nedasisr bobbled hntttgidbtalpiciades 738 | 


Notes of the United States may be’ received 
on deposit without interest, from whom, 
and in what sums ......... 802 
certificates therefor, and how payable.....802 
to be part of legal reserve ...............802 
notes deposited not to be part of legal 


POSEEVO 000. .cece socccece: coe cocscccce covecees - 802 
to be special deposits, and how ap- 
plied........ o ianeaibiben Vesi dies debi taiecbak. 802 


currency not to be expanded or contracted 
MOUOIT ieisciy ads Sab sonst side god teeked Geese Oe 


O. 


| Oath, form of, verifying the entries made in 


books of brewers, &c.......... 
of shipping commissioner, form of........ 775 
to be indorsed on commission and sub- 
TR Bie aisciciF. 3 ckki ; Jolin otto 


O’Brien county, lowa, selections of swamp 


lands in, may be received, &c........ .-. 696 | 


Obscene books, &e.—see Post Office Depart- 
ment. 
provisions concerning, in Post Office act, 


i | 


190, 797 


| Observatory, naval, appropriation for 73 


| Offenses against the 


nited States, appropri- 
ation for the prosecution of............. 707, 
729, 778, 806, 807 


eeeeeeecweren ld 19 


XXXUI 


Official log-book to be kept on ships maki 


; k Linge 
COLAND VOFRROG is es cwcdis vecbdsces sccecscs 780 
certain entries to be made therein........777. 
iis, 780 

to be produced on demand, &e............ 777 
no entry to be made in, after a certain 
MGC iiidiss pid Ceo he 780 
WIG Gir iicccdiatess «Rite Atedte adie iSO 


Ogdensburg, in the State of New Yor k. ap} 
priation for custom-house and court-house 
i Si Wee Sec icciw ck BHNTSN ESE COLORES abd ci dec Saawe OUs 
Ohio, post roads established in...692, 722, 819 
representation of, in Congress according to 
i eee, a 
corporators of centennial board of finance 
roe heh aes BN ai ER 756 
Ohio river, appropriation for continuing the 
work on canal at falls of ................. 
Secretary of War to report to Congress the 
condition of said canal, &e 815 
Old material, proceeds of sales of, how to be 


covered into the Treasury................. (12 
this section not to apply to, &e............. 712 
Omaha Indians, appropriation for the...... 745 


western part of reservation of, in the State 
of Nebraska, to be separated and sur 
veye d, if, &e 

to be appraised by three competent com- 
missioners......... 


Cvbsdech we eeseuetes vdvbes 821 
commissioners, how appointed..........821 
afier survey, &c., proposals for purchase to 

be invited ecece oe coccccce 6 Ceccccsce coccce secces 

after proceeds of sale, how applied.......821 
patents for land sold to contain a clause 
prohibiting sale of intoxicating liquors 
CUO Bia Se idiiiin 92 ih cis Hebe a Sean retina 821 
Omaha, Nebraska, appropriation for building 
for post office and court house at....... S08 
Orange, Alexandria, and Manassas Railroad 
Company may carry passengers and 
freight in the District of Columbia....S04 

may run trains over the bridge of Baltimor 
and Potomac Railroad Company across the 
POWUNG iss iidecddce Sb ER Btn be eo 

may lay track in Maryland avenue.........804 
one half of certain cost to be paid........804 
right to establish depot not given 


freight charges...... bi sc ovuresconvitine tiases 804 
property in Washington to be taxed..... S04 
other railroads may use, &c..... .. 804 


Ordnance, appropriations for Bureau ol, 
712, 734 
‘ ~*s iv 
TO CRO RNONR MR iin i555 jhe cecee td inne gran 754 


for experiments and tesis of heavy rifled, 775 
how to be applied.............0. sesseees tooo tO 
to include muzzle and breech loading 

COMO aie aie ee dibe ee Ragrge eae 715 
|| Ordnance and ordnance stores, appropriation 
SOR 5553 che so 0cce douse at SUAS ARS bUSaadoke eenees Has 728 

Ordnance service, (Army,) appropriation 
fics Pi vasa/abueds cele Rhee tuaete ssaczeune meena 175 
Oregon, post roads established in...... 692, 722 


representation of, in Congress according to 


Chee TUR COMI ie... 5 cccvivnse socccaces 692 
Linkton land district in, established...... 702 


certain sales and locations of land con 


RewbeO assaciss scscccns | Gupencdcd sdedbingbe sp 702 
| appropriations for office of surveyor general 
SYNGE Seeces tescomecs. cans pebeudaven cxebnn 710, 809 

for Indian Service 11... ....... seesee coeee 749 


for survey of public lands in.............810 
corporators of centennial board of finance 
from 
lands granted to, for an agricultural coll ge 
may be selected from any lands therein 


subject to homestead or preémption 

ary hv axdleccdccdty pda tbudeup ore <in.ge set in 760 

pr ference to be given to actual set 

| if the price of the lands selected is $2 60 


per acre, such lands to count double, 760 
selections already made confirmed, excey,t, 
|| Aes 6 lisse woos aero THO 
Oregon Territory, certain persons born in, to 
be citizens of the United States.........730 

|| Oregon, the gun boat; appropriation for re 
il moving the wreck Of... ....0. s+. see eee eye ee OLS 








XXXIV 


Osage Indians, appropriations for subsiste nce 


and clothing, &c., for............ ee 
certain persons not to receive any part of 
i Dixechinvecapese ts 429 
penalty for POOOITI «00cn0s cawers betsy ente 729 
ap) ropriation Pe CBs ccecsnes \ Gsiannisiaes 745 
Osage Indians, Great and Little, a tract of 
land west of the ninety-sixth meridian set 
apart as areservation for the............764 | 
Kansas Indians may be settled on the tract || 
of the. ce cau 764 || 
Osage India an lands | in , Kansas, act for r re elie f 
I cas cccies veined ahabiee nta0 
to be subject to sale, to whom, for what, and 
how MPITITINITITITII ELITE Tt 715 
claimants, when to filestatements and make 
PUNE o. 0 ac0sve seduce ste asieareonsis tovesiees 715 


actual settlers, who have not paid for and 
entered their lands, when to file state- | 
ments and make payments........ p bénse 
five per cent. interest to be paid on what 
um, and for what time........... s+ oo 100 
settlers transferring claims prior to, &c., not 


precluded from entering upon another 
I a one ee) 
certain restrictions of the preémption laws 
not to apply to............ jer encradeasie wicks 715 


Otoe and Missouria Indians, part of reserva- 
tion of the. in Nebraska and Kansas, 

to be separated and surveyed if, &c...821 

to be appraised by three competent com- 
MISSIONELS....... és meinckninibs <andenpeuete 821 
commissioners, how appointed.............821 


after survey, &c., proposals for purchase to 
0 SV UNOG wives acrssenus 000 soncenees eseees ... 821 
proceeds of sale, how applied............ 821 


patents for lands sold to contain a clause 
prohibiting sale of intoxicating liquors 

the a ne jp ik6e antes Saiuinaiien ere 821 
Ottawa Indians of Blanchard’s k ork and Roche 
de Boeuf, inventory to be taken and ap- 
praisement made of the unsold lands and 


certain other property of the, by three 
DOs esas issn kites eetese evbsinae 819 
appointment of commissioners.... .........820 
their powers and pay........ ....00 sssseee00 820 
such lands and property to be advertised for 
sale, and sold........ a ee paveven 0 820 
how advertised, and mode of sale......820 | 
no one to purchase more than, &c...... 820 | 


proceeds of sales, how to be applied...820 
lands to be subject to taxation in Kansas, 820 
Ottawa lands in Michigan, those unsold to be 


restored to market....... iptinniapinnal oe 
unoccupied, to be open to homestead entry 
by Indians for six months..............817 | 
collector of customs to select for minor | 
NIM iiss cécec icsbsacrates oe eeeee eeeeee S17 
bona fide settlers on, prior to January 1, 
1872, entitled to enter, &c...... sian eeaeee 817 


selections heretofore made by Indians to be 


confirmed to them........ i neetesennotel ove 818 | 
alter six months, remaining lands to be 
restored to market...... hae ees misatosanneereeeee 
not to be taken under land grants......... 818 
Ottawas, appropriation for the............... \746 


for payment of interest on trust fund of, 749 | 
Ottoes, appropriation for the.............+. woe 145 | 
Owen, John, may obtain title to certain lands in | 
Bitter Root valle Vy Montana Territory, 763 
Owner of vessel, who to be deemed, in ship- 
ping commissioners’ act...........00..000. 781 


P 
Pacific, appropriation for surveying in the, 734 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company, if contract 
jor semi-monthly mail service between 


San Francisco and Japan, and China, is 
made with the, the money paid under it to 


be paid only while, &c...... ove soe sence coe 104 
Pages to the Seuate, appointment and removal 
GEnnrpseies emeevsees pmnese penet-esesumes o cevees connee SON 

of the House...... Stu nenece eve socaceces socsenees S00 


Paintings, &c., certain, imported for exhibition 
by, &c., and not intended for sale, to be 
tree of duty 695 

bond for payment of duties on such as are 
not reéxported within, &c........... -2....695 | 


INDEX TO THE LAWS. 


Panama, resident mail agency established 
Bhescseveys oossvrse shaboebennnaneinnant tendon ncesda ee 
Paper for public printing, appropriation 
i au sine civerse sone Snes. tarerae eee eseingee . 706 


customs duty on, from Augus tl, 1872....765 


Parish, J. W., & Co., claim of, against the 
United States may be heard, &e., by the 
Court of Claims..... pincieeaeihageniuey sop tienen aa 


Park, public, established near the headwaters 
of the Yellowstone river..........+..++++-694 
boundaries......... — a .694 

| certain persons locating thereon to be tres- 
passers.. eoeeeeeee 
Secretary of the Interior to have control 
Di cssvnsesdcbaceus csbvawesaereee 

to make rules fOr itS CATE .....e.s0 sseseseee 694 
may grant certain leases and expend pro- 
COOKS CRORE, soccer cadsce resins eee 
shall prevent the wanton destruction of 


DPE ccisveed wormed Saint suia id deptaubeeosmeuee es 


Parker, William E., to be allowed in the set- | 


tlement of his accounts for payment of 
traveling expenses of Judge Duval....7380 
Partition to be made of reservation in_ trust 

for the band of Me-shin-go-me-sia, a 
Miamni [nian ...vcs crescerse ose» 
| Part owners of vessels, right of, to remove a 
captain who is a part OWne?..........++00-701 


9 | 


psie rece | 


fish and game, and remove trespass- | 


| 
} 
j 
| 


— ee a ———— 


not to apply in certain cases....... ssignigthoean aie & 

Patent Oflice, appropriation for expenses of 

for Official Paxzotte... .oycseces vec covceesee svceess TOO 
copies, how to be Misterbeted oss sosssaces 728 | 
Subscription price Of ........6 00 see serevesee TOO | 

cost of printing........... pain sapies ipo 


for plates of official gazette... ..........-.810 

for deficiency in contingent fund...........810 
transfer of part of appropriation for litho- 
Sraphing, Bo....cerccmovesesce caress veh nvcepanee 
Patents for land claimed and located for val- 
obtain...... povnecesognpen d AT ERE 
different portions of claim.............+000716 
alienation of title by.. onbunseveuege 080 
for placer claims which include a vein or 


eee eee seen 


DOs isnksres cal ta eae eC 
effect of, on veins, &c., within its bounda- 


forty acres ies fonkesew ee 
for non-mineral lands not contiguous 
lode, but used by proprietors for mining, 
BDng: DRED CRNG ce csne sence cedess ntorrmnemee tht 
of certain Indian lands to contain a clause 
forever prohibiting the sale of intoxicating 
liquors thereon obs punsenenrsnepee ee 1 
| Patterson, Carlisle P., to ‘be a member of 
board of survey of harbor, &c, at Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia..............696 
| Paupers, sixty transient, appropriation 


Paving, appropriation for expenses of, 
Washington, District of Columbia......807 


ROROMENE ov 0ecs teen. pe esocecepen eset al 
commissioners, how appointed..........821 
after survey, &c., proposals for purchase to 
be invited...........s000 821 
proceeds of sale, how applied............821 


OPO eee eee ee eee eee 


I Rises con tabeineati isn mninnnencemenbeee 


lished...... 


+ tee eee ane 





uable mineral deposits, proceedings to | 


| where there are several parties, entitled to 


for quantities of agricultural lands less than | 


to | 


for 
support of, under contract................811 | 
in | 


Pawnee Indians, appropriation for the......745 | 
portion of reservation of the, in Nebraska 
to be separated and surveyed if, &c, 821 | 

to be appraised by three competent com- | 








patents for lands sold, to contain a clause 
prohibiting the sale of intoxicating panors 


Pay, of the enlisted men of the Army, estab- | 


HOR Re ee He eens ee eee eee 723 


additional, for last three years of eniist- | 
TONE coc 0ccnes cosccccer cecnse svdsccess cnedsecseces dae 

ee 
part to be retained and forfeited wf 


not affected by sentence of court-mar- | 


savings of, 


seeceee 1a 


may be deposited with Army 


POY MABLETS 0.00000 cover coccccces ovece vccces I2e | 





Paymaster General of the Army, appointme,, 


Peddlers of tobacco— see Internal Re venue. 


Pembinas, appropriation for the..............7 
Penalties 


ee 





Paymaster General, appropriations for om,, 
Of 6.000 sevsevens vopevegee vovensoesis soccieeese acess, 
I I i tear ih iia =) 


tees eil 


“a SIRE iaisetcdine on tineninenind sreiens, " 


) Ue 


aati of savings with, 7 sadlain d men ( 
the Army........ indatinnseeeen ween 
to be classified and rated................., 
first class and tax..............0 
second class and tax........ 
third class and tax.........000sssece sseses,, 
fourth class and tax....... cs. cesses one. 
PEN OD Fab I ucskenecevenidie coccinincss 
before commencing business, to give ¢). 
lector statement of residence, Kc... 
bond and conditions......... ...... IT 
traveling with wagon, to keep in a ¢ 
spicuous place on wagon a sign......77 

to obtain certificate from collector yj 
exhibit the same on demand 
proceedings in case of refusal......, 
OEE noses co s0tn2 bs teenanan shades ove 





may 





stil 


see eees 


-see Fines, &e. 

judgments for, in criminal or penal Catises 
how may be enforced, &c...........00.4.7: 

under Post Office act may be remitted wi: 
Written Consent, WC........c00 sereceess vosres li 


Penalty, upon persons employed to assist 


collecting moneys due the United States, 
and withheld therefrom, for receiving 
attempting to receive any money, 
from any person, &c., alleged so to have 
withheld money, except, Bean cesess sosencTM 
for enticing away, &c., inmates of 
Reform School in the District of Cola 


slat 
for receiving part of a certain appropriatiot 
for Indians for services as attorney 
agent for any [ndians.........00 ...000sesees 12) 
for violating the act regulating the mode 
making private contracts with Indians, 7)! 
upon claim agents or attorneys, for retain 
ing without consent or refusing to deliy 
discharge papers or land-warrants of a 
soldier. chepsonton gnees 
upon poor convicts for falee swearing it 


for sxenaeihitien or devietne false certil 
cates of stock in the centennial boar 

Of fINANCEC......000- -erscceeee seocovees 
special stamps denoting tax upon wines 


ir ns 
Crcceve seccercce teeeseees weeeseeee serees seeees i 


for fraud in claims for drawback on distill! 
SR ccngnnnns. cenweanne eenrinninnt seus ; 
OF MIGing LROTSIN. ..0000cenerecassisier seeserese IG 
for fraudulently aiding in fraudulent ex 
change in spirits shipped..........0....+0 il! 
for intentionally relanding within the United 
States or receiving distilled spirits shippe 
for exportation, or for aiding therein, 6 
upon owners, agents, &c., of breweries {0t 
offenses against ‘the internal revenue 
MAW .occnsercsesennce coaces ccpnce cosoconen soveese wll 
for intentionally defacing, &e., certain mari 
from beer barrels, &ec.............770, | 
or removing stamps from barrels, 70,7 vl 
for unlawfully carrying on the bane 
bottling beer......cce sccccccccerescesees senses! 
upon farmers and planters for willfully re 
fusing to furnish certain information © 
knowingly making false statements...../' 
for employing cigar-makers who are \ 
POSIBLETET 2.0000. crsnce sovvcescencgeece secccees fl! 
upon peddlers of tobacco for Violations 0 ol 
the internal revenue laws.......0. esse! * 
for unlawful acts in reference to stamp’ 
upon boxes or packages containing, \¢. 
RORMCOOs scesceven snocnen coscenese seveneee 112s | a 
for manufacturing or dealing in tobace? 
without having “paid a special tax thet 
for acting unlawfully as a shipping comm* 


SIONET cercovvee socvcccenssevsccces sevececureesre!. 
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' Pennsylvania, post road established in.. 


—— 





— ' 


Pen: ult ty—¢ ‘onl tinued. 


apon shipping commissioners and their 
erks for demanding or receiving unlaw- 
ful fees eeceee seeee ae eee Peewee eee eeeeee ae sereeeeee 176 


for violating the shipping commissioners’ 
act in regard to apprentices............776 | 
carrying seaman to sea without an agree- | 
ment made between him and the mas- 


ter... enh ad Some et aceaetaccey ¥ TO 


receiving on board a seaman unlawfully 
engagec eves 7 76 | 
engaging seaman contrary to the act...776 | 
| 

| 

' 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


TRETTERIO LL eee eee er 


pee 


discharges Of BEAMEN......ssseeeescreereee lil 
not producing log-book, or papers, _or | 
appearing ih WIRED nic cc danse snsactnns 007 
not paying seamen their wages when 
Ried | ot a AR hail iiaeinidetbh akere 778 | 
not supplying requisite quantity of water, 
c., when Ordered. .......00cscecces cocsee 1 18 
deficient medicine-chest, Xc..............778 | 
effects of deceased seamen and appren- || 
778 | 
not keeping log-book proper ly..ss......+ 780 | 
not making entries therein at proper | 
time...... - 180 | 
upon seamen for neglect of duty and vio- 
WntiONG OF IBM sss ccsscensteacece soedapend TOPTOO 
for unlawfully arresting seamen as desert- 


LCOS ve sees nese once esses ebacessesingeeep.oe 


eee e ee eee eee ew ereee OO Oe seme eeee wees 


CUS .eesseaee sessenene seeseeees seeeen eee seeeeeeee vee LOU 
for unlawfully going on board any vessel 
about to QLFiVG IN POLE... 20. odsedace noveee 780 


for soliciting any seaman to become a 
lodger, &e., within twenty-four hours of 
the arrival of any Vessel. ...... .sceeeeeeeee 180 

for offenses against Post Office laws,783-798 

Post Office Department. ) 

upon certain telegraph companies for re 


(See 


fusing to transmit certain communi- 
IS oi dacacds cicen nis \bb sce Maceatate ovens 816 |} 


for corruptly, or by force, or threats, Xc., 
endeavoring to influence any grand or 
petit juror of any United States court 

in the discharge of his duty, &c.........816 

for attempting to influence any juror in a 
om utter pending before such jury, by, &c. ,816 

» Pendergrast, Commander Austin, to be restored 
to his original place on Navy list........740 
Peninsula in Lake Erie, title to, opposite 
Krie, Pennsylvania, may be accepted by, 

5 My Bibctseiae stn 





sendéd ovsasasoncenace 150 |] 
..692, 
722, 819 

representation of, in Congress according to 
the ninth census....... .692, 751 
corporators of centennial board of finance 
CTE: codecs deccened Meveclng eh uinsistechiins TOO 
Pensacola, appropriations for navy-yard at, 
734, 735, 736, 813 

for naval hospital pies er eee 35 
Pensacola and Louisville Railroad Company 


| . . . . 
Peorias, appropriation for the.. 





of Alabama, right of way through public 
lands, and the right to take materials, 
MOUMNNI SiDclensciue talmansonentitesthe<sie sick Oe 4 
road to be a post road.......sesserseesee sere 808 
when to be completed...........ssee0 ++++00 803 
may make certain running connections,803 
preémption and homestead claims not 
AEE isionssiiph oveeberasth senaesictouesenps s<oure OO 


Pension agents and agencies, arn 
for.. 


Pension Office, appropriation for expenses | of 
We aca aides crud dates Wcccciidenakésxechadbabesccuid EO 
expenses of removing papers, &c., to the 
Re ee i, cctsimewsavewess tO 
clerks .......... Aves hincineie CO 
Pensions, appropriation for, for year ending 
June 80, 1873 +094 
may be granted for wounds received at any 
naval sts ee ert | 
trausfer of appropriations for, from one 
fund to DEI OE. sep anesee +09 sncnesgee seopcqeen 104 

act increasing rates Of. .........+0 secs eee ++ BOL | 
persons who have lost sight of both eyes, 
or lost both hands, or both feet, &c., to 
have a pension of $31 25 a month...801 | 
losing one hand and one foot. &c., to have | 
twenty-four dollars a montb...........801 | 
losing one hand or one foot, &c., to have | 
eighteen dollars a month............+..801 | 





CO eee teen eee eeee 


eeeeee CORR ee eee ee ee eee ee 
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jekevirctie cae 
for payment of interest on trust fund of 749 
to establish in new homes....... id cited 749 


Perjury—se e Poor Convicts. 


punishment for, committed in giving testi- 
mony to be used before the commissioners | 

of claims........... eeoee I LT-718 
Permits—see Internal Revenue. | 
to brewers, to remove malt liquors from | 


brewery to their warehouse for storeage 
or sale........ Shannan cshaen sees chien eves cooeeed JO |} 
stamps for............ oveed lO || 


such liquors when to be stat .mped iis. 770 || 
Philadelphia, appropriation for office of Assist- || 


Oink LECRRUFOL Ob ...0ce-.seccacvesen senses secsee T08 I 
OP NNN OI eicitcth tos sen spncce tn , ae, 
for machinery for ap praisers’ stores in...727 \| 
for navy-yard at.........00.e0se see 735, 736, 813 || 
for naval hospital at..........ccccessessssseeee TOD || 
for naval asylum at......... 10735 | 


site to be puchase d at, and ‘building to be | 
erected thereon for post oflice and court- 
house ..... a caepekdhsconsen out cunepeabineabeeneas 804 
Philip H. Sheridan Post* Grand _ Army Repub- 
lic, of Salem, Massachusetts, condemned 
cannon, &c., to be furnished............804 
Photographic pictures, certain, imported for 
exhibition by, &c., and not intended for || 
sale, to be free of duty............4. .ee000 95 
bond for payment of duty on such as shall 
not be reéxported within, &c............695 || 
Photo-lithographing pares &e., appropria: || 
ONIOE cess pncernncacrannn qresnnes Ri0e8d .706, 710 || 
Piankeshaws, appropriation for the....... 2+ 146 || 
for payment of interest on trust fund of,749 || 
to establish in new homes..........4 s..c00 ee 749 || 
Pickering, Commodore Charles W., to be pro- || 
moted to grade of commodore on the | 


retired list with pay, &c.......... eseens oe 140 


Piedmont and Potomac Railroad Company, | 


act of the Assembly of the District .of | 
Columbia authorizing a subscription to 
the stock of, authorized . sesarivstcha TOO 7 
conditions of subseription...........000 see 738 || 
Piegans, appropriation for the................741 
Pillager bands of Indians, appropriations for 
the. sveabe sssuues Kunpekeceebe Pavtnnhs-bes 742 
provisions for settlement of ‘Otte r Tail hand 
of, on White Earth reservation......... 750 | 
Pitman, Benn, to make a complete transcript | 
of phonographic notes taken by him inthe 
court of inquiry in the case of General || 
SOU AIIO, I sisie rs s60e)nceredinromnvesees 764 || 
appropriation therefor............ 813 || 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, privileges of former ] 
act extended to... | 
made a port of entry and delivery..........699 || 
appropriation for office of depositary at, 708 || 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts, condemned cannon, | 
&c., furnished for soldiers’ monument 
Whe wwatnw snae sonsesaenaen densaemoeptess gecende osneOe 
Placer Claims—see Mining Claims. 
which include veins or lodes, proceedings to 
GUERIN HAtONES FOP. 0000060 vere csscassreces ceed hd 
Planed, &c., lumber, customs duty on, from 
August 1, 1872..... d sade ip ee tesarsdeos sngusces COM Hl 
Planets, new, discovered by American astron- || 
omers, appropriation for preparing ele- || 


C89 006 es esse evcees atuddecaes 697 


CORINA. GE. , LOE i cees ncvess ns htihaccul te 
Plattsburgh, New York, certain lands of the | 
United States in, to be released to the New 
York and Canada Railroad Company, 805 | 
Pleadings and practice in courts of the United || 
States, provisions concerning.......752-753 || 
Plunkett, George, may be appointed pay- || 
| 


master in the Navy Jove sdpobeas picvdeat ceceee 
Pneumatic tube for the transmissionof books, 
&c., appropriation fOr...... ...ccscees see oe 808 
Poncas, appropriation for the..........745, 747 
Pond, Levi W., letters-patent heretofore 
granted to, extended...... ...... cseeeeseeeee B20 
provision as to rights heretofore sold and 
machines erected....... cece ssescecee soe vse S20 
Ponton boats, appropriation for.............7795 
Poor convicts, under sentence, by any court 
of the United States, how may be dis- 
charged from imprisonment for non-pay- 
ment of fine OF COStS..........00 ee eee a 
swearing falsely to be punished for perjury,7 753 || 


1} 
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Poor debtors—see Post Office Department. 
provisions concerning discharge of, in Post 
Office act..... be nila ge hibiateicaitned OO 
Portage Lake and Lake. Superior ship-canal, 
time for completion of, extended........698 
Porter, internal tax upon........... iwettel BO, 771 
by whom to be paid...... ..scccces coscee socsees 109 
Port Huron, Mic essa building for custom- 
house, post otlice, &c., to be erected at, 819 
Portland, Dalles, and Salt Lake Railroad 
Company, right of way granted to, through 
public lands, with land for depot, &c., 701 


limits and conditions of grant........... sigh Ol 
Portland, Maine, appropriation for custom- 
house, postoffice, &c., at......... cee ae 727 

| Port of inne Shreveport, Louisiana, 
WD ins s60. seu sen serebrientnin ” on esome S04 





Postage—see Post Office ‘Departme nt. 
provisions concerning the rate of, in the 


Post Office act........ iabrleniais bhwmahie+<e 790 
Postage-stamps and ~— .d envelopes, ap- 
propriation POR naan idenansliibed sive 753 
provisions concerning, in the Post Office 
DOE 0: icncvedee cusened sasen adeb «ecesene 790-791 


(See Post Office Departme nt. ) 
Postal balances—see Post Ojice Department. 
denominated in grams, to be furnished to 
post offices exchanging mails with foreiga 
countries........ . owe 108 
fifieen grams, for postal purposes, to be the 
equivalent of one half ounce avoirdupois, 
&c..... .* OO teen ee ee ee eee eee eeeee 789 
Postal cards—see Post Offic e Department 
and postage thereon, provisions concerning, 
in Post Office act...... 190, 791 
Postal conventions, Postmaster General may 
negotiate with foreign Governments...790 
to transmit copy to Secretary of State...784 
Secretary of State to furnish copy to Con- 
ZrOesOUG! PHBE sis .ccses <n cone esiaanitnsess COM 
printed proof-sheets to be revised at Post 
Office Department..........00 ssecee seeees .. 184 
Postal money-orders may be issued by certain 
clerks in charge of branch post offices, 754 
Postal revenues—see Post Office Department. 
peovenane concerning, in the Post Office 
ACE... ..cccccces'e eowencce 785-798 
Postal service—see Post Office ‘iuenrons nt. 


see eee eeeee eee ene ee eweee 


provisions concerning, in the Post Oflice 
BEE ivnnes dibie senetidanniaveedeleies dutae veanes 785-786 
Postmaster General to approve plan of the 
new building at Chicago............... 691 

to contract for additional “monthly “mail 
between San Francisco, Japan, and 
CNGIR osecevenen sedisciun jevcevtgn-cs'peciduvateves C04 
authority and duties of, under Post Office 
GOB one stn tr vctaicseve etre itigesmmanaes eee 183-798 


appropriation for pay of the, of Assistants, 

Ml cena' wicentiserisdten taeda aatemehaeiaa tees ota 
Postmasters—see Post Office Department. 

provisions concerning, in the Post Office 


ROW a sictss seess widows evede sacipbedpary sp igen pOl—~100 
Postmasters and their clerks, appropriations 
FOP vss eevee O teeeeeees conn ee eee oe ens senses cee eee 7538 


Post No. 46, G. A. R., of Shenandoah, Peun- 
sylvania, condemned cannon, &c., to, 804 


|| Post Office Department, deficiency appropria- 


COG FOG cn cace ences gnpp cescey senceuner vee vegescsss CON 
additional appropriation for the... .........711 
appropriation for expenses of, for year 


ending June 80, 1873.....0..cceee eee one oe 108 
inland and foreign mails................00+ 158 
postmasters, clerks, and letter-carriers, 753 
mail messengers and mail-route messen- 

gers. Oe see eeeee veee see cee vee see sense o seeeee fod 
route agents and local agents. std eiddnces FOO 
ship, steamboat, and way letters........... 753 
distributing agents and assistants.........753 
mail depredations and special agents..,.755 
postage-stamps and envelopes... ........ 1103 


no envelope furnished by the Govern- 
ment to contain any lithographing or 


CUQTAVIDG. .10. ceeeee veeee o cvcceg covnee cosese (U0 
nor any printing, except request to return 
letter to writer. eddeoecdogentes esceces 0G 


envelopes for dead- letter office............753 
mail-bags and catchers, locks and keys, 753 
Paper BU CWINE....sccce ree ssccesecces senses core LOD 
letter balances aud furniture... ...ccsee seed 8 








Post Office Department, deficiency appropria- 
! Conti ed. 
blank rent i ass int 753 
advert DAD. soe bbadewers wedee0ene seunee 753 
no part to be paid to any newspaper pubd 
| ied, », in District of Columl for 
&c., except, & Sodus Gnébonsee Dévavbede boo 103 
miscellaneous, foreign balance B, &e 7 > 
post route may os 198 
money- Order ACCOUNDL... ...... ceceve secceccee ee IUD 
— for postmarking and canceling. ... i 0 
ren fuel, OU a 798 
fees to U nited States attorneys, clerks, and 
Ns Ae nas ook edited wins 793 
engraving, printing, and binding...........753 
to pay Augustine Bacon.......... ...s00 eeeee 754 
further appropriations, .........000 seseee veers (OF 
steamship service between San I'rancisco, 
Japan, and China........ is toeescton 
the U nited States and Brazil. 900 6aeees 754 
San Francisco and the Sandwich 
Islands 104 
conditional further appropriations......... 754 


bond of any married woman appointed a 
postmaster to be binding upon her and 
her ul 690000060 Sdeccesce COeeee 104 

married woman appointed postmaster lia- 

ble for misconduct in office as if she 


s801e 


elies 


postal money-orders may = oe by cer- 


tain clerks in charge branch post 
OE. MEN 5 an va viicns dads uwees ab bobs Vaenee 754 
postmaster and sureties on his official 
bond liable for their conduct.......... 754 


additional monthly mail may be contracted 


for between San Francisco, Japan, and | 


SPUN os vob sveses wosauhies duceus eaaee aivatnn tke 754 | 
SE UNMOU BUR Cs censesses sensencks wereus nae eave TO4 
mails to be carried without additional 
Gs eas 565i Web ken escos bocccvets verebabe 754 
what steamship to be accepted for such 
POS Wicca cccasarer bee buco Soaeun 754 
| to be fitted for naval service........... 754 
; may be taken by the United States in 
TINE WOU 6405008 oe eeck tia seutuh echoes 754 
price not to exceed original cost, 754 
officers to be citizens, &ce............... 704 


ig free matter hereafter 
to be made out of annual appropriation, 754 


payments for carryit 


laws 


providing for specific permanent ap- 
propriations for carrying free mail mat- 
ter repealed $0 000066006 ceceee cesses coccce scenes 754 


if contract for semi-monthly service between 
San Francisco and China, &c., is made 
with Pacific Mail Steamship Company, 

the money payable under it to be paid 
CUE IMIG s BOO as wis abe ses vee wav chvistivences (OO 

this requirement to apply to any party 
contracting for mail service between Sau 
Francisco and China, and Japan....754 
persons hereafter appointed officers, &c., in 


any executive de partment not to act as 


counsel in cases pending in such Depart- 
ment, nor aid therein, within two years 


es GO bo co vce idiot coun Ay catned backion 754 | 


act to revise, consolidate and amend the 
statutes relating to the Post Office De- 
partment...........06 Disbnveeteen de .++. 183 800 
Department estab lished. sake see bbcseee Se 


Postmaster General and three Assistants 
to be appointed by the President, and 
in like manner removed 783 

employés in the Department appointed by 
by the Postmaster General........... 783 
chief clerks, and other clerks, superin- 
tendents and assistants, chiefs of divis- 
MGs Wiciced Cocets chico : 183 

names of certain, not to be disclosed, 784 

all in any branch of the postal service to be 
exempt from militia and jury duty, 784 

none to be interested in any mail con- 
tract, noract as agent for contractor, 784 


not to receive fees or perquisites on 
aonbuut G6, BONG. cacti as treks ov ee 1 O4 
all to take oath or affirmation............784 


form of, and before whom to be taken, 784 
to be subject to penalties, &c., for vio- 
lation of postal laws with or without 
Re Se 5 Seta tes se » oo 1 O4 


were 








Post Ollice De; 


INDEX TO THE LAWS. 


uriment, deficiency appropria- 


tion for—Continued. 
annual salaries of officers, clerks, and 
+] » 783 
OLILOTS cocccccee ceeccecss socessesees seeeee see eeeee «4Ov 
pay of messengers, watchmen, and labor- 
OTS cacccee ceveee cevses ces eee eee eee ee enee weeee bcr $00 
seal for the Department, and how to be 
] 783 
USCU seccceeee evvcee soe cescece oe seeeeeeee® seeeeee Pa el?) 
bonds taken and contracts entered into by, | 
to be made to and with the United | 
ENON kivied sitcieticeeves Kibloho suites ald uobebaes . 784 


suits under postal laws to be in name of the | 


United States, and to have priority, 797 
to be in circuit or district courts........797 


before local magistrates and courts...797 


; ° wot 
OLLEL PYOVISIONS CONCEINING.......cecceee li 
all orders, &c., on which, &c., and con- 


to have true dates affixed, 784 
certain papers to be indorsed 
SURO OD hs bin cdi ese ecdcde is Vasseoess syuenubes oot 784 
specia! agents of, salaries and expenses, 785 
bond of, if required to collect, &c., pub- 
NS SRGGOY sivisiperstisskties ros .785 
suits to be brought to recover money paid 
by the, by mistake or through fraud, ...786 
fines and penalties for violations of laws of, 
when collected, to be paid into the Treas- 
ury, except, &e. sachets 400 


' ' 
(Tracts, QC., 


date of filing 


eee eee eee ee ener 


not to be liable for the loss of. any registered | 


mail matter.............0 poh besavenes son one oon QO 
special agents of, to search for, &c., letters, 
&c., carried unlawtully...... osncece 100, 104 
one half of pecuniary penalties, &c., to go 


to informers, 
States, Oxcept, BC... ........sec0sccece 786, 798 
warrants of attachment against delinquent 
postmasters and their sureties...........798 
Postmaster General, authority and duties 


Ole ccaka kikviddieadecn ke kee ae .183 
devolve 


in case of death, &., duties to 
upon First Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
POE So oiciace Geccares Soeeaee A yieivedoney atebe 


tracts for carrying the mail.........784 
land and water mails established, &c., 


in the year..... been do eheoeeen b theeuese 1 84 | 
allowances to Contractors ............ - 184 | 
curtailments of expenses............ woe 184 | 
finances of the Department. ud obese 784 


‘Sines and deductions.. .. 784 
copy of ¢ 

mail. ........ ee be wanna  caunpins Soenpy ONE 
contracts for other purposes, &c......784 
clerks and persons re in the 

Department. ........... .. 784 
foreign postal busine ss and : agencies, 784 


reports to be printed at Public Printing 


Pee eee wee eee wees 


FENG S onsen ov sveenn séesus ovngad sup sonens TOM 
nwaiber; Bc... OF cic dsk Fike, cso ceas 784 | 
to submit to Congress expenses of pre- 


ceding year, and estimates for ensuing 
year, and under what heads...........784 
names of detectives and confidential 
agents pot to be disclosed..... eeees 
to give to Congress during first week of 
session detailed statement of expend- 
eee g . 184 
to keep inventories of all public property 
in his charge, except stationery and 
fuel..... 5 ea vee sued Je5¥ibabes eeanse VE 
to take oath or atlirmation before enter- 
ing upon duties of office.............784 
form of oath, and before whom to be 


eeeeeeee Cee ee eee we tees 


ES 060 adie caeunntelade groane Te 
to establish rates for telegrams over cer- 
SOR TRGB i x00 veecn eden sonksandy tevees tienes BEE 


to give copy of annual estimates to the 
Secretary ofthe Treasury before, &c.,784 
to send copy of postal conventions to Sec- 
NEY OE BENG icsccnssevcrasncese soso TE 
printed proof sheets of, to be revised at 
the Post Office Department........784 
may appeal from the decision of the Aud- 
itor to the First Comptroiler of the 
OIUED tccios’ ichcnumoh gtbtudiinsic cana hans 
to fill vacancies in office of postmaster 
at certain post offices without de- 

lay Sn apape Sake npewe Oe coeces shanes ane erence te 
Auditor to be uotified of change.....785 


the other half to the United | 


.783 | 
to report annually to C ongress as to con- | 


ach contract for carrying the | 








we LO | 
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Post Office Department, deficiency appropr: 
tion for— Continued. 7 
Postmaster General— 
may put post offices in charge of a sp 


agent when, &c..... sopetaaieenestuses Ms 
to certify certain orders and regulati,,, 
to Auditor....... sveee "0 


may establish bl: ink agency at 
ton, District of Columbia a 
may appoint special agents for P, 
coast and elsewhere 


their salaries and ¢ xpe ———.. <s -ee 4 
and bond wheu required to collec -M 
* 

lic money........... Pessstieeet. 4 


may employ his assistants and y 
intendents as special ageuts....... 
allowance to them for iraveliny 
penses seecesece secece eereecces ceesees " 

may appoint two agents to superi 
railway postal service............... 

their salaries and expenses........... 7) 
to be paid out of what ap): a 
tion. see eceeee seveeeees ee seeeeeees. 18 
may establish resident mail agencic: 
Panama, Aspinwall, Havana, 
Te 7; 
pay for services and expenses........7s, BE 

may appoint mail agent on each si 3 
on routes between San Franc, 
REE ee ‘ 

and Honolulu, Sandwich Islands. 
New York to Rio Janeiro............. I 
gk alli RE i a i 
may establish a general postal ageic) % 
Shanghai, China, or at Yokoha 
Japan, with branch agencies....., 
pay of postal agents thereat.......... 
rent, clerk hire, furniture, and 
en ate a tte eat dos, 
may employ route agents.. 
their PBY.....oo0e sereccese soseeeees soreeseee : 
may appoint clerks in railway 
oflices.. Saeintbbaess is 
their pay, and from what appriy 
STINE anbracestnas shilinn. soneie dhentinxsom 
may make advances of necessary sum: 
defray expenses of agents to inves!) 
mail depredations, examine post offi 
i sceess Silat uradonisearccoltatammaeshens wsese: i 
may transfer debts due the Departm 
from postmasters and others to ‘¢ 
(BIN COMLEACLOFE, 200000000 20+ sorcesees one 16 
transfers to be only for, &c............75 
to cause suits to be brought to recover baci 
money paid by the Department by my 


OOOO Hee teem eee 


Cee ene ee eeeeeee ve 


ci atin les Silas le, Ss 1 A nc BS DNS a le 


fae 


take or through fraud ................ 4. oo. 
to deliver to owner property stolen %, 
a Tit, TD nak cihtneie sin chliinelennee dcinade weinne 78 % 


to issue his warrant to the Treasurer| 
carry certain amounts to credit of posta 
IS eae oo nin nn con me tt 
to cause postal revenues, &c., to be} vaid 
into the Treasury.........ceceseee seve a 
may transfer at his discretion money be Hy 


louging to the postal service betwee, 





TE pesncon as Hueeponne aneoes sanpansansegeceece oe0 10 
may dispose of quarterly returns of 1 wa &. 


BENE OF TECELVEM ... 2... ee sooser ove ove / OU 
accounts current and vouchers to be pre 
in ocaciethisnen seins ashainade ar ohio 3h 
accounts to be preserved entire for ®' 
least tWO YeaTs ...... 1... seccee seceee eet 
may provide for disposition of ‘printed 
mailable matter remaining in avy } 


IIIS TEU cncetaas oehnieh manenadiens snes9er~ i8 
may establish post offices on }\' 
ins siihess seen antew, seanenitiness $99"°° : 


to be certified promptly to Auditor, °° 
may appoint and remove postmaster 
the fourth and fifth class ......06 007° 
to determine penalty in bonds of jo 
I cornsnesn aun spsoessen tin asnsncws gy" 
may require new bond of postma 
a 6D 
to direct the hours during which 
offices are to be kept open...........-» 
may prescribe time within which ali |r 
brought to post office within, & 
before, &c., shall be forwarded ... 


by 
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+ Office Department, deficiency appropria- 
fon for—Continued. 

ctmaster General— 
fyrnish to postmasters schedules of 
time of arrival and departure of the 


to 


MAIIS.....0000 ee eee v seeeee cee eeeeee crseeeees 186 | 
chan ves in time tobe notified .. 786 
sisters of times, &c., to be kept.. 786 | 


may y require sworn statements to accom- 
pany each ne account of post- 
master seeee Dic Waassans € Oa 
false swearing therein ‘to be perjury, 787 
may require postal revenues to be depos- 


ited oftener than once a week.........787 
mav fix the salary in newly established 
pOst OfCOS. .reresee cee ceeeee vee es PabAtk Goi 187 
to re odie salaries of Ppostmasters once in 
TWO VCarS....++-+ @ vecee gwinhedadidlcwenset Ort 


and at other times, in certain cases, 787 
to require postmasters to make certain 
statements, under oath, as to amounts || 
ot postal POOR oo ioc ehicesccs séceces ose 787 
may make ¢ allowance to postmaster for de- 
crease in box rents caused by free deliv- || 
ery Of letters .......sesereceeceecceeseees eee lO || 
tomakein w riting all orders establishing or 





changing salaries of postmasters...787 
change to be notified to Auditor.....787 





may designate certain offices as distribut- 


ing or separating offices..............787 || 
allowance to postmasters of such || 
OfMO8S .6.050 i055. nineets pidaltiipresweqaeid eee 787 1] 
may allow to postmasters of first and || 


second class, and at New York city, || 
for rent, Clerks, &C .........ssceeecseeee TOU 
may, by special order, allow compensa- 
tion for unusual business at any post | 


office...... shen sanee Rinse adie 6 aardutua cutee cee wi 187 
may discontinue post offices..............787 || 
may direct the employment of letter-car- || 

riers at Certain places..3.....66..066. 787 || 
and fix their salaries........... bavabonsio« 787 || 
aud prescribe their uniform........ bun tOe Hl 
may establish receiving boxes for deposit || 


of mall GUNN, Bir iid ik wee OU 
to approve sureties on bonds of letter-car- || 
seccee biibsens Dt dl 
may establish branch post oflices........788 
to be guided in his expenditures for letter- || 
carriers and branch offices and receiving || 
boxes by the income derived there- 


seeeee seeewees 


seeeenee © fete eeee 


~I, 
oo 
ap & 


may arrange with foreign Governments for || 
the exchange by postal orders of small || 
sums of money Sudnesee 400. I 
to preseribe rules for issuing postal money- || 
orders.. soavee (00 HI 
to su pply n money- -order offices with blanks {| 
and forms... 1+. 788 || 
may, On application of remitter, cause a 
new money-order to be issued in place 
of, &e....... 788 
and transfers to and 
from money-order offices.. seeee 188 | 
may require accounts of money-orders to 
be rendered daily. 210 188 


| 
may pay for stationery and incidentals for 


CORR Oe CORR eee ee Hee ee Hees 


to direct payments 


CORO eee ae tee eeeee ae 


~ 


money-order business........... ..+sese00 109 
may employ additional clerks at money- 
order Off CES. ......06 sees auiladees vedpany Say 
may establish a uniform system of regis- 
tration of mail matter...................789 
to furnish to post offices letter balances 
denominated in grams............ cusses 100 
may prescribe by regulation manner of 
Wrapping, &e., mail matter not paying 
letter postage......... Ben tds Be asas TE 
may provide by order terms upon which 
route agents may receive packages of 
hewspapers........ Kgeatese £00 
may provide by regulation for transmitting 
unpaid, &c. letters of soldiers, sailors, 
&e., to their destination..............790 

for delivery of small newspapers in 
packages to one address..... .,....... 790 
form of affidavit of publisher of news- 
POPOEE. oss s0000 csecvrven rrrvcecee sovecseee FOO 
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Post Office Department, deficiency appropria- 


tion for—Continued. 
Postmaster General 
may make postal treaties, Xe. 


, with foreign 


{| 


MII OR oven ses: 565455 cou sastcvucd nncese 790 
reduce or increase rates of foreign post- 
MNES a ecbevcnabad CeWicctnke ta ab anne bee ce tces 790 | 


prepare stamps for prepayment of post- 


ORC OR MA MAUS sissies eecan coves 790 
provide letter and newspaper envel- 
GIRB ons inn iy cecidubehd eens cvogiusie weeee coee 190 
furnish postal cards. ......... 00. ....00e00 790 


adopt improvements in stamps and en 
velopes, &e 791 
furnish stamps and stamped envelopes 
to postmasters.,....... 791 
may direct lists of non- delivere d letters to 
be posted or published 791 
to prescribe falas for registering certain 
letters containing fractional currency 
without fee, 791 


for undelivered letters. 792 | 


to determine which shall be considered 
the post road when there are more than 
Uo wid Sve Rd dia aso Sixd daa evans 
may change the terminus of post roads, 792 


-Qy 


may discontinue service on any post 
SN GsFiik Lae tind de sheds dbeckenab iacheceeaen 792 
arrange railway routes in three classes, 
792 


may separate letter mail if, &c., and 


provide for carrying it by horse 
express Or otherwise............0008 0 792 
shall provide for carrying mails on all 
ID ROE Eire sennciep vetenscersevecs 792 
to court-house of any county without a 
| RET RE EEE SD PRT ae 79% 
on navigable canals............. ....ecees 79% 
on plank roads........... Visit tidlaa sates 79 
in steamboats and steamships......... 792 
to post offices not on any established 
RUPINU Ss wowh ies ddy gechis be sadpade atasesaarens 792 


may pay masters, &c., of vessels not regu 
larly employed, for carrying the mail, 792 


may instruct special agents to search 
vessels for letters, and seize letters, 
DS IIS dance ict ceca vobined eee vies 793 


may suspet nd the privilege of ponding 
letters in stamped envelopes otherwis« 
than by mail seeenneea: te 

may provide for separate carriage of 
letter mail at the usual rate of speed 


WRIA ANOS Zo sn coaccakcese ani steates gusaec bis 7938 
to advertise for proposals for carrying the 
Reins ts dnetvesingnse ms tinevees + ieee 793 
to record abstracts of proposals..........794 


not to consider bids of certain persons, 794 
duty of. in making contracts for carrying 

IR ilisisins ciettininenere:o ys ‘ 794 
may acceptnew sureties on a contract, 794 


to deliver copies of contracts to Auditor 
WERT. GOs a cesk chsbacccs ede toate cakes coos 194 
may make contracts to carry mails through | 
FOFEIGN COUNLTICS.........000.s000 ceesee 794 
with steamboat companies and rail- 
WOMEN <3 2. tt525 25 SD ee epee aan 0 194 
between the United States and foreign 
OGG IOS ie. ip ock coeesey Ss badt- coders 175 
may impose fines upon contractor...... 795 
may allow mails of Canada, &c., to be 


transported over territory of the Uni- 


ted States from, &c., if reciprocal 
privilege is granted ..........-:10se00 795 
privilege may be annulled.............. 795 


may authorize consuls to pay foreign post 


age on letters for the United States 
detained in foreign ports......... saan 795 
may regulate charges on foreign mail mat- 
ter by, ag RE a A Se » diesiee 795 


may empower special agents to search for 
mail matter unlawfully transported,797 
may forbid the payment of postal money- 
orders to persons, &c., engaged in gift 


WUC UTIOE, Oss spss on caes ones Wises 797 
and return sums remitted to remit- 
DMR cuducuse o¢svdicabesesmee cn uebineen saneae 197 


may direct that registered letters addressed 
to such persons he ms ked **fraudu 
lent’’ and returned to sender 


P 


Pe 


Auditor of 


ac 
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Office Department, deficiency appropria- 
ion for—Continued. 
stmaster General— 
may discharge from jail certain poor debt 
Ors in Civil Cases, C..........00 ceeeeeees 798 
may remit fines and release disabilities 
WR ea es: sxankntde lr eoncteed dapeceins 798 
may authorize persons to apply for war 
rants of attachmentagainst property of 
delinquent postmaster, &c............. "798 
Treasury forthe Post Office De- 
partment to be appointed by the Presi 
dent 


TPE EE OOO e EEE Oe eee bee id4 
powers and duties of ........ ........... 784 
may administer certain oaths, &c........ 785 


appeal from settlement by, to First Comp 
troller of Treasury, whose decision shall 


BG BOB ees vise ks exanacbats sce ess 785 
clerks in office to be appointed by the 
Secretary of the Tre: ASUTY ...0cceee 18d 


salaries of Auditor, and of clerks, &c...7 
to be notified of chang 
ST CO a icon 2h sc cncsn acon suas: 

of all appointments and removals 
WHCMURIIVRNUN Eis ounce c0s scene cuscecncs (86 

of all orders and regulations of Post 
master General which may affect ac 
counts, &e q 
all changes of saluries of post 
WORN Bais 3o5 a) <> Poaw ven b0ueee Srvc atncdan 187 
of all discontinuances of post offices. or 


e ot postmaster in 


ot 


of 


of postal service...... bs cdmmba gene aeees isi 

to charge certain expenses to certain 
GP PLO TIO TIODG ss ese chives 00 cose snones ances 785 
to enter certain receipts under head of 
‘revenue from money-order _ busi- 
ON tr cis cacecde ed eects lorcet 785 


to state and certify quarterly to the Post 


master General acc ‘ounts of money paid 

by vostmasters out of the receipts of 
J 

heer ae i Be ee. 786 


to countersign warrants to bring deposits 
account of postal service into the 
ERIS ocdeendi vacased edna coca casio 786 
how, may apply certain payments by post 
masters alter execution of new bo nd 786 
bonds of postmasters, when to be deliv 
OLNG cs co <de oe ahedkscraccsusstenpees 786 
vouchers for deductions made by post 
masters outof receipts from their otlices 
Coy BO MULAN EEE BEN, ocd corns inn cven ceo.cks 787 
to countersign transfers by warr: rant to meet 
money- OTers....ceese ceueee 7&8 
copies of all contracts for carrying 
nail to be delivered to, within sixty 
Ra I sc ccaios expe sevrenaiaben neste 794 
in cases of suitsagainst postmasters, con 
tractors, &c., to forward to Department 
of Justice certified copies of al! papers 
PULREROR SEONG cnne cc anvniwe co dien budbne xs 797 
copies of certain returns and papers certi 
fied by, under seal, to be evidence, 798 
certain acts of, to be evidence of ademand 
upon a delinquent postmaster......... 798 
may remit certain fines and remove dis 
abilities with the written consent of the 
Postmaster General 
counts of 


on 


postal service to kept so as 


to show amountof revenue from certain 
different sources........... aaron mates 785 
of moneys received, &., by postmasters, 
&e UD adds Goetdd pevcessednes 4a0bee Gemed ahs 787 


pe ~_ for neglect to render within pre- 


PATON CERN aii b ss ches a cieaae oda 788 

of tae order business to be kept sep 
BEACON oc ccnewigesnseccten snesecen ce 788-789 

may be required daily............ aradene 785 

ost masters divided into five classes accord- 
ing to amount of salary received...... 787 


ment, &e., of those of the fourth 
and fifth classes by the Postmaster 
General ......... TR6 

of all other classes by the President,786 
oath, &c., of, form, and before whom mav 


be 


appoint 


taken 
bond of, amount and condition......... 785, 
786, 788 


roman appointed postma 
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»st Office Department, deficiency appropria- 

tion for—Continued. 
postmaster 

married woman appointed postmaster to be 

liable for mi conduct in off ce as though 

a ea Rell) 

to reside within the delivery of their 

RN ae ee ee i A iS6 

new bond may be require d if, &c.......786 

sureties on bond, when and how may be 

released.......... 785, 


, 186 
when freed from responsibility, 785, 7 
vacancies in the office of, to be supplied 


PES BNI a ta cecemba’d corre sinseneds i85 
if not filléd in sixty days. sureties may 
terminate their responsibility, and 
a a ee 785 


to keep an ollice withoneor wore per Ons 
on duty at such hours, &c...........06. 786 
to keep record of postage-stamps, X&c., 
books, re ‘elpts, vC 
to _ subject to examination and deliv 


\ 
2 £0 SUCCESBOL...ccccoccscccce poten 


to re ae quarterly accounts of moneys 
received or charged, &c aia avaceele 787 
ORIEY. DOL MORI «ccreniis. ip ctanstivesso 787 
how to keep public moneys, &c., collected 
by COCO CCOCO COCO OE OOS DOeseE SE SOOS OD Seesee Se Cece ce 787 
to deposit pe Stal TEVEMUCS.......0..0 oeceee 787 


to report delinquencies, &c., of contract- 
ors, mail agents, or Carriers...........787 
not to be contractors for carrying the 
ee dakcail noe tied annie imate 784, 787 
nor act as agents for lotteries, &c...787 
exempt from militia and jury duty......784 


SOE IIE GE ce ness cnceee nnpcantzeven evenie 787 
at newly established offices............ 787 
at distributing offices......... sd naauiirebt 787 
to be readjusted once in two years, 

a ae lies 900 te2cee ooccee 787 
when box-rents are decreased by exten- 
sion of free delivery..........+. ..+0+ 787 
for unusual business........... nate awe 787 
not to retain more than salary and com- 
OTE sr cnas pe beishinabisdivadinies opabnacoonbcnnes 787 
salary of, may be deducted from receipts of | 
SD thie istacanctnbsanedinnevsinity ghee 787 
vouchers therefor, &c...... AEE Se viewers 787 
at money-order offices may, in case of 
absence, &c., authorize some clerk to 
Oct In bis Place ...000 cecceeceeeees wespnes tne 788 
penalties for misconduct, &c..... paca 789, 
790, 791, 793, 794, 795, 796, 797 

suits against........ Seiunekseiaathunneie 797, 798 

warrants of attachment against the prop- 
erty of delinquent. ............++. sonterne ee 798 


post offices may be established on post 
roadsatthe discretion of the Postmaster 
General............ a eee Seat 00 180 
may be discontinued whenever, &c,787,792 
penalty for professing to p Eee without 


authority... ...00 s+ be oe a besvee 100 
to be kept open during suc ch hours of the 
day as, Ras © ences coce opsh.eceete sce cocese 786 


schedule of times of arrival and departure 
of the mails to be posted in conspicuous 


EET UD csectcaie. weenest bcnperxnecevael stbseee 786 
distributing or separating offices, certain, 
to be designated as............. — 187 
branch post Be .. 788 
mails to, not on any e stablishe d route, 
792 

postal revenues, what to beaccounted for as 
ED Olnes voc vncnse aces Shhed SabaeeEhe (040000 a06 785 


to be paid into the Treasury..............786 
penalty for willfully neglecting to deposit 


any money which is part of...... vee oee 180 
at Washington und in certain cities to be 
deposited weekly....... a cana Whualiak weccene 


amount of postal receipts at each oflice, 
how to be ascertained........... 
suits, &e., in regard t0............ 0. 797, 798 
postal service, money required for, each year 
to be appropriated by law out of the 
revenues of the service........ 2 coemeas SOU 


payments on account of, how to be 
EE cbees nsssece Baebes decgenes . 786 
and to what persons... ..ccccccs sesereee . 786 || 
accounts of, how to be kept.............. 785 |} 


Post Office Department, deficiency appropria- || 
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tion for— Continued. 
letter-carriers for free delivery of mail mat- 
ei when and in what places to be 
appointed ...........00 s+ al ee cian Se ose he 787 
routes 5 of, to be deemed post routes.....792 | 
salary of, to be fixed by Postmaster Gen- 





arrangements with foreign Governments 
may be made for the exchange by 


OLA oeccne veepes s<on0e ane penves ee9ene 40500 oot Os 
not to exceed, &e oc ecce conceces © cecccce oo 108 | 
in San Francisco............ es Gabe sexes 787 | 

uniform dress to be worn by........ ween 87 | 
penalty for weariog, when not author- | 
NOONE vo siviin nas bvapapaehinan sen <aien sa chebeeidasess 787 | 

to give bond with sureties........ Pushosnse 788 | 
expenses of, to be kept in myo ac- | 
counts PTETITTINTTiTiTT TTT TT 788 

no extra postage on letters delivered | 
by aneeesoce eeeeppaes seebeney © sevccoee cteiien isco 
penalty for assaulting, when in uni- | 
POPU svocexas rr reer Te rye 788 | 
receiving boxes, for deposit of mail matter, | 
may be established in places where | 
leuter-carriers are employed...........787 | 
penalty for willfully siete or defac- | 
Hs occ emieneee ek sass pc ahs Lee keea ener ass 787 | 
branch post offices for the receipt and deliv- | 
ery of mail matter and the sale of | 
stamps and envelopes.......... sas dbeeen 788 | 
letters not to be sent to, for delivery, | 
against the request of the parties to | 
whom they are addressed.... ......... 788 | 
expenses of, to be kept in separate ac- 
COUNES ..ccsccce evpves seve epeRneASasE akags a eREO 
sale of postal money- -orders at.........788 
money-orders, system of, &c., established at | 
money-order offices............ 2.0 joan Ont 

" > | 

postal orders of small sums of | 

DAUIIT svntncennissnes cheats Hertereien TOO | 
expenses thereof............. abingoens 000 188 | 


postal money-orders, rules for issuing, 788 
in cities where branch offices are in 
QORTIOR vn evens secisncnehesepane eigen cus BOOS 


yenalty upon postmaster for issuing, with 
? > 


out first receiving the money there- | 

FOP ..0. s cadaeeavee cake te weeeeiel Leib uunibin ccc wae 
not to be for over fifty dollars...........788 

fees therefor......... 0. sentneccated seus TOS 
blanks and forms for...... oi tind Ge ect 788 | 
no order valid unless drawn thereon...788 | 
notice of, to postmaster by mail......... 788 


not valid after One year..........0...0060..788 
new orders in lieu Of, &C.......4. seess00 188 
payee of, may indorse the same to third 
person, who may receive the money 
SAPO Bie GG eeanninys-coenenese viseinens 4 Oe 
more than one indorsement renders the 
order invalid....... i seancial sein ehdiew ck 788 | 
IRB DO. CORAPOG -r0c cone covesecee opecnsece ooo FOG 
uew fee to be elt ssn Geniedemrinnt ee 


postmaster issuing, may repay the amount | 


of, but not‘*the fee...... ap avehevepomadees TOO A 
duplicates, in place of those lost........ 788 | 
payments and transfers to and from 

money-order Off CeS.......00c0seeee8 sees .788 


transfers by warrant to meet..............788 
accounts of, may be required daily,&c.,788 | 
to be kept separately...... ...... ..s000.. 788 
money received for, to be deemed ‘‘money- 
SERIE IE ~ cine vinsetiesscinegsets vor 000 | 
Assistant Treasurer to open an ac- 
COWIE Cacpnneserice sndcenenpseguonce can FOO 
duplicates of lost checks to be issued by 
disbursing Offfcer..........0.00 sesseseee ooe 109 
misusing money-order funds, &c., ‘to be 
embezzlement... ....0. 0-200 seeses coveee 109 
evidence in respect thereof............789 
penalty for unlawful actsin regard to, 788 
payment of, to persons engaged in gift 
enterprises may be forbidden.........797 
registration of mail matter, uniform sys- 
tem of, may be established............789 
registering mail matter, and fees there- 
EP csbasiens baskaon cukhahous tigupinninss Seapipees TOR 
certain official letters to be registered free 
OE Bcc hencershsnuen chacke weatibieden 100 |) 
receipts for registered letters............. 789 | 
to be EVICENCE....0.000 cesses oe 














———— 
Post Office Department, deficiency approprig 
tion for— Continued. 
registration of mail matter— 
no liability for loss of registered , 
OIE sire disk cn ndih ccctthenk Sooke me 
certain letters containing fractional 
rency to be registered withou 
i cried anche al o see see es 
registe red letters directed to per rsons e 
gaged i in gift enterprises to be mark 
**fraudulent’’ and returned to 
Dice feito ns onde a 
mailable matter divided into three c Classes,7 
first, letters, and includes what...7s4. - 
second, regular printed matter, and 
CINGOS WAL. <. cccocsnccsreicarc sce 78), 7 
third, miscellaneous matters, and inely 
what..... SS aes ary Sry ee 789, 7 
certain articles excluded from the m 
789-790. "1 
matter of third class, except, &e., 1 
exceed twelve ounces in weight......; 
samples of metals, ores, &c............, vR 
packages of over four pounds in we 
except books, &c., printed by Cong 
nat to 20 OF MON 6 ici aes ins... 7 
wrappers of, not paying letter postage 
may be removed at office of delivery 
penalty for inclosing letter in, not char, 
with letter postage or writing {| 
DU ey stnhanenidetedl se ’ 
postage on, to be prepaid by stamps, 7 
not to be forwarded if one full rate 
OG TOR PONE wansins vechnsitls ccstevsswis....] 
not prepaid, reaching its destination, : 
pay double rates........0 se. seeseecee seen: i 
not to be delivered until postage 
OEE cakeuhaientarid deonok seks Rover T+! ae 
wholly or partly in writing, to pay lett 
postage... 
letters, postage UPON...... 0.0002 .ss000 seesseeee] 
to be prepaid by stamps....... ae 
unpaid letters to soldiers, &c............ 
CSIs iniidsistie tedden bad ths sadtes em 
foreign postage ON.......66 seeeeeee 
by vessels not regularly employed, to to pa 
II snvensnhe gtedsoshissdihisuead vl 
postage on, by postal treaties, bees. 
RVR ORES DO ose segs s consoennsese es 
inclosed in free letters, addressed 
persons not entitled, &c., to be 
turned...... hard hilaalan aicopnaielakaaallndaits ax 79 
ust of non-delivered, to be posted or | 
OIPUIUE shania sooeianan reeraatecensciliabions.st 
addressed to persuns foreign ‘born, 
be published in what newspaper...’ 
if prepaid, and not called for, to be 
CUERET. 60 WIIKET...ccecee cosdoevorese soo0e. 10 
inclosed in stamped envelopes may 
sent otherwise than by mail............/ 
prepaid and free to be forwarded trom 
one post office to another without extn 
CHALGE ....00000 veseeeees cossesees soseee seseer iis 
certain, containing fractional currency, 
to be registered without fee........... “i 
return of undelivered, to dead-le 
office and to writers ...... .....0ee0 eee i 
penalty for unlawfully detaining in pes 
Ds a ccan cones bier bends eedbo sin goccsaeiet 
detained for violation of law, how ir 
ODE Gheetinochne nies sctiebertdesen epvies case | 
dead letters, provisions concerning.......'" 
with valuables, to be registered in » dea au 
Sethe ODO acs sins Kisiey th epae sons Tl 
OID sted sa scodtivs otic nrpiretete ghesias vee s00 0 ive 
domestic, not prepaid, except, Xc., 
sent to dead-letter on 2 
newspapers and periodicals, quarterly p0 
age on, to regular subscribers.........! 
to be paid before delivery........... 
Certain to be free....... secsesee soe ceeceee 
small, in packages to one address.....- 
regular dealers in, may receive and se” 
by mail at quarterly rates..........00 9" 
form of affidavit by publishers of......../" 
FORTE coiccn sch. grines sobeh oouhepueis succes cove 1 
WEAPPeTS OF 2.0000 cc0cee cecsecese one sovcseecs 0! 
not to be carried in the mail uules 
WO ose he sins: eck sk Hannan inatnantelibaneengeoes 
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— { | an tee . 
propri post Oftice Department, deficiency appropria- Post Office Department, deficiency appropria- | | Post Office Department, deSciennt's appropria- 
Prig. tion for— Continued. | 


tion for—Continued. 
newspapers § and periodicals— 


| tion for— Continued. 
special agents for Pacific coasts............785 || moieties of penalties to informer....786, 798 
notice that newspaper, &c., is not taken 

from office to be sent to publisher...789 


their salaries and expenses 785 


bond of, if required to collect public 


the other half to the United States, ex- 
COME, BO ic. cccce ar Sainute wimeggulccbcedittnss 798 




















| 

address of subscribers may be written, || Ih ind anghiseiin cotekevincesuniiteln dares 785 penalty upon employés in Post Office for 

&e., on, and bills inclosed.... cs... «. 789 || Assistant Postmaster General and super- being interested in contracts for carry: 

no extra postage for c: ard on the wrap- || intendents may act a8.........ccc00ceeees 785 SE ar err nae S4 

DOL. ceesee eretee cneneas Luchoptnen sosutdinatd aN Ti to superintend railway postal service...785 whether they have or have not taken the 

mail carriers may carry packages of, out | to search vessels for letters, &c., carried Ge ectenmnncsinsseethcusconains tiitheibaca 784 

of mail for, &c...... nedidhinh gaehakecbhan eves 109 | yg a ane ee 797 for knowingly swearing falsely relating to 

a route agents may receive packages of, | to search for mailable matter unlawfully || any expenditure, er ee awe 784 
iiten a a KC ees ceseee coceee ene seeven ene cee seneees tiinin 789 | _ UrANSPOTted .......00 .coeee seceee seseeeeee vee 797 || for willfully neglecting to deposit any 
780 =m A penalty for unlawfully detaining ........ 789 | mail agents in steamers between San F'ran- || money which is part of postal rev- 
and mailable matter of third class, postage | CISCO, Japan, and CER as sien teastrase 785 || DIGI anken sien shies Nacherse tei 786 
789. “iq fa OD ces cocene socees coe see eeeeen eeeeees satires +2790 | and the Sandwich Islands...... so tnlieincss 785 || for neglecting, &c., to account for postage- 
Saal . books, samples of metals, pre New York and [tio Janeiro............... 785 stamps, &e., or foruah awfully disposing 
789, 74 OTCB, GC...022 server one coveees hain isienaen 000 190 at Panama, Aspinwall, Havana, St. a as 786 
it ne packages of clothing to uon-commissioned | Thomas, QC reeees ceeceesceeeeee teeeen eeeees 785 for professing to keep a post office without 
79). 7: ee officers or privates in the Army, ve at Shanghai, China, and Yokohama, SIE vicinicries tices Givsesbtadies Uain tied 786 
eas Ff OES ON If PEOPAIE win nic cncinne cpr nce se sens 790 1 TE sn vikaptdn es te0ee eee noseecees eoveceees 785 for false swearing by postmasters in ren- 
Si i postage upon the different classes of “nail route agents, appointment, number, and dering their accounts............0. seceee 787 
aie mGtiet .. .. cuangusen i a each shea 2 cahieenentals 790 | pay Ol... saekaentk bid bodies daledie khadedaraies 785 upon postmasters for neglect to render 
cane 7 to be prepaid a stamps at time of mail- || clerks in railway post offices. ...............785 IG sen csecepescind sushecnpibanintenens 787 
ne # HAR cesuseovspscsons connde eecesonens soces ovededs 790 | transmission of letters, &c., by private | for acting as agent of a lottery office, 
: z if one full rate is not paid, matter not to hands, &c., forbidden....... pei 793 | ag i ae ea "87 
eh bs oe Reg OPOINE ok xcy aadbaeess aisen’ niemapacue ne proposals for carrying the mail, provision for unlawfully wearing uniform of letter- 
gery.’ ¥ until paid, m: ail ‘matter not to be deliv- COMCETUING ceseseee serves senses coeees 793-794 | CALTICT....05 cose ,  inialaaiamiiia e ille aa 787 
tcher i BLE sisess pie eaten otees Ct as te otdihat wudele 790 | to have a written guarantee that, &c...793 for assaulting letter-carrier while in uni- 
si thee f unpaid letters may be sent to soldiers, not to be considered without, &e....794 form ........ suits alae acdehiiiics chs ane acous 788 
sce Th ‘ aaa aie daisies eek eleliinibn ween 190 | penalty upon postmaster, &c., for certi- | for willful injury to any receptacle for the 
mps, 7 4 obscene mets envelopes, postal cards, k&e., fying to sufficiency of guarantors be- deposit of mail matter...... niece iva 787 
eat iE not to be carried by mail......... 2.00 790 | EG s-AR 005 sents) be eewiciett 794 for issuing money-order without first re- 
at ‘ pens alr for depositing, &C.........66 sseeee 790 | abstracts of, to be recorded............. 794 | ceiving the money therefor.... .......788 
it circulars for illegal lotteries, gift aout, of certain persons not to be considered, 794 for forging, &c., any money-order......788 
ee &e., not to be sent by mail..... -790, 797 || contracts for carrying the mails............794 | or falsely altering, or passing with intent 
stage js ae foreign postage on lettersand newspapers,7 90 | to be in the name of the United States, to detraud...... nap inegaduesieate pe 788 
1) a postage-stam ps and stamped envelopes,790 | and awarded to whom........ deniaeenian ss’ 794 for misusing money-orders, or aiding 
ay lettce Ma improvements in, may be adopted.. co rand OE | not to be made with certain persons...794 therein........ viene iS etbieagdakessddaue Ae 
— envelopes not to have any printing on, | to be made with next lowest bidder, | failure to pay over to be prima Sacie 
ae O10 y ANE sce a srnenmenrsdowsn bionngnennn TOO | if, Be....0 iebeuseibienls pcuaentveoal pan'shbeus 794 | evidence of embezzlement...........789 
coe — may be sold at 3 a , discount to agents....791 | certain, may be made without advertise- for inclosing letter in mail matter not 
ee ‘4 not to be sold for any nant sum than, | NOs ions copsvnteh mesial iieter wsdl makicetidaaene chargeable with letter postage, or writing 
: Dadian sks snviees sq esmengueneeens qncesseente | not to be made for a longer time than four CORI | cs snictnieintinlctaieanididuies Ae 789 
Py when “affixed to mail matter ‘to be | WI sas, sents sachese he titoeba dah Weatscdiaiaiias 794 upon postmasters for unlawfully detaining 
= SIE one cnanenstanen seta nek enaces sees onde Oe on the sea for not longer than two letters with intent, &c...... ei. Ss 789 
e- penalties for offenses in respect to......791 | _YOATS....000. a aeeaie debiedes vseeees cee senees 794 upon employés tor same offense..... 00 189 
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President of the United States— Continued. 
to codperate with the British Government 
in the appointment of a joint commission 
to determine the boundary between the 


United States and British possessions, 698 || 


may reappoint Gilbert Morton an ensign in | 
"tha MON Vadicssccs es vo00ee2 699 | 
George Plunkett o paymaster in the 
Navy...+e+. oe ee | tetee teens 699 
to appoint register and receiver in two new 
land districts in Nebraska...... seenateae TOE | 
in Linkton land district in Oregon.....702 
may change location of office in..... 702 
in the Dakota land district in Dakota 
Territory ......000 + .731 
appropriation to enable him to put in force 
rules regulating the civil service.........712 
to fix location and appoint register and | 
receiver of additional land district in Min- 
nesota...... Tonk 73 
to direct the expenditures of the appropria- 
tion for expenses under the neutrality 
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to appoint register and receiver in the north- 
western land district in Kansas.........73 

to restore certain officers of the Navy...740, | 
764, 816 
to dispense with the services of Indian 
agents and superintendents when practi- 
Ng bo leuer en siaaee ox whee chore OE 
to negotiate with the Shoshone and Ban- 
nock Indians for surrender of part of their 
PUAN WUINOIN TS coo. oek cakk as cne sanactiescck case 
to appoint certain officers in the quarter- | 
master’s department of the Army...759 

a Paymaster General of the Army.....760 
supervisors of internal revenue .........768 | 
to reduce the internal revenue districts to | 
not over eighty in number. ...............774 | 
to appoint, &c., the Postmaster General | 
and three Assistant Postimasters Gen- | 
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Auditor of Treasury for Post Office De- | 
partment .......00 20000. nee sescecees sosseeeee (OF | 
to fill certain vacancies in the office of post- | 
master ..... 0 sucaes encsuscee esece 0 teeves cases woes 185 | 


to appoint, &c., certain postmasters......786 | 
to advise and consent to the negotiation of 
postal CONVENLIONS......... ..eceseee eeeeee 190 

to the transportation of the mails of Can- 
ada or other adjoining country over 
territory of the United States if, &c., 795 

to direct the collection of postages on mail 
matter in foreign vessels..... sane 200 | 
to appoint Nelson H. Davis toa place inthe | 
Inspector General’s department.....802 | 
one or more agents to represent the Uni- 
ted States at the international exposi- 
tion of agriculture, &c., at Vienna, in 
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to approve the decision of the Secretary 
of the Interior as to amount proper for 
the use of the Omaha and other Indians, 
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to appoint commissioners to inquire into 
depredations committed by Indians, &c., | 
upon the frontiers of Texas...............822 | 
President’s House, appropriation for the...706 
Printing and binding, heads of Departments, 
&e., to include in annual estimates sums 
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Necessary for, it, Be......... ..csccce seovee VIS || 


account to be opened with each Depart- | 
ment, &c.,and no work to be done beyond 
gE stamens Saptdionsnnin ecrantucexs 712 | 
Printing, public—see Congressional Printer. 
I soon crnsnceee vevses cocscnce TAO 
pay of foreman of, established..............705 
Prisons for American convicts in certain for- 
eign countries, appropriation for rent 
Private express for carrying letters, &c., pen- 
alty for establishing............ secs s0e 798 | 
for conveying any person acting as a....793 | 
for sending letters, &c., by.......1--ss08 e793 
Process from United States courts, all to bear 
tesie from the day of issue...............752 | 
rofessors of mathematics in the Navy, num- | 
ber and pay of, established...............751 | 
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|| Property, public, proceeds of sales of, how to 


be covered into the Treasury............ 712 
this section not to apply to, &c...:..712, 802 
Proposals—see Post Office Department. 
for carrying the mails, provisions concern- 
ing, in Post Office act................798-795 
Prosecution of offenses against the United 
States, appropriation for expenses of, 707, 
729, 773, 806, 807 
Provident institutions, deposits in, of not over 
$2,000 exempt from tax...................778 
Provisions, scale of, to be allowed and served 


out to the crews of certain vessels during 


voyages........ i vevanecee eyes ye duesupiegy see meee 781 
complaints as to quantity or quality of, how 
CO ees Ty NG es iiss aden seccK ese Keio eel 
Provisions and Clothing, appropriations for 
Bureau of....... sh shane 9 srupey oveone cone d Nay TOO 
Provost marshals, appropriation for cer- 
IB ices stiinbessccapueds id0edidee eideed oercan 728 
Public buildings, appropriations for furniture 
and repairs of.............. p vieken Gunna 727, 807 


examination for suitable site for, in Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania 


in Sacramento, California........... aaewen 782 
Public buildings and grounds, appropriation 
SIE ccitkcn cotasd cbkies accent ecans ee 

in and about Washington........... ener: +0 128 
survey and map...... een ee ae Hiepeccas 728 
grading and PavinG......... cscs cooecseeeee 728 
annual statement to be made of the public 
property in the........ pats dpieewadestnaaceues 76] 


Public documents, none to be supplied to 
legations and consulates of the United 


States except such as have been first 
designated by the Secretary of State...733 
designation, how to be made...... ......... .733 
what to be considered, under Post Office 
MU crs coutcyacepine cncsoesny oerasdee ohesbe arcets un 791 
Public grounds around the Capitol to be 
I iiacekies chdecconp capes Cinercoerideusas 713 
proceedings for the enlargement........... 713 


Public printing and binding, appropriation 
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pay of foremen of, established..............705 | 


Public property, proceeds of sales of, how to 
be disposed of........ + aoheecbew aaeboen 712, 817 
Public securities of the United States, ex- 
penses of issuing, destroying, &c., to be 
paid from what appropriation, and not to 
I IIe. osiay kiss teeny eng state Henqeniss 738 
Public stores, certain goods in, August 1, 
1872, to pay what duty............... 766-767 
Puyallups, appropriation for the........... we 45 
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Quapaw Indians, appropriation to pay for 
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POMICICSE WRG) cas cccca occces ove Diceamas ne aaxcee 729 
for subsistence, &c., of the. ........c00 cesees 746 
declaration of the intent of an amendment 

to the treaty with the........ ios ik vere wee 103 





certain lands ceded to the United States by | 


the, open to entry and preémption 764 
Quarantine, investigation to be had with refer- 
ence to the establishment of a more effect- 
ive system of, on the southern and Gulf 
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Quartermaster General, appropriation for the 
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Quartermaster’s department of the Army, 
appointment of certain officers in the, 
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deficiency, appropriation for................ 727 

appropriation for....... nintenietentaoainen tat ae 

Quie-leh-utes, appropriation for the......... 746 

Qui-nai-elts, appropriation for the............746 
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Railroad National Bank of Boston, successor 
of the Railroad National Bank of Low- 

Wika sass ona 
Railroad National Bank 
chusetts, may change its location to Bos- 
ee ees 751 
change how to be effected. ............ see 751 
name to be Railroad National Bank of 
Boston........ 
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Railroads or railways prohibited on certain 

streets in Washington................ 00... 

no more street, to be laid in Washington 

without the consent of Congress....... 
provisions concerning the— 

Alabama and Tennessee River.......... 739 

Baltimore and Potomac.... 782, 804 


tray 6 


Brownville, Fort Kearney, and Pacific, 762 


~ 


807 


Chicago and Northwestern......... et 739 
Chicago, Burlington, and Quiney........ bO8 
Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacifie......761 
Dakota Grand Trunk..........-.......60 0. 754 
Dakota Southern........ eoreunsaveus shecpanne 740 
Davenport and St. Paul................... 761 
Denver and Rio Grande.......... ......... 808 
Eastern Nevada........ ie heeecsee neees tee. R21 
Great Southern. ........ a de sestaacecatereeias 762 
Helena and Utah Northern............... 758 
Jacksonville and St. Augustine.........782 
Milwaukee and St. Paul................... 699 
Muscatine Western....... Maud cesvcente "Cron 699 
New Mexico and Gulf......... 0.0... 0.0006 804 
New York and Canada...... ............... RO5 
Northern Pacific............ scccseves cas tOO 
Orange, Alexandria, and Manassas. ...804 
Pensacola and Louisville..................803 
Piedmont and Potomac............ .....06 738 


Sabula, Ackley, and Dakota............. 699 
St. Joseph and Denver SAU Cibeoumaces tt O95 
Selma, Rome, and Dalton................ 739 
TGS GIN io wk nicpes seca 704 
Utah, Idaho, and Montana............... 758 
WRUUNGNTE SET IRINE vec vavan case, senastcesen ce 699 
West Wisconsin q2 


Railway companies having land grants to carry 
NORE cca weents hljinadaeasdabiconsinungetedoeks ait Ty2 
price therefor, how determined............ 
Railway routes—see Post Office Department 
provisions concerning, in Post Ottice act,792 
Raleigh, North Carolina, building for post 
office and court-house to be erected at, 820 
Rawlins, General John A., appropriation for 
i PYOOTNG BURR OT save ciicnicccetcccacasce sas 819 
Reamey, Lazarus L., may be restored to the 
Navy as a midshipman, &c., if, &c., 740 
tear admirals, pay of certain, on the retired 
SE, WI BE UY vevcbicens  vapean noedecnes scenes 763 
Rebel archives, appropriation to enable the 
Secretary of War to have them exam- 
ined.... 711 
teceipt for wages by seamen not to be evi 
dence of settlement unless given in a cer- 
WARN UN cake snic sdk tsncen.tbsangeus, goenk i aes EE 
Receivers of articles of value stolen from the 
mails may be tried before the thief.....796 
Receivers of land offices, provisions con 
cerning—see Registers and Receivers. 
Receiving boxes—see Post Office Department. 
provisions concerning, in Post Office act, 787 
Recoinage of gold coins, expenses of...... 807 
Records of courts of the United States in the 
northern district of Illinois, act to re 
store....- ee ‘ 


192 


district attorneys to take steps to restore, 69 
certified copies of certain returns to be 


697 
j 


PEEL, sececaeen, excbet soieganunnne 0 peaebeen auieethes 697 
effect thereof...........+6. damieneasetdasaaaane 697 
ecruiting and transportation of recruits, 
GEODETIC TO, pes onn0ce. c000es sonsapennev- 774 
Redeeming and reissuing of minor coinage. 
appropriation for expenses of............ 807 
Red Hot, the yacht, to take the name of 
CG. AIG FBO ce ccd eceyrneas, ain iacqan ke 


Red Lake Indians, appropriation for the, 74 
Refining, &c., spirits, in the course, &c., not 
prohibited......... . Sa RE see i609 
Reform School of the District of Columbia, 
certain powers and duties relating to con 
victs in, transferred to the Department of 


PUBLICS... .00e scccccces coccccccs esececese sseceese 695 
trustees of, to render monthly accounts o! 
the expenses of certain boys......... 724 
amount due to be paid on demand...... i24 
when to draw interest........ 000 sce cee vee 724 
certain boys under sixteen may be sent t> 
such school, and by whom...............721 
boys sent to, to remain until, &c........ 724 
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whe n full, notice to be give n, and no more 
boy See SONNE eee... «vc ninind aeiae Kkeeiee V2 
penalty for enticing aw &c., inmates of 
the acho: lL, OF CONCCAINE, &Cc., But h as 
DAVES CSCADCT., .2.0000.000 voncce envcaveen vovvevece bak 
who may arresi and retarn boysto school,724 
new site to be purchased and building 
OO FOO vince ntdsttdctaaminewnits tae 
plans to be first made and approve 1...724 
apy ropriation, cost not to exceed. ......724 
appropriation for salaries, &C.........+00 +6 724 
Riefracting telescope, appropriation for .....734 
Kiegisier of the Treasury, pay of, estab 
lished... beeieusaeaie cabies 713 
appropriation for pay of, and of clerks 
WV ee eee eee ee te ee ii 
Registers and receivers of land oflices, fees 
of, for filing, &e applicatio is for patents 
OD ROIS BONER i. once cs ukth sadeceieennicet LA 
SED: DOR og oss civnensounssbes obdesegenst S10 
appointment, duties, powers, residence, and 
salary of, at additional land districts in 
; SI srs a ve cicwnc ae okeaciainde 696. 751 
A DORMER TF ORCTIOET « iss secnor vnseecaviacadic 731 
Kast Florida land district............... SO] 
Klko land district, Nevada. ............... 696 
Linkton land district, Oregon............ 702 
Northwestern land district, Kansas....738 
Republican mae land district, Ne- 
IIE dines ia vas bow tad ees bE eae ae 702 
Western land di strict, “Neb bras ake kee t 702 
Registration—see Post Office Department. 
of mail matter, provisions nee in 
Post Otlice act wo Deeees cececccee cvccccece Su 791 


hl ct oe 
two supervisors of, of different political par 
ties, to be appointed in each congres- 
sional district, by cireuit court, upon the 
written petition of ten persons.......... 806 
Removal of causes, certain personal actions 
by aliens against certain civil officers of 


Registration of voters—see 


the United States may be removed to 
; SURI RO i ih ean 698 
‘ Reporte r of decisions of the Supreme Court 
! of the United States... ccccccoc cocccs cocces 712 


Reporter for the House of Representatives, no 
to be employed as, without the 

approval of the Speaker...........0.....-.699 
Reporting, &c., debates in ne provis- 


i person 


ions concerning. iis ibs kcelal alain 

bo debates to be reported, Xc., at public 
expense after, &c., except upon written 
ANN TION ics os dais on Sion cin ek chats 699 
Reports, annual, by Postmaster General to 
SINE. ciciis sincishidedebed oaele cinian bank Gees 784 

to be printed at Public Printing Office.....784 


Representatives in Congress, number and ap 


portionment of, to each State according 
to the ninth census........... ...... .692, 751 
days of election of, established...... xd cae 
votes for, to be only by written or printed 
I cb pide Bek sex occu coraubdbeuacodecen ie 704 

this not to apply to certain States...704 
elections to fill vacancies....... 693 


number apportioned to any St: ate to be pro- 
portionally reduced, if the right to vote is 
denied or abridged, exc ept, &e 
time for hol ding ele ction of, to Forty-Third 
Congress in Louisiana.. 102 
Republican Valley land district established in 


I iccenimestngestens iovedscbeapelieeneee’ 702 
register and receiver, &c........... . 702 


Retail dealers in leaf tobacco—see Internal 
Re venue. 


special tax upon, and who to be deemed 


such ..... ecenbbaheis dk ibunahe es weomietaaul vii duh he 771 
tetdil dealers in malt liquors, who to be re- 
garded as, and special tax..............04. 769 
Ketired Army officers, rank of.................816 


Revenue-cuatter service, appropriation for offi- 
cers and crews of the.. oo ee 

Revenue vessels, ar ppropriation for construc- 
tion of 807 


Revision of the statutes,apy ropriation for cleri- 


‘al and other assis tance IN... capes vos 729 
this to be available only until, &c......... 729 


INDEX TO THE LAWS. 


Rheims, pay to the consul for extraordi- 
nary services during the late war in 
Europe oweudeces pseceneeeoe a eee cnbve oonvee ensce 2126 

Rhode Island, representation of, in Cor igress 
according to the ninth census............. 692 

corporators of centennial board of finance 
I cd aa ie ihe Eee ea nneanS 756 


Rifled muskets and cartridges, a supply of, 
placed at the disposal of the 
Governor of Montana Te rritory, to dis 


Lo be 


tribute among settlers for defense against 
Dias IE eo en cn lase us neseseoann 731 
to be returned, when, WC... ....00 cecccecvcess 731 
Rifled ordnance—see Ordnance 
appropriation for experiments and tests 
OE icin d0cson 000000 00 d000 bbunbn UOeMaRehaneenens merase iio 
River Crows, approp riation for the........... 746 
Rivers, appropriation for public works on- 
Appomattox, Virgimia........c0cccce cosee e008 15 
PEE cuca el uve <enieneudes esesSb ie saree 
Ashepoo, Sout be Chama as gus susan sic bl 815 
Au Sable, Mi es aeieaaiaacieaplaniialee 
IO UE a ai al aainuw acnbiaina’ 814 
Cape Fear, North CAPONE oss scasicace sce 815 
Cocheco, New Hampshir« i a ae a 
NE a ie oo a beeen pe Sa 815 
Cumberland, Tennessee ..... .....600. 00000 SLD 
Currant, Missourt... ...ccoces soe scecceee errr 815 
INR cS a ae R15 


GE: DOU OER: wensscerndacsmsdasdernacestiniontee 


Housatonic, Connecticut...... 02... 06 ceseees $15 
Hudson, New York..... ie i eens a 815 
Ns UE cad sie odsnc be nis nos ack Adams vesk tee 
Kennebec, Maine.................000 Bi tea 815 
Little Missouri, Arkansas....................814 
Lower Willamette, Oregon... .........s0.066 815 
Maumee, Ohio.. saschingih disk unt igine keke ee 
Merrimac, Massac -husetts. CREE eS oa 815 
MI oie, 55 ucus hn sip veh ans'abs ds eapaeto 
EIN, (eonveyin cnbicncheenrecnae wenn ae 
Missouri.. sees aa cautasbenw cea aenlnican .814 
Monongahel: canis chebinnetere sie wenpncionaeeeee 
Narragaugus, Maine......... 815 
PUGEUMOREL, DERTVIORG. 20. 20000. esecne cee sengeeee 815 
Ohio..... pdereikia aaa. a ee et Nes 815 
Osage, Missouri........... Sisk siakibedesenaiioee 815 
Ou: achita, I Souk Sie ao sei 815 
P'GOBRIC, INOW DP OTBOT 00.0005 000 v0cese seccce 0000s GLO 
Pawcatuck, Rhode Is land... cane uc sebarns 2-815 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island....................815 
Peconic, New York ...........0 200 cee eee eee 00815 
Penobscot, Maine ...... ee i aincie oeialat .815 
Providence, Rhode Island.......... .........815 
Rappahannock, Virginia ......... 0.006.000 815 
SRS SPEED Sin we cn snc dens wnsides vearee coweek 815 
Roanoke, North Carolina isk vepueecbubencel 815 
a I ie nncasecsmnnsienitens in x00 Ole 
OID A PRMAINGs oi sdcescssveve epwenkiaichesesacade 815 
I 814 

OS SS ee | 
St. Mary’s, Michigan... ........4 s.ccscsee eee 814 
Sandusky, Ohbio....... 5 Sennen 990 etecees eres 814 
Savannah, Georgia.............. Sinicknis ocneng tee 
Schuylkill, Pennsylvania... ..................815 
Stono, South Carolina ................. cnines OED 
Be i i enne anemia ten onnnn .815 
Tangipahoa, Louisiana................00:0006. 815 
Taunton, Massachusetts..............0. sees 815 
Tennessee ..... sbee ataes aaane hace aihendbechesabens tee 
Thames, Connecticut ............0.seceee sone 815 
Tombigbee ... ...000 ..00se seceee soe esssesees on0000 10 
Upper Columbia, Oregon........... exenensep ue 
WEDGSD, ETGIRDR ..00.00c0 cssceces Kusiieidin cas 
Wicomico, Maryland................... eaten ® 


I 


- 


ivers and harbors—see Harbors. 

appropriation for the repair, &c., of public 
TEE ecternceenrs senzees in soponenel 814-816 

for examinations and surveys forimprove- 
ments of resus GeO 
examinations or surveys of, to be made at 
RG NORE cncsennanien sovsdedevaanninieOee 

in examinations or surveys of, Secretary of 
War to ascertain amount of tonnage of 
commercial business the year previous, 
IG taba nsec 08000 0d ioshsey pve sabdes casiniens oanene 816 
Riverside Cemetery, W ate rbury, Connecticut, 
condemned cannon, &c., to trustees 
Giiepwkey S:sesennert adncssencuspenl 804 | 


Cee ee eee eee Sete eee eee eee oe 


Cerne eee eee eee 


| Rockland, Maine, site to be purchased at, and 





tives & Bailey, contract to be made with, 
reporting, &c., debates in Congres for th, 
Forty-Second Congress............. 699 

for complete sets of Congressional Glob he to, 


Xe.. 


\)- »- 
125 


sees iy 
944 
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Roche de Boeuf Indians, appropriation {,, 
See n6k onde teens snevocewrsnpens Miy-ene-detns, TAR 
Rock Island armory, appropriation for... SI 


Rock Island bridge, appropriation for the ¢ 
struction of as 


Coeeeeecesece tenes 8 
building erected for custom-house, po 
offic ey Ke. Core eeees ceeeecees oeeess ceeees sonseees, 795 

Rockwell, O. P., appropriation to pay balance 
due, as mail ComtractOr........ ceeceeees 7" 

togue Rivers, appropriation for the.........74¢ 

Ross, Samuel, name of,to be placed on the 
retired list of Army officers...............717 

Route agent—see Post Office en. 

provisions concerning, in Post Office act, 

Ruptured soldiers—see 7'russes. 

of the Union Army, trusses to be furnished 
WED viindis enenSe es bend bend ened MUNK eKsER DKRS KEbeAces 740 
Russell Commander ‘Jobn H., to be restored 


to his original place on Navy list. ......740 
S. 

Sabula, Ackley, and Dakota Railroad Con. 
pany may build bridge across the Missis. 
sippi river between, UC...........000 eeeese bill 

Sac and Fox of the Missouri Indians, part of 
reservation of, may be surveyed and 
sold...... eaeeese oeeniecsesscoccesOSl 

(See Missouri Indians.) 

Sacramento, California, examination for suit. 
able site for public building at..........782 

Sacs, appropriation EGE EO ech cecasansnncd el, 146 

Sailors, certain honorably discharged, may 
enter upon, &c., not over one quarter sec 
tion of certain public lands as a home. 
SOU a cccnninanthiena ain tries 700, 801 

provisions concerning.... sooeee vee LUO, 801 

Saint Helena parish, South Carolina, moneys 
from sale of school farm lands appr 
priated to use of free public nebo 5 


eeee teens seeeweee 


eeeeeee 


Eh cbicakeelene cipal namie ie eb Si beewbewbnnee nasser 


how to be expended... cco ceceeee serene Su) 


Saint Louis arsenal, appropriation for......812 


Saint Louis marine hospital, commission to 
determine division line between laud | 
longing to, and land of John 
W oerner. sninaiia eben Sian 


| Saint Louis, Missouri, site to be procured in, 


for building for custom-house, post office, 


BG a ccince vel iqeeiek neti ib wnisnnk benRaeR Anse’. bud 
ap propriation.. on eee coe ceceee veceen es 2008 
no ex penditure to be made until, “&e....098 


appropriations for office of Assistant Treas. 
ULE Ab... ...000 csecee cee 108, #27, S09 
Saint Luke parish, South Carolina, moneys 
from sale of school farm lands appi 
priated to use of free public schools in,s0) 
how to be expended. ....... ...secee ceoeesere oe SU 


| Saint Paul, Minnesota, appropriation for cus- 


Ror 


Cn ROIS, Dike cce ni06is dctrossesrsewedbpen on0es 
made a port of delivery in the collection 


district of Minnesota.......00 es sseeee see 108 
deputy collector to be appointed........799 
738 


Sales of public property, proceeds of, how to 
be disposed of...... ...000 00 sseceeseseee 112, 817 
Salmon, appropriation for introduction of, 
into waters of the United States....:...807 
Salt, customs Cuty OM... sseeeececees ereeeeeees UF 
duties on, used in curing certain fish may 
be remitted..........0.. 767 


supa an Sebeckadsens oo F 04 


‘ 


| Saltpeter. customs duty on, from August |, 


WOES oc inchimsecigditcite ta tinelitbeaiaaaaapiadeet 
Sandwich Islands—see Steamship Service. 

appropriation for steamship service between 

San Francisco and the......... ...csecee eee! 


San Antonio arsenal, appropriation for... S12 


it 


| San Francisco, appropriation for office of 


708 


Assistant Treasurer at. .....ccco0csssesseee 
for bremely MAAt Bt s.0snucdscaconceorcecse 109, 725 
for steamship service between, and Japan 

and China........... 


Fete e eee eens peeeee aati v 


(See Steamship Service.) 
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Fr ncisco— ( Yontinued. | 
nery, &c., for branch mint build- 
or kn hacen ania Reet eaten at 

to I pital building an d grounds at, to 
ee ee std taicaeiiaiaess 763 
Santa Fé, appropriation for office of depos: 
lol talk a ata Tala cia ues ail ssi aR 708 
Cantarem, Brazil, consul at, authorized. ...782 
covings banks. &e., deposits in, of not over 


eo 


2.000 exempt from tax.... 
S hedule B, stam 1p taxes nam 1ed in, repealed, 
except a tax of two cents on bank checks, 
dratts, or PURI Ai anis ipihebinnaedaneiass¥44 eC 

so much of, as impose $ an internal 
tax upon canned meats, Xc., 
repealed... mews bee eeeenenees aan reteeeeee ODO 
Scheldt dues, appropriation to pay ninth 
annual installment toward the capitaliza- 
tion of the.. sneees 733 
Schenck, Robert C. : , appropriations for pri- 
vate atnanuensis fOFr.......0.sccssceee l 20) 100 
Schools among Indian tribe 28, balance of 
appro} riations for, how to he applied, 7 750 
Schools, public, moneys arising from sales 


seeeee seeeesere FLO 


reo 


‘ » 7 ’ 
Schedule ©, 


revenue 


- mod 


of sc shool-farm lands appropriated to || 
use of free, in certain parishes in South | 
Ce PBR csc. cctantas pas chaos aekies UU ti 
how to be expended......... scene © veveccee aseoenne | 


in — District of Columbia, two 


pieces of land in aehingten, with the 
im aor nts thereon, set apart for the 
use ott SA Oe cecccececoecces eee cocesece e seeee 61 


part of a lot ot land in Washington may be 
sold and paneer apeiige to the use of 


CBR isdpaces de eesteesicaacts nab saietenn eT 
Scott, Gener al Winfield, “appropriation for | 
pedestal to equestrian statue of.........813 | 
Scouts and detectives, (Army,) appropriation 
for edvccsocee ceccecce © secceccce ove cecees eeccce cocce 128 | 
Sea-coast cannon and Sins appropriation 
[OP sxss. eeeees vee ceeee . shana sssebenieumeaseacet LON 
Sea-coast mortar batte. ries, appropriation for 
SG COR AAIIT I OE voce ons osenee sash voneos 816 


Seal of the Department of Justice estab- 


lished..... dcernues os. sanans pehsce taken sage O 
authentication of docume nts, records, &c., | 
695 


for Post Office Department to be procured 
and kept by Postmaster General.........783 
to be af fixed to what, and how used......783 
Seal fisheries—see Alaska. 
in Alaska, agent and assistant to manage, 698 | 
their a ppoint ment, pay, &c........ saat vein 
Seaman, who to be deemed, in shipping com- 
UNNI MU nah donne soneennasaieshe een 781 
Seamen, American, appropriations for re- | 
lief and protection of, in foreign coun: | 
tries ..5. o0e eveceves wvcves Peake tate 733 
Seam Sh ipping 
Wages. 
articles of agreement with, to be made by 
masters of certain vessels, and when, 776 
form of ret aad tases nse 4 Oe 
rules in respect to 777 
in places out of the United te to be | 


Q 


en — see 








engaged before consular officers........776 
consular officer to indorse on agre ement 

his sanction thereof..........0.scsssees cose 777 
wages and allotments thereof........ 177 
payment and sete samba cana sae 777 
discipline of............+ 0+ ssahanace enn bn chan 779 
I nse atin ansh dee cotenies «eee OO 


entitled to, atte r filing de claration of intent 
to become a Cl itigen..;... asa ao te 
discharge of 777 
certain questions between masters and, to 
be decided by shipping commissioner, 777 
wishing to make complaints against master, 
to be enabled so to do... W118 
complaints hee 


as tO provisions or water... 


medicine-chest and medicines.... skect a 
woolen clothing and fuel.........0 see e778 
effects of, dying on board vessel........... 778 


dying at any place out of United States, 779 | 


being ‘foreigners, how rs become citi- 
zens.. 


——=— 


penalty for soliciting, , become a lodger, 


&c., within twenty- bu hours of arrival | 
of vessel......... Fuego FOU 


CORO Cee ee eee enw en tee 








y foair Bea 
Commissioners ; | 


cooced GE I] 


|| to issue certificates 


I 


INDEX TO THE 


LAWS 


Seamen, sick - disabled, Aanrepeeaone for 
relief of, : e wants vere ere oe B06 

no part to ty! used, &e., exc pt, &e.......806 
Seaton, Charles W., appropriation to ay, for 
use of tallying machine........... 
Sea- Witch, the peepee yaritle 


. 807 


Lois see cee cee ceeee . eececces 099 
Second Auditor, ap propriat ion “for, and for 
office of the.. in oie sibereimncnnt re 
Second C omptrolier r of the Tre asury, pay of, 
established at $4,000.20... 0.0... 0. cceseeee 713 
SR crntnctchesv1) dnauieeiee> odeeaine< 727 


ony 
‘VO 
Philadelphia, 
cannon, 


appropriation for pay of, and of clerks, 

vecond regiment of infantry of 

Fr ennayly vania, condemned &e., 

ne ae S04 

Secretaris s of legation and assistants, appro- 

pri: BUY TOR inate cakccess i ceshopaeh ebdewmn Set 

Secretary of legation at Constantinople, duties 

of the, to be performed by the inter 

preter...... Giecnere shes Gubanek Wasbieie unde ieeaes 13: 

office of, to Japan established.............. 

Secretary of State, appropriation for pa 

of Assistants, and of clerks in the office 

of wthes CUO 

to direct the expenditure o f the « appre )pria- 

tions for the British claims 

sion and the tribunal 

NN cee cia Oe ge Re ea 

for the embassy from Japan.,...........6. 693 

to allow compensation for extraordinary ser- 

vices during the late war in Europe to 

certain consuls of the United States ...726 
designate the public 


y of’ 


commis- 
f arbitration at 


to documents that 


formerly the | 


shall be supplied to the legations and | 


consulates of the United States..... 73: 
to furnish copy of postal conventions wah 
foreign Governments to the Congressional 
Printer for publication...................0 
may empower consuls of the United States 
to pay the foreign postage on letters des- 
tined for the United States and detained 
in foreign ports for non-payment of post- 


Mains s<kaipeth=satuoidhvane cusps <veanktsceues*xxes 795 
Secretary of the Interior, appropriation for 
pay of the, of the POs: and of the 
EE i sce crnese aS siccitns 709 


one clerk to be designate As as supe arende ont 


of the building. ss000 wscceniewieeenns peenen (O9 
additional pay therefor............ 2.066 we 109 

| to have control of the public park near the 
headwaters of the Yellowstone river, 694 

to make rules for its Care... ......66 000 694 

may grant certain leases, and expend pro- 
SE Se aratstieenserrarnninpiteneewes 694 

shall prevent the wanton destruction of fish 

and game, and remove trespassers, 64 


certain powers and duties of, relating to 
the imprisonment and discharge of con- 
victs, transferred to the Henorrnent of 
tens snnchnien seen ~ maeeaeesnel 
to enter into negotiations “with the Ute In- 
dians in Colorado lerritory to extinguish 


their right in a certain reservation...... 702 
duty of, in reference to certain appropria- 
tions for his Department............... + 109 


to purchase, &c., 
District of Columbia, as may be necessary 
to enlarge the public grounds about the 
Capitol......... 713 
to sell at public auction the materials in cer 
tain buildings in Washington, District of 
RIE ssisedtnsmtedrern etnssnnrtineuces 713 
to form one of acommission to report a plan 
to remove locomotive railroad tracks in 

front of western entrance to Capitol, 713 
to cause certain unsold land in Kansas, of 


CORO e ee eee ee ee eee eee eee eeee 


| the Kansas Indians, to be appraised and 


sold...... niand Cae een dekxe tance caeicamnaae 713 
| to sell certain Cherokee lands in the State of 
TEE bre ccenne dla rersbese Sh aca aaras a iicave 718 


to select and purchase a site for the Reform 
School for the District of Columbia....72 


i} duty of, under the act regulating rivate con- 


-o 


tracts with Indians...... tae ciate 730-73 
for allotments of land 
to each member of the 
citizen band....... A een oes tee wee 10D 


to the absentee Shawnee tn lians. 


such lands in Washington, | 


| reservation..... a bibi case veape chs che sbanpdbocoee &8OZ 
| 


through the 


Pottawatomie || 
Ottlawatomie || 





XLII 


Secretary of the Interior— Continued. 
to abate, or refund if already paid, taxes 
upon distilled spirits in bond destroyed 
by casualty i40 
to ascertain and pay to each member of 


Kickapoo tribe of Indians what he is 
entitled to sn i GRP AS ....., 744 
no part to minor children until, &e., 744 


to cause to be patented to certain Winne- 
b: igo Indians resident in Minnesota allot- 
mete OF WORM cca ots ohacciis dss cole. 748 
to investigate and report at th e next session 
of Congress upon the civilization of the 


FUMGNMTa: WELD OG, MEO ee vtec hn eed Sade cadet bie 749 
to submit to Congress a plan for id 
tably extinguishing the claims of dimi 
ished Indian tribes for annuities and sales 
RIOT. caus Meda acs senah odddu Webbibs a caused, 749 
to make an appraisement of certain Chero 
kee lands...... ....0c piste till... cereus oe 100 
to negotiate with the southern Cheyennes 
and Arapahoes for the release of land 


ceded to them, and for what considera 


CRON so ucikaeeeas dtvatebtAudactbeletikaaes Picsiee Ow 
to remove Winnebago Indians to Ne- 
SNM os nncoas- aisius rp sesnese seen 750 
to prepare and publish rules for presenting 
claims for depredations by Indians.....750 


to remove certain Chippewa Indians from 
their lands and locate them anew...750 

to appoint commissioners to appraise such 
lands, and expend appropriation for 
ADPFAISHMENE £00.00 sovecieese coescoses coceee 750 

to announce publicly the opening of new 
land offices in new land districts........751 
duties of, under act in relation to the cou- 
struction of a new jail in the District 

OF Cadet DGR civics sevind csstcncdi scans -758 
under act to make partition of the reserva- 
tion to Me-shin-go-me-sia, a Miami 
Indian...... i800 
under act granting the right of way 
publie lands for a rail- 
road and telegraph in Florida.........762 
to keep an account of the proceeds of the 
sales of certain Indian lands in Bitter 
Root valley, Montana ‘Territory, and to 
apply them in what manner......... ...4. 
to examine and report to Congress upon 
the title of the Sisseton, &e., Sioux 
Indians to certain land in Dakota Terri- 
tory badis dsec lb Oa 
to dispose of the Fort Walla- Walla military 


neo 
763 


reimburse United States marshals for 
excess of necessary expenditures in taking 
CW C5AGER WRB As actiee oven kn udknb bd dad Wenn oe 803 
may permit the purchase of lands located 
with claims arising under the treaty with 
the Chippewas of September 30, 1854, 803 
to establish rates for transportation of mails, 
&c., and running connections with the 
Pensacola and Louisville railroad... ... #O4 
continue the geological survey of the 
Territories by Professur Hayden, 729, 807 
to pay the reasonable expenses of paving 
roadway and sidewalks in the District of 
Columbia....... srbsetsed ativealiccens Od 
to direct the expe wditare of the appropii \- 
tion for the construction of a pneumatic 
tube for the transmission of books......808 
to purchase land for the Government [lo 
pital for the Insane in the District of 
Columbia. pote ded eibeie eet GLU 
to disburse the appropriation for the National 
Soldiers, &c., Orphan Home in the D $- 
trict of Columbia........ ieee 811 
to pay Standish & Ballard, attorne YS.00- 81 t 
duties of, under the act for the restoration 


to 


eee eee weeeee 


to 


eee eee ee Renee ee 


{| to market of certain Ottawa and Chip- 
| pewa lands in Michigan...... ee BLT 
| to cause an inventory to be taken and 
anpraisement made of unsold lands and 
other property of the Ottawa Indiana 
of Blanchard’s Tork and Roche de 
i] MOMS ccccccks cessdepseventh el cbtbalted | dd ts. 9 
to appoint Commissioners.........++. soe082U) 
| to take possession of and sell the land 


ea 





XLIV 


Seerctary of the Interior—Continued. 
may cause part of the reservation of the 
Omahas in Nebraska to be separated, 
aur ed Appraise l and BONE sce as i 821 
ofthe Pawnees in Nebraska............. §21 
of the Otoe and Missouria Indians in Ne 
braska and Kansas...... ....s0.csessscees 82] 
of the Sac and Fox of the Missouri 
Ind Ain Nebraska. ceecveecs | 
secretary of the Navy, appropriation for pay 
ol the, and of clerks, Se eee 11 
to pay to officers and crew oft the Kearsarge 
estimated value of the Alabama...701, 807 
Lo Seil AL public Bale But h vessels and mate- 
rials of the United States Navy as in 
his judgment cannot be advantageously 
used, repaired, or BttOG OU ness ovcces 737 
p iblic notice in newspapers. addaukus Candee 
LD FODOTE 10 COMRTOOG oes ccccence voessunes ove 137 
grossly inadequate bids need not be 
accepted at, Sues wapbab en aa nee 
to reimburse the funeral expenses of Admi 
Dawid GB. Parrawat, ..0..ccce secssvoce sve 808 
Secretary of the Senate, accounts of, for com 
pensation and mileage of Senators to be 
adjusted.,. pon thoeneee 704 
fiscal year for, when to begin............... 704 
pecre Lary ot the l'reasury. appropriation for 
pay of, of Assistants, and of clerks in the 
DEON OE WI ooces ivees cedsed os 706 
to procure a site in Chicago for custom- 


A 


house, 


+, and cause fire-proof build- 


ing to be erected thereon............... 691 
to approve plans and direct the expend- 
iture of the appopriation...............691 


to prescribe regulatio is for the issuing and 
payment ot duplicate checks by disburs- 
ing officers in place of originals lost, 789 
for the admission free of duty of certain 
machinery for mining sulphur 693 
determine 
Shreveport, 


deputy collector at 
SIND 6h cas wa ave sethivcnse 694 
to prescribe regulations for the admission 

free of duty of certain paintings, statuary, 


to salary of 


and photographic pictures... ..............695 
to appoint agent and assistants to manage 
the seal fisheriesin Alaska........ cseu 695 


to erect a dwelling-house for agent on the 


F islands St. George and St. Paul......... 695 
to issue certificate of registry to the brig 
Michael and Anne.................00006 . 696 
American register to British brig Isa 
SR ccc auke beceouses ..696 

to the British-built brig A. i Palmer, 697 

to purchase site in Cincinnati for court- 
house, &c. Sabsclnk .. ..-696 
to construct Gre proof buil ling in Albany, 
for custom-house, post office, Be jcorsae 696 
purchase land and erect a building at 
Indianapolis for court-house, &c........ 697 


to construct a suitable building at Hartford, 
Connecticut, for public offices, &......698 
to purchase site in St. Louis, Missouri, for 
custom-house and other publie offices, 698 
to change the names of the yachts Lois and 
William M. Tweed... ........+ cesses soe o0es699 
to appoint a commission to determine a new 


division line between property of John 

G. Woerner and the St. Louis marine 
hospital tract......... 00.00 .e00 é sadegauns 700 
other duties in respect thereto.......... 700 
to issue an American register to the Dutch 
bark Alice Tarlton................... Petes. 700 


to prescribe regulations for allowance, Xc., 
of drawback of import duties paid on cer- 
tain building materials used in rebuilding 
Chicago 101 
to prescribe regulations for certain imported 
merchandise withdrawn for exportation 
passing through Indianola, T’exas...... 708 
may employ not over three persons to aid in 
collecting money belonging toand with- 


held from the United States.......... 707 
terms of employment, compensation 
&e C2 OOCe DELETE Coeee coeeee COOCeS SESeee Oe eee see 707 


no person to be employed unless, &c...707 
penalty upon persons for misconduct , 107 
such persons to make report under their 

coutract poen nto Ge 


i 
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Secretary of the Treasury— Continued. 
to determine rates of pay for certain addi- 
tional clerks........ of shavies we POO 
to pay to persons evicted from lands bought 


under tax sales, through failure of title, 
their purchase money............-.+ 715, 800 
to pay surfmen at life-saving stations on the 


New Jersey coast bcapeaunes menneeeed 715 
to purchase site and erect building for cus- 
tom house. post office, &c., at Rockland, 





PRD cdg ci ccghciscet des isekeses <cesaserenrire 725 
to pay the judgme ntin the case of E dgerton 
08. Culpeper... ccccccecreeee sovceceee ove 129 
certain claims for cotton............ sobnes COD 
to issue an American register to Hawaiian | 
bark Florence......... «see. Seneca awoke 732 
to procure land at F all River, Massachusetts, 
for site for public building. ........ sceste tow 
to approve of the bond to be given by the 
Piedmont and Potomac Railroad Company 
for the repay — of money subscribed by 
the District of Columbia......... .......4+ 738 
to cause building to be erected in Utica, 
New York, for post office, court-house, 
& C rcccccce PETTTTITITRTTTIINTT LLL 751 
to issue United States bonds in place of those | 
DOE: GEO O IGE se sev sesnie isovncece sovsncen 702 | 
to cause certificates of stock in the centen- 
nial board of finance to be prepared...757 
to place a sum to the credit of the Secretary 
of the Interior for building a new jail in 
the District of Columbia..................758 
to issue a register to the brig Delphine...763 
to sell the marine hospital and grounds at 
San Francisco...... ib eet cb petmaua cece are 768 
to make a transfer of certain pension appro- 
SEEDS scccsisne snavee nncots'ss sem sescnenesous 764 


to prescribe regulations for giving bond in 


respect to customs duty to be paid upon | 


certain animals imported, if, &c.....765 
for the importation of certain steam 
machinery free of duty............... .. 766 


for the importation in bond of materials 


for the construction, &c., of certain 
vessels ..... Saides eee eaourea ne amie Me ae oat 167 


|| Secretary of the Treasury—Continued. 


| 


for the use, in curing fish, of imported 


~ae 


salt in bond..... fete ce 767 


concerning drawback upon distilled spirits 


exported... seeeecees 
for giving and canceling bonds for the 
exportation of distilled spirits with- 
drawn from warehouse...... rae aoa ai aoe 
for certain manufactured tobacco to be 
withdrawn from ret without 
affixing stamps thereto. 
for allowing drawback upon certain to- 
bacco, snuff, and cigars................ 773 
to approve of change in certain internal 
revenue stamps and instruments for 


eeeeeee 


moey | 


attaching and canceling the same....767 
stamps for restamping distilled  spir- 
illatasauee esses neeqtceees Rn eubpegeers st aetbes 769 

to assign are te of internal revenue to 
GRCTIOES 005. <c000 seosesces vosees vup'ok vevepaeey one 68 
pay sums necessary for the detection, 
&c., of violations of internal revenue | 
Si oveveneas secetnccsuabe oly neko besteytere +a Td 


to reduce the number of internal revenue 
assistant assessors, inspectors, ‘gaugers, 
storekeepers, clerks, and employés in 
Internal Revenue Bureau................ . 774 
to revise and prepare for publication revised 
internal revenue laws.. 
to purchase site and erect a building at 
Little Rock, Arkansas, for courts, post 
office, &c........ i ieee sage ne vene sapkeasbnbeaiad 782 
to examine and report upon suitable sites 
for public buildings in Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania.. acenee AOS 
to assign certain duties to the Auditor of the 
Treasury for the Post Office Depart- 
ment esaehcon.ppaseeges COD 

to appoint clerks in the office of the...785 
to designate national banks in which post 
masters may deposit postal funds.......789 
duties of, under the act for the redemp- 
tion, &e., of lands held by the United 
States under the acts levying direct 
LAXCS.,.+ser00 verevevee sorveveee see ervevsers OOO-OOL 


casige 774 | 


| 


i] 


to receive certain United States notes 
deposit without interest from natiop, 
banking associations, and issue certig 
cates therefor....... a 
issue a register to British bp, 
Balear........ eae ae vio hitas cae cheer Ce Ri 
to pay the State of Connecticut and oth, 4 
States for amounts advanced to pay ex:, Jy 
surgeons and assistant surgeons for 
vices rendered prior to their muster jn: 
the service of the United States.. .....,sj4 
to purchase site in Philadelphia for a hujig 
ing for courts, &c....... aba wlakie tere By 
to reimburse Kentucky for expenses 
State forces used in suppressing the », 


to the 


SINNER Na coat es cae dena 0 RE le eee Q 
to designate two captains of the reven,. 3 
service to superintend the erection of |i a 
saving stations..... ghises ee eLearners A a. 


duty of, in regard to expenditure of app 
priations for relief of sick and disab'eq 


Resell tap Na des sel kt Pp AS Faia 
to make payment to W arrington So 
Bits vaccrncrosnp suvbiah iia tanta setkaacen i ia 
ee Donaldson... Pieaceee varie eae : 
Oe. , RON se Soe occas va caeesiias S07 f 
to sth ok captured and abandoned prop 3 
a nicedlen el beta an ed: ated eas ensent a i 
to collect statistics of minesand mining...8)7 J 


to pay the city of Charlestown, Mass: chu 
setts, for paving sidewalks adjacent | 
Rs vtks pnecey enh 00 050 eexeesotenenes 87 
contractors for carrying the mails, 807 
to pay expenses of redeeming and reissuing 





minor coinage, aud recoinage of gold 
coins..... wis wae +e BUT 

to settle the accounts ‘of certain “disbars 
officers......... al 

to repay to the clerk of the district court for 
the southern district of Illinois for amount i 


paid into the Treasury as prize-money, 
under a decree of the court since declar 


erroneous......... O14 
to refund duties paid o on certain goods, & 

in public stores, August 1, 1872......... Bis 
to purchase site at Port A add Michiga 

for custom-house, &c............. 8 


to erect suitable building at Raleigh, ‘Nor 


Carolina, for Seay neem, post office. & 
to pay Nevada for expenses : of courts anda 5 
prison incurred while a Territory....... 82) i 
Secretary of War, appropriation for the pay 7 


of, and of clerks, &C........+ 600 00000 cua 
for examination of the rebel archives, and 
making COpieS.....-.....+ 00+ iain 8 
to approve plans of bridge, &e., to be con 
structed across the Missouri river near 
Josepb, Missouri.... 695, 703 


et, 


: ) p. 

to deliver condemned ordnance to certuai ' 
soldiers’ monumental associations... 702, £ 
804, be 


appropriation to enable, to have the rebel 
archives examined, &c. ag 
to place the name of Samuel Ross on 
retired list of Army ollficers............ 
powers and duties of, under act author 
br ids ge across 


ill 
the 
{ 
ahi .- 


rizing 


the construction of a 

the Missouri river...... ..cccce.cocccce veel 19 
across Lake St. Croix....... ool . 424 
across the Mississippi river at Qui ney, 

he ha coat cette tat cekasiteusunen FO 
across the Mississippi river near Fort 

Madison, lowa.................. 139 
across the Arkansas river near Lit le e Roc k, 

I la Slee Rien eens inna 
across the Mississippi river at Rock 


III SnaitillaRnenasiane ap ehncibnadinn 101 
or near the city of Red Wi ing. 
Minnesota. o0. .ecserereeeee cee see cnr ces cee BI 
across the Missouri river near ian 
at Brownville, Nebraska............:00 1!" 

to establish regulations for system of depos 
its of savings by the rank and file of the 
Army... 2: _ 


at 


iol \ 


) 
see eee eres . ime 


to select superinte ‘nde snts of natioual cem« 
teries from, ee 8 





du! 


to 


to 


to 


to 


to 
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ary of War—Continued. 





























ME Secret ' ’o ’ Selma, Rome, and Dalton Railroad Company, || Shipping commissioners— Continued. ‘ 
ba to pay certain certificates sold for fortifica- | former land grant to Alabama confirmed penalty for demanding or receiving from 
otes , i tion purposes 1n Lawrence, Kansas. ...730 Gov thip wtb OF thee, ..c5.cece wsescdned ca tscc an 780 |! seamen for providing employment any- 
lations! fa to place rifled muskets and cartridges at the | right of way over public lands in Alabama thing except lawful fees....... 1. ..sseeee. 776 
certij. iim disposal of the Governor of Montana || granted to......... sb anes 500006 esioedene o co pnaete 739 agreement with seamen, masters of certain 
eines g Territory for distribution among settlers | Seminoles, appropriation for the.......729, 746 vessels before proceeding on voyage to 
sh brig ef for defense against the Indians... wee. 731 || for expenses of general council of......... 750 make written....... avnuie ceekiauia Pibeate 776 
cs co to reduce the limits of the military reserva- ] reserved lands of, not to be surveyed without form, date, and signature......... .......6. 776 
d othe 7 tion at Fort Stanton, New Mexico......731 || their COmee#nt..c.ssssc .0ese cesses dieaerses 748 agreement to contain what particu- 
‘y extr, i to relinquish possession of a wharf, &e., in Senate, appropriations for the expenses of POON ise cecks ak anisaecs eis diode we tt8 
fur sey 4 New Orleans, to that CILY seve rereee eee eee TOL || RBs ss Aa webhisnnde w to ccdeac 704, 705, 725, 806 in customs districts where there is ne com 
er it BY may accept the peninsula in Lake Erie, || accounts of, for, &e., the Secretary of the, missioner, master may 80 act.......6.776 
teres, S04 4 fom the marine hospital of Pennsyl- || to he adjusted......... cssesece sovescees one TOM this not to apply to certain voyages. ...776 
& bui z varia, if, KC...00 ceecee coe con see eve cesenees eve 140 | fiscal year for, when to begin............ 704 seamen may reship, &c., in such vessels 
ee 8, in locating bridges across the Mississippi | expenditures of, to be made up to whattime without the payment of additional 
ises of river, to have due regard to, &c.........759 and reported............ pddts sides jada 20 108 SIA. ssotacasiad mccientharieiins Oe re 776 
the ry to employ at once Benn Pitman to make | for expenses of joint select Committee on rules as to agreements with seamen. ...776 
sees 80) ie a full transcript of his phonographic Alleged Outrages in the Southern signatures by S@ameN ......ceece reese eee TIO 
revenue ii notes of the proceedings of the court of | CRE. isn icvads tends dedius teowens des Seba certificate of acknowledgment ........ 776 
OF lite 4 inquiry in the case of General Don || deficiency appropriation for .................728 fentan Sheree sisesied ss sese sivwes Wests ween TO 
oon 80 % Carlos Buell, and place the same on file | payment of mileage of forraer session, | penalty upon such vessels for carrying to 
app % in the records of the War Department, 764 | BULNOPIGOD. oicec cvinccedderscven ives Ware snuc te | sea apy seaman without such agree 
isabled to designate a board of officers to test at | clerks to committees, &c......... e000 we 725 ment made with him by the mas 
Beas Bi least three models of heavy ord- | Rives & Bailey, and John C. Knowl- | NON. ea cdshdbl Bens dhehdoeDaaenaen 1 10 
Sor ADOCR icc bas wav en this ts uchionddtim 110 t60:353.; Le anus toe chaaate’ etna. ccvere 725 || if any officer receives on board, &c., any 
5 to adopt a breech-loading system for mus- || Seneca, Illinois, First National Bank of, may seaman contrary to this act..........776 
807 kets and Carbines... .......00 s+ ces see evened LO change its location....... citations ¢ eiibel. 88 losses by desertion may be sup- 
wees 807 to establish restrictions under which certain || Seneca Indians, appropriation to pay interest GON onc. nsviccetii ens hiteciceaindeieateet 46 
| prop military reservations may be crossed by | Wie cens serenes odnie Sdblerbascprenchedi Stes chaewecs 10 | in places out of the United States, sea- 
pee BUT certain railrOads.......c.sseesee secre eeeeeeee 82 || for fulfilling treaty stipulations with the, 746 men to be engaged before consular 
ig...807 J to transfer to the Secretary of the Interior || Sergeant-at- Arms of the Senate and House of olinens. aK Ais .d0iteese BE 777 
ssach. 7 the control of the Fort Walla- Walla mili- | Representatives to receive no fees, &c. ,705 same rules to apply..........+ badescodacs 777 
cent t tary FOSCPVALION... 0.0.06 ceeeee cesses seeeeeeee SUZ || to appoint messengers with, &e............705 consular officers to indorse upon agree- 
soeee BUT to cause the Medical and Surgical History || Shad, appropriation for introduction of, into | mths. DBs ditisindes eet ahins cimaee 
ls, 807 of the War to be completed...............803 | waters of the United States..............807 penalty upon masters for otherwise 
Issuing may sink an artesian well on the Fort D. A. || Shanghai, China, general postal agency estab- | ENZAGING SEAMEN ......... seseeeereee oes 777 
if gold Russell military reservation..............805 | lished at...... sgas tics i Orendoake voted ee OS cae 785 ship liable, and agreements void.....777 
tae 807 to release certain lands in Plattsburgh, New 4 Shawnees, appropriation for the..............746 stipulations for allotment of part of wages 
bursi York, to the New York and Canada Rail- || Sheep-Eaters, appropriation for the......... 745 OC AMOR iiiiet Hirsitansictaiv'ss écnch EVO 
i sist 8] road Company... ...... see eee see cee see seeeeeee805 || Shepherd, Alexander R., to be member of | wages to be advanced only to seaman 
ourt for to cause the graves of soldiers in the national | board of survey of harbor, &c., at Wash- a ee ees eee 777 
AMON cemeteries to be marked with ieadstones, | ington, District of Columbia.... ........ 696 || advance not to be made unless, &c....777 
money, QC. see eee cee ceeeeeee craters cee cee cesses seeeeeeeeO00 || Ship, what to be deemed a, in shipping com- if made in violation of this act. wages 
eclare to direct the expenditure of the appropria- || IN QI iiins ivisennde tne tose ct istheen BOL may be recovered by seaman, &c., 777 
814 tion for the support of certain paupers, 811 | Ship-builders, certain internal taxes on, as when advance security is discounted for 
is, & » duty of, in regard to the payment of | manufacturers, &c., to be remitted....774 any seaman, receipt to be signed, 
81 4 bounties, or other moneys due tocol- |} ‘no further assessment to be made.........774 BC serccccce cecccecee coceng cbeves vowese docees 777 
chigan, 7 ored soldiers, sailors, or marines....813 || Ship-canal, survey of routes for, between the person discounting may sue for amount 
ot on to employ such clerical force as may be | Atlantic and Pacific oceans...............728 Mi Mi Ocvecnaentosdeieds exci eltttesiee 777 
, Norns Fie NOCESSATY 0 see seeseeseeceseeeseeseeseeseeeeeSlo || Shipping commissioners, may be appointed proofs in such Case........4 ...s00 ceeeee 777 
office, © to have the direction and control of the || and removed in certain ports by the cir- legible copy of articles of agreement to be 
620 Freedmen’s Hospital in the District of | CRRA COTTER saves certs it one eviciesins saa «20008 775 posted in the ship.........ccecee ceeeee 777 
s anda ‘ QUI ie ncn xg a0 25p x00 ben, cae soc ge Ole to act under the control and direction of the penalty for default........ pdgbdid/Desionte 777 
aa 82) 7 _ to provide to such stations reports and sig- | GALORTE CORED, sata sistas ai tse Cathie seca sas 100 FTO seamen signing the agreement and dis- 
he pay : nals by the signal office as may be neces- |} to give bond with sureties and take charged before, &c., without fault, 
itl x sary for the benefit of agriculiure and the | OD anite vilastiowhnas iitiee'iles cinlinsntdaines 40 . may recover what... .......6 sesseees 777 
es, and F: COMMerCial INLErEsts... ... see see cee see see eee OLB form of oath to be indorsed on commis- discharged in the United States after 
711 : to pay expenses of arbitration between the | mission and subscribed............s++0+ 775 || such voyages to receive their wages 
be con: a United States and the Green Bay and || clerks to, who may actas........ eucbbeiernibeen 775 || in presence of shipping commission 
or near fn Mississippi Canal Company........813, 814 || official seal....... Siicsinieeiundeboes sis seaside 775 |i ers, unless, &............. Paha ttt 
95, 703 to continue military, &c., surveys west of || effect of instruments under the seal and penalty........ > seilcadbk adibidiane Witeden etauns 777 
certail z 100° west longitude... ...... 0+ seem eeeeeeeee 818 | I irciavies feadeites csntie adn weed TO | master to deliver to seamen not less than 
sides 702,  todirect the expenditure of the appropria- || office for, and general business of.........776 forty-eight hours before paying him 
04,822 ii tion for repairs, &c., of public works on || fees and schedule of ...........s000sesees 776, 781 off an account of his wages........ 777 
e rebel rivers and harbors... ... cece see see oe S14 | to be conspicuously placed in office....776 || DORRIT wis ccaved crcsnnses dovesudle Gbbsers os: 777 
aise 711 for surveys, &c., for the improvement of, | to be prepaid if required..................776 DOO ais dani iv ccs? Wicd tededane 184 
on the : 815-816 | owners, &c., of vessel to pay, and may to be entered in official log-book, 
fies 717 to ascertain amount of tonnage of commer- | deduct from wages of seamen, except, which shall be produced if re- 
orizing cial business at each point of survey, 816 | PRiiictsdrnndioe (its tin saa bed cha Khtadh one 776 QUID sige de cive vorescedh ivensdie er 
Across to report to Congress the condition of the | penalty upon commissioner or clerk for certificate of discharge to seaman, form and 
719 anal at the falls of the Obio.............815 | demanding unlawful.....................776 GOI - QE iso bnc ledeed este 777, 782 
ted to sell at auction lands and tenements of || in ports where there is no shipping com- register thereof to be kept......... 0.2... 777 
Juiney, the United States at certain arsenals, 817 | missioner, business to be done by col- penalty........ CRs bd thi idbn Wold bet eves 777 
vosnee 120 to cause an investigation to be made by | lector Or CePUty......c....000crsssreves e007 16 || may decide certain questions between the 
r Fort medical officers of the regular Army with | custom-house to be the shipping office, 776 || master and the crew............ ee 777 
sae 739 reference td the establishment of a more || penalty for acting unlawfully as............776 || awer) ‘9 be binding on both the par 
. Rock. effective system of quarantine on the owners, &c., of vessel, except, &c., may tiv » sag oudetraeh sadebeees sheath boca tt 
101 _ Southern and Gulf coasts... ...... 00+... -..822 | so far as that vessel is concerned, do the || may require master or owners &c., to 
Rock Secret service fund, appropriation for........813 | duty of commissioner.............. 0.5.24. 776 || produce log-book, papers, & ......777 
_— 761 Securities of the United States, &c., expenses || to aid in apprenticing boys to the sea ser- || may examine master, Kc...............777 
W ing. of issuing, destroying, &c.,to be paid | WIPE wccen sins e Wid babiebnib sbiinite <decesabedenisss 776 || penalty on master, &c., for rot, when 
wees B17 from what appropriation, and not to ex- | conditions of apprenticeship.............. 776 || required, producing papers, &c., or not 
braska ORG SEA parasceaiis es itecin ods sentes soo) comssie TOD apprenticeship, when to terminate...... 776 || Appearing AS @ WILNESS.........ceeeeeeee TTT 
as 761 Seeds, customs duty on, from August 1, | fees therefor and schedule..........776, 781 || seamen, being foreigners, may become 
anes 762 —— NBT2 v..ecesee ceseessee cesecsees cseeeeeee sereeeeee O09 || masters of foreign-going ships to take ap- || citizens by declaring intent, and serv 
denos Seeds and plants, appropriation for purchase | prentices before commissioner, and | ing three years in, KC........0006...6. 777 
of the _ , and distribution Of...... ....c000 cesses eeeeee 710 | produce indentures............06 ceeeeeee 776 || when to be deemed citizens............ 778 
23-724 Seizure of goods subject to forfeiture of the | assignment of indentures .................776 || entitled to protection after filing dec 
cemt value of $500, provisions concerning, 773 | UN isis peabehd pacons Lcadieinichleisson 776 || laration of intent.............. Bissett 
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weges, seaman’s right to, &c., when to com- 
ND coisa chs scbebh idevehusdabenel epebiview 778 
lien upon ship, or other re av for, not 
PNR: TOM . cae dsdnbees venees aeevseieeeat Oe 


certain agreements with seamen inopera 


OR cas i roceccobiniviperlas hatvivs <a Peni 778 
right to wages, not to depend on the 
ship’s earning freight. .......... ..sse000 778 
what to bar claim to wages in case of 
NR I Sie te oe es A 778 
in case of loss of ship, seamen entitled to 
wages up to time of wreck.......... 778 


not entitled to wages — imprope rly 
refusing to work or lawfully impris- 


-- 


cece sentnddtesoniecsspsesnbern aneoe 178 
wages in certain cases to be due two days 
afte rT, &c 00000? © See cceees censce Ceeees ceoeee i i. 

Se TPO GRINGs vtccie vce venciniesdds dense 77 
one fourth amount due to be paid on 
RIS Siicvedebs <anieieweineiesidesionsin .778 
penalty for non-payment of, when 
WD is tii tea eddel sti idee sou be ioe snsace 778 
rules as to the settlement of wages.....777 


mutual release signed by master and 
SI vatcssdvsncen ser 
ee OO ob Rekin an dddo ne ode ees cee 
certified copy of release be furnished 
by commissioner to any one asking 


to 


therefor, and to be evidence........ 777 
no receipt otherwise given to be evi- |} 
dence of settlement. ......... ...sseee 777 4) 
commissioner to give master a statement 
of whole amount paid, wvek cha desens 777 
such statement to be evidence of pay 
DD tcincs ctbveiseddein . TTT 


complaints, seamen w ishing to make, ag: inst 
the master, to be enabled to do so, 778 
that provi water are unfit for use 
or deficient in quantity, how and to 
whom may be in and how ex 


amined 778 


sons or 


penalty for not supplying the requisite 

quantity, &c., when ordered........778 

result of examination to be entered in 

log and sent to district judge...... 778 

if complaint is found groundless, portion 

i of wages to be forteited.............. 778 
penalty.. 778 


if the stipulated allows ance of provisions 
has been reduced, except, &c., or if 
unfit provisions have been furnished, 


compensation to be given ag wages, 


and at what rates..... sdab toebbadeite soe 778 
such compensation to be modified, | 
Wig GO ane ce vscnite Wesieein EvédasgdiGdesen ove 748 | 
medicine-chest, provision as to.. .778 


lime or lemon juice, sugar and. vinegar, 
when to be served out................778 
penalty if medicines, &c., are not key it, 
and lime juice, &c., are not aceon 


OE c.<0 6c vsenvcees ccssese stedeeinvecs See besees 178 
master may recover of owner, if, &c.,778 


weights and measures to be kept on 
IS GEO cas caxiewina penned Seaeeebeleces 778 | 
to be used in presence of a witness, if | 
dispute as to quantity arises........ 778 
one suit of woolen clothing for each sea- 

* man on a foreign voyage... ........+ .. 778 
fuel and a safe and suitable room for fire | 
for use of the seamen......... bidiSees 178 

effects of seamen dying on board, how to 
be cared for and « _—— OF rcnrcivd 778 
entry in log-bOOK... .......essseee cee cesvee seed 1D 
duty of master if vessel arrives at a home 
TOPE. 2. 0000 vevces con coccseeee csc esses Sbéeoes 879 
BE OF Gi DOORN DOT ic cccnse ccnckidid conces 779 
upon arrival at port of destination in 
the United States, ...c00cs scccciccceeed 79 
master to give an account to shipping 
COMA IGE 00 0skts iddns since aieen 779 
commissioner to give master a_ cer- 
tificate ..... ited Whe santa iskibbies did ieee ii9 
penalty upon master for not complying | 
with the provisions of law as to the | 
effects of deceased seamen and ap- 
DO OEIOOS oss .6 cnt and des sobnsadoakutbus wns 779 | 
| ee jetta tee 
what courts to have jurisdiction...... 779 II 
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effects of seamen dying on board— 
duty of consuls, &c., as to effects of such | 
seamen dying out of United States,779 
wages of any seaman, &c., dying in the 


United States to be paid to shipping | 


commissioner.. 779 


commissioner within one week to deliver 
such wages to cireuit court......779 


penalty for not so doing.............779 


power and duty of circuit court as to the | 


distribution of money, Xc., if not 


over $300 in value........ is Athos SOO 


if over $300 in value..... eee 2 sieesst ie | 


claims to wages and effects of deceased 


seamen after six years to be allowed or | 


refused in discretion of the court.....779 
certain unclaimed wages to be paid into 
the Treasury of the United States. ...779 


discipline Of SCAMEN.........seeeee ceeeeeees eee LTD 
punishme nt for desertion......... .... swesdd® 
for neglecting, &c., to join ship, and for 
absence without PONG Sciosntecscaes 440 

for quitting ship without leave at port 
OF QOUIV OEY ovesvuvcesveene peed sent Peusere 779 

for willful disobedience......... debe sue VIN 
for continued disobedience and neg- 
Saree STD atlhdi acd OD 

for assaulting master or mate.........779 
for conspiracy, &C..........00..++. pedéee .780 


for willful damage to ship or cargo...780 
for smuggling. pene 
upon commission of the offense entry to 
be made in log-book...... -200 780 





ovdessebe s6enee stocdsce . 180 | 


to be signed by the master, mate, and 
ONG OF The CLOW e iivsdiccd dccsec cccdee nc TOU 
offender to be informed thereof......780 | 


effect of such entry in subsequent legal 
proceedings ........0.e00 we0e 180 
seamen, &c., absenting themselves, Xc., 
from the ship without leave may be 


apprehended without warrant, &c., 
and carried before a court, &c.....780 
may be detained not over twenty four 
NITY acnbns Seccse sin by tnsos sob bdonecnes bea aw 


penalty upon master, &c., for making the 
arrest without cause.. 
penalty for willfully, or while drunk, doing 
any act tending to the damage of the 
ship or of any person on board.......780 
wages of seamen, &c., forfeited by deser- 
tion, how to be applied......... 
penalty upon master for neglecting, &c., 
to pay over balance................++0. 780 
question concerning the forfeiture of or 
deductions from the wages of seamen, 
&c., how to be determined............780 
part of wages of seaman to be applied to 
reimburse costs incurred by master if, 


Bee sS ons seeeeee id ilaeadaniaiaaed a Lae 
certain ships to have an official log- 
WOOT cnccecnes secoscsersnscenees biciawehaseustetOe | 


entries to be made therein of legal convic- 
tions of any of the crew and the pun- 
ishment inflicted............. sonal 
offenses intended to be prosecuted, 780 
offenses and punishments inflicted 
CONONSE.....6..SetastcecAl tu 
statement of conduct......... 0.0.0. see000 780 
sickness and medical treatment......780 
deaths and births............. .sce00 se0000 780 
marriages. .... ee 
names of those ceasing to be members 


Oe ee teen tee e ee eree 


OF ANG CR ee UPR FG .780 
wages due, and deductions there- 
POM ikis SACRE RST esestaltiv eae 


sale of effects of deceased seamen, 780 
entries in log-book, when to be made, how 
signed, &c.... Weds Wide Veneta COO 
none to be made after, &c... wee. 780 
penalty for not keeping log-book in man- 


WOT. POQUETON 555505 dsdds ocde ds cesics vod UT OO 

for making entries therein out of 
RNG eccindies é eats ib Redd eed 780 
protection of seamen........... csseseeee LOU-T81 

wages of seamen, &c., not subject to || 

attachment..... Ried) Ui Soubiesbeka os Sveeces 100 
assignments, except, &c., not to bind, 

&e eeaceses eee ee eeee eeees nithie cuvesseveuneD 


pS tee weoee 180 | 


seeee 180 | 
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Shipping commissioners— Continued. 
protection of seamen— 

penalty for unlawfully going on board; 

vessel about to arrive in port, with 

SOUREMNNOT, GON <00c0 veveg senettone -icck, 

master, &c., may arrest, &c.. IR 

- for soliciting any seaman to become . 

lodger, &c., within twenty-four hoy; 


ar y 


of the arrival of vessel...............7% 
penalties under this act, how may be 
WORD OOIOE Sod fo onck™ cic ccnrotes mR 


] 
when recov ered, iw to be applied, 78] 
court may reduce the penalty, but no; 
NY WRN GRO citctins Scccdagee beseds 0ccc TM 
proceedings to be instituted within what 
Sock ta doc ones cites se eett acca 78] 
no appeal from the decision of any circy 
court unless the amount claimed ex 
GUUS BGO oon as Siac os s aneeed toncchte 
who under this act to be ‘deemed. ma 


DI aah abe ape setdusiis sasete tascobate ea 
Oe OIA 55 5 oc recas cocas coe tes  osoaaa tl 
what to be deemed a ship........ neeveee th 
who owner.. comeeonte 78] 


salary, &c., of any officer aundet ‘is act 
not ‘to — | eee eeaeae 

when act takes effect 
schedule and tables.. 
Ship, steamboat, 


Rpeveat sexe cncuarl 781. “78 
and way letters, appropri. 
bate FOR ines 650 see cas dcbelson phaictn ebnaes sonacs 100 
Shipwreck, appropriation “for expenses of 
acknowledging services in rescuing Am 
ican citizens from.. 
Shoshone Indians, appropriations for the, 741, 
745, 747 
negotiations to be made with the, for the 
surrender of part of their reservation i 
Wyoming Territory................ 758 
Shreveport, Louisi ana, made a port ‘of deli 
OF ie nies 50s 06 jd saenor apleiealeral 
deputy collector at, salary, aes. raed 
Siege, &c., material, appropri: ation for. ....775 
Signal communication in the Navy, app 
URMUAGI TOE one cis cibese sce c00 7 
Signal office, appropriations for observations 
and report of storins..........711, 728, 81 

no part to be paid to certain tel egran h cor 





IUD ids sabins chives sendin vos oesee wees 728, 8] 
certain stations, reports, and ae to be 
NE TIN ia tissek a thlasiin aoviae ovis 35 Sens 813 


penalty upon certain telegraph compani 
for refusing to transmit certain commu 
CI sagt san seenia ie taiathisinaten cataes bneece 8] 
Signal service of Army, appropriation for, 774 
Sioux, appropriation for the.............747-748 
title of certain, to land in Dakota Territory 
to be inquired ND Sites Acne stk cs ssvate sos 782 
Sioux Indian reservation, actual settlers upor 
the late, in Minnesota, to have uni 
March 1, 1874, to make proof and pay, 8 
Sissetons, appropriation for the........741, 747 
title of, to certain land in Dakota Territor 
to be PRC BN os or ione chcge ick ons -00 880 
, appropriation for the........... id 
Skinner, Halcyon, application of, for exten 
sion of patent may be reheard, and 
patent revived, if, &C...... ...scceee see vere 693 
S’Klallams, appropriation for the............ 
Smith, Alexander, application of, for exten: 
sion of patent may be reheard, and 
patent revived, if, &............ cece eee oe ld 
Smith, John C., patent to issue to, for. po TLIO! 
of the military hay reserve of Fort Wa 
MIO tN as: 346 sd batd ch chk Lae sadids phibeges ocases< 
Smithsonian Institution, appropriation for 
fitting up building..................... 729, 
for preservation of collections of the, Xe. 
Snake Indians, appropriation for the........ 7A 
Snuff—see Internal Revenue. 
provisions of law imposing internal tax 
DOG cise sche ccbsebies 105 cas vents 


1] 


| Soldiers—see 7'russes. 


of the Union Army, ruptured while in the 
line of duty, trusses to be furnished to, 74 
certain honorably discharged, may enter 
upon, &c., not over one quarter sec 
tion of certain public lands as a home: 
stead... shin idee cece ysptons Oy OUR 
provisions concerning... 700, 801 
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S aaleae of Internal Revenue, appropriation 
© for pBy Of.secesees cesses ene ceeeeenes erenes veoeeed 12 
Solicitor of the Treasury, appropriation for 
, pay of, and of assistant, HC. 0 see see eee 712 
Sommers, Warrington, appropriation for pay- 
' ment of salary to. seedeeees cee eee ees sheadcicmene 
South Carolina, representation of, in Congress 
according to the ninth census.............692 

sost roads established in...............722, 819 
corporators of centennial board of finance 
{LOM.. 00 vee 
lands in, held by the United States, acquired 
under direct tax acts, including certain 


ne 


Us das Lavcuk abd Cc lanes babe onssccus eee 


tracts purchased under Army and Navy | 


sales, to be restored to former legal own- 
ers upON ProOk, KC. ....ceceeees coe ceceee eee 00 
moneys from sale of school farm lands 


appropriated to use of free public | 


schools in certain parishes in..........800 

how to be expended... ..- ...00. see see vee e800 
Southern district of New York, expenses of 
district jadge from another district, while 
holding court in, how to be paid........695 
Spanish commission, appropriations for 
Bed we.vun cetvbdinn dihnebeesbtsheankintises bn onteves 100 


Speaker of the House of Representatives, 


no person to be employed as a reporter | 


of the House of Representatives without 
the approval of the........0. .esseeee eee O99 
may appoint a clerk, &c..............+. 725 
no appointment on Doorkeeper’s rolls, 
6 cc 
Special agents of Treasury Department to 
examine books, accounts, &c., at deposit- 
OTICB ...000020 camanehnee 
for collecting money belonging to but with- 
held from the United States..............708 
Special agents—see Post Office Department. 
provisions concerning, in the Post Office 
BOE ccvncuen suk sshnenann Peepecgneeness 10a. FO Ge. 14 


Special counsel, appropriation for expenses 


seosees (40 


mor 
eeeee cesceccee coeves cosessece sscces cecees | autd 


Coat ee tree eee eeeee eeeeee 


Keane Sieia EG caiea be care heathioe oth 


Springfield arsenal, appropriation for.......811 
Stamped envelopes—see Post Office Depart 


ment. 
to have no printing on, except.............790 
provisions concerning, in the. Post Office 
act miepenens seapbain TOE OE 
Stamps—see Internal Ievenue. 
for tobacco, snuff, cigars, distilled spirits, 
aud fermented liquors may be changed,767 
instruments, &c., for attaching, canceling, 


&c., may be prescribed......... .....00..++..767 | 


special, denoting tax upon compounds 
knOwNn aS WiN@S.........+4.- 
to be affixed to bottle, &c.................768 


absence from bottle, &c., to be prima | 
facie evidence that tax is not paid, 768 |) 
. 168 || 


penalty for counterfeiting............... 
for distilled spirits withdrawn from ware- 
house for exportation, ......... .ese0 see eee 708 
tax paid, for restamping distilled spirits, 769 
for the payment of tax upon fermented 
Sadi Sledse pnehis iaaneens abasan ancien SOO 
permits for the removal of fermented 
Sun ots abies sa banesseinmie comme sanatvies 4I0e 
coilectors to keep a supply, and deliver the 
same to the brewers of their district 

Sa thaeeihniiatlh tbniba cannes ntsnah bankteaensse tee 
deductions and commissions........... ...770 
how and by whom to be affixed to barrel, 
&e., and canceled...........sc00 esse 770 


NII stlseed sad vacua pntnsd tagnne wesneceens TAU | 


in cases of retail sales at breweries.......770 
for tobacco, &c., sold under distraint or 
forfeits ..... nanepen ta 
for tobacco intended for immediate export- 
ation........ seinoes tae 
On Stamped boxes once containing tobacco, 
but emptied, to be destroyed..........773 
once containing cigars, &c...............773 
Stamp taxes named in schedule B repealed, 
except bank checks. .......0. 02. sce seesee ened 0D 
UPON Certain MOrtZages..........ee cee vee one 773 
instruments without any stamp, or with 
Geficient stamp, ...... 0000 secsssere cee ceeceeT 1B 

_ allowance for spoiled, &C.........sce00 e000 774 
Standish & Ballard, appropriation to pay, 814 


eee eee eee eee eee ee eee 
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‘tor General, appropriation for pay of, 712 || 


sahadiaatknaseoeee | 
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Starr county, Texas, annexed to the collection 
district of Brazos de Santiago...........701 
State Department—see Department of State. 
deficiency and other appropriation for, 
706, 726 

State Department building, appropriations 
| alia weicisiah ov sienna livery dale atlvesil nelbcg sia an OOD 
|| to be available immediately 
proval of the act containing..............808 
State Fencibles of Philadelphia, Pennsylva- 
nia, condemned cannon, &c., to........ 
States, none to be admitted into the Union 
without what population..................693 
representation of, in the Congress of the 
Jnited States...... se ésiben kin donuwnbdedite 693 
appropriation for balances due, for expenses 


of the United States...... Snes cheated Uh 
Statuary, &c., certain, imported for exhibition 


TOR 


ot mel 


free of duty ..... biotite vida caddaivend weil cha 
bond for payment of duties on such as shall 
not be reéxported within, &e............695 
| Steamboat inspectors, appropriation for...807 





RO 


Ph nk Cat dia den cicas Seed cies Ag ae 


free of duty............ 766 


standard boilers in towing and freight 
boats on the Mississippi river, &c...... 691 


Japan, and China, appropriations for, 754 
additional monthly mail to be contracted 
FOP ise 754 





© eee eee enenee COO ee eee ee eee eet eee eee 


| United States mails to be carried without 
additional charge............ sondsicas eee 


TINS ics i siwnc tbeks 


| Co Pee ee ee eee eee ee ee ee 


1D4 


may be taken by the United States in case 

OF WER ic iivens iahiesinden deste 

at a price not exceeding original cost, 754 

officers thereof to be citizens, &c....... 754 

between the United States and Brazil...754 

San Francisco and Sandwich Islands, 754 

| if contract for semi-monthly service between 

San Francisco and China, &e.,is made 
| 
| 
| 








with Pacific Mail Steamship Company, 
the money paid under it to be paid only 
WENNIMy MEO vecnce nus captives 


~~ 


eveeeee dD 


to any party contracting for such mail 
TP csteisine aktinde ape pantee aetenintinaevencetne FON 
Steam towage, machinery for, on canals, im- 
Hl ported by any State, to be free of duty 
| 





NE Re ee danntuibddbbidiiekc ae 
Stevens, George A., to be reappointed in the 
| De Ma secnsentndh isiddsdbilidieetebuaah sal eile 
St. George, the island of, dwelling-house for 
agent for seal fisheries in Alaska to be 
erected upon...... ss deiessnininiall tinsinnes mii noceisnn O00 

St. Joseph Bridge- Building Company may con- 
struct a bridge across the Missouri river 


’ 
Jf 


not to assign a certain charter........695, 703 
nor construct another bridge......695, 703 
Storekeepers, internal revenue, to be paid 
monthly by the United States and without 

| reimbursement by distillers............... 769 
number of internal revenue, to be reduced, 

|| St. Paul, the island of, dwelling-house for agent 
for seal fisheries in Alaska to be erected 
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sh acd prabtn os ‘ciate dass ndi ee 


1] upon.... e000 ces veces : 
be laid in the 


|| Street railroads, no more, to 
city of Washington without the consent of 
CIOS os snennnciginscnes +2807 


Substitute in provisions allowed to seamen, 


} 

| in articles of agreement for certain voy- 
BIEOB, 00000 vcocvcees ove evece coe obese weeteeces ose 782 
| Suits—see Limitation. 

|| to recover money wrongfully collected, 
| MGC IIE LE AP. tit 
|| under postal laws, provisions concerning, 
in Post Office act...... eee woe 186, 797, 798 
i (See Post Office Department.) 


upon the ap- | 


S04 | 


in enrolling, &., troops for the defense | 
by, &c., and not intended for sale, to be | 
Steam Engineering, appropriations for Bureau | 
itcude DRiy 400 f 
Steam-plow machinery, certain, to be admitted | 


| Steam pressure, limitation of standard, upon | 


| Steamship service between San Francisco, | 


pay not to exceed, XC............ ccccecee eee 754 | 


what steamships to be accepted for such | 


to be fitted for the naval service........754 | 


this requirement to apply in all respects | 


Steel, customs duty on, from Aug. 1, 1872...765 | 


764 | 


at or near St. Joseph. ....... .0++++006694, 703 | 
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| Superintendent of blank agency, appointment 

QUE CRT De ivitea isan invcncdes tenet chthota 

| Superintendent of Coast Survey—see Coast 
Survey. 

to be member of board of survey of harbor, 

&e., at Washington, District of Colum- 

We cattrne sinitanins Wiki \ce cise cad uit suri npetidlies shade 

Superintendent of foreign mails, appointment 

Sn CUE OE rovisns tiie iccnes seesniatd ed BOD 


ween tt 
Superintendent of money-order system, ap- 
_ pointment and salary of svvcccece 1008 
Superintendent of Post Office building, salary 
Ol, iwesds! savetende: ine saat Cuccee bosses evden veedeg 100 
| Superintendents of buildings occupied by War 
Department, appropriation for...........711 
Supervising architect of the Treasury Depart- 


i838 


ment, pay of the, established............ 713 
|| appropriation for pay of, of assistant, 
Bb acsee iia. dednwn dade Waeeeeebbcqusibidehdaes Fae 


Supervising inspectors on steam vessels, ap- 
propriation for, and for expenses of,...807 
Supervisors of election—see Elections. 
and of registration of voters, two of differ- 
ent political parties to be appointed in 
each congressional district by the circuit 
court upon the written petition of ten 
CITIZENS. ..000¢ cneecoeses warvarkas aoes oscéee 0 000000 BUO 
Supervisors of internal revenue, appointment 
of ten, authorized............ ..00 pableddes 768 
Supreme court of the District of Columbia, 
appropriation for the... .....scsccssesecsene T12Z 
Supreme Court of the United States, appro- 
priation for the. .............. ¢ cocscsdeeseceve tS 
provisions concerning writs of error, and 
removal of causes to, from lower Federal 
COURT ces cactisanenwes enced wieee Uventiiegdghiieseubs 752 
no justice of the, to hear or allow any ap- 
plication for an injunction or restraining 
order, except, &c...... cidaabceean seen 
|| writs of error and appeals.............752-753 
Surfmen at life-saving stations on New Jersey 
coast, appropriation to pay.........715, 806 
Surgeon General, appropriation for office of 
the...... oh sone Gavswikine seh epusbiivanc tide t ERG ATe 
COE GRIER. Bbc rece nacccivesvis’s mae tes 
for medical, &c., books for the office of 
rn ena nk dues sevcescee vooecaes 2140 
to purchase trusses for soldiers of the Union 
Army ruptured while in line of duty...740 
Surgeons, extra, payment to Connecticut for 
amounts advanced to pay, for services 
rendered prior to their muster into the 
service of the United States..............804 
to other States, for like payments, upon 
Proper VOUCHETS.......00 serece soe coe see cee one B04 
Surveyors general and surveys of public lands, 





appropriation for expenses of, in— 
Arizona Territory .......<0s-ccssese ceoses 110, 809 
OOM OCRIR: ssi csivencecse cos ccctesisisscncinin bOOy OOO 
Colorado Territory..........60 +++. oe seeeed 10, 809 
Dakota Territory...........scsseceee eee 110, 809 
UID sive: ticddei Siu adds deccdadctep cotidcaey OOO 
Idaho Territory..... ‘Sistine ane SCC 


SSR: SOCTOES vscesasss crcocsseddseeeseidseiee lO 





eee ee ee 
I ise et ees <diae Kinetoode .... 710, 809, 810 
LO WISIRM Bs 000000 cccece sascccccsesencces 40 SAO) COU 
Minnesota....... pentiy whbbodeansed wusssonesnet ay ee 
| Montana Territory..............00 sees 710, 809 
Nebraska..... st at lato ee telat bp aliddl oO 
Nevada Territory. .........000 se+0067 10, 809, 810 
New Mexico Territory... ...............710, 809 

Oregon........ wes ctabandé coenaa Tikiees 710, 809, 810 

Utah Territory...... ‘asi Svcncecees FAP OUD O10 

|| Washington Territory.............710, 809, 810 

Wyoming Territory............0+ .710, 809, 810 

| Fort Gratiot military reservation........... 810 

| surveying boundaries of— 

CDP INs cai pbscseniandibbenterssicncners ‘inate Oe 
asics nis asatsasdeinnscie'esansescéeds vee ee BLO 
Wyoming Territory... .......0+ see eee eee oe SIG 

| augmented rates in California and Wash- 

ington Territory......... o thitébiides COU 





appropriations for surveys of public lands 
within the limits of railroad land grants 
to be conditioned upon, &e............... 810 
Surveyors of customs ports performing duties 
of collectors of customs entitled to their 
iI DY onc one coegne coe 004 con see cence «00 eZ 





XLVI 





Surveyors of mining claims may be — d 


in each lan 1 district conts Lining mineral 
LELTIGB 0 coe see eit 
m ee cee 
Surveys, appropriation for, for military de 
lense init uid bbcas abp netadebie Gia dairies sec Gae 
Surveys aud examibavloos-—see Harbors ; 
hive: 
appropriation for, for improvement of rivers 
SE SPOR vs dey sitlaucs 60d ves bss oor sonmmaenee 


to be made at various points,.........8156-816 
‘ 1° . 
ary of War in making, to ascertain 


amount of tonnage of commercial busi- 


ness the year previous, & eit ain hula ceri 816 
Surveys and explorations west of 100° west 
longitude, appropriation OPS BC ies sveas 813 
western and northwestern lakes............812 
Surveys in the Pacific, appropria ion for...734 
Swamp lands, selections of, in certain counties 
in lowa to be received, &c. ......... 2.6. BU6 
Ze 

Tabeguache bands of Indians, appropriation 
UN as ili, Medan aviansies ache 747-748 
Tangiers, repairs of consular building at...726 
‘laxes see Direct Tax; Internal Revenue 

Lax. 
PFOVISIONS CONCEPNING.... ...cceece covees 767-774 
Tea to be tree from import duty after July 1, 
ME Widnes wdihccBiad enda® cbse nédie tdobteatnee 704 


provision for what 1s in public stores, &c., 
sige on Re ot eee Jane oo 704 


lehuantepec route, survey of ship-canal...728 
between Departments of Govern- 


on that day 


Telegrams, 


ment and their officers over certain lines 


Lo have priority eves ceccene soccecee © secccccce 784 
rates to be fixed — the Postmaster Gen- 
OTOL... cevccvcee coe see cece cee cee 090 0d eeeces 784 


lelegraph companies, no . part ‘of appropria- 
+} 


tion for sigual office to be paid to cer- 


DON Silks ties asada vad Whites lacanew een 728, 813 
peualty upon certain, for refusing to trans- 
mit certain Communications.............. 813 
lemporary clerks in Treasury Department, 
BPDPTODTIBLIONS IGE .ccescece. sxivecs waetecked vee 707 
none to receive greater pay than at the rate 
Of $1,200 per annuam...... cocose coe veces cee 707 
Tennessee, post roads established in...... .692, 
723, 819 
representation of, in Congress according to 
DIRS MAE, - OOM GUN ibs dcac ove Soevse sceddé 692, 151 
corporators of centennial board of finance 
PNED skaiendtd sled Rnce Gtauticen Sere bads tlteke ekeele 756 


Territories of the United States, appropria- 
tion for governments In the........... sso 100 
expense for printing for any session of 
the Legislature of any Territory not to 
NOR Tb. COO. isncicadcdd Seaktims he 709 

act to provide for filling vacancies in certain 
offices in the 
Legislative Assemblies of the, may by gen- 


eral laws permit corporations to be formed 


[OF COTLAIN PULPOBES .. 0.000 00000 soccer vee ceva 
Testimony, act to perpetuate, in courts of the 
United SN x0-000 sheen or ibeiegntl ea 
provisions for taking ds leposit tions de bene 
in Certain contests as to ec chat arac ver of had, 
how to be taken.............. @ ccecce eoe cevces 717 


special commissioners to take, in cases be- 
fore the commissioners of claims.......717 

(See E vide nce. ) 
Teton Sioux, appropriation isi iw aaa ee 
no part to those who are not friendly.....748 
Texas, representation of, in Congress accord 
ing to the ninth census.....................092 


¢ 


post roads established in.........722 723, 819 
corporators of centennial board of finance 
Co 06 e0ev ese oecccecece .706 


certaine yptured andsand tenements belong 
ing to the United States in, to be 


NOM ches tivestts diet sili Sod dieweiatende 817 
mode of sale and terms of the pay- 
NN inn ine vacates Fin badbetiles phakio bal 817 
depredations committed by Indians upon the 


frontiers of, to be investigated... Svedeee 822 
Texas Pacitic Railroad C ompany to be known 


as the Texas and Pacific Railway Com- 


DOF se cesteurwovns os ones eovetsiseVeresnwens’cnbous TORS 


Torpedo ian appropriation for... 
l'orpedoes for harbor and land defense, appro- 
» ap} 





INDEX TO THE LAWS 








1| 
| Tex cas and Pacific Railway Company, the, to | Trapp, Sarah S., letters-patent heretofy:, 


succeed to the rights, &e.. of the Texas 
Pacific Railroad Company...........«...704 
may issue construction and land bonds not 
exceeding, &c., and mortgage to se- 
cure, &C....... wunnebe enasedetinehedinae dan wil 704 
mortgaye may include what, and to be 


subject to what conditions..........704 | 


be filed in the Department of the 
Interior, and this to be evidence of 
execution, jitewis wk wed oadita nein 104 
amountof land bonds not toe exc cceed, &c.,704 
standard of road and equipment..........704 
iron and steel rails to be made from Amer 
ican OTe, EXCEpt, AC....00 00000 00 000000 000 104 
construction of road, when to be commenced, 


&e. Dbl ccde ape ahackhs web saichs ties Se. Ie 


when complete Maan én anid dinteciescutis Ten 3 





road from San Diego eastward, when and 
how to be Midas: cig cia ancete nae ae 


between Marshall and Shreveport......704 || 


all roads terminating at Shreveport to have 
what rights........... esd-ahincaupoacee 
The St. Joseph Bridge- Building Company 
may construct a bridge across the Mis- 
aouri river at or near St. Joseph, 694, 703 

not to assign a certain charter..... 
The Texas aud Pacific Railway Company to 
succeed to the rights, &c., of the Texas 
Pacific Railroad Company................704 
(See Texas and Pacific Railway Company. ) 


Third Auditor, appropriation for, and for | 


OG OF SG iis: caine cevineeen sneer seesee Oe 
Thompson, Captain Egbert, to be advanced in 


rank, &c........ pense avs wanted ern vevecustnatnese 740 | 


Tien-Tsin, China, ety of consul at, estab- 
lished.. 725 


se eeseee eee 724-725 


| Timber, | customs duty ‘on, “from August 1, 


ASB .000 peees es 
Timber aa be longing to the United States, 
appropriation for the protection of, and 
suppressing depredations upon, 736, 810 


Tin and tin plates, customs duty on, from 


PR BGs Bins shes cas de ks cad scnddeeca 40 | 


Tobacco—see Internal Revenue. 
provisions of law ere internal tax 
DOE iss vee nnn sho wiv von ieupin eendewndcibeas UUMy FEO 
in export bonded warehouses to be subject 
to what tax after July 1, 1872...........778 


special tax upon dealers in.................. 77 
upon manufacturers Of... ............600.00771 
upon peddlers Of... ... 016.00 see see eee creer TTL 
upon Cigar NNR spcccatsatasic pense TTR 


proceedings when ab: andoned, “condemned, 
or forfeited, offered for sale will not bring 
a price equal to the tax............ 
Toledo, Ohio, privileges of act relating to 
imported merchandise, &c., extended 
to... ee 695 
two terms of the United States district court 
to be held in, each YOAL ..0 eee eee ees 73 


6) 


sereeee lO 


Tow boats on Mississippi river and tributaries, 


standard steam pressure upon boilers 
SB eonosruse eo ous've gabeiese es .-691 
Topographer ‘of Post Office Department, ap- 
pointment and salary of............0....04. 788 
Torpedo- — appropriation for construction. 
&e. ’ © 000 cece cee cee ee ceseece cove ote 


eeee ee eee 
ro 


seeveceseee (0 


=e 


priation for expenses of trials of........775 


Traders’ National Bank of Baltimore to have 


the privileges and be liable to the debts, 


&c., of the First National Bank of Annap- 


OIE oid ec stnabinski eb te ete eaniekceee 


Transit of Venus, appropriation to purchase 


&c., instruments for observation of...813 
to be expended by a commission............813 


Of whom tO CONSISt...........006 see eee eee ee SLB 
no contract for amount beyond appropria- 
tion..... ovhv bba ube woke sos ensenage ses'eue abn ben leneeee 


Transportation in loc ked cars of merchandise 
imported at certain ports and destined for 
Certain Other POrts. ...... .sese ree see vee cee vee LOL 

of Army officers, &c., deficiency appropria 
Caenen DOH vs nccacin voi'uas ven teetne vested alae err aD 
of foreign mails, provisions concerning, in 
eek APRNOD Bb cce venivce sau nlavesane cos ise acvin 9 OO 


(See Post Office Department. ) 


Treasury building, 
Treasury Department, appropriations for, an; 


695, 703 | 


secre eee bh dae | 














granted to William Trapp to be extend, { 
in the name of his executrix..............8 
to be open to legal inquiry, &c...........,.. a 
no damage for certain use, prior, &c.. 
Treason, number of challenges allowed i: iu.7 
Treasurer of the United States, appropriati; 
for, and for office Of... ........s0ssee cee seen) 
of $8,500, to be expended in the office. of the, 
at the discretion of the Secretary of the 
NI: tances ctta vies sittnsi sternite tt 


eee 


appropriation for... ... ...893 


for the bureaus of the........ seanssiorae i 709 


Trees, customs duty on, from Aug. 1, 1872.74; 


Trenton, New Jersey, limit to cost of public 
building, at... ... s.sses see csradere cee vee ene ons 697 
Siar iio mee cecicievetibhrtindi nil 
building to be fire-proof... ... 00... cee cece AT 
no part to be expended until, We.............67 





Trusses to be furnished to every soldier of | 


Union Army ruptured while in the line 0 of 


. ? 

application for, how to be made............. 740 
Surgeon General to purchase, &c........., 740 
cost of, and how to be paid...............74] 
Tucson, Arizona, appropriation for office of 
depositary at............... a> oAdicad vis sence dS 


Tunnels, owners of, to have what rights of 
possession of certain veins or lode 6.71 
what to be deemed an abandonment of 
RID Fn cain nt witivenn se sdtiinsntin saint phe svesans 2] 


U. 
Uintah band of Indians, appropriation for 
i scrieun-vees dn vanpon tnanenamnuene: + suconpond CHET 
Uintah va!ley reservation, appropriation for 
STEN GEE sexenen saiawis shores sgn averse coaens 749 
Umatiilas, appropriation for the............... 748 


Umbrellas, customs duty on, from August 1, 


1872 SOR Oe eee eee e ne tHe e ee HOE O Hees HEE enee seipasg en 


Umpquas, appropriation for ibe ocrscccnsnt 


Unfermented worts, internal tax upon......771 
Union, no State to be admitted into the, with 
Out what population ......... ceeeeeeee coeees 69 


United States bonds, duplicate, may be issued 
in lieu of those destroyed or defaced, 752 


bond of indemnity with sureties............ 752 
United Statés centennial commission made 4 
COTPOTALION .....4 seeeeeees SPERSb DE Rips Sr Ceased 757 


powers and duties in respect to the centen 
nial board of finance. ..........008 seen 15! 
centennial international exhibition ‘ 
Philadelphia in 1876 ......... see seeeee 101 
to report to Congress from time to time, and 
to make final report ...... ...000 cesses eeeeee 101 
United States mail, penalty for attaching the 
words, to any vessel or vehicle not actually 
used in carrying the mail............ 0.666. 78 
Upper Pend d’Oreilles, appropriation for, 744 


| Utah, Idaho, and Montana Railroad Company, 


corporation legalized. ...... ...sseeeee eeee00 758 
may increase its capital stock............++ 138 
right of way through public lands granted to, 

for railroad and telegraph purposes, 755 
route, when to be located and road com 
NSROG .ce0n sane cocccguvennesenne ongee opneneces 758 
Utahs, appropriation for the...00. 200000741, 747 
Utah Territory, appropriations for territorial 

ZOVETNMENL IM... ....04 serseseosee voeeee LUG, Iu! 
for office of surveyor general in... ...710, dv! 
for Indian Service it... ... ..sscssce ceeces soseee | 4 
for survey of public lands in................ 51!) 
post roads established im............eeeeeeees 128 
corporators of the centennial board ot! 

OG CIE nec tasers signin vénhve eo emederees 18 

Ute Indians in Colorado Territory, negotia 
tions to be made with, to extinguish the'' 

rights in a certain reservation........... 72 


| Utes, appropriation for the...............747- - 
| Utica, New York, building to be erected in, 10! 


post office, courts, and revenue offices, ‘sl 
plans, estimates, and appropriations......70! 
no money to be expended uutil, &c.......79! 


a. 
Vacancies in certain offices in Territories, how 
Be i cenccinseveninsnsct ibeed paves exes DUP 
| Vacancy in office of postmaster, a: for 
I cdi de chitin deci ee vet 
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©) Voting, the abridgment of the right of any 





Vallier, - 
Sie ieee ee titles cabvedel FO 


Vancouver arsent al, approoriation for........812 
transit of, appropriation for purchase, 


© eer ee ee ear eeeee 


aunan G., one half section of land | 
| 


Ven 18, 
&e., of instruments for observation of, 813 | 
to bee »xpended by a cor nmission... eee BLS | 
of whom to consist.. suuhd kia pie tid ice we dORe | 


no contracts to be made for an amount | 
beyond the a APPTOPTIALION, ....0.00ys0e0e ee BIS 
Verdicts in criminal causes, provisions con- 
cerning, in courts of the United States | 
where there are several defendants.....753 | 
Vermont, representation of, in Congress ac- 


cording to the ninth census. ..692, 751 
nost roads established in.............. 723, 819 
corporators of the centennial board _of 

Gnance FLOM .00 cre sevessce ces soe cos cee see ese see FOO 


Vessel ls, right of part owners of, to remove a 
aptain who 1s part owner......... 701 

not to apply IN CEFtAiN CAGES... ... cccosee oe LOL 
materials for the construction and equipment 
of certain, may be imported in bond, 767 

no duties to be paid if, &.................767 
such vessels not to engage in coastwise 


trade more than, &...........sscecee eee TOU 


| 


| Warren National Bank of South ‘Daaibe: 





materials for een of certain, to be free 
of duty.. 5S debe aa cateW aed asitekes cohace POP | 
Vessels and materials, Secretary of the Navy 
to sell certain, at public sale, after adver- 
3 SOMEONE <i bcacwnceateawWdsseek sercea essed ede O48 
4 £4 TEHOTS $0 OGTR NUOES Josec ce eveetvrccinesisns TO! 
™ eed not accept grossly i ink \dequate bids, 737 
Vice consuls, appropriation for salaries, &c., 
ee of ove 00 66666 60000 00006008 se eee ececees ay sD 
™ Vice President of the United. States. appropri- 
a ation: for tO isc user shows eNO 
Vineyar, stand: we for, ‘establinbed..... Mise 766 
© Virginia, times for holding Federal courts in 
4 western district of, established. ...692, 701 
® post roads ectabliched in. ........692, 723, 819 
© representation of, in Congress according to | 
Che: Bist: GORBAG Wasik ied icteric ist IOU 
3 yrators of the centennial board of 


Rnance FOO Wi ici sieks HG des vcd oles tS TOF 


Volunteers, appropriation for collecting, &c., 


i heretofore considered permanent, to be | 


for present VEAL ONLY... sees verses sees seed ZB | 

to refund to States expenses of raising, &c., 
certain....s.. oh eawaberedes pda eden wake Sd5G ORO | 
Votes for Representatives in Congress to be | 
by written or printed ballots.............704 
this not to apply to certain States.........704 


male inhabitants to vote in any State, 
except, &c., to reduce proportionally rep- 
resentation of such State in Congress, 693 


. 


Wages of seamen to be stipulated in articles 
of agreement.......... pesthg 4 16.1 
right wu, when to commence................778 | 
aliotments Of......4.. dobedesdeweenevies etd OF | 
OAVGNND Mian seni Uindavehe Wines dncsen iccesicd UTEE 
rules as to the settlement of.................777 | 
provisions as to the payment and recovery 
of.. ¢ TIS 
as to deductions from...777, 778, 780, 781 
right to, not to oe on ship’ 8 earning 
ONIN S6 1515 BALES si cedssie tin tcvecd discs TVS 
what to bar claim to, in cases of wreck, 778 | 
in case of loss of ship, to be paid to time of 
loss bbb séeb We soycte 8 OO 
lien upon ship or other remedy for, not 
iorfeited by any agreement, &c..........778 
compensation in the nature of, to be given 
for short allowance of provisions, &c., 778 
forfeited by desertion, how to be applied, 780 | 
certain unclaimed, to be paid into the Treas- 
ury of the United States, &c tut VO 
part of, may be applied to reimburse master 
for certain costs incurred..................780 | 
hot subject to attachment... ............ 066.6780 
assignments of, not to bind except, &c.,780 
questions concerning the forfeiture of, &c., 
how may be determined...................780 
—_ on board vessel, how to be disposed 
_ o Dub bel SSE UCT NEY Ube duu ou adtboe veslecciveeee bt 
in the United States to be paid to ship- 
ping COMMISSION... ... 00. cee eee see cee cessed 1D 


42D Cona. 2p Sess. —D. 


TOP Oe eee ee eee wee eee eee eee 


seeeeee 
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Wahpetons, appropriation for the.....741, 747 
title of, to certain land in Dakota Territory 
to be inquired into.......... i nomen aged ee 

| Walla- Wallas, approprial tion for the......... 748 
Wall-pah- pes, appropriation for the......... 747 
Warden of jail in the District of Columbia, 
appropri: ROm TOP as sis sisics' ss eusee seueee tek 712 


War Department, appropriation for the, 711 
to enable Secretary of War to have the rebel 
archives examined and copies made, 711 
for superintendents of ee occupied 
Te iis ach vex canes ; 711 
deficiency appropriation n for the ae Fie 727-728 
services of disbursing clerk « 
SONU UNE rs Sed castes ove cxdt cakes & tosh ve nue gesese 100 
Warrants—see Post Office Department. 
of attachment, &c., provisions concerning, 
in Post Office act...... eat spuadbastae jase tee 


, how to be 


VAD 


name changed to Warren National Bank 

of Peabody.. Nee ies sanipeas ac OCe 
obligations of b ank not t affe eted. uslew surat 
Warsaw and Alexandria Bridge Company may 
build a bridge across the Mississippi be- 
tween Warsaw, Illinois, and Alexandria, 
Missouri. Seas 725 
Washington : and Georget town Railroad Com- 
pany to remove their tracks from the 
Capitol grounds as newly established, 713 

to run their tracks as they may be from time 
to time directed to dO.......60. cee eee coven TLD 
Washington aqueduct, appropri: ution for...812 
Washington arsenal. appropriation for......812 
W ashingto ym county, District of Columbia, to 
contribute to the expenses of Metropol- 
itan police.......... ° 

| Washington county, P ennsylvania, condemned 
cannon to monument association of....702 
Washington, District of Columbia, board of sur- 
vey appointed for harbor and river at, 695 
who to constitute ...695 
to serve without pay........ opine antes ein 695 


to report plan to Sea, 98 Shee bind eur cap pon aes 696 
expenses...... : sase 696 
act to fand certa 1in lia abilities of, ‘and to ‘Fimit 
re ON OE “Ss oo a. 525 coe deeussendece esces 714 
certain floating debts and trust funds of, to 
be funded and bonds issued..............714 
tenor of the bonds, and how executed and 
registered... 114 


tax to be levied and collected annual Hy to pay 
interest and create a sinking fund...714 
aggregate not to exceed................066 714 
money collected from, to be paid to com- 
missioners, and how applied........714 


report of commissioners............... 714 | 


conflicting provisions of acts of the Assem- 
Sg a Ee eres 714 
certain acts of, declared void............714 
act confirming the action of the board of 
aldermen, &c., of, designating a depot 
site for the Baltimore and Potomac Rail- 
road Company............. 


182 


appropriations for navy -yard at, 7 734, 7 735, 736 | 


ror 


for naval hospital at.................. ainan 
two pieces of land in, with the improve- 
ments thereon, set apart for the use of 
NS DEOIIG BR coccc cae she ses vanes 161 


part of a lot of land in, may be sold and pro- | 


ceeds applied to use of public schools, 761 
city of, to contribute to expenses of Metro- 
politan police....... pa sapiens abd socree akudcat 810 
may tax the property of the Orange, Alex- 
andria, and Manassas Railroad Company 
within its limits........... 804 


OO Ree eee ee eee ee ee 


Washington Gas:-Light Company may increase | 


its capital stock................ 750 


Washington Lerritory, ‘election for Deleg: ate | 


to ‘Congress from, to Forty-Third Con- 
gress, when to be held.............00000 008715 
wee * for territorial government 
for office of surv eyor general i in. 
for Indian service in............... 
for survey of ee lands in.............810 
augmented rates in..............06+ Jeeta 809 


post roads established in..............0.0+-.-723 


corporators of the centennial board of 
IT CNTs cna So ect is whaodh des ns Sosintes 757 


109 | 
. 710, 809 | 
sengente 749 | 


XLIX 

Watertown arsenal, appropriation for.......812 
Watervliet arsenal, appropriation for....... a2 
Watters, C ommander John, to be restored to 
his original place on Navy list........... 740 
Weas, appropriation for the............ inneiees (OO 
for payment of interest on trust fund of, 749 
to establish the, in new homes.............749 


Weather re ports, appropriations for, 728, 813 
Weeminuche bands of Indians, appropri: ation 
COP RMD Rad hien ee, 747-748 

| Western Illinois Bridge Company may build 
a bridge across the Mississippi river at 


Cte BIEN, aiid cctns seiciesee tied 725 
| all railway companies to have equal 
rights. .cocess roe ee db deiawenk pdencunanas oldie 725 
MoOrtwawe NG HONG. ...ciccce dscccccicdecccs 725 
| mode of construction, draw, &e............ 725 
| Western land district established in Ne- 
| DORN vs Kec irccpeeinee cane ckeae 702 


register and receiver, &c. 702 
Western Union Railroad C ompany may build 





bridge across the Mississippi river be- 
CWO MBs iss aotas Mi cicadas 699 
| West Point, Board of Visitors at....... cesses I OO 
| West Virginia, post roads established in...692, 


723, 819 


| representation of, in Congress according 
to the ninth census. pee 
| corporators of centennial board of finance 
SRI nn estan sais ax Kan old dae Ninny bide bitter OO 
| West Wisconsin "Railway Company may 
maintain bridge across the Lake St. 
CHOU Bi Riis ceghdekes 124 





PFOVISIONS CONCEFNING.... ......ceeeses eee seeseseee |Z 


Wharf property, possession of certain, in New 
Orleans to be relinquished to the author- 
| ities of the city.. : nan 731 
| White Earth Lake reservation, appropis ation 
| for removal of Chippewa Indians to, and 
their subsistence thereon...........0. cece TOU 
White-fish, appropriation for introduction of, 
into waters of the United States........807 
Wholesale dealers in malt liquors, who to be 
regarded as, and special tax...............769 
Wichitas, appropriation for the.........741, 748 
| Wilkes’s United States exploring expedition, 
three unpublished volumes of, to be com- 


pleted and published... 741 
APPTOPTIALLON 0.20. .05 seesenes caneeeene cee ones S11 
Willett’s point, appropriation for fort at...816 


William M. Tweed, the pleasure-yacht, name 
of the, changed to Julia.............. ...699 
Wines—see Internal Revenue. 
or compounds known as wines, not made 
from grapes, &c., internal tax upon...768 
special stamps to be affixed............00..-768 
penalty for counterfeiting....... 000s 168 
absence of stamp from, &ec., to be prima 
facie evidence that the tax is not paid, 768 
Winnebagoes, appropriation for the..........748 
for removal of, from Wisconsion to their 
reservation in Nebraska, &c..............750 
|| allotment of land to those lawfully resident 
in Missouri....... ctmnieieee 
minor children of Sophia F oyles peanut 748 
Wire rope and wire strand or chain, customs 
duty on, from August 1, 1872..... ease 
|| Wisconsin, post roads established in..... 


eeeeee 


692, 
23, R1° 4 

representation of, in Congress according Lo 
the ninth census. as vandud Cacspdsaaceenee 
time for holding F ederal courts in.........714 
persons holding preémptions on public lands 
in, &c., to have one year additional to 
make final proof, &C.......04 see see see ees eee 714 
corporators of the centennial board of finance 
from..... Size Sdovetin wud sagevdumaciigin is tenenee 767 
homestead settlers on public lands in, who 
were burned out, “a the heirs of those 
burned, to have until January 1, 1873, 





to rebuild, &c......... savubnidcass acerca 
such time to be include ‘d in the five years’ 

required residence. .........+00 eeceeeeee B02 

Woerner, John G., commission to determine 
new division line between property o 

and the St. Louis marine hospital 

CPS sos5 tos cedvescs Ue api ct aah unt aod ccdceccomene 

conveyance to, by the United States......700 

it Wool, customs duty on, from Aug.1,1872...765 











Wook n 


vided with « suit of, for e: 


clothing. certain vessels to be 


pro- 


ich seaman, 778 


Worcest« - \ issachusetis, Cc sdemned can- 

BOE. 256ie 40: CRRNOT OF ovcvcectd ee cemeesees &O4 

Works of art, joint Committee on Library may 

accept, and place in Capitol...... sae 

to have ipervision of all placed in the 

{ 4} © 00s one cee seneoowce coeee S1] 

W infermented jtrernal tax upon....../71] 

Wrap) t na mintte ne paying letter 

] tug ' 109 

iay be removed ice ot delivery..... 789 

Writ lt error i the Supreme Court of the 

United States to be ied out within two 

yeu iter, XC ses Jou bie esd eee oba seca has 

nn reuit courts, within one year 402 

provision a »pers msunder disubility.752 

may | amended in matters of form 

a ee Ch a iy 
security upon, to be given im sixty day 

or lierward by permission ol the 

| bide cébede vedene see ov dee ocd. stntdacee stewed 100 

W vandottes, appropriation for the...........746 

for treaty payments t a 
Wyoming lerritory, appropriations for terri 

tor government in ioe pon avs sae Ty FO 

for oflice of surveyor general in.....710, 800 

for Indian servi in ; ‘ amt oe 

for contingent expenses of the secretary 

a cl a ea 807 

for survey of public lands in........... S10 

post roads established peenmnae 19 


section of pubiic land in Laramie county, 


withdrawn from sale and reserved to the 


ently of Che yenne tor rese VOILE... 000d OS 
who to occupy and control poe coun snedeniee 139 
to revert to the U ed States if, &e., 750) 
private rights not affe ONE i « sckbandelackt 729 


corporators of the centennial board of finan nce 
POOR sence Rei Sedesn dew vanbenees sins wae 
negotiations to be whale the S|} ihoshone 


Indians tor the 


made 


and Bannock surrender 


ot part of their reservation In... .....c0.. 708 
zs 
Yakomas, appropriation for the............06 745 
Yampa bands of Indians, appropriauion for 
AG citsnb tcc cnccespndacdbteedeas cabana 747-748 
Yanctons, appropriation for the............... 747 
Yards and Docks pene for Bureau 
ON dab tetii ves 5 ven 600 0ee-e8s 712, 735 
Yellowstone, C; anyon of the, appropriation to 
purcbase Moran’s painting of the......811 


Yellowstone river, public park established 
near the headwaters of the...............694 

Yokohama, Japan, general postal agency 
established at............ intake 

Youngstown, State of lowa a, _ condemned can- 
non, &c., to soldiers’ monument associa 


RN Ee i i i oa peekan aisle ove de 


PRIVATE ACTS 


Rs 
A 1, the bark, payee pi to owners of, for 
losses sustal ined,, eeeccccce © @ ose ccces 83 6 
Adams, George R., damages awards d to, by 
commissioners of claims...................839 
Adams, John Quincy, damages awarde d to, 
by commissioners of claims............... 839 
Albemarle, the, 7 case me to be reéx- 
examined, &c. ia tamiec aaah 824 
Alberti, Ernestine, “di amages ‘awarde id to, ‘by 
commissioners = SURED i nates 839 


Alexander, Thomas J., homestead app Stags 


of, declared valid... slap ania sam aks eee 
damages awarded to, ™ commissioners of 
claims. : nee ode ia dnenke pes 
Allen, Andre Ww, di smage s 3 awarded. to, by com 
missioners Of Claims... ......... 000 see eee 0 809 
Allen Edward G., payment to, for books pur- 
chase area: O00 Bee eee O88 cee bee eee eee wee oes 837 
Alien, Thomas, payment to, for printing 
done ° esianeOun 


Allen, Y oung W., 


‘damages ‘awarded to, by 
commissioners of ¢ laims. sieiaiaeeal 


sprace sane | 





| 
| 


Anderson, liz 


INDEX TO THE LAWS. 


1 B., payment to, in recogni- 
nah services rendered by her 
Mf. ajor Robert Anderson, 844 


tion Of Vali 


} 
late husband, 


Anderson, Francis M., dam: wes awarded to, 
by commissioners of claims........ oo nceeOae 
Anderson, Samuel, damages awarded to, » by 
commissioners of claims a shia aha CA 


Andrews, William N., damages awarde ‘da to 
by commissioners of claims... 


Ankeny, H. G., payment to......... 8% 


cw 


or 
w« 
»~ 
pe 


Armstrong, hebied damages ‘awarded to, by || 


commissioners of ¢ laims ies ikeueeae ebiael 8: 
Armstrong, Elijah J., damages awarded to, by 
commisstouers of claims.... nema 
Armstrong, Eras damages awarded amy by 
comt nissioners: of claims.. 
Armstrong, John T., damages , awarde sd to, by 


mus, 


oe 


commissioners Of Claims... ........00 cece God | 
2528 || 


Armstrong, Mary, pension t0... 00.00.00 ++ 
Arnold, rank A., damages awarded to, by 


comm issione P65 OF PIDUBE sc cesecscicies css sss 000 
Atusea, the ship, payee nt to Mie baal I’. Gan 
Oth, GMOWE OF iiscis svaccwsnnonines eho soneneene vice 
Augeustein, Mor.tz, claim of, to be examined 
and amount due him to be paid......... 858 
Austin, William <A., damages awarded to, by 
commissioners Of ClaiMsS........... 00. 2622509 || 
B. 
Bacon, Augustine, pay ment to, for services as 


route agent 
Bahan, Johu, bomestead application of, de 
Clare: VALI aise <s0sqs sivoseseGee 
Bailey, Francis, damages awarded to, by com- 
missioners of claims 45 evo seus ssedenin nn OUe 
Bailey, Sluman 3S., credit to be alk 


settlement of bis accounts, for money 


Baker, G. S., new bond to be issu d UD veut 28 
bond of indemnity....... saad sicons are 


Baker, Lucy C., 
service fT 


payment “0, for di, plomatic 
endered by her father, John M. 


Baker, deceased.......... moeneeiecineme 
Baker, Mary xs payment for diplomatic 
servic : rendered by her father, John M. 
eee DECODES i605 cschdies Gra tenes ONe 


Baldwin, Joseph, damages awarded to, by 
commissioners of claims.. yeresns O59 

Barker, C W 

Sarker, Captain Williams, "Ps aymeut to Harriet 
Spring, as hei IT Of .ssesse csseee os seee veseenenrens S42 

Barker, Wiliiam I°., credit to be allowed, in 
Settlement Of ACCOUNLS. ..ccccce.ssersrseceerssee O40 

Barmore, Joseph S., 


SROIRTOR WR seaitis scininin iercsneeicaseeene 
Barr, Mrs. Cecilia, payment io, tor services 
rendered by her husband...... | 


Barrett, Daniel H., damages awarded to, by 
commissioners of claims.............s002. 839 
Battelle & Evans, Court of Claims to act 


upon claim of.............+. scoveases concep thee 
Bayliss, George, damages awar irded to, by com- 
missioners of claims. pebh oaekesenouk tone 
Bean, Alanson C., homestead ‘application of, 
declared valid...... ....... sddsenek bemieneieeaen’ 
Beard, G. W., may receive pay of retired sec- 
ond assistant engineer in the Navy....829 
Becker, Margaretta, pension to......... ......826 
Beckett, William, damages awarded to, by 
commissioners of claims...... 2000839 


Beeler, Major Abram, credit to be allowed, in | 


settlement of his accounts.................837 
Belew, Thomas, damages awarded to, by com- 
missioners of claims... +0839 
Bender, Lewis, damages awarded to, by com- 


tee eee tee wees eee 


missioners of claims.............0. ++ 839 | 


eeeeeeee OU 


Berryman, Calvert O., payment 10, tor losses 
sustained by bis father........... 5 
Berryman, Otway H., payment jo children of, 
tor losses sustained by. +++. 830 
Berryman, William M., payment to, for losses 
sustained by his father............ .....+...830 


eee eee tween ee 


| Bintford, David, damages awarded to, by com- 


missioners Of ClaimsS.............0. ssesseee. 80! 


|| Birckhead, Jane Allen, payment to, as heir 
1 
| 


of Alexander Watson, deceased.........839 
Birch, Randolph, damages awarded to, by 
commissioners of claimS......... ..+..+00. 839 
| Birch, Samuel, damages awarded to, by com- 
missioners Of ClaimsS..........00 sees see0ee 809 


» | 


wed, in | 





homes tead application of 





cncavees ne 1 





Black, Samuel, payment to, for work on Loyis. 


AE ON sno wus ceen diewnss takes pita cca f 
Biancbard, William, payment to, for detaiy;,, 
ORCA WELRORGOG ie cee pve esksnssiins veh en ccc 8 


Blankinship, Peyton, damages awarded to, }, 
commissioners of claims...:.. ( 
Blount, Elizabeth, damages 


awarde: d to, | 


commissioners of claims.................. Raq 
Blunt, Temple J., damages awarded to, |, 
commissioners Of aleAesieicine.s.... 829 
Bodine, Margaret W., damages awarded to, by 
commissioners of CB cin bitiinid medic: 83 
Bolling, Richard R., credit to be allowed, 
settlement of his accounts.............. ..84 
|| Booth, A. G., payment to, for services , 
ASSIStANt ASSESSOT..........000 osa000 sees 843 


Boteler, Alexander k., legal and political ij 
abilities removed from...... poke Shesecu 
Boughtou, Lemuel C., homestead uppliest ti 
OT, TRORIBPOT DOIG sic sins oe: 55 00s ed eres ince OT 
Bowers, W. T’., credit to be allowed, in set; 
ment of his accounts........... Sutin nies S41 
Bowlby, Wilson, to be credited with the yoly 
of certain internal revenue stamps 
Bowlin, William, damages awarded to, by com 
missioners Of ClaimS..........60 cesses conees S 
Bowser, Thomas, damages awarded to 
commissioners of claims .................. ) 
Boyer, John, title of, to certain land in \\js 
NAS CARE os 5 ssn sens bias Sarkbesss caus 
Bradby, Terrill, damages awarded to, by con 
missioners of claims............ 83) 
Brannock, Amos W., dam: ages § awarded { 
by commissioners of claims............... , 
Brayton, F. B., credit to be allowed, for ; 
AFE-SLAIMPS STOLEN .eeeeeeee eevee cersee eveen ' 
Breyfogle, William M., homestead applicatic 
Of, Moclanad Walid siccvoee vnnces svetee sosve ass 82 
Brice, George, damages awarded to, by « 
missioners of aL éslenct ne tehonnnsil 
Bridges, William H., pension to...... 2 
Britt, Bir: am, damages awarded to, by com 
missioners of Claims............... ad 
Bromwell, Mrs. Alice, payment to, for los 
sustained By Ret f6EN Oli ine ss sine cee eons. 
Brooks, Martha A., pension t0................5 
Broughton, Lyman, damages award: dt 


commissioners of claims ......... 8 
Brown, D. Jay, payment to the widow ot 
services rendered by him..................59] 
Brown, David, damages awarded to, by < OU 
missioners of claims............ nthe 
Brown, Edward C., homestead application of, 
declared tes ae ee 
Brown, James C., damages awarded to, y 
commissioners of claims...............6. 83 
Brown, John Young, legal and political dis 
abilities removed from......... cps cee cee ees 634 


Browne, J. Ross, payment to, for extra ex: 
ODGOE cvsee voncenge cnc cnncce cgsisseisndwne 666 aes cneOGd 
Bryan, Richard H., damages awarded to, by 
commissioners Of Claims... ......s00 see endo! 
Bryant, Joseph, pension eee aE 
Bulman, John W., damages awarded to, by 
commissioners of claims ..................88! 
Bunce, Wayland M., homestead application 
Of, declared valid oe. .......00 cee see coe soe ore! 
Burchfield, Robert L. D., payment to.. 
Burgess, William, damages awarded to, by 
commissioners of claims .......se.s+ 00-083! 
Burleson, Jackson, damages awarded to, by 
commissioners Of Claims.............0+++50! 
Burnside, Albert, homestead application 0 
declared ill eestemcadanineaas ooo Bal 
Burroughs, Jasper N., homestead application 
of, declared valida... csssss ssessesesueeessse82l 


C, 


Campbell, Virginia, payment to, as the helt 
of Alexander Watson, deceased.........>" 
Carbaugh, John, pension t0.......0. 0000005? 
Carden, James A., damages awarded to, by 
commissioners Of ClaimMS......... ..00+0000804 
Cargile, Lewis, damages awarded to, by cot 
missioners Of ClaiMS............ceeeee eeeee OP" 
Cargile, Pleasant, damages awarded to, by 
commissioners of claims......... ..+++++5°" 
Carlin, Andrew W. F., damages awarded to, 


by commissioners of claims, .......+«-.-®* 
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Carpe nter, Benjamin D., damages awarded 
, by commissioners ‘of claims. .........839 
descent er, Benjamin I., damages awarded 
to. by commissioners of claims.........839 
Carpenter, Mary F’., damages awarded to, by 
‘commissioners OF. CLAIM wee sce kccceeces0se 889 |] 
Casey, John M., homestead application of, 
declared i” 
Cathron & Maguire, compromise offered i, 
to be ae onntialixid = 002 B20 |} 
mberlain, Oliver, damages awarded to, 
by commissioners Of Claims...............839 | 
Chambliss, Seth H., damages awarded to, by 
commissioners of claims...... ...0<. 02-2840 1] 
Chicago, certain soldiers to be reimbursed for 
loss of clothing by fire at... ......s00 .000..828 
Christopher, H. C., may receive pay of re- | 


Cha 


tired second assistant engineer in the || 
NAVY .e-cee ceeeeeees eveccccce vededabbied savsieess OO | 


Chrysler, Ashel B., homestead application of, 
Aetiete GOM iicikbiwididnslancdcanclt 
Clardy, Pendleton, damages awarded to, by 
commissioners Of Claims...... ....s.s00 +840 
Clark, Jacob F., damages awarded to, by 
co! aapnennnes OF CUBANA Bs ican 850550508 
Clark, John K., damages awarded to, by com- 
missioners Of ClaiMS...... scsccccee veceee oes 00! 
Clark, Martha A., damages awarded to, by 
commienionert of claims winvnn WcbtiNi ee ONO 
Clark, Mary M., payment to, for services | 
rendered by her deceased husband as a 
scout .. bitecheceee. 
Clark, William J., account of, as administra- 
tor of Gad K. Upson, to be audited, 
a sue’ Mawees woes aseae mae oka he weiweddse Cee El 
Cle ke, Ephraim, damages awarded to, by 
commissioners of claims...... treeee oneeee 839 
Clay, Joseph A., certificates of Spanish in- || 
demnity to be issued tO.......06 ceveeeeeeeee BOT 
Cleveland, Sidney G., damages awarded to, 
by commissioners of Claims..........+....840 
Cline, Frederick K., damages awarded to, by 
commissioners of Claims......... ....0.... 840 
Cline, Joseph M., damages awarded to, by | 
commissioners Of Claims. ......... ..20200. 80! 
Cline, Samuel, damages awarded to, by com- 
missioners Of ClalMS..........00seeees oe00e 840 
Clothing, certain soldiers to be reimbursed 
for loss of, by fire at Chicago............823 
to be issued to certain enlisted men of com- 
pany B, fourteenth infantry...............828 
Cobb, James N. B., damages awarded to, by 
commissioners of claims. ........- Jiccceds OOP 
Cockerille, Hiram, damages awarded to, by 
commissioners Of Claims.......... ..00.000. 899 | 
Cotlield, William B., damages awarded to, by 
commissioners of claims... .840 
Coggins, Margaret, pension to........... 4.006. 824 
Coldwell, Margaret, pension to...............83¢ 
Cole, Keturah, certain registered bonds to be | 
issued 10, in lieu Of, Me.........06 ceeeeee oe B24 || 
bond of indemmity......... c.ccccoee sesesseee 102 O24 
Coleman, Joha, damages awarded to, by — 
missioners Of ClaimS......... ..cee0 ceseeeeee OO! 


Oem ERR R Ree ROOT Beets eee eee 





Colledge, William H., payment to, for ser 
vices as clerk in Treasury Department, 832 | 
Collins. De Witt, homestead seuihentinn of, || 
GOON PBR secicineis sonssini adore shccieses ORS 
Company B, fourteenth United States infantry, || 
clothing to be issued to certain men of, in | 
piace of that destroyed by fire........... 828 || 
Comparet, Theodore 8., pension to.........825 
Conner, Nelson, damages awarded to, by com- 
missioners of claims. svris thss0e OO 
Cook, Thomas, damages awarded to, by com- 
missioners Of Claim......... ...ceeee seeeee B40 | 
Cooper, Abraham, pension t0.........0. ..+0+.833 
Cooper, Albert R., payment to, for work on 
Louisville canal......... 0c secssoose eseseeeee 839 || 
Vorbett, Virgil P., damages awarded to, by 
commissioners of ClaimS..................839 
Corprew, George, damages awarded to, by 
_ commissioners of claims.......... 839 
Vox, Calista E., patent of husband may be 
extended for A benefit of. ...... .....46..837 || 
Cox, Oliver, damages awarded to, by commis- 
Stoners Of ClAIMB... ....04 20 see v0 seveeeees BOD | 
Crocker, John S., damages awarded to, by || 
commissioners of claims.. 839 I 





seeeee 
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_ | 
Crocker, Lott W., damages awarded to, by | 


commissioners of claims.................08 839 
Cronkite, J. W., pension to..............c0e 842 
| Crowell, Catherine, pension aS. 836 


Cruikshank, Richard, damages awarded to, by 
commissioners of claims. 839 
Cruit, Susan T’., damages 
missioners of sales. ecceeeaut 839 


D. 


| Dana, James D., may use certain plates...823 


Dane, Henry, damages awarded to, by com- 
missioners of claims... 
Davis, Charles I. P., damages awarded to, by 
commissioners of claims...... .840 


teen tee eee ee 


| Davis, Jefferson W., payment to, for services | 


RD TARA is vis seiiguevcesisones esshnanen ee 
Davis, Lavina, homestead application of, 
declared valid............000 00 — FT 


Davis, Nancy Pi damages awit arded to, by 


commissioners of claims... ain bdetci 
Davis, Susan A., damages awarded to, by 
commissioners Of ClalMS....... ce. ceeceeee ee SAO 


Dayton, I’. F., pension to minor children of,828 
Delight, the schooner, payment to Martin 
Freeman, owner of.. 
Delions, David, damages ‘awarded to, by c com- 
missioners Of Claims... ........0.0 ceeseeee ee BLO 
Denning, Levi, damages awarde d to, by com- 
missioners of I a eee 
Dibrell, James A., damages awarded to, by 
commissioners of claims..... 840 
Dickens, Amelia J., damages awarded to, by 
commissioners of claims..... vos0e 840 
Dickens, Eloise C., damages awarded to, by 
commissiouers Of claims............2+2 «840 
Dickens, Maria M., dam: ges awarded to, by 
commissioners of claims... .. 840 
Dimpfel, Frederick P., patent of,extended, 842 
Disabilities, legal and political, removal of, 
from the following persons: 


Boteler, Alexander RR, ..........cccccscess cee S04 
Brown, John Young......... ....0. ag ttc ei 
’ 5 
Faulkner, Charles J .....0000 sccoccsss eee 
9 
BROGRON, GOOTEO: Bin ccccces ascosscnecessncornBOe 
Ne Oo noe Sia vd asiganpar ive aati Gate 
? 
Vance, Zebulon B...... De hddctiad i accyicnaiiales ae 
Dodge, Ralph, homeste: id ap splication of, 
declared valid........... 5 debacle aera on sep aieceeee 
Doling, Julius C., homestead application of, 
£5 Pt 
declared NM NSEIE Poctia dates seacernes <au'ene ae 
Donkers, Heury, dam: ges awarded to, by 
commissioners of claims. .. 840 


Downing, ‘Thomas, homestead ‘application of. 4 
declared valid... .......0.0e cee see ee waihbavnis 82 

Duckett, J. ‘I., dames uges awarde d to, by com- 
missioners of claims...... 840 

Dunlap, Julia Belle, pension to..............0836 


eee ee eee wee aee 


_ 
4 
4e 


Easley, Greenbery M., damages awarded to, 
by commissioners of claims.............840 
Eastman, Francis A., accounts of, to be settled 
3 
and certain credits allowed........... paceee 
Edsall, John T., damages awarded to, by com- 
» DY 
missioners of claims........ POET, 
Edwards, David, damages aw arde d to, by com- 
Missioners Of ClalMS...... 00.00 cee ove ove 2 S40 
Ela, Jacob H., accounts of, to be setiled and 
, 
PAYIMENLS MAE tO... 1.2 cee cee eee cee cee eee OZO 
Elderkin, Phebe Ann, pension t to .. 832 
lot tobert, damages awarded to, by com- 
Elliott, Robert, di 11 J 
missioners of claims. acl Ee 
elliott, William, damages awarded to, by com 
Elliott, Willi lamag ed to, k 


missioners of oe sikh sscasiiaabe 840 
Elwell, Martha, pension to ..............005 e+! B32 


Emery, Philip H. 


, homestead applicauion of, 


S44 | 


40) | 


840 || 


EE IN i oa 4d ices nese leans 827 
Etheridge, Samuel, damages awarded to, by | 
Commissioners Of ClaimS.......06 cseces vee $40 
Evans & Battelle, Court of Claims to act upon 
a oleate spiced elena Raed R25 
Evans, James S., damages awarded to, by 
commissioners Of ClaimS.......0. seceee eee 840 
E 7ans, Sarah, pension ih penta ici ha dow Ce 
F, 
Farley, Isaiah, damages awarded to, by com- 
missioners Of ClaimMS...... 0.060 seecees ve oe 4D 


Farragut, Virginia L., pension to.............5: 


LI 


Farrell, D. C., direct tax on certain distilled 


spirits, &., to be abated to, except, 
Be Av evces' bi cnaces bebe Ub Ah cheese oe dh . 836 
| Faulkner, Charles J., legal and politi ical dis- 
abilities removed from...... asutat teduad ald 835 


| Foreman, Arthur, damages awarded to, 





Ferris, William, damages awarded to, by com- 
missioners of claims .. S40 
Finch, David L., damages aw arded to, by com- 
missioners of claims.. 840 
Fish, Samuel, damages awarded to, by com- 
missioners of claims Sentenaes 840 
Flanagan, J. W., damages awarded to, 
commissioners of claims... ......... cccees 840 


teen eeee eee 


Cee ee eee wee ee . 


commissioners of claims... ........... . 840 
Forney, Abraham, damages awarded to, by 
commissioners of claiims.. 840 
Fortuna, Antoine, homestead ‘application of, 


declared valid.. sudase cated dead Coetet sav Ome 
Foster, L. Adelia, PENSION tO sc. soc cee coves oe 842 
Foulk, Joshua, damages awarded to, by com- 
missioners of claims.. SiG. 2 
Freeman, Martin, payme nt to, as owner of 
schooner Delight... : vee oe B44 
Freeman, Richard, damages : awarded to, by 
commissioners of claims.......... ws Ole 
French, Aaron, homestead application of, 
declared valid.. bess 827 


French, Charles E., damages ‘awarded to, by 


commissioners of claims.... .. 840 
French, Louis B., homestead application of, 
GSOMMIOG WHHEE. 305 ac cc ke ke LO 827 
Freshour, William, pension to... ........ 00.00 833 


Friar, Thomas, damages awarded to, by com- 
missioners Of Claims... ...... 22.066... 006 0 840 
Fritter, Gustavus, damages awarded to, by 
commissioners of claims...................840 
Fultz, David, damages awarded to, by com- 
missioners of claims... .840 


G. 


Galpin, Henry N., credit to be allowed, in 
settlement of his accounts.........66 wees S44 


OOO eee eee ee eee eee oe 


Gannett, Michael F., payment to, as agent of 


ship Atasca...... ald ada: aa cactane sea ehie aan 838 
Garber, Abraham D. , damages awarded to, by 
commissioners Of ClaimS.........ccee ceeees 840 
Garber, Elizabeth, damages awarded to, by 
commissioners of claims..........- Soenies 840 


Garber, Martin, damages awarded to, by com- 


missioners Of ClaimS.......0. ceccecses seceee 840 
Garland, William, damages awarded to, by 
commissioners of claims..... ibatee cade 840 
| Garlick, Frederick A., pension to............ ave 


Garrison, John R., damages awarded to, by 
commissioners Of Claims...... 0.00000 840 
George P. Upton, the steamer, certain bonds 
for manufactured tobacco lost on, may be 


SIE detcceds sotcacaseduschshuws serene 2020 800 
Gerry, Elbridge, payment to, for services 
IE wo excites cats a ceiiitaam meme nici amen 
Gere, RK. Nelson, contract with, to be can 
celed ........ codes undieeneeancodemen aeene tract 
Gibbs, John T., damages aw: arded to, by com 
MIBSiOnNETS Of CIANIE....05 .0ccc cs becs cnceee 840 
Gibson, Elizabeth, damages aw warded to, by 
commissioners of claims,........ niniehsaes 
Gibson, James W., damages awarded to, by 
commissioners of claims...............00 840 
Gibson, Margaret C., pension to....... ae 833 
Gilbert, John, damages awarded to, by com 
missioners of claims tuanedgtekeeercan ahckes 540 
Glaze, Moses, damages awarded to, by com 
missioners Of ClAIMS,........ 00. cesses coe i0 


Good, Elias, damages awarded ‘to, by cou 
missioners Of ClaimS......... ..ssseess 40 
Goodwin, Sophronia C., damages awarded to, 
by commissioners of claimms...............540 
Goodwin, William L., damages awarded to, 
by commissioners of claims............++ 849 
Grady, George W., damages awarded to, by 
commissioners of claimsS..............++. {() 
Grant, Albert,claim of, tobe examined, &c. ,842 
appropriation DU Gitvsocke <tele meaauadad deca 12 
Graviee, John, damages awarded to, by com- 
minsioners Of ClAIME.....0000 coe ceccce coe S40 
Gray, Hannah, pension oe <. 624 


sO II 


Green, Jane A., duplicate bond to he insted 


to, li place of one destroye j by y fire Boo 





Lil 


Green, McAllen, h unestead application of, 


dgeciared vaila 


Griffin, W. W., payment to, for services as 
COMMIISSIONIET ....0c000 veeeeeee eres piu S44 
Griffith. Lewis P., damages awarded to, by 
commissioners Of CIALIDS .......6. cseeeeees 840 
Grubb, Benjamin J., damages awarded to, by 
commissioners of CIALIS ..cccccce sesscecce S40 


Gunnell, obert, awarded to, by 


uamapyes 


commissioners Of Claims.,..............- 540 


I. 


all, Bazil, damages awarded to, by commis- 
EE OE OEE cssinn viinindee aivnes betes S40 

Hall, Jerry, dan res aWai led 1 », DY comm 
OURGTR OF CIBIGOG vi cnascecenevsseecos escnecess 540 


Hal , sobn Bs damage 


missioners Of 


Hamilton, Robert, damages awarded to, by 

commissioners Of ClAIMS......... ceccccces 841 

Harben, Nathaniel P., damages awarded to, 
by commissioners of claims............... S40 

Hardin, Mat tin P., payment to... 

Harding, Klizabeth, pension DUD. saith tine wewaes eee 

Harlan, | awarded to, by com 
missioners Of ClalmsS... ..........0.0. eeeeeee S40 


Harrison, Priscilla, 


saac, damag: 


pension to 12 800 


Hartman, William G., damages awarded to, 
by commissioners of claims.... ..840 
Haskin, James O. C., damages awarded to, by 
commissioners of claims................. 540 


Hawthorn, Horatio T., damages awarded | to, 


by commissioners of claims.............840 
Hayes, Malvina A. G., damages See 
by commissioners of Claims............... 840 


Llaynie, George C 
as Captain 


Llead, 


-» payment to, for services 


William H., damages awarded to, by 


commissioners Of Claims,........ .......-. O40 
Henderson, Thomas R., damages awarded to, 
by commissioners of claims......... ..... 840 
Henson, John, damages awarded to, by com 
missioners Of Claims... .......e. cecece cceees 840 


Hepburn, Phoebe, certain duplicate land 


warrants to be issued to, upon proof. 
We Dison wigayngh Sins igdies. mb ocan ia cervedns ogame 832 
to be returned upon, SiS ca celeste nse R52 
indemnity to the United States............. 832 


Herbert, Susan M., damages awarded to, by 
commissioners of claims..... ........ --+ 940 
Hess, George W., damages awarded to, by 
commissioners of claims...............0. $40 
Hess, damages awarded to, by com- 
WAISSIOTIGUR OF CIBITIRs.. 0:00 cccceccceese docgu 840 
Hicks, William C. 
by commiss 


Jacob, 


V., damages awarded 
loners Of claims..............! 

Charles E., homestead application of, 
declared valid $27 


Hill, 


Hipp, Charles, pete 10, ms Fae peenan slamps 
stole bh. evcvees ne 
Hi ixson, Noa ih, lowes ives aw: verde d ‘ta, by com- 
IBIBSIONOTS OF CLAMIB .0 snc coveneconccnsec ces 540 
Horace K., homestead application 
of, declared valid............... sodkuiysanenee 
Hoayland, Henry » homestead application 
Sis MOOR OTN oi nin nminsnsiichn vata nite 827 
Hoare, William J., 
declared valid 
Hodges, Oliver, damages awarded to, by com- 


Hoagland, 


TE TY ee eee 540 
Hoge, Solomon, damages awarded to, by com- 
missioners Of ClalmS...........cee0 sss. wae. 840 
Hogwood, Mary 8S., dam: ges awarded to, by 
commissioners Of Clalms..........cccce eee 840 


Hollingsworth, Charles L., damages awarded 
to, by commissioners of claims..........840 
Holmes, Thomas H., damages awarded to, by 
commissioners of claims....... : 540 
Homestead laws, certain applications under, 
on public lands in fowa deciared valid, 
$2-827 
adverse claims under, not affected......... oss 
rights of railroad comps anies notatlected, 
Hon, Robert C uwarded to, be 
commissioners of Claims................. «S840 
Houston, S., legal and political dis 
ubilities removed from........cec ceseee eee dso 
Houston, 8. D., allowance to be made to, in 
settlement of his accounts 


-+»5 GUamages 


George 


INDEX TO THE LAWS. 


Howard, W. A., payment to the legal repre- 
BENLALIVES OF ..c000 cocccence veccescececece sovces doi 
Howle, Malinda, damages awarded to, by com- 


missioners Of CialMS...... ....000. snabacaeie . 840 
Hoyt, Joshua W., homestead application of, 
declared valid......... acgnablpneivek sda site 826 
Humble, George W., damages awarded to, by 
commissioners of claims........ nGhegtaben $40 | 
Humble, Jacob, damages awarded to, by com- 
missioners Of ClALINS... .....ccc0 secccs cocces 840 
Hutchison, William, pension to........... 2020 


I. 


Isom, Kr ’ damages awarded to, by com- 


missioners of ck 


nanuel 
\ 
Isom, William S., damages awarded to, by 
commissioners of ¢ 
Ives, A. Henry, damages awarded to, by com- 
missioners of claims...... > bab seer ea ewe ..540 
Ives, Reuben, damages awarded to, by com- 
missioners Of ClAalMS...... ....00 oe 840 


J. 


damages awarded to, by com- 
ners of craiens os cocked 5h banekbuns 840 
annie M., payment to, for cotton 


Jackson, Cato, 
missi 


Jackson, 


seized by Government..... sp cpuchessou pedase 829 
Jemison, er J., payment to, of veteran 
UIE cxcesn n6dnies apceees Penne eee neeeee eee pipes OOO 


Jobe, T. J legal and political disabilities 


PSOE EGE conine sopsscaes cx prennnees neneaes 823 
Johnston, James ‘I’., payment to, for sale of 
SOME MMs ci ve agl coves sabiacdanisanis ceanas ace are 825 


Jones, Daniel, damages awarded * by com- 


missioners of claims. ; ..840 
Jones, Kiley, damages awarded t », by com- 
missioners of claims See) ae 840 


Jones, Thomas, damages awarded to, 


by com- 
missioners of claims.... 


Jones, Thomas W., damages aw: warded to, by 


commissioners of Claims.............+.0.840 
Joues, William, damages awarded to, by com- 
missioners Of ClaimS..........es eeeeee css 840 
Joy, James I"., certain premises to be deliv- 
ered, and interest paid to............. see 20 
Joyce, John, damages awarded to, by com- 
missioners Of Claims..........ccsee seses +22 040 
Judd, Join B., homestead application of, 
declared valid..... al spe vakaakais So waaiee .82 
Judd, Margaret H., pension to...... connec 
K. 


Karner, Sir Lanslet, damages awarded to, by 


commissiouers of claims..... bdSoeee Jen ive OhO 
Kay, Joseph W., damages awarded to, by 
commissioners of claims...... .......... .840 
Kealy, John, damages awarded to, by com- 
missioners Of claims........... sion Gee ons 840 
Kearney, Louisa, damages awarded to, by 
commissiouers of Claims............ es. 840 


Keenan, James, in settlement of accounts of, 
allowance to be made for loss of ex- 
DROBIR hikes cess. See Pierda hbe Wen knecapiie cogpee tiie 

Kelley, Mrs. Fanny, payment to, for property 
destroyed by Indians... 


Kennamore, Jacob L., damages awarded to, 


by commissioners of claims.............. 840 
Kennamore, John B., damages awarded to, 
by commissioners of claims............. .840 


Kennamore, Keziah, damages awarded to, by 
commissioners of claims 840 


Kennamore, Seaborn F., damages awarded 
to, by commissioners of claims.........840 


Kennedy, Mrs. R. A., payment to, for naval 

stores delivered by her husband...... 835 
Kenyon, Elizabeth, pension t0..........000. +6828 
Kile, Wiiliam W., damages awarded to, by 


commissioners of claims........... «00000840 
King, Sarah, damages awarded to, by commis- 
sioners of claims..... Sau ebiarsseeene a nenee ee 
Kinkead, isaac L., payment to, for services 
as captain..... Sole aati as nie i ntsgdeniauanens 827 
Kline, John B., damages awarde d to, by com- 
missiouers of claims....... pe ieetens cee 840 
Knapp, iracy 8., homestead application of 
declared valid bitline oven tsbGibi he wieseens’ we vessel 26 


Knowles, 
COUMIDISS 


Kdmund, damages awarded to, by 
aii e kis 540 


iouers of claims 


ee 840 | 


laims...... sence eaeae 840 | 


pes aonbeaeae i wae So | 


ann oe ee 





| Marshal of 


Lamb, Harriet, damages awarded to, by com. 
missioners of claims...... cdsbebnsd bvesdss a 
Lamdin, N.H., appointed as second assis: 


engineer in the Navy......... .......0. 00... R04 
Lands, ‘public, certain homestead applica: 

for, in Lowa, declared valid...... wos 826-897 

adverse claims not affected........00000.... = 


rights of railroad companies not affected, 


Lane, Mary C., damages awarded to, by oy 
missioners of claims....... arid: » by cow 

Larry, James, damages awarded to, by «& 
missioners of claims........ Pereb dake + seve. 8 

Lashlee, Henry C., damages awarded 
commissioners of claims...................84 


Laughiin, Nancy, damages 
commissioners of claims........ ......... 
Lawless, Augustine, damages awarded to, 
commissioners of claims.............. 84 


awarded ¢ to, by 


Laws, Calvin A., pension to..........06. 0.0. & 
Laycock, John S., damages awarded to, }y 
commissioners of claims...................84/ 
Lee, Margaret, pension to. .......2. ceeeeeec as, 825 
Lee, Margaret G., damages awarded to hei; 
of, by commissioners of claims.... ......84) 
Lemly, Keuben, jr., damages awarded to, by 
commissioners of claims........... eet R4 


Lemly, Reuben, sr., damages ‘awarded to, | 
commissioners of claims.. sb asuap ese 
Lewis, John T’., damages s awarded to, by e 
missioners of claims........... Peete iecle. 8 


M. 


Maguire & Cathron, compromise offered by, 


me. 


to be accepted ..... dj vesete bee pea wethne wanted 82 
Mauley, Joseph, homestead application 
declared valid.............. UIs cckcs! 82] 
Mansfield, David, damages awarded to, by 
commissioners of claims..............0.... S4 
Marcy, William, damages awarded to, by cou 
missioners of claims Modes POE is ices: Si) 


Marks, 8S. F., sureties of, re leased, provided 


ee eee 


wee ORR eee ee eee eeeee Cee eee teeeenes 


district of South Carolina, add 


tional compensation to the, and his 
deputies coe ces ceccee covees ceeces eee coeeeeces ons $ 
Martin, Jonathan, damages awarded to, by 
commissioners of claims................4. 4 
Mayo, Blackmore H., damages awarded 
by commissioners of claims............... ‘4 
Mayo, Robert A., payment to, for toba 
furnished the Navy Department......... 82 
| McArthur, Alexander, payment to, for 
juries to his house............... eves 
McCalla, Louis J., homestead applicatio: 
CORUROOG COG os 55a 5c ced ik ske os cnce scien: 82 


McCann, Dwight J., claim of, to be exas 
ene Bi Rnidacdl Hikes ciebstvaivieive 
appropriation for...... : 
McCarthy, Ann, bounty certificate to be it issued 
McCauley, Chelsea, damages awarded to, by 
commissioners of SO shislide sissies ond 840 
McConn, Alexander, payment to, to reimburse 
him for expenses Of suit......... ...000 89) 
McCrary, Benjamin P., damages awarded to, 
by commissioners of claims.............. 840 
McDavid, Albert, damages awarded to, ' 
commissioners Of Claims......... ....0. +O! 
McDonald, Ellen, damages awarded to, \y 
commissioners of claims...... ..........-D4! 
McGill, Hugh M., damages awarded t to, oy 
commissioners of claims.,...........06. 4 
McKaskell, Julia Ann, damages awarded 
by commissioners of claims............- 840 
McKee, Martin C., damages awarded to, \! 
commissioners Of Claims......... 6. ..++54! 
McKenzie, Lewis, damages awarded to, 
commissioners of claims...............66 M4 
McKinney, Mrs. Frances A., payment to, 
one year’s salary of her deceased | 


band..... ; g28 


McLain, Russell M., homestead applical! 
Of, declared valid...... ....46 -sseseees veerees “ 
MeMahan, Thomas, damages awarded to, "! 
commissioners of claims...... ......++++ ‘4 
MecNana, Sarah, pension to...... ......666 . 
McQuown, Dr. John H., payment to, fo: 
Vices aS acling assistant surgeon........°? 
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sf.Williams, Henry, damages awarded to, by 
P :missioners lt A wale .840 
Mesde, Alex sander, damages awarded to, by 
ymim! issioners of claims. cocccvcs Sabha 
Merchant, L., and Company, payment to, for || 
steam- tug Neatie...... cecaaiine irmnedeewane <cee | 
Millard, Josiah, damages awarded to, ‘by com- 
missioners Of CLAIMS. 0.2.04 cesses peeves eoee B40 | 
Miller, James T., sureties of, released......836 
Miller, dohn, ds amages s awarded to, by commis- | 
siovers of claims..... Tabakattbaenasaicaeaaae 
Miller, Nathan, homestead application of 
; declared ULI on Lia eaneelan autem gboccexetne 
Milligar, James, damages awarded to, by com- 
~~ missioners Of ClaimS......... ....ccece ooo 0840 
Milligan, Jane, damages awarded to, by com- 
missioners Of ClAIMB...cccoce .cccccece overe- D4 
Milis, James, damages awarded to, by com- 
missioners Of ClALMS. ....06 ..cesceee soe 0000840 
Milone, John, credit to be allowed, in settle- 
ment Of his RECOUNES......000 cecseceee oer GOO 
Mitchell, George W., payment to, as part 
owner of se -hooner Thomas J. F razier, 829 | 
damages awarded to, by commissioners of 
CIGLIDR cssnncsonsveereen SES ee ee 
Mitchell, Joka W. -» payment to, as part owner 
of schooner Thomas J. Frazier..........829 
Mitchell, S. B., parvannt to, as part owner of 
schuoner Thomas J. Frazier.............829 
Moler, Daniel, damages awarded to, by com- 
missioners OE NOG go scien shane indconaieian ae | 
Monch, William H., damages awarded to, by | 
commissioners Of ClaimS.....+.00.-++++00-840 || 
Montgomery, Joseph, pension Se ae 823 
Moutgomery, Mary Ann, pension to.........834 | 
Moore, Ely, allowance and payment to estate 
OF .ccocsces © evccce Os coe coece cocces coccces ba ddengnaee 
loore, Sampson, damages awarded to, by 
commissioners Of ClalMS......c2 seer eee O41 
Morgan, Elizabeth H., pension to...........524 | 
Morgan, Nathan, pension 0......00 secsees oe 830 
Morrow, William H. B., damages awarded to, | 
oe commissioners of CIOTING «. cnacéhcvunen ee} 
Morse. Wylis B., homestead application or 
decl ared valid Ses a8 .82 
ley, William F., damages awarded to, o 
commissioners of claims. si tiaann Chena eee Un 
Moyers, Jacob, damages awarded to, by com 
missioners Of ClaiMs...... seo cecees seers Oth 
William B., payment to, as passed mid- || 
hipman in the Navy vie a 
Muter rs baugh, David M., damages awarded to, || 


cou 














Muse, 


by commissioners of claims..,.........-...841 || 
Mutersbaugh, John B., damages awarded to, | 
' 


by commissioners of claims...............841 | 
Myers, Christian, damages awarded to, by ] 
commissioners of claimS..........0. e0++00. 841 | 

; 

Nelson, Margaret, pension to....... | 
Nelson, Thomas H., damages awarded to, by | 
commissioners Of ClaimS...... .....s0+-.-S41 | 
Newlan, John F., damages awarded to, by | 


296 
sapasiale don | 


commissioners of claims....... ae 841 || 
Nichols, Joseph, damages awarded to, by | 
commissioners of claims........ Oe 


Nisson, Edward, homestead application of, 
declared valid... ........ 2-826 


Nixon, William, payment to, for carrying the 
mails.. cope Gae 


“vr } 
Okes, James, damages awarded to, by com- 


seeee fee wee eens 


TON Oe ee wee ree eee ee Bee eee ee eee ee eee ® 


missioners Of Claims... ....c.se0 see eee seees .841 | 
Nott, Thomas B., homestead applicauion of, || 
declared valid......... ..... sicehes sacahaceeehies eee T 


Nye, 


) Mar; yaret, pension cael nti ] 

| 
O. 
O'Brien, John, damages awarded to, by com- || 
missioners Of ClaiMS......00 .sse0e sesseeeee B41 





live 
U-ive, Ira, damages awarded to, by commis- 


Swners of claims..........- scala dcieee 
Viive, Merrill, damages awarded to, by com- 

nissioners of claims. las 841 || 
Umaha Nat ional Bank, payment to, in place | 
of certain draft. . sseecees BOO || 
by ond ot indemnity... Sh ah Bi cents Tica dihgaseens once 
O'Neill, Arthur, damages awarded to, by com- || 


missioners of claims.. | 
“il, Elizabeth, pension i ae 


O'Ne 


INDEX TO THE LAWS, 


O'Neil, Michael, 


declared valid.. 


homestead application of, 
827 


Onkabye, the schooner, payment to shiident 


of O. H. Berryman, deceased, and others, 
FOF PTIZE- MONEY. 0000.00 200 veesecee vee ove soeee BBO 
Orner, Daniel, charge of desertion against. to 
be removed.......cee secececess | 


Osborn, Cyrus, damages awarded to, by com- 


missioners of vlaims............... 541 
Osborn, Seth, damages awarded to, by | com- 
missioners of claims......... baka o senceee 


Otis, William Henry, payment to, for dam- 
ages done to land of.... 


if 


Page, Lambert C., damages awarded to, by 
commissioners of claime.. ictus ee 


o seen ceeeerese wee 204 


Parker, Levi, damages awarded to, by com- 


missioners - claims... 


whiitaows 541 
Parr, Joel E., 


damages awarded to, ‘by com- 


missioners Of Claims... .......2...+ 00. ese 00s 841 
Parris, George W., pension to........... 20 000830 


Patillo, Benjamin F’., damages awarded to, 
by commissioners of claims. ..............841 
Patterson, Richard L., damages awarded to, 
by commissioners of claims..............841 
Patton, John T., damages awarded to, by 
commissioners of claims 84] 
Paxson, James A., damages awarded to, by 
commissioners of claims........... : 
Payne, Anva M., damages awarded to, by 
commissioners of claims..................840 
Payne, Mrs. Columbia N., payment to, for 
losses sustained by her father...., 
Peace, William, damages awarded to, by com- 
missioners of claims. Wbeeeeaakis aniniess One 
Peacock, Thomas J., damages awarded to, 
by commissioners of claims ..............841 


teeree eee 


|| Pearce, William G., damages awarded to. by 


commissioners of claims.............. 0.6 0. 839 
Pearl, Marcus, damages awarded to, by com- 
Missioners Of CIALIS. .......eccscvcces see eee S41 
Pech, Frederick, payment to............ 835 
Peck, Van Hook & Co., certain internal rev 
enue tax remitted to. pitiseeatheae Oe 
Pendleton, James M., damages awarded to, 
by commissioners of claims ....... siisee O41 
Pendleton, Mrs. Harriet B., certain prize- 
money to be paid to, due her late hus- 
band, George H. Pendleton..............832 
Pensions to— 
Aremmtroig, Marg esis oases o00sceecesnescoviesesss OOo 
Becker, Margaretta.. ........ {ihamvcaaen ease 
Bertenay. Wihlignt: Fhe osc. cov sceissccre cen sve pene 


I, TO A iets ile ittichaidie oun pies 830 
Bryant, Joseph......... while <ittiit tiehoasgd niaieey sche 
Carbaugh, Jobn..... achelb aii biuR bathe locas 828 


Coggins, Margaret...... Dadi bencdttateeid 
Coidwell, Margaret Vo Seeauia ih 

Comparet, Theodore B25 
Cooper, Abraham.,.......... ‘ jstidaen thd 
CTRL dics Wiis sdeig silnged oun siuiesd tee he odeata 842 
Crowell, Catherine ........ 3 


824 
533 








Dayton, Frederick = minor ¢ childess 
of. . eer ore er Teer s'c000Z0 
Yunlap, elie Selita sninaibitihicsainlie 

Kiderkin, Phebe Ts etaatacipe said ia 832 


SEs | EMOBI s b eninsct wile ond sobunds cided enn 
Deane. Sarah ....<a- sa ophslcce ind tadbetbinwee 
Farragut, Virginia ce pwidvdiictentibcdntidecnee 





Foster, L. Adelia.. bsbaideide Meda teu shat 842 
Freshour, W illiam..... soekbuauthiene eel calibeas 833 
Garlick, Frederick A........ bi etheae ae 825 
Gibson, Margaret € ..... i car dda elias hag heen 
CR, SEMI as cins tis xasnieeitiidiien ccdsipithie ale 
Harding, Elizabeth... .828 
NT I a cadinile anhiidchnddt tite 833 
ROI We MANO Sin kak sind ites deca cd HED 
BOG, Mimreares, Ei sieisie scenes savindsvesnnsscdss 888 
OR, TO iincidienn ide ects benn vied 823 
Laws, CalvinA ........ obs teks dveereadttain 836 


Riis. PAA INIOD c6scn cid creer otk das tee sevtee wb ORO 
) 


McNana, Sarah... 


eee RET Ce ee eee eee eee ere ~~: 


Montgomery, J O8@ph, .......4 06 000 cee vee coe 2 O23 
Montgomery, Mary Ann, .......00 seeseeeee oes 884 
Morgan, Elizabeth H ........ 2.0... eee ovens 
Morgan, Nathan ... 100.00 cee cee coe cee cee vee vee SO 


Nelson, Margaret asi takes cathe vedic ce sien 
Nyce, Margaret 8.4 


Pensions to—Contlinued 
O’ Neill, Elizabeth..... Da 
Parrigs) Geeta Wy iscsans csccasceccssccsese ceowes ORE 





Pugh SUT Atenatet ope.cegwanides 833 
Reinfort, Andrew .....0..ce0e seveee oveees cosees OBL 
Riley, Margaret........ SC wechinainbss pectin OOO 
Rite shey, Amanda M., minor children of, 828 
Rose John B............. cvesbw seheine tesevecenes BOO 
Rudolph, Martha G ...... aeesedd 2 ébcnccendestesOOn 
Ryan, Abigail. ......... ccs. suleniicin 
Scott, Captain Henry M............. 0000000 82D 
Shaffer, Samuel..... Paid Opa cuneiectell Kiexde OOS 
St. Louis, George J sn pGcialen gunk 4st Chale 
DOP DIP s: SOM is ark rvecanenvininntantnise ee 
Sutton, A. Schuyler.,.... ....scces vccssvveeesSdS 
Taylor, William B......... Sd acerbes cenuiat diene OOS 
Whiting, peeorernaineaeslinetittene nein 
| a re 
Perkins, Captain B. R., payment to bei 
oot retake a wonscee sree OuW) 
Peyton, Benj :min, “damages “awarded to, by 
commissioners of claims...... éde edetbevec OG 
Phelps, John W., payment to, for rent of cer- 
1510. IANGR: : s ccaseaie os ‘ in 842 


Phifer, John P., , damages awarded. to, bye com- 
missioners Of Claims............0+ cee eee eee D4 
Pickel, Rufus M., credit te be ‘ allowed, for 
revenue stamps lost........... 
Pierce, Albert D., 


66 ose ceo seecsee 
credit to be allowed, in 


settlement of his accounts... 0.0... eed 

Pi o r| \ d } 
ierpont, Joseph, damages awarded to, by 
commissioners of claims..... oan nap eber sete S41 


Pitsenberger, Granderson, homestead appli- 
cation of, declared valid...................827 
Plaugher, Samuel H., damages awarded io, 
by commissioners of claims..............841 
Poor, Baxter M., damages awarded to, by 
commissioners of claims...................541 
Porter, William W., damages awarded to, by 
commissioners Of claims......... 0.0.6.0... 841 
Potts, John, payment to, for services as dis 
bursing clerk............... ish iee GOO 
such services to be paid for he reafter, whether, 
&e.. ease . das tae Wed noddeesOe 
Pratt, Milo, payment ‘to, for contract, &...830 
Preémption settlers, certain, in California, 

to have oue year from, &c., to prove, &ec., 


their claims......... ietuse sed 824 
Pressley, B. C., credit to be allowed, i in se uile- 
ment Of his acCOunts... ....... ...cceceesss OL 


P reston, William P., payme nt to, for expe nses 


in ae WOR iii ccecsebibelced stedehoee 
Pugh, Nancy E., pension to........... ides mises 833 
Pugh, William, damages awarded to, by com- 

missioners of claims...........++ Ocavigectoen ah 
Pumphrey, John R., homestead application of, 

declared valid ....... Vv tuitions veri dap dusien 2000 82 


Purdy, James 8., damages awarded to, by 
commissioners of claims seocesee O41 


eeeeeeeee 


R. 
Radovich, Marco N., damages awarded to, by 
commissioners of claims...... eit. O4l 


Rahn, Thomas, damages awarded to, by com- 
missioners of Cclaims.. : Dinpaee teetes 841 
Rains, Edward, damages ‘awarded to, by com- 
missioners of eclaims........... edie xecue ten 841 
Ransin, James H., damages awarded to, by 
commissioners of claims...... soba sthnn soca 
Raster, Herman, credit to be allowed, in set- 
tlement of his accounts...... Jasybutesdeses S44 
Read, Hiram W., damages awarded to, by 
commissioners of claims......... 
teed, K., payment to, for detention of ship,°7 
teed, F., paymentto, for detention of ship,857 
Reeve, Selah V., payment to, for services as 
quaste rmaster sergeant..... ba bbeane deandow 854 
Reid, Benjamin F., damages awarded to, by 
comm issioners Of claims... ...... ss. B84 
Reintfort, Andrew, pension t0......-.-00ceeeee $32 
Rerick, Isaac 1., homestead application of, 
deolared waliQiiiiesics occ socsce tases peptnekawnd 
Reynolds, Benjamin W., allowance and pay- 
BION tO secede cvedcsees cccscssced ster Ne S44 
Richards, Zalmon, damages awarded to, by 
commissioners of claim6..................541 
Riggs, Joel, homestead application of, de 
clared valid * 


Riley, Marguret, pemBiOn 0... .........066 6 DUO 


re 








LIV 


Ritchey, Amanda M., pension to minor chil- 


dren of... widen enivenitile ii eee 
Robb, T. P., app ropriation or ‘the relief 
"on = -aclceniee ne aeeeene vegies 843 
Roberson. Evelina W.., damage 1s awarded to, 
by commissioners of CIBTME is 08 tee 
Roberson, James, damages awarded to, by 
commissioners of claims..................841 
Roberson, William F., damages awarded to, 
by commissioners of claims... ........... 84] 
Roberts, Robert F., damages awarded to, by 
commissioners Of Claiins............008 vee 841 
Robinson, James R., damages awarded to, 
by commissioners of claims.............+ S41 
Robiason, John J., damages awarded to, by 
commissioners Of Claim®...... .........06. 841 
Robinson John W., damages awarded to, by 
commissioners Of ClaiimS......... ....-e0e 841 
Rogers, George, homestead application of, 
RINE GENE sve 096450 0050 0456655 eos ed 827 
Rose, John B., pension to... ...... 0.06. econ 856 
Rudolph, Martha G., pension to... .......0+6 832 


Rumsey, William T., damages awarded to, by 
commissioners Of ClaimsS......... ......... 841 
Rupp, George H., payment to, for loss of 
NN deeul vivinnoadacdbis shsuds ceavcdin ol ceeeks R25 
bond of indemnity...........000 esceee see vee 000820 
Russell, Mrs. Martha L. House, payment to, 
in full compensation for losses sustained 

by her during the war... ...........006 000000 B29 
Ryan, Abigail, pension t0............0..c000 eee 896 


S. 


Sabin, Harvey W., patent of, may be extended 


for the benefit of the widow Otis cakennds Oi 
Sagar, William, damages awarded to, by com 


missioners of claim eeceaend .. 841 
Sanders, Benjamin V., damages awarded to, 

by commissioners of claims ...........+ 841 
Savage, Simeon, patent of, extended........ 842 
Schooley, Milton, damages awarded to, by 

commissioners Of ClaimS...... 0.6. cece 841 | 
Seoul, Captain Henry M., pension to........ 825 
Scott, Virginia, damages awarded to, by com- 


missioners of claims....... .841 


pegar, 


farm 
Sellers, Coleman, may apply tor extension of 


832 


SOCOBTS SIOGOIE. cis nnbcnidatesveseesr es benoeieats 858 
Sellers, William, may apply for extension of 
GROTON LE ois son dasecsen<sabuieses nectar 838 


Sewell, Philip, jr., damages awarded to, by 


commissioners Of ClaimsS.........e00 ceees 841 
Sewell, P hilip, sen., damages awarded to. by 
commissioners of Claims... ......... ..eee 841 
Seys, John, credit to be allowed........ ee 
Shaffer, Samuel, pension t0...........000 ceeeee 833 
Shepard, Horace bB., payment to, for beer 
stainps destoyed by fire..........ccccesees 841 
Sherman, Albert, damages awarded to, by 
commissioners Of Claims............0. ...841 
Shook, Charles W., homestead application of, 
declared valid........ bin ii estetenlianaens 827 
Sibley, John G., damages awarded to, by 
commissioners of claims.............. 10 O41 
Silvouse, Jacob, damages awarded to, by com- 
missioners of cluims.......... serbia pees Seka 841 
Simons, James, damages awarded to, by com- 
missioners of claims......... bitin sen 


., the Attorney General to 
from the State of Virg hia moneys 


Simpkins, Jesse d 


receive 


deposited by, NU ee te el ie 833 
sureties on the bond of, to be released 
ig AEB spisnnnehcGshins vob chhapeasnes i wenae ait 83% 
proceedings against, to be stayed if, &c...833 
interest not to be charged upon, &c...... $33 
Skeeter, Jason, damages awarded to, by com- 
missioners Of Claims...... .....sc00 ceeees eee S41 
Smith, John J., payment to, for cotton deliv- 
ered to the Government. ............ 0.000 $42 
Smith, Mrs. Julia A., payment to, for services 


rendered by her husband 
Smith, William D., damages awarded to, by 


commissioners Of Claims......cce .ccscees $41 
Soldiers, certain, to be reimbursed for loss of 
clothing by fire at Chicago. ........ » aineieise 823 


South Carolina, additional 
the marshal of the 


deputies 


compensation to 
district of, and his 
.856 


Joseph, payment to, for use of his | 
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commissioners Of ClaimS...........seee se 841 
Spencer, Charles, payment to, for destruction 
of property Of..........00 ceseee ees $s Selene ans 834 
Spencer, Henry W., payment to, for destruc- 
tion of property Of...... 2.2.08 sees Padeeeden 34 
Spencer, Thomas F., payment to, for horse 
taken by Government..........0.-.+++ 844 
Sperry, Henry C., homestead application of, 
declared valid...... eiahte Wesbseuen sds s s000- Gad 
aa: T. Edward, homestead applic: ation 
of, declared valid..... widgbtdees svens ines .826 
Spring, Harriet, payment to, as heir of c ap- 
tain Williams Barker..............0.. biseen 842 
Squires, William M., homestead application 
of, declared valid....s. ...s+. s+ s secave ose 
St. Louis, George J., pension to.......... oe Ba4 


Stafford, Johu, damages awarded to, by com- 
missioners of cluims..... die sds OAS thee 
Stafford, Sarah S., 83 


Stafford, William M., payment to, for ser- 
WRC ROLE sd vobe Sbdnusedy 5scee S00400500% 843 
Stamps, Daniel, damages awarded to, by 
commissioners Of Claims. .......6. «00000. 841 
Stansifer, Simeon, credit to be allowed, in 
settlement of his accounts............ .... 848 


Steele, James W., damages awarded to, by 
commissioners of claims..... fens eh 841 
Stewart, lhomas B., payment to, to reiznburse 
him for 30 
Stiles, Edward, may 


receive pay of retired 
second assistant 


engineer in the United 


OG IG 0 din sda ended evn ned cbiovneoees 829 
Sturtevant, George W., payment to..........844 
Supple, James, pension to. ..........0. ceeeeeees 833 
Sutton, A. Schuyler, peusion to..... @ seeee 2. 800 


Szabad, Brevet Colonel Emeric, eer to, 


for services as aide-de-camp.............834 
i 
Taylor, William B., pension to........... » 1.803 


Tebbets, Hiram B., damages awarded to, by 


commissioners of claims..... yea bok 841 
Tennent, Harriet, damages awarded to, by 
’ £ » YD! 

commissioners of cluims....... iS) sskes oe 
lerrell, Garrett, damages awarded to, by com- 
missioners Of Claims......... 0.0000 se cece eee S541 


Thomas, Henry C., damages awarded to, by 
commissioners of claims, 841 


teen eeee Oe eeee nee 


Southern, Richard, damages awarded to, by | 


payment tO. ....... ao heats 28509 |} 


|| Vanderbergh, Gilbert, 





EXPENSES Of BSUIL. ..ccceee seseceees de. || 


Thomas J. I'razier, the schooner, payment to | 


owners Of, for repairing............600 ..829 
Thomas, Lorenzo, jr., damages aw: arded to, 
by commissioners of claims. ......... ..841 
Thompson, Charles H., payment to, of claim 
against the Government. ...... jew snntes teen 
Thompson, James D., damages awarded to, 
by commissioners of claims.. AOS 
Thompson, Waddy, damages awarded to, by 
commissioners of claims....... pas cueve cok 841 
Throckmorton, Hugh W., damages aweitded 
to, by commissioners of claims.........841 
Tiffany, Herman, homestead application of, 
declared valid........... . 
Timberlake, William H., dam: ages 
to, by commissioners of claims. .........841 
Tisdale, Matthew, damages awarded to, by 
commissioners of claims............. panel 
Toban, Norman S., homestead application of, 
declared valid........... e cess eeeeerece sescek 
Tolman, Chester C., application of, tor ex- 
tension of patent to be reheard, &c....838 
Topping, William R., damages awarded to, 
by commissioners of claims..... ...841 
Tracy, Charles I’., indemmnity to, for losses by 
Indian depredations ..... dbd db sath wocten Sed 829 
Trimble, Asa M., payment to, for services as 
lieutenant, &e ‘ 
Trisler, Lewis, damages awarded to, by com- 
missioners Of Claims... .....s.00 see eee eee oe B41 
Tucker, John H., damages awarded to, by 
commissioners of claims.................. 841 
lurner, Benjamin, damages awarded 10, by 
COMMMISSONers OF CLAMS... ....0. ceseeeee Sil 
Turner, Jacob, damages awarded to. by com- 


awarded 


826 


seeeeee 


missioners of claims. ; ..841 
Tuttle, Daniel, homestead ap plic ation of, 
declared valid... oan nde te utath dade 827 
Tynes, Richard, damages awarded to, by 
coipmissiouers of Clatms......... .. S41 


Upson, Gad E., account of William _ Clark 


Wallis, 


Ne a rnin 
> 


U. 


| Uber, C. A., may receive pay of rite” te 
ond oa engineer in the Navy... 

Underhill, J. S., pepe to, of claims agai we 
the ee ee 

United States 


ress Company, Certais 
bonds of a nited States to be da 
livered to the, in place of other 
destroyed by fire... ...... eos see see cee soe es, R3 
amount due on certain Treasury notes. to he 
SOME BO VIR «sees ccovonisvvnnsd spnnatisenese veaiy AD 


bond of indemnity ..........ssceceesesees 





administrator of, to be audited, &c.....9 
V. 


Valentine, Thomas B., claim of, to certajy 
land, to be heard, &.........s.seeeeeee. «894 
testimony at such hearing.......08 cess. Sy 
appeal to be taken within six months frow, 
&e eevee eeeeceese coccceses sence Si 
Vance, Zebulon ‘B., legal and political dis. 
abilities removed from.........c00 seeeeceee 839 
damages awarded 9, 
by commissioners of cluims..............84] 

Hook, Peck, & Co., certain 
revenue tax remitted email 
Vanniman, Benjamin, new bonds to be i issue 


Van _— 


89 


Ons tne seis ee ae 
OE OE STR occas <ccenuceestacassesses onc Rd 
Vaughan, Philip, damages awarded to, 
commissioners of claims.......... = 
Vigo, Colonel Francis, claim of, to ber ref 
to the Court of Olaims...... «..«. eee ‘837 
Virgil, William G., homestead - C eaeteat 
“decl ME EMD fa coccacods boxcotc ah dee 82 
Virts, William H., damages awarded { 
commissioners of claims.................. ‘st 
W. 
Waers, Hugh, homestead eee of, di 
clared WO 897 


Waers, Richard H., homestead applicat Lior 
GOGIGTOS PRIIG. .. 00000 see p00 000 0s 
Walker. James M., damages aw: arded 
commissioners of claims............. 8 
Zaphnatpaaneah, damages aw: 
to, by commissioners of chaims.........84 
Walters, George F. M., damages awarded 


by commissioners of claims.............. 
Walters, William, damages awarded to, 

commissioners of claims..................541 
Wampler, David, damages awarded to, 

commissioners of claims............ 


Ward, Charles L., homestead applicai lon 
declared valid......... 00.00 ees B27 

Ward, Martha, d: amages awarded. to, bye C 
missioners of claims............... a) 


| Ward, Sarah A., payment to, for an invent 


shosteeeaeD ii 


of her deceased husband..................594 


Wardwell, Charies P. S., claim of, for ext 
sion of letters-patent may be entertain: 
as Ba aa rah ove eth oe. comeet le senes gun sts one vss 839 

Ware, George, damages awarded to, by com 
missioners Of ClaimS... ......... see eee ceeeee 84] 

Waters, David, damages awarded to, by com- 
missioners Of ClAIMS.............0 seeeeee Ell 


Waters, Richard H., damages awarded to, bs 
commissioners of claims...... 





Watkins, Martin, new bonds 
Riese b weetes wOd Seseen ev ede seeps ots shes 
bond of indemnity............ ..se00 Fianna 828 
Watson, Alexander, payment to heirs of, ! 
property destroyed by Indians............ 839 
Watts, Benjamin, damages awarded to, !y 
commissioners of claims. ...... .......0. 654! 
Webb, John I., damages awarded to, by con 
missioners of claims........... ais eepwensee 811 
Webster, Homer, homestead application 
declared valid.............. Epbenkdeas cekcvives 2 
Webster, Nathan, damages awarded to, } 
commissioners of claums,...........5--+++ Bal 
Webster, William, payment to, as part own 
of schooner Thomas J. Frazier. ......... 829 
Weidner, Charles A., payment to, for set 


vices rendered in the erection of the new 
’ 


jail in the District of Columbia. ........- 83] 


We ip per, Jacob N., damages awarded to, DY 


{ 
commissioners of claims Si] 
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otworth, Harmon E., payment to, for ser- 
vices as lieutenant seteeeee seeeeeees 834 
West, Charles A., homestead application ‘of, 
Knee NE cs unicnisn acevo ee eeeeeeee ee 
, Thomas | D., payment to, for injury t to 
.-842 
Wester, llias, damages awarded to, by com- 
mi eee IN casi Cactiacsolatnnicannincs 841 
Whaley, Anna, deed of, to the United Stat es 
declare a OF A BOGE ess pices veeces se 
Whaley, Thomas, deed of, to the Un ited 
States declared of no effect.. 833 
Wheeler, Hiram C., homestes d application 
of, declared valid............. vse ee 200826 
Wheeler, Martin D., homestead meen” 
of, declared valid.. cecineaiaas 
White, David, damages - awarded to, by com- 
missioners of claims.. ove cee cces 841 
White, Edwin T., 
ssanmaialooerd of claims...... 
White, Exum, damages awarded to, by com- 
missioners of os cas cess oD 
White, Henry, damages awarded to, by com- 
missioners of claims... ..841 
White, 
commissioners of claims........... ‘ 
White, Warren, damages awarded to, by com- 
missioners Of Claim... ...... 20.0000 vee ere 4 


Y) 


| Wieland, Albert, double the cont 


| Wiggins, George T 
| Williams, Henry Clay 


damages awarded ‘to, by | 


Thomas J., damages aw: warded | to, by | 
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Whiting, Eliza, pension to...... 
Whiting, Sarah, pension to........ 
Whitney, Charles W., payment to, for enlarge 
ment of the iron-clad battery Keokuk,8 
Whitten, Seth M., charge of desertion removed 
from, and pay and. bounty allowed.. 
Whorton, Solomon, damages awarded to, by 
commissioners of claims.............. ... S41 
ract pnee e to 
carrying the mails 


. 528 


O20 


be allowed, for 


| Wiggins, Elijah, damages awarded to, by com- 


missioners of claims........ ‘ 
T., payment to, for seizure 
of house for hospit sl purposes........... 835 
» payment to, in settle- 
ment of his accounts Naess touaaiens wecomic 829 
Williams, Robert, jr., allowance to, in settle- 
ment of his accounts 828 
Williamson, Robert B., P 
erty taken 837 
W illoughby, James D., may apply for exten- 
sion of patent.: 838 
Wiltse, William H., homestead application 
ere we 827 
Wine, James N., damages awarded to, by 
commissioners of claims 
Winfrey, Solomon, damages awarded 1 
commissioners of claims... 





843 | 


LV 


Winona and St. Peters Railroad Company, 
amount of certain duties to be refunded 
to the 

Winslow, Joseph, homestead application o f. 
declared valid 

Wirtz, William, damages awarded to, by com 
missioners of claims 

Woodyard, Lieutenant Colonel tlumphrey M 
payment to the heirs of 133 

Wright, David L., payment to, for services as 
captain 642 

Wright, James C., damages 
commissioners of claims 

Wright, Jesse H., homestead application of, 
declared valid 8: 

Wunder, George Ott, damages awarded to, by 
commissioners of claims 

a 

Yeuff, William, damages awarded to, by com- 
missioners of claims...... 

Yored, George, homestead application of, 
declared valid 

Young, John, damages awarded 
missioners of claims 

Z. 

Zigler, John, damages awarded to, by com- 

missioners Of ClaimsS.............cccee seseee 841 
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Political Disabilities. 
SPEECH OF HON. LOT M. MORRILL, 


OF MAINE, 
Ivy tHE SENATE OF THE UNITED Srates, 
January 25, 1872. 


The Senate having under consideration the bill 


(H.R. No. 380) for the removal of legal and political | 


disabilities imposed by the third section of the four- 
teenth article of amendments to the Constitution of 
the United States— 

Mr. MORRILL, of Maine, said: 

Mr. Presipent: The proposition before the 
Senate in its present attitude, as I understand 
it. is twofold, on a bill and on an amendment. 
The bill standing by itself contemplates the 


removal of political disabilities from cer- | 
tain citizens who, by their own conduct, have | 


1) 


fallen under the ban of the Government. 
The amendment proposes to give certain 
‘eccommodations, privileges, facilities, and 
advantages,’’ to certain other citizens of the 


United States in the institutions and private | 


corporations of the States. The bill invokes 
in its behalf an express provision of the Con- 
stitution in aid of privileges which are com- 
mon to citizens of the United States. The 
amendment invokes an implication of some 
principle or provision of the Constitution some- 
where, or an implication arising from the gen- 
eral fitness of things possibly, to enable it to 
invade the domiciliary rights of the citizens 
of aState; and hence I have found it pos- 
sible, against all my inclinations to partici- 
pate very briefly in this debate, confessing, as 
{ do, that my chief interest relates to the 
amendment. 


One word, in the first place, as to the bill, | 


the question of amnesty. I have been accus- 
tomed from the beginning to think that am- 
nesiy—not universal, but general amnesty— 
was with us, is now, and from the beginning 
has been, a matter of public necessity; a neces- 


sity 80 exigent that it at once became a public | 


daty; and, of course, being a duty growing out 


of such public necessity, none of us need feel | 


that it is likely to pass into history with the 
taint of a bad example. 

Now, as to this proposition of amnesty as a 
public necessity, | hold that it grows out of 
the principles on which this nation conducted 
the war against the rebellion, and the policy of 
that war. If we had chosen to put the con- 
duct of the war upon different principtes the 
result would have been different; but we chose 
to put the policy of the war and the conduct 


of the war on principles which invoived the || 


absolute disability of twelve million peo- 
pie, citizens of the United States; and more, 
the absolute overthrow and subversion of the 
governments of eleven States. We held that 
alihough these people were citizens, and en- 
tiled while conducting themselves as citizens, 


to the privileges and immunities of citizenship, | 
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' ernment of the United States. 


including that of protection, when they had || 


resolved upon conspiracy and insurrection, and 
that had broken out into armed rebellion, and 
become geueral war, we had a right to declare 
them a public enemy, and treat them as a public 


enemy. Prosecuting the war upon this ground, | 


necessarily, at the surrender, these twelve mil 


° . : | 
lion people, formerly citizens. were subjects 


in a state of total civil and political disability, 
withoutsthe right of protection from the Gov- 


as I have already said, the operation of this 
principle and this conclusion of the war, dis- 
astrous to them, prosperous to us, had left 
these States in a perfect state of disorganiza- 
tion. 

How were they to be relieved from that con- 
dition of affairs? The first step toward recon- 


_Struction or reorganization of course was to 


qualify somebody to act. The first step there- 
fore wasamnesty. Accordingly, the President 
of the United States issued his proclamation 
of amnesty to enable the people to reorganize 


| governments in the insurrectionary States. 


But, sir, whether you regard the public neces- 
sity one of organizing the States, or one of 
qualifying these people to participate therein, 
amnesty at the surrender, at the conclusion 
of the war, was the great political, civil, and, 


| 1 may say as well, moral necessity of the 
| nation. 


Therefore, on these grounds, there never 
was a@ question about general amnesty; and 
without dwelling upon these points, everybody 
will see that our whole history and the con- 
duct of the executive Government and Con- 


| gress have been precisely in harmony with this 


| lamation was broad enough as a basis of 


general proposition. ‘The President’s proc- 
qualification for reorganizing these States. 
Congress, you remember, was a little more 
liberal, and its policy was broad enough for 


reconstruction, as it was supposed. 


| settled. 


The question, therefore, as it comes to us 
to-day, Mr. President, is not a question of 
gene:al amnesty atall. That question has been 
The only question now is, whether, 
having done so much as Congress already has 
under this provision of the Constitution in the 


Besides that,- 





SENATE. 


[ advert now tothe amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Massachusetts, [ Mr. 
Sumner.] ‘The first remark I make in regard 


| to that proposition is, that I do not think it 


| properly here. 


The Senator will pardon me 


| for saying as much; but for two reasons this 


proposition ought not, in any fair parliamentary 


| sense, to be submitted on this bill. In the first 


place it invokes the absurdity of the applica- 
tion of different rules of legislation in the same 


| measure which proposes to amend a bill by a 


| done in open Senate. 


| tion of questions of this complexion. 


majority vote which requires a two-thirds vote 
to pass. 

Moreover, the amendment, in substance and 
identity a bill upon your Calender, is not com- 
mended by any committee of thisbody. What 
are our committees for? Forthe investigation 
of matters in a way that we know cannot be 
The Senate has a Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, composed of men of 
eminent legal attainments, for the considera- 
This 
proposition does not come here, allow me to 


|| say, with the commendation of that commit- 


tee, if it has been to that committee at all; 


,and I shrewdly suspect that it has; nay, I 


think I am authorized to say it has been to 


| that committee, and it is certain that it did 


| thority for such a measure? 


way of removing these disabilities, we will pass || 
a bill which shall be less than universal, and | 


yet 80 general as that we are willing to allow 


the balance to stand, and thus put an end to | 


further bills in individual cases on this subject. 
For myself, | have come to that conclusion. 
I have been able to come to that conclusion 
all the more readily from the fact that the Pres- 


ident has deemed it consistent with the public | 


interest to commend it, and more especially 


from the fact that a committee of our own body | 


whose duty it has been to examine into the con- 
dition of affairs in those State, report that it 


would be not only to the advantage of the South, | 


but for the best interests of the nation at large. 


I dismiss this part of the subject with these 
remarks. 


not come out of it with its recommendation. 
I submit that for that consideration the Senate 
ought not to entertain a proposition so delicate 
and so important in its constitutional relations. 

But, Mr. President, of course all this does 
not touch, nor does any of it touch the great 
question involved in this proposition; and it 
is to that phase of the subject that for a few 
moments | invite the attention of the Senate ; 
and that is, the question of authority in the 
Constitution to pass this measure. What are 
the sources of power, in what especial pro- 
vision of the Constitution shall we find the au- 
And, sir, allow 
me to say that we shall not find it in the princi- 
ples of the Declaration of Independence, com- 
mended to us so eloquently by the Senator from 
Massachusetts. The Declaration of Independ- 
ence is a pervading and all-powerful influence ; 
nay, sir, an inspiration; it should inspire us 


_ to patriotic endeavor wherever its principles 


are brought in question; but, alter all, it is 


| but an influence; it is not a grant of power : 


|| trayed here. 


nor is it: an authority in the Constitution ; 
nor is itin any sense a warrant for legisla 
tive aggion; nor are any of those grand and 
sublid¥e doctrines which the honorable Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts has so eloquently por- 
‘The general fitness of things’ 
does not authorize us to do a thing here ques- 
tionable in the Constitution; and an appeal to 


| the moral forces of the age should not be suf- 


ficieut to justify the action of a Senator when 
action under the Constitution is im question. 
None of these things should move us at all. 
If the Senator from Massachusetts cannot put 
his finger on the provision of the Constitu- 
tion which warrants this measure, these impas- 
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sioned appeais to these high considerations 
should have no weightand 1 » force upon us at 
all. What is written in the Constitution which 
gives us the warrant for what you props f 
That is the q iestion, and that aion 

lam aware that the met ry olgreat ac hieve 
ment often invoked in bodies acting by a 
written auth rity, and here now { ire to'd 
that the principles of the Declaration of Inde- 
pend nee andthe doctrive of the “eg ality of 


ou d prompt us. 
what? 
Prompt 


country? 


all men before the law’’ sl 
So they should; bat prompt us to 
Prompt us to very great diligence? 
us to violate the our 
No. Prompt us to venture so much as to 
hazard its infringement? No. ‘That is no 
rem¢ dy at all. If it is desirable for the Gov 
ernment of the United States to invade the 
domestic domain of the pe@ple of the States 
in their domestic and social’ relations which 


Constitution of 


| is implied in government? 


politic? A 


the honorable Senator undoubtedly thinks 
it is, there is a way to do it without viola 
ting the Constitation of the United States. | 


Let the voice of the Senator from Massachn- 
setts ring through the land for an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States to 
give him the authority he invokes here, and 
not persuade us by the memory of deeds and 
events of other times to violate an instrument 
which we sworn in defense 
of which the American people have so recently 
poured out so freely of their blood and treasure. 

Why, Mr. President, | suppose no people 
on earth, in their devotion to principle and 
leyalty to conscience, surpassed the Puritans 
of New England, and when they came to this 
country, they came to serve God, and with the 


are to protect, 


Book of God in their hands as their guide and | 


rule of conduct, and they intended to live and 
die by it; but they did not find it quite ade 
quate to the duties of civil government. When 
they signed that civil compact on board the 
Mayflower they were not ignorant of the laws 
of Moses, which were sufficient for their guid- 
ance as individuals; but they did not forget 
that, with them even, the text ‘* He that ste: 
eth a man shall surely be put to death’’ was 
not law in their new relations, unless they 
chose to reénact it. 

But, Mr. President, I turn now to those pro- 
visions of the Constitution upon which I under- 
stand the honorable Senator from Massachn- 
setts in a general waytorely. To be sure, my 
friend has not allowed himself to be committed 
to any particular provision of the Constitution. 
He very prudently and skillfully reserves the 
benefit of the entire powers and body of the 
Constitution to fall back upon; but if I can 
trace through his speeches the sources of the 
authority for his bill, they grow principally out 
of the recent thirteenth and fourteenth amend- 
ments. Let us consider, in the first place, 
what changes those amendments have madein 
the general constitution of the country. I 


know an opinion has gone abroad, to some | 


extent from this Chamber, that most extraor- 
dinary changes have been made in the fund- 
amental powers of the Government by those 
amendments, and I think in this wise: first, 
it is said that the amendments have made a very 
marked change in the matter of citizenship ; 
that citizenship is not now what it was before 


the fourteenth amendment was adopted ; that 
now citizenship is general in the Unitedi@tates ; 
there is a United States citizenship which there 


was not before ; and now, underthe fourteenth | 


amendment, it is said that a citizen of the 
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doctrine fora moment. I contest both those 
propositions. [contend that in this respect 
these amendments have made no change what- 
ever in the organie law; it is simply a dec- 


the law always was. As such, 
hey évolve a political truism. 
the Constitution 


laration of what 
in these respects. t 


The law always was so since 

of the United States was formed, an id in the 
1 } 

nature of things tl Was so. W batever the law 


might have been prior to the formation of the 
Constitution of the United States, since that 
time there has been one general citizenship, 
and we all of us 
State at the adoption of the Constitution and 
been citizens of the United States. 


have , who were citizens of the 
since, 
that not so? 
was Otherwise? Why, sir, is that a proposi- 
tion which needs to be argued? How other- 
wise could government be instituted? What 


is a government. 
Citizenship, mem- 


body-politie 
What is involved in that? 
bership, and membership is citizenship. 


fore, when the Government of the United 


There- | 


Was | 
Was there ever a time when it | 


What is a body- | 


States under the Constitution was organized | 
by the citizens of the several States and made | 


a Government, there you had a general citi- 
zenship, a general citizenship to 
intent. That isa matter to be examined by 
and by. But so far as the Government of the 
United States was concerned every citizen in 


the whole land was made a citizen of the 
United States, and became a citizen of the 
United States by the inherent force and 


energy of that act itself. Accordingly, all 
through this Constitution you will find that in 
order to enable anybody to participate in pub- 
lic affairs he must be a citizen of the United 
States. 


have been a citizen of the United 


| States a certain period of time, and so of a 


Representative, and so of all the officera of 


the Government to whom either political or | 
they were all | 


judicial trusts were to be given; 
required to be citizens of the United States. 
Niw, what is the fourteenth amendment? 
I will read ft: 
“*All persons born or naturalized in the United 


States, and subject to the jurisdiction thercof, are 
citizens of the United States and of the State wherein 


| they reside.” 


| this Government 


Isthata new proposition ? 
new force and energy to 
Does that invest any man with any right or 
any privilege which he had not before? It is 
simply the enunciation of a grand fact under- 
lying our institutions, that all native-born per- 
sons within and subject to our 


a general | 
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RILL, of Maine. I woulg , 
like to have the Senator belittle me wh 
am on this argument. I think I ean gee » 
this might be voted for. I will come +, 
by and by, if the Senator will excuse me. 
inquiry does not lie in the line 
at this moment. 

Mr. President, is this so? Before the 
teenth amendiwent, was it law, had it ever he. 
judiei: Luby determi ned, that a citize n of } 
United States was necessarily, When he cain, 
to teside in a State, a citizen of that State? ; 
reget ain that it was, and that there js »! : : 

f judicial authority upon the subject. It is 
res adjudicata, not an open question a: LY Way 
Chief Justice Marshall so declared jt, “| yy 
not say of him as a learned divine once said 
when quoting from St. Paul, ‘I know it js, 
in the record, but | know he must have g, 
it;’’ but in this case I know that Chief Jc 
Marshall did say it, and my friends who ta\: 
an interest in this subject may find the dee. 
ion in 6 Peters, where the question of a navy. 
ralized citizen was brought before the ey 
Kxceptions had been taken to an indictiney; 
that the party was only alleged to have he, 
a naturalized citizen resident in the State 
Missouri, and the objection was that it wa 
not alleged that therefore he was a citizy 
of the State, because the argument was tha 
bei ing a citizen only of the United States and 
simply resident in that State, it would not 
follow that the State had adopted him, anj 
therefore it would not follow that he was q 
citizen of that State. But Chief Justice Ma 
shall held that, being a citizen of the United 

| States and resident in a State, he was neces. 


Mr. MOR 


Ot 
His 


ot My argumey; 


|| sarily a citizen of that State. 


A person to be qualified to be a Sen- || 
| ator must 


jurisdiction || 


have been citizens of the United States since | 


was organized under 


Constitution; and of course, if that is the true 


| interpretation of our history, then it adds 
nothing in the way of legislative authority 


this | 


or legislative power to the Congress of the | 


United States. 
On the other branch, it is said that they are 


| not only citizens of the United States, but they 
are citizens of the State in which they reside | 


| nor does it change the facr, 


United States is a citizen also of the State as || 


well. Itis said that by these two provisions 
put together, general citizenship of the Uni- 


ted States and all the citizens being citizens | 


not only of the United States but of the State, 
great powers have been given thereby to Con- 
gress over the rights and privileges of the citi- 
zens of the several States. 

Now, Mr. President, let us examine that 


| know this 
but ithas no foree at all, 
the general polrtical 
that it Was always so. You, 
Mr. President, being a citizen ot tae United 
States, when you go to reside in a State, are a 
citizen of that State, not by force of the four- 
teenth amendment, but by forceof the general 
fact of your citizenship. So it always was, 
Now, if there were any necessity for authority 
on this subject, there is plenty of it at hand— 
judicial authority. 

Mr. POMEROY. I would not like to inter- 
rupt the Senator; but he belitiles this thing 
so that [ want to inquire why he voted for this 
amendment of the Constitution and insisted on 
having the Constitution amended if it did not 
accomplish anything? 


as well. ‘That was always so. 
amendment SayYS S80; 


aud judicial fact, 


} 
| what are they? 
Doesthat give any | 


this Constitution ? | 


So, Mr. President, my honorable friend from 
Massachusetts will find no authority, no addi- 
tional power, no force or vigor whatever, which 
authorizes him to presume anything from this 
proposition in the fourteenth amendment. | 
believe his amendment was originally a bill 
entitled ‘‘An act supplementary to an act to 
protect all persons in their civil rights,” aud 


'| of course the honorable Senator supposed t hat 


he might draw upon the sources of that bill 
| for his authority, That requires us to look to 
| the sources of that bill for authority. Now, 
It must be remembered that 
the civil rights bill was passed anterior to the 
fourteenth amendment, and of course does not 
| rest in that. Where did that bill get its author 
ity? I turn aside here simply to remark that 
so far as the fourteenth amendment is cow 
cerned in its declaration, it is identical wih 
| the declaration of the civil rights bill; and 
having the latter at hand I will read it to show 
its identity. I read now from the civil righis 
bill of 1866: 
‘**All persons born in the United States, and not 
subject to the jurisdiction of any foreign Power, 


(excluding Indians not taxed,) are hereby declared 
citizens of the United States.” 


That is identical with the. provision of the 
fourteenth amendment. ‘All persons Lui 
in the United States are citizens of the United 
States.”” Was that lawthen? By what author 
ity prior to the adoption of the four'eenth 
/amendment did we make that declaration i0 
the law? If there is force in the fourteeenth 
amendment in this regard, if the fourteenth 
amendment was necessary to invest this citi 
zenship in the native-born citizen, where, | 
ask again, was the authority for this law o! 
1866? Of course it was outside the amend 
ment. Where was it? It resided in that gen 
eral principle to which I have adverted, the 
general principle that the Constitution of the 
United States invested at its adoption every 
native-born citizeu in all the States with we 
general characteristic of citizenship. It 4 
no new doctrine, and I remember well, we" 


| that bill was reported to the Senate by e 


‘| honorable Senator from Illinois, | Mr. Tee 
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Now, I will answer my honorable fr iend from 
Kansas, [Mr, Pomeroy, ] for whom I have the 
oreatest respect; and Iam notat all displeased 
that he puts the question. I will tell him why 
as essary to announce it in the public 
laws of the land, and possibly put it int» the 
(Constitution of the United States. {t will be 
recollected that although this was prior to the 
fourteenth amendment, it was subsequent to 
the thirteenth amendment. W hat was the thir- 
teenth amendment? I'he thirteenth ameud- 
ment is the great anti-slavery amendment. 
The thirteenth amendment declares that here- 
after slavery in this country shall not exist. 
What was the effect of that? The effect of 
that was to bring to their feet four million 
What was the effect of that on them? 


it was nec 


slaves. 


Did it make them citizens, or did it make | 


them subjects? Were they freedmen, as it 
was contended, or were they freemen? It was 
said by a great party in this country, and by 
many very emineat men on the floor of the 
Senate, that they were simply freedmen; that 
they were not freemen; that they were not 
citizens in any sense. 

They were left in a subordiate condition. 
Many men for whom I entertain the pro- 
foundest respect, evidently so believed, cer- 
tainlyso argued. Hence thenecessity of some 
declaration on this subject; not the necessity 
for a declaration in the act of 1866, that those 
who had been citizens at the organization of 
the Government of the United States in any of 
the States were not citizens of the United 
States; but here was an exceptional case; here 
was a case where a class of persons who had 
been ignored by the Constitution of the United 
States and left without the privileges of citi- 
zenship, had now been brought into the great 
family of citizenship in the States. Now, sir, 
| think you will see why it became necessary 
thata declaration should be made broad enough 
to cover this new class of citizens asit was con- 
tended. And hence it will be seen that the 
old doctrine that all born within the United 
Siates were necessarily, by that birth, citizens, 
did not apply to these people simply because 
they were in @ state of disability. I’hey were 
disabled; but now by the thirteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution this disability having 
been removed, it only remained that we should 
declare the effect of the removal of the disabil- 
ity; and itis entirely in harmony withthe gen- 
eral doctrine because they were born in the 
limits and subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States. 

Mr. President, I think, then, it may be 
assumed to be a well-settled principle of 
American law that every person born within 
its limits and subject to its jurisdiction is 
necessarily a citizen of the United States. 
hat applies, of course, as wellto naturalized 
ciuzens. Ifit were notso, see what an extraor- 
“inary state of things must have existed at the 
adoption of the Constitution. On the adop- 
lion of the Constitation of the United States, 
sceording to the argumeut to which I have 
adverted, the effect would be this: that the 
ciizens belonging to the States who organized 
this Government were not citizens of the 
United States; but that the foreigner, the 


! ° 
ien who came here and who was naturalized | 


by the Government of the United States, 
would be the only citizen of the United States; 
allthe rest would be only citizens of States. 
hat could not be so; nobody ever under- 
stood it to be so; and it is most extraordinary 
'o me, with this history of opinion and facts 
vefore us, that anyhody should have conceived 
the idea that an amendment to the Constitu- 


100 announcing general United States citizen- | 


ship and State citizenship could be regarded as 





that it was treated as not announcing | 
loctrine, it was treated as not enact- | 
ing, but simply declaring what the | 
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a substantive power in the Constitution giving | 


authority of legislation. 

If Lam right, Mr. President, you will see 
that the sources of power, so far as they relate 
to these two amendments and to these two 
particulars, are no such sources at all; thai 
the civil rights bill was conceived in a different 
priuciple altogether ; that it rests upon, lie 
general proposition of citizensiip ree 
in the beginning, inherent ia 
things that inheres ia our ions ; and 
that it was suggested by an occusion, hy tae 
thirteenth amendment, which wade it nece 
sary because a new class of people had come 
into our jurisdiction. It having thus become 
our duty to protect this new class, then it 


yniZzed 


Lis tel 


principle as covering them, but it became 
necessary to proceed to enact that this new 
relation of this new class of citizens should be 
recognized, and that their rights should be 
protected, 

The next question which we are to examine 
in this connection, and the only remaining oue, 
is whether, if there is no inherent force or 
energy or legislative authority in these declara 


of the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Let us look at the thirteenth amendment. 
What isthat? That isa mere negation, a grand 
one, | admit; but as a proposition it is simply 
a negation. It aflirms nothing; it declares 
tbat hereafter slavery shall not exist. That is 
enough; that makesall free. Butitis not even 
| an affirmation of freedom except by implica- 
tion, and there it ends. i 
the customary provision that Congress shall 
have power to enforce it. Power to enforce 
what? ‘To enforce the fact that slavery shall 
not exist. I can conceive how Congress might 
be called upon to do it, but as it stands it is a 
| grand negation in the great national charter, 
that hereafter slavery siiall not exist. Now, 
of course, from that simple fact my honorable 
| friend from Massachusetts will hardly say that 
he can proceed to legislate for ‘* accommoda- 
tions’’ in a church in the State of Maine. 
| That is where you are coming to, and there is 
where you must come. You must draw that 
much from that provision or this proposition 
fails. 

Now let us look to the fourteenth amendment 
and see what there is there. 

Mr. SUMNER. May | interrupt my friend 
just there? 

Mr. MORRILL, of Maine. Certainly. 

Mr. SUMNER. ‘There is no pretension to 
legislate in regard to the accommodations of 
| the church in the State of Maine. 
only this pretension: that an original preten- 








State of Maine. 


| abolition is not complete until all those ori- 
| ginal pretensions on which it was founded are 


| simply to carry out and to enforce that consti- 
| tutional abolition of slavery. Now, if a church 


original pretension of slavery, that is, the pre 


man is inferior and may be subject to a dis 


subject to; then { say Congress should inter 


the constitutional amendment. 
Mr. MORRILL, of Maine. There is 


misunders:anding the doctrines of my honor- 


} and so cagently. I could not mistake on the 
present or any other occasion what he intends ; 
but | think that before I conelude, when | 
come to that part of the case, | wili show that 


the nature of | 


became not ouly necessary to auuounce this | 


tions, there is auyihing else in either of these | 
amendments which justifies the consideraiion | 


‘lo be sure there is | 


‘There is 
sion of slavery shall not be recognized in the 


By the amendment of the 
Constitution, slavery is abolished; but that 


abolished also, and the pending measure is 


| in the State of Maine chooses to act on the 
tension of color; that on account of color one |! abridge the privileges and immunities of citi 
crimination which another mau muy not be 
fere, and it is fully empowered to interiere by 
no 


able friend, he enforces them so eloquently 


i 
| 
|| what he proposes to do is not precisely what 
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t lave been inferred to be necessary when 
the thirtecath amendment Was passed, simply 
freeing men in order to give them those rights 
and those privileges which are common to the 

| citizens of the United States, 

Now let us turn to the fourteenth amend 
| ment and see whether in its specilic provisions 
| it justiies legisiation to the extent claimed. 

Atter making the declaration in regard to 


general Cl izer ship, th 3 provision continues: 


| ‘“No State shall make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citi- 
zens of the United States.’ 


That is one proposition. Let us look at 
| that. ‘*NoSrate shall make or enforce any 
law which shall abridge the privileges or im- 
munities of citizens of the United States.’’ 
Is that new in the Constitution of the United 
States? Is that greater, if indeed it were a 
substantive power, than the provision of the 
second section of the fourth article of the 
Original Constitution, that the citizens of each 
State ‘‘shall be entitled to all privileges and 
immunities of citizens in the several States ?"’ 
Are they not at least equivalents? The one 
I have just referred to from the fourth arti- 
cle of the Constitution is affirmative, and it 
declares that every citizen of a State shall 
be entitled to all privileges and immunities 
of citizens in the several States. Now, what 
does this declare? ‘This declares that no State 
shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of citi- 
zens of the United States. That is its equiv- 
alent at best in a negative form, and no more 
aud no less. But that does not touch the 
question involved in the amendment. 

What is the next proposition? 

*‘Nor shall any State deprive any person of life, 
liberty, or property, without due process of law.” 

Those are the ordinary privileges of citizen- 
ship which were ingrafted upon the Constitu- 
tion in the provision already referred to, and 
have been recognized ever since the Constitu- 
tion had an existence. What is the next? 

‘“‘Nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction 
the equal protection of the laws.”’ 

Now, the question arises, from either of these 
propositions does the authority which the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts invoked here attach? 
[ submit that in no proper sense can the four- 
teenth amendment be regarded as a substan- 
tive grant of power. It isin terms, in essence 
and effect, a prohibition to the States. Can it 
be conceived that a simple interdiction to the 
exercise of State authority can properly be re- 
garded as an affirmation of a substantive power 
to the General Government? The oceasion of 
the fourteenth amendment discloses its object 
and intent. The thirteenth amendment had 
just been adopted, inuibiting slavery, but leav- 
ing the freedmen in the power of the State. 
Hence the necessity of the prohibition to the 
States.. [bus the people of the United States 
took a pcwer from the States, but it by no 
means follows that they thereby conferred a 
|| power upon the Government of the United 
States. The exigencies did not require it, it 
igs snbmitted; nor is such inference justified by 
any fair interpretation. 

Let us recur to this statement: ‘* No State 
shall make or euforee any law which shall 








| zens of the United States.’’ What are the 
| privileges and immunities of the citizens of 
the United Staves? [ am not inquiring now 
| what are the rights of persons in tue States, 
but what are the privileges and immunities 
referred to in the Constitution of the United 
States? l’‘amiliarly, they are these: they are 
the privileges of oue citizen to enter another 
State; to make contracts, to sell, hold, and 
convey property, to inherit proper.y, and to 
be protected in person and in property. 





Per- 





haps the general privileges of cit:zeus of all 
| the States were never better expre 


cd, nucver 





ef 
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re concisely or authoritatively stated than 
inthe civil rights billto which | have adverted, 
und | will read from it as an apt statement of 
the privileges and immunities of citizens of 
he United States It declares that— 

‘All citizens, without regard to race or color, 
shalihave the sameright in every State and Terri 
tory in the United States.’’ 

fhe same rightto do what? Not the same 
‘‘accommodation, facilities, advantages, and 
privileges,’ in the language of the amend 
ment, in the common schools, the churches, 
in the benevolent institutions, in the theaters 
and places of amusement; not that, but ‘‘ the 
same rightto make and enforce contracts; to 
sue, to be parties, and give evidence, to in- 
herit, purchase, lease, sell, hold, and convey 
real and personal property; and to full and 
equal benefitof all laws and proceedings for 
the security of person and property.’’ 

Here is defined what is meant by the privi- 
leges and immunities of citizens of the United 
States and of the several States; but I will 
show you in a moment that that is a very dif- 
ferent thing from what the honorable Senator 
from Massachusetts contemplates. These were 
the great and ample privileges and immunities 
secured by the Constitation of the United States 
to ull the citizens of each State in the several 
States. If you will turn to the Articles of 
Confederation, you will find the same idea of 
the privileges and immunities of citizenship: 

“The better to secure and perpetuate mutual 
friendship and intercourse among the people of the 
different States of the Union, the free inhabitants 
of each of these States, (paupers, vagabonds, and 
fugitives from justice excepted,) shall be entitled to 
all privileges and immuuities of free citizens in the 
several States; and the people of each State shall 
have free ingress and regress to and fromm any other 
State, and shall enjoy therein all the privileges of 
trade and commerce, subject to the same duties,’’ &e. 

So, when this phrase ** privileges and immun 
ities of the citizens of the United States” is 
used it should be understood that it does 
not mean all the rights that belong to man; it 
means only those common privileges which 
one community accords to another in civilized 
life. It is not the fall extent of citizenship, 
or the rights and privileges of citizenship ina 
particular State, by any means; and that is 
the distinction. 

My honorable friend from Massachusetts 
says that he does not design anything more 
than what he understands to be precisely 
necessary to make freedmen freemen. I[ un- 
derstand his great purpose. His great purpose 
is to see that the Congress of the United States 
shall spread its power over all the States, to 
the end that whatever any man, in whatever 
capacity, or under any circumstances, has a 
right to have in the State, in the family, in bis 
social or domestic relations, shall belong to 
the colored man. Well, sir, [ am not quar- 
reling with himabout that. That may be well. 
That is at least benevolent. | hope to see the 
time when that will come to pass. 

But that is not the question we are talking 
about here. It is not a question of the rights 
and privileges, social, civil, ordomestic, which 
the colored man ought to have beyond what 
he has got. I take no issue with the Senator | 
on that proposition. The colored citizen of 
the United States possesses under the Consti- 
tufion the same privileges and immunities of 
other citizens, and by the fourteenth amend 
ment no State can make auy law to abridge, 
deny, or deprive him of these rights. What- 
ever belongs to the citizen belongs alike to 
him. I do not say that he ought not to be 
equal before the law and everywhere, socially, 
politically, and civilly, in all the States. I 
deny him nothing. I do not mean to say that 
he ought not to have ‘‘acecommodation”’ in 
hotels, and into the churches and the schools, 
and the theaters aud places of amusement, as 
my honorable friend contends. That is vot 
the questiou for us to consider. That touches 
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rights of a strictly domiciliary character, and 
so not in our province. My position is not 
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by the honorable Senator from New Jen. United 
(Mr. Frevincuvuysen] in his most admira)), Governt 
speech the otherday. Can it be said that a |, strictly ¢ 


that these ‘‘accommodations,’’ &c., may not 
be enforced by Congress on behalf of colored 
citizens only, but on behalf of any citizen 
whatever, and that in this respect, at least, 
there is no distinction of race or color, or of 
citizenship, but that the exercise of this power 
on the part of Congress would be a palpable 
invasion of the rights of the people of the 
States in their purely domestic relations. That 
Phe 

is a question with the people of the United 
States, and not with us. This Constitution 
has given us no such authority and no such 
power. That might be well; it would be well; 
and the great day may come when we shall 
be so imbued with the principles of justice 
and equality and humanity and Christianity 
that we shall embrace everybody in frater- 
nal relations, without regard to distinction or 
color; when the partition walls of society and 
denominations will be thrown down, and we 
shall all be of one creed, one faith, one bap- 
tism, and so welcome all to our bosoms, to our 
firesides, and all that. I hope these things 
will be. But that is not a ques'ion for the 
Congress of the United States. That lies in a 
province outside of ours. 

Mr. President, there is a great deal of con- 
fusion of ideas growing out of that misconcep- 
tion of the distinction between the privileges 
of citzenship and the rights of man. The 
rights of citizenship are one thing, and they 
are exceptional to some extent. The rights 
of man are quite another, and the rights of 
the latter are above the other, as high as the 
heavens are above the earth. When you come 
to talk about the rights of citizenship, you 
talk about a privilege merely. Why, sir, to 
come back to first principles, what was a citi- 
zen in the olden time? He was not the 
highest style of a man, nor was his privileges 
the highest type of rights among men. He 








| Was a man who was supposed to live in a city, 


having a certain franchise to do certain things. 
He was privileged to do certain things, but he 
was not a power in the State always; not always 
did he have the right of suffrage even. This 
| suggest in passing as proper to illustrate the 
limitations which the law sets always upon 
the privileges and immunities of a citizen. 
Very little, sir; very little comparatively of 
the rights of man are expressed in the term 
‘* privileges and immunities of citizenship.”’ 
Outside of all these is a domain which in- 
cludes the great body of the rights of man as 


'man, which includes his domiciliary rights, 


sometimes known as home-bred rights, that are 
persoual to him, that are local and are essen- 
tially the issues out of which spring our civil- 
ization, and on which is founded that structure 
of self-government of the States. Now, the 
Senator from Massachusetts proposes, by a 
forced construction of the Constitution, to 
invade all that. And he proposes to attain 
his object through the intervention of the 
General Government, irrespective of the con- 
sideration to which I have adverted. 

[ am told, in the language of this bill, that 
you seek impartial enjoyment of accommoda- 
tions, advantages, facilities, privileges. Where 
do you seek that? Where do you demand that 
for all the citizens?* Let us see where. In 
the case of ‘‘common carriers.’’ I have not 
the slightest objection that this provision should 
be applied to common carriers upon the na- 
tional highways. That is proper. We have 
aright todo that. But, next, all are to have 
‘‘accommodation and facility,’? &c., in the 
inns. Whatinns? Inns that are conducted 
by private corporations or individuals simply, 
and the honorable Senator says that is not 
regulating anything; that is only declaring a 
fact. And when you begin to regulate a State 
institution or private corporation, then you 
come within the priuciple so well laid down 


of Congress requiring and enforcing ‘gee, 


eres kee any gent 
modation, facility, advantage, privilege,” ;, laty 1 


‘wig 
qdut¥ § a 


purely State institution or corporation, whether up the ¢ 
religious or charitable, for amusement or «,. written | 
tertainment, is not an attempt to regulate gy0) if he me 
institutions? Who will deny that? i takes abi 

But further, in a more obvious sense gj) to draw 
the same *‘accommodations’’ are to be on stitution 
tended to all in ‘* theaters.’’ But what is to the | 


theater? A place of amusement. May a ma, Governn 
be said to be denied a natural right who « national 
denied admission there? And may a ¢itizo, it has n¢ 
be said to be denied a privilege and immuyniry and wh: 
of a citizen of the United States who shoy) The rest 
be abridged in the slightest to full accommo. Now, 
dations and facilities therein? [s it an ino) the proy 
dent, a badge of slavery, Mr. President, i is clear t 
you cannot show that you have got a {re to be op 
ticket under the authority of the Unite chusetts 
States toa theater? That is the implicatio, the peoy 
from this argument. The Government of the it belons 


United States must, at the bidding of tic My he 
Senator from Massachusetts, in the mistake pose to 
interests of the colored citizen, legislate to the that is. 

end that a citizen of the United States sha! tinues, ‘ 


have the authority of the United States jy izations. 
open the doors of the theater, owned by 4 the Unit 
private corporation of a State; and that, we tions 
are told, is necessary in order to perfect the “facility 
freedom of the former slaves ! church ? 
Well, a little further on, ‘‘all places of pub. ation, if 
lic amusement.”’ Just think of that! ‘A) the cas 
places of public amasement!’’ All places o/ Congr 


public amusement, with this qualification, | me free exe 
believe, ‘‘that are recognized by the law.” tion of 1 
This would improve the morality of the prop- poses to 


osition somewhat, doubtless. But the right That it x 
would still extend to a class and style of with dey 
amusements which should shame a citizen of less trea 
the United States to be thought to desire to be facility, 
privileged so. All these places are to be opened be open 
by authority of the United States by the hon: may gO 
orable Senator’s amendment, in order to vindi: he is no 
| cate the rights of the former slave to his proper devotion 
| freedom! How many shameless shams in the _ Itist 
| way of amusements and questionable shows, zen of | 

under the law license of the States, are here He may 
| to be made reputable by the presence of the COMMCE 
authority of the United States! All this is eer 
required, else the Constitution of the United we nsed 
States is violated! And the spirit of liberty “ae: 
and the rights of citizenship, the rights of that lina 


: : . Wh 
humanity and equality before the law, areal ; hen t 
: : : : > 
gone if *‘accommodations’’ in these instit then 
uere ce 


tions of the States are not granted to all men 
by the authority of the United States. It may 
be so; but [ have not been accustomed 0 
think so. 

Next: 


** Trustees, commissioners, superintendents, teaci- 
ers, and all other officers of common schools. 


Sir, is it a right-of the Government of the 
United States to take the direction of tle 


an auth 
of trade 
ment ha 
a loreigt 
among t 
] on 
there is ; 
merce w 








education of the people? I know there 135 mst, 
provision in the Constitution that Congress ah per: 
may do something for the progress of sciencé settled 
and the useful arts; but“how? By way 0! States 

securing to authors and inventors certain righ's Now 

therein. But can they promote science 0 bina’ di 
education by taking the direction of the com rialihe ar 
mon schools of the States? That is the proj worship 
osition. That is invading a province, | reped', ment, al 


which ilies outside of the domain of this Gor 
ernment. ‘That is invading a province which 
is within that domain which is provided for i tively to 
the Constitution of the United States, whe! of the U 
says that the powers not herein delegated art ala 


private | 
rights 0! 


reserved to the people or to the States. Thai tor from 
is a province which you cannot invade. — undertal 

Mr. President, a great deal of the miscol religions 
ception which arises here and elsewhere com® the Stat 
from the fact that we forget, overlook entire! Constity 


the different province of the States and of the 
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I'nited States. We seem to forget that the 
Government of the United States acts with 
strictly derived powers. It is not difficult for 
any gentleman who wishes to know what his 
‘inv is and to do it, to find it here, (holding 
os Constitution.] If he does not find it 
written there he has no duty in the case; and 
‘f he means to be a patriot and make no mis- 
rakes about his duty, he should not be anxious 
., draw forced conclusions against this Con- 
stitution. What is not written here is reserved 
to the people of the United States. This 
Government of ours is dual in its character, 
national and State. 
++ has no more power than is expressly given 
ond what results from obvious implication, 
The rest is with the people. ; 

Now, sir, if there be any question about 
the propriety of what is attempted here, if it 
‘sclear that the province which is attempted 
ty be opened here by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts does not belong to us, then it goes to 
the people and to the States, and that is where 
it belongs. 

My honorable friend says he does not pro- 


the 
ur alt 


pose to open the churches. Let us see how | 


that is. ‘The language of his amendment con- 
tinues, ‘trustees or Officers of church organ- 
vations.’ What of them? All citizens of 
the United States are to have ‘‘ accommoda- 
tions’ there. What is ‘‘accommodation,’’ 
“facility,” ‘advantage,’’ ‘ privilege”’ in a 
church? A church is strictly a State corpor- 
ation, if it be a corporation, as is usually 
the case, and it is a private corporation. 
“Congress shall make no law prohibiting a 
free exercise of religion’’ says the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. The Senator pro- 
poses to invade the church; for what purpose? 
‘That it may be opened unto him who is seeking 
with devout spirit, that he may find the price- 
less treasure, or for mere accommodation, for 
facility, for advantage, for privilege? Is it to 
be opened as an idle curiosity that some one 
may go in where he is not bidden to go, when 
he is not drawn by sympathy or the spirit of 
devotion with those who worship there? 

[t is true there are many things which a cit- 
izen of the United States may do in the States. 
He may trade in the States; he may carry on 
commerce in the States under the power to 
regulate commerce, buthow far? He may be 
licensed to navigate the waters of the Siates, 
but where is the limit? It has a limit, and 
that limit is where the natural highway ceases. 
When the river he navigates ceases to be 
among the States, then the authority to go 
there ceases, and inside of that authority is 
an authority of the State over the jurisdiction 
of trade and commerce, which this Govern- 
ment has not the power to invade. There is 
a foreign commerce and there is a commerce 
auong the States, the regulation of which be- 
iougs exclusively to the United States; but 
there is a domesuic commerce as well; a com- 
inerce within the State that. belongs to the State, 
and is exclusively in the State, and constitutes 
4 province over which the United States has 
ho control. That has been settled repeatedly, 
settled by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, 

Now, Mr. President, one word more and I 
have done. I hold that in reference to all 
nights with regard to the matters of education, 
Worship, amusement, recreation, entertain- 
ment, all of which enter so essentially into the 
private life of the people, into the personal 
rights of the people, they all belong exclu- 
“ively to the State, of which the Government 
of the United States has no right to take cogni- 
vance. 1 maintain that the bill of the Sena- 
‘or from Massachusetts clearly and manifestly 
ravertakes to regnlute these personal, social, 
th ‘gious, domiciliary rights of the people of 
be States ; that it is without warrant in the 

constitution; that it is in derogation of the 


The national is derived ; | 


|| great fundamental principle of our system, 
| that is, the supremacy of the General Gov- 








ernment within its sphere, the independence 
of the States, and the reserved rights of the 
people. 


American Ship-building. 
SPEECH OF HON. EUGENE HALE, 


OF MAINE, 
In THe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


1872. 


"9 


January 15 and 


The House having under consideration the bill | 


(H. R. No. 878) to relieve American-built steamers 
and vessels from import duties laid upon materials 
and articles entering into their construction, repair, 
and use— 

Mr. HALE said: 

Mr. Speaker: Before addressing the House, 
I ask the Clerk to read the bill upon which I 
am to speak. lt is the same as the one intro- 
duced by me last March, and then referred at 
my request to the Committee on Commerce, 
aud was again introduced by me on Monday 
last, when | moved the previous question. 

The Clerk read the bill, which is as follows: 


A bill to relieve American-built steamers and ves- 
sels from import duties laid upon materials and 


articles entering into their construction, repair, | 


and use. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That all import duties hereafter collected 
on materials entering into the construction of ves- 
sels and steamers built in the United States shall be 
returned to the builders thereof, under regulations 
to be established for such purpese by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury; and all articles of foreign 
product needed for subsistence on American vessels 
and steamers engaged in foreign trade, or in the use 


or repair of American vessels and steamers, may be || 


withdrawn from bonded warehouses free of duty. 
Mr. HALE. The measure introduced by 
me, and on which | seek a direct vote of this 
House, is very important, and at first blush 
complaint might be made because I have 
bruught it bere on the call of the States with- 
out submitting it to the investigation of a com- 
mittee. Several reasons have moved me. 
First, the importance of the subject. During 
the last ten years we have legislated for almost 
every industrial interest iuthe country. Aimert- 


can commerce and American ship-building 


alone have received no help at the hands of 


Congress; yet in magnitude they exceed any | 


other. The employment given in the building 
of ships and the money earned in the sailing 
of our own ships put the subject, so far as 
magnitude goes, in the first rank. 

Secondly, the decline and prosiration of this 
interest is undisputed. We have but little left 
of the carrying trade of the world, which, 
twelve years ago, we bid fair to mouopolize. 
Our ship-yards are silent. The earnings of 
American vessels engaged in foreign trade in 
1869 were $37,848,303 less than in 1861, and 
the decrease in the last three years has been 
yet more alarming. In 1860 there were em- 
ployed in ship-building in the various ship- 
yards in this country about thirty thousand 
mechanics. These men had spent years in 
learning their trade, and had learned it well, 
and were proud of it and of the work of 
their hands. Thousands of them have been 
obliged to turn their attention to branches 
of industry new to them, and to seek em- 
ployment in other vocations. The transient 
stimulus which certain kinds of building re- 
ceived during the years of the war, through 
the building of ships for the Government 
directly, or to take the place of those that had 
been sold to the Government, has long since 
ceased to be felt. 1 turn to the figures upon 
this subject, not only to show how a falling 
interest was for the moment sustained by this 
unnatural source of supply, but to show how 
inevitably the Government turned to our Amer- 
ican ship-builders at work in private yards, in 
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Ho. or Reps. 


| its hour of peril by sea as well as by land, 


and how promptlyand well that appeal was 
answered. What I am about to quote also 
shows the dependence of the Government upon 
the merchant marine for its seamen. The chief 
of tovnage in the Treasury Department, in his 
official report made to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and by him transmitted to Congress, 
one year ago, makes the following statements: 


‘During the war ofthe rebellion the value of ves- 
sels builtin the navy-yards was $12,756,606, and in 
private establishments $30,461,755, or seventy per 
cent. of the ship-building was done in private es- 
tablishments. Two marine engines only were built 
in the navy-yards, (both of which were built at the 
Washington navy-yard) whereas there were 175 built 
outside. It also appears that eighty-fourand ahaif 
per cent. of the entire work of building vessels and 
engines for the Navy Department was done at pri- 
vate establishments. In addition to the vessels thus 
supplied tothe Navy Department, 343 were either 
built for or purchased by the War Department, (all 
built at private establishments,) whose total tonnage 
was 100,583 tons, and aggregate value was $9,397,125; 
beside, 2,503 vessels were chartered as Government 
transports. The tonnage of the United States Navy 
in 1865, built in the navy-yards before or during the 
war, amounted to 280,517 tons, whereas the total 


| foree added from the merchant marine during the 


war amounted to 1,175,152 tons, or four hundred and 
nineteen per cent. of the entire marine force built 
by the Government. The value of work done for 
the Navy during the late war in the building of ves- 
sels and marine engines amounted to $64,317,778, of 
which eighty per cent. was done at private estab- 
lishments. Beside, all the vessels built by the War 
Department during the war were built at private 
establishments.” 


The Secretary's report adds further: 


“But the Government is no less dependent upon 
the merchant marine for seamen than for ships. In 
1861 the forces of the Navy embraced but 7,600 men 


| to meet the necessities of the war, which number 


had increased to 51,500 in 1865. Beside which, there 


| were employed by the War Department 24,000 sea- 


men upon transports, making the total marine forces 
75,500 men, or about ten times the force employed 
in 1861. It seems to be impossible for the Govern- 
ment, under an economical administration of the 
Navy Department, to maintain in time of peace the 
skilled labor, the requisite machinery, or the ships 
necessary to meet the possible exigencies of war. 
The education of constant labor is necessary in order 


| to maintain in any country alarge force of mechanics 


skilled in the manufacture of ships and marine en- 
gines, and this can be accomplished only through 
the ordinary demands of a prosperous merchant 
marine. The naval architects and mechanics em- 
ployed in our navy-yards have acquired their prac- 
tical education at private establishments.” 


Thirdly, the consideration of the subject is 
not new to men’s minds. The American ship- 
builder has not been so obtrusive in his com- 
plaints, and has not besieged Congress after the 


| fashion of certain ‘‘suffering interests,’’ that 


have clamored for more protection whenever 
the discussion of a tariff bill bas come up in 
Congress. He has been a modest “‘ sufferer,”’ 
wheu compared with the iron and coal-men of 
Pennsylvania, the copper and salt-men of 
Michigan, the broken-down Onondaga salt- 
men, the proprietors of the Bessemer steel 
patent, or the manufacturers of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut. All these industries, taking 
advantage of the anti British sentiment which 
was so general and so strong during the late 
war, have been upheld and protected by legis- 
lation, while my friend and constituent, the 
Maine wooden-ship builder, has been told 
to mind his own business, and make it profit- 
able if he could, and has seen his trade 
die out under this frown of the Government. 
Stull, the ruin brought upon this great inter- 
est has very largely attracted public attention, 
and there are few men who have their coun- 
try’s prosperity at heart who have not given 
thought to the subject. The press of the 
country has discussed it. Innumerable essays 
and pamphlets have been published, some of 
which have, I suppose, been read. Members 
of Congress have interested themselves in 
the matter. It has been a subject of discus- 
sion on this floor at every session for the 
last six years. During the whole of the 
Forty-First Congress there was a special com- 
mittee upon the ‘decline of our navigation 
interests,’’ at the head of which was my col- 
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leayue, [Mr. Lyxcu,] who gave much valuable 
time to its duties, and who in a very able 
ré tand in al peeches upon this floor, 
enforced the merits of a bill for relief which 
hit ‘ ted mm the e¢ nmittee, and which 
ought to have passed this House, but did not. 
lhe Presigent sent a special message to the 

Congress culling for favorable action, 


wing that ne ad studied the . ibje ct, and 
I may assume, 
then, that the country demands some legisla- 


srw the necessity for relief. 


Ligh. 

Fourthly, the bill I have introduced is brief 
' It provides for 
on materials entering 
into the construction, repair, and use of Amer- 
sels, whether wood, composite, 


and Simple in Ils provisions. 


arebate of all duties 


ican-built ve 
or iron, and that all stores needed in their use 
taken from bonded warehouses free 

it presents a simple question, upon 
which I think nearly every member of this 
House must have an opinion formed. I be- 
lieve the re medy propose d will be to a great 
degree effectual. It is comprehensive, apply- 
ing to all kinds of vessels. My own constit- 
uenls are more immediately interested in 

ship building. 


' 
may be 


of duty. 


Before the war we 
built for the whole world, and the world has 
yet need for us. There are regions of open- 
ing commerce in the far East where just such 
ships as were formerly built at Robbinston, 
Millbridge, Elisworth, Bucksport, Belfast, Cam- 
den, Rockland, Searsport, Stockton, and other 
towns, in the district which | have the honor 
to represent on this floor, are needed. We 


woouen 


have the yards all in readiness; we have a | 


body of men whose cunning aud ingenuity 
are unequaled; we have the material at our 
own door, and can transport itat a cost which 
will not cripple our enterprise; but we are 
paying duties that bow us down and paralyze 


in navigation, and living in my own district, | 


mercial men undoubtedly, but they have their | 


iron vessels were wrecked off Newfoundland | 


| were constantly needed. 


us in the competition with British and provin- | 


cial mechanics. A single town in New Bruns- 
wick built more than thirty new vessels in 
1871. | could have matched that in Maine 
twelve years ago, but not to day in the whole 
State. Wecannotstand the competition under 
the heavy tariff duties that we pay. A gen- 
writing from St. John, 
New Brunswick, less than a year ago, says: 


tleman from Beltast, 


‘Since I have been here I have looked about 
some, especially at the ship-yards, 
about twenty vessels now building here. About 
half are double-decked, and several (seven [ think) 
above one thousand tons. 

“The English Government looks after the interest 
of its shipping. A vessel of the Mendez size, (say 
five bundred and fifty-six tons.) will cost here about 
twenty-one or twenty-two thousand dollars at most, 
all ready for sea, and gets a rate in the English Lloyds 
of eight years, the same as we get in the French or 
American Lloyds for the Mendez. The vessel built 
here is, nearly every piece in her, of spruce, from 
keel to truck, and not one third the weight of iron 
we put in, treenailed with spruce limbs, and coal- 


tarred all over; while we, in the Mendez, have hack- | 


matack and hard pine, locust treenails, aud cost 
about thirty-eight thousand dollars. They get just 
as much freight as we do. We could build such 
vessels as they build, with their opportunities, for 
less than they do. 

“ Everything that they put into a vessel in build- 
ing, or on board in sailing, is duty free. I paid seven 
and a quarter cents tor chains; they offer them to 
me here for three cents, and almost everything in 
the same proportion. It is no use for us to build 
vessels to compete against such fearful odds.”’ 


Give us the relief asked for in this bill and | 


we can live. Practical and sensible men tes- 
tified to this before the special committee three 


| wood or iron. 


I find there are | 


years ago, and things are now in many regards | 


more favorable than then. The difference in 
the purchasing power of our money is not so 
great as then. We can get labor cheaper, and 
four days of our labor are nearly or quite as 
good as six days of the foreigu laborer. Our 
lngenuily is greater, our natural facilities are 
greater, but we must have the load which 
the present tariff imposes lified, or we cannot 
breathe, much less work to advantage. 

So much for wooden vessels; and the day has 
not yet come when the white sail is to be ban- 


| The British builder has the field; he has his 


power of doing a thing for the least money, | 
| which comes from long practice in the best 


American Ship-building—Mr. Hale. 
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ished from the sea. Nodoubtiron has loomed | 
up in the last fifteen years, but we have listened 
too acquiescently to the talk of the British 
iron-ship builder that the day of wooden ships || 
is atan end. I recognize the advantage of || 
the iron ship in short voyages, where regu- 


if the great products of the earth; but | 
wood is to yet assert itself as no mean rival of | 
its weightier competitor, and for certain voy- 
ages and cargoes iron can never compete with | 
it. The wooden sailing vessel offsets its free 
motive power, the winds of the heavens, against 
the greater speed and regularity and longer 
life attained by the iron steamer, or indeed 
the wooden steam-vessel. And the compari- 
son is not so entirely in favor of one side as 
many geutlemen may suppose. I have lately 
heard of a passage made by a wooden sailing 
vessel owned by a gentleman largely interested 


many 


larity of transit can be maintained, and for | 
} 
| 


from the upper part of Chili, on the Pacific, 
to Falmouth, England, in seventy-two days. 
I do not think steam and iron could very much 
improve on that. 

Seam ships are to-day favorites with com- | 
weaknesses and demerits. Thecost of machin- | 
ery and fuel is great. They will not stand 
the storm like wood. Mr. Wetmore told the 
special committee in 1869 that two or three | 





to one wooden vessel. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Brooks] stated on this floor 
a few days since that in the East, where he has | 
lately traveled, the fine symmetrical fast-sailing | 
wooden vessels that we have always built here 
I hope to live to see 
the day when both wood and iron will have 





their fitting place in importance upon the seas 
of the world, and I certainly do not expect that 
that established fitness will exclude either | 


But the bill which Iam speaking for is equally 
helpfulto the iron and the wooden ship builder ; 
and who can doubt that we should build for | 
the world of both materials? The abolition of | 
duties would give us cheap iron from abroad, | 
and would compel the American iron manu- 
facturer to sell his product at such reasonable | 
price as would put it in fair competition with 
the foreign article. It is, [ believe, consider- 
ably better material than the iron brought from 
England, and this difference would always give 
it the preference, at a fairly-increased price, 
with the American builder. With this fair field 
opened, | should look with interest to the | 
experiment of constructing iron ships that in 
excellence and cheapness would vie with those 
built to-day upon the Clyde. Our enterprise 
would, admittedly, start under disadvantages 





skilled and practiced mechanic; he has the 


and shortest way of doing that thing. But for 
the thirty years preceding 1860 we constantly 
beat him in the building of wooden ships—a 
trade that he had followed for centuries. Qur | 
ships looked better, sailed faster, aud carried | 
better cargoes. We can to-day set the same 
God-given faculty at work on iron vessels. | 
Mr. Stimmers, au experienced man in build- 
ing both iron and wooden vessels, says that 
when the change comes the old wooden-ship 
builders will be found building the iron ships. | 





|The iron ships needed in our war were built | 


| 


in our own yards by our own mechanics. A 
Green Point ship-builder tried hiring British 
workmen from the British yards, and kept 
eleven of them three weeks. I never knew 
anybody else who tried the experiment. In- 
deed, | am by no means a skeptic as to the 
State of Maine building iron vessels with profit. 
We brought pine and oak from the far South 


up to 1860, and with them laid the keels and | 





a 


constructed the finest ships in the world jy 
own yards, and the meu who did it are}, 9. 
alive, with the same ready brain and wjj);,, 
hand that. they worked with twelve years , 
But if we cannot build there of iron, VOU car 
do itin New York and New Jersey and Dels, 
vare und Pennsylvania and Maryland and >. 
ginia, and in every port on our western |a\., 
and upon the great rivers of the West, 
Now, my friend from New York, [Mr. Co, 

who is a pure and undefiled free-trader, wan, 
to amend my bill so that foreign built yess), 
may be bought by our own citizens and brozo\s 
here and put under our flag, receiving Amo, 
can registers. He isa little inclined to eon, 
plain that as a Democrat, and represenii,, 
his party, he alone should be credited wit), », 
honest effort to revive American commerce 
and he sometimes bemoans the conditioy o/ 
the American ship-builder on the coast of jp» 
own State. ‘That ship-builder may well distrys 
the advocacy of the gentleman from New Yor; 
or the sympathy of any party who he repre. 
sents. For with the adoption of the among 
ment by him proposed I should bid good-}; 
for many years certainly, to the hope of seein, 
our ship-building again prosperous. And thy, 
is whatthe country now needs, a large increas 
of our American built, commercial mariye. 
with the corresponding stimulus given to || 
branches of mechanical industry which ar 
allied to commercial enterprise. The adyp. 
cates of free ships would destroy all hope of 
this. The refuse ships from abroad would }p 
sold cheap. Every sale there would stimula 
the work in their yards, and the America 
ship-builder would never see the day when he 
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could afford to start inthe competition with his 
rival, whose machinery, material, and labor are 
already in prosperous operation. 

Beside, we run counter to the experience 
of other nations in selecting such a time a 
the present to throw open our doors to foreign 
built vessels. Great Britain, which is s 
before us as an example of the prosperity 
which comes from free trade in ships, jealously 
guarded her navigation interests, uutil, by lovg 
years of protection, she had so stimulated and 
fostered them that she could afford to cowpete 
with the world in ship-building, but she never 
took a time to do this when war had deranged 
her industries and her empire on the seas hil 
been encroached upon by rivals who had grow 
rich in the peace that permitted them to {i 
nish safe transportation to the products o/ the 
world. Whoever will study the commercial 
history of England, the origin and continuance 
of her navigation laws, will see this plaiuly. 

Then, again, war set us back deplorably: 
our commerce, and war may reéstablish 
In case of hostilities breaking out in Europe, 
(a contingency not improbable iu the light o! 
all teachings of the past, in which Great Bri 
ain might be involved,) the bulk of her com 
mercial marine would be shifted, under nomins 
sales, to rela'ives, partners, and agents liviug 
here, and the spectacle be presented of tha 
nation engaged in war with some other mat 
time Power, and yet doing the carrying trate 
of the globe, and receiviug and spending te 
earnings ofthat trade, while we should be loot 
ing on in utter helplessness, with the powe 
of repairing the injury which was inflicted 
upon us during our great effurt to put dowa 
the rebellion by sea and !and taken away !r0a 
us by our own folly. 

Therefore I have declined to allow the 
amendment of the gentleman from New Yots, 
and have steadily refused to complicate 
bill with any new features. The propo% 
tion involved in it is simple. If it carries 
I believe relief will come ; if it fails, 1 ¥#" 
to know how it died, and that it has bee 
killed directly. If it is referred to ™ 


Committee of Ways and Means, in accordat 
with the motion of the gentleman from Mas 
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)vectts, {Mr. Dawes,] I want his committee 


* consider it on its merits, unincumbered by 
: ‘am pro] ositions. Bat, if my premises are 
correct, there is no need for reference, and the 
jJouse should come at once to a vote upoathe 


pas-age of the bill. 
] 5 





Removal of Political Disabilities. 


gpEECH OF HON. ELT SAULSBURY, 
OF DELAWARE, 
Iv THE SENATE OF THE UNITED Srares, 
January 30, 1872. 


The Senate having under consideration the bill (H. 
R. No. 380) for the removal of legal and political 
disabilities imposed by the third section of the four- 
teenth article of amendments to the Constitution of 
the United States — 


Mr. SAULSBURY said: 





Mr. Presipent: The question of amnesty is | 


one that not only interests the persons affected 
by the disabilities imposed by the fourteenth 
awendment to the Constitution, but it is also 
a question in which the people of the whole 
South feel a very great and deep interest. I 
may, indeed, say that the people of the whole 
country have felt and have manifested, to some 
extent, an interest in the question of the re- 
moval of the disabilities of those who are now 
laboring under disabilities. 

| should have preferred that the bill now ia 
charge of the Senator from South Carolina 
{ Mr. Ropertson] had contained no excep- 
tions. I believe that the time has arrived 
when not only the character of the Govern- 
ment but the very best interests of society in 
the southern States require that universal am- 
nesty should be extended to all who are now 
under disabilities. If | thought there was 
avy prospect that an amendment of that char- 
acter would meet with favor from the Senate, 
I should move to strike out all the exceptions 
contained in the bill, and should insist that on 
this occasion we should extend universal am- 
nesty to all who are affected by the provisions 
of the fourteenth constitutional amendment. 
] have none of the fears of Senators who seem 
to suppose that it would be giving character to 
rebellion; none of the fears of Senators who 
have supposed that it is not in keeping with the 
wish and desire of the American people; I 
have none of the fears anticipated by the hon- 
orable Senator from Indiana, [Mr. Morton, ] 


who seemed to raise before the Senate and 
before the country— 


“Gorgons, and hydras, and chimeras dire,”’ 


as the result of universal amnesty. For one 
[would be glad to strike the fetters from every 
arm that is bound and once more lift into the 
sunlight of freedom every man who is now 
fettered by the provisions of the fourteenth 
constitutional amendment. 

Mr. President, I regret that this bill has 
been made the occasion for partisan political 
discussion ; it was not a question out of which 
naturally grew political argument; but the 
Senator from Indiana the other day—and I 
regret that he is not present in his seat—saw 
proper to make it an occasion for an attack 
upon the Democratic party, of which I am one 
of the humblest members on this floor—a party, 
however, to whose partiality I owe my seat in 
this Senate, and therefore I hope that I may 
¢ indulged while I for a moment show that 
there was no cause for the apprehensions in- 
dulged by the Senator. The honorable Sen- 


pros said on that occasion—I will read his 
ords: 


“Mr. President, I am hoping that the Democratic | 
Party will not come an peer, Career this genera- 


tion, I believe it would be the 


calamity that coul 
interests of tenet 


reatest national 
C , I believe that the best 
this nation and of civilization upon this 





] 





| 








continent are involved in the continued supremacy 
of the Republican party, at least for a number of 
years.”’ 

I think that the Senator from Indiana and 
that other Senators may have just cause to 
fear that their own party may be displaced 
from power before long. When they hear the 


| mutterings of discontent that are abroad in 


| 


the land in reference to the civil service of | 


this country; when they see that that discon- 
tent is taking shape and form, and that this 
Senate has been compelled, reluctantly I 


admit, to yield to that demand so far as to | 


institute an investigation into the frauds and 


corruptions practiced in certain departments | 


ot this Government; when I take 


this into | 


consideration, | can readily understand that | 


the Senator from Indiana might have just 
ground to fear the displacement of his party 
trom power; but I assert that he had noground 


to apprehend that any calamity would happen | 
to this country or any portion of this country | 


from the accessionot the Democratic party to 
power again in this nation. 


Why, sir, the Democratic party is the con: | 


servator and defender of the rights and the | 


liberties of the people; that has been its his- 
tory through all our career as a nation and as 
apeople. Evenin the Convention that formed 
the Constitution, before the Democratic party 
was organized, the sentiment and spirit of 
Democracy was there, and secured in the Con- 


were reserved to the people and to the States. 
In that Convention there were many men, 
patriotic and able men, who believed that it 


was necessary to confer great powers upon | 


the General Government. They honestly be- 


| stitution that was there framed the rights which | 


lieved that it was necessary that the General | 
Government should have more strength than | 
was conceded or willing to be conceded by a | 


great many members of that Convention. 


It | 


was the Democratic sentiment in that Conven- | 
tion that stood up in favor of the rights of the 
people and insisted that no greater power | 


should be granted tothe General Government 
than was absolutely necessary. I say it was 
to that spirit of Democracy in that Conven- 
tion, that maintained the rights of the people 
as against power, that we are indebted for a 


great share of the powers that have been | 


reserved to the States and to the people. 
After the Constitution had been formed, 


when the interpretation of that instrument | 


became necessary, it was the Democratic party 
that insisted upon a strict construction of that 
Constitution, that insisted that nothing should 
be taken by inference, but that the General 
Government should exercise only those powers 
which were expressly granted in the instru- 
ment, or which grew out of it as a necessity in 
order to carry out the powers expressly granted. 
Weall remember that many able men insisted, 
in the construction that should be given to the 
Constitution, that the General Government 
should have powers which were not expressly 
conferred; and I repeat that it is to the Dem- 
ocratic party that we owe what measure of 
power is reserved to the people and to the 
States in the construction that has been given 
to the instrument. 

There is nothing, therefore, in the Demo- 
cratic party, nothing in the great fundamental 
principles of the Democratic party and nothing 
in its history to justify the prediction that dire 
calamity will happen to the people of this 


country by its installation in power again. | 


Sir, it was the Democratic party that devel- 
oped the resources of this country, that built 
up our commerce. 
of the Democracy our commerce was expanded 
until it entered almost every port and every 
sea within the bounds of civilization. We all 
remember that in the days of General Jack- 


son, through his wise administration of the | 


Under the administration | 
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| General Government, the ports upon the Baltic 


were open to our commerce, and that all the 
material interests of this country hare been a4- 
vanced under Democratic auspices. The 
Democratic party also built up our Navy so 
that in the war of 1812 it was enabled to cope 
with the boasted mistress of the seas, and the 
brave tars of America could walk their decks 
and feel that they were upon a navy equal to 
cope with any Power on earth. 

The Democracy took hold of the circulating 
medium of the country and gave to us a metallic 
currency, and there has not been a single in- 
terest in this whole land that has ever suffered 
by reason of Democratic administration. 

What right, then, I ask, was there to appre- 
hend any calamity from the restoration of this 
party to power? NoneasI conceive. If the 
honorable Senator had contrasted the history 
of the Democratic party with the history of 
his own party, I think he could have seen no 
just reason to apprehend that evil consequences 
would follow the restoration of the Democratic 
party to power; and he would have had no 
reason to suppose that the best interests of 
this country could only be secured by the 
longer continuance in power of the Republican 
party. 

Why, sir, what has the Republican party 
done since it came into power? Has it pro- 
moted the material interests of this country? 
Has the commerce of your country been im- 
proved? The commerce of your country is 
now carried on in foreign bottoms, and even 
the embassadors of this Government to for- 
eign Powers, and the agents of this Govern- 
ment to foreign countries must sail under for- 
eign flags. Your commerce is now carried on 
in British bottoms. There was a time under 
Democratic administration when we competed 
with England for the carrying trade of the 
world; but now we are dependent upon for- 
eign ships for the exportation of our own pro- 
ducts, as well as for our importations. That 
has occurred under Republican rule in this 
Government. 

Then, Mr. President, I ask you what has 
been the financial management of the affairs 
of thiscountry? When the Republican party 
came into power we had a currency that 
was redeemable in gold and silver from one 
end of this land to the other. What now is 
the condition of affairs? There is scarcely a 


| child under ten years of age that has ever seen 
| a piece of hard money, and the fact is that 


some of us of older years scarcely ever see a 
dollar in gold or silver. We have an irre- 
deemable paper currency, and that depreciated 
in itsvalue. The national banking system has 


| proved a curse to the country. It may answer 
| for money centers; but in the rural sections 


of the country it is a total failure so far as the 
relief of the people is concerned. That system 
gives a premium to men to engage in the 
banking business, and yet throughout the rural 
sections of the country where the capital of 
the banks is necessarily small, and where the 
deposits in these banks are necessarily limited, 
the national banking institutions afford no 
relief to the people at all. They can scarcely 
accommodate the demands of their directors 
and the shareholders of the banks, and those 
outside of the banks, the men who are not 
either shareholders or directors in the institu- 
tion, have to go into the public market and 
buy money for their accommodation at such 
prices as they can command. That I have no 
doubt is true in many sections of the West. I 
know it is true in my own State, and I believe 
it will be found to be true in almost every 
section of the country where the banks are 
limited in the amount of capital. In your 
cities and money centers, where there are large 
deposits and where the banks have large cap- 
itals, this may not be the case; but 1 know 
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case in the rural sections of this 
country, 80 that the bankiug interest of this 
Republican administration 
instead of proving a blessing, has proved a 
curse Lo the people. 

What is the character of your Navy to-day? 
Look at that arm of the public service. Why, 
gir, since the formation of this Government 
there been eight hundred million 
dollars spent to promote the naval arm of the 
Government, and there has been more than 
one half of that amount expended since the 
Republican party came into power. More 
than four hundred million doilars have been 


that it is the 


country under 


has over 


expended to maintain the Navy of the country | 
by Republican administrations, and yet to-day || 


that Navy is not half as efficient as it was in 
1560, 

President Grant has been at the head of 
national affairs for three years, and I might 
reler to the finance report to show that more 


than sixty million dollars have been expended | 
for the support of the Navy in those three years, | 


aud yet what is its condition, as portrayed 
by the Secretary of the Navy himself? Dur- 
ing all the war of 1812, for four years, there 
were ouly about twenty-seven million dollars 
expended, and at that time our Navy was able 
to cope with Great Britain in conflicts upon 
the seas. Under President Grant there have 
been $60,000,000 expended in support of the 
naval arm of the Goverrment, and now I will 
read what the Secretary of the Navy himself 
says in reference to its condition : 

“Of the one hundred and seventy-nine ships 
remaining on the Navy list, twenty-nine are sail- 
ing ships, and the remainder side-wheel steamers, 
or sailing vessels with auxiliary screws; fifty-three 
of them, armed with six hundred and one guns, are in 
service, attached to the various fleets and stations 
as regular cruisers, dispatch boats, hospital, store, 
receiving, and practice ships; these, with the tugs 
and smail vessels in use at the various navy-yards 
and statious, make the force in commission for all 
the purposes of naval service.”’ 

That is the present condition of your Navy; 
many of your ships unfit for use, and only 
about six hundred and one guns to cope with 
the navies of Kurope in case of a conflict with 
this Government. I have the authority of a 





of the public money. 


| sons, paying very little tax to the Government, 


| lion 
| besides a direct tax on real estate of $74,600. | 


the Government has collected nearly five mil- 
dollars from internal revenue alone, 


If to this be added the tax in the shape of 


| duties on everything entering into the con- 


sumption of the people, and the sum of 
$2,000,000 which a drafts for military ser- 
vice cost the people of the State, it will be 
found that the Republican party bas taken 
from the citizens of Delaware not less than 
$8,000,000. It has been an expensive luxury. 


| Sir, the amount which the Republican party 


|! Union. 








has taken from the people of my State is more 
than it has cost to support our State govern- 


| ment from its foundation, and to construct all. 
| the railroads in the State; to build all the 


school-houses and churches, and furnish all 
the banking capital in the State. This, sir, 
has been the cost of the Republican party to 


| the people of my State in the last nine years. 


This amount may not seem very large to Sen- 
ators representing some of the larger States, 
but it is vast when you remember that Dela- 
ware is one of the very smallest States in the 
Small in extent of territory and the 
number of her population, as well as in her 
resources, but rich in her historic fame, and 


| in the patriotism and intelligence of her sons, 


who have illustrated their devotion to liberty 
upon many a battle field and in the councils 


| of the country. 


I say that there was no cause for the note of 


| alarm sounded by the Senator from Indiana, 


I know it is very natural that he, a leader of the 
Republican party, should desire that his party 
should be continued in power. It is very nat- 
ural that he should apprehend that some dire 
calamity would follow the displacement of that 
party from power. That has been the case in 


all ages. Men in every age have supposed that 


naval officer for saying that the Navy of the | 


country is not balf as efficient now as it was 


in 1860, and yet we have spent more money 


during the administration of President Grant | 


upon the Navy of the country than was ever 
spent upon that arm ef the service under any 
Democratic adminisiration, The Navy is not 
ineflicient because the officers and men of the 
Navy are not now as good men and as true 
as ever trod the decks of American vessels, 
but the money has been expended in a man- 
ner that renders many of the ships unfit for 
use in an engagement, 

I shall not now attempt to show what the 


came into power, Nearly fourteen hundred mil- 
lion dollars have been collected from internal 
revenue alone, and about as much more from 
duties on importations. What has been done 
with it?) Itis gone, and a debt remains of over 
two thousand million dollars. According to 
the report of the civil service commissions 
appointed by President Grant, about one 
fourth part of the revenue has been wasted in 
the collection of it. Frauds to an extent un- 


the overthrow of their favorite theories would 
be attended with bad consequences. Why, sir, 


| away back in the ages when Christianity first 
| invaded the realms of error the pagan world 


| looked with alarm upon its advances. 


The 


| worshipers of Diana, instigated by Demetrius, 


pereeen in the history of any country have | 


een practiced under Republican rule. The 
people have been taxed almost beyond meas- 
ure, and then the Treasury hus been plundered 
and robbed and defrauded, according to this 
report, of one fourth part of the revenue, 

[tis surprising that the people of the country 
should have submitted so long to such ouner- 
ous taxation with the conviction that it was 
not honestly applied to the public debt, but I 
am glad that a determination is now mani- 
fested throughout the land to stop this wasting 


who feared to lose the profits of his craft, cried 
out, **Great is Diana of the Ephesians,’’ and 
the followers of Serapis predicted that if any 
impious hand should touch their idol the 
heavens and the earth would return to their 
original chaos. It is, therefore, [ say natural 
that the Senator from Indiana, a leader of the 
Republican party, should predict that calamity 
would ensue from the restoration of the De- 
mocracy to power in this country. But I can 


| assure that Senator, and all others entertaining 
Republican party has cost the country since it |) 


his views, that no such results would happen. 
I can assure him that while the Demetriuses 
may lose the profits of their craft, and even 
stars of the first magnitude disappear from the 
political firmament, yet the sun will still con- 
tinue to shine and the sky be clear above us. 

I shall turn now, Mr. President, with this 
brief rejoinder to the remarks of the Senator 
from Indiana, to the question raised by the 


| bill, the question of amnesty; and I repeat 


that I regret that this is not aclean bill. I 
regret that it comes to us with exceptions, 
taking out of the benefits of the bill certain 


classes upon whom disabilities have been im- 


posed. Nevertheless, as it is the best we can 
hope to obtain during the present session, I 


| shall give the bil! as it stands my heartiest 


support, trusting that the generous spirit of 


| the American people will at no distant day 


demand that every shackle shall be struck 
from the arms of those who are now bound. 
But I shall not place the advocacy of this 


| bill upon the grounds on which some gentle- 
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In my own State, small || 
in extent, containing only a population of a | 
little over one hundred and twenty-five thou- | 
sand souls, one fifth of whom are colored per- | 
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men in this Chamber have placed it. 

been surprised to hear Kepublican S¢ 
favoring this bill appealing to their ow, 
of the Chamber in favor of amnesty, 
in their judgment it would promote the 
of the Republican party. Sir, this bill oug), 
to pass upon higher considerations. Ther 
may be times and there may be QUESTIONS Yoo» 
which appeals to partisan feeling may be rich, 
even in legislative bodies, but this Question, 
affecting the rights of persons now deprived 
of privileges enjoyed by their fellow: citizen. 
ought not to rest upon such a basis. Neyer. 
theless, if that argument is more potent with 
any Senator than any other argument, |e ; 
have its full weight. While I do not desire 
promote or assist in promoting in any respect 
the interest of the Republican party jn any 
section of this country, yet I shall not be ge. 
terred because it may have that effect fron 
giving to this bill my support, because | hp. 


I have 
Hators 
i Side 
because 
1 Lereg 


| lieve it is right and just and proper in itself 


Neither shail | place my support of this }jl 
upon the demandsand claims of mercy, as wag 
done sometime ago by the Senator from Mas. 
sachusetts, not nowin his seat, [Mr. Wirsoy,} 
Sir, I like the word ‘ mercy.’’ It is a charm. 
ing word. It is the sweetest that ever fell og 
mortalears. Through all the ages past, Mercy 
has been the guardian angel of ourrace. When 
Justice barred the gates of Paradise againg 
our federal head and all his race, it was Mercy 
that intervened and plead the cause of erring 
man. 1| like the word mercy, and I like qj 
that grows out of it, and if this bill had no 
other claims than those of mercy I would join 
the Senator from Massachusetts and say we 
ought to pass it. 

But, sir, I predicate it upon other grounds, 
I advocate this measure, not as a claim of 
mercy, not because it will strengthen the 
Republican party, but I place it upon consid: 
erations of high public policy. 

What is the condition of the South to-day, 
and what is the cause of her present con 
dition? Why, sir, throughout the whole 
southern States the very best men in those 
States are now debarred the privilege of par. 
ticipating in the management of public affairs 
aud of holding offices of public trust and 
confidence ; and the legislative halls in some 
of the southern States are filled by negroes, 
and by men of much lower standard in point 
of intelligence and morality than the men 
who are debarred the privilege of holding 
seats in the Legislatures and filling the execu: 
tive offices of the States. What has been 
the consequence? You see it in all the south- 
ern States. Look at South Carolina, ber 
Legislature filled with ignorant negroes ; her 
executive chair filled by a carpet-bagger who 
has no interest in common with the people of 
the State ; and the consequence has been that 
the public debt of that State has been swelled 
from say seven million dollarsto about twenty: 
nine million dollars, and the people are 
crushed with onerous taxation by reason of the 
fact that the men who now labor ander dis 
bilities have been denied the right to partic 
pate in the management of local affairs in theit 
own State. 

What is true of South Carolina is true of 
almost every other State. The public debt o! 
Georgia has been run up to, I believe, near'y 
forty millions throvgh the influences of the 
Blodgetts, and the Bullocks, and the class of 
men who have ruled the destinies of Georgi 
Georgia, however, no longer suffers from the 
infliction of a carpet-bag Governor. Hes 


fugitive from the State and from justice; bu! 
the people have to bear the debt imposed upoe 
the State through the corruptions of such met. 

Go to Louisiana, a State that has of late 
been presenting ascene never before witnessed 
in any State in this Union ; contending factions 
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ame party threatening the order and |) 


the peace of that State, while the intelligent | 


S and true 


privilege 
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Therefore I saythat the highest 
demands that these disabilities 
ed at once and forever. 


anit. 


that this is not only a measure demanded by 
high considerations of poets policy, | but I 
hold it is demanded by the highest claims of 
iystice. I know it has been said in debate, 
said by some of the friends of amnesty, said 
by the Senator from South Carolina who sits 
at my right, [ Mr. SAWYER, ] said by the Sen- 

ator from Pennsylvania, the chairman of the 
Committee on Alleged Southern Outrages, 

(Mr. Scort,] that they did not place it on the 
ground of justice, that they did not ask it on 
that ground. I do. I say that while it is 
a measure demanded by high considerations 
of public policy, it is likewise demanded by 
public justice. a 

Now, sir, here is a class of our fellow-citi- 
zens debarred of the rights and privileges that 
the rest of us enjoy, and how are they de- 
barred? By the operations of this fourteenth 
amendment. Iam not now going to discuss 
the legality and binding force of that amend- 
ment; thatis not my object; but I mean to 
say this: that whatever authority it may have, 
however binding that amendment may be—and 
upon that point have my own opinion, and 
upon a proper occasion should not hesitate to 
express it—yet the very manner in which that 
amendment was adopted entitles the men who 
are placed under disabilities by it to have their 
disabilities removed. We all know that that 
amendment was proposed in the Cougress of 
the United States when these southern States 
were not admitted to representation in the 
Halls of Congress. ‘They had no voice in the 
proposition to submit the amendment to the 
people of the country. On the contrary, their 
States were under military rule and their most 
intelligent citizens were not allowed to exer- 
cise the privileges of freemen. Although that 
amendment was afterward proclaimed as hav- 
ing received the requisite number of votes to 
become ratified and become a part of the Con- 
stitution, yet the very manner in which it was 
ratified and became a part of the Constitution 
has raised the suspicion in the minds of many 
that it has no legal or binding force in law. 
But whether that be the case or not, the man- 
ner in which the amendment was adopted 
places the condition of those men upon such 
questionable grounds that it seems to me to 
be highly unjust that they should longer labor 
under those disabilities. 

I shall not further discuss this question, as 
I wishto submit some views in reference to 
the amendment proposed to this bill by the 
Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Sumyer. ] 

[ shall not diseuss the constitationality of 
the amendment of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. ‘That has been done so thoroughly 
and ably by gentlemen who have preceded me 
in debate that any argument on my part to dem- 
onstrate the unconstitutionality of the measure 
would be but a repetition of the exhaustive 
arguments of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
(HuRMAN] and the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Monritt] on that point. I wish to examine 
the amendment in another aspect. 

Now, when it is proposed to restore to the 
persons laboring under disabilities the rights 
of which they have been wrongfully deprived, 
the Senator from Massachusetts comes forward 
0 an unfriendly spirit to the bill and proposes 
thisamendment. If his purpose is to defeat 
4mnesiy, he will accomplish his object should 

18 amendment be adopted by the Senate. 
ere is not a man, [ apprehend, in the whole 


of Louisiana are denied the | 
of sitting in her legislative councils ; || 
ruined and bankrupt under the opera: | 
the proscriptions of the fourteenth || 











| they are unjustly deprived of rights enjoyed by 


||} a common level with negroes. 
{r. President, I go further, and say | 


| equality between the races. 
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South now under disabilities that desires am- 
nesty coupled with a provision so degrading and 
ruinous to his white fellow-citizens through- | 
outthe whole country. They know and feel that | 


others; but they doubtless would still prefer 
to’suffer wrong rather than to see their wives 
and children and their whole race degraded to 
They ask for 
justice, but they do not want to purchase it at 
so dear a price. 

The object of the Senator, however, I ap- 
prehend is not so much to defeat amnesty as 
to entail upon the country the odious measure 
propane by his amendment, However unre- | 
enting his hostility to the South, and his 
hatred to the men who are to be relieved by a 
removal of disabilities, it is very manifest that 
he is willing to make any sacrifice of feeling 
if thereby he can entail upon the country his | 
peculiar views upon the subject of the perfect 
It is difficult to | 


| have been sent 


money has been taken from the Treasury to 
feed and clothe and educate the nation’s 
wards, as the negroes have been called, while 
the poor white men of the country have been 
taxed on the necessaries of life, and no appro- 
priations of money have been made from the 
‘Treasury for their support or the education of 
their children; when I remember that the 
ballot has been placed in the hands of the 
most ignorant negroes of the land, while white 
men have been kept from the polls at the 
point of the bayonet; when I remember that 
political missionaries at the public expense 
into all the southern and 
border States to instruct and swear the col- 
ored people to vote the Republican ticket ; 
when | know that without the negro vote the 
Republican party, with President Grant as its 
candidate at the next election, would be beaten 
at least more than a half million votes, I 
naturally conclude that this measure and every 
kindred measure is designed and intended to 





tell from the elaborate speech of the Senator 
delivered in this Chamber some time since, | 
whether his hatred for the white race or his 
friendship for the negro is the stronger feel- | 
ing of his heart. He wants the word ‘‘ white’’ 
obliterated, if not from the language, at least | 
whenever its application distinguishes between 
the Anglo-Saxon and the African. 

Sir, I have no objection to that Senator or 


hold in fellowship with the Republican party 
the 700,000 negro voters in the land. 

Mr. President, I have no objection to a 
monopoly of the negro votes by your party. 
I want no affiliation, socially or politically, 
with negroes. The Democracy of my State 
have proclaimed in their platform that they do 
not want and will not seek the negro vote, and 
with that motto emblazoned on their banner 





any one else entertaining the most kindly feel- 
ing toward the colored people. I certainly 
have no hostility to them myself, and am will- 


ing to extend to them, as an inferior race, the | 
I am | 


sympathy to which they are entitled. 
willing, if the Senator so desires, that he 
should place himself upon a social level with 
the colored people of this city ; that he should 
take them to his house can make them his 
companionsand equals, although such a course 
would be of evil example. Yet I have a right 
to protest, and I do protest, against his per 


sistent effort to drag down the race to which I | 
belong to a level with a race stamped with | 


inferiority by the Author of their being. Itis 
not a question that concerns me why the 
Almighty in His creative power made one man 
white and another black, or why He made one 
race superior to the other. Such I find to be 
the fact, and recognizing His absolute right to 


| do whatsoever seemeth Him good, I am not to | 


call in question His wisdom or His goodness. 
It is enough for me to know that my lot has 
been assigned with the race that has proved 
its superiority by its achievements in knowl- 


edge, in the arts and sciences, and in all that | 


constitutes true greatness and nobility of 
character. For this my profoundest gratitude 
is due to the Author of my being, and I am 
placed under the most binding obligation to 
maintain for my race that superiority to which 


it is entitled by the decrees of God himself, | 


and here in the council of my country I pro- 
claim that no act of mine shall assist to drag 
it down and place it on an equality with an 
inferior race. Sir, with my convictions on this 
subject it would be nothing less in me than 
treason to the white race and treason to the 


in the last canvass, and appealing only to white 
men, they overcame the 5,500 negro votes 
added to the Republican party, and swept the 
State from one end of it to the other. 

It is not that your party desires to monopo- 
lize the negro vote that | object; it is to the 
means by which you propose to accomplish it. 
I especially object to the measure proposed by 
the Senator from Massachusetts, to its general 
object and purpose, because it proposes the 
degradation of the white men and women of 
|| the country, and seeks to placethem upon an 
equality socially and in every other respect 
with a race their inferiors by natume as well as 
by instinet and civilization. 

But, says the Senator, this is not a question 
of social equality. I beg leave to differ with 
| that Senator, 1 regard the measure proposed 
by his amendment as one not only of social 
equality, but of social equality enforced by 
pains and penalties. Ifa man chooses to ride 
in the same car with negroes, if he voluntarily 
|| attends the same church and sits in the same 
| pew, and of his own motion sends his children 
to the same school to be educated in the same 
class, to eat at the same table, and sleep in the 
same bed, then he chooses social equality with 
negroes for himself and his children. ‘That is 
social equality from choice. But, if, on the 
other hand, he is compelled to ridein the same 
car, eat at the same table and sleep in the same 
bed, atiend the same church and sit in the 
same pew, and send his children to the same 
school, then it isenforced social equality ; and 
that is what the Senator’s amendment proposes. 
Look at its provisions : 

That no citizen of the United States shall, by 


reason of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude, be excepted or excluded from the full 








Author of their being to aid in any respect the 


| passage of the measure proposed by the Sen- 


ator from Massachusetts. I[ do not say that 
be or any member of this Senate who may 
give it his support, will be guilty of the same 
crime, but in the exercise of that charity which 
hides a multitude of sins, I am willing to hope 
**they know not what they do.’’ 

And yet with all my charity I cannot dis- 
miss the suspicion from my mind that this 
measure was conceived and brought forward 
and is now urged as a measure to bind in 
irrevocable bonds the union between the Re- 

ublican party and its colored allies. When 
Vheeom bes the various acts of legislation that 





has been brought forward and passed by Con- 
gress in the last six years; how the public 


and equal enjoyment of any accommodation, advan- 
tage, facility, or privilege furnished by inn-keepers ; 
by common carriers, whether on land or water; by 
licensed owners, managers, or lessees of theaters or 
other places of publicamusement; by trustees, com- 
missioners, superintendents, teachers, and other 
officers of common schools and other public institu~- 
tions of learning, the same being supported by 
moneys derived from general taxation or authorized 
by law; by trustees and officers of church organiza- 
tions, cemetery associations, and benevolent insti- 
tutions incorporated by national or State authority. 





And these provisions are to be enforced by 
the severest penalties. Fines and imprison- 
ment are to be meted out to all who refuse the 
equality provided for in this bill. Sir, if your 


wife leaves her home unattended and travels 
by any railroad in the country, she dare not 
|| refuse to admit any negro, male or female, 
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who has taken passage on the same train to be 
seated at her sid 
any gentleman interferes to protect her from | 
the intrusion he is visited with the pains and 

penalties provided in this bili. Such, and so | 
abominable, tor | cannot characterize them in 
milder terms, are the provisions of this amend 

ment, that no raiiroad conductor in the land 
will venture to insist that any negro man shall 
forego the pleasure of a seat at the side of the 
most refined and cultivated lady in the car, 
provided she is occupying a seat alone. She 
may be annoyed and rendered unhappy, but is 
helpless if this amendment passes, for Con- 
gress will have declared that there shall be no 
diserimination. If a lady attends a theater I 
presume she will not be liable to the same an- 
noyances, as | suppose on such occasions she 
would be attended by a gentleman friend. 
Still | suppose she would be one of an audi- 
ence coneiderably mixed, perhaps not more 
than was witnessed in these lobbies the other 
day to listen to the eloquence of the Senator 
from Massachusetts, 

[ looked at that crowd, and a more appre- 
ciative andience I presume the Senator could 
not have desired, and beheld in the scene before 
me a practical illustration of the doctrine he 
wus advocating. Not content with equality in 
the theater, and in the railroad car, the hon- 
orable Senator insists in this amendment that 
there shall be equality in the house of public 
entertainment. The hotels of the land are to 
be opened alike to black and white. They 
must eat at the same table, and sleep under 
the same roof. If the landlord has but one 
spare bed, and two guests of the same sex, 
one a white man and the other a negro, de- 
mand lodgings in his house, he dare not pre- 
fer his white friend, for that would be discrim- 
ination on account of race or color, and the 
best he could do under the circumstances would 
be to offer them the same bed or spread a mat 
on the floor for the white man, while his col- 
ored gues® stretched his weary head on a 
pillow of down. 

But this amendment goes further; it pro- 
poses to invade the sanctuary of the Most High. 
and to exercise a supervisory power over the 
churches of the land. Has it come to this, 
that the Christian church is to be regulated by 
a law of Congress! Let Peter surrender the 
keys, for the amendment of the Senator from 
Massachusetts presupposes that neither the 
great Head of the church nor His vicegerent 
on earth knows how to manage it aright. It 
avails not that the minister of the Gospel holds 
his commission from on high; that the trus- 
tees, oflicers, aud members of church organ- 
izations have spent their time and money to 
erect houses of worship and have labored to 
build up churches where they and their fami- 
lies and children may worship God according 
to the dictates of their own conscience. The 
Massachusetts Senator proposes to intervene 
by this amendment and deprive them of the 
right of religious association with persons of 
their own choice. Not only does it invade 
the ‘‘courts of the Lord’s house,’’ but it ob- 
trudes on the holy of holies—the altar and 
the communion. 

This amendment provides not only that any 


people tor their own accommodation at his 
pleasure, and be seated promiscuously with 
white persons, but shall have the full and 
equal enjoyment with them of all the priv: 
ileges of the church. The pewed churches of 
your cities, especially if they demand a high 
rent for the pews, might have some protection 
against the indiscriminate admixture of the 
races iu the congregation; but where the pews 


., and if she does object and |! 


| stop there. 








negro may enter churches erected by : 
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ple to be satisfied? Would any white father 
in the land be willing that his daughter should 
be compelled to sit at the side ot any negro 


man who chose to walk into the same pew? I | 


tell the Senator that may suit the taste of peo- 
ple in Massachusetts, but it will not suit the 
taste of the white people of Delaware. 

But the amendment of the Senator does not 
It encroaches upon the habitation 
of the dead. Under the operation of this 
amendment no one can feel assured that the 
last resting-place of his loved ones, now no 
more, will be secure from contact with negro 
graves. It may be that the aged pilgrim, lean- 
ing on his staff pointed out the spot where he 
desired to be buried in the village cemetery, 
hard by the place where reposed the bones 
of his fathers, and indulged the hope that the 
wife of his bosom and the children of his loins, 
as they departed hence one by one, to be no 
more among men, would be gathered at his 
side. ‘The pilgrim is no more; but his wid- 
owed wife, still lingering on the shores of 
time, occasionally repairs with her children to 
the place of his burial, and recalls the joys of 
a union which death has so rudely severed. 
Lovely daughters strew flowers on his grave, 
while noble sons recount the manly virtues of 
the sire, and there on that sacred spot they 
resolve, when life’s fitful hour is past, they 
will be in death as in life, an unbroken fam- 
ily. Vain resolve; for ere the shaft of death 
has again entered that circle the sons of Ham 
intrude to bury theirdead on either side of the 
pilgrim’s grave. Who shall bid them nay? 
Not trustees of cemeteries, not sorrowing wife 
or children; for this amendment declares that 
they shall not be excluded from the full and 
equal enjoyment of any accommodation, 
advantage, facility, or privilege furnished by 
cemetery associations. 

‘Tell me, Senators, is that the equality you 
want? No, sirs, | know it is not. Human 
malice would not inflict such anguish on bleed- 
ing hearts. Nothing short of that malignity 
that comes from hell would be gratified at 
such a scene; and yet who can say that the 
passage of this amendment will not produce 
just such a result? Who can say that beside 
his own loved dead or hard by the spot where 


| in coming years all that remains of himself 


may lie, there shall not be buried the dead 
of the African race under the provisions of 
this amendment should it become a law? J] 
have heard of the man who dug a pit for 
another and fell into it himself, and it may 
be that in the dispensations of that Provi- 
dence which sometimes visits men with retrib- 
utive justice, even Senators who reside in New 
England, where there are very few negroes, 
and may feel themselves secure against the 
operation of this bill, may find in their own 
experience the bitter fruits which they propose 
for others. 

Turn to the provisions of this amendment 
again, and you will observe that the common 
schools of the country are to be opened indis- 
criminately to white and black. If the com- 
mon-school system in any State is authorized 
by law, and all such systems are established 
by law, then they are to be opened under this 
amendment to all, without distinction of race. 
It is not enough that the black child can go to 
a colored school; be must be thrust, nolens 
volens, among white children. The school 
may be ore by taxation eyes the prop- 
erty of white men; no colored person may 
have contributed one cent to the erection of 
the school-house, or be taxed to pay the 
teacher, or support the school in any respect, 
and yet under this bill a refusal by the teacher 
or commissioners of the school to admit his 


are not rented'but free, the negroes may take || children to all the advantages of the school, 
the highest seats in the synagogue, or mix up || subjects the teacher or officers of the school 


at pleasure with the white congregation. With | 
such a state of things, do you expect the peo li 


so refusing to damages to the amount of $500, 
and to imprisonment for not less than thirty 


|| days nor more than one year. 


SS 
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Yes, Sir. ¢ 

Senator from Massachusetts proposes to a a 
pel the white people of the country. who a 
dependent upon common schools tor the 9, 
cation of their children, to send them ther... 
associate with colored children, or ty ko, 
them at home without the advantag: 
quiring an education. : 

The rich man is not dependent upon coy. 
mon schools for the education of his childre,,. 
even men in moderate circumstances may b, 
able to send their children to select schoolc,. 
colleges; but the poor man who labors from 
day to day for the maintenance of his family 
with scarcely a dollar to spare for any othe 
purpose, must educate his children at the com. 
mon schools or they must go without an edi. 
tion. Itis that class of men against whoy 
this legislation is directed. The children of 
the poor men of the country must be educates 
with negroes, while the children of the ric) 
are to be placed in schools of a higher grade. 
That is the policy of this amendment. [jer 
is not a Senator on this floor who, if he resided 
in a southern or border State, or in any place 
where there are any considerable number of 
negroes, that would think of sending his ehj\j 
to a common school if this amendment passes, 
and yet many Senators will vote for this meas. 
ure. Sir, the affection of the poor man {i 
his child is as strong as your own; his desire 
to educate him is as strong as your desire tp 
educate yours. He has not the same means 
to do it, for fortune has favored him less, 
Take not from him the advantages of the con. 
mon school, nor debar him aduission to its 
privileges by introducing negroes into it. 

Senators may suppose that the objection to 
association in public assemblies and schools 
with negroes is a mere matter of prejudice and 
will soon pass away. [I tell you nay. Bu 
suppose it is a matter of prejudice, are the 
prejndices of white men to be trampled ow 
with impunity? Do not history and observa: 
tion alike attest that mankind cling with undy- 
ing pertinacity to honest prejudices? But this 
opposition is based upon something beside 
prejudice, it arises from the irrepressible feel: 
ing of superiority implanted in the white maa 
by his Maker, strengthened by his observation 
and judgment. You may call it, if you please, 
instinct; 1 care not what you call it; it is in- 
separable from his being, and no power on earil 
can overcome or eradicate it while he maiv- 
tains his own self-respect. I am aware that 
there is a fanaticism in the land bordering on 
insanity that affects to regard no distinction 
between the races, and which apparently ot 
really transfers the respect and affection of ils 
victims from the white race to the African 
But this is an abnormal condition of mint 
that excites both pity and contempt. 

Look again at this amendment. It takes 
hold of the benevolent institutions of the land 
incorporated by national or State authority. 
Where will Radicalism stop? Not. satistied 
with degrading the living and insulting the 
dead, it takes hold of the sympathies of hw 
manity and undertakes to control the charities 
of the heart. Yes, sir; the benevolent inst 
tutions of the land are not to be allowed to 
dispense their bounty as they please ; that, too, 
must be a matter of congressional legislation. 
Congress has provided liberally for the nv 
tion’s wards for the last few years, and estab- 
lished a bureau, with General Howard at 1's 
head, to be the almoner of its bounty. 0* 
it is proposed to regulate by Jaw every othe! 
benevolent institution, and to control the chat! 
ties contributed from the pockets of privet 
individuals. What is it to Congress if a fema't 
benevolent society in my State, incpororated 
by State authority, does not choose to adm 
among its members any but, white ladies, aud 
confines the distribution of its means, obtained 
by private munificence, to the indigent or (he 
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| 
ecessitous of their own race? Are they to be } those States, and all are satisfied with the 
sted by the pains and penalties of this bill? | 


Cuch, 1 aver, are its provisions. | 

And now, Mr. President, let me ask in con- 
clusion what is to be the effect resulting from 
, measure of this kind? _Tam aware that it is 
venerally difficult if not impossible to foresee 
“il the consequences likely to result from any 
measure; and I would not, therefore, be 
ynderstood as claiming for the opinions I may 
yepture to express On this point unerring cer- 
tainty. Knowing something. however, of the 
feelings and sentiments of the people of my 
own State, and of those States in which there 
ig large number of colored people, I think 
there can be but little difficulty in forming a 
correct conclusion as to the probable results 
that will follow the passage of this amend- 
ment. So far as hotels and places of public 
amusement are concerned they will be effect- 
ually closed if this bill passes. White people 
in my State and in all the southern and border 
States will not consent to be forced to meet at 
the same table and in the same theater per- 
sons of a different race. You may by an 
assumption of power wholly unauthorized 
undertake by legislation to decree equality, 
hut when the alternative is presented to white 
men of foregoing the accommodations fur- 
nished by these places or sharing them on 
an equality with negroes, they will not hesi- 
tate. These places will be closed, and be 
depreciated in value to their owners, and such 
persons as now reside at hotels or resort to 
places of amusement will seek places of enter- 
tainment and amusement where they will not 
be subject to the annoyances proposed by this 
amendment. 

The effect of this measure upon common 
schools will, in my opinion, prove most dis- 
astrous. Very few white persons, I am sure, 
in places where. there are any considerable 
number of colored people, will consent to 
send their children to mixed schools. If any 
should be found willing to do so they would 
be regarded as too debased in feeling if not 
too degraded by vice, to share in the sympa- 
thies or respect of their white fellow-citizens. 
The consequence must be that the common- 
school systems will be broken up. Men will 
not send their children to schools where they 
must associate and grow up with negroes, and 
the white men who are now dependent on 
common schools for the education of their 
children, are the very last men who would 
consent todo so. For one, Pshould regard it 
asa far less evil to see the common schools in 
my State abandoned than to see them con- 
verted into mixed schools for white and col- 
ored children. 

For forty years the people of my State have 
enjoyed the advantage of our present school 
system, which secures at least fair educational 
privileges to every white child in the State. 
Our school fund has been sacredly guarded and 
preserved, and increased from time to time as 
the limited resources of the State would allow. 
Our people have in the past felt a strong attach- 
ment to our school system, defective though 
it may be, and would not willingly forego the 
advantages which itaffords. Yetif this amend- 
ment passes and opens the schools to colored 
pure equally with the whites, there will be 
ut one voice in the State in reference to the 
longer continuance of the system. The Legis- 
lature will not hesitate to repeal the school 
laws of the State and appropriate the school 
fund to the payment of the State debt. Such 
action will be demanded by the white voters 
of Delaware, and the General Assembly of the 
State will obey their behests. 

_ the passage of this amendment will disturb 
in no small degree the religious organizations 
in the States where there are large numbers 
of colored prep. Separate churches ure now 
maintained for white and colored people in 
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arrangement. This measure proposes to open 
the churches erected by the white people for || 
their own accommodation, and force the col- 
ored people in among them. I tell you, you 
cannot succeed in compelling association with 
negroes, even in the churches of the land. 
Highly as the religious advantages afforded by 
the church may be appreciated, they wil! be 
given up rather than submit to the degrada- 
tion sought to be imposed by this amendment. 
The churches will be closed and the ministers 
dismissed, or at least left without a support 
until such time as white men can worship ac- 
cording to the dictates of their own conscience 
without molestation or intrusion by negroes 
under the operation of this bill. That the 
church will be destroyed there need be no fear, 
for it is written that the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it, yet that it may be annoyed 
and perplexed and persecuted, all history at- 
tests, and to this extent theamendment of the 
Senator from Massachusetts will go if it shall 
ever become a law. 

Mr. President, I will not now speak of the 
effect which this measure will be likely to 
produce on the good order and peace of 
society. Allthe nfeasures which have been 
incepted and carried out by Congress, looking 
to an equalization of the races, have tended in 
no small degree to disturb the harmony which 
heretofore existed between the white and col- 
ored people of the country. You witness it 
in the South and in every other State where 
there are large numbers of negroes. Your 
legislation has engendered distrust, and in 
many instances hatred on the part of the negro 
toward the white race, and Jessened the regard 
which the latter have heretofore felt for the 
former. This measure, which the Senator from 
Massachusetts calls a measure of reconcilia- 
tion, will prove a source of bitterness, and may 
lead in the end to hatred and animosity, if 
not to public disorder and conflict. Against 
such a measure I protest, as being not only 
unnecessary and unwise, but also as degrading 
to the white race and unworthy the civilization 
and character of the American people. 
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Legal and Political Disabilities. 
SPEECH OF HON. Z. CHANDLER, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
In THE SENATE OF THE UntrED States, 
January 31, 1872. 

The Senate having under consideration the bill 
(H. R. No. 380) for the removal of legal and political 
disabilities imposed by thethird section of the four- 
teenth article of amendments to the Constitution 
of the United States— 

Mr. CHANDLER said: 

Mr. Presipenr: I accept the lecture we 
received yesterday from the honorable Sena- 
tor from Missouri { Mr. Scuurz] on statesman- 
ship with great humility, and 1 am sure if my 
honorable friend from Nevada [Mr. Nye] had 
remembered the facts in the case he would 
not have taken exception to anything that my 
friend from Missouri had said. For his states- 
mansbip I have ever had the most profound 
respect. When it is remembered that the hon- 
orable Senator revolutionized all Germany, 
and having demolished the kingdoms of Ger- 
many established that great republic which 
has been the admiration of the world for nearly 
a quarter of a century, [laughter,] who can 
bring his statesmanship in competition with 
that of the honorable Senator? 

Then, again, 1 have great respect for the 
honorable Senator, because when he comes 
here he brings, like the harvester, his sheaves 
with him. He desired a liberal Republican- 
ism in the State of Missouri, and he comes 
upon the floor with a large sheaf, to wit, his 
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| brings that sheaf with him. 
| not discuss the question of statesmanship with 
| the honorable Senator from Missouri, but, as 


impose for this boon? 
| I was going to add, I was sorry to say, but I 


| will amnesty you ;”’ 
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| colleague, as proof of the liberalism of his 
| Repnblicanism. 


And, sir, I have for his Re- 
publicanism a profound respect, because he 
1 therefore will 


[ said before, I accept his assertion with such 
humility as | am capable of. I differ from 
him, but of course I must be wrong, because 
he says so. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri 
has advocated on this floor universal amnesty. 
What is amnesty? If I understand it, and 
I think I do to some considerable extent, 
amnesty is a boon, given for a consideration. 
You do not amnesty a man who has not com- 
mitted a crime; you do not amnesty a man 
whose skirts are clean; you amnesty a crim- 
inal. Ifyou grant that boon, to wit, amnesty, 
are you not entitled to place a condition upon 
that boon? 

In this case what is the condition that we 
It is well known, and 


will not, if these infamies which exist in the 


| South must be unfolded, it is as well that I 


should have the unpleasant task imposed upon 
me of referring to them as any other man. | 
have been compelled for more than a year 
to listen to stories of wrong and outrage that 


| would make the blood in the veins of any loyal 


or humane man tingle with horror. I have 


| seen the victims who have been outraged. 


Why, sir, the colonel of one of our Michigan 
regiments, and an oflicer of this Government, 
was taken out by Ku Klux wretches and one 


| hundred stripes inflicted upon him, and when 


I saw him he could hardly move, because his 
wounds were not yet healed. Murders innum- 
erable, for they are counted by thousands, 


| outrages innumerable, for they are counted by 


more than tens of thousands, have been per- 


| petrated by these wretches in the night time. 


And now we demand what? We demand of 
these men simply, ‘‘Stop killing, and then we 
‘Stop whipping, and then 
we will amnesty you;’’ ‘*Stop these infernal 
outrages, and then we will amnesty you.”’ Is 
our demand unjust or unreasonable? 

Mr. President, the men who are banded 
iogether perpetrating in the night-time, and 


| almost every night, unheard-of and untold 
| atrocities, are the very men who seven years 


ago were in the rebel army. You cannot find 
a man of them who did not wear the rebel 


| gray during the rebellion, and to-day they 


| nestied. 


wear the Ku Klux dress and badges, and are 
the rebel army in a different uniform. 

Sir, we have amnestied every man who has 
shown the least sign or symptom of repent 
ance. We have amnestied every man who 
has come forward and even asked to be am 
Who are these men that are now to 
have amnesty forced upon them? ‘To a very 
considerable extent they are the very mem- 


| bers of this Ku Klux organization; and what 


is the credit that we shall receive after the 
thing has been done? Why, sir, that you 
dared not refuse it another hour. They will 
say, ‘** You refused it to us as long as you 


| dared, and now that you dare not refuse us 


another hour, you grant it to us grudgingly.’’ 
Sir, if I ever did vote amnesty to an unrepent- 
ant rebel f hope God may forgive me, but I 


| shall never forgive myself. 


The Senator irom Missouri said, ‘‘ You, Sen- 
ators, have amnestied one and bave voted him 
into a high office.”’ So we did; but that man 
showed the very highest possible evidence that 
he had repented of his sins and was a loyal 
citizen. What was that evidence? He joined 
the Kepublican party, and there is no calice 
evidence than that. He joined the party that 
put down this rebellion, and he has been true 
and faithful ever since. I repeat, it isthe very 
highest evidence that can be offered on this 
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floor or anywhere else of repentance on the 
part of a rebel, that he has joined the loyal 
Kepublican party. 

Have these other rebels shown any such 
symptoms of repentance? Is there any evi- 
dence that any single one of the men upon 
whom we are going to force amnesty against 
their will and wishes, men who will not even 
ask us to grant the boon, has repented of bis 
’ No, sir. 
Ou the contrary, the evidence is glaring that 
notonly are they unrepentant rebels, but that 
they are as bitter rebels as they were when 
they wore the rebel gray with muskets pointed 
at the loyal heart of this nation. 

Mr. President, I cannot vote this boon in 
advance of a demand for it, and I never will, 
‘The very moment that these rebels show that 
they have repented, that they have become 
loyal, law-abiding citizens, that moment I will 
but, until they do show 
that they have repented of their rebellion, I 
never will vote them amnesty. 

Sir, it is not amnesty that they require. 
are criminals who are to-day 
prisoners of war, unless the President's proc- 
lamation that the war was ended may have 
relieved them. We to-day hold the parole 


and has become a loyal man ? 


vote them amnesty; 


nese men 


of every man of them as a prisoner of war, | 


aud they sre liable under the laws of war 
unless the President's proclamation has _re- 
lieved them, the very moment they violate 
that parole, to be taken out and shot under 
martial law; and I should like to see a few of 
them treated as prisoners of war. It would 
do more good than amnesty to take a hundred 
or two of them out some morning and dispose 
of them in that way. What they need is the 
strong hand of power to punish them for their 
crimes, It is true that we have sent some 
sixty or seventy of them to State's prison, but 
that is not what they need. They need what 
they are inflicting upon their poor innocent 
loyal neighbors; they need a stronger, harsher 
treatment than they have received in the 
courts. I do not say that the proclamation of 
the President may not have relieved them 


from their positions as prisioners of war, but | 


unless that proclamation has thus relieved 
them, every single man of them is liable to be 
brought before a military court-martial to- 
morrow and shot for a violation of his parole. 

I have never been in very great haste to 
grant either amnesty or rights to the men who 
rebelled against the Government. 


forfeited every right, and when they laid down 
their arms they admitted that they had for- 
feited every right. They simply asked, not 


amnesty, not the protection of their property, | 


but that we in our magnanimity would grant 
them their miserable lives. That is all they 


asked. 


would have been perfectly content with that. 
But, sir, in addition to their lives, 
them their property, and in addition to their 
property we have given a large majority of them 
amnesty, and now you propose to come in aud 
give amnesty to the rest, not asa right, for 
every right was forfeited, but as a boon, anda 
boon for what? 

Sir, I will not go over the history of the 
wrongs and outrages that will be spread be- 


fore you in two or three days by the chairman | 
of the Ku Klux Committee; but if any man | 


desires to see sustained every assertion that I 
have made, and see more than sustained every 
utterance that has been made by the news- 
paper press, he has only to look over the evi- 
dence taken before that Ku Klux Committee, 


and more than all that has been said will be | 


sustained. 


Mr. President, by some means or other, | 


and I can hardly tell how, civil service reform 


bas been dragged into this discussion upon || about one in twelve. 
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When they | 


took up arms against this Government, they | 


They made no further demand than | 
that, that their lives might be spared, and they | 


we gave | 


amnesty. I do not very well understand what 
business it has here, but it has been here over 
and over and over again, and I may as well 
make an allusion to it as I go along. 

| am in favor of every effective reform that 
can be made in the civil service, and I am in 
favor of the most searching investigation to 
find out where reforms can be made. But the 
other morning I was going to show that some 
reforms had been made when the expiration of 


the morning hour interrupted me, and I was | 


prevented, That I believe was upon another 
bill; but that makes no difference. Civil ser 


vice reform has been here, and I may as well | 
I then said || 


say now what I meant to say then. 
that civil service reform had been going on for 
the last ten oreleven years, and very effectively 
going on. I stated that when the rebellion 


| broke out nearly every officer under this Gov- 


ernment was a traitor to bis country; certainly 
more than nine tenths of all the officeholders 
in the District of Columbia were rebels against 
the Government. We went to work to reform 
every one of those rebels out of office, and we 
reformed loyal and faithful men into office in 
their places. That was our first civil service 
reform. 

Then, as I said before,Mr. Johnson, hav- 
ing turned ‘‘liberal Republican’’—I believe 
that is the name now, but we always used 
to call them Democrats—Mr. Johnson, hav- 
ing turned “liberal Republican,”’ found it 
extremely dificult to procure honest, compe- 
tent, faithful men who would even profess to 
be Johnson men. In consequence of that, he 
was obliged to a very considerable extent to 
fill his offices with incompetent men, and in 
many cases men not of the highest character. 
We have reformed all of Jobnson’s incompe- 
tent nominees out of office and have reformed 
honest men into office in their places. 

Then, in addition to that, early in this Ad- 
ministration a good many Senators, and a good 
many members of the House of Representa- 
tives, anda good many members of the press, 
recommended the appointment of improper 
men to office, and it was utterly impossible 
that the President should know all these men. 
There is one instance of an editor, who I be- 
lieve now belongs to the reform party, who 
recommended severul very improper men to 
office ; they proved to be thieves; and every 


one of them that has been proven to be | 


a thief has been reformed out of office and 
reformed into the penitentiary. Then a good 
many more, some recommended by members 
of this body, when they found that this reform 
was going on, reformed themselves into for- 
eign lands, where they were beyond the reach 
of the United States courts, and remain there 
yet in disgrace ; and a good many more, where 
the proof was not sufficient to convict them, 
and yet where the moral conviction was so 
strong that they could not be retained in 


office, have been reformed out of office and | 


are now in disgrace in this land, and in every 
instance where it could be done competent 
and honest men have been put in their places. 
These reforms have been going on daily and 
hourly eversince President Grant's inaugura- 
tion, and they have been very effective in their 
results. 
had so honest or so efficient a civil service 
under this Government as we have to-day ; 
and yet undoubtedly other reforms can be made 
and will be made. Wherever an abuse is 
pointed out to this Administration, that abuse 
is immediately remedied, and wherever abuses 
are found they will continue to be remedied. 
Our Saviour must have been a pretty good 
judge of human nature; and yet among His 
chosen twelve there was one Judas, and from 
the days of our Saviour down to the present 
time | suppose the average has been about the 
same as with our Saviour’s chosen friends, 
I think if you study the 
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| place. When the time comes | shall. 





|| it on the stump as well as I do here. 
| parallel that | have been in the habit of draw 
| ing for a long time. 


It is my sincere belief that we never || 


| Scriptures you will make up your mind 4) 


our Saviour brought about Him the geno, 
average of honesty and dishonesty ; and ; 
makes no difference whether in this body 
inthe House of Representatives, or somey} 
else, you will find about one Judas oy 
twelve. It is about the average, and has jo, 
since the days of our Saviour. Until the m3) 
lenrium comes we must expect here and ther. 
to find a man who cannot resist great temp), 
tion. I believe that this Administration}. 
used every possible effort to find the twejs: 
man, and whenever found they * made a ay 
of it,’’ and turned him out and put a fai ps,) 
public servant in his place. Such js th, 
Republican policy. We punish our thieye. 
the Democrats reward theirs. 

Now, with regard to the present civil se 
vice reform, I will not go into an investigation 
of that, because this is neither the time nor the 


iPTa 


Jami: 
. ° » i) it) 
favor of reforming out every incompetent inan: 
1 am in favor of reforming out every dishonest 


| man, and of reforming good men into thei: 


places. But, sir, whether this competitive 
examination which is now talked of js goin 
to accomplish that or not, I cannot say. \ 
judgment would be that it would require some. 
thing a little different from that competitive 
examination to carry out the much-talked-of 


v 
6 
v 
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| civil service reform to its very best resuilis, 


So much by the way for ‘civil service.” 

The honorable Senator from Delaware [ Mr, 
Savutspury] yesterday—and I am sorry | have 
not his speech before me; it is not in tie 
Globe this morning—madea speech comparing 
the Democratic party with the Republican 


|| party, and drawing a contrast that was not 
|| pariicularly favorable to the Republican party, 


1 propose to carry out the parallel between tie 


| two parties a little further than he did. It is 
|| a parallel that I think should be held up before 
| this nation. 


It is a parallel that the young 
men of the nation now coming upon the stage 
of life should examine, and I for one shall 
never refuse to make that compari-oun, either 
on this floor or anywhere else. 1 like to draw 
It isa 


The Senator from Delaware discovered that 
in the good old days of Democracy we had 
specie payments; in the good old days of 
Democracy we had lighter taxation; in the 
good old days of Democracy our commerce 
was more thrivjng than it is to-day; and in 
that same parallel he discovered that the 
Republican party was responsible for this 
increased taxation, and for this destruction o! 
our commerce. 

Sir, has my honorable friend from Delaware 
forgotten that we have had a rebellion since 
the Republican party came into power? Has 
my honorable friend from Delaware never 
heard of the Alabamaand her colleagues, that 
sailed all over the ocean destroying, wherever 


they found it, what lay under the American 
| flag? 


Does my honorable friend from Dela: 
ware know that the Alabama was commanded 
by that eminent Democratic politician, Admi- 
ral Semmes, of the confederate navy, now 4 
leading Democratic editor in the Democratic 
South? Has my honorable friend ever learned 
that the Repablican party had an enormous 
work to do after it came into power? Hasmy 
honorable friend ever heard what the first mn's 
sion of the great Republican party was a'tet 
itcame into power under this Government. 
Mr. President, it is a very common thing 
hear these * liberal Republicans” of the An 
drew Johnson stripe—I think that is the name 


'they went by under Andrew Johnson—co! 


demning the action of this Guverument. 

very common thing it is and has been for them, 
and they are very much in the habit of saying 
that the mission of the old Republican party 
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. onded, and that they, the liberal Republicans, 
o's coming into power. Mr. President, let us 
look for a moment and see what the old Repub- 
ican party has done, is doing, and means to 
agecomplish, before we adopt the liberal Repub- 
jican platform with Vice President Brair at 


its head. 


a 


4s soon as this great Republican party came | 


into power in the other House, though not in 
this House, when it simply controlled one 
single branch of this Government, and that 
only by a very meager majority, the very first 
act, the very first thing that it had to do was 
+) prevent all the vast Verritories of the United 
States being given over to the blighting curse 
of human slavery. 


went with the twenty Republicans to prevent 
this enormous wrong and outrage upon the 
free people of the United States. — Democracy 
broke down the wall of separation between 


When the Democracy had | 
q majority in this body of more than two to | 
one. and we held the other House by asmaller | 
majority. on this floor only three Democrats | 


freedom and slavery, and demanded that the | 


whole of the Territories of the United States 
should be given over, bound hand and foot, 


to the blighting curse of slavery; and the | 


frst act, the first part of the mission of this 
great Republican party, was to rescue those 
vast lerritories trom this curse of slavery. Mr. 
President, we did it after a prolonged and 
terrible struggle. 


You all remember the Lecompton constitu- | 


tion, and the terrific conflict we had over it; 
but we accomplished that part of our mission, 


and we saved trom the blight of slavery our | 


great ‘Territories, large enough to create half a 
dozen European empires. 

[he next part of the mission of this great 
Republican party was to put down and over- 


throwa Democratic rebellion against this Gov- | 
erument, and that was thrust upon us, forced | 


upon us before we had been in power one month 
and twenty days, by the firing upon Fort Sum- 
t had heen threatened for years; it was 
threatened while we were saving the Territories 
from the curse of slavery; it was threatened 
upon every measure that displeased the South, 
ether in this body or in the other; butthere were 
few who believed the South would ever attempt 
so reckless and foolish a thing as the overthrow 
of this Government, But they undertook it; 
and here permit me to say that this was not 
a southern rebellion alone. If the northern 
Democrats had not offered aid and comfort and 
assistance to their southern brother Democrats 
not agun would ever have been fired at our 
flag. The whole Democratic party of this 
vation is responsible for that rebellion, and 
the world and all history will hold them to 
that responsibility. Iam not surprised at all 


ter 


that the Demoeratic party desire to blot out | 


their record and the record of the past. 

But let us look a little further into this. The 
honorable Senator from Delaware says that we 
had specie payments when the Republican party 
came into power, Yes, sir, so we had, and we 
had until we had been fighting this Democratic 
rebellion formore than six months. What was 
the condition of the country when Mr. Lincoln 
was elected President of the United States? 


The eredit of the United States stood higher | 
than the credit of any other Government on the | 


face of the earth. Our bonds were higher in the 
markets of the world six months before Mr. 


Lincoln’s inauguration than the bonds of any | 


other Government, and the Treasury was pleth- 
orie. But after the firing upon Fort Sumter 
our loyal Government was compelled to borrow 
‘imost fabulous sums to put down this Demo- 
cratic rebellion, They were obliged to borrow 
these sums to chase the Democratic cruisers all 
over the waters of the earth, that were trying to 
vestroy our commerce and that did destroy it. 

abulous sams we were obliged to borrow to 


Sn eee a enna A 








carry on the war against the Democratic party, 
We borrowed, and as long as the gold in this 
nation was sufficient to enable us to pay our 
armies to carry on the war so long we con- 
tinued to pay specie on demand; but afier the 


which we paid every dollar of expense during 
the first six months of the war, the gold in the 
country was exhausted, and then we were driven 
to the absolute necessity of issuing paper 
money or giving up the contest. Would my 


|| honorable friend from Delaware have given up 


the contest and allowed this great nation to be 
divided ; or would he have resorted to paper 
money or to anything else to put down this 
Democratic war? 

Mr. President, I will not go over the history 
of the war, but | will say this: that through- 


out the whole of it the sympathy of the Demo- || 


cratic organization, (1 do not say of all Demo- 
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| banks had loaned us $150,000,000 in gold. with || 


crats by any manner of means, because there | 


were remarkable examples of devotion to the 


country on the part of Democrats, but the | 
sympathy of the Democratic organization, as | 


a political organization, from the time the first 
gun was fired until the surrender at Appo- 
mattox,) was with the rebels, and that very 
sympathy furnished them aid and comfort from 
the beginning until the end of the war, aid 
and comfort that they required, or they would 
have thrown down their arms months and 
perhaps years before they did. Hence, I say 
that the Democratic party is responsible for 
the continuance of the war. In their State 
conventions and national conventions and all 
their political organizations, wherever held, no 
matter whether in Michigan, Ohio, Vermont, 
or South Carolina, it made no difference, 
there the Democratic party expressed sym- 
pathy with the rebellion, and resolved only a 
few months before the final surrender at Appo- 
mattox that the war was a failure, and that 
peace ought immediately to be restored. How 


could you restore peace with defiant rebels in | 
arms against your Government except by a | 


vile surrender and the loss of your Govern- 
ment? Who ever believed that there was a 
chance for peace upon any other terms than 
an unconditional surrender to the demands of 
the South. And that is just what these Demo- 
crats meant throughout. 

We have listened here during the fifty days 
we have been in session to a great many con- 
stitutional arguments showing our constitu- 
tional duties. Mr. President, [Mr. AnrHony 
in the chair,] those arguments must sound 
very familiar to you and me. ‘They do to me. 
You and I both sat here and listenened to a 
better constitutional argument from Jeff. Davis 
five minutes before he left this body than has 
been delivered by these constitutional advo- 
cates since the commencement of this session. 
Robert l'oombs delivered a better constitutional 
argument thar has been delivered here this 
session. ‘Those arguments were in the same 
vein and strain as we hear now. It sounds 
very familiar to hear these old Democratic 
speeches. 
stood by the Constitution, but that we have 
saved the Constitution, all there is left of it. 
You and your party would have overthrown 
the Government, and in so doing you would 
have overthrown the Constitution; and every 
shred of it that is left you owe to us, and you 
ought to get down on your knees and thank 
us for saving what we did. I do not much 
like to be lectured upon my constitutional 
duties from that source. 
stitutional obligatious, and I recognize yours. 


But, Mr. President, our mission did not end | 


with the putting down of the rebellion, nor 
did we cease our efforts for the public good 
during the continuance of the rebellion. The 
mission of this great Republican party was a 
wonderful mission. We not only had to save 


[ recognize my con- | 








I contend that we have not only | 
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the vast Territories of the nation from slavery, 
and to put down a Democratic rebellion, but 
we had to pass certain great measures for the 
benefit of this Union, and we have doue it. 

That beneficent measure known as the agri- 
cultural college land act was the work of this 
| great Republican party, that has established 
| agricultural colleges in almost every State in 
| this Union, and which, I trust, will establish 
such a college in every State. That was a 
part of the mission of this great Republican 
party, and it performed it, and performed it 
well. 

Another part of the mission of this great 
Republican party was the homestead law, giv- 
ing a farm to the man who cultivates the soil, 
saying to every people and nation under 
heaven, ‘‘Send your laboring men here and 
we will allow them to take an interest in the 
soil by simply paying the actual cost of sur- 
vey.’’ ‘This was a part of the mission of the 
Republican party, and we have performed it, 
and performed it weil. 

Then, again, the great national banking 
system, the best the world has ever seen, or 
perhaps ever will see, a system that, in my 
humble judgment, will be adopted by every 
commercial nation under heaven before ten 
| years shall have rolled around—the plan of 
| issuing a currency based upon the obligations 
of the Government, that is good in every nook 
and corner of the land—was a part of the mis- 
sion of this Republican party. Prior to that 
every State issued its bank notes at its own 
good will and pleasure, and bank bills that 
were good in Michigan were not worth the 
paper on which they were printed in Florida, 
and those issued upon the Atlantic coast were 
worth less than nothing at the Pacific. Sir, 
we have established a currency so uniform that 
from Alaska to Texas there is not one fourth 
of one per cent. difference in its value; and 
from Maine to ‘Texas there is not the difference 
of one eighth of one per, cent.; a currency so 
absolutely good that if a bank fails the value 
of its notes rather appreciates than depreciates 
in consequence of that failure. The desire 
has been—it is not so now—so great to obtain 
the privilege of starting banks that men have 
actually paid a premium tor broken bank notes 
in order that they might establish banks in 
their sections of the country. This great 
beneficent banking system was one ot the 
missions of this great Republican party, of 
which [ am proud, and of which | intend to 
boast a little. 

Another mission of this party, and one which 
I ought perhaps to have brought in at an 
earlier portion of my remarks, was this: we 
found four million slaves in this land of lib 
erty—a foul blot upon our escutcheon in the 
eyes of all the world. I have had it thrown 
in my face a thousand times by people of for- 
eign Governments, ‘* You profess to be the 
freest Government on earth, and yet you have 
four million men in absolute and degrading 
bondage. ’’ It was a blot that no man on this 
| floor could excuse or detend. We said that 
we had no responsibility for it; that it was a 
State institution; but we never could make a 
foreigner understand that this great nation had 
not power to do away with so mighty a wrong. 
it wasa part of the mission of the Republican 
party to strike off the shackles from those four 
million slaves, and makethem men. It wasa 
slow process. I remember that the first time 
we enacted that a colored individual might sit 
in that gallery it created more tumult than 
all that has been made by the ‘‘ liberal Kepub- 
licans’’ within thelast three months. It fairly 
raised a howl of rage ail through the streets 
of this capital, that we would permit a colored 
| individual to come and take a# seat in this 
| gallery! Well, sir, it was one step, and we 

took it. 
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The next step was more terrific in its results, 
We finally decided to take colored troops into 
our Army, and then the whole Democratic camp 
was in as terrific a state of confusion as a bum- 
ble-bee’s nest would be with a hot iron in it. 
{ Laughter.] Never did I see such an absolute 
horror created as was created by that resolution 
to take colored troops into the pay of the Gov- 
ernment. | went home and was obliged to meet 
this on the stump; it whe thrown in my face 
everywhere, and I told my Democratic friends 
at home that in my humble judgment a black 
man was good enough to shoot a rebel, but 
that if there was any Democrat there who was 
sO anxious to get into the Army, and had been 
crowded out by a black man, | would agree to 
take the black man out and let the Democrat 
in. Well, sir, | never had to take a single 
black man out. [Laughter.] Democrats were 
not anxious to get in, but they were exceed- 
ingly anxious to put all the white Republicans 
in, keeping the black men out. We took black 


inen into the Army, and after they had fought | 


yullantly against the Democratic rebellion, 
we were obliged to strike off their shackles, 
and we did it. For that act the responsibility 
is on the Republican party, and it isa thing 


that will go down in history, its chiefest crown | 


of glory through all time. 

Mr. President, the Democrats bave no re- 
sponsibility for that act; not one of them voted 
for it; not one of them fuvored it; and now 
they want these black men to vote with them; 


und what is the process they pursue to make || 


Democrats of them? They whip them until 
they promise to vote the Democratic ticket, 


and then if they do not vote it they kill them. | 


‘That is the Democratic argument! 


I am ready at all times to discuss this par- || 


allel with the Democratic party here or else- 
where—always glad to have it brought up. It 
always furnishes me pleasure to enter into this 
discussion; but | have not quite got through 
with the mission of the great Republican party. 
‘The next part of the mission of this Repub- 
lican partly was to prevent the repudiation of 
the public debt after our armies had conquered 
the rebellion. InoneState, Democrats recom- 
mended paying it in greenbacks; in another 
State they canna paying the interest 
for a little while; and in another State they 
advocated absolute repudiation ; but nowhere, 
in no State, did the Democratic party as an 
organization stand up for an honest, faithful, 
honorable payment of that debt. They were 
for repudiation in some shape or other; and 
we, the Kepublican party, bad it as a part of 
our mission to save the national honor from 


being disgraced by this Democratic party, and |! 


we have done it. 


Mr. President, we did more; but I will come || 


to that ina few moments. We not only saved 
the national credit from dishonor, but we raised 
it from the very dust of humiliation, until it 
stands to-day on a proud eminence before the 
world. Thatis our work. Nothanks to you, 
gentlemen. Youdid your best to discredit the 
nation, but you failed; and now you arraign 
us, do you? We plead not guilty to your 
arraignment, join issue, and bring you to trial. 
The next step in the mission of this great 
tepublican party was reconstruction. 1| will 
not weary the Sevate with all the points in the 
mission of this party. 1 am only bringing out 


a few salient points to which I mean to call | 
the attention of the Senate, and 1 want to | 


keep them in perpetual remembrance. ‘T'he 
I I 


next part of the mission of the Republican | 


party was the reconstraction of these rebel 
States. I confess that | was not in as great a 
hurry as some were for that reconstruction. I 
could bave waited a little longer for that act 
to be consummated, but afver all | went with 


the Republican party in pressing it because I || 


would not stand out from my associates. I 


| have always acted together. 
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repeat, however, I could have waiteda little 
longer any day that we passed any reconstruc- 
tion law. 

But, sir, you will remember very well that 
Mr. Johnson conceived a plan of his own for 
reconstructing these rebel States, and he un- 
dertook to torce his plan of reconstruction 
over Congress. He adopted a system of pro- 
visional governments. Mr. Johnson knew as 
well as you or I did that he had no right to 
appoint a provisional governor. Mr. Johnson 
kuew perfectly weil that when he was appoiuted 
Governor of Tennessee the very first act of 
President Lincoln was tosendhis name before 
the Senate as a brigadier general in the Amer- 
ican Army, and Brigadier General Andrew 
Johnson went to Tennessee as military gov- 
ernor, and not as provisional governor. Presi- 
dent Lincoln had a perfect right to appoint 
any mau a brigadier general in the American 
Army and then make him a military governor, 
but neither President Lincoln, nor Andrew 
Johnson, nor auybody else, except Congress 
and the President, had any right to appoint a 
provisional governor. 

Well, sir, he proc'aimed amnesty to rebels 
and undertvok to carry out bis plan of recon- 
struction, bringing them in as rebels. But the 
mission of the Republican party was to pre- 
vent thisconsummation. ‘The liberal Repub- 
licans joined with the Democrats to a man 
and voted against every measure that we 
adopted here to prevent this foul wrong at- 
tempted to be perpetrated by Andrew John- 
son; but the great Republican party was 


| strong enough then to overcome the Demo- 


cratic party and the liberal Republicans, too, 
and it is strong enough now. 

The liberal Republicans and the Democrats 
You remember 
very well, sir, that in 1862 they undertook all 
over these United States to get up a Union 
Republican party; that was, a Republican 
party that would be satisfactory to the Democ- 
racy. They tried it in Michigan, and reduced 
our majority from twenty-two thousand down 
to seven thousand. They tried it in New York, 
and elected Horatio Seymour, I think. They 
tried it in every State ; and had they succeeded 
in the three great States of Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, and New York, it is my solemn belief 
that this Government would have been over- 
thrown; but the Lord was on our side, and 
they were not permitted to succeed. They 
elected Seymour in New York, but they failed 
in Ohio and Pennsylvania. 

Now, Mr. President, the Republican party 
carried out faithfully and efficiently and suc- 
cessfully this part of its mission, and to-day 
we have every State in this Union represented 
upon this floor. 1am sorry there is not more 
love for the Union in these southern States, 
but they are all restored, and if they see fit to 


| behave themselves they will all be treated as 


brethren in this great brotherhood of States. 
But until they do, until they lay down their 
Ku Kiux arms as they laid down their muskets 
and their gray uniforms, I for my own part am 
disposed to say, ‘‘Stay out; you shall not hold 
office ; you can vote, but we will not permit you 
to hold seats upon this floor, where you will 


| misrepresent the views of the loyal men of 
| your States.”’ 


Now, Mr. President, as we are going through 
a comparison of the two great political parties, 
and as we have been dared to that comparison, 
I desire to give a few facts and figures in con- 
nection with these two great parties. There 


| seems to be an impression on the part of Dem- 


ocrats and liberal Republicans that the masses 
of the people of these United States have 


|| become so disgusted with the old Republican 


party, with the present Republican party, that 
they are going to rush right into the arms of 


| the Democracy, and it is proper to show them 


| 
| 


te TE | 
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what that embrace will be when they peo. 
there. Let us look a litle further into 4, 
financial condition of the country ia 1g¢9 ,,,) 
to-day. 7 

The amount of debt, including accrueg i 
terest and less cash in the Treasury, oy, the 
Ist day of March, 1869, three days befys 
ihe inauguration of President Grant, y,. 
$2,525,468,260 Ol. On the Ist of April, 187] 
it was $2,309,697,596 27, The reduction of 
the debt during the two years and one moyth 
from March 1, 1869, to April 1, 1871, was 
$215,763,663 74, a reduction equivalent , 
$8,650,626 55 per month, or $1038, 567,518 99 
per annum. 

Now, my desire is to give you a very brief 


| sketch of the financiering of this Republicyy 


party, and then I desire to give you a very 
brief sketch of Democratic fiuanciering, wii) 
which the whole people are supposed to have 
failen in love. 

I have given the amount of reduction of the 
public debt during the two years and oye 
month from March, 1869, to April 1, 1871, Tie 
figures I am using are official, from the books 
of the Treasury; but I have not the officigl 
figures since that date. The amount of the 
debt now is somewhere about $2,285,000,000, 

But, sir, this Administration has reduced 
the principal of the debt from March 1, 1899, 
to April 1, 1871, $214,294,406 25. The reduc. 
tion of principal and accrued interest amounts 
The reduction of princ- 


ury amounts to $215,763,663 74. The monthly 
charge for interest on the public debt on the 1s: 
of March, 1869, was $10,582,462 50; on the lst 
of April, 1871, it was $9,527,212 67. The 
reducuon in the monthly charge of interest ix 
these twenty-five months is $1,005,249 5), 
and the reduction per annum is consequently 
$12,062,997. 

This reduction of the public debt and conse. 
quent saving of aunual interest was, by careli! 
and economic administration, effected uuder 
revenues which had been very largely reduced, 
as I shall proceed to show. Mark you, sir, 
we have not only reduced the debt this enorm- 
ous amount in this brief period of time, bu! 
we have at the same time reduced the taxes. 





We, the great Republican party, have doue 
this, and I propose to boast a little over what 
we have done. I am not going toappear before 
either the bar of public opinion or any otber 
bar as a criminal. I arraign the criminals 
before that bar, and I am the prosecutor, aud 
not the defendant. 

By the act of July 13, 1866, we reduced our 
taxation $65,000,000; by the act of March 
2, 1867, we reduced our taxation $40,000,000; 
by the act of February 3, 1868, we reduced 
taxation $23,000,000; by the acts of Marci 
31 and July 20, 1868, we reduced taxation 
$45,000,000 ; and there was a further reduc: 
tion by the act of July 14, 1870, of internal 





taxes to the amount annually of $55,212,000, 
and of customs duties $23,636,827 33; ma\- 
ing in all since July, 1866, that this great 
Republican party has taken from the annual 
taxation of this land, $251,848,827 33. In 
addition to paying this enormous amount 0! 
our national debt, we have gone on reduciiig 
taxation year after year until we have removed 
more than two hundred and fifty million dor 
lars annually from our national burdens 0 
taxation. In addition to that you will reel 
ber that we have reduced our aunual tax |v! 
interest by actual payment over a mitt 
dollars a month, or over twelve million dulls's 
@ year; and yet we are to be arraigued by (u's 
Democratic party for extravagance. ae 

Now I want the Democrats to look at thel! 
record. Ihave shown ours. ‘There bas ae 
only one place where they could make a reco’ 
| that I know of, and that was in the city of Ne# 
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York. No one will deny that you have pure, 
OTK. + mn $ 
--dylterated Democracy there. rhere is not 
 alement of anything else, nor has there been 
* in the management of the affairs of 
vow York. They have drawn their lines there 
1 road and deep. Here is the record: 
ease of the City Debt.—According to the official 
f the defendant, Richard B. Connolly, con- 
f the city and county of New York, for the 
r ending 3lst of December, 1868, the funded and 
\ ded debt of the city on the date upon which said 
; condant, Hall, entered upon his duties as mayor, 
ant + eile tas A ctl $34,746,030 00 
sndthe funded and bonded debtof the 
eS s evidenced by the same offi- 


for years, 








soubty, i 20 > > 
cial report, BOBBIE Eicovdndeoveryoadecee’ 15,882,800 80 
Making together a total of.............. $50,628,830 80 








“ The last official report of said controller was made 
yp to the 3lst day of July, 1871, and by this report it 
is shown that upon that date the funded and bonded 
jobt of said city amounted to............... $77,914,108 5 
And the funded and bonded debt of — 

* said county amounted tO.....000....0000 35,743,150 00 


Making together a total of............ 113,657,258 51 
From this deduct the amount of the 
debt of said city and county when the 
defendant, Hall, became mayor, as 
SHOWN BDOVEs....cccoreercscecarcescseeceesereses 00,025,500 80 
{he difference is the increase in the 
funded and bonded debt of the city 
and county during the two and a half 
years of the present mayoralty...... see $07,028,427 71 
“Tn addition to this sum of $57,028,427 71, raised 
upon the bonds of the said city and county, the 
supervisors of the county, in accordance with the 
provisions of the statutes enacted in that behalf, 
Jaws of 1869, chapters 875 and 876, and laws of 1870, 
chapters 382 and 363,) levied and raised during each 
of the years 1869 and 1870, by tax upon the estates by 
jaw subject to taxation within said county, for the 


support of the city and county governments, and to | 


pay the quota of said county of State taxes for each 
of said years, as follows: 


ee Seek rtd $21,309,536 34 
Ree re ae OP EF tt Ce Tee ees 23,569,127 71 
Making a total Of.......0...c.c+csece coe . 44,878,664 05 


There basalso been paid intothe treas- 
ury of the city and county during 
the years 1869 and 1870, and the first 
six months of 1871, on account of 
assessments collected durinz said 
years, as the plaintiff is iutorn.ed and 
DOF ON a caccecteraschscotl sndobe $12.975,071 09 

And from the general fund, 6,836,657 35 

—————_ 18,811,728 44 
TE UtiiN css cubes cindah otahehsnqninibessaudsesexautameetas UPTO Uae 
To this add the increase of the funded 


and bonded debt, as above................ 57,028,427 71 
And add further the floating debt and 
claims made against the city and 
county, unpaid at this date, which 
together, as the plaintiff is informed 
and believes, exceed..........0. aoeinas seers 21,000,000 00 | 
pT Pee ied [spss CREST $141,718,820 20 


“showing the average expenditure and cost of the 
government of the city and county during the two 
and a half years of the defendant H 


of five and one half per cent. upon the fixed valua- 
tion of the estates, real and personal, subject to 
taxation in the said county, the fixed valuation of 
said estates being, according to the report of the 
commissioner of taxes and assessments, for the pres- 
ent year, (1871,) $1,075,000,000. 

Somuchisknown, What the floating and unset- 
led claims may amount to no mancan say. Allow- 
ng the city and county of New York to contain one 
willion people, which is considerable more than 
the actual population, and we have an expenditure 
of more than one hundred and forty-seven dollars 
percopia; or for each man, woman, and child, for 
two years and a half of civil government, and no 
extraordinary work of improvement, more than 
ilty-nine dollars a year per eapita for local or muni- 
cipal government. Apply this ratio of expenditare 


to the nation, which would, no doubt, be realized | 


f all’s mayor- | 
alty to have been per year $56,627,528 08, or upward | 





if the Democracy should be intrusted with power— | 


on ectimating the population at forty millions, 
or convenience, and because that is no greater 


ratio “4 excess than allowed for New York—aud 
the natic 


$2 361 
natio 
of th 


000,000, an amount greater than the present 
nal debt, and greater than the expenditures 
reg nation during any year of the war, though at 
“mes ore than a million of men were under arms,” 
i Chink of it, sir. Allowing the same expend- 
‘ures under the natioual Government that have 
veeu squandered under the Democratic gov- 
‘rament of the city of New York, and our 
annual expenses would be $2,3(0,000,000, 


nal expenditures fur one year would exceed | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
‘ 
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This is a contrast that I advise gentlemen to 
study before they make up their minds that 
they are going body and soul into the Demo 
cratic ranks, whether they be liberal or illib- 
eral Republicans. It is worthy of study. I 
could go on to give these outrageous expend- 
itures of the Democracy to an unlimited ex- 


| tent, which I will not do because they are 





familiar. I have brought this up as a speci- 


| men of Democratic prudence and Democratic 


economy in the only place in the United States 


| where the Democratic party has had fuil swing 


as the Republican party has had in the nation. 
It seems to be the opinion of these Demo- 
crats and liberal Republicans that this exposé 


is going to be so attractive that the whole | 


mass of the great Steno party, whose 


mission is not yet ended, is going to rush into | 


the embrace of this old Democratic party. I | 


| tell my honorable friends on the other side 


that they are making a miscalculation. The 


people of this great nation are going to do no | 


such thing. You will find here and there 


| a sore-headed Republican who will join the 
| liberal Republicans, and will join any party 


to break up the great Republican party. Sir, 


we have always had just such sore-heads and || 


traitors, and in about the same proportionate 
numbers, We have got along very well 


I bid you God speed. 


GLOBE. 


Ho. or Reps, 


lican party, and we will keep trading. I do 
not believe you will make any more by that 
trade than we will; but if yon think you can, 
In the mean time, how- 
ever, if you wiil follow my advice, and no 
doubt my advice will have great weight with 


| our Democratic friends, you will never again 


without them, and are fully able to meet their | 


opposition. 

But I wish to make one honorable exception. 
When the Blair family deliberately made up 
their minds to go into the Democratic ranks— 
[ hope my honorable friend from Missouri 
[Mr. Briain] is within the sound of my 
voice—they did not stay in our caucuses and 


grumble; not a bit of it; but when they made | 


up their minds they raised the Blair flag, and 
with drums beating and trumpets sounding 


they marched into the Democratic ranks and || 
The | 


demanded an instantaneous surrender. 
Democratic party surrendered, and I think 
it did a wise thing. From that day to this it 
has had a head and a tail; the head it sur- 


rendered to, but the tail was the l'ammany | 


ring. 
and the other the money; but inasmuch as 


the money supply is cut off, | must tell my || 


[Laughter.] One furnished the brains 


Democratic friends they will miss that supply | 


more than they would the other. 
day to this we have been furnishing recruits 


| for the Democratic party. 





| 


I do not want our Democratic friends to be 
discouraged, 


with a candidate for the Presidency. ‘They 


From that | 


We are bound to furnish them | 


shall not dissolve their party for the want of a | 


candidate. 
satisfactory to gentlemen on the other side in 
the Senate, we will go outside of the Seuate. 
You shall have a candidate, and a Republican 
candidate, too; and your experience has been 
so joyous, you have had such eminen: success 
with your Republican nominees, that my im- 


practice. For every sore-headed Republican 
that you have taken into your ranks we have 
taken a hundred live Democrats into ours, 
and we are willing to keep up the swapping. 
{Laughter.] It has been so every year since 
the breaking out of the rebellion, and it will 
continue to be so. We want you to take one 
or all of our disaffected Republicans, and we 
will take a hundred Democrats to fill their 
places. Now, do not hesitate atone. If you 


| want more than one, take two; if you waut 
| more than two, take three; take them all. 


Do 
not be discouraged for luck of a presidential 
candidate. Weareliberal. We are disposed 
to do the liberal thing by you. Pick out your 
mau and we will say ‘‘ God speed you.”’ Inthe 
mean time we will bring up this Democratic 
record of yours beside the old Republican ree- 
ord, and we will take all the young Democrats 
who are now coming on the stage of lite, and 
you can take all the sore-heads from the Repub- 


bring up a comparison between the old Dem- 
ocratie party that started and carried on the 


rebellion and the great live Republican party 


If we have not a candidate that is || 


|| to aid them in this particular. 
pression is that you had better keep up the | 


that crushed the rebellion and now maintains 
its living issues. 


Edneation. 
SPEECH OF HON. J. H. RAINEY, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
In tHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 3, 1872. 

The House having met for debate only, as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union— 

Mr. RAINEY said: 

Mr. Speaker: I have been an attentive 
listener to the discussions on House bill No. 
1043. This bill, as you are aware, has for 
its object the education of the people, and 
proposes to that end that the proceeds accru- 
ing from the sale of all public lands should 
be set apart as a sacred fund for that object. 
Viewing it in this light, one may well be sur- 
prised at the manner in which the eptire sub- 
| ject has been treated by the Opposition. It 
ig truly marvelous to observe the manifest 
antipathy exhibited toward measures that are 
brought before this House having for their 
purpose the amelioration aud improvement 
of the masses. 

It ought not to be forgotten that we are the 
| custodians of the interests of the whole people, 
sent here direct from their hands to represent 
their claims and interests before Congress, and, 
L may add, the whole country. Why, sir, 
those illiterate and somewhat neglected people 
are the actual bone and sinew of the country, 
aud at this time may be safely numbered 
among the stanchest supporters of its institu- 
tions. ‘Their efficiency, bravery, and power 
were known to the country in its darkest days 
and dire necessities, the testimony of which is 
stamped in bloody stains upon many a batile- 
field. These gallant and true meu, many of 
| whom have passed away, have left their father- 

less children as a heritage and trust to this 
| Government. Yea, the whole people are 
deeply interested in this subject of education ; 
therefore, we should endeavor to reflect as best 
we can their opinions, wishes, and desires in 
| this regard. 

I feel confident in saying that the populace 
is eager for education, and are looking with 
an ardent desire to the General Government 
Educational 

facilities are needed alike by all classes, both 
| white and black. ‘here is an appalling array 

of the illiterate made in the admirable report 

of the Commissioger of Education, a forcible 
| tabular statement of which has been brought 
to the notice of this House by the distinguished 
gentleman froim Massachusetts, [Mr. Hoar. | 
Surely this ought to be suflicient to disarm ail 
hostility to this laudable and much-needed 
measure; bat instead of that, it meets with 
every conceivable objection and opposition 
from those who profess to be the friends and 
advocates of universal education. By some 
the bill under consideration is said to be un- 
constitutional; by others, centralizing power 
in the hands of the General Government 
which by right belongs to individual States. 

The gentleman from Georgia [ Mr. MeIntyne } 
expressed his apprehensions that this was a 
plan to mix the schools throughout the coun- 
try. Whatof that? Suppose it should be so, 
what harm would result therefrom? Why this 
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fear of the negro since he has been a freed- 
mat, when in the past he was almost a house- 
hold god, gamboling and playing with the chil 
dren of bis old master? And occasionally it 
was plain to be seen that there was a stroug 
famiiy resemblance between them. 

Now, since he is no longer a slave, one 
would suppose him a leper, to hear the objec- 
tions expressed against his equality before the 
law. Sir, this is the remnant of the old pro- 
slavery spirit, which must eventually give place 
to more humane and elevating ideas. Schools 
have been mixed in Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and other States, and no detriment has 
occurred. Why this fear of competition witha 
negro? All they ask for is an equal chance in 
life, with equal advantages, and they will prove 
themselves to be worthy Americancitizens. In 
the southern States it was a pride in the past 
to exult in the extraordinary ability of a few 
representative men, while the poorer classes 
were kept illiterate and in gross ignorance ; 
consequently completely under the control of 
their leaders, all of whom were Democrats. 

The Republican party propose by this meas- 
ure now pending to educate the masses so that 
they will be enabled to jadge for themselves 


in all matters appertaining to their interests, | 
and by an intelligent expression of their man- | 


hood annihilate the remnant of that oligarch 
ical spirit of exclasiveness which was so promi- 
nentinthe past. Sir, it appears to meas though 
gentlemen on this floor have lost sight of the 
fact that the besom of war has swept over this 
country, and that there is a change in the eon- 
dition of affairs; that the people are the right- 
ful rulers, and those in power are but their 
servants. 

During the last Congress we had under con- 
sideration a bill for the establishing of a sys- 
tem of national education, but adverse argu- 
ments were urged against the proposition, 
which resulted in its defeat. It was suid then, 


as now, that it was unwise and inexpedient | 
for such a bill to pass Congress, because it | 


looked forward to centralization of Govern- 
ment, and an eventual invasion and trespass 
upon State rights. In my opinion, if the doc 
trine of State rights was not destroyed in the 
heated conflict of the late war, there are little 
or no apprehensions of such a contingency in 
the passage of this bill. 

The decision of the sword is conceded to be 
the most arbitrary of all decisions which we 
have on record, and it might be added that 
they are written in blood and will assuredly 
withstand, all corrosive arguments to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. ‘The results of the 
rebellion have decided some things, and, in 
my judgment, defined the boundaries of State 
rights. Sir, speaking of centralization, all 
powerful Governments have a tendency in that 
direction, and those who have not are showing 
this day their sad want of power to control 
their internal affairs, and at the same time 
exercise a salutary influence on the actions 
and affairs of other nations. 

In the old Roman empire, proud though it 
was, boasting of its many conquests and its 
almost unlimitable extent of territory, feel- 
ing themselves secured by a supposed high 
order of civilization, they grew indifferent to 
their best interests in this regard, and as a 
natural sequence their power waned, and they 
are only known to us as a nation through the 
pages of history. The nations of modern 
surope most respected are those which have 
succeeded partly in centralizing their power, 
and | can see no difference in this respect 
with republics and monarchical governments. 
I am confideat—yea, it is inevitable—that if 
this Government expects to control this vast 
extent of territory now in its possession, with 
an almost annual augmentation thereto, it 
must, of necessity, become somewhat central- 
ized or it cannot stand. 








[February 3 
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Mr. Speaker, I have no argument to advance | 


for or against the constitutionality of this bill; 
that I cheerfully submit to abler hands. It 


was said, however, by the gentleman from | 


Pennsylvania [Mr. Storm] and others, that it 
is grossly unconstitutional ; therefore more 
objectionable than the Ku Klux bill was. 
Such strictures are frequently beard from the 
Democracy. Nothing, in fact, appears to be 
constitutional to them that emanates or ori- 


| ginates with the Republicans; consequently, 
| the force of the argument is not felt to any 
But admitting the assertion with all |, 


extent, 
of the force and potency with which it is con- 
stantly uttered, | ask if it is a perversion of 
the spirit of the Constitution to invoke the 
sanction of that sacred instrument upon such 
a laudable measure as this, having for its aim 
the advancement of the whole people intel- 


| lectually; thereby raising them to a higher 
| plane, from which they may observe the benefi- 


| cent workings of this, the greatest and most 








| tire empire. 
| result that has passed into history, the lesson 


magnanimous of Governments. 
‘The natural result of this mental improve- 
ment will be to impart a better anderstanding 


| of our institutions, and thus cultivate a loyal | 


disposition and lofty appreciation for them. 
The military prowess and demonstrative su- 
periority of the Prussians, when compared to 
the French, especially in the late war, is 
attributable to the fact that the masses of the 
former were better educated and trained than 
those of the latter. ‘The leavening spirit of the 
German philosophers has, apparently, pre- 
vaded all classes of the population of that en- 
It is not necessary to detail the 


of which should not be lost on this continent. 
With these truths confronting us what is best 
to be done? Why, educate the people to a 
higher standard of citizenship. If this is done 
by the aid of the General Government its 
fruiis will be seen in every department, and 
its power felt in every emergency. 

Now, I am in tavor of Government aid in 
this respect, for it will materially assist and 
eventually succeed in obliterating sectional 


| feeling and differences of opinion, and thus 
| foster a unit of sentiment that is so desirable 
| by all true patriots, who are ever ready to 


acknowledge its essentiality to harmony, con- 
cord, and perpetual perce; thereby aiding 
the industries of our country and develop- 
ing our vast national resources. If this had 
been done years ago there would have been 
a better understanding and more fraternal 
feeling between the North and the South, 
which would have annihilated that obstinate, 
hostile spirit which engendered the late ‘‘ un- 
pleasantness.’’ ‘The recent trials of the Ku 
Klux at Columbia, South Carolina, furnish a 
striking proof, which is beyond controver- 
sion, for the criminals themselves confessed 
an utter destitution of general information 
that did not fail to excite the commiseration 
of the presiding judges. 

This lamentable condition of things demands 
a remedy at the hand of our powerful and 
generous Government. 
clusive; therefore it is not necessary that argu- 
ments should be multiplied on this point. The 
report of the Commissioner of Education pre- 
sents an astonishing. anomaly in its tabular 
statements setting forth the illiterate of all 
classes in the United States. 
out*of a population of over thirty-eight mil- 
lions, over two and one half millions in the 
southern States over twenty-one years old 
are unable to read and write, and over one 
million in the northern States. 

[ find in the report of the superintendent of 
education of the State which I have the honor 


in part to represent the following interesting | 


statement: there are 206,610 school children 
between the ages of six and sixteen, with a 
total attendance of only 66,056, the greeter 


The evidence is con- | 


We find that | 
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portion of the remainder being unable , 
attend for the want of educational facilities 
although there has been one hundred and fon 
school-houses erected during the year 187} 
at a cost of $13,254, and fifty-two rented i: 

addition thereto. There are employed jp that 
| State 1,898 teachers, at a cost of over ty, 

hundred and sixty-one thousand dollars per 
annum. 

Sir, I now ask is not this statement of gy4. 
'| cient force to baffle opposition, and awaken , 
|| lively interest on the part of this House favor. 
|| able to this great popular necessity? Think of 
|| it, only 66,056 children attending school oy, 
'| of a school population of 206,610 in one Stai. 
in this Union. What must be the exhibit of 
all the States? But for all this the people are 
| not to blame for their insufficieney of informs. 
tion. They are eager for knowledge, and tho 
| ery is still for more. I have seen, much to my 
| admiration, old gray-headed men, former, 
| slaves, learning the alphabet, and _ strainyiny 
|| their blunted senses in quest of knowledge. 
_and this, too, after the hard toils of the day. 
| The delight with which they behold their litte 
children striving to read while seated around 
their humble firesides is pleasurable to behold, 
| as a hopeful sign of what the once oppressed 
will be when they shall have drank deep from 
the perennial stream of knowledge. What we 
|| want is schools, and more of them. We want 
|| them strung along the highways and by- ways of 
| this country, 
Mr. Speaker, I wouid have it known that 
|| this ignorance is widespread; it is not con- 
fined to any one State. ‘This mental midnight, 
we might justly say, is a national calamity, 
and not necessarily sectional. We should 
therefore avail ourselves of every laudable 
means in Our power to avert ifs direful 
| effects. The great remedy, in my judyment, 
|| is free schools, established and aided by the 
The fol 
lowing statistics will demonstrate what | have 


. 


it 
| 


| 











|| Government throughout the land. 


| said : 
| In Illinois, in the year 1870, the number 

of white pupils was 826,829; number of col- 
| ored pupils, 6,210; number of school-houses, 
| 10.881; namber of school districts with no 
schools, 390; number of scholars attending 
school, 706,780. By this yon will perceive that 
| there are over 126,000 children not attending 
school in this State. 

in Indiana, in the years 1867 and 1868, the 
number of school children was 591,661; num- 
ber attending school, 436,786; average daily 
attendance, 283,340; amount expended for 
tuition, $1,474,832 49. 

The population of Maine, in 1870, was 
630,423 ; number of school children, 228,167; 
number enrolled, 126,946; number not ev 
rolled, 90,335; average attendance, 100,81) 
Average duration of schools only four mouths 
and twenty days. 

The population of Louisiana, in 1870, was 
| 716,394; school population, 254,533 ; number 
| enrolled, 50,000; average attendance, 40,000: 
number not registered, 204,533 ; makinga tole! 
absence from school in that State of 214,50». 

The school population of Arkansas, in 15:\), 
_ was 180,000; number enrolled, 100,000; aver 
age attendance, 60,000; number not enrolleu, 
80,000; average absence of those enrolled, 
40,000 ; total average absence, 120,000. 

Can we look at these facts unmoved? Do 
they not call for our deliberate and earnest 
action? Surely they do. 

There is another fact which should not be 
lost sight of: our country is comparative!) 
new; the want of skilled labor is felt in 4! 
the branches of its progressive industries. 
|| If the Government can utilize any portion 0! 
its immense domain for the furtherance 0! 
these ends, it will thus be dispensing its bene 
fits and wealth to another class besides rai! 
road corporations, who already have too mu¢ 
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of what in right and equity belongs to the | 
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will be understood, and that will be even felt 
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like this is that which is given us, when we 








. seople. Millions of fertile acres have been || by some of those who are now at ease in their || ask gentlemen on the other side to show us 
. F gposed of in a prodigal manner to these | political Zion, hoping, and perhaps believing, || authority in the Constitution for what they 
7 ‘nalent, dictatorial corporations. At present | that the excited passions and prejudices that | would have us do. It is painful to have our 
ma have too much power and influence at have hitherto sustained them in their reckless || veneration for that great cbiieer treated with 
; their command, and in certain States in this | trifling with the Constitution of their country, || derision, and provoking to have our loyalty 
. Union they shape and control legislation to || and in their cruel and malignant degradation | thereto denounced as hypocrisy ; but when we 
‘ agreat extent. _My fears are that if Congress | of a fallen foe, will last forever. ; are, in addition to all this, pointed to the pre- 
; continues to assist them by further grants of || Mr. Speaker, I regret that in the discussion amble of that Constitution as the sole author- 
: the public domain, they willeventually become || of this subject by the friends of the bill, or || ity for this extraordinary legislation, we ma 
the dictators of national legislation. by many of them, an effort has been made to || well feel appalled. If the authority to which 
, The plan embraced in this bill thwarts || evoke the — of party and rush the measure || we are referred (the only authority to which 
’ their designs, and will in a measure protect | through un er whip and spur, regardless of con- || any gentleman has deigned to point us) will 
. the Government from such a misfortune, and | sequences. The main proposition and the ques- || sustain the proposed legislation, then indeed 
. the people from such a catastrophe. In fact tions involved, rise or should rise above party || may we as well as not abolish at once our State 
f the people have lon since rendered a verdict | interests, and should be determined by the in- || organizations, and let the Congress and Pres- 
on this subject—** No more ublic lands to | flexible rules of law and justice. But such an |) ident of the t nited States ran our entire gov- 
a corporations. If this verdict holds good, || indication ofa return to first principles, I regret ernmental machinery. F 
a the public possessions, henceforth, will be held || to say, cannot be found in much that has been The chairman of the committee from which 
ed in fee simple for the sole benefit of the people. |, uttered in support of the bill, nor in answer to || this bill is reported [Mr. Perce] used the 
. | shall remind the House of one thing |, the arguments that have been urged against it. || following extraordinary language the other day 
= more, then I shall have done. The youth || In answer to the clear and comprehensive argu- || in discussing its merits: 
. now springing up to manhood will be the | ments of the gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. || “Tf do not know that it is necessary to go into the 
- future lawmakers and rulers of our country. | McHenry] and the gentleman from Indiana question of the constitntionslity of macadure pro- 
le That they should be intelligent and thoroughly | ({Mr. Kerr} touching the questionable consti- || this bill hae ieee nitaskel teemihoaaiemeiel So 
nd educated is & rime necessity and of great tutionality of some of the provisions of this bill, || pose to say a few words inregard to it. The pream- 
1. importance, which is admitted by all and || or rather exposing its unquestionable uncon- pre ot ae Coneianinne a or ee 
ed denied by none. All that may be done with | stitutionality, we are met with ridicule and || cotaislak lation, tinennetedentiotmanaaiameentae 
m this end in view will be returned with an || reproach. itis not my intention, however, Mr. || for the common defense, promote the general wel- 
re increased interest. ; Speaker, to reiterate the arguments that have || as = secure eens a ea 
ee I truly hope that those who oppose this bill | been presented on this point, but I will briefly |; SPC Goat posterity, do ordain and establish it for 
of will reconsider their opposition, and give it || notice one or two of the positions assumed in || ; : ¥ 
their vote when the question shall again be || reply to these arguments. “| Having thus ignored the necessity of an 
at before the House. For one, [ shall give it my The gentleman from Ohio, (Mr. SHELLa- || examination of the constitutionality of the law, 
-. hearty support, believing it to be just and || BaRGER,] in his effort to refute the position || be nevertheless condescends to show us the 
m beneficial in its provisions. | that the provisions of the bill unwarrantably || authority by which he is supported, and to 
2 interfere with the rights of the States under |) elucidate the subject by certain illustrations. 
sid Education the Constitution of the United States, referred | I will be pardoned for inserting a part of his 
le e to the fugitive slave law of 1793, and asserted | argument, leaving others to determine its 
| suas — that that law ‘‘did the identical thing’? ob- || Merits. It is substantially as follows. He 
ot. SPEECH OF HON. ABRAM COMINGO, || jected to in the bill under consideration, but || #88erts— 
he OF MISSOURI, was nevertheless held to be constitutional after || “That education muacae) Geena ae. 
ol Iv tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, a most rigid judicial Investigation, - The latter a ee S establish ee eee 
ve : 2 | part of this proposition is not denied, but that || domestic tranquillity, provide for the common de- 
February 6, 1872. the proposed law and that of 1793 have any || fense, promote the general welfare, and secure the 
er [BE Teetrouse resumed the consideration of the bill || similarity, or that the latter can, in any respect, || blestings of liberty to the people: and that the Con: 
ol- (H. R. No. 1043) to establish an educational fund, be regarded as a precedent for the former, || if the power to secure the education of the people 
- and to apply the proceeds of the public lands to the || we wholly deny. The law of 1793, which pro- || be not somewhere contained in its provisions.” 
no civestion of the people. vided for the rendition of fugitive slaves, was |! And therefore the proposed law is constitu- 
ing Mr. COMINGO. Mr. Speaker, the bill || expressly warranted by the Constitution of the || tional. Iam sure I have stated the whole sub- 
hat under consideration is, no doubt, well under- || United States. In section two, article four, of || stance of the argument on this point; indeed, 
ing stood by every member of the House. The || that instrument we find it written— | I have given it almost verbatim. 
simple proposition to set apart the proceeds “That no person held to service or labor inone || Mr. Speaker, I beg to inquire, why is it not 
the of the sale of the public lands for the educa- || State under the laws cnenees. ansaning inte annie, | necessary to consider the constitutionality ‘‘ of 
n- tion of the people is of easy comprehension. || Ei wiathataee teen tack descioe on labor bet teal | @ measure providing for a system of national 
uily But considered in connection with the various || be delivered up on claim of the party to whom such || education?’’ If not necessary at this time, 
for conditions attached by the provisions of the || Service or labor may be due.” | and with reference to this measure, when and 
bill, it is not so easily comprehended, nor is it And it is elsewhere provided that Congress || with reference to what subject does this neces- 
Was free from serious, and, to my mind, insuperable || shall have power to sap such laws as may be || sity arise? I have always thought that the 
67 ; objections. Its features, or some of them at || necessary and proper for carrying into exe- || constitutionality of a measure was of first im- 
en: least, are even repulsive, and will, I think, so || cution the powers vested by the Constitution || portance; that unless it possessed this quality, 
15. appear to every one who willcarefully and with- || in the Government.. I beg gentlemen on the || a loyal man, especially one acting dndee the 
ths out prejudice examine them. This dutyis one || other side of the House to show us any such |) sanctity of an oath, would notand could not 
we are presumed to perform, and one which I || authority as this for the proposed legislation. || give it countenance; and that his first inquiry 
was trust we all will most faithfully perform before | If they will do so, 1 promise to remain forever || and most earnest effort would be to ascertain 
ber we dispose of the bill under consideration, if || silent on this question of constitutional power. | that the measure proposed was warranted by 
00; we have not already done so. | The power of Congress to donate lands || the fundamental law. In this I have been in 
otal In view of what I have just stated, it is per- || to the States or to any State for educational || error, or the bill under consideration is so 
33. haps useless for me to say that [ cannot and |! purposes, I do not deny; but when it is at- || manifestly constitutional as not to admit of 
70, will not give the bill my support; but it is |! tempted to couple with such a grant the reser- | discussion, or the dominant party in this House 
ver proper that I present at least some of the rea- || vations and conditions, express and implied, | have resolved to give it their support, regard: 
leu, sons that control my action in this behalf. || that are to be found in the pending bill, I | less of constitutional barriers. 
ed, Indeed I feel constrained to do so; and || do not hesitate to say the measure is not The preamble quoted in support of the bill 
whether gentlemen on this floor will hear or | only unwarranted by but is in express viola- | adds nothing to the force of the Constitution. 
Do will refuse to hear, I will, so far as my time || tion of the Constitution. In no instance has | It would be just as potent without it as with it, 
nest vill permit, expose the odious provisions of || Congressever before the presenttime attempted | and if nothing better can be shown to warrant 
this bill, and will endeavor to sound the alarm || to bribe the States in the manner proposed in || the proposed legislation, he who favors it with 
be and awaken others to a sense of the impend- || this bill. It is offering a small but gilded | his vote will or ought at least to have a fear- 
very ing danger. ‘lhe opponents of this bill may || pittance for a birthright. One by one the | fal account to settle at some time with his 
all have arrayed themselves in vain against it; || safeguards of republican liberty are being | conscience. I have hitherto supposed that the 
1e8. indeed, I fear they have, so far as the result || removed and destroyed, step by step we are | preamble to the Constitution simply set forth 
. of the action of the House is concerned ; but || approaching a centralized power, and link by | the purposes the framers of that instrument 
oe ! have an abiding faith that the people of these || liak are we forging the chain with which that | had in view, and that it was a nullity except 


: nited States will examine this subject for 
wad themselves, and will hereafter express their 
ne ‘sapprobation of its provisions in terms that 
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power may hereafter bind and gall us at will. | 
Mr. Speaker, when we ask for bread we do 
not like to receive a stone. Much, however, 


so far as it might aid in the eenstruction of 
| what was thereunder written. But it is in- 
| sisted that its offce is not confined to such 
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education is 
necessary to secure the various objects which 
the framers of the Coustitution had in view, 
and that a law providing for a system of uni- 
versal or national education is therefore con- 
stitutional. If this proposivion could be main- 
there is ubject that has 
ively within the range 


narrow iimuiut ihat universal 


tained, scarcely a 
heretofore come exclu: 
of State le 
subject of legislation by Congress, and of ex- 
clusive legislation if that body should choose 
to press the exercise of powers to that 
extent, 

l again ask gentlemen on the other side 
whether they will bill if they can 
find no other warrant therefor than that which 
is contained in the preamble to the Constitu- 
tion? 


ipport this 


It surely cannot bi 
that you will; and if you 
without other warrant, we 


possible, gentlemen, 

ill not support it 
pray you to pointto 
the authority for this measure, for every 
on this side of the HH u pronounces and sin 
cerely believes iost dangerous in- 


oue 


it to l u 
fraction of a law we have all voluntarily sworn 
to support, 

But, Mr. Speaker, these are not my only 
Admit, if you please, 
that the objections urged are unfounded, and 
that the measure is clear ustitutional, there 
are other bill on aceount of 
which | upport; features 
which for it the unqualified con 
demnation of an overwhelming majority of 
the American people w hen they cometo under- 
stand the measure and ils practical workings. 
‘These | desire briefly to present. But before 
I do so, Mr. Speaker, permit me to state that 
the effort on the other side of the House to 
place the Democratic members on this floor, 
and even the entire Democratic party, in a 
false position on the educational question, is 
an unworthy and an intentional misrepresenta- 
tion. Not one of those who have engaged in 
the discussion on this side of the House has 
expressed, nor does he or any Democrat on 
the floor entertain the 


obj ctions to this bill. 


features in the 
cunnot 
will secure 


give it 


least hostility to the | 


fislation that may not be made the | 


colored race, nor to the use of proper means | 


for their moral and intellectual elevation and 
culture, yet for reasons that are best known 
to themselves, gentlemen of the other side 
have tried to place us in this attitude. I 
use the mildest language I can command when 
| say that this is unworthy and intentional 
misrepresentation. They at the same time 
boast of the superior intelligence of the peo- 
ple whom they have the honor to represent, 
and express a desire to elevate the benighted 
Democracy as well as the negro to the exalted 
position which they seem to imagine they and 


their highly favored constituency occupy; and | 


tor the attainment of this end they magnani- 
mously propose the measure under consider- 
ation. 

Passing by the indelicate and invidious com- 
parisons these gentlemen have been pleased to 
make, and the lack of modesty and good man- 
ners they have manifested in thus boasting of 
their superiority, and thereby wantonly morti- 
fying our feelings, I beg the indulgence of the 
House, Mr. Speaker, for a few minutes longer, 
that I may examine some of the provisions of 
this bill, and give additional reasons why J 
think it should not become a law. It has 
been stated, and truly, on the other side, that 
the States are not compelled to accept the 
provisions of this bill, nor to establish any 
system of schools at all. But the proposition 
must be made with the expectation that some 
of the States, if not all, will accept it. It 
i¢ absurd to suppose otherwise. Whether 


aceepted by one or all, however, makes no | 


kind of difference as to its practical workings, 
We may therefore assume, for the purpose 


of the argument, that it will be accepted by | 


every State in the Union in the time and 


manner provided, Such is, of course, the 





| wish of its friends. 
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The first distribution of 
each State’s apportionment would be subject 
to the conditions imposed by section five, and 
none other; that is, each State having pro- 
vided by law, or rather having engaged by its 
Legislature that it will provide by law for the 


the children of the present and perhaps , 
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° ° . m- 
ing generations, at their education, their mor 
culture, their social happiness, and the }) . 
that will do more perhaps than any other , 

° J 


AL 


exterpate the civil and religions liberties ,¢ 
| the American people, comes not from oy, 


free education of all its children between the | 
ages of six and sixteen years, and will apply | 


all moneys which it shall receive under the 
provisions of the act, and in accordance with 


| its conditions, will receive its share of the first | 


distribution. Can you imagine, Mr. Speaker, 
why each State should not be allowed to re- 
ceive its share of every subsequent distribu- 
tion, if it should have provided by law for the 


|| free education of all its children between the 
| ages mentioned ? 
it should not, and it is a little remarkable that | 


‘There must be areason why 


the gentlemen of the other side who have 
engaged iu the discussion of the bill have not 
explained, nor, so far as I have heard, at- 
tempted to explain this. 1 confess that I 
cannot, It might be regarded as uncharitable, 
sir, to charge or even suppose that the bill was 
artfully drawn; but whether it was or not, we 
find a most extraordinary difference between 


| the conditions upon which the first and subse- 


quent distributions of shares are made ; adiffer- 
ence which should at onee and forever settle 


| the fate of this bill, and one which, if it shall 


| become a law, should, and | think will, cause | 


| it to be unhesitatingly rejected by every State. 


|} trons: 
| for the education of its children required by the fifth 








| have determined 


The seventh section provides— 


That each State, &€., shall be entitled to receive 
its share of every apportionment atter the first 
which shall have complied with the following condi- 
first, that it shall have made the provision 


eection; second, that it shall have applied all mon- 
eys by it previously received under this act in 


|| accordance therewith; third, that it shall, through 
| the proper officer thereof, for the year ending the 
| 30th day of June last preceding such apportionment, 


make full report of the number of schools free to all 
the children thereof, &c, 


This language cannot be misunderstood. Its 


| meaning, and its only meaning, is that the 


State that does not make its free schools free 
to all the children between the specified ages 
shall not receive a share of any apportion- 
ment except the first; or, in other words, 
unless these schools are free te both black and 
white, without regard to sex, the State is not 
entitled toa share. If there is any doubt as 
to this, we need but read a part of the ninth 
section to have itremoved. It provides: 
That the superintendent of public instruction of 
each State and Territory, and of said District, 
(Columbia,) or such other officer as shall by the 
laws of each State, Territory, or District be required 
so to do, shall, immediately upon the receipt of the 
certificate provided in section four, proceed to appor- 
tion the amount so certified to his State, Territory 
or District to the several school districts therein 
which shall have maintained for at least three 
months during the preceding year one or more free 
public schools for all the children, &c. 

Thus it seems that although ample provision 
may be made for the free instruction of all the 
children of the given ages in the State, yetunless 
the schools are free and open to all, both black 
and white, the boon is to be withheld from all. 
Youthus say to the white children of the coun- 
try, ‘‘ You shall mingleand associate on terms 
of equality with negroes of your own ages, or 
you shall enjoy none of the benefits and bless- 
ings of free education or instruction at the 
expense of the General Government. It mat- 
ters not that your lands, or lands in which you 
and your ancestors had an interest in common 
with every other citizen of the United States, 


| have been sold, and the proceeds ‘ consecrated 


to the education of the people,’ we, your supe- 
riors in intelligence, in morality, in refinement, 
that you may obtain an 
education as best you can, or live and die in 


ignorance, if you do not come to the terms 


we prescribe.’’ 

Be it so, Mr. Speaker; the fault is none 
of ours. ‘The blow that will, by the passage 
of this bill, be struck at the best interest of 





| may besubject to such modification or additi 


hands. On this side the House all that eqy i 
will be done, in addition to the efforts alreaj, 
made, to defeat this measure. We sincerely 
but doubtingly trust that success. may crow) 
our efforts. : 
But, Mr. Speaker, there is yet another fay, 
ture in this bill which I regard as most danoo». 
ous, and on account of which, as well as of 
those already mentioned, [ resist its paggaye 
It isfonnd in the proviso to the eleventh see. 
tion. I quote it in full; it is as follows; 
Provided, That the conditions herein prescribe 
Congress may hereatter deem necessary for the bation 
accomplishment of the purposes of this act, 
If by virtue of the preamble to the Cong). 
tution of the United States, Congress may ex. 
ercise the power claimed by the friends of this 
measure, What may if not do or attempt ix 
pursuance of thisproviso? What, ostensibly, 
isthe main purpose of the act? The educarioy 
of the people. What may a Republican Cop. 
gress consider ‘‘ necessary for the better accom. 
plishment’’ of that end? God only kuows, | 
am sure we on this side the Housedo not, and 
I beiieve those on the opposite side will not 
attempt to auswer the question, as they do not 
know to what extent the interests of their party 
(I should say of education) may reguire hem 
to go. ‘The toil is cunningly hid, and is laid 
far in advance of the game to be captured, 
Once in its meshes there will be no escape, 
They will be strengthened from time to time, 
as real or imaginary necessities may require, 
and resistance will be found as unwise as futile, 
Pass this bill, and the party in power may, 


| and perhaps will in a very short time, ‘for 





| the better accomplishment of the purposes of 


this act,’’ think it necessary to take control of 


| all our free schools, to appoint school com- 


missioners, superintendents and inspectors, to 
prescribe the course of studies that may or 
even shall be pursued, and the books that shall 
be used, and those that shall not; and by these 
and other means exert an influence and wield 
a power dangerous alike to the civil and re: 
ligious liberties of the people. ‘* Let me,’ 
says some one, ‘‘ write the songs of the people, 
and I care not who make their laws.’’ Give 
me the control of your schools, as they may in 
time be controlled by virtue of this bill, should 
it become a law, and | care not who make 
your Jaws or write your songs. 

But it will be said there is no reason to fear 
that there will ever be an unwise or a danger 
ous exercise of the powers reserved to Con- 
gress by the provisions of this bill. Possibly 
not; but our past experience .by no meaus 
encourages such a hope, 

On the 25th of February, 1870, a bill was 
introduced in the Congress of the United States 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Hoar] for the purpose of establishing a system 
of national education, which conferred upon the 
President the most extraordinary powers, and 
practically gave him the exclusive control 0! 
the school system and schools in every State 
the Union. It gave him the power to appoint 
a superintendent of national schools for each 
State, and to this superintendent the power 
to district his State; and to the Secretary 0! 
the Interior the power to appoint district 1!" 
spectors and superintendents. It gave to We 
State superintendents the power to direct 
what number of schools should be kept '@ 
each district, what books used, &e. lt also 


provided for the support of the schools by 
taxation imposed by the General Government 
on the States, and tor the levying and collect: 
ing of these taxes by Governwent officials. 
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Itdid not become a law it is true, but why I 


do not know. 


| 


The present measure is a step 


in the same direction, and the more dangerous | 


because the more subtle of the two, and more 
‘a : 


gious because of its attempt to bring about 
o@gious | 


aocial equality between the races. 
~ |p all candor, Mr. Speaker, I can but regard 


‘his and other measures that have been pro- | 


posed or adopted as a part of a system of 


efforts to increase and thereby perpetuate the | 


jower of the dominant party. It may suc- 
“eed in this bebalf as cheap patriotism, cheap 


hilanthropy, and like tricks of the dema- | 
may yet a while longer deceive the | 


gues 
a But, sir, 1 believe the time is at hand 
when the masses will consider and determine 
questions like this for themselves ; when the 
jimsy vail with which demagogism covers 
its deceitful face will be stripped away, and 
when charlatans will pass for what they are 
worth and no more, 

Mr. Speaker, but yesterday oneof those neat 
little tricks was attempted in this House by the 
introduction of a resolution not only accepting 
the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the United States 
as valid and binding, but seeking to make the 
Democratic side of the House stultify itself 
by declaring that those amendments were 
legally and fairly ratified. For one, I believe 
they were not so ratified. I believe, to the 
contrary, that they became a part of the Uon- 
stituuon by the practice of the most cruel 
oppressions and the most damnable frauds. 
Hence, | had no hesitancy in voting against 
the resolution of the gentleman from Maine, 
[Mr. Perers,] and [ regret that it received 
the support of a solitary Democrat. The ob- 
ject being to make a little cheap capital with 
which to control the votes of the colored man, 
and alarm the constituency of gentlemen on 
the Republican side of the House—to alarm 
that refined, intelligent, and highly cultivated 
constituency between whom and others we 
had the other day such mortifying contrasts 
drawn—the object, I repeat, being to deceive 
these two classes, will surely not succeed. The 
superior intelligence of the latter class pre- 
cludes the possibility of their being deceived, 
and the colored man begins to see that his 
best friends are not found among those who 
make the loudest pretensions, that the charges 


made by his pretended friends as to the pur- | 


poses of the Democratic party are not only 
false, but basely hypocritical, and that he can- 
not rely upon either the charity or fidelity of 
his Republican ally, but must take care of 
himself, and do his own thinking and his own 
voting. Iam sure he will not be gulled by 
such transparent trickery as that attempted by 
the resolution of yesterday. 

Mr. Speaker, there are other objections to 
the proposed legislation besides those that 


have been presented; but I will not trespass | 


upon the time of the House by presenting 
them. We of the Opposition might have rested 
our resistance upon the ground of the uncon- 
stitulionality of the measure, but we have not 
chosen to do so, but have pointed out the 
gravest objections to its policy and its prac- 
tical workings. 

In other and better days of the Republic it 
would have sufficed to ask the friends of such 
4 proposition as this for the constitutional 
Warrant to support it. If this could not have 
been produced, it would have required no fur- 
ther resistance. On this occasion it has been 
shown that there is an utter absence of author- 
ty in the Constitution ; but regardless of this 
‘act, regardless of the fearful consequences 
that may directly and remotely result from 
‘us measure, it seems the fell spirit of party 
Vill triumph, and that the bill will be matured 
nt0a law, that it may be made an element 
of power in the coming struggle for political 
‘ipremacy. I will not attempt to characterize 
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this degeneracy ; but I will state that the party 
that thus trifles with the Constitution, and that 


makes such sacrifices of principle for the sake | 
of perpetuating its power, must perish, or our | 
Republic must perish, and soon be numbered | 
with the things of the past, and remembered | 


only to be regretted, and pointed to as con- 
elusive evidence that man is incapable of 
self-government. 
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SPEECH OF HON. W.S. HERNDON, 
OF TEXAS, 
In tHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 





February 6, 1872. 

The House resumed the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. No. 1043) to establish an educational fund, 
and to apply the proceeds of the public lands to the 
education of the people. 

Mr. HERNDON. Mr. Speaker, I regard 
this bill as one of more importance in its pres- 
ent and future effect upon this country, than 
any that will demand the consideration of this 
House for years to come. It proposes to lay 
the foundation of a great national system of 
education that shall be commensurate with the 
vast limits of this mighty Government, and 


to create a fund, to begin with, of nothing less | 


than the net proceeds of all the vast public 
domain of this Republic. The total number 
of acres of unappropriated lands belonging to 
the Government are 1,387,732,209 84. 
lauds at $1 25 per acre will aggregate the sum 
of $1,734,665,262 30. Thus it is proposed to 
vote an educational fund amounting, at the 
minimum Government price of lands, to nearly 
$1,800,000,000, a sum nearly equal to our 
national debt. Although the amount involved 
is so great, and the change likely to occur 


in the condition of the country caused by it | 


so vital to every section of it, yet the bill is 
treated as one of ema!l moment and hardly of 
sufficient magnitude to invoke a discussion of 
longer than ten winutes to the favored few 
who are allowed under the rules to take part 
in the discussion. 


My first objection to the bill is, that there | 
is no authority in the Constitution to establish 


a general national system of education. ‘That 
the General Government may aid in the build- 
ing up of individual institutions, or lend as- 


|| sistance to corporations for particular purposes, | 
| which may prove of general benefit to the 


country, has been so long recognized in prac- 
tice that it is not regarded as an open question 
at this day. But this bill has no such purpose 
in view; it is to lay the corner-stone ot the 
mightiest fabric ever reared on this continent, 
and add to this beginning corner in future until 
the system of national education shall be com- 
pleted. The objection is not to dispensing 
aid for a particular institution or corporation 
within a State or Territory requesting such 
aid, but it is to the creation of a system of 
education as a national system, independent 
of the States. 

I have searched in vain for a single line in 
the Constitution granting such a power. It is 
not claimed that any grant of power is con- 
tained in the body of the Constitution itself, 
but that the preamble, which merely sets forth 


| the general objects of the Constitution, author- 


izes such a measure. When driven out of 
the Constitution itself, the supporters of the 
bill take shelter under the preamble to the 
Constitution; but this cannot afford them pro- 
tection and safety. Lvery line of the preamble 
as well as the Constitution has been passed 
upon by the highest judicial tribunals of the 
country, and has received a definite legal 
meaning and significance from those expound- 
ers of that instrument, whose unreversed 
judgment is directly against such an interpre- 
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| facts of history, science, and religion? 
| plain that a system of text-books might be 


| out the country. 
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tation. The preamble may be invoked to aid 
in the interpretation of any doubtful provision 
of the Constitution, but not as containing a 
power or grant of authority independent of the 
body of the Constitution itself. The Consti- 
tution is the measure and exact limit of every 
law enacted thereunder. By this instrument 
every act is tested, and if no authority is found 
in it authorizing an act, such law is void, how- 
ever beneficial the law proposed might prove 
to the country. 

Inasmuch as I have been unable to find any 
provision in the Constitution, or anything in 


| the preamble thereof, authorizing the creation 


of such a system of national education, | con- 
clude that none such was intended; and there- 
fore, without the further elaboration of this 
branch of the subject, which is familiar to the 
country, pass to the next objection. 

rhe belief that this bill was unconstitutional 
would be quite sufficient authority for me to 
oppose it, but | have other reasons that would 
determine my action, if the Constitution even 
provided for such a system. Livery State has 
adopted a system of education, which at least 
has the merit of being determined and operated 
by its own constituted authorities. A national 
system, if it has any merit or force, must be uni 
form, and if dissimilar to the systems adopted 
by the States, will conflict with them to the 
extent of the difference between the two. 
That this conflict will arise is inevitable, be- 
cause hardjy any two States have adopted like 
systems ; therefore we must have two different 
systems within the same State, or one must 
yield to the other; and as the stronger rarely 
ever surrenders to the weaker, therefore the 
States must yield to the national Government. 

And whatever delects or whatever else this 
national system may have, it will surely have 
power, and power has never failed to assert 
itself sooner or later. The result, therefore, 
will be that a national system of education 
once commenced, with the largest capital ever 
wielded by such an institution, with the 
mightiest power on this hemisphere to sustain 


|| it, will sooner or later swallow up all State 


systems and institutions of learning, and be- 
come the sole educator of coming generations 
on this continent. 

Again, a national system of education, for 
consistency, must adopt a uniform system of 
text-books. This will be indispensable, and 
here will be the fountain trom which the bitter 


| waters will flow, and of which the youth of the 


country must drink. Who are to prepare this 
system? Will they be partisans in politics, or 
fanatics in religion? Are they to have a de- 
nominational bias or political prejudice, dis- 
criminating as to classes in the same county 
or are they to ignore all these, and teach the 
It is 


adopted that would gradually warp and im- 


| perceptibly change the youthful mind from all 
| its former teachings, and thus array the son 


against the father, and the daughter against 


| the mother, whatever religious or political 


belief the parents raay have entertained them- 
selves, and desired their children to adopt. 

If such a result should be effected, and it is 
not improbable, but almost inevitable, it can 
well be imagined the strife and difficulties that 
such a state of things would produce through- 
No opposition is so fierce 
as that of religious sects, and no differences 
are so hard to adjust as those between teach- 
ers wedded to their own systems. Such a sys- 
tem would not foster and encourage the sound 


| education of the mind, but would stimulate 


those faculties and propensities that never tail, 
unchecked, to lead to a superficial training. 
And such a system in the hands of a domi- 


| nant party, whose inclinations might lead it to 


try the experiment, could so far influence and 
bias the minds of the youth at school as 
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within a few years to be able with these and | 
their influence to perpetuate its power; and | 


once fairly seated in power, with such a con- 
trolling influence, might control the destinies 
of the country almost at will. 

But there is another view that may be taken 
of such a national system, which, if possible, 
will render it still more objectionable; and 
that is, the vast increase of official patronage 
that it would give the appointing power. 
‘This has always source of jealousy in 
this Government, and the increase of offices 
is watched with constant suspicion; because, 
‘*to the victors belong the spoils’’ is an 
accepted doctrine, and has and will be used 
to increase personal popularity with the 
Executive and Department officers. In the 
Federal Government all officers that operate 
it, except members of Congress, the Presi- 
dent and Vice President, are appointed. and 
it is quite natural that those will be appointed 


been a 


only who are favorable to the Administration. | 
On the present basis of population there | 


are something over nine million pupils within 
the scholastic age in the thirty-eight millions 
people of the United States, and if one 
teacher is used for each twenty-five scholars, 
it will require three hundred and sixty thou- 
sand teachers, to say nothing of principals 
and superintendents, which would increase the 
number fifteen thousand more. This army of 
officials, operating in every hamlet and village 


of the entire country, coming in direct contact | 
with the people, and all being appointed of | 


one political party, would wield an irresistible 
force for the party that sustained them. This 
army alone could and would wield the desti- 
nies of the country in a few years ; for legisla- 


tion that would be deficient in giving power, | 


would at once be changed and molded to 


favor the grand system that gave life to the | 


party. The party that first brought this force 
into being would afterward be nurtured and 
built up by it. 

If this horde of officials are added to the 


number that now swarm throughout the land, | 


who can doubt that it would prove a dangerous 
experiment to call such a power into being? 
Who can doubt that the temptation would not 


be too great for those in power to resist? | 


Neither political party in this country ought 
to desire to try such an experiment. Power 
often changes sides ; it might suddenly change 


while such a system was being inaugurated, | 


and the party that now hoidsthe reins of power 


would then become the party of opposition. | 
I would not be willing to trust any party with | 
such a power, whether it be the present domi- | 


nant party, or that to which I have the honor 
to belong; it would be equally dangerous to 
the peace and happiness of the country in the 
hands of either, or any other political party, 
for all parties are mortal and love power. 

But it we consider this bill under a still dif- 
ferent view, losing sight of the fact that it is 
intended to be the foundation of a great na- 
tional system of education, and one of the 
chief elements of power in the hands of the 
dominant party to centralize and consolidate 
all political powers exercised by the States 
and people in the General Government, and 
to uid in perpetuating its as the country, 
still the provisions of the bill itself, considered 
specifically and alone, are so obnoxious that | 
feel constrained to oppose the measure. There 
is no limit in the bill fixing any period within 
which the sales of the public lands shall be 
completed and the expenses attending the 
realizing of the proceeds from this source shall 


cense, 








What age or period in the bistory of this | 


country will arrive before all the pablic lands 
are put into market and the net proceeds 
paid into the Treasury? The statistical re- 
ports show that there are 1,387,732,209.84 
acres of public domain unappropriated and 
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subject to this object. The last fiscal year 
2,159,515 acres were disposed of, and the 
whole sum realized therefrom, including loca- 
tions, scrip, land-warrants, &c., amounted to 
$3,663,513 90 in cash; and the cost of this 
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department for the present fiscal year reaches | 


the sum of $423,575. Now, if the sales for 
last year are taken asa standard for the number 
of acres that may annually be disposed of in 
future, and we divide the whole public domain 
by this sum, it will be found that it will require 
considerably over six hundred years to finish 
the sale of these lands. 

Again, if the cost attending the sales of 
public lands for the Jast year is assumed as a 
proper standard, to wit, $423,575 for the 
sale of 2,159,515 acres, realizing the sum 
of $3,663,513 90, it will be found that it will 
cost about fifteen per cent. to put these lands 
into market; and taking the minimum Gov- 
ernment price for lands, $1 25 per acre on 
1,387,732,209.84 acres, it will amount to the 
sum of $1,734,665,562 30. Apply this cost 
for sales at fifteen per cent., and it will be 
found that the total cost of putting all these 
lands into market will amount to $260,199,- 
789 34. ‘The great length of time required to 
complete the sales, over six hundred years, 
and the extraordinary cost of over two hun- 
dred and sixty millions of money to realize 
this fund, afford to my mind the most serious 
objections to such an experiment. 


urged, if it be possible to make one more so 
than the last; that is, if you take the sales of 


last year as a standard, to wit, $3,663,513 90, || 
a , ’ ) 


| and deduct the annual cost and expenses of 








marketing as contemplated in the bill, it will | 


leave $3,239,938 90; and then from this sum 
deductthe commissions and expenses for hand- 
ling the same in distribution, say $239,938 90, 
which will be a small sum, and a balance will 
be left for distribution amounting to $3,000,000. 
This sum under the bill is to be distributed pro 
rata among the several States and Territories 
according to the population thereof upon cer- 
tain conditions therein mentioned. ‘The total 
population of the United States aggregates 
38,118,253, and if you take the scholastic sta- 
tistics of the District of Columbia, the only 
statistical information now furnished for 1870 


| more were added to it, for distribution, it woy)j 
| be a poor compensation indeed for the danger 
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fact to stimulate education in the States ang 
Territories, and especially is not intended to 
give any particular advantage to the Son), 
The amount to be received is so small tha: 
could actually work no perceptible benefit t) 


the country. At least if this sum and mueh 


; 


_ incident to such a system. The great benef; 











exhibiting the tact, which shows that there are | 
131,682 people, and that within the scholastic | 


age there are 31,671 pupils within the District, 
it will be found that about twenty-seven per 


cent. of the population are within the scholas- || 


tic age. Apply this rule to the total popula- 
tion, and it will be found that there are over 
nine million pupils of scholastic age to be 
benefited by this fund in the Union. 


Now, if the entire sum of $3,000,000, the | 


amount above ascertained for annual distri- 
bution among the States, be divided equally 
among all the pupils in the Government, it 
will be seen that the share of each scholar will 
be thirty-three and a third cents per annum. 
And this is rather an over-estimate, because if 
the teachers are to be remunerated out of this 
fund, it will require at least $500,000 to pay 
them living-wages, to say nothing of perqui- 
sites and extras, which would reduce the sum 
to perhaps not more than twenty-five cents per 
scholar annually. But it the estimate of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] 
be correct, (and he has studied this subject 
much longer than myself,) there will be only 
about one million tor distribution annually, 
which would reduce the amount to be received 
by each scholar to about eleven cents annually. 

And if you will consider the census tables, 
showing how the population of the United 
States is distributed, it will be further seen 
that the South would not receive more than 
ove fourth part of the amount distributed. 
Hence, it must be evident to every thinking 
mind that the real object of this bill is not in 





| to be derived from it is not what it pury 


to be. It would keep in the field a vast on 


titude of officials who would lose no Oppor. 


| tunity to advocate the system and bless the 


party that gave them office, and this influeng 
in the elections would prove to be of immens 


| importance to the party holding the appoiny. 


ments and desiring election. 

The conditions imposed by this bill on the 
States and Territories, before they are allowed 
to participate in the fand, are 80 onerous and 
subversive of the rights and the dignity of the 
States, that it seems this alone would be gu{f. 
cient to condemn the measure with every love 
of liberty and the equality of the States, 

The eleventh section reads: 

That in case any State or Territory shall Misapply, 


| or allow to be misapplied, or inany manner appro. 


priated or used, other than for the purposes hereip 
required, the funds, or any part thereof, received yp. 
der the provisions of this act, or shall fail to com. 
ply with the conditions herein prescribed, or to report 
as herein provided, through its proper officers, thedis. 
position thereof, such State or Territory shall forfei: 


\ % ne, its right to any subsequent apportionment, by virtue 
Buta still more serious objection may be || 


hereof, until the full amount so misapplied, lost, or 
| misappropriated, shall have been rep!aced by such 
State or Territory,and applied as herein required, 
and until such report shall huve been made, and aij 
apportionments so forfeited and withheld shal! be 
added to and become part of the principal of the 
educational fund hereby created, and the officer or 
officers, person or persons, so misapplying, misap- 
propriating, squandering, or embezzling such funds, 
or knowingly consenting thereto, shall be deewed 
| guilty of a felony, and upon conviction thereof 
| shall be punished by fine in double the amount » 
| misapplied, misappropriated, squandered, or en- 
| bezzled, or by imprisonment not less than one nor 
| more than three years, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment, in the discretion of the court: Pr- 
| vided, That the conditions herein prescribed may 
| be subject to such modification or addition as Con- 
| gress may hereafter deem necessary for the better 
| accomplishment of the purposes of this act. 


And section twelve reads: 


That the circuit courts of the United States shall 
have exclusive jurisdiction of all offenses commit- 
ted aguinst the provisions of this act, and shall have 
power and authority, by the proper writ, to compel 
the performance of the duties herein required, by 
any officer herein mentioned, and to restrain any 
undue and improper performance of such duties. 

By sections four, six, seven, and nine, certain 
duties and rules are prescribed to the Siates 
and Territories, the failure to perform which, 
| or any part thereof, works a forfeiture to such 
State or Territory, by section eleven, of all 
interest in such fund. But it does more; it 
denounces as felons all officers or persons ‘* 90 
misapplying, misappropriating, squandering, 
or embezzling such funds or knowingly con 
senting thereto,’’ and erects a tribunal for the 
trial of such felons, and clothes it with extra 
ordinary power to ‘‘restrain’’ or “compel 
the performance of such duties. 

The State, to entitle itself to this fund, must 
at once remodel its institutions to correspond 
with the new rules prescribed by this act ; and 
if it fails to comply it cannot be intrusted with 
the fund, but it is lost to such State, and 's 
divided among the others that do comp’. 
What right, I ask, has the General Gover 
ment to prescribe such conditions; and can 
withhold the fund if all the conditions are 0 
complied with? The bill provides that the 
annual net proceeds of the lands sold shall be 
divided pro rata among the States and Terr 
tories and the District of Columbia, according 
to the population of each, and the sum to while! 
each is entitled shall be set apart in the ['rea® 
ury. How was this pablic domain obtained 9 
the General Government? Did not the States 
furnish their share of the blood and treasuré 
| that procured it? Was not a large portion! 
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. orchased with funds taken from the com- | 
é ce Treasury of the country, money that was 
a teal by taxation from the people of the 
sae States? And is it not true that every 
pees holds an interest in this public domain ? 
Vhe moment that a pro rata division is made 
of such a common fund, and set apart in the ! 
lreasury to each Staite, that moment the sev- | 
eral States take a special property in the sev- | 
eral amounts set off to them. They do so | 
because the sums so set off belong to them; 
it is the amount that each is entitled to; it | 
ig the common share of each in a common 
fund, fixed and determined by the General 
Government, that holds it as a trust for the 
benefit of all. If this be true, by what prin- 
ciple of law can the General Government 
deny to or declare the sum to which any 
State may be entitled forfeited, and give the 
eum so declared forfeited to the other States ? 
Such action would be manifest injustice to 
the State declared to have forfeited its share, 
and it would be equal injustice to the other 
States, for under our system of equal rights 
to the several States injustice to one must 
be injustice to all, for it would be a viola- 
tion of a fundamental principle common to 
all. But if this would be the case while the 
share of any State was set off to it, though 
still in the Treasury, how much more so would 
it be after this fund was actually delivered to 
and taken into possession by a State! 

This bill asserts its right to not only pre- 
ecribe the conditions upon which the fund may 
be received by a State, but goes further and 
declares the night to control the fund in the 
hands of the officers of the State after the same 
has been reduced to possession. I submit this 
might be done by the General Government 
where it makes a pure donation to an individual 
or corporation. But this presents a case 
wholly different. This is not a pure donation. 
The General Government only delivers to the 
State that which belongs to it, its pro rata 
share of what was before a common fund, and 
the instant that such share is set apart in a | 
common treasury, or delivered to such State, 
the General Government loses all future and | 
further control over the fund. It not only 
loses control over the fund, because it ceases 
to have any property or interest it, but for the 
further reason that it has no right to interfere 
with the local institutions of a State. 

And for the improper disposition of such 
fund in any of the ways prescribed by the 
oficers of a State, or knowing the same to be 
done, notwithstanding the fund belongs ex- 
clusively to the State, and the General Gov- | 
ernment has ceased to have any interest therein, | 
and has therefore lost all jurisdiction over the 
subject-matter and the parties connected there- 
with, still the bill seeks to give the General 
Government not concurrent but exclusive | 
jurisdiction over the Legislatures of the States | 
and the individual officers committing such | 
supposed offense. And it actually goes so far | 
as to empower the Federal courts to compel 
even the officers of a State, or to restrain them 
in thie performance of a supposed or prescribed 
duty concerning such fund received, if they 
should hold such fund, although by legislative 
act of a State, and not apply it as directed. 
Thus, in total disregard of the rights of the 
States and local jurisdiction of the State courts, 
the Federal Government, under this bill, would 
take exclusive jurisdiction of State officers 
who might be charged with offenses committed 
exclusively against the laws of the State, and 
‘o which they would alone be amenable within 
the State, and try and punish the same. I 
submit that if the General Government can be 
authorized under the Constitution to advance 
thus far, then all the interpretations heretofore | 
given to that instrument are delusive and false. 





Oe 











| cannot imagine any right that a State could | 
salely claim, as such, under the General Gov- || 





| lion acres of public lands have already been 
| donated to a few of the States for purposes of 


| the general plan of consolidation of ail the 
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| ernment, if Congress can exercise such vast | 
| powers. 


It is estimated that about seventy-eight mil- || 


education, and still no notice of this is taken 
in the bill; and it is in fact intended by it to 
give those States already having received sev- 
enty-eight million acres just as much asif they 
had received no lands at all. This would be 
unjust to other States who have received none. 
Again, the pro rata division is to be made on 
the basis of the census of every ten years. || 
This will give the eastern States undue advan- 
tage, because in the eastern and northeastern 
parts of the Union the increase of population 
is from twenty to fifty per cent., while in the 
West and Southwest from one hundred to two 
hundred and thirty-nine per cent. This must 
work great injustice ; the fund cannot be equal- 
ized on this basis. 

I will not enter into a discussion of what 
the southern States under Democratic rule 
have done for education, to refute the charges 
made against them. This I leave to others. 
But for Texas the Democratic party provided 
liberally for common schools in every one 
of her several constitutions. She set apart 
$5,000,000 for this purpose, and four leagues 
of land to each county in the State, amount- 
ing to nearly three million acres of land yet 
unsold, and worth at least ten million dollars. 
Besides this the Radical State administration 
is wringing from the people nearly three mil- 
lion dollars per annum taxes for school 
purposes alone, and the school system there 
is recognized as a political machine, a nursery 
for non-resident partisan officials, all of whom, 
at the cost of their ollicial heads, must advo- 
cate the party in power. Nor will I argue 
the benefits arising from donating lands to 
stimulate certain industries, the improve- 
ment df navigation, and the building up of 
institutions of learning with special objects 
for public good. Nor, again, the authority for, 
or the wisdom of voting one hundred and 
thirty five million acres of public lands to | 
the several Pacific railroads, and the unpre- 
cedented manner in which this wasdone. Nor 
do I discuss the benefit of reserving all these 
lands for actual settlement of the native or 
foreigner that may come to us for a home, 
or the wisdom of selling all the lands imme- 
diately, cutting off the immense expense and 
applying the proceeds to the public debt. 

or will | attempt to discuss the manifest 
intention of this bill to establish and sustain 
social equality between the races in the schools 
at, the South, which would render it so obnox- 
ious that the great body of the people there 
would prefer no school at all rather than sub- 
mit to such degradation under the forms of 
law. Butl treat these public lands in the light 
of so much money, as though over seventeen 
hundred millions of money were being collected 
by taxation and voted away. If this bill pro- 
posed to vote over seventeen hundred millions 
of money for the establishment of a national 
system, but few of its present supporters 
would dare favor it. Yet there is no differ- 
ence in principle. We owe over twenty-three 
hundred millions of debt, and these lands are 
viewed as a basis of credit, a kind of guarantee 











resource left is taxation. I am a lover of 
education, and will go as far as any one, con- 
sistent with the rights of the peopie and States 
within this Government, to secure a sound edu- 
cation to the entire population of the whole 
country. 

These are some of the many reasons that 
cause me to vote against this measure. I look 
upon the bill as one of the important steps in 


powers reserved to the States and people in 





for its payment, and when swept away the one | 
| 
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nected with that other bill brought forward at 
this session to authorize the General Govern- 
ment to purchase all the telegraph lines in the 


|| country and operate them under and as a part 
| of the post office system at a cost of at least 
/one hundred millions of money and an in- 
| crease of about sixty thousand more officials 


in the Government. Thus step by step are 
we as a nation marching forward, breaking 
over all conventionalities, guarantees, checks, 


| restraints, and ancient land-marks, and mov- 
| ing to a central point doubtless fixed and 


determined upon by the dominant party, who 
are not acting at random,but with a wise fore- 
sight to accomplish a given purpose. When 


| the great fundamental principles of this Gov- 


ernment are subverted and changed to a con- 
solidated power, what are presented as stag- 
gering difliculties now, will vanish like mists 
before the rising sun then. States will then 


| complain in vain of violated rights; codrdinate 


departments of Government will demand 
without redress freedom in their respective 
spheres; the civil tribunals of the land will 
bow with reverence to military dictation, and 
the smothered voice of the people at elections 
will no longer disturb the repose of those in 
power. 

A few regiments with a park of artillery will 
be sufficient to quiet the restless and turbulent, 
and teach them that power has fled from the 


| people and the States and found a resting- 


place in the General Government. We area 
great nation, prosperous beyond any earthly 
power; our resources are almost without limit ; 
and while in this favored condition ought we 
not to pause, and trace the steps to our great- 
ness? We have already violated some of 
the fundamental principles upon which this 
mighty structure is built; how many more can 
we disregard without checking our prosperity ? 
The wisdom of the past ought to remind us 
that the greatest nationalities of former ages 
did not begin to crumble to ruins until they 


| became wealthy, wise in their own conceit, 


and had achieved a world-wide renown. 
While we march inside of the principles of 
the Constitution and regard it as the sacred 
charter of our liberties, we will have union, 
vigor, patriotism, and ever-increasing wealth, 
power, and wisdom. But in the day that we 
conquer all our enemies without, and crush 
all political parties opposed to the one domi- 
nant party within, that day will witness the 
Constitution no longer respected, and the 
hand-writing on the wall will remind us that 
the day of our prosperity is gone, and that we 
too have been weighed in the balances. 


Disposition of the Public Lands. 


SPEECH OF HON. MARK H. DUNNELL, 
OF MINNESOTA, 
In rue Hovse of Representatives, 
February 3, 1872. 


The House having met for debate as in Committeo 
of the Whole on the state of the Union— 


Mr. DUNNELL said: 

Mr. Speaker: I desire to ask the attention 
of the House to some views which I entertain 
upon the question of the publiclands. How the 
public lands shall be disposed of, and how they 
may be most wisely managed, constitute, to 
my mind, a question of very great importance. 
It is important not only to the Government, 
but also to the people. The Government is 
interested ina proper management of these 
lands, and in their proper disposition. What- 
ever is for the interest of the Government will, 
rightly considered, prove to be also for the 
interest of the people. 

This question, I say, is not only one of inter- 
est at the present time, attracting more than 
ordinary attention, but it has also been an 
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This land 
y in the history of the 
Government. The views which I entertain, 
and which | present to-day, have been 
entertained by those who have in times past 
in the history of the 
country done so much to shape its policy and 
to mark out the line of policy which has been 
pursued, I will callthe attention of the House 


important question in the past. 


question has its history 
shail 


and at pecuilar ep ches 


| 
| 
| 
| 


to some facts in connection with this history. | 
‘There are those who talk about the public | 


lands as though the benefits resulting trom a 


proper disposition of them, or the grants of 


them in aid of certain projects that have a 
local name, were but local and temporary, 
aud therefore ought not to receive the sanc- 
tion of Congress, and because those benetits 
are thus local. 

So long ago as 1830, the question whether 
our pubhe lands or any portion of them might 
be used for purposes of internalimprovement, 
was conspicuously raised ; and the considera 
tion of that question constituted a part of the 
famous speech of Webster in reply to Hayne. 
i will ask the Clerk to read a partof that speech, 
which shows the broad, statesman-like views 
which were entertained by that eminent states- 
mau views uimost prophet in the ir charac- 
ter, and marking an epoch which [ trust will 
favorably attract the attention of the House 
when | spread before it the statistics which I 
am able to furnish, as 
which was inaugurated at that time, and rein- 
augurated in Illinois and other western States, 
by grants of layd for purposes of internal devel- 
opment and improvement. 

Lhe Clerk read as follows: 


* We love to dwell onthe Union, and onthe mutual 


happiness which it has so much promoted, and the 
common renown which it has so greatly contributed 
to acquire, 
are parts of the same country: States united under 
the same General Government, having interests, 
common, associated, intermingled. In whatever 
is within the proper sphere of the constitutional 
power of this Government we look upon the States 
asone. Wedo notimpose geographical limits to our 
patriotic feeling or regard; we do not follow rivers 
and mountains and lines of latitude to find bound- 
aries beyond which public improvements do not 
benefit us. Wewho come here as agents and repre- 
sentatives of those narrow-minded and selfish men 
of New England, consider ourselves as bound to 
regard with equal eye the good of the whole in 
whatever isin our power of legislation 

“Sir, if a railroad or acanal beginning in South 
Carolina and ending in South Carolina, appeared to 
me to be of national importance and national mag- 
nitude, believing as ldo, that the power of Govern- 
ment extends to theencouragement of works of that 
description, if I were to stand up bere and ask, 
“what interest has Massachusetts in a railroad in 
South Carolina?’ [ should not be willing to face 
my constituents. These same narrow-minded men 
would tell me that they had sent me here to act for 
the whole country, and that one who possessed too 
littke comprehension, either of intellect or feeling, 
one who was not large enough in mind and heart to 
embrace the whole, was not fit to be intrusted with 


In our contemplation Carolinaand Ohio | 


| provements were going on. 


] 





a result of the policy | 





the interest of any part. 

“Sir, Ido not desire to enlarge the powers of the 
Giovernment by unjustifiable construction, nor to 
excreise any not within a fair interpretation. But 
when it is believed that a power does exist, then it 
is, in my judgment, to be exercised for the general 
benefit ofthe whole. So far as respects the exercise 
of such a power, the States are one. It was the very 
object of the Constitution to create unity of interests 
to the extent of the powers of the General Govern- 
ment. In war and peace, We are one; in commerce, 
one; because the authority of the General Govern- 
ment reaches to war and peace, and to the regulation 
ofcommerce. I have never seen any more difficulty 
in erecting light-houses on the lakes than on the 
ocean; in improving the harbors of inland seas than 
if they were within the ebb and flow of the tide; or 
of removing obstructions in the vast streams of the 
West, more than in any work to facilitate commerce 
on the Atlantic coast. If there be power for oue, 
there is power also for the other; and they are all 
and equally for the country.” 


Mr. DUNNELL. I call attention to the 
broad national views which were entertained | 
by Webster, and announced in the extract 
which has just been read. I dislike to find | 
a measure like this, which is linked insep- 
arably with the general prosperity of the coun- 
try, made local and dependent upon local | 
support for its maintenance. When a single | 





State is by congressional legislation devel- 
oped in her resources, when her population 
and wealth are augmented, when her power 


to serve the Government is augmented either | 
in men or material resources, it seems to me | 


that such legislation should not be questioned, 
but applauded. 

From 1830 to 1850 there were constant do- 
nations of public lands for various improve- 
ments—for the improvement of rivers and 
harbors, and for the making of canals. Dur- 
ing that period there was marked prosperity 
throughout the country wherever these im- 
The policy was 
not doubted; it was universally acceded to as 
constitutional, as right and wise. 

But there was another epoch, Mr. Speaker, 
more distinguished than that of 1830. I refer 
to the commencement of that period when 
grants were bestowed upon corporations or 
States for the purpose of railroad construction. 
Stephen A. Douglas was the father of that 
policy; and let me say that he reared for 
himself no better monument than that which 
tells to posterity the fact that he was in favor 
of the material development of his own State, 
and along with it the great West. The empire 
State of Illinois to-day is an honor to bim 
because of the policy which he aided to inau- 
gurate. It is matter of profound surprise, Mr. 
Speaker, that members in this House, repre: 
senting that State, an empire in itself, and 
made such by this policy, will stand up here 
and say this same policy shall not be stretched 
beyond the Mississippi and strike the great 
prairies of the West, to develop these States 
as imperial in natural resources as Illinois 
herself. 

I have asked and shall ask the attention of 
the House to some statistics in relation to the 
States of Illinois, Missouri, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, lowa, and Minnesota. And when we look 
at those statistics we shall see the rapid growth 
those States have made, rapid in population 
and rapid in wealth. Prior to the inaugura- 
tion of this policy in 1850, Mr. Speaker, as 
you very well know, the setthements in these 
States were largely along the streams. There 
were no means of getting out upon the rich 
and fertile prairies. God had made them rich. 
It remained for legislation to bring about the 
means of intercommunication between the dif- 
ferent parts of those great States, then but 
sparsely settled. The construction of railroads 
has developed these States so that they are the 
wonder of the nation, and the wonder of the 
world to-day. 
| wish now to present a table which I have 
prepared, showing the growth of those States 
in population as returned in 1850, in 1860, and 
in 1870: 





’ Population Pepulation Population 

States, in 1850. in 1860. an 1870, 
a cine ee 851,470 1,711,951 2,539,891 
Missouri ............. 682,044 1,182,012 1,721,295 
Michigan............ 397,654 749,113 1,184,059 
Wisconsin........... 305,391 775,881 1,054,670 
of 192,214 674,913 1,191,792 
Minnesota........... 6,077 72,023 439,706 
BOGOR sicidin sc csibsié 2,434,850 5,265,893 8,131,413 











I will have this table made a part of my 
remarks, and will now simply refer to the 
totals. The population of these States in 1850 
in round numbers, as will be seen, was 
2,400,000, or about one tenth of the whole 
a of the country. In 1860 the popu- 
ation of these six States was 5,200,000, or 
about one sixth of the population of the coun- 
try. in 1870 the population of these States 
was 8,100,000, going up in twenty years from 
2,400,000 to 8,100,000. There is no spot in 
this land or in any other land where there has 
been sucha rapid growth in the same length 
of time. 

I am proud of the honor of being one of the 
Representatives from that section of the coun- 
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try, so full of life, so full of vigor, so fulj os 
patriotism and loyalty to the Government and 
which contributed so largely to its salvatiy 
during the war, and which has the power > 
contribute and is to-day contributing so sb 
to the resources and revenues of the country 

Now, Mr. Speaker, does any one doubt thy, 
all this rapid growth has been the result of ihj, 
liberal policy inaugurated in 1850? Does any 
one question fora moment these railroads hay, 
been built as the result of that policy? |, 
Minnesota we have fifteen hundred and {ji 
miles of railroad. Seven years ago we haj 
but fifty-five miles. Every mile of those roa, 
has been built by land grants; they have bees 
built by these, and these alone; and our oy, 
State, which has made such rapid progres 
stands here to-day grateful to the Governmen; 
for this liberality in aiding the developmen; 
of her resources. Our resources! Yes; }y 
what are ours are yours ; what are her resources 
are the resources of the nation. [| will no 
admit for a moment that there is anything 
like a State power. Wherever there is power 
in a State it is the power of the whole country, 
and not the power of the part. ; 

We have good lands in that section of the 
country. We know that. Hence we favor the 
policy of giving them to the real, actual settlers 
who desire to go there. During the first setile. 
ments they crept along the rivers, but when 
they saw the forth-coming policy of opening 
up all the lands they struck outon the prairies, 
W hen railroads were located they located them- 
selves along the line of the roads that were 
projected. These roads were the harbinger 
or forerunners of this increased population. 
It was a population, sir, not to be dispersed; 
it was a vigorous population. The enterpris 
ing men in the Hast emigrated and settled on 
these lands. They went there for homes; 
they were not the fancy actual settlers of 
whom we hear some gentlemen speak. There 
are those here who talk about actual settlers 
who never saw an actual settler, and who do 
not know the wants of these growing republics 
of the West. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, there are two values to 
land as there are two values to figures. [he 
one is its intrinsic value and the other its local 
value. That is, the lands are valuable when 
they are brought within the lines of communi: 
cation. In other words, they are valuable 
when they are brought within reach of a mar- 
ket. Anacre of land 100 miles from a mar 
ket or a railroad may be worth but $1 25 per 
acre; but it is worth ten dollars when you 
bring it within ten miles of a railroad. Ou 
that point, however, | wish to speak at anotler 
time. 

| now ask attention to a table which I shall 
present, showing the construction of railways 
in six Statesof the West. [ refer to the States 
of Illinois, Missouri, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
lowa, and Minnesota. They are situated 
together, they are somewhat alike in thei 
character, their interests are connected, aud 
in speaking of them I shall compare them 
with six other States, for the sake of convel: 
ience and for purposes of illustration. 

The number of miles of railway completed 
and in operation in these States at the close 
of the years 1850, 1860, and 1870 has been 4s 
follows : 


1850. 1860. 1870. 

miles. miles. me et. 

eae 1 37943 
Missouri ............. rmatekt enn - 817 otk 

BORG GRE A. aiccccckede Saectvbeesti 342 779 1,658 

Wisconsin........ made ene 20 95 = 108 

ee = 650 2,03) 

MinnesOta..............cossees sicoes - n i 

Total in each year............ 473 5,946 13,74 

aoa =—- =— 


In 1850, as will appear from the above table, 
in these six States there were but 473 miles of 
|| railroad—111 miles in Illinois, 342 in Michi: 
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.. 99 in Wiseonsin, none in Missouri, none 
e icwa, and none in Minnesota. In 1860 
aiid were 0,946 miles of railroad, and even 
1, that time there were none in Minnesota. 
Jn 1870 there were 13,741 miles. At the pres- 
ent time there are not less than 15,000 miles 
of railroad in those six States. In my own 
there are at the present time 1,550 
while it is shown by this table that in 
had but 1,072 miles. 


state 
miles, 
1870 we 


{herefore, along with the increase I have | 
shown in population, there has been this in- 


crease in railroad construction in those States. 
| might, however, have referred to this table 
first, and shown what was the railroad con- 
«ruction in these States in those years, and 


then have shown as an inevitable consequence | 


this inerease of population during the same 
time. 1 now present the following table show- 
ing the true value of the property in 1850, in 
1540, and in 1870, in these six States: 








States. 1870. 1860. 1850. 
[Ilinois.........$2,121.680,579 — $871,860,282 $156,265,006 
Missouri ....... 1,284.922,897 607,324,911 228,951,180 
Michigan ...... 719,208,118 257,163,983 59,787,255 
Wisconsin...... 702,307,329 273,671,668 42,056,595. 
ee ee 717,644,750 247,338,265 23,714,638 
Minnesota ..... 228,909,500 52,294,413 - 

Total...<..0 $5,774,673,262 $2,309,654,522 $510,774,614 








— ==> 





Examine this table and you will find thatthe 
property in these States increased there just 
in proportion as you furnished them with the 
means of internal development, and in those 
States in which had not then been inaugu- 
rated this policy.you will find a far less increase. 
But between 1860 and 1870, yeu see this won- 
derful growth—the population of those six 
States going forward from five to eight millions 
of people, and their railroad mileage advan- 
cing from 5,000 miles to 18,000 miles. The 
taxable property advanced from $2,309,- 
654,522 to $5,774,673, 262. 

These railroads have thus developed the 
country and added to itimmense wealth, which 
was drawn upon during the war and is now 
drawn upon. And we have done all this by a 
liberal policy in laying these lands open and 
giving the means of communication to them. 
Here, then, is vast wealth in those roads. Who 
ean tell their mission? It has but just begun. 
Our wealth is yet largely in our soil in those 
sixStates. Wecould raise twenty-five million 
bushels of wheat in Minnesota when we had 
but two acres to the hundred under the plow, 
and we have the capacity of raising three 
hundred million bushels. Over these roads 
this vast amount of wheat shall tend eastward, 
and it will make but a part of the commerce 
of that State. 

Are these roads, then, in no way tributary to 
the wealth and power of the country, simply 
because they find their field of exercise in 
Minnesota? By no manner of means. What 
have these roads cost? ‘They have costa vast 
sumof money. The gentleman from Oregon 
(Mr. Saver] spoke upon this subject one 
week ago in this House, with ability and with 
foree, using arguments in my jadgment wholly 
tnanswerable, and furnished to the House sta- 
tistics which | have not the privilege myself 
of presenting here to-day. I have desired 
rather to combat the localization of this ques- 
tion; | have desired rather to nationalize it. 
While glorying in the growth of my State, I 
glory in it only as it is an integral part of the 
whole. These railroads have cost on an aver- 
age $80,000 per mile; when all equipped and 
ready for service. Multiplying the number of 


miles constructed, 13,741, by $30,000, we have | 


$412,230,000 of railroad property in those six 


States, and all in consequence of the liberal 
pohey of this Government. This vast wealth 
is productive, not dead wealth, but having the 











power of carrying on in and through these | 


States a commerce which has been of immense 


} 
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| value to the Government, to the East, and | 





indeed to all sections of the country. 

Here is this vast capital. What has been 
done with the money used in constructing 
these roads? The larger part of it has been 
used along their line. This expenditure of 
money has not only put into existence this 
vast carrying power, but while it has been | 
doing that it has been aidingin the settlement 
of these States. It has aided men upon their | 
farms. The ties were bought with a portion 
of this money. The road was graded with a 
portion of this money. The fences have been 
built with a portion of thismoney. Mechanics | 
and laborers have been employed, and half of 
this vast sum expended in those States has 
been caught up by these pioneers, by these 
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sale of public lands during this period of rail- 
road construction, and if you will carefully 
read the table which | shall present herewith, 
the totals only of which | shall now give, you 
| will see that the sales of the public lands has 


|| kept pace with the use of these granted lands 


in the construction of railroads. The year 
1868 was the great year for railroad building, 
and in that year over five million dollars’ worth 
of public lands were sold, and those lands 
were sold along the lines of these projected 
roads. Just where the Government had given 
but a fraction of its domain it was reaping a 
rich reward; it was selling its lands. Let 
us see how much the Government has sold 
during this same period and during a much 
less period. During the years 1865, 1866, 





actual settlers, and we have thriving cities | 
and villages, and well built houses all through 
those States because of the munificence which 
flowed out of these very aided corporations 
against which so much may be said in one line 
of argument, but not when you look upon 
them as the source of internal development. 
Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Oregon, 
{Mr. Suarer,] to whom I have referred, in 


his speech states that statisticians give it that | 


the building of a mile of railroad adds to the 
property of the country through which it 
passes five times the cost of the road. I doubt 
not the correctness of these statistics. I have 
consulted other authorities and they confirm 
it,and even go beyond it. We have now rail- | 
roads that have cost $412,230,000 in those 
six States, mostly built since 1860. If it be 
true that there have been added five times 
that amount to the taxable property of those 
States, then we have the enormous sum of 
$2,473,3850,000 as the increased taxable prop 
erty of those States, the result ofthis railroad 
construction. 

I doubt whether it is in the power of any 
man, no matter how industrious he may be, to 
gather up statistics in any section of the country 
so conclusive, so unanswerable. so stern. We 
have undoubtedly unused lands or unappro- 
priated grants in these States sufficient to make 
the number of miles not less than twenty 
thousand. According to the figures which I 
have already given, the construction of those 
twenty thousand miles will cost $600,000,000, 
and it will add to the taxable property of the 
country $3,000,000,000. 

The following table will show how many 
acres of land have been granted to these States 
for railroad purposes, and just what the Gov- 
ernment has done to bring about the magnifi- 
cent results stated above : 








Acres. 
ALi chil sctevibibdcassvscodes tavbadencniticcsd 2,505,053 
MISC 0GTi cove siccccosersccereseseecerscecccceussesteneseeee senses 3,745,100 
SR 
ines ity cteers acc lagviercesesssse sca Bo Bi 2 4,328,360 
TOWOi5. .iii.. Ma bed RGh ie kshides deine teticsttddndeei sends 7,207,837 
Minnesota.......... alin a teceeiae aaiaaaupa aan tal 7,583,403 
I ee ictcerecd ccaes vesncsayeinstleesasnascemiseacesy 30,482,37 


It has donated, as will be seen, in all the 
erty in these six States, 30,482,374 acres of 
and. These thirty million acres have been 


given by the Government as an incentive, as | 
a stimulant to enterprises that have resulted | 
and will result in the construction of twenty | 


thousand miles of railroad, adding to the tax- 


able property of the country $3,000,000,000. | 


What has the Government done? It has 
simply said that the States might use these 
thirty million acres to bring about this large 
result. When it did this the Government, if 
it had prescience, foresaw at once that by the 
donation of this much of its public domain it 


would open up the vast ungranted tracts to | 


actual settlers, would promote an increased 
sale of its ungranted lands, would really be- 
come in fact a successful speculator by these 
very grants of public lands. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, there has been a large 


eee 


1867, 18°8, 1869, 1870, 1871, the Government 
sold 9,066,110 acres of public lands. The 
total receipts from those sales amounted to 
$13,235,741 04. 

The following table gives the exact data: 


Years. Acres sold, Total receipts. 
Ret sean a ae: ons emodeinatenta 457,202 $748,426 35 
BO be Gidactd potbctitet ankcthes tedcdave 388,294 561,299 97 
ee eee ety eee 756,619 1,071,706 65 
fy hc cassigatcockcauecammmmenias 914,941 1.285.450 06 
otitis catsvxcanataonigtnnaisiat 899,544 4,055,197 35 
PP Niches sb evthee: cdedtawthantntante 2,159,515 3,123.677 39 
FIRES Wiibahie think Saad todaceabndadl 1,389,982 2,389,982 37 
WN idssostevesdesbceeensonn: 9,066,110 $13,235,741 04 


In 1869 the Government sold over four mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of public lands. Look at 
the table showing the number of acres sold, 
and you will see that the Government sold that 
| land very largely, almost exclusively at $2 50 
peracre. The receipts were doubled that year, 
and $13,000,000 worth, I repeat, were sold 
during the period to which I have referred. 

I call attention to this, because I think some- 
times it is forgotten how much the Government 
does receive as the result of this policy, and 
we must remember that it has sold but the 
merest fraction in those very regions where it 
has been selling lands for these six or seven 
years past, and where these lands are now be- 
ing made worth $2 50 an acre, and where set- 
tlers desire them at that price, because they 
are within the reach of some railroad. 

I do not desire to make comparisons except 
for purposes of illustration; I myself went into 
the West from New England, and am now thor- 
oughly in love with the West, yet not necessa- 
rily disregardful of the East. But I desire to 
make a comparison between the growth of 
these six States in the West during this same 
period of time, with the growth of the six 
| States of New England. In 1850 the six New 
England States had a population in round 
numbers of 2,800,000, but 400,000 more pop- 
ulation than these six western States had in 
1850. In 1860 New England had a population 
| of 3,100,000, having increased but 300,000 
| since 1850, while these six western States 
| had increased from 2,400,000 to 5,200,000. 
| In 1870 the population of New England was 
8,400,000, while the population of these six 
western States was 8,100.000. 

The following table will give the exact 
figures : 


States. Population. Population. Population, 





1850. 1860. 1870. 

4 RG. iii. cidccinoseti 583,169 628’279 626,915 
| New Hampshire.... 317,976 326,073 318,300 

Vermont................. 314,120 315,098 $30,551 
|| Massachusetts....... 994,514 1,281,066 1,457,351 
i} Rhode Island......... 147,545 174,620 217,353 
| Connecticut........-+. 370,792 460,147 537,454 
OUD cvccsces secsnoccnt eae 3,155,283 3,487,924 


' == 
| To my mind these facts demonstrate the wis- 
dom of the policy that has been pursued; to 
my mind they establish the fact that this policy 
was wise in iis inauguration, and that it ought 
to be kept up in the future, with the modifica- 


| tions which do, in fact, begin a new policy. 


These States in the West to which | have 
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only increased in this large 
ratio in population, but they have also in- 
creased in their power to support the General 
Government. out from those six 
States during the late war, three hundred and 
seventy-five regiments of volunteers. Over six 
hun lred thousand men were enlisted in those 
six States, and they were not among the infe- 
rior soldiers that defended the Union, but they 
noblest of them all. They 
were men of nerve, full of the hope of young 
States, vigorous in purpose, and they main- 
tained themselves everywhere throughout that 
long struggle. 

l am not willing to sit here as a member of 
this House and hear unchallenged and unan- 
swered the arguments that are used against a 
continuance of a policy that has worked 80 
well for these States. I will not forget that 
there lies beyond mea vast West. 1 will not 
forget the Territory of Dakota, large enough 
to make three or four immense States, with a 
eoil almost 


nlluded, have not 


bere cam¢ 


were among the 


as rich, and I say it reverently, as 
God could make it. It is a vast, treeless coun- 
try, of three or four hundred miles in extent, 
without a cord of wood, without a tree over 
vast extents to build a fence or a log cabin, 
Are you to ask that that vast unwooded land, 
rich in her soil, shall be there forever undevel- 
oped? 


find his way three hundred miles from some 


Where is your actual settler who will | 


railroad in order to settle down upon his one 


hundred and sixty acres? There are those 
here in this House who seem to fancy that one 
hundred and sixty acres of land are just as 
valuable in one place as another, and that 
every one hundred and sixty acres of land float 
in the imagination of some actual settler at 
home, who is some time going out to settle 
upon the vast public domain. Now, I would 
like to see the actual settler from the city of 
Philadelphia, for instance, who will start out 
West, and to see if he would have folly enough 


when he got out there to go four or five hun- | 


dred miles beyond a railroad and there select 
the one hundred and sixtyacres that his fancy 
had conjured up as his new home. 

Dakota needs an outlet west and an outlet 
east. From the one direction she can bring 
ithe needed coal as fuel, and from the other 
timber for fences and houses. The Territories 
should be fostered, should be developed, or 
at least be granted every facility for self-devel- 
opment. 
lying dependencies and 
States. 
These 


supporting, 


become full grown 

ben we shall be a perfect Union. 
new Territories would then be self: 
A standing army for vast fron- 
tier service andexpenditure will not be needed. 

This is a practical question. We have vast 
territories inthe West. Are you going to leave 
them uncared for? Are they not to be devel- 
oped? If Iowa and Minnesota have a popu- 
lation to-day of near two millions as a result 
of this policy, do you say that Dakota shall 
not have her million? Do you mean to say 
that Montana and the other Territories of this 
country shall be as the section I have dwelt 
upon was from 1830 to 1850? Why not open 
it up and leta bright era come to them between 
1870 and 1890 as came to these western States 


between 1850 and 1870? What are these lands | 


worth unless you bring them within the reach 
of men who desire them for settlement? 

I might illustrate how much a railroad will 
do by referring to the section of country 
through which will pass the proposed railroad 
in support of which the gentleman from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Starer] argued the other day. I 
use it as an illustration, not only because of 
the able manner in which the gentleman pre- 
sented his cause, but because the subject has 
already been examined by the Committee on 
Public Lands. 


I hey will the sooner cease to be out- 


and without internal improvements must be so 
for the next hundred years. Why not devote 
a part of those lands—a quarter, or a fifth, or 
a sixth—in bringing about the rapid develop- 
ment of that whole country, and augment the 
value of the lands retained by the Govern- 
ment? Can it not be shown to be a paying 
thing for the Government itself to give away 
so much of these lands? 

Mr. Speaker, I have sometimes illustrated 
this matter in this way: suppose that all the 
tillable land of this country were brought 
together in a single block eight hundred miles 
square, and the announcement were made to 
the people of the country, ** Here is this block 
of land; go upon it; occupy it under the 
homestead or preémption laws;’’ what would 
be the result? The first man who seuled upon 
that block of land would stzike that part of it 
nearest to some railroad. 
within the sound of the whistle if he could. 
The people would settle upon the edges of that 
block ot land; aod there they would linger, 
However rich that central section might be, 
they would never strike it. The American 
citizen, in this age, who will go four hundred 
miles from a railroad, however rich may be 
the land, has not enough of the spirit of Amer- 
icau progress in him to be worthy the name 
of an American citizen. Sir, you would not 


find any American citizen settling upon that 


i roads. 


land in the center, out of the reach of rail- 
They would work around the edge, 


| and only the edge of that vast territory. 


Now, suppose instead of saying, ‘‘ We will 


not give away an acre of this large block of 


land,’’ the Government should say, ‘‘ We will 
offer it all to the settlers with this sole condi- 


| tion: we will reserve a fifth of that mass of 


run four railroads north and south, and four | 


; never seen. 


land and give away the other four fifths, We 
will use the one filth which we reserve to grid- 
iron the four fifths with railroads. We will 


railroads east and west. We will use in this 
way every fifth acre, and settlers may have the 
other four fifths.”’ 
the actual settlers in this country would say 
‘‘amen’”’ to that policy? 
would pour along the hne of those eight rail- 
roads a tide of population such as we have 
A more beneficent act could not 
be performed by the Government. 

1 have thus far been unable to bring myself 
to a realization of that style of argument by 
which men bring themselves to the belief that 
henceforth none of these public lands should 
be used for purposes of internal improvement. 
[am unable to reason out any such policy. I 
am unable to see where the premises are laid, 
bow the argument is built up, and how the 
conclusion 


He would settle | 


Do you not suppose that | 


Why, sir, there | 


is reached. A doctrire of that | 





kind is not in accordance with the laws of | 


logic. It is all wrong in basis and in super- 
structure. 
1 am sorry to say that in some of the States 


_of the West—some States that are proud and 


| majestic to-day because of the adoption of this 
| policy in the past—men of both parties are 


disposed practically to say, ‘‘ We have enjoyed | 
the results of this good policy ; thus far its | 


benefits have been realized, but no further 
shall this policy go. We will stand here in 
the midst of our developed States aud we 
will deny this beneficent legislation to Oregon 
and other new States, and to the Territories. 
Proud in our own strength, we will not impart 
any to these young rising Territories.’’ Why, 
sir, we have Territories that would make em- 
pires. Why should we delay the time? The 
true policy isto hasten it by opening up these 


| lands. 


While I have thus boldly argued in favor of 


| grants of the public lands in making improve- 
| ments in those States and Territories where 


or a distance of eight hundred miles those || these lands are, yet I have been fully aware 
lands are to-day worthless to the Government, || of the sentiment which largely prevails against 
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this policy. I shail make haste to account f 
it, and then present a method of making the, 
grants, which, as it seems to me, Cannot fail 
meet with universal approval. ’ 

It should be admitted that, in far too many 
cases, grants altogether too large have been 
made—grants making the corporations receiy. 
ing them vast monopolies. This has made thy 
people mad. And again, these grants hay, 
been made with no conditions. These two 
facts have worked the mischief. Congress, ;, 
making the grants, and the State Legislatures 
in turning them over to railroad COMpanies 
have not reserved the right to regulate freight, 
and fares. 

Because we have erred in the manner jg 
which aid has been given for local improve. 
ment, it does not follow that henceforth yo 
further aid shall be given. I insist that the 
facts which I have furnished compel us to seek 
some middle course. What shall that be? 
I think it should be this: the lands which are 
given should be secured to the actual setile 
at a price not to exceed $2 50 an acre, the 
company building the road receiving the pro. 


have 


_ceeds of the granted lands, and the settle; 


receiving their patents from the Government 
on presentation of their receipts of the pay. 
ment. It would not then be in the power of 
the company to keep a single acre out of the 
market within the ten or twenty mile limit, 
Every granted acre would be open to the set. 
tlerat $2 50. So would the ungranted portion; 
that could be entered for settlement under 
the homestead and preémption laws. Sucha 
policy would be a signal beneficence to the 
settlers; to them should the lands be secured, 
When needed grants are thus made in any 
State, Congress or the State should reserve the 
right to prevent extortion in freights and fares, 
and then will the grants be an unmixed good, 
In addition to that, actual settlers would have 
railroads built through those lands, by which 
they would be within easy reach of the markets. 

In conclusion let me say, Mr. Speaker, | 
think it is wisdom not to go blindly from one 
extreme to another in legislation. It is wise 
to inquire if there be not a mean between two 
extremes. We did give large grants, umlin- 
ited and unconditional grants of land. Shall 
we now go to the other extreme and say we 
will not give one acre? No. Letus finda 
golden mean; let us find an intermediate 
ground. Statesmanship should find it in the 
setthkement of this question of the public lands. 
I danot claim to have found it. I will be sat 
isfied if in the future we grant simply lands 
enough to aid in the construction of these 
railroads, and not enough to make rich cor: 
porations or to give those lands without con- 
dition. I would fix the price at $2 50 per 
acre, and make every granted acre open to 
entry at that price by the actual settler. Then 
you would have inaugurated a policy which 
will be the beginuing of another career of 
rapid growth and prosperity of this country. 
Our vast territories in the West will respond 
to this legislation. Not an actual settler io 
this broad land but will say you have dove 
well, that you have not only given him the 
privilege of entering these lands at $2 50 an 
acre, but, by the inauguration of this policy 
you will bring this vast domain within reach 
of the markets of the country, thus making 
them as valuable in the far West as in any 
other section of the country. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe there will be a better 
policy. I believe this or a like policy will 
prevail again, and that we will come back to 
something like wise legislation, pregnant with 
the real growth of the country, and that we 
will not be satisfied with the inevitable stop 
and halt which will be made if we adopt the 
policy of those who say henceforth no public 
lands shall be granted to aid in the purposes 
of internal improvements. 
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sPEECH OF HON. A. G. THURMAN, 
OF OHIO, 
Iy tHe SENATE OF THE UniTED States, 
February 6, 1872. 

The Senate having resumed the consideration of | 
the bill (H. R. No. 380) for the removal of political 
jisabilities, and Mr. Sumner having moved his sup- 
jementary civil rights bill as an amendment, and 
Mr. CarPENTER having moved a substitute for said 
amendment— 

Mr. THURMAN said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: It was not my purpose to 
cay anything at this stage of the debate ; but, 
on retlection, I think [ may as well submit 
cone views that I entertain, now, as to do so 
at a later period. ; 

My colleague has touched a veryimportant, | 
nav a vital question, one that I humbly con- | 
ceive has not been carefully considered ; and 
that question is, what are the rights, privileges, 
and immunities of a citizen of the United | 
States, and where is the source or fountain of 
these rights, privileges, and immunities. My 
colleague says that these are not rights given 
by the Constitution ofthe United States; and, in 
a certain sense, that statement is correct; not, 
however, universally correct, because there 
isone right of an American citizen that may 
be said to be given by the Constitution, since 
it grows out of the fact that there is such a 
Constitution and that there is such a thing asa 
citizen of the United States. The Govern- 
ment of the United States was created and 
exists only by reason of the Constitution, and 
the Constitution, in express terms, recognizes | 
the fact that there is such a thing as citizen- 
ship of the United States, because it provides | 
that no one shall be a Senator in Congress who 
has not been nine years a citizen of the United 
States; and it also provides that the Congress 
may pass laws for the naturalization of for- 
eigners. What is a naturalization law? It is 
a law to make the person naturalized a citizen 
of the country which enacts the law. So that 
the Constitution itself recognizes the fact that | 
there is such a thing as a citizen of the United | 
States as distinguished from a citizen of one 
of the States. 

Now, without any express provision in the | 
Constitution upon the subject, it necessarily 
follows that as the Government is created by 
the Constitution and exists only by virtue of 
it, and as there is such a thing as a citizen of 
the United States, one right attaches to every 
such citizen, and that is the right to demand 
the protection of his Government against any 
foreign Power that maltreats him. Wherever 
upon the face of the globe an American citi- 
zen shall peaceably go, he is under the protec- 
tion of the flag of the United States. e has 
aright to demand from his Government that | 
protection which any man in the peaceable | 
exercise of a right, out of his own country, is 
entitled to enjoy. So that an injury to him is | 
an injury to his Government, for which his | 
Government may demand redress. That is 
one of the rights of an American citizen | 
derived from the fact that the Constitution | 
creates the Government and that he is a citi- | 
zen of that Government, and it may therefore | 
be said to be given by the Constitution. 

But when my colleague goes further and 
says that the rights of American citizens are | 
not defined in the Constitution, I submit that 
he is somewhat mistaken. It may be admitted 
that they are not affirmatively and positively 
defined, but that does not touch the question. 
Vhat is equivalent to an affirmative and posi- | 
live definition is that there is ubsolute and | 
positive recognition of these rights in the Con- | 
stitution, and that is quite as good as if they | 
had been specifically defined. They do not | 





oan of Citizens of the United States. | 





Rights of Citizens—Mr. Thurman. 


back in the common law of England. If they 
rested on that they would have a poor founda- 
tion to rest upon. Does my colleague mean 
to say that an American citizen has no rights 
but such as are or have been enjoyed by an 
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or 


| 
| the source of all power, and that they have 


English subject under the common law of | 


England? 
that. 
jurors, does he not know that four centuries 
or more after Magna Charta no man could sit 
in a jury-boxin England to try a cause between 
Englishmen, unless he could take the test-oath 
and the oath to support the act of conformity? 


He certainly will not contend for 


Does he not know that that excluded every | 


To illustrate by this very question of | 


man—Roman Catholic, dissenter, Jew, or un- | 


believer—who was not a member of the estab- 
lished church? Does he not know that ata 
much later period no Roman Catholic could 
sit in a jury-box in England, and that this dis- 


SENATE. 


only delegated to their governments, Federal 


| or State, such powers as they see fit to confide 


| to them, and have retained all the rest. 


ability was removed only at a comparatively || 


recent date? Does he not know that until 
very recently no man could sit on a jury in 


England unless he were a freeholder or paid || 


an annual rent to a certain amount? 


Then, in regard to schools: what institution | 


of learning is it upon which England prides | 


herself? Oxford—Oxford, which more than 
four centuries ago had two thousand students 
in her halls—Oxford, that goes back far into 
the Middle Ages, the pride of England from 
the day of its foundation to this day. Does 
not my colleague know that even now nine 
tenths of the dissenters of England cannot be, 


| 


and not one Roman Catholic cau be, a graduate | 


of Oxford? Does he not know that it 1s neces- 
sary to subscribe to the thirty-nine articles in 
order to graduate at Oxford, and that there- 


fore no unbeliever, no Roman Catholic, per- | 
haps no dissenter, can be a graduate of that | 


institution ? 

No, sir, it is not to the common law of Eng- 
land that we are to look for the definition of 
the rights of a citizen of the United States. 


We may find in it certain rights which belong | 


to us, and which we may be said to have inher- 


ited because they were brought by our ances- | 


tors to this country; but the true doctrine in 
America, in regard to the common law of 
England, is this: that that common law is not 
in force here as the common law of England, 
not in force by virtue of its being the common 
law of England, but that in so far as it isa 


right rule of reason, and is consistent with the | 
Federal and State constitutions, the Federal | 


| and State laws, and the circumstances of our 





country, it is part of the common law, not of 
England, but of America. 
idea in regard to our common law. 


But, sir, it was not left to any such vague | 


source as the common law of England to define 
what are the rights of an American citizen. 
In the first place, this is to be borne in mind, 
that the Government of the United States is a 
Government of limited and delegated powers. 
But that is true not only of the Government 


That is the true | 





of the United States; it is also true of the | 


government of each of the States. Each gov- 
ernment possesses only such powers as are 
expressly delegated to it, or such as result by 
necessary implication from those which are 
expressly conferred. This being the case, 
this being a Government of delegated powers, 
it is sufficient to negative any power asserted 
on the part of the Government to show that 
it has not been delegated ; and that is just as 
fatal to the claim of power as if its exercise 
were expressly prohibited by the Constitution. 
When, therefore, you cannot find in the Con- 
stitution of the United States a power dele- 
gated to do a particular thing, you, the Con- 
gress, have no more right to do that thing than 
if it were expressly prohibited in the Constitu- 


tion; and that for the reason tliat you have no | 


powers but such as are delegated to you—the 
theory of our Government being that all power 


hind their source, except historically, away |! resides primarily in the people, that they are 


1 





In the next place, coming to the provisions 
of the Constitution, we find what are the rights, 
privileges, and immunities of the people in 
their character of citizens of the United States. 


| We find them by looking at the prohibitions 


contained in the Constitution against the in- 
fringement of certain rights, privileges, and 
immunities which belong to the people, and 
which, by these prohibitions, are recognized 


'as rights that belong to a citizen of the 


United States, and of which he cannot be de- 
prived. Thus, Mr. President, in the Consti- 


| tution itself we find what is equivalent to a 


definition of these rights, not simply in the 
amendments, but in the original Constitution 
also, For instance, look at section nine of 
the first article of the Constitution: 

“The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall 
not be suspended, unless when in cases of rebellion 
or invasion the public safety may require it.” 

That prohibits the Government from de- 
priving a citizen of the United States of the 
privilege of that writ except in the specified 
cases. The right to the writ becomes there- 
by a right of an American citizen, guaran- 
teed to him by the Constitution of the United 
States, recognized therein as his right, and 
secured to him bythat fundamental law of our 
Government. Then proceed to the next clause 
of that section : 

‘*No bill of attainder or ex post facto law shall be 
passed.”’ 

Here you have secured to the citizen immun- 
ity against any bill of attainder, immunity, 
against any ex post factolaw. It thus becomes 
his right to enjoy that immunity. Again: 

“No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid 
unless in proportion to the census or enumeration 
hereinbefore directed to be taken.” 

Here is secured to the citizen a right to be 
exempt from unequal taxation. Next: 

** No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported 
froin any State.” 

Here you secure to the citizen of the United 
States a right to take property from one State 
to another without any tax or duty being laid 
upon it. 

Again, sir: 

‘No preference shall be given, by any regulation 
of commerce or revenue, to the ports of one State 


over those of another; nor shall vessels bound to 
or from one State be obliged to enter, clear, or pay 


| duties in another.”’ 


Here, again, the Constitution secures to citi- 
zens of the United States certain rights, rights 
of trade and of commerce; and it is no answer 
to say that these rights, and some others of 
which I have spoken or shall speak, are se- 
cured to others as well as to citizens; that they 
are secured to a mere denizen not yet natural- 
ized as much as they are secured to a citizen, 
and that one of the reasons for some of them 
was to protect each State from invidious or 
oppressive laws by another. That is no answer 
at all, for although these rights may be secured 
to every person who is a denizen of this coun- 
try, whether a citizen or not, yet it is sufficient 
that, being secured to all, they are necessarily 
miapts of the citizen. 

ut, sir, our fathers were apprehensive that 
the original Constitution did not sefficiently 
recognize the rights of citizens; and hence, 
although they ratified it when it was proposed, 
almost simultaneously with their ratification, 
indeed I may say simultaneously with it, they 
demanded amore full and explicit recognition 
of those rights, and the first eight articles of 
amendment to the Constitution relate wholly 
to their recognition and protection. Let us 
see. Article one of the amendments provides : 


‘* Congress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 


\| thereof.” 
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Here is a great and most valuable right 
{to the citizens of the United States. 
It protects them against any establishment of 


secur: 


religion by act of Congress, and it. secures to 
every man, woman, and child in the country 
the right to the free exercise of religion; and 
it is secured by the Constitution. Further 
more: 


Or abridge the freedom of speech or of the press.”’ 

Ilere are great rights secured to the people. 
Freedom of the press and freedom of speech 
are made rights of the citizen which Congress 
cannot abridge. Again, sir: 

“Or the right of the people peacenbly to assemble 
and to petition the Government for a redress of 
gricvances,”’ 

Here is another great right recognized and 
secured. Again: 

“*Aaricie IL, 

A well-regulated militia being necessary to the 
security of a free State, the right of the people to 
keep and bear arms shall not be infringed.”’ 

Here is another right of a citizen of the Uni 
ted States, expressly declared to be his right 
the right to bear arms; and this right, says the 
Constitution, shall not be infringed. 

“Arricie III. 

‘'No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered | 
in any house without the consent of the owner, nor 
in time of war but in a manner to be prescribed 
by law.” 

Here is another right of the citizen recog: | 
nized, a right to be wholly exempt from having 
soldiers quartered upon him in time of peace, 
and also in time of war except in such manner 
as may be provided by Jaw. Then in article four 
there is nothing but rights: 

The right of the people to_be seoure in their 
persons, houses, papers, and effects against unrea- 
sonable searches and seizures shall not be violated, 
and no warrant shall issue, but upon probable 
cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and par- 
ticularly describing the place to be searched, and 
the persons or things to be seized.” 

What a grand group of rights are these! 
Then comes article five: 


‘No person shall be held to answer for acapital || 


or otherwise infamous crime, unless on a presentment 
or indietment of agrand jury, except in eases arising 
in the land or naval forces, or in the militia, when 
in actual service in time of war or public danger; 
nor shall any person be subject for the same offense 
to be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall 
be compelled in any criminal case to be a witness 
against himself, nor be deprived of life, liberty 
or property, without due process of law; nor shal 
private property be taken for public use, without 
just compensation.” 


Here are a whole class of rights, among 
the most important belonging to the citizen, 
recognized, defined, and protected by the 
Constitution. Then comes article six: 

“In all criminal prosecutions the accused shall 
enjoy the right to a speedy and public trial by an 
impartial jury of the State and district wherein the 
crimeshall have been committed, which district shall 
have been previously ascertained by law, and to be | 
informed of the nature and cause of the accusation; 
to be confronted with the witnesses against him; to | 
have compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in 
his favor, and to have the assistance of counsel for 
his defense.”’ 


Here is another great class of rights reeng- 
nized, defined, and secured by the Constitu- 
tion. ‘Then comes article seven, which gives 
the right of jury trial in all common-law cases 
where the amount in controversy shall exceed 
twenty dollars. Then article eight, which 
provides that ‘excessive bail shall not be 
required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor 
ervel or unusual punishments inflicted.’’ 
These articles all recognize the rights of citi- 
zens of the United States, and, as I have 
repeatedly said, their recognition is equal to 
any definition. 

Mr. SHERMAN, If mycolleague will allow | 
me, if he will turn to the ninth article of | 
amendment he will see that there are other | 


rights beyond those recognized. 

Mr. THURMAN. Certainly; but my col- | 
league said that the rights of a citizen of the | 
United States were not defined in the Consti- 
tution. 


Rights of Citizens—Mr. Thurman. 


All of them. 
I understood him to say 
they were not defined. I say that that is a 
grave, a grievous mistake. They are defined. 
But let us proceed to the next article. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I stated that we must 
first look to the Constitution of the United 


Mr. SHERMAN. 
Mr. THURMAN. 


States for our rights as citizens, and then as | 


the Constitution itself did not enumerate all 
| the rights of citizens we look to the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the common law of 
| England. 
| Mr. THURMAN. 
| my colleague. ‘here are certain other rights 
that are secured by the late amendments to 
| the Constitution. I need only refer to them ; 
| they have been sufficiently commented upon. 
| 1 now come to article nine of the amendments : 
| “The enumeration in the Constitution of certain 
rights shall not be construed to deny or disparage 
others retained by the people.’”’ 
| My colleague is entirely mistaken if he sup- 
poses that these other rights which are retained 
| bythe people are rights that appertain to them 
| in their character of citizens of the United 
States. It is true they are rights, but they are 


'| rights which have never been surrendered tothis 


Government; and that they are not their rights 
| in their character of citizens of the United 
States is further shown by the fact that what- 
ever right a man has as a citizen of the United 
States, that right the Government can protect 
The power of the Government is commensu- 
rate with the rights of the citizens of the United 
States, and therefore whatever right a man has 


|| as a citizen of the United States, that right the 


Government has the power to protect inthe 
mode provided by the Constitution. What is 
that mode is another question upon which I 
have expressed my opinion again and again, 
| namely, that it is by the exercise of the judi- 
| cial power conferred by the Constitution and 
/ not by such legislation as is proposed by the 
| Senator from Massachusetts. But in one way 
or the other, the power of the Government is 
| commensurate with the rights of the citizens 
| of the Mnited States, but these other rights 
that are retained by the people have not been 
surrendered to the Government at all, and it 
has no jurisdiction over them. The people 
hold them not as citizens of the United States, 
| but so to speak, in despite of the United States. 
'| They hold them against the Government of the 
United Siates by as good a title as they hold 
| them against the world. They belong to them 
as people or as individuals, They have never 
surrendered them to any Government, and 
they do not hold them by the grace of any 
Government whatsoever; they hold them be- 
cause they were and are their inherent nat- 
ural rights which have never been surrendered. 

Mr. President, it is a most dangerous heresy 
to say that the rights, privileges, and immuni- 
| ties of citizens of the United States belonging 





|| to them in that character are not to be found 
| in the 


Constitution. They are, sir. Every 
| right, every privilege, every immunity that 
belongs to aman as a citizen of the United 
States is found in the Constitution. If not, 
| where are we to find them? Where are we to 
| find a definition.of them? The Senator from 
| Massachusetts finds the definition in the Dec- 





'| laration of Independence; another Senator 


| finds it in something else; and so on to the end 
| of the chapter; and we have nothing certain, 
| nothing definite, nothing upon which any man 
| can a Sir, that will not do. The Con- 
| stitution of the United States was intended for 
a perfect system of government, and so far 
as the rights of the citizen are concerned it 
recoguizes all the rights that belong to him in 
the character of « citizen of the United States. 
Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President—— 
The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Saw 
yer.) Will the Senator from Ohio yield to 


|| the Senator from Vermont? 


I did not so understand | 
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Mr. THURMAN. I would rather nog ;,,, 
now. I would rather not, because whey ~ 
endeavoring to makea compact argument] g, 
not like to be interrupted. I will answer... 


° . aby 
question the Senator may put to me 


Alter | 


| am through with the greatest pleasure. p,. 
|| sides, the Senator from Vermont is 9 myp 
| accustomed to putting smart questions jy the 


middle of an argument, the thread of which 
ought not to be broken, that I have begun 4, 
be a little chary of how I submit to his inte. 
ruptions. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. My friend must exeng 
me. IJ was not going to put a smart questioy 
at all; I neverdo. I merely wished to as 
him what he thought the fourteenth ameng. 
ment really did mean, if he would give us the 
benefit of his advice. 

Mr. THURMAN. If the Senator had put 


that question, it would only have shown hoy 
really inopportune his interruption was. | wili, 


if necessary, speak particularly of the foy,. 
teenth amendment before I get through, with. 
out, 1 hope, wearying the attention of the Sep. 
ate. What Iam now trying to prove is tha 


| the rights of the citizen, as such, are found jy 


the Constitution, 
Mr. President, that being the case, | put it 


to any Senator, where is there in the Consiity. 


tion of the United States any such right guaran. 
tied to a citizen as that he shall go into acon. 
mon school in company with every other child 
that goes to that common school? Where js 
there any provision in the Constitution that 
gives him a right to sit upon a jury in a State 
court? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Do I understand my 
| friend to wish that question answered now? 

Mr. THURMAN. I am willing to take the 
answer now. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Very weil; I think | 
/ean give the answer. The Constitution of 
| the United States guaranties equality in civil 
rights, and the equal protection of law; and 
when the law seis up a common school, which 
| is the creature of the law, there cannot be 

equality of protection and equality of right 
| when the law of the State, if you please, de- 
clares that a man of one color of bair or of 
skin may send his children, and the man of 
| another color of hair may not send his. 

Mr. THURMAN. Now, to what provision 
of the Constitution does the Senator refer? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Well, we will take the 
| fourteenth amendment, which says that there 
shall be equal protection. 

Mr. THURMAN. Well, I am willing to 
| consider that at once. The substance of the 
Senator’s position is simply this: that although 
a State may give to every child in it equal 
advantages of education, itshall have no power 
of regulation over its schools. That is what ii 
comes to. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Qh no. 

Mr. THURMAN, It does; let the Sena 
tor hear me and he willsee. Let me turn the 
argument of the Senator. Is not a female 
child a citizen? Is she not entitled to equal 
rights? Why, then, do you allow your school 
directors to provide a school for her separate 
from a school for the male?) Why do you not 
force them into the same school? Why 40 
you allow the States to separate the sexes !0 
the schools if every schovl that is set up and 
supported by public money is necessary 
thrown open to every citizen of the United 
States? Will the Senator say that all the |iws 
of the States providing for a division of the 
schools by sexes are unconstitutional and 
infringe the fourteenth amendment? He cat 
not say that; and if he cannot say that, his 
argument falls to the ground. Does not the 





separation exist by virtue of the power ° 
regulation, which belongs to the State? Al 
that can be claimed is this, that in regard t 
schools supported by the public money, that 
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money shall be so applied as that each citizen 
chal have an equal advantage from its appli- 
cation. Therefore, preserving that equality, 
the State in the exercise of its power of reg- 
giation may apply a part of it to support a 
school for boys, @ part of it to support a 
-ohool for girls, @ part of it to support a 
<ehool for white children, a part of it to sup- 
port a school for colored children. That is 
not denying them the equal protection of 
the laws in any sense whatsoever. In no wise 
;« it denying them the equal protection of the 
jaws. In no sense 18 1b denying their equality 
hefore the law. ; ; 

This brings me to consider another point 
which I had intended to speak of a little further 
ou in the course of my remarks, but I may as 
well speak of it now, and that is that the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Massachusetts in- 
stead of being an amendment in the interest 
of liberty is an amendment in the interest of 
despotism. It is a provision which, if enacted 
into law, will be the most despotic provision 
perhaps to be found on this globe. 

What is the true idea of civil liberty? It is 
simply that every citizen shall have a right to 
do what to him seemeth good, so far as he can 
do so without infringing the rights of others 
or endangering the peace of society or the 
existence or just powers of the Government. 
The Government has no right to interfere with 
his liberty unless it is necessary in order to 
protect other people, or to protect itself. Just 
so far as it oversteps that boundary, just so 
far does it become a tyrant. And now, that 
being the case, what should be the liberty of 
a citizen in regard to church, or school, or 
place of amusement? I say that it is in the 
interest of liberty that if any number of per- 
sons in the land shall see fit to establish a 
theater or a place of public amusement for 
a particular class, they shall have the right 
to do it, and you abridge and restrain their 
liberty if you take from them that right. It 
isnot necessary to deny them the liberty to 
choose their own associates in places of public 
amusement, in the church, or in the school. 
Jt is not necessary to the public safety or to the 
preservation of the rights of others that that 
privilege should be denied or abridged. Do 
we not exercise it every day? 

The Senator from Massachusetts says he 
does not want to interfere with the social con- 
dition of the people; that this is no attempt 
to force colored people into the social circle. 
Why, sir, are all the social circles confined to 
men's own hearth-stones? Are those the only 
social circles of the country? Are not your 
club-houses social institutions ; and does not 
every club regulate for itself whom it will 
admit? There isin the city of New York, I 
believe, a club of fat men, and no man is 
allowed to be a member of that club unless he 
weighs three hundred pounds. [Laughter. } 
Is that an infringement of the rights and privi- 
leges of the lean men? Must Congress passa 
law to force the lean men on those fat fellows 
in the social intercourse of their club, and in 
the enjoyment of all its rights, privileges, and 
immunities ? anditent 

Mr. MORTON. Can we not say that men 
shall be not excluded on the ground of color? 

Mr. THURMAN. Ifthe colored men should 
see fit to establish a club of black fat men, or 
fat black men—whichever is the proper expres- 
sion—I do not see that they ought to be deprived 
of the privilege of doingit. Nay, more, sir, if 
the red-headed men in the city of Washington 
should choose to form a club of red-headed 
men, and say that nobody but red-headed men 
should be members of that club, I think they 
ought to have that privilege, even if they have 
‘o get a license, or if they have to get a char- 
er of incorporation to preserve their prop- 
erty. If white men of this country see fit to 
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. . , ‘ | 
form a Masonic or Odd Fellows’ lodge, or any | 
other mutual benevolent society, and say that | 
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That is what the rich man’s child says; but the 
poor man’s child must have that social equal- 


nobody but white men shall belong to it; || ity thrust upon him, or he must go without eda- 


if they see fit to choose their own associates | 
and beneficiaries in these charitable institu- | 
tious, supported by their own means, and in | 
which contributions are made by each mem.- | 
ber for the aid of any one of the brotherhood | 


who may fall into distress, I do not see why 
they should be deprived of the right to do so. 
I do not see why they should not be allowed 
to limit their charity to those whom they see 
fit to make the objects of it. 

So, sir, if black people or white people see 
fit to establish a church, and to say that that 
is a church for white people or a church for 
black people alone—although I agree that if 
there is any place on the face of God's globe 
in which there ought to be equality, it is in 
a church, where all are equal before their 
Maker, yet if they see fit to do sol am not 
in favor of abridging their hberty. And so, 
sir, if the supreme power in a State, in the 
exercise of a wise judgment and discretion, 
and for the interest of education and of its 
youth, sees fit to make a regulation that white 
children shall be in one school and colored 
children in another, I am not in favor of de- 
priving them of that right, of denying them 
that liberty. 

While I am on this subject let me say fur- 
ther, that of all insidious blows that ever were 
aimed at the poor white people of this country 
this proposition to force negroes into the com- 
mon schools in association with the whites is 
exactly the most deadly and inimical. My 
friend from Delaware [Mr. Savutssury] re- 
ferred to this in well-chosen and well-spoken 
words the otherday. Why, sir, how isit now? 
You have your common schools. My State 
contributes $9,000,000 a year to the support 
of common schools. Her people are taxed 
$9,000,000 every year for the support of com- 
mon schools, nearly twice as much as the 
people of any other State in the Union, unless 
it may be New York; and yet she has always 
had the schools for the whites separate from the 
schoois for the blacks, notwithstanding which 
the colored people of Obio have had their full 
share of the educational advantages in that 
State And now, sir, mark it, although that 
State contributes $9,000,000 to the support of 
common schools, practically what do we see? 
Wesee many men of wealth sending their chil- 
dren from their homes, sending them hundreds 
of miles, some of them athousand miles or more, 
to be educated at private seminaries; but the 
poor man must send his child to the common 
school, or it must go without education. When, 
therefore, you shall force colored children into 
the common school, you will not force them 
into an association with the children of the 
rich, (the children of the rich will not be there, ) 
but you will force them into social intercourse 
with the children of the poor whites; and the 
tendency of your law, instead of being to ele- 
vate the colured race to the level of the white, 
will be to pull down the poor white child to 
the level of the black. ‘That is the whole 
tendency of the thing. Instead of elevating 
the negro, it is to depress the white. The 
rich man’s child goes to some seminary of 
learning supported by wealth and the con. 
tributions of the rich; he associates with no 
colored child. He says, inthe language of 
the Senator from Massachusetts, that there is 
no such thing as equality in the social circle 
between the two races, that the law bas nothing 
todo with that; he stands on that; and although 
the Declaration of Independence, on which the 
Senator relies, makes no distinction between 
the social circle and any other circle, yet the 
child repudiates the Declaration so far as that 
is concerned, and says he will not have social 
intercourse as an equal with the colored child. 





cation. I say in the interest of the common 
schools, ef which I have heena supporter ever 
since I had a vote, of which | have been more 
than a supporter, for I served six years in the 
humble othce of a school director, and per- 
formed much and onerous labor in that office— 
I say from experience, first, that there is no 
necessity for this admixture in the schools; 
and, in the second place, that the worst enemy 
of the common-school system could not devise 
a worse thrust at it than this very amendment 
of the Senator from Massachusetts, 

And now a word about cemetery associa- 
tions. I do not know whether they have been 
stricken out of the amendment or not; have 
they? [‘‘No!’’ **No!’’] They are still in it, 
then, and they are also in the substitute pro- 
posed by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. CARPENTER, So far as they are 
supported by taxation. 

Mr. THURMAN. That reminds me of the 
trouble the Senator would have in convicting 
anybody under his cemetery clause. [ will 
say to him now, asa sort of interlade to this 
serious speaking, that his amendment provides 
that citizens shall have equal privileges and 
accommodations in all cemeteries organized 
by law. I think when a man is dead he is no 
longer a citizen of the United States. [Laugh- 
ter.| How then could there be a conviction 
under the law? 

Mr CARPENTER. I take it in regard to 
a cemetery, to speak seriously upon so grave 
a subject, that it is the privilege of a citizen to 
bury his relatives ; and although the dead per- 
son might in a technical sense cease to be a 
citizen, his living relative would be a citizen, 
and would be entitled to that last sad accom- 
modation of burying his dead in that cemetery. 

Mr. THURMAN. Then it would give my 
friend a good deal of trouble to know who 
should be the qui tam informer under his 
amendment. He does not limit it, I believe, 
to any relative of the deceased or to anybody 
who is particularly interested in the resting- 
place of the deceased; but any loafer who 
hangs around a grave-yard, like a jackal look- 
ing for prey, may bring his action qui tam to 
| have $500 damages, one half to himself, be- 
| cause the cemetery association did not bury 
some negro. [Laughter.] I submit that that 
is not exactly the right kind of a law for us to 
enact. No, sir. I grant that when we are 
laid away in our last resting-place, there is no 
| distinction between Caesar and a slave, and 
| that every being in the human form is entitled 
to decent burial; but are you going to restrict 
the liberty of people to select their own cem- 
etery, according to their own tastes and their 
own feelings? In this country when | wasa 
youth there were many private cemeteries, be- 
longing each toa single family, and there would 
be many more now but for the fact that incor- 
porated associations are preferred, because 
they have a perpetual duration and a certain 
fund to enable them to keep their grounds in 
better condition than any owner of a private 
cemetery could keep his. But are you going 
to deprive people of that right? If a family 
shall see fit to have its own cemetery for the 
members of its own family and those con- 
nected by blood or affinity with it, and in order 
to maintain such a cemetery they obtain an act 
of incorporation which may be indispensable, 
are you going to thrust into that cemetery, 
against their will, the body of any man, be he 
white or be he black? And yet that is what 
this bill proposes. If you, sir, were to estab- 
| lish a cemetery where you reside, for yourself 
| and your posterity, to be limited to them, to 

be limited to those who may be descended from 
your loins, and to those who may be connected 
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by blood or affinity with them, and if for that 
purpose you should obtain a charter so that 
that charity might be properly administered 
and the cemetery be preserved as long as 
you should have a descendant, in steps this 
bill and says that into that cemetery of your 
family shall be thrast the body of any negro, 
any colored man or white man or anybody 
else, whose friends see fit to demand its ad- 
mission there. Is that liberty? Is not that 
unmitigated tyranny? So take any other case. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Will my friend allow 
me to interrupt bim at that point? 

Mr. THURMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I take it for granted 
that in the case of a cemetery which was 
designed to be used only by certain persons, 
and it was proposed to bury the body of a per- 
son in that cemetery who was not authorized 
and entitled there by the ownership of lots or 


other privilege, it would be entirely legitimate | 


to prevent it or exclude it. This amendment 
only punishes it where it is done solely on 
account of color. Take, for instance, a pub 
lic cemetery where lots are open for sale. 
Any citizen of the United States has a right 
to go and buy lots there. The question is, 
shall he be excluded from buying a lot there 
simply because he is a colored man? Not 
whether he is to be buried in a lot I have pur 
chased or which any other man owns, but 
whether he shall be denied and debarred the 
privilege of becoming a purchaser and owner 
of a lot there for the single reason that he is 
a colored man? 

Mr. THURMAN. Does not my friend see 
that he puts the knife to the throat of his own 
bill? 


nobody but a white man has the right to buy 
alot? Sir, if you can incorporate a cemetery 
association in which nobody but your own pos- 
terity are to be buried, you may in the same 
way have one incorporated in which nobody 


but Episcopalians are to be buried, nobody | 


but Catholics are to be buried, nobody but 
Methodists are to be buried, nobody bat white 
people are to be buried, nobody but colored 


people are to be buried, and when you do that | 
do you not see that your bill, if you pass it, is | 


nothing but a sham and a delusion ; that it is 
holding out a promise to these colored people 
to tickle their fancy, when really it amounts 
to nothing at all? 

Now, sir, | say that, although for myself, 
when | shall shuffle off this mortal coil, 1 shall 
be very indifferent, | dare say, whether I am 
reduced to ashes, after the manner of the an- 
cients, or whether I am buried in the ground, 
or whether I am cast into the sea, whether my 
then worthless carcass shall be disposed of in 
one way or another, yet there will be among 
those who survive me some who will feel an 
interest in my resting-place; and when their 
taste and their wishes may be gratified with- 
out injury to any one, for Government to step 
in and say they shall not be gratified, would 
be simply an act of despotism. 

Now, in regard to the principle on which 
these bills rest: the Senator from Massachnu- 
setts savs that his bill rests on the principle 
that the persons against whose acts or refusal 
to act it is aimed are the creatures of law, or 
rather their occupations or powers are created 
by !=~. That he said when he made his first 
speech on the bill, and I believe that he has 
stood by that position up to this time. The 
Senator from Wisconsin says that his substi- 
tute ignores that position and rests upon 
another principle; that what he aims at are 
institutions that are supported by taxation. 
So I understand him. ut it will be very 
difficult for him, I think, to reconcile his 


Does he not see that upon his statement | 
the whole provision can be got rid of by sim- | 
ply incorporating cemeteries in which white | 
people alone are to be buried, and in which | 
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substitute to bis principle. Is a common inn 
supported by taxation? Is a railroad com- 
pany supported by taxation? Does a common 
carrier derive his means from taxation? 

Mr.CARPENTER. The Senator certainly 
does not wish to misrepresent me, or to answer 
an argument I did not make. 

Mr. THURMAN. Certainly not. 

Mr.CARPENTER. My amendment refers, 
in the first place, to ‘any public inn.’ 
is a complete substantive subject. 
is *‘orof any place of public amusement or 
entertainment for which a license from any 
legal authority is required.”’ That is a sec- 
ond class. The third is *‘or of any line of 
stage coaches, railroad, or other means of 
vablie carriage of passengers or freight.’ 
rhat is an independent class. ‘‘Or of any 
cemetery or other benevolent institutions or 
any public school supported at public expense 
or by endowment for public use.’? That is 
another class. The inn is not supposed to be 
supported by taxation even in this substitute. 

Mr. THURMAN. That is just what I was 
going to say, if my friend had not interrupted 
me. His principle extends to only part of 
the substitute. It does not extend to the inn ; 
it does not extend to a place of public amuse- 
ment; it does not extend to the common car- 
rier; and I do not know how far exactly it 
extends to the rest of it. I wish the Senator 
would explain it. I will read his amendment, 
or part of it: 

That whoever, being a corporation or natural 
person and owner, or in charge of any public inn; 
or of any place of public amusement or entertain- 
ment for which a license from any legal authority 
is required— 

I wish to ask him whether those qualifying 
words, ‘‘ for which a license from any legal 
authority is required,’’ apply only to the last 
antecedent, ‘‘ any place of public amusement 
or entertainment,’’ or whether they apply to 
** public inns’’ as well ? 

Mr. CARPENTER. I understand they do 
not apply to the public inn. 

Mr. THURMAN. Very well. 
come to the next clause: 

Or of any line of stage-coaches, railroad, or other 
means of public eae of passengers or freight, 
or of any cemetery or other benevolent institutions, 
or any public school supported at public expense or 
by endowment for public use. 

Now, | wish to know if these qualifying 
words, *‘supported at public expense or by 
endowment for public use,’’ are limited to the 
last antecedent, ‘* public school,’’ or whether 
they apply to the other antecedents, ‘‘ ceme- 
tery or other benevolent institutions ?”’ 

Mr. CARPENTER. The Senator will notice 
by examining the amendment that it was in- 
tended to be fixed and made as certain as it 
reasonably could be by the punctuation of the 
paragraph: 

That whoever, being a corporation or natural per- 
son, and owner, or in charge of any public inn; or 
of any place of public amusement or entertainment 
for which alicense from any legal authority is re- 
quired; or of any line of stage-coaches, railroad, or 
other means of public carriage of passengers or 
freight; or of any cemetery, or other benevolent 
institutions, or any public schools supported, in 
whole or in part, at public expense or by endow- 
ment for public use, shall, &c. 

Mr. THURMAN. Mycopyis not so punc- 
tuated; the last semicolon is not in it. 

Mr. CARPENTER. If that is not entirely 
plain, and the Senator will suggest what will 
make itso, I will accept it. I regard it as 
entirely plain. 

Mr. THURMAN. I do not understand the 
Senator as having answered my question. Do 
those qualifying words apply to cemeteries and 
other benevolent institutions as well as to 
schools? 

Mr. CARPENTER. They do. 

Mr. THURMAN. Then | think it will be 
necessary to amend the language; otherwise, 
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there will be the greatest possible doy} 
that subject. The Senator from Wiseoy.;, 
then, adopts the idea of the Senator from yy mH 
sachusetts, so far as a place of public amy. 
ment is concerned, because he requires that 
the place of public amusement shall be ono for 
which a license from some legal authority ;, 
required. No matter whether it is Supported 
by public money or not, if it is a place of op. 
tertainment for which a license from any legal 
authority is required, then it comes within th. 
substitute of the Senator from Wisconsin, BR,» 
in regard to cemeteries, benevolent jnstity. 
tions, and public schools, he ignores the found. 
ation of the Senator from Massachuseits ay; 
puts them, not on the ground of their being 
creatures of law, but on the ground that they 
are supported at public expense or by endoy. 
ment for public use; while in regard to the 
inn and the stage-coaches, railroads, or other 
means of public carriage of passengers o, 
freight, he ignores both the one and the other, 
and makes his bill apply, although the inn may 
not be a licensed inn, although it may not be 
supported by public money or by any endoy. 
ment for public use, and the same in regard 
to the common carrier whether incorporated 
or not. So that the principle of the Senator 
from Wisconsin will not support the whole of 
his bill, nor will the principle of the Senator 
from Massachusetts support the whole of his, 
In neither case is their principle coextensive 
with the provisions of their bill. 

The Senator from Massachusetts saw that, 
and in a speech made by him some time ago 
on his bill, he said that the inn is the creature 
of the law; i believe he said preéminently the 
creature of the law, and has been from time 
immemorial. I deny that the inn is the crea- 
ture of Jaw. What is aninn? Take my own 
State. There is not, I believe, a licensed inn 
in all Ohio, because every man there hasarighit 
to set up aninn. There was a time, before the 
new constitution was formed, in which inns 
had tobe licensed by the courts of common 
pleas, but since the adoption of the present 
constitution every man has just the same right 
to set up and maintain an inn that he has to 
set up and maintain a shop or any other place 
of business ; so that the inn in Obio is notthe 
creature of Jaw at all. 

But then my friend will say, ‘* Does not 
the law apply to the inn?’’ To be sure it 
applies to the inn; and so it applies to bim, 
and so it applies to me, and to you, sir, and to 
us all. When he says that the law applies to 
the inn, and that it is part of the common lav 
that the innkeeper must receive every guest 
who is not afflicted with contagious disease or 
is not an improper person to be admitted, and 
must afford him accommodation if he possess 
accommodation to afford him—when he says 
that is the common law in regard to inns, be 
does not prove that the inn is the creation 0! 
law; he only states what is the common |a¥ 
in regard to the duties of an innkeeper; just 
as I might show what is the common law 1 
regard to the duties of an attorney-at-law or 
of an agent, or what is the common law duty 
of a keeper of a store or of a shop. Why, 
sir, it is the common law that if you open 4 
store for the retail of merchandise, and | am 
a peaceable, clean, healthy individual, | have 
just as much right to step into that store (0 
buy goods as any other man has, and if you 
refuse me you violate my right. ‘I'hat is the 
common law which appties to a man who opens 
a store for the retail of goods, just as the other 
is the common-law duty of the innkeepe': 
but that does not prove that he is the creature 
of the law. 

Again, take the common carrier; the cou 
mon earrier is not created by law. There's 
only a code of common law that applies '° 
the common earrier, just as there is a code 
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of common law that applies to the merchant, || like, therefore Congress has the power to enter 
and that applies to the farmer. into the province of the State governments, 
' Mr, SUMNER. Will the Senator allow me || intrude upon the rights of the citizen and make 
4 interrupt him there? ‘ laws that deprive him of that liberty which he 
“Mr. THURMAN. Certainly. ought to possess and which is guarantied to 
Mr. SUMNER. My language was, ‘Soreated | him. That is not regulation, it is usurpation 
or regulated by law.”’ Further, if I do not her tyranny. 
Siterrupt him, in my judgment, I submit it to || Let me not be misunderstood. No one pre- 
the Senator, the innkeeper, and also the com- || tends that a colored man should not have 
non carrier, bas something in the nature ofa accommodation atan inn; but that does not 
franchise under the law. Each has peculiar | Satisfy the Senator from Massachusetts, What 
privileges and prerogatives, and is subject to his bill aims to accom plish—disguise it as you 
peculiar responsibilities, the whole being the || may—is social equality in the inn. That isa 
franchise which he derives from law, and very different thing from accommodation. 
which is regulated by law. The argument I'o come back to associations and places of 
follows that in the exercise of that franchise || amusement: once more I ask, where have the 
he must conform to the fundamental princi- || people of the United States given up their 
ples of our institutions. liberty to form associations the members of 
| which shall be exclusively black or exclusively 














argue against mere rhetoric. Iam too much 
a lover of the exact sciences for that. I want 
to know what it is that I am to answer before 
I attempt to answer it. 

But there is one thing thatis very strange to 
me. The Senator says that the ‘Desterntion 
of Independence is the supreme rule of inter- 
pretation, and that the Constitution is mere 
machinery to carry out the principles of the 
Declaration, and therefore every provision in 
the Constitution is to be interpreted according 
to that supreme rule. If that were admitted, 
what then? Does not the Senator see that if 
in this machinery there is a cog-wheel wanting 
or a lever wanting he has no right whatever 
to supply it; that the fathers, when they made 
that machinery, saw fit to omit that cog-wheel 
or that lever, and did not authorize us to sup- 

ly the omission? Does he not see that? 
Joes he not see that they who made this 
supreme rule of interpretation, if his argument 
were admitted, also gave the means by which 
the power was to be executed, the end was to 
be attained, and that if they have given ineffi- 
cient means, if the means are not adequate to 
the purpose, it is the people alone who can 
care the defect; that it is they, not we, who 
have power to amend the Constitution? So, 
after all, if the Senator will reflect a little he 
will find that he must come down from the 
Declaration of Independence and look at the 
tools which the fathers have put into his hands 
to execute what he supposes to have been their 
purpose. 

But, sir, if the Declaration of Independence 
is the supreme rule of interpretation to-day, it 
was in law, whether it was in fact or not, the 
supreme rule of interpretation from the day 
it was adopted. It was as much a supreme 
rule of interpretation when our fathers promul- 
gated it on the 4th of July, 1776, as it is on 
this 6th day of February, 1872. Now, what 
kind of a rule of interpretation was it when 
the Articles of Confederation were in exist- 
ence? I should like to see the Senator from 
Massachusetts show the power for his bill 
under the Articles of Confederation; and 
yet his argument would be just as strong if 
those Articles of Confederation were in force 
to-day as it is when applied to the Constita- 
tion. He would say it was the supreme rule 
of interpretation of the Articles of Confed- 
eration. Although the first of those articles 
declares that each State reserves to itself all 
rights except such as are ‘* expressly ’’—mark 
the word, Mr. President—‘* expressly dele- 
gated ’’ to the Federal Government, (and there 
18 nO express grant in all those articles of a 
right to pass any such bill as that now pro- 
posed,) yet if the Senator’s reasoning be true 
he might, aceording to his idea of the effect 
of the Declaration, have sworn to support the 
Articles of Confederation, and yet advocated 
the passage of his bill. 

Mr. SUMNER. Will the Senator allow me 
to call his attention just there to an important 
historical fact, which he certainly has not for- 
gotten, and that is, that there was an attempt 
to introduce the word ‘‘ white’’ into the Arti- 
cles of Confederation, and that it was voted 
down? There is not a word of color in those 
Articles. 

Mr. THURMAN. Mr. President, [ have no 
doubt that my friend from Massachusetts is 
the best-informed man in the Senate upon the 
| history of the words ‘‘white’’ and ‘ black.’’ 
{Laughter.] He has given his mind and soul 
| to it so long that I think he has a monopoly 
of that knowledge, and I listen to him always 


Mr. THURMAN. If the Senator’s premise ! , 
were true, there would be great reason for || white? Where have they given up that right? 
his conclusion; but his premise is not true. Where have they given up the right to have a 
The right to keep an inn never was a fran- church, it they see fit, which shall be a church 
chise. The right to carry goods never was a || of white men alone, or which shall be a charch 
franchise. Whatis a franchise? A franchise || of black men alone; to have a Masonic lodge 
isa right that belongs to the supreme power which shall be a lodge of white men alone, or 
in the State, in a monarchical government to of black men alone; to have an Odd-Fellows’ 
the king, and which he is supposed to grant, || society whose members shall be white alone 
or does actually grant to the subject, and || or black alone; to have a cemetery in which 
which the subject of common right does not || whites only or blacks only shall be buried; to 
enjoy. Itisa right derived from the supreme || have a theater for whites alone or blacks alone? 
power which the citizen of common right does || Where have they surrendered their liberty to 
not possess. If a citizen of common right regulate these things according to their own 
does possess it, it is no franchise. So the || tastes, their own judgment, their own feelings? 
right to keep an inn is nota franchise, because Where have they yielded their right to regu- 
every citizen of common right may set up an || late their schools? Where have they surren- 
inn. Where inns are required to be licensed, dered these rights to the Government of the 
that isa mere police regulation. The whole || United States? I look in vain among the 
object of that is to secure a proper person to || provisions of the Constitution to find any such 
keep the inn. It is not because the right to surrender. No, sir; they have never been 
keep an inn is not a matter of common right, surrendered, and therefore they are liberties 
but in the exercise of its police power the that belong to the people, and of which you 
State requires a license in order that only || bave no right to deprive them, A bill of this 
proper persons may exercise that right; that kind, therefore, instead of being a bill in the 
improper persons may not be allowed to exer- || interest and for the preservation of liberty, is a 
cise it. It is not because it is a franchise. It bill to curtail the rights and privileges which 
isa mere police regulation, and nothing else. || the people of this country have for centuries 

And in respect to the common carrier, when enjoyed and now enjoy. It is, as I said before, 
was it that the supreme power of the State had || @ bill of despotism and of tyranny. 
the right to do the business of common car- L do not know any country in the world in 
riers, and transport all the goods and mer- which the subject or the citizen is interfered 
chandise in the country? In what country in || with as this bill proposes to interfere with 
the world does such a right exist in the Gov- || him; to take from men the right to associate 
ernment? Nowhere. ‘he right is a common according to their own tastes when by so doing 
right of the citizen, and therefore it is no || they interfere with the right of no one, and do 
franchise. not injure or in any way prejudice the State. 

NowI come to the word “‘ regulation.’”’ The I know of no country in which the liberty of 
Senator says that he referred to institutions or || free association, according to the tastes or the 
callings that were created or regulated by law. wishes or the interests of the persons asso- 
What is there, within the province of govern- ciating, is denied to either subject or citizen. 
ment, that is not regulated bylaw? The Sen- || And yet the Senator, in the name of liberty, 
ator is regulated by law; I am regulated by || in the name of freedom, in the name of hu- 
law ; every man of us is regulated by law. || manity, seeks to manacle the American people 
Because there are different degrees of regula- || and take from them liberties that they and 
tion, according to the necessity of each case, %| their ancestors have enjoyed from time imme- 
does that prove that you have the right to morial, and which the people in every civilized 
interfere and say, ‘* Under the pretense of regu- || country enjoy at this day ! 
lation we will deprive you of your liberty?’’ || I repeat again, this bill is a bill of despot- 
Why, sir, can the Senator lawfully intrade on || ism and not of liberty. It will not do to go 
my premises without my conseut? No. Why back to the Declaration of [Independence and 
not? Beeause the law inhibits him and regu- || attempt to find anything there to support this 
lates him off my premises, unless I see fit to bill, for it cannot be tound. I will not at- 
admit him. If he make a contract with me || tempt to answer the constitutional argument 
and refuse to fulfill it, the law regulates him (if it can be so called) of the Senator from 








by making him fulfill it; and so on to the end || Massachusetts. I never will attempt that 
of the chapter. There is nobody who is not || uutil | find out what it is, and so far, with the 
subject to the regulations of law. As was said || greatest respect for him and the greatest at- 
y an ancient writer in his quaint way: tention to every word he has said, | have not 

ee ie ae, been able to find it out. [am just as much 
body and upon everything; universal asthe atmos- || at a loss to know what is his idea of the Con- 
phere and resting alike upon the great and the || stitution of the United States as | was when with great attention when he is supplying us 

— he first opened his mouth on the subject. I || with historical facts in regard to either one or 
cannot deal with mere generalities. | cannot the other; but | submit again—it is undonbt- 








So the law regulates everything which it is 
Within the province of government to regulate. || argue with mere declamation. I would as || edly owing to the poverty of my understand- 
It will not do therefore to say, that, because the || soon think of stripping to the buff and fighting || ing—that the historical fact he mentions has 

W regulates inns, common carriers, and the |! a bank of Newfoundiand fog as to attempt to | nothing to do with the question now before 
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the Senate, nothing to do with the question 
whether we can find power in the Constitution 


to pass this bill, any more than it has to do | 
with the transit of Venus across the sun’s disk. | 


If you desire historical facts, here are his- 
torical facts for you. Every man who signed 
that Declaration of Independence, with the 
exception of the delegates from Massachu 
setts, and one or two others, were owners of 
slaves. They were slave-owners when they 
declared to the world that all men were cre- 
ated equal. 
who pat into the Constitution of the United 
States that no State should prevent the import- 
ation of slaves untii 1808 was the owner of 
slaves. Almost every one of those men who 
put into the Constitution that fugitive slaves 
should be restored to their owners was the 
owner of slaves. 
they meant by the Declaration of Independ- 
ence; L suppose they knew the length and 
breadth of that Declaration; and it never 
entered into their heads, nor into the heads 
of two generations after them, that those words 
mean what the Senator from Massachusetts 
supposes them to mean, much less that they 
are a supreme interpretation of and comment- 
ary upon the Constitution. 

So far from that,they, and those who fol- 
lowed them—Federalist and Republican, (as 
Democrats were then called,) Whig and Dem- 
ocrat, Supreme Court and Congress, Presidents 
and people—alike said, this is a Government 
of delegated powers; it possesses no powers 
whatever except such as are delegated to it 
either expressly or by necessary implication. 
They indulged in no vague, general, theoret- 
ical notions. ‘They were lawyers, mostly, who 
made the Constitution. They were lawyers, 
mostly, who interpreted it. They were men 
accustomed to reason exactly. They regarded 
it as an instrument precise in its provisions, 
and to be precisely construed ne precisely 
regarded. But they were not simply lawyers, 
they were also statesmen, and they knew full 
well that any other mode of interpretation than 
that which they adopted would make a written 
constitution useless as a restraint upon Govern- 
ment, make it wholly ineffectual as a barrier 
aguinst usurpation. 

This country, as | said some days ago, has 
been a country of written constitutions from 
the beginning. Our ancestors who came here 
had written constitutions from the first. Those 
who came on the Mayflower ordained a writ- 
ten constitution. ‘The *‘ proprietary govern- 
ments’’ had written constitutions. The ‘ ‘royal 
governments,’’ as they were called, had their 
charters which were written constitutions. And 
so in New England, where the people set up 
their own government before they had any 
proprietary government or any royal charter ; 
in Sidastonein which had its proprietary 
government of William Penn; in Maryland, 


which had its proprietary government of Lord || 


Baltimore, and in all the colonies south of 
that, which bad their royal charters; in every 
one of them the people were accustomed from 
the first to look to a written constitution as 
a limitation of the powers of government. 
And before the Declaration of Independence 
was made, in pursuance of a recommendation 
to the several colonies, they began the form- 
ation of written constitutions as free and inde- 
pendent States. The constitution of Massa- 
chusetts, the Senator's own State, was formed 
in 1775, if my recollection is right, a year 
before the Declaration of Independence. And 
so every State formed its own written consti- 
tution; all but Rhode Island, which stood 
upon her ancient royal charter. 

Why was this done? Because our fore- 
fathers were men jealous of liberty and sus- 
picious of government. They were themselves 
smarting under the oppressions of govern- 


Almost every one of the men | 


I suppose they knew what | 
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ment. They had seen or read of government 
striking at the liberties of the people in their 
native land for century after century. They 
had seen blood flow in torrents owing to the 
exactions and oppressions of government, and 
they felt in their inmost souls that government 
was a lion that required to be watched and 
restrained. Hence their idea of written con- 
stitutions, an idea that has come down to us, 
an idea so thoroughly American that were you 
to put a hundred Americans on a desert island 
they would have a written constitution in less 
than a week. Look at California; the first 


|| thing her settlers did, and before she was ad- 


mitted into the Union, wasto form a written 
constitution. Look at Utah; her citizens, fly- 
ing from this country and settling on what was 
then Mexican territory, formed a written con- 
stitution as soon as their settlement was made. 
And, sir, it cannot be too often repeated that 
the great idea of a written constitution is not 
merely that it sets up a framework of govern- 
ment, but that it imposes restrictions upon 
the powers of government for the protection 
of minorities; nay for the protection of every 
human being in the State. But interpret a 
constitation as the Senator from Massachu- 


| setts would interpret it, and I pray you where 
| are the limitations upon government imposed 
} by it? 


Where are its restrictions? All gone. 
The work of composing it has been a labor in 
vain. It is nothing but a worthless parch- 
ment, to be interpreted by any vague theory 


| which, for the time being, may prevail; and 
| so instead of having a certain, fixed, funda- 


mental law for the regulation of government 


| and the protection of the rights ot the States 
| and of the people, we have an instrument as 


variable as the winds and utterly worthless as 
a barrier against usurpation and tyranny. Nay, 


| more, sir, we would have what was meant for 
the protection of the people turned into an 


instrument for their oppression. 

Mr. President, I had not expected to occupy 
half so much time this morning. I do not 
know that any apology, however, is necessary, 
for these are grave questions that are now be- 
fore us. The interpretation of the Consti- 
tution, since the late amendments have been 
put upon it, is a matter that deserves all the 
consideration that it has received, and, in my 
judgment, far more than it has received; and 
any one, however humble, who shall help to 


| dispel the mental uncertainty that seems to | 


brood over the subject, needs no apology for 
his effort, however teeble it may be. 
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ARE WE GOVERNED BY Laws OR RULED By MEN? 


| SPEECH OF HON. THOMAS BOLES, 


OF ARKANSAS, 
Ix rue House or Rerresentarives, 
February 9, 1872. 
The House having under consideration the con- 


tested-election case of Boles vs. Edwards, from the 
third congressional aistrict of Arkansas— 


Mr. BOLES. Mr. Speaker, I thank you and 
the House for this courtesy extended me. I 
claim the right to represent the third congres- 
sional district of the State of Arkansas in the 
Forty-Seeond Congress of the United States 
on the ground that the returns of the congres- 
sional election held in that district on the 8th 
day of November, 1870, were made by the 


clerks of the county courts of the several coun- | 


ties of said district according to law, and were 
canvassed according to law by the secretary 
of State in the presence of the Governor, and 
showed that I received a majority of 2,133 
votes. 
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The election laws of the State of Arkansa. 
to be found in the statutes of that State ¢,, 
. o_' “~ 10Y 
the year 1868, among other provisions 
that-— 
_ “Sec. 50. It shall be the duty of the secret 
State, in the presence of the Governor, within 
days after the time herein allowed to make r 
of elections to the clerks of the county court: ,. 
sooner if all the returns shall have been receive, ;, 
cast up and arrange the votes from theseveral eo, 
ties, or such of them as have made returns, for sy 
persons voted for a3 members of Congress: . 


: : ress; and th 
Governor shall immediately thereafter issue he 


proclamation declaring the person having the high. 
est number of votes to be duly elected to represen: 
the State in the House of Representatives of +, 


; : t 
Congress of the United States, and shall grants 
certificate thereof, under the seal of the State, to the 


person so elected.” 

Notwithstanding the count as lawfully mage 
by the secretary of State, and the imperatiy, 
provisions of the above-recited law, which made 
it.the duty of the Governor immediately 
issue his proclamation of the result and grant 
a certificate to me as the person elected, the 
certificate was issued by him to the sitting 
member on the 20th day of February, 187), 
almost three months after the canvass of the 
votes by the secretary of State in the presence 
of the Governor, which count was made aboy: 
the Ist of December, 1870, and by virtue of 
that certificate thus fraudulently granted py 
the Governor, in total disregard of the major. 
ity of the legal votes cast and counted, and jy 


Provide 


AY of 
thirty 
eturns 


| willful violation of the above-recited law, aij 


the enforcement act of Congress passed May 
31, 1870, the sitting member now occupies a 
seat in this House. I propose to go behind 
that certificate and establish my right to asex 
in this House by presenting the records and 
files of the office of the secretary of State upon 
which this certificate purports to be based ; and 
further, I produce the returns which were for 


| warded by the county clerks of each and every 


county, according to law, to the secretary of 
State, and the testimony of liying witnesses, 
each and all of which evidence shows beyond 
a possibility of a doubt my right to a seat in 
this House. 

I will first call attention to the depositions 


| of Major Fravk Strong, to be found on pagel 


of the printed evidence in this case, aud the 
first witness sworn in the case, Just here! 
will take occasion to remind the House that 
all the depositions taken on my part were 
taken subject to cross-examination, and the 
witnesses were in most instances cross-exam- 


| ined by the sitting member’s counsel, the 


United States district attorney, Major Har 
rington. 
Major Strong testifies as follows: 


** Question. Were any election returns made and 
returned to your office for the third congressional 
district for the State of Arkansas for a mewber of 
Congress to represent said district in the Forty-Sec- 
ond Congress of the United States; if so, when were 
said returns made and filed in said office, and from 
what counties, and where are said returns, and have 
you examined them, and if so, how often? 

‘* Answer, Such returns were made and returned 
to said office. Such returns were made and filed in 
said office as soon after the election as they could 
reach there by mail; they were so made and filed 
from all the counties embraced in said congressonal 


district, The said returns are now on file in said 
secretary's office. I have examined them quite fre- 
quently. 


‘* Question. Do you remember how long after said 
election the returns were complete in your office- 
we mean how many days after the election before 
the returns were all in? 

** Answer. I do not remember. . 

“ Question. What is your best recollection as to the 
time; did you or any other person indorse on te 
returns when they were received and filed? 

** Answer, I think they wereall in inside of twen 
days; that is my best recollection; don’t remember 
whether I indorsed on them the time of filing, 00" 
do I remember whether any other person did so. 

** Guestion. Did you receive all said returns by due 
course of mail? : 

** Answer. I think one or two came by hand—from 
the whole State—but do not recollect that any T& 
turns were received from the third congressiou# 
district except by due course of mail. . 

* Question. Were you present when the return 
for the election in the third congressional district™ 
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: State were canvassed; and if so, when and 
oe were said returns canvassed, and by whom? 
Ors wer. Lbelieve I was present—can’t tell cer- 

. - l'o the best of my recollection, the returns 
tain anvassed and compared in the business office 
Wer ne secretary of State, in the presence of and by 
iy. aan Powell Clayton and R. J.T. White, sec- 
ory of State; don’t remember the date. 
re iyestion. Have you now the sole charge of the 

onda and returns of said election now remaining 
on file in your office ? : 

Of Answer. L have sole possession and control of 

he records and office at present. 

a Question. Are you now, and haveyou for several 

a past, been acting assistant secretary of State; 

and if so, by what or whose authority ? 

act {nswer. | have been acting deputy secretary of 

state for several weeks, by the authority of a letter 

reappointment of James M. Johnson, secretary of 

ee (uertion, Have you made a copy of the consol- 

‘jated returns now on file in your office for said third 

. ional district; and if so, when? 

I have mate enveral copies at different 
xc: ean’t state exactly when. ‘ 

cy coisa Did you make and certify a copy of the 

nsolidated eens of said election for contestant; 

dif so, when % : f 
at aoa I made a certified abstract of said re- 
turns, signed, with the seal attached ; don’t remem- 
ber the exact date. F 

“ Question. Please examine the papers now pro- 
duced by coutestant to you, marked Exhibits B and 
(, and make them parts of your deposition, and state 
to whom youdelivered said papers; and also state if 
said papers state truly the returns of the election 
for the third congressional district from all the coun- 
ties in said congressional district for Representative 
to the Forty-Second Congress of the United States 
now on file in your office. . : 

Answer. I have here examined said papers, and 
refer to them and make them part of my deposition 
These papers so marked were delivered by me to 
William J. Haynes, one of theattorneys for the con- 
testant. These are all thereturnsI haveany knowl- 
edge of for said district from all the counties. They 
are true copies of the returns for said congressional 
district now on filein my office. Exhibit B contains 
the total of all the returns from all the counties in 
said congressional district, except those of Pulaski 
county; and exhibit C contains copies of all the 
returns of Pulaski county in said district, and these 
two papers embrace all the returns from said entire 
district, on file in my office.” 


ngressiona 
** Answer. 


co 


co 


The following is an abstract of the vote of 
the third congressional district of Arkansas, 
by counties, excepting Pulaski county, and is 
exhibit B reterred to in the foregoing evidence, 
page 1338; 


No. 8—Abstract of vote, excepting Pulaski 
county. 


Exuipsit B.—Tarrp District 
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Orrick SECRETARY OF STATE ARKANSAS. 


I, James M, Johnson, secretary of State, Arkansas, 
“erly that the above isa full and correct copy of the 
“fact of votes, among the official records of this 
y_°*, returned as east for Representative to the 
'ty-Second Congress of the United States from 
4v third district of Arkansas, at an election held 


t 











within and for said district and Representative, on 
the 8th day of November, A. D. 1870, the same being 
made from the official returns of said election on file 
in my office. 


| returns for all the counties in said district, except | 


| certified copy herewith accompanying. 


| No. 9.—Abstract of votes in Pulaski county. 





— 


Pulaski county, which is set forth in a separate 


In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my 
{L. s.] hand and affixed my seal of office at Little 
**“*4 Rock, this 8th day of May, A. D. 1871. | 


J.M. JOHNSON, Secretary of State, 
By FRANK STRONG, Deputy. 
The following is Exhibit C, mentioned in 
Strong’s testimony, pages 134 and 135 of 
printed evidence: 


Exursir C. 
Abstract of votes cast at an election held in Pulaski 
county,on Tuesday, the 8th day of November, A. D. 
1870, for Representative in the Congress of the Uni- 
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Ho. or Reps. 


Cc. 


| Abstract of statements of votea, rece ived at my ofice, 


The foregoing copy sets forth the || 





purporting to be election returns af the 8th of Novem- 
ber, 1870; but the same not appearing on the county 
poll-books, and returns from the same precincts on 
the county poll-books having been filed in my office, 
these were not included inthe “ abstract of election 
returns.”’ 

FOR CONGRESS, THIRD DISTRICT. 


Boles. Edwards. aes 


Precinct. ; 
ering. 


First ward, ) 7; 18 228 

Third ward, j Mittle Rock, = 47 jag . 

OG epcigreoeteerienterevontin - 70 - 
35 uso °OCOC«*#S 


Witness my hand this 14th day of November 1870. 
[Le Be) W.G@. MeDIARMID. 
Clerk County Court Pulaski county. 


| Stare oF ARKANSAS, County of Pulaski; 


I, George W. McDiarmid, clerk of the county 
court, do hereby certify that the above is a true 
copy of the abstract of votes given for Congressmen, 
in the manner therein stated. 

Witness my hand and official seal this Ist day of 
[n. 8.) December, A. D. 1870. 

hi Be G. W. MecDIARMID, 
Clerk County Court Pulaski county. 


Orrick Secretary oF State, ARKANSAS. 


I, J. M. Johnson, secretary of State, Arkansas, 
certify that the foregoing (sheets marked A, B, and 
C) isa full and correct copy of all the returns of 


| votes among the official records of my office cast for 
_ Representative to the Forty-Second Congress of the 
| United States from the third district of Arkansas, in 













ted States from the third congressional district of | 
Arkansas. 

= ees eae : pga ——— | 
No. of votes 
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= ; 

Election precinct. 2 . 

| - & = | 
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lolsg a ee 
| First ward, city of Little Rock.... | 359 a) -|- 
Second ward, city of Little Ruck | 102 | 113) - | - 
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oO | a aa - ee en 
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G. W. McDIARMID, 





Clerk: County Court Pulaski county, 


STaTe oF ARKANSAS; County of Pulaski: 


I, George W. McDiarmid, clerk of the county 
court for the county aforesaid, do hereby certify 
that the above is a true copy of the abstract of votes 
cast for Representative in Congress from the third 
congressional district of Arkansas, at an election 


D. 1870. 
Witness my hand and official seal this llth day of 
| fr. 8.] November, A. D. 1870. 
ae G. W. McDIARMID, 
Clerk County Court of Pulaski county. 





B. 


Abstract of votes given for Representatives of the 
State of Arkansas inthe Congreas of the United States, 
in Richwoods precinct, at an election held therein 
on the Tuesday ajter the first Monday in November, 
A. D. 1870, the returns therefrom not being received 
in time to be embodied in the a stracts already made 


and filed, 


| Votes. 
| eh Os PRG ii ii tien ted dirietsnia. due see BD 
OE OPIN disk duh dccsi sk coccedcddctubdbelbenctolee naa 10 


Witness my hand this lst day of December, A. 
[ ] D. 1870. 
L. 8. G. W. McDIARMID, 


Clerk of the County Court Pulaski county. 


STaTr OF ARKANSAS, County of Pulaski: 


| I,George W. McDiarmid, clerk of the county court 
| of the county aforesaid, do hereby eertily that the 
above is a correct abstract of the votes given for 
Representatives in Congress at an election held in 
said precinct on the 8th day of November, 1870. 
Witness my hand and official seal this Ist day 
(1. 8.) of December, A. D). 1870. 
re GEO. W. MeDIARMID, 
Clerk County Court of Pulaski county. 











* In this precinct there were 41 votes polled, bat 
| the returns do not show whom for. 








held in said county on the 8th day of November, A. | 


| [L. s.] 


just 


the county of Pulaski, 2 sounty within said district, 
at an election held within and for said district and 
Representative, on the 8th day of November, A. D. 
1870, the originals of which are the official returns 
on file in my office. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand 
and affixed my seal of office, at Little Rock, 
this 8th day of May, A. D. 1871. 

J. M. JOHNSON, Secretary of State, 
By FRANK STRONG, Deputy. 

I now call attention to the testimony of the 
secretary of State, who made the canvass, 
pages 8 and 9, printed evidence : 

Question. Do you know Frank Strong, who has 
iven his deposition in this case; how long have 


you known him, and did he or did he not act as 
chief clerk to the secretary of State during yourterm 


| of office under Governor CLAYTON; and if so, how 


|| long, and is he or is he not still acting a8 chief clerk 


in said office? 
‘Answer. I know Mr. Frank Strong, and that he 


| was giving his deposition here a short time ago; 


think [ have known him officially about two years 
or eighteen months. He was chief clerk and deputy 


| secretary of State during my term, and under Gov- 


ernor PowkL. Clayton. My understanding is that 
heis still acting as such; I have nodoubt of the fact. 
There is a special statute of the State of Arkansas 


| providing for the appointment of adeputy secretary 


of State, and under that act Mr. Strong was author- 
ized to do or perform any act the secretary of State 
was authorized or empowered to do. 

** Question. Was there or was therenot an election 
for members of Congress held in the State of Arkan- 
sas to represent said State in the Forty-Second Con- 
gress of the United States in 1870; and if so, when 
was that election held; and if held, were returns 
made thereof to the office of secretary of State, and 
when were they madeand fully completed, and how 
did you receive said returns, by mail or otherwise ? 

** Anawer. There was such an election, and it was 
held on the 8th day of November, 1870. Returns of 
said election were made to the secretary of State of 
said State. They were made pursuant to the law of 
the State, and received in accordance with law, 
end within the time prescribed by law. I mean 
they were sent in as required by law. 

** Question. Did you ‘hile or cause said returns to 
be filed in your said office, noting the time of the 
filing? 

** Answer. Yes, sir. 

** Question. Please examine the certified copies of 
abstracts of the election returns for the third con- 
gressional district of said State of Arkansas, pro- 
duced by contestant’s counsel, marked Exhibits B 
and C, and the same referred toin Frank Strong’s 
deposition, taken in this case on to-day; and state 
whether or not said copies of abstracts contain the 
full and complete returns for said third congressional 
district; and if not full and complete, state in what 
particular said returns are incomplete. 

** Answer. I think these papers marked Band C, 
are correct, produced before me here. I have ex- 
amined said papers and have no qhestion but that 
they are correct. They are, I believe, all the returns 
of said election, and include everything. I refer to 
— Exhibits B and C as parts of my deposition 

ere. 

““ Question. Were you or were you not present 
when the votes and returns thereof for members of 
Congress to Forty-Second Congress for said State 


of Arkansas were canvassed; and if so, who c’se 


be 

+ 
a 

‘3 
2 


hi 
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Was present and where were said returns 
can vaesed t 

‘Anewer. I was present when they were can- 
vassed, and they were canvassed in the presence of 
the Governor and Major Frank Strong, my deputy. 
Pow wx i CLAYTON was then the Governor of the State. 
The returns were cauvassed in the office of the sec- 
retary of State, and within the time prescribed by 
law. I allude to apy canvass with which [ had 
anything todo. I had nothing to do with any sub- 
sequent canvass of raid returns. we 

" Question Do you mean to say that you partici- 
pated in mo canvass or eount of the vote in said 
congressional contest alluded to by you at any time 
after the day fixed by law to complete said canvass 
and count, 

** Anawer. I do. 

** Question, Have you any knowledge thatthe count 
or canvass of said vote for said district was ever 
wade or determined by the assistance of the secretary 
of the State of Arkansas; andifso, when and where? 

* Anaewer. Thave no knowledge that it ever was. 
The Governor issued the certificate upon his own 
investigation; he satisfied himself, I suppose. It 
wae vot issued upon any determination or canvass 
made by me, 

* Ouestion. Have youany personal knowledge that 
any other count or canvass of said vote for said dis- 
trict was made by any person after the count or can- 


when 


vassio which you participated, within the time pre- | 


scribed by law? 

* Anawer. T have none. 

** Gueation, Did or did not the returns of the elec- 
tion, referred to by you as made and filed in your 
office, show a majority for contestant, Thomas Boles; 
and if eo, what majority, as canvassed by you, the 


Arkansas Contested Election—Mr. 


Boles. 
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** Answer. 1 was the nominee of the Conservative 
party as a representative in the Gencral Assembly, 
in the district composed of the counties of Pulaski 
and White, at said election, Pulaski county being 


included in the third congressional district of the || 


State. Ihe ticket upon which I ran had generally 
the name of John Edwards upon it. 

““ Guestion. Were you elected to the General 
Assembly of the State of Arkansas, and did you 
take your seat in said General Assembly ? 

** Anewer. L think I waselected; I did not takemy 
Feat. 

‘Question. Please state who received the certificate 
of election, and took and oceupied the seat to which 


you think you were elected, and state whether you | 


contested said election. 

** Answer. A person by the name of Goad or Pilk- 
ington, one or the other; myself and the other Con- 
servative members on the ticket, Robert A. How- 
ard, C. W. Whittemore, E. H. Chamberlain, L. B. 
Mitchell, J. W. House, gave notice of contest; four 
of this number, Howard, Whittemore, Chamberlain, 
and Ilouse, were admitted to seats, 

**Wueastion, Please state whether the six contest- 
ants just named by you were all voted for on the 
sume ticket, and state,so far as you know, the grounds 
upon which Howard, Whittemore, Chamberlain, 
aud House were admitted, and youand L. B. Mitchell 
were excladed or denied admission. 

**Anewer. They were all generally voted for on 
the same ticket with myself, lam not able to give 
the reason why Howard, Whittemore, Chamberlain, 
and House were admitted to seats and I was ex- 
cluded, except that the secretary of State failed to 


| send our names into the house. 


Governor of Arkansas, and Frank Strong, within the | 


time prescribed by law ? 


‘ Anewer. Upon the face of said returns, as they 
were received and canvassed, as stated, they showed 


“ majority for Thomas Boles, the contestant. I 
don’t recollect the majority shown exactly by said 
returns. The papers or abstract show for themselves; 
those already here, referred to in this deposition.’’ 


In addition to the above evidence, I desire 
to eall especial attention to the duly authen- 
ticated transeripts of the returns of all the 
counties of the district, which are to be found 
in the printed papers in this case on pages 157 
to 168, inelusive. These transcripts show con- 
clusively that the canvass made by the secre- 


tary of State as shown by exhibits B and C || 


was faithfully made and correct. 

The evidence which | have now presented 
abundantly and conclusively shows that, ac- 
cording to the returns made from all the coun- 
ties and by the secretary of State lawfully can- 
vassed, | received a majority of 2,133 votes in 
the district, and was entitled to the seat; that 


the proclamation of the Governor should have | 
been in my favor, and that the Governor should | 
immediately after said canvass have issued to | 


me a certificate of election as Representative 


of the district in the Forty-Secoud Congress | 


of the United States. 

My right to the seat is, by this evidence, as 
completely and strongly made as it is possible 
for evidence to make it; and J] might in per 
fect security rest my case here, especially since 
the silting member has been unable to bring 
any evidence whatever in rebuttal of the above 
proof. But to leave the case here would be to 
leave it with the inquiry being made on every 
hand as to why the Governor did not give me 
the certificate, and why was it he did not make 
proclamation of the result of the election as 
shown by the canvass made by the secretary 
of State, as he was required by law; and what 
reasou was there for this great delay and most 
extraordinary conduct of the Governor? Why 
did he so flagrantly violate the law and his 


sworn duty; and why did he commit so gross || 





an outrage upon the rights of the people of that | 


district? An explanation is certainly due; 
and | have not omitted to produce evidence 
on this point which I believe will satisfy the 
minds of every member of this House. 

For that purpose, I now call attention to 


the testimony of Hon. R. 8. Gantt in this | 


case, found on pages 12 and 13 of the printed 
papers, who testifies as follows: 

Question, Please state whether you were a can- 
didate for any office at said election; if so, what 
office; whether you ran asa Republican or Demo- 
cratic candidate; and whether tbe ticket upon which 


your name appeared as candidate had the name of | 


bomas Boles or John Edwards as candidate for 
Congress. 


“Question. Did you continue to prosecute the 
contest for the seat, or did you withdraw from the 
contest? 

**Answer. I did not continue to contest the seat. 
I prepared a written withdrawal of the contest, 
which was signed by Mitchell and myself. I am 
not able to state whether it was presented to the 
house of representatives, Allusion to this fact was 
made in the house by the chairman of the commit- 
tee on elections, but my recollection is that it was 
not presented. 

‘Question. Please state if the presentation of your 


| letter of withdrawal, just mentioned, to the house 


of representatives was to depend upon any contin- 
gency; and if so, state what, and whether it was 


| placed in any one’s hands with that understanding. 


‘‘Anawer. It was placed in the hands of Hon. 
George C. Watkins, to be used only after a certifi- 
cate of election had been issued tc John Edwards, 
the contestee here. 

** Question. Please state what reason you had for 


| believing that your withdrawal from the contest for 


® scat or seats 
contribute to secure the issuance of a certificate 
of election to John Edwards as Representative in 
Congress. 

** Anewer, Colonel A. H. Garland, of this city, in- 


| forined me that he had been told that if Dr. Mitchell 
| and myself would withdraw our contest, General 


Jobn Edwards could get his certificate. I first 
declined to withdraw the contest, but subsequently 
informed Mr. Garland that I would doso. On the 
same day Hon. George C. Watkins made, in sub- 
stance, the same statement to me. I informed Mr. 


| Watkins that I consented to withdraw from the 


contest upon the condition mentioned above. He 
copeete ine to prepare the withdrawal and hand it 
to him the next morning, whichI did; and at same 
time delivered him a memorandum in writing of the 
condition alone upon which it was to be used. Both 
of these gentlemen submitted this matter to me to 
act in my discretion. I voted for Edwards, the con- 
testee, and desired that he should have his seat. 
And not desiring the seat to which I thought I was 
entitled in the house of representatives of the State, 
I congented to withdraw from the contest. 

* Question. Please state if the memorandum above 
referred to by you contained anything else than the 
mere condition that the letter of withdrawal should 
not be used unless the certificate of election was 
issued to John Edwards. 

** Answer. It contained nothing else. 

* Question. Please state about what time, as nearly 
as youcan reeollect, the proposition was made to you 
to withdraw from the contest in consideration that 
a certificate should be issued to John Edwards; and 
state how longatime elapsed from the time when the 


| proposition was made to you until you did actually 


consent and place your letter of withdrawal in the 
hands of Mr. Watkins. Please state, also, whether 
from the time the proposition was first made to you 
there were any other facts or considerations which 
made you think your withdrawal would secure Jobn 
Edwards his certificate, other than the information 


| given you by Mr. Watkins and Colonel Garland, that 


they were told so. 

** Anawer. I[don’tremember the exact time. It was 
soon after the 2d day of January, 1871. It was be- 
tween the assembling of the Legislature and the 
time for electing United States Senator. The Legis- 
lature assembled on the 2d day of January, 1871. 
The within withdrawal was placed in the bands of 
Mr. Watkins as mentioned, the morning after the 
day the proposition was made to me. I don’t re- 
member of any other facets or considerations than 
those mentioned. 

“ Question. Did Colonel Garland or Mr. Watkins 
state to you or give you to understand directly or 


| indirectly whether the proposition for your with- 
' drawal in consideration for the issuance of the cer- 


in the General Assembly would | 





| land said that he had been informed by o; 
| be thought knew, that the certificate 


| name of his informant, nor did I ask it. 





reece. Se LS 


tificate to the contestee Edwards came from 
having authority or power to issue it; 
from whom and through whom did the p 
come to them? 

“Answer. ‘Chey did not name any one, 


any One 
and if g& 


TOPORItiog 


Mr. Gap. 
h€ Whog 
Woulk 
He did not pa a 
Mr. Garland’s office on the day mentioned, is a 
pliance with a note from him requesting me to oan 
if convenient, which note was delivered to me byE. 
H. Chamberlain. + 
** Question. Please state at what time and wi, 
what understanding and on what consideration |), 
Mitchell empowered you to withdraw him from the 
eontest. : 
** Answer. Tean’t state the exact time; it was afi. 
notice and after the Legislature convened. The firs 
authority was given verbally and the second by let. 
ter. Dr. Mitchell authorized me, as mentioned ;, 
act for him as I would for myself in the matter 
After the allusion to our withdrawal made jn the 


issued upen our withdrawal. 


| house by the ehairman as before referred to, think. 
' ing it was a violation of the condition on which oy; 


withdrawal had been made, I addressed a comm yy. 
ication to the house of representatives, soon after 
which Dr. Mitchell wrote me that he was sorry | had 
renewed the contest, giving as a reason that he did 
not want a seatin the body if he could secure it, 

** Question. Did E, H. Chamberlain, at the time he 
delivered to you the note of Colonel Garland, re. 
ferred to by you, or at any other time, give you to 
understand that your withdrawal, or anything else 
that you eould do, would secure to the contectop 
Edwards the issuance of his certificate of electiop: 
and if so, state when and what it was. 

** Answer. He did not. 

** Question. Please state whether your withdrawal 
and the issuance of the certificate to Edwards bore 
any relation to the election of Governor CLayroy to 


| the United States Senate, and if Chamberlain was 


or was not an activesupporter of Governer CLayroy 
in his aspirations to the United States Senate? 

** Answer. It bore no relation that I know of. 
Chamberlain was asupporter of ex-Governor CLay- 
TON for the United States Senate. 

** Question. Did not Pilkington and Goad, who 
occupied the seats in the Legislature to which you 
think you and Dr. Mitchel! were duly elected, sup- 
port and vote for Governor CLAYTON for United States 
Senator, and was it not known at the time that you 
and Dr. Mitche!l would not vote for him; and did 
not the four others elected upon your ticket, and 
admitted when you and Dr. Mitchell were-excluded, 
also vote for Governor CLaytTon for United States 
Senator? r 

** Answer. My recollection is, that Pilkington and 
Goad voted for Governor Clayton; I should have 
voted for, if I had been admitted to a seat, and it was 
so known, for I had publicly announced it from the 
stump. As to who Dr. Mitchell preferred for United 
States Senator, [am unable tosay. My recollection 
is that Chamberlain, Whittemore, and House voted 
for CLayton. Howard voted for J. 8. Dunham. 

** Question. Was contestee, Edwards, in the city 
of Little Rock at the time the proposition was 
made to you to withdraw. in consideration of the 
issue of his certificate, and during the contest for 
United States Senatorship; and if not, was he not in 
the city about thattime, and for several days before? 

“Answer. He was in the city of Little Rock at the 
time the proposition to withdraw was made to me, 
und at the time the written withdrawal was made. 
I think he remained in the city during the senatorial 
contest. Edwards was in the city also some days 
before the proposition was made to me. ; 

“Question. Was it not a notorious fact, at thetime 
the proposition for your withdrawal was made, that 
Governor CLAYTON was a candidate for the United 
States Senate? 

“‘Answer. It was. 

“Question. Is it not_a fact that Governor CLayYtox 
was afterward elected to the United States Senate’ 

‘Answer. Yes, sir. : 3 

** Question. Will you please examine and refer to 
paper marked Exhibit D, and state whether it isa 
true copy of your letter to the house of represent: 
atives of the State of Arkansas, written when allu- 
sion was made to your withdrawal by said chairmat, 
as referred to by you above ? = ea) 

‘** Answer, The paper marked Exhibit D is in my 
handwriting, and a copy of the communination I 
sent to the house of representatives, to whici } 
refer, and make the papers so marked a part of my 
deposition here.” 


I will next call attention to the testimony 0! 
General A. H. Garland, found on pages 14 and 
15 of the printed papers, which corroborates 
all the material statements made by Mr. Gantt 
on this point; and he says that his ‘ under 
standing was that Chamberlain was what wa 
called a CLayron man;’’ and that he “‘knew, 
of course, asa lawyer, that Governor CLay™S 
was the only one who could issue the cert!’ 
cate.”’ : 

I will next ask attention to the testimony 
of Judge George C. Watkins, who was for man} 
years prior to the rebellion attorney gene™! 
of the State, and chief justice of the supreme 
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' || 
court of the State ; a life-long Democrat, and || 
‘or many years one of the foremost leaders of 
that party in the State of Arkansas. (See pages 


| 
1 and 17 of the printed papers.) Judge Wat- | 


ing testifies substantially to the same facts on 
this point that Colonel Gantt and General Gar- 
and have testified to ; and among other mat- 
ors stated by him, he testifies as follows: 


“Question, Have you any knowledge, direct or 
indirect, that Governor PoWELI CLayTON authorized | 
Chamberlain to make the propositions to you named 
ny osition , 
ine So I have not, only at the time he professed 
to be acting ns the friend of Governor CLayTon, as I 
: stood him. 
te eaion.- Do you or do you not, know the fact, 
and was it not generally understood in thiscommun- 
ity atand before the times and occurrences named, 
that said Chamberlain was a warm and active sup- 
porterof Governor POWELL CLAYTON, and in favorof | 
jis election to the Senate of the United States? 
“Answer. Mr. Chamberlain’s position in the Legis- | 
lature seemed to be, in many respects, equivocal, | 
hoth ag to measures and his adherence to Governor 
CLayTon, but my understanding from him and others 
was that he was in favor of the election of Governor 
CLayron to the United States Senate.’ 


This evidence shows why it was that Gov- | 
ernor CLAYTON did not give me the certificate, 
although I had more than two thousand ma- | 


plainly provided that he should do so imme- 
diately after the count was made. And the 
law did not leave him in doubt as to whose 
eonnt should determine the person elected, for | 
it plainly and positively declares who shall per- 
form that important duty—that the secretary 
of State shall make the canvass. And the law 
is equally explicit as to the duty of the Gov- 
ernor in this connection, his only duty being 
io be present at the count, and to immediately 
announce by proclamation the result of the 
election as determined by the count made by 
the secretary of State, and to grant a certifi- 
cate under the great seal of the State to the | 
person elected according to such count. His 

duty being strictly ministerial, there is no dis- 
cretion given him. 

This evidence explains the long delay in || 
issuing the certificate.. He was waiting to || 
use the granting of the certificate to the best | 
advantage to promote his own selfish aspira- 
tions. He held this certificate back to be 
used, as he did use it, as so much political | 
capital or stock in trade. This is the reason | 
why he so unserupulously and flagrantly vio- | 
lated the laws of the State of Arkansas and || 
of the Congress of the United States, and ex- | 
plains why he totally disregarded his sworn || 
dutyas the Governor of the State of Arkansas. | 
This evidence shows that he willfully and delib- 
erately, and in a most gross and criminal man- 
ner, violated the right of the people of the 
State over which he hdd been called to pre- | 
side as Governor in order to promote his own | 
interest, in the gratification of his vaulting am- | 
bition. It shows how this Governor, chosen 
ly the suffrages of a too confiding people, has 
been faithless to the trust reposed in him; 
who, instead of protecting the people in their 
nghts, has aimed a deadly blow at the very 
source of their liberties by destroying the | 
ballot, in substituting his own will for the will 
of the people. 

It appears this men became drunk with the 
almost unlimited patronage given him as Gov- 
ernor by unwise provisions of the constitution 
of our State, and became so accustomed to 
ts exercise, even beyond the authority given 
him in the appointment of persons to official 
positions, that he even dared to and _ has | 
‘opointed a member to the Congress of the 
United States. Almost half the Forty-Second 
Congress has passed, and during this whole | 
‘ime the voice and will of the people of the 
third district of Arkansas have been silent, 
‘ave been suppressed, and the voice and will 


of the Governor has been by his usurpation 
substituted. 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 


Arkansas Contested Election—Mr. Bole: 


The printed evidence abounds in proof of 
the Governor's determination to defeat my 
election to Congress, while he said to John 
Ayery (see page 33) that ‘‘ he intended to go 
to the United States Senate in spite of h—1 or 
high water.’’ He on many occasions mani- 
fested an equal determination to defeat my 
election; and possibly this determination on 


| his part had something to do in causing him 


to act thus corruptly. 

Before proceeding further with my remarks 
on this point I desire to call attention to the 
certificate given the sitting member by the 
Governor. It will be observed that the lan- 
guage of the certificate is, ‘‘that it appears 
from the returns made to the oflice of Secre- 
tary of State that,’’ &c., ‘‘ John Edwards was 
duly elected,’’ &c. How does this agree with 
the official abstracts of returns on file in the 
secretary of State’s office as shown by exhibits 
B and C, which show my majority to be 2,133 
votes? How is he to reconcile this certificate 
with the showing made by the duly authentic- 
ated transcripts of the returns of all the coun- 
ties of the district, which are found in the 
printed evidence in this case, on pages 157 


| to 168, inclusive, which returns likewise give 


me a majority of 2,133 votes? How is he to 
reconcile this certificate with the evidence 
of Hon. R. J. T. White, secretary of State, 
when he testifies that ‘‘ it was not issued upon 
any determination or canvass made by him?’’ 
(See page 9 printed papers. ) 

Mr. Speaker, the truth is, this certificate is a 
base fraud, certifying to a falsehood; and it is 
difficult to understand how the Governor could 
be otherwise than aware of its false and frand- 
ulent nature at the time he issued it, when we 
remember the vote was cast up and arranged 
in his presence, was counted in his presence. 
Certainly there was no haste on his part that 
would allow of such an oversight, since he 
was about three months in getting up this cer- 
tificate. 

SUPREME COURT OPINION, 

The sitting member has presented what pur- 

ports to be a copyof an opinion of the supreme 


| court of the State of Arkansas on a petition of 


certain candidates for seats in the Arkansas 
Legislature, asking that a mandamus issue 
against the clerk of the county of Pulaski, com- 
pelling him to certify certain returns which 
they alleged had not been sent up to the 
secretary of State by said clerk. Of course 
these papers were not admitted as evidence; 


|| but even if they had been admitted as com- | 
| petent evidence, they would have done him no 
|| good in this contest, for, instead of making a | 


majority for him, they decide that all the 


returns made were legal and properly included | 


in the count, and were properly returned by 
the clerk to the secretary of State, except in 


| three voting precincts, being the first and third 


wards of the city of Little Rock, and Eagle 


township. The court declared that the returns | 


first made from these voting places were ille- 


gally included in the returns so made at first || 


by the county clerk, and that they should be 


substituted by the statement of votes subse- | 
quently returned; which votes,as the clerk | 


shows, were received by outside judges, and 
not on the poll-book made out by the clerk 
for the judges of the election. And by way 
of explanation as I go along, I will remark 
right Mere that this decision was made and 
opinion given by the court under very sus- 
picious circumstances, to say the least. It was 
made on the ex parte showing of the petition 
of the petitioners above mentioned. It was 
another of the schemes devised for filling up 


the Legislature with partisans of the Governor | 


in aid of his canvass for the Senate of the 
United States. No facts were brought before 
the court, nor would the court suffer the clerk 
to present any evidence. 
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| ‘* Mallory committee,” 
| held only five meetings, at four of which the 
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admitted, and the court had not predetermined 
the case, a different decision would have been 
the result; for the proof taken in my case 
here, as to the legality and regularity of the 
elections in these three voting places shows 
beyond a doubt that they were not only legal, 
but regular, free, and fair. The elections held 
at other precincts, which had been assailed by 
the sitting member, were expressly declared 
by this court to be legally held and properly 
counted. By making the deductions ordered 


| by the court, and substituting the returns by 


them ordered to be substituted, it will be seen 
that Iam still left with a majority of 862 votes 
in the district. Thus it will appear that the 
evidence, or papers he attempted to introduce 
as evidence, decides against his right to the 


| seat in Congress. 


** MALLORY REPORT.”’ 


The sitting member attempted to introduce 
in evidence certain records and files of the 


| Legislature of the State of Arkansas, his pur- 
| pose being to bring before the committee and 


the House a ceriain pretended report to the 


| senate of that State, commonly known as the 


‘* Mallory report.’’ This document purports 
to be a report made by a joint committee 
of investigation concerning certain alleged 
frauds and irregularities perpetrated at certain 
assailed precincts in Pulaski county, named 
first, second, third, fourth wards of the city 
of Little Rock, and Ashley, Gray, Eagle, East- 
man, Big Rock, Badgett, Campbell, and Pyeatt 
townships, and is accompanied by what is 
claimed to be the evidence on which itis based. 
While the records and files of the senate of 
Arkansas might be competent evidence of the 
official acts of that branch of the State Legis 
lature in a contest where such evidence should 
be material, they are, for obvious reasons, not 
competent evidence in this contest of the truth 


| of any of the statements contained in said 
| report, or in the pretended testimony accom 
| panying the same. 


To exclude the possibility 
that said report might prejudice this ease, | 
have not only introduced the testimony of wit 
nesses to prove that said report was devised as 
a fraudulent pretext for issuing the proclama 
tion and certificate in favor of the sitting mem. 
ber, but have also proved by the witness, Hon 
T. W. Ham, (62,) a member of the so-called 
that that committee 


witness was present; that three other meetings 
were called by the chairman, but were attended 
by no member of the committee except the 
witness himself; that the session continued in 
no ease longer than half an hour; that at three 
of the meetings no witnesses were examined 
at all; and that at the fourth meeting only one 
witness, J. V. Fitch, was examined; go that the 
pretended testimonfattached to the ‘‘ Mallory 
report,’’ and covering (exclusive of Fitch’s) 
forty-eight printed pages, was never taken by 
the committee at all, unless taken at a single 
session, which was, of course, an impossibil- 
ity. Ihave further shown by the same witugss 
that the ‘* Mallory report’? was concocted by 
Mallory and Cohen, members of the coynmit 

tee, and Upham, its clerk, who, having been 
elected a member of the common council of 
Little Rock at the same election, was person 

ally interested in the investigation, and unfit 
to serve as clerk; that these men refused tu 
take the testimony of witnegses who were 
acquainted with the facts and ready to testify ; 
that the pretended report and testimony were 
not submitted to the other members of the 
committee before their presentation to the sen- 
ate; that it was currently reported and gener- 
ally believed in the Legislature, and in the 
community, that éhe ‘‘ Mallory report’? was 
designed to afford the Governor a pretext for 


If proof had been |! issuing the certificate to the sitting member 
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and that immediately after the adjournment | 


of the Legislature, both Mallory and Cohen 


were app yinted to lucrative offices by the Gov- 


enor, J ais 
Johneon, 62; 
t 
‘ 


G. W. McDiar 


S. Holland, 62; 


» show, by the testimony of T. P. | 


mid, 61: H. Green, 59; J. L. Hodges, 60 — | 
whose pretended testimony accompanies the 


‘‘Mallory report’’—that they never testified 
before the committee at all; 
Green and Hodges, made statements before 
the clerk, which he falsely reported. 


that two of them, | 


show, by the testimony of J. L. Hodges, 69, | 


and W.J. Hynes, 68, that a senator attempted 
to expose the fraudulent character of the report 


when it was presented, but was at once put 
! 


down by the chair, 

[ will now present some few extracts from 
the testimony of witnesses, taken subject to 
cross examination, which show the corrupt 


and fraudulent nature of this infamous report. 
T. J. Johnson, page 62, says: 


*'T bave seen said report, which is printed and 

now before me, signed ‘Mallory,’ I never was be- 
tore said committee; never 
any such committee of the General Assembly of Ark- 
ansas, and never gave any evidence before any 
uch committee. I never saw or knew of such 
committee. I have heard such a committee spoken 
of. That part of said report which purports to be 
my testimony, taken before said committee, 18 a 
fabrication, never was before any member or 
other officer of said committee as a witness.” 


Samuel Holland, on page 62, eays: 


**Tlave seen the printed report signed ‘Mallory,’ 
which purports to be a report of said senate in refer- 
enee to said frauds. I never was before said com- 
mittee ag a witness, nor before any member or officer 
of such a committee, and never gave any evidence 
before any such committee or officer thereof. The 
statement in said pretended report, that I appeared 
before said committee, is a falsehood and a fabrica- 
tion. I was never asked to appear before said 
committee.”’ 


Hon. Thomas W. Ham, a member of this 
Mallory committee, on pages 63 and 64, says: 


“The report of Mallory was never submitted to 
me. Said Mallory was considered the leader for 
CLAYTON and party in the senate. In the house of 
representatives, Cohen voted withthe Clayton party 
on all questions, and was considered one of the 
leaders in that interest.’’ . . ‘ . ‘ 

** It was currently reported and generally believed 
in the Legislature and in the community that the 
‘Mallory’ report to the senate, referred to by me, 
was designed to furnish a pretextto GovernorCLay- 


was summoned before | 








Arkansas Centested Election—Mr. Boles. 


Hon. Joseph Brooks, on page 67, says: 

‘The report asked about was not presented to the 
said senate until after the 8th or 10th of February, 
1871. I was sworn in as senator from Pulaski and 
White counties on or about the lst of February, 1871, 


| and remained in my seat just eightdays; said * Mal- 


| Edwards, and for the purpose of excluding from the 


| to the Legislature from Pulaski county, but were 


| of facts. 


| cate themselves. 





| ably he meansto say they did not swear so in 


| certainly entitled to the credit of being original 


ron for him togive the certificate of election to John | 


Kdwarads.”’ 


G. W. McDiarmid, another wifness named 
in the ** Mallory report,’’ on page 61, says: 


‘IT have oxamined said report, signed’ Mallory.’ | 


I never appeared before said committee, nor was I 
ever summoned to appear before said committee, 
nor any other committee of the said General Assem- 
bly on that subject. I never gave any such evidence 
before said committee as is contained or alleged in 
said report. 

* And further deponent saith not. 

‘*Major Harrington, counsel for John Edwards, 
contestee, appeared, but waived any cross-examin- 
ation of the last two witnesses.” 


J. L. Hodges, another witness mentioned in 
said report, on pages 69 and 70, says: 
have seen andexamined said report; I never 


was before said committee or examined by them, || 


nor any other committee of said Legislature, on said 
subject. I never was before any officer of any such 
committee, except the clerk of said ‘Mallory’ com- 
mittee, whose name was D. P. Upham. He swore 
and examined me in the abscence of the committee, 
and reported my testimony taken by him falsely. 
stated to said Upham, at the time, that what he had 
there written down was not my evidence; and I re- 
fused to sign or sanction said reported testimony, 
and I never did sign or sanction it. I applied to 
Mallory, the chairman of said committee, to go be- 
fore the sail committee and give my deposition 
properly, which 
afterward madé an affidavit of these statements I 
made to Upham and the chairman, Mallory, and 
handed it to Senator Caraloff, and he tried to get 
said affidavit before the senate of the State, but 
failed to have it done. This was when the said 
‘Mallory’ report was presented to the senate, Sen- 
ator Caraloft also at the same time presented other 
affidavits of a similar character to mine in the sen- 
ate; all of which was denied, and the report was 
adopted under the previous question and without 
debate. Senator Caraloff was a senator of the State, 
from Benton and Washington counties, and an active 
supporter of General John Edwards for Congress in 
the election of 1870." 


{ never was permitted to do. I | 











} 


| printed evidence in this case going to confirm 


/member attempts to explain the matter by 
| saying that if the witnesses did not testify so 


| by judges elected by the people, namely, 
| Gray, Badgett, Kastman, and Campbell; and 


| duties faithfully in accordance with law, this 
| wise, virtuous, and industrious committee saw 


| man, and Campbell) ought to be declared void for 
| the reasons stated.”’ 


lory’ report had not been presented until after my 
exclusion from the said senate. I had been elected 
as n senator from said counties in 1870, by over 1,700 
waijority, according to the returns made to the office 
of the secretary of State. I believe, and it was the 
general belief and understanding that the object of 


ro ] the Mallory report was for the purpose of furnishing 
“iSO |} 


a pretext and support to Governor CLayTon fraud- 
ulently to issue a certificate of election to General 


said Legislature Republicans who had been elected 


opposed to Governor CLayTen’s election to the 
United States Senate. ‘The said Mallory report 
was grossly unfair, and a gross misrepresentation 
Republicans, after repeated written appli- 
cations made to said committee, were denied the 
right to appear before that committee and vindi- 
They were denied the right to 
introduce witnesses before said committee and have 
them examined and their testimony reported. 
am satisfied that the facts and showing would have 
been different, and have established a full vindica- 
tion, if these witnesses had been called before said 
committee, and had been permitted to testify there.” 


More evidence might be quoted from the 


the evidence already adduced, showing the base 
and fraudulent character of this most infamous 
report. 

Since we have taken our evidence, exposing 
the character of this report, and among other 
things showing that the evidence which they 
report as having been taken was in fact never 
taken; that it is a base fabrication ; the sitting 


before this committee they did somewhere 
else, and that the energetic clerk of this com- 
mittee found itand made evidence of it. Prob- 


person, but did so by attorney. 

The testimony already read is certainly suf- 
ficient to show the origin, nature, aud object 
of this most extraordinary document. It is 


and being without a precedent, and most assur- 
edly entitles its author to the name he bears, 
that of being the ‘* unprecedented senator.’’ 
The object of this document was to give the 
Governor a pretext for giving the certificate to 
the sitting member, as is abundantly and con- 
clusively shown by the evidence just read. Of 
course some excuse had to be given by the 
Governor for giving the certificate to the sit- 
ting member, when it was publicly known that 
he was defeated by more than 2,000 majority. 

Before closing my remarks on this report, 
[ wish to remind the House that the testimony 
in this case shows completely, and beyond 
question, the regularity, legality, and fairness 
of the elections held at each and all of these 
assailed precincts, except Gray precinct, and 
we introduced no testimony as to that one; if 
we had, doubtless we could have proved the 
same of that precinct. 

This Mallory committee, it will be seen, as 
they report, took a scrutinizing view of the 
election held in some ten or twelve of the 
voting places of the county. They found 
some of them, as they were in fact, held by 
their favorite judges; others were held in part 
by their appointed judges; these were dealt 
with lightly in making out their opinion; but 
others were found that had been held alone 


although they were chosen in strict conformity 
to law, and although they had performed their 


fit, in the plenitude of their wisdom, to close 
their report as follows: 


‘* Yourcommittee are therefore of opinion that the 
elections in those townships (Gray, Badgett, East- 
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They of course concur in the opinion of y 
supreme court expressed in relation to = 
first and third wards of Little Rock and ky . 
township. ” 

The report embracing the opinion gj, 
recited was made to the senate of Mahone 
aud was, under the whip and spur of the = 
vious question, (shutting off debate as re 20 
sians sometimes do,) declared adopted, om 
withstanding several members were on the} 
feet in their places demanding to be heard i 
opposition to its adoption, and denouncing jj 
as a fraud, a swindle, and a fabrication. 

By its adoption the senate expresses th. 
opinion of the committee that the elections j, 
the precincts named ‘‘ ought to be declare 
void.’’ It does not: appear from this report 
what authority this committee or the Sengis 
would have to declare these elections yojj. 
not the secretary of State, for the count had 
long before that time been made by that of. 
cer, and the time had long since passed for 
casting up and arranging the vote as provided 
by law. The Governor, it is true, had no 
made any proclamation of the result, but the 
law does not give him any discretion in the 
matter, and therefore he could not have heey 
expected to declare these elections yoid, |; 
may have been intended as a little timely 
advice given for the information and guidance 
of this House in the determination of this 
case. 

It will be remembered that in the certificate 
given the sitting member by the Governor, i: 
is stated that it is founded on the returns made 
to the secretary of State’s office. By refer. 
ence to the Congressional Globe of the 10th of 
January, 1872, it will appear that the Gov. 
ernor states that he based the certificate on 
the opinion of the supreme court, of which | 
have spoken, and on this ‘* Mallory report.” 
Now, since he has, as we say in Arkansas, 
‘‘ acknowledged the corn,’’ that he did get his 
information from these bodies (which were 
mainly creatures of his creation) instead of 
from the source provided by law, the secre: 
tary of State, let us inquire what is the effect 
of these opinions? Let us see.if indeed they 
do give the sitting member the majority of 
50 votes awarded him by the Governor's 
proclamation ; and if not, there will not be so 
much as a pretext for this violation of the law 
on the part of the Governor. 

EFFECT OF THE OPINIONS OF THE SUPREME COURT 


AND THE ““MALLORY COMMITTEE,’’ ON THE VOTE IN 
PULASKI COUNTY. 


Votes 
The original returns and count made, gave me 3,2%7 
POUR UR RIO ii Si Le hii dah Mi cddescsecd tires 1,166 


Dip eer ic msiewnnlacdited.adaliaaa ance 2 


In the opinion of the supreme court, the 
first and third wards, Little Rock and Eagle 
township, as originally returned, should be de: 
clared void, and the statement of votes subse 
quently sent up by the clerk should be sub 
stituted. 


Votes. 

My majority at these polls was.......c....cc0000 8 
Which, being subtracted from my majorityas 
shown above, leaves me a majority of .......-. 1,8 
Majority of votes cast for sitting member ac- , 
cording to subsequent statement...............- .. 42 
Which, being taken from above, leaves me 2 
OS ER EE TE 


This is the majority given me by the suprem? 
court opinion, and in delivering that opinioe 
the court expressly decided that all the other 
voting precincts assailed had been prope! 
returned and counted. 

The Mallory committee, as before shown, * 
presses the opinion ‘‘ that the elections 1 the 
townships of Gray, Badgett, Eastman, ®! 
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Campbell ought to be declared void.’’ If this | subject to the cross-examination of the sit- 
7 ting member and many of them were cross- | 


, done, the result is as follows : 


Votes. 
My majority in these townships i8...........2+:-0+ 856 
Which still leaves me & majority in Pulaski “ 
ray ity outside this counlynocccccc. 2 
My majority in Sint OREM ce scctvenesoesces aie earers _8 


It is evident that if the Governor did base 
the certificate on the opinions of these self- 
constituted boards of canvassers, he has, or 
they have, made a mistake in the addition, 
and thereby given the sitting member 58 votes 
more than he is entitled to, or given me 
z@ yotes less than I am entitled to, even 
under these opinions; and in doing so gives 
a majority of 50 votes to the sitting member 
instead of the majority of 8 votes to which it 
s evident I am entitled under these opinions. 
Doubtless the Govenor may excuse this error 
in addition, which itis evident he has made, on 
the ground of the hurried manner in which he 
pressed this count to a final close; for it will 
be borne in mind that he was only about three 
months in ascertaining that the sitting member 
has a majority of 50 votes; and that is more 
than any one else has been able to do in more 
than a year’s time. 

Had the Governor discovered this mistake 
before issuing the certificate, and before making 
proclamation, he doubtless would have sought 
further information from his ‘‘ Mallory com- 
mittee,’ and doubtless he would have been 
promptly furnished whatever information he 
desired} and as desired. Had it appeared 
necessary to complete the pretext for the Gov- 
ernor’s action in complying with his part of 
the bargain made with Mr. Gantt, this com- 
mittee could and would have solemnly given it 
astheir opinion that Big Rock, Ashley, Pyeatt, 
or some other township with a large Repub- 
lican majority, ‘should be declared void.”’ 

The tables from which I make the foregoing 
calculations of the votes will be found on pages 
33, 134, and 135, of the printed evidence in 
this case. 

EVIDENCE OF THE REGULARITY, LEGALITY, AND FAIR- 
NESS OF THE ELECTIONS AT ALL THE ASSAILED PRE- 
CINCTS. 

The answer of the sitting member to my 
notice of contest warned me that he would 
introduce in evidence of the alleged frauds in 
Palaska county, not only the records and files 
of the Legislature of Arkansas, and the records 
and files of the supreme court of that State, 
but that he would introduce ‘‘ other evidence’ 
in proof of these alleged frauds. Of course I 
presumed this other evidence would be the 
lestimony of living witnesses, and took it for 
granted that he would follow up the line of 
attack indicated in the ‘Mallory report, ”’ 
which assailed the regularity, legality, and 
fairness of the elections held at the precincts 
herein named. And expecting the sitting 
member would fulfill his promise to furnish 


the testimony of witnesses in this case, I pre- | 


pared myself to meet such testimony, by offer- 
ing the testimony of witnesses on my own 
sehalf to negative in advance the sitting mem- 
ber’s promised testimony, and to show that the 
élections in all of the precincts named were 
‘awful, regular, and valid, and that none of 
them could lawfully be rejected from the can- 
vass, and it will be found by reference to the 
printed evidence that I have clearly established 
the legality, regularity, and fairness of the 
— held at each and all of these pre- 

‘nets, 

This I establish by the testimony of living 
witnesses who were well acquainted with the 
‘acts about which they were called to testify, 
and whose eredibility is unimpeached and 
‘mmpeachable, and whose intelligence is 
‘need by their testimony, all of whom were 


examined by the United States district attor- | 


ney, who was the sitting member's counsel. 

[ will not weary the patience of the House 
by speaking of all these different precincts, 
but will ask to be indulged while I present one 
or two of them as fair illustrations of the man- 
ner in which these elections were held. To 
understand the testimony respecting the sev- 
eral precincts it is necessary to refer to certain 
sections of the election laws of the State of 
Arkansas, being sections four, seven, and six- 
teen of those laws which define the duties of 
the judges of elections and the sheriff and 
county clerks. 


oa 


Ho. ov Reps. 


x 


appointed by the registration board. I do not m 
member their first names; I know the men very 
well; have known them fortwoyears. B.A. Needles 


| and Pullen were elected clerks by the judges; James 


Rowland acted as sheriff. They were all sworn be- 
fore they proceeded toact. The polls were not open 
until about twenty-five minutes past eight. Up to 
this time but one of the appointed officers was pres 

ent at the polls,and that was Woods. Theothertwo 


| judges, Williams and Aikins, were elected at the 


The authors of the ‘‘ Mallory report’’ recom- | 


mend the rejection of the vote from the pre- 
cinct of Eagle, and found the recommendation 
on the pretended testimony of one E. T. Lind- 
say, to be found on pages 66 and 67 of that 
report. He is made to swear, among other 
things, that he was one of the three appointed 
judges for that precinct; that he reached the 
polls a little after eight o’clock in the morning, 
the hour prescribed by law for the opening of 
the polls; that there were no polls opened 
when heand his associate judges opened theirs ; 
that the elected judges opened their polls at 
about the same time, or later. 

But the evidence in this case, taken subject 
to cross-examination, shows that the judges 
were elected after eight o’clock, that being by 


law the hour at which judges may be elected | 


in the absence of the appointed judges; that 
they were chosen unanimously by the people; 
that no other judges were present; that the 


proceedings were fair; that the second ballot- | 


box was opened at eleven o’clock in the fore- 
noon; that J. Steele, one of the appointed 


and openly declared that to be the lawful box; 


and that Lindsay himself also declared this to | 


be the lawful box ; that Steele arrived at half 
past eight o’clock in the morning, and Lindsay 
at a later hour; that the officers of the elected 
polls had the regular poll-books; and that all 
the proeeedings were conducted lawfully and 
in good faith. 

Jerry Steele, one of the appointed judges 
who held the second polls in Bagle township, 
which, in connection with Manuel’s evidence, 
together with the evidence of the two Glas- 
coes, (pages 53 and 54,) Bowman, (page 55,) 
McClellan, (page 65,) and Armstrong, (page 
56,) totally destroy the pretended evidence of 
Lindsay as reported by the ‘‘ Mallory com- 
mittee.’’ 

The authors of the ‘‘ Mallory report’’ also 
recommend the rejection of the vote from 
Kastman precinct, and give what purports to 
be the testimony of witnesses relating thereto. 
But the evidence taken in this contest shows 
that at twenty-five minutes past eight o’clock 
a. m., according to the watches of three differ- 
ent persons then present, B. F. Woods, one 
of the appointed judges, took his place at the 
polls; that two judges were then unanimously 
elected by the people ; that no other appointed 
judge was present at the time; that thirty 


voters were present; that it was nine o'clock || 


before any other appointed judge arrived ; 
and that the election was conducted regular] 
and in good faith. (G. W. Akins, 34; H. H. 
Pugh, 35.) 

The evidence | present is that of Major Pugh, 
to be found on pages 35 and 36, who testifies 


in relation to the election held in Eastman | 


township as follows: 


“T have heretofore given my deposition in this 
contest here. I was at the polls in Eastman town- 
ship part of the day at the election mentioned. 
Thomas Boles and John Edwards, parties to this 
contest, were voted for for Congress at said election. 
There were three judges held said election; Woods, 
Williams, and Aikins were the judges. Woods was 


| those who had been appointed. 


polls by the voters then present, before the voting 
commenced, and before the oflicers were sworn. 
The sheriff (Rowland) stated to the voters that he 


| had the ballot-boxes and books, which I saw him 


have; and hethen asked if the judges were there, 
oods answered 
that he was one. Rowland then asked again if 
there were any others there, and no one responded. 


| Rowland then stated to the voters that there would 


be two judges of election to be elected by the loyal 
voters present. Some person nominated, [ think, 
Aikins first; he was voted for and elected unan- 
imously; then Williams was elected in the same 
manner as the other judge of election. After the 
officers were all sworn they opened the polls and 
proerenes to hold the election according to law. 
iverything was regular, so far as | couldsee; I never 
saw a more quiet election; everybody voted who 
desired to vote; all those present; [ recognized them 
as citizens of the township; I have no doubt that 
they were bona fide voters, those present. To all 
appearances the election was free, fair, and equal; 
do not think there was an angry word spoken while 
I was there. Voters kept coming and going, and 
voting during the time | was there; I left the polls 
about half past ten o’clock in the morning. Before 


| L left I should judge there were 75 votes cast, and J 


met half a dozen squads of six and ten voters each 
going down to the polls; [know that there is at least 
350 or 360 Republican majority in the township, when 
it is properly worked up. [ama practicing lawyer.”’ 


This evidence which I have read in relation 


| to the elections held in Eagle and Eastman 











| offered any such. 
judges, voted at the box of the elected judges, || 


townships is only a sample, and a fair sample, 
of the evidence of the numerous witnesses who 
testify in relation to the elections held in the 
assailed precincts; and I maintain that it is 
sufficient to overthrow very strong proof in 
Opposition to it, if the sitting member had 
He has, however, wholly 
failed to present the testimony of any witness 


| whatever in opposition to the averments made 


in my notice of contest, or in support of the 
averments made in his answer. ‘Therefore I 
contend that the fact of the legality, regularity, 
and fairness of the elections held at these pre 
cincts is not only established by my testimony, 


| but is left undisputed save by the reckless 


averments of the sitting member. 

On the first page of the *‘ Mallory report ’”’ 
great stress is laid on their assertion that it 
was the duty of the registrars to make out 
copies of the registration lists for the judges 
of election, and that there was something very 


| suspicious in the fact that the clerk of the 


county court made out such copies and deliv- 
ered them to the sheriff. Can it be possible 
that this wise and learned (?) committee was 
ignorant of the provisions of the law which 


| has just been read, making it the imperative 


duty of the county clerk to do this very thing? 
Or have they willfully made such assertions 
for the purpose of misleading others? They 
state that the board of registrars furnished 
copies to the judges; if so, this accounts for 
there being two sets of registration books for 


| some of the precincts. 


The sitting member has complained that 


| men registered in one precinct were permitted 


to vote in another; and especial mention bas 
been made by him ofthe deputy sheriffs. The 
gentleman certainly knows that it was the duty 


| of the sheriff to have deputies at each of the 


voting places, and that it is by law made the 


| duty of the clerk of the county court to trans- 
| fer the certificate of registration of any voter 


requesting it to be done. This, in part, ac- 
counts for the fact that more voted in some of 
the precincts than were registered there, but 
this is not the main reason of the excess of 
votes over the registration. That reason | 


|| will give presently. 


‘Thus we have shown by the clearest of pret 
that this committee have not only falsely re- 


| ported the facts as to the elections at the 
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assailed precincts, but have, either willfully John Armstrong, on page 340, testifies as “Answer. He was not supporting Boles; it was, vnenirat 
, : ; oie - 7 ms rats ¢ : 8th conspie 
or ignorantly (either of which is inexcusable | follows: pees Lee eee ne al eeees Bob MPpering hie regis 
here) misrepresented the provisions of the law Tt was the general understanding and beliefin the || was in favor of Edwards and his outhit Te he ‘ate it 
iat ° . t j " » electi af ‘ Q ’ ’ ’ : : 3 lauly 4 
applicable to the holding of such elections. community, before the election and afterward, that Governor CLayToN’s room and heard him -— in ( Fal 
There was one statement made in this report Governor CLAYTON, Fitch, and Chamberlain were || eight or ten men who were present, ‘that he w.-,,.” ee . 
_ om = _ . I supporting Edwards for Congress, and urging the || these men to stand by him, so that he could qe frends 
that | was almost constrained to believe, not || defeatof Boles. Thegeneraltalk among prominent || ¢hat Brindle-tailed ticket; ’ tk j ; Cleat ontit 
, ; a aces soni faver of the || Be ee tee, eenens that is, the whole Br, ton ent! 
that there was any more evidence adduced to || Clayton men was that Cayton was in favor of the |) die-tail ticket. He was talking then about Boles fer doi 
salsital 0 ham Sinem ene luced to estab- defeat of Boles, and wanted him defeated, 1 have || }}rooks. and Hodges. This was before the le atter GU! 
a sa ead — — oe a . ‘ be wee never heard anybody dispute that, or that thers was || Fitch, Danforth, and Governor Hadley woe , shown by 
h other statements made by them, but from || any doubt of it inthe publicmind. Ihave no doubt || ent. I remember there was quite a room ful] bres. " respe 


e fact that it was so often made and reiter- {| that CLayton wished todefeat Boles myself. I went || not like the conversation and left the roses.” I did 


out into thecounty about ten miles from Little Rock, ras the § 


‘ ia te ’ » nay re AK { ] ] . . . ° : . 

~~ 1. This statement be G have had no little || and found tickets je the aaa of colored men = This man Fitch, just named, was one of t] to cut m 

nfluence in causing the Governor to act 80 could not read. They were Democratictickets, wit Gov co eee J es ae eed 
2 ot ; mi , overnor’s good reg S 7 friends ¢ 
promptly on the information given him by Edwards’s name at the head. ‘These colored voters | 1 J em TT vee of whom he spoke as & 
OO age i as + ss il = neem jee informed me that they had received these tickets about tovohn Agery. ramberlain Was under. they ve 

nis ¢ lee tee, and upon which t SayS he |) from E. i. Chamberlain.” stood to be one of the Governor’s candidates had the 
va s rartifies : ee ‘ > : yr ‘é P e i . = . 
ive ie oer bi -~ of elec ton { a oO MA & Andrew Alexander, on pages 28 and 29, \| for the Legislature even while engaged ” wi ald b 
ps py a es tee toa Bu Me testifies as follows: || registering the vote of the county. He ppi. and that 
ae a npr TOOKS 8 os ‘) tok - va ur. ‘“* Governor CLAYTON Was senerally understood to liecly announced himself as such a day or two about o 
rooks, WhO 18 supposed to KnOW Who Ds SONS- support Edwards. I had a talk with CLayToN once || af he cl f is j “s : r words 

! eae te AS. } “ after the ciose of registration, ran : or wore 

n law are. somewhat shook our faith in this before the election; the last time I talked together 8 . on the Dem 


att . 1. é * 8 Such t 
with him [ asked what Boles had done that he ocratic ticket, and was declared elected, and m ¢ 
; “eg should not support him for Congress. He said Boles || Was one of the Governor's chief mana that my 
lie had no relative or son mn 7 Ww * that name. ye a man of no weight, no influence in ae | friends in the Legislature, as is show advantag 
And so, after 0 e thi thole repor s wanted se tdwards re, at lin ’ r are, . 
And so, after looking this whole report || he wanted to send Edwards up there, a man that || Gantt’s, Garland’s, and Watkin’s testin their ut 


often-repeated statement, when he testified that 


v)y , 
oe 
n by 











+] : . had some influence. He went on to state that Ed- || 10ny “ie 
hroug re i at s Cc e have, 7 rh | , ; : ‘ { bein: 
eo . ; a or I th e Saas Commer h ae wards was a sharp, shrewd man. The general un- || After the adjournment of the Legislature, My 0! being 
Miuhly OT through ignorance, not only mis- derstanding in the community was that Governor || Chamberlain, although a Democrat was o their rig 
repre yn the —e = a in roreees eevee eee connected with Fitch in trying to his valuable services to Governor Ci iene they inte 
to the elections held in Pulaski county, but were : : r ae  furt! 
. et r : Q- . ) » oC any turt 
lave misrepresented the relationship existing Jesse W. Devine, on page 27, testifies as || i yeen vets ee ees } a lreds of 
between Moses Reed and Joseph Brooks follows: re ty aatiwfe, pobre Na es ucert read wilt tration i 
: a Se ne . f y satis a ‘ : Gn re 
he sitting member charges that myself and It was generally understood, with all whom I || oe — Oe eae ea = Gor. hance f 
friends formed an illegal combination for the had conversation, white and black, that Governor || €TMOT, instead of being a friend of mine, was 1 ee 
WrienG Fe On iliceat com” <1 i . LAYTON Was in foros 3 Edwards. I belicve it was || a bitter opponent. Indeed, it was notorioy pou 
surpose Of securing my election, by Gepriving is p ose »fes s.”? , : : a See 
rp ed 8 of the y ae oe rm | The ils purpose to Gof - ole _ || throughout the district that he was doing ever; ere 
i x es SS Peclies Re gene Dr. John Kirkwood, one of the leading || thing in his power to secure my defeat, not ment ac 
pee nig 1a8 Tn ‘ee ot ea In vk oe cer | spirits of and principal leaders in the Demo- || only by unfair and foul means in Pulaski and in 
} y ‘omes «1 } Y Vit rery > oTrace . . * ® om . . : r : ‘ ay 
Then int ” un 4 tl ae ’ ane Fah cratic party of Arkansas, on page 18, testifies || county, but throughout the district he was availabl 
State Was hie fic ie ae ‘oh sade oi <h "1 as follows: manipulating registration so as to secyre my avon 
“State we i "ie an atic: 4 ose ss . " . , 4-89 : . eo ohts 
late Was his trend, 7 d emphatically opposet [ voted for and supported John Edwards as the || defeat and the election of his partisans to the rights : 
to me; that he had the entire control of the | Democratic Conservative candidate for Congress in || Lecislature with the 
registration of the voters and the appointment the district, whom I considered the Conservative || - 2 ; had bee: 
of the judges of election who received and _emovenin candidate. I was a member of the ||. In counties where the Republican majority to many 
} 7 iv ) iO \ ds ‘ +i ma, : ss . ° . ; . » .* | i 
counted the votes when cast; and it is further || ¢& rd port conven ent ascemniod ard caning into || was large, but the candidates of the party fix and tl 
tes ast; an consideration or for the purpose of nominating a he St Penh eas F “sys os and tar 
lown by the evidence in this case that the | candidate for Congress in the third congressional the State Legislature were unwilling to pledge marshal 
Governor over and over asserted that he had || district of the State, in the fall of 1870, in Septem- themselves to the support of the Governor for louied 
o : 7 sey Pere : | ber last. Before the assembling of that convention || election to the United States Senate. the resis wae 
ue poh ical cards in his hands and that he I had a conversation with some of Governor CLay- coat 7 we Sage! tad era sedate | ted to ' 
intended to play them. In order that it may | 70's friends, and particularly with Senator Hadiey, trars were instructed to register and use their just me 
be understood whom the Governor favored the substance of wen wor't Mi: that if we did not influence to secure the defeat of the Kepub voter wh 
; aie : eins: ck oh : nominate they would give us a fair registration un- ic idate ig - pand “a ? 
| will read a few extracts from only a few of der the law, which they failed afterward todo. In a Sere ee especially where the wane poll-boc 
the many witnesses testifyingto these facts. accordance with the conversation I advised that no |} dates of the Democratic party would pledge they ha 


Colonel Joseph Brooks, on pages 66 and 67, nomination be made, and succeeded, with others, in themselves to vote for the Governor, which And thi: 
restifien an follows’ preventing any nomination. . . || they did do in many instances, and in other of the | 
9 Pete ae in oa Ai ali ik ala oa Ud lo fully understand Doctor Kirkwood s testi- } instances they merely pledged themselves not and thid 
lican during the entire time, and John Edwards a || ™Ony i must be borne in mind that General || to oppose him; all of which pledges they 


+ ° ‘ Huty 
Vemocrat. 1 know that Judge Thomas Boles was | Edwards was a candidate at the time of the || faithfully performed. ny 


tion; a 


the regular Republican nominee of the Republican || eonyersation mentioned ; t 4 

convention of the district, as 1 presided over said || Williz M ap ‘ 54 atift i In other counties, where the Democrats were why so 
convention in 1870, Edwards was supported by the j iiiam Manuel, on page 4, testifies as known to be largely in the majority, but the the vot: 
Democratic party#broughout the said district, and | follows: Republican candidates being partisans of the when t] 

, "Vs ‘ ter . 8 > t ic , . “ . . . . Wi 

the Clayton Republican: ot Pulaski county, the It was the general and common understanding || Governor, the registrars were instructed to alias 
latter numbering about fifty. I understood the || and belief in the community that Governor CLay- ; h D : , ce eae me time 
object of these men to be to defeat Boles and the || rox, Fiteh, and Chamberlain were supporting John || Tes!ster the Democratic vote down to five votes judges 


oe gg ee nee ee ae Edwards for Congress, and doing what they could to || Or carry the county Republican. In other 
rae. lls as ne genera agers ane ) : ic lefeat 3 Ss: i he A ; : . ° : ig » 
ctananite. Th weal toenail tediesteedl te tha || oe Poles; and thas Witeh was eepoinied ane Kept counties still, men not entitled to register 
community, and believed, and [ have nodoubt of it | the registrars, would not register colored men who under the law, were permitted to do so with 


clearly ; 
and as 
the regu 








myself, that Pow ' uL CLay ae pe Governor of || were qualified voters. Some of these men weremen || Out taking the oath required of them, after registrat 
» Sta ‘, as w ‘ ( » g direc- . Tre - a . - . s 3 . - 
fe or 8 mad tem pat y, " 8 — eevee Ls rece || of fauailic s, and offered to prove that they were en- || agreeing to vote for CLayTon’s friends for the ae 
'on wc this movement, and desired the defeat of titled to vote, but he would not hear them or permit kee isl - hiel a | ne present 
Boles and the election of Edw ards. ; ve | them to register. Fitch looked at them,and the only 4egis ature, Ww ncn they did, and at the salle did not 
John Agery, on page 33, testifies as follows: || excuse he gave was that he declared they were not || time voted for the sitting member. Many their Jeg 
‘heard Fitch say at another time, when he was || (id enough. It was apparent to every one who saw || men, legal voters, were denied registration held the 
tight, that these ‘God damned niggers wererunnir a oe St they were O10 CNOUED tO VOLS Ent to i ‘aus 2] signed 
oo ee Seay rr po a oe tg register. I knew that some of them were old enough wapons any cause whatever being assigned, and hel 
and that we would show them where they would myself. but was notoriously known to be because tuey to law, 
be.’ Governor CLAYTON was for Edwards, [ learned Henry Clay, on pages 37 and 38, testifies as || Were favorable to me and unfavorable to the fools in 
— his os with me, = tains against | followss | election of CLayTon’s partisans. Hundreds probab] 
soles, and told me his reasons for being against || =... ° ‘ : ee atrne ; ‘or that hy Wiant 
him. le said Boles was fighting him, and had || .., Everywhere I went in the county they supposed of men were thus denied registration for that by Fitel 
voted wrong on some railroad. He said Boles did || I aes Champerisin were supporting Edwards || Cause, and thatalone. In some instances mei when th 
not want him to go to the United States Senate; || and the Democrats. That was the common under- || were i is j erved four their} 
fhat he, the Governor, wanted to gothere. Lasked || Standing. Out in Gray and Richwoods townships oye, Sanne reperetjon who had ‘A ihe “ele Juc 
CLAYTON how we should go to work togeta Repub- | the Democrats, white men, said to me, ‘You damn and Hive years in the United States Army" This the 
lican Legisinture, and send him to the United States ningers eek yee are going to get Boles, STOCKER. greater part of the time during the rebellion— and the 
Semate, Hesaid he had appointed good registrars all || &n¢ odges, and your men in, but your Yankee y iv i State i 
g * , t } > ern Owe ( v 
over the country. I told him we might have all || registrars have registered all.our fellows, and you = ae had never lived in a south juret] : 
that apd then that would not get Lieutenant Gov- || Diggers will have no show.’ I went into nearly all || UU! alter the war. " ay seh it Was th 
ernor oe outofthe way. He said he pledged 4 tounehipe in the county ouring pestatration. I | The proof in this ease shows that Fitca, the quiet an 
to cet Johnson out of the way, and intended towake || think there were from 75 to 100 voters whic saw , ’ : *p kj pnt} ‘ } 
: ; 7. es . 4 ’ § 1 COUN!) 1 
it good; that tye majority of the supreme ceurt of || in all, tarned away as I have stated, and denied the | penerane . good negnacenr of Pulask rtill- and the 
the State was with him, and he had the cards in his || rightof registration. They were colored men, Re- || 'OP after registration had closed, pu Son he? | 
own hands and he was going to play them. He said pedtioans, and sripads to Boles; they were in favor || cates of registration on deposit at the drink polls he 
that it was understood before this, between himand || of and desired Boles’s election. I never saw white || ; ; : sed in the ' 
° > 3s . st in te . 
Senator McDonald, that he was to go to the United || men turned away. ing salooas “* Little Rock, to be tl 5 citing were pe 
States Senate, and that ‘they might fight him as || . Question, Ww hat was the common understanding interest of the ticket on which the - 7 ad tha 
anal on they were a mind to, but he was going there | in the commusity 98 tp whow Governor Oua¥rox was || member was running, and they were so ust The s 
in spite of hell and high water.’ ” || in favor of for Congress, Boles or Edwards; and . 5 yere noi and ile 
asd, stan the ognsnns’ es ventateak Ook Palak state whether you ever had any conversation with | o the proof shows, by men pam aad ule 
nor’s registrar for Palaski || Governor CLaytox on the subject, or heard him say | entitled to vote. ULayTo! 


county, and one of his principal tools there. unything in the matter? || Witness after witness have testified « f the here, 
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\yepiracy on the part of the Governor and 
nic registrars to defeat a fair election, espe- 
cially in Pulaski county. It is shown by in- 
coptrovertible evidence that hundreds of my 
‘aends in this county, who were beyond ques- 
son entitled to vote, were refused registration 
afer doing their utmost to secure it. It is 
-hown by dozens of witnesses, and gentlemen 
of respectability and high standing, that it 
eas the settled determination of the Governor 
+ eut my vote down as low as possible. The 
fiends of the Governor openly boasted that 
they were running the election, and that they 
i4d the result in their own hands, and that I 
would be defeated; that they had the count, 
and that they knew what they were talking 
‘hout when they said I would not be elected, 
or words to that effect. 

Such threats alarmed my friends. They saw 
that my opponents meant to take some unfair 
advantage of them, and they resolved to do 
their utmost to avert the threatened danger 
of being swindled out of the free exercise of 
their right to vote, and whatever was done, 
they intended to see it, and if possible prevent 
any further wrong being perpetrated. Hun- | 
dreds of them had already been refused regis- 
tration in Pulaski county. There was but one 
chance for these men to yet get their rights to 
participate in the election, and that chance lay 
i an appeal to the provisions of the enforce- 
ment act of Congress, passed May 31, 1870; 
and in order that this law might be made 
available to them, they appealed to the United 
States marshal to assist them in asserting their 
rights under that law. And in compliance 
with the request of these people, whose rights | 
had been denied them, he did send deputies 
to many of the voting precincts of the county, 
and through the assistance of these deputy 
marshals many of these men who had been 
denied the right of registration were permit- 
ied to vote under the provisions of the act 
just mentioned. Opposite the name of each 
voter who voted under this act are placed on the 
poll-books the letters ‘* 8. A.’’ signifying that 
they had voted under the enforcement act. 
And this isthe reason why more voted at some 
of the precincts than were registered there; 
and this is the reason why there were so many 
deputy United States marshals about the elec- 
tion; and in this may be found the reason 
why so many voters were on the ground or at 
the voting places so early; and being there 
when the hour of eight o’clock a. m. arrived, 
the time for opening the polls, and the appointed 
judges not being present, as the evidence 
clearly and positively shows they were not, 
and as the deputy sheriffs were present with 
the regular and lawful poll-books and lists of 
registration, and the law authorizing the voters 
present to appoint the judges, of course they 
cid not hesitate long to avail themselves of 
their legal right, and did elect the judges, who 
held the elections at several of the precincts, 
aud held them fairly and in exact conformity 
‘olaw. They would have been a pretty set of 
fools indeed if they had waited around there 
probably half the day for the judges appointed 
by Fiteh, the unscrupulous registrar, to come, 
vhen the law provided that they might select 
‘heir Judges, vote, aud go home to their work. 
this they did, and did with a unanimous voice, 
aud the election passed off peaceably and 
quietly. So far as my own observation went, 
Was throughout the district as peaceable and 
(uiet an election as ever was held in the State, 
and the evidence in this case shows that it was 
» ety payne election, especially at the 
polls held by the elected judges. ‘Ihe voters 
Were permitted to vote once and only once, 
ad that for whom they pleased. 
and i“ Situng member began his cry of frauds 
Cure Voting in Pulaski county as soon as 
2a er him the certificateand sent him 
“% ite has continued such cry from that | 
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day until this, uutil he is almost as hoarse asa 
raven; and yet, strange to say, he has not pre- 


sented a syliable of evidence toward establish- | 
But no doubt that was one 


ing his assertions. 
of the promises made by him when he got his 


certificate that he should raise as loud a ** stop- | 


thief’’ cry as possible in order to cover up the 


corruption of the Governor in issuing the cer- | 


tificate. I think the dodge will not win much 
longer. The truth will come sooner or later, 


and with it justice will be administered. When | 


this time comes the true and faithful will 
rejoice ; but the workers of iniquity will ** wail 
and gnash their teeth,’’ and well they may, foc 
‘vengeance is mine, saith the Lord; | will 
repay.’ 


By reference to sections thirty-two, thirty- | 


three, thirty-four, thirty-five, thirty-six, thirty- 
nine, forty-two, and fifty, of the election law of 
the State of Arkansas, found in the statutes of 


that State for the year 1868, it will be seen that | 


the folowing steps are to be taken to entitle a 


Representative toa seaton this floor: first, the || 


people must vote; then the election judges 
must make their returns to the county court 
clerks; then the county court clerks must 
make their returns to the secretary of State; 
then the secretary of State must canvass these 
returns in the presence of the Governor, and 
ascertain whois elected Representative, where- 
upon immediately the Governor is to issue his 
certificate of election. ‘The time when these 
duties are to be performed is expressly named 
by law: first, the voter shall vote on the day 
of election; second, the judges shall make 


| their returns to the clerks witbin three days 


thereafter; third, the clerks shall, within five 
days after the election, ar sooner, if all the 
returns are in, make his returns through the 
mail to the secretary of State: fourth, the 
secretary of State shall, within thirty days 


after the time allowed the clerks, and sooner, || 


if all the returns are in, make a canvass of 
the votes in the presence of the Governor; 
(in this case the deputy secretary of State 


testifies that the returns were all in within | 


twenty days;) fifth, the Governor shall im- 
mediately thereafier grant a certificate io 


the person having the highest number of | 


votes. ‘There is no further time given him, 
there is no postponement of the time for dis- 
charging his duties in the premises; and 


there is no good reason why he should have | 


any further time, for he has no count to make; 
the duty of ascertaining who is elected is not 
imposed on him. His duty, and his only duty 
in the premises is to announce the result as 
ascertained by the secretary of State, and to 
give the elected person official evidence of 
that result. 

The presumption is, until the contrary is 
shown, that the people and all these officials 
performed their respective duties in accordance 
with law. There has been but one official con- 
nected with this whole election from the cast- 
ing of the ballot to the last step required to be 
taken, whom it is shown by the evidence has 


failed to do his duty, and that officer was the | 
That officer, as has 


Governor of the State. 
been shown before, totally disregarded his 
duty as such Governor, and refused to issue 
any certificate for nearly three months, and 
when he did issue it he granted it to the can- 
didate whom he knew was defeated by more 
than 2,000 majority. 

But I have not rested on the presumption in 
favor of thé lawful discharge of the duties in- 
cumbent on the people and of the officers of 
election, from the judges at the polls to the 
secretary of State. I have presented proof on 
proof, showing and establishing the fact 
that they each and all faithfully performed 
their whole duty as required by law, and within 
the time prescribed by law. That the people 
went to the polls in an orderly and setetable 
manner, and each cast one vote and only one, 
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| and that one for the candidate of their choice ; 
|| that the judges of the elections held the elec 
tions in exact conformity to law and with.the 
utmost fairness; and that the elerks of the 
county courts and the secretary of State each 
'and all performed their duties exactly as 
required by law. 

Everything that could be done by the people 
themselves and the officers of election was 
done to secure a full, free, and fair, as well as 
legal expression of the voice atid will of the 
people in this election; but after all their pains 
and efforts in this behalf, their will is sup 
pressed, thwarted, and perverted by the action 
| of one man, by an unfaithful, “unscrupulous, 
and law-defying Governor, who scut the sitting 
member here to represent, not the people, but 
to represent the man who appointed and sent 
him here, PowetuCuiaytron. To deprive me of 
my‘seat here, as I have been thus far, the laws 
of my State have been trodden under foot by 
its chief Executive; the laws of the: United 
States have been defied with impunity, while 
the rights of the people have been grossly out- 
raged, and their voice stiiled and silenced, and 
the privileges of this House infringed upon, 
by this unfaithful and law-defying Governor. 

Mr. Speaker, in behalf of that principle on 
which our Government is founded, that ‘' the 
voice of the people is the voice of God,” which 
| has been unblushingly violated in this case, in 
behalf of the potency and purity of the ballot, 
which bas been defeated by fraud and corrup 
|| tion, and in behalf of all the people of the 
third district of Arkansas, whose rights have 
been grossly outraged, | appeal to this House, 
in the plentitude of its power, to vindieate the 
| voice of the people, to protect the purity of the 
ballet, and to do justice to my people and 
myself by admitting me to the seat to which | 
was elected by them, and which has been 
unanimously awarded méby the Committee of 
Elections. after a patient hearing and thorough 
investigation of this case. 
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REMARKS OF HON. A. T. McINTYRE, 
OF GEORGIA, 


Ix tne House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


February 10, 1872, 
| On the bill (HL. R. No. 1043) to establish an educa- 


it 
tional fund, and to apply the proeeeds of the 
| public lands to the education of the people. 

} 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. Speaker, in addition 
| to what I have already said on a former occa 
| sion I desire to add the following: 

The education of the people of this country 
| would be promoted by the diminution of their 
‘burdens. ‘Lhe laborer works to support his 
| family and educate his children, and ‘when 
| you diminish the proceeds of his labor by tax 
| ation you diminish his educational fund, and 
| to that extent delay and prevent the education 
| of the children of the laborer. The rich man 
| can educate his children without donations ; 
it is the poor that need the aid of legislation. 
| This bill proposes to aid the educational 
| interest of the country by donating one hal! 
| of the net proceeds of the sales of the public 
| lands, which sales amount to a little over 
two million dollars perannum. ‘The substitute 
proposes to give all of the net proceeds of sales. 
This Congress can and ought to go further 
toward aiding the people of this country. 
Congress can and ought to lessen these bur- 
dens of the people. 

| The currency of the country has assumed 
la position alarming to the country. The old 
| United States Bank was almost as nothing as 
| 


compared tothe present system. I!tisa power, 


with its numerous officials, tending to central- 
ism, and should be abolished’and the whole 
question remitted to the States, where it of 


ee 


. 


7 
i 
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right belongs. This would save to the laboring 
millions of people in this country millions of 
w paid out in carrying on this cur- 


money i Ww } 


reney machine 
Kindred to and growing out of the currency 
question is the banking system of the Govern- 
he Government of the United States 


paying to the banks of this country interest 
uut three hundred and thirty million dol- 
lars of bonds deposited with the Government, 

id furnishing the banks with a circulating 
medium of $300,000,000 for banking purposes, 
rest and without charge to them, 
and at a cost to the people of $20,000,000, 
and perhaps more. Under the old system of 
banking in this country, when the States char- 
tered the banks, the cost to the country was 

thing. ‘The banks then paid all expenses ; 

w the people do it. Then interest was low ; 
now itis high. This power should be remitted 
also to the States. Here are burdens of which 
the people should be relieved. 

The Government pays to its creditors over 
one bundred and twenty-five million dollars 
annually of interest. By law this interest is 
exempt from taxation, while that much interest 


on ap 


free of inte 


made by the people in any other way than in- 
terest on the publ c debt would be taxed over 
ix million dollars. This should be remedied 


and all classes put on the same footing. 

(he War Department now ina time of peace 
costs the people of this country over thirty-five 
million dollars, while the Navy costs only about 
nineteen million dollars. This should be re- 
duced at least to the same cost of the Navy 
Department, which would save to the people 
$15,000,000, 

The tariff as at present adjusted is onerous 
to the people. It is so high on some articles 
that it amounts to a prohibition, and when this 
ensues the increased price of the article caused 
by the tariff goes not into the Treasury of the 
United States, but into the coffers of the man- 


ufacturer. The rich can build factories, the 
poor cannot ; therefore this tariff is raised 
from all classes, including the laborer, for the 


benefit of the rich. Let the tariff be reduced 
to a revenue standard, without discrimination. 
This would save millions more to the people 
of the United States. 

The excess of receipts by the Government 
over its expenditures, including interest on the 
public debt, is over ninety million dollars. The 
officers of the Government claim to retain 


$50,000,000 annually to apply to the extin- | 


guishment of the debt. Retain thisand there is 
still a surplus of forty millions of money of the 
burden of which the people might be relieved 
by proper legislation, 

The salaries of the numerous officers of this 
Government were fixed at a time when the 
currency of this country was worth much less 
than it is now, an average of forty per cent. 
perhaps. If the salaries then fixed were a 
fair compensation then, they would now be a 
fair compensation reduced to meet the rise in 
the value of the currency. Do this and you 
save millions more to the people. 


rhe multiplication of officers by the Gov- | 
ernment, as well as the degeneracy of the | 
incumbents, has increased wonderfully the | 


number and amount of defalcations. The 
word ‘‘millions’’ will scarcely cover the ex- 
tent of the violations of trusts confided to the 
officers of the Government. 


Abolish all the |) 


offices with pay and without labor, abolish all | 


offices created for the man and not required || 


by the wants of the people. Establish a re- 
lorm in the civil service of the country which 


will work out of office all unfaithful agents, all | 


the thieves, all the plunderers of the public 


Treasury, and millions of dollars more will be | 


saved to the people of this country. 

The expenditures of the Government for the 
last fiscal year, exclusive of interest, were a | 
httle over the evormous sum of one hundred 


i 
; 
} 
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and sixty-six million dollars, and that, too, in 

| a time of ‘‘ profound peace.’’ The reason for 
this heavy outlay is apparent. 

Mr. Speaker, it is out of the power of the 

minority of this Congress to effect these | 

changes; it isin the power of the majority. 


The minority demand of the majority that | 


they take such action during the present Con- 
gress as will produce the changes demanded 
and required to diminish the burdens of the 


| people, to lighten their load; for it is evident | 


| that every dollar taken off by decreasing the 
taxes of the people increases thereby the 
educational fund of the country. 


education. 


May we not | 


not compare favorably with the ancient ( 
morwealth which he in part represents Ti 
not stand here to calumniate her syste u 
I revere it. I revere old Hare . 
and many of the sons whom she has ... 
throughout this land. But while the gen, 
man is drawing these discriminations, |; his 
and every other sensible man understand 
they are invidious and unfair. 


tha: 
iNVIdiC Massachyser 
has a territorial extent far less than Te a 
She has the age of centuries upon her hej 


TLE ggee 


ing in the aisles of her primeval forests, whic 
they have been engaged in reducing go gy ,, 





hope for, may we not look for this remedial 
legislation? Donate not only this $2,000,000 
for educational purposes, but donate in the 
manner indicated a sum which will approxi- 
mate one hundred million dollars. 
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SPEECH OF HON. J. M. BRIGHT, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
In rHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


February 2, 1872. 


(I. R. No. 1043) to establish an educational fund, 
and to apply the proceeds of the public lands to the 
education ofthe people— 


Mr. BRIGHT said: 
Mr. Speaker: It is a matter of regret with 
me that the important subject of education has 


| become involved with a question of party poli- | 
tics. 1 do not desire to enter into any recrim- | 
with the honorable gentleman from | 


ination 
| Massachusetts, [Mr. Hoar, ] who saw proper a 
few days ago to allude to the State of Tennes- 
see in its educational interest. I beg leave to 
call the attention of the House to the language 
used by the gentleman in his speech of Jan- 
uary 25: 

‘Look at Tennessee to-day, under the rule of that 
party, with a school system in but twenty-two or 
twenty-three out of ninety-one counties, and the 
school system, although adopted by a vote of the 
people, not actually put in force in allthose, In 
that State, Mr. Speaker—I have it from the most 
trustworthy information—there can be found county 
after county in which there has not been a child at 


school for twelve months, and will not be a child at 
school for twelve months to come.” 


I acquit the honorable gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts from any intention to falsify the 
facts ; but I am persuaded that incautiously he 
has been betrayed into a statement which 
scandalizes the educational reputation of Ten- 
nessee. If the remark had been made in 
relation tothe operation of the common-school 
system in Tennessee, I might have passed it 
unheeded; but inasmuch as it was unexcep- 
tional, inasmuch as it referred to the general 
educational system of Tennessee, I feel myself 
bound to correct this statement and pronounce 
it without any foundation. 

Tennessee has acommon-school system and 
an independent system of education. That 
independent system has its academies and 
schools in every county of the State, though 
the common-school system may not be in 
operation throughout the State. Mr. Speaker, 
it would be alarming to the intelligence of the 
nation were there to be a literal fulfillment of 
the expression of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, if it could truly be said that there 
was ‘‘county after county in which there has 
not been a child at school for twelve months, 


i and will not be a child at school for twelve 


months to come!”’ 

I undertake to say that you may give the 
| peer ron a search-warrant and a committee ; 
| he may explore that State from its blue mount- 
ains in the east to the great Father of Waters 
in the West, and he could not produce a veri- 
fication of the unauthorized statement. True, 


Tennessee, in its educational statistics, may 


The House having under consideration the bill 


prepare the country for the agriculturist 
for the perfect occupation of civilization, 1), 
gentleman ought to remember that there jy , 
|| difference in circumstances and in age. 

| The common-school system requires 4, 
'| growth of time. The more confined the tor 
| tory and dense the population the more xy. 
| cessful it will be in its application, |; get 
| 


| 


Tennessee has a pioneer population stil] linger 
| 


| erally works outward from the centers o) 
|| population. Massachusetts has only 7,4 
| square miles of territory, while Tennessee hy 
|| 45,600 square miles. Massachusetts has , 
| population of 187 to the square mile, Tenge 
see only 274 to the square mile. Massachy. 
setts commenced the education of her peop) 
at least as early as 1636, the reputed date of 
the founding of Harvard, while Tennesse 
was not admitted into the Union until 17% 
and commenced her career in the wildernoy 
infested with wild beasts and savages. 

Mr. HOAR. Will it be disagreeable to the 
gentleman to have me interrupt him? 

Mr. BRIGHT. I have not time to yiclj 
now. Iwill answer any question, if my tim 
can be extended. 

Mr. HOAR. 
fact. 

Mr. BRIGHT. I say you cannot verity th; 
fact by the educational report, if that 
what you allude to. And, inasmuch as th 
educational system of Tennessee has bee 
alluded to, Mr. Speaker, I stand here to pr 
nouuce the zealous and ready codperation 0 
all the departments, legislative, admiuisin 
tive, and scholastic, in the State of Tennessee, 
to bring it up to the highest standard of exc 
lence. And the gentleman from Massachv 
setts will find, from the educational repor 
which I see he has before him, that in couse 
quence of the financial condition of Tennessee 
she could not resort to a coercive system 0 
common schools, and she had to resort tol 
system of county schools, authorizing th 
counties to tax the people in an amouti 
not exceeding the State tax on the taxal 
property, which taxes were to be added to th 
apportionment of school funds to which eaci 
of the counties might be entitled out of tle 
common-school fund provided by the Stats- 
that is, the interest on $1,500,000, the Su! 
tax on polls, all escheated property, and 3 
gifts of property to the State not restricied 0 
another use. 

Tennessee has not been indifferent to lt 
establishment of a system of common schoo 
As early as 1828 her Legislature dedica'! 
to common-school purposes the proceets © 
all the vacant lands lying north and east“ 
what was known as the congressional res 
vation line. By act of 1827 the Legislator 
enlarged the fund by dedicating a part o ™ 
capital of the new State bank; by the pr 
ceeds of the sales of the Hiwassee !avts 
after the extinguishment of the Cherokee 
in 1825; by all the lands previous'y 8p)" 

riated; by all the other vacant lands 1" 
tate belonging to the State: by all the rw 
and profits of the school lands; by conal 
made to the State by Mason Lee of 50" 
Carolina; by the donation of five thous 
acres of land made by John Rice; by all o%* 
donations to the State unless restricted "* 
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jifferent use ; by four hundred shares of stock 
wwned by the State in the old bank of the State 
*. Knoxville ; by all escheated lands, and by 
“Tt the personal effects of intestates not passing 
jer the distribution laws of the State. These 
‘ands, with any others that might be thereafter 
ppropriated, were consolidated, and secured 
-,violably to common schools by the amended 
copstitutioa Of Tennessee in 1834. These 
funds were placed as a part of the capital in 
the Bank of Tennessee by act of the Legisla- 
ture in 1838. Of the dividends of this bank 
$100,000 were annuaily set apart for common 
schools and $18,000 to academies, to be ap- 
portioned according to the scholastic popu- 
ation of children between the ages of six and 
sixteen. . ; ; 

This system continued in operation until 
suspended by the recent civil war. After the 
war the Bank of Tennessee was put in liquid- 
ation by a winding-up act, and all its choses 
in action were placedin the hands of a trustee 
for collection. ‘The specie of the bank, or 
a part at least, was returned to the State 
authorities after the war, and by them con- 
verted into seven-thirty bonds of the United 
States, amounting to $618,250, and perhaps 
more. These bonds, by some contrivance, in 
1866 or 1867, as well as I remember, found 
their way into the Tennessee National Bank 
at Memphis. 

The honorable Representative from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Hoar] would have ascertained 
another fact in relation to that educational fund 
if he had been as astute in prying into the cracks 
and ereviges of his own party organization as 
he has been into those of the Democratic party. 
He would have ascertained that after the peo- 
ple had been scourged by war, plundered to 
poverty, almost panting for life, his party loaded 
ibem with accumulated millions of public debt, 
and seized upou the school fund and sunk it in 
the bank to which I have alluded. Only about 
two hundred and seventy-three thousand dol- 
lars of this fund have been recovered, and the 
balance may never be recovered. That is what 
your party did for education in Tennessee. 

The people of Tennessee, by their delegates 
inconvention in 1870, rededicated the original 
school fund to the inviolable use of common 
schools, also appropriating the State taxes de- 
rived from a The Democratic Legislature 
of Tennessee, in 1870 and 1871, reorganized 
the common schools, assumed the payment of 
the interest on the whole amount of the school 
fund, and authorized the counties to levy the 
school tax as I have before stated. 

Mr. Speaker, so far as the population of 
Tennessee is concerned, while we may deplore 
the illiteracy of a part, we are proud of it in 
the main. Though they may not have had the 
polish of a Massachusetts school, we are proud 
of the magnanimous and heroic virtues of 
our Seviers and Shelbys and their mountain 
troops, whom they led to King’s mountain, 
where they found the pivot point of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, and there struck a blow deemed 
by Mr. Jefferson to be the seal of American 
independence. It was the end of disaster to 
the American arms. 





followed in rapid succession, and the final 
blowat Yorktown. The descendants of the 
a mountain heroes and the descendants 
of the other pioneers of Tennessee, a race of 
people with as good brains, muscles, morals, 
and virtues as are to be found on the Ameri- 
‘an continent, are the men whom the gentle-’ 
man would degrade with the imputation of 
the grossest ignorance. What Tennesseean 
toes not remember with pride our Jacksons, 
Polks, Carrolis, Grandys Whites, Bells, Fos- 
ters, and a long line of statesmen and patri- 
ots too numerous to mention on this occasion, 
as well as her noble peasantry ? 
uta few moments remain of my time, and | 


The tide turned. The 
battles of Cowpens and Guilford Court-House, 
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I beg to call the attention of the House to the 
character of the bill. It is to be regretted 
that party politics have become involved in 
this great measure. ‘The billhas several seri- 
ous, if not insuparable objections, but 1 believe 
these objections can be obviated, and a bill 
be perfected to harmonize all views constitu- 
tional or otherwise; and | believe it is the 
duty of this House to take deliberate consid- 
eration and perfect such a bill. 

There are objections to the bill to which I 
call the attention of the House. There is not 
time to enter into the constitutional question. 
The point made by the distinguished gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. SuecLaparcer]| did not 
reach the vexed question which is now before 
us. I presume no lawyer will enter into a 
controversy with him on the proposition that 
a donor in giving a trust fund may attach any 
condition within the scope of law on that trust 
fund. But, on the contrary, it is insisted that 
when the condition is unconstitutional, then 
the donor has no right to make any legal gift. 
There is the point where the constitutional 
question impinges. While I believe the bill 
is subject to constitutional objections, time 
will not permt me to discussthem. I propose 
to point out a few of the objections tothe bill: 

1. There is no security of the fund against 
congressionalchange. Thebill, should it pass, 
will be purely a legislative act, and would be 
subject to repeal or modification by any future 
Congress. [Here the hammer fell—ten min- 
utes having expired. Mr. Brient asked leave 
to print the balance of his remarks, which was 
granted.] The mere fact that il is styled ‘ta 
perpetual fund,’’ does not impress upon it the 
character of a ‘‘ vested fund,”’ irrevocable and 
unalterable. The corpus of the fund does not 
pass to the States as grantees or trustees, but it 
is to be retained in the possession of the United 
States, and they, as the grand almoners of na- 


cent. interest on the educational bonds, and that 
distribution is contingent on the compliance 
on the part of the States with certain condi 

tions, one of which is that they should provide 
by law tor the free education of their children 
between six and sixteen years of age. Whether 
the States have complied with this and other 
conditions is to be adjudged first by the Commis- 
sioner of Education, and then by Congress in 
the event of appeal. Therefore, the will of 
Congress is the foundation of the system. The 
will of Congress, subject to the domination 
of sectional jealousy, party animosity, and of 
historic changeability, to constitute the founda- 
tion of a great educational system! Preposter- 


ous! It is nothing but the metaphor of the | 


house built upon the sand. Looking at it in 
another aspect, if the structure should be 
erected in the outset through the influence of 
sectional forces, it would look ‘‘like the lean- 
ing tower of Pisa.’’ No doubtful or unstable 
fund can ever be made the foundation of a 
great educational system. Place the system 
ou the foundation of vested right, which is the 
only granite base of the law; pass the funds 
to the States as trustees for the purpose of 
education forever, and it will be vested safe. 

2. But should I be wrong in my first posi- 
tion, and the fund in fact should be a perpetual 
fund, secured by the bonds of the United States 
bearing interest at the rate of five per cent. 
per annum, then the advocates of this fund 
must be driven to another horn of a dilemma, 
This view of it would connect and blend the 
system of education with the public bonded 
debt of the country. 

In providing for the perpetuity of the school 
fund to that extent it would perpetuate our 
public debt. Here we come upon the antagon- 
izing views of different political parties. One 
party, on principles of economy, in connection 
with other considerations; ‘advocate the pay- 
ment of the public debt as soon as practicable ; 


tional education, are to distribute the five per 
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| 
of an incautious and facile Administration may 
} 
| 


| 
| another party, from other considerations, will 
| seek to perpetuate it. 
The public debt always travels with its ugly 
| concomitant, taxation. Indeed, a national debt 
| and taxation are bound together like the twins 
of Siam; and, however much some might 
desire the promotion of education, they might 
be willing to tear down any system which would 
entail upon them and their posterity a per- 
petual debt. Any system of national educa- 
tion has much to tear from the power of a peo- 
ple who are stung with taxation for its sup- 
| port, and particularly so when the authority 
of the Government to levy a tax for such pur- 
| pose is called in question. I would say, no 
alliance of education in the States with the 
public debt of the United States. 
The wisdom and soundness of this view 
derives great force from another consideration. 
It makes the noble cause of education, by per- 
petuating the national debt, tributary to the 
system of protective taxation, which fosters one 
branch of industry at the expense of another. 
It is not necessary to decide whether the pro 
tective policy is mght or wrong in this contro- 
versy. It is enough to know that a public 
debt exils for taxation, and taxation furnishes 
the occasion for the claims of the protective 
policy on one hand and its resistance on the 
other. It is a question of forbidding antece- 
dents. On a former occasion it convulsed 
and shook the country to its center. 
| The protectionists ery out to the Government 

against the competition of foreign labor, ‘‘Save 
| me Cassius or I sink!’ The great mass of 
laboring cousumers reply, ‘‘ Down with that 
hocus-pocus science that smiles in your face 
while it picks your pocket!”’ 

Besides this the protective policy is swayed 
to a greater or less extent by the financial 
exigencies of the Government and the vacilla 
tion of political parties. Then I would say, 
that it would imperil any system of education 
(other objections aside) to make it the adjunct 
of a protective tariff. 

Again: these educational bonds in the hand 





become involved in the great national bank 
ing and railroad operations, thus making the 
proposed educational system feeders to these 
great monopolies which have already grown to 
alarming magnitude in the country. 

3. My third objection to the bill is that it is 
nothing but a delusion. It does not propose 
| to grant the public lands to the States, nor 
| does it propose to give the net cash proceeds 
to the States for educational purposes, but 
“requires the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States to cause one half the net pro 
ceeds ‘‘to be invested in bonds of the United 
States, bearing interest at the rate of five per 
cent. per annum.’’ ‘These bonds are not 
assigned to the State in trust for educational! 
purposes, but they ‘‘shall constitute a per- 
petual fund in the Treasury of the United 
States, to be known as the national educa- 
tional fund.”’ It is made the duty of the 
Commissioner of Education, under the direc 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior, to appor 
tion to the several States, Territories, cad Dis 
trict of Columbia, upon the basis of popula 
tion, ‘‘ one half of the proceeds of the public 
lands for the previous year, together with the 
whole amount of the income of the said edu- 
cational fund.’’ This fund is to be paid over 
to the States on certain conditions, which will 
|| be noticed in another connection. Assuming 
that Congress will keep its faith with this fund, 
| it will be perceived that one half the net pro- 
ceeds of the lands are to be invested in five 
per cent. bonds. ‘This fund will increase in 
| principal and interest until the public lands 
| are exbausted by sale. These bonds are nomi- 
| nally to remain in the Treasury, and the five 
|| per cent. annual interest is to be distributed to 

| the States and ‘l'erritories, 
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lhe Government with equal propriety might 
romise to pay five per cent. on our old revo- 
jutionary bonds, which lie dead and canceled 
n the public archi as to promise to pay 
e per cent. on its existing bonds after they 
ive been once paid and extinguished. Intime, 
one half the proceeds of the sales of the pub- 
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ves, 


lands which the bill proposes to distribute 
to the States and ‘Territories will be exhausted 
by the failure of the lands. After the lands 
are exhausted, then the Government will have 


no educational resources, except 


the anoma- 
bonds which have 
with the other half of the 


interest on the defun 
been purchased i 
land fund 
Then the school fund 
ito asystem of unmitigated taxation for its sup- 
con- 
a general legal proposition that the 
nt to tax carries with 
ywer to control the persons 
This being so, by passing 
this bill, and its acceptance by the States, the 
States would surrender the educational control 
f all their children from six to sixteen to the 
l‘ederal Governmer By taking the children 
ho may be said te be population of the States 
ithe mucilage form, they might be worked 
educational protoplasm, as the 
entist would say, and give life to a nascent 
nasty. The States might thus be 
tripped of their constitutions and rights of 
elf-s incumbrances. If 
he right to tax be granted, and the right to 
educate be imed, then the right to furnish 
ducators would be asserted. A national 
bureau of @ducation established in Washing- 
ton would send its branches through all the 
States, supervising and employing all the 
eachers in the normal and common schools 
f the country. National teachers would, 
perhay s, yon fill the school-houses in the 
‘as the Egyptian mice invaded at Pel- 
lusium the bowstrings and shield straps of the 
\ssyrian army.’’ The bill is nothing but a 
delusion, but the antitype of Jacob’s voice 
with Esau’s hands. While it is blatant with 
mock generosity, it comes with a bribe to lib- 
erty in one hand and a disguised tax in the 
While it asks the State to give it back 
to the burden of taxation, its liberty toa yoke, 
it would sacrilegiously entwine the garlands 
of education upon the brow of the children of 
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states, 
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the States, as ornaments for victims to be | 


offered upon the altar of an imperialized Gov- 
ernment. 

Let us not be told that the State may escape 
the operation of the bill by refusing its terms. 
lt might refuse its quotaof money, the golden 

ey which is intended to open all the school- 
houses of the States to the General Govern- 
ment; but it could not reject the tax. If the 

ta should be refused, it would pass into the 
neral educational fund for distribution among 


} ye 
olnel 


au 


States, so the recusant State would | 


he taxed for the support of education in the | 


other Stat Thus the bill presses the State 
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hard between two horns: one demanding a 
partnership control of the children in the 
State; the other, on refusal, is taxation for 
the support of education in the other States. 
How inequitable, unjust, and unconstitutional! 
The public lands are the trust property of all 
the States. If one half are to be sold, and 
the proceeds distributed among the States, 
why should the State be required to give up 
any of its essential rights as a condition- 
precedent to participationin the funds? Sup- 
pose that any of the States should have 
been war-ridden, plunder-ridden, and tax-rid- 


| den to bankruptcy, so that if they were so 
‘disposed they could not obligate themselves 


to educate all their children, white and col- 


| ored, from six to sixteen, according totheterms 
| of the bill, yet their failure would work a for- 


feiture of their shares to and inure to the bene- 
fit of the other States. Few, if any, of the 
southern States would be able or willing at 
once to take such enormous obligations upon 
them. If they even attempted it and failed, 
their failure would be a forfeiture of their 
shares for educational purposes to the other 
States. 

The receipts from the annual sales of public 
lands now amount to only about one million 
or one million five hundred thousand dollars. 
Only one half of this sum, with the five per 
cent. interest on the other half, would be dis- 
tributed among the States. ‘he apportion- 
ment to Tennessee probably would not ex- 
ceed $35,000. This sum, divided among the 
ninety-one counties in the State, would give 
only about four hundred and twenty-five dol- 
lars to each, and this, subdivided among the 
school districts, would give only about fifteen 


| dollars to each district, which would not be 





sufficient to have a school taught in the dis- 
trict a single month. ‘lo provide for a system 


| of common schools in Tennessee, as contem- 
| plated by the bill, it would require a coer- 


cive tax by the State of more than one million 


| dollars, in addition to the income on its pres- 


ent school fund and the delusive fund tendered 
by the General Government. 

Tennessee needs and earnestly desires an 
ample educational fund. But Ido not believe 


| that she is prepared to purchase it at the price 


of her liberty to regulate the education of her 
children by her own laws. I do not believe 
that she is willing to enter into a league by 
which she places her children in educational 


| vassalage to the General Government, and at 


the same time to subject herself to the taxing 
powers of the General Government for edu- 
cation in the other States, as well as for 
education within her own borders. I believe 
that she is willing to trust her sister States with 
the education of their own children, while 
she will claim an equal privilege for herself. 
Then strike out the obnoxious conditions of 
the bill, apportion the proceeds of the sales 
of the public lands among the States, with 
equal reservations for new States, in trust for 
educational purposes or common schools, and 
I shall cheerfully support it. I believe that 
Tennessee would accept, wisely improve, faith- 
fully apply, and sacredly preserve such a fund. 

But should this bill be passed in its present 
form it will have all the States entangied in an 
educational alliance, distrustful of the stabil- 
ity of the scheme, complicated and distracted 
with the political elements of bonds, banks, 
tariffs, al sectional jealousies, and subject to 
the domination of an imperializing Congress. 

I now pass to the consideration of the bill 
which I have proposed as a substitute for the 
committee’s bill. Should the committee’s bill 
be relieved of its objectionable features, then 
I would propose my bill as an amendment 
rather than a substitute. This bill I have pre- 
pared in pursuance of a memorial of the last 
session of the Legislature of Tennessee to Con- 
gress, It proposes the grant of one million 
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acres of public lands to each State ¢ 


10? the 
endowment of a university in each State. 1 i 
bill is drawn so as to avoid any constitutions 
objections, and in conformity with forme, 
grants of public lands to the States for edye.. 
tional purposes. ‘The bill is as follows: 


A bill granting public lands for the endowmen: , 
a university in each State. , 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represen; 
atives of the United States of America in Congres 
assembled, That there be granted to each of ti : 
States now composing the United States, anq +, 
each new State as it shall be admitted into 4, 
Union of the United States, for the purposes he, 
inafter mentioned, one million acres of public lanj 
Provided, That no mineral lands shall be grantog 


Lue 


| selected under the provisions of this act. 


Sec. 2. That the land aforesaid shall be surveyed {), 
apportionment to the several States in sections , 


| subdivisions of sections not less than a quarter gee. 


tion; and should there be pubiic lands in a Sta:, 
subject to sale at private entry at $1 25 per ac 
the quantity of land to which such States shal] ): 
entitled shall be selected from such lands within th 
limits of such State; and thegecretary of the Inte 
rioris herebydirected to issué to each of the Stat, 
in which there may be no public lands, or in whic) 
there may not be the quantity of public lands 


| subject to sale at private entry at $1 25 per gery 


to which the State may be entitled under the pro. 
visions of this act, land scrip to the amount of th 
deficiency of its quota, said scrip to be sold by said 
States and the proceeds thereof applied to the uses 
and purposes of this act, and for no other purposes 
whatever: Provided, That no State shall be per- 
mitted to locate said scrip within the limits of any 
other State or Territory, but their assignees may 
locate the same on any of the unappropriated land 
of the United States subject to sale at private entr: 
at $1 25 per acre or less. 

Sec. 3. That all the expenses of management an 
taxes, from the date of the selection of said lands, 
previous to their sales, and all expenses incurred in 
the management and disbursement of the mone; 
which may be received therefrom, shall be paid by 
the States to which they belong, out of the treasur 
of said States, so that the entire proceeds of the sales 
of said lands shall be applied, without any diminu- 
tion, to the purposes hereinafter mentioned. 

Sec. 4, That all moneys derived from the sale of 
the land or scrip aforesaid by the States shall bi 
invested in such stocks or securities by the Stat 
as will yield the Jargest_ amount of interest consist- 
ent with the security of the fund, and the fund « 
invested shall constitute a perpetual fund, the capi 
tal of which shall remain forever undiminished, and 
the interest of which shall be inviolably appropri- 
ated by each State which may accept the benefit o! 
this act to the founding, endowment, and mail 
tenance of one State university within the limits of 
such State, for the teaching of all branches of lean 
ing usually taught in universities: Provided, That 
each new State, as it may be admitted into the Unio 
of the United States, shall be entitled to all the bene- 
fits and subject to all the conditions of this act. 

[t is not designed by the introduction of this 
bill to place the university in antagonism to 
the common school. On the contrary, they 
will be found to be harmonious and codpera-: 
tive. After the proposed endowment of the 
universities, there would remain more than 
five hundred million acres of our public do 
main which might be lavished on common 
schools. All the traditions of our Government 
inculcate the superlative importance of the 
education of the masses of our population 
The university will furnish a thousand faci. 
ties to one impediment to this great object. 
Its influence is diffusive, not centralizing. 
While all our citizens could not receive a ol 
versity education, yet it should be made 4s 
liberal and accommodating to the greatest 
number. 

There can be no monopoly of learning. The 
present age is but a pensioner on the learning 
of the past. We look to the Jews for religion, 
to the Greeks for literature, and to the Romans 
for law. These, like mighty streams, have 
swept over and through the wrecks of empires 
and have united and emptied their confluent 
volume upon the presentage. a Ws 

The universities first heralded the revivs 
of letters in the medeval ages of Europe, au¢ 
gilded European civilization like morning 
upon the mountains. It is impossible to meas 
ure the influence of the venerable universi''¢s 
of Paris, Bologna, Salerno, Vienna, Heide!- 
burg, Copenhagen, Upsala, Basle, 

; a9° ah. 
amanca, Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburg, Dab 
lin; and on this side of the Atlantic, Har- 
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Princeton, Virginia, North Caro- || hand of man to institute them, I do not believe 


lina, and Transylvania, beside many others. || we should have half as many as we now have. 
Bologna spread the knowledge of the civil || I can see no reason why churches should be 
| 


jaw throughout Europe. Oxford gave to the 
world Roger Bacon, Blackstone, and Adam | 
Gmith. Smith’s ‘* Wealth of Nations’’ has | 
hoen worth more to Great Britain than all her 
Kast India possessions. It isa book for the | 
world—the base of all modern political econ- 
omy. Cambridge gave Milton, Sir Francis 
Bacon, and Sir Isaac Newton. 
Universities may be said to be the great 


water-sheds of learning and civilization. ‘They || 


pour their light and influence like streams 
through allthe channels of life. They send 
their sons from State to State; they enter into 
all the liberal professions ; into the pulpit, the 
jield of authorship, the editorial chairs, the 
halls of Congress, the colleges, academies, and 
schools as educators, and thus they reach by | 
direct or reflected rays every mind in the land. 
They are not the enemies of common schools, 
but rather the mothers. They are the great 
hanian-trees of science. 

May Congress grant the means to plant one 
ineach of our States, and, as I used a bor- 
rowed figure on a former occasion, ** May each 
one grow to be a mighty tree, and the thoughts 
of thousands of men come and lodge in its 
branches, and those branches spread so broad 
and long that in the ground the bended twigs 
take root, and daughters grow about the 
mother tree, 

“A pillar’d shade 

High overarch’d, and echoing walks between ’’— 
walks where poetry may wander and wreathe 
her blossoms around the massy stems, and reli- 
gionand learning may hymn the praises of that 
wisdom to which science erects the hundred- 
aisled temple.’? Such a tribute by Congress | 
would be honoring to science, to the memory of | 
our noble ancestors, to liberty, to civilization, to | 
posterity, to the Representatives who record 
their votes in its favor. Alexander offered all 
the spoils of his eastern campaign for the 
privilege of inscribing his name on the temple 
of Diana, Here the Representative may make 
a more glorious record for the eye of future 
ages by inscribing his name on the temple of 
science, which will be to his fame 

“A forted residence ’gainst the tooth of time.” 
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Political Disabilities. 
SPEECH OF HON. G. VICKERS, 


OF MARYLAND, 

In roe Senate OF THE Unitep Srares, 
February 8, 1872. 

The Senate having under consideration Mr. Sum- 
‘ER'S amendment tothe bill (H.R. No. 380) for the | 
removal of legal and political disabilities imposed 
by the third section of the fourteenth article of 
amendments to the Constitution ef the United 
States—Mr. Sumner’s amendment being the civil 
rights bill to open churches, schools, inns, public con- 
veyances, cemeteries, benevolent institutions, and 
the jury-box to all persons, without distinction of 
color, race, or previous condition of servitude, under 
heavy penalties of fine and imprisonment—and a 


motion having been made by Mr. FreainGuvuyseEN to 
strike out churches from the amendment— 


Mr. VICKERS said: 

Mr. Presipenr: I consider that it is just as 
constitutional to include churches in this meas- 
ire as to include schools. I do not under- 
stand the distinction just made by the Senator 
from Indiana, [Mr, Morroy,] that churches 
are voluntary associations, and therefore should 
hot be included in the bill. I should like to 
know what benevolent institutions are if they | 
are not vcluntary associations? They are gen- 
erally organized and their duties performed | 
by the fairer portion of creation. © It is due to | 
their benevolence and charity and efforts that 
most of them exist. 





excluded from this measure and schools em- 
braced. What are cemetery associations but 
voluntary ? 

I have heard announced during the course 
of this discussion some very extraordinary 


|| constitutional doctrines and some exceedingly 


strange constructions of the Constitution. | 
listened with some degree of astonishment the 
other day to the Senator from Wisconsin, 
(Mr. Canpenrer,] when he declared that the 
provisions of the Constitution which deny to 
States certain authority cannot be enforced, 
and that it was intended to rely upon the good 
faith and honor of the States for their execu- 
| tion; that the provision, ‘*No State shall 
, enter into any treaty, alliance, or confedera- 


| enforced. 
received notions of constitutional law. 
jurisdiction of the courts of the United States 
extends to all cases arising under the Consti- 
tution and laws of the United States, and 
surely the courts of the United States have 
ample jurisdiction of all cases of infractions 
of the laws or the Constitution. On this point 
let me read from the cightieth number of the 


one of the ablest expounders of that instru- 
ment. Speaking of the jurisdiction of the 
United States courts, he said it extends— 


under the Constitution and the laws of the United 
States. This corresponds with the first two classes 
of causes which have been enumerated as proper 


the Constitution,’ in contradistinction from those 
‘arising under the laws of the United States?’ 
difference has been already explained. 
restrictions upon the authority of the State Legisla- 
tures furnish examples. They are not, for instance, 
to emit paper money; but the interdiction results 
from the Constitution, and will have no connection 
with any law of the United States. Should paper 


Constitution and not under laws of the United States, 
in the ordinary signification of the terms, This may 
serve as a sample of the whole.” 

That is one of the very items included in 
the clause of the Constitution read by the 
Senator from Wisconsin for the enforcement 
of which he said, ‘‘ we should have to rely 
upon the honor and good faith of the States.” 


the Constitution, and whose authority in most 





four and sixteen hundred and thirty-five: 


** And first, the judicial power extends to all cases 
in law and equity arising under the Constitution, 
the laws, and the treaties of the United States; and 


by ‘cases’ in this clause we areto understand crim- | 


inal as well as civil cases. 

**The propriety of the delegation of jurisdiction 
in ‘cases arising under the Constitution,’ rests on 
the obvious consideration that there ought always 


to be some constitutional method of giving effect to |! 


constitutional provisions. What, for instance, would 
avail restrictions on the authority of the State 
Legislatures, without some constitutional mode of 
enforcing the observance of them? The States are 
by the Constitution prohibited from doing a variety 
of things; some of which areincompatibie with the 
interests of the Union; others with its peace and 
safety ; others with the principles of good govern- 
ment. 
cles, the declaration of war, and the emission of 
paper money, are examples of each kind. No man 
of sense will believe that such prohibitions would 


be scrupulously regarded without some effectual | 


power in the Government to restrain or correct the 


infractions of them. The power must be either a 


direct negative on the State laws, or an authorityin | 


‘ sections sixteen hundred and thirty- 


the national courts to overrule such as shall mani- 
{ The 
latter course was thought by the Convention to be 
preferable to the former; and it is, without ques- 
tion, by far the most acceptable to the States.” 


We thus have the authority of Alexander 


festly be in contravention to the Constitution. 
| Hamilton and of Judge Story that there is 


| ample power in the courts of the United States 
If ic were left to the rude || to redress all the wrongs which may be com- || 


tion, grant letters of marque and reprisal, | 
coin money, emit bills of credit,’’ cannot be | 
Why, sir, that is contrary to the || 


The 1} 


Federalist, written by Alexander Hamilton, || 


“First, to all cases in law and equity arising | 


for the jurisdiction of the United States, It has || 
been asked what is meant by ‘cases arising under || 


The | 
All the | 


money, notwithstanding, be emitted, the controver- | 
sies concerning it would be cases arising under the | 


Judge Story, who wrote a commentary upon | 


cases has been well received, says in his third | 


The imposition of duties on imported/arti- | 
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mitted by the States under the prohibitions 
of the Constitution. There is no power in 
Congress to pass the amendment under con 
sideration; all cases are provided for, and all 
attempts by forced legislation like this to enter 
the domain ofthe States, and to encroach upon 
| their reserved rights, of controlling and man- 
aging their schools, juries, churches, cemete- 
ries, and benevolent associations, in their own 
way, is obviously and clearly unconstitutional. 
[ understand that the right to pass this bill 
is claimed under the first clause of the second 
section of the fourth article of the Constitution, 
which reads: 


ae 


| “The citizens of each State shall be entitled to all 
privileges and immunities of citizens in the several 
States.” 
This same provision substantially is contained 
in the Articles of Confederation, and the rea- 
son assigned for it there was this: 


“The better to secure and perpetuate mutual 
| friendship and intercourse among the people of tho 

different States in this Union, the free inhabitants 
of each of these States, paupers, vagabonds, and 
fugitives from justice excepted, shail be entitled 
to all privileges and immunities of free cilizens in 
the several States; and the people of each State 
shall have free ingress and egress to and from any 
other State, and shall enjoy therein all the priv- 
ileges of trade and commerce, subject to the same 
| duties, impositions, and restrictions as the inhabit- 
ants thereof respectively.”’ 


These words embracing ‘‘ privileges aud im 
munities’’ in the Articles of Confederation have 
been transferred to the Constitution, omitting 
the reasons assigned in the Articles, ‘‘ the bet 
ter to secure mutual friendship and intercourse 
among the people of the different States.’’ 
The very object of incorporating them in the 
| Constitution was to promote ‘‘ mutual friend 


| ship and intercourse among the people of the 
different States.’’ It has never heretofore been 
claimed that this power included the right to 
| interfere with schools, churches, inns, ceme 
| teries, and benevolent institutions, and with 
| juries in the different States. I findin Pas 
chal’s Annotated Constitution a collection of 
the different immunities and privileges of cit 
zens, not one of which relates to either of the 
subjects coutemplated by the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Massachusetts. 
He says: . 
**They may be all comprehended under tho fol- 
lowing general heads: protection by the Govern- 
| ment; the enjoyment of life and liberty, with tlie 
| right to acquire and possess property of every kind, 
and to pursue and to obtain happiness and safety, 
subject, nevertheless, to such restraints as the Gov- 
ernment may justly prescribe for the general good 
of the whole. The right of a citizen of one State to 
pass through or residein any other State for purposes 
of trade, agriculture, professional pursuits, or other- 
wise; toclaim the benefit ofthe writof habeas corpus ; 
to institute and maintain actions of any kindin the 
courts of the State; to take, hold, and dispose of 
property, either real or personal: andan exemption 
from higher taxes or impositions than are paid by 
the other citizens of the State, may be mentioned as 
some of the particular privileges and imwmunities of 
| citizens, which are clearly embraced by the genera! 
description of privileges deemed to be fundamental.” 
In Washington’s Circuit Court Reports, in 
the case of Corfield vs. Coryell, Epona prapieges 
and immunities are mentioned, and one of 
the references of Paschal is to this decision, 
where they are stated in express terms; but 
we find no allusion to churches, to schools, 
cemeteries, and benevolent associations ; we 
find no reference to any incorporated institu- 
tion; we find only those ordinary privileges 
| and immunities which exist for mutual friend- 
ship and convenient intercourse between the 
people of the States—privileges aud immun- 


ities Which belong to every one as personal 
| or private rights or privileges, and neces- 


sary to the enjoyment of ‘‘life, liberty, and 
property.”’ 

Before the Articles of Confederation were 
| formed or adopted the States were distinct 
sovereignties, entirely independent of each 
other, and each would have had the right in 
that condition to exclude the citizens of every 





; 
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other State from any intercourse with its own ; | 


but when they came to form a Union and a Gov- 
ernment, generally called the Articles of Con- 
federation, they found it necessary and proper 
to provide for this mutual intercourse and 
common privileges, which one citizen going 
into another State should enjoy; that when 
there his property should be exempt from 
any other or greater tax than the property of 
citizens of the State, and that he should have 
the ordinary right of instituting suits in the 
courts, of making contracts, of purchasing 
and selling property; all of which were neces- 


sary to the enjoyment of the rights of person | 


and of property. : 
assigned in the Articles, and there is no other. 

When the Constitution was formed the 
Articles of Confederation were deemed insuffi 
cient, because there was no executive power 
to enforce the laws, and when it was found 
expedient to enlarge the power of the Gen- 
eral Government on the subject of commerce 
and taxation, they transferred these identical 
privileges and immunities into the Constitution 
of the United States. They cannot, therefore, 
be larger or more extensive in the Constitution 
in their construction and definition than they 


were under the confederation: it never was | 


thought of, and I defy the production of a 
single case or a single authority that hints at 
the right of the General Government to enforce 
these privileges and immunities in the States 
by such legislation as is now proposed. Why, 
sir, was it possible that the Jlvllawes and im- 
inunities of citizens should have been so clearly 
enumerated and defined, and yet the more 


important privileges, or rights, as some call | 


them, of entering into the public schools, of 
going into churches, of having the same rights 
of burial in cemeteries, and to serve on juries 
should not have been mentioned? Can it be 
possible that these great and important rights 
were included, and yet were not alluded to or 
mentioned even by the commentators on the 
Constitution or by the courts of the United 
States in their construction of it? We find 
no church, no school, no inn, no hotel, no 
public conveyance, no jury-box named. 

It has been said here that every man has the 
right to travel where he pleases. 
to a certain extent. 
ia his own conveyance upon the public high- 
way. Thatis an ordinary right. He could not 
enjoy his personal liberty, the right of moving 
from place to place, unless he could thus travel ; 


he could not enjoy the rights of property unless | 


he had the power of acquisition, of disposing 
of and of making contracts with reference to 


it. All these are personal and private rights | 


which are necessary for the enjoyment of his 
life, his liberty, and the right of property. 
But although he can travel on the public high- 
way, no man has a right to go upon the prop- 
erty of another. His right does not extend 
that far. 

[t has been said that an individual has a 
right to pursue any profession or calling that 
he pleases. There is no State that denies this. 
That is personal to him. But he pursues his 
profession or avocation at his own expense. 
t is a personal effort which he makes; but 
because he has a right to study a profession 
at his own expense, pursue an avocation at 
his own cost, does that give him the right to 
go into your public ubeels or into any of your 
schools and acquire information and educa- 
tion at the expense of the State or of other 
people? Who is it that sustains your public 
schools? Who pays the taxes for their sup- 
port? Itis not the colored people. They do 
not pay one fiftieth part of the taxes necessary 
for the maintenance of your institutions of 
jearning; and yet, paying only this diminutive 
proportion, or less, shall they have the right 
to claim equal privileges, contrary to the reg- 
ulations of the schools, justly made by those 


The very object is here | 


So he has | 
He has the right to travel | 
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who furnish the means necessary to their sup- 
port, and, by a mixture of colors, contrary to 


_ the order and discipline of the school, distract 


it or diminish or destroy its existence or use- 
fulness? The children of the rich, of the mid- 
dle classes, of all who have the ability to set 
up and sustain schools for their children, will 


| not be affected, for they will not submit to the 
| degradation which this amendment proposes ; 
' and the necessary result will be that the chil- 
| dren of the poor, as dear to their parents as 








| taught by persons of their own hue. 


the children of the rich are to them, will be 
obliged to be educated side by side with the 
negro and mulatto or be reared in ignorance 
and vice. ‘The friends of this measure are 
unwilling that separate schools for the races 
shall be provided, and ‘‘ equality’’ being their 
motto, they seem determined to force it upon 
the community, at the hazard of producing 
intense feeling and opposition, and the de- 


| struction of the school system. 


If because he is of a different color he has a 


| right to enter a public school, if you have the 


power to introduce him there contrary to the 
express provisions of the charter and to the 
regulations of the school, you have the same 
right and the same power to interfere with any 
other regulation. It is not a question of expe- 
diency that is involved; but it is a question 
of power. If you have the power to enter the 
public schools, then follows as a necessary 
consequence the power to regulate them. It 
is not, as I said, a question of expediency, but 
solely a question of power. If you can enter 
them for one purpose, you can do so for 
another. It will not answer to disclaim that 
it is not the intention to exercise any other 
power than simply to secure an equal advan- 
tage from the school; because if you can intro- 
duce a person into a school contrary to the 
regulations which govern it and the provisions 
of the charter, theu you have aright to change 
the school, to regulate the discipline, the 
books, the teachers. The Constitution gives 
Cougress the power to ‘‘ regulate’’ the public 
lands, and under that provision it exercises 
the power to institute governments. 

Suppose it be thought proper to separate the 
sexes On the ground that the pupils will pro- 
gress more rapidly and efticiently, that it will 
be more to their interest and advantage that 
this order or arrangement shall obtain; if the 
principle of this bill is sustained you have the 
power to change that regulation as well as any 
other. 

If you can legislate for the purpose of ob- 
taining an education for the negro by the side 
of the white, you can do so also for the purpose 
of securing an equal peogmasnen of the teachers, 
because it may be said that colored persons 
have not equal advantages unless they are 
And 
if you can do it in reference to teachers, you 
can do it in reference to books, you may do it 
in relation to the subjects to be taught. It 
is, I repeat, a question of power. Once in- 
vade the sanctuary of the school, and you can 
assume entire control over the system and all 
its details. 

It seems to me that in this discussion gen- 
tlemen have lost sight of the nature and extent 
of the powers of the General Government. 
They seem to assume that it is a Government 
of unlimited power. Why, sir, it is but a 
Government of specified, limited powers. It 
has but a divided sovereignty. The States 
have reserved to themselves all the powers 
not expressly bestowed upon the General Gov- 
ernment, and they are as completely sovereign 
by virtue of the powers which they have 
reserved as that Government is by the powers 
that have been conferred. In the forty-fifth 
number of the Federalist, Mr. Madison says : 

“The powers Gelagated by the proposed Constitu- 


tion to the Federal Government are few and de- 
fined. Those which are to remain in the State gov- 
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ernments are numerousand indefinite. The fp 
will be exercised principally on external obj 
war, peace, negotiation, and foreign commerce with 
which last the power of taxation will, for the hee 
part, be connected. The powers reserved to th 
several States will extend to all the objects whi. 
in the ordinary course of affairs, concern the |j,... 
liberties, and properties of the people, and the j,’ 
ternal order, improvement, and prosperity o; th 
State.” a 


rer 


“+ 
U8, as 


Now, I ask if schools do not affect the j,. 
ternal order, improvement, and prosperity of 
the State? Is not the subject of educatio, 
evidently contained in the reserved powers o; 
the States? ‘he powers of the General Goy 
ernment are external, They relateto war anj 
peace, to forage negotiations, to the recep. 
tion of embassadors, and to commerce. Undo; 
the Articles of Confederation it never wa: 
dreamed that the Federal Government }, 
any power over education, or over any of the 
internal affairs of a State. What does Mr 
Madison say in reference to the Constitution? 
Not that it gave any new powers, except iy 
reference to one or two subjects, but that i: 
only strengthened the powers of the Govern. 
ment under the Confederation. He said: 


“If the new Constitution be examined with accy. 
racy and candor, it will be found that the change 
which it proposes consists much less in the addition 
of new powers to the Union than in the invigora- 
tion of its original powers, The regulation of com- 
merce, it is true, is a new power; but that seoms to 
be an addition which few oppose, and from which 
no apprehensions are entertained. The power: 
relating to war and peace, armies and fleets, treaties 
and finance, with the other more considerable 
powers, are all vested in the existing Congress by the 
Articles of Confederation. The proposed chango 
does not enlarge these powers; it only substitutes , 
more effectual mode of administering them.” 


Can anything be plainer than that these spe- 
cific powers given to the General Government 
are only strengthened, not enlarged, that the 
General Government moves in a differen 
orbit than that of the States? While one has 
all the internal powers to exercise and duties 
to perform relating to order, police, education, 
and improvement, all the internal affairs o! 
the State, the other has external duties to exe- 
cute. It deals with nations, with embassadors, 
with public ministers; it makes war and it cou- 
cludes peace. These are the objects of that 
Government, and it was created for no other 
purpose. It was thought that the Government 
of the Articles of Confederation was not strong 
enough. Experience had proved its weak 
ness, because that Government was sustained 
by the contributions of the different States, 
and some of them did not pay their propor 
tion; consequently it was necessary that a Gov- 
ernment should be formed with power to sus 
tain itself, to impose imposts and taxes, by 
that means to preserve its existence and to 
carry on war when necessary. 

I heard with astonishment some of the re 
marks of the honorable Senator from Wis: 
consin in reference to the power of the I'ed: 
eral Government to regulate schools. In 
February 1870, just two years ago, when the 
constitution of Mississippi was under consid 
eration iu this body, the honorable Senator 
did not entertain the opinions which he bas 
expressed in this discussion. When that cou: 
stitution was before the Senate it brought 
forth the statesmanlike views of all who par- 
ticipated in that discussion. It was a subject 
which involved questions of constitutional 
power, power in the States, the relative pow 
ers of the States and the General (iovernmet!, 
their relations to each other, and the functions 
which each should exercise. In that discus: 
sion, which called forth the eloquence and 
ability of the Senator from Wisconsin, he spox¢ 
very differently from what he has on this occa 
sion, and I therefore appeal from Cesar slun 
bering to Cesar awake. On that occasion he 
said : 


“'T Ke the case of a State which is conceded now 
to have a republican form of government; ba 
Congress the power to go with legislation into tho 
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State, and into the domestic affairs of that people, 
cal regulate its concerns with a view to its there- 
. having something beside a republican form 
of government ? For instance, can it appropriate 
money from the United States Treasury to carry 
onthe purpose of education in a State which now 


has a republican form of government, on the ground | 
shat education will tend to secure that republican || 


government ? 
Again, he said : 


“You must recognize her as possessing in every | 


respect and particular all the privileges, powers, and 
prerogatives of a State before you can admither into 
the Union, because this Union must be composed of 
states, and of States only; in other words, you may 
sissippi to exercise the full powers of a State, and 
therefore refuse to admit her into the Union and 
continue to govern her by military authority under 
thereconstruction acts,or may erect a territorial gov- 
ernment to exercise in subordination to Congress 
such powers as you choose to delegate. But, sir, you 
cannot take this State government and mutilate its 


say that you are not willing to trust the people of Mis- || 


= 
power) all demarcations between State and 





State powers and reduce it in whole or in part to the | 


condition of a territorial government, and then ad- | 


mit it into the Union, because that would be admit- 

ting a Territory, not a State.” ~ te * * 
“This doctrine of ‘fundamental conditions’ is 

erroneous, both as regards the State and the United 


States. Suppose Congress should to-day imposeupon | 


Mississippi the fundamental condition that the sub- 


ject of education in that State should at all times 


be regulated by Congress and not by the State, and 
then suppose that Congress should next year pass a 
jaw upon that subject, is it not apparent thatsuch an 
act would be unconstitutional, for the reason that 
Congress can exercise only such powers 23 are con- 
ferred upon it by the Constitution of the United 
States. 

‘But, Mr. President, the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Morton] meets this point of the argument, as 


understand him, by asserting the power of Congress | 


todo anything which in its judgment may be propv- 


to secure the continuance of republican institutions | 


in a State which already has a republican form of 


State government. I implore my Republican friends | 


in the Senate to consider it well before assenting to 
a dogma which substantially strikes State govern- 
ments out of existence. Take the case of Massachu- 
setts, which, I assume, has a form of government 
which satisfies the Constitution; canitbe maintained 


that Congress, because it has the power to guaranty | 


tothat State a republican form of government, has 
the power to legislate so as to regulate her school 
system, and everything else which, in the opinion 
of these Houses, tends to promote the continuance 
and successful operation of republican institutions ? 

“Mr. Sumner. I hope that Congress may do it, 
and will do it, if the caserequires it. I say thatas a 
Senator of Massachusetts. 

“Mr. CARPENTER. Very well,sir, if New England 
can endure sucha doctrine; but for one I enter my 
protest against the doctrine, the heresy that Con- 
gress can interfere with the domestic concerns of a 
State which is conceded to have a republican form 
of government under pretense of promoting the con- 
tinuance of such government. Think of it, sir, what 
avast expanse of power is covered by that single 
sentence! What is there that is valuable in all our 
modern civilization that does not tend to secure the 

erpetuity of free institutions? Not schools alone, 
ut religion, the administration of justice, the reg- 
ulation of private rights, the protection of property ; 
indeed, whatever tends to promote the welfare of 
the people, or to dignify our refined human life, all 
contribute, in their place and degree, to the opera- 
tion of free institutions and the permanence of re- 
publican government, Can you assume control of 
all these things? 
you concede has a republican form of government 
already? Upon this theory the State governments 
are at an end; the honored name of Massachusetts 
must disappear from the political corporations of 
the world. 

“ Sir, this doctrine cannot be maintained; itshakes 
the foundations of the Constitution; itthreatens the 
existence of the Government. It would be a phys- 
ical impossibility for Congress to perform these 
duties, Confining ourselves to the duties imposed 
upon us by the Constitation, Congress has all it can 
properly attend to.” 


Here are all these domestic powers and 
duties of the States relating to their internal 
aflairs; among them the regulation of schools, 
all of which, the Senator says, should not be 
interfered with by the Congress of the United 
States, and that it would shake this Govern- 
ment to its very foundation if Congress were 
to attempt to do so. Why, sir, if the doctrine 
which is contended for now were to prevail, it 
would undermine the very pillars of the Con- 
stitution. You would convert this Govern- 
ment into a consolidated one, and centralize 
all power in it. That is its tendency, and will 
be its inevitable consequence ; not perhaps 
in &@ year, but it will inevitably follow. Then 
farewell to the freedom of the States, the lib- 


erties of the citizen ; power will accumulate || United States, which had no agency in its cre- || 


Can ro do so in a State which | 





| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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| for all. 
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ederal Governments will be obliterated ; des- 


| potism and absolute authority will be claimed 
| and exerted ; oppression, wrong and injustice 
| will follow in its train, and all vestige of con- 


stitutional liberty will be lost, until the latent 
spark of liberty in the breast of patriots shall 
arise, and war and bloodshed either restore 
our wonted freedom, or rivet more firmly the 
shackles of tyranny. 


I repeat, it is not a question of expediency || 


or of taste; not one of color merely, but a 
question of political power. 


Have you the | 
| right to interfere with education in the States, | 


| 


with the churches in the States, with the ceme- | 


teries in the States, with the benevolent insti- 
tutions in the States, with the juries of the 
States? 

Everything that relates tothe internal order 
and condition of a State, its education, its 
roads, its bridges, its schools, its descent of 
property, wills, administrations, titles, trusts, 
offenses, all these are embraced by the consti- 


| tutions of the States, and there is no concur- 


rent jurisdiction. If Congress has the power 


to enter a State for one purpose it can do it | 
It cannot exercise any powers except 
Is there | 


those that are expressly delegated. 
any expressly delegated power to interfere 
with the school system of a State? Who is 
best acquainted with the needs of the people? 
Who can best judge how a school should be 


conducted, or sustained by taxes or endow- | 


ment? Who can best determine the proper 
rules and regulations for its government and 
discipline? The answer is the States. These 
sometimes endow schools. They are sustained 
in part by State donations and by private con- 
tributions; sometimes by levies upon the peo- 
pie of the counties. They regulate all these 
things. The General Government, being fur- 
ther removed from the people, and created for 
different purposes, is wisely precluded from 
any right or duty in the matter. 


The clause giving Congress power to enforee | 
the amendments by appropriate legislation | 


amounts to nothing. It had the power under 
the old Constitution to pass all laws neces- 


sary and proper to carry into execution the | 
delegated powers or any which are included | 


within the judicial powers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

This bill interferes, or attempts to interfere, 
with corporations in the States. What right 
has Congress to interfere with a corporation 
created by a State? 
tion existence? The State. Who gave it its 
powers? The State. And can Congress inter- 
meddle with what a sovereign State has cre- 
ated? A corporation is in the law a contract 
between the corporators and the State, and 
it has been so deeided by all the courts; no 
State can impair the obligation of a contract, 
nor can the General Government do so. If 
you interpolate new provisions in a chartered 
corporation, you impair to that extent that 
contract between the State and the corpor- 
ators. 
change an act of incorporation? 
authority ? 

I know of but two legal modes by which a 
corporation can be visited or forfeited. 
is, 1f it be a public or municipal corporation, 
a writ of quo warranto is issued by public 
authority. 
many of the institutions of learning are, as 
the churches and benevolent associations, then 
it is in the nature of a contract, and if it vio- 
lates its charter it has to be held toan account 
by a scire facias issued by the courts. There 
is no power iu the Legislature of a State to 


One | 


If it be a private corporation, as | 





Who gave the corpora- || 


Can Congress do that? Can Congress | 
By what | 


revoke a charter which it has granted unless | 


it has been expressly reserved. If, then, the 
creator of the corporation has not the power 
to destroy it, how has the Congress of the 
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| not. 


| in regard to color. 
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ation? For if you can impose heavy fines upon 
corporations already in existence, you not 


| only do it by an unconstitutional law, but you 
| can repeal the charters. 


The power to inflict 
punishment upon it necessarily implies the 
faculty of fining it out of existence, and of dis- 
solving itoutright. The General Government, 
the creature of the States, created to manage 
their external affairs, arrogates the power of 
supremacy over the charters and contracts of 
the States. The States are but corporations, 
and if you can destroy the work of their hands 
what is to restrain you from despoiling them? 

This bill imposes a fine upon all incorpor- 
ated companies that may make any distinction 
Cemeteries are included. 
How is a fine to be collected from a cemetery 
association? What property has it? Can you 
levy an execution upon the grave, upon the 
dust of the dead? Can you do it upon the 
tombs and monuments? Is that the manner 
of collecting a fine from a cemetery institu- 
tion? Are you to take the trees, the shrub- 
bery, and the flowers which the hands of beauty 
and affection have planted in honor of their 
beloved and departed ones? How, then, are 
you to enforce a fine? 

[ shall not detain the Senate long, but there 
is one other view of the Constitution which [ 
desire to present on this subject. In this 
country we havetwo forms of government: one 
a State government, and the other a Federal 
Government, each revolving in its respective 
orbit. Their powers, functions, and daties 
are entirely different. The citizens of the 
States owe allegiance to the State governments 
and are bound to observe their duty to it. 
They receive protection from the State in their 
lives, liberty, and property. They lock not to 
the General Government for any protection 
of these, because these duties are specially 
appropriate to the constitution of the States. 

‘hen they owe allegiance to the General 
Government, a Government of defined and 
limited powers, whose duties and obligations 
are different and special. ‘That Government 
owes protection to individuals when they leave 
the State and go abroad. All the duties which 
a citizen owes to the General Government as a 
citizen of the United States he owes especially 
to the Constitution of the General Government 
and the laws made in pursuance thereof. These 
laws of that Government and the Constitution 
are entirely separate and distinct from the 
constitution and laws of the States. Lvery 
citizen sustains a twofold relation, one as a 
citizen of the State, and the other as a citizen 
of the United States, just as separate and dis 
tinct as two things can be; for, as a citizen of 
the State he owes allegiance and daty to the 
State and its laws, and as a citizen of the Uni 
ted States he owes allegiance and duty to’ the 
Constitution and laws of the United States. 

Now, this fourteenth amendment says: 

““No_ State shall make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens 
of the United States,”’ 

It does not say “citizens of aState.’’ It 
does not say that no State shall make any Jaw 
to abridge the privileges or immunities of citi- 
zens of the State owing allegiance and duty to 
the State, but relates only to those who ows 
allegiance and duty to the United States as 
citizens of the United States. ‘This amend- 
ment therefore is confined to the citizens of 
the United States quasi citizens of the United 
States, and not as citizensof States. If it had 
been intended to embrace citizens of States 
it ought to have added ‘‘and of any State ;’’ 
so that it would have read, *‘ No State shall 
make or enforce any law which shall abridge 
the privileges or immunities of citizens of the 
United States and of any State.’’ But it does 
It stops at ‘‘ United States.’’ It ap- 


plies to the privileges and immunities of citi- 
Now, when a 


zens of the United States. 
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is done as a 
citizens of the State; 


iaw, il 


ot up ( f ‘ol the | ed States as such. 
if a ms ( ir treason against a State he 
s to be punished by State authority. The 
United ates canuot punish him for treason 
cominitted against the State. Jf he commits 
treason ngainst the United States by levying 
ur he cau yt be puni ie i by ate authority, 
oply because what he does against the United 

es he does asacilizen of the United States, 

id what he do again t the auth rity of the 
ehedo if citizen of the State. There- 

re this amendment does not go far enough ; 

th inter o include the citizens of a State 
cught to have gone further and said that it 
applied toa citizen of the State as a citizen of 
he State, and not as a citizen of the United 


ing within the limits 
is some alleged infraction 
of State law. They do this as-citizens of the 
and they are punishable by the laws of 
ate; but they do not do it as citizens of 
the United States, nor do they do it against a 
the U iited Stat es, but Os 
the same State. N ww, this bill atte mpts +0 
hive j irisdiction to the Federal courts for act 
committed by one citizen of a State ee 
nnother citi State. That cannot 
according to the Constitution. One 
another citizen 


individuals lis 


f a State and there 


the St 


? ‘4 
iuuzen ot 


os itize 205 of 


zen of thesame 
e done 
zen of a State « 
of the same State in a court of the United 
they must be citizens of different 
. This amendment of the Senator from 
Massachusetts contravenes the provision ¢ f 
the Constitution in this respect, which de 
clares tbat 
‘The judicial power [of the United States) shall 
extend to all cases in law and equity arising under 
this Constitution, the laws of the United States, and 
treaties made, or which shall be made, under their 
authority; to all cases affecting embassadors, other 
public ministers and consuls; to all cases of admir- 
ilty and maritime jurisdiction; to controversies to 
which the United States shall be a party; to contro- 
versies between two or pore States; betweena State 
and citizens of another State; between citizens of 
different States,” &c, 


citi annot sue 
< 
Mtates ; 


mia 


It was desigued by the wise and patriotic 
framers of the Constitution of the United 
States, who knew the jealousy of State sover- 
eignty and power and the dread of conceding 
too great powers to the Federal Government, 
and the necessity of restricting it within definite 
and marked limits, while it protected it in its 
specific and legitimate rights, from encroach- | 
ments and invasion by the States, that for any | 
exercise of power by either government, not ex- 
pressly delegated by the States to the other, nor 
expressly denied to the States, the latter class 
being necessary to the existence and enjoy- 
ment of the delegated powers, the common 
arbiter should be the Supreme Court, which 

should have the jurisdiction over all cases that 
could legitimately arise under the Constitution 
and laws of the United States. This was de- 
signed as a peacefuland harmonious mode of 
adjusting such differences, and the only one that 
could prevent collisions, insurrections, and 
physical resistance. The two systems could not 
revolve in their respective spheres in any other 
way. The remedy inall such cases was through 
the courts, and if the laws of Congress were 
not sufficient to bring the cases betore those 
tribunals, it had the power to provide such legis- 
lution as would alone effect that object. 

lhe State of Maryland imposed a tax upon 
the property of the United States Bank. ‘Lhe 
Supreme Court decided that the statute was 
unconstitutional, because it was a tax on a 
of the General Government, and | 
be so increased as to tax it out of ex- 

lhe same State also taxed imported 
goods in the box or bale; the Supreme Court | 
decided that the tax could not be levied till | 


fiscal agent 
it micht 
istence. 


4 the bale or box was broken. These are } 
‘ nstances of the gentle and wise operation | 
e - 
ini 

teed 
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of the workings of the two systems of govern- 
ment, submitted to by, the State. They have 
also decided an act of Congress to be uncon- 
stitutional, and the Government has acqui- 

Strife, force, collision would ensue ifa 
course had been devised such as,is now at- 

tempted under this ame ndment. The consti- 

tutional amendments have elevated the negro 
to citizenship, but they do not give to him any 
other right than the white citizen enjoyed 
when the former was raised to the common 
latform of citizenship. He hasno other privi- 

eges or immunities, nor any other legal means 
to. redress alleged wrongs than the white man, 
either as a citizen of a State or of the Uni- 

ted States. The provision in the fourteenth 
amendment of the Constitution does not refer 
particularly to the negro, but to all, in these 
words: 


esced. 


‘No State shall make or enforce any law which 
shallabridge the privileges or immunities of citizens 
of the United States; nor shall any State deprive 
any person of life, liberty, or property, without due 
process of law, nor deny to any person within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of the law. 


There is no race or color alluded to in this 
section upon which the Senator’s [Mr. Sun- 
ner] bill is founded. The original Constitu- 
tion declares that— 

**No State shall pass any expost facto law, or law 
impairing the obligation of contracts, nor make any- 
thing but gold and silver coin a tender in payment 
of debts,”’ &e. 

These denials of authority to a State are in 
the same terms, and yet no power was ever 
claimed by Congress to carry legislation into 
the States to execute them; they are to be 
enforced by the courts in the manner and as 
in. the cases already cited. If Congress has 


| power, before or after a State shall legislate, to 


extend its legislation to its domestic institu- 
tions, as this amendment essays to do, you des- 
troy the checks, the restraints, the balances of 
the Constitution; you throw the Federal Gov- 
ernment out of its sphere of action; you force it 
into the constitutional circle and powers of the 
States, derange the whole order and system 
of Government, and bring to the test of force 
what the spirit and letter of our institutions 
have ordained to be settled by peaceful adju- 
dication. You strike a fatal blow at the local 
organizations and legislation of the States, 
and make the ipse dizit of the Iederal Gov- 
ernment, accompanied with fines, imprison- 
ments, and punishments, the supreme law, 
instead of the established practice of the Gov- 
ernment and the peaceful and effectual reme- 
dies of the courts. 

I heard it argued to-day by the Senator 


| from Indiana, [ Mr. Morton, ] that under the 


word ‘' protection’’ ‘‘ the equal protection of 
laws,’’ this power may be exercised. 
What is ‘‘the equal protection of the laws?’ 
‘*To protect’? means to preserve, to defend. 
It must relate to something that already exists. 
If there is a right, protection only applies 
to it.. It does not create or enlarge a right, 
but it is only a matter of defense and a shield 
to any one whose existing rights may be in- 
vaded. It cannot enlarge a right; it cannot 
create a right, privilege, or immunity; it is 
only to defend and protect the immunities 
and privileges which have an existence. 

I have aiso heard it said by the Senato 
from Ohio, [Mr. SHerMan,] that the citizens 
of the United States were entitled to all the 
privileges of citizens ‘‘ to which individuals are 


entitled under the common law of England.”’ | 


The rights of persons under the common law 
of England are absolute and relative. Abso- 
lute vighta are such as appertain and belong to 
private men considered merely as individuals or 
single persons; relative rights are those which 
are incident to them as members of society, 
and connected to each other by various ties 
and relations. 


| February 13, 


49n Cona....2p SEss, 


personal security, the right of persona] 


lib- 


erty, the right of private property.’’ Char neellor 
Kent has added a fourth right, “to profe : 


a religion and worship God.”’ The right of 
personal security consists in a person's os 
and uninterrupted enjoyment of his life, };. 
limbs, his body, his health, and his reputa 
tion. Personal liberty consists in the pow 
of locomotion 1, of changing one’s situation, ; 
moving one’s person to whatsoever place o; 
own disposition may direct, without im 

ment or restraint, unless by due course of'| law 
The right of property consists in the free use. 
enjoyment, and disposal of all his acquisitions 
without any control or diminution, save oy!s 
by the laws of the land. ; 

These are common-law rights, and the; 
may be all enjoyed; but there 1S NO mention 
nor hintof the right to enter into your schoo! 
or your churches, ~benevole ent institutions, &e.. 
no allusion to any such rights as these; and | 
defy the production ofa single authority that th, 
common-lawrights extend to any such. These 
are regulated by law, andallthe rights which ca 
be obtained are those which are to be obtain 
under it. Therefore, these common-law rich: 
mentioned by the Senator from Ohio are no: 
relevant to a case of this kind, and especial! 
not where we have two sovereignties, two goy 
ernments, limited and defined as the Gener; 
Government is, leaving unlimited and und 
fined all the powers of the State government 
not expressly carved out of their original so 
ereignty and powers, and imparted to the Ped 
eral Government. 

In conclusion, permit me to say that this 
whole measure is palpably unconstitutional, 
and calculated, if successful, to destroy t 
Government, aud to raise on its ruins a great 
despotic Power which wil! absorb the libe: 
ties of the Republic. It was said by the dis 
tinguished scholar and historian, Macaula 
that ‘‘one of the severest trials which the hes 
and nae of man can be put to is great and 
rapid elevation.’’ ‘This is equally true oi 
political, parties, and the high eminence tv 


ie 5 


| which the accidents and fortunes of war have 


pushed the Republican party have so infatu 
ated it that nothing but an essential and radi 

val change in the character and systems of ou 
Government, and the destruction of the land- 
marks of the Congtitution, is to be expected 
from its sudden and temporary success. 





Public Building at Albany, New York. 
SPEECH OF HON. ELI PERKY, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In tHe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 13, 1872, 


On the bill (II. R. No. 1534) to provide for a building 
for the use of the post office, custom-house, Uni- 
ted States circuit and district eourts, and internal 
revenue offices at Albany, New York. 


Mr. PERRY, of New York. Mr. Speaker, 


the bill which I have introduced in the House 
| provides for a public building for the use o! 


a post office, custom-house, pension ollice, 


| internal revenue offices, and United States cir 


cuit and district courts, at the city of Albany, 


| New York. 


I would ask, Mr. Speaker, the indulgence: 
of the House to explain some of the many 
reasons why the city of Albany is justly au 
fairly entitled toa Government building. Cow 
sidering the population of Albany, its business 
transactions, and its extensive growth, as wel 
as the benefits derived by the Government, !\ 
in every way worthy of the passage of this bil 

Albany is increasing very rapidly in many 
respects. The population of the city and 
county of Albany, taken at the last census, !0 


he absolute rights of each || 1870, was 133,108, and the increase for the 


|| individual are defined to be ‘the right of || last year has ‘added to that number; and ! 
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| agent paid out $1,750,000. He has enrolled | reference to that table 
ou now would exceed 135,000. The popula- || eleven thousand pensioners to pay quarterly, | the ‘‘proceeds’’ of the 
tion of my district at the last census was || makinga total of forty-four thousand payments || t 
166,447. Jt has also the advantage of another || of pensioners a year. The accommodations |! $74,192 11. The collections were $1,219 33, 
‘mportant feature, that of being the capital of in which this office is held are entirely inad- || making an aggregate accumulation for the 
the State, rendered permanent by the massive || equate, and not equal in many respects for the |) year of $151,465 94, to which add the amount 
building now being erected there. 1 am in- purpose. During the quarterly payments the subject to draft, and you have a total of 
formed by prominent architects that the cap- || place is thronged with pensioners, and often- |, $165,511 48. 
‘| at Albany covers more ground than the || times the agent has to use great precaution in | officesin the United States exceed this amount 
resent Capitol building does here at Wash- || admitting only a certain number at a time, | in their receipts and disbursements; those of 
we ae || fearing that some accident may occur owing |; Chieago and Cincinnati. Of these Chicago 
"| would ask the attention of the honorable || to the weakness of the building where so many || obtained, with unanimity on the part of Cou- 
members of the House to some other import- || people congregate for the purpose mentioned. | gress, $4,000,000 for the purpose of construct- 
ant matters that I would mention here in con- || In this instance the same difficulty arises as ing public buildings for the use of the Govern- 
ection with what I have already said. It || with the custom-house as regards the many || ment. Cincinnati has been provided with a 
-; well known and understood, no doubt, by || valuable papers and records that must of | commodious and elegant structure in which 
every member of this honorable body, that || necessity accumulate where so large a busi- || the business of the Federal Government is 
Albany is very near the head of navigation || ness is transacted, and in case of fire a great || transacted. Cleveland, which disburses nearly 
of the Hudson river, and the terminus of the |) loss in all probability would be the result. fifty thousand dollars less money than Albany 
reat Erie canal, and also of several enter- For the United States courts, Mr. Speaker, | through her post oflice yearly, has a beautiful 
prising railroads. Its commerce has been for in this respect there are in fact no conven- || building, in which the business of the United 
4 long time immense, and must necessarily || iences. Three terms are held yearly, and || States is transacted with convenience and 
‘nerease. {| usually at times when the local courts are in || safety to the property of the Government ; 
As regards the lumber market at Albany, || session. Many times the United States court | while the post office at the city of Albany, with 
| can safely challenge any other lumber || has had to be held in the fourth story of the city || all its benefits derived in favor of the interests 
market either for convenience, quality, or || hall, and that entirely inadequate for such a to the Government, has not a granite stone or 
quantity. ‘lhe lumber district commences at || purpose, and much to the disgust of the judges, | a brick to its name, nor ever had; neither is 
North Ferry street, about one mile from the || who have threatened more than once to have || there avy place that can be had that would 
heart of the city, and running parallel with |! the terms changed to other cities. Should || better the condition here represented. And 
the Troy road for one mile. ‘The lumber- || Albany be ignored in this respect, the loss || it seems to me that the actual necessity and 
yards occupy the entire space of one hundred || would be no trifling one. Each term of the | the growth of the city, as well as its large busi 
and ten acres between the Hudson river and || courts brings to the city several hundred stran- || ness capacity, must place Albany at the head 
the Erie caval. The sales of lumber at the || gers, witnesses and others, who spend a con- | of the list for a Government building. 
yards for the year 1870, were in money value || siderable amount of money there. The com Mr. Speaker, | would most respectfully ask 
$9,774,093 ; and for the year 1871 they ex- || missioners pay over one thousand dollars a || the indulgence of the House while I make 
ceeded eleven million dollars. 


|| year rent, and no value received at that. some remarks touching the growth of Albany. 
The other products of the country which find |} It is conceded by all that there should be || The manufacturing establishments of different 


their regular market at Albany are immense; || a suitable building in which the postal busi- || kinds are becoming numerous. Thousands of 
such a8 barley, wheat, outs, malt, flour, and |} ness of the United States may be properly || mechanics and laboring men are employed in 
pork, for which a large amount of duties are || and economically transacted in Albany. This || the manufacture of railroad iron, car-wheels, 
collected at that port. is one of the most important distributing || hollow ware, machinery, iron safes, carriages, 
[ will now proceed, Mr. Speaker, to give || offices in the country, and probably has the || cabinet-ware, moroeeo, paper, shoes, and 
some facts and figures of some of our Govern- || poorest provision made for it of any. . The || agricultural implements of various kinds, so 
ment officials at Albany. post office is kept in a portion of a massive || extensively known to the agriculturyl com- 
{ will commence with the custom-house, || building, constructed of granite, the size of || munity in all directions of our country. All 
showing the amount of business at the port of || which is about seventy-five by one hundred || the above manufactures are on a large scale, 
Albany. For one quarter, commencing Octo- || and fifty feet, of which a portion, of only forty- || and many others I might mention of trades in 
her 1 and ending December 31, 1871, the value || five by sixty feet, is rented to the Government || a smaller way. 
of goods imported was $317,766; amount of |/ for its use as a post office at a yearly rent of || Albany has a very extensive produce mar- 
duty collected in gold, $76,910 05; making in || $2,300. This is situated on the lower floor, a || ket. Millions of bushels of grain enter that 
value of goods imported for tae year, $1,271,064; || little above high-water mark, mostly in the |) port by railroad and canal, and find a market 
the duties in gold for the year, $307,640 20. || center of the building. Into this space are |} in all directions on our eastern shores, which 
In addition there are five hundred vessels || crowded thirty-four clerks, twenty-four letter- || is a vast business of itself, transacted by the 
enrolled here, for which we have to issue || carriers, and two local agents, in apartments |; Board of ‘Trade, consisting of a class of mer 
licenses yearly, which is of itself sufficient to || consisting of money-order office, registry room, || chants that deal exclusively in the articles of 
constitute adepartment. The present accom- || mailing room, deputy postmaster’s room, and || flour and grain, besides many other merchants 
modations of the custom-house are but one || general delivery room, and an apartment fifteen || who are importers of goods. A large busi- 
small room twenty-eight by eleven feet, for || by sixteen feet for the twenty-four cashiers. || ness is done by that class of merchants in that 
which we have to pay a rent of $400 per || There is no room for the postmaster, nor pri- || direction. 
annum. This room is not sufficient for the || vate room of any kind for the use of special Our city is and has been for some time 
accommodation of the business of the office, || agents of the Department, no store-room, no || extending its boundary. ‘The lower part of 
as everything has to be huddled together, and || cellar room. In addition to the numberof per- || the city below Pearl street to the Hudson 
it is with much difficulty that we can lay our || sons engaged in the office, there are sixty || river is mostly being used for business pur 
hands on records and papers that accumu- || postal clerks and route agents who report here, || poses. The buildings that were once occupied 
late, and many are valuable to the Govern- || some of whom are almost constantly arriving || for dwellings are fast becoming removed or 
ment, and in case of fire the loss would be a || and departing, and for whom no provision of || remodeled into large and elegant stores. Even 
serious one. || any kindis made other than what | have stated. || some of our churches have disappeared from 
rhe following statement will show the re- || The apartments allotted to this office, oceupy- || their old landmarks and gone up higher with 


ceipts from internal revenue in the fourteenth | ing so small a space of so large a building, are || 


—. ' the multitude, and mingled their spires with 
oon of New York, from June 30, 1863, to || necessarily poorly lighted and worse ventilated, || the elegant mansions that adorn that portion 
June 80, 1871: ‘ j i 


gas requiring in some portions of it to be kept |; of the city that is set on a bill and that cannot 
For the year ending— constantly burning—a very expensive neces- || be hid. 


‘pink I can with safety say that our popula- it will be seen that 


’ office at Albany for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1871, were 


But two other depository post 

















i - a cpnnapenymaparae dunt wma 22 || sity, the amount paid the gas company being || Mr. Speaker, we claim to be a progressive 
ie ee 2301694 oF | $2,400 in one year. The basement of the || people in many respects. We have erected 
ee ee re nee 3,075,167 13 || building is in a wretched condition, being || within the last two years a new city building, 
UN OBIT LA tin ibedbibansdctecieis.-.ce 2,979,367 23 | 


June 30, 1868 


flooded with water frequently during each year, || at a cost of $275,000, the business of the city 
June 30, 1869 i 


249) OF 4° 5 - 3 . 
oot owing to a total want of drainage, and other || becoming so extensive that the old city hall 


1,264,410 59 | 





Gene BD TBTO.cccseesccenntcnmnersoceessscnszeere 1,406,228 34 || evils too numerous to mention. was not half sufficient to contain the offices 
MMO ID, UTD secsssssneesccesversesenseeenesanseeee 1,094,693 94 || Mr. Speaker, I have carefully examined the || pertaining to the wants of our city government. 
Total....cccsscecsssesrereccssseseees seesseesacessenees$15,812,128 44 || Teport of the Postmaster General. Table six || And that is not all. The common council 





Mr, Speaker, I will now proceed to a state- 
ment of the business transactions of the United 
States pension agent. ‘his office is one of 
the most important in the country. During 


in that report, which contains a statement of || have determined, and the peer have acqui- 
the ‘‘ receipts and disbursements at depository || esced in it, to lay out a splendid park in the 
post offices on account of the fiseal year end- || western part of our city, containing two hun- 
ing June 30, 1871,’’ shows that Albany stands || dred and fifty acres of land well adapted for 
third on the list of depository offices in the || that purpose, with all the requisites to beau 


‘ke year ending the Ist July last the pension || amount ofits receipts and disbursements. By || tify it, of rolling ground, ravines, and a living 
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stream of water. Already much work has 
been done, and a grand park will be the re- 
ult, every way worthy of our enterprising 
citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, the citizens of Albany are a 
philanthropic people. We have two large hos- 


| 


pitals, where the unfortunate are cared for; | 


where the sick, the lame,the blind, are admitted 
free of charge; where medical aid and sus- 


tenance are administered; a medical faculty | 
in attendance to relieve their wants in that | 


hour when the good Samaritan is needed to 
bind up their wounds and heal their diseases, 
with allthe care and attention that any member 
here would administer to one of his own beloved 
family, and this done gratuitously, sustained 
mostly by donations and bequests left by those 


of goodness of heart at their departure, in | 


remembrance of the poor and afflicted in time 
of need. 

We have, Mr. Speaker, two large and com- 
modious orphan asylums, where hundreds of 
orphans find protection and a home. The 
children are received in charge from the age 
of six months,and there remain under the 
fostering care of capable teachers adapted to 
the education of the youth, and when they 
arrive at a proper age for usefulness, the 
board of managers under the law sunction 
their dismissal to places of business or trade, 
as the case may require. 

We have a medical college under the juris- 
diction of the medical faculty of Albany, 
Over one hundred students receive their first 
diploma in medical study in this institution. 
Also a law school where are taught the first 
rudiments of law by prominent lawyers of the 
city. 

Chere is one more important subject, Mr. 
Speaker, that | would mention before I close, 
and that is the deep interest we should all take 


in the education of the children, iu all places, | 


irrespective of color or national birth. I will 
be very brief in stating some facts respecting 
our academies and public schools. 
in our city a State normal school which has 
done much to elevate the standard of educa- 
tion in our common-school system. We have 


a male academy, largely attended, under the | 


management of a board of trustees selected 
from our most prominent citizens, where the 
modern languages, and natural science, mathe- 


matics, penmanship, and military tactics are | 


taught. Also a female academy, largely at- 
tended, and most admirably managed. The 
young ladies who attend this academy are 
mostly those residing in and belonging to the 
families of citizens. Here their education is 
finished, and they are prepared, many of them, 
to be suitable teachers in our district schools. 
We have also a free academy, and from the 


last report, in April last, there were one hun- | 


dred and fifty-six students passed an examina- 
tion and were promoted to classified studies, 
These pupils are selected from the public 
schools by a select committee, and those who 


rank the highest in the different studies in | 


the schools are promoted to all the benefits 
derived, to enter the free academy. We have 
also twenty-two district schools in our city 
under the management of a board of public 
instruction. The daily average attendance is 
7,699 scholars. The expenditures in detail, 
for the support of those schools during the 
last year, including the free academy, were 
$125,309 44. The estimated value of the 
school lots is $100,000. The estimated value of 
buildings is $362,000, making a total amount 
of $462,000 appropriated for school purposes. 

And here I may add that those children who 
attend the public schools are under religious 
instruction in Sunday schools. We have in 


We have || 





the city forty-nine churches and sixteen mis- | 


sion chapels of different denominations well | 


attended, and a Sabbath school attached to 
each church and mission chapel; and from a 


. . | 
| State senator from Albany district; also every | 
| Government official in our city. Mr. Speaker, || 


is not the language of Scripture explicit and || ments of the naval expenditures during a 
** One || 
| 


|| thing thou lackest;” and that is a United |) disagree by nearly eleven millions; that the 


| 
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careful investigation by the superintendents of 
the different schools, there are eight thousand 
children who regularly attend the different 
schools on the Sabbath. 

I will not prolong my remarks, Mr. Speaker, 
any further, believing that the many reasons 
I have endeavored to give show that Albany is 
a growing, thriving business city, and is in 
every way entitled to a public building. 

I hold in my hand, Mr. Speaker, petitions 
by hundreds from the merchants, mechanics, 
and laboring men; I hold in my hand a peti 
tion of the common council of our city; also 
a petition authorized by a public meeting of 
the Board of Trade; I hold in my hand a peti- 
tion of all the presidents and cashiers of every 
bank in the city of Albany, which control a 
bank capital of $4,500,000; I hold in my hand 
the petition of the present comptroller of the 
State of New York, and the secretary of State, 
the State treasurer, State engineer, and the 


sufficient to demonstrate that point? 


States Government building, so urgently rec- 
ommended and needed here. 


| 
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Let us compare it with the statement made jy 
the last report of Secretary Boutwell: 


a Naval 
Yeara. expendituyes 
Sith ie lacisermlennaipeenl adbehaeheiultocinien tal $14,074,894 
1856 dicedpics Reaemaaa ocpeteeinesscneios dekkonems uae attae tan 12651604 
1857 <. cesses eee eceesescescenes socccssescceseenescesesececeees 14,058 981 

| RD ks» debuts schensensibiicidiohoosistsedebebibeneds sebthlabo ds 14,690, 927 
TBGD,....-ereaceesneveg meecerensenscecerseecenpoeecereccccor ce, LILDIS G19 
BP irresenainties Wveardsevarastsbiasctees obbakeeeiacmuaeee? 12,387,156 

Total 


++ $80,072,524 

The discrepancy between the statements 
of the Navy and Treasury Departments js 
follows : 


as 


Years. Discrepancy, 
Ral hinonvaphaviniocansestainenennen theensienhie>Repenbagensd 3,322, 56) 
1 MANNS wemiucesboobscdeig vextanees sespectesinbyinase thsteediamecs 427,167 
| ABO 0} stebicbescescoebeaddduscesseoebebfcobdivcesbeesh snvbde é 998,176 
EI hcicte bilan hchenn hs acess ont tensodan-seonssthipiaddens 1,690,448 


Albany has paid so much money into the | 


United States Treasury that she is justly and 
fairly entitled to the appropriation asked for 
in the bill before the House for a public build- 
ing in the city of Albany. 


Naval Appropriations. 


'SPEECH OF HON. G. W. MORGAN, 


OF O10, 
In Tok House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 13, 1872. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, and having under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. No. 1191) making appropriations 


for the naval service for the year ending June 30, 
1873, and for other purposes— 


Mr. MORGAN said: 
Mr. Cuairnman: I am glad that the bill be- 


| fore this committee is under the charge of the 


able and eloquent gentleman from Maine, 
{[Mr. Hatr.] I am gratified that it has 
received the best defense which could have 
been made under the circumstances. And 
before I proceed, I cannot but express the 
gratification I feel at seeing in their seats 
the honorable gentleman from Massachusetts, 
[Mr. Dawes,] the recognized leader of the 
forces of President Grant upon this floor, and 
my honorable colleague, the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations, [Mr. Gar- 
FIELD.] I have certain charges to make, and 
to sustain by proof, which I will be happy to 
hear either of those gentlemen explain, and 
if they can successfully do so, I will, as every 
other good citizen should do, feel gratified. 
The bill under discussion asks for a naval 
appropriation of $18,000,000 for one year. To 
show how modest is this demand the gentle- 


man from Maine [Mr. Hae} institutesacom- | 


parison between the naval expenditures since 
the civil war and during the six or seven years 
preceding that calamity. He gives the fol- 
lowing statement as prepared in 


THE NAVY DEPARTMENT. 


“ Thave taken from the books of the Navy Depart - 
ment a statement of the expenditures for the Navy 


from the year 1855 to 1861. Let us see what they say. 
Here is the table: 

EE a ee are: ee $14,518,833 16 | 
a ta a ae ee 15,974,254 31 
BUEN cncestdernene Te acceRee elites iin REMOTE a" Bi 14,480,431 30 
BO ibsidbeahai tlc ateiedlail, dickteted 15,689,108 5é 
i scerseaeiietaste hier iivetetahtun ants eteenataiaunatictesd a 
ari cdecberteea et cat bhp teteee Latbcese Ectebsictuck 14,856,861 71 


| 











Total discrepancy.............000sss00ese+eee-510,705, 307 


—— 


I have thus compared these official state. 


period of only six years, and find that they 


Navy Department makes those expenditures 


And lastly, | $10,700,000 greater than they are made in the 


financial report of the Secretary of the Treas. 
|ury for 1871. Which of these statements js 
the true one, I do not know, and hence the 
figures of my fmend [Mr. Hae] amount to 
nothing, for the statement of the Navy Depari- 
ment is roundly contradicted by the statement 
from the Treasury. 

The civil war commenced in April, 1861; 
the fiscal year ended on the 30th of June, 
| To show how wild and unreliable this state- 
| ment from the Navy Department is, it is only 
necessary to glance at the naval expendi- 
tures as stated by the gentleman from Maine 
{[Mr. Hate] for the year 1861. He gives the 
naval expenditures for that year at $14,850, 
861; while the Treasury report gives them ai 
$42,640,353 ; showing a discrepancy between 
| the two statements amounting to nearly twenty- 
| eight millions. 

Is it necessary to say another word to show 
the utter confusion which exists in these 
Departments, and their unreliability upon all 
questions coming within their respective 
spheres ? 

Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. 
tleman allow me to call his attention to 
| another matter? If he will pursue that line 
| of investigation he will find that the statement 

of the public debt and of the expenditures 

of the Government in any given year, given 
by the Register of the Treasury, always ditlers 





Will the gen- 


from the statement given by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

Mr. MORGAN. My friend will hear enough 
of that before I get through. 

Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio, The simple 
explanation of that is that the one officer 
makes up his statement at one stage and tle 
other at another, and there is no discrepancy. 

Mr. MORGAN. I am happy to hear the 
statement of my friend, but I will show him, | 
will prove to this committee, I will demon: 
strate to the country that the explanation he 
has given is not correct. I charge that there 
is chaos in your Treasury Department, claos 
in your Navy Department, chaos in every 
branch of every Department of this ma 
administered Government, and I will make 
my charges good by proof. 

One word upon this question of extrava- 
gance. A comparison has been instituted 
between the naval expenditures during the 
years of peace immediately preceding the war 
with the years of peace following she ew 
367 of the 


What is the result? On page 


financial report for 1871, it will be found 
| that the total naval expenditures from 15” 
That statement was made out the other day. || till 1860, a period of six years, amounted to 
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a little over eighty millions; while the naval || 
*penditures during the six fiscal years of 
se following the war amounted to more 
‘an one hundred and sixty-one millions, or || 
more than double the cost of supporting the 1 
Navy during the six years of peace preceding || 
a oi | thank my friend for calling my | 
atiention in this direction. , | 
The expenditure of $80,000,000 during six | 
sears of peace was too much; but such being | 
the fact, how great has been the wrong of || 
spending more than double that amount during | 
the six years of peace just passed! I come || 
not to justify, or palliate, or excuse extrava- | 
gance in any administration of the Govern. | 
ment, but to denounce and expose it wherever |, 
it exists. I have not risen to speak in the | 
name of party, but in the great name of the | 
people, and in their name I demand reform. | 

It was only the other day that the Indian 
pill, appropriating about seven millions of || 
money, was reported from my colleague’s | 
‘Mr. GARFIELD’s] committee, and passed the || 
House. Debate was limited to five minutes— | 
which doubtless was enough, as seven millions 
has become a trifle—but the fact is, that during | 
forty-four years of our history the annual In- || 
dian expenditures amounted to less than one 
million for forty-four years; tg less than two 
millions for fifty-seven years; and for sixty- | 
five years to less than three million dollars. 
‘The Indians have decreased in number. Avs | 
tribe after tribe has vanished from the earth, | 
just in that ratio have the appropriations for | 
the Indians been increased. And yet myhon- 
orable friend, [Mr. GARFIELD, ] whose voice is 
so often heard upon the question of reform, 
and other eloquent reformers upon the other 
side of the House, came up in solid phalanx and 
voted $7,000,000 for Indian appropriations. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill asks for the enorm- 
ous appropriation of $18,000,000 for the sup- 
port of the Navy during a single year. The 
gentleman in charge of the bill has instituted 
comparisons. I will follow his example. 

The report of the Secretary of the Treasury | 
for 1871, pages 366 and 367, states that the 
entire annual expenditures for the civil list, 
foreign intercourse, miscellaneous expendi- 
tures, military and naval service, for the In- 
dians and pensions, all included, amounted to 
less than eighteen millions during a period of 
forty years of our history as a Government. 

Some one may say, ‘‘ But you forget the 
growth of the country.’’ I forget nothing of | 


the war. 





the kind. And I here denounce the appro- || 


priation proposed in this bill as wicked and 
extravagant, the act of a spendthrift Govern- 
went, and I warn gentlemen to remember that | 
the fate of all spendthrifts, whether individuals 
or Governments, is bankruptey. 

‘The total naval expenditures during the war 
of 1812 were as follows: 
For 1812..... 

For 1813... 
For 1814... 


w+ $1,965,566 | 


6,446,600 | 
ltadmencdmeebiernntarneiemtd $12,371,531 | 








Yet to-day we are asked to make an appro- || 


priation of $18,000,000, one third more than | 


| was fixed at $7,000. 





the entire cost of the Navy during three years 
of war, to support the Navy during one year 
of peace. How does it happen that this great 
sum is asked for? The ingenious gentleman 
rom Maine (Mr. Hae] said that a change | 
of grades had taken place in the Navy. Ah, 
indeed, such a change did take place. How 
came the change? Who made the change? 
Who are accountable to the country for that 
most mistaken change ? 

Prior to 1862 the highest grade in the 
American Navy was that of flag officer. There 
Was Only one flag officer, and his salary was 
+4,500. In 1862, when ;the attention of the 
‘ouutry was called away from Congress and 
vas directed toward the battle-field, then it 
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was that this grave inroad was made upon our 
institutions, and monarchical titles were cre- 
ated. In 1862, for the first time in the history 
of our Government, the titles of commodore 
and rear admiral were instituted. And while 
under the old system the flag officer himself 
received only $4,500, we find the increase of 
salary commencing with the increase of title; 
and when the office of rear admiral was 
created the salary of that officer was fixed at 
$5,000. 

The pretended ‘‘reformers’’ did not stop 
here; for, mark you, Mr. Chairman, all of 
these changes were introduced into our sys- 
tem by the men who would have the country 
understand that they are, par excellence, the 
watchful guardians of the Treasury and the 
champions of reform. In 1864 the title of 
Vice Admiral was instituted, and the salary 
In 1866 another step 
toward monarchy was taken, and the grade 
of Admiral was created with a salary of 
$10,000. Thus, from $4,500, the highest 
naval salary in 1861, we had advanced in 


| 1866 to a salary of $10,000. 


Nor did this species of ‘‘reform’’ stophere. 
I desire to call the attention of my honorable 


| friend, [Mr. Dawes, ] the chairman of the Com- 


mittee of Ways Means, and who in the last 
Congress was chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations, to certain facts. While he 
was chairman of that committee a section was 
injected into the naval appropriation bill in- 
creasing the salaries of naval officers; and the 
salary of the Admiral,which by the act of 1866 
had been placed at $10,000, was by the act 
of July, 1870, placed at $13,000. The salary 
of the Vice Admiral was fixed at $9,000; that 
of the rear admiral at $7,000; that of a com- 
modore at $5,000; that of a captain at $4,500. 


|| That is to say, in 1866 the officer holding the 


fifth grade in the American Navy was allowed 
as high a salary as the officer holding the high- 
est grade received in 1861. 

But we are told by the Secretary of the Navy 
in his report—and my friend from Maine has 
intimated the same thing—that these titles 
werenecessary. Why? Because, says the Sec- 
retary of the Navy in his report, our squadrons 
on foreign stations meet fleets of Great Britain, 
France, and other nations, under the command 
of officers holding the title of admiral; and 
our officers would suffer in consideration did 
they not bear equal rank. Why, sir, if an 
American President were to travel in Europe 
he would come in contact with those called 
emperors and kings; and if you send a min- 
ister to London, or Paris, or’ Vienna, or Ber- 
lin, or St. Petersburg, he will meet there as 
his colleagues in the diplomatic service per- 
sons holding the titles of duke, and marquis, 
and count; and if the argument is good as to 
the title of admiral because the monarchies of 
Europe have admirals, it is also good aa to 
the diplomatic service, and our ministers to 
foreign Governments would at that rate be 
given titles of nobility. Then let this odious 
policy be abandoned, and if not abolished by 
Congress the question will be carried to the 
great tribunal of the people. 

Mr. Chairman, it is very instructive to glance 
at the growth of this noxious system ingrafted 
on our Government. In 1862 the total num- 
ber of admirals, that is, admirals on the 
active and the retired lists, was thirteen. In 
1871 we find the number increased to forty. 
So, between 1862 and 1871, the increase was 
more than threefold, and they still are going 
on increasing. During the last Congress a 
bill was passed giving all naval officers who 
had received the thanks of Congress promo- 
tion in rank, and two rear admirals received 
promotion in that manner. 

In 1862, the total number of commodores 
was thirty-five. In 1871 the whole number 
of commodores .was.seventy-two. Between 
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1862 and 1871 the number had more than 
doubled. 

I wish to call the attention of the committee 
to another abuse in the Navy. In the Army 
of the United States an officer is retired on a 
fixed pay, and no matter how long he may 
remain upon the retired list, his pay is not 
increased, If he be retired as a general he 
receives the retired pay of a general, and if he 
is retired as a captain he receives the retired 
pay of a captain. In the Army there is no 
promotion for retired officers. Ashe is retired, 
so he remains until he dies. But such is not 
the case in the Navy. A midshipman in the 
Navy may be retired as a midshipman, and 


| may be promoted on the retired list until he 


comes to be an admiral. 

At this moment there are eleven rear ad- 
mirals upon the retired list who were retired 
from the Navy as captains. They were retired 
at salaries of $1,600 a year. 

Six of these retired captains, who were made 
rear admirals while retired, were assigned to 
some duty as rear admirals, on salaries of 
$5,000 each, although retired on salaries of 
$1,600. So that these officers, instead of 
receiving $1,600 each, the pay on which they 
were retired, now receive $5,000 each, and 
the six, instead of receiving $9,600, now 
receive $30,000 a year. 

Seventeen commodores were retired as cap- 
tains, and all of them may be assigned to some 
nominal duty or other at $4,000 a year, instead 
of $1,600. During the last Congress, in reply 
to a resolution of the Senate, the Secretary of 
the Navy stated there were in Washington ten 
admirals and nine commodores on duty, one 
hundred and one naval officers in all, employed 
at the sea-port of Washington. ‘There are 
twelve commodores on the retired list, who 
were retired as commanders at a salary of 
$1,400 a year. All these may be assigned 
to duty as commodores at a salary of $4,000 
each. ‘Three commodores were retired as 
lieutenants, at a salary of $1,000 a year. Yet 
it is within the discretion of the Secretary of 
the Navy to assign these retired lieutenants to 
duty with the pay of commodores. 

Now, sir, the disagreeable duty which I am 
called on to perform places me in a position 
which I do not really occupy, and that is as 
being hostile to the Navy. For the gallant 
men of the Navy I have nothing but words of 
praise and eulogy toutter. A more gallant body 
of men than they do not belong to any service in 
the world. But I would be false to my duty, 
which I do not propose to do, if I did not 
denounce the abuses in the Navy which come 
to my knowledge by accident or from investi- 
gation. 

I wish now to refer to the question of allow- 
ances of which the gentleman from Maine [ Mr. 
Hae] has spoken. I understood him to say 
the prohibited allowances were equal to thirty- 
three and a third per cent. of the salaries of 
the naval officers. If he so stated he is mis- 
taken. To such an extent had the abuse of 
arbitrary allowances grown that in 1835 a law 
was passed prohibiting them altogether. Under- 
stand, Mr. Chairman, these allowances were 
never authorized by law, but grew up in vio- 
lation of law. In 1835 they were prohibited 
by express statute. But in 1866—and we will 
see now who is responsible—a clause was 
injected into the appropriation bill repealing 
so much of the second section of the act of 
1835 as prohibited arbitrary allowances. What 
then? This was on the 17th day of April, 1866. 
What follows? Why, sir, on the 28d day of 
May we find the Secretary of the Navy issuing 
a general order, No. 75, to the following 
effect. The Secretary says: 


** Congress heving, in view of the call for increased 
compensation to officers of the Navy, repealed the 


law which prohibited any allowance to them ‘for 
rent of quarters or to pay rent for furniture, or for 
lights, or fuel,’’”’ &o. 
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The order goer on: 


"The Department, in order to prevent a recurrence 
of the irregularities, abuses, and arbitrary allow- 
ances which occasioned the prohibition, deems it 
proper to establish a fixed rate of compensation in 
lieu of the extra allowances which were prohibited 
by the law now repealed. Accordingly, from and 
alter the Ist day of June, proximo, officers who are 
not provided with quarters on shore stations, will be 
allowed a sum equal to thirty-three and one third 
per cent. of their pay in lieu of all allowances, 
except for mileage or traveling expenses under 
orders,”’ 

Now, I charge that the Naval Committee and 
the Committee on Appropriations of the Thirty- 
Ninth Congress were in collusion with the 
Secretary of the Navy; and that the repeal of 
the second section of the act of 1835 was part 
of a scheme to deceive Congress, and rob the 
‘Treasury, as it did, out of nearly four millions 
of money. 

Congress enacted the farce of repealing a 
statute which prohibited a gross abuse, and on 
the pretense that the abuse was thereby legally 
revived, the Secretary of the Navy, in collusion 
with two committees of the House, assumed 
to increase and did increase the salaries of the 
naval oflicers one third, in violation of the law 
and the Constitution. 

On the 17th of January, 1870, a resolution 
was introduced into the House which called 
from the Secretary of the Treasury an answer, 
accompanied by a letter from Comptroller 
Brodhead, to which I shall call the attention 
of the House. Comptroller Brodhead says: 

“The order of the Secretary is the only authority 
for payments beyond the respective salaries allowed 
by law.”’ 

The Comptroller goes on and gives the 
amount that through this process was illegally 
taken, and shows that during the period of 
three years and seven months $3,763,981 
were thus drawn from the Treasury. Now, 
sir, this enormous sum was drawn from the 
‘Treasury on the order of a Cabinet officer, 
without the sanction of an appropriation made 
by law, and in flagrant violation of the Con- 
stitution, 

[ remarked, sir, that the tithe of Admiral 
had been created in July, 1866, about two 
months after the issue of Naval Order No. 
75. ‘The salary of Admiral was fixed by that 
statute at $10,000. Yet we find the Secretary 
of the Treasury treating the law with con- 
tempt, and paying the Admiral $3,000 more 
salary than was fixed by the statute. The 
order was obeyed ; the law was disregarded. 

Honorable gentlemen join in denouncing 
order No. 75, and seek to avoid all responsi- 
bility for the wrongful taking from the T'reas- 
ury of nearly four million dollars under that 
order, and its arbitrary distribution among the 
naval officers, by saying that it was issued 
under the administration of Andrew Johnson. 
So it was. But it has been since approved by 
the administration of Ulysses Grant. After 
that order had been unearthed and denounced 
on this side of the House, Mr. Secretary Robe- 
son, then and now in the Cabinet of President 
Grant, on the 14th of May, 1870, (see Con- 
gressional Globe, vol. 4, p. 8650, second ses- 
sion Forty- First Congress, )in referring to order 
No. 75, issued by Secretary Welles, wrote as 
follows to Lion. Everne Hate: 

“I beg leave to say thatin my opinion the action 
of Mr. Welles in making these allowances did not 
transcend his authority, and that they were and 
remain lawful.” 

And President Grant's administration con- 
tinued to make the illegal additional payment 
of one third until prohibited by law from 
doing 80. 

I desire to call the attention of the commit- 
tee to another fact: at the very timo the naval 
officers were receiving thirty-three and one 
third per cent. salary over and above what was 
authorized by law, while the Admiral was re- 
ceiving $13,000, and a Vice Admiral $9,000, at 
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| tions had been running on during a period of | 
| four years, without one settlement. 
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. i] a p 
that very time the Naval Register gave the sal- || notes, Treasury notes, &c. The statemen; . 
ary of the Admiral at $10,000, and the salary | made in detail, and ought to be correct. But 


of the Vice Admiral at $7,000, and all the | 


; r | 
officers of the Navy were entered on the Navy || 


the Register of the Treasury, who is its hog, 
keeper, states the debt for the same year 


Register at thirty-three and one third per cent. | $2,489,002,480, making a discrepancy between 


less than they were actually receiving. I charge || 
that here was a deliberate purpose to deceive | 


Congress, and Congress was deceived. Here, || 


I say—and | do not care whom it pleases or || statement includes the cash in the Tre 


whom it displeases—here was fraud practiced || 
upon Congress. ‘That fraud was perpetrated | 
and continued during the first year of the ad- || 
ministration of President Grant, and was not || 
abandoned until it was exposed and denounced || 
on the floor of the House by myself after it 
had come to my knowledge by the merest acci- 
dent. 

1 wish to call the attention of the commit- 
tee to another singular feature in this bill: it 
appropriates $2,550,000 to pay eighty-five hun- 
dred petty officers and men, and $3,950,000 || 
to pay seventeen hundred officers ! 


THE TREASURY IN HOPELESS CONFUSION. 


Mr. Chairman, it is admitted by all well- 
informed persons that the people of the United 
States are to-day more heavily taxed than any 
people on earth. It is a well-known fact that | 
our debt, reckoned by the amount of interest 
we pay, is larger than the debt of any other 
nation. And while this is our financial con- 
dition the Treasury is in a state of chaos. As 
I have made this charge, I feel bound to make | 
it good by proof. 

My attention was first called to the laxity | 
which prevails in the Treasury by the defal- 
cation of Paymaster Hodge, which became 
known during the vacation of Congress, and it 
would not be known to-day had not his con- 
science foreed him to avow that he was a | 
defaulter to the Government in the sum of | 
$400,000, while his bond only amounted to 
$40,000. The Secretary of the Treasury did 
not know, the accounting officers of the Treas- 
ury did not know that Hodge was a defaulter 
to the amount of adollar. Yet his defalca- | 


He had 
an account in the Treasury, with a credit and 
a debit side. A common grocer would have 
charged him with all he received, and eredited | 
him with all he paid. The paymaster takes | 
vouchers forevery cent disbursed. Theamvunts 
paid by him, as shown by the vouchers, are 
entered to his credit, while the amounts drawn 
by him are charged to his debit. Yet so loose | 
is the manner of doing business in the Treas- 
ury, that Hodge became a defaulter in the 
sum of $400,000 without a human being in | 
the Treasury Department being aware of the | 
fact. How long would it be before a bank 
would fail or a great mercantile house become | 
bankrupt with such book-keeping as has been | 

1 





shown to exist in the Treasury? How many | 
more defaleations are there unknown to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, amounting to hun- 
dreds of thousands, or it may be to many mil- 
lions of money? ‘The credit of the discovery | 
of Hodge's defalcation is due to Hodge's con- | 
science. Theshame of the failure to have dis- 
covered the defalcation long before belongs 
to the Treasury. Poor Hodge is in the peni- 
tentiary ; the Treasury Department is prepared 
to receive a vote of thanks from Congress, but 
it is still more certain to receive a vote of 
condemnation from the people. But to pro- 
ceed. 

General Grant became President on the 4th 
day of March, 1869, and Mr. Boutwell became 
his Secretary of the Treasury. In his annual 
report for that year, under the title of ‘‘ State- 
ment of the indebtedness of the United States 
June 80, 1869,’’ he places the debt at $2,656, - 
603,955. This is very simple language, and | 
very easy to understand. That amount in- 
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cludes the ascertained debt, bonds, legal-tender 








the two statements of over one hundred and 
sixty-seven millions. 


Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. The Secretary's 


asury, 


Mr. MORGAN. My friend says that jj 
includes the cash in the Treasury. Why, 
does he mean by including the cash in the 
Treasury? 

Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. I mean that the 
Register of the Treasury keeps an account of 
the outstanding obligations of the Government 
namely, bonds and all papers issued under th, 
seal and signature of the Government. Noy. 
when the Seeretary of the Treasury makes up 
his statement he says ‘‘cash on hand” 
much. leaving the net obligation of the Goy. 
ernment over and above the amount of casi 
on hand so much. 

Mr. MORGAN. Then I understand my 
friend’s statement to be that in the statement 
of the public debt the Secretary of the Treas. 
ury deducts the cash on hand. 

Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. Farthermore, 
there is always an amount of temporary jp. 
debtedness which never forms a part of the 
regular bonded debt. 

Mr. MORGAN. Then was the report of 
the Secretary correct? 

Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. 
correct. 

Mr. MORGAN. That is not my question, 
I ask the honorable gentleman to say whether 
he thinks that the cash on hand is included in 
the Secretary’s statement or in the Register’s 
statement? 

Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. It is all included 
except the obligations of registered ‘ outstand: 
ing obligations,’’ which never did appear in the 
statement under any Administration, and never 
ought to appear. 

Mr. MORGAN. I trast the committee will 
understand, and the gentleman will allow the 
record to stand that the Secretary of the 
Treasury includes in the statement ef the 
Sa debt certain sums not included by the 

tegister. 

Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. The cash in the 
Treasury does not appear in the Register’s 
statement at all. 

Mr. MORGAN. I would ask my friend, 
then, which statement of the debt for any year 
would appear the largest, that of the Secretary 
or that of the Register? 

Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. 
always. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Register’s always! 

Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. Oh no, not 
always, but generally the largest. 

Mr. MORGAN. Well, sir, in the year 
1869, the first year that Mr. Boutwell was 1 
charge of the ‘l'reasury, his statement of the 
ere debt is $167,000,000 more tlian the 

tegister’s statement, and yet he [Mr. (ak 
FIELD] just now said that the Register’s sia'’ 
ment was greater than the Secretary’s stale 
ment. 

Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. Certainly, com 
pare it with any year you please. 

Mr. MORGAN. He is aware, for I know 
how devoted he is to his duties, that it is ( 
habit of the Register of the Treasury in ea 
annual report to state the amount of the pu 
lic debt for each year from the foundation © 
the Government down to the close of ti 
last fiscal year, and for years past the Sect 
tary of the Treasury has done the same thins. 
Now, then, my friend says there ought to be 
discrepancy between the statement of the 5 
retary of the Treasury and the statemeut 0! 
the Register of the Treasury. In this ™) 
friend is certainly mistaken. I have belo' 
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se the financial reports for the past ten years, | 
“oe here is a carefully prepared table giving \ 
the annual statements of the public debt by || 
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the Secretaries of the Treasury compared with 
the statements of theRegisters of the Treasury 
for the same years: 











Annual reports. Public debt. Discrepancy. 
enone ex - acai tite eee 
Secretary Chase. Register Chittenden. 
$90,867,828 $90,867,828 None. 
514,211,371 514,211,371 None. 
1,222,113,559 1,098,793, 181 $123,320,378 
Secretary Fessenden, Register Colby. 
1864... $1,740,690, 489 $1,740,690, 489, None. 
Secretary McCulloch. 
Sle ic eedenileinaiae Sb, $2,682,593,026 2,682.593.026 None. 
ab 2,783,425,879 2'783,425,879 one. 
Register Jeffries. 
2,692,199,215 $2,692,199, 215 None. 
2,636,320,964 2,636,320,215 None. 
Secretary Bouftwell. Register Allison. 
le ad a 2,656 603,955 $2.489, 002,480 167,601,475 
SOR, chie sakotitiesiehiwodalieNabns 2,480,672,427 2,386,358,599 94,313,828 





These reports show that for the years 1861 
and 1862, the first two years of Secretary 
Chase, there are no discrepancies in the amount 
of the debt as stated by the Secretary and 
by the Register; they agree to a cent—to a | 
mill. 

In the statement for 1863, Register Chitten- 
den states the debt at $128,000,000 less than 
is stated by the Secretary. Ido not pretend 
to explain this startling contradiction. Here 
are the figures; let him who thinks he can 
explain them try it. During the five succeed- 
ing years the statements of the amount of the 
debt at the close of each financial year agree 
to a farthing—they do not differ by a mill; but 
in the reports for 1869 and 1870 we find large 
discrepancies between the statements of Sec- 
retary Boutwell and Register Allison. For 
1869 the Register’s statement is $167,000,000 
less than the Secretary’s, and for 1870 it is 
$94,000,000 less. And thus vanishes into air 
the theory of my colleague (Mr. GarrieLp] 





be larger than the Secretary’s. The fact is 
they ought to balance, and in seven years out 
of the ten, from 1861 till 1870, both included, 
they do absolutely balance, and strange to 
say, in the three years where discrepancies 
do exist, the Register’s statement of the 
amount of the debt is the smallest, instead 


that the Register’s statement of the debt should | 


Statement of the public debt made by Secretary Boutwell 
Chase, Fessenden, and Boutwell himself, 





of the largest, as my friend imagines it ought 
to be. 

I hold in my hand the annual reports of Sec- 
retary Boutwell for 1869 and 1870. In his re 
port for 1869 (page 29) he states the amount 
of the debt in that year at $2.656.000,000, and 
in his report for 1870 (page 25) he places the 
debt in 1869—the very same year—at $2.5838,- 
000,000—a discrepancy between the two re- 
ports for the same year of more than $68,000,- 
000. So that Secretary Boutwell and Register 
Allison not only contradict each other as to 
the amount of the debt in 1869 and 1870, but 
in his report for 1870, Secretary Boutwell con- 
tradicts his own report for 1869. From which 
it would seem that the Secretary himself does 
not know what is the true amount of the pub 
lic debt. Indeed, I find that Secretary Bout- 
well’s report for 1871 is disproved by Secre- 
tary Chase as to the amount of the publicdebt 


for 1861, 1862, and 1863 ; by Secretary Fessen- 


den as to the amount of the debt in 1864; by 
Secretary McCulloch as to the amount of the 
debt for the years 1865, 1866, 1867, and 1868; 
and by Secretary Boutwell’s own report for 
1869; thus showing discrepancies in Secretary 
| Boutwell’s report for 1871 amounting to more 
than three hundred and six million dollars ; 
| ae more clearly appears from the following 
table : 


in his annual report for 1871, disproved by Secretaries 
in their reports for the followiny years. 











Annual reports. 














Public debt. Discrepancy. 
: Secretary Chase. Secretary Boutwell’s report, 1871. 
1861 $90.867 828 $90,580,872 $286,955 
32 514,211,371 524,176,412 9,965,041 
1,222/113,559 1,119;772,138 102,341,421 
: Secretary Fessenden. 
Wii shcvchiedkd bideosd Sirabtidsmaesssneees $1,740,690, 489 1,815,784,370 75,093,881 
bo Secretary McCulloch. 
1865... $2,682,593.026 2,680,647,869 1,945,147 
2.783,425,879 2,773, 236, 173 10,189,706 
2,692,199 215 2,678, 126,103 14,073,112 
2,636,320, 964 2,611,687,851 24,633,113 
a Secretary Boutwell. 
a Sipdectbas dodbicbest 2,656,603, 955 2,588,452, 213 68,151,742 


1870and 1871* 








$306 ,680,118 





° The statements for 1870 and 1871 agree, but are forced. 


Thold in my hand a circular lately issued 
by Mr, Boutwell, under the title of the ‘‘Reduc- | 
tion of the National Debt of the United States,”’ 
inwhich the Secretary says ‘‘the foregoing is 
‘correct statement of the public debt, as ap- | 
pears from the books and aac ae returns | 
inthe Department, at the close of business on | 

| 


January 31, 1872.’ Now, in this circular, 


‘ent out by the Secretary of the Treasury only | 
¢ other day, he gives the debt on the ist day || 
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of July, 1871, at $2,292,030,834. That was 
the statement of the amount of the debt on the 
30th of June, 1871, the fiscal year ending on 
that day. : 
Now, sir, allow me to call the attention of 
my honorable friend and of the members of 
this committee tothe figures. My friend [ Mr. 
GARFIELD ] says that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury deducts from the amount of the public 
debt the amount of cash on hand. What does 
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this statement say? ‘sDebt of the United 
States less the cash in the Treasury.’’ The 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury for 
1871 gives the amount of the public debt July 
1, 1871, at $2,353,211,332, making a discrep- 
ancy between the statement of the Secretary 
and the statement of the Treasurer as to the 


|| amount of the debt July 1, 1871, of more than 


sixty-one million dollars. Heuce we see that 
the Secretary of the Treasury contradicts his 
own statements, the Register of the Treasury 
contradicts the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
the Treasurer contradicts them both; for, 
strange to say, the Secretary and Register 


| agree to a dime as to the amount of the pub- 
| lic debt in their reports for 1871, which result 


is obtained by force,-and not by arithmetic. 
And I will be highly gratified if the honorable 
Secretary himself, or any representative of 
the Administration on this floor, will give 
any explanation of this remarkable state of 
facts. 

Mr. Chairman, I now propose to apply 
another test as to the reliability of the official 
statements of the Treasury Department. I 
hold in my hand Mr. Boutwell’s financial re- 
port for 1870, and I find that the Secretary 
and Register contradict each other as to the 


| amount of the debt in every year, without one 


exception, from 1861 to 1870, both years in- 
cluded. My colleague [Mr. GarrieLp] would 
say, ‘‘ That is all right; the Register’s report 
of the debt should always be greater than the 
amount stated by the Secretary, inasmueh,”’ 
says my colleague, ‘‘as the Secretary deducts 


| the cash on hand, and the Register does not.” 


But it so happens that in five years of the ten 
the amount stated by the Secretary is the 
largest, and in the five other years the amount 
stated by the Register is the largest, so that 
This table, however, will 
make the facts better understood. 

The statement of the public debt made by 
Secretary Boutwell, in his annual report for 
1870, is contradicted by the report of the 
Register of the Treasury for the same year, 
as shown by the following statement: 
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Thus is it shown by the financial report 
for 1870 that discrepancies exist between the 
statements of the debt as made by the Secre- 
tary and Register for the same ten years, 








SENATE. 


1} 
which amount to more than three hundred 


and fifty million dollars. 

Mr. MAYNARD. Has my friend from 
Ohio inquired at the Treasury Department to 
see whether there is any explanation of this 
discrepancy? 


Mr. MORGAN. Yes, I have inquired where 
the information ought to be found, [holding || 


up the financial reports,] and I find what? 


Secretary Boutwell contradicted by Secretary | 


Chase; Secretary Boutwell contradicted by 


oe Fessenden; Secretary Boutwell con- | 


tradicted by Secretary McCulloch; Secretary 
Boutwell contradicted by himself! What 
means this strange confusion in the Treasury? 
I do not charge that it is the result of incom- 
petency ; but if not incompetency, by what 
name shall it be called? I donot charge that 
it is the result of fraud; but if this confusion 
be neither the result of incompetency nor of 
frand, by what name shall this state of things 
in the financial affairs of the Government be 
known ? 


Annual statement of the public debt by the Registers of the Treasury from A. D, 1861 till 
A. D. 1871, inclusive. 


Years Register | Register | Register sisi ea _ 
Chittenden, Colby. | Jefiries. Rectiehetn tegister | ports for1870 
Allison. | Allison. and 1571. 
a isda $90,857,828 $90,867,828 $90,867,828 | $90,867,828 |  $90,580.873 | $286,955 
Daciet vies 514,211,371 514,211,371 514,211,371 514,211,371 24,176,412 9,965,041 
1SG3....ccccccese00| 1,008,793, 181 1,008,793,181 1,098,793, 181 1,098,793,181 1.119.772.1388 | 2) 978.957 
1864......... - 1,740,690,489 | 1,740,690,489 | 1,740,690,489 | 1,815,784,370 75,093,881 
1865 - 2,682,593,026 2,682,593,026 2,.682,503,026 | 2,680,647,869 1,945,157 
a - 2,783,425, 879 2,783,425,879 2,783,425, 879 2,773,236,173 10,189,706 
Stee - . | 2,692,199,215 2,692,199, 215 2,678,126, 103 14,073,112 
ct eens - - | 2.636,320,964 2,636,320,964 2,611,687,851 24,633,113 
Te - - - 2,489,002,480 2,588,452,213 99,449 733 
Re aileiec chains - - - 2,386,358,599 2,480,672,427 94,313,828 
er - - - | - 2,300,211, 200 - 
$350,929, 483 


Mr. MAYNARD. 
Jet me inquire of the gentleman, if he has taken 
the pains to verify it? R 

Mr. MORGAN, I should be sorry to have 
to vouch for any of them. 
that such contradictory statements ought not 
to be sent from the Treasury, with the expecta- 
tion that they will be received without the sus- 
picion that fraud or incompetency exists. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman’s hour 
has expired, 





Sale of Arms to French Agents. 


SPEECH OF HON. JAMES HARLAN, | 


OF IOWA, 
In THE Senate OF THE Unitrep States, 
February 14 and 15, 1872. 
The Senate having under consideration the resolu- 


tion of Mr. Sumner to inquire into the purchases of 
arms and ordnance stores by agents of France— 


Mr. HARLAN said: 

Mr. Presipent: | shall not detain the Sen- 
ate long. I desire, however, to state a fact or 
two. [| do not think this inquiry has been 


brought forward in the spirit of friendship to || 


il which will, in detail, explain itself: 


But certain it is, | 


the Administration, nor of friendship to the | 


parties to whom reference is made. 
this will become very clear from an examina- 
tion of the facts. 

Mr. SUMNER. The Senator will pardon 
me; I made no reference to any party. 

Mr. HARLAN. We will see how that is 
as we proceed. We all know from informa- 
tion derived outside of this Chamber that the 
French Government have engaged in an in- 
vestigation to ascertain whether certain of their 
officers have defrauded their treasury. It is 
alleged that they bought arms in the United 


I think | 





Which is the true one, |} 
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I hold in my hand another interesting table: || 
the annual statements of the public debt by | 


the Registers of the Treasury from 1861 to 
1871 inclusive. During their respective terms 
of office they all agree as to the amount of the 
debt from 1861 till 1870 inclusive. Registers 
Chittenden, Colby, Jeffries, and Allison, in 
his report for 1870, all confirm each others’ 
statements—their figures harmonize to a dime; 
but strange to say, in his report for 1871, Regis- 
ter Allison contradicts every one of his state- 
ments as to the amount of the debt in each of 
the successive years from 1861 to 1870, the 
total discrepancy being about three hundred 
and fifty-one million dollars. 
still, the Secretary and Register at length make 
their statements of the debt balance, but he is 
indeed a credulous man who will, without 
disinterested evidence, believe that the state- 
ments of the debt in the report for 1871 are 
not forced. 

And now, sir, I introduce my last table, 


Report of 1870. Report of 1871, Discrepancies 

















| 





States for the public service in France, and 
that the amount of money furnished to these 
French agents has not been properly account- 
ed for to the French Government by those 
agents; and here is the foundation of this 
inquiry. An emissary of the representative of 
the French Government at Washington, acting 
on instructions derived from his superior, 
has been making efforts to ascertain whether 
he can derive from the records of our Govy- 
ernment sufficient evidence to implicate and 
prove the rascality of one of their employés, 
and has been, as I infer from the papers 
presented, sufficiently adroit to drag into this 
controversy a Senator on this floor, and is 
about to secure the cojperation of the Senate 
of the United States in aid of that investiga- 
tion on the part of the French Government. 

This, [ suppose, is the origin of this pro- 
ceeding. Had France been able to settle sat- 
isfactorily with her agents in New York who 
were deputed for the purchase of arms, this 
resolution would never have been introduced 
intothe Senate; but one Marquis de Chambrun 
has been unable to secure the information he 
desired; he is unable to serve the French 


Government as effectually as he desires; he is 


on terms of friendship with members of this 
body, and is able to enlist their interposition 
in his favor. If this proposed investigation 


| should enable him to prove that the agents 
|| of the French Government have acted wrong- 


fully, of course he will secure his meed of 


| praise from his own Government. 


Now let us see what the facts are in this case. 


| In the report of the chief of ordnance, dated 


9 


| January 23, 1872, we have the following state- 
/ ment of facts connected with the sale of arms 
| by the United States: 


“At the close of the war of the rebellion this 
Department found itself in possession of large quan- 


| tities of cannon, small arms, and other ordnance 


And stranger | 


—_—$—— $e — 


[February 14. 
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stores no longer required, and which it was to 4} 
interest of the United States to dispose of, bees,” 
|| either of their perishable character, the eono.” 
|| expense of their care and : 
| obsolete patterns.” 


| Here is the origin of these sales, 


’ lant 
preservation, or the, 


quently (July 20, 1868) Congress passed a law giy;,, 


| the Secretary of War authority to cause to be sold 


| a ° . 
At first sales were made by auction, but aubee 
i 


|| at public or private sale, after due public noti 
the old cannon, arms, and other ordnance ati 
which are damaged or otherwise unsuitable for the 
| United States military service, or for the militia of 
the United States, and to cause the net proceed 
such sales, after paying all proper expenses of ca', 
and transportion to the place of sale, to be deposites 
in the Treasury of the United States.” = 


8 of 


Now, Mr. President, these sales were mae 
|| under the direction of Congress. In the firs 
| instance the sales were made at public outery 
to the highest bidder; but Congress, jn jj, 
wisdom, on the 20th of July, 1868, directed 
that these sales might be made either publicly 
or privately, placing the discretion in tha 
respect within the official discretion of the 
| Secretarysof War. The report proceeds to say. 

‘* And since the passage of this act ordnance a; 
ordnance stores have been disposed of to indiyidyy|s 
at ‘private sale,’ as provided by the law, except jy 
a few instances when sales at auction were devine; 
preferable and to the interest of the Government,” 

Again: 

**Tt has been the practice to entertain any and ql! 
| applications to buy from individuals unless sox. 
reason for declining was known to this Departmen: 
For example, about half an hoar before the tine 
fixed for opening the bids for the purchase of Spring. 
field and Enfield muskets, in October, 1870, [ was 
| shown a dispatch fromm a member of the house of f, 
Remington & Sons, stating that they were agents of 
the French Government, and authorized to purchase 
arms forit. I postponed opening the bids, and im- 
| mediately showed the dispatch to you”— 

The Secretary of War— 

*‘and you promptly directed me to suspend the sale, 
and not to entertain any bids from E. Remington & 
Sons forarms,” &c. 

Now, Mr. President, an impartial observer, 
I apprehend, would be surprised if told tha 
that statement is in the very document from 
which the honorable Senator from Massachu- 
setts read, charging this Government with the 
sale of arms to the French Government, or to 
the known agent of the French Government. 
We have here the official statement of a sworn 
officer of the Government, the chief of the 
ordnance department, that no such sale did 
take place, that the department sold indiffer- 
ently to private parties who offered the best 
and an acceptable bid without inquiry, unless 
they had reason to believe that the bidder or 
bidders were the agents of a belligerent Power 
at war with another at peace with the United 
States. Whenever they had reason to believe 
that, the sale was suspended. 

I know it may be said that everybody must 
have known, trom public events notorious to 
the whole reading public, that these arms 
would go largely into the hands of one or the 
| other of these belligerents; but will it be pre: 
| tended that the United States has not the 
right to sell its surplus arms to anybody 
because two great nations are at war? Must 
we retain this vast armament in our armories 
and arsenals until they rust and become worth 
less because other nations at peace with us 
are at war with each other? It will not be pre 
tended by any reader of international law that 
| private citizens did not have the perfect right 
to sell arms to either France or Prussia during 
the existence of a war between those two great 
nations. Private parties unquestionably had 
the right to sell them and take their hazard 
on the delivery; but the right to sell will no! 
be called in question. The only pertinet! 
point of inquiry, then, is whether the Gover! 
|| ment of the United States did knowingly * 

to either belligerent. The chief of ordnanc® 
| under whose supervision these sales wet 





ee 





made, says in an official communication ' 


Congress that such sales were not made; thst 


they were made to private individuals, but "0! 
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t of either of them. es oo 

"But, Mr. President, political capital issought 
to be made out of the fact that some of these 
sales occurred after the war between France 
end Prussia commenced. I hold in my hand the 
document from which the honorable Senator 
read for the purpose, as it seemed to me, of 
making the impression that these sales began 
and were carried on in aid of France against 
Prussia. If the Senator had turned to the sec- 
ond page of the document he would have seen 
that these sales began as early as March, 1865. 
Here is the record of a long list of sales made 
during that year, bringing them upto the close 
of the year; and beginning again with the year 
1866, 1 find a list of sales made, with the 


agen 


names of the parties and the datesof sale, and | 
theamountof money received, running through | 


that year up to the beginning of 1867; then 
page afier page of sales made during the year 
]8u7 up to the beginning of 1868 ; then numer- 
ous pages of recorded sales for the year 1868, 
and again for 1869, for 1870, and for 1871, 
covering a period of six years; showing that 
these sales began in 1865, when the States of 
Germany and France were at perfect peace. 
And because this Government did not suspend 
the sales of arms and ordnance stores to pri- 
yate parties during the continuance of a brief 
war which continued but a few months this 
charge is sought to be made against the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of unjustifiable 
interference. 

Mr. CONKLING. Will the Senator allow 
me a moment right there? 

Mr. HARLAN. Certainly. 

Mr. CONKLING. To show him how true 
what he is saying is, let me refer to the fact 
that on page 8 of this report, as early as June, 
1868, he will find a large sale of muskets, over 
four thousand at one time, to KE. Remington & 
Sons; and as Mr. Remington is my neighbor, 
as | have known him long and his father before 


him, | beg in the same connection to say that | 


he does not deserve the way in which he has 
been spoken of, and that he is not known in 
his own country or in Europe as an agent of 
France. On the contrary, long years before 
this war began, Mr. Remington was, his father, 
Eliphalet Remington, before him was, and his 
brothers with him are, large manufacturers 
and dealers in arms, and not with France, but 
with many other and more distant nations of 
the earth. 
had transactions and contracts of this sort. 
Messrs. Remington & Sons had their status 
with the Government and in the country as 
very large manufacturers of arms themselves, 


as very large purchasers of arms in the mar- | 
kets of foreign countries, which it will turn | 


out in this investigation they sold and had 


been for a long time selling at home and in | 
foreign countries before the Franco-Prussian | 


war began, after that war had concluded, and 
while that war was raging. And I want at 
this moment, as part of the admirable state- 
ment the Senator is making, to call attention 
to the fact, stronger than he states it, to show 


that the Government was in no sense upon its | 


guard in respect of these gentlemen, and was 
not dealing with them at all in the character 
of agents of France or agents of anybody else. 


[At this point Mr. Haguan yielded to an 
adjournment. ] 


Tuurspay, February 15, 1872. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the same 
subject. 
_ Mr. HARLAN. Mr. President, it is charged 
in this resolution and preamble, when stripped 
of all unnecessary verbiage, that the United 
States has sold arms to the Government of 
Tance in violation of our duty as a neutral, 
tance and Germany both being friendly Pow- 


Long before this war occurred he | 
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ers to us and being at the time engaged in a 
war with each other. It is charged, secondly, 
that the proceeds of these sales have not been 
properly accounted for to the Secretary of the 
Treasurv of the United States. When I last 
had the honor of addressing the Senate on this 
subject I produced the record of the War 
Department for the purpose of showing that 
these sales began as early as March, 1865, and 
had progressed uninterruptedly to the present 


date, and [ might add are stil? progressing; | 


that they were made under authority of law, 
in the first instance at public outcry to the 
highest bidder, and afterward either at public 
sale or to private individuals, and that those 


sales to private individuals were authorized 


by law. Iask the Secretary now to read the 
statute to which I refer. 


The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution directing the Secretary of War to 
sell damaged or unserviceable arms, ordnance, and 
ordnance stores. 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of War be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to cause to be sold, 
after offer at public sale on thirty days’ notice, in 
such manner and at such times and places, at public 
or private sale, as he may deem most advantageous 
to the public interest, the old cannon, arms, and other 
ordnance stores now in possession of the War Depart- 
ment which are damaged or otherwise unsuitable for 
the United States military service, or for the militia 
of the United States, and to cause the net proceeds 
of such sales, after paying all proper expenses of 
sale and transportation to the place of sale, to be 
deposited in the Treasury of the United States. 

APPROVED, July 20, 1868. 


Mr. HARLAN. It will be observed that 
this statute was enacted July 20, 1868, two 
years before the commencement of the war 
between Franceand Prussia. I produced also 
the records of the Department to show that no 
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reason to the amount of the deterioration of 
the value of these arms for the benefit of the 
opposing belligerent. This loss on our part 


| neither belligerent would have a right to re- 

quire on the ground that the arms so disposed 
| of might find their way through legitimate 
| channels, in harmony with the international 


code, to the one or the other of these belliger- 
ent forces. 

On that point I desire to state a fact which 
is sustained by the records of the War Depart- 
ment, that at the time these sales were going 
on the representative of the Prussian Govern- 
ment near this Government applied for the 
suspension of sales until Goines haus in the 
United States should have an opportunity to 
put in bids, and on his request these sales were 
suspended and bids put in. They happened 
not to be accepted, tor the reason that there 
were higher bids, and the sale was awarded to 
the highest bidder. I mention this fact for the 
purpose of showing that Prussia understood 
the international law as I have stated it, that 
the Government of the United States hada 


| right to sell its surplus arms to its citizens, 


sales had been made by the United States to || 
the Government of France; that none had | 
been made to a known agent of the Govern- || 
ment of France; that so soon as it became || 


apparent to the War Department that a pur- 
chaser was acting for the Government of 


| Department. 
| of War reports that the sale of arms for the 


France, contemplated sales to him were sus- | 


pended. I have already stated, what I now 
repeat, though it will not probably be called 
in question, that the citizens of the United 
States have a right under the law of nations 
to sell arms to belligerents. The fact of the 
existence of war between two foreign States, 
France and Prussia, in no way curtailed the 
right of merchants in the United States to 
sell arms to the people of either country. If 
they attempted to deliver the arms in the port 
of abelligerent, of course they took their own 
hazard, running the risk of confiscation for 
the introduction of contraband of war if cap- 
tured by the other belligerent on the high seas. 

I apprehend it will not be called in question 
that the Government of the United States had 
a perfect right to sell its property to its own 
citizens, and when this sale should have been 
completed that those citizens had the full and 
complete control over that property, and would 
have the same right to hold or to sell at home 
or abroad as if they had manufactured it in 
their own workshops. 


and that those citizens would have a right to 
dispose of them after the purchase as merchan- 
dise to whom they chose, whether at home or 
abroad. 

Deeming that this branch of the subject has 
been sufficiently disposed of for the present, 
I come to the second: that the proceeds of 
these sales have not been properly accounted 
for by the War Department to the Treasury 
It is stated that the Secretary 


fiscal year beginning the Ist day of July, 
1870, and ending the 30th day of June, 1871, 
amounted to $10,000,000, and that the only 
credits found on the books of the Treasury 
amount to but $8,286,131 70. I think I shall 
be able to show that the honorable Senator 
who preferred this charge did not examine the 
subject with his usual care. 

Mr. SUMNER. The Senator will bear in 
mind that I quoted the precise words of the 


| two different reports. 


Mr. HARLAN. Iam aware of that. 

Mr. SUMNER. Will the Senator be good 
enough to read the precise words of the Sec- 
retary of War? ‘The Senator only read the 
first part. 


Mr. HARLAN. I will take great pleasure 


in reading the exact words; and I shall not 
| presume, Mr. President, in this discussion, 


that the honorable Senator from Massachu- 
setts is a novice, that heis unfamiliar with the 
affairs of Government, and the transactions 


| of business in the departments of his own 


Government. I read from the eleventh page 
of the report of the Secretary of War as 


| printed by the House of Representatives in 


and the entire proceeds” 


If these statements be true, and the refer- || 


ence to international law be correct, in what 
respect is the Governmentof the United States 
culpable for making these sales? It may be 
said that the Government could not have 


avoided the knowledge that such articles of | 


merchandise would not have been sought. by 
citizens unless they had contemplated their 
sale for military uses. But if this would con- 
clude the Government, it would reduce the 
United States to the necessity of giving indi- 
rect aid to the one or the other of these bel- 
ligerents by refusing to sell that which it had 
a perfect right to sell to private parties under 
its own law and under the international code. 
This policy would cause us to suffer for the 
time being if sales were suspended for such a 


Executive Document No.1, part two, Forty- 
Second Congress, second session: 


“During the fiscal year small-arms and ordnance 
stores to the amount of $10,000,000 have been sold, 





Mr. SUMNER. 
ceeds.’’ 

Mr. HARLAN. Yes; and the entire pro- 
ceeds—1l desire to emphasize those words for 
the accommodation of the honorable Senator: 


Mark, ‘‘the entire pro- 


and the entire proceeds, except a small sum re- 
tained to meet expense ot preparing other arms tor 
sale, have passed into the Treasury beyond the con- 
trol of this Department.” 

I believe that is the entire record on that 
point so far as it is furnished from the report 


| of the Secretary of War; but in the same vol- 


| on his. subordinates for details. 


ume, on page 249, I find the following language 
in the appended report of the chief of ord- 
nance. Before I read this I desire to remind 
the honorable Senator, of what he doubtless 
knows, that the reports of the heads of Depart- 
ments are made up from the reports of the heads 
of bureaus; that the chief officer must rely 
I remember 





eer 
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once to have heard Mr. Seward say that after 
he | ad yviven the pre per officer an order to do a 
thing he felt himself at perfect liberty to report 
that it bad beend one, presuming that on an 
official order having been made by the superior 
officer to his subordinate it would be faithfully 
obeyed. When the head of a Department 
recites from the report of his subordinate, 
equally a sworn officer of the Government, he 
surely should be exonerated from any slight 
discrepancy that might afterward appear in 
the examination of the details. What does 
the chief of ordnance report on this point? 
These are his words: 

‘* During the last fiscal year there existed a great 
demand in Europe for small-arms and other ord- 
nance stores, and this Department took advantage 
of it and sold, at fair prices, about ten million dol 
lars’ worth of small-arms and other ordnance stores, 
under authority given by Congress in July, 1868, 
The proceeds of the sales, except a small sam which 
is retained to meet expenses incurred in preparing 
other stores for sale, have passed from the control 
of this Department and into the Treasury.” 

This phraseology has-been adopted almost 
verbatim by the Secretary of War, making it 
clear that the Secretary's report en this point 
is made up from the report of the chief of ord- 
nance. He simply relied on the reports of the 
heads of bureaus in making up his report to 
the Congress of the United States. 
honorable Senator had taken the trouble to read 
the preceding paragraphs, be would have ascer 


tained what the facts were. This report of the | 


But if the | 
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$10,000,000 to justify the report of the chief 


of ordnance that the sales had amounted dur- 
ing the fiscal year to about ten millions? — 

Mr. SCHURZ. Will the Senator permit me 
to ask him a question for information? 

Mr. HARLAN. Certainly. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Do the different items that 
he has read there belong to the same head? 

Mr. HARLAN. ‘Theyarethe receipts from 
the proceeds of sales of ordnance and ord- 
nance stores during the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1870, and ending June 30, 1871. If 
the honorable Senator will be patient | will 
satisfy him to the very utmost. I have now 
before me the book of original entries of funds 
deposited in the Treasury as proceeds of sales 
of arms and ordnance stores, under the super- 
vision of the chief of ordnance, in which 


every item is entered, with the name of the | 


depositor who had control of the proceeds of 
the sale of each lot of arms sold, the place 
where the money was deposited, the appro- 
priation to which it was carried on the books 
of the Treasury or ought to be carried, the 
amount of each deposit, the date when the 


statement was sent to the Secretary of the | 
| Treasury, and also the date of the transfer 
warrant carrying it to the head of the proper | 


appropriation. If anybody will take the 


| trouble to read over these items as I find them 


sale of arms to the amount of $10,000,000, as || 


was observed by the honorable Senator from 
New York [ Mr. ConkiinG] yesterday, is found 
in the recitative part of the document. The 
financial statement was on the same page and 
must have been under the eye of the Senator if 
he took the trouble to look at the report of the 
chief of ordnance with a view of ascertaining 
whether the Secretary of War was sustained 
I find in this finan- 
cial statement of the proceeds of sales of arms 
and ordnance stores the following: 


by his official associates. 


‘Amount of deposits in Treasury not reported to 
the eredit of the appropriations on the same date, 
$00,367 76. 

Amount received since June 30, 1870, on account 
of damages to arms in hands of troops, trom sales of 
arms to officers, and condemned stores, and from all 
other sources not before mentioned, $9,960,895 97.’ 

These two items, taken together, aggregate 
over ten millions; but in the latter is included 
amount received from stoppage of pay-of sol- 
diers on account of damage done by them to 
arms in theirown bands, and proceeds of sales 
of arms to ollicers, and some other items not 
specifically mentioned, which may reduce the 
amount of sales of surplus arms and ordnance 
stores to something less than ten millions. 

Now let us turn to the report of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. I wiil read from the 
same page from which the honorable Senator 
makes his citation. He says the total amount 
of credits on account of the sales of arms and 
ordnance stores 1s $8,286,131 70, but he recites 
but one item. On the same page, and within, 
a few lines of the item mentioned, is the fol- 
lowing credit: 

“On account of national armories, $629,094 72.” 

A few lines further on is the following 
eredit: 

“On account of arms for volunteers and regulars, 
$2,710 16.”’ 

A few lines lower down, the following: 

“On account of arming and equipping militia, 
$240,984 40,”” 

oot these up, add them to the $8,286,131 
70, ard you willhave the sum of $9,158,926 98. 

But, sir, Lam not done yet. In the report 
of the chief of ordnance, in connection with 
and «a part of his financial exbivit, is the fol- 
lowing explanatory statement : 


** Amountof depositsin the Treasury not reported 
to the credit of appropriations, $706,547 83.” 

Add this to the former and it gives you 
$9,865,464 81. 





here in the original record for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1871, he will find the state- 
ment of the Secretary of War and the chief of 
ordnance in their annual reperts, from which 
the honorable Senator read, fully sustained. 


| This detailed itemised record of deposits foots 
| up total $9,737,437 77, the amount covered 


into the Treasury, to adopt the language of 


| the Department, to the credit of the War 


Is not that near enough to || 


Department on account of said sales. 

And of this amount, if I have not erred in 
my computation, the War Department was 
credited on the books of the Treasury, as I 
find it on the page of the annual report from 
which the honorable Senator read, $9,158,- 
926 98. The residue, amounting to six or 
seven hundred thousand dollars, had not prob- 
ably, when the annual report was made up 
at the close of the fiscal year, been carried to 
the books of the Treasury to the head of the 
proper appropriation, in the exhibit styled 
‘*segregated receipts and expenditures by 
warrants,’ from which the honorable Senator 
made his citation. 

The total amount had been deposited in 
various Government depositories, for which 
receipts had been taken and entered on the 
books of the ordnance department, from 
which the Secretary of War made his annual 
report to Congress. But all of it had not been 
carried by transfer warrants to the head of the 
proper account in the statement of ‘‘ segregated 
receipts and expenditures by warrants’’ when 
the annual report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury was prepared. Some time must necessarily 
elapse before the entries could be made under 
the proper heads on the books of the Treas- 
ury, after the transmission of certificates of 
deposit. The small apparent discrepancy is 
thus fully accounted for. I think I am there- 
fore justifiable in concluding that the honora- 
ble Senator did not examine this subject with 
his usual care before presenting his charges. 

Sir, here isa record of our own Department 
perfectly accessible to every member of this 
body, which the honorable Senator could have 
seén for himself before he drew up his indict- 
ment, and thus learned that his surmises had 
no foundation in fact. 

But, Mr. President, the honorable Sena- 
tor, | thought, felt aggrieved at my calling 
in question the correctness of his statement 
that names of parchasers of arms had been 
owitted from the Secretary's report of sales 
now under consideration. I stated that these 
supposed purchasers were merely bidders and 
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not purchasers. The Senator confronted , 
with an Associated Press dispatch. Thy: ; 


‘ he 


|| may be entirely satisfied on this point, | Cay 
| now furnish him the original telegrams, ho, 
| i 


rowed of the chief of ordnance. If | hay, , 
correct list of these names of the Senato. 
supposed purchasers, not found in the 
|| tary’s report, they are as follows: 

** Sales under advertisement, October 17, 

“To O. Lippincott, one thousand sets hor : 
ments, at # 2 ber set 0 - OF8€ Equip. 

“To E. H. Pond, at 05, for twenty-seve 
dred Joslyn carbines. 0 hun. 

*Sehuyler, Hartley & Graham, at. $20 50 each fo 
one thousand Spencer carbines with bayonets po 
four hundred rounds of ammunition, at eightee 
dollars per thuusand.” . 

I believe these are the names mentioned }y 
the Senator. Here is one of the televrams 
dated October 29, 1870, addressed to General 
|| Dyer, chief of ordnance, as follows: 

“T offer $5 50 per set for one thousand sets of horse 
equipments. 0. LIPPINCOTT,” 

This is the memorandum on the back of the 
telegram : 

* Offers 35 50 per set for one thousand sets of horse 
| equipments. - 
* Filed; not accepted. October 31, 1870,” 

The next one is dated October 29, addressed 
to the same officer : 

| ‘I hereby offer $10 05 each for twenty-seven hun. 

dred Joslyn carbines. E. H. POND.” 

On which is indorsed: 


** Offers $10 05 each for twenty-seven hundred Jos. 
lyn carbines. ' 

Filed; not accepted. October 31, 1870.” 

Here is a compound bid including sever] 
| items, dated October 28, and signed * Schuy 
ler, Hartley & Graham,”’ on which I find xp 
indorsement in pencil so blurred that | cap- 
not make it out, but I judge it is the same 
as the others. 

This, then, is the official record of the War 
Department to confront the reliability of an 
Associated Press dispatch. I have grcaire- 
spect for the newspapers of this country ; it 
would be difficult for us to do without them; 
and yet I do not think a member of the Sen- 
ate, in arraigning the head of a Department, is 


justifiable in relying implicitly upon a news- 
paper statement when the official record is com- 
} 
} 
| 
| 
| 


Ator’s 
Secre- 








pletely within his reach. I think it is due to 
the Senator's own Government that he should 
assure himself of the facts by the official ree: 
ord before he brings so grave a charge. 

I stated yesterday that I thought this pro- 
cedure had been incited by the representa- 
tives of the French Government, and that 
they had been sufficiently adroit to draw into 
it a member of this body, for the purpose of 
enabling them to prosecute a claim against 
one of their own agents. I will now state 
some of my reasons for this supposition, thai 
we may understand previsely what we ure to 
do, and why we are expected to act such 4 
part for the representatives of a foreign na 
tion. I introduce a letter which wili throw 
some light on this subject. The original is in 
French. I will read a translation made at ‘le 
see enpantanet, I hold the original in my 

and; 


Frencu Lecatioy, | 
Wasuineton, December 26, 1871. 


Margquis: The President having been pleased ‘0 
permit that the accounts of the ordnance should be 
confidentially communicated to us, in order that We 
might study certain points that remain obscure t 

| us in the purchase-accounts of the intermediaries 
who offered themselves to us, I beg you will repa'’ 
to the War Department and make in my name t!é 
| investigations needed by our Government. You Wl! 
have the goodness to include in the detailed report 
to be drawn up for me all the items to which | have 
| already more than once called your attention. 

Receive, I beg, sir, the assurance of wy marked 

| esteem. 





H. DE BELLONNET, 
Chargé d’ Affaires, France. 
| Marquis De Cuamarun. , 
It would not, I think, be out of place for é 
|| to state here that, armed with this commulr 
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: 42p Cone....2p Szss. Sale of Arms to French Agents—Mr. Harlan. SENATE. 

a — : ae $3 ae ee a aes —" . ; 1} = 

1 me cation from the head of the French legation, || That speaks of what has already occurred || cation with the French Government, and was 

t he his marquis appeared in the War Depart- || so far as | understand, and so far as I under- || interested in procuring official documents from 

ou ment and asked to examine these records, and || stood when I quoted it. This matter has been || that high authority. 

4 ne - ‘ . . . } - ° . 

bor that, on consultation with the President, it was || pending now tor weeks, even for months. | But again, the preamble recites : 

Ve a deemed proper that he should have them, or || have on my table now a document which goes Whereas in a letter dated at New York, Decem- 

tor’s eo much of them as might facilitate the exam- || back to last June, showing that this subject || ber13, 1870, addressed by Samuel Remington to Jules 
a 


ination of their affairs. The Secretary of War 

of course gave the proper directions to the 
chief of ordnance, and the record was made | 

quip. up as rapidly as practicable consistent with 
the transaction of the current business. But 


Le Cesne, president of the armament committee, 


at Tours, in France, the following language is 
employed: 


has occupied attention there, and I presumed 
that this related to inquiries which it was sup- 
posed had already been instituted in our coun 
try. Atany rate, I know that no human being 
had any reason to suppose that I was to move 


New York, December 13, 1870. 


Str: [have the honor to inform ro I have re- 
ceived your telegram of the 10th anc 





























llth, ordering 
’ : ate s : | the number of batteries to be reduced in number to 
hun. in the mean time, I think very properly con- | in it until I did. : ot : _ || fifty, and informing me of instructions to the consul 
h, for cluding that it would be quite as welltoinform |} Mr. HARLAN. That may be, Mr. Presi- |) regarding the last credit to him of 3,000,000 franes, 
» and he Representatives of the people of the Uni- || dent; the honorable Senator may have been Although at the time of the receipt of the tele- 
te the pres a 1} . . gram I had bought the whole number, one hundred 
” ted States what had been done as to inform the || as careless in copying this telegram as he has || and had paid the advance required, $200,000, the 
d br representative of the French Government, the || been in copying the records of our own Gov: || Government very willingly reduced the number to 
3 Gueretary of War by direction of the President || ernment. I read from the indictment as he || ty. * ales asa 
‘AMS, eres le y a tah baie 5 . || _ Regarding the purchase of Springfields, (trans- 
nin sent the original copy of the record thus made || has prepared it with his own hand. He in- || formed,) Allen's system, I am sorry te say the 
up to the House of Representatives, and then |; formed the Senate that it was in his own hand. |} greatest sumboy we > ad goue to get will not, I fear, 
oa ° on : Ee \| *.8 = saa tnmteie > syetfore. || exceed forty thousand. 1¢ Government has never 
as notified this marquis that he would have an || writing. I think I was justifiable , theretore, || made but about seventy-five thousand all told, and 
‘T,” opportunity to obtain a copy or copies in avery || In Supposing it was as he wished it to be, and || forty thousand is the greatest number they think 
: fow days. This, it seems, was not satisfactory. || I read it as it is printed by the Public Printer: || it prudent to spare. I may be able to procure, 
the TB The facts as they were recorded on the books || Whereas it appears from a recent cable telegram {| 4evending upop an exchange of our arm at some 
' ofthe Department were not all that was wanted. || mp the committee _ eee National Asst m- Springfields, over and above forty thousand they _ 
tone PIB ie desiced nid in the prosecution of the sup- | Dy anmgrannttacts has adoniel a, reotuion, ask: || wing to li go pow. 
. | »vU Pda States Ue } 3 rnis! -re- This ~ >; » hi » “aoe one Gut 
posed delinquent employés of the French Gov- sult of inquiry into the conduct of American officials nde ey ation of on oxehenns pitt eure Sens 
a ernment, and hence sought the aid of mem- || suspected of participating in the purchase of arms || able to procure more. Cartridges for these forty 
eons bers of the Senate of the United States, and |! ll rench Government during the war with || thousand willinagreat measure require to be made, 
. ae 4 mer , any. as the Government have but about three millions in 
they have attempted to drag into this invest If there i > conflict between this phrase- || band. But the Government has consented to allow 
1 hun. ization the Senate itself. The evidence of that SHED 28 EY CORI HOUSER. She PalaNe the requisite number, four hundred for each gun, t 
T ” rv" Oo € . . ; . - . sre s y er, tour arec 0 bt ° 
“ T think will appear from the preamble as well || ology and that of the telegram as it came over be made. and the cartridge-works have had orders, 
as the text of the resolution itself, now under || the lines Lam not responsible for it, but I per- |} given yesterday, to increase production to the full 
ad Joe. consideration, if other evidence were not at- || ceive no substantial difference. onrarids et the G é Tmaben Gone ns mdi att 
“ousideré 2 } re - Th mm . : cartridges at the Government works was sult 
uinahies I read the first paragraph of the Mr. SUMNER. There is no conflict. I one to get over; but it is done. The price the Gov. 
Ly eshin: es wish the Senator to understand that. ernment will charge for the guns and cartridges will 
#60 Wi wet. he pears from a recent cable telegram Mr. HARLAN. Then I wonder why I was ae us Ls Ce ea. et 
a eas a ; ‘leg : ° eae .ES t CESNE, esq., 
sehuy that the sanaalncaadainn French National Assembly interrupted. If I am citing the record cor President Commipoton of Armament, &c. 
nd an on war contracts has adopted a resolution asking || rectly, and there is no necessity for correcting The Gret-ol Pe k 
So « . ‘ $ . . 1 ° "S Le 7¢ $ ra ay nig. 
I cau- -_ ae eee ann Se SES: Se Saas || that record by something that is more authentic, tio : thi 1 - =e thi soe to make In ‘Ul a 
‘ ; : : ; . : ( s letter s: ‘ : 
— cupemen ol participating in the purchase of arms | why was 1 interrupted ? [ do not complain of eget ren Ruined Cite ain Te sla 
‘ for the French Government during the war with || interruption if | misrepresent any member of b lined t uF sy ; eo , 
» War Germany. | s ; this body. I desire to be interrupted under : ae phaser eS te tae i he 
of an Why did this Assembly presume in advance | such circumstances. 1 would not intentionally || ™@¢ cpr ya es In France Ces as 20 
Cal re- that this investigation would be ordered? It misrepresent any human being, surely not a a a 7 of great consequence on this side 
ry; it had not been ordered at the date of the adop- || member of this body. of the water, and could accomplish almost 
them; tion of their resolution, They had obtained || Mr. SUMNER. The Senator will under- nee he ee eo ye the a 
» . _— > : a . ° . . = 28e rhe 2 . > » 
e den- assurances that they could obtain copies of || stand that in my view the Senator interprets bine ont eee ba , ab he id as a es ditheult 
ent, Is the records of the War Department so far as i it wrongly, gives a meaning to it which | do ene, Ww me . iat he eran a aes 
ai ° e ; = ° “fs ° ° 2 > . » 2 » 
news: they related to the purchase of arms, and the || not think is candid, and if he intends to use it for th ons he wr tf m ae Sone a ume 
sccm record was made out and very properly pub- || in any way against me, I say that it is very |} ‘O° ™ P Wh. POORER OS SERED PRN SOR AAP Ie 
due to lished to the whole world through the action || yncandid. ment. 1enever it became necessary, in 
should of the House of Representatives of the United Mr. HARLAN. Well, Mr. President, I ones to eens a ony arms were repaired, 
al ree: States. How isit that the French Government || do not know that I have a right to reprimand || 9" br pane oe o Th . of ene - mee 
could presume that there was to be an investi- || the Senator for unparliamentary language in || !" ™! "But k a 1 1ere ma meres eoeeee 
, ° » e@ ‘ T ‘ ° ° > ° 2 2 ‘ o > > 
1S pro- gation of American officials? Was somebody | attributing to me uncandid conduct. I think fo Pad a Pe oe ee the EF . ah Gs, pene, 
rents . £ : : | ° ° . ° , > r ake 2 7 ° 
pselita- here in communication with them tbat had || | am justifiable, and every impartial reader of or a eltvee 1 aa c 4 e French Govern 
d Mat given them the assurance that an Investigation this record I believe will sustain me, in con- ment we a rat a iu = ee nnn 
bw nto was to be ordered, and afier receiving that | cluding that the French Government had some p ee ile. ‘ ” i mee a af re as — oo 
. a s 2 “ > e i se . . ° ris . ae 2 . ais > 
pone ot assurance did they suppose a sufficient time || sufficient reason for supposing that an inquiry tae ak - tee Perens hi hla ; 
Against had elapsed for the event to have occurred, | would be put on foot which had not been t au 1 tt pel ae ee — Nec : or 
sty ‘ . . . ’ $ > at ne » s* 
N state and hence the call made by them for a copy || inaugurated in the United States. Every one 1 7 hi res yon 9 Wi . oad; pao kaaes 
ny that of the proceedings of this supposed court of || may explain this for himself if he can. How 7 eT brie Scenery? ers - . pga 
ure to inquiry or committee of investigation ? they obtained this intimation is not for me to || 8°‘  *t 38 Aere now on the records of the 
such 8 Mr. SUMNER. Will the Senator allow me explain. Senate. This paragraph of the preamble says ; 
gn na to interrupt him there ? But in the next place : W hereas in a letter dated at New York, Decem- 
hrow M T . ber 13, 1870, addressed by Samuel Remington— 
thro’ Mr. HARLAN. I will take very great Whereas one Sauire,— Who ia aa; : ; 
al is in pleasure in hearing any explanation. _ Who is said to be an agent of the French 
, at the Mr. SUMNER. The Senator certainly reads | I read from the same document— Government— 
in my that resoluti N : : | agent of Messrs, Remington & Sons, at New York, || to Jules Le Cesne, president of the armament 
, diffe ey om of the French Assembly wary | in a dispatch dated at ‘New York, October 8, 1870, || committee at Tours, in France. 
Werently from myself. addressed to Samuel Remington, at Tours, in France, i Nobtes bidebssed bean ¢ tof the F s 
IN “1 Mr. HARLAN. I read from the Senator’s || near the Government of National Defense, uses the ( A letter addre the Uhined ke , OF the Prenc 
Sil. ‘ ; ; | * ‘ aga: **Wahave - a3 a : > » Ste 
), i own resolution, from the preamble to his own || following language ; We have thestrongest influ FOVE ronment in the Unite States to an agent 
eased to . . a <3 | ences working for us, which will use all their efforts || of the French Government in Tours The 
ond be resolution, and he said it was in his own hand- || to sueceed.” F h G tis its rightfal a di ? 
ee writi : —_ s . re : “rench Government is its rightful custodian ; 
that we riung when he introduced it, and on that Whence came this document? You will per- ||; J. ewe thededly t nal off seal 
secure to aceount asked to have the privilege of reading || «,; Pate F 1t was not sent here through the usual oliicia 
diaries et > ¥ g 8 || ceive that the author of this preamble says: 
real it himself from his own desk wi oM . channels. May I not conclude that some 
repair ‘on ’ Ts ereas one Squire, agent of Messrs. Remington eliable party he s Secretary of 
ame the Mr. SUMNER. Very well. | & Sons, at New York, in a dispatch dated at New 7 liable pid ones than the. : } ,#F y * 
You will Mr. HARLAN. I havea right to presume || York, October 8, 1870, addressed to Samuel Reming- State is holding intercourse with the French 
r yoo it was correctly copied ton, at Tours,in France, near the Governmentof || Government; that be has access to their rec- 
4 e Mr. SUMNER. The actual dispatch will be Pear: eres Se Eitiow ing Eewenes ords? And it is not probable that Remington 
marked found in the papers, I think of last Friday, and It is not for me to inquire how the Senator || would furnish this record, since he is the man, 
CRT is as follows: , ; from Massachusetts obtained possession of || as I infer, whom they intend to prosecute. | 
at "hs Aaihke ‘esemulbiae on’ wan contetate hen | that document. It will be perceived that it || think | may fairly infer, therefore, that it bas 
| ‘dopted a resolution asking the United States to || is addressed by one French agent to another been furnished by authority of the French 
Amernate reault of the inquiry in the conduct of || French agent, both employés of the French || Government for some purpose valuable to 
) for me in the Sennen ote me ereeerens teenie || Government. Unexplained, I think I have a |} that nation. But we see it in the Senate of 
mupubl during the war.” . ll right to infer that somebody was in communi- |! the United States as a part of a preamble to a 
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ment recited on the floor of the Ameri, 





: . _ , . rican and as! 
y o ) Government. against the head of a Department of his own || Senate, by the oldest member of this body ,, po ev 
O camane Gham itt 9 earites: Government. || the French record! An attempt made to jn. oo“ 
iif i ; ‘ ‘ . . > 3 } : . ee A . : Z . Sead me Cc. 
Wher Searetary of War. under date of Jan- I not quite through yet. I read again from || pugn the official records of bis own Goyery. vate 

uN 19, 18) whdre ed th following communbica- the preamble: ment by an extract from & newspaper published ico ; 

tion to the Secretary of State: | in France! go 5 


Wark DEPARTMENT, 


Whereas it appears from these several communi- 
cations, not only that arms were sold, but that am- 


Mr. EDMUNDS. This is the New Yo, 


find ou 


Wasitineton City, January 19, 1572, munition was manufactured in ae ornare of Sun. { Laughter. ] pie 
I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt the United States Government and sol« to one \ , > g e aa :¢ . hands 
, note from you of the 4th instant, inclosing, by || Thomas Richardson, the known attorney of Messrs. Mr. HAKLAN. Still worse, Af that be frst ve 
France, a copy of a letter from Mr. Remington to Remington & Sons, when the bids of the latter had || within the range of moral possibility, es ful 
the president of the commission of armament at been thrown out forthe reason that they were the Mr. SUMNER. The Senator will bear jn carer’. 
surs, containing a series of allegations eg ‘ agents of the Fre jover ont. : ee , ho om pil 
5 tee temps pag f allegations in regardto || agents of the French Government | mind that it is a report ofa French office ony 
i pureh eota 4, xc ‘ ° 5 5 7 » 8 > t enate 
Che first of these allegations which seem to require I read this paragraph from the preamble || published in the French official journal, pena 


these forty thou- 
to be made, as 
d'affaires of 


pecifie replies is, “cartridges for 
ind will in a great measure 


reque t ol Mi de 


require 
Bellonnet, chargé 








for this purpose: I cannot believe that the 
honorable Senator from Massachusetts would 














Mr. HARLAN. 


Copied in the Sun, 
Mr. SUMNER. 


Copied in the Sun. 


made U 
Sons a 


the Government bave but about three million on intentionally misrepresent @ fact, and yet I Mr. CONKLING Which ‘shines for all.” —— 
hand, but the Government has consented to allow || submit to his candor whether he has not done || [Laughter. ] ment, | 
ino mumepenh Sour, peneees toy Sate Aas. o in this paragraph. He says ‘‘the known |} Mr. HARLAN. Very well. Now we know actions 
(given yesterday) to increase production to the full || attorney of Messrs. Remington & Sons.”’ || the source of the information. Somebody jy —S 
capacity of the works. This question of making the || Known to whom and by whom as the attorney || France has published what he calls the French the Firs 
cunts enn aoe Cioueunanens WEEKS was adillicult |) OF tie Remingtons? The fair implication is || record, or is supposed to have done it, and it 1 Ba 
‘In reply to that allegation, L have to say that on || that the honorable Senator from Massachu- || finds its way into an American newspaper hy agent 
the 13th of December, 1870, cartridges necessary to || setts intended to make the impression that | the name of the Sun. Whether that is suf}. wr : 
supply noone t aS papas pous oe = the Secretary of War knew that Richardson || cient authority for the grave arraignment of ace 
were ordered to be manufactured at the Frankford || was the attorney of Remington. | a high official of our Government by an Amer. rn 
Arsenal, and this number of cartridges was necessary Mr. CONKLING. Of course it was of no || ican Senator I leave for the American people bas 
to effect the sale of the arms. The Messrs. Reming- : : . . come t 
ton & Sons did not buy any arms or ammunition || Consequence unless he knew it. to decide. If he had no other means of jy. yes 
from this Department after about the middle of | Mr. HARLAN. And yet we have in the || formation, no other source of evidence, no roa P 
7 we) ee eee ae ae aes || letter which the honorable Senator himself || reliable witness to verify a newspaper state- ates 
ubsequent to that date, publishes over the official signature of the Sec- || meut, he must decide for himself whether that F iin 
l'o the second prominent allegation which is con- retary of War, the statement that he had sold justifies him in bringing in this arraignment, ae 
ss ‘fi = aakes ae ween eee no arms to any known agent of the French But I am not quite through yet. come = soak 
Sati pelensaa T Rave the bude be reply that || Government, and as far as the proof adduced || now to the text of the resolution itself: yo i 
this papprten nt ae a knowledge of any influence || up to this period there is no evidence to the Resolved, That a select committee of seven be his cha 
er on oe waeue theres oa Bie euiee, contrary, except the naked statement of this appointed to iavestigate all sales of ordnance stores ne gy 
for himself or Messrs. Remington & Sons. || preamble and the reiteration of it in the hon- ondies sees deatenmnaelienes vealiinnans cae ment 0 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, orable Senator’s speech. If there is such evi- tain the persons to whom such sales were made. the f the 
WM. we in - mm | dence, is it not fairto conclude that it has been || circumstances under which they oom made, and obligat 
aecre ? ‘. . . . n° . ae ‘ areas > 8 respect- Dilge 
ci Aaaanieath ins tis Miaiaiiiatien aii a || derived from that fountain of information to Soetuaeonheaeen seeder ym ae auaiene aan oma 
; _ || which I have previously referred? that the committee have power to send for persous is hone 
It would seem from this document that this | Once more | read from the preamble: and papers; and that the investigation be con- "B t 
matter had become a subje ct of inquiry by the | Whereas a comparis f the 1 d ducted in public. th: ” ; 
French Government, and that application was |! phy ee ee wae oe Sean A t of the inquiry th osed. it seems this pr 
; it apy a by the French Government for moneys expended by part of the inquiry thus proposed, it seems {the J 
very properly made to the State Department || ifs agents in the purchase of arms from the United || to me, would be legitimate ; but if the object is ii ai 
for inform ition ; that the letter of inquiry was | mene af tha Unieph Ginten ME tameane tedttee merely to ascertain whether Ameri an ofticiais vessibl 
referred to the secretary ot W ar; and this the same transaction show a large difference, which have been guilty ot maifeasance or mis!easance wight | 
letter purports to be the response of the Sec- || seems to have given rise to the suspicion abroad || in office, why is this inquiry to be confined to ne. 
retary of War, from which it will be seen that || ee Lae States officials have taken an undue || the exact period of the duration of the war ef 
> atater ae sn } Ba nine'® ) we , ).. a nn 5 . Sere su 
Ren it Sad Gane ao ae Darton ar iet he || I have sufficiently shown, I think, that the > ny tor et papery ona AY z “4 ia article 
‘ partment that he | tie rn; a be narrowed down to a few months, and th it be 
was the agent of the French Government; and || allegation of discrepancy Is not well founded, inquiry confined to the sales and circumstances ey ' 
he also states that he kuows of no person who | and | eall the attention of the Senate to this || of gales during that brief period, if there is uo aoe 
was entitled to the encomium pronounced by | paragraph for the purpose of inquiring where || ylterior object? laws of 
Mr. Remington upon himself as having great || 18 that French record which has been com- But again, this committee is to be instructed which s 
influence in that Department or in connection pared with the record at the War Department, |/ to ascertain the persons to whom such: sales one 
with our Government. _and who made the comparison? I have not || were made. That, I think, would be leziti- jurisdic 
But this is not the main point of my inquiry || been sufficiently fortunate to see a copy of the || mate and proper. ‘ The circumstances under ant 
in this connection. Whence did this letter || i rench record, or the original. Where can || which they were made’’—a perfectly appre- of ani 
proceed? It purports to be a letter written by || 1 be obtained? It may be remembered by priate inquiry; ‘‘ and the real parties in inter- States ; 
the Secretary of War of the United States to || Senators that I pressed this point yesterday, | egt.”’ That raises my suspicion. Why shoul lands a 
the Secretary of State of the United States; || and asked the honorable Senator from Massa- || we care whether the purchaser were a pur ctisent 
and I state here that I have it from the lips of || chusetts to state by whom this comparison had || chaser on his own account or on commission I 
the Secretary of War that he has furnished no || been made. He said it had been made by a || for somebody else? Is it any matter of inter- aun 
copy to anybody, and I read this morning a || book keeper, and declined to give the name || egt to the Government of the United States se 
letter trom the Secretary of State, addressed || of the expert. whether the merchant be a merchant on his : hal 
to the Secretary of War, stating that he had |} Mr. EDMUNDS. Who employed him to || own account ora commission merchant? And aoe 
furnished no copy except the one communi- |} do it? | once more: ‘‘and the sums respectively pail 4 te 
cated by him to the French legation. There || Mr. HARLAN, That is a very pertinent || and received by the real parties.’’ bod : 
are therefore three authorized copies in ex- | question. Who employed him to make the I can perceive why we should want to know aan | 
istence, the otlice copy in the War Depart- || examination; and whereis the French record; || the exact sums paid by the purchasers to our aan 
ment, the original letter sent to the Secretary || and where was this examination made; and || Government; but why should we inquire into ans 
of State, and a copy transmitted by the Sec- || who has furnished the French record in order || the respective sums received by the purchasers will ~ 
retary of State to the French legation near || that this comparison might be made between || from their consignee? Here the proposed isahe 
our Government, and yet we find it as a part || that record and the record of the War Depart- || committee is required by this resolution to ceedin 
of the preamble to this resolution proposing | ment? Is it not very clear that somebody is |) inquire what sales were made, to whom they States 
uvestigation of the conduct of the bigh offi- || in unofficial communication with the French were made, the circumstances of the sales, a Fre 
cials ot our Government. | Government ? and the amount received by our Government, 4 citi 
The honorable Senator from Massachusetts || Mr. SUMNER. Why, Mr. President, I || all of which would be legitimate, but in addr The 
is not unfamiliar with the intercourse of || held the record in my hand yesterday. It is || tion the resolution demands that the commit the De 
nations with each other, and the rules that | the report of M. Riant which will be found in || tee shall ascertain what the purchaser did wi Sinre 
ought to control it. He would be the very |) the official journal of the French Republic of || his goods; what he received when he sold them. be 
first man to rebuke a breach of official eti- || June 283—money paid by France. ;| And here you have the animus. It is said that at th 
quette had it been perpetrated by anybody Mr. EDMUNDS. Wiil the Senator from || “ trath will out.’’ Here, then, in the very tex! ernme 
else. Somebody unauthorized by our Govern- || Massachusetts hand me that statement? of the resolution itself, is internal evidence was h 
ment has put himself in communication with || Mr. SUMNER. Certainly. the motive of this inquiry. Chambrun, te foreig: 
the representative of the French Government || Mr. HARLAN. Another newspaper state- || agent or atiaché of the French legation here, courts 
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ond as stated in debate the attorney for France, 
jesires to prosecute Remington & Sons for 
some id 
3 ol 
Ione successfully it is important for them to 
gnd out of whom he purchased and what he 
paid. They wish to trace the goods from his 
hands back through all intermediates to the 
first veuder. And this resolution has been 
carefully worded so as to enable them to ac- 
complish it through the instrumentality of the 
Senatecommittee. They want the whole record 
made up in order to see whether Remington & 


accounted honorably to the brench Govern- 
ment, their employers, in their supposed trans- 
actions. J inquire whether it is proper for the 
Spyate of the United States to lend itself to 
the French legation for such a purpose ? 


| am aware the honorable Senator from | 


Massachusetts made an appeal yesterday in 
favor of this investigation, on the ground that 
gust 
Government of the United States, insisting 
that it ought to exonerate itself. Sir, has it 
come to this, that individuals and Government 
must prove themselves honest by means of an 
juvestigating committee? I had supposed that 
the reverse was the correct rule as understood 


in the courts of the country, as well as in | 


morals. ‘he individual who brings a charge 
against another must prove it, or suffer in his 
own reputation. It his business to make good 
his charge. The innocence of the assailed is 
taken for granted. The honor of our Govern- 
ment must be presumed, It is the business 
of the assailant to show fraud, and not an 
obligation, either legal or moral, on the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to show that it 
is honest. 

But, sir, there would be some apology for 
this proposed inquiry for the benefit of France 
if the French Government were totally without 
means of redress, if there were no other ac- 
cessible mode of inquiry, if the ends of justice 
wight be defeated should the Senate refuse to 
engage in this humiliating inquiry. But this 
isnot true. In the second section of the third 
article of the Constitution of the United States 
will be found the following language: 

“The judicial power shall extend to all cases, in 
law and equity, arising under this Constitution, the 
laws of the United States, and treaties made, or 


which shall be made, under their authority; to all 
cases affecting embassadors, other public ministers, 


and consuls; to all cases of admiralty and maritime | 


jurisdiction; to controversies to which the United 


States shall be a party; to controversies between || 
two or more States; between a State and citizens | 


of another State; between citizens of different 


States; between citizens of the same State claiming 
lands under grants of different States, and between 
a State, or the citizens thereof, and foreign States, 
citizens or subjects.” 

It will be seen from this section of the Con- 

stitution of the United States that the judicial 
power is extended to cases arising ‘* between 
a State, or the citizens thereof, and foreign 
States, citizens or subjects.’’ 
_L apprehend it will be conceded by every- 
body that if the Government of France has a 
just claim against Remington & Sons on con- 
tract, it ein bithe suit for it and recover in the 
courts of the United States. Probably nobody 
will call this in question. If anybody should 
doubt it, I might cite the records of the pro- 
ceedings of the Supreme Court of the United 
States itself in a very recent case, and as it is 
a French case, perhaps I shall be justifiable 
in citing it, 

The Sapphire, (11 Wallace, 164,) decided at 
the December term, 1870, of the United States 
Supreme Court, was a suit brought by the 
Emperor Napoleon III in admiralty. Pend- 
ing the suit he was deposed and the new Gov- 
*roment continued to prosecute the claim. It 
vas held that the Constitution authorizes a 
oreign State to sue in the United States 
Courts, and that as the Emperor Napoleon was 


, claim that the French Government pro- | 
against this firm, and in order to | 


jicions had been thrown out against the 








eg 


|| cessful issue by his successor. 
Song are honest men or not, whether they | 





Cuban Belligerency—Mr. Coz. 


only a representative of the French nation, the 
suit did not abate by his deposition. The 
court also refer to the numerous suits brought 
by our Government in the English courts since 
the rebellion. 

It will be seen that I am not wrong in sup- 
posing that the French Government is not 
without means of redress. It has brought 
suits in our courts heretofore. They have 
availed themselves in other cases. ‘The one 
I have cited was commenced in the name of 
Napoleon III. It was prosecuted to a suc- 
Now, I inquire 


| again, why shall the American Senate lend 


itself to the French legation near our Govern- 
ment for the purpose of enabling them to 
prosecute a claim successfully against one of 
the agents of the French Government, a res- 


| ident in and a citizen of a State of the Union? 





Why not remit them to their rights in the 
courts under our law, where we have been 
compelled to go ourselves when we have had 
claims against the subjects of other Govern- 
ments? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. We brought one suit in 
France in the court of cassation. 

Mr. HARLAN. Iam now informed by the 
honorable Senator from Vermont that we have 
brought suits in the courts of France. If our 
Government is compelled to approach the 
portals of the courts of France and England 
and other great Powers for the purpose of 
securing redress against private parties who 
may have wronged this Government, why 
should the Senate stoop to make itself the 
prosecuting attorney for the representative of 
the French Government, when it may be desir- 
able on the part of the Government to pros- 
ecute a delinquent agent? The whole animus 


| of this transaction is perfectly clear, if it has 


no political significance. An intimation made 
in this debate that this proposed inquiry had 
probably some political significance, it was 
repelled by the honorable Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts in terms so positive as to amount 
almost to arebuke. That he had no such pur- 
pose whatever, is therefore settled. This is 
clear from the manner in which he repelled 
the intimation. Then, if it is not brought 
forward for the purpose of weakening the 
Administration, if there was no political pur- 


| pose underlying this transaction, then I must 
| suppose I have given the correct solution. I 
| am sustained in this conclusion by the per- 


sonal interest manifested by the members of 
the legation to which I have referred, if indeed 
such support were needed. 

Does not the real motive crop out in every 
paragraph of this preamble? Does it not crop 
out in the official papers that are copied, or 
which purport to have been copied? Does it 
not crop out in the very language of the reso- 
lution itself? It is to aid France in prose- 
cuting Remington. France has access to our 
courts. Let France, if she has a cause, go 
into the courts. Let France go where citizens 
of the United States are compelied to go. 
Let France go where States of this Union have 
to go when they have causes of complaint 
against each other. Let France go where the 
Government of the United States has to go 
when it has cause of complaint against sub- 
jects of other Powers. Let us remit the 
French to their legal rights before our legal 
tribunals, and their wrongs will be righted, if 
they have wrongs to redress. I would feel 
humbled as a member of this Senate if it 
should lend itself for such a purpose. I can 
vote for this resolution if stripped of its pre- 
amble, and so corrected in phraseology as to 
confine it toa legitimate parliamentary inquiry. 
Not because I believe such inquiry necessary 
to correct any existing wrong. 
that both Departments, War and Treasury, 
are honestly administered. I shall so vote to 
avoid public misapprehension. 
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Cuban Belligerency. 


SPEECH OF HON.S.S8.COX, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In THe House or Rerresenrarives, 
February 17, 1872. 


The House met for debate as in Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union. 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I take this as my 
only opportunity to present certain views, in 
consideration of my resolution and its pre- 
amble as to the recognition of Cuban belliger- 
ency. 

My remarks are not only in the interest of 
legitimate commerce, but in the line I have 
carefully marked out as a student of inter- 
national law. 

I am the more anxious to present these 
views because the resolutions I have offered are 
sleeping, | fear, too drowsily in the Foreign 
Affairs Committee. Indeed, the resolutions I 
offered for inférmation as to cooly enslave- 
ment is also sleeping in the same snug quar- 
ters. Notwithstanding the outrages on Amer- 
ican citizens upon the island of Cuba; not- 
withstanding the edict of Valmaseda, com- 
mitting to unmitigated slavery the coolies 
who have been indentured on that island, of 
which there is abundant proof in the State 
Department ; notwithstanding the unredressed 
wrongs upon the Florida and other vessels of 
our citizens, there seems to be a lethargy here 
on this topic, so unusual in so important a mat- 
ter, that | propose to draw to it the attention 
of Congress. 

Loving the island of Cuba as a rare and 
wonderful portion of our star, knowing the 
vicissitudes of its history, feeling the indig- 
nation as a man, almost, I might say, as a 
boy, ‘* who is father to the man,’’ against the 
horrible massacre of American citizens and 
Cuban students, by the nation whose flag is a 
river of blood between banks of gold; believ- 
ing that the welfare of the present and rising 
generation in Cuba depends on the action of 
this nation, | propose to vindicate by a con- 
cise statement the resolution I offered. It is 
now before the Foreign Affairs Committee, 
and it sleeps there as serenely as if there were 
no crimes against the law of nations committed 
in Cuba, as if there were no outrages against 
childhood, humanity, and God, illustrated by 
the fiends, who, under the name of volunteers, 
rule the rule of Spain to make a hell of that 
Paradise of islands. 

I will take up my resolution and endeavor 
to explain the preamble seriatim: 

Whereas the inhabitants of a portion of the king- 
dom of Spain, to wit, the island of Cuba, have been 
Waging war against Spain for their independence for 
a period of now more than three years, the existence 
of which war has been and is acknowledged by Spain 
in sundry public acts and documents. 

There is not a man, woman, or child in the 
United States who does not know that a civil 
war has been waged in Cuba for over three 
years. 

Spain states the fact in official documents. 
She has sent over eighty thousand soldiers to 
suppress it. She confesses it by losing over 
thirty thousand men, and she 1s atill send- 
ing men. This Administration has stated it 
officially, (see letter of Mr. Fish to General 
Sickles, June 19, 1860, Forty-First Congress, 
second session, Executive Document No. 160, 
page 16.) The war is of such a nature that 
the murder of eight young lads at Havana, 
six hundred miles from the scene of actual 
conflict, and the condemnation of thirty-four 
others to the chain-gang, are approved by 
Spain as a military necessity. 

Further, Spain admits the warand our right 
to concede Citeesane by overhauling our 


merchant vessels at sea, under color of the 
provisions of the treaty of 1795, after being 





Ho. or Reps. 


advised of how we should regard such act. 
Mr. Kish addressing L, pe, Roberts, July 16, 
1869, (see Executive Document No. 108, page 
285,) Says: 

[he undersigned, therefore, respectfully desires 
to be informed by Mr. Roberts, at the earliest prac- 
ticable moment, whether in the issuance of this de- 

ce, decree of General de Rodas, July 7, 1869, see 
Iexecutiy Document No. 108, page 234 it isto be 
understood by the United States that Spain recog- 
nizes that she is in a atate of war and claims the 
right of a belligerent.” [The undersigned has the 
honor further to say to Mr. Koberts that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States cannot fail to regard 
the continuance of the decree referred to, or any 
exercise, on the high seas, near the island of Cuba, 
by any veasel or privateer of Spain, of the right to 
visit or board any vessel of the United States, under 
color of the provisions of the treaty of 1795, as in- 
volving the logical conclusion of a recognition by 
Spain of a state of war with Cuba,”’ 


Spain has exercised the right on two occa- 
gions, in the outrages on the Florida off St 
Thoma The State Department 
has the proofs. The United States has failed 
to regard the s@ exercising as involving the 
recoguition by Spain of a state of war. Spain 
uses all the rights which she ecduld have were 
belligerency acknowledged, and actually says, 
‘* Declare itif you please; the surrendering of 
arms to the Cubans is more important to us 
than your proclamation of their belligereney.”’ 


and Nassau. 


And whereas during this war Spain has been 


allowed to supply her armies and navy from the | 


factories, dockyards, and arsenals of this country 
with every material requisite of warfare, while the 
Cubans, in direct opposition to a fair spirit of 
neutrality, have been denied similar advantages; 
and vessels freighted with arms and ammunition 
destined forthe’ ubans, in accordance with the legal 
right of American citizens to trade in arms with 
peoples’ powers who are at war, and in the exercise 
of what has been declared, both by the Executive 
anda Federal court, to be al: gitimate voyage, have, 
in violation of law and equity, been detained and 
subjected to delays by an unfair perversion of jus- 
tice, to the detriment of the interests of American 
citizen 

And whereas measures should be adopted to pro- 
tect the rights and interests of American citizens 
engaged in legitimate commerce, and to prevent 
the recurrence of losses which may arise from the 
fact that this Government has not yet acknowledged 
the existence of the Republic of Cuba, 

Spain has exported nearly ninety thousand 
rifles, muskets, and carbines from this country 
since October, 1868. She has built here thirty 
gunboats, and is stil supplying her army with 
war material. Cuba has practically been denied 
similar faciliiies. It is lawful for our eiti- 
zens to ship munitions of war to the Cubans. 
(Mr. Fish to Lape z Roberts, Ex. Doc. No. 108, 
pag 234 ) 

“The transportation on the high seas in time of 
peace of articles commonly known as contraband of 
war is a legitimate traflic and commerce which can- 
not be interfered with or denounced, unless by a 
power at war with a third party, in the admitted 
exercise of the recognized rights of a belligerent, 
&c. If Spain be at war with Cuba the United 
States will submit to those rights which public law 
concedes to belligerents. But while Spain disclaims 
a state of belligerency, or until the United States 
may find it necessary to recognize her as a belli- 
gerent’’— 

Mark the expressed possibility in July, 1869, 
that he would recoguize it, whether it suited 
Spain or not— 


which we are not only morally but pecuniarily 
responsible, because the Administration 1s 
afraid of stating the truth. I want to show 
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the world that the American people is not, | 


and this House is not, afraid of going further 


still in carrying out the inherent rights of the | 


people and protecting its interests. 


And whereas the majority of the independent | 


republics of this hemisphere have recognized the 
belligerency of Cuba, which acts have tacitly been 


admitted by Spain to be not incompatible with a 1] 


spiritof amity toward herself. 


Copies of declarations of the Governments of Colombia, 
Mexico, Chili, Peru, San Salvador, and Bolivia, 
« * * * . * * 


Peru: José Balta, President of the Republic of 
Peru, whereas, &c, decrees: The independence of the 
island of Cuba from Spanish dominion is recognized, 
as also the republican government therein estab- 


lished, The Secretary of State is intrusted with the | 


fulfillment of this decree, Lima, 13 August, 1869. 
José Balta, J. A. Barrenechia. | rt 
Bolivia: By a decree dated Jane 10, 1869, Bolivia 


recoguizes as belligerents the Cuban patriots, and | 


the provisional government organized in Cuba as a 
legitimate one. 

Chili: By a decree dated April 30, 1869, the Gov- 
ernment of Chiligrants to the Cuban patriots, fight- 
ing for their independence,the rights of belligerents. 

United States of Colombia: Decree (date not ac- 
cessible at present writing) article 1. The Republic 


| of the United States of Colombia recognize in the 
| patriots of the island of Cuba, inthe war which they 


are waging toinsuretheir independence from Spain, || 


| all the rights of belligerents, sanctioned by inter- 


“the Government of the United States cannot fail 


to look with solicitude upon a decree which, if 
enforeed against any vessel of the United States on 
the high seas, cannot but be regarded as a violation 
of their rights that may lead to serious complica- 
tions.”’ 


See also General J. D. Cox’s letter to Gen- 
eral Darr, owner of the Florida, written after 


consultation with the President and the Cab- 


inet. See also Judge Blatchford’s decision 
in the case of the Florida. The wording of 
the law and its application is diametrically op- 
posite. Spain ties a vessel up for five months, 
inflicts damages, without probable cause, (see 
Judge Blatchford’s refusal to grant application 


national usage in lawful war. 

Mexico: In April, 1869, the Government of Mex- 
ico decreed that the Cuban flag should be received 
in the ports of the country, although no official dec- 
laration had been made by which the rights of bel- 
ligerency had been recognized to the patriots. 

With Peru and Chili Spain is still at war, 
there being only an armistice between her and 
these countries. Spain wants to claim that the 
war with Peru is ended, (but Peru protests 
against this,) even after Peru had recognized 
the independence of Cuba. 

And whereas Spain has herself, by acknowledging 
the independence of sundry republics on this conti- 
nent, once her colonies, acknowledged the right they 
had to wage war for their independence, as Cuba is 
to-day fighting for hers. 

On this no comment is required; it must be 
acknowledged by all. 

And whereas by the principles of international 


| law an inherent right is vested in the sovereignty of 


every independent nation to declare, when conven- 
ient, the existence of a belligerency between any 
otber nations, or between the inhabitants of any 
integral portion of such nation; 

And whereas the assisting all peoples struggling 
in this hemisphere for the rights of self-government 
by all just means not in contravention of interna- 
tional law is a thoroughly American policy, conson- 


| ant with the principles on which our own independ- 
| ence is based: Therefore, it is 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America tn Congress assem- 
bled, hat it recognizes the existence of a state of 


| war between the kingdom of Spain and the so-called 


of the district attorney, ) and gets off scot free. | 


She uses, in fact, all the right she could if 
belligerency were declared. The interests of 
American citizens in the pursuance of legiti- 
mate commerce snffer detriment daily, for 


republic of Cuba, and hereby declares both parties 
to the conflict entitled to all rights conceded to bel- 
ligerents by international law. 

The chief arguments against the ratification 
by the United States Senate of the Johnson- 
Clarendon treaty were embodied in Hon. 
CuarLes SuMNER’S speech, who drew a differ- 
ence between ocean belligerency and land bel- 
ligerency. 

On September 25, 1869, Mr. Fish to Mr. 
Motley complained that the insurrection in 
the southern States, if it did not exist, was 
continued and obtained its vitality by means 
of the resources it drew from Great Britain, 
and yet the Cabinet was of unanimous opinion 
October 1, 1869, (see General J. D. Cox's let- 
ter toGeneral Darr, now of the Florida) that 
s . . + . 

no one questioned the legal right of English- 
men to sell to us or to the contederacy.”’ 

On 13th December, 1870, Mr. Fish to Benja- 
min Moran, goes back on and abandons this 
point, and admits the right of England or any 
other country to proclaim the fact of belli- 
gerency when convenient. He says: 


“*The President holds, in accordance with the doc- 
trine of the best writers upon international law, 
and with the precedents of our cwn history, and as 
a logical result from the fact. of national sovereignty, 


| that it is the right of every Power, when a civil con- 
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flict has arisen within another State, and } aS at 
tained a suflicient complexity, magnitude, and ».” 
pleteness, to define its own relations and those ofin 
citizens and subjects toward the parties to the oo," 
flict, so far as their rights and interests are nece..” 
rily affected by it.” _ 

The above was written five months hefore 
the signing of the Washington treaty. and 
further on, in the same dispatch, Mr, fig, 
blames Mr. Motley for having told Clarey lon 
that the President recognized the right o; 4 
sovereign Power to issue proclamations of 
neutrality. 

In the Washington treaty the right of isn: 
ing such declarations was never questioned 


| England would not allow it. 





Internal Improvements in Dakota. 


SPEECH OF HON. M. K. ARMSTRONG, 
OF DAKOTA, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
February 17, 1872. 


The House having met for debate as in (Com. 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union— 

Mr. ARMSTRONG said: 

Mr. Speaker: In the brief remarks I haye 


| to make upon the pending bill, it is not my 


intention to detain the House by entering into 
a defense of any of the past enormous laud 
grants that have been given by Congress to 
private corporations to aid in the construction 
of railroads through the western States and 
Territories. I desire simply to invite the 
attention of this House to the present wants 
and necessities of the long-neglected and de- 
serving Territory of Dakota, within whose 
borders there is not to-day a mile of railroad, 
nor an acre of land granted to aid in building 
one. In verification of this fact, Mr. Speaker, 
I send to the Clerk’s desk, and ask to have 
read, a letter from the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

DBPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
GeNERAL LAND Office, 
WasHineton, D.C., Aebruary 7, 1872. 

Srr: In reply to your letter of 28th ultimo, I have 

the honor to state that there has never been a grant 


| of lands by Congress to aid in the construction of 


any railroad or railroads in the Territory of Dakota, 
south of the forty-sixth parallel, (the proposed 
boundary of Pembina Territory,) or any lands ever 


| withdrawn in the Territory for railroad purposes. 


I am, sir, very respectfully, 
WILLLAM DRUMMOND, 


Commissioner, 
Hon. M. K. Armstrone, House of Representatives. 


Mr. ARMSTRONG, Mr. Speaker, it may 
seem tothis House somewhat remarkable that 
among all the munificent grants of lands hith- 
erto distributed by Congress to aid in the 
construction of railroads in the western States 
and Territories, Dakota now comes belore this 
House as an excepted and neglected child of the 
Government. ‘This, sir, can be briefly ex- 
plained. In 1861 the great Territory of Dakota 
was created by Congress, embracing within its 
limits all that portion of the wild northwest 


extending from Minnesota on the east to the 


Rocky mountains on the west, and from Ne 
braska on the south to British America on the 
north; embracing in area more than all the 
New England and eastern States. But the 


| early discovery of gold on the western slope 


of the mountains in Dukota drew thither 4 
mining population which svon demanded and 
received from Congress in 1863 a separate 
organization under the name of Idalio [err 
tory, now so well represented by my friend, 
{Mr. Merritt,] and still later, in 1803, t's 
rapidly accumulating and adventurous popule 
tion pushed eastward over the crest of the 
mountains and opened new mines, which cre: 
ated the necessity of another distinct territo 
rial government, and in 1864 Congress agait 
carved out of Dakota’s vast original domaid 
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the Territory of Montana, now represented on 
this floor by the eloquent Delegate, [Mr. Cia- 
ol . in 1867, the munificent frente of 
lands and Government loan to the Union Pa- 
cific railroad had pushed that great thorough- 
fare so rapidly across the vast plains of south- 
western Dakota, that this Territory was again 
called upon to yield from her western posses- 
sions a new dominion, which was created by 
Congress in the Territory ot W yoming, whose 
‘nterests are 80 faithfully guarded iu this House 
bythe popular Delegate, [ Mr. Jones. } And now, 
sir, last of all, a bill is pending in each branch 
of the present Congress which has been favor- 
ably reported in the Senate, to again divide 
Dakota, and erect all that portion of her do- 
main north of the forty-sixth parallel into the 
proposed new lerritory of Pembina. 

This bill will eventually become a law, and 
thereafter it is not probable that the congres- 
sional scissors will again be applied to trim 
the borders of Dakota, inasmuch as the area 
of the Territory remaining as Dakota proper, 
ig about the same as that of either of the adja- 
cent States of Lowa or Minnesota. 

As I said before, Mr. Speaker, the Territory 
of Dakota stands alone among all the north- 
western States and Territories, midway between 
the great thoroughfares of the nation, without 
an acre of land or a dollar in money granted 
by Congress for the building of railroads 
within her borders since her territorial exist- 
ence of eleven years; and in consequence 
thereof she has not to day a mile of running 
road within her borders. While we, sir, have 
been thus neglecied, or rather overlooked, in 
the past distribution of congressional aid, 
the adjoining States of lowa and Minnesota 
have received from Congress lauds with 
almost wasteful liberality to encourage the 
construction of railroads running westward 
through those States but terminating abruptly 
upon the very borders of Dakota. In addi- 
tion to these State grants whole empires, as 
it were, have been bestowed by Congress with 
unstinted hand upon giant cerporations to 
push three great national highways across the 
continent to the Pacific. In these maguifi 
cent grants all the sister Territories of the 
United States are indirectly the recipients of 
congressional aid, except Dakota alone. The 
line of the Northern Pacific traverses the 
proposed new Territory of Pembina, and the 
Territories of Montana, Idaho and Washing- 
ton; while the Union Pacific supplies the 
Territories of Wyoming and Utah, and the 
Southern Pacific finds its way to the western 
ocean through the Territories of Arizona and 
New Mexico. 

Notwithstanding this fact, the earliest immi- 
gration to all that vast region of the North- 
west which now constitutes the Territories of 
Dakota, Pembina, Idaho, Montana, and Wyom- 
ing was directed to and settled in the agricultural 
district now known as Dakota proper. Here, in 
the valley of the Missouri river, immediately 
west of lowa, the lands were purchased of the 
Indians twelve years ago, and within two years 
thereafter they were surveyed and opened to 
settlement under the provisions of the preémp- 
tion and homestead acts of Congress. I say, 
sir, notwithstanding this fact, coupled with a 
mildness of climate and fertility of soil resem- 
bling that of the neighboring States, lowa and 
Minnesota, there is not to day over twenty 
thousand people in that Territory; and al- 
though nearly ten million acres have been sur- 
veyed by the Government, not over one tenth 
of that amount has been located by actual 
setilers. ven under the generous provisions 
of the homestead law, offering to the poor 
man One hundred and sixty acres of land for 
eighteen dollars, not five thousand homestead 
farms have been made in the Territory since 
ihe passage of said law in 1862. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, why is this? Why is it 
that the annual tide of immigration sets in 
along the lines of railroads which penetrate 
the States of Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, and 
Minnesota, and locate upon lands purchased 
of railroad companies on long time at low 
interest, in preference to pushing westward 
into Dakota where lands equally inviting can 
be procured from the Government nominally 
without price, under the boasted homestead 
law of Congress ? 

The railroad companies of the West are 
surpassing the Government to day in afford 
ing inducements to the homeless and landless 
of the country, in the twofold manner of offer- 
ing cheap lands at small prices on long time 
and at low interest near good markets, and 
the additional advantages of remunerative 
labor. In my own Territory, where the lands 
of the Government are free to all but remote 
from railroads, the munificent homestead law 
of Congress has failed to accomplish the good 
results for which it was intended; not because 
the law is not generous and bountiful in its 
provisions, but because nature has failed to 
supply our great plains with timber and fuel 
to render homesteads desirable to immigrants. 
Nineteen twentieths of the whole Territory 
consists of treeless but fertile prairies. 

The Commissioner of the General Land 
Office, in his annual report, says: 

‘*The climate and soil of Dakota are exceedingly 
favorable to the growth of wheat, corn, and other 
cereals, while all of the fruits and vegetables raised 
in thenorthern States are here produced in the great- 
est perfection. The wheat crop varies from twenty 
to forty bushels to the acre. Oats have produced 
from fifty to seventy bushels per acre and are of 
excellent quality. The extensive prairies of Dako- 
ta, clothed with different varieties of nytritious 
grasses, afford great facilities for the raising of sheep 
and cattle.” . 

Now, sir, this Territory has been open to 
immigration and settlement for ten years, and 
affords a striking example of the unsuccessful 
workings of the homestead law in a country 
devoid of timber and deprived of railroads. 
In corroboration of this statement I send to 
the Clerk’s desk and ask to have read a peti- 
tion from one thousand homestead settlers in 
Dakota. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


To the honorable Members of Congress of the United 
States : 

Whereas the great searcity of timber off from the 
running streams in Dakota Territory prevents the 
rapid settlement of our most valuable prairie lands, 
and renders it wholly unfit for actual settlement and 
cultivation without railroads to bring in lumber and 
fuel; and whereas the Legislature of Dakota Terri- 
tory has for the last tenyears, at each and every ses- 
sion since its organization, passed memorials to Con- 
gress asking for land grants to railroads; and whereas 
no land has ever been granted for this purpose 
within the vast domain which constitutes Dakota 
proper; and whereas the Legislature at its last ses- 
sion was obliged to pass a stringent herd law for the 
protection of the homesteads on prairie lands, by 
repealing all laws requiring fences in the Territory ; 
aud whereas the people are now compelled to over- 
burden themselves with taxes to assist in building 
necessary railroads, and haverecently voted $200,000 
- a donation to the first railroadin Dakota: There- 

ore, 

We, the undersigned, bona fidesettlers on the pub- 
lic lands, most humbly petition, as the only means 
to protect the homesteaders and settle up our vast 
domain with actual tillers of the soil, that limited 
grants of the wild lands be given to aid in the con- 
struction of railroads to develop the Territory, and 
that each grant so given embrace a condition 
that all lands granted shall be sold to bona fide set- 
tlers only, in quantities not less than eighty nor 
more than one hundred and sixty acres, at a price 
not to exceed $2 W peracre. For which wewill ever 
pray. 

DecemsBer, 1871. 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the prayer of the hardy pioneers and industri- 
ous husbandmen of Dakota; the actual home- 
stead settlers of the western plains, who have 
been patiently laboring for ten years to become 
prosperous farmers on the great plains, removed 
from railroads and markets. The petition of 
these laboring people of the West disarms all 
arguments heretofore made in opposition io the 
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policy of encouraging railroads by limited en- 
dowmeats of lands. The home-secker dreads 
a lonely exile, and he would almost as soon 
select a homestead in the moon or preémpt 
one hundred and sixty acres of blue sky, as to 
locate with his wife and family on the green 
prairies of the West thirty miles from a@ tree. 
“The birds avoid the desert for want of trees to sing 
in, 
And the sunny rills go panting for shady nooks to 
hide in.’ 

In this enlightened age women and children 
will not go to live beyond the pale of civiliza- 
tion, away from schools, churches, markets, 
and mail routes; hence, in Dakota the settle- 
ments cling to the groves and streams, but 
creep cautiously and reluctantly upon the 
verge of the boundless prairies. Towns are 
small and scattered, settlements weak and de- 
pendent, markets distant and uncertain. No 
coal has been discovered in the settled portion 
of the Territory, and the consequent want of 
fuel, together with the cost of imported lum- 
ber for building purposes, will long delay the 
settlement of the prairie regions unless the 
national Government intercedes and opens 
public highways for trade and travel through 
lis Own great public domain. With all the 
generous proffers of free homesteads here ex- 
tended to the homeless poor of the East for 
the last ten years, there can be found to-da 
rich and arable prairie lands still saatplenel 
and belonging to the Government, within sight 
of the very capitol of the Territory, but are 
unfortunately situated sixty-five miles from 
the nearest railroad market. 

Mr. Speaker, if there is any class of Ameri- 
can citizens who are entitled to the same regard 
from the Government that is bestowed upon 
the soldiers who fought the battles of our 
country, it is the hardy pioneers of the West, 
who venture into the wilds, defying danger, 
subduing the plains, establishing villages, and 
planting upon the confines of the frontier the 
beacon lights of American progress and civil- 
ization. Kude cabins, ancultured lands, bridge- 
less streams, uncertain mails, isolated schools, 
distant markets, and Indian dangers, are few 
of the many troubles encountered by the early 
settlers of Dakota. During the great Sioux 
Indian rebellion of 1863-64, our mail car- 
riers were killed upon the highways, farmers 
were shot in their fields, and families driven 
from their homes to take refuge in the barracks 
of the towns. The Government was unable 
té send troops to the frontier for the imme- 
diate protection of the settlements, and the 
militia of the Territory was called out to defend 
the lives of helpless women and children. 
The farmer left his unharvested fields, the 
mechanic deserted his workshep, and the mer- 
chant closed his door, to join in the common 
deiense of life and property against the threat- 
ened attack of the red man’s knife and toma- 
hawk. Notwithstanding all this, these brave 
and deserving pioneers have never received 
from the Government a dollar for their services 
in defending the American border. Addedto 
these hardships comes a law of the last Con- 
gress compelling every preémptive settler in 
the Territory to pay to the Government $200 
for his land before the 14th day of July next. 

Now, sir, ever since the year 1860 these 


| neglected people have petitioned Congress to 
| grant limited amounts of the wild lands in 





| into the Territory. 


Dakota for the purpose of constructing rail- 
roads into the Perriloty and of giving them 
easy communication with the markets and 
cities of the East, whereby they can exchange 
the products of the soil for coal, lumber, and 
merchandise. The oft-repeated prayer of 


these petitions having received no response 
from Congress, these feeble wards of the Gov- 
ernment have recently voted upon themselves 
a tax of $200,000 to induce the first railroad 
These bonds, with the 
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accumulated interest of twenty years, will at 
maturity more than pay the $1 25 per acre for 
all the lands belonging to the Government 
within ten miles of the road. 

Mr. Speaker, I beg relief from Congress for 
this neglected people, 1 do not ask in this 
bill any extravagant grant of lands to a private 
corporation, but request that one half of the 
land now held in trust for the future State of 
Dakota may be pnt to immediate use for in- 
ternal improvements in the Territory. 1 am 
well aware that the country has become 
alarmed at the giant monopolies that have 
rrown up out of the past magnificent land 
to railroads; but I do hope that Con- 
become so frightened at the 
shadow of its former liberality that it dare not 
do justice by a suffering community. 

The great timberless plains of central Dakota 
can never be settled by an agricultural people 
until 
railways, irrigation, and forest- planting. 


vregs has not 


reclaimed by 
lam 
confirmed in this opinion after fifteen years of 
practical experience in the land surveys west 
of the Mississippi river. 

Mr. Speaker, I will only detain the House a 
moment longer, while [ quote from the act of 
September 4, 1841, the provisions which I ask 
to have applied to the Territory of Dakota: 
“Sree. 8 Andthere shall be, and hereby is, granted 
to each new State that shall hereafter be admitted 
into the Union, upon such admission, so much land 
and including such quantityas may have be en granted 
to such State before its admission, and while under 
a territorial Government, for the purposes of inter- 
nal improvements, as shall make five hundred thou- 
sand acres of land, to be selected and located as 
aforesaid.” [By direction of the Legislature. | 


‘Sec. 9. And the net proceeds of the sales of said | 


iands shall be faithfully applied to the objects of 
internal improvements within the States aforesaid 
respestively, namely: roads, railroads, bridges, and 
improvement of water courses, and draining of 
swamps; and such roads, railways, canals, bridges, 
and water courses when made or iwproved, sball be 
free for the transportation of the United States mails 
and munitions of war, and forthe passage of their 
troops without payment of any toll whatever.’’ 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I trust that the liber- 
ality of Congress will permit the Territory of 
Dakota to select and apply to the immediate 


objects of internal improvements within her | 


borders one half of the lands that will evenxt- 
ually full to the future State of Dakota. 

One acre of land for this purpose now is 
worth ten in the far future, and one line of 
railroad throngh the Territory at present will 
add more to the nation’s wealth by the ead- 
vancement of settlement and civilization over 
the great plains, than all the homeless poor 
bat will immigrate thither, without railroads, 
for the next generation. 





Sale of Arms to French Agents. 


SPEECH OF HON. R. CONKLING, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In rue Senate or tue Unirep States, 
February 19, 1872. 


" 


rhe Senate having under consideration the resolu- 


tion in relation to the sale ofarms to French agents— | 


Mr. CONKLING said: 
Mr. Presipent: Nearly five months of this 


session have gone—March, April, December, | 


January, bave gone, and nearly the whole of 
February. Legislation waits, and debate goes 
on, only for political effect. The appropriation 
bills are put aside. They ought to be acted on 
now, while they may be deliberately sifted and 
freed from errors which will escape us in the 
haste of belated consideration. The revision of 
the tariff which ought to be made, has not yet 
been made. No action has been taken upon the 
bill which ought to strike forty millions of in- 
ternal taxes from the shoulders of enterprise 
and labor, which ought to disband the remnant 
of the army of internal revenue collectors, and 
reduce the internal revenue establishment to a 


some economic system of 
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skeleton. These bills andothers wait. Need- 
less political discussion blocks the way. 

If right were the opposite of wrong, this 
could not be right; but rights are of many 
kinds, and some rights are the twins of wrong. 
The Constitution says a Senator shall not be 
questioned in any other place for that he utters 
here; and thus a Senator may, by preamble 
and by speech, slander his countrymen, slan- 
der his Government, slander his country, and 
place it in a false position before the nations 
of the earth. All this may be done to the 
hurt of the public business, to the peril of the 
nation’s interests at home and abroad; and 
there may be no aim or reason in it except to 
affect a presidential election, and to gratify 
passion and wreak vengeance on individuals. 
It may be done boldly in plain words, or it 
may be done by vague and cunning hints; it 
may be best done by insinuation, the most 
deadly weapon in slander’s virulent vocabu- 
lary. However it be done, if it be done and 
time be wasted in debate, the waste must be 
charged to those who bring on debate and 
insist upon it. 

The Senator from Massachusetts would 
have delay. He would not have investigation, 
he would have debate. He would not have 
business, he would have talk. He would pre- 
cede investigation by a speech which fills 
seven columns in the Globe, and which could 
not go unchallenged. He would utter state- 
ments in advance, which could not escape 
exposure and denial. 

| Hesaid his speech was not political. 
wasit? What was its aim and object? 
it to obtain investigation? 
proffered that. 
of the Senator?s, the proposition to investigate 


What 


was ‘‘hailed’’ throughout the Chamber; there | 


was not one dissenting voice. ‘‘Turn on the 
| lights,”’ 
on every side the moment we heard the dark 


insinuations of the Senator. He himself, and 


he alone, asked that his resolution should lie | 


over and not be acted upon at the time he 
introduced it. He himself requested that 
it should wait, that debate might proceed ; 
and | pause bere to send to the Secretary the 
New York Tribune, from which I ask that an 
editorial may be read. I have marked it. 

The Chiet Clerk read as follows from the 
New York Tribune of February 15, 1872: 

“ The Arms Scandal.—If we regarded the defeat 
of the renomination of General Grant as the sole 


we would be perfectly satisfied with the perform- 


and in the press, ; 
left they would not for a moment suffer themselves 
|} to be placed in a position so humiliating and so 


untenable as that which they have voluntarily as- | 


|| sumed. When Senator SuMNER introduced bis res- 
| olution calling for the appointment of a committee 
|| to investigate the suspicious circumstances con- 
nected with the sale of United States arms to the 
agents of the French Government of National De- 
fense, the President’s partisans in the Senate at first 


| object and end of political work at this moment, | af aunaiell wae 


ances of his thick-and-thin partisans in the Senate | 
If they had a particle of sagacity | 


| the 
|| the Senator himself, and the Senator alp,. 


| Senator chose his own time to call it up. x, 


Was | 
The whole Senate | 
To use a favorite expression | 


‘*Turn onthe lights,’’ was the demand || 





prevented the consideration of the resolution, while | 


their liveried organ in New York followed its usual 
custom of denouncing the Senator who introduced 
the resolution, ascribing to him and to all who sup- 
port the demand for an inquiry those mean motives 
which alone it is able to comprehend. Is it possible 
that they know what they are doing? Do they not 
see that this is the course which leads to the utter 
ruin of politicians and of parties? This is a matter 
which cannot be hid out of sight. Every moment 
of resistance increases the general suspicion and 
indignation. Fora day the country and the inde- 
vendent press awaited the action of the Senate. 
Juring this pause of attention the janizaries of the 
Senate and their newspaper lackeys drew a breath 
of relief, and one of them yesterday began to exult 
that the movement for investigation had, to use its 
oun choice English, ‘fallen comparatively still- 
0TH. 


They saw a new light on the subject yes- | 


terday, however, and the resolution passed with- | 


out serious opposition, 


delay a thorough and searching examination of this 
matter. 


Mr. CONKLING. I take the Senate to wit- || 


ness the calumny there recorded; I take the 
Senator from Massachusetts himself to witness 


Now, let no one resist or | 


| ward, but that it might lie over and wait. 


| the resolution 


| to prejudge the truth and forecast it agai 
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Journal, and the Globe, to prove 4) 
requested that no action should be tak. 
upon the resolution when it was brought ¢ 


n 


Mr. SUMNER. Lie over and be printed 
Mr. CONKLING. ‘Lie over and 4, 
printed.’’ Of course lie over and wait. 4 


a 
( 


the Senate voted to put aside all else that ii, 
Senator might proceed. Yet, Mr. Presid 
such is the violence done to truth in a way) 
and ruthless crusade for political effect, 
What was the aim and object of the Se, 
tor’s speech? 
vestigation. No plea was needed to obj; 
inquiry ; there has never been a moment gines 


“ s 
It could not be to secure jp. 


was heard that the Senator 
could escape inquiry had he wished to do go. 
What was the purpose of his speech ? Wag j: 


8 


us? Was it to assist France and Fre 


claim agents in prosecuting claims agai 


i 


American merchants and American citize)s? 
Was it meant to gender suspicion and roy 


abil 


| passionate resentment toward those eharg 


| the Germans of 





with executive affairs? Was it meant to ims 
America believe that 
tepublican officials had clutched French )\ 
money in a war in which the whole Republi 
heart beat for Germany? Was it meant to 
help the Democratic party out of its plight of 
sympathy and partisanship for France through. 
out the German war? Was it thougiit that the 
Germans of America could be persuaded that 
there went from the Republican Administra 
tion a prayer, a hope, or a wish for French 
success on the burning battle fields where 
Germans and Germany won imperishable re- 
nown? Was it meant to compromise or con- 
vict us before the world for having been false 
to national morals and national vows? Wasit 
meant to befoul us in the eyes of Christendom; 
to say to England and to Germany, now whieu 
Germany’s emperor is about to sit as umpire 
upon claims of ours, that the Republic of 
America had been more perfidious than Hng- 
land ever was? I will read two brief edito- 
rials, one from the New York World, and on 
from the New York Sun, to show the impres- 
sion produced upon the press and the public 
by this strange proceeding. The World says: 
“There was a deliberate violation of the neutral 
obligations of the United States. Our Government 
behaved altogether worse toward Germany than the 
British ever did toward us in the gloomiest period 
The Government establishments 
were worked to their fullest capacity in manufactur- 


| ing cartridges for France to be used against Ger- 


many. The most improved patterns of arms were 
sold to the agents of France out of the national 
arsenals, ‘The worst that we have ever charged 
against England is that she permitted private indi- 
viduals to build ships for the confederates. But our 
Government did not merely allow the Fernch agents 
to purchase arms and ammunition of private manu- 
facturers, but set all the publie establishments 11 
full activity to manufacture these things for France 
to be used against Germany. This scandalous afialr 


/ will turn the whole voting German population of 





| it. I refer to the records of the Senate, to ! 


the United States against General Grant.” 
The Sun says: 


“Another point of equal, if not greater import- 
ance, is the fact, which also seems to be proved by 
official evidence, that the workshops of the War 
Department were employed during the period in 
question in manufacturing cartridges for the French 
Government. It appearsthat France would not buy 
the arms unless ammunition was furnished to use 10 
them; and so great was the power of the military 
ring of speculators that they were able to cause the 
War Department to furnish these cartridges. This 
was a Violation of the laws of neutrality and of 
international obligations far exceeding all that Eus- 
land can be charged with for allowing the Alabama, 
the Florida, and the other confederate cruisers 
depart from her ports upon their errand of destruc: 
tion. In that case she was guilty of negligence; but 


in the case of the ammunition manufactured for ine 
Freneh during their war with Germany Gener 
Grant’s administration was guilty of taking aire 
part in the war.” 

Mr. President, what other impression have 
the Senators from Massachusetts and Missout! 
been laboring to produce? What other impre* 
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an 
uD 


ae which they followed it? Bismarck had 
pire smplained that we had violated the duties 
ot oe I have a right from the evi- 
oe that he approved the 
caaantei of our course. That true German 
and Ch vistian gentleman, Baron Von Gerolt, 
who at the time represented the North German 
(Confederation here, never criticised or took 
ymbrage at our sales of stores. The origin 
of these criticisms and charges is widely differ- 
ont; and what impression, lL repeat, except the 
one these newspapers reflect, was expecied 
from such manifestoes at such a time? 

| have seen an attempt to gild the unpa- 
triotie features of this proceeding by saying 
that the charge is not aimed at the American 
people. Mr. President, that will not do. The 
lacquer is too thin. We never charged the 
British people with building and fitting out 
rams for the rebels, and making England a 
naval base for the confederacy. We did not 
cay the people of Britain permitted these acts, 
We charged the British Government with guilt, 
and our charge meant treaty or war. And when 
these Senators charge the American Govern- 
ment, the acknowledged authorities of our 
country, with acts such as are depicted and 
insinuated in this preamble, it will not do to 
say the charge is harmless because it is not 
leveled at the whole American people. It is 
in effect leveled at the whole American people. 
If the charge were true, the nation aggrieved 
would have the right to hold America respons- 
ible for it. 

Listen again to some of the imputations we 
have heard. I read the words of the Senator 
from Massachusetts as they stand recorded in 
the Globe: 

“And now, sir, I present this case on suspicions 
aroused abroad and apparently sustained by docu- 
ments here at home, That is all.’’ * * * - 
“American officials suspected! Who, sir? How 
suspected? Eminent they must be if their names 
or their positions are known in France; not without 
evidence, if suspicion has been awakened so far 
away. 


f neutrality. 
ee before us to say 


And then, quoting what my friend from 
New Jersey [Mr. 'reLinGuuysen] most aptly 
styled ‘‘the brag of a broker’’ that he had the 
‘strongest influences’’ at work for him, the 
Senator continued: 

“*The strongest influences working for us.’ Sir, 
what are the ‘strongest influences?’ They could 
not be men in the streets or mere attorneys hired 
for the occasion; hardly members of Congress; they 
must be men near the business in hand.’’ 

Who are these insinuations meant to hit? 
What impression are they meant to carry 
abroad? Can you imagine a British peer utter- 
ing words like these in the House of Lords at 
random? Can you imaginea British peer utter- 
ing such words about his Government unless 
they were wrung from him by a conviction after 


thorough examination and when judgment and | 


conscience would no longer permit him to 
doubt? Can you understand the utterance of 
such words by an American Senator unless he 
has made sure of his ground? Can you imagine 
a Senator professing to belong to the political 
party charged with the administration of the 
Government’ making such statements in his 
place without having taken every pains to ascer- 
‘ain their truth, ay, without having taken a 
bond of fate to guard against mistake? 

The Senator tells us he knew of this subject 
before December. Ay, long before Decem- 
ver. I speak in the hearing of Senators who 
do know that weeks before December this mat- 
‘et was being prepared and trained as a mine, 
the explosion of which would destroy officials 

eminent ’’ indeed, even higher than the rep- 
‘esentatives of the people, higher than mem- 
bers of Congress. 

The honorable Senator says he kept his 
design locked up in the depths of his own 








4 they suppose was to come from the || consciousness. 
cons of the preamble, and the speeches | 





He revealed 
Let me read his words: 

“At any rate, I know that no human being had 
reason to suppose I was to movo in it until I did.’’ 

Here, Mr. President, is a remarkable phe- 
nomenon. The substance of this portentous 
preamble and resolution was published in 
Boston, in Chicago, and in Cincinnati before 
it was presented here, with an announcement 
that it was to be presented on the next day. 
Can anything be found in clairvoyance or | 
psychology to exceed this? Burke said the 
age of chivalry had passed away; but clearly 
the age of miracles is still wpon us. 

We know that the honorable Senator is very | 
near the press; but there is nothing in the | 
nearness of Damonand Pythias, nor of Romeo 
and Juliet, which comes so close to absolute 
oneness as this. | might borrow the language | 
of a hymn, and say of the newspaper men and 
the Seuator— 


it to no one. 


“*They know the words he means to speak 
Ere from his opening lips they break.’ 

{ Laughter. ] 

It is marvelous that such silence, such reti- 
cence, such reluctange, should not have kept 
this huge affair from being darkly hinted in 
political circles for months, and from being 
recorded in newspapers before it broke upon | 
the ears of the Senate. It is possible that as | 
men engaged in daring and perilous ventures, 
sometimes cast lots as to which shall do the 
deed, so there was, down to a recent period, | 
some doubt as to who should bear the match 
that was to fire the fuse, that was to explode 
the bomb, that was to destroy a dreaded pres- | 
idential candidate, and disable all who sustain 
him. The cast of characters may not have 
been agreed on, nor the heavy part given to 
the Senator till late. 

But the Senator from Massachusetts knew 
of the matter for weeks; did he take one 
natural, one generous or just step to ascertain 
the truth of his assertions? 
preamble—and I wish once more to call atten- 
tion to the Janguage—this: 

**It appears from the official report of the Secre- 
tary of War that inthe year 1870-71 the sale of ord- | 
nance stores reached the sum of $10,000,000, from | 
which, according to the report, only a small sum was 


retained to meet the expenses of preparing other 
stores for sale’’— 


Now mark, Mr. President: 

‘‘ while the official report of the Sceretary of the 
Treasury for the same year acknowledges the receipt | 
of only $8,286,131 70, showing a difference of over 
$1,700,000.” 

This charge I understand to be withdrawn 
now; but why was it published and sent 
throughout two hemispheres? That is the ques- 
tion. Ihave heard the Senator quote a say- 
ing which he thinks started with Fisher Ames, 
that a lie will run a mile while the truth is 
putting on its shoes and stockings; and why 
was such a calumny sent to traverse the earth 
and sea without some pains being taken in 
udvance to see whether even appareutly it had 
the shadow of foundation? ‘lhe very official 
report referred to on its face disproves it.. No 
allegation can be more false, or more palpably 
false, than the allegation that the finance 
report in question acknowledges the receipt of 
only $8,286,131. Itis doubly untrue. First, 
no such thing appears ; and second, the reverse 
appears. 

ne word from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, one word from any clerk connected with 
the aceounts in the Treasury Department, 
would have dispelled and exploded this de- 
lusion. The War Department is im sight of 
the windows of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. In that Department lies a record, an 
original record, proving immutably by items 
every sale of arms. The lodgings of the Sec- 
retary of War are divided from the lodgings 
of the Senator from Massachusetts only by a | 
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street. A biscuit ean be tossed from one to 
the other. Knowing of this subject since be- 
fore December, did the honorable Senator 


| take the pains to inquire of his neighbor and 
| constituent, the Secretary of the Treasury, or 


of his immediate neighbor here, the Secretary 
of War? No, sir. 1 have a right to say no, 
for I pressed the Senator upon that point. 
When he objected to an interruption by the 
Senator from lowa [Mr. Har.an] to correct 


| his Associated Press dispatch, | asked him 
| whether he had taken the trouble to inquire 


He alleges in his || 


|| arms or of ordnance stores ? 


if the sale he sought to show by the news- 
paper had in fact occurred, the statement of 
the Secretary of War not showing it; and his 
answer stands recorded ; 


“T have held no communication with the Depart- 
mont on the subject.” 


No communication with the Department; 
but the tedious labor of rolling back and ran- 
sacking newspaper files was not distasteful 
when the object was to impeach the word of 
the Secretary of War; and accordingly the 
ponderous files of the New York Times were 
turned back a year and three months to find 
an Associated Press dispatch iv October, 
\870—for what? To prove that the Secretary 
of War certified falsely when he seut a com- 
munication to the House rendering an account 
of his stewardship in the disposition of ord- 
nance stores. 

But what will the Senate think if it turns out 
that this Associated Press dispatch, brought in 
for such a purpose, nowhere states the sale of 
Let me read it: 


“The bids under the advertisements of October 
17, opened at the Ordnance Bureau yesterday, are 
as follows.” 

‘*The bids opened are as follows’’—not 
an intimation that they were accepted; not 
a statement whether they were rejected or 
accepted; but the Senator, with the Treasury 
Department on his way to the Capitol, with 
the Secretary of War at his elbow, waited 
through the gay and leisurely holiday season, 
and came into the Senate in the month of 
Iebruary, no question having been asked of 
either Secretary, and read, that the nation 
might hear, an Associated Press dispatch, 
empty in fact, and introduced for no purpose 
save to impeach the word of the Secretary of 


| War. 


But this was not enough. The Secretary 
was to be chased yet further with the hot foot 
of hostile eagerness. The Senator says: 

“They ”— 

That is, the authorities— 


“‘took no initiative, but sent a report to the other 


Ilouse which on examination excited still further 
suspicion.”’ * - 7 * ** Bat, sir, this report 
which I hold in my hand, and which was sent here 
to counteract the inquiry already foreseen ”’ 


There is a pleasant suggestion. For gener- 
ous candor and charity, commend ine to a fling 
like that. Let me give a moment to it. Sent 
to Congress ‘‘ to counteract the inquiry already 
foreseen!’’ Why should the Secretary of War 
wish to thwart an inquiry ; why could he wish 
it except that ‘‘ conscience does make cow- 
ards of us all?’’ Does not everyone see the 
imputation, the double imputation in this lan- 


| guage: first, that the Secretary of War had a 


guilty consciousness, the black drop in his 
heart we call guilty motive, to escape the 
investigation; and second, that he made an 


_ attempt to circumvent and evade investigation 


by a trick upon the House of Representatives ? 
But farther: 


“Tf you look at it’”’— 
That is, at this report— 


**you will find on its face—how shall I express it ?— 
an incompleteness, if not a slovenliness of prepara- 
tion. Here is this long list containing the amount 
of sales, but there is no addition, there is no sum 
total atthe end. Why was that omitted? I hope 
before this iebate is over that there will be some 
explanation of it. I have heard of an explanation 
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from an important quarter, and I await communi- | 


cation of it by some other Senator, I have said that 
this report, sent to the other Chamber as an answer 
in advance to any possible inquiry, is incomplete; 
Lam almost ready to say painfully incemplete.”’ 

The row of figures was not added up! Mr. 
President, it was Paul—Paul, the noblest advo- 
cate that ever stood before a court—who said. 
‘* Though I speak with the tongue of men and 
of angels, and have not charity, | am become 
as sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal. 

**O, beware, my lord of jealousy; 

It is the green-eyed monster which doth mock 

The meat it feeds on.” 

A great master tells us that— 

“Suspicion always haunts the guilty mind.” 

How can a suspicion 80 unworthy, so base- 
leas, so barbarous, find harbor in a breast so 
guileless, so generous, so gentle, so just? 

Mr. President, a scent less keen, eves less 
bloodshot, prejudices less blinding, passions 
less unpitying, would have avoided many errors 
in this ugly business. Let me speak of one 


strange blunder, if blunder it be, of which you | 


have not heard. One of the most odious and 
enormous charges of the preamble is this: it 
is alleged, in substance, that France paid our 
Government for arms a great sum of money, 
and that our * officials’’ have not accounted for 
it, but that a deficit is shown by the accounts. 
The Senate will see the elements of this charge. 
The first element is, of course, a purchase from 


our Government; because if the purchase was || 


not from the Government no such charge, or 
Guestion, or deficiency, could exist. The pre- 
amble refers to the authority for this accusa- 
vion. What is the authority? The French 
account, as it appears in the report of a French 
commission. [he Senator from Massachu- 
setts produced this report, and he and the 
Senator from Missouri both used it, and re- 
ferred to it, to sustain, and they stated that it 
did sustain, the allegation based upon it. I 
read now from the preamble: 


Whereas a comparison of the accounts rendered 
by the French Government for moneys expended by 
its agents in the purchase of arms from the United 
States, and the accounts rendered by the Govern- 
ment of the United States for moneys received in 
the same transaction, show a large difference, which 
seems to have given rise to the suspicion abroad 
that United States officials have taken an undue 
part therein. 


It will be seen that the marrow of this 
count of the indictment is that the United 
States was the seller. The averment is that 
the money was expended ‘in the purchase of 
arms from the United States.”’ The intention 
of the draughtsman does not rest upon the words 
‘‘from the United States’’ alone, because the 
sentence concludes by saying that ** United 
States officials’ are those suspected in the 
transaction. Thus the Senate will see that 
the pith of this specification, and the whole 
sting and force of it, is that arms were pur- 
chased ‘from’? the United States. 
were only purchased in the United States, if 
they were only purchased of citizens and mer- 


chants in America, it would be absurd to talk 


about the Government as a party to the sales ; 
or of * officials,’’ as those who*made commis- 
sions or profits. The record produced of the 
French report in which the account of moneys 
paid is given, was the New York Sun, Here 
it is—the Sun of July 12, 1871. 

The Senator from Massachusetts and the 
Senator from Missouri adopted this translation, 
and brought it forward. I have taken the 
trouble to look also at the original in the 
French paper, and poor as are my attainments 
in foreign tongues, I venture the prediction 
that no doubt will be set up as to the correct 
ness of the translation inthe respects to which 
I now call attention. I hold up the record, 
and deny the truth of the version which has 
been given of it. I say there is no such ac- 
count as we have had quoted to us. There is 
no statement of hint that a farthing was ever 


If arms || 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








| is a fabrication out of whole cloth. The lan- 


| bought in the United States, of arms bougiat 


| and statement, to show not what it doesshow, 
| but what it does not show. The difference 
_ between the fact and the assertion is as plain 
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paid to the United States for arms; there is 
no hint in this record that arms were ever pur- | 


chased from the United States. The assertion || 
in the preamble is a perversion; itis more, it 


guage 1s more than tortured, it is more than 
garbled; the true language and sense is omitted 
and suppressed, and other language with dif- 
ferent and opposite meaning is putin its place. 
I read the French record. First comes the 
Sun’s editorial preface. It is of value on the | 
point I make, because the chief ediior of the | 
Sun is one of the most accomplished linguists | 
in our land, and with a French paper before | 
him he knows what he sees. This is his intro 
ductory remark : 


“The commission immediately entered upon its | 
labors, and on the 27th of June, Mr. Léon Riant, to | 
whom had been intrusted the investigation of the 
A pee of arms and ammunition here in New 

ork, presented to the Assembly his special report.’’ | 

Observe the statement: ‘* purchases here in || 
New York,’’ not in Washington or of the Gov- | 
ernment of the United States. 

Now I come to the passage marked by the 
Senator from Massachusetts. The editor says: 


“In order that our readegs may understand the | 
whole matter we give a translation of the report of 
M. Riant in fall, as we find it in the Journal Official 
de la République Frangaise, June 28.” 

I read now the opening passage of the report: 

“The commission of armament, led at the outset 
of its operations by the insufficiency of the European 
production, to effect purchases of arms in the United 
States ’— 

‘*In the United States,’’ not ‘‘ from the Uni- 
ted States."’ Then follows some figures; and | 
I come to the second passage marked by the | 
Senator: 

* The majority of the arms purchased in the Uni- 


ted States have been delivered by the firm of Rem- 
ington, or purchased by its intervention,” &c. 


Nothing is said of purchases from the Uni- 


ted States. The only statement bearing on || 


the point is that the United States is the coun- 





try in which the purchases were made. 
Here, then, is the truth of the matter. The | 
French commission make report of aris | 


in New York, of arms bought in the American 
market, of American dealers. The commis- 
sion does not report that any arms were 
bought from the Bnited States, or that any | 
transaction in arms ever took place with the | 
Government of the United States—no such | 
thing. Yet this report, written and printed in 
a foreign tongue, is produced here by reference 


as between black and white. It is a vital and 
a convenient difference. Truly rendered, the 
report has nothing to do with the case, and 








cannot touch any official; but as it has been 
rendered, it has everything to do with the case, 


| and soils American officials. Taken in con- 


nection with the animus to be seen throughout 
this affair, this error is very suggestive. Such 
a mistake on a trial for horse stealing might | 
disbar an attorney, or rob a witness of his 
liberty. I make no statement or suggestion 
who is guilty of this error or offease. Ido not 
know. It would have been a feariul mistake 
in a case where the rights of an individual 
were staked, it isa graver matter where the 
rights and the good name of a nation are in 
the scales. We have heard something of a 
book-keeper, who compared this account with 
the accounts in our Departments. He was not 
named, his name seemed a secret, but if this 
be his haudiwork, and he continues his trade, 
he may yet leave a— 
“Name to other times 
Linked with one virtue and a thousand crimes.” 
I wish to guard my statement here, and I | 
ask my honorable friend from Vermont, [Mr. 
EpMvuNDbs,] who has scanned this report and 


translation more closely than I, to witnes me 
assertion. Referring Lo the passages marked 
(which I have looked at and answer for myc.) 
and referring also to the entire report, the. 
is not, I think, anywhere a statement or 4 h - 
that arms or ordnance stores were bought fro, 
the United States, but only a deseriptiog of 
them as having been purchased in the United 
States. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. No place in it where they 
are spoken of as ever having belonged to the 
United States. r 

Mr. CONKLING. I repeat the answer of 
the honorable Senator, as it may noi hate 
reached the ears of all the Senate, namely 
that there is no place in that report in which 
it appears that these arms were ever owned 
by the United States. 

Mr. President, how comes all this succes. 
sion of errors or misstatements in this pream. 
ble? There is not ove substantial averment 
which has not been pulverized. How caine 
they there? 1 submit to the Senator himself 
whether that care and caution due trom the 


| highest and the humbiest in matters affecting 
i) 


the rights of even individuals would not haye 
shunned errors so manifold and so monstrous, 
If the credulity of any Senator has beew jy. 
posed upon, I suggest it is high time that jt 
should be admitted. 

But, Mr. President, blunders are not all, 
and blunders were not enough. The pream- 
ble was not enough; the speeches by which it 
was to be foilowed were not enough. The 
affair must be huge and sensational to the 
utmost. There must be lightning all around 
the sky. The occasion must be full of signs 
and wonders. Stars must shoot madly trom 
their spheres. ‘The whole continent must 
stand aghast, and its blood must freeze at the 
audacity aud monstrosity of official sin. [he 
whole thing must be grand, gloomy, and pecu- 
liar. We must have a select committee. The 
siage must be crowded with stariliug aud 
theatrical effects! Why a select comumitice? 
Two months ago the Senate was libeled jor 
days if not weeks, because it was suggested 
that it might be wise and convenient to dis: 


| tribute investigations among different com- 


mittees; that it might not be best to have oue 
committee for all investigations. We were 
told then, in no polite or measured phrase, 
that to distribute investigations between dil: 
ferent committees was to cloak fraud and 
stifle investigation. We must have one cou: 
mittee, we were told, a standing committee, 
a committee on retrenchment and investiga- 
tion, and this committee, scouring earih aud 
sea, must investigate everything. We raised 
the committee The rest of us have been 
compelled to refer investigations far more sub- 
stantial and useful than this to that commitice. 
Why should not this investigation go there 
also? Mr. President, I will tell you why. 
There was something beyond the sensation to 
be produced when the people of the country 
should see the curtain rise and discover the 
honorable Senator from Massachusetts with 4 
special committee of seven at his back. Lhe 
sensation would of course have been immense, 
the committee would have been majesuc, and 
the affair such a mammoth that the committee 
in charge of it must bave nothing else to Wo. 
But something beyond this great tabieau was 
hoped for in a special committee. it would, 
of course, if the Senator from Massachuset's 
was to head it, be a deeply biased committee. 
Had the original motion jor a retrenchment 
committee prevailed literally as it was offered 
last April and again last December ; had the 
moiion prevailed to revive the old committee 
of which the Senator from New Hampsiire, 
now absent, [Mr. Parrerson, } was chairmal, 
and from which he had been transferred to the 
chairmanship of another commitee, leaving 
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the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Scuurz] the || daily on the country; that stream of shame- || 
. less falsehoods which, taking its rise in Wash- | 
had that original resolution literally prevailed, || ington, pours itself over the land through ‘ in- 


pior member of the retrenchment committee ; 


“nd cast upon the Vice President the duty of 
reviving the old eommittee, hampered as he 
would then have been by parliamentary usage 
and etiquette, the Senator from Missouri would 
. been the chairman of the committee. 
Had this suug result been brought about, we 
should have had no motion for a special com- 
mittee here, the ‘eternal fitness of things ”’ 
would bave been fully preserved by having the 
Senator from Missouri the charioteer of a pub- 
lication machine, to address to the Germans 
of the country @ ee: showing that General 
Graut had trampled neutral vows and obliga- 
tions under foot, and sided with France in that 
bloody grapple for the mastery in which she 
went down before Germany. Ay, sir, we are 
indebted to the accident that we created a new 
committee, in place of reviving the old one 
with the Senator from Missouri at its head, for 
a motion raising @ select cominittee whose mis- 
sion in part would be to illustrate a principle 
in physics known as the indefinite expansibility 
of matter, to show the world into how greata 
balloon a matter of no moment in truth or in 
fact, could be blown. 

And now | want a word with the Senator 
from Missouri. I shall speak with the same 
confidence and frankness with which he ad- 
dressed us On a recent occasion. That honor- 
able Senator informed the Republican mem- 
bers of the Senate—no, I correct myself; that 
statement is inadequate ; I should say that in 
solemn and weighty words he divulged to the 
Republican members of the Senate an impres- 
sion dark and wide in the country that there 
exists somewhere a ‘‘ military ring.’’ Let me 
read the language of the Senator: 

“But, gentlemen, do not close your eyes to one 
fact—and here I will express myself frankly and 
boldly.” 

That is right; I like a bold man. 


“There is an impression prevailing in this country 
that somewhere in this Government there sits a 
‘military ring,’ which is exercising an unwholesome, 
a far-reaching, a corrupt, and dangerous influence 
upon this Administration. That impression is grow- 
ing allover tho land. This suspicion may be well- 
founded or it may not.” 


have 


My acquaintance with the people of the 
country may not be as extensive as that of the 
honorable Senator from Missouri; but the veo- 
ple Lmeet have, [ think, no such impression. 
They hear talk about a ** military ring.’’ They 
regard that talk as a part of the slang and 
scandal that defiles and brutalizes our polities. 
They read paragraphs in newspapers talking 
abouta ** military ring,’’ and they dismiss them 
with other such, regarding these reeking pub 
lications as among the brutalities of progress. 

But, Mr. President, I want to tell the Sen- 
ator of an impression that does prevail. There 
i$ an impression with many people—it is com- 
ing, | am sorry to say, to be a fixed impres 
siou—that another ring exists—a ‘* senatorial 
ring, or, more properly speaking, a ‘‘ sen- 
atorial cabal.’’ The impression is that the 
business of this senatorial cabal is not to fur- 
nish ammunition to the French, but to furnish 
ammunition to the Democratic party. It is 
believed that men flying the Republican flag 
are trying to strand the Republican ship. It 
is believed that the business of this cabal is to 
malign the President of the United States, to 
disparage and belittle him, to assault his 
administration, to wait for opportunities; ay, 
in the language of the good Book, ‘to lurk 
prvily’’ for opportunities to place him in an 
mjurious and unjust position. It is believed 
that the business of this cabal is to assail and 
impugn the majority in Congress, and to injure 
those charged with ‘the conduct of public | 
affairs. It is believed that this cabal aids to | 
get up and keep up that snow-storm of libels, | 
too great in volume to be measured, which falls 











dependent’’ and avowed Democratic papers. 
t is believed that persons connected with this 
cabal are inflicting wounds upon the Repub- 
lican party. Democrats have not the power 
to inflict wounds, which these same persons 
could not make so deep if they would put on 
Democratic armor and let it be seen. This 
impression waxes apaee. It is strong, very 
strong just now in the State of New Hamp- 
shire. There is fresh reason for it in New 
Hampshire. An election depends there, and 
the politicians say that whether the Repub- 
lican ticket shall stand or fall is of much import 
for the light or shadow it will cast on the 
coming presidential canvass. In the thick of 
the New Hampshire contest shrewd Demo- 
cratic politicians treasare like *‘ apples of gold 
in pictures of silver’’ the words of mem- 
bers of this supposed senatorial cabal; their 
speeches command attention with the New 
Hampshire Democracy, which eould not be 


gained by all the Democratic heroes and sages | 
from Jetferson to my honorable friend from | 


Missouri, [Mr. Buarr,] not even for the Brod- 
head letter. [Laughter.] ‘That vivacious 
production is not so great a favorite now, it 
is not such a success, or, as the play bills 
say, it has not such ‘ta run’’ in New Hamp- 
shire now, as another document, which lies 
before me. 


twenty-four closely printed pages. it is enti- 





Here is a pamphlet consisting of | 


tled ‘* Plain language of independent Repub- | 


lican Senators;’’ ‘* Thieving and profligacy 


exposed ;’’ **Speeches of several Senators;”’ 
first of all, the honorable Senator from Mis- 
souri, [Mr. Scnurz.}] This pamphlet bears 
the following imprimatur: ‘ Published by 
the National Democratic Resident Committee, 
Washington, District of Columbia.’’ These 
speeches appear without note or comment ; no 
gilding fine gold here; no painting the lily. 


Those who prepared the pamphlet thought | 


they would let the speeches be as their makers 


made them, and stop where their makers 


stopped them, because they could not be im 
proved as eleciioneering documeuts for the 
Democracy. Iam told that two hundred thou- 


sand copies of this pamphlet have been sent | 
free through the mails of the United States 


franked by the Democratic members of the 
House, into the State of New Hampshire. 
Such events and such a proceeding as now 
detains the Senate, I tell the honorable Sena- 
tor will not tend to dispel the impression that 
there does exist such a cabal. ‘The proceed- 
ing before us wears an ugly look ; the business 
of turning accuser of the Government, and 
charging a breach of neutrality touching Ger- 
many at this time has an ugly look. It is 


| sentation of that sturdy, intelligent, upright 
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ocratic city, in which there is a large repre- 


people, the Germans of America, the Repub- 
lican ticket was chosen by a majority of nearly 
twenty-five hundred; most of the wards giving 
Republican majorities. ‘The same thing in less 
degree is true generally in the recent and cur- 
rent elections in the State ef New York. 

No, Mr. President, the pretense that there 
is a ‘* military ring ’’ gives no disquiet to men 
who believe the cause of the Republican party 
identical with the cause of the Republic; and 





| with no right to speak for them, | venture to 


say that the Germans of the State of New 
York and of the other States cannot be hood- 
winked, or nose-led, or handed over, by any 
man, whoever he may be. The Germans had 
too much to do with preserving our nationality 
when it rocked in the throes of an earthquake 
to be willing so soon to hand the country over 
again to the party which once well-nigh ruined 
it. The Germans know that it was a Dem- 
ocratic Administration which prostrated our 
eredit; which stripped our northern arsenals 
of arms and sent them to be ready for traitors 
in the South; which banished our Navy to dis- 
tant seas; and sought to bind the Government 
hand and foot that conspirators might murder 
it in its bed. The Germans know that a Dem- 
ocratic Administration did all this and more, 
and that the Democratic party before, and 
during the war, and since the war, has been 
hostile to liberty, equality, law, publie faith, 
aud national honor. 

Napoleon said Europe would be republican 
or Cossack; and in the next presidential elec- 
tion our country will be Republican or Dem- 
ocratic. Germans and all other men of sense 
know this; they know that third-party move- 
ments and Republican detections mean aid to 
the Democratic party. and such a woe must 
have something more to commend it than the 
griefs or resentment of individuals, 

Will the Senator join with me, or will he let 


| me join with him, in removing the impression, 
| if there be an impression abroad, that there 


exists a ‘‘ military ring’’ on the one hand, and 
the impression also that there exists a sen- 
atorial ring, fatally bent on mi-chief, determ- 
ined to divide, disiniegrate, and destroy the 
great party of progress and reform? Will the 
honorable Senator join me in dispelling these 
two murky appearances? 

Mr. President, it was not my purpose to 
trespass thus long on the patience of the Sen- 
ate; yet it is my wish’to say something touch- 
ing the transactions referred to in the pream- 





not giving information to the enemy in time | 


of war, but there is a sort of family resem- 
blance between the two things which will lead 
a great many people into serious thought. A 
great many people will think of it as the man 
thought of his horses when he said, ‘‘ One 
looks so much like both, that I cannot tell the 
other from which.’’ [Laughter. | 

But, Mr. President, | am able to assure the 


Senator, and | hope the assurance will give | 


him pleasure, that the people in no portion of 
the country, as far as | can learn, are being 
misled by these proceedings. They understand 
the meaning of it ali. In the State of New 
York during the last fortnight many elections 
have been held; the spring elections are pro- 
gressing, and East and West, not only do the 
Republicans hold their own, but elections 
result in unexpected and in some Cases unex- 
ampled Republican gains. The people be- 
lieve in the Administration, and in the Repub- 


lican party as the party of progress and true 
reform. 


The other day, in the city of Buffalo, a Dem- || 


ble as they in truth took place. When our 
great struggle for nationality was over we 
found ourselves possessed of a great aggre- 
gate, not only of arms, but of stores, mate- 
rial, and munitions of war. This mass of 
| perishable property was to be sold, and at 
sale by publie outery it found only a tardy 
| market. It was being eaten by the tooth of 
time; rust would corrode metals; moisture 
would destroy powder, and everything would 
| lose value, beside loss of interest and stor- 
age. In 1868, on the 20:h of July, Congress 
passed an act to hasten the disposal of this 
| surplus. The object was to tura these stores 
into money at the first hour, and therefore 
| the act authorized private sales, We had not 
ovly arms, but all parts of arms; we had not 
only cartridges, but all parts of cartridges; 
pig lead, powder, and metal. These articles 
were sold, sometimes ‘**assembled’’—using a 
| phrase of the trade—all parts of the gun 
‘‘assembled,’’ that is, put together as a com- 
plete article. Sometimes. as the schedule of 
sales will show, these parts were sold sep- 
| arately—gun stocks, for instance, by them- 
| selves, in a lot, gun-barrels by themselves, and 
'soon. ‘The Senator from Missouri thinks he 


has discovered that under the statute it would 
not be lawful for the ordnance department to 





ome 
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‘Sassemble’’ the different parts of a cartridge 
in order to make it marketable, but that they 
must sell these parts separated, and as raw 
material. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Will the honorable Sena- 
tor from New York just permit me a question 
which J put in perfect good faith for my 
information? 

Mr. CONKLING. 

Mr. SCHURZ. 
statute which I do not really understand, and 
1 should like to have his legal opinion about 
it, distinguished lawyer as he is: 


Certai nly. 


‘That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to eause to be sold, after 
offer at public sale on thirty days’ notice, in such 
tuanner and at such times and places at publie or 
private sale as he may deem most advantageous to 
the public interests,”’ &. 

Inasmuch as the Senator from New York 
has referred to there being some latitude given 
to him whether he is to sell at public or pri- 
vate sale, 1 should like to know how he con- 
strues this clause: 

‘Authorized and directed to cause to be sold, 
after offer at public sale on thirty days’ notice.” 

Mr. CONKLING. Is that the Senator’s 
question ? 

Mr. SCHURZ, That is my question. 

Mr. CONKLING. Will it be agreeble to 
the Senator to allow meto postpone my answer 
for aspace? I will come to it presently. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Certainly. I did not mean 
to interrupt the Senator’s argument. 

Mr. CONKLING. I meant to remark on 
the mode of sale, and 1 am obliged to the 
Senator for calling my attention to it. I pro- 
ceed, however, now to complete a different 
point to which | was in the act of speaking. 
Che Senator from Missouri understands that 
the statute works a disability to prepare or put 
in order for sale stores, or at least ammuni- 


Sale of Arms to 


There is one portion of this 


tion, or, more correctly speuking, that it does 


not contemplate or admit the power to prepare 
ihe wares for sale. 1 think that is his idea. 

Mr. SCHURZ, I beg the Senator’s pardon. 
I did not say that the statute did not contem- 
plate the putting together of the different ma- 
terials out of which ammunition is composed ; 
but I did say that I did not think the statute 
contemplated the manufacturing of ammuni- 
tion for the purposes of sale. 

Mr. CONKLING. Somebody has said that 
words are things. I wonder if the Senator 
from Missouri would say se. I stated his point 
to be that under the statute they could not 
before sale properly put together the different 
parts of a cartridge and make it a complete 
marketable thing. 
point, bat his point is that they cannot manu- 
facture. 

Mr. SCHURZ. I beg pardon. 

Mr. CONKLING. Then I do not under- 
stand the Senator. 
Mr. SCHURZ, 
ment may put together the different materials 
which constitute a cartridge there can be no 
doubt in the world, for they have got to do 
so for the use of the Army. The question is 
this: whether a statute allowing the ordnance 
department to sell material which is unsuited, 
or unsuitable as the statute expresses it, for 
the use of the Army or of the militia of the 
United States, permits the ordnance depart- 
ment to manufacture cartridges for sale? That 

is what I say. 

Mr. CONKLING. The honorable Senator 
I suppose does not understand that this par- 
ticular statute gives the power to manufacture 
cartridges for use in the American Army. 

Mr. SCHURZ. No, sir, that the statute 
docs not give any such power. 

Mr. CONKLING. Then let us lay that 
matter out of the case, and let us assume that 
he andl alike are discussing what might be 
done under the statute now in question, and 
for the purposes of the statute. 


He says that is not his | 


That the ordnance depart- | 


'them as débris and refuse instead of buying 


Mr. SCHURZ. Precisely. 

Mr. CONKLING. Let me restate the Sen- | 
ator’s point, because I am not one of those || 
who suppose advantage can be gained by mis- || 
stating or undervaluing the position of an ad- 
versary. Let me state his point as strongly as 
Iean. It is that under that statute the ord- 
nance department had no right to take the 
different component parts of cartridges and 
put them together in finished cartridges and 
then sell them. Is net that his point? 

Mr. SCHURZ. Exactly. 

Mr. CONKLING. So I first intended to 
state it, and I think I did. Let me examine 
the point. Does the Senator think that under 
that statute there is power to scour or burnisk 
guns in order to make them marketable? 
Does the Senator think that if a thousand 
pieces lack ramrods there is authority to sup- 
ily the ramrods to make them marketable? 
Deis he think that if one hundred pieces have 
lost their bayonets, there is power to make or 
finish bayonets and put them on? If he admits 
this power, bis argument falls to the ground? 
Why? Because the object of putting a ram- 
rod upon a piece, or a nipple, or a hammer, 
or aguard, would be to make it marketable as 
merchandise; and if in order to make a thou- 
sand pieces marketable as merchandise it is 
necessary to furnish with them their comple- 
ment of ammunition, the power is the same, 
the purpose is the same, the legal test is the 
same ; the two cases, as the lawyers say, are 
on all fours with each other. Does not the 
honorable Senator see that ? 

Now look at the proposition practically. 
Here was the Government an enormous holder 
of pig lead; millions of pounds, more per- 
haps than could be found in all the country 
beside, were in the arsenals and manutfacto- 
ries of the Government. Does the Senator 


| the assurance given him a few moment 
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a 
period, but I might now call his attention ,, 
the question which I took the liberty of putting 
to him with regard to the meaning of the 
statute. ” 

Mr. CONKLING. If my friend js 
tient for my answer, I will answer him 

Mr. SCHURZ. No. 

Mr. CONKLING. If he is not, I wij 


impa- 
now, 


] renew 
that I shall not omit that answer; and 1 on 
fortify my assurance by saying that [ have 
memorandum on my notes of that point, and 
my memorandum, and the Senator, and [ to. 
gether, will be able to take care that the ma. 
ter is not forgotten. ; 

Mr. President, this statute existing, and the 
ordnance department being, in the language 
of Vattel, engaged in its ‘* customary trade.” 
war suddenly reddened the fields of Frangg 
and Germany. ‘he cable flashed the news to 
us, and the President of the United States 
forthwith addressed to the American people g 
proclamation of caution touching their duties 
as citizens of a neutral power. I ask the Seo. 
retary to read that proclamation as I have 
marked it in the volume which I send to the 
desk. It contains a full epitome of neutrg| 
duties. 


The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


By the President of the United States of America, 
A PROCLAMATION, 


Whereas a state of war unhappily exists between 
France on the one side, and the North German (op- 
federation and its allies on the other; 

And whereas the United States are on terms of 
friendship and amity with all the contending Powers, 
and with the persons inhabiting their several dowis- 
10ons; 

And whereas great numbers of the citizens of the 
United States reside within the territories or dowin- 
ions of each of the said belligerents and carry on co- 
merce, trade, or other business or pursuits tlierein, 
protected by the faith of treaties; 





think that although they could seli so many 
tons of pig lead, and so many hundred pounds 
of powder, and although they could sell so 
much sheet copper to make cartridges with, 
they could not put these things together and 
sell them as a marketable article, if the price 
and the sale not only of the ammunition, 
but of the guns to go with it, depended on 
the ammunition? ‘the Senator's argument 
proves too much. ‘The statute means nothing 
useful unless it implies the power to barnish 
arms, to make them serviceable and market- 
able, to repair them, to add a ramrod or a | 
bayonet; and I call the Senator’s attention to 
the fact that in the report of the War Depart- 
ment, which once played so large a part in 
this case, the report which was at first relied 
on for the now post mortem discrepancy, it is 
said expressly that money has been retained 
to putin order the residue of the stores for 
sale. The argument of the Senator would | 
prove that the Secretary admits that he vio- | 
lated the statute there. The argument would 
prove that buyers must take the arms as they 
were rusted on the field of battle, blemished 
by the dew-fall, broken by the shock, take 





them in good and merchantable order. ‘This 
would be absurd. 

Mr. MORTON. Will the Senator from 
New York allow me to call his attention to 
the fact, in answer to the question of the Sen- 
aior from Missouri, that the ordnance depart- 
ment has authority by other statutes to go 
forward at any time, whenever there is an 
immediate prospect of war or an immediate 
prospect of sale, to manufacture into fixed 
ammunition all the raw material on hand, not 


depending upon this statute at all for that 
authority ? 


Mr. CONKLING. 





This is true no doubt. 


Mr. SCHURZ. May I ask the Senator from | 
New York whether he bas got through with 
I do not want to 
I shall do so at a subsequent | 


this point of the argument? 
reply to him. 


And whereas great numbers of the subjects or cit- 
izens of each of the said belligerents reside within 
| the territory or jurisdiction of the United States 
and curry On commerce, trade, or other business or 
pursuits therein; 

And whereas the laws of the United States, with- 
out interfering with the free expression of opin 
and sympathy, or with the open manufacture orsa! 
of arms or munitions of war, nevertheless impore 
upon all persons who may be within their territory 
and jurisdiction the duty of an impartial neutrality 
during the exisience of the contest: 

Now, therefore, I, Ulysses 8S. Grant, President of 
the United States, in order to preserve the neu- 
trality of the United States, and of their citizens and 
| of persons within their territory and jurisdiction, 
and to enforce their laws, and in order that all per- 
sons, being warned of the general tenor of the laws 
and treaties of the United States in this behalf, and 
of the law of nations, may thus be prevented from 
an unintentional violation of the same, do hereby de- 
clare and proclaim that by the act passed on the 2th 
day of April, A. D, 1818, commonly known as tle 
** neutrality law,” the following acts are forbidden 
| to be done, under severe penalties, within the terri- 


| tory and jurisdiction of the United States, to wit : 
| 1. Accepting and exercising a commission to serve 
| either of the said belligerents by land or by sea 
against the other belligerent. oh 
2. Enlisting or entering into the service of either 
of the said belligerents asa soldier, or as a marine, 
or seaman on board of any vessel of war, letter ol 
marque, or privateer. ‘ 

3. Hiring or retaining another person to enlist er 
enter himself in the service of either of the said 
belligerents as a soldier, or as a marine or seaman 
on board of any vessel of war, letter of marque, of 
privateer. : 

4, Hiring another person to go beyond the limits 
or jurisdiction of the United States with intent Wo 
be enlisted as aforesaid. si 

5. Hiring another person to go beyond the limits 
of the United States with intent to be entered into 
service as aforesaid. 5 

6. Retaining another person to go beyond the lim- 
its of the United States with intent to be enlisted 4s 
aforesaid. 

7. Retaining another person to go beyond the 
limits of the United States with intent to be entered 
into service as aforesaid. (But the said act is not © 
be construed to extend toa citizen or subject of either 
belligerent who, being transiently within the Ua te 
States, shall, on board of any vessel of war, Wile’, 
at the time of its arrival within the United State 
was fitted and equipped as such vessel of war, eb)!* 
| or enter himself or hire or retain another su) — 
| citizen of the same belligerent, who is transients 
| within the United States, to enlist or enter himse! 
to serve such velligerent on board such vessel ov at, 
if the United States shall then be at peace with suc 
| belligerent.) 
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e Fitting out and arming, or attempting to fit out || penalities denounced by the law of nations in that |} capabilities of their establishment to the use of the 

j arm, or procuring to be fitted out and armed, || behalf. ; : i || Government; that they found they could manufae- 
ant wingly being concerned in the furnishing, fit- || And Ido hereby give notice that all citizens of || ture pistols and rifles with fair profit to themselves 
or — or arming of any ship or vessel with intent || the United States and others who may claim the at much less prices, provided the Government would 
Une ‘such ship or vessel shall be employed in the |) protection of this Government, who may misconduct || secure to them work fora reasonable time by giving 
er a. of either of the said belligerents. themselves in the premises, will do so at their peril, orders for arms tothe extent given to other first- 
eer issuing or delivering a commission within the and that they can in no wise obtain any protection class manufacturers; that if permitted to contract 
territory or jurisdiction of the United States for any || from the Government of the United States against 


: : u with the Government for the manufacture of fort 
chip or vessel, to the intent that she may be em- || the consequences of their misconduct. thousand rifles additional, or forty thousand Satine 
oved as aforesaid. , p In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand field muskets, they would agree to furnish the rifles 

|). Increasing or augmenting, or procuring to be | and caused the seal of the United States to be |) with saber bayonets at seventeen dollars each, or 
increased OF augmented, or knowingly being con- |; affixed. 


the Eprmatens muskets at sixteen dollars each, and 
would then charge the above ten thousand rifles, if 
confirmed to them, at the rate of seventeen dollars 
only; and, further, that in case their proposal, mado 
bas us . in accordance with the advertisement of the ord- 
: U.S. GRANT. nance department, to furnish Army revolvers was 
By the President : ; , | accepted, they would likewise agree to include the 

Hamitton Fisu, Secretdry of State. number in the above order of July 30 as forming part 


Mr. CONKLING. That proclamation fol- of any number ordered, and at the rates stated in 


1 their proposal. The commission, accepting the above 
lowed the announcement of war at once. || offer of Mr. Remington, postponed action on the 
Before its issuance E. Remington & Sons, on || #bove —— eae the execution of 
= ae ; . : , || contracts tor forty thousand Springtield muskets at 
five different occasions, had been large buyers sixteen dollars, and for twenty thousand Army and 
of ordnance stores; they had bought large || Navy revolvers at twelve dollars. 

\ amounts in lots and groups of lots. d iust As the said contracts have now been executed ac- 
i [do further declare and proclaim that by the oe ts and g oa lot And just || cordingly onthe part ofthe Government, they hereby 
Ane +o ert , ami h t will not b t of place f t k ; ieee 
nineteenth article of the treaty of amity and com- ere 10 will not be out of place for me tO ASK || confirm the above orders of July 30 forten thousand 
merce, whieh was concluded ee his Majesty the || who are the Remingtons, and who is Samuel || Harper’s Ferry rifles and of July 30 for five thou- 
t . a » Ty > Sts SS f D . « . ° ao . | 2 > ay Te . ; : 
xing Pressiaagd te De 1790 hich Amerie on Remington? A brief and sufficient answer will nw — — os, Soverenny to all ——— ae 
he 1 day OF « ° e . vd, ; as ° ° . . a cont ons, provi a 1e price 
atl ea by the treaty of May 1, A. D. 1828, between be found in Senate Executive Docament No. |! for each rifle Shall be seventeen ‘elieas. inclediag 
the same parties, and is still ncuron, M was eee 72, of the second session of the Thirty-Seventh || appendages, and for each revolver twelve dollars, 
that “the vessels of war, public and private, o ‘ 1ss— if Secrets y Ww including appendages; and provided further, that 
both parties, shall carry freely, wheresoever they Congress—a letter from the Se a me, op My “08 they shall, within fifteen days atter notice of this 
please, the vessels and effects taken from their ene- || Sent us on the 17th of July, 1862. It will be 


| ° [ : . decision, execute bond, with good and suflicient 
mies, without being obliged to pay any duties, || remembered that when the South was dis- || sureties, in the form and with the stipulations pre- 


charges, or tees to Officers of admiralty, of the cus- scribed by law, and the regulations for the perform- 
tous, 


verned in increasing or augmenting, the force of any Done at the city of Washington, this 22d day of 
sof war, cruiser, or other armed vessel which at August in the year of our Lord 1870, and of 
one time of her arrival within the United States was a || [L.s.] the Independence of the United States of 
chip of War, cruiser, or armed vessel, in the service America the ninety-fifth. 
sel cher of the said belligerents, or belonging to the 
subjects or citizens of either, by addiug to the num- 
ber of guns of such vessel, or by changing those on 
board of her for guns of a larger caliber, or by the 
addition thereto of any equipment solely applicable 
OT Beginning, or setting on foot, or providing, or 
preparing, the neans for any military expedition or 
enterprise to be carried on from the territory or 
jurisdiction of the United States against the terri- 
iories or dominions of either of the said belligerents. 


| covered to be on a war footing, and the vail was fo 
or apy others; nor shall such prizes be ar- SOVOres vO 58 00 z 27 ance of the contract, as thus modified, and, upon 
rested, searched, or put under legal process when drawn aside which had partially concealed the 


i ‘ a t u || their failure or refusal to exeeute such bond, then 
they come to and enter the ports of the other party, || most hideous political and military conspiracy || the said orders shall be declared canceled and of no 
but may freely be carried out again at any time by . 





aay : | of modern times, much haste and precipitation || effect. ; ; 3 
their captors to the places expressed in their com- || ; , ca os rO dave We are, sir, very respectfully, your obedient ser- 
missions, which the commanding officer of such ves- || ensued in ordering munitions ot war. rders || vants, 
sel shall be obliged to show. a Seles tied tn | went by telegraph and by mail, and prices were J. HOLT, 
. ar mele a ¢ ¢ ‘ | . . 7 ne . . Wor 7 rw) 
Aud I do further declare and proclaim that ithas || judged of as best they might be from the facts ROBERT DALE OWEN, 
been officially communicated to the Government of || 2 Swe ; Commissioners, 
the United States by the envoy extraordinary and || before the authorities. Large orders went to J. V.HAGNER, 


minister plenipotentiary of the North German Con- 
federation at Washington that private property on 
the high seas will be exempted from seizure by the 
ships of his Majesty the king of Prussia, without 


the Messrs. Remington, and early in 1862 Mr. || Major of Ordnance, assistant to Commission, 
Lincoln and Mr. Stanton appointed a commis- || General J. W. Ripiey, Chief of Ordnance. 
sion, at the head of which was the present Judge || 4 





regurd to reciprocity. Z Cte d s Advocate General Holt. Robert Dale Owen, || WASHINGTON, June 20, 1862. 
And I do further declare and proclaim that it has || . : + ‘ aj | Dear Srr: In the report which we will make to 
been oflicially communicated to the Government of then of Indiana, was a member, and Major : 


the Secretary of War in a few days we shall take oc- 
casion to mention the reduced price at which Spring- 
field muskets have been contragged to be manufac- 
tured, and think it would be only justice for us to 
state that the information on which our action, in 


. —— . insisting on this reduction as reasonable, has been 
testimony of Samuel Remington and then from || based, came from yourself. Haveyou any objections 


the United States by the envoy extraordinary and Hagner, major of ordnance, was an assistant 
minister plenipotentiesy of is Majesty -— anaes of the commission. Here is its report, and I 
of the French, a ashington, that orders have : nae ae ‘ a . 
Soe given that in the Gaaenot of the war the com- send to the Secretary, asking him to read the 
manders of the French forces on land and on the || brief passages [ have marked first from the 
seav shall scrupulously observe toward neutral Pow- 
ers the rules of international law, and that they 


] a) ; : the report to our reterring to you in this connection by name? 
shall strictly adhere to the principles set forth in ih 2 ; : ,_ || If you have, of course we will not do it. 
the declaration of the congress of Paris of the 16th The Chief Clerk read from Mr. Remington’s Please answer by return mail, and oblige, very 


of April, 1856, oes is i or: a, oe Pere testimony, as follows: 
» and sainaien shed: se ; a — ee 
Le eee artention et ave “Our house has been constantly engaged in the ee . J. HOLT, Comansotoner. 
traband of war: third, that neutral goods, with the || fabrication of arms and parts of arms for nearly Mr. S. Remrneton, Jlion, New York, 

exception of contraband of war, are not liable to || forty years, and we now possess facilities for com- 
capture under the enemy’s flag; fourth, that block- || Pleting every part of the rifle and revolver secoud 
ades, in order to be binding, must be effective, that only to one other private establishment in this coun- ILion, New York, June 25, 1862. 
is to say, maintained by a force sufficient really to || try, and we had expected such an inerease of orders Sin: We have your favor of the 20th instant, ad- 
prevent access to the coast of the enemy; and that, || from the Government as would place us on a footing dressed to one Mr. S. Remington, and in reply have 
although the United States have not adhered to the || More nearly approaching equality with other private 


respectfully, 


OFFICE OF ReEMINGTON’S ARMORY, 


leclarati f 1856, th ls of his Majesty will || establishments to say that we have no objection to yous using our 

declaration of sob, the vessels of his Majesty will || S8pSotise ae : : name, as suggested in your report to the Secretary 

not seize enemy’s property found on board of a ves- ||," Having business correspondence in all the prin- || of War in connection with the manufacturivg of the 

sel of the United States, provided that property is || cipal cities of the South, we declined all orders for |) c)inefeld musket, &e. 

not contraband of war. . arms when there was the slightest ground to suspect || “we are, very respectfully, your obedient servants, 
And I do further declare and proclaim that the the loyalty of tbe parties. As early 1s November, 5, REMINGTON & SONS. 

statutes of the United States and the law of nations || 1860, wecommenced returning orders from our south- || ; t, Washingt "a 

alike require that no person within the territory and || ern Gastomers, and we have te farrsiened a || Hon. Joseru Hout, Washington, 1. C. 

jurisdiction of the United States shall take part, || Since Who was Known to sympathize with the rebel- | 1ONK iG. These extracts establis 

directly or indirectly, in the said war, but shall re- || lion. Jefferson Davis ordered five thousand rifles Mr. CONKLING. These extracts establish 





main at peace with eath of the said belligerents, and || for the State of Mississippi in November, 1800, which 
shall maintain a strict and impartial neutrality; was also peremptorily declined. In this we have only 
and that whatever privileges shall be accorded || done our duty as loyal citizens. We —- he credit 
to one belligerent within the ports of the United for performing our duty, nor do we wish to disparage : : P 
States shall be, in like Seat: accorded to the || others or make uncharitable comparisons; but jus- all offers, at whatever profit, coming from the 
other, tice to ourselves requires us to state that we gete || rebels, or from the enemies of the United 
Aud I do hereby enjoin all the good citizens of the |) furnished pa noveramens With ons AFEy anc. 5 ‘Ileal | States; second, that they volunteered to in- 
United States and all persons, residing or being within || Tevolvers at fifteen dollars, while it was compelled |) © . ° . 
the territory or jurisdiction of the United States, to || to pay twenty and twenty-five dollars for large quan- || form the Government that the prices offered 
observe the laws thereof, and to eommit no act con- |! tities of a similar arm confessedly no better than || them were excessive, and that at lower prices 
trary to the provisions of the said statutes, or in vie- || 0Ur own; and in all our intercourse we have been 


two things: first, that Remington & Sons gave 
all their facilities and energies to the Govern- 
ment during the war, refusing and rejecting 


lation of the law of nations in that behalf. | governed in all respects by the usages and regula- they were willing to make, because they could 
_And I do hereby warn all citizens of the United || tions of the service.” make with a living profit, the arms required. 
“tates and all persons residing or being within their The following extracts from the report of I think Samuel iiemington may stand for the 
‘erritory or jurisdiction, that, while the free and 


present upon that record. If he wrote the 
letter which is attributed to him, [ am sorry 
for it; but I repeat, I think he may stand for 


full expression of sympathies in public and private || the commission were read : 

's not restricted by the laws of the United States, The commission find that the Messrs. Remington 
peitary forces in aid of either belligerent cannot || have been for a number of years manufacturers of 
verindivae. originated , ormees within a arme is the Béveromant; that they, aaze niarge the present until some other snapperup of 
2“"isdiction; and that while a ersons may law- || and well-supplied factory for gun-work; that, upon 3 .. ‘ ia ae sia 
‘ully, and without restriction by ecenon of the afore- || receipt of the above orders, they enlarged the capa- unconsidered tt ifles shall rummage his pockets 
*Md state of war, manufacture and sell within the |} bility of their establishment by the expenditure of |, for other papers. 

hited States arms and munitions of war, and other |} about one hundred thousand dollars; that they are Dugald Dalgetty boasted of his loyalty; he 
articles ordinarily known as “contraband of war,” || working zealously and at extra hours to expedite aid | 3 ims Gove ent le 
yet they cannot carry such articles upon the high || their work, and bave now parts of all the five | Sai be was true to every Government as long 
*eas for the use or service of either belligerent, nor || thousand pistols in hand. | as it was his interest to be so. I hope that 








aan transport soldiers and officers ot either, or The work on the rifles is also fully under way, and || thig standard of loyalty will not be too high 

full upt to break any blockade which may be law- || parts of a large number are in hand. |i foe | man. who. having seseel asthe apy of 

with established and maintained during the war, || Mr. Remington bas appeared before the commis- or &hy man Mr, The & Se > Bpy © 
0 | 


ut incurring the risk of hostile capture, and the 


sion and stated that they desired to devote the full |. Louis Napoleon, is ready in turn to serve the 





SENATE. 


French republic orthe sons of Louis Philippe. 
I hope it will not be too high for those who are 
seeking to bespatier our Government with the 
mud in which they are dredging for claims 
against American merchants and American 
ciizens 

Shortly after the proclamation to which I 
have called attention, the ordnance depart- 
ment discovered that Mr. Remington had busi- 
ness relations with France. Instantly trans 
actions with him were arrested, and from that 
hour never was sale made by the United States 
to Kemington; but the Government did con- 
tinue the sale to other citizens of ordnance 
Was this unlawful, was it immoral 
Did the Franco-Prus- 
sian war make it an act of hostility to Prussia 
for this Government to sell arms to our own 
citizens? Were France and Prussia alone 
arming? No, sir. The honorable Senator 
from Missouri has chosen to discuss this ques- 


stores 
according to any code? 


tion as if the only market for arms sprang from | 


the combat between these two nationalities 
On the contrary, the allies of Prussia were 
arming, as well as Prussia’s foes. The whole 
easiern hemisphere was arming. Russia was 


arming, Austria was arming, so was England, | 


Egypt, and the Sultan of Turkey. Denmark 


was arming, Sweden was arming, South Amer- | 


ica was arming. ‘There were strifes for em- 
pires and striles for seas, Russia bad given 
notice that she would dissolve or rend her 
trealy stipulations which limited the armament 
with which she might cruise in the Black sea. 
Spain was on a war looting, in her own penin- 
sula, and in the Island of Cuba. All Isurope 
was to be embroiled. There was likely to be 
In every money-center 
and commercial mart on earth there was a 
market for arms. 


a riot of the nations 


such atime, in the midst of such events our 
Government must suspend its Customary trade. 
Who says this? What publicist ever said it? 
In what tongue did he write? 
can bis words be found? Sir, ldenyit. There 
is no such principle of public law, no such dic- 
tum. 1 challenge its production, 

Why pervert and cramp the case by arguing 
as if the Rhine was the sole field for which 
arms were in demand? Kemington himselt 


Sale of Arms to French Agents—Mr. C 


And we are told that at | 


In what library | 


sold arms to eight foreign Governments: to | 


Denmark, forty-two thousand stand of arms; 


Spain, for Cuba, seventy five thousand stand 


of arms; 
thousand ; South America, ten thousand; Swe- 
den, thirty thousand; Egypt, sixty thousand; 
and others, nearly half a million stand of arms 


sold to foreign Governments within the last || 


three or four years, not to ‘scare geese,’’ not 
**1o kill black birds,’’ bat to carry on the grim 


tome, ten thousand; Japan, three | 


trade of death, to lift still higher the purple | 


testament of bleeding war. Mr. President, 
humanity may sigh and sicken, Christianity 
may shudder at the thought; but to talk about 
this being a breach of international law, is the 
very phantasy or hypocrisy, of faded sentiment- 
ality, if it is not something worse. Prussia 
had her needle gun. On a hundred battle- 


fields the world had seen the arms of America | 
surpass all other implements of war; on a |! 
hundred battle fields American artisans had | 


roved their title to unequaled inventive genius, 


Ihe needle-gun of Prussia alone in the whole | 
armory of the world was entitled to compari- | 


son with the arms we made. 
needle-gun in numbers great enough. She 
therefore did not buy guns of us, although our 
ordnance stores did go in part, | am told, to 
Prussia; but she wanted no guns, I call the hon- 
orable Senator from Missouri as my witness to 
prove this fact. 1 quote him: 

“The Senator from Iowa called already our at- 
tention to certain proceedings whieh passed between 
the Prussian legation and the War Department. 


He said that the Prussian minister bad requested 
the Seoretary of War to suspend the sales of arms 


Prussia had her | 
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for a little while, so that Prussian agents also might 
have an opportunity to bid. The Secretary of War 
having communicated to me the same statement at 
the time, or a short time after, I inquired of the 
Prussian legation whether this was actually the 
case.” 

I pause to ask the attention of the Senator 
to that statement. A member of this body 
goes to the minister of war and asks for the 
statement of a fact touching a foreign Gov- 
ernment, the Secretary of War makes an 
explicit statement to the Senator upon his 
veracity; and that Senator tells us that he 
then goes to a foreign legation, communicates 


what he bas heard, and inquires whether the 
statement of the American Secretary of War be | 
Sir, we have heard much about | 


true or not! 
official propriety; we have been told many 


things becoming and decorousin public ofhcers, | 
: | 
I venture no comment on the passage | have | 


read, but I reserve the right to reflect whether 
this is an example we should improve our 
ways by following. 

The application the Senator made was a very 
safe one, however. He inquired of the Baron 
von Gerolt, who was not only a truthfal man, 


not only a Christian, not only a German to the | 


core, and a watchful, zealous minister, but who 
was atriend of America in sunshine and in 
shade, and who earried with bim from our 
shores not only a memory of the respect and 
affection in which he was held, but a thorough 
appreciation of the kindness, the friendship, 
and the fellowship that Germany ever found in 
the American Republic. 

The Senator continues: 

“The information I received was this: that in- 


deed they had requested the Secretary of War to | 


suspend the sales of arms for a certain time, but not 
with a view to buy for the use of the Prussian Gov- 
ernment, which had arms enough’’— 

So the Senator was informed by the official 
representative of that Government— 


| ** but in some way, by advancing money upon them, 


to prevent the sale of those arms to the French.” 


Mr. SCHURZ. The Senator is aware that 
I think the day after 1 made those remarks, I 
corrected them to some extent. 

Mr. CONKLING. Will the Senator give 
me the correction now? 

Mr. SCHURZ. Cerlainly; I have the Globe 
here. 

Mr. CONKLING. I do not wish to place 
the Senator in a false position; far from it. 

Mr. CAMERON, (after a pause.) Has the 


| Senator from New York concluded ? 


Mr. CONKLING. I am waiting on the 


| Senator from Missouri, who wishes to make 


i 


some correction. 

Mr. SCHURZ. I think the Senator from 
New York took part in that conversation 
which I had with the Senator from Indiana 
the next day after | made that speech. 

Mr. CONKLING. If there is any material 
error cannot the Senator correct it as matter 
of fact now? 

Mr. SCHURZ. The correction I made was 
this: that an arms merchant from New York, 
having been advised of the sales going on here, 
had come here and made the suggestion him- 
self, not that the suggestion had proceeded 
from the Prussian legation. 


Mr. CONKLING. The honorable Senator 


corrects himself upon a point not material | 


now. His point is not in question here. I 
am citing the Senator to prove two things: 
first, that Prussia had the opportunity to buy 
of our citizens as all other buyers bought, 
and second, that Prussia declined, or did not 
improve the opportunity, because she was 
already equipped ; in the Senator’s language, 
that she had arms enough. That is all. 

Mr. SCHURZ. May I interrupt the Sen- 
ator for a moment there ? 

Mr. CONKLING. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SCHURZ. The Senator does not sup- 


‘onkling. 


| 





| pose I pretend to speak here as to the 
which Prussia had for not buying arms, 
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Whe 
I said that she had arms enough, that was my 
own supposition, nobody else’s. , 

Mr. CONKLING. Then the honor}, 
Senator will allow me to say that he was yp. 
fortunate in putting the statement into th, 
mouth of Baron Gerolt. Let me read wh, 

. ‘ 

he said: 

‘The information I received was this ”— 

From the Prussian minister— 
“that indeed they had requested the Secretary of 
War to suspend the sales of arms for a certain time 
but not with a view to buy for the use of the Pry! 
sian Government, which had arms enough, by: i 
some way, by advancing money upon thew, to pre. 
vent the sale of those arms to the French.” 

Certainly if the honorable Senator meant io 
express a conjecture of his own, there was some 
infelicity in his putting it into the mouth of the 
German minister; but of course I make yo 

















point upon it if the Senator will only state 
what he means us to understand now as to tie 
fact. 

Mr. SCHURZ. What I meant the Senator 
to understand was simply this, that that was 
parenthetically interjected asa remark of my 
own, for the Senator can very well understand 
that if Baron Gerolt had made a statement 
about the condition of his country to me in 
regard to such matters, I would not report it 
here. But that was one of the reasons which 
suggested itself very naturally, as we were all 
very well informed about the military condition 
that Germany was then in. 

Mr. CONKLING. Really the Senator pre. 
sents me now with a piece of propriety too fiue- 
spun for my comprehension. My mind is not 
microscopic enough to perceive the propriety 
which he says restrains him. Let me under- 
stand it. He says now, a year after the war 
has ended, that he would not be guilty of 
stating what Baron Gerolt told him pending 
the war touching the number of arms Prussia 
had. ‘The Senator knows that there has goue 
into the military gazettes of Europe and the 
world a minute statement of all the armament 
of Prussia, from a gun-earriage to a canteen. 
What possible secrecy or coutidence can there 
be at this late date about the armament or 
equipment of Prussia, or the report of that 
equipment made by Baron Von Gerolt? Con- 
sidering the Senator had no scruple in making 
known to the minister of Prussia the s'atemeut 
of the Secretary of War, and in comparing 
notes with the minister to know whether the 
Secretary of War told the truth, it seems to me 
it is very scrupulous in him now to shrink from 
telling what the minister said about matters 
which have already become notorious through- 
out the world. 

Mr. SCHURZ. I merely wanted to inform 
the Senator that in reporting the conversation 
I had with Baron Von Gerolt | desired to urge 
the principal point, and that the remark inter- 
jected there about the military condition of 
readin was a remark of my own. However, 
I do not consider the point relevant at all, nor 
does the Senator from New York, as | per 
ceive. I think, therefore, it was hardly neces 
sary to multiply so many words about it. 

Mr. CONKLING. What, then, is all this 
about? ‘The Senator says now that Prussis§ 
full supply of arms was his own statement. 
Did he believe it when he made it? 

Mr. SCHURZ. 
enough? 

Mr. CONKLING. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SCHURZ. To be sure I did. 

Mr. CONKLING. Then [ still call the 
Senator as my witness. We know how thor 

| oughly informed he is touéhing the politics 
and public affairs of Christendom. We kno¥ 
the access and facility he has to learn such 4 
fact as he states, and therefore I call him 

i the witness-stand again to prove, not upo? 


That Prussia had arms 
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mony of Baron Von Gerolt, but upon 


98 aa restimony, that Prussia had the oppor- 
b aT to buy arms, but that she was armed 
ee equipped, and did not want them. 

o'r. SCHURZ rose. 


Mr. CON K LING. 


nardon me a moment, without calling 
ee as a witness, | can prove the fact other- 
an inside this case, and outside of it by a 
, 2 ’ witnesses; and if the Senator is sen- 


» about being quoted in this regard I will 

Jish the fact without his testimony. 

“Mr, SCHURZ. Not at all. On the con- 
trary, if the Senator had put the question to 
me directly he might have had a very short 
‘Yes, Lbelieve so; there is no doubt 
[ did not want to put that remark into 
all. 
the 


‘ 


answer: 

t it 
the mouth of Baron Gerolt; that was 
Ab wt the fact itself there cannot be 
remotest doubt in the world, 
“Mp. @ONKLING. Very well. Then let 
me apply the fact, as 1 was proceeding to do 
when | was stopped by the Senator. The 
fact, then, is that all comers alike, whether 
from the Black sea, the Baltic, or the Mediter- 
ranean, whether in the eastern or the west- 
ery hemisphere, had the opportunity in open 
market to buy ordnance stores in American 
parkets. That is the fact. What, then, be- 
comes of the pretense that we violated neu- 
trality? What becomes of the allegation that 
France was favored? What becomes of the 
assumption that the Franco-Prussian war mo- 
nopolized the arms market, and that we were 

and to assume that ail arms bought were 
destined for the single region occupied by that 
war? 

But the Senator has another complaint. It 
is said that Richardson—and now I shall not 

rget to answer the question put to me about 
of sale 
Thomas Richardson, the kuown attorney of 
Messrs. Remington & Son,’’ says the pream- 

e, bought arms, and the Government of the 
United States is arraigned for selling to Rich- 
Why? 

Let me first remark that that statementin the 
preamble is shown twice over to be ground- 
less: first, because the allegation is that the 
papers referred to show that Richardson was 
ihe known attorney of Remington & Sons, and 
those papers upon inspection show no such 
thing; second, the statement is false in fact, 
however bolstered up, that Richardson was 
“known”? 


e mode 


ardson? 


a 


attorney of Remington; and that is the mean- 
ing of the preamble; that is the force of the 
word ‘known’? as there used. The allegation 


But, sir, if the Senator | 


under the statute—‘ one || 


pounds of beef. He wanted them, as every 
other dealer wants a commodity, to make 
money upon them—that was his interest and 
object. Wheresoever a man’s treasure 
there is his heart also. 

But the honorable Senator says the War 
Department should have known that he was a 
little country bellicose lawyer. Why so? It 
turned out in the course of the Senator's argu- 
ment that he knew enough of the mode of 
transacting such business to understand that 
men do not come with their bids upon their 


is, 


lips, and present themselves face to face at || 


the Ordnance Bureau. Such business is done 


word of mouth or in person. 
| Secretary of War had no opportunity to com- 
pare this man with greater men, and see how 
‘* little’? he was, nor how liable to be spoken 
of by the Senator with such magnificent disdain. 
But the honorable Senator seems not to 
know the mode of transacting business at the 
War Department in the sale of stores. Does 
he know that every bid must be accompanied 
by twenty per cent. of the amount in cash? 
Does he know that a margin of twenty per cent. 


in money is put up at the time of the bid, and | 


that the balance must all be paid before the 
storesare delivered, and paid within thirty days, 


by mail, or by broker, and on paper, not by | 
Therefore the | 


tl 
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Mr. SCHURZ. Public notice being given. 
Mr. CONKLING. Yes, notice being given— 
nothing about newspapers, however. When we 


|| talk about a statute, it is well to talk about it 





on penalty of forfeiting the margin of twenty per | 


cent.? Does the honorable Senator know it 
is a cash transaction—that the name of the 
buyer is cash? If I might air a faded classic- 
ality I would remind him that 
poet tells us there is no color in money, and 
when the 
twenty per cent. of legal tenders with his bid, 
and follows it with his eighty per cent. of pay- 
ment, his money is as good as if it were the 
money of the distinguished Senator himself. 

If the bid of Richardson came in the due 


|| course of business, and free from badge of sus- 


to the War Department as the || 


is not that he was so known to his family, or to | 


Mr. Remington and to his family, or in the little 


hamlet where the Senator says Richardson | 


lives; but the charge is that Kichardson was 


known to the War Department as the attor- || 


ney of Remington; and the honorable Sena- 


tor from Missouri appears as the advocate and | 


champion of that allegation. How does he 
atlempttoproveii? By circumstances, nay, by 
theory and conjecture—nothing more. He tells 
us that the Government was bound to inquire 
who Richardson was, and he tells us that 
Richardson was “a little lawyer ;’’ ‘‘a little 
country lawyer,’’ ‘fa bellicose lawyer;’’ and 
then, with inimitable facetiousness, he asked 
‘he Senate, did Richardson want these guns 
to bombard the heads of judges in place of 
bombarding them with arguments? Did he 
Want them to ‘scare away geese,’’ or ‘‘ fire at 
dlackbirds?”’ That is inetfably funny; it is 
mirthful in a side-splitting degree; but I ask 
the honorable Senator, is it worthy a place in 
such an argument? 

No, sir, Richardson did not want these 
guns to scare away geese. He wanted them 
‘o sellin the market at a profit, as he would 
ave sold so many barrels of flour or so many 
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|| accepted. 


picion, it would, of course, be treated like other | 


bids, and if it were the highest bid it would be 


in another, whether the bidder spelled his 
name Richardson, or spelled it otherwise? 


If the authorities suspected Richardson they | 


were bound to inquire. If they had reason to 


|| know, or believe, or suspect him of being a 


l'rench agent, then there was something to put 
| them on inquiry. But this part of the case 


breaks down for the want of a leg to stand on; | 


there was nothing to put the Department on 
| inquiry, and the Secretary says there was no 
thought or suspicion that Richardson acted 
for France in any way. Is it pretended that 
tichardson’s bid was in any respect peculiar, 
suspicious, or noticeable? Not that we have 
heard. 

But the Senator wants me to observe the 
requirements of the statute that notice shall 
be given. Does he know that notice is given 
in all these cases, and that every man who buys 
at private sale buys as a bidder upon a recorded 
bid? If he does know it (and he nods assent) 
I should like to understand the weight of his 
question upon the statute. He reads to me 
the statute to show that as he understands it 
notice must be given. 
that notice always was given, and he nods 
assent. What is it that the Senator would of 
me, then, in reference to the statute? 

Mr. SCHURZ. My assent did not refer to 
theiralways having given notice. I did not de- 
sire to express any such opinion. Alll wanted 
of the Senator was merely to have his opinion 
whether the statute really meant that notice of 
a sale should be given thirty days beforehand 
in some public paper; and that is what he 
understands it to mean. 

Mr. CONKLING. No; 
Sen tor now to interpolate the words ‘in some 
| publie paper.’’ I had not heard that before. 


What can it be supposed there was | 
to suggest French agency in one bid more than | 


the Roman | 


—e 








I understand the | 


little bellicose lawyer sends his || 


| and the Secretary of War at the time. 
| is the Senator’s own narrative of these inter- 


' agent 


I ask him if he knows || 


and not about something else or something 
it does not say. I have heard nothing before 


| about public papers, and | confess my ignor- 
) ance of the usage ot the Departments as to the 


particular mode or instrumentality of giving the 
notices to which they resort. If 1 had under- 
stood that the insertion in a newspaper was the 
topic of the Senator's inguiry, | would have 
pleaded ignorance at once. 

Mr. SCHULZ. Now I must eonfess that 
the answer of the Senator is a little unintel 
ligible tome. Does he really interpret that 
statute in such a manner that in the ususl way 
public notice is to be given ef the sale of arms 
or ordnance stores thirty days beforehand? = | 
ask that question in perfeet good faith. 

Mr. CONKLING. I have no doubt of it, 
Mr. President, and I answer in like good 
fuith. The statute speaks of notice or of sale 
alter notice of certain length of time, and | 
understand all these sales have been in fact 
upon and after such notice. If | am so dull 
as not to apprehend the Senator's question | 
beg his pardon; | mean to apprehend it, and 
| mean to answer it. 

L have said that there seems to have been 
no reason to inquire into Richardson or pry 
into his circumstances or intentions. I want 
now to prove by the Senator that the War 
Department did notin fact know or suspect 
that Richardson was the agent of Remington, 
or the agent of Franee. How shall | prove 
it? By interviews held between the Senator 


Here 


views: 
**The answer I received "’— 
That is, from the Seeretary of War— 
“in several of these interviews was that the Gov- 
ernment had aright to sell arms to American citi- 
zens; that he did not know that the arms went into 
the hands of French agents, and did not see anv 
reason to stop the sales.” 

If this statement is true, there is an end of 
Richardson upon the question of his being 
‘‘known’’ to the War Department as the 
emissary of France or the agent of Reming- 
ton; and I can prove by the Senator further 
that the statement is true, because he has 
been kind enough to support the veracity of 
the Secretary of War. He Says: 

“Understand me well. Iam by no means willing 
to cast any aspersion of that kind upon the Secre- 
tary of War. I have always esteemed him an 
honest man.” 

J think the Secretary of War, with the 
indorsement of the Senator from Missouri, is 
witness enough to establish the fact that the 
War Department did not know or suspect that 

tichardson was the agent of France ev the 
of Remington. The Secretary «ould 
not be truthful if Richardson was kuown as 
temington’s agent, because Remington had 
become known as the agent of France. What, 
then, is the truth of the whole matter? The 
Government went on with its sales, beginning 
long before the Franco-Prussian war and con- 
tinuing long afterward. And here I| quote 
from memory, not having lately looked—Sen- 
ators fresh from examination will correct me 
if 1 am wrong—the statement of Vattel to this 
effect, that under circumstances like these it 
is an unquestionable right of every Govern- 
| ment to ‘*continue its customary trade.’’ I 
think I am not wrong in the phrase, and the 
honorable Senator trom New Jersey, [Mr. 
FPRELINGHUYSEN,] who bas, | think, recently 








| reviewed Vattel, will correct me if | am wrong. 
The action of our Government, unchallenged 
by Bismarck, unchallenged by Prussia, un- 
challenged by the representative of Prussia, 


|| is gainsaid now, as | have a right to say, and 








SENATE. 


I invite a denial of the statement, with the 
full knowledge that ciaim agents of France rely 
upon it to bring out 
pursue merc hants in the city of New York. I 


repeat again, that [ invite denial of the state- | 


ment that this is one motive of this investiga 
tion, and a motive not concealed from those 
who bring it forward. 

But. Mr. President, we are told that in trans 
actions of ten million dollars Americans have 
What of it? J] 
were two millions; I 
Lhe French 


made a profit of a million. 
am glad of it I wouldit 


should not grieve if it were four. 


people were doomed to be beaten and strippe dl | 
from the start, and if the prohts they paid have | 


gone into the workshops of America, and not 


into the 


amen lhe French people were no parties to | 


Sale 


evidence wherewithal to | 


workshops of Great Britain, amen, | 


the wat It was not their war. It was a sor 
did dynastic pilot and raid of Louis Napoleon. 
Lhe ooner his money was gone, the sooner 
the agony was over; the sooner the woful 
pageant was passed; the sooner Alsace and 
Lorraine were lost; the soonera sorry theatrical | 
closed with the words, ** Not being permitted 
to die at the head of my army, I lay my conde 


No one need 


Napoleon for the 


f your M yest 
ask me to grieve tor Lou 
cause or the gold he lost. His reign was a 
usurpation; his Government and his campaign 
were founded on a lie, aid a he will upset 


anything, from an ay pie cart to an empire 


No, Mr. President. no investigation to enable | 


1 


LOu1sS Napoleon, orn successor or the clan 


iwents of france to dog American merchants, 
or rummage their books and accounts to learn 
whether the sum be more or less they made 
from the profits of merchandise in the markets 
of the world. 


We are told again that French officials have 
been guiity ol embezzlement. Well, justice 
seems to be overt ik hy then. Remington, 


overlooking apparently the ingratitude and the 
R¢ andal of thei atte mpting now to wrong him 
of his dues, has made valuable contribution to 
the information which has brought French cul- 
1 t France punish her erim- 
inals; let France pursue her remedies; but do 
not let us soil the American name for effect in 
a presidential canvass, or to fish for evidence 


ts to justice. Li 


on which France or Frenchmen may harass 
manufacturers or traders in America. 

his case as it stands is a case of collapse; 
ut let it be investigated, and let us be quick, 
est investigation turn to post mortem examin- 
ation. Let us investigate it on all sides. | 
have offered an amendment to enlarge the 
scope of inquiry, and as pertinent to that 


amendment | read an act of Congress to the 
Senate : 


| 
] 


“If any person being acitizen ofthe United States, 
whether he be actually resident or abiding within 
the United States, or in any foreign country, shall, 
without the permission or authority of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, directly or indirectly 
commence or carry on any verbal or written corre- 
spondence or intercourse with any foreign Govern- 
ment, or any officer or agent thereof, with an intent 
to influence the measures or conduct of any foreign 
Government, or of any officer or agent thereof, in 
relation to any disputes or controversies with the 
United States, or defeatthe measures of the Govern- 
ment of the United States; or if any person being a 
citizen of, or resident within the United States, and 
not duly authorized, shall counsel, advise, aid, or 
assist in any such correspondence, with intent as 
aforesaid, he or they shall be deemed guilty ofa high 
misdemeanor, and on conviction before any court of 
the United States having jurisdiction thereof, shall 
be punished by a fine not exceeding $5,000, and by 
imprisonment during aterm not less than six months 
nor exceeding three years.”’ 

That is a good statute. It was made fora 
purpose, aud has long stood, it was signed 
by a Massachusetts President. 1 should like 
to know whether it has been violated. That 
correspondence and communication—I couple 
the words of the statute—have been com- 
menced and carried on with a foreign Govern | 


ment, or with the agents or officers thereof, is |! know much of the decline and fall of the | 





| collector of internal revenue. 


of Arms to French Agents— Mr. Conkling. 


too clear for doubt. Whether this has been 
done with the intent denounced in the statute, 
Let there be light on that point 
among others. It may be that he, a citizen 
of the United States, who, knowing that the 
Alabama controversy with England is pending, 
knowing that the San Juan boundary dispute 
is pending, knowing that Germany’s emperor 
is an umpire in one of these disputes, know- 
ing that heads of other nations are members 
of the tribunals before which we are about to 
appear, it may be that he who knowing all 
this, upon groundless and unexplored pretexts, 
arraigns the conduct and the honor of his Gov- 
ernment before the world, charges it with a 
breach of neutral obligations more odious and 
aggravated than those we lay at England's 
door, and who holds correspondence with 
French agents or oflicers for this purpose, and 
thus provides himself with evidence by which 
this purpose may be effevtuated, is not caught 
in the embrace of the statute | have read. If 
so, it will do no harm to investigate, and let 
us know how the fact may be. Enough has 
cropped out to give occasion to the public to 
consider the case in the aspect presented 
by my amendment. 

‘he Senator from Missouri will take no of- 
fense | hope at my reading an extract froma 
German paper published at Chicago, known 
as the Staats Zeitung. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Yes, sir, and it is edited 
by the collector of internal revenue there. 
| Laughter. ] 


Mr. CONKLING. 


let us see. 


He must be avery good 
He is a very 
good collector of external information and 
external sense. Commend me to that man. 
You may depend he is a careful collector of 


| the things which he deems it his business to 


gather up. I read, after the remark of the 
Senator with less hesitation than I had before, 
the comment of this German organ upon the 
proceeding which now occupies us. He says: 


“The German Government has never regarded 
this matter as a breach of neutrality. It has never 
complained or protested; and to be more German- 
ized than Bismarck we certainly need not be. 

“On the other side, these speeches of SUMNER and 
Scuurz, which are being made at the moment when 
the conference of Geneva is threatened with disso- 
lution, are sO many arms sent to England, to be 
used against the United States. This may suit 
the Cologne newspaper, but that we should rejoice 
thereat does not seem so clear tous. It seems to us 
that in the German-American patriotism of Senator 
Scuurz a curious transformation has occurred. 

“Atthe time when the Germans were protesting 
and indignant Senator ScuurRz was an American 
and remained silent. Now, on the eve of a conflict 


| with England, when it is the duty of every Ameri- 





can, native or adopted, to be patriotic and public- 
spirited, Senator Scuvurz is all at once a German.’’ 

Mr. SCHURZ. Will the Senator from New 
York permit me to make a remark? 

Mr. CONKLING. Certainly. 

Mr. SCHURZ. The collector of internal 
revenue makes the remark that when the sale 
of arms was being carried on I was an Ameri- 
can and did nothing to respond to the explo- 
sion of feeling which then went on all over 
the country. The man lies, and he knows it, 
and there are other gentlemen on this floor 
who know it, and I appeal to my friend, the 
Senator from Indiana, [Mr. Morron. ] 

Mr. SUMNER. Iknow it. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. CONKLING. There appears to be a 
vast deal of information lying about loose. 
[Laughter.] This, in spots and places and 
at times, is the most intelligent body | know 
anything about. ‘lhe only wonder is that 
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‘‘arms scandal.’’ Their knowledge goes ha. 
for months, and when they leap forward ;. 
their exuberance and wealth of information | 
am not surprised. 

I did not read this extract from a G 
paper to convict the Senator from Miss 
having done or omitted todo anything. 
was not my object. I read it to hol 
mirror up to nature, to let the Senator g 
reflex of his sayings and doings, to let him eo. 
how it strikes intelligent men of all nations. 
ities and all shades of opinion. : 

Mr. SCHURZ. May I say a word? 

Mr. CONKLING. Always. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Did not the Senator rath, 
prove to me how it strikes the minds of inter. 
nal revenue collectors ? i 

Mr. CONKLING. Idid not know that] did: 
but upon such disordered rules of evidence 4 
seem to prevail with the Senator I should think 
he might come to such a conclusion. ¢ He has 


l 


i 


erman 
Ouri of 

lhat 
d the 
Ce the 


nai- 


| seen fit to speak of this editor as an jnterpg) 


|| revenue collector. 


| hope in so Speaking he 
has not subtracted anything essential f; 


| his next essay on civil service reform. [ hope 


_ will be left to make that essay tremendous wi 


this passage torn out will not mar the beauty 
of the production. I hope enough materiq! 
stunning effects. Some other instance may be 
looked up to show that if a man has beey 
selected by the sentiment and intelligences 
around him as a proper person to hold a pub. 
lic trust he must be a scoundrel, and is to he 
discredited and branded. I understand 1 


the 


person now so roughly denounced is a respe 


| able American citizen of German descent. [i 


he has ever been guilty of peculation, thefi, 
fraud, or dishonesty, I pause to enable tke Se 
ator to state it. If he has not, if he sjands 
fair and has acquitted himself honestly, per 
sonally and officially, | leave so much of ratis 
faction with the Senator as will remain with 
him for attempting to asperse an American 
citizen and a countryman of his own. 

Mr. SCHURZ. May | add one remark t 
the eloquent passage the Senator has just been 
delivering himself of? 

Mr. CONKLING. More than one. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Did I not tell the Senator 
that that editor, in stating what he does state 


| there, states something which he knows to be 


false? 
Mr. CONKLING. I did not fail to. hear 
the very terse and laconic statement made by 


the honorable Senator upon that point. I did 
not join issue with him in regard to it, for fear 


| that my doing so mizht lead to discussion, 





some members who know 80 much on some | 
subjects should be so wanting in information | 


upon others; but [ am not surprised at this 
gush of information. My opinion is, and it 
does not rest on air, that members of this 


body do know much of the history, the rise | 


and the progress, and they will vo doubt yet 


possibly controversy. Whether, assuming the 
article to be false, the editor knew its falsity 
is One question; whether the article is {alse 
in general is another question, and there the 
belief of the honorable Senator and mine might 
not coincide, 

I believe, Mr. President, this proceeding, 
this enormous accusation, and the publication 
of it to the world, with a reckless want of care 
about its truth, is an act which can never be 
justified, and can be palliated only by reier 
ring it to prejudice and feeling too great to be 
resisted. 

Differing widely as to the quality of the act 


| of parading such accusations, the Senator and 
I had better not discuss the justice of the news 


paper paragraph which has disturbed him ‘0 
much, at 
But let us have investigation on all sides. 
Let there be no dark place, no nook, no cor 
ner anywhere. The American honor has beet 
assailed; the American name has been hawked 
at; grave and offensive charges have beet 
spread before the world. Let us know te 
truth no matter at what cost of convenience 
Let the witnesses be brought, if to bring the 


‘it be necessary to traverse continents, vis! 
| islands, vex seas. 


Let us know the very right 
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| back and justice of this matter. Let us have laid || does not Jie with those who denounce corrup- || faith? If so, that rule had to mean some- 
rd in pare the motives which have brought it about. || tion, but with those who, while they might | thing. 
‘ion | Let justice be done, though officials higher or | have rooted it out, have tolerated it. Ithes || It will escape the attention ofno one that in 
lower fall. | with the sycophants who, by covering up every || a case like this, during the pendency of a great 
‘rman — || abuse ever so scandalous, defending every vio- || war abroad, there is a wide difference between 
uri of sale of Arms to French Agents. | lation of law ever so glaring, have produced || the transactions carried on by a private mer- 
That sapiens '| in the commonwealth an atmosphere in which || chant and similar transactions carried on bya 
d the spEECH OF HON. CARL SCHURZ, |! ee live and grow. ry | Government. A private merchant may sell 
€€ the X tesa | Y es, sir, there is a ‘senatorial cabal’’ on || arms even directly to a belligerent ; he only 
im gee OF MISEOU _ | this floor. It is the cabal which defeated the || takes upon himsell the risk that those arms be 
10nal- [x THE SENATE OF THE Unirep States, | St. Domingo scheme. It is the cabal which || captured by the opposite party and be con- 
February 20, 1872. | forced the investigation of corrupt practices ] demned as contraband of war. But a neutral 
‘ ; ; | in the New York custom-house. It is that | Government has something far higher to con 
The Senate having ev an aN resolu- |! cabal which rendered the reformation of those | sider than a mere financial venture. A neu- 
rather tion in relation to the sale of arms to Frene sqente- | crying abuses at last unavoidable by boldly || tral Government has its impartial standing to 
inter. Mr. SCHURZ said : | attacking them. But let me tell the Senate || preserve between the belligerent parties, and 
Mr. Prestpent: The weakness of a cause is || that the speeches of the Senators from Massa- || in this respect its character and its honor 
I did: apt to disclose itself by the nature of the argu- |) chusetts and Illinois and Nebraska and my || among the nations of the world to maintain ; 
Nee as ments used in its support. When such argu- |} own would never produce the least effect |; and the honor and the character of a great 
| think ments consist largely in personal attacks and || adverse to the Administration upon the voters || 


Government are far more valuable than any 
aumber of millions that might be gained by a 


Le has ;nsinuations concerning the motives and pur- || of New Hampshire, could it not be said in || 


ternal poses of those holding an opposite view, or in addition that the most scandalous abuse de- || profitable transaction of trade. 

ing he general declamation about other subjects, the | nounced in those speeches, the general-order || Now, sir, the rule laid down by the War 
| trom suspicion lies near that there must be some- || business in the custom-house at New York, || Department for the government of its own 
L hope thing wrong and rotten in the matter. If this || after having been laid open in its whole |}action was good. Let us see how it was 
beauty must be admitted as a general rule, then } naked deformity to the authorities a year ago, || observed. ‘The Senator trom New York yes 

Aerial nobody who has listened to the speeches || has yet not been abolished; and that even || terday said that he wanted to have more 
18 With delivered by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. | weeks after the second investigation had ex- || light upon the subject, and I think he ought 
nay be Morton] and the Senator from New York |} hibited this abuse in a still more glaring light, || to have it. What were the operations of the 
3 been (Mr. Conkiine] will deny that tbe rule finds | Leet and Stocking are at this very moment || Ordnance Bureau? | do not rely upon hear 
1geuce its application here. The Senator from In- || fattening upon the gains taken from the mer- || say or upon the testimony of irresponsible 
& pab- diana tried to convince the Senate that there || chants of New York. ‘Those who tolerate || persons; I rely only upon documentary evi- 
s to be could be nothing suspicious in the sales of | abuses are answerable for their effect upon || deuce, upon statements of facts which come 
nd the arms effected by this Government during the |} public opinion, and not those who denounce || in an official way from the Ordnance Bureau 
espect French-German war, because ‘‘ every road out || them. Had abuses been abolished when they and the War Department itself. Then, sir, 
nt. If of the Republican party leads into the Demo- || were exposed, »o denunciations need be feared. || it will certainly be admitted that my authority 
, thefi, eratic party;’’ because the platform of the |} There is the rub. || is good. The pamphlet | vow hold in my 
e Set Missouri Liberals does not accord with his rule Sir, the so-called *‘ senatorial cabal’’ are || hand contains all the letters given to Mr. 
Siands of constitutional construction, and must there- || accustomed to such attacks as we witnessnow, || Remington by private persons and by officers 
y, per fore be unrepublican and radically wrong, and || and its members are not afraid ofthem. They |} of this Government to accredit him with the 
{ satis because he is in favor of the renomination and || have accomplished the investigation in New || world abroad, and to facilitate the settlement 
n with reélection of General Grant, and he is sure to || York through their urgency ; they have thus || of his accounts in France, which had become 
rerican have it! | rendered some service to the cause of reform, 


a little disturbed by suspicions having arisen 
as to his conduct in this business. In this 
pamphlet I find a letter already referred to, a 
letter from the chief of ordnance, General 
Dyer, certified to by the Secretary of War 
under his official seal. ‘Che chief of ordnance 


The Senator from New York, [Mr. Conx- i| 
ark to LING, | whom I very sincerely regret not to see 
st been in his seat after his gallant exploit of yester- | 

day, followed in the footsteps of the Senator 
from Indiana. He tried to convince us with 
enator magnificent rhetoric that the sales of arms 


and now they are endeavoring to repeat the 
experiment. That is all I desire to say on 
that part of the Senator’s speech. 

Now, sir, as to the case before us, I look 
upon it as one of great importance. It calls 


for candid and fearless consideration. If we || describes the operations of the War Depart 
28 state must be necessarily above all blame, because || strip it of all the personal animadversions and |} ment at that period in the following manner. 
8 to be there is no impression abroad of the existence || the flowers of rhetoric in which it has been || The document is printed in the French lan- 
of a military ring in this Government; but |} enveloped as in a cloud of smoke, and if we || guage; the letters were undoubtedly translated 
0. hear there is an impression of the existence of a || look at it in its simplicity, we find in it three || trom the English into French by somebody 
ade by ‘senatorial cabal’’ on this floor bent upon || great questions presented: first, was any- || for Mr. Remingtou, aud were then published 
I did destroying this Administration, and that the || thing done in connection with the sales of || for his benefit in Paris. 1 will translate back 
for fear Democrats are circulating the speeches of cer- || arms effected during the French-German war || again what | desire to quote: 
usslon, tain Republican Senators in New Hampshire || that was inconsistent with the rule laid down || « After the end of the rebellion, this Department, 
ing the in order to defeat the Administration party || by this Government for its own action—the gith the sanction ot Soeansen, mane arrangements 
sit . > « c — »2 4 ( *saic or artsando erordnancestores, ant 1e 
iy These things may all have been very inter- ao « ee eeiucart So oe age firm of Remington & Sone 4s reauontly among 
ae . 5 . 3 ? J Te oe ’ ‘ the purchasers. Between the Ist of July and the 


2 might 


esting, instructive, and elegantly expressed, 
but permit me to suggest that they did not 
throw much light upon the question now under 





what was done in accordance with the laws of 
the country? ‘Third, is there in the facts as 


they stand before us any ground for suspicion | 





middle of October, 1870, very considerable sales were 
made by this Department to that house, and among 
them a sale of fifty thousand Springfield rifles, 


}: ; || cleaned and repaired, at the price of five dollars 
eding, discussion ; and I should pass them over with- || of corrupt practices connected with those trans- || each, on the 28th of September, 1870. At that period 
ication out further notice did I not deem it proper to || actions? The whole subject resolves itself | — — ra in demand, and the 
of care devote a few remarks to one thing brought for- || into these three plain questions. ene ree spe We 
ver be rard by the Senator from New York yesterday. Let us look at the tirst. A short restate- | It was indeed ; for, as I am informed, a few 
y refer: With an air of triumph he held up a pam- || ment of the facts in the case will be necessary. months before that those same arms were 
t to be phlet purporting to contain a copy of a speech || The War Department is by law permitted to || sold, if 1 am not mistaken, at the rate of 
of mine, saying that that pamphlet was circa- || sell certain kinds of arms and osdnance stores. || seven dollars apiece. 
the act lated by the Democratic party as a campaign || It did so for a long period of time, and there | ‘The demand for Springfield rifles, however, grew 
tor and document in New Hampshire, and was pro- || was nobody finding any fault. Then came the || 4t that period, and when I resumed iny functions in 
» news ducing ¢ i ct: salen : ., 4 wap tive eal’ ; vance || the Bureau of Ordnance toward the middle ot Octo 
di ucing greater effect than any document so far {| great warin Kurope, which surrounded the case | ber, 1870, I found a large number of bids for th: 
him 80 distributed by them among the people. Ihave || with circumstances of extraordinary moment. || arms on the files of the Department, and the biddey 
. since inquired into that matter; and what, sir, || The President issued his proclamation pledg- | very eneiren te buy. They weroindeed s0 anxious 
isles JMB do you think that pamphlet. contained? It || ing this great Government. to observe the || (eshmeldot these arma thas ordeped sui: noni 


AS been 


ae speeches delivered by the Senator 
rom Illinois, not now in his seat, [Mr. Trum- 


strictest neutrality between the two belligerent | 


Powers. 





should have been called out by this Department. 
My recommendation was highly approved, and | 





: || Now, will any Senator pretend that || : y wppr 
nawked BULL,] by the Senator fr Massachusetts there was xtraordinary cauti sc. || immediately called out by letters bids from the prin- 
a or he! enator from Massachusetts, lere was no extrao y precaution neces- | cipal merchants of arms who were known to this 
eo “ir, SUMNER, | by the Senator from Nebraska, || sary in the sale of arms after that proclama- || Department. 

¢ M ai “ ’ y I i} 7 ‘ . . 
ow tue (Mr. l'tpton, | and by myself, denouncing the || tion of neutrality had been issued? ‘The rule | fon ate beer before tha time Sinat fer the open- 

ance, . . eye e ° ? | ) bse Dids, J . ox .. ae as 2 
ts ao woe pre railing in the custom-house at | established by the War Department, that no || agent of the house of Remington & Sons, showed 
gt i be ork, and urging an investigation of || arms should be sold to any known agent of | me a dispateh from a member of that house which 
Sy vb abuses. Sir, if such things work against the’|| any of the belligerent parties, was good. Was || ar. ee pen See ind whieh enthor. 
. ’ > . — ° - 6 e r ° ° | g »nte o , ne ‘ . of “he 
ry mig success of the Administration party in New | that rule honestly established? Was it faith- |) j7ed him [Squire] to buy arms tor them. The object 


ampshire, my impression is that the fault || fully observed? Was it laid down in good |) 


of Mr. Squire in showing me this dispatch seemed to 





a 


a 

£ 
¥ 

é 








me ¢ to prevent those arms from fallinginto the 
hi | f ner s who would extort from him in 
ré em t 1a higher price, Hie seemed 
very anxious to buy these arms of the Department 
atasloway 6 ie possible 
“TT put off th pening of the bids, and immedi- 
tely mimut ited to you that dispatch, and you 
hastened to instruct me not to accept any bid onthe 
- M ju ind Remington & Sons for arms, 
You ld me that you would not let arms be sold to 
ive! ol either of the belligerent Powers, France 
y I mmuniecated this decision to Mr. 
Suis mid I ¢ 1 out new bids for the arms, 
A few fterward | l a large quantity of 
j id rifl bids which Lhad ealled outafter 
the terview I i had with you on this subject.” 
ihis t A the modus ope randi in which 
very la ts of arms was sold. Aside from 
hh} | | er 


Mr. THURMAN. Towhom was that letter 


Mr. SCHURZ. It was addressed to the 


Secretar { War, and it was by the Secre- 
tary of War, under the official seal of the 
Department, sent to Mr. Remington. and then 


used by him in Paris to facilitate the settle- 


ment of his account 
Mr. THURMAN. 
the letter ? 
Mr. SCHURZ. The writer of this letter, 
addressed to the Secre tary ot War, was Gen 


Who was the writer of 


eral Dyer, chief of ordnance. It is General 
Dyer'’s letter officially indorsed by the Secre 
tary of War. his letter contains, besides, 
everal paragrap praisiig Mr. Remington 
very highly, and fully indorsing him in his 


and as a business man. 
It appears from this letter that in the first 
pl ice the question ol thirty days’ notice as pro- 
vided tor by the statute was entirely ignored ; 
but to be perfectly fair, | will suppose that 
the same arms had alrea ly once been offered 


at public sale, that a public notice might have 


Character as a patrio 


been omitte d, and that they could afterward be 
You will, however, notice 
were called out by private letters sent 


sold at private ale, 
th il bi is 
around among merchants who were well known 
to the Department at Washington. 
the discovery of Squire. 


Then came 


One firm 
g arms, the firm of 
Boker & Co., at New York, the largest German 
arms merchants there, had not been advised. 


But stiilanother thing intervened. 
of merchants dealing in 


The chief manager of that house learned acci- 
dentally that great sales of arms were to be 
made. He came to Washington. He com- 
municated that fact to the Prussian minis- 
ter, and out of that circumstance grew those 
occurrences and which | 

He went 
to the Department and requested that the sales 
be postponed, 
the chiet of 


conversations to 
referred in my speech the other day. 


lhe sales were postponed, as 
ordnance informs us in this 
document, for a few days. Now, sir, since the 
Senator from New York the other day put 
forth the assertion that a German house in 
New York had bought arms for Germany, 
which arms had been sent to Germany, as I 
understood him to say—— 

Mr. CONKLING. Which way did the Sen- 
ator understand me, because he now quotes 
me both ways? I did not say ‘‘bought for 
Germany.’’ 

Mr. SCHURZ. 
to Germany. 

Mr. CONKLING, 
statement. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Very well; no matter, that 
those arms had gone to Germany; whereupon 
l asked him the question whether he was quite 
sure as to the truth of what he said, and he 
replied very emphatically, ** Yes, sir.’’ 
that time | have received very reliable informa- 
tion on that subject, and | tind that the Sen- 
ator from New York had no reason to express 
himself with such certainty. 

Mr. CONKLING. 
me a moment? 


Mr, SCHURZ, 


That those arms had gone 


That is a very different 


Since 


Will the Senator allow 


Certainly, 


Sale of Arms to French Agents— Mr. 


Mr. CONKLING. 
he gives a fair statement of my answer to him? 

Mr. SCHURZ. 1 will permit the Senator 
from New York to make the statement himself, 
so as to be perfectly fair. 

Mr. CONKLING, I repeat the statement 
I made then, which the Senator has repeated 


| in part, saying ‘* Yes, sir,’’ and adding that | 


spoke from information which I had received 
from authority which I did not and could not 
doubt. Of course | did not undertake to say 
personally, nor did I indicate that I] had any 


| personal knowledge of the subject ; but I said, 


| as I repeat now, that I received the statement 
| upon authority which I did not doubt, and I 


| poned., 
| chant thought the sales were postponed at his 





| 


will add, further, upon authority which | think 
could not be mistaken. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Well, sir, I think in that 
case I have better authority than the Senator 
has, for | am quite sure that that statement was 
not correct. However, the sales were post- 
As lam reliably intormed, that mer- 


instance: but if we may draw a conclusion 
from the language of the report of General 
Dyer, it appears justas likely that the sales were 
postponed in consequence of the discovery that 


| the firm of Remington & Sons had justavowed 


themselves to their agent Squire as the agents 
of the French Government, one of the bel- 
ligerent Powers, and that their bids 
therefore not be accepted. ‘There were new 
calls for bids. The sales were finally made on 
the 20th of October. They were completed 


| at New York at four o’clock p. m. on the 21st 


of October; and here are the firms to which 
those arms were sold, according to General 
Dyer’s statement: 

“Austin Baldwin & Co., Herman Boker & Co., 
Schuyler, Hartley & Graham, forty thousand Spring- 
field rifles; one hundred thousand Springfield rifles; 
fifty thousand Springfield ritles’’— 

And again: 

“One hundred thousand Springfield rifles.” 

I say the sale was made to these firms on the 
20th. 
the sale was completed, and according to a 
dispatch of the French consul, which appeared 
in the Place trial, dated on the 22d of October, 
one day after the sales had been completed the 
required advance on these arms had already 


| been paid by the French Government, through 


the French consul at New York. If you want 
the proof of this, I have it before me. 

In the first place, as to the completion of the 
sales General Dyer himself says, in instructing 
Major Crispin, at New York: 

“You are authorized to deliver the arms to the 
parties above mentioned on the payment of twenty 


per cent. on the purchase money, &c., on Wednes- 
day, the 2lst instant, at four o’clock p. m.”’ 


| have here an account of the trial of Place, 
on the forty-ninth page of which it appears 
that Piace, on the 22d of October, sent a dis- 
patch to the commission of armament at Tours, 
in which he informs that commission that these 
same items of arms had been bought by the 
French Government, and that the necessary 
payments had been made by him. It must be 
udmitted that business was done promptly, 
and that if that business was not done by 
Remington himself, it was done by interme- 
diate parties with a rapidity perfectly marvel- 
ous. Does not the question naturally suggest 
itself whether the sales after Squire had dis- 
covered himself as a French agent were post- 
poned with a view of giving him an opportun- 
ity to make private arrangements with other 
bidders? I will not charge anything of the 


On the 21st, at four o’clock p. m., the | 
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Schurz. 


Does the Senator think | 
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whether I understood him correctly; whe}, 
Herman Boker & Co., the German house 7 


| the German house also. 


| made. 


which he spoke, sold these arms? It is stay, 
that all these arms went to France, and . 
they must have included those purchas 


il a9 
' 


ed | y 


Mr. SCHURZ. 1 shallgive the Senat, 
impression about that point, too. 

Mr. CORBETT. 1 do not understand ¢h,, 
definitely. _ 

Mr. SCHURZ,. Well, the arms bough; jy 
the firm of Herman Boker & Co. were boush; 
by one of the members of that house wh, 
came to Washington as soon as he had aco 
dentally heard that those sales were to hp 
The Senator will remember that thers 
has been some talk here of an intention on the 
part of a New York merchant to pay the ad. 
vance money On arms in order to preven 
them from falling into the hands of the Freneh, 


'my 


| with the expectation that afterward his losg 


| ment. 


would | 


should be made good by the Prussian Goverp. 
he Senator will remember, also, jx 
vas stated that there was a dispatch sey, 
across the water concerning this matter, and 
that the German Government would haye 
nothing to do with the transaction. It was jy 
this way, as | understand it, that fifty thousand 
Springfield muskets passed into the hands of 
that firm—a firm which, having no market 
anywhere else, would hardly have been abje 
to hold the arms, considering that the matter 
involved a capital of nearly five hundred thou. 
sand dollars, or something like that, with no 
prospect of relief. Thearms passed from that 
firm into the hands of the firm of Schuyler, 
Hartley & Graham, and at once from Schuyler, 
Hartley & Graham into the hands of Reming. 
ton, and were shipped to France. : 

Mr. CORBETT. Then, from the statement 


| of the Senator it would appear that the Ger- 








| lot of breech-loading arms; he wanted mo! 


| man house indirectly turnished to the French 
| Government the arms which one of the mem 

| bers of the firm came on to Washington to 
| prevent being sold to the French Government. 


Mr. SCHURZ. I leave the Senator to his 
own interpretation of the fact, but it may be 


| very questionable whether a house would be 


able to carry an expense of something like 
half a million dollars for an indefinite period 
withoutany market in which to sell, and with- 
out’ any prospect of reimbursement. At any 
rate, there is the transaction as it stands: a 
sale at the War Department after a man’s bid 
had been thrown out on the ground that he 
was an agent of the French Government; 
large lots of arms sold; and no sooner had 
they been sold than within the space of less 
than two days those arms were in the hands 
of the French consul. 

| repeat, Mr. President, I will not say that 
the ordnance department was privy to these 
transactions, but no fair-minded man wiil deny 
that if there were no other grounds for susp 
cion, that transaction alone would be sutlicient 
to suggest inquiry. 

But now comes the case of Mr. Richardson, 
‘*the litthe lawyer;’’ and I will promise the 
Senator of New York not to speak jestingly o! 
him to-day. His little lawyer shall be treated 
with the utmost seriousness. What did Mr. 
Richardson want? This transaction occurred 
inthe month of December. He wanted a large 
than forty thousand breech-loading Springhe!4 
muskets. I should liketo know whether, whet 


| the War Department sent around its private 
| letters to the arms merchants of the country; 


kind as having been done, but I would ask | 


| every fair-minded man whether the suspicion 


does not, according to the circumstances, lie 
very near, considering that if it had been the 
programme it could scarcely have been carried 
out with greater promptness? 

Mr. CORBETT. I should like to make an 


| seriously. 


i 


1] 
| 
} 


one of those letters was addressed to ‘* Mr. 
Thomas Richardson, attorney-at-law, Ilion, 
New York?’ The Senator from New York 
will observe that I am treating the matter very 
It would be interesting to leart 
“whether his name, too, had come betore te 
War Department as one of the great dealers 


inquiry of the Senator from Missouri to see || in arms and ordnance stores of the countty, 
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lhe Senator from New York yesterday laid 
; stress upon the circumstance that 1t was 
absolutely necessary for Mr. Richardson, 
iawyer, to appear here to transact that 
Loeiness in person, and that the War Depart 
- had no interest to inquire at all whether 
a lawyer or an arms merchant. The 
from New York wants more light, and 


rrea 


» Wiis 


Senal - . .- 

,. oyoht to have more upon this subject also. 
No, sir, Mr. Richardson, the lawyer, could not 
-oneact his business with the War Depart- 


ent bY merely sending in a bid and by 
depositing check amounting to twenty per 
of the purchase-money. Under ordin- 


cent. 


ary circumstances that might have been 
jone: but | think I shall be able to prove to 
‘he Senator from New York that in this case 


» hardly could be done; and why? ‘There 
1s some difficulty about those breech-loaders ; 
were a great Many more wanted by the 


there 

French Government through Mr. Remington 
than could be had. Cartridges also were 
wanted, and cartridges could not immediately 


be had, and it required an effort to induce the | 
rdnance department to order that they be 
manufactured. This appears from Mr. Rem- 
ington’s letter, whose veracity the Senator | 
from New York will not be likely to impeach. 

Now. sir, there must certainly have been 
some person to overcome all these great difli- 
culties, by his presence here at Washington ; 
for it was, according to the testimony before 
ys. an intricate and difficult affair. Therefore, 
in order to overcome the objections of the De- | 
partment to the sale of as many Springfield | 
breech-loaders as he wanted, the lawyer Kich- 
ardson would have been bound to come here; 
and also, in order to have those cartridges 
mauufactured, and to remove the doubts of 
the War Department in that respect, the pres- 
ence of the purchasing lawyer was urgently 
required. There was, indeed, a personal 
eflurt made, and that personal effort appears 
on record also; but it was not made by law- 
yer Richardson, whose presence in Washingtou 
has never been asserted, although it has by 
myself been very pointedly put in question ; 
but that personal effort, according to the rec- 
ord, was made by Mr. Remington himself. 
Here is his letter: 

“Regarding the purchase of Springfields, (trans- | 
formed,) Allen’s system, I am sorry to say the great- 
est number we may hope to get will not, I fear, 
exceed forty thousand. The Government has never | 
made but about seventy-five thousand all told, and 


forty thousand is the greatest number they think it 
prudent to spare.”’ 


A piece of knowledge which might be quite | 


natural in Mr, Remington, the great arms 
merchant, but would be rather surprising in 
1] } . . 

the lawyer of Ilion. 


“I may be able to procure, depending upon an 
exchange of our arms”— 


Not Mr. Richardson’s, I suppose— 
at some future time, for the number of breech- 


to cast a slur upon it. 


all the difficulties standing in the way. We | 


Sale of Arms to French Agents—Mr. Schura. 
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After having made that declaration and laid 


have heard much about Mr. Remington’s per- |} down for its own action that rule— 


sonal honor, and I would be the very last man 
The Senator from New 
York has been telling us that he is a gentle- 
man of very high qualities. Certainly he is 
then not the *‘ bragging broker’’ who, in his cor- 


| respondence with his employers, would make 


use of expressions to ascribe to himself the 


| credit of a success which really belonged to 


another. 

But this letter contains something else yet— | 
a significant statement about batteries. We 
find the same batteries to be those which 
were sold to Austin, Baldwin & Co., for 
there is no other item of fifty batteries in this 


| great catalogue except one sold in March, 


which has not yet been touched in this debate. | 
lt appears that at first Mr. Remington had 
made a contract for one hundred batteries, 


| that the French Government then only wanted 





loading Springfields over and above forty thousand | 


they are willing to let go now. 

“This question of an exchange, with the very 
friendly feeling I find existing to aid France, [hope 
to be able to procure more. Cartridges for these 
forty thousand will in a great measure require to be 
made, as the Government have but about three mil- 
lion in band. But the Government has consented 
toallow the requisite number, four hundred for each 
gun, to be made, and the cartridge-works have had 
orders given yesterday’’— 


Mr. Remington could not have been very 
far away— 


to increase production to the full capacity of 
works. This question of making the cartridges at 


pe, Jovernment works was a diffieult one toget over. 
ut itis done.”’ 


Now, sir, this is the same Mr. Remington 
who had about the middle of October been 
iscovered as a French agent by the most 
authoritative document that could possibly be 
presented, a dispatch coming from him to his 
sub-agent Squire; and yet the same Mr. Rem- 
ington, in the name probably of Mr. Rich- | 
ardson, transacted this business and overcame | 





j 


| ament desired that I should go to America at once | 
| for the purpose of seeing whether it would be pos- 
| sible to secure arms of my house, breech-loaders, 
| which had been acquired by the Government of the 


| United States. I left Tours on the 18th of Novem- || 


at the facts. 


fifty, that the deposit of twenty per cent. in 
advance on the one hundred batteries had al- 
ready been made, and that the War Depart- 
meut had to be persuaded to let go half of the 
money that had already been advanced. In 
this Mr. Remington, according to his letter, 
succeeded again, and again it cannot be sup- 
posed that he was a mere *‘ braggmg broker,’’ 
who would ascribe to himself an exploit which 
really belonged to Austin Baldwin & Com- 
pany. It must be confessed that it required 
considerable familiarity between the ordnance | 
department and Mr. Remington to make the | 
former so exceedingly accommodating to him, 
consenting to relinquish half of the bargain 


already concluded by the payment of the || 


advance mouey. 

But, sir, we have some more testimony from 
Mr. Remington—not a mere letter, which may 
be liable to a double interpretation, but testi- 
mony which Mr. Remington gave under oath ; 
and I shall now lay that before the Senate. 
Mr. Kemington was a witness in the great 
Place trial, and in bis deposition before the 
court he expressed himself as follows: 1 have 
to translate trom the French again: 

‘I did not regard myself as obliged to make 
advances, [for the French Government;) still less 
inasmuch as I had myself to pay to the Government 


of the United States an advance of ten to twenty 
per cent.” 


But something still more significant. Mr. 
Remington was on the witness-stand twice, 
once in the Place trial and once betore the in- 
vestigating committee of the French National 
Assembly. Before that committee he declared 


| upon his oath again, after having spoken of 


certain transactions, ‘* but the Government’’— 
meaning the French Government—“ insisted, 
and I was charged by it to treat with the Gov- 
ernment of the United States ;’’ and now we 
come also to the motive which brought Mr. 
Remington here in December, in order to 
transact the business connected with the pur- 
chase ostensibly made by Mr. Thomas Rich- 
ardson, the lawyer. He says: 

“At that moment the French Government was so 
much in need of arms that the commission on arm- | 


per. 208 Tarrived at New York on the 2d of Decem- 
er. 

And it was after this that those interviews 
and transactions with our War Department 
took place which are described in the letter of 
Mr. Remington himself. Now, sir, let us look 
How was the great rule observed 
that no arms should be sold to an agent of 
either of the belligerent Powers? What was 
required for the observance of that rule? My 
own interpretation of it, as to the extent of its 





| binding force, has appeared in the Globe; it | 


was as follows: 
‘The Government’’— 





“had to be careful not only not to sell to men whom 
they knew to be agents of either one or the other of 
the belligerent parties, but the Government had to 
satisfy themselves that persons applying tor arms 
were not the agents ot either cue or the other of the 
belligerent parties with all the means of information 
within reach.” 


This statement was objected to as altogether 
too extravagant. The Senator from Indiana 
gave his own interpretation of the rule, and I 
will read it. He said; 

_ All that could be required of our Government 
in thet connection would be the exercise of what 
may be called reasonable diligence. It they have 
reason to believe that the person buying the arms 
is the agent of the French Government or of any 


belligerent, then our Government has no right to 
make the sale.”’ 


And further on he said: 


** All that we are called upon to know is that he is 
not the agent of one of the belligerent parties and 
that we are not selling to a belligerent Government.” 

Let me bring this home to the Senator from 
Indiana. *‘*Ail that we are called upon to 


| know is that the purchaser is not the agent 


| is a question of political morals. 


of one of the belligerent parties and that we 
are not selling to a belligerent Government.”’ 
Sir, I am periectly willing to waive my own 
and to adopt the interpretation of the Senator 
from Indiana. What, sir, does ‘‘ reasonable 
diligence’’ in a case like this mean? Does it 
not mean that a Government should satisly 
itself by all accessible means of information ? 
Let me draw it still milder and say by all the 
means of information within easy reach—taking 
circumstances into account—that a buyer 1s 
not acting as the agent of one of the belliger- 


5 - 
} 


ent parties? This is not a question of mere 
legal technicality. This, applied to a great 


Government, is a question of good faith; it 


Now, let us 


| see what the moral code of the Senator from 


Indiana is according to his own statement. 
He says: 


‘All we could do would be to take their word; 
and when we asked them the question, ‘Are vou 
buying these arms for France?’ they would have 
said,‘ We are buying them for ourselves; we 


ure 
merchants.’ 


I ask, could we go one step further ?”’ 

Then I put a question to the Senator from 
Indiana in this language : 

‘The Government of the United States very prop 
erly laid down for itself a certain rule of action, 
which consisted in this, that no arms should be sold 
to one known to be the agent of one of the belliger- 
ent parties. Now, suppose a third party applies for 
arms, suppose the known agent of the belligerent 


| party, in this case, forinstance, Mr. Remington, ap 


pears before the ordnance departwent and transacts 
there the business of that new applicant, that third 
varty—I am not going to try to prove that this was 
1ere actually the case, but I am merely reasoning 
upon that supposition—tbe known agent of a tor 
eign Government, one of the belligerent partics 


| acting as the sub-agent of one wha applies for arms, 


| rounding circumstances. 


would there be proof enough to the Government that 
has arms for sale that those arms are going into thi 
hands of oneof the agents of a belligerent Power ? 


Now, mark what moral standard the Senator 
from Indiana applies to a case like this: 


‘**Mr. Morton. As to whether that would even 
excite a suspicion depends very much on the sur- 
i i Now. I will suppose that 
when Mr. Richardson’s proposition came in to buy 
arms Mr. Remington came as his agent. I willsup- 
pose what the Senator does not assert, and says he 
cannot assert. I will suppose what I do not believe 
to be the fact—— 

**Mr.Scuurz. I didnot say that I cannot assert it, 
but simply that I do not assert it. 

*“*Mr. Morton. Well, the Senator says he does not 
assert it. That is sufficient. I think if he could, he 
would, because I think the Senator has shown a very 
creditable degree of willingness to make a-sertions 
all through this debate. When he says he cannot 
assert it I take it he has no authority for assert- 
ing it.”’ 

Let me remark here to the Senator from 
Indiana that I did that I could 
assert it. 


not Say not 


** But now I shall put it on the ground that Kem- 
ington did go forward as the agent of Richardson, 
the little country lawyer. What is there remark- 
able about that?” 


Is- there indeed nothing remarkable about 





TR ict 
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that to the mind of the Senator from Indiana? 
Listen again: 
‘If Mr. Remington had never been known to this 


Government except as purchasing arms for France, 
it might have led to the suspicion that Mr. Reming- 
ton was acting nevertheless for the French Govern- 
ment but when you take into consideration that 
he is an arms merchant, the most extensive perhaps 
inthe world, and has been for fifteen years, and that 


he has been buying arms of this Governmeni agreat 


ile, and that his character as an arms merchant | 


known, and that he sometimes sells arms to one 


Government and sometimes sells to another, and 
that he is selling all the time to different Govern- 
ments, it would not necessarily lead to the Suspi- 


cion that he went there as the agentof France.’’ 
Now, sir, before heaven and earth U invoke 
the common sense of the country 5 when a 
van like Mr. Remington, who had just been 
disclosed to this Government as the great 
arme-buying agent of the French Govern- 
ment, and whose bids had on that account 
just been thrown out by the War Department, 
appears as an interm«¢ diary for some other per- 


son, and that person is merely a lawyer, and | 


not an arms merchant, to make a great pur- 
chase, will not every sane manat once jump at 
the conclusion that he can be there for no 
other purpose but to fill his own pockets? 

lhe Senator speaks of taking ‘* surrounding 
’ into consideration. Why, sir, 
was there not one surrounding circumstance 
overshadowing all others, namely, that Mr. 
Remington was the declared agent of France ; 
that he could not buy in his own name, and 
was therefore necessarily driven to seek a 
third party under whose name he might buy? 
And when he now appears under the name of 
a little lawyer—let me use that expression 
once more—who had never been in the arms 
business before, had never been known to the 
trade, is it not most incredible that then our 


circumstances’ 





authorities should not even have founda ground | 


for suspicion that he was buying in another's 
name to fill his own contracts? Why, sir, let 
the question be submitted to the plainest or to 
the wisest man in this country, must not their 
judgment be the same ? 

‘* Reasonable diligence!’’ What does the 
Senator mean by ‘‘ reasonable diligence?’ 
The reasonable diligence that was in this case 
used by the ordnance department consisted 
certainly in nothing but in most diligently, 
most frantically, nay, most fanatically closing 
its eyes against the most convincing circum- 
stances. ‘‘ Reasonable diligence,’’ according 
to him, would have required nothing, but when 
a man came to the department saying, ‘I am 
the agent of one of the belligerent Powers,” 
then to say ‘* You cannot buy after such a con- 
fession.’’ What amockery! In my youthful 
days, when | wasin the insurrectionary army 
of southern Germany, some twenty-odd years 
ago, | remember one day a very stupid-looking 
person was hailed by one of our sentinels, 
‘*Who goes there?’’ ‘Ah,’ said he, ** by 
your leave | am a secret spy ;’’ and so he was 
taken prisoner, and upon my soul he was not 
shot because the fellow was looking too in- 
fernally stupid. [Laughter.] But still more 
stupid would be that agent of a belligerent 
Power who, having been refused once, would 
go to the department and say, ‘* Here is Mr. 
Richardson, and IT am his sub-agent; he 


merely acts for me, and | buy arms in bis | 


name.’’ ‘* Reasonablediligence!’’ Why, sir, 
such reasonable diligence would have been the 
most transparent farce every played in con- 
viection with the transactions of a great Govern- 
ment. 

But, sir, the Senator from New York has 
sull another standard of ‘reasonable dili- 
gence’’ in maintaining our neutral duties. 
He said yesterday—and I was sorry not to 
find his speech in the Globe to-day, so as to 
verify my recollection—that if a person merely 
sends in his bid and his check for twenty per 
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ment is not obliged to look beyond it. Am I | 


| 
stating the Senator from New York correctly? 1 


Mr. CONKLING. Perhaps correctly enough 
for the purpose of the Senator ; not correctly, | 
however. i 

Mr. SCHURZ. I shall be obliged to the 
Senator if he will restate his own position. 

Mr. CONKLING. I never suggested that 
any bidder might send his check; but on the 
contrary I was so particular as to state that he 
had better send legal-tender notes; and I said 
that as there was no color in money, if he 
sent the money, the name of the buyer was 
cash, in the language of business. 

Mr. SCHURZ. That is it exactly. 

Mr. CONKLING. And therefore it was not 
important to know who he was. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Then let me state the prop- 
osition of the Senator from New York once 
more. If a person sends in his bid and with 
that bid money amounting to twenty per cent. 
of the price of the arms he wants to buy, then 
the War Department is under no obligation to 
look beyond. 

Mr. CONKLING. Provided it occurs, in 
the language of Vattel, in the customary trade 


| of the country, and there be no suspicious cir- 


cumstances demanding investigation. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Ah, sir! I think the Sen- 
ator from New York is qualifying his position 
a little more than he did yesterday, for if I 
understood him yesterday he said ‘‘cash is 
the man who buys.”’ 

Mr. CONKLING. So he says to-day. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Very well, sir. Now, in 
times of war abroad when the head of the 
State has issued a solemn proclamation of 
neutrality, when care is to be taken that our 


| neutral duties be observed and the good faith 


of the country is at stake, what then? No 
matter, ‘‘cash’’ is the man who buys, pro- 
vided the name of that cash is not exactly 


| wrapped up in the name of a man known to be 


the agent of one of the belligerent parties. 


|| But here comes a man who may be manifestly 
| a mere blind for such an agent, as Richardson 


was for Remington—no matter ‘‘ cash’’ is the 
man that buys, and we have to look at nothing 
but ‘‘cash.’’ But, sir, taking the surrounding 
circumstances into consideration, where is our 
good faith, where are our neutral duties, where 


| is that reasonable diligence which is to be exer- 


'cised that no arms go from the Government 


| 
| 
| 


] 
| 


' 
| 


directly into the hands of an agent of one of 
the belligerent Powers? No matter, this great 
American Republic of ours understands and 
interprets her good faith and her neutral duties 
only upon a strictly cash principle! Oh, how 
proudly the standard of our national morality 
and honor was borne aloft by the Senator from 
New York yesterday, with a dollar in cash as 
the coat of arms of this great Republic! 
How grand and proud ! 

Seriously speaking, are we sensible, are we 
honest men? Is this a Government having a 
character for good faith and honor to maintain ? 
Is this rule of neutral duty as interpreted by 
the Senator from Indiana and the Senator from 
New York—is that the rule of neutral duties 
they want to be established, not only to be 
observed by us, but also toward us? 

Let me warn the Senate to pause well before 
committing itself and this Government to a 
position so absurd, so mean, so utterly dishon- 
orable. Let me tell them that it is never safe 
for a great nation to play little tricky games 
and to cover them up with little quibbling 
technicalities. Sir, placed as we are, let us 
be careful what we do, for we might have to 
pay dearly for it. 

Sir, we have been accused of making a case 
here for the German Government. Very far 
from me any such intention; nor do I think 
that which we advise will have any such effect. 


cent. of the price of the arms, that is enough || No, if there is a case, it was made up be- 
for the War Department, and the War Depart- || fore a word was spoken on this subject in 


| Remington in his settlements, after Re 
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the Senate. Before all Europe stands at this 
moment printed in large characters the Jer... 
of the chief of ordnance, officially in 
and sanctioned with the seal of the \W, 
partment by the Secretary of War, } 


letter 
lorsed 
ir De. 
el ping 


: : Ming. 
ton had been thrown out of the War Denar. 


ment, ostensibly at least, as an agent of 9), 
of the belligerent Powers. r 
More than that; Remington himself under 
oath indicates that while having one contryo, 
with the French Government he had anothg, 
contract with the American Government, as | 
have just shown. But still more than that, and 
now | want the Senate to hear and consid, 
what I have to say ; you have heard the naga 
of Mr. Jules Le Cesne mentioned here ag th. 
president of the commission of armament jy 
France who directed these purchases of arms: 
| Mr. Jules Le Cesne, too, was under oath, and 
he gave under oath his testimony in the Place 
trial. There Mr. Jules Le Cesne, the same 
man with whom Remington corresponded, 
| made the following declaration; the question 
was upon a certain overcharge of twenty-five 





cents upon a lot of rifles: 

‘*M. Le Crsne. There was no expense beyond the 
five percentage allowed to Mr. Remington, since we 
had treated directly with the Federal Governmen; 
of the United States, which delivered these arms 
without charge, on board the vessels.”’ 

Now, sir, [ hope, I trust, nay I might gay | 
know that no diplomatic understanding was 
| meant here, and that it merely referred to ay 
understanding which existed through Rem- 
| ington between the armament commission in 
| France and the ordnance department at Wash 
ington. But, sir, do you still talk of our mak- 
ing up a case for a foreign Government here? 
Can you still indulge in the delusion that the 
German Government are not as well aware of 
the details of this case as you are, and perhaps 
even better? When such a declaration under 
| oath stands before the public, what must be 
| the impression that the world abroad receives? 

if there is any claim that can spring out of a 

transaction like this, is not anything that has 

been said here far less calculated to strengthen 
it than these simple words spoken by the 
president of the commission of armament of 

France? What then can we do under the cir- 

cumstances? What is itour duty to do? What 

he said there is either true or it is not. la 
either case we have to investigate it, and to 
probe the matter to the bottom in order either 
to show that there is no foundation for this 
assertion, or if there is a wrong discovered by 
searching and conscientious inquiry, then to 
bring the guilty parties to prompt and condign 
punishment. There is no other course left to 
us if we want to maintain the good name and 
the best interests of this country. 
Now, sir, I approach the second question 
which I desire to discuss. It isthis: were, 0 
these proceedings, the laws of our own country 
observed or violated? Let us inquire. | am 
very far from desiring to occupy myself wil 
trifles such as the thirty days’ notice which 
ought, perhaps, to have been given to all wil: 

ing or able to buy before the arms were 80/0. 

There may be some ground upon which the 

omission can be justified. No, sir; 1 would 

even go so far as not to say much more about 
the matter of the cartridges. I am willing 
let the manufacture of these cartridges stan’ 
| just as it now appears in this debate, and i! 
Senators think they can by any quibbling 
| terpretation of a law make the people of te 








United States believe that a power to sell us 
less ordnance stores means also a power \° 
manufacture cartridges for sale, I wish them 
joy. Sir, has it never occurred to this boos 
that it was of very doubtful legality to * 
these breech-loading rifles at all? Let us lo08 
at this interesting statute once more : 


“ That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby. 
authorized and directed to cause to be sold, 
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fer at public sale on thirty days’ notice, in such 
man er and at such times and places, at public or 
P vate cale, as he may deem most advantageous to 
private Sai, me 
the public interest 

Now. mark you— 
“sho old cannon, arms, and other ordnance stores 
nw in sion of the War Department, which 


, 3 OSSt . . . 
now waged or otherwise unsuitable for the Uni- 
are ¢ lies 


rod States military service, or for the militia of 
— [ nited States, and to cause the net proceeds of 
cneh sales, after paying all proper expenses of sale 
| transportation to the place of sale, to be depos- 
ited in the Treasury of the United States. 

here was a large lot of breech-loading 
Springfield rifles of the pattern of 1866 in the 
pani whether they could be sold at all, will 
+ not be well to interpret carefully what *‘ old 
cannon, arms, and other ordnance stores now 
unsuitable for the United States military ser- 
vice or for the militia of the United States’ 
means? Js there perhaps any Senator on this 
floor who can show me a single militia com- 
pany in the United States that is armed with 
an arm as good as the Springfield breech- 
loader of 1866? . 
and you will find that almost all of them have 


is of the United States. Considering the | 


Go around and look at them, | 


the old muzzle-loader, and some of them per- | 


haps even the old smooth-bore musket. 
War Department itself was rather doubtful in 


The | 


the matter, and, unless I am greatly misin- | 


formed, in the course of this investigation some | 


gentlemen will appear who will testify that | 


they applied for these very identical Springfield 


breech-loaders and were.refused because, as | 


the authorities told them, those Springfield 
breech-loaders would and could not be sold. 
After all this, I assert here that upon the 
very face of the case, according to the lan- 
euage of the statute, which cannot be mis- 
interpreted, and cannot be quibbled away, the 
sale of these arms was a breach of the law. If 


t was not, I should like to ask Senators what | 


the restraining clause in that statute means ; 
and inasmuch as I have had some conversation 
with my friend from Indiana about that point, 
| will address my quesion to him personally. 
Can he tell me what the restraining clause in 
this statute means, if itmeansanything? ‘* Old 
cannon, arms, and other ordnance stores now 
in possession of the War Department, which 
are damaged or otherwise unsuitable for the 
United States military service.’’ Is there no 
restraint in it at all? 

Mr. MORTON. Will the Senator allow me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. SCHURZ. Certainly. 

Mr.MORTON. Laskthe Senator whether 
if breech-loading arms were manufactured in 
1866 according to a certain patent, and after- 
ward an improved patent was adopted by the 
Government of the United States, with which 
they intended to arm our troops and furnish 
the militia, whether then the old, discarded 
patent might not properly be described in that 
statute as unsuitable to the service of the 
United States? 

Mr. SCHURZ. May I answer, Yankee 
fashion, the Senator with another question ? 

Mr. MORTON. Any way you please. 

Mr. SCHURZ. When the militia of the 


United States is still armed with muzzle-load- || 


ers, and there is a breech-loading Springfield 
rifle which is good enough to be used on the 


battle-field against the Prussian needle-gun, as | 


itwas in France, would not that be a better 
arm for the militia than the muzzle-loader ? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Yes, but that would be 
charged to the State, and they could not get 
the other. ; 


Mr. MORTON. 


I will answer the question 


of the Senator from Missouri in the Yankee | 


~ that he himself adopts, by another ques- 
ion, 


Mr. SCHURZ. Very well. 
Mr. MORTON. If there was no purpose 
‘o arm the militia at the time at all, which 


there was none, but the Government was try- || for that very reason. 


asensionsnaliios 





ing to sell old muzzle-loaders, as it was, I ask 


| what force there is in his question? The Gov- 
| ernment was trving to sell them all. 


| ation of the Senator trom 











Mr. SCHULZ. According to the interpret- 
Indiana, then, this 
statute ought to read thus: ‘* That the Secre- 
tary of War be, and is hereby, authorized and 


directed to cause to be sold, after offer at pub- | 


lic sale on thirty days’ notice, in such manner || 


and at such times and places, at public or pri- 


vate sale, as he may deem most advantageous | 


to the public service, all the cannon, arms, 
and ordnance stores that he may please to 
sell.’ Is not that all there remains of it? Ac- 
cording to his interpretation, is there any 
restraining force in this statute at all? And I 
ask the Senator from Indiana when the chief 
of ordnance 
ordnance stores are not unfit for the military 
service or for the militia, but are positively 
fit, would he say that he even then can sell 
those articles? | repeat my question to the 


Senator from Indiana: is there anything short | 


of a declaration or admission from the Secre- 
tary of War himself that the arms are fit for 
the use of the Army and by the militia that 
would restrain the War Department in selling 
arms at all under this statute? 

Mr. MORTON. Precisely. 

Mr. SCHURZ. What is it? 

Mr. MORTON. ‘The statute expresses that 
the Secretary of War is authorized to sell such 
arms as are not suitable to the service of the 
United States; and here is an old patent, an 
old form of breech-loader that has been super- 
seded. The Government does not want them; 
and therefore it comes within the express mean- 
ing of this statute, that it isnot suitable, because 
they have a better one. 

Mr. SCHUR~. The Senator from Indiana 


is very busy trying to get away from the points. | 


Now I will show him that the chief of ord- 


nance and the Secretary of War at the time | 


did not think so themselves, for, from the let- 


ter given to Mr. Remington, it appears that | 
g g P] 


when he applied for a certain lot of breech- | 


loadefs, there being about seventy-five thou- 
sand in the arsenals, he could not get forty 
thousand, because they wanted to keep them. 
Why? Because they were unsuitable for the 
Army? If they were unsuitable the War De- 
partment should have been glad to get rid of 
them. But I repeat the question to the Sen- 
ator from Indiana: can he point out to me 
according to his interpretation any restraining 
meaning in this statute? I suppose the Sen- 


ator from Indiana will be satisfied with noth- | 


ing but a declaration from the chief of ord- 


nance and the Secretary of War themselves | 
that the arms were suitable for the Army and | 


militia of the United States. Would he be 
satisfied with that? The Senator from Indi- 
ana answers not, and I suspect the reason, for 


it will be necessary for him to find afterward | 


some new expedient to justify the ordnance | 


department in selling arms which the chief of | 


| ordnance himself had declared to be fit for the 


military service of the United States. So far 
has it come, then, that the Senator does not 


stand up to answer a question as fair as ever | 
& question was put; whether, when the Secre- || 


tary himself declares an arm fit for the mili- 
tary service, he still has the right to sell it 
under the statute? 

Mr. MORTON. 
am on the stand to be catechized and stand up? 
He must excuse me from standing up. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Certainly. 

Mr. MORTON. Iam not very well able to 
do it; but 1 want to say this, that the Senator 
understands full well—if he does not he ought 
to understand—that the breech-loaders which 
were in the possession of the Government, and 


|| which were sold, belonged to an old pattern 


| that had been discarded, and they were sold 


The Government might 


Does the Senator think I | 


| 
} 
| 
| 


himself declares that arms or || 
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| me, assumes that | cannot do it. 


| upon certain other topics. 





not have been prepared to sell them all at a 
particular time until their places were sup- 
plied, but as fast as their places were supplied 
by the new manufacture, they were selling the 
old, and it was their interest to do it; and if 
the Senator does not know that fact now, he 
is not posted on the subject at all. 

Mr. SCHURZ. It seems to me the Senator 
is losing himself very diligently in his breech 
loaders. ‘The question which | putto him was 
a very different one; it was this: when the 
Secretary of War himself declares certain arms 
fit for the Army and the militia of the United 
States, whether then still he has a right to sell 
them under the statute? I repeat the ques 
tion, and the Senator answers not; he knows 
well why, because here is the official declara- 
tion—— 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, there is 
some limit to courtesy. The Senator, because 
1 do not answer every interrogation he puts to 
He is mak- 
ing a speech; | do not want to interrupt him 
any more than I ean help. I made a speech 
the other day, and the Senator interrupted me 
forty-six times, by count, as shown m the 
Globe. Now, I will promise the Senator this: I 
will promise the Senator that upon the conclu- 
sion of his speech, if I can get the floor, I will 
answer his questions, and I will answer some- 
thing more. I will tell him ‘the whole truth 
He has entitled 
himself to it, and he shall have it. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Sir, if one tenth part of 


| the time which the Senator has now employed 


in explaining something else had been em- 


| ployed by him in answering yes or no to my 


question, he would have served the purpose 
much better; for lam now going to show the 
Senator that the chief of ordnance reports to 
the Secretary of War himself, and that this 
report is sanctioned by the Secretary of War 
with his official seal, that arms and ordnance 
stores were sold which by themselves were 
declared fit for the Army and for the militia 
of the United States. Here, sir, is General 
Dyer’s letter to General Belknap, which reads 
as follows, (1 again translate back from the 
French volume before me:) 

‘In reply to your questions about the quality of 
the ordnance stores sold by this Department, I have 
to say that all the ordnance stores sold as good and fit 
for service were considered so, and fit to be used. 
They were so marked down on the inventory books 
of the arsenals, andso considered as good for service 
by the commandants of those arsenals, 

“ Those ordnance stores were considered fit to be 


| issued to our troops. 


“The cartridges which were sold were duly in- 
spected after they had been received by the United 


States”— 
Meaning from the factories— 


“and they were considered as good for the service 
and fit to be distributed among the troops when they 
were sold.”’ 


And this is done under a statute which pro- 
vides— 


That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 


| authorized and directed to cause to be sold the old 


cannon, arms, and other ordnance stores now in 
possession of the War Department, which are dam- 
aged or otherwise unsuited for the United States 
military service, or for the militia of the United 
States.” 

Well, sir, after this I think I may feel my- 
self authorized to charge here before the Sen- 
ate and the country a flagrant and manifest 
breach of law on the showing of the chief of 
ordnance sanctioned with the official seal of 
the War Department himself, and if there is 
any way to justify that, I shall look for it with 
a certain degree of curiosity. } 

But may Lask the Senator what will become 


of the popular respect for the laws if we reck- 


| 


lessly quibble away their meaning? May I ask 
the Senator how he can expect the officers of 
the Government to obey the laws if they learn 
from the Senate of the United States that those 
laws have no binding force for them? I ask 
him what will become of constitutional 


gov- 
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ernment in this country if we tell the execu- 
tive power that it 
just as it pleases, and that, like Caesar Augus 
tus, it can always rely upon an obedient and 
Letus well pause before 
we go further in this direction, for here there 
is something higher at stake than cartridges 
or cash, 

And now I will proceed to the third ques- 
tion to be discussed: 


submissive Senate? 


is there in these facts any 
reason to be found to j istily suspicion as to 
the corrupt character of these transactions? 
Let me repeat what I said at the close of my 
remarks the other day. It must have been 
manifest at the sales took 
mind, how our interna- 
risked; how the good 
a large, estimable, and 
jeop- 
valuable than any 
financial gain realized from any sale of arms 


time when these 
pee to every sane 
tional relations were 
will and friendship of 
patri tie 
ardized, 


class of our population were 


both things more 


arms which might have been disposed of some 
time ¢ That 
alone, forced upon my mind a 
suspicion that there was a job at the bottom 
of these proceedings, and [ will repeat that 
then I had y no knowledge of the 
things we have been discussing here to-day. 

But more, look now at the letter of General 
Dyer, so anxious to insure Remington’s suc- 


cess in settling his 


r other almost with equal profit. 
as I suid then, 


absolutely 


accounts, accounts grow- 


ing out ot the very transactions for which he 
had ystensibly driven out of the War 
Department ; so anxious, indeed, to aid him 
in the seitlement that he himself 
to o flagrant violation of the law. 
no ground for 


been 


confesses 

Is there 
suspicion? [| might not say 
another word about the differences that are 
found between the sums paid by France and 
received by the United States, while Reming- 
ton'a commission is well known to all; but 
these circumstances together, the 
jeopardizing of our international relations, 
the risking of internal good will and feeling, 
this flagrant violation of the law openly con- 
fessed to aid a man who had done what the 
War Department abhorred, and 
then added to these the mysterious disappear 
ance of large sums of money, and | ask you 
again, is there still any one who would assert 
that in this whole case there is no ground for 
suspicion that would justify the most searching 
inquiry? 

Ah, sir, I believe it is keenly enough felt 
all over this Senate; and it is for this reason, 
let me say, that such violent efforts are made 
to divert the minds of the Senate and the 
people 
the Senator 


us, he 


take all 


ostensibly 


from Indiana has just promised 
to follow up that strategy. Is 
not the reason obvious? A curious spectacle 
indeed, sir! The Senator from Massachusetts 
charged with being a French claim agent or 
with having no other object in view than to 
work into the hands of a French claim agent! 
Sir, is not that on its very face absurd, ridicu- 
lous, monstrous? The Senator from lowa told 
us the other day, and his remarks on that 
point were most sensible, that if France has a 
claim against any individual in the United 
States the re are the courts; 1n the courts bet- 
ter evidence can be elicited than by a com- 
mittee of investigation, because the courts have 
better means to elicit it; the courts are the 
only place where redress can be had. And 
now it is charged at the same time that a man 
like the Senator from Massachusetts should 
give himself up as the menial instrument of a 
French claim agent to advance his business 
bere, through transactions in the Senate of 
the United States, where no real redress can be 
found. 

I ask again, sir, is it not most absurd, most 
ridiculous? But not only that, it is a most 
humiliating spectacle. Here are Senators 
standing up to ferret out corruption and vio- 


iS poling 


can trample upon the laws 


from the true question at issue, and as | 
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lation of our laws, and if they exist to have 
the guilty parties brought to punishment. We 


|| 


have reason to be proud of the purpose we are 


pursuing. I repel with utter contempt the 
imputation that the Senator from Massac *hu- 
setts or myself should be in the service of any 
individual to deprive American merchants of 
their profits. 

Sut the Senator from Indiana and the Sen- 
ator from New York resort in their—how shall 
[ call it?—distress, to otherinsinuations no less 
flimsy. They pretend that we are making up 
a case for Germany,and yet the very 
Senator from Indiana has been so 


same | 
trium- | 


phantly telling us here that Bismarck did not | 


care a farthing about this whole thing; that 
he is laughing it out of the way, and jokingly 
remarking he could pick up these arms cheaper 
on the banks of the Loire. And yet this same 
mirthful statesman, according to the Senators 
from New York and Indiana, isto be stirred up 
by what doing to set up claims 
against the United States! If he desired to 
do so would he not have done so long ago, 
upon the evidence known to all Europe? But, 
sir, another insinuation is thrown out which 
might be called rather startling, and coming 
as it does from two Senators of the United 
States in the solemn deliberations of this body, 


we are here 


I cannot pass it by in silence. It is that dis- | 


coveries made here might, injuriously to us, 
affect the mind of the German Government 
which is to preside in the high court of arbi- 

tration called to decide our dispute s with Eng- 
land concerning the island of SanJuan. Did 

the Senator from Indiana and the Senator 
from New York really know what they were 
saying? Did they know that they were throw- 
ing Out a most foul and insulting imputation 
against a great Government with whom we live 
on terms of friendship ? That they were charg- 
ing that foreign Government, which is to occupy 
the exalted position of arbiter in an important 
international dispute, with being accessible to 
mean, miserable, personal motives? Sir, if 
there is an insult offered to the German, Gov- 
ernment, itis far more by the insinuation of 


these Senators than by all the arms we have | 


sold. 


Again, sir, it is asserted that this invest- | 


igation is rather an unpatriotic proceeding, 
because it might prejudice our chances as to 


| the Alabama claims before the high court of 


arbitration at Geneva. Pardon me; this asser- 
tion appears to me still more flimsy than those 
which preceded it. Do we not know, have I 
not shown you here by quotations from official 
documents and the European press, that all the 
aggravating circumstances surrounding this 
vase are already before the world? Is there 
anything disadvantageous to us that can pos- 
sibly be added to the testimony of the chief 
of the commission of armament of France, 
Mr. Le Cesne, who openly under oath declares 


that he had an engagement with the Govern- 


ment of the United States by virtue of which 
the arms were to be delivered free of charge 
on board the vessels? Do you indulge in the 
childish delusion that British statesmen have 
not read these documents, that they are ignor- 
ant of these assertions, and that if any infer- 
ences are to be drawn from them, they have 
been drawn long ago and are understood on 
the other side of the Atlantic as well as they 
are here? Let me tell you, sir, if we want 
the American case prejudiced, seriously preju- 
diced, then let this case remain just as it 
stands; then show a disinclination to invest- 
igate it or even to make this investigation so 
as to justify the suspicion abroad as to its 
character. 

But, sir, if you desire to set this Republic 
right before the world, there is but one course 
that remains to you. Show bya conscientious 
and searching inquiry that the Government 
of the United States has done nothing deserv- 
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ing of censure; ar, if the investigation di 
prove that duty and law have been viol; 
then show yourself fair and hones: enough 
to disavow frankly by the legislative brat 
of the Government the mischief wrought | 
executive officers. There is no other g tee. 
native. That is the only way in which, as the 
matter naw stands, our position can be { 
protected, and it is a bold, manly, and hate 
way; it is the only course worthy of this gre; 
Re ‘public. Those who by small quibbles 

to conceal what is visible to the whole w, r 
or by little technicalities to justify that whi i 
if it exists, is clearly wrong, those are the 


ue 


men who endanger the interests and who cow. 


0eg 


ite d. 


| promise the good name of this country. [tj 


only by brave, open, honest action that . 
can save both, and therefore | am not afry 
to stand upon the floor of the American qa. 
ate demanding inquiry and denouncin g wha 
is wrong; E [ remember well, as you m 
remember it, that Cobden and Bright, when 
boldly Rehon ieee in the British Parliam 


| the course that was pursued by the Gover 


ment, and describing the consequences thet 
would follow a violation of neutral duties, wer 
far better patriots than those who let the 
Alabama sail. ‘They, too, were denounced 
for the bold words they spoke; but would, 

England have avoided the perplexing diff 
culties still causing so much anxiety, wou'd 
not England now stand in a far more enviah 

position before the world had their prudent 
and patriotic advice been heeded? Let us 
learn from their great example that fearless 


| honesty is of all policies the safest. 


| duction of this amendment. 


Mr. President, I must now allude to a 
matter which is of a somewhat painful nature, 
It is the amendment to this resolution brought 
forward by the Senator from New York. | 
reads as follows: 

And that said committee also inquire and report 
whether any member of the Senate, or any other 
American citizen, is or has been in communication 
or collusion with the Government or authorities of 
France, or with any emissary or spy thereot, in refer- 
ence to the said matters. 

Iam free to confess that I regret the intr 
1 regret it for 


| the gentleman who introduced it. First, let 


me tell the Senator that as he and the Sen 
ator from Indiana have already said thing 
insulting to the Government of Germany, s 
he in this amendment puts forth a thing 


| scarcely less insulting to the Government of 


France. It cannot be unknown to the Sen- 
ator that spies are used by respectable (ov 
ernments only in times of war, and that when 
we accuse a Government of sending into 4 
friendly country spies in time of peace, it may 
well be taken as a charge severely reflecting 
upon its character. I would for this re ason 
suggest to the Senator from New York t 
withdrawal of the word ‘‘ spy.”’ 

But, sir, the meaning and purpose of tl 
amendment are easily understood. eboayes cat 
entertain any doubt as to the men to whom i 
points. It points to the Senator from Mass: 
chusetts, [Mr. SuMNER;] it points to me; and 
it points to the Marquis de Chambrun, whose 
name has repeatedly been mentioned in this 
debate. It suggests that collusion may have 
taken place between these two Senators and 
the agent of a foreign Power; undoubtedly, 1! 
the word had any meaning at all, collusion 0! 
an improper nature and for improper oa 
poses. If the amendment has any meaning 
it must have this. 

Now, sir, I shall vote for this amendmet 
and I will give Senators a piece of evidence 
in advance. This evidence will facilitate the 


understanding of this proposition. 


As to the French emissary and spy allad led 


to in this resolution, the Marquis de Cha 


ti 


brun, I am well acquainted with him. He 18 
a member of one of those old French families 
who are known and remarkable less by the’? 


—_— 
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riches than by the eulture of their minds and 
choir honorablé ambition. In fact, he is an 
excellent representative member of that class ; 
fn» knowing him well, as I do, I may say that 
i have but seldom in my life met a man of 
more cultured mind and of more varied inform- 
ation in many branches of knowledge than he 
a He is not, as the opprobrious terms 


yossesses 


Sa l 
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certain knowledge which forced the impres- 


sion upon my mind that there was something | 


rotten in this affair, I did ask the Marquis de 
Chambrun, of whom I learned quite accident- 
ally that he knew something about the matter, 
why he had not spoken of it to me betore. 


This was not months, but a very few weeks 


applied to him by the Senator from New York | 


might lead you to believe, an adventurer. His 
cocial position in France is a most honorable 
| think the name of Alexis de Tocque- 


one. ° ° . 
ville is well known in this country. He is that 
creat French writer whose philosophical mind 


has shed more light upon the nature and char- | 


»erer of our institutions than you will find in 


the writings of any other author living or dead. 


I: is a Somewhat noteworthy circumstance that | 
' 


the Marquis de Chambrun was one of the inti- 
mate friends, | might say one of the favorites, 


of this sae Alexis de Tocqueville; so much 


<, indeed, that in what I might call his dying 
letter, de Tocqueville referred in a most inter- 


. . | 
esting manner to the marriage which had been 
contemplated for the Marquis de Chambrun by | 


‘he de Tocqueville family, and which was 
shortly before his death consummated. It was 
the marriage of Mademoiselle de Corcelles with 
the Marquis de Chambrun. ‘The letter, which 
forms part of the collection I now hold in my 
hand, speaks of this marriage as * our affair,’’ 
and a note appended to the letter states that 
“de Toequeville could properly call it ‘our 
aflair,’ for his high estimation of M. de Cham- 
bran made him anxiously forward this match. 

Its conclusion was one of his last pleasures.’’ 

Ihe other party to this marriage, Made- 
noiselle de Corcelles, now the Marquise de 
Chambrun, is the great granddaughter of La 
Fayette whose name is no less known and 
highly revered in this country. 

So, sir, it would appear that this gentleman 
is, after all, not a waif that was accidentally 
thrown upon our shores, not a mean, small 
adventurer, who came here perhaps for the 
purpose of taking money out of other people’s 
pockets by doubtful means to put it into his 
own. And even at this very moment some of 
the gentlemen whom we have sent to the high 
court of arbitration at Geneva are introducing 
themselves to the minister of foreign affairs of 
the French republic, M. de Remusat, who is 
connected in close family alliance with the 
Marquis de Chambrun, with letters of recom- 
mendation from the same gentleman who yes- 
terday was denounced on this floor as a mean 
Claims agent and a spy. 

Sir,there is the ‘‘spy’’ of the Senator from New 
York. Seven years ago the Marquis de Cham- 
brun came to this country, then intrusted by 
his Government with the mission of studying 
the American tariff and of aiding the French 
legation here in business connected with that 
subject. Afterward his Government gave him 
the office of legal counsel to the French lega- 
tion, and as such he is acting now. 

I say | have known him long, making his 
acquaintance in the year 1865. Italways was 


4 pleasant one, and I may say that in the long | 


intercourse of years that acquaintance has 
ripened into friendship founded upon mutual 
esteem. So much have I to say about the 
Marquis de Chambrun. 

And now, sir, let me add that the Marquis 
de Chambrun was not the man who gave me 
that information about this case which made 
itappear to my mind thatan investigation was 
necessary. 

Mr. SUMNER. Nor to me either. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Nor, as the Senator from 
Massachusetts says, tohimeither. Nor was it 
any other Frenchman orforeigner. I received 
that information shortly before Christmas from 
an American citizen of most respectable stand- 
ing; and I will inform the Senator from New 

ork, furthermore, that having thus received 





| York also what 
| only thing about this whole business that I 


ago, and then, sir, deeming it necessary that 


violations of law and corrupt practices in this | 


| Government should be inquired into, I not 
| only considered it my right, but my duty to 


obtain information wherever I could get it, 


and | received such information from him as | 


| he was willing to give me. 


And now let me tell the Senator from New 
that information was. The 


ever received from the Marquis de Chambrun, 
not already published and open to the eyes of 
the world, in newspapers and official docu- 
ments, was that letter of the Secretary of War 
to the Secretary of State which figures in the 
preamble to the resolution before us. When 
he spoke to me about it, | asked him how he 
could divulge that letter, and his reply was— 


|} and knowing the man | think it will appear 


\| all. 





| Senator know why I did not do it? 


so—that the letter was read to him by the 
Secretary of War in the presence of several 
gentlemen, and when, the next day, he asked 
him whether he did not consider-it a confi 
dential document, the Secretary of War said 
emphatically he did not, and wanted to have 
it spread broadcast before the country. 
is my piece of evidence. There you have it 
I give it willingly before the committee 
of investigation can ask for it. 

But what is the spirit of this amendment ? 
I have already said that I regretted it for the 


This || 


sake of the gentleman who had introduced | 


it. Ido not know that | can make myself 


intelligible to his mind or to his moral feeling | 


except in one way: suppose I had introduced 
an amendment to this resolution providing 
that the committee should inquire also whether 
or not all those who had given Mr. Remington 
letters of introduction to parties in France had 
been actuated by corrupt motives? Does the 
Because I 
considered it infinitely beneath me. [Applause 
in the galleries. } 

Mr. CONKLING. If the Senator will al- 
low me, the Senator from New York has a 
very differeut reason from that for knowing 
why the Senator did not introduce it, and that 


| reason leads me to inquire of the Senator | 
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to Mr. Remington, when he knew, if he knew 
anything about it, that the note was nothing 
but the note of a neighbor addressed to a 
neighbor in common justice and fair play. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Does not the Senator from 
New York remember that when I spoke of 
this | repeated time and again, of course this 
is nothing but a mere act of neighborly friend- 
ship, which was perfectly right and proper? 

Mr. CONKLING. No, Mr. President, if 
the Senator appeals to me, | do not know that, 
nor does the Globe show it. I know that the 
Senator for some purpose dragged in here the 
allegation that | had indorsed the letter of the 
Secretary of War, and | know that | acquainted 
him with the fact as it was; and, although Ido 
not know, | believe that the Senator means, 
by his intimation of a moment ago, to signily 
to those who hear him that I wrote for Mr. 
Remington a letter of introduction to France, 
as he chose to phrase it. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Iam looking forthe words 
Lused. If the Senator cannot find them in 
the Globe, | am sure everybody else can. 

Mr. CONKLING. The place in the Globe 
where hestated over and over again, as | under- 
stood him, the propriety of my act? I should 
like to see that place in the Globe, or hear 
something read from it. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Here it is: 

“Certainly I would not find fault with the Senator 


from New York for giving him the letter as an act of 
friendship.’’ 


Will that do? 

Mr. CONKLING. It will notdo to support 
the Senator’s allegation, if that is his question, 
which was that he stated ‘‘over and over 
again’’ that what the Senator from New York 
had done was a proper act. Now he reads 
from the Globe the condescending statement 
that he would find no fault with the Senator 
trom New York tor doing so and so. 

Mr. SCHURKZ. Will the Senator credit me 


| when I say that 1 will search up for him the 


whether he means to state or to intimate that || 


I ever gave Mr. Remington a letter of intro- 


| duction to France? 


And while the Senator is looking for the | 
material to answer my question, | beg leave to | 
remind him that he saw fit on a recent occa- | 


sion in this body to assert that I had indorsed 
a letter written by the Secretary of War, which 
led me to acquaint him with the fact that | 


| had done no such thing, but had simply ad- 


dressed to Mr. Remington himself a note, the 


purport of which I stated. If, founding his 
remark upon that statement, the Senator 
means to say that I gave a note of introduc 
tion to France, as he expresses it, I should be 
glad to know that. 

Mr. SCHURZ. 


Now let me declare to the 


Senator that if he had given to Mr. Remington | 


| anote, and that note were now before me, stat- 


ing that he had investigated all his transactions, 
and that he would be very glad if the French 
Government would settle them, and that he 
took great interest in the case, | should not 
have been the man to move that amendment 


| to this resolution. 


Mr. CONKLING. Then, Mr. President, 


| allow me to inquire of the Senator why was he 


the man, and the only man, who dragged in 


| the fact, of no earthly importance, that he had 
| been told that I had written a letter to Mr. 


i 


Remington, orfor Mr. Remington, or relating 


| ing the 


places in which I spoke of it, not to detain the 
Senate any longer by looking at the Globe? 
‘The impression which | wanted to convey to 
his mind was simply this: that if his leiter had 
been couched in language very different from 
that which | have now before me, | should 
have considered it beneath myself to throw 
out an insinuation of an offensive kind against 
him, or even to move an amendment to this 
resolution pointedly charging Senators on this 
floor with improper collusion. 

Mr. CONKLING. Will the Senator allow 
me a moment? 

Mr. SCHURZ. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CONKLING. ‘The Senator has chosen 
for some purpose of his own to assume that 
the amendment is aimed at three persons, and 
three alone: himself, his friend from Mas 
sachusetts, and the Marquis de Chambrun, 
Without interrupting him at length, | beg to 
say to him that | have no occasion at ali for 
the regret which he expresses on my account 
for the introduction of this amendment. He 
has promised me his support for it. I assure 
him that I shall stand by it, and if after it is 
adopted I have any other power over it, I 
shall make it instrumental for the purpose for 
which it was intended, which is, not to fasten 
in any unfriendly spirit upon any or all of the 
three persons the Senator has named any 
imputation, but to ascertain with regard to all 
men, (including those three men, | have no 
hesitation in saying,) whether in truth by 
indirect, illicit, unusual, irregular means this 
proceeding has been trumped up or brought 
out of that which the statute read yesterday, 
and good morals and convenience also, con- 
demn as irregular correspondence and com 
munication between American citizens and 
foreign agents. 

One other word, and [havedone. Indraw- 
amendment I bad not the statute 
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before me, nor had I| seen it for a longtime. I 


drew the amendu rom a feded memory of 
the act of 1799 If the honorable Senator 
finds in it offer of phrase, before we vote 
upon it ] na ye very glad to have him re- 
duce it. or to reduce myself, to those pro 
por ns and to that scope which will properly 
‘ nce t inquiry and the information | 


Mr. SCHURZ. Ah, yes, sir. I have no 
loubt that what the Senator intimated to us 
just now 1 
Lhis matter 

Mr. CONKLING No doubt of it. 


Mr. SCHURZ. | have never doubted it. 


It, looks like { Laughter. | 

here 1 one peculiar feature about this 
matier, however, to which | desire to call the 
attention of the Senate. lhe Senator has 
referred to an old statute of 1799 which he 
yesterday held up betore our eyes. What is 
that statute? It threatens with imprisonment 
and fine those who are citizens of the United 
States and have any communication or corre 


pondence with any agent of a foreign Gov- 


1 


ernment by which either the measures of the 
Government of the United States are defeated 
or an influence exercised upon the action 
Oot that reign (rovernment, 


— 


s itute held up before our eyes in 
Llere stand 
, Senators not entirely 
unknown to the co intry, Senators whose rec- 
ord not entirely devoid of patriotism and 
ervice, Senators whose only aim and end is 


this case 18a most giorious thing. 


two American Senator 


igate the abuses of the Government 
and violatior of the laws. 


‘ n 
LO Ve 


hese Senators are 
met by one of the spokesmen of the Admin- 
istration, flourishing the statute in his hands, 
threatening them with fine and imprisonment! 
Indeed a most glorious s Let it be 
known in every nook and corner of this land, 
let the news 
nes of th hey ublic, that he who is in earnest. 
setling his face 


feartle ‘ purpose 


this siguificant spectacie ! 


pectacle ! 
go forth all over the vast bounda- 
against those in power with 
to detect fraud, to punish 
by ‘the powers that 
be’’ opened to him the prospect of adungeon! 
Why, , | never thought that the Adminis- 
tration was in a condition quite so desperate 
{Laughter.| Things are indeed de- 
How long will it be when 
you cann iooK for testimony even against 
cking, the Knights of the General 
Order, without having some statute dug up that 
will punish you for conspiracy? Glorious! 

Senator from New York 
thinks that he can in this way throw fear into 


violations of the law. ha 


as that. 


ve loping very tast. 


my soul, he will easily discover that he is 
mistaken. On the paths ol duty that | have 
walked | have seen men much more danger 
ous than he; and before a thousand of them 
my heart would not quail. Ay, sir, I will 


vote for his amendment, vote for it with all 
the scorn which it deserves. 

Another word to the Senators from Indiana 
and New York. 
they have been telling us that this resolution 

L think 
the Senator from Indiana knows well that if it 


lor want of better argument 
is meant to affect the German vote. 


had been desired to affect the German vote at 
a certain juncture when feeling ran very high, 
and when it would not have required much to 
set it in fiercer flames, and when I| used every 
influence in my power, little as it was, to have 
those sales of arms stopped and to have atthe 
same time that feeling soothed, he knows very 
well that if the German vote was affected, it 
was by the things that were done and not by 
any agitation. Had I known then what I know 
1ow about this business, (and I am free to say 
hat then I knew nothing but that arms were 
sold and went, cargo after cargo, to France, ) 
| might indeed have acted differently. 


? 
I 
‘ 


perfectly true He is in earnestin || 


very highly—not too highly, indeed. He who 
listened to them on Friday and yesterday might 
have formed the conclusion that they were 
decidedly ‘‘ sweet’ on the German-American 
citizens. [Laugbter.] I think their sweetness 
would have been much more appreciable had 


those two Senators, than whom there are no | 


others more influential with this Administra- 
tion, gone at the time when the arms were sold 
and used their burning eloquence and their pow- 
erful efforts to have the mischief stopped; for 
their power was far greater than my own and 
that of the Senator from Massachusetts, who 


| were then considered as being in opposition to 


Ah, sir, witness | 


the Administration. Yes, sir, they are rather 
sweet on the Germans, although certainly not 
too much so. They say that the Germans are 
a liberty-loving, intelligeut, patriotic people, 
all of which is true. The German-Americans 
love liberty; they are devoted to republican 
principles; but let me tell Senators there is 
another thing to which they are no less de- 
voted, and that is honest government. 

Both Senators have taken the trouble to 
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inform this body that no man in this country | 


owns the German-born citizens of this Republic. 


That is most certainly true, and I am proud | 


of it, for lam one of them; and I am sure 
nobody owns me. [ Laughter. ] 

No, sir, no man ownsthe German-American 
citizens of this country. No politician owns 
them, no Senator does; not even the President 
of the United States; but least of all are the 
Germans of this country owned by that class 
of politicians who desperately cling to the 
skirt of power through whatever mire that 
skirt may be trailed. [Applause in the galle- 
ries.] Least of all do they belong to that class 
of politicians who are ready to cover up any 
abuse, to justify any wrong, when the discov- 
ery, however useful to the public interest, 
might displease the Administration or injure 
the party. Least of alldo they belong to those 
politicians who will sacrifice truth and right, 
and justice, and honor, and public interest to 
the mere advantage of a party. 

No, sir, the Germans do not belong to any- 
body, and | am proud to say so. As one man 


| they fought the robber-nest of Tammany in 


| ple have heard that crack before. 


New York, and I trust you will find them in 
solid array fighting every Tammany, small or 
great, wherever and on whatever side they may 
tind it, 

An attempt has again been made to dismiss 
this whole inquiry by a erack of the party 
whip. Methinks those who make that attempt 
grievously mistake the spirit of the times. 
That popular voice which demands honest and 
pure government speaks far louder than the 
crack of any party whip. The American peo- 
They heard 
it at the commencement of this session, when 
what the Senator from New York was yester- 


| day pleased to call ‘the senatorial cabal”’ 


stood up here demanding an investigation into 
the abuses of the Government met with the 
reply that there were no wrongs to be righted, 
and those who insisted upon it were mere 


| mischievous plotters and base traitors to party 


and country. That was the cry; and yet when 
the inquiry was had, and only a corner of that 
vail was lifted which covers the public ser- 
vice, the reeking odor of corruption tortured 
the very nostrils of the nation. Do you think 
the people have forgotten it? ‘They remem 
ber very well that iniquity was exposed and 
the door was opened to reform because there 


| were some men who stood not in fear of the 


| denunciation again. 


I'he two Senators are praising the Germans || 


erack of the party whip. 

And now we hear this storm of cant and 
Gentlemen, do not de- 
ceive yourselves. The eyes and the ears of 
the people are open, and they have heard and 
seen already much which they will remember. 
No party ery will much longer befog their 
senses and stupefy their minds You may try 
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to throw suspicion upon the motives of thos 
who attack corruption, but it will be in vain 
The people understand that when motives tn 
called into question, the motives of those wh 
are serving as the henchmen of power are eo 
less open to doubt than the motives of aioe 
who spurn to seek its favors at the expense of 
an honorable independence and their ¢ 
tions of duty. Let me tell gentlemen that y, 
knew the road to patronage just as well a 
others; we did not walk it sacrificing that 
which was dearer to us. oe 

Sir, the crack of the party whip has lost jt: 
power in these days of ours. Mere party cay, 
lies stale and nauseating upon the stomach of 
the people. If you think that the moveme,, 
which is now growing all over this land jg g 
mere plot of politicians, you will soon dis 
cover your mistake. It is a new awakening 
of the public conscience. It is the reactigy 
against the easy political morals and the spiri 
of jobbery which have grown and been deye! 
oped in times of war and of great political 
excitement. It is an earnest uprising for ay 
honest and pure government. You canno 
repel that with party discipline ; you cannot 
baffle it with penal statutes. It may be a mere 
commotion to day; undertake to resist it, and 
you will find it a great moral political revoly 
tion to-morrow. Whatever others may do, | 
have taken my lot. It is to this cause that 
my heart is earnestly devoted, and with this 
cause I will stand or fall. 


Sse of 


mvie 


Sales of Arms to French Agents. 


SPEECH OF HON. O. P. MORTON, 
OF INDIANA, 
In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED States, 
February 21, 1872. 

The Senate having under consideration the re: 
olution in relation to the sales of arms to Frene\ 
agents— 

Mr. MORTON said : 

Mr. Presipent: For the time being I shal! 
pass by the discussion of the sale of arms. | 
regard that asa mere trumpery concern. {lhe 
arguments offered to show that our Govern 
ment has been derelict and has violated th 
law of nations and our own law will not beat 
examination for one moment, and are baril 
worthy to be regardedas arguments. But, sir, 
[ go back of that. I go to the purpose of this 
resolution. Igo back to the object of its intr 
duction. I go back to the purpose of forcing 
this discussion upon the country before an 
investigation could be had. That isthe material 
point. 

When the Senate adjourned last night I had 
just caused to be read a portion of a speech 
made by the Senator from Missouri on my lett, 
{ Mr. Bair, ] at Montgomery in Alabama some 
time in the month of October last, in which 
that Senator intimated that his colleague and 
other Republican Senators were remaining !! 
the Republican party for the present for a pur 
pose, and in which he further stated that his 
colleague had cut loose from this Administra 
tion and had burned his ships behind him. 
read from the speech of the Senator from 
souri on my lefi, because I think under all | 
circumstances, in view of the fact that he ts 
indebted to his colieague for a seat in this body, 
in view of their political connections known | 
the world, he is authorized to speak for his: 
league, and therefore | refer to his two speeches 
made in the South last fall. 

Mr. President, I owe good faith to the | 
that in good faith is carrying out the poi'c) 
that I believe essential to the salvation of ' 
country, and I owe good faith to the men 
act in good faith with me. Any man ha 


right to leave any party when it becomes “ls 
tasteful or unsatisfactory to him ‘rom 
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= - nein ae - 
those ause; but it occurs to te that he is bound to } is time to stop the growing encroachments of the You might just as well attack and denounce 
Vain, ark ublic way. 22d to make known his || CX¢cutive power ; the use of coercion oe bribery to || the principles of the party as attempt to de- 
doitin ap y per || ratify a treaty; the packing of a Supreme Court to iy party as Pp} , ae 
8 are purpose, and that he shall leave it in the same | relieve rich corporations; the seating of members || stroy the instrumentality by which those princi- 
! who frank and public manner with which he has |! oS Comers: lected by the pe ople; the resort to ples are to be carried out. Every assault upon 
re ho heretofore acted: with It. : ‘ || irreligion, or intemperance, and the surrender of the integrity of the Republican party is in its 
men The Senator from Missouri on my right |) individual freedom to those who ask that the prac- | nature essentially an assault upon the prinei- 
Se of ‘Mr. Scuurz] has declared on this floor that ae ae capes ae sone. poare oe tee. Sas . all. We ples of the party to bring about their defeat. 
vic Lv nace the Republican convention at Phila- || G&maee con ae ee ‘argest = asty OOR- Mr. President, I was speaking of the posi- 
in case t J : : ; sistent with public order, for the State self-govern- ||. . “ . pee g I 
at we delphia shall make a particular nomination he || ment, and for the nation a return to the methods of || tion of the Senator from Missouri as stated by 
ll as will not support it, and the men who are act- || peace and the limitations of power. || his colleague, and I might now here ask a ques- 
that ing with him in Missouri, and the men who as Mr. MORTON. On last F riday I had occa- || tion, and the Senator himself can put me right 
are known as the authors of what is called the | sion to comment upon that portion of the reso- || if 1 am wrong, because I do not intend to say 
st its Missouri movement are in open warfare against || lution which in effect declares the Ku Klux || one word that is unkind or unjust to him. IL 
Cant the Republican party itself, and have called a | law unconstitutional, I stated that that was || have a right to speak of his position before 
th of separate presidential convention to meet in | a resolution upon which the Ku Klux them- || the country. There is nothing personal in 
men the city of Cincinnati on the Ast of May to || selves could stand, It declares neutrality that. The question | put is this: whether, 
IS @ put aticket in the field in hostility to the ticket || between the Ku Klux and the Government of || since the first Monday of December, 1870, that 
\ dis S that shall be nominated in Philadelphia on the 1] the United States, a policy of non-interference, || Senator has voted with the Republican party 
eying sth of June. | and turns over the colored people of the South || on this floor upon any question of a political 
ction [ call attention to these facts that we may and the white Republicans in the South to the || character? 
Spirit know just where we are. I am not finding || tender mercies of that organization. But I | Mr. SCHURZ. What does the Senator 
evel fault with these gentlemen for what they are | now call the attention of the Senate to what || mean by a ‘question of a political charac- 
itical doing, but I am merely stating the situation. || follows that part of it: |} ter ?’’ 
rau { do not want to be cheated myself, and I do || _‘‘The resort to unconstitutional laws to cure the || Mr. MORTON. Is it necessary for me to 
Annot not want my party to be cheated. Let us all ee Mier Aisorder, inreligion. o intemperance, and || explain that? I take it for granted that the 
| é Bs idividual freedom to those who |} 
aLinot F act understandingly, and we shall be the bet- || ask that the practice or creed ef some shall be the |} Senator understands that and everybody else. 
mere ter able to comprehend the spirit and the pur- | law of all.” || If he can refer me to a vote of his upon any 
'y and pose of the movement in the Senate, and to I ask what does that mean? Are there any || question of a political character since the first 
VOU understand the whole political condition of {| laws of the United States having for their || Monday of December, 1870, that is not re- 
do, | the country. || object the cure of irreligion, or of a religious || corded along with that of his colleague and 
that The Cincinnati movement is a movement || character? Are there any laws of the United || the Democratic members of this body, I do 
1 thls against the Republican party, not simply against |; States which look to the surrender of individ- | not remember it. There may be such a vote. 
General Grant. The men who are carrying on || ual freedom to those ‘‘ who ask that the prac- || If there is, the Senator can state what it is. 
that movement have not said that they will || tice or creed of some shall be the law of all?”’ | Mr. SCHURZ. I think the amnesty bill is 
support anybody nominated by the Philadelphia || Have we any laws of that kind? What is the | a question of a political character, is it not? 
convention. They have put that convention || meaning of the insertion of this clause in that || The President of the United States recom- 
‘ON at Cincinnati upon a basis antagonistic to the resolution? It has a reference to the laws of || mended that an amnesty be given; and 1 am 
ee acknowledged principles and policy of the || the States, to what are called the Sunday laws. || sure that I voted for that. [Laughter. ] 
Republican party. It is a covert declaration against the Sunday || Mr. MORTON. The Senator says he voted 
S, | think a congressional movement of this || laws in the States. We know for what pur- | for amnesty. When did he vote for it? If I 
kind for the purpose of affecting a nomination || pose that is inserted here. We know who it || mistake not, when the vote was taken on the 
for President or a presidential election, known || 18 intended to influence by a covert declara- || amnesty bill the other day he voted against it, 
er to all the world as having that object and no || tion that the Sunday laws in the several States || or did not vote at all. 
‘renel other, is not sanctioned by the spirit.of our || shall be repealed. | Mr. SCHURZ. The Senator will pardon 
institutions. Why, sir, I remember, from read- Again, ‘‘to cure irreligion or intemperance.” | me. I voted in favor of all the amendments 
| ing the history of it, that in 1824 an attempt || Are there any laws of the United States look- || that were calculated to strengthen the amnesty 
shi was made by a movement in Congress to con- || ing to the suppression of intemperance? That || bill; but when finally the amnesty bill was 
is. | trol the nomination of a candidate for the Pres- || is not regarded as being within the purviewof || overburdened so that it could not pass in that 
Che idency, and how it was rebuked. I remember, || ‘)° legislation of Congress. We have never || way, I did not vote at all; and the Senator 
veri too, that in 1864 it was said that Mr. Lincoln || acted upon that subject, I believe, not even in || from Indiana will very well remember that he 
ad the had not ten friends on the floor of the Senate, || regard to this District; but here is a declara- | voted for all the amendments which he was 
} beat and that there were not fifty members of the || tiou that the laws of the States tending to pro- || sure would kill the amnesty bill. 
vardly other House who were friendly to him; but || mote temperance shall be repealed, and thrust- || Mr. MORTON. That is an explanation and 
it, Sit, the people were for Mr. Lincoln, as they are || ing the Sunday law question and the question || correction of a statement with an argument. 
rf this now for General Grant, and they overruled the || of intemperance into this platform for a pur- | The Senator says he voted against those amend- 
intro- spirit and the purpose of politicians in Con- || pose. I merely desire to call attention to the i ments that were valculated to kill the bill; but 
reins gress, as they will overthrow this attempt and || covert character of this part of the platform. } he voted, I think, for others; and if | remem- 
re an other attempts that may be made on this floor || _I intended to read an extract from the speech || ber aright, the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
terial to control the next. nomination for President || of Governor Gratz Brown, made at that con- || TRUMBULL] said he wanted to make the civil 
Thad by the Republican party. eo I have mislaid it in some way, and | we ee nee eee 
7 Mr. President, I call attention again to the || Cannot do so. few oe eee > BCep | 
me platform recently adopted at Jefferson City by Those who support that movement have | in such a form that it should change the 
f ao the movers for this independent convention, confessedly and avowedly placed themselves || naturalization laws. ; 
some and I shall ask the Secretary to read the prin- || 1" hostility to the Republican party and to its |; Mr. SCHURZ. The Senator will certainly 
which cipal resolution. As I had occasion to state || OTganization. Sir, parties are a necessity in | not doubt that [ advocated the policy proposed 
2 “-n on Friday, the platform is in every respect this country. It is a work of time to build up || by the President in his message to give as 
ug in Democratic, was adopted by the Connecticut || @ great party. rhey are not made to order. | large an amnesty as could possibly be got out 
A put Democracy, and breathes the spirit of hostility They cannot be gotten up in a day, nor can || of Congress; and I think that in that respect 
it his in every line of it, so far as it does not consist || they be made of disappointments ‘and per- || I showed myself a far better Administration 
istt of glittering generalities, to the Republican sonal grievances. a. hey can only be created || man than he did. <4 
hig party and to its principles and policy. It is by great events, They are brought together | Mr. MORTON. Ah, Mr. President, that 
aM true, it contains one resolution that the Dem- || by great public causes, Parties are a neces- || kind of thing will not do. I will not say it is 
es ocratic party cannot agree upon, and that is || SIty to the ‘arrying out of any principle or | very smart, but it, is dodging the main ques 
_, in regard to the tariff. It contains a resolu- || @°Y policy. The policy of the Government || tion. The Senator is for universal amnesty; 
li tion in regard to the tariff which, if it means depends upon the people, and the people can- || he cannot say that the President is for that; 
wn anything, means free trade—a thing which the || NOt execute any policy unless they act in con- | he cannot say that the Republican party 1s for 
i _ Democratic party can no more agree upon than || Cert, and when they act in concert that con- || that. The Democrats are all for er 
/ the Republican party can; but it is put in here |} Stitutes a political party. rherefore, political || amnesty. Are they, therefore, supporting the 
for a purpose. I ask the Secretary to read || parties are a necessity in this Government. | Republican policy? ‘The Senator stands with 
par) the resolution I have marked, as being the || [ regard the existence and the integrity of || the Democrats on the question of amnesty, as 
poli pivotal resolution in the platform. the Republican party as essential to the well- || he does upon all others so far as I know. 
; The Chief Clerk read as follows: | being and the prosperity of this nation, and || Mr. SCHURZ rose. 
2 eee ee eee that reason I resent any attack upon the || The PRESIDING OF FICER, (Mr. Bore- 
Partial suffrage. will » q the ee ‘itizgens || integrity of that party as of precisely the same || MAN in the chair.) Does the Senator from 
no more securely than say centralized cathacily.” It ract i ; i 


character as an attack upon its principles. || Indiana give way? 
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SENATI 

Mr. MORTON I cant go on if lam to 
pe} infed a t I 

fhe PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator 
from Indiana to yield 

Ni SCH 4 Wi the Senator asked 
mead and | merely want to ask him 

re . 

M IORTON Certainly, the Senat 
! i i ig i Whi | was 
pea t ne lay y he oor forty 

hie ery | Vy Six peeches 
I ‘ n yy y ) Hult not I 
me i Lau 

Che PRESIDE ‘GORKICKER. The Senator 
{ i. : 

Mr Mol Iq) \ I « V h to 
} ‘ ‘ y friend, but he 
I | ) I i le whil 

Mr (ti /, ( Anly All I wanted 
v i 

Mr. MORTON Now, in regard to amnesty, 
thie vf raid Vote al ili when tne vote 
wih THK | Why i i t rid { 

Mr. TRUMBULL. ‘The Senator from Indi 
ana tia I ig proper to atiude to mein retet 

imnesty | presume he does not wish 
lo piace I i e | n 

Mi MORTON Not at all, nor anybody 
‘ 

M TRUMBULL. The Senator cannot mis 
inderstand my } ion i think. Without taking 
up any cor lerabie time t ( cuss it, | cer 
tainly stated distinctly that | was forthe amnesty 
Dili AS we receiv l tL irom the Hou e, and | 
tuted that my reason tor voling against amend 
ments was that | thought they would embarrass 
I passage i may have been wrony 1n that. 
but that was my <« or | ed in good faith 
against all amendments, and so announced, 
upon the ground ¢t il | thoug they would 
defeat the amnesty bill In regard to what the 
Senator says about my wanting to make an 

ndment obnox ! thought thatif tha 
endment was adopted it would defeat am 
nesty, and being for amnesty I was unw ling 
to unite with the Senator from Indiana to pul 


an amendment on to the amnesty bill that I 
knew would deteal it, 


Mr. MOKTON 


Hy w di ithe Ne nator know 


that it would defeat it?) By voting against the 
b When if was put on lwo or three addi 
tional votes would have saved the amnesty 
bill lhe Senators. | believe, caused it to be 
understood that they were not pposed to th. 
civil rights | “as a separate measure, but they 
wer pposed to it on the amnesty bill; but 
when it was put on the amnesty bill the Sena- 
tor from Illinois voted against it, and the Sen 
ator ft M uri did not vote at all. 


Now, sir, that amnesty bill was not a party 
measure, and when tbe Senator trom Missouri 
refers to the amnesty bill as the only one upon 
which he has voted with = Republican party 
1: December, ISTO, ut 
estions for 
rr has voted 


iS CONTeSs1 ig Lihat upon a party qu 


Mr SCHURZ sae 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 


Senator from Indiana yield 7 
Mr. SCHURZ. As the Senator is referring 
to me, | suppose he has no objection to my 


making a remark ‘ 

Mr. MORTON. No, sir. 

Mr. SCHURZ. | can tell bim another polit- 
ical measure on which lon ted with the Re pl ib 
lican party, and that was the 
investigate the 


tom-house 


resolution to 
abuses of the New York cus 
{ Laughter. | 

Mr. MORTON. The Senator did vote in 
favor of that. but I regret that he impaired his 
vote very much on that question, he havi ng 
contributed to the understanding throughout 
the country that the majority of the Senate 


was opposed to that investigation. He now 


Sales of 


French Agents— Mr. 


Arms to 


claims the merit of having voted along with the 
majority of the Senate. I am glad to have 
him rectify this huge calumny that was sent 
abroad throu ghout the country even at this late 
hour; and this is another evidence that he has 
not voted solidly with the Democracy. 

Mr. SCHURZ. I remember another polit- 
ical measure 

The PRE SIDING OFFICER. 
Senator from Indiana yield ? 

Mr. MORTON. No, sir; I cannot yield. 

Mr. SCHURZ. If the Senator does not 
want to hear when I went with the Republican 
party on political measures-— 

Mr. MORTON. State it; state it. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Why, civil service reform. 

Mr. MORTON. When did th 
for that? 

Mr. SCHURZ. I say I supported civil ser- 
vice reform as strongly as [ could. 

Mr. MORTON. he Senator supported 
civil service reform. What civil service re- 
form He introduced a bill here some two 
years ago, I believe, in favor of civil service 
[ think the merits of that bill have 
not bes nh very fully con idered or adopted by 
but | make this prediction, that 
when there comes a practical measure for civil 
reform, 


Does the 


e Senator yote 


reform. 
the country ; 
ervice and the question comes up of 
sustaining the President in what he has done, 
the Senator will be found against it. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Did IL not vote for the res- 
olution of the Senator from Illinois ? 

Mr. MORTON. And I make the further 
prediction, and | think | have authority for 
that, that the Senator from Illinois who sits at 
the right of my friend, and who had much to 
say on the subject of civil service reform, 
will also be opposed to what has been practi- 
cally accomplished, or what is proposed to be 
lly accomplished, the Senator himself 
having said, I believe, since that message was 
sentin that he did not think much of com- 
petitive examinations, and that his idea of civil 
service retorm Was tO pass a law making ita 
penal otfense tor any Senator to recommend a 
man for an appointment. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Will the Senator allow 
me to say a word? 


Mr. MORTON. 


prac tica 


Certainly. 


Mr. TRUMBULL. Let me tell the Senator | 


that the very system which has been inaugu- 
rated was inaugurated on an amendment 
offered by me to an appropriation bill which 
passed Congress, and that when the President 
sent in his message stating what had been 
done and what he proposed to do, 1 took oeea- 

on to express my gratification at it. - 
very plan that has been adopted was under 
proposition introduced by me. 

Mr. MORTON. That is true; the Presi- 
dent acted under a section put into an appro- 
priation bill on the Senator’s motion, but the 
system adopted by the President has not re- 
ceived the approval ofthe Senator. If 1 remem- 
ber what the Senator said in reply to the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin, (and lam not mistaken, 
because | think I replied to the Senator at 
the moment, and | held him responsible to 
the country at that time for the declara- 
tion,) it was that so far as this system was con- 
cerned he did not think much of it; he did 
not think much of comp ‘tilive examinations. 
1 think he said he did not care anything about 
them ; but what he wanted was a bill making ita 
penal offense for members ot Congress to rec- 
ommend persons for office. I base my remarks 
upon What the Senator said at that time, and 
| again make the prediction that when the 
President's policy, which does present some- 
thing practical, (for the President has shown 
his taith byhis works,) comes before Congress 
for its adoption, it will not receive the appro- 
bation of those who have made the most clamor 
about civil service reform in this country. 


Morton . 


Mr. President, I was speaking at the tim 
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It was just so in regard to the repeal 
taxes a year ortwoago. We had hear 
deal about reducing taxation, but when th 
was a bill before the Senate which repea 
taxes to the amount of nearly ei; ghty mil] 
dollars, those who had been most clamor, 
about the repeal of taxes voted aguaiust 
bill. They wanted to take the taxes off 
articles that were in the other bill, thai 
not in that bill; 
And when we shall come to diminish taxa 
as we shall before this Congre ss adjor Ins. 
the amount of forty or fifty millions, [ 
predict we shall not have the votes of th, 
Senators, but they will be in favor Ol tak) 
the duties off of the articles that are not jy ; 
bill. 


ei 


Were 


was interrupted about the necessity of part 
in this Country; that we cannot carry on 
Government without parties; that an 
upon the Republican party is an attack 
its principles, and that I stand by the ki 
lican pariy 
as a partisan, but because it is indie 

to the execution of those great princi ola $a 
of that policy that I believe are viial to } 
|| country. I like independence, but | do , 
|| like that independence that reaches to the 
|| rifice of principle and the sacrifice of pol 
||} and when a man has used the party 


ya 


4 a Preat 


, 


‘ 


Pra 


4 


and so it will be found her, 


iW 


not for the sake of the party, uot 


and has climbed to the summit of his ambition. 


and then kicks it down, he cannot ther 
invest himself with the character of 

|| retormer or of a great patriot. If w 

to stand by Republican principles, we hav: 
to stand by the Republican party. 

Mr. President, during the war there we 
two armies. ‘There could not be a third. § 
pose a man had stepped out from the ranks 
the Union Army and had said, ** It is ti 
am a good Union man, but | do not like 1 
|| way you are carrying on the war, and the 
fore, if you please, | will fire awhile a 
parties, but chiefly at the army to which | f 
erly belonged,’’ what would you have call 
|| him? Now, we have not armies, but we ha 
|| parties, and we shall only have two pa 
| until the great questions growing out o! 
|| war are settled; and when a man steps out 
the Republican’ party and says, **! do not ii 
certain things, therefore, if you please, |» 
shoot a little at both sides, but chiefly 
Republican party,’’ what will you call bh 
[ Laughter. | 

Now, Mr. President, do these gent! 
who have left the Kepublican party and 
ted their fortunes with the Democracy exp 
leaven the whole Democratic lump? Dot 


expect the mountain to come to Mohammed, 


or will Mohammed have to come to the moun 
ain? Or rather, will they not be dissolv 
like flies in vinegar? 


into the Democratic party? If they sh 


even succeed in changing 1 its name, they could 
If the Democrat 


partly should for the time being agree 10 1a) 


not change its characte r. 


down its name and come over and sup} 
nominees of the Cincinnati convention, W 
that change the character of the organizat 


y 


A 


Will they not be fused 


Would it not in fact and in truth be simply U! 


old Democratic party? They would hav 
great mass of the votes; they would hay 
power; the mere change of name would 
more alter its character than a man’s char 


ter is changed by putting on another coal— 


not a bit. 
But, Mr. President, this union on the part 


these distinguished gentlemen with the Dew 
ocratic party presents, it seems to me, 4 very 
Wi 


dreary prospect. I once heard of a mat 
was asked to make a contribution to bul’ 


fence around a cemetery. He said he ‘ 


not see the use; those that were in could u 
il get out, and those that were out did not wa! 


» the 
tu 
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[ Laughter. ] That seems to me to 
be very much the condition of the Democratic 
ice but it appears there are some who 
a ‘ally do want to get into the Democratic 


at 


+> cet in. 


— aks Mr. President, in regard to the 
ispect of this controversy. I shall 
» little while now ask the attention of the 
ate again to the resolution and to the argu- 
sethat have been offered to show that our 
ernment has violated the law of nations. 


So 





uy 


fhe careass of this resolution now lies 
exposed to the public gaze, exhaling most 
*.ncive odors arising from the untruthful char- 
acter of its preamble and from its hostile pur- 
nea, The Senators on the other side have 
aaa ngaged in a great labor for the purpose 


f eonstructing a suspicion. That seems to be 
she height of their aspiration, to create a sus- 


wicion that our Government has done some- 
It has thus far been an inglorioas 


thing wrong. 


filyre, ‘They started out with an enormous | 


+ aor pancy of $1,700,000. That discrepancy 
-eytirelyabandoned. ‘The Senator from Mis- 

ri did not even refer to it yesterday. He 
admitted it away substantially in his speech on 
Thursday, and the Senator from Massachusetts 


Sales of Arms to French Agents—Mr. Morton. 


Mr. SCHURZ. Will the Senator permitme? 

Mr. MORTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SCHURZ. All I said about that was 
this: I just quoted from the Indépendance 
Belge, a very widely-read paper in Europe, 


the testimony of Le Cesne. 


even. | believe, in the course of an interlocu- | 


tory debate on Friday, admitted the discrep- 
, That is gone; the discrepancy is 
it of the case ! 
[hen we heard a great deal on Thursday 
om the Senator from Missouri about the ille- 
manufacture of cartridges. He substan- 
tially gave that up yesterday, and said he would 
‘further argue that question. He aban- 

it in a somewhatgraceful manner. My 
shakes his head. I think if his speech 
was in the Globe I could show it that he in 
substance abandoned the charge that we had 


ancy away. 


| 
d 


7 
il 


improperly and illegally manufactured ammu- | 


nition, 

[hen, Mr. President, the Senator on Thurs- 
lay last had much to say about an immense 

b’’ onthe part of the ‘** military ring,’’ In 
hisspeech yesterday he reiterated and repeated 
the substance of his speech on Thursday, but 
omitted anything about the ‘‘job.’’ There was 
not, | think, in his speech yesterday anything 
about the ‘*job.’’ That is given up. There 
was no single circumstance upon which that 
statement was first predicated. It ought never 
to have been made, because the Senator him- 


self, in his speech, went on incidentally to | 


exonerate everybody that would have been 
in the jobif there had been one; and yesterday 
the Senator had the grace to say nothing about 
the job. 
case. 

Mr. SCHURZ. May I interrupt the Sen- 
ator now to correct his statement? 

Mr. MORTON. Certainly. 

Mr. SCHURZ. 


on Thursday last. 
Mr. MORTON. 

peated it. 

not hear it. 


‘ 
\ 


The Senator says he re- 
I listened to his speech, and I did 
I am sorry it is not in the Globe 
his morning; but thinking that I heard every 
word, I failed to hear anything in regard to 
“the job.” 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to notice a little 
the points made yesterday by the Senator, and 
irst [ will come to the one new point-intro- 


1, . 
duced, so far as argument was concerned. He | 


made a ** new departure ’’ yesterday. He made 
‘point yesterday that he had not made before, 
and which he had admitted before could not 
vemade. He yesterday urged the point that 
our Government treated directly with the com- 
mission of armament at Tours. He read from 
the evidence of Le Cesne to show that Le Cesne 
‘uid before the court that he had negotiated 
“rectly with the Government of the United 


States 
— for arms. I am not mistaken about 
a 


I will consider the job out of the | 


I virtually repeated yester- | 
day my language upon that head which | used || 





Mr. MORTON. What did the Senator 
quote it for if it was not to make the charge 
and to bear out the charge that our Govern- 
ment had sold arms directly to France? It he 
did not intend to make that impression, he 
ought not to have read it. But it has been sent 
broadcast over this country for the very pur- 
pose of making that impression. The Senator 
now says he did not intend to say so. I am 
very glad to hear him say it. 

Mr. SCHURZ. I hope the Senator does 
not intend to misrepresent me. 

Mr. MORTON. I do not. 

Mr. SCHURZ. I merely said that here was 
the testimony under oath of Mr. Le Cesne, the 
chairman of the committee on armament of 
France, testifying before a court of justice that 


| they had been treating directly with the Fed 


eral Government of the 
that the arms were to be delivered on board 
free of charge. That is what I said. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Now, if my friend from 
Indiana will pardon me a moment, the Sena- 
tor from Missouri stated what was a grave 
error, because the paper that he read from 
and the part of it that he read from was the 
letter of a correspondent in the Jndépendance 
Belge, in which that correspondent undertook 
in his own way to tell the tale of what he 
wished to communicate to his paper; and he 
says, in speaking of the trial, from place to 
place, that Le Cesne did so and so; and that 
is the evidence on which the gentleman wishes 
to convict our Government! 

Mr. SCHURZ. That correspondence con- 
tains the report of the trial. Is that so? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. 

Mr. SCHURZ. What did it contain? 
have that paper. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I have the translation. 
[ handed both papers back to the 
Senator. 


United States, and 


not 


No, sir. 


You 


honorable 
1 happen to know what I am talk- 
ing about, too. 

Mr. SCHURZ. ‘‘ Correspondence of 
Indépendance Belge, detailing the trial of M. 
Place.”’ The testimony of M. Le Cesne is 
introduced in the following way: ‘*M. Le 
Cesne’’—shall I read it in French or in 
English? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. 
to me. 

Mr. SCHURZ. ‘‘M. LeCesne. II] n’y avait 
aucune dépense en dehors des cing pour cent 
alloués 4 M. Remington, puisque nous avions 
traité directement avec le gouvernement fédé 
ral des Etats-Unis, qui livrait les armes franco 
abord.’’ Which means in English: ‘‘ There 
was no expense outside of the five per cent. 
allowed to Mr. Remington, since we had 
directly treated with the Iederal Government 
of the United States, which delivered the arms 
free of charge on board.’’ That is what | read. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Now, I am very glad 
that my excellent friend has treated us to this 


Kither will be agreeable 


reading in the French language, because I am } 


sure that a Senator who carries French golors 
ought to speak the French tongue, as he does. 
{Laughter.] Now, I repeat what I stated 
before, which seemed to nettle my candid 
friend a little, instead of this being the testi- 
mony of M. Le Cesne, it is the correspondence 
of the Indépendance Belge, just as the New 
York papers contain correspondence of what 
was going on here yesterday ; and the reporter 
or correspondent or writer for th Indépe nd 
ance Belge, writing from Paris to his paper, 
and which the Indépendance Be lge sets up as 
its correspondence trom Paris, sends « letter 
dated at Paris on the 11th of October, beaded, 
‘*the affair of M, Thomas Place, ex consul 


GLOBE. 


TT 


SENATE. 


general at New York,’’ underthe head of *‘ an 
buse of contidence.’’ Inasmuchas | am not 
a brenchman, | have hed some members of 
my family translate ic for my use and that of 
my honorable friend, to see that I am correct. 
Instead of its undertaking to give a report of 


a 


the trial, it is the gossipy correspondence, that 
is always found in such papers, of a letter- 
writer, who says that the trial went on thus 
and so, and that the objects to be attained by 
it were thus and SO, und that this M. Place 
might have been tried before another tribunal, 
taking the risk of a heavier punishment, and 
all that, just as such correspondents go on ; and 
then occurs in his statement of the affair, or 
what took place, the statement that my friend 
lias correctly read, where he says that Mr. Le 
Cesne said in one paragraph that they treated 
directly with the Federal Government of the 
United Vhat is evidence, | repeat 
again, which the Senator calls official evidence, 
an official report of the trial, upon which he 
wishes to condemn his own country ! 

Mr. SCHURZ. Indi 
ana will allow me, | hold another paper here 
in my hand, which is the Courrier des Ktats 
Unis, in which you find a tull report, appa 
rently a phonographic report, of that trial ; 
and here is Mr. Le Cesne’s te stimony a great 
deal more fully given than it is in the Jadé- 
pendance Belge. Shall | read that to the Seu- 
ate also? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. 
Mr. SCHURZ. 
read it in Freneh ? 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, | certainly 
do not wish to be wanting in courtesy; but the 
Senator will now, if he reads that, get it into 
the reeord the fourth time—twice yesterday 
und twice to-day. It is a mere newspaper 
statement of what was said by this man upon 
the trial. Admitting now that he swore to i 
(and | am going to assume that to make it the 
strongest for the Senator,) admitting that it is 
a correct report of his evidence for the sake 
of the argument, and what is the result? 
Why, sir, according to the Senator’s own state 
iment on last Thursday, according to the do 
umentary evidence he introduced, Reming 
ton’s letter and Remington’s evidence 


otates. 


If the Senator from 


Just as it pleases you. 
‘* Mr. La Cesne’’—am I to 


upon 
the same trial, La Cesne swore to a falsehood. 
Now, putting it upon the ground that Le Cesne 
swore to that, | submit that the Senator him- 
self has shown before that it was a falsehood 
unequivocally. Here is the statement of the 
chiet of ordnance giving a detailed account 
of the arms sold, showing that every gun and 
every pound of ammunition was sold to mer- 
chants of the United States. 

hen we have the claim on the part of that 
Senator that Remington was acting as the 
Irance, and that Remington first 
bought this ammunition, and after he could 
not buy any longer, his character being found 
out, he bought through Richardson ; Schuyler, 
Hartley & Graham; and Boker & Co. Now, 
if the Senator’s statements are true, then Le 
Cesne’s evidence is false. 

Mr. SCHUKZ. Willthe Senator permit me 
a moment? If not, I will sit down. 

Mr. MORTON. I will give way to the 
Senator. 

Mr. SCHURZ. I mean to say simply this: 
Le Cesne certainly did not mean that he came 
to the United States in order to treat with the 
chief of ordnance or with the Secretary of War, 
but that he had his agent to do that business 
Ot treating. 

Mr. SUMNER. 
ton, says he did it. 

Mr. MORTON. 


meant was this: 


agent of 


And his agent, Reming- 


I presume what Le Cesne 
that the arms he purchased 
perhaps had been owned by the United States, 
and in speaking of getting them from the Uni- 
ted States he did not mean to say that he had 
not purchased them from private parties who 





ne 


i 
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had bought them from the United States. He 
spoke in general terms. I presume he did not 
mean to say that he had negotiated directly 


with the United States, knowingly upon the 
part of our Government, because if he had, he 
wi 1 have contradicted Mr. Remington’s own 
testimony as read by the Senator. Now Il am 
wil ‘to leave that 1 yiit there. 


ee 
Mr SCHURZ. Mr. Kemington reports that 
he did the treaung with the ordnance depart- 
ment 
Mr. MORTON. Mr. 
ré p rt any 
reports 


Remington does not 
ich thing, allow me tosay. He 
that he bought arms of the ordnance 
department, and so he did; but the ordnance 
department did not know at the time that he 
He was buying them 
When it turned out, accident 
ally, too, that the department learned that he 
was the agent of France, they refused to sell 
to him. ‘That is what Mr. Remington himself 
, and that is all there is aboutit. He 
came here as a merchant and bought arms 
Then, 
by an accidental statement on the part of 
Squire, General Dyer learned that he was the 
He communicated that fact 
to the Secretary of War, and the Secretary in- 

no more dealings with 


structed him to have 
Mr. Remington. These are the simple facts. 
perverted 


was the agent of France. 


AS amerchant 


report 


until some time in September, 1870. 


agent of lrance. 


Can they be tortured, can they be 
into anything wrong on the part of our Gov- 
ernment ? 

Mr. CONKLING. If the Senator will allow 
is this: we heard yesterday 
of a letter. or we had extracts from a letter 
alleged to have been written by General Dyer 
to Mr. Remington. As a part of the acci- 


me, another fact 


dents of this proceeding, we heard nothing, 


I believe, of the letter of Mr. Remington in 
answer to which it was written. 

Mr. MORTON. I shall read it. 

Mr. CONKLING. 1 will not, then, pro- 
ceed at length to say what I rose to sav; but 
I will merely remark that so far from Mr. 
Remington stating, as | overheard a Senator 
say aloud a few minutes ago, that he dealt 
directly with the Government, it was Mr. Rem- 
ington’s complaint to the Government that, 
being denied the privilege of dealing with it, 
he was compelled to buy of third persons and 


pay two prices; and when the Senator from | 


fndiana comes to read this correspondence 
fairly, (and if he does not it will be read before 
this debate is over,) the reverse of the state- 
ment we now hear will turn out to be true. 
Mr. MORTON.  Betore I proceed to the 
particular points raised, [ wish to state briefly 
the position of this argument at this time. 
lhe President, who was originally intended 
to be affected by this debate, is left entirely 
out. | believe it has not been pretended by 
the Senator from Missouri or the Senator from 
Massachusetts that the President had any 
agency, directly, or indirectly, in the sale of 
these arms to France. In the first place the 
President had no power upon the subject. 


The power to sell and the direction to sell | 
I 


were given to the Secretary of War by an act 
of Congress. He sells without any authority 
onthe part of the President. The act of Con- 
gress instructs and empowers the Secretary of 
War to sell, and the President has no power 
in the premises. ‘The power is taken out of 
his hands by the very terms of the statute read 
by the Senator from Missouri yesterday. Need 


I refer to it as establishing that proposition? | 


Mr. SCHURZ. 
question ? 


May | ask the Senator a 
lask, if the President has not 
power to order the sales, van the President 
order the stopping of the sales? 

Mr. MOR!YON. Lam now discussing the 
question of power. No, sir, he bas not the 
power to stop the sales either. Now, I pro- 
pose to settle this litle matter right here: 


“That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 


EE 





|| of ordnance ? 
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authorized and directed to cause to be sold, after 
offer at public sale on thirty days’ notice, in such 
manner,” &c. 

The power and duty are imposed by act of 
Congress upon the Secretary of War. They 
might have been imposed upon the Secretary 
of the Senate by the same act in the same way, 
and the Presideut would have no more power 
to interfere in the one case than the other. 


Therefore, the President has no power in the | 
matter, and it is not charged, I believe, there | 


has not been courage to charge on this floor 
that the President has had any agency, directly 
or indirectly. He is out of the case. 

Now | come to the Secretary of War. He 


has already been acquitted by the Senator || 


from Missouri fully, and [ shall refer to that 
acquittal of his in his speech of Thursday last. 
Again, yesterday, in speaking of the Secretary 
of War, | believe the Senator said—I have not 
his speech, but he will correct me if | am mis- 
taken—that he did not know that the War 
Department knew anything about it. 

Mr. SCHURZ. I did not refer to the War 
Department at all in that connection yesterday. 

Mr. MORTON. I think the Senator used 
that phrase, but perhaps not; I may be mis- 
taken. But now] will read what he said about 
the Secretary of War on Thursday: 

**Now, Lam very far from asserting that the ord- 
nance department, when it sold these fifty thousand 


Springfield nusketsand those numbers of thousands 
of carbines, was at that time awarethat Mr. Rem- 


ington was the paid agent of the French Govern- | 


ment. The Secretary of War says he did not know 
it, and I certainly presume he did not.”’ 

Mr. SCHURZ,. Will the Senator permit me 
to say to what that referred ? 

Mr. MORTON. I will certainly yield to the 
Senator, but I submit that I cannot go on with 
this constant interruption. 

Mr. SCHURZ. 1 merely wish to say that 
this referred to the first lot of fifty thousand 
Springfield muskets. 

Mr. MORTON. I know it refers to that, 
and it refers to the very time the Secretary of 
War stopped the sale because he found out 
that Remington was the French agent. 

Mr. SCHURZ. 
transaction. 

Mr. MORTON. Iwillgo on and read. The 

Senator has taken occasion several times in 
the course of this debate to say that he believed 
the Secretary of War was an honest man; that 
he did not mean anything wrong, but that he 
was a victim. In the conclusion of his speech 
on Thursday last he said: 
_ ‘Understand me well. 1 am by no means will- 
ing to cast any os of that kind upon the Sec- 
retary of War. have always esteemed him an 
honest man, and I do believe that in these transac- 
tions he is rather a victim than a guilty coactor. 
But, gentlemen, do not close your eyes to one fact— 
and here I will express myself frankly and boldly. 
There is an impression prevailing in this country 
that somewhere in this Government there sits ‘a 
military ring,’ which is exercising an unwholesome, 
a far-reaching, a corrupt and dangerous influence 
upon this Administration.” 

Here is a full acquittal of the Secretary of 
War. Now, the Secretary of War being ac- 


quitted, who next is responsible, if anybody? | 


We come down to the chief of ordnance, a 
gentleman of high character, who has had this 
business in charge. He is not a partisan of 
the President, a military officer holding his 
office by rank, an old ordnance officer, and, 
if there is anything in politics, a Democrat 
in politics. Itis brought down to him. Are 
these Senators willing, even indirectly, to cast 
au aspersion upon the character of the chief 
I hope not. 

Now, I wish to come to a part of the Sena- 
tor’s speech of yesterday which I find in the 
report of the Associated Press, reading thus: 


**Mr. Scuurz said that the Secretary of War and 
chief of ordnance had some doubt about the pro- 
priety of their action at the time, and he had a let- 
ter from the chief of ordnance to General Belknap, 
stating that the arms so sold were fit for the United 


\| States service,” 


the United States, but he said that t} 


| going to show that they were not fit for y) 
service of the United States, and had peg, 





| whole of that paragraph ? 
| also. 


No; it refers to a previous | 
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Now, to set this whole matter right | 
read from that letter; | have it here. 
not say that they were fit for the ser 


shal| 
He d q 
Vice of 


7 : 1€ arms 
issued were serviceable, as they were for arty 


of the kind; but | shall read the documen: 


} 


discarded by the Government of the Unite 
States : 

‘In reply to the inquiry as tothe quality of stores 
sold by the department, [ have to say that all orj 
nance stores disposed of as serviceable Were believed 
to be serviceable and fit for issue.” 

He did not mean that they were servicegh}, 
for the United States and of the kind we wer 
using, but that of the kind they were service. 
able and fit for use. Of that there is no ques 
tion; but I will show before I am done that 
they had been discarded before that time anj 
were for sale, and some of them are stil] oy 
hand and for sale. I therefore put that state. 
ment at rest. ; 

Mr. SCHURZ. Will the Senator read th. 
I have it before me 


Mr. MORTON. I have read it. 
to have the whole letter read. 

Mr. SCHURZ. I will remark to the Sep. 
ator that I read that whole paragraph here, 
before the Senate, yesterday. 

Mr. MORTON, IL have got the letter here 
aud I will read on from where I stopped: 


I intend 


They were so borne upon the property returns 
of the arsenals, and were regarded as serviceable by 
the commanders of the arsenals. They were consid- 
ered as fit for issue to our troops.” 


Mr. SCHURZ. Precisely; that is it. 

Mr. MORTON. They were considered as 
fit for issue. ‘They were in good order. That 
is all this means to say. I shall show from 
the report of the ordnance department that 
this very pattern had been discarded and 
another adopted. And when the Senator 
aimed to make the impression that these arms 
were the arms which were then being used by 
our Army, that was not the fact. They were 
simply in good condition to be issued to our 
own troops, but they had been superseded. 

Now, Mr. President, | come to this whole 
statement of Mr. Remington, and I will asan 
explanation of Mr. Remington’s letter ask the 
Secretary to read a letter written by Mr. Rem- 


| ington to the Secretary of War on the 6th of 
| December, 1871. - 


The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
W aSHINGTON, December 6, 1871. 
Sir: The integrity and standing of our house hav- 


| ing been called in question in some of our recent 
| transactions, we deem it a proper favor to solicit 
| from the War Department asan auxiliary for our 


Vindication such an indorsement of our character 
and standing as manufacturers and dealers in arm: 
as its records may present, and its opportunities dur- 
ing our long dealings of judging of these points have 


| been afforded our Government. 


We therefore request a letter from the War De- 
partment covering these points. We also desire for 
our vindication the facts, under your official seal, 
connected with the purchase by us of fifty thousand 
Springfield muskets, cleaned and repaired, on the 
28th of September, 1870, and the sale by the War 
Department, on the 23d of October, of three hundred 


| thousand muskets. The verification of the fact that 


we were prohibited, in the latter transaction, from 
purchasing, and were thus compelled to resort 
other parties to make them, is also solicited. 

_As our loyalty during the recent rebellion in the 
United States has also been questioned, we desire (0 
trespass on your kindness further by asking yout 
indorsement in this respect. 

Hoping for a favorable and early reply to our re 
quest, we remain, very respectfully, your obedient 
servants, . * ‘ANS 

E. REMINGTON & SONS. 

P.S.—We would also be pleased to be informed 
whether the arms and ammunition, when sold, were 
considered as in a serviceable condition. § _.. 

E. REMINGTON & SONS. 
y - ° ’ 
To the Secrerary or War, Washington, D. . 

Mr. MORTON. This letter called out the 
letter written by General Dyer to Mr. Reming: 
ton that has been commented on, and — 
the staple of the evidence on the other side; 


and | 
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ant 
this: ee" See 
“We also desire for our vindication the facts, 

sder your official seal, connected with the purchase 
une of fifty thousand Springfield muskets, cleaned 
by us epaired, on the 28th of September. 1870, and 
and ry by the War Department, on the 23d of Octo- 
=" f three hundred thousand muskets. The veri- 
oe ee of the fact that we were prohibited in the 
os r transaction from purchasing, and were thus 
vompelled to resort to other parties to make them, 
is also solicited.” 


here is the explanation of the whole thing. 
He wants the War Department to say that after 
ie had bought the fitty thousand muskets he 


i I first call the attention of the Senate to 


Sales of Arms to French Agent 


was prohibited from buying any more, and that | 


jhe was compelled to resort to private persons 
for the purpose of getting the residue. 
Mr. SCHURZ. Does the letter contain any- 


thing about the Richardson purchase and about | 


the fifty batteries of artillery? 

Mr. MORTON. Why, Mr. President, it 
speaks of all the rest. He speaks of those 
things 1 suppose that are in controversy over 
there, and he says that after buying the fifty 
thousand they would allow him to buy no more, 


aud that he was compelled to resort to private | 


parties, and of course he had to pay those pri- 


vate parties their profit; and that is the way || 


the difficulty came in between him and the 
French Government. They regarded him as 


their agent; they thought they had to pay him | 


nothing but the five per cent., or two and a 


half per cent.; and he explains to the French | 


Government that after he had bought fifty thou- 
sand muskets the War Department found out 
that he was the agent of France and would mot 
sell him any more, and he had to buy in a 
roundabout way; he had to go and get private 
parties to buy; they had to have their profit, 
aud of course he was charged that in his ac- 
count, and he wants this fact verified as an 
important fact to him. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Is it known to the Senator, 


periiaps, that these immediate parties sold to | 


Remington for about the same price, I think 
quile so, that was paid to the War Depart- 
ment? 

Mr. MORTON? I think I heard the Sena- 
tor state that substantially on Thursday. That 
is the principal means I have of knowing it. 
| am not so tamiliar with the French accounts 
But the important point and the 
explanation of the whole thing—and it sweeps 
away all this fog, it leaves no excuse for say- 
ing a word further on the subject—is that Mr. 
Remington here states: ‘‘ 1 want the War De- 
partment to certify that after | had bought 
fifty thousand of these arms and you had found 
out that I was a French agent, you sold to me 
no longer, and I was compelled to buy through 
private parties, and that will be my explana- 
tion to the French Government of the charges 
Ihave made.’’ That is all there is of it. And 


he says in conclusion: 


“ We would also be pleased to be informed whether 
the arms and ammunition, when sold, were consid- 
ered in a serviceable condition.” 

That is the way that is called out; it is a 
postscript to Remington’s letter. In other 
words, ‘* Were these arms and was this ammu- 


as he is. 


nition in good condition when it was sold; | 


have Idone my duty; have I exercised reason- 
able diligence in the purchase of these things ; 


Mr. Remington by the Secretary of War. | 
send it to the desk to be read. 
[he Chief Clerk read as follows: 


War DepartMent, December 6, 1871. 
GENTLEMEN: Your letter of the 6th instant was 
reterred by me to the chief of ordnance, whose 
report thereon I herewith transmit for. your inform- 
ation anduse. The report is as follows: 


ORDNANCE OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, December 6, 1871. 

Sir: I have the honor to report, in answer to the 
letter of E. Remington & Sons, that the house of 
K. Remington & Sons has been well and favorably 
known to this department for more than twenty-five 
years, during all of whicao time it has had its con- 
fidence. 
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The contracts made by this department with E. | 


Remington & Sons, during the war of the rebellion, 


were very extensive, amounting to millions of dollars, | 


and were faithfully and satisfactorily perf»rmed. 
As manufacturers of arms during the rebellion 


and since, their house has deservedly enjoyed ahigh | 
reputation. No house in the country has enjoyed | 


more fully the confidence of the War Department 
than theirs, and its ability to fulfill all contracts 


| made with the War Department has never been 











will you say now what the condition of these | 


things was when they were sold by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States?’’ And the 
aiswer is ** good,’’ in this letter. 

Again he Says: 

_ As our loyalty during the recent rebellion in the 
oo States has also been questioned, we desire to 

spass On your kindness further by asking your 
indorsement in this respect.” 

This letter was received by the Secretary 
of War, and he referred it to the chief of ord- 
hance; and now I shall ask to have the whole 
etter of the Secretary of War read. We have 
had some extracts that fail to show its true 
cuaracter. Here is the letter addressed to 


il 


doubted. Itsloyalty has not, tomy knowledge, been 
questioned. 

Since the close of the rebellion this department 
has, with the sanction of Congress, been engaged in 
selling arms and other ordnance stores, and the 


house of E. Remington & Sons has frequently been | 


a purchaser. Between the Ist of July and the mid- 


dle of October, 1870, extensive sales were made by | 


this department to that house, among them a sale 
of fifty thousand cleaned and repaired Springfield 
muskets, at five dollars each, on the 28th of Septem- 


ber, 1870. There was very little demand tor this | 


grade of arms at that time. and the price was con- 
sidered as very low. 

The demand for Springfield muskets increased 
rapidly from that time, and when I returned to duty 
in the ordnance office about the middle of October, 
1870, I found a number of bids for such arms on file, 
and bidders anxious to purchase; so anxious in 
fact were they to secure them that Ll immediately 


decided to recommend that no sale should be made | 


until after bids for Springfield muskets had been 
invited by this department. 


My recommendation to that effect received your | 


approval, and I immediately invited by letter bids 
from all the pripcipal dealers in arms who were 


known to the department. Halfan hour before the || 


time fixed for opening the bids, Mr. Squire, who 
was known to be an agent of the house of E. Rem- 


ber of that house which stated that E. Remington & 


| ington & Sons, showed me a dispatch from a mem- | 


Sons were agents of the French Government, and | 


authorized to purchase arms for it. The object of 
Mr. Squire in exhibiting this dispatch te me ap- 


peared to be to prevent the arms from faliing into | 


the hands of parties who would extort a high price 
from him for them. He seemed anxious to purchase 
arms from the department at as low prices as he 
could get them. 

I postponed opening the bids, and immediately 


| showed the dispatch to you, and you promptly told 


me to suspend the sale and not to entertain any bid | 


ot Mr. Squire or Remington & Sons tor arms, &e. 
You told me that you would not allow arms to 
be sold to any agent of either belligerent (France 


| or Prussia.) I communicated this decision to Mr. 


Squire and invited new bids for the arms. 

A few days afterward [ sold a large number of 
Springfield muskets upon bids which I[ had invited 
atter the above interview with you had taken place. 
New Springfield muskets brought from $12 05 to 
$12 30, and cleaned and repaired $9 30 as per instruc- 
tions to the ordnance agent, as follows: 

ORDNANCE OFFICE, 
Wark DEPARTMENT, October 20, 1870. 

Sir: Mr.Charles Wright having failed to put up 
the required margin of twenty percent. of the amount 
of his bid for arms and ammunition within the time 
limited by the terms of sale, his bid has been rejected 
and the following awards have been made, namely: 

To Austin Baldwin & Co.: 

40,000 new Springfield muskets, caliber 58, at 
$12 30 each. 

110,000 cleaned and repaired Springfield muskets, 
caliber 58, at $9 30. 

To Herman Boker & Co.: 

50,000 new Springfield muskets, caliber 58, at 
$12 10 each. 

‘To Schuyler, Hartley & Graham: 

100,000 new Springfield muskets, caliber 58, at 
$12 05 each. 

You are authorized to deliver the ordnance stores 
to the parties named above, at New York city, with- 
out charge for boxes. 

Certified checks, or their equivalents, for twenty 
per cent. of the amount of each must be deposited 
in your hands as follows: Messrs. Austin Baldwin & 


CL 


Co., Herman Boker & Co., Schuyler, Hartley & | 


Graham, by four o'clock p.m. on Friday, the 21st 
instant. 


tions, and no departure whatever from them will be | 


permitted. 
Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
A. B. DYER, Chief of Ordnance. 
Major 8. Crispin, Box 1811, New York, 


s—-Mr. Morton. 


| lation of the law. 


| tridges. 
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It was known at the time that these arms were in 
demand, and [ consider the prices realized perfectly 
fair; and I would not have sold new Springfields 
at less than twelve dollars per arm, cleaned and 
repaired at less than abeut the price paid, say $9 30 
per arm, nor the breech-loading Springfield at less 
than $21 60, their cost to the Government. 

As early as the 4th of October, 1870, during my 
absence trom duty in the ordnance office, the War 
Department had decided not to sell new Springfields 
for less than twelve dollars, nor cleaned and re- 
paired Springtields for less than eight dollars; and 
before my return to the oflice on the 13th of October, 
1870, bids higher tban eight dollars had been received 
at the ordnance office for cleaned and repaired 
Springfield muskets, 

In reply to the inquiry as to the quality of stores 
sold by the department, I have to say that all ord- 
nance stores disposed of as serviceable were believed 
to be serviceable and fit for issue. They were so 
borne upon the property returns of the arsenals, and 
were regarded as serviceable by the commanders of 
the arsenals. ‘Chey were considered as fit for issue 
tu our troops, 

The cartridges which were sold had been duly 
inspected betore being received by the United States, 
and were regarded as serviceable and fit for issue 
when sold. 

In confirmation of what L have previously stated 
herein as te the standing of the house of E. Reming- 
ton & Sons, | will add, that the report made to the 
Secretary of War in 1862, by the commission on ord 
nance and ordnance stores, and which is on file in 
this bureau, shows that their house was regarded 
by the commission as eminently loyal and patriotie. 

For evidence of this you are respectfully referred 
to the report of the commission, and particularly to 
the letter of General Holt, an extract trom which is 
here given: 

“Among the proposals is that of E. Remington & 
Sons for torty thousand Springfield muskets at six- 
teen dollars each, which is the best offer made. We 
recommend, as a means of fixing the price of this 
arm ata fair rate, that the proposal of KE. Reming- 
ton & Sons shall be at once accepted, and a contract 
closed with them. 

**Mr. Remington is one ofthe oldest manufacturers 
of arms in the United States, is a man of high char- 
acter and undoubted responsibility, and has, in his 
conferences with us, displayed public spirit that 
canuot be too strongly commended. His example, 
if properly encouraged, will prove invaluable to the 


Government. J. HOLT, Commissioner.” 


Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
A. B. DYER, 
Chief of Ordnance United States Army. 
To the SkcrEeTARY OF WAR. 
I have caused the official seal of the Department 
to_be herewith affixed over my signature. 
Very respectfully, X&e., 
WM. W. BELKNAP, 
Nec retary of War. 
Messrs. E. Remineton & Sons, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. MORTON. Now, Mr. President, | 
appeal to the candor of all who, hear me if 
there is anything in that letter, from first to 
last, which can possivly implicate our Gov 
ernment, either in its good taith or in a vio- 
They answer the request 
made by Mr. Remington. .They say he is an 
old arms’ merchant, an old manufacturer, of 
twenty-five years’ standing, a man of good 
character. ‘They go on to siate that they had 
refused to sell him arms after it was found out 
that he was the agent of the French Govern 
ment. They then state that arms had been 
sold after that to parties not known to be con- 
nected with the I'rench Government, and they 
give their names. ‘These were sold on the 
20th of October: Baldwin & Co. forty thou- 
sand new Springfield muskets, one hundred 
and ten thousand cleaned and repaired Spring- 
field muskets, and twenty-five million car 
On the same day, to H. Boker & 
Co., fifty thousand new Springfield muskets ; 
on the same day, to Schuyler, Hartley & 
Graham, one hundred thousand new Spring- 
field muskets—twenty per cent. paid by four 
o’clock the next day, the 21st of October. 
And this brings me to the very sensational 
statement made by the Senator yesterday, one 
that was calculated to thrill and to excite the 
country—the unusual and remarkable dispatch 
that these arme were sold on the 20th, and the 
installment of twenty per cent. was paid by 


|| four o’clock the next day by the French Gov- 
You will be governed strictly by these instruc- || 


| 


eroment—and a thing that certainly must cre 


| ate the most violent suspicion and affect the 


good character of our Government. Here is 


the letter to Remington stating what the eon- 
| ditions of the sale were, and they were impera- 


& 
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tive, that whoever purcha ed these arms must 
nt. of the purchase-money 


pay twenty per « ’ 
by four o’clock the next day. The Govern 
mi nt cannot be trifled with. A man cannot 
buy arms to day and hold them for a week, 


and, if he cannot find a purchaser in the mean- 


time, throw up the purchase, but he must pay 


ty per cent by four o'clock the next day. 

But now, where does the sensational state- 
nent come in? Because of the dispatch of 
Piac to hh French Government that the 
french Government had paid twenty per cent. 
of the amount by four o’clock the next day. 
Ihe Senator from New York suggests that 
four o'clock 1 imply the ¢ nd of bunk hours. 
I uppose that is the explanation of fixing a 
particular hour ; and here we hav this letter 
howing why it was done, that it was the ex- 
press condition « { the ale that twenty per 
cent. should be pa d by four o’clock of the 
next day What is there alarming in that? 


What is there to excite suspicion that our Gov 
acting in bad faith? 


But, Mr. President, that is 


ernment wa 


all. Here 


not 


we have H. Boker & Co. buying fifty thousand 
and the French Government paying twenty per 
cent. on them the next day! H. Boker & Co., 


n German h st ! W is there any reasoli for 


our Government suspecting that this German 
house was buying arinsfor France? Was that 
a suspicious circumstance? According to the 
Senator's own statement, the French Govern 


ment had by four o'clock the next day paid 
twenty per cent. on the purchase of the house 
of H, Boker & Co., filly thousand. Here was 
this German house, according to the Senator, 
elling to France, acting as the agent of the 
French Governm«e nut, first proposing to act as 
the agent of the Prussian Government, but not 
being received, in other words, being snubbed, 
and badly snubbed according to the Senator's 
own showing, then acting as the agent of the 
French Government, buying fifty thousand on 
the 2U h, and the French Goverument, accord 
ing to the statement of Place’s dispatch, pay- 
ing twenty per cent. of the amount the next 
day! 

Mr. SCHURZ. 


utor to 


Do I understand the Sen- 
deny the correctness of Place’s dis 


patch, or tg question whether the dispatch 


was sent? Ihave the dispatch here. 1 sup- 
pose the Senator does not question that ; 
does he? 

Mr. MORTON. [was not questioning that, 
for it is possible that the French Government 


may have had a private arrangement with all 


these houses, this German house included, to 
buy these arms and advance the money. He 
rays they did. They may bave advanced their 


own money and the French Government re 
placed it a week afterward or the next day. 
Who that? But the point I 
make is that the arms were bought by these 


knows about 


three private houses, and one a German house, 


and the Senator makes the sensational 
that the French Government 
day paid twenty per cent. 


pay i? 


State- 
the next 
lo whom did they 
lhe French Government did not pay 
it to the ordnance department; the French 
Government did not pay it to the ordnance 
office in New York. If they paid it, they 
paid it through these houses, and how could 
our Government know where the money came 
from? ‘These houses paid the money as their 
own money. 

Mr, SCHURZ,. 

Mr. MORTON. 
to go on. 

the PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Pome- 
ROY in the chair.) The Senator from Indiava 
will proceed with his remarks without interrup- 
tion. 

Mr. MORTON. Now I come to another 
point. The Senator felt called upon to ex 
plain how it was that the German house of H. 
Boker & Co, was engaged in furnishing arms 


ment 


The dispatch states—— 
1 trust I shall be allowed 


' 
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to France, and he said that this German house 
had bought these arms for the German Gov- 
ernment, and afterward found the 
Government would not take them and turned 
them over to Schuyler, Hartley & Graham. 


German | 


‘hat is the explanation given by the Senator | 


himself; but that does not accord with the 
other statement. How does that accord with 
the fact that the French Government paid 


twenty per cent. on Herman Boker’s purchase 


the very day afterward? If one statement is 
true the other cannot be. The Senator is mis- 
informed. If Boker & Co. bought these arms 
for the Prussian Government, and held on to 


them for awhile, and when they found that the | 


Prussian Government would not take them 
they transferred them to Schuyler, Hartley & 
Graham, and they sold them to the French 
Government, if that was so, how does the other 
statement hold out that the French Govern- 
ment paid twenty per cent. on Boker’s pur- 
chase on the very next day? 

Mr. SCHURZ. I did not reason on the 
subject at all. I merely stated what the dis- 
match contained. 

Mr. MORTON. I am reasoning on the sub- 
ject, and when I find two statements direcily 
contradictory of each other I reason that one 
of them must be false. That is my reasoning, 
and I think it is pretty good reasoning. 

Now, Mr. President, | want to call the Sen- 
ator’s attention to another thing. I under- 
stood him to say yesterday—but his speech is 
notin print, and | cannot verify it—I ask him 
if he did not say yesterday that these arms 


surchased on the 20th of October were imme- | 
} 


diately placed on shipboard ? 

Mr. SCHURZ. No, sir; I did not say that. 

Mr. MORTON. Did not the Senator say 
that they were at once transferred to the French 
Government? 

Mr. SCHURZ. No, sir; I said this: that 
the advance of twenty per cent. was imme- 
diately made by the French Government. 

Mr. MORTON. Ihave already commented 
on that. The Senator from New York sug 
gests to me what | had forgotten, that this man 
Le Cesne stated that in all cases the arms were 
at once delivered to the French Government 
free of charge on shipboard. I know the 
phrase ** shipboard’? was used. 

Mr. SCHURZ. 
actly what he stated. 

Mr. MORTON. I choose to go on. When 
were these arms delivered? The Senator talks 
about the wonderful celerity of the French 
Government advancing twenty per cent., as 
if that was a very suspicious circumstance. 
‘* Marvelous velocity,’’ I believe, was the very 
phrase that he used. 
a great hurry to get the arms after all. When 
were they delivered by our Government? I 
have here from the ordnance department the 
dates when they were delivered. ‘Those pur- 
chased by Baldwin & Co. were delivered by 
our Government December 31, nearly a month 
and a half afterward; and that was the largest 
number, too. Those bought by Schuyler, 
Hartley & Graham were delivered November 
28, more than a month afterward; but those 
bought by H. Boker & Co., this German house, 
were delivered October 31. They were the 
tirst that were delivered, so that this ‘* marvel- 
ous velocity’’ after all does not amount to 
anything that is very suspicious. It is a mere 
sensational phrase to excite and alarm the 
country. 

I think I have disposed of that, and shown 
that this thing of paying twenty per cent. the 
next day was simply in pursuance of regu- 
lar orders issued by the War Department, and 
| suppose in all cases, for 1 think it is so said, 


and it was paid by these houses, not by the | 


French Government. If the French Govern- 
ment paid it, they paid it through these houses, 
aud our Government knew nothing about that, 


Sales of Arms to French Agents— Mr. Morton. 





I can tell the Senator ex- | 


They were not in such | 





| 





minister, Baron Gerolt, called upon the Secre 
| of War, when a public sale was had, and ever; 
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Now I come to another statement maq 
the Senator yesterday. I read from the \ 
ciated Press report: ; 

“The Senator from New York [Mr. Conkiixg)} 


said that Boker & Co. had bought arms w ad 


7 ‘ Dich afte. 
ward got into the hands of Germany. That was 4 
~™ Ue 


take. He (Mr. Scuvurz) had been in communie, 
with that house, and had ascertained the fact.» 
was that they had bid upona quantity of arms fo), 
purpose of keeping them from the  rench, ex} of 
ing to be recompensed by the German Governme t 
but that Government declined to have anything »’ 
do with the arms, and they then passed into» 
hands of Schuyler, Hartley & Graham, and gj,’ 
ward into the hands of the French.”’ a 

How does that accord with the statemoy, 
that the French Government paid twenty , 
cent. on these very arms the nextday? \, 
in this connection, I submit that the views 
the Senator from Missouri have beep very 
much confused upon tkis point, and that he 
has made two substantially different stao 
ments, not intentionally, but in fact, showing 
that his own notions about the facts are ex. 
ceedingly loose. I shall refer to his rema 
On Friday | said this; 

**Why, Mr. President, we were told by the Seng; 
from Towa, (Mr. HarLan]—[ have not been ty th 
War Department to learn the fact—that the Prussian 


© OY 


gs 


Q 
t, whic 


er 
W 


rks, 


iry 


could come forward and buy, to ask him to Postpone 
the sale in order that Prussian agents might have q) 
opportunity of coming forward and buying thes 
arms. Here is what the Senator from Missouri gqij 
yesterday: 

***The Senator from Iowa ealled already our attep. 
tion to certain proceedings which passed between 
the Prussian legation and the War Department, {i 
said that the Prussian minister had requested | 
Secretary of War to suspend the sales of arms for 4 
little while, so that Prussian agents also might have 
an opportunity to bid. The Secretary of War hay 
communicated to me the same statement at the tim 
or a short time atter, I inquired of the Prussian 
legation whether this was actually the case; and th 
information I received was this; that indeed th 
had requested the Secretary of War to suspend thi 
sales olf arms for a certain time, but not with a view 
to buy for the use of the Prussian Government, 
which had arms enough, but in some way, by ad- 
vancing money upon them, to prevent the sale 


| those arms to the French.’ 


** Now, according to the Senator from Missouri, the 
proposition of the Prussian legation here was t 
they would deposit money with our Government i 
some way to prevent the sale of these arms, st 
they should not go into the hands of the French, 
Did the Senator know in making that statement ir 
what an awkward position he placed the legation 
here ?”’ 

Now hear what the Senator said again: 


“IT think I had better make that statement alittle 
more fully. After | made my remarks yesterday it 
occurred to ne myself that I had not explained the 
thing as fully as Ll ought to havedone, Thecircun- 
stances as told me were these: that a New) 
merchant, a dealer in arms, if I remember correctly 
Mr. Boker, applied to Baron Gerolt for permission 
to make a bid on arms to be sold; that Baron Gervit 
did not feel authorized to give bim that permission, 
and telegraphed to his Government to obtain their 
opinion about it, and thateither the Government 
positively refused to have anything to do with itor 
did not answer at all.” 

Here Baron Gerolt is left entirely out; no 
communication at all with the War Depart 
ment; but the whole of it simply that Mr. 
Boker had called upon him to know whether 

. } ° . ) ' 
he might bid for these arms, and the Baroo 
would not act without first communicating 
with the German Government, which eiiber 
refused or gave no answer at all, After te 
Senator had made that statement | supposed 
that Baron Gerolt had never been to the War 
Department; I concluded that to be a mistake, 
and I said nothing about it. Now the Se - 
tor comes in again yesterday and says We 
Prussian minister did ask our Government 
suspend the sale of arms until he could com 
municate with the Prussian Government. 

y r . soatpr- 

Mr. SCHURZ. I did not say that yester 
day. 

Mr. MORTON. Let me see: 

“He (Mr. Scuvrz] had been in communicate” 
with that house and had ascertained the fact, ¥!"! 


was that they had bid upon a quantity of arms, de. 
Mr. SCHURZ. 

that I said yesterday that 

German house requested the 


I will inform the Senator 
the chief of that 
War Department 
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9 postpone the sale, and he thought it was 
ostponed at bis request. 

Mr. MORTON. Then I understand the Sen- 
ator to say now that the sale was postponed at 
the request of the Prussian minister. 

Mr. SCHURZ. No; I do not say that. 

Mr, MORTON. Well, I say it. I say the 
cale was postponed at the request of the Prus- 
sian minister, and I furnish the official evi- 
dence of that fact. On the 14th or the 15th 
of October the Prussian minister called upon 
the Secretary of War with a request that the 
sale might be postponed. He was referred to 
the chief of ordnance, and the chief of ord- 
nance did postpone the sale at the request of 
the German minister from the 15th to the 
oth of October. Lask the Secretary to read 
the official memorandum of the conversation 
between the Prussian minister and the Secre- 

» of War. 
nthe Chief Clerk read as follows: 
War DEPARTMENT, 
WasuInGTon City, October 15, 1870. 
[Memorandum.] 


On the evening. of October 14, 1870, (Friday,) 
Baron Gerolt called at my residence. I wasa 


—_ —« 


15 (Saturday,) at about ten o’clock, he called at 
wy office, stated to me that he understood the Uni- 
ted States Government were selling arms which 
were being shipped to France; that he understood 
that bids for arms had been called for, which bids 
wereto be opened at twelve o’clock that day; that he 
jad some friends who desired to purchase who could 
not present their bids within the time allowed and 
asked a postponement until next week, in order that 
they might bid if they saw proper. I informed him 
that this Government had made no sales of arms to 
France or to French agents, and would not while the 
war existed; that arms had been sold to different 
varties in this country, that he was correct as to the 
bids referred to, and suggested to him that if his 
friends desired to purchase there was still time 


enough for them to file their bids before the hour | 


designated. He replied that the parties desired 
to communicate with the Prussian Government to 
ascertain whether that Government desired the pur- 


chase of arms, and that there would not be sufficient | 


timeto obtaina reply. I answered that the Depart- 


ment would not sell arms to the Prussian Govern- | 
ment. He stated that these persons for whom he | 


spoke were not agents of his Government, but de- 
sired to hear from that Government before they 
purchased. ge u 
see General Dyer, chiet of ordnance, who could give 
him any information on the subject, and the inter- 
view terminated. 


WM. W. BELKNAP, Secretary of War. 

Mr. MORTON. Then Baron Gerolt went 
tothe chief of ordnance, and the sale was post- 
poned from the 15th to the 20th. 

Now I desire to call the attention of the Sen- 
ate to a statement made by the Prussian min- 
ister showing the view that he took in regard 
tothe law of nations and what our Govern- 
ment had a right to do; and I call attention 
to this as a complete answer to all that was 
said by the Senator from Missouri in regard to 
the law of nations on this subject. What did 
Baron Gerolt say? His friends wanted to 
telegraph to the Prussian Government before 
they bought. Our Secretary then said, ‘‘ We 
will not sell to the Prussian Government.”’ 
What was his answer ? 

. He replied that the parties desired to commun- 
leate with the Prussian Government to ascertain 
whether that Government desired the purchase of 
irs, and that there would not be sufficient time to 
‘btain a reply. I answered that the Department 
ers hot sell arms to the Prussian Government. 

stated that these persons for whom he spoke 
vere hot agents of his Government, but desired to 
ear from that Government before they purchased.” 

“They were not the agents of his Govern- 
ment, but desired to hear from that Govern- 
ment before they purchased.’’ Why? To 
‘now whether the Government would take 
them off their hands; and Baron Gerolt 
thought that that was all right, and was not a 
Nolation of the law of nations. That is quite 
&s liberal as I would ask him to be. He 
thought he was acting within the law if those 
a of his had an opportunity of telegraph- 
°g to the Prussian Government before they 
weet for the undoubted purpose of knowing 

ether the Prussian Government would take 
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. sent || 
and did not see him. On the morning of October | 


I then suggested to him that he should | 


| 














| gence. 
| that the men they sold to would not sell to 


| request of their minister. 


those arms. That is an answer to all that the 
Senator has said in regard to the law of nations. 

I said on Friday that all our Government 
was required to do was to use reasonable dili- 
They were not bound to take security 


I’rance. Baron Gerolt took the same view of 
it, and he thought it was entirely sufficient if 


these friends of his were not at the time the | 
actual agents of Prussia, although they wanted | 


to telegraph to Prussia to know first if the Prus- 
sian Government would take the arms if they 


law of nations as given by the Prussian minis- 
ter himself, and I ask nothing more. 

I have done upon that subject. 
say again what I have said before, that the 
Prussian Government knew all about this 
transaction. They had an opportunity of buy- 
ing these arms. ‘The sale was put off at the 
They declined to 
have anything to do with them. Count Bis- 
marck said they could get them cheaper on the 
banks of the Loire, and the Prussian Govern- 
ment has never complained to this hour. Those 
who have complained for the Prussian Gov- 


ernment have been superserviceable volunteers. | 
Their interference has not been requested, and | 
The Prussian | 
Government gave a construction to the law of | 


they are not thanked for it. 


nations in regard to the sale of arms quite as 
liberal as any that might be required to jus- 
tify all that our Government has done upon 
the subject. And now, after the war is over, 


after all these things have been settled, the |} transferring the stop-shoulder from near its point to 
attempt is made to make the world believe, | 


I can only | 





| bought them. Thisis the interpretation of the || 





and the Prussian Government along with the | 
rest, that we violated the law of nations in the | 


sale of these arms. 
that is not desired and for which no thanks 
will be given. 

Now, Mr. President, I come to the last 
point made by the Senator. He said that we 
had violated the law of our own Government 
in the sale of breech-loaders; that the statute 
did not authorize the sale of breech-loading 
arms; I suppose for the reason that breech- 


| loaders were not mentioned in the statute; 


that the Government could not get authority 


| to sell a breech-loader unless it was specially 


named in the statute, on the same principle 


| . . . . 
| that the minister refused to pray for a man 


who was dying with a rattlesnake bite because 
there was no prayer in the book especially 
adapted to a man who had been bitten by a 
rattlesnake. [Laughter.] There could be no 
authority to sell breech-loaders unless they 
were specially mentioned in the statute; and 
why? 
fit for service, and they were not damaged 
arms. ‘This is a specimen of technical spe- 
cial pleading long drawn out, unsound, a mere 
distinction between tweedle dum and tweedle 
dee. Let me read the statute: 

‘That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to cause to be sold, after 
offer at public sale on thirty days’ notice, in such 
manner and at such times and places, at public or 
private sale, as he may deem most advantageous to 
the public interest, the old cannon, arms, and other 
ordnance stores now in possession of the War Depart- 
ment, which are damaged or otherwise unsuitable 
for the United States military service, or for the 
militia of the United States.” 

‘Which are damaged or otherwise unsait- 
able for the United States military service.’ 
How could they be ‘‘otherwise unsuitable’ 
unless because they were a discarded arm? 
If they are ‘‘damaged,”’ or if they are ‘ other- 
wise unsuitable’’—how ‘‘otherwise unsuita- 
ble?’’? Because we have adopted a more 
modern improvement, a later invention; we 
have got an improved arm. Therefore the 
old arms are ‘‘ otherwise unsuitable,’’ 
language of the statute. 

And now! come tothbat point. I have here 
the report of the commission of the board of 
ordnance from the ordnance department, and 


Because breech-loaders, he said, were | 


in the | 


I say it is volunteer aid || 
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| bending and fouling of the cam-latch spring. While 


| From 1867 up to 1868 they supplied our troops 
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SENATE. 


I make this statement in the beginning: in 
1866 a certain patent or pattern of breech- 
loading arms was adopted by our Government. 
They commenced the manufacture of them, 
and some of those arms were placed in the 
hands of troops as early as the spring of 1867. 


with those breech-loading arms. But it was 
found that the arm was defective; there were 
certain faults in it; and a board of ordnance 
othcers was convened for the purpose of determ- 
ining the question, and they required another 
model to be made. Now I ask the Secretary 


to read the report of the board appointed to 
examine the arm of 1866. 


The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


“* Springfield Breech-Loading Muskets.—The board 
finds that the Springfield rifled musket, altered to a 
breech-loader, on the plan of 1866, has been in the 
hands of the troops for the past eight months. 

“A careful examination of more than two hun- 
dred monthly reports of company commanders show 
that it is considered a very powerful, accurate, and 
serviceable infantry arm. 

**The only defects reported are of minor character, 
and are as foHows, namely: an occasional lossof the 
hinge-screw nut and the thumb-piece screw from 
working loose, the breaking of the ejector, and the 


these defects are not such as to prevent the gun from 
being used with good effect, and can easily be reme- 
died by using the spare parts issued with the guns, 
the board deem it advisable that they should be 
removed. ‘To this end, and to secure greater econ- 
omy in construction, they recommend the following 
changes: 

“1, A housing or receiver for the breech-block. 

“*2. A change in the position of the head of the 
firing-pin, so as to save the alteration of the hammer. 

“3. Strengthening the firing-pin near the point,and 


near its head. 
“4. Widening the cam-latch so as to better secure 
the cam-latch inits place. 
“5. Riveting the thumb-piece to the cam-latch 
shaft, thus dispensing with the thumb-piece screw. 
**6. Screwing the hinge-pivot by a flat branch or 
head, which shall project into the head of the stock. 
“7, To lighten as much as possible the breech-block, 
after the manner shownin the cadet ritle musket. 
‘So far as the board can ascertain, none of the 
linings of the barrels have been started or been in 
any way injuredinservice. In view ofthis fact, and 
that fifteen altered guns have been fired at the 
Springfield armory, and at Frankford Arsenal, from 
two to more than eleven thousand times each, with- 
out injury so far as the linings are concerned, the 
board do not hesitate to recommend that the present 





| mode of reducing the caliber of the present Spring- 


field rile musket to five inch be continued on any 
further alteration of these arms. 
““The board recommend that the shell 


eject or 


| shown in the wooden model submitted to the board 








| 
' 


be adopted as being simpler, cheaper, and stronger, 
and better adapted for service than the one on 
altered rifle musket of 1866 now in use, or any known 
to the board. 

“The board is of opinion that the weight of the 
rifle musket to be altered hereafter may be male 
nine and a quarter pounds by reducing the length 
of the reénforced barrel from forty to thirty-six 
inches. The latter is about the length of the barrel 
that is being adopted by other nations for breech- 
loading arms of new model. 

* The cost of this cutting off the barrel and alter- 
ing the stock to correspond is estimated to be about 
thirty cents, and experiments show that the range 
and accuracy of the arm are not impaired, and a 
more convenient and handy weapon is obtained.” 


Mr. SCHURZ. May I ask the Senator 
whether that is a report on the Springfield 
breech-loaders sold to Mr. Richardson ? 

Mr. MORTON. Yes, sir; it is the arm of 
1866. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Does that report indicate 
that that arm would not be suitable for the 
service of the militia of the United States? 

Mr. MORTON. That is avery small point, 
but I will come to it directly. Now, sir, the 
board of ordnance in 1868 recommended a new 
model with these changes, and I will now read 
the acceptance of that report: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
Wasurnaton City, July 8, 1868. 


The recommendations of the ordnance board, sub- 
mitted January 4, 1868, as modified and approved by 
the chief of ordnance in his indoraement of March 
13, 1868, are approved, and will be carried into effect. 
Such orders from the War Department as may be 
necessary for this purpose will be issuéd upon the 
application of the chief of ordnance. 

J. M. SCHOFI ELD, 


Secre tery of Vv ar, 








oa 
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Here we have the report submitted and ac- 
cepted for these changes. 
new arm first make itsappearance? And here 
I desire to state a general proposition that 
will not be denied by anybody. Itis a matter 


of great importance that the arms shall be uni- | 
form, that the same cartridge shall suit one | 
gun that will suit another, and that the parts | 
shall be interchangeable, so that if a man | 


changes his musket without his cartridge-box, 


ferent regiments together and mingle them 
and issue the same kind of ammunition to all. 
It is a well-recognized military principle that 
the arms should be uniform. But it was found 
after this new arm was made that the parts 
were not interchangeable. The Government 
at once commenced selling the breech-loaders 


on the model of 1866 as soon as those on the | 


model of 1868 were delivered. I havea state- 


ment here from the ordnance oflice giving the | 


dates: 


‘Model of 1866 issued up to March, 1869. The 
model of 1868 issued in small numbers late in 1869 
and generally to the Army in 1870.’’ 


And these breech-loaders of 1866 were sold 
in the fall of 1870 after the new model had 
generally been delivered to the Army. 

“There are now held for sale by the ordnance 


department 10,905, model of 1866. They have been | 


withdrawn from the field, cleaned and repaired, and 
prepared for sale.” 

And when the Government shail sell these 
last ten thousand all of the model of 1866 wiil 
have been disposed of, and all the arms in the 
hands of our troops and in the arsenals will be 
uniform and the parts interchangeable and one 
cartridge will suit every musket. The Sena- 
tor from New York [ Mr. ConkiinG] further 
suggests, what is stated in another place, that 
the arms sold have been sold for the full cost of 
manufacture and that our Government has lost 
nething by it. Now I give the reason why 
they are sold. I give the reason in the express 
language of the statute authorizing the Secre- 
tary and directing him—it is imperative, it is 
not even discretionary—to sell the ‘‘old can- 
non, arms, and other ordnance stores now in 
possession of the War Department which are 
damaged or otherwise unsuitable for the Uni- 
ted States military service or for the militia 
of the United States.”’ 


Now | come to the militia. The Govern- 


ment is not issuing arins to the militia; but | 
suppose it was, the same importance exists | 


for having a uniform arm with the militia that 
exists with the Army of the United States. 
Could the Senator (and I know he is a high 
military authority) suggest any reason why 
there should not be the same uniformity with 
the arms in the hands of the militia as those 


in the hands of the Army of the United States? | 


Who is to determine that question whether 
these armsare ‘‘ otherwise unsuitable’’ for the 
service of the United States? The Secretary 
of War and the constituted authorities of the 
War Department, the ordnance department. 
They had agreed upon it. A board had been 
called. I have the proceedings of that board 
here. I have read a portion of them. They 
had agreed upon the changes to be made. 
A {ter consideration those changes were adopted 
by the Secretary of War, and orders issued to 
all the shops where these arms were made, 
and the changes were made accordingly. Who 
was to determine it? 

Mr. SCHURZ. Will the Senator permit me 
to interrupt him ? 

Mr. MORTON. Yes sir. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Does not the chiet of ord- 
nance, and his statement is certified to by the 
Secretary of War under his official sh de- 
clare that all these arms and ordnance stores 
were fit to be issued to our own troops ? 

Mr. MORTON. Why, Mr. President, must 
I go over that again ? 
tihes that the arms were fit and that they were 


Now, when did the || 
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|| whole of it. 
it makes no difference, and you can bring dif.- || 


| gone. 





[February 23, 
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pattern itself had been discarded and we had a 
better patent. They were good arms com- 
pared with those with which we fought the bat- 


| tles of the late war; but we have got a better 


one, and of course we wanted the best one, 
and our ordnance department had determined 
that they would supersede the patent of 1866 
with the improvement of 1868 ; and that is the 
Must I explain that any further 
to the Senator? 

Now, Mr. President, I think the last shred, 
the last miserable tatter of this pretense is 
There is absolutely nothing left of it. 
The attempt to create a suspicion has utterly 
failed. The utmost that this movement has 
aspired to was to construct a suspicion. It 
was thought last week that suspicion had been 














Is it possible? He cer- | 


| agents— 
} 


constructed, but it was overturned. Then the 
Senator came forward in the work of recon- 
struction, I believe about the only kind of 
reconstruction he is in favor of now ; but that 
has utterly failed. I do not know what the 
Senator from Massachusetts may be able to do 
in the conclusion of this debate; I know that 
he is able and he will do all that can be done ; 


| but he will be wholly unable to construct even | 


a suspicion. 

Then, Mr. President, I dismiss this argu- 
| ment with the concluding consideration that its 
purpose was political; its object was to affect 
| the condition of parties. I have chosen to go 


'| behind the pretense tothe real purpose. I 


have laid that bare, and here I leave it. 





| Sales of Arms to French Agents. 
| SPEECH OF HON. L. TRUMBULL, 


OF ILLINOIS, 


February 23, 1872. 
The Senate having under consideration the reso- 
lution in relation to the sales of arms to French 


| 
In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED SrarTEs, 


Mr. TRUMBULL said: 

Mr. Presipent: Every effort at reform and 
| to expose and correct abuses is met in this 
body by assaults upon those who make the 
effort, by aspersions upon their motives, and 
by allegations of bad party faith. Questions 
affecting the purity of the Government, the 
interests of the people, and the welfare of the 
public, in the opinion of some members of 
this body who assume to be the peculiar expo- 
nents of the Republican party, should no 
longer be decided upon their merits, but with 
a view to their political effect. 

Chief among those who would subordinate 


from Indiana, [Mr. Morton, ] who in the dis- 


has devoted several hours in speeches made 


| upon different days to party politics; and not 


content with assailing those who have thought 
it their duty to move the present investigation 
and have taken part in the present debate, the 
Senator wanders away from them and takes 
occasion to speak of a senatorial cabal, and 





investigation. 

I do not know by what authority any mem- 
ber of this body assumes to be the peculiar 
exponent of the Republican party, or even of 
the Administration. 
tend to say something, not upon the subject 
of investigation in regard to the sale of arms by 
the Government, but in reply to these repeated 
assaults of a political character made by those 


the public welfare to party stands the Senator || 


cussion of the resolution under consideration | 


to refer to movements made at other times | 
and other stages of the session in favor of 


Before [ conclude I in- | 


— : a nae 
{| 
in good order ; but the difficulty was that the | 


to denounce others as making assay] 
the Republican party has himself fo 
the fundamental principles on which the 
lican party was founded and has always stooa 

In the first place, I propose to show how ., 
attempt is made on every occasion to def. 
every effort at reform, no matter from whom 
it comes nor in relation to what subject, Je: ;, 
should injure the party; and in this Chambe, 
where partisan considerations ought neyor ;, 
interfere with the discharge of public shag 
where the legislation should be for the coy, 
try and not for any particular party jy th 
country, we have time and again heard made 
appeals to party for the purpose of carryin, 
measures. a. 

In the discussion which occurred jp this 
Chamber as long ago as March last, on the 


t$ Upon 


Tgotten 
Repub 


| question of displacing the Senator from Mas. 


sachusetts [Mr. Sumner] from the positi 


which he had long held with great service fe 
the country as chairman of the Committee oy 
Foreign Relations, it was boldly announced hy 
the Senator from Indiana that— : 


“The question with us now is not as to the pr. 


| priety of the change that has been made in ti, 


| chairmanship of the Committee on Foreign R 





| purifying and improving it. 








} 
Vela 


| tions, but whether we intend to stand by the orgap- 


ization and the usages of the Republican party,” 
It was not a question of propriety here by 

Senators on oath in the discharge of publig 

duty, but a question of fidelity to party orgay 


|| ization. 


In the further discussion of party allegiance, 
and of the duty to vote as it is supposed yill 
best promote party ends, the Senator sid 


| that when the party had made a decision “ji 


may be even against my convictions of right, 
but as far as all personal considerations are 
concerned I give my solemn pledge that I will 
abide by its action.’’ Yes, sir, contrary to his 
solemn convictions of right in the exercise of 
his duty as a Senator, he gives his pledge in 
advance that he will abide by the decision of a 
party caucus! 

This doctrine was announced nearly a yea 
ago. Again, at the commencement of the 
present session, when it was proposed to raise 
a committee to inquire into the abuses of Gor- 
ernment, the proposition was met by certain 
Senators with all sorts of obstacles. You will 
remember in the first instance it was proposed 
to raise a joint select committee of the two 
Houses of Congress, such a committee as we 
had had for several Congresses without objec: 
tion, to inquire into existing abuses in all the 
departments of Government, to know whether 
there were supernumerary officers employed, 
whether men were Yn the public service 
who performed no duties and ought to be dis: 
charged, and generally to ascertain the con 
dition of the public service with a view 
The objection 
was made that a joint select committee was 
improper, particularly a committee vested with 
power to send for persons and papers and 0 
make investigations. No such objection had 
been made to the committee which had existed 
for years ; but now it was insisted that all sud 
jects of inquiry ought to be referred to the 
standing committees of the Senate. We had 
standing committees, it was said, upon almost 
every subject to whom any matter could be 
referred, although it was known that no stan 
ing committee of the Senate was charged wit! 
the duty of inquiring into the abuses of Gor 
ernment. 

It was thus that the first proposition for 1 
vestigation was met, with what motives ! will 
not undertake to say, but it was understoo 
by the country as a mere evasion to avo! 
investigation; and when the voice of ' 


; ’ : 2 5 ee a 
who assume to be better Republicans than people began to be heard in favor of inves# 


| their fellow-Senators, and, unless I misunder- || gation, in favor of exposing and correctitg 


stand what the principles of the Republican 
party are, I think I shall be able to show that 


1 


abuses, we finally found the very Senatot 


| who had started out with hostility to the ot 


| he who stands foremost here on all occasions || ginal proposition proposing to raise a commlt 
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tee, but it must be astanding committee of the 
Senate to inquire into abuses ; still it must be 
ommittee without power. ‘The proposition 
raise a committee of investigation and 
retrenchment, to do what? 
such subjects as should be referred to it! And 
when a proposition was made to invest that 
committee with power to make the inquiries 
which had been made under the direction of 
the joint committee of the two Houses at for- 
of Congress, that was opposed, 


ac 
was to 


mer sessions 
fought inch by é f 
by a vote of 85 to 24 in thisbody. And then 
it was that the Senator from Indiana again 
sounded the party cry and with amazement 
exclaimed, that the object of this investiga- 


tion was to show that corruption existed under | 


this Administration ! Of course it was, if any 
existed, and why not? He then averred that 
“the drift of the debate’’ 
upon the Republican party ;’’ and the party 
was appealed to, to so organize the committee 


’ 


that the opponents of the proposed investiga- | 


tion should control it. . 
As I said, twenty-four Senators had voted 
to clothe this committee with ample author- 


ity to inquire into existing abuses and expose | 


them; thirty-five had voted against it; and 
when the public sentiment of the country had 
forced Senators to agree to an investigation, 
then the party ery was raised to so organize 
the committee that of the twenty-four Senators 
who voted in favor of clothing the committee 
with authority to inquire into abuses, one single 
one, and he a Democrat, alone was put upon 
it. Of the other six, not one had voted in favor 
of giving authority to the committee to send 
for persons and papers, and make the investi- 
gation thorough as originally proposed. 
true, that when that subject was brought to the 
notice of the Senate, one of the six declined and 
another Senator was substituted in his place, 


the Senator from California, [Mr. Casser .y, ] | 


making two Democrats on the committee. 
Why was the committee so organized? 
done in obedience to party dictation. 


plish it. ‘hese were the words of the Senator 
from Indiana: 
We were asked to createa smelling committee to 


be set upon the President from that time until the | 


election, just as you would put a detective upon a 
suspected criminal. No sensible party would do 
that." Wedid not do it. 
that was denounced as being a whitewashing com- 
mittee; but it has already vindicated itself.” 


Now, the Senator from Indiana tells you | 
why the gommittee~ was created as it was. | 


We were not going ‘‘ to create a smelling com- 
mittee,”’ as he says, ‘‘ to be set upon the Pres- 
ident.” No, sir; but was the Senator from 
Indiana opposed to organizing a committee in 


favor of exposing abuses, if they existed? And | 
is that setting a smelling committee upon the | 


President of the United States? I repudiate 
suchanidea. Nothing could have given greater 
strength to the President of the United States 
than to have had an earnest, faithful commit- 
tee in favor of investigation, who should have 
hunted out in all the departments of the Gov- 
ernment the abuses, if any, that existed, should 
have brought them to his notice, and allowed 
him to correct and reform them. 
that would have given strength to the Admin- 
stration, strength to the Kepublican party. 

ut what was the impression that went all 
over this country in consequence of the par- 
san Organization of the committee? It was 
that “‘a whitewashing committee’’ was formed, 
as the Senator from Indiana tells us. Isit any 
wonder? 
But he says this committee has ‘‘ vindicated 
itself.” Mr, President, I shall make no com- 
ent upon the conduct of that committee. 


's conduct in the management of the investi- 
gation were public, and are before the world. 


To inquire into | 


inch, and finally voted down | 


was ‘a reflection | 


It is | 








official abuses in the city of New York, and 
in the custom-house particularly. It was 
charged with the duty of inquiring whether 
officials had improperly interfered with the 
freedom of elections, of inquiring whether 
officers in the custom-house had been assessed 
for the purpose of raising money to control 
elections, whether they had improperly inter- 


} 
} 


not sent nor instructed to inquire into the 


matters. The people have a right todo as 
ports show that witnesses, who came before 
that committee to prove that custom-house 
officers by the score had thronged the halls of 
legislation, interfering with the organization 


were inquired of whether they were not there 


thorized to inquire into the conduct of the 
people instead of the misconduct of officers! 
The reports further show that witnesses, who 


existing in the custom-house, to the fact that 
officials were in the habit of exacting money 
from merchants for the performance of duty, 
were inquired of to know if it was not as bad 
for them to give money as it was for the offi- 
cials to take it. Was this committee of ours 
sent to inquire into the conduct of the mer- 
chants of New York, or into the misconduct 
of the officials in the custom-house ? 

And, sir, I have seen it stated in the papers— 
I know not with how much truth—that notice 
has been given that the witnesses brought 
before this committee, who expose the bribery, 
|| corruption, and malfeasance of officials, are to 
|| be prosecuted themselves as participants in 
|| the frauds they expose. Sir, i will make no 








It was | 
The | 


cry of party allegiance was invoked to accom- || 


We created a committee | 


Why, sir, || 


It | 


"a8 hot yet made its report; but its action and | 


comment upon this. I state but what I have 
seen published, and shall be gratified if it is 
not true; for it will strike the country as a 
strange way of ferreting out the abuses of 
officials, to publish in advance that the wit- 
|| nesses who expose them will themselves be 
|| indicted as participants. You will not be 
|| likely to find out many abuses in that way. 

|| And, sir, here in this body, on the present 
|| occasion, a resolution is offered threatening 
|| Senators, even, who move investigations with 
| fine and imprisonment in connection with the 
| 

| 





investigation about which they propose to make 
the inquiry! Sir, the country will understand 
this. Senators may tell us they are for invest- 
| igation, in favor of exposing abuses, but their 

acts and their votes in this body will all be 
| well understood by an intelligent people. 

How is the proposed inquiry now under 
consideration met? By the same allegation 
as was made against the other that this debate 
is to make capital against the Republican 
party—the same charge ; we heard itin March; 


| ruary. 
no one has proposed an inquiry into existing 
abuses, but he has been assailed as unfaithful 
| to party; and it has been said that the object 
‘| is an attack upon the Republican party! I 
| deny it. I say that the Republican party can 
| only maintain its ascendency and ought only 
| to maintain its ascendency by being a party 
of purity, of honesty, of fidelity to the Consti- 


party, and is used to cover up frauds and dis- 


tion of an indignant people. 


| late by the exposures of official misconduct. 
Ido not allu 


governments, nor the officials in our large cities ; 


| | | 7 


ii} The committee was instructed to inguire into 


} as : 
| which all history teaches follows great wars. 


i} 


} 
| 


fered in party conventions and in politics; and | 
when it was sent to make that inquiry, it was || 


conduct of the people themselves in political | 


they please at elections; but the printed re- | 


of the Legislature of the State of New York, | 





| tution; and when it becomes a mere spoils | 








honesty, it will soon receive the condemna- | 


The public mind has been greatly stirred of | 


but growing out of the war there has been that | 


, demoralization both in public and private life 


interfering also, as if this committee was au- || 


came before the committee to testify to abuses || 
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| frauds which shocked the whole nation. 
| that time the Tammanyites raised the party 





| we heard it in December; we hear it in Feb- |! 
Not an investigation has been moved, | 


» simply to the officials of the || 
Federal Government, nor the officials of State | 





| people and other crimes deserve; 
|| associate in guilt, who came here claiming a 
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At one time during the war we expended 


| $3,000,000 a day; and of course when such 


vast sums had to be disbursed, frequently on 
occasions of great emergency, and at remote 
places, there was no opportunity for securing 
that accountability essential to the secure and 
faithful disbursement of such vast sums. There 
was necessarily a great waste of money during 
the war, as there will be in all wars, and the 
country has not yet recovered from the demor- 
alization which followed the getting rich in a 
day as was often the case while the war lasted. 
This demoralization has extended not only to 
Government officials, but it exists to some 
extent in private life. Many of our merchants 
have become gamblers in stocks; and some of 
our great railroad corporations have lost thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of dollars through 
dishonest officers. 

Official corruption seems to have culminated 
in the city of New York last autumn. A 
powerful party existed in that city which had 
for years sustained itself in power by the cor 
rupt use of patronage and the plunder of the 
people. The monstrous Tammany frauds 
never could have existed in such proportions 
before the war, and never could have been 
perpetrated except in the name of party. 
When first charged they were denied, and an 
attempt was made by the party in power to 
cover them up, to keep them out of sight; 
but the people of the city of New York, with- 
out regard to party, appointed reform commit- 


|| tees of investigation, and after great labor and 


many difficulties they succeeded in unearthing 
and exposing those terrible robberies and 
At 


cry in order to prevent investigation, just as 


| you will always hear it raised by dishonest 


officials whose acts it is proposed to investi 


| gate. 


But the investigation went on, and the cry 


| for reform first started in New York has been 


heard throughout the country. 


They have 


| heard it in Chicago, and to-day two or three 


of the aldermen of that city are under convic- 
tion and in prison forcorruption in office. The 


| same cry has reached Florida, and within a 


few days we have heard that its Governor has 
been unanimously impeached for theft and 
other crimes, while the debt of that State has 
been fraudulently swelled by millions and mil- 
lions of dollars. The Governor of another 
State, who but a few years ago was on this 
floor influencing Senators in behalf of his cor- 


| rupt schemes, is a fugitive from his State, and 


I know not but an exile in foreign lands, to 
escape the punishment his robbery of the 
and his 


| seat in this body with no more right than if 
| he had been elected by fifty men upon Penn- 


sylvania avenue, was once sustained in his 
claim by the Senator from Indiana. That asso- 
ciate to-day, as I am informed, holds as a 
protection from the penitentiary a pardon 
obtained from the Governor. 

I shall not go over the history of the enorm- 
ous frauds which have been perpetrated in 
nearly all the reconstructed States. 1 have 
not had time to examine the voluminous report 
which bas been laid upon our table; but | un- 
derstand that the debt of North Carolina las 
been corruptly swelled by many millions sinze 
1868; the debt of South Carolina nearly or 
quite as bad; Louisiana worse. 

Now, Mr. President, when such things as 
these are existing all over the country, when 
in the public service defalcation after defalca- 
tion is occurring, is it expected that the people 
will not demand investigation, require reform 
and a higher standard of official integrity? 
There issomething wrong. The people demand 


|, a remedy ; and when we propose to make in- 


i 
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quiry so as to know how to apply the remedy 
we are met with the cry of danger to the party. 
Your investigation is designed to throw ** mud 
the party,”’ ¢ xclaims the Senator from 
Indiana. Sir, no dirt will be thrown upona 
party that is pure by investigating its acts, bat 
if it be impure, the sooner its garments are 
cleansed by thorough investigation and reform 
the better for it. 

This ery of * party ‘‘party,’’ upon all 
occasions to prevent investigation and the 
exposure of abuses reminds me of what was 
said by Patrick Henry of one John Hook, who 
brought suit to recover pay for a couple of 
steers taken by the commissary of the revolu- 
Lionary army for famishing soldiers who were 
exposed to the weather and hard pressed, and 
whom any man with a patriotic heart in his 
bosom would have rejoiced at an opportunity 
to have fed and cared for; but Hook followed 
up the army demanding pay for his steers, and 
is described by Henry as he appeared at York 
town when Cornwallis with the last British 
army marched out of his intrenchments and 
urrendered to the American forces. On that 
occasion, says Henry, 


npon 


“Triumph lighted up every patriot face, and the 
ehouts of victory and the ery of Washington and lib- 
erty were heard as they rung and echoed through 
the American ranks, and were reverberated from 
the hills and shores of the neighboring river. But 
hark, what notes of discord are these which disturb 
the general joy, and silence the acclamations of vic- 
tory? They are the notes of John Llook, hoarsely 
bawling through the American camp, beef! beef! 
beef!” 


[ Laughter. ] 


And so, sir, when the country isreeking with 


corruption, and an investigation is proposed | 


to ascertain whether it exists among Govern- 
ment officials, we are met with the cry of 
‘*narty!’’ ‘‘party!’’ “‘party!’’ and that is the 
speech heard from the Senator from Indiana 
In Opposition to every inquiry. 

The Senator has a wondertul knowledge of 
parties. 


and what is to happen to it, but he tells us 


also what the Liberal Republicans will do, and | 


then he tells us what the Democrats will do. 
He says the Liberal Republicans have called a 
convention at Cincinnati in May, and that they 


will make nominations for President and Vice | 
How does the Senator know it? | 
The resolutions | 
under which the convention is called do not 


President. 
I have no such information. 


state it; but the Senator from Indiana knows, 
and he says when they have made their nom- 
inations the Democrats will play, I think he 
calls it, ‘‘ the possum game ;’’ they will lie low, 
in his elegant language, until late in the sea- 
son, and then they will bring out a candidate 
of their own; that they are encouraging these 
Liberal Republicans, and if they should ad- 
here to the possum game, and should conclude 
to support the Liberal Republican candidate, 


He tells us not only what the Repub- | 
lican party will do, whom it will nominate, | 





then one third of the Democrats will vote with | 


the Republicans to sustain General Grant. 


The Senator knows just how many of the | 


Democrats will vote with him. 


He seems to | 


have polled the Democratic party, and knows | 


he will get one third of it, and the other two 
thirds voting with the Liberal Republicans 
would not carry a single State. If do not 


know how the Senator from Indiana acquired | 


authority to speak for the Republican party 
even, to say nothing about Liberal Repub- 
licans, if there be any such party, and I know 
of none as a dist@mct organization from the 
Republican party; and how he knows what the 
Democracy will do, is more than I can tell. 
But, sir, the Senator tells us that the plat- 
form adopted by Liberal Republicans in Mis- 
souri is ‘‘ essentially a Democratic platform,” 
that it is ‘‘ anti-Republican,’’ and he proves 


that by saying that the Democracy of Connecti- | 


cut have adopted it! I propose to make some 


| 
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| anti-Republican and Democratic platform, as || sovereignty of the Union’’ was the Very thing 


the Senator calls it, is. I ask the Secretary to 


| read the resolutions which I send to the table. 


‘he Chief Clerk read as follows: 
** Resolved, That we, the Liberal Republicans of 


Missouri, faithful now, as we were in the dark days 


| civil righes, or enfranchisement. 








remarks upon that platform, and see what that || 


of war, to the vital principles of true Republicanism, 
by no act or word will endanger the rightful sov- 
ereignty of the Union, emancipation, equality of 
To those estab- 
lished tacts now imbedded in the Constitution we 
claim the loyalty of all good citizens. 

** Resolved, That true and lasting peace can come 
only from such profound reconciliation as enfran- 
chisement has wrought in this State, nor can those 
Governments be pure or great in which tax-payers 
have no actual part. We therefore demand, with 
equal suffrage for all, complete amnesty for all, that 
the intellect and experience of every State may be 
welcomed to active service for common welfare. 

** Resolved, That no form of taxation is just or 
wise which puts needless burdens upon the people. 
We demand genuine reform of tariff, so that those 
duties shall be removed which, in addition to the 
revenue yielded to the Treasury, involve an increase 
in the price of domestic products, and consequent 
tax for the benefit of favored interests. 

** Resolved, That the shameless abuse of the Gov- 
ernment patronage for the control of conventions 
and elections, whether in the interest of individuals 


| or of a party, with its consequent corruption and 


demoralization of political lite, demands the thor- 


| ough and genuine reform of the public service. 


Those who would suppress investigation forget they 
owe a higher duty to the country than to any party. 
We honor those Senators whose courageous course 
has compelled the disclosure of gross misdeeds, and 
they deserve the thanks and hearty support of good 
citizens. 

** Resolved, That local self-government, with im- 
partial suffrage, will guard the rights of all citizens 
more securely than any centralized authority. It 
is time to stop the growing encroachments of the 
executive power; the use of coercion or bribery to 
ratify a treaty; the packing of the Supreme Court 
to relieve rich corporations; the seating of members 
of Congress not elected by the people; the resort to 
unconstitutional laws to cure the Ku Klux disorders, 
irreligion, or intemperance, and the surrender of 
individual freedom to those who ask that the prac- 
tice or creed of some shall be the law of all. We 
demand for the individual the largest liberty con- 
sistent with public order, forthe State self-govern- 
ment, and for the nation the return of the methods 
of peace and the limitations of power. : 

*" Resolved, That true Republicanism makes it not 
the less our duty to expose corruption, denounce 
usurpation of power, and work for reforms neces- 
sary for the public welfare. The times demand the 
uprising of honest citizens to sweep from power the 
men who prostitute the name of any honest party to 
selfish interests. We therefore invite all Repub- 
licans who desire the reforms herein set forth to meet 
in national mass convention at Cincinnati on the 
first Monday of May next, at noon, there to take 
such action as our convictions of duty and the public 
exigencies may require.” 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Now, Mr. President, I 
propose to show that the Senator from Indi- 
ana, who has stigmatized these resolutions as 
‘essentially anti-Republican and essentially 
Democratic,’’ does not know what Republic- 
anism is. I propose to show that these res- 
olutions contain the very principles on which 
the Republican party was founded, and on 
which it has won all its triumphs. The only 
reason given for denouncing the resolutions as 
anti-Republican, as essentially Democratic, is 
that the Democracy of Connecticut have adopt- 
ed them. I suppose that does not change the 
principles of the resolutions; and so far from 
lamenting it, 1 thank God that the Democ- 
racy of Connecticut have adopted them, and 
I wish that the Democracy of the whole land 
would adopt them. Neither envy, nor hatred, 
nor malice shall make me oppose that which is 
right because my political adversaries adopt it. 

What is this first resolution ? 


“That we, the Liberal Republicans of Missouri, 
faithful now, as we were in the dark days of war, 
to the vital principles of true Republicanism, by 
no act or word will endanger the rightful sover- 
eignty of the Union.” 


That is anti-Republican,isit? By no act or 
word to endanger the rightful sovereignty of the 


| Union, for which Republicans fought through 


a bloody war, and for which hundreds of 


thousands laid down their lives, is denounced || 


by the Senator from Indiana as essentially 
anti-Republican. Sir, no man whoisa Repub- 
lican in heart and in principle can refuse to 





| that Republicans and loyal men everywher 
| fought through a long war to muintain, 

The next vital prindiple announced jn 4) 
resolutions is ‘‘emancipation.’’ Was ema, 
cipation anti-Republican? Where did 4, 
Senator from Indiana learn his Repubjic. : 
ism? Was the great thirteenth amendmey 
which declared that henceforth and foreyor , 
human being should tread the soil of the [);. 

| ted States as a slave, anti-Republican? y,, 
carried that great amendment through (op. 
gress and adopted it as a part of the Constity. 
tion of the country but the Republican party: 
Was it not indorsed in our national conyon. 
tions? Was not ‘‘freedom and liberty” 4, 
shibboleth by which we conquered? ~ 

What is the next great principle embodiej 
in this resolution, which the Senator gays i: 
anti-Republican? ‘‘ Equality of civil rights.” 
Why, sir, did we not struggle as a Republican 
party to establish equality of civilrights? Hq: 
the Senator forgotten the struggle in this body 
to pass the civil rights bill, securing citizey. 
ship with equality of civil rights to every per. 
son born in the land, no matter what his race, 
color, or previous condition? Is it anti-[. 
publican to refuse to do anything to endanger 
equality of rights? The Senator says it js, 
He says equality of civil rights is essentially, 
Democratic principle, because the Democrary 
of Connecticut have adopted it. Then he} 
for slavery, I suppose, because the Democraey 
of Connecticut are forfreedom? What logic! 

Whatnext? ‘‘Enfranchisement.”’ That; 
another of the principles adopted by the Dem 
ocratic party of Connecticut, which has thereby 
in the Senator’s opinion become *‘ essentially 
anti-Republican.’’ 

What is in the second resolution? It has 
been read at the desk, and embodies the priv. 
ciple of amnesty. ‘‘We therefore demand, 
with equal suffrage for all, complete amnes 
for all,”’ is the language. Is that anti-Repub:- 
lican? Why, sir, the last national Repub- 
lican convention adopted as one of its resolu 
tions the principle of amnesty, and the Presi: 
dent of the United States has urged it upon 
us in his annual message with very peculiar 
force. This is his language: 

**More than six years having elapsed since the 
last hostile gun was fired between the armies then 
arrayed against each other—one for the perpetua- 
tion, the other for the destruction of the Union-it 
may well be considered whether it is not now time 
that the disabilities imposed by the fourteenth 
amendment should be removed. That amendment 
does not exclude the ballot, but only imposes the 
disability to hold offices upon certain classes. When 
the purity of the ballot is secure majorities are sure 
to elect officers reflecting the views of the majority. 
I do not see the advantage or propriety of excluding 
men from office merely because they were before the 
rebellion of standing and character sufficient to be 
elected to positions requiring them to take oaths to 
support the Constitution,and admitting to eligibil- 
7 those entertaining precisely the same views, bul 
of less standing in their communities. It may be 
said that the former violated an oath, while the 
latter did not. The latter did not have it in their 
power todoso. Ifthey had taken this oath, it can- 
not be doubted they would have broken it, as did 
the former class.’’ 

Now, sir, we have not only the authoritative 
declaration of the Republican party in 1s 
national convention in favor of the removal 
of political disabilities, but we have also the 
earnest recommendation of the President 0! 
the United States and the repeated expression" 
of the people’s Representatives in favor of the 
same measure. ‘Thrice the House of [epre- 
sentatives has passed bills for the general 
_ removal of disabilities. ‘Iwo of those bills lie 

upon your table now, and one was strangle 
by the enemies of amnesty loading it with 
amendments. 

But, Mr. President, if the Republican par’! 
had not recommended amnesty in its nations 
convention, if the President had not recom 
mended it in his annuai message, if the Hous? 
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indorse the resolution, because the ‘‘ rightful |} of Representatives had not given express" 
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to the opinions of the people by the passage 
f three general amnesty bills, there would be 
-asons enough, I think, to satisfy any reflect- 
Perea why such a bill should pass. 

The committee charged with the investiga- 
tion of affairs in the South, which has spent 
mach time and labor in inquiring into the con- 
dition of things in that section of the Union, 
come back and recommend the removal of 
political disabilities, and why? Because their 
longer continuance is only a matter of irrita- 
tion among the people, and is not required by 
the public safety. These disabilities to hold 
office were originally imposed not as a punish- 
ment of the individuals, but as a measure of 
nublicsafety. ‘The colored people of the South 
are now voters ; they have become accustomed 
to the exercise of the elective franchise, and are 
ja a position to know how to vote and protect 
their rights ; whereas at the time these disabili- 
tieswere imposed it was apprehended that in the 
new organization of State governments, if no 
such disability was imposed, the leading men 
in those States who had carried them into re- 
hellion and who had managed them during the 
war would take control of public affairs and have 
it in their power to oppress the few Union 
men among them and the colored men before 
theyhad become accustomed to exercise their 
rights and assert their independence. Hence 
a provision was adopted excluding the leaders 
in the rebellion from office till the State gov- 
ernments should be reorganized and the newly- 
enfranchised population should come to under- 
stand their rights. As a consequence of their 
disfranchisement, it has happened, and I regret 
it, that inexperienced and sometimes corrupt 
and dishonest persons in those States have 
been elevated to the control of public affairs, 
and the result has been that the people of 
some of those States have been plundered by 
their State governments without example in 
the history of this country. While we have 
allowed the sons, with less experience and 
less character than their fathers, equally 
rebels with them, to take office, we have ex- 
cluded their fathers, who were acquainted 
with public affairs, and who, whatever may be 
said of their guilt as rebels, were neither rob- 
bers nor thieves. Had public affairs in the 
late rebel States been controlled to a larger 
extent by men of political experience in those 
communities, it would probably have been bet- 
ter for them. I am sure the time has now come 
when the people of all the States should be 
permitted to elect and the Federal Govern- 
ment to appoint whom they please to office. 
The removal of political disabilities puts no 
man into office. It merely authorizes the peo- 
ple to express their own choice in the election 
of whom they will. 

Why can we not pass an amnesty bill in this 
body? The Senator from Indiana will tell 
you, perhaps, he is for amnesty. When the 
first bill came here, now nearly a year ago, 
efforts were repeatedly made to bring it to the 
consideration of the Senate, and where were 
these Senators who claim to be the peculiar 
representatives of the Republican party? Were 
they not constantly found voting for any and 
every motion that would lay it aside, and 
finally adopting a resolution that precluded its 
consideration during the session of last spring ? 
And how has it been this winter? When it 
Was under consideration was ever a motion 
made to lay it aside that it did not receive the 
Support of the Senator from Indiana? Was 
ever & proposition made to amend it, no mat- 
ter how absurdly, nor for what purpose, that 

Ope not give it his support? I think you 
will find his name recorded ten times over, on 
the yeas and nays, in favor of as many amend- 
ments to the amnesty bill. 

by can we not take up one of the bills 
‘ow on the table and pass it? Mr. President, 
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the country will understand why. It does not 
become me to speak of the motives of Sena- 
tors, but the country will know that if two 
thirds of the Senate were honestly in favor of 
amnesty they would soon find a way to pass a 
bill. The trouble is that some Senators are 
not enough for amnesty to let us have a direct 
vote upon it. It is shuffled off, and every 
effort to come to a direct vote on one of the 
House bills is voted down. 

What conclusion will the country draw, and 
especially what conclusion will it draw when 
it reads one of the speeches made upon that 
subject by the Senator from Indiana, in which 
he held up to public gaze all the horrors of 
the war? He seems to delight in opening 
afresh all the wounds of that dreadful conflict, 
and for what purpose? Is it to keep alive the 
hates and animosities engendered by the war, 
in order to accomplish some party purpose? 
Is it supposed that the party can better suc- 
ceed by keeping up hostility between the dif- 
ferentsections of the Union? Is it from envy 
that the Senator from Indiana is unwilling 
that the Democracy of Connecticut should be 
in favor of amnesty? Why is it, if he is for 
amnesty, as the Republican party is, as the 
President is, as the people’s Representatives 
are, that we do not have his powerful support 
to bring up one of these bills and pass it ina 
day, as we easily could with his assistanee? 
Oh, Mr. President, he is not for amnesty if 
the Democrats are for it! When indorsed by 
the Democrats of Connecticut it becomes 
essentially a Democratic measure! Let me 
commend to my friend from Indiana, who 
seems to take pleasure in depicting the hor- 
rors and sufferings of the war in order to keep 
alive the animosities and hates it engendered, 
a sentence or two from a book whose author- 
ity, I am sure, he will respect: 

“If ye have bitter envying and strife in your 
heart, glory not and lie not against the truth. ‘This 
wisdom descendeth not from above, but is earthly, 
sensual, devilish. For where envying and strife is, 
there is confusion and every evil work. But the wis- 
dom that is from above is first pure, then peaceable, 
gentle and easy to be entreated, full of mercy and 
good fruits, without partiality, and without hypoc- 
risy. 

I would, Mr. President, in the interest of 
peace and harmony and good feeling, that we 
could, in the language of this resolution which 
the Senator condemns, ‘‘ demand, with equal 
suffrage for all, complete amnesty for all.’’ 
The time has come when the peace of the coun- 
try requires it. ‘The time has come when, lay- 
ing aside all malice and hate, we should culti- 
vate kindly feelings and endeavor to govern 
the country in the interests of peace. [ assume, 
then, that amnesty is not anti-Republican. To 
refuse it, and strive to keep alive the hatreds 
of the war by the constant exhibition of its 
horrors, is to my mind not only unpatriotic, 
but positively wicked. 

The next resolution declares— 

“That no form of taxation is just or wise which 
puts needless burdens upon the people.”’ 

That is another “‘ anti- Republican and essen- 
tially Democratic’’ principle, isit? Thenthe 
reverse of it is a Republican principle, and 
that form of taxation 1s just which puts need- 
less burdens on the people. Is that the opin- 
ion of the Senator from Indiana? He says that 
the resolution is essentially anti-Republican, 
Of course he means it. The Senator’s speech 
will have great influence on the country. It 
will be circulated all over the land, and his 
constituents and mine (for they all read what 
the Senator says) will read the declaration 
that these resolutions are essentially, not in 
single instances, but ‘‘ essentially, anti- Repub- 
lican’’ and ‘‘ essentially Democratic.” am 
sure the intelligent Republicans of this land 
will ask to be delivered from such sort of 
Republicanism as desires to put needless 
burdens on the people. 
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_The next resolution relates to the civil ser- 
vice, and declares— 


“That the shameless abuse of the Government 


| patronage for the contro’ of conventions and elec- 


tions, whether in the interest of individuals or of a 


| party, with its consequent corruption and demoral- 


ization of political life, demands the thorough and 
genuine reform of the public service.” 

That also I believe to be a Republican prin- 
ciple. I know the Senator from Indiana has 
commended our present civil service system 
as the best in the world; buat I know it has 
been disclosed recently that the officials of the 
Government are assessed for party purposes. 
It has been recently disclosed that they are 
used to pack conventions and primary meet- 
ings. It is known thatin this city the officials 
of the Government have been banded together 
for political purposes, and that assessments 
have been put upon them for party purposes. 
This was disclosed by a former Secretary of 
the interior, who strove to protect the subor- 
dinates in his Department from political assess- 
ments. 

The present civil service system is demor- 
alizing to the heads of Departments and mem- 
bers of Congress. What more humiliating 
than to see the members of this body and of 
the other House dancing attendance in the 
ante-rooms of the Secretaries, asking to have 
appointed to office some favorite who had been 
active in the canvass in their behalf at some 
cross-roads, or among the members of the 
Legislature that returned them to this body ? 
No matter whether there is a place for him or 
not, a place must be created. He has come 
to Washington, perhaps from a distant State. 
He rendered essential service to the member 
in the canvass, and the member says, ‘* You 
must give him a place, Mr. Secretary.’’ 
But the Secretary replies, ‘‘ We have no va- 
cancy.’’ ‘* Well, make one for him; give 
him a temporary appointment ; it will never 
do for him to go home to the district, he is 
too important a man, without giving him a 
position here. I promised it during the can- 
vass, if I was elected.’’ The Secretary does 
not want a quarrel with the member, and he 
assigns his triend some temporary position. 
And, sir, when your appropriation bill comes 
in—a deficiency bill or a general appropriation 
bill—you will very likely find an appropriation 
of twenty, fifty, or one hundred thousand dol- 
lars asked to pay for extra clerk hire and tem- 
porary clerks. Do you think the member who 
goc his friend appointed a clerk will vote 
against it? Do you think he will scan the 
measures of the Department as he would if 
he was not dependent upon its head for favors ? 
Do you think the head of the Department is 
free to discharge his official duty as he would 
be if he were not afraid of the consequences 
of disobliging members of Congress in the 
favors they ask by way of appointments? This 
whole thing is demoralizing to the public ser- 
vice ; and while we have thousands of honest, 
incorruptible, and good men in oflice, I doubt 
not we have scores also who have taken the 
offices, not for the salaries they are to receive, 
but expecting to make money out of them in 
some other way. 

The great evil in our civil service system, 
however, grows out of the manner of making 
appointments and removals, and the use which 
is made of the patronage, treating 1t as mere 
party spoils. Often the patronage is used for 
purposes not rising to the dignity of even party 
purposes, but by certain individuals for indi- 
vidual and personal ends. It would be bad 
enough if the patronage was used as mere 
spoils for party, but it is infinitely worse than 
that under our present system. 

The Senator trom Indiana, in his speech the 
other day, undertook to create the impression 
that I was opposed to civil service reform. 
Why, sir, I offered the very bill in this body 
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which became a law under which the civil ser- 
organized. I introduced 
ago in favor of areform in the 
civil service, and especially to break up this 
cunning of members of Congress to the Depart- 
In my judgment, 
there othing more disreputable or which 
iterferes more with the proper discharge of 
auty than this hangingaround the skirts 
pwer begging tor oflices for friends. 

that I commented on 
the report of the civil service commission and 
True, sir, | 
hat the great evil in the civil 
this country is a want of 
same time, [am not 
examination. 
offices, but I do not think 
that a siinple examination into the qualifica- 


vice comm! 1On Was 


bilis here year 


: = 
me t pegging for olhces. 


but the Senator ivs 
objected to some of its features. 
do not believe t 
ervic BY em in 
tholarship ; but, at the 
opposed to a prope! 


be well as to some 


That may | 


tions of the candidate for office will remedy | 


all the difficulties. 
The next resolution is the one opposed to 
centralized authority, in which it is declared— 


‘That local self-government, with impartial suf- 
frage, will guard the rights of all citizens more 
securely than any centralized authority.”’ 


And so I fully believe. If there was one thing 
that our fathers prized more highly than any 
other in the organization of their governments 
in this country, it was the right to make their 
local laws and manage their local affairs. It 
is the great protection of the citizen, and 
when the time shall come, if it ever does, 
that all the powers of Government shall be 
centered here at Washington, in the hands, I] 
care not, whether of one or of five hundred 
men, it will be an imperial despotism and the 
people will have surrendered up their best 
protection against the encroachments of arbi- 
trary power. 

I know the Senator from Indiana has pro- 


mulgated a different doctrine from this. I | 


know that he has announced it as a principle 
of our system of government that the States 
possess only such powers as are conferred upon 
them by the Constitution of the United States ; 
but there never was a greater heresy. Why, 
sir, just the reverse of this is the truth. The 
States possess all powers not taken away 
from them by the Constitution of the United 
States, and such is the very language of tke 
instrument itself: 

The powers not delegated to the United States 
by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to 
the people.”’ 

All these reserved powers belong to the 
States or the people of the States. They do 
not belong here at all. This General Govern- 
ment is a Government instituted for general 
purposes, to manage the affairs which are 
national, and not to interfere with those which 
are local. 

The Senator from Indiana commented par- 
ticularly upon one branch of this resolution in 
which it is declared that it is time to stop ‘‘the 
resort to unconstitutional laws to cure the Ku 
Kiux disorders, irreligion, or intemperance, 
and the surrender of individual freedom to 
those who ask that the practice or creed of 
some shal! be the law of all.’’ To that the 
Senator from Indiana objected. Let me ask 
the Senator if he is in favor of an unconstitu- 
tional law for the purpose of suppressing Ku 
Klux disorders? Why, sir, | am as much 
opposed to Ku Klux disorders as the Senator. 
I think that men who put on disguises and go 


through the country scourging aud whipping | 
and murdering innocent people deserve to be | 


visited with the 


everest punishment, and 
without mercy. 


Their conduct as exhibited 
in the reports laid on our tables is atrocious in 
the extreme. I would bring them to justice, 


and the very fact that they were found upon | 


the highways with disguises on, prowling about 
assassin-like to whip, scourge, and murder 
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innocent people, should be sufficient to subject 
them to the severest condemnation. But, sir, 
I want no unconstitutional laws to do it. 
Either in the Constitution of the United States 
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unwilling to trust with any President, wi), 

° eee Oy 
government they should establish, exe, 
cases of invasion or rebellion, the authori... 


imprison the humblest citizen without piv 





or in the constitutions of the States you can || him the right to inquire into the se of 


find the amplest authority for bringing to jus- 
tice and punishment these marauders and out- 
laws. 

The Senator from Indiana condemns the 
declaration that says unconstitutional laws 
should not be resorted to. I say they should 
not; but I say constitutional laws should be 
enacted to stop these disorders. In my opinion 
the committee of investigation which was sent 
to the southern States to inquire into these 
disorders has by exposing them done great 
good. I have no doubt that the mere exposure 
of these outrages will do much, and has done 
much to stop them. But, sir, I would go fur- 
ther than that, and bring these marauders to 
justice, to condemnation, and punishment, 
wherever I could detect them; but not uncon- 
stitutionally. 

No man was for more energetic measures 
than I was while the war raged. I believed 
that war meant desolation, destruction, and 


'| death, and for humanity’s sake I would have 
| made it terrible while it lasted and have ended 
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| it in the shortest time. 


| the law just as well as with it. 


When the war was 
over, I was no longer for devastation and death. 
In my opinion the Constitution gave all the 
power necessary to crush the rebellion, and 
there never was any occasion in the height 
of the war to exercise any but constitutional 
authority. The Constitution authorized Con- 
gress to make war, and with war go the incidents 
of war. It authorized Congress to put down 
insurrection, and in putting it down the au- 
thority to use all the power necessary to accom- 
plish the object was given. 

I do not propose now to discuss the Ku Klux 
bill. I gave my views upon it when it was 
pending. I could not support it because I be- 
lieved it unconstitutional in some of its features, 
not because I was not for visiting the utmost 
rigor of the law upon these violators of it ; but 
there was no occasion for such a law as we 
passed. ‘There was no authority for it in the 
Constitution, as 1 believed, and I could not give 
it my support. Why, Mr. President, without 
that law the armies of the United States 
could have been used to aid the civil officers of 
Authority has 
existed in the statutes of the United States 
from the beginning to call upon the General 
Government for assistance in any State of the 
Union where domestic violence prevails to such 
an extent as to disturb the public peace and 
cannot be put down by the State authorities, 
and the marshals of the United States in exe- 
cuting the process of the United States courts 
could always have called for the Army and 
Navy to stand at their back if necessary to 
enable them to execute the authority of the 
law. I should not take so much time upon the 
Ku Klux bill had not the Senator from Indiana 
lugged it in in his remarks the other day. 

One of the provisions of that bill authorized 
the suspension of the writ of habeas corpus. 

Now, Mr. President, what is that writ, and 
when may it be constitutionally suspended ? 
It is that great writ of right wrested from the 
British Crown hundreds of years ago for the 
protection of the citizen, and it is all the pro- 
tection he has against arbitrary power. Sus- 
pend that writ of right, and those in authority 
may take your wife and your child and im- 
mure them in a prison at pleasure, and you 
shall never be permitted to inquire the cause. 
Nay, more, they may take yoar life, and your 
friends shall never inquire the cause. Sus- 
pend that great writ of right, and there is no 
protection left for the citizen. He is at the 
mercy of arbitrary power to do with him as it 
will, Our fathers knew this, and they were 


| 


imprisonment before the judicial tribyy 
the country, and to be discharged in cage ;, 
without authority of law. yk: 

That, sir, is this great writ of habeas corpus 
It authorizes the humblest citizen in the |, 
deprived of his liberty to make applicatio, 
to a court and know the cause, and there jc ,. 
power in Presidents, or Governors, or (y, 
gresses even, to prevent that inquiry, and |. 
discharge if his imprisonment is illegal, (,, 
fathers knew the value of that great writ, ,, 
when they made this Constitution, when the» 
formed this Government, they said that nei). 
the President of the United States por 44, 
Army of the United States might take ;. 
humblest citizen and hold him in confineme, 
without being compelled to state the cays. 
and without his having the right to he 
charged if illegally imprisoned. They hay, 
said in the plainest language which hum, 
ingenuity could employ— 

“The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus «} 
not be suspended, unless when in cases of rebe}] 
or invasion the public safety may require it.” 

Sir, not even in case of rebellion, not evs 
when the country is invaded by a foreign {y 
can Congress and President both together sy 
pend this great writ, unless the public sai 
also requires it. Now, Mr. President, pg 
there been any invasion of the United States 
since the Ku Klux bill passed? Has the 
been any rebellion in the United States sings 
the Ku Klux bill passed? No, sir, neithe: 
and without an invasion or without ar 
lion the authority does not exist to suspen 
that great writ. Neither did the public safes 
require jt, as has been demonstrated by the 
result, because all the persons, so far as | an 
advised, who were arrested by the militar 
authority have been brought to trial so fara 
it was thought proper to bring them to tri 
They have not been punished by military | 
bunals, but they have been brought before t! 
judicial tribunals of the country and the 
tried, which it was entirely practicable to hav 
done without a suspension of the Aabeas co 
pus. But whether that be so or not, oue thing 
is certain: we have no right, as Senator 
sworn to support the Constitution, to pas 
unconstitutional law for any purpose wi 
ever; and it is only against unconstitutions 
laws that this resolution is aimed. 

The last resolution of this series, which 
pronounced as anti-Republican and as essex 
tially Democratic, declares: 

“That true Republicanism makes it not the le 
our duty to expose corruption, denounce usurpa! 
of power, and work for reforms necessary lor te 
posite welfare. The times demand the uprising . 

onest citizens to sweep from power the men Ww) 


prostitute the name of any honest party to selus 
interests.” 


Is not that right? 
‘We, therefore, invite all Republicans who desi: 
the reforms herein set forth to meetin national ms 


convention at Cincinnati on the first Monday of May 
next. 


Now, Mr. President, has it come to this, tha! 
Republicans in this country advocating relor™ 
shall not be permitted to meet together !o' 
consultation? The Senator says they will mee 
together to nominate a candidate for Presicen'. 
What is his authority for that statement? The 
resolutions do not say so. For aught I know, 
it is a meeting of Republicans loyal to 
Republican party for the purpose of carrying 
out reforms based upon the principles o! that 
party ; and shall not Republicans be permit 
to assemble peaceably together for such a pur 
pose without being stigmatized as unfaithful 

arty? Why not? What is the objection to" 
should hope that there might be a thousa® 
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Republicans assembled at Cincinnati, and I 


wish the Senator from Indiana could go there || 
catch some of the inspiration of the re- | 


and : ° 
formers who declare for emancipation, for 
iV 4 


equality of civil rights, for the sovereignty of 


‘he nation, and for all the great principles for | 
which we have contended; I should hope it 


might have a salutary effect upon him. 

The men who assemble at Cincinnati imay 
he able to present their views in such a form 
as shall lead to their adoption by the whole 
Republican party; and is such a meeting to 
he denounced as anti-Republican. because it 
favors reform? Has it come to this, that Re- 


publicans, faithful to all the principles of the | 


party, but hostile to official corruption and 
dishonesty, shall not be permitted to meet 
together to combine and give force to their 
views without incurring the displeasure of 
ther members of the party? Sir, I recognize 
no such party allegiance as prohibits the inde- 
pendent thinkers of the Republican party from 
consulting together for the promotion of what 
they believe to be the best interests of the 
nation. 

The principles enunciated in the Missouri 
platform denounced by the Senator from In- 
diana as anti-Republican are the principles 
upon which the Republican party has won all 


its triumphs, and which will go down to pos- | 


terity upon the annals of the future history of 
the country as constituting its proudest record. 
They are the principles for which I have always 
contended ; and, God helping me, they are the 
principles for which I shall contend to the end. 


Chicago Relief Bill. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. G. SUTHERLAND, 
OF MICHIGAN, 
Iv THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 24, 1872. 

The House having met for debate as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the state of the Union— 

Mr. SUTHERLAND said: 

Mr. Speaker: The bill lately introduced 
in this House commonly called the ‘‘ Chicago 
relief bill’? has not yet become a law, and [ 
am persuaded it will not, if attention is called 
to the effect it would have, if passed, on the 
interests of other localities. 

In all the legislative action of this body 
affecting the city of Chicago there has been 
evinced a kindly sympathy for the victims of 
the great calamity that lately befell that city. 
There has been a general desire to mitigate 
that misfortune by any proper Federal legisla- 
tion, and to supplement the voluntary dona- 
tions contributed by the whole civilized world 
by any measure of governmental aid not in- 
compatible with the general interest. The 
local resources to rebuild Chicago are con- 
fessedly ample, and the enterprise of her peo- 
ple is proverbial. I confessthat I have shared 
the general feeling that has pervaded this 
body. I have, however, felt obliged to vote 
against this bill. I deem it of the highest im- 
portance to my constituents that its true char- 
acter should be pointed out and impartially and 
dispassionately considered. 

his proposed relief to Chicago is not claimed 

as aright; it is asked as a matter of grace, a 
gratuity. As a gratuity it is claimed, and pre- 
cedent has been cited in support of the claim. 
We are admonished, therefore, to consider 
well every act of an exceptional character, 
and to discountenance it unless we are pre- 
pared to sanction it as a precedent. It would 
be invidious to pass a law which will confer a 
favor, which will amount to the payment of a 
Onus to compensate a severe loss from acci- 

dental fire, unless we are willing to tender a 
overnment charity to soften any other celam- 

















A 


ity, whether it come from inundation, ship- 


wreck, or pestilence. The circumstance that 


a single city, conspicuous for its bold enter- | 
| prises, notable for rapid growth, proud in its 


expected expansion, has been desolated by a 
fire unparalleled in the extent of its devasta- 
tion, will have great notoriety, and the power 
deeply to move all generous natures to con- 
tribute relief. The calamity considered as a 


whole is almost beyond comprehension ; it | 


shocks and astounds us. Our individual for 


| tunes appear paltry to afford aid that can be | 
sensibly felt to mitigate such a direful visita- 
tion ; but the aggregate contributions from the || 


world’s resources, unlocked by the first start- 
ling announcement that Chicago was in ashes, 
was a tangible sum. When we go upon the 


ground and consider this great misfortune as | 
| it was practically felt, we find it divided among || 


multitudes. Of course it chiefly fell upon res- 
idents, but not entirely. The Chicago fire 
was, as every other fire is, the cause of 
individual losses; their name is legion, the 
sum of them grand and fearful. No individual 
sufferer is, however, any more entitled to aid 


from the Government to diminish his loss | 


than any other sufferer from a like cause ; 


nor should the Government recognize his case | 
as exceptional merely because so many were | 


made sufferers at the same time and place. 
The multitude may and will be more likely to 
inspire ostentatious charity than an isolated 
instance of loss, but the Government, which 
should look with an equal eye on all its sub- 
jects, will see in every victim of inevitable 


misfortune, whether he suffers alone or suffers || dent, and thus cure the vice of that inconsid- 


in company with a few or many others, the 
same right to receive aid. 

This bill wiil divert from the Treasury of 
the United States a sum of money equal to the 


be collected on the material that will be used 
in rebuilding the city. That amount has been 
estimated at $400,000, and is arrived at from 
the data of the fire at Portland in 1866. The 
duties on building material there used in re- 


| building amounted to $21,000, and the esti- 


mated damage by the fire was $10,000,000, 
This bill is no more defensible on general 
principles than would be a bill appropriating 
a specified sum in the Treasury to be distributed 
proportionately according to the cost of the 
new structures among the parties who erect 
them. It provides for collecting the duties and 
afterward refunding them. When refunded 
the repayment will, of course, occasion a defi- 
ciency in the same manner as if paid pursuant 
to a direct appropriation. If the person who 
rebuilds is the same person who owned and 
suffered loss in the destruction of a former 
building on the same ground by the late fire, 
his loss, under this bill, will be diminished 
to the extent of the duty refunded; but as this 
bounty is payable, or will accrue to those 
persons only who erect new buildings—and 
the bill applies to them indiscriminately—a 


man who has purchased at a reduced price || stroyed is incalculable. 


' such articles, and the merchants dealing in 


the site from the former owner, ruined by the 
fire, will share the advantage which is asked by 
this bill, though he had no part whatever in the 


losses or has otherwise actually profited by the | 


fire. ‘Those who suffered by the destruction 
of either houses or goods, but do not choose 
to rebuild, or are unable to do so, are not pro- 
vided for at all. If it is intended to repair in 
some degree the injuries done to private for- 
tunes by the fire, certainly this bill lacks one 


essential element of fairness. It does not affect | 


to extend the aid to all the sufferers, nor to con- 
fine it to those who did suffer. It is a bounty 
offered to those who undertake to rebuild, and 
does not assume to show kindness or afford suc- 
cor to those whose lost property was goods, 


nor to those who were so utterly prostrated | 
that they had no alternative but to sell the |! 


Chicago Relief Bill—Mr. Sutherland. 
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ground on which their fortunes were wrecked. 
Since it makes no pretension to favor all the 


| sufferers, since it passes over some that lost 
|| most heavily, it will only add emphasis to the 


objection of partiality to suggest that it does 
not contain any general provision that all other 
persons within the United States paying duties 
on imported building material, to rebuild after 
a fire, shall have such duties refunded. But 
it must be obvious, even to the dullest under- 


| standing, that if by force of the Portland pre- 


cedent this bill passes for the especial benefit 
of the few sufferers who can avail themselves 
of the boon it offers, it must, as a recognition 
of that precedent, and an extension of it to so 
large an amount, commit the Government 
through all succeeding time to relieve in a like 
beneficial way all who suffer in person, land, or 
goods from any cause for which they are not 
responsible. If the Government accepts the 
benevolent duty to make up a percentage of 
this loss to any class, why should it not under- 
take to mete out a full and complete indemnity 
everywhere, not only against fire, but all other 
casualties? 

The Government cannot stop short of this 
extreme if it enters at all upon this eleemosy- 
nary field. The precedent which is urged to 
justify this bill, and whichis put forward more 
prominently to require its passage to prevent 
the inference of invidious preference for Port- 
land, is a vicious one. It ought not to be fol- 
The Government ought not to become 


suitable than the present to ignore that prece- 
erate legislation. 


I should leave the discussion of this bill to 
other gentlemen on this floor who have more 


|| especially the duty of guarding the Treasury 
duties that would without change in the law || 


against such diversion of the national funds, 
were it true that this bill would have no other 
effect than to deprive the Government of the 
moneys measured by the duties it is proposed 
shall be refunded. 

The remission of duties to builders is the sole 
ostensible object of the bill; that is the great 
benefaction, according to the face of the bill; 
but the loss of the Government by repayment 
of these duties would be a mere bagatelle eom- 
pared to other effects which that bill, as a law, 
The real object is to reduce 
the price of all the articles to which the bill 
applies, to all building materials, and there 
can be no doubt that as a law it would cause a 
reduction of the price tothe extent of the duty. 
This effect is admitted by the advocates of this 
measure, and that the amount of that reduc- 
tion on the articles needed to rebuild Chicago 
alone will amount to $20,000,000. 

There will not be one price for purchasers 


| who buy in rebuilding Chicago, and another 


price to other purchasers; the effect will be to 


| depress the price of all the articles used for 


building purposes while the act is in force. 
The amount of values that would be so de- 
The producers of 


them, who have investments in the business 
made on the faith that they would enjoy equally 
with all other classes the fostering care of the 
Government, would by this measure be made to 
bear a loss quite equal to that caused by the 
fire to Chicago. And the sacrifice so put upon 
this class is not to repair the Chicago loss, but 
the forced contribution levied upon them and 
the industries they support would be diffused 
and scattered broadcast to all purchasers at 
Chicago and elsewhere. Considering the atn- 
pendous proportions of the evil impending 


threatened by this bill, it is not strange that a 


protest should be made against it by all the 
commercial organs of the country. ‘That wron 
cannot be localized. It will alarm and shoc 


‘the whole Northwest; it will send ruin and 





‘ 
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consternation to all classes but purchasers. I 


invite attention to the following remonstrances | 


agains t such injustice. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Memorial of Chicago manufacturers to the Congress 
of the United States against expecial oppression in 
the matter of the so-called Chicago relief bill. 

These memorialists, who are manufacturers of the 
city of Chicago, respectfully represent to the Sena- 
tors and Representatives of the United States in 
Congress assembled, that they have been informed 
and fear that the so-called Chicago relief bill forthe 
temporary remission of import duties on building 
naterials may be construed to extend not merely to 
raw materials, but also to all manufactures of iron, 
tin, lead, Wood, and the like that may be required 
in the rebuilding of the city. 

Thatif such a billshould becomea law, andshould 
have the extent above supposed, it would be a direct 
ind serious injury to the manufacturing interests of 
Chicago, and tor that reason an additional calamity 
to the city at large. 

That the manufacturing interests of Chicago are 
in the highest degree important to the present wel- 
ture of her people, from the fact that thousands of 
families are supported, fed, and clothed by the pro- 
ceeds of the employment which those interests afford. 

That the manufactures of Chicago are in like 
degree important to the whole future of the city, 
and to the welfare of the entire Northwest; and that 
the city can more easily recover from the effects of 
the great fire than she could from the destruction 
of her manufactures, 

That many Chicago manufacturers, as well those 
having their places of business without the burned 
district, so called, as those who were located within 
it, have suffered great losses in moneys, credit, busi- 
ness, property, and otherwise; and that a large num- 
ber of such manufacturers would be unable to resume 
business under the burdens of such a bill. 

Ihat any law which would single out the manu- 
facturers of Chicago, especially in their present 
oppressed condition, as the subjects of an experi- 
ment in free trade, would be grossly unjust, and 
Jead to many disastrous results. 

‘That among such results would be the following: 
. large reduction of the wages, on which so many 
fumilies depend for their support, and in many cases 
uw suspension of the employment altogether; also, 
the payment of large amounts of capital te foreign 
manufacturers which would otherwise be kept in 
circulation here; also, a very great dimunition in 
the quantity of tax-paying products that would be 
otherwise manufactured here, and the placing of 
the manufacturers of this city in a worse position 
than that of any other manufacturers of the country. 
That these memorialists would be glad to have the 
irgest measure of relief, consistent with the general 

od, extended to thesufferers by the great fire, with- 
out limit to class or section; but these memorialists 
protest against any measure which would benefit one 
class of the sufferers by the oppression of others. 

That in the nature of things the proposed relief 
will be in a great degree monopolized by large land- 
owners and wealthy capitalists, jobbers and specu- 
lators of this and other sections of the country. 

That the manufacturers of Chicago have or can 
readily secure all the necessary facilities to supply 
the demand for the articles above indicated; and 
that a large increase of their operations from an 
extraordinary demand for their products would of 
itself be a great and admirable relief to the suffer- 
ing people of Chicago by furnishing abundant em- 
ployment to the laboring classes at remunerative 
prices. 

Wherefore these memorialists pray that only such 
measures of relief for the benefit of Chicago may 
be allowed to become laws as shall be free from the 


objections above set forth. 
C. F. GATES, 


Chairman of a Mee ting of Manufacture re, 


CuicaGgo, Amuary 25, 1872. 


' 


Resolutions of the Board of Trade of Nt. Louisa, 
Miseourt. 

Whereas a bill is now pending in the Congress of 
the United States which provides for the importa- 
tion into the port of Chicago of certain goods, wares 
and merchandise free of duty, for the purpose of 
extending aid to the suffering in the burnt districts 
of said city: Therefore, 

Be it resolved, That the merchants and manu- 
facturers and importers of St. Louis, through their 
Board of Trade, respectfully represent that the pro- 
posed mode of relief is impracticable and unjust, in 
this, that it would unsettle values, complicate the 
collection of the revenue, open the way to fraud, 
and place the burden of relief upon a few classes 
that should be borne equitably and alike by all. 

°. Resolved, That any aid that Congress in its wis- 
dom may deem proper to extend should be by direct 
appropriation from the national Treasury, by which 
process Congress and the whole country will know 
the exact amount contributed, and every interest 
will bear its proportion of a national tax to rebuild 
Chicago. 

3. Resolved, That the president of this board is 
hereby requested to transmit to the President of the 
Senate, Speaker af the House, and the congressional 
delegation from this State a copy of these resolu- 
tions. 


j 
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1] Rooms or Boarp or TRADE, 

{| CINCINNATI, January 30, 1872. 

At a meeting of the directors of the Board of 

| Trade of Cincinnati, Hon, A. T. Goshorn offered 

| the following preamble and resolutions, namely: 

i] Whereas there is pending before the Congress of 
| the United States a bill known as the “Chicago 


Chicago, free of duty, every article that in any man- 


of said bill, a most extraordinary measure, intended 
to benefit a single locality, will injuriously affect 
every branch of industry, disorganize commercial 
interests, and cause many of the leading manufac- 
turers of the country, and especially of the West, to 


ent population unemployed: It is therefore 

Resolved, That the enactment of said bill would 
be an unwise, unreasonable, and unconstitutional 
| discrimination in favor of a questionable local be- 
| nevolence, to thesacrifice of the most important and 
valuable industries of the country, thus disorgan- 
| izing trade, unsettling values, and incurring great 
| pecuniary losses to capitalists, and bringing distress 
| to thousands of industrious and worthy mechanics 

and merchants. ’ 
| Jtesolved, That the Senators and Representatives 
| of Ohio in Congress be earnestly urged to oppose said 
| bill as being impolitic, unjust, and dangerous to the 

prosperities of the industries of the country. 

Which were unanimously adopted. 

JOSIAH KIRBY, President. 

H. I. Tarem, Secretary. 


| Attest: 


regard to the proposed remission of duties. 


| Milwaukee, held at the Chamber of Commerce on 
the 26th of January, 1872, the following preamble 
and resolutions were unanimously adopted: 

Whereas a bill now pending betore Congress pro- 
vides, among other things, for the remission of import 
duties on all material used in rebuilding the burnt 
| district of Chicago; and whereas we believe that 
such an enactment will be detrimental to the mer- 
cantile and manufacturing interests of many local- 
ities, and especially of the States of Michigan, Wis- 
| consin, and Minnesota, where immense amounts of 
capital are invested and thousands of persons are 
engaged in the manufacture of lumber, brick, and 
other building materials, whose interests would be 
| seriously crippled by the introduction of foreign 
| competition with free duties, and that while indi- 
vidual capitalists of Illinois, and especially of the 
| city of Chicago, would reap all the benefit, the mer- 
cantile and manufacturing population of the neigh- 
boring States would sustain all the damage and 
an incredible derangement in their business: and 
whereas we deem it to be unjust and partial to 
donate relief in the manner intended by the pro- 
visionsof this bill to one locality which has suffered, 
while it ignores other localities which have suffered 
| as much from the same cause, and takes from the 

Treasury of the United States a large sum of money 
for the benefit of one class and one locality at the 
| expense of other classes (even in the same city) and 
| of other localities; and whereas, while we deeply 
sympathize with Chicago in her affliction, and are 
| willing and anxious for liberal legislation in her 
behalf, we believe that legislation should be of such 
a character as will not bear with undue hardship on 
particular branches of industry in any part of the 
country: Therefore, 
| Resolved, That the passage of said bill would he 
injurious to the State of Wisconsin, and should be 
opposed by our Senators and Representatives in 
Congress. 

Resolved, That a copy of the foregoing preamble 
and resolution be mailed to our Senators and Rep- 


| resentatives in Congress. ; 
F. J. BLAIR, President. 
Ropert Huu, Secretary. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. So obvious is it that 
the effects of such a law would extend to every 
State which produces any staple article that 
can be classed with building material that oppo- 
sition to its passage will come from all such 
States, unless such local objections are re- 
moved by excepting their productions. Will 
Vermont support this bill if marble is not 
exempted from its provisions? Will not sup- 
port be courted by excepting linseed oil? 
These articles are unimportant compared with 
lumber. It is possible the advocates of this 
measure may be willing to forego the advan- 
tages of free importation of marble and linseed 
oil if they can secure free trade in lumber. 

I invite attention to the effect of this bill 
on the State which I have the honor in part 
to represent. That State produces yearly 
about 2,000,000,000 feet of lumber, and about 
750,000,000 of this quantity finds a market 
at Chicago. It requires about 1,000,000,000 





| relief bill,” which proposes to admit to the port of | 


ner enters into the construction of buildings for a 
period of twelve months; and whereas the passage 


discontinue operations, leaving a large and depend- | 


Resolutions adopted by the Merchants’ Association in | 


At a meeting of the Merchants’ Association of 





[February 24, 


a 
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= 

| 

| feet to supply that market; the remain; 

| 250,000,000 come from the States of w" 
consin and Minnesota. ’ 

It is estimated that from one hundred to o,, 
hundred and fifty million feet of lumbe; y 
be ier: to rebuild Chicago. a 

If the relief now asked were merely to obj,i, 
the needed building material, including lym. 
ber, by paying the market price less the duty 
at the higher estimate the saving on lumber 
would be about three hundred and seventy-five 
thousand dollars. Ifa majority in Congress 
are willing the Government should pay that 
sum, a direct appropriation would accomplis) 
the object. But this billis so framed that py; 
a small part of the saving would be a logs t, 
the Treasury. Thisis confessed by the Chicag, 
Tribune, as appears from these extracts froy 
its issues of February 3 and January 36. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“It is conceded that the passage of this bill wij 
be equivalent to a reduction of $20,000,000 in tho 
cost of the needed building materials. It jg ajx 
known that the whole amount of revenue lost to thy 
Government will be a very small fraction of thi; 
sum, so small, indeed, that it has ceased to be a mai. 
ter of controversy.” ee es 

‘We do not suppose that if the law passes five per 
cent. of the material will be imported, conscquent|; 
the Government will lose at most but an ingig- 
nificant amount of duties; but the $20,000,000 whic) 
the protected classes, whose representative Senator 
SHERMAN is, propose to extort from our miseries and 
misfortunes will be cut off, and their right to take 
what the fire left us will be denied. | 

“As a general thing the effect will be to reduce 
prices to the extent of the duty.”’ 


Mr.SUTHERLAND. Theinevitable effec 
of such a law would be to reduce the price of 
all building material in the general market to 
the extent of the duty. Hence, not only the 
one hundred and fifty million feet of lumber 
which would be furnished by Michigan and 
other States would contribute $375,000 to re- 
pair the waste which the fire made in Chicazo 
and the Government lose all duties, but there 
would be a corresponding reduction of prico 
on the entire production of lumber. Theos 
to Michigan a would not be less than five 
million dollars. 

In this aspect it is not an appeal to Con: 
gress for aid from the Government simply or 

rincipally ; it would operate to deprive the 
Treasury of a considerable sum, but the 
greater loss would fall on particular privay 
industries of the country. Three hundred 
and seventy-five thousand dollars only of this 
reduction on lumber would go to those who 
rebuild Chicago, while the reduction on t! 
remaining nineteen twentieths of the produc 
tion of three States would inure to the prot 
of a class that had no part in the losses by the 
Chicago fire. It will be a godsend to t! 
speculators in lumber. This bill is a free 
trade measure in a specious guise, an attempt 
in the name of suffering Chicago to compel 
the producers of our country to submit to 4 
sacrifice of millions of dollars for the emolu 
ment of purchasers, an attempt to establish a 
temporary free trade in a few leading articles, 
while the country is not willing to accept ave 
Congress is not prepared to inaugurate it as 4 
general system. 

It would be better for the State of Michigan 
to furnish gratis the one hundred and filly 
million feet of lumber necessary for rebuild: 
ing on the burnt district of Chicago, than to 
have this bill pass. Such a donation would 
not involve more than half as much sacrifice 
as will be incident, and inevitably incident to 
the operation of such a law. 

In the province of Ontario there are vas! 
| 

















forests of pine belonging to the Government. 
For a small royalty of forty or fifty cents pe! 
thousand feet material may be obtained cov 
venient to the lakes for any quantity of lum 
ber. Labor is also cheaper there than in the 
United States, so that if this bill passes the 
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Chicago Relief Bill—Mr. Sutherland. 





markets of our country can be at once supplied 
from this source at prices which defy any com- 
setition from our manufacturers. ; 

{his measure at any time would be ruinous 
to our lumbermen. It is especially so at this 
Gime, for the same cause that affords the pre- 


text for this legislation—the destructive fire | 
e. 


that overran the lumber regions of all the 
Grates in the Northwest. It 1s not necessary 
to remind this House of the losses both of life 


and property that marked its course; they | 


have been too frequently described. In many 
arts of northern Michigan, in the lower pen- 
insula, deprivation and distress were brought 
to nearly every home In entire communities, 
A melancholy feature of the calamity was that 
the flames devoured the whole property of a 
large part of the sufferers. They were left 
destitute; reduced suddenly from a state of 
comfort to poverty. ‘These sufferers were the 
men that do the work of our State. Before 
the fire their little properties likewise added 
much to the wealth of our State. Their lot 
ig cast with the lumbermen. And this bill, 
nominally to aid Chicago, but not aimed so 
much to reach the most considerable losers 
there as to give speculators everywhere a rich 
harvest of gain, will take away the means of 
recuperation. It will oblige them in addition 
to bearing their own individual losses to con- 
tribute to enrich others, many of whom are not 


even entitled to sympathy because they did not || 


suffer any loss. Our lumbermen have lost in 
pine lands burnt over at least $20,000,000. 


obliged, at an increased expense, to extend 


their operations; to convert nearly fifty per || 


cent. more timber than usual. By this increase 
cf lumber the markets everywhere, without 
cempetition from abroad, would be more than 
supplied, and a resulting fall of prices may be 
anticipated. 

In this connection I submit a letter from the 
president of the ‘‘ Lumber Association,’’ rep- 
resenting the lumber interest in the Saginaw 
valley. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Bay Cary, /ebruary 15, 1872. 


Sir: The Lumbermen’s Association of the Saginaw 
Valley respectfully request that you enter an carn- 
est and energetic protest against the passage of the 
so-called Chicago relief bill, From your famili- 
arity with the interests and needs of this section 
perhaps nothing more should be said, as the reasons 
will be almost self-evident and the necessities for 
energetic action apparent. . 

But they would suggest that the lumber interests 
of Michigan and Wisconsin are practically forced 
by the provisions of this bill to furnish the main 
contribution to the relief proposed, when these in- 
terests have already suffered in an equal degree with 
the only interests in Chicago that can be benefited 
by the operation of the bill. In this State alone 
the loss by the fires of last year is not less than 
$20,000,000 to the owners of timber. These owners 
have been obliged to cut more logs this season than 
will be required to supply the demand without the 
introduction of foreign lumber, and these logs are 

eing put in at a much greater expense than ever 

efore, on account of the higher price of labor and 
the impossibility of proper preparation for this 
work, 

If the bill referred to should pass, its provisions 
would be used to introduce large quantities of lum- 
ber for uses not contemplated by the act, and the 
effect would be, practically, to remove the protec- 
tion to lumber, and consequently reduce the price 
to the producer at least $1 50 per thousand feet. This, 
with the reduction from an over stock, would with- 
out doubt ruin many owners of timber in this State. 

The value of lumber in this market is mainly 
made up by the cost of labor and supplies, The 
average price of lumber for 1871 at the mills in this 
district was $14 83 per thousand feet. This requires 
the lumber to average twelve and a half per cent. of 
Upper qualities. For 1870 the average price was 
$ < 96, The average cost of production for 1871 was 
pl2 07, and for'1870 $11 07 per thousand feet. This 
eaves a margin for 1871 of $2 77, and for 1870 of $1 89 
ber thousand feet, as allthe avails for investment, 
risks, &c, The Cost of production this season will 
not be less than $13 07 per thousand feet, while the 
price of lumber will not exceed $14 15; leaving as a 


| 

















margin only $1 08 to cover risks, investment, and all | 


disturbing causes. 

The benefits proposed by this bill to Chicago are 
unwarrantably disproportioned to the injury and 
injustice to other sections of our country. The 
classes in Chicago benefited would be mainly the 
dealers in lumber and owners of real estate. These 
are classes who have suffered only partial loss. The 
tenants, merchants, and other classes who have 
suffered total loss would not be relieved in any 


| appreciable degree. 


We would further suggest that the sympathy 
deemed necessary be expressed by an appropriation 
from the Treasury of the United States. To this we 
offer no objection. 

The other course we deem oppressive, and as being 
calculated to work us further injury as a free-trade 
measure. 

We will not occupy space with our views of the 
effect of this bill as a precedent for relief in all simi- 
lar cases, or as to its effect on the self-reliance of 
communities or of individuals. All these objec- 
tions, we have reason to believe, will be apparent to 
yourself. 

In consequence of the absence of the undersigned, 
the request of the association bas not been attended 
to as early as was desirable; but the foregoing is 
submitted with the hope that it is not too late. 


Very respectfully, JAMES SHEARER, 
President Lumbermen’s Association. 
Hon. T. G. SurHer ann, Lepresentative of Sixth Con- 
gressional District, Stateof Michigan. 
Mr. SUTHERLAND. The losses in Michi- 
gan cannot be mitigated by any such relief as 
this bill offers. We can derive no assistance 


| from a free importation of building material. 


‘The waste places must be built up by the per- 
severing industry of our people, who are not 
yet discouraged, and with material drawn 


| from our own abundant native resources. The 
| unfortunate in Michigan are content, after the 
‘fo prevent further loss of timber, killed by |; 
the fire, which will deteriorate and become || 
valueless if not immediately worked, they are | 


generous aid that has been extended to them 
by a sympathizing public, to struggle out of 
their embarrassments; but they will be indig- 
nant to have their misfortunes and their intel- 
ligence so belittled as in expecting their 
assent to this bill and almost resenting their 
opposition. 

The following letter was lately published in 
a daily paper in this city, and probably was 
intended for members of Congress in general, 
rather than the honorable Senator to whom it 
was nominally addressed but not otherwise 
directed. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CuaicaGo, February 18, 1872. 

Dear Sir: I had supposed until within a few days 
that the “relief bill’’ would pass the Senate without 
very serious opposition. The opinion was founded 
on the flattering vote in the House and the first vote 
in the Senate, but more especially on the justice 
and equity of the bill. I have been more surprised 
at your opposition than that of any other Senator, 
and now think it must be the result of misappre- 
hension. 

Let me simply state the facts of the case as I 
understand them : 

1. The proposed rebates are limited to the burnt 
district of twenty-six hundred acres of houses and 
stores, and do not extend to the unburnt portion of 
the city. 

2. It does not make a free port of entry of Chicago, 
nor does it admit any article of foreign product free 
of duty. The duty must first be paid before there 
can be any rebate to any one, and then only on the 
articles that can be proven to have entered into the 
construction of buildings in the burnt district. 

3. The Government has already received its duties 
on all imported articles used in the first building of 
that portion of the city. The property destroyed 
had already paid all tariff taxes and manufacturers 
bounties. “‘American industry” had already been 
** protected ” by an extra charge to the amount of 
the tariff on all that property of domestic produc- 
tion. The Government had already been paid many 
millions, and the manufacturers tens of millions. 

4. The awful conflagration came and swept this 
taxed property all away in a single day, destroying 
two hundred millions of values and rendering home- 
less one hundred and twenty-five thousand citizens 
at the commencement of the winter. 

5. The insurance of this property, if it could be 
collected, would enable our people to rebuild with- 
out asking help or favor from any quarter; but the 
insurance companies were all destroyed,and our peo- 
ple will not recover more than five or six cents on 
the dollar. A few companies have paid from twenty- 
five per cent. to par; but nineteen twentieths of 
them only pay one cent to five cents on the dollar of 
their policies. They have not yet even paid this 
beggarly pittance. — Tins 1: 

6. The fires in your State, or in Michigan, would not 
equal the loss of property suffered here on the space 
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of a single square of ground, and their insurance 
pans out”? much better than ours, and their losses 
are transient and camsoon be restored, especially in 
view of the liberal donations they have received. 
In Wisconsin the Legislature are talking of using tho 
surplus relief money that poured in to build bridges 
and make roads. But of course we have no objec- 
tion to any measure of assistance that *‘*Congress” 
may see proper to render them. But we protest 
being made a victim on their account; that is, be- 
cause no drawbacks may bo allowed to them, there- 
fore none shall be allowed to us. 

Ve object to being compelled to pay a second tax 
to the Government and a second bounty to the man- 
ufacturers in order to restore our destroyed prop- 
erty. Had no fire occurred, this second tax and 
bounty could not be exacted. How can the lumber 
interests of your State claim they would lose their 
bounty of two dollars per one thousand feet when 
they have already received it? They have no right 
to tax usagain on the rebuilding of our burnt houses. 
Since the fire, however, they have charged an enorm- 
ous advance on an honest price for their lumber, 
and have skinned us out of some millions of dollars. 
Is it not about time to ery, “ Hold! enough?” 

So the manufacturers of hardware, glass, oils, 
— and brick have “stuck it’’ to us fearfully. 
t seems to me they have had blood enough. Our 
people regard it as very harsh and unfeeling for the 
Senators of Michigan to fight the rebate bill, in view 
of the enormous commercial relations existing be- 
tween your State and ourcity. Chicagoisthe chief 
market of half of Michigan, and as Chicago prospers 
sO prospers your constituents. Killing ‘‘the goose 
that lays the golden egg”’ is poor policy. The sooner 
we get on our feet the better for your people; and I 
think your lumber speculators would study their 
own interests if they would forego demanding a sec- 
ond bounty of two dollars per thousand fect on our 
buildings in the burnt district, and leave that plun- 
der with us until we get roofs over our heads. 

Do you believe that the cause of protection will be 
promoted by compelling the people of Chicago to 
vay two tariffs and two bounties on their houses? 
Sut I notice that some Senators pretend to argue 
that to allow refunding of the duties on the property 
used to rebuild is unconstitutional. This objection 
comes too late after the Portland precedent and 
the thousand bills that have passed Congress rebat- 
ing duties on imported goods and machinery, Tho 
— itself is bosh, and they know it. 

The reports that you have heard, that our people 
are divided on this rebate question are erroneous. 
A few men like Dexter and Blatchford said some- 
thing against it in letters to you before they under- 
stood the scope of the bill; but they all now say that 
they did not properly understand it, and they desiro 
the passage of the bill. Our people are unanimous 
in asking this needed measure of relief. Not one in 
a thousand but desire it. 

I notice that you advocate a direct appropriation 
out of the Treasury. Our people want nothing of 
the kind; besides, the money thus obtained could 
never be fairly or equitably divided and apportioned 
among the burnt-out rebuilders. The only right and 
satisfactory way is that in the Portland precedent. 
Each man will then escape spoliation; thatis, double 
taxation to the extent that his remaining means and 
credit enables him to rebuild; and nota dollar will 
be taken from the Treasury to whichit has any moral 
or Christian right. 

The city is richly entitled to the mode and meas- 
ure of relief which she asks at the hands of Con- 
gress. She has been a giant in supporting the Gov- 
ernment and the Republican party hevetaitee. She 
sent twenty-seven Thousand Union soldiers to the 
Army for three years; she has paid the Federal 
Government $70,000,000 of internal revenue since 
the rebellion broke out, and as much more external 
or tariff taxes. She has not in twenty years elected 
a Democrat to Congress. She has been foremost in 
all progressive works, and has largely contributed 
to the wealth, enterprise, and power of the United 
States. She is down now in the dust, smitten by 
misfortune, and is struggling with the courage of 
Hercules to rise from her ashes and ruins. Shall it 
be said that a Senator whom she has aright almost 
to call her own, and from whom she has hoped for 
good things and strong help, shall stab her in this 
day of her desolation, and help to impose crushing 
burdens on her scorched and bleeding shoulders? 
Chicago can remember as well as forget, resent as 
well as reward. A kindly action now will not be 
forgotten. ‘‘A friend in need is a friend indeed.”’ 

Iwas appointed a delegate to visit Washington 
and expostulate and plead with Senators, but find it 
impossible to leave my post of duty here, and all | 
can do is to write you this appeal to reconsider your 
opposition to the Chicago relief bill and help to put 
it through. If so, you will never regret it. If you 
dq pot I ae you will regret it all the rest of your life. 

ery truly, yours, 
7 re Fae J. MEDILL. 


Ilon. Tuomas W. Ferry. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. I do not put my 
objections to this bill at all upon constitu- 
tional grounds, though the criticisms which 
have been made for supposed infractions of 
the Constitution appear to me just. I prefer 


to place my objections to it on grounds tbat 
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appeal solely to that sense of justice which I 
hope may ever be relied upon to discount- 
enance any such measure of unequal and 
unjust legislation. 

I will repeat.some remarkable passages of 
this letter from the Mayor of Chicago, which 


may be supposed to contain the most cogent | 


reasons that exist why this bill should pass. 
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| SPEECH OF HON. D.W.VOORHEES, | 


These passages are so refreshing they will bear | 


a second reading. It asserts that— 


“ The Government has already received its duties 
on all imported articles used in the first building of 
our city, &c. The fires in your Stateorin Michigan 


would not equal the loss of property suffered here on | 


the space of a single square of ground; and their || 
jneurance ‘pans out’ much better than ours; and 


their losses are transient and can soon be restored, 
especially in view of the liberal donations they have 
received, 

*We object to being compelled to pay a second 
tux to the Government and a second bounty to the 
manufacturers in order to restore our destroyed 
property. 

‘* Our people regard it as very harsh and unfeeling 
for the Senators of Michigan to fight the rebate bill. 

‘*T notice that you advocate a direct appropria- 
tion out of the Treasury. Our people want nothing 
of the kind. 

The city is richl 


She has been a giant in supporting the Government 
and the Republican party heretofore. She sent 


entitled to the mode and meas- 
ure of relief which she asks at the hands of Congress. || 


| gracious to the empire of Russia, 


Consular and Diplomatic Appropriations. 





OF INDIANA, 
In THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 23, 1872. 


The House having under consideration the bill 


(H. R. No. 1323) making appropriations for the con- | 


eular and diplomatic expenses of the Government 
for the year ending the 30th of June, 1873— 

Mr. VOORHEES said : 

Mr. Speaker: I desire to submit some 
remarks upon the subject of our relations with 


the kingdom of Spain, and I have sought | 


this opportunity to do so because they would 
be in order upon this bill. In the measure 
now pending we have made haste to pay our 
compliments to the foremost despotic Power 
onearth. In the face of grave and delicate 
complications we have been extraordinarily 
I pass 


| by that matter; I raise no objection at this 


twenty-seven thousand five hundred Union soldiers | 


to the Army for three years. 
eral Government $70,000,000 ofinternal revenue since 
the rebellion broke out, and as much more external 
or tariff taxes. She has notin twenty years elected 
a Democrat to Congress. 

‘Chicago can remember as well as forget, resent 
as well as reward.” 


[ submit, without comment, the political 
considerations as well as the implied threat. 

I’rom 1855 to 1866, inclusive, the ‘‘ reciprocity 
treaty’’ was in operation. It established free 
trade between the United States and the Brit- 
ish North American provinces in the following 
specified articles : 

“Grain, flour, and breadstuffs; animalsofall kinds; 
ashes; fresh, smoked, and salted meats; timber and 
lumber of all kinds, round, hewed, and sawed and 
manufactured ; cotton, wool, seeds and vegetables; 
undried fruits, dried fruits; fish of all kinds; pro- 
ducts of fish and all the creatures living in the 
water; poultry; eggs; hides, furs, skins, or tails, 
undressed ; stone or marblein itscrude orunwrought 
state; slate; butter, cheese, tallow ; ores of metals of 
all kinds; coal; unmanfactured tobacco; pitch, tar, 
turpentine; firewood; plants, shrubs, trees; pelts; 
wool; fish-oil; rice and broom-corn; barks, gypsum, 
ground and unground; wrought or unwrought burr 
and grindstones; dye-stuffs; flax, hemp, and tow, 
unmanufactured; rags.”’ 

It will be observed that manufacturers of 
lumber have not enjoyed the benefit of equal 
laws. From 1855 to 1861 every branch almost 
of industry had the benefit of a free market 
for exports, while lumber was largely and 
freely imported ; and from 1861 to 1867, lum- 
bermen suffered from the same competition, 
and yet were obliged to manufacture with all 
the additional expense of labor and supplies 


She has paid the Fed- | 


I think 


stage to the bill on this account. 


| there is much of affectation in the eager friend- 


ship displayed by the great American Repub- 
lic for the gigantic and despotic barbarian of 


northern Kurope, whose instincts, traditions, | 


and institutions are all against every aspiration 
of human liberty. Some things I might say 
under other circumstances on this point which 
at this time I waive. 

I stand here, however, to utter in this con- 
nection, as it seems to me most appropriate to 
do, a voice in behalf of a struggling, down- 


| trodden, suffering, and oppressed people. If 


| bill. 


consequent upon the protection which the | 


tariff policy then initiated gave to every other 
interest. It is only since the termination of 
that treaty that the lumber interest has been 
on an equal footing with other industries. 
Unless the ‘first building”? of that part of 
Chicago which was burned took place within 
the last five years—and this is not the case 
according to popular recollection, no “tariff 
tax’’ nor ‘‘bounty to manufacturers’’ was 


paid—that portion of Chicago, so far as lum- | 


ber was concerned, had the advantage of per- 
fect free trade at the expense of lumbermen. 
And now they may properly retort that Chi- 
cago has had their lumber without paying an 
honest price corresponding to the prices of 


_ which I asked. 
| tion then presented is again raised this 


| this bill can receive the sanction of the House, 


conveying as it does the highest compliment 
this Government can pay to the strongest des- 
potism in the world, I deem it a very fitting 
and proper time for us to express our tradi- 


| tional sympathy with those who are struggling 


and bleeding for liberty in other quarters o 
the globe. I shall withhold my assent to this 
I shall do so because it contains an ap- 
propriation to sustain the consulship at Havana, 
in the island of Cuba. As long as that officer 
does not receive the respect of the Spanish 
authorities, and can not secure safety to Ameri- 
can citizens or American interests, just so long 
I will withhold my sanction from any appro- 
priation of money to continue diplomatic re- 
lation with the Government of Spain. 

The power of Spain is gradually vanishing 
from the American hemisphere, and her retire- 
ing footsteps are bathed in blood, as was her 
advancing march nearly four hundred years 
ago. On the 10th day of October, 1868, a 
revolution broke out in the island of Cuba, a 
country embracing nearly forty-three thousand 
square miles of territory, inhabited by more 
than one and a half million people. It was 
a revolt against the oppression and accumu- 
lated wrongs of centuries. It was a blow 
inspired by ages of misrule, cruelty, crime, 
and indifference to human rights. I speak 
to-day fer practical purposes. A short time 


| since I introduced resolutions into this body, 
| and asked for action upon them. IfI had been 


able at that time to explain to the House the 
points I desired to establish, I believe this pop- 
ular and more generous branch of the Ameri- 
can Congress would have given the sanction 
I believe whenever the ques- 
ouse 


| will act favorably upon the principles I there- 


other commodities; and it is now “ harsh and || 


unfeeling’’ for Chicago to still further impov- 
erish them, in this hour of their adversity, by 


asking that they should consent to be utterly | 
ruined in order that the whole family of spec- | 
ulators may fatten on the remnant of their | 


slender means which has survived the fires. 


\ 


in set forth. 

The members of this House, however allied 
to parties, or shaken by the ephemeral ques- 
tions of the hour, are all, I fondly imagine, 
responsive to the cries and entreaties of a 
people fighting against desperate odds to break 
the chains of a bondage as old as the discovery 
of the New World, and as brutal as the dark- 


} 
| 











SSS ey 
est days of Philip II. I appeal to the 
and the judgments of men, and not 
interests or organizations of parties, The 
facts which are in my possession, and wi 
which I have to deal, lift me up to that ji. 
level where I hear the voice of the oppreend 
Cuban saying in beseeching tones, ‘Jo oa 
others as you would have them do unto you," 

Sir, if the people of Cuba are jy arms 
against Spain the first question yi] }, 
whether they have cause for their conduct, 
I am ready to answer this natural inquiry 
I hold in my hand a statement of Man. 
Becarra, the colonial minister of Spain, 4, 
will not be suspected of stating the case to, 
strongly against the Government of which hs 
is a high and important official. At Madrid 
on the 10th of September, 1869, almost a yey, 
after the commencement of the Cuban reyoly. 
tion, it was justified by this distinguished 
Spanish officer in the following official |g), 
guage : 

‘A deplorable and pertinacious tradition of des. 
potism, which, if it could ever be justified, is withoy 
a shadow or reason at the present time, intruste/ 
the direction and management of our colonial estab. 
lishment to the agents of the metropolis, destroying 
by their dominant and exclusive authority, the yity 
energies of the country, and the creative and pro. 
ductive activity of free individuals.” 

He expresses it well: ‘‘a deplorable and pe: 
tinacious tradition of despotism ”’ has followed 
the flag of Spain wherever it has cursed he, 
colonial possessions. Liberty has withered, 
her approach, and humanity has shuddered » 
her horrible and sanguinary lust of power and 
of gold. ‘To thestudent of history she appears 
in all her dealings with her colonies withou 
conscience, pity, or remorse. 

Need I stop here to discuss this and cite 
illustrations? Need I pause to recall the 
sickening and appalling career of Spain is 
North and South America, and in the West 
Indies? The atrocities of the Spanish gold: 
seeker, the enslaver, the murderer, the ray 
isher, and the pirate by land and sea of the 
sixteenth century, will never fade from the 
memories of men. They have committed the 
Spanish name to everlasting infamy in the 
western world. Cuba has been from the firs 
a conspicuous victim of the rapacity and des 
potism of Spain. She has been a Spanish 
colony from the discovery of Columbus, and 
that statement aloge reveals her miserable 
fate. She has had no representation in th 
home government. She has no council o! 
her own; no voice in her local affairs. She 
has been taxed as no other people have been 
in human history. She has been made a ser 
vile dependency for the purpose of pouring 
treasure into the coffers of a distant Govert- 
ment. She has had aconsul general upon ‘ve 
island, with powers as lofty, as arbitrary, a 
difficult to appeal from as the edict of Lis 
royal master. The people of Cuba revolted 
against such a condition. Am I wrong 1 
supposing that the great heart of the Americat 
people is in earnest sympathy with a people 
thus wronged striving to achieve their liber 
ties? Am I wrong in supposing that the Rep- 
resentatives of a Republic here assembled 
cannot be indifferent to the fate of such 


hearts 
LO the 


| people in such a cause? 


But it has emanated in various ways 40¢ 
from time to time from the Department o 
State that the struggle in Cuba was of sma 
moment; that it did not rise to the diguily 
and proportions of a war. Upon this ques 
tion I ask the candid attention of this body 
I conceive there is no subject on which ihe 
public mind of this country is so little inform” 
as on this. We are almost wholly ignor™ 
of the magnitude of the struggle for liber'J 
now taking place within sight of the Amer 
can coast. Within sixty miles of Americ 
soil there is a contest for freedom at ths 
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oar that bas had no parallel in the history 
¢ mankind for many centuries. I speak ad- 
*:-odly and from a full knowledge of the facts. 
il old in my hand Spanish authorities to sus- 
‘ain me. On the 5th day of December, 1869, 
the president of the council made a statement 
wo the Cortes of Spain in regard to the forces 
2 material of war sent to Cuba since the 


nt 
Uu 


commence ment of the insurrection.” He spoke 
as follows: 

‘Last Saturday Sefior Navarro y Rodrigo addressed 
ortain inquiries to the minister of war which I could 
tauswer immediately. Lsaid, however, that there 
pe + zone to Cuba some thirty thousand men, and to- 
ie [ will read a statement of the land and sea forces, 
Ae 


and of tnematerial which has gone to Cuba since the 
volution, beceuse this proves the vitality and en- 
ae of the Government and of all Spain exercised 
‘n the preservation of theisland of Cuba. 
"The first forces which went there were 771 vol- 
onteers; then 5,400 men of the regular service; after- 
wards the series of battalions which were asked for 
by General Dulce, (may he rest in peace !) 1,000 went 
from Baza, 1,000 from Chiclana, 1,000 from San Quin- 
tin, and 1,000 from Simancas, who were so thoroughly 
equipped that they were able to take the field im- 
mediately on their arrival. Since that the successive 
departures have reached a total of 20,966 of the army 
of the peninsula; of marines, 2,600; of recruits, 1,371; 
and of volunteers, 9,563; which gives a total of 34,500 


mev, according to the accompanying statement. | | 


would call attention to the fact that this immense 
cum would represent a great effort for any nation 
} ave 

woethe following is a statement of the forces em- 
barked for the island of Cuba since the beginning of 
November, 1868, when the intelligence of the insur- 
rection arrived : 

Enlisted volunteers of the conscription funds... 77 


Enlisted from the ArMY......s.--.sscseseeesseerer cee »,411 
Battalion of the chasseurs of Baza, preserving 

their peninsular OTganiZatiOn............seeereeeee 1,000 
Battalion of the chasseurs of Chiclana.............. 1,000 
Battalion of San Quintim..............ss0e.-- 1,000 
Battalion Of SiMANCAS.........ceceeereeesereees 1,000 





Sixth battalion of marines.. 
Volunteers from the aFMy...........ceseeeree eateebenpes 456 
Battalion chasseurs of Leon, with peninsular 
Se i, ot de adhe Gu anendlegutnpragsbing ieohes cadena 
Battalion chasseurs of Aragon, organized with 
SeTET DEIN 5. ccthninn cn vesierkastnnchessansequeresess séccee 
Battalion chasseurs of Andalusia, organized 
with regular troops........... sie Shiba s RAGMEAC TS Ginkseets 1,000 
Battalion chasseurs of Antequra, organized as 
they were in the peninsula..............cccsereeeerree 1,000 
From theregular army............:sesse0s Modorvnibnses dhheds ) 
Battalion of Catalan volunteers, organized and 
equipped in Barcelona, and two companies 
WRG FEIN Moc csnvcescosscsccccoccercococcocnce 
From different arms of the army...................06+ 
Battalion chasseurs of Reas, organized with 


’ ~ 









NE ian na eatins <n anibioesedventengnassspucje canoe 
From different arms of the army...............c00see06 420 
From the Basque provinces............ 600 
First battalion of third regiment marines........ 650 
en a Meee OO t occ cs cctenumngins scodeece 1,500 
Sue SIRI EET: 552211). Sass sdiducoenetonscccouvec’ 1,000 
Hernan Cortes Chasseurs..............scccccssrsessseccesee 1,000 
From special arms of the service............... sic 500 
I Sree oe dana ce tcdubeecaaceins vocsecckcdeaxincepsekes 140 
Battalion Of MArimes .o.c.6.:.ccccecbs voccvocccevecccees 650 
TR RINE GIN T  nt ascncras becom virsers 547 
BSUALION OF MBTIMOS...ccrce reser seseomessdorcrcersseseses GOD 
Virst battalion volunteers of Madrid............... 1,049 
Half second battalion volunteers of Madrid... 506 
Battalion volunteers of Covadonga................+- ,000 
Battalion volunteers Of Cadiz.......c..cccccssecesseeoee 820 
Battalion volunteers of Santander,.............000 . 1,900 


Second battalion volunteers of Barcelona....... 1,037 

Belonging to the second half of the second 
battalion of volunteers of Madrid, of Cadiz, 
recruits, and Basque contingent. 











There liave gone also 14ships of war, among them 
‘wo iron-clad frigates; a complete equipment for a 
regiment of mountain artillery, with 24 pieces, 24 cais- 
sons for artillery of 8 centimeters bore; 20 Kru p 
steel guns of 8 centimeters bore; 4,000 projectiles for 
the same ; 5,000 kilograms of powder; 7,400,000 car- 
tridges of 144 caliber, model of 1857 and 1859; 1,000,000 
metalliccartridges for needle-guns; 10,500,000 caps; 
5,000 kilograms of lead; 9,600 carbines, model of 
1857 ; 3,600 muskets, model of 1859; 8,000 Enfield rifles ; 
S00 Berdan; 500 short carbines; 1,000 lances; 2,000 

This isan amount of material which seems im- 
possible to have ee from Spain. 

_ There have been sent 12,530 different articles, 
composed of medicine-chests, mattresses, &c. 

c,»/ ifteen hundred seamen have alsogone. Ihope 
ne Navarro will be satisfied with my explana- 


100 
Sir, this is an immense force to transport 
across the Atlantic ocean, and implies a fearful 
Struggle. But, large asit is, our well-informed 





| 





|| ministerto Spain, writing from Madrid, Decem- || 


ber 29, 1869, says: 


“There is no doubt that the estimate is much 
below the number of troops raised for service in 
Cuba since the insurrection.”’ 

Every effort has been made to conceal the 
real magnitude of the conflict, and yet it is 


| officially confessed that an army and navy 


nearly forty thousand strong were launched 
from the shores of Spain against this American 
island during the first year that the banner of 
revolt waved over her. This does not include 
the regular troops already there, the volunteers 
that were raised, and the vessels of war in Cuban 
waters when the yoke of Spain was first resisted. 


The American minister, General Sickles, trans- | 


mitted to his Government the following state- 
ment under date of December 29, 1869. Its 
correctness Las never been called in question: 
Estimate of the Spanish forces composing the Army 
of Cuba, compiled from the statement published in 
La Iberia of December 26, 1869,and from semi-offi- 
cial sources of information. 
The strength of battalions, batteries, and squadrons 
conforms to the regulations of the Spanish service. 
Infantry. 


Eight regiments of infantry of the line, two bat- | 








_talions of 800 OURS. <ecsesikcospilocvsdansse incstadend Ramee! 
Twenty-five battalions of light infantry, 1,000 
UN oes vses dc assons ee ee Narhactohitiinabhadet cu cck 25,000 | 
Two battalions of the guard, all veterans, 1,000 
each........ pdcanond ebaeawece ssnasoneheuniapeanmvabiebonael baacts 2,000 
Two battalions of militia, (estimated)........ ... 1,600 
Eleven battalions of infantry, organized in 
Cuba, (estimated to be of the same strength 
as peninsular light infantry). ..................008 11,000 
IE ok dikodacds dt vudegds dan Vednbucindvoad chdcoceenkee 52,400 
A rtillery. 
One regiment, two battalions of four batteries 
each—eight companies.............0ee 1,000 
One regiment of mountain artillery, two 
battalions of four batteries each—eight 
III 5 Sc) acid cacksnttiasadectanacteotinetsceodens 1,000 
2,000 
Field artillery being organized, force not stated. 
Cavalry. 
Twenty-five squadrons—fifty companies of 
one hundred and fifty each, (full strength in 
Spanish army,).......cccccceceeees eaiets Mies thetbeses detrive 7,500 
Engineers. 
One battalion—ten companies of one hundred 
IT GE si disccek cabasdetiicitintccsuatcidicddtaer LOOT 
B Marines. 
Four battalions.........0cccccor Deserted iciptnschucchnaiaias’ 4,000 


67,400 
Besides these forces in the field, there are 
more than forty thousand volunteer troops 
GOUT BRETISOT, DUET oc. cocece vnncasssesecsserceseseossesses 40,000 


MIN TIGA i sicichaics nde becca ciesastivnccnctovhoones tee 








Recapitulation. 

Infantry, fifty-six battalions.............0.0. 52,400 
Artillery, four battalions, sixty-four guns...... 2,000 
Cavalry, twenty-five squadrons.............0.-. 7,500 
Engineers, one battalion...........ccsseeee 1,500 
Marines, four battalions... 4,000 
Volunteers doing] garrison duty.......0.......cccce0e 40,000 

ROU), b satibeenektonietapanaea eat iniiebnasthide Liehiadibceier es enite 107,400 


Who will say that an army of one hundred 
and_seven thousand four hundred men operat- 
ing in an area notso large as the State of New 
York does not signify an actual war of vast 
proportions and of the most destructive char- 
acter? This fact defies and silences contro- 
versy on that point. 

It may be said, however, that this display of 
strength occurred in the first year of the revo- 
lution; that the Government of Spain accom- 
plished its purposes of subjugation, and that 
the dimensions of the war have dwindled away 
since then. I submit official documents to es- 
tablish the contrary. Seventeen months after 
the transmission of the estimate of forces which I 
have just given the American minister made the 
following communication to this Government: 

(No. 349.] 


LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Maprip, May 30, 1871. 
Sir: In a recent conversation with adistinguished 
Spanish general, whose official employments affrd 
him arrple means of accurate information, he tuid 
me that more than forty million dollars had been 
expended for military purposes during the past year 
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in Cuba. He did not state whether or not this large 


| Sum included any portion of the amount disbursed 


for the fleet of gun-boats maintained in those waters 
paces with reference to the insurrection. 

My informantadded that the aggregate force under 
arms exceeded one hundred thousand men, more 
than half of whom were regular troops, and that the 
losses of the army of Cuba, from the various casu- 
alties of the service, oxceeded eighteen thousand 
men. It was his impression that the insurgent force 
did not number more than six thousand of all arms. 
_ Lhear from trustworthy sources, likely to be well 
informed, that the insurgents havo lost no ground 
of importance; that their troops are better armed 
and better disciplined than heretofore; and that in 
several recent actions they have gained considerable 
advantages over the Spanish troops, many of whom 
are represented as deserting to the insurgents. Re- 
ports of the most cruel severities against prisoners 
of war and against non-combatants, perpetrated by 
both parties, continue to reach Madrid. 

The consul at Cadiz informs me that several detach- 
ments of troops, destined for service in Cuba, have 
embarked from that port within the past two months. 

Tam, &c., D. E. SICK LES. 


The ‘‘ distinguished Spanish general’’ who 
gave this striking information was Serrano him 
self. There is no higher authority in the king- 
dom of Spain. It is thus proven from his lips 
that less than nine months ago the Spanish 
forces in Cuba exceeded one hundred thousand 
men; that more than one half of them were 
regular troops ; that the war for the preceding 
year had cost more than forty million dollars, 
and that the loss of men in the service during 
the same period had exceeded eighteen thou- 
sand. I pause to inquire whether this denotes 
actual war or not. Will the Department of 
State answer? These facts are all known to 
the authorities of this Government. Do they 
constitute a state of war in which two parties 
instead of only one must be recognized by the 
nations of the earth? That is the question 
which I press home, and to which I shall con- 
tinue to demand an answer. 

sut the evidence on this point goes even 
further. Within the last five months, on the 
22d day of September, 1871, the old Spanish 
organ, the Diario de la Marina, at Havana, 
contained an appeal to the home Government 
for thirty thousand additional reénforcements 
with which to enter upon the autumn campaign, 
of which the following is a translation : 


‘*‘Asautumn approaches we find that the emigrants 
(Cubans) appear to be disposed to send all the aid 
they possibly can to the rebels; that they possess for 
the purpose five or six steamers of different nation- 
alities, to be used in bringing a few more drops of 
oil to keep the lamp of the rebellion from going out; 
that almost all the rebel bands have been reconcen 
trated in the eastern department and at Las Tunas, 
undoubtedly disposed to improve every opportunity 
for doing evil. 

“The rebellion of Yara will soon celebrate its third 
anniversary, and its partisans will repeat in all lan- 
guages, in America and in Europe, in the island of 
Cuba and in Spain, that it has entered into its fourth 
year of war, that the rebellion is invincible, and 
that, sooner or later, we shall have to give up the 
ground to them. 

** We well know the latter will nottake place; but 
wewish at the same time that the armed struggle 
be not prolonged any further than the winter cam- 
paign. To accomplish this, it is necessary to pro- 
ceed with untiring activity and with indomitable 
energy. It is necessary to perfectly guard our coasts 
and to cover with troops all the territory around the 
rebellion, In order to obtain the former we need 
three or four more ships of the speed and conditions 
of the Churruca and the Tornado; to realize the 
second, we insist on asking the Government of his 
Majesty, which is as much interested as we are, that 
the peace of the country be reéstablished, that, over 
and above the ten thousand men now ready, to seni 
ten thousand more, and eventwenty thousand would 
be a hundred times better. hae 

‘*We are fully persuaded—and we say it wiih all 
frankness, because the truth cannot in any manner 
prejudice a cause so noble and holy asthat which we 
defend—we are fully persuaded that the want of four 
or six thousand men disposable at the will of the 
captain general of the island has been the cause that 
the rebellion has not received on determined ocea- 
sions a final blow, and our conscience demands of us 
to do all that is humanely possible that this may not 
recur. ; ae 

** Obeying this call of conscience, considering our- 
selves the interpreter of the general sentiments of 
all the Spaniards of Cuba, we ask that the Govern- 
ment may send twenty thousand men at ‘east, and 
if, to maintain these men, extraordinary resources 
should be necessary, we will notlack the valor to de- 
mand, and evento exact, the means of those who are 
able to furnish them.” 
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I am informed that this call has been re- 
sponded to on the part of Spain with large 
reénforcements. With over one hundred thou- 
sand in May of last year, as I have shown, 
these new troops, in September or later, con- 
vey to all candid minds the idea of a terrible 
and prolonged contest. In addition, however, 
to all this, Spain has had for nearly two years 
past over fifty vessels of war, carrying over 
two hundred guns, beleaguering every inlet 
and approach to that beautiful but ill-fated 
island. Is the revolution atanend? I see 
in the telegrams of this morning that another 
iron-clad minister of destruction -has been 
added to the Spanish fleet in that quarter. Sir, 
the island of Cuba is in a state of siege. A 
vast army is on her soil. 
with destruction. She is encompassed with 
death. Her citizens are given up to slaughter. 
Her fields are laid waste. Her cities are pil- 
laged and torn by the license of a brutal mili- 
tary mob. Livery aspiration for liberty is 
treated as the basest crime and punished with 
sanguinary ferocity. How long must this be 
so? Cuba is an American island ; she is gim- 
ply a detached portion of American soil. I[ 
speak not now, however, for annexation. No 
one on my own side of the House need be 
alarmed for fear of an increase to our negro 
population. I speak to-day for recognition, 
for Cuban independence, for Cuban liberty and 
free government. I stand within the plain 
principles of public law, and plead for their 
application and enforcement. 

It is claimed, however, by the enemies of 
Cuban independence that though the war has 
been prolonged, yet no great battles have been 
fought. Even if this were true it would prove 
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| sarily been close and constant; our trade has 


| been 
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great; our citizens in all the pursuits 


| of life have frequented her at all times; she 


teems with the most bounteous gifts of nature; 
her productive capacities are almost bound- 


| less ; she is a prolific post of commerce, and 


She is environed | 


nothing except the wisdom with which inferior | 


forces are handled in the face of heavy odds. 
Great wars, great in their principles and in 
their results, have often taken place without 
being marked by great battles. 


Washington did not offer or accept battle. 
And even when he fought some of his most 


There were | 
long lapses during our own Revolution when | 


important actions they were mere skirmishes | 
judged by the gigantic conflicts of modern days. | 


‘Trenton was not a great battle viewed in this 
light. There were but few engaged, and only 
sixty-three Americans fell, yet it is a bright, 
immortal landmark of liberty upon the high- 
way of history. No doubt the ministers of 
George III often sneered at Washington be- 
cause he did not engage their forces whenever 


and wherever they wished a battle to take 


place. , ; ; 
No doubt the enemies of Rome proclaimed 


her feebleness and speedy overthrow whenever | 


Fabius resorted to his wise and patient art of 
warfare. But if it is contended that the Cu- 


bans have no troops in the field because they | 


have not sought to engage the full strength of 


the Spanish army, that proposition proves too | 


much. Does it require a hundred thousand 
armed men, elaborate fortifications, vast trains 


of field and siege artillery, and a fleet with two | 
hundred and fifty guns to hold in quiet sub- | 
jection an unarmed population of only one | 


million and a half? If so, it discloses a mili- 


tary despotism so vast and so horrible that the | 


united voice of civilized mankind should go 
up against it. It would show that the Govern- 
ment of Spain did not receive the voluntary 
submission of a single foot of Cuban soil; 


and indeed this is almost literally true now. | 


Beyond the point of the bayonet Spanish au- 
thority does not extend. It appears to me 
from all the lights before me that the native- 
born, the creole population, intend to be free 
or be buried in aruined and devastated country. 

Sir, if Ihave shown sufficiently the magni- 
tude of this war between Spain and the people 
of Cuba, let us next examine how it has in- 
volved the honorand safety of American inter- 
ests. Our intercourse with Cuba has neces- 





| in the interior shall receive no exterior aid that may | 


American vessels have naturally swarmed | 


about her coasts. In connection with these 
well known circumstances I call the attention 
of the House and the country to the following 
atrocious proclamation of Domingo Dulce, 
then captain general of Cuba: 


{[Translation—Ofiicial.] 


SupPeRiIOR PouitTicaL GOVERNMENT 
OF THE PROVINCE OF CUBA. 


It being necessary for the better service of the | 


state, and with the firm determination that the in- 
surrection already held in check by the force of arms 


contribute to its prolongation, and to the ruin of 
property, industry, and commerce, using the ex- 
traordinary and discretional power in me vested by 


| the supreme government of the nation, I decree the 


following: — a : 
Vessels which may be captured in Spanish waters 


| or on the high seas near to the island having on 


board men, arms, and munitions, or effects that can 
in any manner contribute, promote, or foment the 


insurrection in this province, whatsoever their deri- | 


vation and destination, after examination of their 
papers and register, shall be de facto considered as 
enemies of the integrity of our territory, and treated 
as pirates, in accordance with the ordinances of the 
navy. 

All persons captured in such vessels, without re- 


| gard to their number, will be immediately executed. 


DOMINGO DULCE, 
Havana, March 24, 1869. 


Who could fail to foresee the results of such 
a decree as this ? 


| effects with which they were laden, were to be 


passed upon and their character determined 
by Spanish officials. To them belonged the 


task of adjudging whether such vessels and 


their cargoes might ‘‘in any manner contrib- 


| ute, promote, or foment the insurrection,”’ 
and of denouncing against their passengers 


and crews the instantaneous fate of pirates. 
It is claimed that this infamous decree has 


| been modified, but I shall show that Ameri- 
| can citizens were shot to death under it with- 





out trial, and protesting their innocence and 
their nationality. But how has it affected 
American commerce and the honor of the 
American flag? I cannot recall the events 


| of the last three years in the waters of the 
| West Indies without feelings of shame and 

indignation. 
| been boarded and seized by the powerful 
| naval forces of Spain. 


Seven American vessels have 


Seven times the col- 
ors that we proudly imagine are known and 


| honored in every clime and on every sea, have 
| been hauled down under the menace of Span- 


ish guns. 


The Mary Powell, Lloyd Aspin- 


| wall, the Champion, the Lizzie Major, the 
| Fulton, the Florida, and the Hornet consti- 


tute a catalogue of degradation which can 
never be forgotten. May the spirits of Law- 
rence and Decatur at no distant day walk the 
deep, and wipe out in the blood of the Spaniard 


| the disgrace which excites only a feeble protest 


now from the authorities of this Government. 
Bat by what pretext has this constant na- 
tional humiliation been inflicted on us? 


| This brings me to the consideration of the 


treaty of 1795. By that instrument the United 
States has conceded to Spain, under certain 
circumstances, the right to search American 
vessels on the high seas. This right, however, 
is simply that of a belligerent under the law 
of nations, and in order that she may lawfully 
exercise it she must admit that she is engaged 
in actual war. By the exercise of this right 
she does admit, beyond cavil or evasion, a state 
of war between her and her revolted subjects 
of Cuba. Spain is absolutely estopped on this 
question. his Government should compel 
her to admit that she seized the vessels I have 
named as a belligerent engaged in war with 
another Power, having also belligerent rights, 
or declare war against her inside of the next 


The vessels seized, and the | 
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| seen the path of duty, but he has shrank 


| pressed may be her condition. 


| some recollections. 
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sixty days. This is a logical conclusig 
which there is no escape; nor has the Seer, 
tary of State been blind to it. He has a 
edly called the attention of the authorities of 
Spain to it, but he has stopped there. He os 


from 
and 


D from 


walking init. He has beheld the right 
pursued the wrong. 

Sir, is Spain engaged in war? If she ig yo; 
we stand disgraced before the nations of the 
earth for her insults to our flag. If she is, ang 


| claims her rights under the treaty of 1795, |e; 


us say so,and then extend a proper reco 
tion to the other party to the conflict. Short 
of this is national dishonor. When we gyb. 
mit under that treaty to the seizure and search 


ghi- 


| of our vessels are we afraid to say that there 
| is another party to the strife which makes oy; 
| submission necessary and lawful? If Spain jg 

a belligerent, and has belligerent rights, go has 


the republic of Cuba, however sore and hard. 
If there is one 
belligerent there are two, and it is more thay 
the fullness of time for this Government ig 
have the courage and the consistency to pro- 
claim that fact to the world. 

But how has this war still further affected 
American interests? The conduct of Spain 
toward American citizens who have fallen into 


| her power has been most inhuman and bar. 


barous. Let me revive some bitter but whole. 
I speak with the official 
records in my hand. Charles Speakman was 
born in Aurora, Indiana, the town where my 
distinguished colleague [Mr. Hotman] resides, 
He was an humble man, but was entitled to 
the protection of his Government at every 
hazard, as much so as if he had borne her 
proudest titles. The proof shows that he 
shipped from New York as a sailor for the 
port of Falmouth, Jamaica, with not the re. 
motest intention of landing in Cuba. The 
vessel, however, was run ashore on that island, 
and he was left unarmed and alone. He sur- 
rendered himself to the first persons he met. 
There was no pretense that he was engaged in 
hostilities. He had harmed no one. Yet he 
was taken into custody at nightfall, and the 
next morning as the sun was rising he died, 
shot to death by Spanish musketry, crying out 
with his dying breath that he was an American 
citizen, innocent of any offense toward Spain, 
and in the peaceful pursuit of his own lawful 
affairs. His appeal died away in the air; the 
soil drank up his blood. Then the two na- 
tions corresponded about it in the most deco- 
rous and voluminous manner, and more than 
a year afterward we were gravely informed 
by the Spanish minister that his Government 
had decided that Charles Speakman was law- 
fully executed on the morning of the 17th 
of June, 1869. I have carefully studied all 
the details of this case. It was a sickening 
and revolting murder. Even the Spanish Gov- 
ernor of Santiago de Cuba at the time did not 
pretend to justify it, but alleged that he could 
not prevent it on account of the ferocity of the 
mob. Albert Wyeth fell at the same time and 
inthesame inhuman manner. He wasa young 
man from Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, but 
twenty years of age. Out of health he sailed as 
he supposed for Jamaica. His death without 
trial, and in the face of his protestations, fol: 
lowed immediately upon his unexpected land: 
ing on the coast of Cuba. But these young 
men are not alone in their miserable fates. 
I have here a list of eight American citizens 
who have been put to death by Spain in Cuba 
withouttrial, and while, as they protested, they 
were en in their lawful and peaceful 
pursuits. find their names in the official 


correspondence between the Government tha 
butchered them and their own Government, 
that stood by consenting to their death. 1s 
this a pleasant themeon which to dwell? Does 
it not how every American head with shame, 
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every American heart to throb with 
vief and rage? But it is not the dead alone 
who call for redress. Turn to pages 14 and 15 
of Executive Document No. 108, Forty-First 


and cause 


Congress, second session, and you will find the | 
nes of thirty-nine persons, said to be Ameri- | 


ames of 
aa citizens, who have been condemned bythe 


Spanish authorities in Cuba to imprisonment | 
hostilities continue in that island. 
Some of them are ladies with familiar Ameri- 


as long a8 


can names. ‘hey are in prison now. At this 
moment they are watering the bread of their 
captivity with their bitter, unavailing tears. 
Their sentences declare that they are to remain 
prisoners during the war. Who will tell me 
the duration of their punishment? Let this 
appalling fact be engraven upon your memories. 
From the same document I quote another 
list of twenty persons claiming to be Ameri- 
can citizens whose property has been confis- 
cated or embargoed during the hostilities in 
Cuba. On page 19 of Executive Document, 
No. 7, Forty-First. Congress, second session, 
will be found a decree of Domingo Dulce, 
issued April 1, 1869, forbidding contracts for 
the sale of property in Cuba from and after 


| 





that date, whereby the trade and commerce | 
of the United States has been seriously im- | 


paired, and many of her citizens ruined in 
their fortunes. If there is any further mode 
not yet adopted by Spain for the expression 
of her contempt for this country, for her 
honor, her flag, her commerce, the lives and 
the liberty of her citizens, it lies beyond the 
range of my imagination. . 

But in this connection another dreadful 
feature of this horrible war starts into view. 


What has been the conduct of Spain toward | 


the people of Cuba, on whom she is making 
war because they love the examples of liberty 
by which they are surrounded? Now and then 
in the history of the human race the great 
heart of the world has been shocked by the 
unlicensed barbarities of war. ‘The atrocities 
of Spain call for universal emotion and pro- 


test andaction throughout the civilized nations | 
oftheearth. I have here the names of eighteen | 
hundred and twenty-eight people who have | 


been executed for political offenses since the 
beginning of the rebellion in Cuba. Not only 
their names but their places of residence, their 
occupations, and the dates of their deaths are 


all carefully given and published to the world. | 


In another list are contained the names, resi- 


dences, and occupations of twenty-six hun- | 
dred and fifty more, who are known to have 


been seized by the authorities of Spain, and 
whose fate isunknown. No; itis not unknown. 
They have with but few exceptions been mas- 
sacred. They have gone to join the innumer- 
able armies of freedom’s martyrs in eternity. 
Here, then, is a dark and mournful column 
of forty-four hundred and seventy-eight Cu- 
bans, exterminated for political offenses ; not 
slain upon the battle-field; not stricken with 


arms in their hands, but torn from their daily | 


avocations and hurried to ruthless and igno- 
minious deaths. In addition to this frightful 
record one hundred and forty-five Cubans have 
been condemned to death who are out of the 
reach of their enemies. Seven hundred and 
seventy-seven men, women, and children have 
been transported as convicts to penal colonies 
on the coast of Africa and elsewhere. Their 
hames, residences, and many of the details in 
each case are here before me. Some of them, 
people of culture and refinement, are to-day 
Working in chain-gangs with the vilest crim- 
nals beneath the sun. Among them are plant- 
€rs, merchants, mechanics, lawyers, clergy- 
men, and physicians, and the representatives 
of all the useful classes of human society. Can 
we know these facts and remain unmoved? 
fany one, however, doubts that such inhu- 
man deeds can receive the sanction of Spain, 
will call his attention to an official proclama- 
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tion which truly and faithfully contains the 

spirit of this war. 

its own date: 
Bayamo, April 4, 1869. 

Inhabitants of the country! The reénforcements 
of troops that I have been waiting for have arrived: 
with them I shall give protection to the good and 
punish promptly those that still remain in rebellion 
against the Government of the metropolis. 

You know that I have pardoned those that have 
fought us with arms; that your wives, mothers, and 
sisters have found in me the unexpected protection 
that you have refused them. You know, also, that 
many of those I have pardoned have turned against 
us again. 

Before such ingratitude, such villainy, it is not 
possible for me to be the man that I have been; there 
is no longera place for a falsified neutrality; he that 
is not for meis against me, and that my soldiers may 


know how to distinguish, you hear the order they 
carry: 


1. Every man from the age of fifteen years u a 
does | 


found away from his habitation, (finea,) anc 
not prove a justified motive therefor, will be shot. 

2. Every habitation unoccupied will be burned by 
the troops. 

3. Every habitation from which does not float a 
white flag, asa signal that its occupants desire peace, 
will be reduced to ashes. 

Women that are not living at their own homes, or 
at the houses of their relatives, will collect in the 
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1] 
: || the cause of an oppressed people on a rortion 
It is as follows, and bears | 


| ears cut off, mutilated out of all human sem- 
| blance, they perished miserably for a cause as 


of American soil. Tied to trees, eyes put out, 


holy as that which baptized Bunker Hill or 
Yorktown with immortal fame. Thousands 


| have suffered kindred atrocities and similar 


fates. Their names will some day be gathered 
together, if their bones cannot be, and em- 
balmed in the tender gratitude and mournful 
affection of an independent and free people. 
Let one more illustration, however, proclaim 
the outlawry of Spain from the pale and com- 
panionship of civilized and Christian nations. 
Who has forgotten the fate of the students at 
Havana in November last? It amazed the 


|| world like a clap of thunder from a clear sky. 
| | have all the facts officially stated. 


A Span- 
iard by the name of Castaiion was killed in 
January, 1869, at Key West, by a Cuban, in 
retaliation for sufferings upon the island. His 
remains were taken to Havana and placed ‘‘ in 


| one of the niches of the city cemetery; it is 


closed by a glass plate; behind this is the tab- 


town of Jiguani, or Bayamo, where maintenance || 


will be provided. Those who do not present them- 


| selves will be conducted forcibly. 


The foregoing determinations will commence to 
take effect on the 14th of the present month. 
EL CONDE DE VALMASEDA, 


The man who conceived and wrote this brutal | 


and felonious document is now the captain gen- 
eral of Cuba with unlimited power over the lives 
and liberties of her people. j 
be expected in the shape of barbarism from a 


a justified motive’ fortheir absence from home, 
however brief the time or short the distance, 
or be shot? 
a cowardly and sanguinary monster. 
clusively convicts him of a nature and disposi- 
tion equal to all the atrocities which have been 
alleged against him. But it may be said that 
it has been modified upon the urgent request 
of our Government. In words it may have 
been, but not in fact and in deed. T’rom the 


day of its date to the present hourno prisoners | 
J } Pp 


of war have been taken. Spain evades the 
obligation to spare the lives of prisoners by 
taking none in battle. 


the field. ‘They die there and are reported as 
having fallen in combat. 

Yes, I call upon this House to bear witness 
that now for nearly three years a war has been 
waged almost within our sight and hearing, 
with over one hundred thousand men against 
a population of a million and a half of men, 


women, and children, in which during that | 


period it is not pretended that prisoners have 
been taken and spared in battle. The accounts 
of the various and the revolting cruelties prac- 
ticed by the troops of Spain on their victims 
of every age and sex cannot be repeated here. 


What may not | 


This proclamation stamps him as | 
It con- | 


The helpless, the van- | 
quished, and the wounded are slaughtered on | 








them, and confound the audience that listened || 


to their awful recital. When savage red men 


of the American wilderness burned their cap- || 


tives at the stake they were merciful in com- 
parison to the soldiers of Spain on the plains 
of Cuba. 

In their generous love of liberty some young 
Americans have joined the Cuban army of 
independence. Can we censure them for the act? 
Did we not welcome Lafayette and Steuben and 
De Kalb in the darkest hours of our Revolution? 
Did we not hold that they would have been 
entitled to civilized treatment as prisoners of 
war if they had fallen into the hands of our 
enemy? Can you imagine them tortured to 
death by British troops, under the orders of 
British officers, with every circumstance of 
indescribable and hellish horror? Yetsuch was 
precisely the fate of Majors C. B. Collins and 
G. H. Harrison, Captain R. B. Moody, and 
Lieutenant G. P. Strong, on the 17th day of 
June, 1870, four gallant Americans fighting 





let, upon which was hung at the time of the 
interment a wreath of immortelles.’’ I quote 
still further from the letter of our vice consul, 
Mr. Hall, dated November 28,1871. He says: 

‘Post mortem examinations, whether for judicial 
or other purposes, are held in a building inside of 
the cemetery grounds. The medical students of the 
university are usually present at these examina- 
tions, and, as they occur very frequently, the stu- 
dents have free access to the place at all times. 

‘It appears that on Thursday last, 23d instant, a 


by * | number of medical students, from mischievous or 
man who required the boys of fifteen to ‘‘ prove || 


other motives, broke the glass before the niche of 
Castafion, removed or destroyed the wreath, and 
replaced it with another of materials of their own 
selection.” 


This was the offense with which some forty 
young medical students were charged. ‘The 
chaplain who remonstrated with them upon 
the impropriety of their conduct testified before 
the court-martial that the whole affair was ‘‘a 


| mere boyish freak meriting no exemplary pun- 


ishment.’’ But it soon was ascertained that 
they were not even guilty of the trifling offense 
at first brought against them. On the 2d of 
December, 1871, Mr. Hall wrote again, and 
this time as follows: 
[No. 597.] 
Mr. Hall to Mr. Hunter. 


Unitep States ConsuLaTe GENERAL, 
Havana, December 2, 1871. 
Sir: With reference to the subject of my No. 506, 


| of 28thinstant, 1 have nowto correct some state- 


ments made therein relative to the desecration of 
the grave of Castafion. These statements were the 
common report of the place, and I had not then had 
time to ascertain all the facts. 

From reliable sources it now appears that the 
desecration referred to consisted merely of a few 
scratches with a diamond upon the glass plate that 


| closes the niche. The glass was not broken, nor has 


it been replaced by a new one; the wreath was not 
touched; the chaplain of the cemetery was not 
threatened, insulted, nor injured in any way by the 


And this was all of their conduct. The 
glass case was not opened; the withered flow- 
ers were not removed; a few scratches with a 
diamond ring, and the majesty of Spain called 
for blood. At nightfall the arrests took place; 
between midnight and day a court-martial was 


young men. 
They would paralyze the tongue that uttered || 


| convened. and at five o’clock in the afternoon 


eight of these harmless boys, the youngest but 
fourteen years of age, like one of these little 
pages here, and the oldest not twenty, were 
drawn up in a row and received the bullets of 
Spain into their young and palpitating breasts. 
May God’s wrath light upon the nation which 
sanctions the cowardly and inhuman murder! 
It is without a parallel save only in Spain’s 
own infamous colonial history in the western 
hemisphere for more than three hundred years 
Thirty more of these boys were condemned to 
long terms of servitude in the chain-gangs, 
where they are now. Is the nation that per- 
etrates these enormities entitled to the fel- 
lowthip of Christendom? 
But perhaps it may be contended that Spain 
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herself, shocked at these bloody excesses, has 
since then modified and humanized her war | 
It is only necessary to cite | 


policy in Cuba. 
the last proclamation of the captain general, 
Valmaseda, to show how unfounded is such a 
On the 27th day of December 


ued his orders to the effect that all 


claim, if made. 


last he iss 


rsons who failed to present themselves within | 


the Spanish lines by the 15th day of January, 
1872, should be treated as traitors, and the men, 
whether white or black,be put to death when 
captured: the white women banished from 
the island, and the black women returned to 
slavery. But nineteen days of grace were 
given before this decree of extermination, 
exile, and bondage went into effect. Horrors 


accumulate on this subject until I am amazed | 


at our silence and inaction. 
Sir, the time has come when further apathy 
on our part is a participation in the abomina- 


tions of Spain. | have shown that the Cubans | 


are entitled to belligerent rights by the re- 
peated acts of Spain herself. But they are 
entitled to something far greater and more 
valuable. They have won their title to inde- 
pendence. By long suffering, by many woes, 
pains, and sacrifices, they have fairly won a 
charter of freedom for themselves and their 
posterity. 

We are the strongest of all the American 
republics, and yet we are behind all the others 
in a friendly greeting to this brave and deserv- 
ing people. The noble South American re- 
public of Peru, herself once a plundered and 
downtrodden province of Spain, rose up in 
the true glory of a free nation, and at an early 
stage of the conflict recognized the independ- 
ence of the republic of Cuba. She knew 


the relentless monster with which Cuba was | 


struggling, and she knew the mighty incen- 


tives which the Cubans had to be free. All | 
honor to the courage and humanity of Peru! | 


Chili, too, from the far-off southern extremity 
of the New World, sends a recognition of the 
belligerent rights of the Cuban republic. She 
has been followed by Bolivia, by the United 
States of Colombia, and even poor, disordered 
Mexico has done what this powerful Govern- 
ment has not yet dared to do. 
had no kind greeting or recognition for that 
unhappy people. We, the foremost, we, the 


strongest, we, the freest, with all our boasted | 


power, witness the savage bloodhounds of war 
rending and mangling suffering humanity, and 
remain silent while all the other free Powers 
of this hemisphere have spoken. It is a sad 
and a miserable spectacle. It is all the more 
so because of the action of Spain during the 
late great civil war in this country. Sumter 
was fired upon in April, 1861. Spain recog- 


nized the belligerent rights of the southern | 


confederacy in June. The roar of hostile can- 
non had barely reached the shores of Europe 


when Spain acted toward us as we have shrank | 
from acting toward her for more than three | 
How long will it be until such a for- | 


years, 
eign policy will render us the scoff and deris- 
ion of all nations? 

Sir, not only, in my jadgment, are the people 
of Cuba entitled to the recognition of their 
belligerency and their independence, but the 
horrible barbarities which are inflicted upon 
her call for the intervention of the Christian 
Powers of the world in the interests of a 
common humanity. The laws of nations do 


not permit Governments to commit wholesale | 


crime. This principle was declared and acted 


on in the treaty of 1827, by which England, | 


France, and Russia bound themselves to inter- 
vene in the contest between the Ottoman em- 
pire and the insurgents Greeks. That treaty 
declared 
must be observed, and the powerful parties to 


it proceeded to arm in order to enforce their | 


declaration. Turkey heard and heeded their 


We alone have | 


that the rules of civilized warfare | 
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| but my time is spent, and I must embrace 
| some other opportunity. 
| tleman from Maryland, [Mr. Swann, ] and the 


| which this claim is made. 


William and Mary College—Mr. Hawley. 
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the power I would speak in the same vaaeil 
to Spain. I would also be ready to follow | 
the word with action. I would strengthen the 
Navy. Instead of censuring the head of that 
Department I would give him more force, and 
then call upon him to meet all the responsi- 
bilities of his place. 

Much more on this point I intended to say, | 


Thanking the gen- | 


gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Garrre.p, | I yield 
the floor. 





William and Mary College. 
SPEECH OF HON. J. B. HAWLEY, 





In rue Hovse oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 24, 1872. 


The House having met for debate as in Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union— 


Mr. HAWLEY said: 


Mr. Speaker: I desire upon this occasion | 


to submit some remarks upon the bill now 
pending in the House making an appropriation 
of $65,000 to rebuild the buildings of William 
and Mary College, said to have been destroyed 
by our Army during the late war. I have been 
much surprised, sir, upon reading the report 
of the committee in this case, as also upon 
listening to the speeches of the members of 
the committee, to observe the grounds upon 
The claim is not a 
new one. ‘Thisis not the first time it has been 
presented to a committee of this House. It 
is an old acquaintance in the committees. It 
has been repeatedly presented before the Com- 
mittee of Claims, and as often rejected by that 
committee, to which, it seems to me, such 
propositions should in all cases be referred. 
Finally, it has been referred to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. It strikes me, 
Mr. Speaker, it will require a good deal of 
education and more labor to get this bill 
through the House. 

It is not claimed by the report of the com- 
mittee, or by any gentleman who has addressed 


the House on the subject, thatthe College of | 
William and Mary has any legal or just right of | 


claim against the Government. It is expressly 
stated, both in the report and speeches made 
by the members of the committee, that no 
such claim is made, but it is claimed simply 
as an act of generosity. It seems to me it 
must occur to every member in the House that 
the old maxim, so often enunciated by writers 
of text-books in the law, may have its appro- 


priate application in this case, and ought here | 


to be applied as much as in any other case, 
and that principle is this: that men and na- 
tions alike must be just before they are gen- 
erous. 

Mr. Speaker, the time has not come in this 
country when our resourcesare so great, when 
our Treasury is so full of money, that we can 
ignore the claims of justice on the part of 
hess who have been appealing to the Govern- 
ment for the last few years, and take money 
out of the Treasury in aid of those who have 
no legal or just claim for an appropriation of 
the public money. 

I desire to have the Clerk read a paragraph 
from the report of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, as made to the House in con- 
nection with this bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“The above report represents substantially the 
condition of the buildings, apparatus, library, furni- 
ture, and other property of the college up to the 
commencement of the war of the rebellion, when 
the surrounding country immediately became the 
seat of active hostilities. The peninsula formed by 


the James and York rivers was debatable ground, 
occupied alternately by the contending forces. 


voice, and stayed her bloody hand. Had I || Williamsburg—the site of William and Mary— is its 
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strategic point, the key of the military posi:; 
terrific battles were fought for its possess; am and 
September, 1862, Williamsburg was held by a det: hh 
ment of the United States Army, but on the Oth - 
that month the place was attacked and occupied 
a force of confederate cavalry, who heldthecite by 
til eleven o’clock of thatday. Uponthe evacus > 
by the rebel cavalry and the return of our troane’” 
body of stragglers from the United State Pe 
drunken, disorderly, and insubordinate, fired ant 
destroyed the college building, with the library. 
paratus, furniture, and other property therein). 
longing to the institution. Afterward, during the 
war, other houses and property of the college a 
Sage therewith, were destroyed by Union ~ 
iers. , 


Mr. HAWLEY. I ask the Clerk to read 
the other paragraph which I have marked, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


“The College of William and Mary is ono of th, 
most venerable institutions of learning in the coun. 
try. Chartered by William and Mary of Engiani 
in 1693, its story embraces all the vicissitudes, trials 
and triumphs of our nation, from the earliest tren 
gies of the feeble band of colonists of Virginia to tho 
hour of our present grandeur. If there be any ej, 
fices which do honor to human society, and wi ich 
ought to be spared, for whatever cause a country he 
ravaged, the College of William and Mary, in Vip. 
ginia, comes within the classification. The memo. 
rialists do not make any legal claim. They make np. 
demand as of right, or as an appeal to the justice of 
the United States in their behalf. They admit ther 
can be no lawful claim, but they do appeal to the 
generosity of the Government under the moder 
usages of war, which, by the customs of all enlight.- 
ened nations, have now acquired the force of Jaw 
exempting from the vicissitudes of warfare, and 
declaring all works of art, repositories of sciencs 
and learning, and public buildings devoted to ciy;! 
purposes only, belonging to an enemy, sacred froy 


a 


Mr. HAWLEY. . Now, Mr. Speaker, it mus: 
strike every ong as very strange that this com 
mittee, in making this report, and the gentle 
men who have supported the report and ad- 
dressed the House on the subject, should all 
refer so touchingly to the past history of this 


| college, and should have nothing to say of its 


history during the late war, and from its close 
up to the present time. In this report it js 
stated, as also in the arguments of gentlemen 
of the committee who have supported the bill, 
that this college is the oldest, or the oldest but 
one, in the United States; that in this college 
were educated many of the great men whom 
the nation has produced; that Washington 
was one of its patrons or trustees; that here 
Jefferson was educated; that here Marshall 
was educated, and here a distinguished Attor 
ney General and other great men which Vir- 
ginia has produced were educated; and it is 
said we ought, because the college is old, 
because it has sent out so many great men 
who have adorned the - legislative, executive, 
and judicial branches of this Government, to 





| restore the college and place it in the condi 
| tion in which it was before the commence: 


ment of the war. 5 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it seems to me of 
the utmost importance that we should know 
what its character was during the war and 
what has been its character since; and it 
must be true that this branch of history is not 
so attractive to the gentlemen of the com 
mittee or to the members of the House who 
have supported their report, else they would 
have given some attention to that subject. 


| The gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Braxt0¥, | 


who addressed the House a few minutes ag° 
had a great deal to say about the great men 0! 
Virginia. _He spoke of her Presidents. He 
spoke of the fact that she had given us Clit! 
Justice Marshall and other great statesmen 
and jurists of the nation; that she had ais? 
given us foreign ministers, all of whom ha¢ 
brought credit and renown to the natiol. 
Does the gentleman forget that the last Pres 
ident Virginia gave us was Davis, the president 
of the rebel confederacy? Doeshe forget thé 


the last foreign minister appointed from t# 
State was Mason, appointed from the rev® 
congress and by the rebel president to repl® 
sent the confederacy at the Court of St. James: 

Sir, 1 am sure the people of this countt? 
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will not forget these facts of history. They 
are facts which cannot be wiped out by a report 
from a committee, nor can they be wiped out 
by speeches made on this floor. The gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Braxton] comes here 
this morning and attacks not only the Repub- 
lican party, but the nation, and the administra- 
ion of national affairs in all these past years. 
While this bill is now pending to give, not that 
which they claim as an act of justice, but a 
gratuity from Congress, he says the men of 
Virginia have no tears to shed over the past. 
They are united now as they have been in the 
ast. He flaunts the statement in the face of 
this House and the country that Virginia has 
nothing to forget, that all her past is a past of 
glory, of greatness, and renown, in his estima- 
"i Mr. Speaker, let me call your atten- 
tion to the report made in this case, and the 
arguments presented in support of the claim. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
Hoar,] a member of the committee that re- 
vorted the bill, in addressing the House the 
other day said that this was not debatable 
sround; that this was ground which was in 
possession of our forces; that it was ground 
which we occupied ; that it was in our occu- 
pancy, and not in the occupancy of the rebel 
confederacy. Sir, I call the attention of the 
House to the report made by the committee in 
this ease, and a portion of which has just been 
read at the Clerk’sdesk. The report says: 


“The peninsula formed by the James and York 
rivers was debatable ground, occupied alternately by 
the contending forces. Williamsburg, the site of 
William and Mary, is its strategic point, the key of 
the military position, and terrific battles were fought 
for its possession.” 

Why is it that now, when the case is pre- 
sented upon this floor, and gentlemen address 
the House in support of it, they leave out of 
view the fact that even at Williamsburg, the 
site of this college, terrific battles were fought 
by these contending forces for its occupancy 
and its possession ? 

But, Mr. Speaker, I call especial attention 
to the language of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [| Mr. Hoar] in the speech which he 
made the other day in advocacy of this bill. 
The gentleman has coined a new word; at 
least to me, Mr. Speaker, it is a new term, 
and I call the attention of the House to it. 
It is anew term to be applied to warfare. He 
says, speaking of the position of the college, 
and giving reasons why Congress should make 
this appropriation : 

“The second pont is that this was a building 
which we had taken possession of; it was on our ter- 
rhory; we were using it for our military purposes, 
and we had excluded its natural and legal guardians, 


and therefore we are bound to restore it to them in 
the same good order and condition in which we 


received it,” 

That is the word, Mr. Speaker. We had 
““excluded’’ its natural occupants and guard- 
tans; and therefore we are bound to restore 
that college and put it in as good a condition 
as it was when we first came into possession 
ofit. Exeluded! Sir, we excluded these men 
from more places than that one college or that 
one townin thesouthern States. We excluded 
them from the mouth of the Ohio to the delta 
of the Mississippi; we excluded them from 
Vicksburg to the Atlantic; we excluded them 
from Washington to the Carolinas. Ay, in- 
deed, we excluded them. And yet, sir, the 
history of this case shows—and it has not been 
denied upon this floor—that these men who 
occupied this college at the commencement 
of the war, the man who was its president, the 
other professors of the college, and the stu- 
dents of the college, enlisted under the banner 
. treason and rebellion, and that when our 
“tees came there the first time they had to 
face them with arms in their hands. They 
made war upon the stars and stripes and the 
gallant men who bore them. For my part, 


William and Mary College—Mr. 


this feature.of the case—to my mind 
the leading feature—and I propose to show 
before I conclude my remarks that that same 
fell spirit which actuated these men then pos- 
sesses them now. 


to restore the South. 
not only to its former greatness, but to a great- 
ness far above what it has ever reached before. 
I will go as far as any man in legislating in the 
proper direction to accomplish that object. I 
desire that over the whole southern country 
schools may be established, that ignorance may 
be swept away, that intelligence, that virtue 
everywhere may flourish, and that the waste 
places of that country may be made to blossom 








Mr. Speaker, I do not propose to leave out 
ind it is 


I am not one of those who would do nothing 
I would bring it back 


as the rose, and that all the desolations of war, 


all the desolations that have followed in the 
fiery track of war throughout that whole coun- 


try, may speedily disappear. I have no malice, 
I have no ill-will, no animosity toward the 
people of that section of the country. But I 
do not propose, while it is true that all over 


this country many loyal men and women, and 


children orphaned by the late war, are claim- 
ing at our hands justice from Congress, and 
while these petitions are unanswered, that we 
shall take from the Treasury of the United 
States $65,000 which is not claimed as an act 


of justice from us, and place it in the hands 


of men who have sought only the destruction 
of the Government. 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Will my friend permit me 


to ask him a questign? 


Mr. HAWLEY. Certainly. 
Mr. BUCKLEY. I would like to ask the 


gentleman from illinois if there is anything in 


the history of this institution which makes it 
more meritorious than any other similar insti- 
tution in any of the southern States whose 
property was destroyed during the war? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Iam notaware that there 
is anything in the history of this college which 
should lead me or any just-minded man to 
select it from all others from all the devasta- 
tion and ruin which swept over the southern 
country. If there were, I might possibly be 
induced to support the bill. 

Mr. KING. I desire to ask the gentleman 
what other institution of this character was 
destroyed in the South? 

Mr. BUCKLEY. May I answer that ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HAWLEY. 
to answer it. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. In Alabama our State 
institutions were destroyed by the soldiers in 
General Wilson’s raid. 

Mr. KING. I would like to know whether 
the gentleman refers to colleges, or to property 
generally. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I will say further, in an- 
swer to the gentleman from Missouri, that just 
before I took the floor one of the members 
from the State of Mississippi called my atten- 
tion to the fact that in his State four colleges 
had been destroyed root and branch, ‘‘ from 
turret to foundation-stone,’’ during the war, 
and if we are to pay for the damage done to 
this college, if we are to pay for its destruc- 
tion, we ought to pay for the four colleges 
destroyed in Mississippi, for the public edi- 
fices destroyed in the Carolinas, for the school- 
houses and ail the public buildings throughout 
the South. Where is the man who will say 
we should pay for this college and not for the 
churches destroyed? Where is the man who 
would say that we should pay for a college like 
this and not for the common-school houses of 
that part of the country? 

Sir, I beg the members of this House to pause 
before they enter upon this business of paying 
for public buildings or any property which was 
damaged inthe South. Many cases have been 
coming here since the war began. Parties 


I yield to the gentleman 


Hawley. 


| 


| ians of this college. 
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have been applying to Congress for relief for 
injuries done in different portions of the South. 
Congress was so oppressed with claims from 
the southern States that the last Congress 
passed a law appointing a commission, whose 
duty it is to inquire into the claims of loyal 
citizens in that section of the country. But this 
commission has no power to take money out 
of the Treasury of the United States. It has 
power simply to ascertain the amounts which 
may be due to persons in the South who were 
loyal to this Government, and to report those 
amounts to Congress; and in every case there 
must be full and complete proof that each man 
who makes a claim against the Government 
of the United States was true and loyal to the 
flag during the war. 

Sir, that is the very point upon which it 
should hinge, and yet, oe come to speak 
of justice, we have long delayed that justice 
that was due to the loyalists of the South, those 
men who stood by the nation in the day of its 
peril and danger ; who defended the stars and 
stripes at the risk of their lives; whose bleeding 
feet have marked with their blood the rocks 
= the mountain sides of Tennessee and 

irginia during the war, as with eager haste 
they have fled for their lives before their ene- 
mies. Will you forget those men who have 
been deprived of all their earthly possessions by 
reason of their attachment and devotion to the 
Union? Will you pass by every one of them, 
as you have thus far done, and by an act of 
generosity simply take from the ‘l'reasury of 
the United States $65,000 for William and 
Mary college, when, in my judgment, it has no 
legal claim to it? Sir, once open the docr of 
the Treasury in this way, and you can never close 
it again. If you will open the door as a mat- 
ter of gratuity, as a matter of grace and charity, 
shall it stand closed to the loyal men of the 
South? We have to this day refused to open 
the Treasury to pay these men or any of them 
what they lost. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Hoar] says we ‘‘ excluded’’ the natural guard- 
Sir, we ‘‘ excluded ’’ the 
men of Virginia and the men of all the South 


| from the cities of Richmond and Petersburg. 


The city of Richmond was desolated by the 


| fire of war, and blood flowed down her streets ; 
| her buildings, public and private as well, were 


swallowed up in one common conflagration. 
Now, because our armies ‘‘excluded’’ Lee 
and his armies from Richmond, because they 
dragged down from her turrets and towers the 
rebel flag and replaced it with the stars and 
stripes, shall Congress restore to Virginia 
what she has lost, because her natural guard- 
ians were ‘‘ excluded’’ from the city of Rich- 
mond? 

Sir, I must again express my astonishment 
that a bill of this character ‘could ever find a 
standing place upon the floor of this House, at 
least so long as there are so many claimants, 
who are admitted by all to have just claims, 
who go unpaid and unsatisfied because we 
have not now the ability to pay. 

I desire to call attention to the three points 
of claim made in this case in their consecutive 
order. I read now from the speech of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] on 
this subject. He says: 

“‘ Now, the first ground is this: endowed institu- 
tions of learning, established by funds given for 
public purposes, are excepted and secured from 
injury by the law of nations. Whenever any civil- 
ized nation has, either by the wantonness or by the 
necessary act of its own troops not in actual battle, 
violated the sanctity of this class of institutions, no 
legal claim arises, no claim under the law of nations 
arises; but always the most highly civilized nations 


have respected their moral obligations by repairing 
the injury where they could at their own expense. 
- * * ~ * = * * ” 7 


“The second ground is that this was a building 
which we had taken possession of; it was on our 
territory; we were using it for our military pur- 
poses, and we had excluded its natural and legal 
guardians, and therefore we are bound to restore it 
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to them in the same good order and condition in 
which we received it. 

**And the third ground, and the strongest, is this: 
excepting the battle-fields consecrated by the blood 
of our patriots, this is one of the five or six most 
sacred spots in ourdomain. Itstandsin that respect 
to be classed only with Mount Vernon or the tomb 
of Washington. If wantonly or carelessly the Amer- 
jean troops bad injured Mount Vernon or the tomb 
of Washington, | do not believe this House would 
meet the request for its restoration by saying that 
the same principle would compel us to repair every 
grave-yard or every private habitation injured 
throughout the entire South during the war. 

“Upon these three grounds this appeal to the gen- 
erosity of the Government must rest. 

“The case, as has been said, does not constitute a 
legal claim upon the Government.” 


Now, I have read in their order the three 


points of claim upon which this bill rests in 
the estimation of the gentlemen who have re- 
ported it from the Committee on Education 
and Labor. It is distinctly stated in the third 
claim, which is the last, and believed by them 
to be the strongest, that the Government shall 
do this as a simple act of generosity, and not 
as an act of justice or of right. 

Now, the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
{Mr. Hoar,] in his speech upon this subject, 
was not disposed to go so far as the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, | Mr. Sror, ] also a mem- 
ber of the committee that reported this bill. 
In his speech he used the following language: 

“The gentleman from Massachusetts has been 
anxious to bring this college within loyal ground. 
It makes no difference to me whether it be estab- 
lished in this debate that this institution happened 
to be within ‘loyal’ territory or whether it was not, 
I shall yet vote for the bill.” ' les 

* If it was loyal, then I vote to compensate it for 
the property that was destroyed, and thus reward 
its loyalty; and if it was not loyal, I shall neverthe- 
less vote for it upon the principles stated in the 
report of President Ewell, that I may make it loyal 
if itis not now.” 


Now I submit that that is most remarkable 
language to be used on the floor of this House. 
A gentleman oceupying a place upon a com- 


mittee of this House, in advocating a bill 
reported from his committee, states distinctly 
to us here that it makes no difference to him 
whether it be sustained upon loyal or disloyal 
grounds, because if this is not a loyal institu- 
tion he proposes to give it the sum of $65,000 
for the purpose of making it loyal. 

Sir, we have never purchased loyalty at such 
a price. The time has never yet come, and I 
trust in God it never will, when from the Treas- 
ury of the United States an appropriation of 
$65,000 must be made for the purpose of 
making a rebel institution in the southern 
States loyal to this Government. Sir, when 
the rebellion broke out and the men who occu- 
pied this college, from its president to its lowest 
freshman, entered the lists and went into the 
rebel confederacy, this Government did not 
follow the professors or the students of that 
college with proffers to come back into the 
Union upon the acceptance of money for that 
parpose. Sir, it is not true now that this 
nation proposes in the southern States or in 
any portion of this country to say to the col- 
leges of the country, ‘If you will be loyal to 
the institutions under which you live, if you 
will be loyal to your Government, if you will 
be true to your flag, you shall have appropri- 
ations from the Treasury of the United States.’ 
I am astonished beyond measure that a gen- 


tleman coming from a northern State should | 


utter such sentiments here or anywhere else. 
They are calculated to shock the sense of every 
man who loves his country and believes that 
loyalty should ever, in the estimation of true 
men, receive a premium over disloyalty. 

But, sir, let me call attention for a moment 
to the parallel cases, as they are said to be, 
cited by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Hoar] in his speech delivered in the 
House a few days ago upon this subject. He 
refers to the case of Princeton college. He 
says that during the revolutionary war a can- 
non ball was by some accident or mischance 
driven through the college of Princeton, and 


| our friend? 
| to our cause that she sent thousands of her 
| soldiers across the seas to fight our battles 
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that Washington from his own pocket reim- 


| bursed that iustitution or restored the college 


to its former condition. Sir, is that a parallel 
case? Was not that institution within the 
loyal territory? Was it not within the portion 
of the United States most loyal and true to 
the nation, and were not all its professors and 
all its students true to the country? Why, sir, 
they were as true, and as much entitled to pro- 


/ tection from the Government and people in 


time of war as any portion of the country 
could claim to be in time of peace. 

Another case is referred to by the gentle- 
man as parallel. It is said that during the 
revolutionary war the French soldiers com- 
mitted some spoliation or wrong upon this Col- 
lege of William and Mary, and that the I’rench 
Government, after the close of the war, paid 
a sum of money sufficient to restore the col- 
lege to its former condition. Sir, is that a 
parallel case? Was not France our ally and 
Was she not so much devoted 


against England ; and they were here for that 


| purpose, Virginia and William and Mary Col- 
| lege standing true and staunch by the cause in 
| which Washington and his compatriots were 


engaged? Is that your parallelcase? Sir, the 
gentleman failed entirely to cite a case parallel 
to that before the House. 

So, Mr. Speaker, this claim falls to the 
ground. It has no support in law; it has no 
support in justice ; it has no support whatever 
in precedent, because these cases which are 


| cited as pretended precedents are not such, 


nor ought they to haveany authority or weight 


| in the estimation of the House when we are 


called upon to vote on this bill. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it is well known that in 
all the States of the South there are many 
loyal persons who have claims against the 
Government which have never been adjusted. 
Many such instances have been cited singly 
before the House at different times; and I 
wish to call attention to a case which came 


|| before the last Congress, and of which I was 
| cognizant. 
| many gentlemen of the House as that of a 


This case will be remembered by 


man living in Paducah at the commencement 
of the war, and who was a true, staunch, loyal 


| man, not only when the war broke out, but 


throughout the whole period of its duration. 
When our army was approaching the town of 


| Paducah, which was then occupied by the 


rebels, this man, for the purpose of aiding 
our troops in taking the town, had some pre- 
vious understanding with them in reference to 


| the signals which he should give as to where 
| they should fire. 


In pursuance of that under- 
standing which he had with our soldiers, he 
went upon the top of his own house, and from 


| that point, in face of the enemy occupying the 
| town—men whom he had known for years, 
/and who were then attached to the rebel 
| cause—in the face of the rebel army and of 


our own army he unfurled the stars and 
stripes, and signaled to our troops where to 
fire and where to march for the purpose of 
securing possession of the town. Then, when 
the town was occupied by our troops, when it 
was in our entire possession, our army utterly 
destroyed this man’s house for military pur- 
poses because they desired to occupy the 
ground with some forts or military defenses. 
This man, who was true to the Government, 
who gave this assistance in a critical moment 
to our troops, thus showing in the midst of 
danger his fidelity of the flag of the nation, 
came to Congress and asked compensation for 
or the loss of his property, and Congress to 
this day has absolutely refuse to him anything 
in the way of reimbursement. Congress has 
never paid him, and, so far as I can judge, has 
not shown any disposition to pay him. 


Many cases as extreme and as meritorious |; 


y. 
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as this have been stated on this floor, 
mountains of Virginia may be filled with thew, 
for there were found loyalists true to the 
Union. The mountains of Tennessee are filled 
with them. Way down in the Carolinas and 
in the swamps of Georgia are found men y, 
have lost their all in defense of the Goins 
Yet, sir, it is proposed to take this one claim 
and say this money we will pay as a gratuity 
as a gift, as a generous donation to this Colle>, 
of William and Mary, in Virginia, while g}j 
these loyal people, while all these widows anq 
orphans, are to go unpaid for the losses they 
have sustained. And this is proposed whils 
we have not yet adjusted the bounties due ty 
our soldiers in the war. And why? Noy 
because Congress has not been sufficiently 
patriotic, and not because it does not desire jp 
do it, but because many memhers have thought 
the time has not yet come when the country 
could stand such a drain upon the Treasury, 
The bill for which I have voted to equalize 
bounties so that the men who fought for the 
country should have the bounty to which they 
are entitled could not pass through both 
Houses of Congress, because, as I have said, 
many thought the time had not yet come when 
it could be done. While these claims remain 
unadjusted they come here now and ask the 
Government to be generous, and to disregard 
justice and right to these brave men who have 
served the country at a time when it needed 
support. 

Mr. Speaker, this college may have been 
very much belied ; but, sir, if I am correctly 
informed, there is nothing about it which war- 
rants or entitles it from this nation to a gift or 
gratuity. I have been informed, and it has 
come to me from a perfectly reliable source, 
that the young gentlemen who attend that col: 
lege have on more than one occasion, in the 
little town of Williamsburg, endeavored to put 
down free speech ; that on more than one occa- 
sion within the past two or three years, when 
public assemblages gathered there, perfectly 
peaceful in their character, these young men 
from this college came in and endeavored to 
break up the meeting. I have also been told 
by a gentleman whom I regard as a gentleman 
perfectly reliable, a gentleman living in Rich- 
mond, that the students attending this college, 
having formed a military company, which went 
to Richmond last fall, armedand equipped by 
the Government of the United States, or atits 
expense, while there, in the presence of a vast 
crowd in the city of Richmond, tore the letters 
U.S. from their uniforms, or from their equip- 
ments. However that may be, I have positive 
testimony in regard to the disturbing of public 
meetings on more than one occasion in the 
town of Williamsburg. It is a fact too well 
known to be disputed here or elsewhere that 
the fell spirit which would crush out free 
speech in the days of rebellion, and when the 
slave power was dominant, still pervades that 
college, and these young men, who ought to be 
educated in that college in something else than 
in learning to overthrow our free institutions, 
find their pastime in that little town of Wil- 
liamsburg in preventing free speech at puble 
meetings peacefully gathered and orderly cot 
ducted. 

I can find nothing in this, Mr. Speaker, from 
beginning to end, which calls for my support. 
My objection is not because it is in Virginia, 
or anywhere else inthe South. I would make 
the same objection to it if it were in any ether 
section. We must conform to that rule which 
the House has again and again maintained, 
that we must not open the Treasury to pay‘ !° 
claims in the South on the part of persons who 
have lost their property by the ravages of war, 
and especially must we not pay that class o! 
claims presented here by persons who are 10 
loyal. : 

And, sir, while the land is fall of claiman's 
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joe just claims are unpaid, while the Gov- 
= ae justly owes millions of dollars to per- 
a that character, we can never—so long 
oe we remember our duty to our country, so 
long as we remember our duty to the loyal men 
and women of the country—we can never give 
resents to persons representing a college or 
ablic institution or anything of that sort in 
the South on such a claim as this. 

“Sir, this is but an entering wedge, a fore- 
runner of many similar cases which will fol- 
low. No man who does not close his eyes to 
the fact can be unconscious of it. If you pay 
will you not have to pay for these 


this claim, ees ; 
Mississippi which I have men- 


four colleges in 
tioned? : 
leges in Alabama and the school-houses in 
Tennessee, and all over the South? Who is 
to limit the amount of expenditure under this 
head? No man knows it. No man has pre- 
tended to give us the sum. If you are to pay 
this amount, shall we not pay the others? Isthis 
one to be paid and to have $65,000, because, 
peradventure, Washington and Jefferson and 
Marshall, and a distinguished attorney gen- 
eral, may once have walked through its halls 
or studied in its chambers? Surely, sir, that 
claim cannot be made at this time of day. It 
eaunot be claimed that we are to pay to the 
State of Virginia, or to this college, $65,000 
because once it was honored by the presence 
of Washington, or because once it had his 
support. Sir, did not all these men hail from 
Virginia? Was it not once her pride, and was 
it not once the boast of Virginia, and did she 
not ofien boast on this floor that she had given 
to the nation these great men, and that she had 
given them not only to America but to the 
world? 

Sir, it was true, and yet Virginia forgot her 
dliegiance. Her territory, or a large portion 
of it, is within the very shadow of this Capitol, 
and is a region of country which should have 


remained loyal and true to this nation. And 
yet Virginia herself forgot her duty. Among 


the first and the strongest of all, or certainly 
among the strongest to lead on the cohorts of 
treason, they carried the flag of treason even 
within sight of your Capitol. They sought to 
tear down the stars and stripes even from the 
Dome of this proud edifice, and to trail them 
foreverin the dust. And are we to forget that ? 
Are you to bury in oblivion the late history of 
this country? It cannot be wiped out. Would 
to God it were not so! It has been written in 
letters of blood, and it will live in letters of 
living light, blazing not only through America, 
but the world, so long as there shall be a lover 
of liberty and free government who treads the 
broad earth. 

And yet, sir, while they bring this biil into 
the House, they speak of the greatness of their 
= and of Virginia’s departed glory. Sir, 

would gladly see it return, but | would first 
have Virginia manifest some loyalty, some 
Cisposition to restore that which she has vol- 
untarily torn down. I would see her mani- 
fest an attachment to that flag which she has 
insulted. I would see her manifest some sor- 
row for the blood she has spilled and the 
orphans she has made, and the widows, too, 
through this land of ours. ‘ 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Brax- 
Tox] in his speech to-day says that Virginia 
las nothing to regret; that the faces of her 
Sons are never tinged with shame; that they 
never blush for what they have done, nor shed 
4 tear of regret. Sir, they ought to be in 
tears, and before they will get anything from me 
or through my aid from the Treasury of the 
United States they must confess that they 
ave been in the wrong and not in the right. 

® you propose, Mr. Speaker, does this Con- 
gress propose, to reward disloyalty? This 
Committee propose to pay these men who now, 
im the face of the nation, almost flaunt the 
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rebel flag; men who came here, even within 
these wails, and in their old style of argument, 
boasting their superiority and their greatness, 
claim from Congress that this thing shall be 
done. 

Sir, I have been astonished at the support 
which this bill has received in its several 
stages. I have not only been astonished, but 
I have been alarmed, and it is only because | 
have been alarmed that I have sought the 
floor to-day to speak on this subject. If it were 
to end here, if this one appropriation were all 
that was to be made, I might possibly sit by in 
silence and allow it to pass, although it could 
never receive my vote; but if 1 did go, 1 
should fail in my duty, but more should I fail 
in my duty, being profoundly conscious, as | 
am, of the outrage, wrong, and injustice that 
is contained in this proposition, if I did not 
oppose it. My sense of justice and right, my 
conscience, will not allow me to be silent when 
I see a probability that has seemed to me to 
exist heretofore, that if this bill should be 
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| result of the contest there going on. 


quietly run through the House it would be the | 


forerunner. of untold and 
which would follow it. 

I call attention once again before I close to 
the fact that this bill has been repeatedly re- 
jected by committees of this House; that it 
never could find a standing-place in the Com- 
mittee of Claims, where such claims ought 
properly to go; and afier it had gone the 


inestimable evils 


round of the committees, and has been so | 


often rejected, it comes now to the Committee 
on Edueation and Labor. and through that 
committee it finds a standing-place upon this 
floor. 
ception beyond others by the Committee on 
Education and Labor when no similar bill for 
loyal people or loyal communities can be 
passed through the Committee of Claims? 
That is the committee through which it should 


properly come, and that is the only committee || 


to which it could properly go. 


Why should this case be made an ex- | 


Now I havespoken, perhaps too long already, | 


and yet I feel the importance of this subject to 
be sogreat. I know that millions and millions 
of dollars are to turn upon the decision of this 
question ; for, sir, if you may take from the 
‘Treasury of the United States this large sum 
of money and give it to an institution in the 
southern States which does not claim it asa 
matter of right or justice, but expressly ignores 
that, and says that it does not claim it as an 
act of justice, but simply as a bounty, where, 
I ask you, in the name of reason and right, are 
you to stop? You can find no resting place. 
You might as well say that you will pay for all 
the losses suffered in the southern States from 


| the time the war broke out; all damages at 


least sustained in the southern States where 
the territory had once been occupied by our 
troops. 

Now, I want to call attention to another 
fact, which I overlooked in my opening re- 
marks. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
{Mr. Hoar] says that this territory was occu- 
pied by our troops, that it was in our occu- 
pancy at the time this destruction occurred. 
Sir, what is the fact? I have shown from the 
report of the committee that it had been the 
scene of a fierce struggle, that mighty armies 
had contended for its possession, and it is 
shown by the speech made by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, and by the report of the 
committee, that on the very day when this 
destruction occurred the rebels bad driven our 


| troops out of the town of Williamsburg, and 


out of this very college, where this devastation 
occurred. 

Mr. GOODRICH. I call the attention of 
the gentleman to the fact that it is stated 


in the report that at the time this devasta- | 


tion occurred the college was wholly unoccu- 
pied. 
Mr. HAWLEY. 


I am obliged for the cor- 
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rection. It is stated that at this very time the 
college was wholly unoccupied. I state the 
fact correctly when I say that on this very day 
the rebels had in force driven our troops out 
college, and it was our troops, following on the 
heels of the retreating rebels as they drove 
them back through the town, who burned the 
college buildings. Now, if that was not an act 
ot war, | wish to have any one tell me what it 
was. It was a part of the same fight on that 
same day; and yet they talk about our being in 
possession of thisground. While it was as they 


| Say within our occupancy, upon this very day, 


a battle was raging in that very town of Wil- 
liamsburg, and this college was destroyed as a 
Now, if 
this be peaceful occupancy of territory, if this 
was a part of the country that was withim our 
lines and which was peaceful, I would like to 
have the gentlemen who support this bill tell 
me where the war was raging. 

It did not look to us in Illimois like peace, 
when in 1862 these occurrences were taking 
place. I remember very well that we were 
every day looking in the papers to see if Wash- 
ington had fallen. While we were reading 
the daily report that ‘tall was quiet on the 
Potomace,’’ or ‘tanother great battle on the 
peninsula,’’ we were constantly laboring un- 
der the greatest fear that the vast rebel armies 
occupying Virginia at that time would invade 
even the capital itself. Taik about peaceful 
possession! Sir, the report itself admits that 
it was the theater of war, and great battles 
were fought on that ground; and that was in 
the second year of the war. I do not know 
where the gentlemen of that. committee would 
go to find war, or where it existed in greater 
power and force than along the Potomac and 
upon the peninsulain 1861 and 1862, 

Sir, the case against this bill is as strong a 
case as can be made. And yet the friends of 


| the bill claim that it ought to pass because 


William and Mary college is a sacred spot; 
because Virginia and this college have given 
sO many great men to the country; because it 
has done so much in that way, therefore, as a 
gratuity, as a bounty, as a gift, this nation 


| should hurry forward and give $65,000 in its 


| generosity to this college to rebuild the portion 


that was destroyed under these circumstances, 
Sir, the case has nota single peg to hang upon ; 
it has nothing to rest upon that ought to sus- 
tain itin the estimation of enlightened men. 
It has nothing which can sustain it in the esti- 
mation of the loyal people of this country. I 


| do not believe the loyal people of this coun- 


| try will sustain a Congress 


that will give 


| $65,000, or any other sum, under such circum- 


stances as these. ‘his case has no merit; it 


claims none, except that it was ouce a famous 


institution of learning, that once great men 
came forth from its halls. 

[ will refrain from mentioning the men who 
have lately come forih from this institution, 
I will simply state that in the late war many 
of them were leaders in the rebel army. It is 


| a fact well known to the country that many 


of the leading men of the South were men who 


| came from that college, men who were there 


indoctrinated with the doctrines of secession 
and treason. Even when the war broke out, 
at that very time its president, its professors, 
and its students went forth to fight in the rebel 
army. 

I have taken this opportunity to address the 
House upon this subject because it was the 
only one.offered me; | could have no other, 
I would have been glad to address the House 
at an earlier day. It has been my purpose 
from the beginning to oppose this bill, because 
I thought I saw in it the forerunner of an end- 
less line of claims to be presented to Congress. 


| I hope the condemnation of this House will be 
\| placed upon it. 
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William and Mary College. 


SPEECH OF HON. MILO GOODRICH, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In rue House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 24, 1872. 


The House having met for debate as in Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union— 


Mr. GOODRICH said: 
Mr. Sreaker: In entering upon the discus- 


|are fully recognized. 


sion of the bill which has been reported by the || 
Committee on Education and Labor, propos- || 
ing to pay $65,000 out of the national Treas: | 
ury to William and Mary college to reimburse | 


it for the de truction of its college buildings, 
with its library and chemical and philosophical 
apparatus, during the rebellion, | need 
not say I can be actuated by no possible feel- 
ings of personal hostility prompting a with- 
holding of whatever it 1s just and necessary Lo 


grant in order to the prosperity of this ancient || 


and renowned institution. I entertain, | trust, 
due respect for its services in the field of cul- 
ture in the past; and remembering the many 


of our distinguished dead to whom it gave in- | 


struction, and that among their number are 
Washington, Jefferson, and others of renown— 
men who have shed undying luster on Amer- 
ican character and history—I am free to say 
that if any considerations foreign to the real 
merits of the measure could induce me to 
overlook what | deem in it not only unwar- 
rantable, but also most pernicious, and to 
give to it my support, these recollections 
might well have that effect. 

but, sir, my objections to this reimburse 
ment are of such a nature as not to be in my 
judgment either overlooked or disregarded ; 
especially in consideration of the period when 
it is brought forward, and of the evil effects 
which must result from its passage in supply- 


ing a bad precedent to guide future legislation | 


on other claims of a similar character, which 
the recognition and paymeut of the present 
one will be sure to bring here for equal favor. 

On what ground, Mr. Speaker, does William 


and Mary college ask for this reimbursement? | 


i have looked into the petition of the memo- 
rialists and the accompanying papers, and 
have attentively examined the report of the 
committee on whose recommendation the bill 
is before us, and I find the claim to rest in sub- 
stantially the following facts: that Williams- 
burg being held by a garrison of our forces, 
(the fifth Pennsylvania cavalry under Colonel 
Campbeil, ) was, early in the morning of the 9th 
of September, 1862, attacked by a detachment 
of rebel cavalry that succeeded in gaining and 
holding possession of the place until about 
eleven o'clock in the forenoon, when they 
left, and our forces immediately returned and 
again took possession ; that, as the claim is, 
some straggling soldiers belonging to the gar- 
rison, returning in the afternoon of the same 
day, provoked at their temporary defeat, and 
drunken, disorderly, and insubordinate, fired 
and destroyed the college edifice, with the 


library, apparatus, &c.; and as Williamsburg | 


was in our military occupation at the time, and 
as the Government had, as it is claimed, pre- 
viously occupied the property to some extent 
for its own convenience, it i 
the college should be reimbursed by the Uni- 
ted States for the loss, in consideration that 
the property destroyed was educational prop- 


it is asserted that | 


erty, which, by the rules of war, is exempt | 


from permanent capture or wanton destrac- 
tion by an invading army. 

No one will deny that the Government of 
the Uuited States has ever been ready to rec- 


ognize to the fullest extent its obligation to | 


promote in others and adopt for itself whatever || 


rules have in modern times received the ap- || 
proval of civilized nations for the purpose of || fill up the ranks of war, and yielded its build- 
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mitigating the hardships and horrors, while | 
essentially preserving the eflicacy of war, the | 


stern, though sometimes necessary and indis- 
pensable arbiter in human affairs. By its 


general military order No. 100, adopted dur- | 


ing the rebellion, on purpose that its benefits 
might be extended to the sections then at war 
with the Government, all the most humane 
modifications of the rules of war which have 


ever received sanction in any civilized nation | 
It declares that our | 
armies, holding military possession of hostile | 


territory, shall respect as inviolate and exempt 


from permanent capture and wanton destruc: | 
tion or wanton injury of any kind, not only | 
educational buildings and property, and all | 


churches, hospitals, and charitable institutions, 
&ec., but also the persons of private citizens, 
and even their property; subject to certain 


qualifications, which in nowise relate to injuries | 


done by disorderly, unauthorized soldiers. 
Hence, one consequence to result from allow- 
ing the claim of William and Mary College as 
equitably due to it, because the property de- 
stroyed, though destroyed by such soldiers, 


was property which the Government was obli- | 
vated by the rules of war and its own declared | 


assent thereto, through the order mentioned, to 
respect must be to hold it accountable also tor 


| all other injuries done by its unauthorized sol- 
_diers either to persous or property, which, if 





done by its Army, would be a violation of such 
rules. If liable for the destruction by such sol- 
diers of educational property, must it not be 
for that of church property, and also for that of 
hospitals? And as both the persons and prop- 
erty of private citizens are also within the 
protection of the same rules of war, must uot 
the Government be further liable for wanton 


injuries by unauthorized soldiers done to such | 
Indeed, sir, to 
what a shoreless ocean of liability would not | 


persons and their property? 


the recognition of this claim for reimburse- 


ment commit the Government in respect to | 
What nation | 
has ever adopted any such rule, or could long 


the war of the late rebellion ? 


survive if it should adopt it? 


Mr. Speaker, I deny altogether that there is | 


any such rule of liability known to the code 


of war; but i insist, on the contrary, that the | 


rule is that no nation is required by that code 
to hold itself bound to reimburse, and no nation 


| ever does reimburse, injuries done to others by 


disorderly, unauthorized soldiers belonging to 
its armies. 

But to bring the true question involved still 
more distinctly to view, and to show more fully 
my grounds of objection to making the reim- 


bursement claimed, I ask the attention of the | 


House to the relation in which Williamsburg 


and the property in question at the time of its | 
destruction stood to the Government of the 


United States. It was, as all know, as early 


as May, 1861, that Virginia seceded and joined | 
with other disaffected States in making actual | 
Her entire | 
population was to be presumed, perhaps, to go | 
with her in the act, until, by the proclamation | 
of President Lincoln, certain sections which | 
were ascertained to be loyal were there by | 


open war on the Government. 


excepted and declared to be not hostile. 
But James City county, of which Williams- 


burg is the county seat, was not of such ex- | 


| cepted territory ; nor should it have been, for 


inno part of the State was the doctrine of 


| secession more generally or violently embraced, 


_ and in no part were the instigators of the rebel- 


lion more fierce and determined, than in that 


county, including especially the city of Wil- | 


liamsburg. Indeed, through its board of man- 


agers and its faculty, the college itself became | 
at once a most willing coperator, for nosooner | 


was the act of secession declared to be ratified 
in the State, than, closing its doors against 
further instruction, it dismissed its students to 
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| among its military officers, 


| territory, held by a garrison of our troo 
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ings as barracks for companies and squadro, 
then rapidly forming in the interests 9; : 
grand conspiracy for the overthrow of ,, 
Government. Why, sir, some of its friet i. 
and managers entered very early into the ¢.. 
vice of the rebellion, and became prowjn¢ 
) mil I may meitiy 
General Wise fox one, (who was one of its} ard 
of visitors, ) because his statement makes a pa» 
of the case on which the present bill hag jus, 
reported. So was its president, Benjamiy ¢ 
well, another, who is its president stil], and 
also the principal memorialist asking for (jj, 
reimbursement. So that at the time of the 
destruction of its property this college was jy, 
only within hostile territory, but was. jtse 
hostile to the Government of the United Stajex 
It was property of an enemy, in an enemy’, 


lhe 


ue 


Mve 
wy § 


Ds 
p>. 


‘The question of liability involved, there/py. 
bears no analogy whatever to that which i, 
presented when property belonging toa friendly 
citizen in friendly territory is in the posses. 
sion of our Army for army use, and is destroyed 
while thus held. For there the liability de. 
pends on contract, rests in friendly comity jp. 
tween the citizen and his Government, aud the 
latter would pay whether the destruction was 
voluntary or not. But in the present case there 
was no friendly comity, no contract betwee, 
the Government and the college, relating to 
the property. 

Sir, in this connection I beg leave to call at. 
tention to the statement in the report of the 
committee to the effect that subsequeutly to 
May, 1861, up to May, 1862, the college build: 
ings had been used first for barracks and after 
ward for a hospital by our forces. ‘This must 
be a mistake, for it will readily occur to every 
one that until the battle of Williamsburg, 
which was fought by our forces under General 
McClellan, on the 5th of May, 1862, the cou: 
federates had held the place, and we had io 
soldiers there to need either barracks or hos- 
pital. It was not our troops but the confederates 
that had thus used the property up to the time 
of that battle when they were driven out. From 
that date down to the time when the property 
was destroyed, (September 9, 1862,) our gar- 
rison occupied the town; but there is nothing 
in the committee’s report (striking out te 
error already mentioned) and nothing that | 
have been able to discover in any of the 
papers, to show that it had occupied any of 
the buildings of the college more than for 
holding in one of them a court-martial. lt 
may have occupied them for other temporary 
purposes; but even if that were so, as tliere 18 
no pretense that the buildings were ever taken 
possession of by our Army or the garrison {or 
general army purposes with a view to render 
lug Compensation therefor to the owners, it 
must be presumed that the use the garrisea 
made of them, whatever it may have beeu, 
was only for its temporary convenience—a le 
such as the Rules of War tolerate in an i: 
vadivg army in the enemy’s country, and such 
as the Government of the United States, by the 
military order which I have already referred 
to, clearly intend insisting on for the cot 
venience of jts Army quartered in an ent: 
my’s countr¥% I send to the Clerk’s desk aud 
ask to have read the paragraphs marked (0 
show the Government intended, in the pul 
lication of that order, still to insist upon ts 
right of temporary occupation. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


“34. As a general rule, the property belongivs 
to churches, to hospitals, or other establishmen’ 
of an exclusively charitable character, to et*” 
lishments of education, or foundations for 
promotion of knowledge, whether public schoo 
universities, academies of learning or observatori® 
museums of the fine arts, or of a scientific chara” 
ter—such property is not to be considered as pub'® 
property in the sense of paragraph thirty-one; °" 
ut may be taxed or used when the public sercwe “4 
requrrewv, 
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Classical works of art, libraries, scientific col- || 
ions, or precious instruments, such as astronom- 
. | telescopes, as well as hospitals, must be secured | 
eee et all avoidable injury, even when they are 


against : 


rained in fortified places while besieged or bom- 


it 


Mtoe Tf such works of art, libraries, collections, or 


noo nts, belonging to a hostile nation or Gov- 


jystrut : ee: 

_ 0 nt, can be removed without injury, the ruler 

ve pe conquering State or nation may order them to 
ut ‘ - 


and removed for the benefit of the said 
The ultimate ownership is to be settled by 


ation. “ 
. e ensuing treaty of peace. 


“Ta no case shall they be sold or given away, if 
ured by the armies of the United States, nor 
ehall they ever be privately appropriated, or wan- 
tonly destroyed or injured, 

“9° The United States acknowledge and protect, | 
in hostile countries occupied by them, religion and | 
morality ; strictly private property ; the persons of 
the inhabitants, especially those of women ; aud the 
cacredness of domestic relations, Offenses to the 
~ontrary shall be rigorously punished, | : 

“ [hia rule does not interfere with the right of the vie- 
torious invader to tax the people or their property, to 

forced loans, to billet soldiers, or to appropriate 
ry, expecially houses, land, boats or ships, and 


a s, for temporary and military uses,” 

Mr. GOODRICH. And so, sir, notwith- 
standing the Government of the United States 
recognizes, under the Rules of War, educa- 
tional and church property, and the like, to 
be inviolate from permanent capture or wan- 
ton destruction, it still intended to retain, by 
the publication of the order read, what by 
those rules is given to all nations, the right 
of temporary occupation of all such property 
inan enemy scountry, including even churches, 
for the convenience of its invading army or 
garrison holding possession of such country. 
Hence, if our garrison holding occupation 
of Williamsburg had temporarily occupied 
the college buildings destroyed, and even if 
that occupation had continued up to the time 
of their destruction, so long as destruction 
was in respect to the garrison wholly involun- 
tary, such occupancy cannot have the slightest 
effect to cast upon our Government any obli- 
gation to make reimbursement for the loss, 
either legally or equitably. Not legally, cer- 
tainly; for that would be holding a nation to 
pay damages in consequence of the exercise 
of a legal right; not equitably, since that 
would be predicating an adverse equity in 
one from the exercise of an absolute right 
by another; either of which would be absurd. 


be seized 


ca} 








Besides, from the very nature of the destruc- 
tion which is charged—that by disorderly, un- 
authorized soldiers—it cannot possibly have 
arisen in consequence of any occupation of 
the property by the garrison, whether slight 
or more considerable, or whether, with refer- 
ence to the time of the destruction, remote or 
more recent; while we have the fact distinctly 
stated in the report of the committee that the 
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property was, at the time of its destruction, 
‘wholly unoceupied’’ by any one. And there- 
fore the whole question presented simmers 
down to simply whether, for the destruction 
of property belonging to an enemy within 
hostile territory by disorderly, unauthorized 
soldiers connected with an invading garrison 
holding military occupancy of the place where 
the destruction occurs, the nation represented 
the by garrison is under any obligation to 
make reimbursement for the loss, either legally 
or equitably, 

And now a word or two further on the 
question as to whether the destruction was, 
according to the case presented by the memo- 
nalists and the report of the committee, 
wholly the act of disorderly, insubordinate 
soldiers, as charged, and, so far as the garri- 
son and its officers were concerned, wholly 
unauthorized and involuntary. 

But before proceeding with what I desire to 
say further on this point, a single remark or 
‘wo is due to letters that have been referred 
to—that of General Meade for one. ‘The pa- 
pers in the case show that early after the close 
of the war the friends of William and Mary 








| of officers. 


| College contemplated asking aid of the Legis- 
| lature of Virginia, and afterward, and about || 


T 


1865, think, purposed appealing for individual || 
| 
either application was ever made, and if either | 


assistance throughout the country. Whether 
was, with what results, does not, so far as I 
know, appear. But what I wish to say is, 
that the letter of General Meade referred 
to was written in 1865 in aid of the appeal 
for individual assistance, and for no other 
purpose. 

Mr. McNEELY. Will the gentleman allow 
me to read an extract from one of those he 
has referred to? 

Mr. GOODRICH. 

Mr. McNEELY. General Meade. 

Mr. GOODRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. McNEELY. General Meade, in speak- 
ing of the burning of the College of William 
and Mary, saye that ‘it was one of those 
deplorable acts’’—— 

Mr. GOODRICH. Willthe gentleman give 
me the date of the letter? 

Mr. McNEELY. He says that ‘‘it was 
one of those deplorable acts of useless destruc 


By whom written ? 


| tion which occur in all wars.”’ 


Mr. GOODRICH. I cannot yield to the 
gentleman to read unless he gives me the 
date of the letter. 

Mr. McNEELY. I do not have the date. 

Mr. GOODRICH. I understand that that 
appears in the abstract, and | understand how 
it has got into the abstract. Now, the letter 
of General Meade bears date in 1865, I think, 
and relates entirely to the appeal for individual 
aid I have mentioned. It had no reference 
to this application to Congress for reimburse- 
ment. 

Mr. McNEELY. That does not alter the 
fact in relation to the opinion expressed by 
General Meade. 

Mr. GOODRICH. And I undertake to say 
further that General Meade did not claim to 


| have any personal knowledge in regard to the 


destruction of the college. The same is true 
of all of the generals who wrote letters in aid 
of the appeal. The only evidence on the point 
by persons professing to have personal knowl] 
edge is from two women residing in Williams- 
burg, to whose testimony on that point I shall 
have occasion to refer in another connection 
during my remarks, if time shall permit. 
Returning, then, to the question whether, 
according to the case presented by the memo- 
rialists and the report of the committee, the 
destruction of the college property was the 
act of any one but that of disorderly, unau- 
thorized soldiers, I say. Mr. Speaker, all the 
proofs, including the affidavits of the women 
referred to, concur that it was. No one 
claims it was commanded by any officer of the 
Army, or any officer of the garrison. It was 
solely the act, as the claim by the memorial- 
ists and the committee is, distinctly and posi- 
tively, of unauthorized soldiers. So that, sir, 
we are brought back at last to the question 
whether a nation isto be held accountable for 
acts of its disorderly, insubordinate soldiers, 
acting without the command of their officers? 
As I have already said, such a rule of liability 
would involve us as a nation in untold ex- 
penses arising out of the late rebellion. No 
nation has ever thought of adopting any such 
rule. ‘The question has long ago been settled 
in our Government and by this very House, 


by the rejection of all such claims for injuries || 


done to the property even of its citizens by dis- 
orderly soldiers acting without the command 
A claim of this 
brought before this House and was rejected 
as early as 1817. The report of the commit- 
tee by whom it was done, preserved in the 
records of the House, (American State Papers, 
530,) I send to the desk and ask that it be 
read, 


character was | 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Williams, of North Carolina, from the Com- 
mit tee ot ¢ igims, to whom was reterred the petition 
of William Ciements, of the State of Tennessee, 
reported. The petitioner states that, in the winter 
ot 1814 and 1815, his houses and lot in the town ot 
Palmyra, Montgomery county, T nnessee, Were Oc- 
cupied as barracks by troops of the United States, 
under the command of Ensign Somerville. of the 
thirty-ninth regiment, then on the reeruiting ser- 
the troops, while there, did consider- 


and other out-houses; the damage thus sustained 
amounts to sixty dollars, as appears from the valua- 
tion on oath of three individuals, whose credibility 
will not and need not be questioned. The peti- 


rae asks that amount of indemnification from 
ongress. 


The committee are of opinion that the prayer of 
the petitioner is unreasonable. The United States 
never have made good to individuals any damage 
wantonly done to their property by unauthorized 
acts of the soldiery. Had the petitioner exercised a 
common foresight and care ever his own property, 
he would have made known his grievances to Ensign 
Somerville, whose duty and whose pleasure no doubt 
itwould have been to deduct the amount of damage 
from the pay of the offending soldiers, and thus have 
afforded to the petitioner the redress he now asks 
from Congress. 


“The committee, therefore, recommend 
House the following resolution: 


“Resolved, That the prayer of the petitioner ought 
not to be granted.” : 

Mr. GOODRICH. = Again, sir, and at even 
an earlier date, (1814,) a similar claim pre- 
sented here met with a similar rejection, and 
was dismissed under the general statement 
by the committee having it in charge that 
‘claims of this sort had often been brought 
before Congress and had as often been re- 
jected.’’ (American State Papers, 610.) And 
so they have been. And if, Mr. Speaker, they 
are to be rejected when presented in behalf of 
citizens who were at the times when the injuries 
were received friendly tothe Government, must 
they not be when presented in behalf of those 
who were not so, but were unfriendly, disloyal, 
and that, too, in time of war? Or, in respect 
to such claims are the disloyal to be treated 
better than the loyal? I trust not. 

Sir, to leave no question that the property 
of this college was destroyed without the au- 
thority of any officer of the Army or of the 
garrison, the honorable chairman of the com- 
mittee reporting the bili under consideration, 
in the course of his remarks in its support, 
introduced a recently received telegram trom 
Colonel Campbell, who, though taken prisoner 
by the attacking party, and taken off with them 
when they retired in the forenoon of the 9th 
of September, 1862, and therefore could have 
had no personal knowledge of the burning of 
property, (which occurred in the afiernoon,) 
still is able to say and does say that it was done 
without any order from him. The chairman 
also read a letter of a recent date from Gen- 
eral Dix, then commandant of the department 
which embraced Williamsburg, in which letter 
General Dix (though not in Williamsburg, but 
in Washington, I believe, at the time) says that 
the property was destroyed without any order 


to the 


| of his. 


No statement has been obtained from Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Smith, who succeeded to the 
command of the garrison on the captare of 
Colonel Campbell, and who remained and was 


| in Williamsburg when the property was burned. 


There is, however, proof made through the 
aftidavit of one of the women who have been 
mentioned, to the effect that Colonel Smith de- 
clared at the time that he had given no orders 
for the property to be destroyed, and that it 
was done ‘‘ by drunken soldiers whom he could 
not control.’’ So that, with all these proots 
before us, it must be clear that the college 
property was destroyed at least without any 


| authority from any officer either of the garri- 


son or of the Army. 

Mr. STORM. Will the gentleman allow 
me to make a single suggestion? 

Mr. GOODRICH. Certainly. 
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Mr. STORM The gentleman will find that 
neilne r itl ine re} 
the m which it is founded, is 
is application put on the ground of any legal 
claim. 


Mr. GOODRICH. 


P ntto whit 


memorial, bye 


th 


It is upon this precise 
i my attention is now called that 
my strongest objections to the measure rests. 
Phe reim! 
on any legal ground. 

Mr. CONGER,. Will the gentleman yield 
to me for a moment for a remark in the nature 
of an inguiry? 

Mr. GOODRICH. Certainly. 

Mr.CONGER.  Lunderstand, Mr. Speaker, 
that on the day in question the rebel cavalry 
drove out the Union troops from the occupa- 
tion of these college buildings and of the town 
of Williamsburg. | understand that the Union 
troops, being reénforced, rallied, returned, and 
drove the rebels out of the town. While this 
conflict was in progress the rebel cavalry, 
then occupying those buildings as a fort, fired 


vort of the committee nor in | 


yursement certainly cannot be claimed | 


upon the returning Union soldiers from the | 


windows and behind the corners of this build- 
ing, killing several of our troops. The build- 
ing served as an effective rampart for the rebel 
troops in their efforts to resist the Union sol- 
diers. 

Now, I understand, and my recollection is, 
that several Union soldiers were killed in the 
that town from this very 
lf my memory serves me right, sir, 
I assisted in helping to carry to their last 
homes some of my own townsmen who re- 
ceived their death wounds from this rebel 
building, and assisted in burying them from 
the eyes of theirfellow-men. My recollection 
of those days is not very distinct, but it is suf- 
ficiently clear to make me believe unless con- 
tradicted, that those oecurrences connected 
with recapture of this institution took 
piace, that my townsmen and yours were mur- 
dered by remaining contederate soldiers in 
this building, and then, in the heat and the 
dust and the hurry of the moment, struggling 
and working to regain possession of the town, 
after suffering from the murderous shots of the 
enemy remaining in this building, that then 
our soldiers, not drunken, not disorderly, not 
infuriated, but having no commander, or no 
leader, but each working for himself and for 
lite and his country, in a spirit of patriotism, 
as sometimes brave soldiers will, rushed on 
without a leader, penetrated this building and 
drove out these men, and when they took it, 
uncertain of the result, they did set fire to the 
hay and other combustible materials which were 
stored there previously for our troops and de- 
stroyed these ramparts. If that be the truth 
in regard to this matter, the report of this com- 
mittee is a scandal and a burning insult and 
shame to any committee of any Congress or 
to any people, in slandering the men who were 
fighting our battles as drunken and disorderly, 
when they were fighting for their lives and for 
your life and for mine. Ilask the gentieman 
to tell me whether the statements | make are 
unauthorized or not? 

Mr. McNEELY. I will answer for the gen- 
tleman from New York; I say they are unau- 
thorized. 5 

Mr. CONGER. 
man from Illinois. ‘ 

Mr. McNEELY. I will state to the gentle- 
man that his recollection is not in accordance 
with the facts. 

Mr. CONGER. Task the gentleman who 
has the floor to satisfy the House on that point. 

Mr. GOODRICH. I will answer by sending 
to the Speaker’s desk to be read a statement 
in the National Intelligencer. 

Mr. McNEELY. 1 ask the gentleman from 
New York to bear with me for a moment. 
While I was a member of the Committee on 


return charge on 


building 


the 


I did not ask the gentle- 








| tous. 


Education and Labor during the last Congress 
there were laid before us letters from General 
Meade, General Grant, General McClellan, and 


perhaps some others; and those letters make | 


statements contrary to what the gentleman 
from Michigan has just stated. 

Mr. GOODRICH. On looking into the 
papers on file with the committee reporting 
this bill, I find evidences of the proposed 
application for aid to the Legislature of Vir- 
ginia, and also of the contemplated appeal for 
individual assistance which | have spoken of 
It was with reference to the latter, as I have 


before said, that the letter of General Meade | 


referred to was written, as likewise were the 
letters of the other generals mentioned. 

Mr. MeNEELY. ‘That is true; but their 
statement of the cause of the destruction and 
the circumstances under which the College ef 
William and Mary was destroyed are very 


different from those stated by the gentleman | 


from Michigan. 

Mr. GOODRICH. I mast insist on pro- 
ceeding with what more I have to say witout 
further interruption. 

Mr. STORM. Iam a member of the com- 
mittee, and what the gentleman from Michi- 
gan has stated has not one scintilla of evi- 
dence in support of it. It is entirely graiui- 
There was nota particle of evidence 
before the committee supporting the declara- 
tion which he has made that this College of 


William and Mary was used by the rebelsas a | 


rampart. 
Mr. GOODRICH. I will show it was so. 
I now ask the Clerk to read what [ proposed 


_ to have read a few moments ago, from a state- 
| ment published in the National Intelligencer 








| of this city, under date of September 18, 1862. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
**Fortress Monror, September 11. 


“A force of rebel cavalry, with three pieces of 
artillery, under Colonel Shingles, madean attack 


| on Williamsburg on ‘Tuesday morning about eight 


o'clock. Having captured our pickets, they marched 
into town, taking our troops by surprise. An en- 
gagement ensued, which lasted about thirty minutes. 
Our force consisted of the Pennsylvania fifth cav- 


|| alry, Colonel Campbell, who was taken prisoner, 


together with five captains, four lieutenants, and a 
few privates. The rebel commander, Colonel Shin- 
gles, with eight of his officers and men, was killed. 
Their loss was more severe than ours, and we re- 
mained in possession of the place. We took a num- 
ber of prisoners.’’ 


Mr. GOODRICH. And now, Mr. Speaker, 
I have a few words to say as to the equity of 
the reimbursement which this bill proposes. 
The friends of the measure tell us thatthough 
the Government may not be under any strictly 
legal obligation to make the reimbursement, 


yet they insist it is, from the circumstances | 
under which the college property was de- | 


stroyed, under an equitable obligation to do so. 
Krom all this I dissent; and briefly let me say 
that its palpable inequity is among the fore- 
most of my reasons for opposing this reim- 
barsement. For, assuming the property to 
have been destroyed precisely as both the 
memorialists and the committee claim it was, 
what was it taen but a destruction wholly invol- 
untary as to the garrison or the Government it 
represented, but happening solely through the 
insubordinate and unauthorized conduct of its 
soldiers—one of the common incidents of war? 

And as to the incidents of war, who should 
be responsible for them, the party who labors 
faithfully to avert it, or those whose folly and 
madness bringiton? I think the latter; and 
that being so, there can be little reason for 
saying that the Government of the United 
States is under any equitable obligation to 
repair the loss which William and Mary col- 
lege sustained trom a mere incident of the war 
which was brought on bythe rebellion. Why, 
sir, how can it possibly be equitable to allow 
the authors of that war, after they have ‘‘ sown 
to the wind,’’ to shun the consequence of 
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‘reaping the whirlwind,’’ by casting off 4 

bitter harvest from themselves upon the Gor. 
ernment and people, who are in no many 
responsible for the calamity, and who - 
moreover, already overwhelmed with jtg },,.’ 
dens? Equity, ay, equity! 
me that the friends of this measure have glio. 
gether mistaken their allies; or at least tho: 
equity will be found flying from their call 
and ranging herself rather with the Opponents 
than with the friends of a measure that wi) 
if adopted, compel the loyal people of thig 
nation to pay tribute to the disloyal, 

And, sir, while this college has had throyp} 
its board of managers and its faculty jts {) 
share of influence in bringing on the gsevyros 
from which it has suffered the loss of its prop. 
erty, there is in the same agencies less tp 
apologize for the mistake than there might jp 
could we think it was blindly committed throug) 
ignorance. But there can be no excuse of thar 
We are told and retold, also, of 


Jur. 


Sir, it seems to 


kind made. 
the share the college took in the education of 
Washington, Jefferson, and many others of 
renown ; but that only renders the mistake ep 
much the more unnatural and inexcusable: 
since the rebellion was not only a contemptuous 
disregard of all the irvstructions of these grey 
names, but was an attempt to bring to the dys 
the flag they had honored, aad, in breaking yy 
the Union, to destroy the great work to whic, 
their lives had been devoted and on whic) 
their fame now rests. It seems to me, there. 
fore, that the managers and faculty of this 
college can have as little right to appeal to 
the memories of Washington and Jeffersyy 
as to equity in aid of their present applicatiny, 
They would have had a better right to make 
the appeal had they not all been, as they 
were, so long as there was any gleam oi 
hope, active sympathizers and workers for tue 
rebellion 

Mr. STORM. Will the gentleman state 
where he finds the evidence in support of that 
statement? 

Mr. GOODRICH. As to President Ewell’s 
connection with the rebellion, it is matter of 
history that he was upon the staff of Geneval 
Joseph BE. Johnston. 

Mr. STORM. Where is the evidence in 
regard to the board of managers? 

Mr. GOODRICH. 1 will ask the gentle: 
man if he denies that they were all active 
sympathizers with the rebellion ? 

Mr. STORM. =I do. 

Mr. GOODRICH. Upon what evidence 
does the gentleman base that denial? 

Mr. STORM. The one who makes an alle 
gation is bound to furnish the proof, not the 
one who denies it. 

Mr. GOODRICH. There will be, I believe, 
no dissent from the statement that the gener! 
sentiment of Virginia in respect to the rebe 
lion prevailed in full force ia the city of Wit 
liamsburg; that in no part of the State more 
than in the peninsula region was there more 
devotion to its cause. This will, I believe, 
not be disputed by any. 

Mr. Speaker, pursuing still further the test 
of the equity or inequity of the bill under cor 
sideration, let me remind the House that there 
was during the rebellion another army besi(«s 
that for the defense of the Union that wes 
abroad committing its ravages on property !" 
all quarters. Do we not remember what havoc 
it made in many of the districts and neighbor 
hoods of the West? In the East is Hampton o 
Chambersburg forgotten? In the latter pia 
there was educational and church property °“ 
stroyed, with the two hundred and fifty houses 
that were burned to the ground. Suppo 
the inhabitants of Chambersburg should make 
application to Congress for reimbursement '° 
replace their churches and educational p!P 
erty, what would be our reply? Would we 0° 
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: an | , | ib dui te ce a oi ee ae 
Of the have tosay, “ We know you have been greatly | he had received the burning was unauthorized || referred to, to sustain the charge that the prop- 
€ Gor. and wantonly injured; we regret and deplore || and a wanton act. erty of the college was destroyed by any of 
banner + bat it has been from the ¢ sualities of war, Mr. MceNEELY. He says he has examined || the soldiers of the garrison, and through their 
0 are, at we can afford you no redress. Could we || the facts. ; B || disorderly, unsoldiez-like conduct, as claimed; 
's bur. make any other answer? ; Mr. GOODRICH. Up to the time of the | and as | have called attention also to the 
"MS to No, sir, 1 think we could not. Well, then, || fire General Meade had not been to Williams- |} want of other proof, so far as [ have been able 
e alto. chall the inhabitants of Chambersburg and || burg ; he bases his Opinion upon the state- to discover, to substantiate the charge; and 
st that those of many other loyal districts go wholly ments furnishe d him. And General Meade, || as from the character of the skirmish follow- 
Cal wi/hout reimbursement for school and church || to his credit be it said, did not express that || ing the attack upon Williamsburg, as shown 
onents roperty destroyed by the rebel army, to say || opinion for the purpose of giving sanction to || by the extract read from the National Intelli- 
at will, "hoe of a vast amount of other property || this application to Congress for an appropri- || gencer, it is at least possible that the property 
of this that was swept away by the same power, and | ation of $65,000 out of the Treasury of the || may have been destroyed by some cause con- 
we yet grant this reimbursement to William | country. His letter was written for an entirely || necied with that, other than the one to which it 
hrough and Mary College? Again, I ask, are the dis- || different purpose, and I say it is an abuse of || isattributed by the memorialists, I will only add 
its full joval to be preferred to the loyal? | it to use it as an approval of the reimburse- || that lam myself wholly unwilling to give my 
courge ‘Now, Mr. Speaker, there is another point |} ment now sought. }, Vote in a manner that will adopt the truth of 
8 prop. worthy of some attention, and it is the one in | Mr. STORM. Does the gentleman mean || the charge made against these soldiers without 
less to reference to which more particularly I asked |! to assert that General Meade would state one || affording them any opportunity for defense. 
Hgut be to have read the notice from the National | set of facts for one purpose, and another set | Sir, the Government of the United States 
hrough fntelligencer. That statement speaks for itself, || for another purpose ? |} owes something to the devoted soldiery that 
OF that aud shows that a sharp skirmish ensued upon || Mr. GOODRICH. I do not. | so bravely and successfully defended it in the 
30, of the attack made upon Williamsburg on the Mr. STORM. I ask the gentleman what he || late struggle, and the history it makes up 
Vion of day mentioned ; that the rebel detachment was || does mean? He has said it was an abuse of || against any of the number should be just. 
verdes sypported by artillery; that while no meation || General Meade’s letter to use it for the puypose || From all the proofs I have yet seen I cannot 
take so ‘; made of the burning of the college prop- || of this application. Does he mean that when || think that the imputation will be just which 
_—) erty, aud none of the fact that our forces were || General Meade undertakes to state the factsof || the passage of this bill, if passed, must write 
Apiuous driven out of the city, the statement is that || an occurrence during the war he would state || against these soldiers of the fifth Pennsylvania 
@ great the rebels were repulsed, though prisoners || the facts in one way for one purpose, and in || cavalry, and 1 deem it my duty to say so. 
be pe were taken and held on both sides. Now, sir, || another for another purpose? || But, sir, possible injustice to them is far from 
king up | am not doubting that the college property Mr. GOODRICH. What I undertake to say || being my only objection to this bill. Iam 
her Ct was burned on that day; but I wish to ask || is that General Meade had no personal knowl- || opposed to it because, as I have now endeav- 
Waca whether possibly it may not, after all, have || edge of these facts, and does not claim to have || ored hastily to show, it will, if passed, adopt 
’ there. yeen fred and destroyed through the casual- || had. I willtake the opinion of General Meade || a rule of national obligation based on dis- 
ol hy ties of the skirmish, and by some other cause, || upon the propriety of making this reimburse- || orderly and unathorized conduct of soldiers, 
we either during or after the skirmish, than from || ment quite as readily as | will my own vote, || which is new, and is contrary to the practice 
CHers the drunkenness and the disorderly and in- || and neitherthe gentleman from Pennsylvania not only of this Government, but of all others; 
—e subordinate conduct of any portion of our || nor any other gentleman can bring me into || a rule of liability, call it legal or equitable, 
fo make soldiers? collision on this matter with General Meade, |} which will be exceedingly pernicious as a 
as Uiey Sir, lam far from questioning in the slight- whose high character for truth and justice I || precedent, and which, | undertake to say, no 
ads est the fidelity of the committee. But the || greatly respect. | nation can afford to adopt. As I have also 
s for the proof from any party professing to have per- Mr. STORM. I understand the gentleman |} endeavored to show, the measure is also wrong 
schal knowledge of the affair is principally, || from New York to say that General Meade’s || in allowing those who brought on the late ter- 
a if not entirely, by the statement through the |} statement of facts was made for another pur- || rible calamity of war to escape from the con- 
> OF that aflidavits of the two women referred to. They || pose, and that this is an abuse of his letter to || sequences which should fali nowhere but upon 
— were residents in Williamsburg, and identified, || use it for this purpose. Are we to infer that, || themselves, and particularly against citizens 
Ewell’s [ assume, with the sentiments and interest || in the gentleman’s opinion General Meade || loyal to the Government—in favor of those who 
atter of then at war with the garrison and the Govern- || would state facts in one way for one purpose, || were disloyal to it during that war, extending 
General ment it represented. If there is any other || and in another for another purpose? | to the latter a reimbursement which the Gov- 
evidence besides theirs, I have not been able Mr. GOODRICH. I do not. | ernment cannot, and nobody expects it will, 
lence in to discover it. If any other or further evidence Mr. STORM. Has not the gentleman said || give to the former. For all these reasons, sir, 
* exists I call for it, that we may know upon || that General Meade’s letter was written for an || | am opposed to the passage of this bill, and 
— what ground we are proceeding. Colonel || entirely different purpose ? | trust it is not to receive the sanction of this 
iL wctive Campbell's telegram, for the reason already Mr. GOODRICH. Yes, I did say so. | House. 
adverted to, furnishes no proof on the point. Mr. STORM. I ask the gentleman does he | 
lie No evidence from Colonel Smith’s state- || believe General Meade would have given us Sales of Arms to French Agents. 
; meut has been obtained; nor, so far as I || another set of facts if he believed these peti- aad 
as have been able to discover, from any of the || tioners were coming to Congress to ask this | SPEECH OF HON. JAMES W. NYE, 
members of the cavalry company remaining || reimbursement ? 
Bot we to maintain the garrison alter the capture Mr. GOODRICH. Ido not believe Gen- OF NEVADA, 
bales: of Colonel Campbell. Now, the bill under || eral Meade would prevaricate or fail to tell In THE Senate oF THE UntreD States, 
’ consideration calls upon us to make the || the truth according to his convictions; but | Fel 96. 1279 
) genera reimbursement on the ground that the prop- || nevertheless what [ do say is, and it is only | ebruary 26, 1872. 
=e bel- erty of the college was destroyed through the || what I have already stated, that his letter was || The Senate having under consideration the reso- 
of Wil disorderly and disgraceful conduct of soldiers || written on information that had beeu furnished || lution in relation to the sales of arms to French 
ute more belonging to that company, and upon ex parte || him by persons who professed to know, and who |} agents— 
—— afiidavits, without giving the soldiers living or || had obtained his confidence without his know- Mr. NYE said: 
believe, dead who are to be implicated any opportunity || ing anything about the facts personally. Mr. Presipent: I believe that the ostensi- 
sh tal whatever of being heard in their defense. _ | Here the hammer fell. ] , || ble question which has been under discussion 
heigton Mr. MeNEELY. Upon that point will Mr. BUCKLEY. I move that the time of || so long is disposed of. The preamble and 
der a the gentleman allow me to read from General || the gentleman from New York [Mr. Goop- || the resolution upon which we started gave 
hat there Meade’s letter? RICH] be extended. || very slight indication of where this debate 
y hesides Mr. GOODRICH. TI understand all about ‘The SPEAKER pro tempore. How much || would terminate. I judge that thatis disposed 
that . General Meade’s letter. If the gentleman || time does the gentleman desire to conclude his || of, from the fact that the honorable Senator 
pperty will give me the date he may read as much as || remarks? | who introduced the preamble and resolution 
oe ha : he pleases, Mr. GOODRICH. Ten minutes. made a motion the other day himself to with- 
a 9a Mr. MeNEELY. This is the letter which The SPEAKER pro tempore. Isthere any || draw the preamble. That is giving, I believe, 
VU » 


ter place 


was filed with the committee. 


Mr. GOODRICH. Have you the whole 


objection to the time of the geutleman from | 


| what lawyers call a cognovit. 


That preamble 


ode New York being extended ten minutes? The || went on to state, in the language of a legal 
eS aed etter? Chair hears none. order, that it appeared that such and such 
y ho Mr. McNEELY. Ihave an extract from it. Mr. GOODRICH. Ithank the House for | 


Suppose 
iid make 
ament 10 
ral prop” 
id we pot 


Mr. GOODRICH. Ishould prefer the gen- 
tleman should present the whole letter. In 
that letter (I will not conceal the fact) General 

eade states that according to the information 


ee 


the courtesy it extends to me, and I will avail | 
myself of it only to add that asI havealready | 


things had been done in regard to the sale of 
arms to the French Government, I take it 


| that the honorable Senator became convinced 
called attention to the insufficiency, in my || 


that that preamble was wrong and unjust ; 


opinion, of the affidavits of the two women || that it asserted that things appeared which do 
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not appear, or he would not have asked the Sen- 
ute to allow him to withdraw it. Therefore I 
shall have nothing to say upon that question 
i but shall devote the few 
I voce ipyto a question which I 
mportant to this country than 
the sale of arms 


except i lentally, 
re rarad fl re 


During this discussion it has been painfully 
that effort, 
now open, to disintegrate and destroy 
the Republican party. 


manifest there is an heretotore 


covert, 


by the fireside ; but it has now assumed a most 
definite shape, with its purpose boldly avowe d, 
| hope for the he 
ted States, | hope for the honor of hum anity, 
i hope for the heretofore high standing of both 
the Senators and the persons accused, that 


mor of the Senate of the Uni 


there is no spirit underlying this movement 
which does not emanate from a pure source 
that the design is not 
to harm the Republican party, that has covered 
itselt by its deeds with imperishable glory, but 
to uphold and vindicate the honor of the coun- 
try, and this alone. 


aud a patriotic motive; 


In the investigation of this question in the 
form which it has taken it will be necessary 
to speak with that plainness which the magni- 
But while I speak 
plainly I shall speak in kindness. ' 


tude of the case requires, 


MAXIM OF THE SENATOR FROM MASSACHUSETTS. 


A few maxims that I have learned from the 
wisdom ot others, sone ancient and 
modern, some from the distinguished 
Senator on my lelt, | Mr. SUMNER, | I propose 
to start with in thi We all know 
how rich the Senator is in investigation, how 


some 


more 
discussion, 


thorough in all things pertaining to science, 
literature, and philosophy. When he speaks 
down a maxim as a rule of action, let 
everybody else be silent. Therefore I propose 


and Hys 


Mutterings of this have | 
been heard in the press, and in the street, and | 


" 


to adopt his maxim, and then for a few minutes | 


make a candid inquiry whether he has not 
unintentionally transgressed his own rule. 

A few years ago my friend was called on to 
aid in the performance of the solemn duty of 
pronouncing an obituary upon the late Mr. 
Justice Story, and he said: 

‘I remember him in my childhood, but I first 
knew him after he came to Cambridge as protessor, 
while L was yet an undergraduate, and now recall 
freshly as if the words were of yesterday the elo- 
quence and animation with which at that time he 
enforced upon a youthful circle the beautiful truth 
that ‘No man stands in the way of anotber.’”’ 

And that is a great truth, a maxim that 
ought to be engraven with a pencil of steel 
upon plates of brass; and yet how few of us 
are there who live up to that golden maxim! 


Sir, the examples are not recent, but have | 


dotted all along the pathway of history from 


the time that Mordecai was seen sitting in the | 
king's gate till now, and I want to make a | 


candid, serious inquiry of my distinguished 
friend if he adopts that maxim to-day that no 
man is in the way of another. If so, why this 
trouble, why this dissatisfaction? Who sits 


here at the helm of Government or in the | 
king’s gate that you want to displace? Is my 


friend quite certain that he was not moved a 
little by the opposite of this maxim when he 
introduced this resolution, this preamble that 


has fallen of its own weight in the judgment | 
of the honorable Senator himself, for he wishes | 


to withdraw it? 

| hope not, sir; I hope for the honor of this 
Senate that no man ever thinks another in 
his w'y so much as to make him do an in- 
justice to the lowest official or citizen of this 
Government. Sometimes a strong political 
bias or prejudice warps our judgment in regard 
to men. When on my feet, unaccustomed to 


| found in every capital, and in quick response, 


be there as | am, I sometimes say things that | 


I wish I had not said, but they pass as the idle 
wind. Iam not authority ; 


1 
1] 


have never laid || you say? 


| quiry which | am making I shall submit these | 


| left. L admire that zeal and ardor of friendship 


down that golden maxim which was laid down 
by the honorable Senator from Massachusetts, 
that no man is in the way of another. 
The world is wide enough to gratify the am- 
bition of us all. My friend will be great in | 
letters, great in statesmanship, great and fra- 
grant in the memory of a grateful people when 
| shall be forgotten. He has recorded these 
things to live, and has not recorded them un- 
worthily. Whoisinthe way? I should judge 
from listening to this debate that somebody’s 
way was clogged, that somebody was in the 
way of the honorable Senator who drafted 
this resolution. I simply judge from the 
appearance of it and from the manner of the | 
discussion. 


ORIGIN OF THE ASSAULTS ON THE PRESIDENT. 
Another fact that | have found existing in 
my own composition is that if | suffer my mind 
to dwell for any considerable time upon a real 
or supposed injury, the object of my observ- 
ation becomes enlarged and expanded. It 
may be so with others, and in this honest in- 


questions with the greatest candor and tender- 
ness of feeling toward my friend on my left, 
{Mr. Somner. ] 

Not far back in the pathway of time there 
was a removal of a person in a high position | 
that was the peculiar friend of my friend on my | 


which my friend exhibits; it is the evidence | 
of a warm heart; but he, like lesser men, must 
learn that they must see to it that prejudices 
do not overturn their judgment, and in an 
effort to right what | presume he supposed to 
be a wrong to take that other maxim, as bril- 
liant as that which he laid down himself, to 
do no harm to right the wrong of a friend. I 
speak of what history records; I speak it be- 
cause I intend to-day to defend the Republican 
party against its assailants, whether foes with- 
out or alleged friends within. 

Mutterings were heard, murmurings were 
heard that there was something wrong at the 
Capitol. Inquiries were made by men who 
seek no other purpose than to do the duty that is 
obligatory on them, to sustain the Republican 
party. That muttering was not long heard 
before it was public property. It was known, 
as widely as the press can circulate it in this 
country, that there was a coldness, to say the 
least of it, between the executive oflicer of 
this nation and the distinguished Senator who 
has so long been a leader. .I regretted that 
circumstance, and I yielded only to my con- 
viction that he whose reputation was so much 
concerned would do any act from any other 
motive than that which is best to subserve the 
public good. 





INVESTIGATION. 

Then commenced a series of investigations. 
I want to say here, by way of parenthesis, that 
[ did not blame my friend from Iilinois [ Mr. 
TRUMBULL] much for getting so mad to-day 
that be used a word | never heard him use 
before. [Laughter.] Investigation! What 
mighty giant is this that has walked forth, this 
animal called ‘‘investigation?’’ And an in- 


| vestigation by what is called here now ‘‘ the 


Liberal Republicans.’’ Oh, what a spirit of 
liberality is there in that! Sir, had [ an 
angel’s tongue, and a pen as bitter as that 
which my friend from Illinois dips in the very 
gall of his anger, to write, | would not invest- 
igate unless I knew there was something 
wrong. Investigating upon suspicion is an 
unwise errand on which to send any one. 
What do you say to the assembled nations of 
the world? Now, our electric currents are 
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when the key is touched here, it vibrates upon 
the heart of the enlightened world. What do 
‘*] have grave reason to suspect, 
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and I do suspect, there was something wre, 
Open wide the ears of reigning monarch. 
stand still, ye governors of lesser climes: hes 
is grave suspicion that the Chief Exeeytiy, 
this Republic has violated the law of nation.) 
Sir, that would not be my course. If | me 
pected any such thing I would investigar,. 4 
in person and most thoroughly; I would no: 
do it upon testimony from which I would ren 
when it was exposed; but I would go to }, . 
and I would inquire of him what there wags ;, 
this rumor. But no, standing at this ays) 
distance which my friend does from the Exe. 
utive, he fires a shot at random; his aim jx. 
President; the resalt of his investigation j: 
national insult! 

AN INDICTMENT WITHOUT PROOF. 

Sir, I have had some little experience ; 
court, both in prosecuting and defendin, 
criminals, [ never allowed, if I could hu, 
it, an indictment to be found where I wags yo: 
sure of aconviction. .[ think that a proper. 
toned and proper-tempered district attorney 
always acts in that way. I would not 


e 


4 
4 


eta 


grand jury, if I could prevent it, indict a may 
whose offense was not to be proven. No, sir 


men have no business to indict, arraign, and 
try without the most positive evidence; ay 
the higher the victim stands the greater caution 
should be observed. Sir, the President of tho 
United States is not inferior to his imperial 
Majesty of Prussia. Chosen to that high office 
by the impartial ballot of his countrymen, he 
governs as many people, and governs them as 
well; and what would be thought of one of 
Prussia’s senators or of a man in the other 
Houses of her parliament who should rise 
and let fly at hap-hazard chance an arrow at 
that now world-renowned emperor? Sir, all 
Prussia would bristle as they did on the eve 
of the march to the Loire. 

These things can only be sweet in the mout 
of those who desire to injure. They are to 
my ears harsh sounds, and those that never 
should be uttered unless most complete and 
overwhelming proof is at hand. 
small capacity in which I am connected with 
this Government, | feel it my duty always w 
guard and defend all from the assaults of wal: 
ice or unmeaning slander; but a different the- 
ory seems to prevail here, that investigation 
is the great cure-all of the time. And what ia 
this case are we to investigate? A thing 
that now appears as flimsy and as slender as 
the feeble texture of a half-forgotten dreaa. 
But that is not quite all, Mr. President. 


Sir, in the 


AN ASSISTANT AT THE BUSINESS. 

Another distinguished Senator is brought 
forward, whose silvery tongue always attracts 
large audiences, and who can prove by some 
hidden sort of mysterious philosophy that he 
is not here when he is speaking. My friend 
{Mr. Sumner] puts up a building with very 
little foundation ; and he spreads the mortar; 
he puts on the first coats of paint; and then 
comes my distinguished friend from Missoutl 
{Mr. Scuurz] with his philosophical fresco 
brush. [Laughter.] Between two such clam 
pions who shall stand? One rears the build: 
ing, the other does the frescoing. Wherever 
good, plain common sense comes in and says, 
‘All this is nothing; where is your founds 
tion?’’ they point to the gilt and tinsel that 
make it attractive, and say with smiles of satis 
faction, ‘‘ We have got him now ; this will feta 
Grant.’’ [Laugbhter. ] 

THE PEOPLE VIGILANT. 

Well, sir, perhaps it may and perhaps it may 
not. Behind all these subterfuges, and above 
and higher than all, is a careful, watel't! 
vigilant people; a people no strangers to this 
mode of warfare; a people who have been 
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sated more thoroughly in vigilant watch- 
s than any other people of the world. 
They guard with a never-sleeping eye the rep- 
poe? eof their leaders and of their officers. 
army, the people, share, and share 
jargely, in the reputation of their Government, 
and this mass, the millions whose tread I hear, 
‘re not going to take anything for granted 
against men who have been tried where the 
oht eks of others blanched. + 

“Mr. President, who 1s it that these ‘ Liberal 
Republicans’? expect to reach? It is an- 
nounced that it is the President of the United 


euu 


fniness 


t 
yiauon Ol 


‘| his great 


re 
are 


n , ; ’ ; 
Grates, and, sir, who is he? He is at the head 
of more intelligent millions than any monarch || 


of the world. He has no blind followers, no 
devotees that bow at his shrine; they are all 
ol F 
come to right conclusions. 
POLITICAL CONVENTIONS. 
[saw the brow of another encircled with 
more dangers than I see now, and yet the peo- 


ple rose in their majesty and put the govern- 
ment upon him, Who is this man that he 
must be destroyed,and why wish to make him 


appear evil in the eyes of the world? It is to 
eet a change of Presidents. Both the great 
parti s of this nation (and it was inaugurated, 


| think, and born in the Democratic party) | 


adopted the rule of conventions for the nom- 
inut ( 
President. 
of custom, and will remain so as long as par- 
ties exist, and parties will exist as long as this 
Republic stands, 

What boots it to me that this convention 


in of candidates for President and Vice | 
That is the law of parties, the law | 





them men, and men that dare think and 





nominate one man when I prefer, another? Is 


it time for me to begin to seek to be liberal- || 
[ am ready and willing to trust the | 


wed! 
convention that meets ; and so will my Demo- 
cratic friends across the way, if they are not 
deceived by the strength of ‘‘ Liberalism.’’ 
Wait till their convention meets and see. No, 
sir, ‘* We must slay this formidable antagonist 
now,” 
which they have been firing. 

WHO IS THE PRESIDENT ? 


Sir, taking out of consideration now for the 
moment that itis no less than the President of 
the United States that they seek to destroy, 
who isthe man? A few years ago, when terri- 
ble strife and turmoil were the order of the day, 
when armies were marshaled and sent to the 
field under what were thought to be by some 
incompetent leaders, when the patriotic heart 
was sinking amid the convulsive scenes around 
it, there sprang up in the West, ay, in the State 


of the honorable Senator from Illinois himself, || 


in an obscure town, the subsequent leader of 
our armies. He gave his whole soul and energy 
to the organization of armies, and wrenched the 
first standard of colors from off a fortress of 
the enemy. 
Fort Donelson and Shiloh, and from thence to 
\ icksburg, sweeping with the besom of destruc- 
tion in bis course, annihilating rebel armies, 
Was seen the man who is now President of the 
United States. When, upon the line of our 
Potomac, generals had been hurled back and 
armies destroyed, he met in the Wilderness 
the chosen chieftain of the rebels, and ke smote 
him and his hosts as David did Goliath. 
HOW HE WAS REGARDED THEN. 

Sir, Ido not say too much when I say that 
at that period he was regarded as the savior 
of this nation. Others had tried to throw 
themselves against the formidable breastworks 
of Richmond, but he alone succeeded. At 
that moment his word would have 
against the world. Not only this, but other 
countries proclaimed him the noblest and 
ess chieftain of the age. So deeply im- 


is the ery; and this is the range at 





| its pulse before. 


Marching on from Fort Henry to | 


stood | 


| if the Senator from Illinois 





| 


edded was he in the hearts of the American | 
People that they with almost one accord pro- || 


} 


} 


| ful. 


claimed him the Chief Magistrate of a grate- 
ful people, and a just people are always gr 

Then nobody had been removed from 
office, no cousin, uncle, or brother-in-law, and 
it was the nation’s verdict that he who had led 
so proudly and so bravely in war should be our 
pilot in the civil strife for the four coming 
years. Sir, no verdict was ever more justly 
recorded. , 


cr 
> 


WHAT HAS HE DONE? 


What has he done to forfeit it? We are 


told by the honorable Senators from Missouri | 


and Ililinois and Massachusetts that he has 


i 
| 


ate- | 


made unfortunate appointments in the custom- || 


house. I say to those Senators you must seek 
other cause than that. The evils of which 
you complain in the custom-house are coex- 
istent with the custom-house itself. Reform 
the custom-house, and I will help you, and so 
will allin the Republican party. Reform it, 
aud we will join hands in its retormation, but 
in order to reform it is it necessary to take the 
political life of the President of the United 
States? 
of morals or of ethics? Can it be squared in 
the minds of an intelligent people by any 
standard of morals by which men should be 


Can my friends square it by any rules | 


judged? I answer no; most emphatically, no. | 


THE CAUSE OF ALL THB. 


Standing, then, in this condition and state 
of wonder and amazement that such things 


should be. we have to look for some other | 


cause, and I think I have found it. 
a little too readily for a stranger. He had felt 
He knew where every vein 
and artery and sinew and nerve lay. He ap- 
plied no unskiliful knife. 
born for mischief, whoever it was born of ; and 


That platform was | 


' My friend | 
from Illinois dissected that Missouri platform || 
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my friend claimed a familiarity with it which || 
shocked me. [Laughter.] He inquired ‘‘Who | 


would have unconstitutional 
Would you?’’ No, sir, | would not. 
there is no cause of difference between the 
honorable Senator and the party with whom 
he has acted so long and so well. They do 
not want to pass unconstitutional laws. You 
must seek some other cause for getting away. 

Old Colonel Benton ence said to a distin- 


laws pussed ? || 


Then | 


guished Senator from New York, at the time | 


the question of the admission of Oregon. was 
up and the Buffalo convention was in session, 


and the Senator from New York seemed to | 
change front pretty quick, ‘* You have heard | 


the toot of the Buffalo horn.’’ I guess he had. 


And now, in the most kindly spirit, | wonder | 


had not heard 
the toot of the Missouri horn? 
plan laid deep in Missouri todestroy President 
Grant’s chances of a renomination? I stand 
here to say that I shall support for the Repub- 
lican candidate whoever shall be nominated 
at Philadelphia. That is the language of a 
Republican, and that should be the universal 


Was it not a | 


cry of every man who claims to belong to the | 


tepublican party. 
A NOMINEE FOR PRESIDENT. 
Mr. President, while the honorable Senator 


| 


| the other day was making his speech with so | 


much fire and vigor, there was a convention | 


sitting in another place, and they nominated 
another man. I have wondered since—I1 do 
not know that I have any right to do so— 
whether my friend would have been so ardent 
in defense of that platform if he had thought 
that while he was then speaking the news was 
being brought on the wires that a distinguished 


been selected instead of himself. 


convention made a mistake. I have no doubt 


| my friend would make the best candidate. 


A BIT OF PORBTRY. 
I have here somewhere, if I have not mis- 
laid it, aud in introducing it I follow the ex- 


| member of the bench of the United States had | 
I think that | 


| 


SENATE. 


ample of my friend on the left, [Mr. Sumner, ] 
who had some poetry read the other day, a 
stray poem that | found in a California paper. 
It is headed in Latin, and it will please my 
friend from Massachusetts so much that I can- 
not lose this opportunity of presenting it: 


De Profundis. 


Shades of despair were falling fast, 

As through our native land there passed 

A * party ”’ dressed not over-nice, 

Whose banner bore the strange device, 
Anythingtobeatgrant! 

Its brow was sad; its eye below 

Wept like Niobe’s in her woe, 

And like despair’s straw-catching rung 

The accents of that queersome tongue, 
Anythingtobeatgrant ! 

Throughout the land it saw content 

Wrought by the hero President; 

Below, the dread Salt river shone, 

And from its lips escaped a groan, 
Anythingtobeatgrant! 

Try not the pass-ive,”’ old ones croon, 

*Taint worth a wornout picayune, 

The saline torrent is deep and wide ’’— 

And loud that desperate voice replied, 
Anythingtobeatgrant ! 

QO, stay,’’ Columbia said, “* and rest, 

Quit politics—go farm the West ’— 

A tear stood in his bloodshot eye, 

Butstill it answered with a sigh, 
Anythingtobeatgrant ! 


Beware George Wilkes and his weak branch, 

Beware the ballot’s avalanche !”’ 

Thus spake the people from good will, 

A voice replied far down the bill, 
Anythingtobeatgrant ! 

On ‘lection day when the Union busies 

Itself to reélect Ulysses, 

And does the job with votes to spare, 


A voice yells through the autumn air, 
Anythingtobeatgrant ! 


A corpse deep buried in the ground, 
The ’Lectoral College fellows found, 
Still grasping in its euchered hand, 
That platform hard to understand, 
Anythingtobeatgrant! 
There, neath the river, cold and salted, 
Lifeless and carrion-food, it halted ; 
And freemen hear as they rejoice, 
A cry wrung from a passive voice, 
Anythingtobeatgrant ! 
THE REPUBLICAN RECORD. 

Mr. President, this Republican party is a 
peculiar party, it is made up of material such 
as no other party ever contained. Heretofore, 
in the humdrum politics that preceded the 
organization of this party, in nine cases out 
of ten the boys had the same politics as their 
fathers. They feasted upon the great ques- 
tions of tariff or anti-tariff, of protective or 
incidental tariff, and they grew fat in discuss- 
ing the questions of bank or anti-bank ques- 

| tions that sink into obscurity by the side of 
the questions that have been met by this 
Kepublican party. Sir, 1 have often won- 
dered how men of such talent as Clay and 
Webster and Calhoun, and their compeers, 
should find enough to satisfy them, enough 
for their great intellects to feed upon, in those 
questions of such minor importance. Never 
until the Republican party was born were 
there questions discussed that led up to a care- 
ful inquiry and a carefui reading of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. I ask my 
friend from Massachusetts if that is not true? 
It was spoon-victuals then; substantial meats 
now. In that day my friend with his great 
intellect would not meddle with polities, and 
he never would—for | have it from his own 
pen, in an oration: in Boston—mingle in poli- 
tics until a question arose of the greatest 
magnitude. 

Sir, itcame. It came steadily. The ques- 
tion was upon us. Who met it? After the 
party was pretty well organized, my friend 
from Missouri met it. I was charmed by the 
eloquence of my friend from Illinois fifteen 
| years ago. My friend from Massachusetts met 
| it, and stood forth in his gigantic proportions. 
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A large majority of the people of this nation 
met it, and they met it like determined men. 
Vhe Republican party has no leader, and 
this is a point to which L wish to call the atten- 
tion of my friend from Illinois. I do not 
wledge that my friend from New York, 
CONKLING, | however well fitted he may 

he f that position, a leader in the Kep ib 
) party; and my ardent and ever ready 
friend from Indiana, {| Mr. Morron,| who has 
lod down his bealth and almost his life tor 
this country, will not claim to be a leader. 
Wi ! t leader’? My frend from Iliinois 
wo i That cannot be the cause of his 


turning the cold shoulder upon fellowships 


welded me to him, and me to the 


of the Republican party in such a way as 


to never be severed. 


Sir, no party since the world began has met 
and ippled with such issues as the Repub 
‘an party; first in legislation. Ah, how 
v lly | remember when the Republican Sen 


ira bere were counted by two, and when the 


biudgeon wasthe argument of Democracy. | 
»mude a covenant to fight Democracy till 
Democracy should cease to war upon the Con 
nm and the institutions of our country. 

l am going to keep that covenant, and no 
al " tL can entice me from it. I read in 
| rye day that Grant and Nye were to 
be beater Let it come; and yet there are 
tendrils that bind me to the traditions and 
history of the Republican party from which 
I can never be severed. | have seen it rise 
from that small beginning when my friend 
from Massachusetts (and I like to eall his 


memory back to those endearing associ tions) 


stood like the stripling of Israel battling with 


the giant of Gath; and yet that great giant fell. 
You hit him, sir, with the simple sling and 


mooth stone of truth, between the two eyes, 
and slave ry fell, 

Sir, wiat page of Democratic history will 
with that? For half a century or 
had been with a 
to knock off the fetters of the slave. 


cr Inpare 


more their ears assailed 


request 


They were as deaf as the adder, and would not | 


listen, charm he never so sweetly. 
that class into fellowship hereatter? 
will point at your labor for liberty as an evi- 
Chey will point at 
your association as an evidence of your shame. 

lhis is the class of people that has been 
tried in fire, not only in war but in civil strife, 
which was sometimes full as dangerous. ‘This 
is the class of people known as the Republican 
party that banded together from all parties 
and took an oath that this Government should 
be free, and it 1s. 


dence of your disgrace. 


a promise to the confiding people of this coun- 
try that has not fulfilled. The 
cried for freedom, and we gave it to him. He 
asked for bread, and we did not give him a 
stone, 


be en 


promise wt the fountain ever-sweet, the undy- 
ing fonntain of human liberty. Do my friends, 
these Liberal Republicans, expect to take that 
from off our escutcheon? Do they expect to 
reinstate the black man in_his old position? 
No; they cannot be so insane. 

What cause of offense, then, have you got 
with your brethren with whom you have so long 
labored that you should seek other affiliations ? 
My friend from Missouri said he went there to 
get universal franchise or something in Mis- 
I understood somebody to say that 
that was virtually obtained before my friend 
gotas farasthat. My friend from Illinois says 
we are not stepping along fast enough, that he 
wants universal amnesty; and so does my 
trend from Missouri; but thank God my friend 
from Massachusetts and I agree upon one 
thing: if you take universal amnesty, you have 
got to take universal liberty with it. 


sourl, 


Are my | 
friends, the Liberal Republicans, going to take | 
They 
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does my friend from Massachusetts appear in 
this new association? He is in a very uncom- 
fortable place. He will be so long getting the 
hang of that strange house that bis remaining 
of usefulness will be lost. He is too old 
to learn new songs now. His step is accus- 
tomed to the clear notes of freedom, and it 
cannot be hampered to the music of the 
I do not think he will go. 
AMNESTY. 

I see that great pains have been taken to 
distribute a little saying of mine the other day 
that I would not forgive these rebels any way. 
But I did not say that. What | did say, and 
[ repeat it, was that [ never will forgive one 
of them until he asks to be forgiven. If they 

1 mischief enough, if they have 


day s 


shackles. 


have not done \ 
not violated every law, human and divine, 
trampling and constitutions under 
foot, marching up and invading the temple 
of liberty itself, if, after all this, they will not 
ask to be forgiven, then I say, remain in your 
seclusion, for you deserve it. I stand here to 
defend that doctrine. And why? Sir, some- 
times in our goodness we fall into error through 


statutes 


weakness, 
in the world. 1 have been forgiven, perhaps, 
more times than any man of my age. [Laugh- 
ter.] You always teel good when you are for- 
given; and I always asked to be forgivea, and 
promised | never would err again. 
{ have not kept that promise, and yet | meant 
to do so; I was in earnest when [ made it. 
And if these rebels will come and say now, 
‘*T have sinned in the highest possible form 


against this country and her institutions; I || 


have tried to destroy it, although I had sworn 


to support it; | am sorry ; I will never repeat 


it,’ i have got a fountain of forgiveness that 


will well up in me as large as in the Senator | 


from Illinois or the Senator from Missouri. 
A COINCIDENCE. 

Sir, there is a wonderful coincidence both 
in language and in symptom between the ume 
that just preceded 1860 and now. I will ask 
the Secretary to read a letter which I send to 
the desk; and before it is read I cali the 
especial attention of the Senate to its symp- 
toms as indicated then and now. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

MontGomery, June 15, 1858, 


Dear Sir: Your kind favor of the bith is received, 
I hardly agree with you that a general movement 


| can be made that will clear out the Augean stables. 


If the Democracy were overthrown it would result 
in giving place to a greater and hungrier swarm of 
flies. The remedy of the South is not in sucha pro- 


|} cess; itis ina diligent organization of her true men 


Never have they made | 


slave | 


We fed him in accordance with our 


for prompt resistance to the next aggression. It 
must come in the nature of things. No national 
party can save us; no sectional party can ever do 
it; but if we could do as our fathers did, organize 
committees of safety all over the cotton States—and 
it is only in them that wecan hope for an effective 


movement—we shall fire the southern heart, instruct. |! 
the southern mind, give courage to each other, and | 
at the proper moment, by one organized, concerted | 
action, we can precipitate the cotton States into a | 


revolution, : 
The idea has been shadowed forth in the South by 


Mr. Ruflin has been taken up and recommended in | 


the Advertiser under the name of ** League of Uni- 
ted Southerners,’’ who, keeping up their old party 
relations on all other questions, will hold the south- 
ern issue paramount, and will influence parties, 
Legislatures, and statesmen. I have no time to en- 
large, but to suggest merely, 
W.L. YANCEY. 

James 8S, SLAUGHTER, esq. 

Mr. NYE. 
I send to the desk read. 


Missouri, [Mr. Buair,] and the Senate will 
see how exactly he and Yancey diagnose the 
condition of things as they stand now. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

“Now, my fellow-citizens, to my view the future 
does not look gloomy even under the losses we have 
suffered this summer and autumn. I| have no sin- 
gle feeling of despondency. It is well understood 
thatthe Republican party contains in itself seeds 


How || of discontent, of bitterness, of rivalry, and disaffec- 





Forgiveness is the sweetest thing | 


Sometimes |! 


Now I should like to have what || 
It is an extract from | 
a speech made by the honorable Senator from | 


9 _ 3] NJ - 
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tion; butit is natural in these preliminary elec; 
that those who are against the nomination of Gen” 
eral Grant should attempt to hold their ments . 
within their party in order that their influenes », 2 
. ; rae 


be used against his vomination. I know very w 
his nomination will not be defeated; at least th ou 


. ‘ TAL is 
my solemn conviction; that he is now dictat . 


the Republican party, that he aspires to be 
country at large.’’ 
Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I have said +}, 
I oppose amnesty because | see the me 
threatening circumstances around me to-day 
that I saw foreboding in 1858; and the ma, 
ner of treatment of Mr. Yancey, and the may. 
ner of treatment by the honorable Senator 
| from Missouri on my left, are so exactly alike 
that it seems to me the same disease jg y, 
present. I would give amnesty to these me c 
if they would stop persecuting their fellow 
men. Sir, the army of the rebellion wag yeyor 
more perfectly organized than it is to day, |, 
every riding, as they call it there, in every dj. 
trict, they have got their frightful Ku Kj\yy 
Klan so organized that they go under cover o 
night and perpetrate injuries and wrongs that 
make the world recoil. And yet my frieyd 
from Missouri says we should give them 
amnesty, apologizing for the manuer in which 
they treat these people because we do joi 
give them amnesty, when not o1e of them who 
has been amnestied has ever had the grace to 
|| render thanks for our so doing. That is the 
reason that 1 would not vote for amnesty, aud 
{ never will until they cease persecuting their 
fellow-men, and until they return to their true 
allegiance: and the highest evidence of true 
allegiance is that they obey the laws of their 
country. 


T ig 
1D the 


vet 


4 


A CHARACTERISTIC LETTER. 


But, sir, [ am not quite through on this point 
|| as to the present animus of these people. A 
friend of.mine has sent me a Democratic paper 
from Alabama, edited by a son of the late 
President Tyler, in which he goes on to show 
how amiable they feel down there now. Speak- 
ing of the probability of a war with England, 
he says: 

z “We again repeat our convictien that the entire 
South is almost thoroughly united in opposition to 
a war not justifiable in principle, and the object of 
which would be to tax and bleed the rest of the coun- 
try for the sake of a few exaggerated claims of New 
England ship-owners. The eleven confederate States 
lost $4,000,000,000 of property by the war. The States 
of Delaware, Kentucky, Missouri, Maryland, and 
West Virginia, have been deliberately plundered 
since the war ended of seven or eight hundred mil- 
lions of property. We have not the least intention, 
if we can help it, of paying taxes and shedding our 
blood in order to make good a black-inail claim of the 
Radical Government on account of a few Yankee 
ship-owners, whe, ten to one, in many instances, 
threw themselves in the Alabama’s way on the seas 
for the purpose of the present speculation. War, 
indeed, would be in every business aspect the last 
calamity to which the South could be exposed; and 
for ourselves, in addition to other reasons, we will 
never give a dollar nor a drop of blood voluntarily, 
or advise others to do so, to sustain the belligerent 
renown of a flag which covers the cruel power of 
tyranny and insult exercised over our people. 





|| There is a young gentleman who wants to 
be amnestied. How kindly he talks! There 
is a young gentleman who wants to seek shelter 
again under the old stars and stripes, but not 
a penny for its defense, not a drop of blood. 
That is but a fair index of the leading rebel 
organs through the southern States; and when 
they get power by my consent or without 't, 
they have got to wrest it by the point of num 
bers. Who would not join now with these 
Liberal Republicans and the Democratic party’ 
Who would not sail under that banner? Who 
] that has borne arms under the flag which this 
|| editor traduces but is anxious to enlist under 
| his lead? 

| WILL THIS EFFORT PREVAIL? 

Mr. President, the Republican party cannot 
be overthrown, from the manner of its build- 
ing. ‘That party was built in faith. I's keel 
| was laid in faith. Its every rib and every um 
| ber was placed with the greatest care. Its 
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king was sealed with the best patriot blood 
» ever flowed. That ship was builded for 
tality, and it will freight all the Repub- 
+ ans and all the Democrats who will behave 
i emselves properly. it is not easily wrecked, 
Ir was built by skillful hands. My friend from 
Massachusetts was its chief architect. 
+ po timber there to decay. He has put no 
<ikes or rivets in that ship that are made of 
materials that will corrode, No, sir; it was 
hilt, | repeat again, for immortality, and it 


cal 


imme 


Du 


will ride out all these storms aod be in a state 
of pr rfection that will astonish the world cen- 
turieg to come. On the deck of this party 
were laid the Declaration of Independence 
and the Conastituuon of the United States. 
they are laid in every timber. ‘They have 
heen defended by gallant hands and brave 


He has | 


ae —_ SE eensennnen 


me of the plot and the game. 
for the Democrats to lay low. They ought to 
do so. They are not going to take any hand 
in this controversy. We do not need them. 
lhey have been nothing but enough to keep 
us in motion for the last ten or twelve years. 
They are going to lay low. What for? To 


The game is 


see whether they can get more votes from the | 


Republican party if they nominate what they 


| call a Liberal Republican than they can from 


| cratic ticket. 


the Liberal Republicans if they have a Demo 
The world in politics is going 
to be satisfied with no such folly. How strange 


| it must seem for these Liberal Republicans to 


wts, and let no man lay the unction to his | 


ui that they are going to desert now. 


sir 


filler today than they ever were before. 
Stragglers are not missed, and those who fall 
behind will never reach the goal. 

jt is an easy thing to overthrow the Demo- 
cratic party. Their principles are not eternal. 
[he doctrines which they have advocated have 
ali been reversed by an intelligent people. 
But, sir, you cannot overthrow the party 
around which cluster all the sympathies of 
he oppressed and all the judgment of the 
wise. ~ 

Sir, there is a wise philosophy in this pres- 
ent trial. Letit come. Steel unused will rust. 
Principles are sometimes lost through inactiv- 
ity. We are never aroused to our danger 
until the elements threaten around us. I en- 
tertain no fear of the overthrow of this Re- 
publican party. It has been piloted by Om- 
nipotence itself. 
divinely sheltered amid the storm and confu- 
sion of war, against the treachery of pretended 
friends and against the lukewarm in its cause. 
Why was la Republican? Because the doc- 
trines that they espoused were doctrines that 
found an echo in every nerve of my system. 
What have they done that they should be over- 


thrown? In what way have they forfeited their | 


claims to the support of an enlightened and an 
intelligent people? No, ,way whatever. 
have gone on strengthening, and strengthen- 
ing, and strengthening until they can stand out 
defiantly to-day against all the combinations 
thatcan be made. Sir, take the old Repub- 
lican platform and let it be echoed from the 
mountain-side to the plain, and from the plain 
back to the mountain, and the people recog- 
nize it as the old music to which they have 


with no milder music. 
while these others are beaded in a doubtful 
direction. 

[ have said that I think these trials once in 
awhile are a benefit. I think so still. We 


may Miss @ man, we may wiss many, but | | 
cau tell my honorable friend from Lliinois that | 
should he be fortunate enough to receive the | 


They | 


No, | 
. itis a lite soldiership, and when one falls | 
another drops in tll the rauks and lines are | 


think of hurrying to the coldand rigid embrace 
of the old Democratic party! 


Had I[ time to | 
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refer to his speeches on the civil rights bill | 


and the adoption of the constitutional amend- 


with the eloquent sounds of my distinguished 
friend from lilinois in favor of those measures 
which the Democracy all opposed! 
4 VISION. 
Mr. President, just as people think of leav- 
ing they always see visions, and I call the 


|! attention of the Senate to a most memorable 


insiance that occurred in this Hall not many 
years ago. A then distinguished Senator from 


| Wisconsin, whose voice was always melodious, 


The banner it bore has been | 








nomination at Cincinnati, and his other friend | 


from illinois, (for I know how kindly they all | 
feel to each other, ) should say to these laboring | 
men, ** Twill give up my nomination,” yet when | 


my friend has exhausted his entire force and 
army, when the Democrats have been as faith- 
fess with him as they have been with others, 
When he comes to count bis host, he will find 
wanting. There is no such thing as deser- 


tion known tothe Republican party, and though | 


he or others may secede, yet they will tura 

their eyes backward to the green fields and 

fresh waters in which they fed and drank in 

the days of the glory of the Republican party. 
; POLICY OF THE DEMOCRACY. 

Now, Mr. President, we are advised by the 

onorable Senator from Missouri farthest from 


_ the same day. 
| overthrow the Republican party. 
| shaled everything, Republican discontents and 


whose accents were well rounded, gave us the 
vision that he saw. ‘That was before the elec 
tion of Grant. He told us here, and it is really 
poetry to read it, that he saw upon every hiil- 
side around him the gathering clans. A dis- 
tinguished Senator from Pennsylvania at the 
time saw the same vision and gave it to us on 
He saw the host marshaling to 
They mar- 


Democracy, rebels and rebel sympathizers, and 
yet the ranks of the Republican party remained 
unbroken; and they will remain so now. 
Sound but one note of alarm in the 


will make its numbers heretofore look small. 
Sir, | know the people of this nation. I 
have been brought up in their midst. I have 
shared in their sympathies aud ia their toils. 
I know their heart. I have seen it so elo- 
quently demonstrated that to doubt would 
make mea skeptic. The heart of the people 


| is and its determination is, that the work com- 


menced by the Republican party shall be by 
them completed. It will not be left half done. 
No, sir; power never will depart from the 


tepublican party tiil this reconstruction is | 


| 
|| done. 
been accustomed, and they will be led away || 


They step to freedom, | 


Wait a little while, my friend; do not 
be in a hurry; the feast for which you longed 


| is already prepared ; the nominee of the Phil- 


adelphia convention will be the next President 
of the United States. All the powers of dis- 
affection cannot stop it. 


THE LAST ‘‘ WHEREAS.” 
My friend from 
startle us out of our propriety by his where- 


ases. ‘he whereases came, and the last 


whereas is, ‘‘ I want to withdraw it;’’ ‘‘whereas | 


I tailed, | now propose to withdraw.”’ 
all these things are understood. You cannot 
deceive a people thus educated. They have 
cast their anchor upon this Administration 
and its light, and there they wiil ride until the 
troubled waters become culm, and they will 
ride in safety, too, and the country will be the 
chief gainer of all. 


Sir, 


ARE WE READY TO SURRENDER? 
Mr. President, are you ready to let go all 
the laurels already won in the Republican 
ranks? Are you prepared to sever your connec- 


|| tion with that party because, perchance, some 


| 
| 


rascal may have stolen? I know how indig 
nantly, sir, [Mr. ANTHONY in the chair,] you 


rural | 
| districts of your country; tell them that there 
| is danger that rebel hands are again to seize 
| the scepter, and such any army will arise as 


Massachusetts wants to | 


| you who would undo it. 
} an account of a vote taken in the other House 


SENATE, 


would reply. I know the spirit of old Rhode 
Island too well. The aroma of the Republican 
party increases in Iregrance with its growth. 
lhey have set a stamp upon this Government 
that no politcal power will ever effuce. They 
took the Constitution and have repaired it 
in such a way as to guard every interest. 
That is fixed forever. Who would undo that? 
If [ had time, which I have not, | would show 
L hold in this book 


on a proposition to declare valid the last three 
amendments to the Constitut‘on, and not a 
single Democrat voted to have them so de- 
clared. There was the test. That was Demuc- 
racy two years ago, or a year and a half ago. 
Itis Democracy now. Not one of them crowned 





| their names with glory by voting ** yea’’ at all; 
ments, how I could make this Chamber echo || 


but every Democrat who voted voted against 


|| it. Oh, what a warm embrace it must be for 








———— 








| any such kind of associations. 


|| the shedding of blood. 


| a Republican to go to that iceberg rest of 


chilling Democracy! Oh, what a fountain that 
never dries they seek! So with the amead- 
ments themselves; so with every vote which 


|| has put the test to men upon the question of 


the principles of freedom or slavery for this 
Government, not a vote in favor of liberty has 
been cast by them. 

I can imagine a case where both my friends 
from Missouri will be in that Congress in one 
branch or the other, and a matter shall come 
up for discussion involving this quesuon, and 
my friend from Missouri tarihest from me 
{Mr. Buarr] will take one of my friend's | Mr. 
ScuuRz’s] old speeches here and read to him ; 
‘*Do you adhere to that?’ ‘ Certainly.’’ 
‘* How are you going to get along?’’ Well, 
we must be liberal; if you will not yield, like 
the Chinese in war, my friend nearest me 
would say, with his musie in front, ** if you 
do not run | wiil;’’ but we must be a great 
liberal pariy, a party that takes in everything 


| from the red-handed rebel to the Liberal Ke- 


publican! Now, Mr. President, 1 do not want 
If dhis party 
is doomed to godown, let it go. 1 feelagood 
deal about that as did old Coffin about his 
ship, the Alacrity, when the British passenger 
asked him how he was going to save himself 
if the ship was lost. Said he, ‘* I was with the 
Alacrity when her ribs were laid and I wiil 
stay with her until they are broken,’’ and he 
did. 1 was with the Republican party when 
its timbers were laid ; | will stay there, and L 
will trust to a just God that the honest dis- 


| charge of an honest duty to this honest party 


will get its reward. 
CONCLUSION. 

Mr. President, | have occupied more time 
than I intended when I staried; but IL have 
occupied no more time than | ought to, because 
I think I see the dangers that surround us. 
It is the struggle for States. My friend from 
Illinois let out the secret when he declared 
that no matter who was Governor of a State 
that was a Republican, he must ‘* go for him,’’ 
and make him an exile or a felon, from Flor- 
ida to Virginia. That game has been played, 
and what is it for? It is to get control of 
those States; and when they do the red fires 
of rebellion will again burst forth with ter- 
rible fury. Their army is organized. They 
are well marsbaled. They are doing deeds 
of death. ‘They keep their bands weil in, in 
They are using the 
lash, and the faggot, and the sword. They 
must cease using them. We have promised 
protection to the most distant of our subjects, 
and they shall bave it. We have passed laws 
for their protection, and the President will 
enforce them. Turn not, beseechyou. Mr. 


President, | beseech Republicans here—it is 
tov late to beseech Demoucrats—turno not these 
defenseless people over again to the unre- 
strained fury of a maddened rebellion. 
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SPEECH OF HON. FP. T. FRELINGHUYSEN, 
OF NEW JERSEY, 
In THE SENATE OF THE Unrrep States, 
February 26, 1872. 


[he Senate having under consideration the reso- 
lution in relation to the sales of arms to French 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN said: 

Mr. Presipent: If not out of order, I de- 
sire briefly and also concisely to submit a few 
in reference to the important 
resolution pending before the Senate. 


observation 


An Inve ligation 18 asked on two grounds: 
First, because of fraud charged against emi- 
he charge of fraud 
is utte mn pote d to be sustained by two pe nlica- 


nent American ofhcers 
tions: 

l’irst, that the accounts of the Secretary of 
War for the amount of arms sold and the 
accounts of the Secretary of the Treasury for 
the amount ot money received for the sale 
of arms during the fiscal year 1870-71 
show a difference of $1,700,000. In which 
account the error is alleged does not appear. 
That specification has been fully considered ; 
the books have been estimated; the vouchers 
produced; the explanation of the Secretary 
of the Treasury has been heard; the report 
of that Secretary has been publicly examined ; 
and it was proven to the entire satisfaction of 
the Senate that there is no such difference in 
the accountof arms sold and of money received 
as alleged, and those making the allegations 
retired lently from the contest. 

The other specification under the charge of 
fraud against American officials is the alleged 
difference existing between the accounts of 


the French Government for the money by them 


paid forarms and the amount our Government 
received for what are reported to be the same 
arms. 1@has been most clearly shown that 


there is no just connection between these ac 
counts; that the French Government bought 
of merchants at such prices as they were able, 
while we sold in open market to the highest 
bidde r. 

lv ison these two specifications that the charge 
was made that American officials participated 
and took an undue part in these purchases, 
The foundation of the charge of fraud is gone, 
but | am sorry to say that the charge still re 
mains, The persons implicated in the grave 
charge of peculation are the Secretary of War 
and his subordinates and the Secretary of the 


‘Treasury and his Department. This charge 


has been heralded by the press to forty million’ 


people throughout the country. Does any one 
Imagine that these gentlemen, high in position, 
do not ke enly feel, that they are not deeply hurt, 
by a charge of such a character being made in 
the American Senate againstthem? It is true 
they are silent. Srave men are always silent 
when they are even unjustly injured in the 
discharge of duty. 

lhe marked lneament, sir, of a just man, as 
the portraiture is drawn by a hand that paints 
with no human skill, is that he taketh not up 
his neighbor. And if, by 
mistake, by want of information, or by being 
tempted byan undue zeal, that in its search for 
guilt cannot recognize innocence, this reproach 
has been taken up, it is, permit me to say, but 
the part of magnanimity that it be laid down 
by those who have presented and flaunted it 
before the nation, as publicly and openly 
as it has been promulgated. 

It would require no superior magnanimity 
for aman who, in the metropolis of the Pacific, 
should make a charge against one prominent 
w the Government, to traverse the wastes of 
the continent that, if needs be, he might stand 


a& reproach against 


tl 


here at the Capitol and make the recantation 
and reparation that the allegation demanded. 
And I confess, after what has occurred, after 
the charge of fraud had been fully disproven ; 
after he had in debate on this point been 
silenced, I am sorry that the Senator from 
Missouri should, in his second and more recent 
speech, have repeated it. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey, if I may interrupt him 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Certainly. 

Mr. SCHUKZ. Does the Senator say that 
the charge has been disproven? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Certainly I said 
it had been disproved. 

Mr. SCHUKZ. What charge of fraud does 
the Senator from New Jersey refer to? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I have stated, 
sir, and do not propose now to repeat. 

Mr. SCHURZ. In my opinion there is no 
charge of fraud, as far as a charge has been 
made, that has been disproved. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Ido notsubmit 
to be interrupted for the purpose of the Sena- 
tor from Missouri stating his opinion. It was 
his opinion that I was considering. I submit 
that it has been entirely disproved by the vouch 
ers, by the books, by the report of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. I submit that the Sen- 
ator from Vermont, with the report of the 
lreasury in his hand, silenced the Senator 
from Missouri on that very question. I sub- 
mit that in the whole argument of the Senator 
from Missouri he did notrally upon that point, 
but contented himself with putting the bold 
charge of fraud in his recent speech without 
one argument to sustain it. 

Mr. SCHURZ. If | may interrupt the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey, does he reter to what 
was called the discrepancy between the War 
Department and the Treasury Department ? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Ido. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Then I did not understand 
him. I never made that charge, so that it 
could not be disproved as to me. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. There are a 
great many things done that the Senator from 
Missouri does not do. That charge is made in 
the resolution, and the investigation is asked 
on the strength of that charge, and the Senator 
supported it if he did not make it. I do not 
understand with what propriety, when the very 
charge upon which the investigation is asked 
is disproved, so that the promoters of the reso- 
lution are silent, it isagain repeated in the more 
recent speech of the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, 
Senator from New Jersey yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Certainly. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey say that in my speech I reiterated the 
charge with regard to the discrepancy between 
the Treasury and War Departments? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. There is a dis- 
tinct charge made in the resolution that there 
is a discrepancy between the accounts of the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of the 
Treasury of $1,700,000, and that alleged dis- 
crepancy is clearly proven not to exist; and the 
Senator from Missouri in his speech says that 
there are large abstractions from the Treasury 
which demand this investigation. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Let us see where it is. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I refer to the 
Globe. The Senator divided his speech into 
three heads, the third of which relates to 
fraud, and reads thus: 








Does the 


‘“* I now proceed with the third question to be dis- 
cussed: is there in these facts any reason to be found 
to justify suspicion as to the corrupt character of 
these transactions?’’ 


And then, after going over various reasons 
why investigation should be had, the fact that 


| General Dyer gave a letter commending the 
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| of the dilemma. 





[February 9 


as 


ee 
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a 
\ 
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arms as serviceable, Xc., to Belknap, wh.) 
letter was to be sent tothe Remingtongs ).. 
adds these words: 2 


** And now is to be added to these the mystay; 
disappearance of large sums of money. [| as rious 
again is there still any one who will assert th vou 
this whole case there is noground of suspi: ion = ? 
would justify the most searching inquiry?” — “@ 





The charge made in this speech is that ther 
has been ‘*the mysterious disappearance of 
large sums of money.”’ " 

Mr. SCHUKZ. I am sure the Senator 
New Jersey does not desire to misrepresey: 
me; and not doing so, he will remember that 
when I first spoke upon this subject there was 
some conversation between myself and tho 
Senator from Vermont; that I then said that 
to my mind the apparent discrepancy betywe, : 
the War Department and the Treasury Dey ant, 
ment had disappeared; and when [ spoke of 
the mysterious disappearance of large gym, 
of money, I meant nothing but this, that there 
was a much larger sum paid by France thay 
was received by this Government, the coy. 
mission of Mr. Remington being known, and 
being incousiderable in the aggregate, 

Mr. FRISLINGHUYSEN. Then, Mr. Presi. 
dent, the Senator from Missouri puts his charg: 
upon a weaker ground than I bad anticipated, 
I did not suppose that he would take that hory 
He had better have clung to 
the other. What is the charge now? This 
Government sells in an open market to the 
highest bidder; sells them, if you please, for 
seven dollars an arm. Then the purchaser 
sells them to France for such price as he can 
get, say ten dollars an arm. And the Senator 
trom Missouri tells us that there is ground to 
suspect fraud because of the difference be- 
tween the amount the French Government 
paid and the amount we received. 

Mr. SCHURZ. I do not want to make 


from 


| myself disagreeable to the Senator from New 


Jersey by interrupting him ; but I should like 
to interpose a remark here. I do not know 
whéther the Senator from New Jersey is as 
well acquainted with the facts as it would be 
desirable under present circumstances. Then 
he would know that the lots of arms which 
were sold here were accounted for by Reming: 
ton to the French Government at almost ex 
actly the same rates as to the price per piece 
that they were accounted for here at the War 
Department, and that therefore if large sums 
of money were lost they were not lost by flow: 


| ing into the pockets of intermediate agents 
| apparently, but were lost in some mysterious 


way, which I said several times it would be 
one of the objects of the inquiry to find out. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Well, Mr. Pres: 
ident, it so happens that all the arms that 
France bought did not come from the Reming: 
tons. And it is very clear that we have noth 
ing to do with the accounts of France. It is 
the greatest of absurdities to say that a grave 
suspicion exists against the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury or the Secretary of War because thei! 
accounts do not tally with what may have been 
charged, justly or unjustly, to the French Gor- 
ernment for the arms. I believe that the 
Senator from Massachusetts before he submits 
this question to the Senate will frankly state, 
in accordance with his known magnanim'y, 
whether these charges against the-Secretary 0! 
War and the Secretary of the Treasury ar 
stillinsisted on. It isthe right of the humbies! 
to be informed what is the charge agalls 
him. a 

I suppose that the Senate are satisfied t 
so far as this investigation is asked ou 


hat 
the 





isap- 


nded 


ground of fraud its foundation has ¢ 
peared. And now an investigation is demante 
on the ground that by reason of the incidet!s 
attending this sale of arms “ the good name 
of the American Governmentis seriously co™ 
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42p CoNG....2D Sess. 


‘and on the ground that a ‘just 


pr mised,’ 
‘vestigation. . X 

\ir. President, what are the incidents attend- 
-  thesale? I shall not at this stage of the 
devate go into tedious details, but will sum up 
tho result of the evidence adduced. First, it 
- oars that the whole transaction has been 
for more than a year to Prussia and to 
all the kingdoms of Europe, and that no com- 
jaint, no criticism against the conduct of the 
United States has been made by any Power. 
Secondly, it appears that Prussia, the belli- 
verent Power toward whom, if toward any, we 
jad violated our neutral obligations, was fully 
informed and knew that we were selling arms, 


appe 
known 


au ° 
through intermediate hands, come to the 
French, bat they manifested a periect indiffer- 
ence a 
arms or not, declaring that they were satisfied 


they could take the arms on the banks of the | 


Loire. And thirdly, there is not a scintilla 
of evidence that we ever sold a gun otherwise 
than in accordance with international law, or 
otherwise than in open market to the highest 
bidder, and never to a belligerent, and that 
when we suspected that one of our old cus- 
iomers, who had previously bought large quan- 
tities of arms, was an agent of France, we 
refused any longer to sell to him. These are 
the established tacts upon which this inquiry 
is demanded. Every step, sir, we took was 
known aud satisfactory to the Prussian Gov- 
ernment. 


l'hese facts being established, the Senator | 


from Missouri, as a skillful debater, has re- 
course to another ground, and says then that 
the chief of ordnance had no right to sell these 
arms, and a long discussion ensues as to 
whether the chief of ordnance had a right to 
sellthe arms. Pray, sir, what difference does 
it make on the question of onr relations to 
Prussia, orin the inquiry whether we have met 
our neutral obligations, whether the chief of 
ordnance had or had not authority to sell 
thosearms? I answer that it does not make 
the slightest difference. If we violated neu- 
irality and the statute authorized the sale of 
the arms, that does not relieve us. If we have 


not violated neutrality, and the statute did not | 


authorize the sale, that does not tend to our 
guilt. Prussia does not deal with our statutes, 
but looks to this nation, not to its subordinates, 
not to its officials, not tostatutes. Great Brit- 
ain urged that plea, and we declared against it. 
She said that no law existed enabling that 
vation to check and restrain the Alabamas 
from going tosea. We replied that ‘‘ we were 
dealing with England, and had nothing to do 


wih their statutes, and that they should have | 


had adequate laws.’’ Bismarck, I think, in- 
structed England in the same doctrine when 


power to enforce its neutral obligations. That 
great captain and civilian told England that 
it must fulfill those obligations, and that 
nations dealt only with nations. As to our 
relations, sir, with Prussia on this question of 
neutral obligations, it is a matter of perfect 


as to the question whether we sold the | 


‘ard to national honor’’ demandsa thorough | 


d that it was possible those arms might, | 








indifference whether the chief of ordnance was | 


or Was not authorized to sell the arms. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Will the Senator yield to 
me for a moment? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SCHURZ. The Senator certainly does 
hot want the Senate to understand that I, in 
any argument I have used, tried to prove that 
the violation or observance of our laws, as far 
as they are made here for our own guidance, 
Were of any concern to Prussia at all. The 


international side of the question is the very | 


east that I have discussed ; but I do maintain 


that is of great concern to us whether the 





| 





| we required. 


chief of ordnance observes the laws of the | United States was seriously comprot 


country or not. : 
Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I do not see, 


Mr. President, that the Senator has asked me 


| any question, that he has corrected me in 


anything, but has only interpolated a little 
speech as to what his opinion is on this ques- 
tion. 

Mr.SCHURZ. I beg the Senator’s pardon, 
but he seemed to argue that I had put forward 
this violation of our own laws in reference to 
our international relations. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I shall show, 


before I close, that this is a question as to 


whether we have violated our neutral obliga- | 


When was it known that the America Senaie, 


tions to Prussia; and that it is only that. The |; 


Senator from Missouri has with great dexterity 
kept out of sight what to my mind is the true 


question, and discussed the inquiry whether | 


the chief of ordnance has not exceeded his 
powers and violated his duty. This is the 
question, whether we have fulfilled our neutral 
obligations to Prussia, or it is nothing. It is 
that, or it isa problem fit only for a debating 
society, or as a conundrum for children. 

The truth, sir, is that the chief of ordnance 
was fully authorized to make the sale 
the arms. The statute of 1868 directed him, 
wherever arms were not suitable for the ser- 


of | 


vice of the United States, or of the militia, to | 


sell them. ‘The Senator from Missouri says 


that the chiefof ordnance, General Dyer, in a | 


letter to Secretary Belknap, which was for- 
warded to France for the benefit of the Rem- 
ingtons, states that the arms were serviceable. 
And so they were. But, though serviceable, 
they were not suitable for the service of the 


United States, because we had a better arm | 


lately invented, and because we had more than 
It is a matter of perfect indif- 
ference, however, whether the chief of ord- 
nance acted in conformity with the statute or 


| did not,so far as the question of fidelity to 


neutral obligations is concerned. 

Mr. President, under these circumstances, 
no charge of fraud sustained by any evidence ; 
no violation of any statute in reference to the 


sale of arms; no complaint from any Power | 


on earth that we have violated our duty, the 
sale being known to them all; no allegation 
of our having made sale directly or indirectly 
to a belligerent, the Senate of the United 
States is called upon to examine whether we 
have not seriously compromised our national 
honor. I submit, sir, that this is unpatriotic, 
and the investigation even is uncalled for and 
unjust. As well might the Senate without 
any probable case against me appoint a com- 
mittee to ascertain whether I should be de- 
prived of my seat because guilty of malfeas- 
ance in office. Yes, this is vastly more unjust, 
inasmuch as the magnitude, delicacy, and im- 


| portance of the subject is infinitely greater 
(wat nation put in the plea that it had not the || 


than the case supposed. Is it not defaming 
the nation even to vote an investigation neces 


sary? By declaring, as the investigation alone | 


does, that we suspect the neutrality and honor 
of the nation, we authorize the other nations 
of the world more seriously to suspect us ; 
yes. to pronounce us dishonored. We 
taking the initiative by which Prussia may 
make at least a probable case against us; for 
who would believe that the Senate of a great 
nation would impeach its own integrity or its 
honorary obligations to a friendly Power if 
there was not in truth ground for it, an imper- 
ative necessity for so doing? 

We are told by both the Senators that these 
proceedings in no manner affect our country, 
because these details were known in Europe. 
No one will be deceived by that sophistry. 
When in Europe was it known thai the Ameri 
can Senate, in view of the sale of arms to the 
French, had voted that the good name of the 


are | 





| sacred obligations to be tender, watchful, re- 
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mised ? 


after full consideration, had determined that 
an investigation on the subject was necessary ? 
When was it known that the investigation was 
to result in declaring the United States guilty, 
as itis if the Senator from Missouri can with 
all the arts of rhetoric, all the dexterity of de- 
bate, and all the extravagance of invectives, 
succeed in effecting the result to which his 
efforts tend? That is the feast to which we 
are invited, and to which | respectfully ask 
permission to send my regrets. 

We are not sent here, sir, as ornamental 
characters to figure in this arena with the peo- 
ple of the United States as spectators. We 
are sent here as the representatives of a plain, 
sarnest people, carefully to look after all their 
interests as against the world. We are here 
as the paid and sworn agents of a great gov- 
ernmental corporation, bound by the most 


gardful of the honor of ourcountry. 1 listened 
the other day to those beautiful portions of the 
address delivered by the Senator from Mis- 
souri at Chicago to American citizens of Ger- 
man descent. Il could plainly see the chord 
of sympathy that ran and vibrated between 
the speaker and his auditors. 1 could see that 
the common bond of union between them was 
their own, their native land, the fatherland, as 
the speaker called his home. It was apparent 
that no other speaker could have so addressed 





| them, that no other audience could have so 


| Government. 


listened—and | recognized the truth previously 
known, that no true man ever forgets the land 
of his nativity. ‘hat same sentiment which 
lived and moved in that assemblage lives and 
moves with some of us. We claim no supe- 
riority of patriotism, no superiority of devo- 
tion to the interests of this country ; but we do 
claim, because it is the law of nature written 
on our hearts, that we have a sensiliveness in 
behalf of the honor of this country equal at 
least to the sensitiveness of Germans tor the 
national rights of Germany. 

We are told that this is not a question be- 


tween Germany and the United States. Sir, 
it is that or it is nothing. If it was not a 


question between Germany and the United 
States, what difference does it make whether 
the arms were sold to France or to Germany? 
The Senator from Missouri tells us that ‘the 
sale of these arms placed our national rela- 
tions in peril.’’ Now, having passed that peril, 
he would revive the danger by again agitat- 
ing the subject, and the more so by making 
speeches in advocacy of Germany and against 
America. ‘The Senator from Missouri will not 
assert that if the case be found against the 
United States as he indicates, it would not 
have the effect to excite the animosity of 
our fellow-citizens of German descent. I do 
not say, as the press largely does, that such is 
the object and purpose of this movement. it 
is not my habit to impugn the motives of Sen- 
ators, but at the same time | acknowledge no 
restraint, and claim perfect freedom in the 
discussion of all questions. ‘The Senator will 
not assert that if he succeeds in giving the 
direction to this investigation that he secks it. 
will not have the effect of exciting the ani- 
mosities of the American citizens of German 
descent? He cannot so assert, because he has 
said ‘that the good will and friendship of a 
large and patriotic class of our population were 
jeopardized by the sales.’’ Their natures have 
not changed, and the same jeopardy would 
exist if he could make out the case against our 
Can it then be true that a pro- 
ceeding which will excite the hostility of our 
German fellow-citizens in this country will 
not excite the animosity of the people and 
Government of Germany? 
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I do not say that it is probable this pro- 
ceeding in any would induce war, or 
lead to a demand for reparation; but I do say 
that if the Senator could give his partisan 
ruction to the existing facts, he would 
succeed in planting the seeds of discord; he 
would succeed in impairing the perfect friend- 
ghip which should exist between the United 
States and that great Power, so that when 
some real difficulty, some unforeseen event, 
with its strain, shall come, the cord of friend- 


result 


const 


ship between these two great Powers will more | 


easily part ] insist that, as 
ators, we should touch the question of national 


neutral ly cautiously, delicately, and with a 


American Sen- 


determination, if possible, to make a case for 


our country against the world. 

Mr. President, the Senator has told us re- 
peatedly that we were to pursue this investiga- 
tion 
neutral obligations as a test of ourown integ- 
rity, that we might reform and be more circum: 
apect. I dishke to deal in ridicule, but it 
seems to me that that proposition is well nigh 
absurd iti 
should improve this Lenten season for national 
selfexamination to ascertain the holiness of 


the nation: that, with the book of interna- 


tional law and the Senator’s argument as a 
if we cannot find 


hand-book, we should see 
some root of bitterness in the national heart; 
and if we were thus enabled to write some 


bitter thing against ourselves, what should we 

Making reparation is some relief to the 
g re} 

but we cannot do that, for there is 


do? 


contrite ; 


|| Administration than subject it to these ground- 


to ascertain whether we had violated our | 


The proposition in effect is that we | 
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been guilty of impropriety and misconduct 
when no case is made und no such charge 1s 
presented against it. : 

Mr. President, we underrate the intelligence 
of the people. They hate fraud, but desire 


no investigation the object of which is to raise | 


a doubt of innocence, and not to solve a doubt 
of guilt. They hate fraud, but do not desire 
to see innocence clothed and deformed in the 
garb and vestments of guilt. ‘They hate fraud, 
but they do not need to be told with every 
breath that we are its determined enemies. 
They know it. They know that the Repub 
lican party is not held together by ** the cohe- 
sive power of public plunder.’’ They hate 


fraud, but they would be better pleased if we | 


would preserve the dignity of our excellent 


less investigations. 





You can doubt anybody or anything to death. 
You can by putting questions, if they are list- 
ened to, destroy the character of Government, 
party, or individual. The Senator from Mis- 
souri is entirely familiar, 1 suppose, with the 


letter of Sir William Draper to Junius, where || 


he says that if you will permit him to interro- 
gate any man in the realm on the Decalogue, 
he will ruin his reputation. He will say to 
one, ** Didst thou neversteal ;’’ and to another, 
and to Junius 
himself, ‘* Didst thou never bear false witness 
against thy neighbor?’’ If the investigation 
is refused, the conclusion is that of course 


’ 


there is guilt; if it is accepted, then it isa 


nobody who will accept the tender our stricken || 
conscience makes, because nobody is injured. | 


Then we must resort to the ghostly exercise 
of penance, and what shall the penance be? | 


As germane to the subject, shall we give up | 


San Juan? 


Senator denies our country, for he tells us that 
the arbitrator who is to determine 


No; even that poor privilege the 


the San | 
Juan question is so superior to the common 
frailties of humanity that he will think just as 


well of a nation that has been made a coward | 


by its conscience and has owned that it has 
grievously wronged him as he would of an 


hovest, bold, and independent nation. 


| know of no other penance to which we 
could resort unless it be that the erude doc- 
trines on international law drawn out by this 
debate, and which have not failed to reach the 
diplomatic gallery, and are now being wafted 
across the Atlantic to be presented as author- 
ity at the court of Geneva, shall sacrifice our 
This, I think, might be a 
penance that would correct our sickly senti- 
mentality of conscience and again bring us to 
Permit me to 


Alabama claims. 


a healthful moral condition! 
decline any part in such an enterprise. 


Sir, I have no words of compliment to pay 
It was with but doubtful 
taste that the Senator from Missouri ridiculed 


to the Germans. 


those who frankly expressed their favorable 


opinion of our American citizens of German 
descent, by saying that Senators were just now 


‘ery sweet upon the Germans.’’ I do not pro- 
fess to be ‘‘ very sweet’’ on anybody. I repre- 


senta large German constituency whoareabove 
They did not come here 
paupers; but bringing themselves, their enter- 
prise, spirit, and their property, they brought 
to us as much as we bave given them. 
came here voluntarily, because they loved our 
broad, free liberty better than the imperialism 
of their home, and I will run the risk of their 
sustaining me while I vindicate the honor and 
the integrity of our common country against 
But if they do not, if I am mis- 
taken in my estimate of their views, that will 
make no difference in my course on this ques- 
I never will inaugurate an investigation 
which assumes in the outset that our nation has 


my compliments. 


They 





| there must be some fire. 


pity that he needed to be tried; how much 
better had he been like Casar’s wife, beyond 
suspicion! Where there is so much smoke 
It is on the princi- 
ple here indicated that I insist this practice 
of putting investigations on foot is calculated 
most unjustly to injure those toward whom 
they are directed, no matter how innocent 
they may be. 

The Senator from Missouri on many occa- 
sions has made a charge against the President 
of the United States which he has asserted to 
be entirely beyond refutation. The charge is 


| presented as a logical syllogism, and then he, 


| with marked confidence, asks, what answer 


| have you to make? 


In speaking of the New 
York custom-house, he says, ‘‘ Here is a sys- 
tem of robbery; the merchants of New York 
pronounce against it; the committee of the 
Senate report against it; the Secretary of the 
Treasury is opposed toit, and yet it continues; 
and hence there must be some power greater 
than the merchants of New York, greater than 
the committee of the Senate, and greater than 
the Secretary of the Treasury sustaining it.’ 
The Senator being charged that by the greater 
power referred to he meant the President of 
the United States, does not deny it, but virtu- 
ally admits that the President is the person 
intended. Ido not believe, sir, that any honest 
man can be convicted of dishonesty by all the 
syllogisms and logic known to the schools. 
Supposing the fact should be that the col- 
lectors of New York hold the law to be that 


| inasmuch as they and their bondsmen are lia- 


ble for the safe delivery of goods they are 
entitled to make the rules for the delivery of 
goods—that these rules are legally subject to 
their discretion—then the power greater than 
the merchants, the committee of the Senate, or 
the Secretary of the Treasury, would be the law 
of the land, and not the President of the Uni- 
ted States. But then, perhaps, the Senator 
would say the President should have removed 
the collectors. Ido not know that to be so. 
I think we would have heard a charge of 


| tyranny against the President greater than 
| that now made if he had removed an official 


because he exercised a discretion reposed in 
him by the law. Would the Senate impeach 
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a judge, no matter how much they dif... 
from him, for an opinion on a questi “te 
cretion which the law of the laud ¢ 
to him? I know that Collector Gr 


On of dig. 
OMMitted 
innel| jy. 


sisted the ground I have indicated, holdine 


that inasmuch as he and his bondsmey mii 
liable for the delivery of goods he was entit},, 
to make the rules relating to their deliver, 
He was removed. I have been informed thas 
Collector Murphy took the same ground me 
he has been removed. — 

Mr. SCHURZ. Not removed. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Well, he re. 
signed; and I understood Collector Arthy- ;, 
about to change the rule, and he is retained by 
the Administration. Now, it would look asi? 
the power greater than merchants, Senate, ee 
Secretary wasthe law. I have conversed wit) 
the Secretary of the Treasury on this subject, 
and he informs me the position I have stated 
is that taken by the collectors, and that whilp 
he has not admitted or denied the correctness 
of what they insist on he has been unwilling 
to direct officials to execute rules to which je 
knew they were opposed. 

But further, sir, this question has recently 
been submitted by the Secretary of the Treas. 
ury to his legal adviser. I will read an extract 
from the opinion the Secretary has received, 
It concludes thus: 


“The right of selecting any particular warehouse 
for the deposit of unclaimed or general order good; 


| seems, from the uniform tenor of the legislation 


affecting the question, to be a personal privilege of 
the collector, or to speak with more precision, a dis. 
cretionary exercise of power vested in the person 
holding such office for the time being.” 


The opinion is exhaustive, and sustained by 
many authorities. Now, if it be true accord: 


| ing to this opinion, as no doubt it is, that it 


is the legal right of the collectors to make 
their own regulations for the delivery of goods, 
then, instead of the plain, brave man at the 
other end of the avenue, whom the people 
esteem, being the one that in this matter is in 


| fault, it is the Senator from Missouri himself 


who should bear the censure, He is a mem- 
ber of the highest legislative body. It isto 
him that it was committed to investigate this 
subject. He knew of the existing evils, for 
he reported them. He has made it the ground 
of accusation, and if the whole difficulty re 
sults from the defect in the law in leaving so 
injurious a discretion with the collector, why 
has he not presented a bill to cure the defect? 
It is the legislator, to whom the subject was 
committed, and not the President of the Uni- 
ted States, who should be held responsible to 
the public. 

Pardon a word on politics, or I am sure! 
sball in this debate be considered as omitting 
my duty. [Laughter. ] 

The Senator from Missouri informs us that 
he will not vote the Republican ticket if Gen- 
eral Grant is the nominee of the Philadelphia 
convention. [ am sorry, and I hope he will 
change his mind. No Republican will reach 
that conclusion who appreciates what tha! 
party has done and is yet to do. When tt 
came into power it found the Government 
without a Navy, without an Army, with 4 
Treasury bankrupt in money and in credit 
and assailed by the most gigantic rebellion 
the world ever saw. It vigorously seized the 
reins of government and rescued the natio®. 
That is not all; it stamped freedom on the 


f 


nation, and made it the chartered right 0 
every person in the land. Up to that time, 
whether a man was a freeman or 8 Sia 
depended upon the legislation of the State 
which he lived. - 
Sir, the abolition of slavery was & sublime 
act. ‘They had slavery in Rome, not such & 
degraded system as we had here ; but 8 
slavery. When it was purposed to make 4 
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| | 

we afreedman, he was brought to the forum, || great statesman said, ‘I see one vast confed- sucha man. Is he the head of a committee 
5; stood upon a stool, and the pretor urbanis, || eration, extending in unbroken line trom || to whitewash fraud? Go tell it in Connee- 
om onan of the city, gave him a whirl, and || the frozen north to the more glowing south, || tieut; tell it to the soldiers who have survived 
Re him on the back in the presence || and from the boisterous billows of the Atlantic || the war; his name is in all the churches; 
oePhe muliitude, shouted liber esto, be free, || westward to the more placid wa'ers of the || tell itthere, and a smile of derision and ** We 
Z ri became a freedman. The Repub- || Pacific main; and | see one people, one lan- || know him, sir,’’ will be the only response, 
t cae 


lican party in the cadence ofa heavenly music || guage, one law, one faith; and over all that That much I say in answer to the declaration 
a shouted liber esto, be free, to four mil- wide continent the home of freedom and a/|} of the newspapers that the committee of 


lions of God's people. And in the surging 
throng struggling for freedom, the stalwart 
form of the Senator from Massachusetts [ Mr. 
ScMNER] was always seen, and his stentorian 
yoice was always heard. He will not desert | 
the Republican party ; he cannot; heisapartof 


i : “Le . . 
‘, and it isa part of him, and in a few months 


refuge for the oppressed of every race and of | 
every clime.’’ Lhe prophetic vision thus seen 
in the dark night of our struggle it is the | 
mission of this grand party to make history. there are in the nation. 

A word to the Senator from liiinois. I | Mr. President, what do all the assaults on 
understood him to criticise Senators who || our President amount to? Who cares for 
voted against his motion to create a retrench- || them? While the Senator from Missouri was 
thousands will rejoice to see the champion of || ment cominittee, and to say that those votes || making his eloquent address the other day, 
civil liberty in the forum, and the champion were given jor the purpose of preventing an || the united Republicans of his State, amid the 
of civil liberty in the field, working and striv- | investigation of fraud. I voted against his || sound of drum and ‘Rally ‘round the flag, 
‘ng to accomplish the same glorious results. || resolution, and if a man of ordinary intel li- | boys,’’ were passing unanimously resolutions 
Unless the Senator from Missouri changes || gence and honesty, | ought to be able and will- || commending the administration of Grant, and 
his determination, there will comea fork in the || ing to give the public when such a coarge 13 || appointing a united delegation to go to Phila- 
pathway of his life when he must needs bid || made the reasons for my vote. Sir, I believe || delphia to renominate him. What effect have 
farewell to the Senator from Massachusetts. that the interests ot this country are identified all these charges? ‘hey are failures. The 

The Republican party has accomplished with the Republican party; others are at || preamble to this resolution tried gracefully to 
sill more. It has given the ballot, without || liberty to think differently. [ believe that the || slide out of a side-door, when the Senator 
distinction of race or color, to our fellow-men, || success of the Republican party is inseparably || from Ohio [Mr. SuerMan] caught it by the 
thereby promoting their respectability and || connected with the nomination of General || collar and said, ‘Stand until we have done 
securing to them self-protection. Grant. ‘I'here, too, others may differfrom me. || with you,’’ and the whole proceeding falls 

And that is not all, sir. It has created || We were on the eve of a most important elec- || dead upon the people. 

American citizenship. Citizenship was form- || tion, and | think | would have been untrue to Why, sir, the proceedings are read in our 
erly dependent on the legislation of States, || my country and to the party had | so voted as || factories, and the men with resolute will and 
so that, as declared by the Supreme Court of. || to commit the investigation of all the affairs || sturdy arm lay them quietly aside and say, 
the United States, aman might have been a || of the Government to those who were hostile || ‘* They ought notto speak so of General Grant ; 
citizen in Massachusetts and yet not one in || to the Administration; and such would have || he joined with us in shielding the great heart 
South Carolina. It has made citizenship || been the character of the committee if that || of this Republic’’ 

national; and now in every nook and corner || resolution had prevailed. I so voted as to These proceedings are read by the maimed 
of the land every person born or naturalized || place the appointment of that committee in || inhabitant of the log-house on our frontier. 
in the United States can claim, ‘‘I am an || the hands of the Senate. I believe that every || He looks at his rifle hanging across the breast- 
American citizen,’’ and be protected under || Government, party, or individual, if tried at 


’ work of the chimney, and while a thousand 
the panoply of our laws and the egis of the || all, should, no matter how innocent, be tried || memories there cluster he turns to the rough 


the Senate on investigation is a whitewash- 
ing committee; and Governor BuckincHaM 
is associated with as worthy gentlemen as 


pation. by an impartial, unbiased tribunal, and not by || engraving of his general hanging on his white- 
We are no more in favor of unconstitutional || enemies. | washed wall, then lays aside the resolutions 
Ku Klux laws than the subscribers to the Mis- The Senator from Illinois said that it was |) 


saying, *‘A reindorsement by the people shail 
souri platform, but we are in favor of consti- |} reported in the papers that the committee || vindicate General Grant from these atta: ks.’’ 
tutional Ku Klux laws. We believe that the || appointed by the Senate had turned out to be |} ‘These proceedings are read by the reflect- 
people of the country, having recently by vote || a whjtewashing committee, and that it was || ing and benevolent; and they remember that 
declared that every person born in the United |} measurably correct. | he, first in the list of worthy Presidents, took 


States shall be a citizen thereof, and that he Mr. TRUMBULL. No. _ || measures to have our national difficulties set- 
shall not be denied the equal protection of the |} Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The Senator is || tled by peaceful arbitration instead of the 


law, and that it is the daty of Congress to || so reported in the New York papers. I have 
enforce this enactment by proper legislation, || it here; and Iso understood him. every generation made the world ahell. They 
that the Government has some consututional Mr. TRUMBULL. 1 did not say that. I |} remember that he, first in the list of worthy 
power over the subject. When the Govern- || stated that it was reported in the papers and | Presidents, adopted a humane, just, and 
ment of the United States sees the dwellings || called a whitewashing committee, but [ did || Christian policy toward’ the aborigines of the 
of the citizens lighting up the heavens at night || not say that that report was measurably cor- || country. They remember that he, first in the 
and sees the wives and children of our people || rect. I used no such language as that. list of Presidents, has adopted a civil service 
driven from their homes, the nation is not to Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Did the Senator || reform, contrary to the wishes of the politi- 
stand like a driveling imbecile, saying, ‘¢ We || say that it was correct? cians around him, contrary to his own interests 
are very sorry for your sufferings, but we are Mr. TRUMBULL. No, sir; I did not. I || as a partisan, and all this to secure greater 
impotent to protect you.’’ No, sir, this nation || made some remarks upon the action of the || integrity in the Government; and these reflect- 
Is not Impotent, but is omnipotent to entorce || committee as reported in the papers, stating || ing people lay the proceedings aside, saying, 
its lawsand protectitscitizens. if that be not || that | would not discuss its action, but stating || ‘* By their fruits ye shall know them ; do men 
true, then better dissolve the Government, || what the papers had said in reference to it. gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles?’’ 
and let every man from the nearest forest cut Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I am glad to || and they thank God for giving their country 
club and hew his way through life as best he || be corrected by the Senator. I understood || so just a ruler 

can. The Government that cannot constita- || him to say that the papers called it a white- ‘The colored people read the resolutions, and 
tionally protect its citizens against the torch || washing committee, and that the report of || say, ‘‘ We remember how skillfully and faith- 
of the incendiary, protect their wives and chil- || that committee, which was soon to be intro- || fully he executed the reconstruction laws for 
tren from being scourged or murdered, is a || duced, would show that it was so. But, of ; 


cruel arbitrament of the sword, which has 








us; we remember that last spring he held here 

curse, and had better be destroyed. course, I do not insist upon what the Senator || a reluctant Congress until they should pass 
Mr. President, this Republican party has a || disclaims. Ku Klux law, and that he has so enforced it 
grand work yet to perform. It is not hanging Sir, it is no whitewashing committee. There || as to give us protection for our property, 


on to the skirts of power, or being drawn || is now and then a man in the world, who. does 
‘urough the mire and dirt of politics, as we || not want office and yet has it; who does not 
have veen told. No; it issweeping on through || want reputation and yet gets it. ‘here is 
the beautiful gates of progress, bringing civil- || now and then a man who spends his time not 
zation, elevation, and refinement tothe world. || in inquiring, ‘* What shall | get; what shall | 

€ are not henchmen, as the Senator from I 
‘issouri called us. Some were born free, and 
wlofus desire to extend the blessings of free- 
dom to all. 

I cannot better describe the future of this 
Party than in the beautiful words of John | 
pa uttered by him in the darkest days of | 
uw rebellion. Speaking of our country, that | 


our wives, and our children; he is a true 
man.”’ 
And all over the world, wherever you find a 
| little circle whose livelihood depends upon the 
payment of the interest of American securi- 
have; where shall! go ;’’ but the great ques- | ties, remembering with what fidelity he con- 
tion of whose life is, ‘‘ What shall | be?’’ He | tended in favor of the faith and credit of this 
spends his time in making it an instrument | nation, they say, ‘‘ You may introduce what 
which, as I think Beecher said, gives some resolutions you please; we kuow and feel that 
harmony in time, but the sweetest music of | he is an honest man.’’ 
which is reserved for eternity; he gives his Mr. President, as intelligent men as those 
life to making character—Governor Buck- | who now assail him, not so good men because 





| 


| 





INGHAM, the chairman of the committee, is || less loyal, have found General Grant « hard 
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SPEECH OF HON. CARL SCHURZ, 
OF MISSOURI, 
In THE Si : Or THE Unrrep STATES, 
hebruar j et 1872. 

The & ite having under consideration the resolu 
tionin relation to the sale of armsto French agents 

Mr. SCHURAZ said 

Mr. Pro ) | 3 not my intention to 
in ther tong speech on this subject 
Atter having | d to the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Fre_Lincguuysen } yesterday, | en- 
deavored to obtain the floor to reply to him 
on the spot, but was not permitted to do so; 
and it is now in response to some remarks 
made ry him that I rise to muke only a very 
few observations. I shall merely try to gather 
up the odds and ends of argument as they, 
alt this protracté d debate, seem to be lying 
rou | , 

| cannot refrain from saying that the speecl 
of the Senator from New Jersey was very fine. 
It was ce rtainly one of the best 45; s of be aAu- 
tiful speaking I ever heard ; and L must con- 
fess it is with a regretful sentiment of duty 


sweet strains of 
language of truth; 
spoken man, and the 


to break into the 
the 
only a plain 
he showered upon me yesterday 
are, | fear, When he spoke of 
my skill asa debater he decidedly exaggerated 
my merits. In fact, 


that | have 


his music with rough 
for | 


compliments 


not deserved 
I do not pretend to pos- 
kill of that kind. At any rate, I 
little experience, being but a 
young me this body, having never be- 
fore served in a parliamentary assembly, and 
having but rarely occupied the attention of the 


i Se¢35 any 
have had very 
mber of 


Senate. In pointof experience Ll recognize my 
decided inferiority to the honorable Senator 
from New Jersey; and if there is anything 
forcible in what I say, it is not owing to skill 
or art, but it is the simple power of truth 
plainly and direetly expressed; and if there 


son the other side, it is by no 
kill or experience, but it is 
akness of arguments intended 


clear and to defend what is 


is any weakne 


means a want ol 
' 
tue 


to deny 


natural we 
what is 
wrong 


Sir, it seems to me that those who assail the 


Senator from Massachusetts and myself, him 
for nara gy brought forward and me for having 
advocated this resolution, are now reduced to 
heir last resorts. We observe in the speeches 


brilliant absence of 
hand a boldness 
tly magnificent. 
Kvery gentleman commences by saying that we 
as well whole world must be convinced 
by this time that there is absolutely nothing 
in this inquiry, and having said that, gentle- 


made against us a 
and on the 
ot assertion which is 


most 
argument, other 


perfec 


as the 


men seem to take it for granted that all man- 
kind is now convinced. Sir, | must confess 
that to me such an assertion has a somewhat 


child-like sound, and I doubt not it is received 
by the American people with a broad smile of 
irony. 

There was one thing which 
regret drop from the 


I heard with 


lips of the Senator from 


a lersey yesterday. It sounded somewhat 
like uppeal to the native feeling, the native 


prejudice in this country—an appeal founded 
apparently upon things: that the facts 
from which thi ition has sprung were 
calculated to affect the German-born citizens 
of this country as to their political synxpathies, || 


two 


re solr 


APPENDIX TO 


\TE. Sales of 
eat, by ause ne il h ynest and brave 
He can say as did a better and a 
man than he, when in the den sur- 
by tt »who would prey upon him, 


it was reiterated by the 


| the Senator. 


THE 
Arms to French Aq nts—Mr. 


eign country, was taking part in this debate. 
We had listened to already a similar strain 


from the Senator from Indiana, who predicted 


that if the foreign-born element was driven to 
one side, necessarily the Know-Nothing ele- 


ment would rise up again on the other. 

Sir, | understand that kind of language; I 
understood it when it was pronounced ; and [ 
am here ready to meet it. 

Let us see whether really a foreign people 
has anything to do with this question. The 
Senator from New Jersey said yesterday, and 
Senator from Louis- 
iana (Mr. West] to-day, that if this is not a 
question of international importance, if it is 
not designed on our part to show a breach of 
our neutral duties toward another Power, then 
there is no question involved in it at all. 
understand the Senator from New Jersey cor- 
rectly? I do not want to misrepresent him. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. 
again. 

Mr. SCHURZ. I 
from New Jersey to say yesterday that 
ig nota que stion of international importance, 
if it is not designed to show that on our part 
a breach of neutral duties was committed, 
then this is no question of importance at all. 
Was that it? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. 


stantially. 


That was it sub- 


Mr. SCHURZ. Now, sir, does the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey, or the Senator from 


Louisiana who bas just spoken, really design 
to accuse the Senator from Massachusetts and 
myself of making up a case for Germany? Is 
the Senator from New Jersey candid in this 
matter? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I will answer 
with his permission. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Certainly. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. 
not intend any such thing. I have never in 
the course of debate, that I am aware of, 
impugned the motives of any Senator, or at- 
tributed to him anything unbecoming a Sen- 
ator of the United States; but when a resolu- 


I certainly do 


| tion is presented to be considered, I speak of 


| before the world, 


the resolution and give my opinions on that, 
and | think that is the effect of the resolution. 


I do not think the Senator is unpatriotic, but 
I think the measure is unpatriotic. 
Mr. SCHURZ. Very well. Then, as I 


understand him, the Senator does not impute 
either to the Senator fromm Massachusetts or 
myself any designs or interests or sympathies 
which are not purely American. I hear the 
disclaimer with pleasure. But the Senator 
says that the effect of the passage of this reso- 
lution and the inquiry which would follow it 
would be injurious to American interests. Is 
not that it? Now, sir, let us look once more 
at the facts with candor. Is there now, was 
there ever a serious danger of international 
difficulty between the United States and Ger- 
many connected with this business? If there 
was, it was at the time the arms were shipped, 
and everybody in Germany just as well as in 
the United States knew that they were going, 
cargo after cargo, to France. If there was 
any such danger subsequently, it was when 
the circumstances surrounding this case came 
to light in the trial of Place and before the 
investigating committee of the French National 
Assembly, and certainly the case appeared 
there much darker than it would in all proba- 
bility issue from any investigation to be insti- 
tuted by the Senate of the United States. 

But now all the information which might 
lead to a charge of a breach of neutral duties 
by the American Government having been 
even in its most unfavor- 
able and worst aspect, long before we began 
to discuss this matter, for a year or longer, 


and that 1, who happen to be a native of a for- || and no remonstrance having been made, I 


Did I | 


Pdease state it | 


understood the Senator | 
if this | 
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Schurz. 


| he mean to say that there was in fact 
| tical provocation ? 


| without any suggestion 
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ask the Senator from New Jersey jn al] eo, 
dor, does not that prove that even aha 
there was seemingly a practical Provoca = 
for a remonstrance as a foundation fof ¢l, 

against the United States, that then the @,, 
man Government desired and was det 


eTM ite 
to ignore this matter? For if it had not he 3 
determined to ignore it, would that Qos. 


ernment not have availed itself of js moss 


natural and most tempting opportuni: y? 
Mr. EDMUNDS. May I ask a questi ie 
Mr. SCHURZ. C ertainly. 
Mr. EDMUNDS. I understood my friend 


to speak of ** a practical provocation.’’ J) 


° a prae- 


Mr. SCHURZ. I mean to say simply this. 
that when information went abroad that eyo, 
and such things were going on, just as inform. 
ation went from England to Germany aly 
similar proceedings, might I not eal]. jy 
apparent prac ‘tical provocation? Well, 
if then no steps were taken by the Ger 
Government, the Senator really th 
that the German Government will do now, 
when one branch of our Government ord 
an investigation, and shows its  willinuness 
thereby to detect that which was wrong, 
there was any wrong, and to punish the gu 
parties? Is not that perfectly prepostero 
assume ? 

I would ask the Senator from New Jersey 
to suppose this case: if we during the war hai 
not remonstrated against the building and tly 
letting out of British ports of rebel cruisers, 
and if the British Parliament had ordered 
investigation afterward, of its own mot 
from us, without 
making any complaint, does the Senator from 
New Jersey think that after having permitted 
such things during the war to happen, and af 
seeing that Parliament itself would take the 
matter in hand to investigate it and to punis 
the wrong-doers, that then we wouldc race n? 
Certainly, no just man, no wise man, no g 
erous man in the United States would th 
of doing such athing. What would we 
Our country would resound with praise of the 
British Government. We would fee! ourselves 
bound by bonds of double friendship to t 

English people, who then would have shown a 
disposition to be just of its own accor d, 

out compulsion. If that had happened, every 
generous American would have utterly scoute d 
the idea of asking damages of England, of tliat 
great people, demonstrating so nobly ils seuse 
of justice, and the friendship between (rea! 
Britain and the United States would have 
become firmer and more cordial than eve 
before. And as tothe British Governm 
itself, the fear of having its action broug 
home as a dangerous precedent to plagu ue Il 
the future would have vanished forever, for the 
very force of that precedent would Mee been 
broken by its own voluntary deed. Is not that 
clear? 

Now apply this to our case ; and cert: 
IT am very far from comparing the sale of at 
to French agents, if such happened, to the 
building and letting out of rebel cruisers from 
British ports; but bring it home to ourse: 
We are now acting with perfect freedom 
There is no remonstrance made against 
any foreign Government. There is no col 
pulsion driving us into anything. lhe cam 
is not the subject of international! transaction 
but as it stands to day is most emphatica'/ 
our own business. And, sir, just the very veal 
cumstance that no demand has been mace, 
that no remonstrance has been pointed’ »} AL sy 
just that very circumstance will m: ake our ac: 
tion in this matter the more proper, the 
noble. If there is a dangerous precede! at in 
this case, does not the Senator from Ne* 
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t ced ; . , . “o 
e t aspect before the world? And if these | 


wors | 
“ats be correct, as they are taken to be cor- 
svat by the world abroad, is the Senator from 
rece 


Now Jersey ready perhaps to accept the doc- 
a of international law and of neutral duties 
rine . . . 

strated by those facts, not only to be fol- 





ved by the United States against other 
nations, but ulso by other nations against 
wrselves? If there is a precedent in this 
Out ’ -s 


matter, . x 5 4 . 
wn just, fearless action, to break its point? 
own just, 


If we have been betrayed by some of our 
agents, is 1t not our manifest interest to take 
a correct stand against this wrong by our own 
foe resolution? Mischief can arise only in 
one way out of this, and that is if we wan- 


toni undertake to defend a false position. 
tonly uu 


Now. sir, the Senator from Massachusetts || 
are here and there assailed on the | 


and mysell 
at of patriotism. [ ask the Senator from 
New Jersey who were the truest patriots in the 
British Parliament when the question of letting 
out the rebel cruisers was being discussed 
there; were they not the men who denounced 
the wrong and predicted its consequences? 
Were not those the men who had the honor of 
theircountry most sincerely at heart? Wasit 
not Cobden : Bright whose names I may 
mention ag hey were then accused of 
making up against their country just 
as we afr 
without fear, because they knew they were 
right. They were not frightened, because they 
knew their Cause was just. 
me say, it is universally recognized that [ng- 
land would occupy a nobler position among 
he nations of the earth had their wise, noble, 
and patriotic counsels been followed. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. May I ask my friend a 
question there? 

Mr. SCHURZ. Certainly. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. What would he say to 
Cobden and Bright if they were now at this 
present moment to introduce a resolution into 
Parliament calling for an inquiry the object 
of which should be to show that her Majesty’s 
Government (which nobody now knows to be 
true) had actually been in official communica- 
tion with the rebels, and had agreed to fit out 
ships for them—what would he say of Cobden 
and Bright then? 

Mr.SCHURZ. I would say that if inform- 
ation to that effect were already before the 
world, if the world had reason to believe it, 
if that information were in such a .suggest- 
ive shape as that in which the information is 
in this case, then Cobden and Bright would 
be perfectly right and patriotic in proposing 
ai investigation, either in order to show that 
there was no truth in those statements, or if 
there were to let the guilty parties suffer for it ; 
in either Case setting their country right before 
the world. 

_Mr. EDMUNDS. Now, may I ask my friend 
ior another moment? 
two cases is that we have no such information 
of any kind, and therefore my friend answers 
the case by supposing another which is alto- 
gether different. 
Mr. SCHURZ. Does the Senator from 
ermont assert that there is no important 
iitormation here? Why, sir, have we not been 
reading to him here document after document? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Not documents, I beg 
pardon, 
* Mr. SCHURZ. Have we not been reading to 
alm here things testified to in French courts ? 
—_ KDMUNDS. Yes, Mr. President, the 
“ocuments failed him, the same sort of thing 
Hat can be read in the correspondence of cer- 
tain Missouri newspapers about the Senator, 
"hich none of us see fit to inquire into, and 
which everybody may treat wiih scorn and con- 
‘empt. If it is the business of a nation to 
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ent would grow are already in the very | 


sit not our manifest interest by our || 


| another Senator's 


ihey met that accusation || 


And to-day, let | 


The difference in the | 


tor has been reading to us here, after his | 








take up all that gossip and scandal and rumor 
carry around, and make it the subject of in- 
vestigation, then there are few people, out of 


| the Senate I will say, who should not be the 


objects of investigation. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Mr. President, I think the 
Senator makes rather light of this subject. 
We quoted the other day the sworn testimony 
of Mr. Le Cesne before the court in France in 
the Place trial. I read it to the Senate; and 
when it was suggested that it was a mere 
newspaper report, | then told the Senate that 
{ held in my hands another account which 
appeared to be the phonographie report of 
that trial, and [ asked to read that too. Do 


you know what answer I received? I received 


| the answer that I had already got this state- 


ment three times into the Globe iuside of 
peech, and I should not 
be permitted to have it the fourth time. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. You did not ever receive 
any such answer from me. 

Mr. SCHURZ. No, I received it from the 
Senator from Indiana. So, after ail, sir, it is 
nota mere newspaper squib, nota mere canard 
which we are speaking of; it is a statement 
which comes from as good authority as can be 
found on that subject. 

Have we not had here letters from Mr. Rem- 
ington; have we not had here a letter from 
the Secretary of War? Does he doubt these 
authorities? Does he deny that from these 
statements information appears which has 
gone all over the world, not from here, but 
published abroad long before it was discussed 
in this body? And yet he will deny that in 
other places they had material out of which to 
form an opinion. Ah! sir, we have heard 
this kind of talk before. 
honorable Senator from New York held up a 
pamphlet charging us with giving aid and com- 
tort to the Democrats in New Hampshire—a 
pamphlet containing speeches made against 
corruption in the New York custom-house. 
What is the moral of this story? It is simply 
this: ‘* Do not denounce corruption for it may 
hurt your party!’’ Apply the language of 
the Senator from New Jersey and it will be: 
do not try to discover or denounce that which 
appears to be wrong, for it may possibly re- 
flect upon your country | 

Let me tell you, sir, it is by just such doc- 
trines that parties are corrupted and ruined; 
it is by just such doctrines and practices that 
nations are disgraced. Patriotism! Who is 
the true patriot in this case? He who would 
advise the great American people sneakingly 
to cover up what cannot be covered up, in the 
hope that we may possibly not be challenged 
for it, or he who, following the example of 
the truest men of England, endeavors to lift 
up this Republic to a higher plane of duty, to 
disoover and to set right of her own free will 
what is wrong, and thus to stand with a pure 
forehead and with the pride of a good con- 
science before the world in the full luster of 
good faith and honor, able to say to the nations 
around her, ‘‘See here; we have done this 
thing of our own accord; nobody compelled 
us; nobody asked it of us; our will was free; 
but we did it because we desired to be just 
to ourselves in being just to others?’’ ‘That 
is what I call patriotism worthy of the great 
American people. 

1 must confess, Mr. President, I regretted 
deeply when I heard the Senator from New 
Jersey make some allusion to my German 
nativity, as if he were inclined, not directly, 
butin some indirect way, to express his appre- 
hension of the possibility that | might be act 
uated by interests and sympathies not Amer 
ican. He has disclaimed such intention, and 
I gladly accept his disclaimer; but undoubt- 
edly, from the tenor of his remarks, such an 
inference might have been drawn. Let me 


tell the Senator from New Jersey that although 


Schurz. 


land. 


| hour of danger. 


| portant to u 
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[ certainly am not ashamed of having sprang 
trom that great nation whose monuments stand 
so proudly upon all the battle-fie! ds of thought; 
that great nation which, having translated her 
mighty soul into action, seems at this moment 
to hold in her hands the destinies of the Old 
World; that great nation which for centuries 
has sent abroad thousands and thousands of 
her children upon foreiga shores with their 
intelligence, their industry. and their spirit 
of good citizenship; while I am by no means 
ashamed of being a son of that nation, yet I 
may say | am proud to be an American citi- 
zen. ‘This is my country. Here my children 
were born. Here 1 have spent the best years of 
my youth and manhood. Allthe honors | have 
gained, all the aims of my endeavors, and what 

ever of hope and promise the future has for 
me, it is allencompassed in this my new lather- 
My devotion to this great Republic will 
not yield to that of the Senator from New Jer- 
sey; bor to that of any member of this body, 
nor to that of any man born in this country, 
[ would not shrink from any sacrifice to prove 
it, as I never did shrink fromit. And, sir, for 
this very reason | want, with every means 
within our reach, to have that spot washed off 
with which, apparently, the good name of this 
Kepublic has been soiled, 

The Senator also intimated yesterday that 
the German-born American citizens could not 
entirely forget their old fatherland. Possibly 
not; but 1 ask him, should they forget it? 
Does he not know that those who would meanly 


| and coldly forget their old mother could not 


be expected to be faithful to their young bride? 
| Manitestations of applause in the galleries. | 


| Surely, sir, the German-born citizens of this 
The other day the || 


country have demonstrated their fidelity in the 
When the President of the 
United States called upon the faithful sous of 
the Republic to step forward and to brave death 
on the field of battle, methinks the German- 
American citizens were not among the last to 
respond to the summons. Nay, in some places 
they were even among the first, and it is with 
pride that | point to the State of Missouri, the 
key of the Mississippi valley, which, by the 
prompt action and energetic patriotism of its 
German-born citizens, was, at the commence- 


| ment of the rebellion, saved to the Union. 


No, sir; their thought of the old fatherland 
did not stand in the way of their fidelity 


| to the new; and even at the time when, by 


the great events which were taking place on 
the other side of the ocean, their sympathies 
were so powerfully aroused, when their fears 
and hopes concerning those they had left be- 
hind were worked up to the highest pitch; 


| even then—I may say it with pride—there 


was not a German in this country who, in ail 


| that excitement, for a moment forgot that he 


was an American citizen, and that his first 
duty was the observance of the laws of this 
Republic. No, sir; let not their patriotism 
be doubted, even if in a case like this they 
should desire that that friendship which is to 
exist between the American Republic and the 
great German nation on the other side of the 
ocean, @ triendship which may become so 
fruitful of good, should stand upon the firm 
basis of good faith, mutual confidence, and 


| untarnished honor. 


{ deny, however, that the international as- 
pect of this question is by any means the most 


| important. No, sir; it is not. I have con- 


tended from the very first that in moving this 
inquiry nothing was contemplated but the 
vindication of our own laws, and | must con 
fess | was amazed when I heard the Senator 
from New Jersey argue yesterday that be- 
cause the violation of a certain statute here 
did not give offense to Germany, therefore 
it could be of no concern to us. How im- 

the violation of that statute is, 
lam now going to show. 
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1 listened with some amusement the other 
day to the Senator from Indiana, { Mr. Mor 
Ton.}] It will be remembered that | put the 
question to that Senator whether he would 
consider the statute permitting only the sale 
of damaged arms or arms otherwise unsuita 
ble for the use of our Army or militia, violated 
if arms had been sold which were declared 
by the War Department itself fit to be issued 
to our own troops, J 84) | was somewhat 
amused when l put that q iestion to the Sen 
ator from Indiana and I could get neither yes 
nor no from him. I said then, (and I beg 
the Senator's pardon if I imputed motives to 
him which he did not entertain, although there 
was some reason for the supposition,) that the 
Senator declined to answer possibly because 
he was already thinking of what excuse he 
would have to bring forward for the Adminis- 
tration in so deperate an emergency, the vio 
lation of the law being clearly admitied by an 


official declaration. And sure enough, in an 


elaborate speech it was gravely argued by the | 


Senator from Indiana that although the War 
Department declared that certain arms were 
fit for issue to our own troops, yet 


arms under a statute which provided that no 


arins should be sold which were oflicially 


declared suitable for our own troops if there | 


were other arms still more suitable. It was 


a curious specta le; 
look at the surrounding circum- 
read a few para- 
graphs from the official reports of the chief 
of ordnance. In his report for 1869 he said: 


it when we 
stances? Listen while | 


“The operations at the Springfield armory have 
been chiefly continued to tabricating the necessary 
machines, tools, and fixtures required for con- 
verting the Springfi ld rifled muskets into breech- 
loaders, upon the plan recommended by the ord- 
nance board in January, 1868, and approved by 
the Secretary of War; to the conversion of a small 
number of muskets, in execution of the order given 
by the Seeretary of War to alter fifty thousand arms, 
and to cleaning Enfield muskets for sale. The 
Springficld armory is now adequate to the conver- 
sion of two hundred muskets per day of eight 
hours.”’ 


[ read this for the purpose of showing in 
what way breech-loading rifles were produced 
for the use of our troops. It was by convert- 
ing muzzle-loading Springfield muskets into 
breech-loaders. 

Now, sir, | come to the report of 1870 
chief of ordnance then reported as follows; 


“The Springfield breech-loading muskets, with | 


which the troops have been armed for more than 
three years, continue to give satisiaction.”’ 

And the Senator will mark that that is not 
the Springfield musket of 1868, but it is the old 
pattern, for this report was made on the 25th 
of October, 1870. The chief of ordnance says; 

“The Springfield breech-loading muskets with 
which the troops have been armed for more than 
three years" 

Before 1865— 

“continue to give satisfaction. There are about 
thirty-five thousand on hand of the model of 1868. 
Itis believed that the arm is one of the very best 
that has been devised, and it is worthy of considera- 
tion whether the alteration of the Springfield muz- 
zie-loading muskets, upon this system, should not 
be resumed at once at the national armory, which 
otherwise will soon be without orders for work.’”’ 

And now, sir, this having been reported on 
the 25th of October, 1870, it was in the follow- 
ing December that the very same arms were 


sold as unsuitable for the troops of the United | 


States, as the Senator from Jndiana contends. 
But now, sir, comes a still more important 
document. It is the report of 1871, the last. 
Lhe chief of ordnance says: 
“The operations at the Springfield armory have 
been confined chiefly to the conversion of a smali 


number of Springtield rifle-muskets into breech- 
loaders for issue to troops ’’*— 


Mark you— 
“and to the States and colleges; to the manufacture of 


twenty-two thousand Remington rifles for the Navy | 


Department, and three or four kinds of experimental 


the War | 
Department was authorized to sell the same | 


but what shall we say of | 


The | 


| sold in large quantities. 
mean? It means, if it has any sense atall, that || 
only such arms should be sold as are useless | 
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muskets and carbines for comparative trial by troops 
in the field. ‘hree of these systems have been put 


into the hands of the troops, and monthly reports | 


are made to this bureau upon them, as was directed 
by you on my indorsement of July 5, 1870, subinit- 
ting the report of the board of officers of June 10, 


1870. of which Major General Schofield was president. | 


*Itis expected that suflicient information in re- 


gard to these experimental arms will be derived | 


from troops using them to warrant the appointment— 
some time next summer—of the board which is to 


select and recommend to the War Department a | 
breech-loading system for adoption for the military || 


service.” 

And here it appears that before the adoption 
of a breech-loading arm has been definitively 
agreed upon, the Senator from Indiana argues 


that a certain breech-loading arm had to be || 


sold because it was considered unsuitable for 
the troops of the United States. But worse 
than that, sir. I read from the report of the 
chief of ordnance again: 

“It is highly important that this board shall act 


as soon as possible upon the subject, and that a | 


breech-loading system shall be adopted as soon as 
possible, and adhered to until a large number of 
breech-loaders can be made for the Government. 
Now there are less than ten thousand breech-load- 
ing muskets in the arsenals for issue. This number 
of muskets is not half sufficient to supply the States 
with the muskets they are now entitled to receive 
under their apportionment of the permanent appro- 


priation for arming and oonipenns the militia. It | 


is important that the arms of the States should be 
like those used by the Government, and I believe 
the States are anxious to get the same kind of arms. 
For these reasons I have been anxious to furnish 
them, to the extent of heability of the Department 
and of their credits, with arms like those our troops 


are armed with, and I have not been willing to en- | 


This | 


courage any State in getting any other arms, 
Department shou!d, as soon as possible, be placed in 
a condition to fill all proper requisitions by the 
States upon it, and shouldalso have on hand instore 
a large number of breech-loading muskets and ear- 
bines to meet any emergency that may arise. Ten 
years ago’’— 


Mark you— 


“the country felt that not less than a million of 


muskets should be kept instore inthe arsenals. We 1} 


are making very few arms at present, and for the 
reason that no breech-loading arm has yet been 
adopted for our military service.” 


What does this mean? It means, on the 


| showing of the chief of ordnance himself, that 
at this present moment, by the sales of arms 


that have taken place, this country stands to 
such extent disarmed. We are speaking of 
international ditticulties lowering around the 
horizon, how the treaty of Washington is 
to be set. aside, how we may drift into a war, 
and it will not be forgotten that some time 
ago rumors were rife of an impending dif_i- 
culty with Spain. If ruptures had come, what 
would have been our situation? Look once 
more at the statute. What does it mean? 

** Resolved, &c., That the Secretary of War be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to cause to be 
sold, after offer at public sale on thirty days’ notice, 
in such manner and at such times and places, at 


public or private sale, as he may deem most advan- 
tageous to the public interest” — 


What? 
“the old cannen, arms, and other ordnance stores 
now in possession of the War Department which are 
damaged or otherwise unsuitable for the least mili- 
tary service, orfor the militia of the United States.” 

And now we have here an oflicial report 
from the chief of ordnance testifying, in the 
first place, that just when those arms were 
sold the breech-loading arm of 1866, a large 


| quantity of which was disposed of, was still 


in the hands of the troops, and was considered 


/a very good arm; and, secondly, that we want 


a million breech-loading muskets in our arsen- 
als for the purpose of providing against an 
emergency. And justsuch breech-loaders were 


for our troops. Now, what do we want for our 
troops? We want breech loaders, for the 
breech-loader is now the only small arm that 


| has any efliciency upon the battle-field. Gen- 


eral Dyer says we ought to have a million 
of them. How are breech-loaders to be 


| obtained? In the first place, let me tell the 


‘al 


| Mr. EDMUNDS. Andis found to be en 


} 
i} 
| taken. He refers to something else. He me 
1] 


W hat doesthe statute | 


— 
— 


‘ 
Senator from Indiana, by keeping those 


have; andin the second place, by Mann 
turing new ones. or by transforming 
field muskets that are fit for such transtorin 
ation into breech loaders as rapidly as we Sa 
Mr. EDMUNDS. Does it not cost mors : 
make that transformation than to make oa 
arms ? 
Mr.SCHURZ. The chief of ordnanes him. 
| self says that that is the method which has fo, 
la long time been followed at the Springtiely 
| armory. 


We 
_ fae. 
Spring. 


- tirely 
inadequate and too costly. 


Mr. SCHURZ,. I think the Senator jg mic. 
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| in all probability the change of calibers which 

is very costly ; but certainly the Senator from 
| Vermont will not make the Senate belieys 

that it is cheaper to make an entirely new arm 

than to take the stock, the barrel, the lock 
| and the bayonet of an old musket and then 
puta new breech-piece into it, thus transform. 
ing it into a breech-loading arm. 

Now, sir, if you want to appreciate the futility 
of the argument of the Senator from Indiana, 
let me ask him the question whether he would 
consider it safe that all the guns still fit for 
service should be sold, when a new model 
appears preferable, before a sufficient supply 
of arms of that new model can be obtained? 
They are now expecting to change their arms 
in the infantry service of other Governments, 
They do so in Germany. Does he think that 
there would be any Government improvident 
| enough, say Germany, for instance, to dispose 
of the old needle-guns and sell them off before 
they have a sufficient supply of the new gun 
| to arm the military forces of the country? 
Make such a proposition to such a Govern: 
ment and they will denounce it as absurd, as 9 
| positive treachery to the true interests of the 
country ; and I think if the statute which | 
have in my hand had any meaning it was that 
its restrictive clause should prevent just such 
a contingency. 

Now, sir, imagine a war to come on as. 
There will be a cry for arms. We shall labor 
under the same embarrassment under which 
we staggered in the spring of 1861. We shall 
send agents into foreign countries to pick up 
muskets for us. We want guns. Where are 
| they? Once we had a good supply of them 
that might have been transformed into breech- 
| loaders. Where are they? Remington bought 
them and carried them to France. We want 
breech-loaders for our troops. Where are 
they? Once they were in our arsenals, not 
| found unfit, and at that very time in the hands 
| of our troops. We want them, and where are 
they now? Lawyer Thomas Richardson, from 
llion, New York, bought many thousands of 
them, and Remington sent them to France. 
With these arms, described officially by the 
War Department as fit for issue to our own 
| troops, | maintain that the law was sold, and 

with the law and these arms [| maintain that 
the defensive capacity of the country was sold ; 
and if you want the proof of it look into the 
official reports of the chief of ordnance him 
self. 

Where now is the argument of the Senator 
from Indiana that the War Department, under 
a restrictive law expressly forbidding the sae 
| of arms which are fit for issue to our owl 
troops, could still sell-arms which were re 
ported upon by the chief of ordnance himse! 
as fit for issue to our troops? Will the Sena 
| tor from New Jersey still insist that this Viole 
| tion of our own law is of no concern to's 
| because it is of no concern to the Governmeat 
| of Germany? 
| Mr. President, I give notice that I shall move 

















an amendment to this resolution, to inqu't 
also whether breech-loaders and other mus 
kets capable of being transformed into breec* 
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joaders were sold in such numbers as — 
ously impair the defensive capacity of the 
atry incase of war. 
orhere js another point in the speech of the 
Senator from New Jersey to which I desire to 
ror: it ig the general-order business. It has 
aie appeared to me that the President 
a ie United States has friends who lack one 
oer ‘quality of which they stand very much 
> need, and that is, discretion; for if they 
‘iq not lack that quality they surely would 
aa be so zealous in dragging the general-order 
business before the United States Senate. 
“Mr. EDMUNDS. Lask my friend from Mis- 
<oyri whether he counts himself among that 
nome’ {CHURZ. Let me tell the Senator 
f-om Vermont there was only one time when 
| referred to the general-order business, and 
that was when we ordered the investigation 
to be made into the affairs of the New York 
custom-house. 
Mr. EDMUNDS. That does not answer the 
question. 
“Mr, SCHURZ. Since then I have not men- 
tioned it except when I was provoked in reply 
others. 
an <DMUNDS. Iasked the Senator from 
Missouri whether he counted himself among 
the number of those patriots who are friendly 
to the interests of the President in his official 
apacity ? 
; Mr. SCHURZ. Certainly, to the best and 
truest interest of the President I have always 
been friendly. ‘ 
Mr. EDMUNDS. I am glad to know it. 
Mr. SCHURZ. Now, sir, let me restate 
the case. There was a system of robbery in 
New York called the general-order business, 
conducted by two men whose names are 
Leet and Stocking, That general-order busi- 
ness was investigated by acommittee appointed 
by Congress. it was discovered to be a sink 
of iniquity, and that committee made report 
accordingly. The merchants of New York 
protested against it in strong language and 
asked for a change. The Secretary of the 
‘lreasury sent a commission to New York to 
inquire into the same matter. That commis- 
sion reported against it also, and the Secretary 
of the Treasury pronounced his opinion in 
conformity with that report. Then, in discuss- 
ing this matter, I expressed the opinion that 
since the merchants of New York had pro- 
tested against this scandalous abuse, since a 
committee of Congress had investigated it and 
found it to be such, since the Secretary of the 
Treasury had investigated it and pronounced 
his opinion against it, and still that abuse was 
continued, there must be a power sustaining 
it stronger than public opinion as expressed 
by the mercantile community of New York, 
stronger than the committees of Congress, and 
stronger than the Secretary of the Treasury 
himself. For this [have been frequently taken 
to task, and yet nobody has so far been found 
todeny or confute the justice of the conclusion. 
the Senator from New Jersey yesterday at 
last seemed to discover a way out of the diffi- 
culty, at least satisfactory to himself. He 
tells us that that power may be stronger than 
public opinion, stronger than the Secretary of 
the Treasury, stronger than the committees of 
Congress, but still the President may be answer- 
able for nothing, for that power may be even 
‘ironger than the President himself. What 
can this power be? 
_The Senator from New Jersey tells us that 
under the law the collector of the port of New 
tork has the regulation of the warehouses 
under his control, and is responsible for them. 
id T understand him correctly ? 
Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I did not say so. 
Mir. SCHURZ. If the Senator will restate 


‘' own position I shall be very much obliged 
to him, 
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Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I said it had 


been insisted by the collectors that inasmuch | 
as they and their bondsmen were liable for the | 


delivery of goods, the discretion was with them 
as to what rules should be formed ; that the 
Secretary of the Treasury had told me he had 
neither admitted nor denied that to be the law, 
but that he had always felt very much indis- 
posed to make any rules and regulations which 
were contrary to the will and opinion of those 
who had to enforce them, and that recently he 
had had the law examined by one of his law 
officers, and the opinion was given that the law 
was as the collectors had heretofore insisted. 

Mr.SCHURZ. Very well. ‘Then, sir, ac- 


cording to what the Senator from New Jersey 


states, there has long beena doubt as to whether | 
the Secretary of the Treasury—that is to say, | 


the executive department of this Government, 
the Administration—was in any way by law 
authorized to interfere with the arrangements 
made by the collector of customs at New York 
in this respect. Is not that it? I address 
myself to my honorable friend again. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. lI did not hear 
the Senator. 

Mr. SCHURZ. I 


say, according to the 


statement of the Senator from New Jersey, it | 


appears that there has long been a doubt in 
the mind of the Secretary of the Treasury 
whether he himself—that is to say, the exec- 
utive department of this Government—was by 
law authorized to interfere with the arrange- 
ments made by the collector of customs at 
New York in this respect, meaning the ware- 
houses. Is not that it? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. If the Senator 
from Missouri calls on me to reply to him, he 
must let me do itin my own way. The Sen- 
ator is a very dexterous debater; he is a very 
skillful fencer; and, not content with his supe- 
rior skill, he likes to take (and he does it ina 
very friendly way) his opponent by the button 
and lead him to some spot where the sod is a 
little slippery and he has the advantage of the 
ground, and then show the spectators how 
readily he can trip him up. 1 would prefer 
that the Senator make his own argument, and 
if there is anything at the end of it that I 
think needs answering, I will then answer it. 

Mr. SCHURZ. I think the Senator mis- 
takes my purpose altogether. I merely wanted 
to know whether I was stating his position cor- 
rectly, for I was animated by a desire not to 
misinterpret him. If this was so, if there 
was a doubt in the mind of the Secretary of 
the Treasury whether the executive department 
of this Government had any legal power to 
interfere with the arrangements ot the collector 
of customs at New York with reference to the 
warehouses, then the case stands thus: here 
is a great abuse—the general-order business— 
a notorious scandal. ‘The executive depart- 
ment is in doubt whether it is legally author- 
ized to interfere with that system of robbery or 
not, and it would appear that by the executive 
department of this Government for a whole 
year that doubt was resolved in favor of the 
system of robbery. 

Mr. HARLAN. I desire to ask the Sena- 
tor from Missouri a question if he will yield 
for that purpose. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Certainly. 

Mr. HARLAN. He has over and over again 
pronounced the system adopted in New York 
for storing goods on which duty has not been 
paid as a system of robbery and corruption 
which this Government has refused to correct. 
I have not heard him yet state what his plan 
of remedy is. How can these difficulties be 
removed? Has he asa Senator proposed any 
remedy? Has he suggested anyto the execn- 
tive department? 1 want to hear what the 
remedy is. 


at the head of the establishment. 


| made a monopoly in the hands of Leet and 





| plaints were brought forward then that are now 
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Mr. SCHURZ. I will! tell the Senator. In 
the first place, remove the rascals who stand 


Mr. HARLAN. Very well; that dces not 
go to the system itself. It is the system he is 
denouncing, and not the individual men, as | 
understand him. Now, the system is the thing 
found fault with. What is the remedy? 

Mr. SCHURZ. Let me say to the Senator 
from lowa, in the first place, that we are not 
discussing that point; and in the second 
place 

Mr. HARLAN. I supposed we were dis- 
cussing the arms question. 

Mr. SCHURZ. I shall yield to the Senator 
from Iowa as soon as I have finished my sen- 
tence. 

In the second place, the present arrange- 
ments were made not by legislative but by 
executive action, and having been made by 
executive action they could be unmade by 
executive action. 

Mr. HARLAN. When were they made? 

Mr. SCHURZ, The present arrangements 
were made under Collector Grinnell, and the 
general-order business on the Kast river was 





Stocking under Collector Murphy. 

Mr. HARLAN. Long ago! I heard the 
same question discussed on this floor more 
than fifteen years ago, and the very same com- 


being brought forward by the Senator from 
Missouri, as the Globe will show. 

Mr. SCHURZ. The Senator from Iowa 
mistakes the case. A general-order business 
existed before, to be sure, but the general-order 
business was very differently managed from 
what it is now. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. In what respect? 

Mr. SCHURZ. In the first place it was 
more honestly managed ; itwasmore econom- 
ically managed with regard to the merchants ; 
they were not plundered as they are now. 

Mr. HARLAN. If the honorable Senator 
from Missouri will pardon me, that goes to the 
character of the man who is in, and he him- 
self aided to put these men in by his vote 
advising and consenting to their appointment. 
I suppose we are not here to discuss the char- 
acter of the man, but of the system, the abuses 
of the system, which he says is all wrong and 
rotten, which he thinks can be corrected—I 
mean the general-order system. If the gen- 
eral-order business is all wrong and all rotten, 
I want him to state here frankly and openly 
the remedy which he proposes for that system. 
It is an old one. 

Mr. SCHURZ. I have already given him 
one remedy, and that is to remove the rascals 
who stand at the head of it and put honest 
men in their place. Now, the Senator says 
that I am responsible with the rest that they 
were put there. He certainly will not tell me 
that those who are standing at the head of the 
Government warehouses at New York have 
had to pass this Senate for confirmation. 

Mr. HARLAN. ‘The chief has had to pass 
the Senate. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Yes, Collector Murphy had, 
to be sure; and if the Senator wants to know 
by whose vote he was made collector—I am 
not authorized to reveal secrets—not mine, 
though. [Laughter.] No, sir, the systgm, as 
it was before it was made a monopoly, could 
have been managed by honest men in an hon- 
est way, and if it has been mismanaged—— 

Mr. HARLAN. If the Senator will pardon 
me, I want him to state to the Senate distinctly 
what his remedy is. Is this merely acomplaint 





| against some custom-house officer or other, or 


is it the system that he desires to correct? If 


| there is some other plan he desires to propose 
If this general-order system is so || 


to correct the wrong, what is it? We may cavil 


bad, what is the amendment which he pro- || here all day about the character of a man, 


poses to the bad law or the bad rule? 


i| whether he is an honest man or a dishonest 
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man. The House of Representatives can cor- 


} 
| 


1] 
| 


that the committee did propose a remedy last || indeed ready to take him at his Word) thy: 


rect that, perhaps, with the aid of the Senate. || year in their report? 


If men in office have been violating the law and 
have become corrupt, they can be arraigned 
before 


the Senate of the United States, and || 


they can be removed, without the intervention || 


of the Executive. The point is not as to the 
remedy if these men are rotten; but I under- 
stand this part of the discussion to turn on the 


system which has been pronounced here to be || 


rotten from beginning to end. 

Mr. SCHURZ. 1 desire to tell the Senator 
from Iowa that the discussion did not turn 
upon the system, but turned upon the appoint- 


Mr. HARLAN. What was it? 

Mr. SCHURZ. Kead the report; you can 
find it there. I do not want to be led here 
into a discussion of the regulations of the 
custom-house of New York; but I insist that, 


| as has been shown time and again, there is a 


great abuse, a system of robbery conducted in 
the most scandalous manner by gentlemen 
who have been there a year after their scan- 


ere have been exposed in the open 


ments of those identical men who had made | 


the system a system of robbery. 

Mr. HARLAN. I wish toask the Senator, 
then, if he thinks it within the province of the 
Senate of the United States to examine into 
the official character of the civil officers of this 
Government; if we are not overstepping the 
province of the Senate when we undertake to 
examine into the official character of civil offi- 
cers? The Constitution of the United States 
makes the Senate the tribunal for their trial, 
and very clearly points it out to be the duty 
of the members of the House of Representa- 
tives, the Representatives of the people them- 
selves, to arraign civilians who do not do their 
duty. If he wishes to arraigo a civilian and 
put him on trial, is he not overstepping his 
duty as a Senator? 

Mr. SCHURZ. Is the Senator from lowa 
entirely unacquainted with the fact that last 
yeara committee of investigation went to New 
York, investigated this case, and reperted all 
these facts? Is he entirely unacquainted with 
the fact that but a few weeks ago another com- 
mittee of this body sat there and investigated 
this case and the conduct of these very iden- 
tical gentlemen? And now he will come here 
and tell us that, after all these investigations 
have been had, it is entirely improper for us 
to discuss the results of these investigations ! 

Mr. HARLAN. If the Senator desires an 
answer, lam aware of the fact that the honora- 
ble Senator himself was a member of the com- 


mittee that was supposed to have investigated | 


these wrongs of which he complains, and | 
have not yet seen the bill brought in by him 
for the correction of the evil. The committee 
report a state of facts and propose no remedy. 
It is the remedy I[ call for. [ wish to know 
how he proposes to correct these evils. He 
says they exist, he seems to think them inhe- 
rent in the general-order business. Now, what 
is the means he proposes for their correction? 
Is it'merely the removal of an incumbent? Is 
the system good enough in itself? Has he 
any remedy to propose? 

Mr. SCHURZ. Mr. President, I think we 
all feel for the embarrassment under which the 
Senator labors. Here is a great abuse ex- 
posed ; here are persons in question who were 
put there by the executive department of this 
Government, persons of whom we know that 


light of day; and the question is this: wheth- 
er the executive department of the Govern- 
ment hada right to interfere with it, and is 
therefore in any way responsible for it or not? 
That is the question. 

Mr. HARLAN. The Senator is evading 
the whole question. ‘There is no question as 
to the right of the President of the United 
States to propose a new incumbent. He can 


| do that any day, and with the concurrence of 


the Senate substitute one man for another. 


| If it is merely the character of the incumbent 
| with which the Senator finds fault, the remedy 


is easy; but I have understood him all along 
to denounce the general-order seysiem as 
something within the range of correction by 
parliamentary bodies, by the Legislature of 
the United States, by the concurrent action 
of the Senate and House of Representatives. 
Now I want him to propose his remedy. | 
want to know what it 1s. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Now, sir, let me ask the 
Senator from lowa, if I were entirely ignorant 
of all these things, if | had no remedy to pro- 
pose, if I had never thought of it, would that 
be a justification to the executive department 
of this Government for permitting scandalous 
abuses to go on in the custom-house at New 


York? 


| robbers. 


Mr. HARLAN. Ohno, Mr. President, nor 
do I[ believe that he ever has. This is a ques- 
tion of fact about which there may be differ- 
ence of opinion. The Senator says they are 
I do not believe they are robbers. 


| We have no evidence before the Senate that 


| they are robbers. 


Sarely if the House of Rep- 


| resentatives had that evidence before them, if 


the Executive failed to perform his duty, the 
names of those men would be presented here 
as criminals at your bar, and we should be 
called on in our judicial capacity to try the 
very question that the Senator raises. 

Mr. SCHURZ. The Senator from Iowa 
does not seem to understand that these officials 
are by no means officers of the United States 
Government whose nominations have to pass 
through this body. Not one of them. ‘They 
are simply designated as the keepers of ware- 
houses, 


Mr. HARLAN. But they are being kept 


_ in by men who are officers of the United States. 


they have had their hands elbow deep in the | 


pockets of the merchants of New York, and 
in Order to divert our attention from that 
point—— 

Mr. HARLAN. I will not allow the Sen- 
ator to escape the point I present. Has he 
proposed a remedy ? 

Mr, SCHURZ. There is a bill before the 


. . : : . . 
Senate now which probably will furnish a very | 


good remedy. 

Mr. HARLAN. 
Senator ? 

Mr. SCHURZ, 
brought in by me? 

Mr. HARLAN. 


Senator has not been able thus far, although a 


[s it necessary it should be 
[ Laughter. } 


Was it brought in by the | 


Perhaps not, because the | 


member of that committee, to propose a rem- | 
edy. He is happy in denunciation ; but itis the || 


remedy which he proposes that I desire to hear. 


Mr, SCHURZ. 


Does not the Senator know | 


Mr. SCHURZ. 


Precisely. 
Mr. HARLAN. 


The Senator cannot evade 


| the question in that way. 


Mr. SCHURZ. Ah, sir; and that is the 
question which by no means I want to evade. 
‘That is justthe point I have been always insist- 
ing upon. 


Mr. HARLAN. If an officer of this Gov- 


| ernment purposely keeps in suberdinates who 


are corrupt, known to be corrupt, can he him- 
self be an honest man? 

Mr. SCHURZ. Ah! I donot know whether 
the Senator from Iowa is aware of what he is 
saying. He is knocking the whole argument 
of the Senator from New Jersey into pi. There 
is nothing left of it. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. HARLAN. Doubtless the honorable 
Senator from Missouri is very happy. 

Mr. SCHURZ. The Senator from New 
Jersey argued yesterday that those high in 
power were not to be held responsible for the 
remaining of bad persons in such places, while 
the Senator from lowa tells me (and I am 
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they are responsible. 
Mr. HARLAN. The Senator shalj not 
probably he will be courteous—misreprese., 


me. 
Mr. SCHURZ. Certainly not. 
Mr. HARLAN. I did not say that the o);.; 
custom-house officer at New York is an ¢ * 
of the United States and these appointe. 


" 
cer 


© are 


orable Senator from New Jersey, he dig »,. 
raise the question of the power of the coljom), 
of New York over his subordinates, but | 
raised the question of the power of the Presi. 
dent of the United States over this 


. : Subjecs 
under the existing law. It 1B a questi - 
| whether Congress has not put this power ro 


clusively in the hands of the collector: by 
he has not suggested the question that th, 
collector is not responsible under the law #» 
the conduct of his appointees. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Mr. President—~— 

Mr. SHERMAN. [ do not wish to jntoy. 
fere in this debate at all, but I see that bo 
Senators appear to be somewhat at a lps 
about the law. I think, perhaps, I might 
well now correct them and state the precise 
There is no doubt about the power of 
the Secretary of the ‘l'reasury over the gener| 
warehouse system at the ports of entry unde 
an old act, which I will now read: — 

**All stores hereafter rented by the collector 
naval officers, or surveyor, shall be on public x. 
count, and paid for the collector as such, and sha 
be appropriated exclusively to the use of reeciy. 
ing foreign merchandisg, subject, as to the rates of 
storage, to regulation by the Secretary of the Treas. 
ury. 

There is no doubt that this law covers the 
general power over the warehouse systew; 
but the system of general-order warehouses 
has grown up under the changes in our com 
mercial marine, caused by the arrival of steam 
ers that must within forty-eight hours unload 


Guy 


and those goods are under the custody of the 


| collector of the port, and he is responsibl 


for their custody. 

Now let me go a little further: when the 
abuses were disclosed by the investigating 
committee a year ago, the complaints of many 
merchants came to the proper committee o! 
this body, and many persons directed their at 
tention to the correction of what were calle! 
the abuses of the general-order system ; tha! 
is, improper charges made for the custody o! 
goods that came in without any general direc 
tion as to the place where they were to bi 
stored. Various projects were proposed at dif 
ferent times, and finally they were embodied 
in a bill introduced by the Senator from New 
York, not now in his seat, [Mr. Fentos,) # 
the beginning of the last session of Congress 
on the 18th of March, 1871. This bill, mode 
up mainly by the efforts of persons in busivess 
in New York, was introduced into this boy 
and referred to the Committee on Finance. 
It was there examined in November svt 
December last. It was early reported back 
here with amendments, and while all this Loug 
debate has been going on, and while two com 
mittees of investigation have been, one orgs! 
ized and another proposed, up to this hour ¥e 
have never had an opportunity to test li 
sense of the Senate upon the merits of th 
bill. Now, the remedy proposed is contaiwe 
in this section of the bill: 


Sxc. 13, That the Secretary of the Treasury 50% 
from time to time, make such regulations as he way 
deem necessary for the conduct and managent 
of the bonded warehouses, general order stores, 
other depositories of the imported merchanil 
throughout the United States; all regulations” 
orders issued by collectors of customs 12 regare 
thereto shail be subject to revision, alteratio) | 
revocation by him; and no warehouse shall * 
bonded and no general-order store established "™ 
out his authority and approval. 


In other words, it transfers the whole ne 
over all these warehouses to the Secretar)” 
the Treasury, the collector of the port of ** 
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York now claiming an absolute power to con- 
trol these warehouses; and the President of 
the United States can exercise no power over 
ye collector in the exercise of his legal fanc- 
aed except the power of removal. I believe 
se will be conceded on all hands. I doubt 
-, gach whether the law does give to the 
« om-house officer in New York the power 
ie claims; he has always claimed that power, 
~ od one section of this bill tranfers the power 
‘om him to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
who will be responsible. ; 

Mr, SCHURZ. Iam very much obliged to 
the Senator from Obio for his explanation. I 
would ask only this question of him, if I may 
have his attention for a moment. lt appears 
from the testimony given by Mr. Lydecker that 


wl 


the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury | 
is required when persons are designated to be | 


put in charge of the warehouses. Is that so? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have already read this 
law as to the general warehouses, but these 
are not the general-order stores. That general- 
order business, though not to its present vol- 
ume, has existed I suppose forty years to some 
extent; when goods are not claimed within a 
certain time, when the consignee does not 
apply and pay the duties, they go into general- 
order store or general-order warehouses. That 
generul-order system has grown into magnitude 
only within a few years on account of steam 
navigation. 

Mr. SCHURZ. I understand. Iasked the 
question merely for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing whether the opinion which was expressed 
in the investigation was correct, that Leet and 
Stocking were never legally designated because 
the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury 
was wanting. That, however, I consider for 
my argument an immaterial point. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Ido not think the Sec- 
retary has any power over them. They are 
simply agents of the collector for the custody 
of merchandise. ‘They are so regarded. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Now we are told that the 
general-order business is a mere administrative 
detail left to the collector of the port of New 
York; but when that general-order business 
transforms itself into a machinery by which 
the mercantile community of New York is 
plundered, must then that general order busi- 
ness and the persons in charge of it be still 
tolerated for a year in the positions which 
they hold after the whole scandal has been 
exposed ? 
branch of this Government is entirely power- 
less in the premises? Can absolutely nothing 
be done? 

It may be said that the collector has direct 
control over these parties. Suppose he has; 
but who has control of the collector? Is there 
no way of reaching the collector? If it turns 
out that the collector maintains a system which 
is a flagrant and scandalous public abuse, will 
you tell me that the importance of Mr. Mur- 
phy’s remaining there was so great that even 
the worst things could go on under him and 
yet the Government could not lay its hands 
upon him? You tell me that the President 
of the United States and the Secretary of the 

treasury had absolutely no power over the 
subject? Why, sir, we know that Mr. Leet 
went to New York armed with a letter of rec- 
ommendation written by the President, and 
that he obtained control over the general-order 
dusiness in consequence of that letter of rec- 
ommendation. Will you make an intelligent 
people believe that another letter written by 
‘he President of the United States to the col- 
“ctor would not be powerful enough to put 

£et outof the way and to end the scandalous 
abuse carried on by him? Will you make the 
people believe that the President would go to 
ollector Murphy and pray him earnestly to 
pat an end to those scandalous practices, and 
when Murphy refused to do it, the President 


Will it be said that the Executive | 
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of the United States would modestly bow his 
head in submission if he earnestly desired that 
the abuse be abolished? 


Sir, if the President | 


of the United States, knowing of those scan- | 


dalous practices, was opposed to them, and 
Tom Murphy for them, was not there a very 
simple way of correcting the mischief? Men 


have been dispossessed of their offices for causes || 


far less connected with the interests of the 
public service. 
tain Leet and Stocking in their places and 
evil practices against the wish of the Presi- 
dent, there was not the remotest reason why 
his official head should not have been as cheap 
as the official heads of other people. 

But, sir, Murphy was not removed. A whole 
year after a committee of Congress had laid 


open the whole scandal before the eyes of the | 


world, Leet and Stocking were still pocket- 
ing the money of the mercantile community, 
Murphy was still there, and finally he resigned 
of his own accord, and received a letter from 
the President assuring him that he enjoyed his 
utmost confidence and had the approval of his 
official conduct? 

Mr. HARLAN. 
the Senator 

Mr. SCHURZ. Certainly not. 

Mr. HARLAN, I wish he would state spe- 
cifically what these wrongs were and how he 
supposes they could be remedied. What were 
these wrongs of which he has now complained 
committed by Leet and Stocking? 

Mr. SCHURZ. 





which prevailed under Leet and Stocking the 
remedy was the simplest in the world; that 


was, to turn the rascals out and put honest | 


men in their places. 
Mr. HARLAN. What was it? 
they do that was so wrong? 
Mr. SCHURZ. 


What did 


that was taken by the investigating committee 
in New York. 

Mr. HARLAN. No; he may sum it up in 
a few words. 

Mr. SCHURZ. It has been spread broad- 
cast all over the country. Merchant after 
merchant was before the committee showing 
bills of overcharges which had extracted money 
from their pockets. 

Mr. HARLAN. What does the honorable 
Senator mean by overcharges—more than they 
had a right to charge under the rules? 

Mr. SCHURZ. Yes, sir; more than they 
had a right to charge. _ 

Mr. HARLAN. Under the rules? 

Mr. SCHURZ. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HARLAN. Will the honorable Sen- 


If Murphy wanted to main- | 


1 have already told the | 
Senator that as for the scandalous system | 


I do not think I shall have | 
to lay before the Senator here all the testimony | 





If it is no interruption to | 





ator tell how much they had a right to charge, | 


and what the excesses were, so that we may 
know what the evil is? 
Mr. SCHURZ. Does the Senator think he 


can make a point upon me here by forcing me 


to go back into the custom-house regulations || which prevented them from doing it. 


and showing him point by point what the whole | 


country knows? 

Mr. HARLAN. Not at all. I supposed 
the Senator was speaking as a legislator, that 
he wanted not only to exhibit facts, but to in- 
form the Senate, and as he has examined this 
subject thoroughly, was a member of the com- 
mittee that has made the report, and is doubt- 
less familiar with every point in the report, I 
supposed he would be able to state in a few 
words what the evil is, the personal evil of 
which he complains, and how he proposes to 
remedy that evil. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Have I not told the Sen- 
ator already that twice the matter has been 


investigated by committees of Congress, twice || 


the fact has been elicited that overcharges 
were made by Leet and Stocking amounting 


to double the sum that was formerly charged || 


for the same service? 
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Mr. HARLAN. ‘Formerly charged.’’ I 
want to know what they had a right to charge 
under the rules, and what were the rules. Did 
they violate any rules, or had they a right to 
charge what they pleased? Was it a matter 
of mere discretion with these storehouse-keep- 
ers, or were there rules that required them to 
charge only specific sums or maximum sums 
on parcels of goods? I desire to know what 
the exact information is which the Senator can 
impart on that point. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Does the Senator from 
Iowa imagine that by such questions which I 
may answer or not, for I might answer them 
if | wanted, I shall permit myself to be drawn 
off from the course of my argument; or that he 
can obfuscate the minds of the American peo- 
ple concerning the abuses that have béen 


Mr. HARLAN. No; nor have I any desire 
todo so. I have stated that this system has 
existed certainly for a long number of years, 
ever since I have occupied a seat on this floor, 
now seventeen years. The very complaints 
the honorable Senator is now making were 
made under the administration of Franklin 
Pierce; then under the administration of 
Now, I want to know what 
new cause of complaint the Senator has found. 
He says this general-order system is all wrong. 
Now it is narrowed down to some wrongdoing 
ou the part of two men called Leet and Stock- 
ing. 1 want to know what the wrongs perpe- 
trated by them are that are incapable of cor- 
rection. If two committees of the Houses of 
Congress have ascertained what they are, and 
the honorable Senator was a member of one 
of those committees, and is familiar with the 
facts, it certainly would not be embarrassing 
to him to state exactly what they are; 

Mr. SCHURZ. No, sir, it is not, I will tell 
the Senator, and I tell him also that he cannot 
draw me off from the course of my argument. 

Mr. HARLAN. Nor have Il any desire to 
do so. 

Mr. SCHURZ. The old charges were per 
package from seventy-five cents to $1 26, for 
which Leet and Stocking charge from $1 50 to 
50; and if the Senator wants to inform 
himself on the subject, let him read the report 
of the committee, as I have done, and which 
he ought to have read before. 

Mr. HARLAN. They might charge how 
much on a package under the law and under 
therule? ‘lhat is the question I want answered 
first. Then I want in the next place to know 
how much did they charge and collect. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Well, sir, I think if the 
Senator from lowa has demonstrated any- 
thing he has demonstrated that, although hav- 





| ing taken up so much of my time, he has not 


been able to deny that if the executive depart- 
ment of this Government wanted to put an 
end to this scandalous practice as carried on 
by these two men, there was no lack of power 


Mr. HARLAN. Oh no, that was no part 
of my purpose; but if the Executive should 
fail to do it, the House of Representatives and 
Senate could do it. 

Mr. SCHURZ. No, it was not a part of 
his purpose, but he has most admirably suc 
ceeded in making that demonstration. Now, 
sir, is there anybody who will say that if the 


| President had been determined to abolish this 


thing, he could not have found means to do it? 

Mr. HARLAN. Why, Mr. President, no- 
body calls that in question; but it is a ques- 
tion of fact I want information on. He says 
there were abuses there committed by Leet 


‘| and Stocking that somebody has refused to 


correct, and that somebody is guilty of a great 
wrong; he thinks the President should have 
corrected it. I want to know, then, what the 
abuse was. 


Mr. SCHURZ. I have alr. ady referred the 
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Senator from Iowa to the reports of the com- || 


mittees. 
it is his fault and not mine, and he cannot call 
upon me here to read to him the evidence 
which is contained in them. 

Mr. HARLAN. If the honorable 
declines to give the information, of course I 
have not another word to ay. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Does the Senator from Iowa 


Q "ae 
senator 


If he has not studied those reports, | 


j 


uppose I would now go into a general exposi- | 


tion of the details connected with the general- 
order business in New York? 

Mr. HARLAN. Oh,no; but the honorable 
Senator, we all know, could statein a sentence 
what this evil is. He could tell 
rules are, how much a storekeeper or ware- 
house-keeper had the right to charge on pack- 
ages. Then he could tell from his memory, 
doubtless, how much they did charge; and in 
this way we could 
which complaint has been made. 


Mr. SCHURZ. Have | not already done so? 


Mr. HARLAN, 
Mr. SCHURZ, 


Not that I have heard. 


us what the || 


see what this abuse is, of 


Not only has the Senator | 


from lowa not read the reports, but he has not 


even listened to what I have said. 
Mr. HARLAN. IL have tried to listen. 
Mr. SCHURZ. 


remarking to him that he would not succeed in 


kindness of heart, I would tell him that the old 
charges were regularly from seventy-five cents 
to $1 25a package, and that charges have been 
made by Leetand Stocking from $1 50 to $2 50. 
I made that statement, and the Senator from 
lowa goes on arguing that he wants to know 
what the damage is. If he wants to know 
beyond this, let him look into the reports. 

Mr. HARLAN. LButthe honorable Senator 
does not tell us whether the charges which he 
named are regulated by rule. He says they 
charge mi some cases two dollars a package. 
1 want to know what rules there are that 
regulate those prices, or whether it is merely 
discretionary with Leet & Stocking. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Nobody certainly will charge 
me with a want of courtesy if 1 am now determ- 
ined to put an endtothis. I have been inter- 
rupted by the Senator from lowa now at least 
a score of times; I have given him informa- 
tion, yielded to his inquiries, and all that, I 
arguing upon one point and he arguing upon 
another. 

Mr. HARLAN. I wish to beg the Senator’s 
pardon if it has been inconvenient to him. 

Mr. SCHURZ. It was not the least incon- 
venience as far as argument was concerned ; 
but certainly it was taking up time for nothing, 
for if the Senator from lowa really does think 
that the people of the United States do not 
know what the abuses of the New York gen- 
eral-order business are, J feel certain he will 
find himself grievously mistaken. If he does 
not know it himself, it is a state of innocence 
which is entirely inconceivable under circum- 
stances such as the present. [ Laughter. ] 

No, sir; I donot think there isa man inthe 
United States who can be made to believe that 
if in the highest quarters of this Government 
there had been a determination to put an end 
to those abuses there was any lack of power 
which prevented that determination from being 
carried out; and if the excuse of a want of 
power is brought forward, permit me to use a 
vulgar expression, which I am loth to do, the 
subterfuge is altogether ‘‘ too thin.’’ 

Sir, 1 am very glad to see at last that some 
preparations are made to putan end to this scan- 
dal. Into-day’s papers we read thata promise is 
made of refomm, and I am indeed glad that the 
President of the United States, after a year 
of painful disappointment, has at last found a 
collector before whom he does not bow his head 
in vain when heasks for the abolition of abuses. 
[ Laughter. ] 


| have said to him—al ways | 


Now, sir, I am through with this matter, and 
I need not say that I have occupied far more 
time than I intended. 


'remarks in half an hour, but other Senators 


have spoken as much as I, if not more. 

| wish to say to the honorable Senator from 
Iowa that I did not mean any discourtesy to 
him when stopping his interruptions, but he 
ought to remember also that he was a member 
of the present investigating committee, and 
he ought to be better informed about the sub- 
jects which that committee inquired into. 

Mr. HARLAN. [I did not understand the 
honorable Senator as having intended any dis- 
courtesy. IL only apologized for myself, as I 
supposed he thought I had taken up too much 
of his time. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Mr. President, there was 
another remark made by the Senator from 
New Jersey to which | wish to say a few words 
in reply, especially as the same subject was 


| alluded to before by the Senator from Indiana, 


and was used as one of the principal points in 
his argument. It was said—and in all proba- 
bility in order to discredit me before the pub- 
lic opinion of the country—I had already 
declared that I would not vote for President 
Grant if renominated. I admitted at thetime 


|| this was true; and now the Senator from New 
drawing me off from the line of my argument— | 
that for his own information, and out of pure | 











Jersey will certainly find no fault with me if I 
briefly restate the reasons which I gave when 
1 made that public declaration. It was at 
Chicago, and in the speech I delivered there 
I spoke as follows. I had been discussing the 
action of the President in the St. Domingo 
case, the orders that went forth to our naval 
squadron there to interfere by force of arms, 


|| not only in case of a conflict between Hayti 


and St. Domingo, but also in case-of a revo- 
lutionary uprising inside of the republic of St. 
Domingo against the Government of Baez. 
After having characterized that as a flagrant 
violation of the Constitution and a usurpation 
of the war power, I went on 4o say: 

‘“*The power to involve the country in war is a 
power of tremendous responspbility. It cannot be 
circumscribed too carefully, nor too conscientiously 
guarded against abuse. That this power was taken 
trom the executive and confided to the legislative 
branch of the Government was one of the most im- 
portant changes in the theories of constitutional 
government; it was essentially a republican pro- 
vision, for which we gratefully remember the fathers 
of our Constitution. And here we stand before a 
naked usurpation of this power; a usurpation which 
only through a fortunate accident failed to be the 
cause of bloodshed. When our ships of war had 
sailed with the President’s orders it was beyond his 
power to prevent a hostile collision. Any Haytien 
adventurer might have brought it about. It will 
not do to say that a little war with Hayti would 
have followed. 

‘** There are no little wars’’ says the Duke of Wel- 
lington. A little war with Hayti! France sacri- 
ficed the flower of its revolutionary army—the army 
of the Rhine—in a war with Hayti. Wewould be 
victorious, but to what purpose? There stands the 
naked usurpation. No public danger provoked it; 
no public interest was served by it; no publie voice 
called forit. The honor of the country would have 
been far better guarded without it. Notthe shadow 
of a valid justification excuses it. A naked act of 
usurpation performed merely to further a favorite 
scheme of the White House. And for this the Con- 
stitution was violated, and the peace of the country 
endangered. And can such an act pass without the 
most evergetic opposition of Congress, and without 
emphatic public condemnation? It would almost 
seem so. And more than this, the same officer of the 
Government who was guily of thisact is heldup bya 
great many asthe man above all others to be rein- 
vested with the power and honor of the national 
Executive. Do you know what that means? We 
are living in a country where precedent often, but 
too often, acquires the authority of law on constitu- 
tional rule. What isa mere fact to-day is apt to be 
looked upon as law to-morrow. If this act of usurp- 
ation passes without authoritative censure, thus 
passing as a precedent into our history, future Pres- 
idents and their sycophants will find therein sufli- 
cient proof that a President may arrogate to himself 
such a power, for President Grant had done so, and 
done so not only with impunity, but the American 
poopie, after he had done so had again rewarded 
1im with the highest honors of the Republic. 

* And what willthat signify ? That henceforward a 
most flagrant and willful breach of the Constitution 
by « President will be considered no reason why the 
same position of trust and power should not be con- 
fided to him again. And when the Republican 


I expected to finish my | 
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party will meet in national convention to Select 
candidate for the Presidency, the question wills 
merely be, do we prefer this man to any other tho’ 
mentioned? but the question will be, are won! 
pared to sanction executive usurpation With oy 
approval, asa party? Are we prepared to ask. 
people to establish and sanction a precedent whi.’ 
strikes at the very foundation of republican goyo,,. 
ment? = 
_** May the party whose public services form 80 bri) 
liant a part of the history of this Republie yo. ; 
with sucha descent! Ifsuch a question shoy 
be submitted to the people, it is to be hoped 
sake of constitutional liberty in this country and jy 
the world, that the American nation will not hes 
tate to give an answer worthy of a free people, |; 
the American people love their institutions they Ww 
never allow their Presidents to grow so great tha: 
they may wantonly trifle with the fundamenta| laws 
of the Republic. ’ 
*T have been severely censured and attacked f», 
my attitude in this affair. That cannot touch we. 
But when a respectable Republican journal sun. 
mons Mr. SuMNER and myself to compose our per- 
sonal differences with the President for the sake of 
the public interest, it deserves an answer, I will 
give it for myself individually. I cannot under. 
stand this view of — affairs. I know of no ner. 
sonal differences that could influence my politica] 
attitude. My personal relations with the Presiden: 
were never other than friendly. I complain of 
nothing. And were it otherwise I would certainly 


re 


Ot end 
d ever 
for the 


| lose my self-respect if, on account of a persona! 


resentment, I found myself capable of attacking the 
policy of the President. Butif the President wers 
my dearest and most intimate friend, this friendship 
would not restrain me from opposing a violation of 
the Constitution. I do not view the great battles oj 
politics as a comedy, wherein We see fit to play at 
pouting in one act and reconciliation in the next, 
To me it is a serious, sacred task. I know only 
right and duty. Ishould have been but too happy 
if [could have contributed to the end that this 
Administration should prove a blessing in every 
direction, and I hoped as much. [ am fully con- 
scious of my responsibility when I speak ofa yiola- 
tion of the Constitution. I should never have spoken 
of ithad I not deemed _it my duty and were [ not 
profoundly in earnest. It is my conviction, a con- 
viction conscientiously formed, that this is a vio- 
lation of the Constitution in its most important 
point, which the people cannot willingly suffer to 
pass without encouraging the undermining of their 
constitutional rights piece by piece, and without 
dropping into the dangerous habit of submission t 
the arbitrary freaks of personal government. [am 
not the man to change my convictions like a pair 
of gloves. Let them prove to me that I am in the 
wrong, and all differences are composed. But until 
then I shall not cease to battle against sanctioning 
this precedent, either through Congress or through 
the people, with all the energy of my nature. | 
shall not cease to strive that this precedent may 
annulled by the proper authority as long as | have 
a voice to speak or a pen to write. I cannot, [shail 
not indorse a violation of the Constitution, in is 
most vital part by supporting, under any e- 
stances, the candidacy for reélection of the Fres- 
ident who perpetrated it.” 

These, sir, were the reasons which I then 
gave, and in thecorrectness of those reasons | 
believed then and I believe now, and I may 
say that when we discussed this subject in the 
Senate, I heard no argument which would in 
the least effect my convictions concerning this 
matter. Has the violation of the Constitution 
in this instance been successfully denied? 
‘That successful refutation is unknown to me 
and it isunknown to the country. It has been 

ating 

asserted that because I have made that declara- 
tion I was on the point of going over to the 

° . Oa 
Democratic party. The Senator from ‘ev 
Jersey may set his soul at rest, and so may the 
Senator from Indiana. I shall not go over to 
the Democratic party. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. 
such statement? 

Mr. SCHURZ. I understood the Senator 
from New Jersey to say so. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. 
one word on that subject. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Then I am glad to adm 
that I misunderstood the Senator. Certai'y 
the remarks made by the Senator from Ind 
ana left that inference so strongly that ther? 


was no escape from it. I reiterate ~~ - 
neve 





Did I make ary 


I did not say 


intended to do so, and I have no such inten 


tion now. But my resolution is firm not ' 


vote for a candidate for the Presidency whose 
election would, as I am honestly convinced; 
be a danger and a misfortune for the countty 
and for the cause of constitutional government; 
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an good a Republican as there is 


‘ting for as . 
— General Grant. 


this floor while opposing 
‘Applause in the galleries. | : 
‘The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. An- 
eyoxy in the chair. ) The Sergeant-at-Arms 
will arrest persons who have manifested dis- 

-jer in the galleries, and if they cannot be 
* nested it Will only be on account of the failure 
“fthose around them to identify them ; and if 
‘hoy be not identified, the Chair will order 
ihe entire galleries to the right of the Chair to 
ve cleared. : 

Mr. SCHURZ. And now, sir, I shall not 
‘mitate the example of others in going over 
ihe whole political field. I may express my 
opinions upon several subjects that have been 
discussed here upon another and more fitting 
oecasion. The Senator from New Jersey 
yesterday closed his speech with a somewhat 
jigh-flown eulogy on the President, a eulogy 
which, let me say, we heard yesterday from 
jis lips by no means for the first time. I find 
no fault with him, for I suppose his lips are 
merely running over with what his heart is so 
(yll of. He must pardon meif I cannot share 
in the gushing fervor of his worship. I believe 
when all the stock of panegyric is exhausted, 
that then the people of the United States are 
till entitled to ask some questions. I remem- 
ber the time, and it was at the very commence- 
nent of my senatorial career, when we dis- 
cussed here the repeal of the tenure-of-oflfice 
law, and when Mr. Fessenden, whose name 
and memory we all revere, made a remark 
which went straight to my heart; for the edi- 
fication of the Senate permit me to read it. 
He said : 

“I think the day has gono by when with good 
taste we here in the Senate—men of some conse- 
quence, representing States of this Union, consider- 
ing ourselves great men in our way—should think it 
necessary to be continually slabbering the President, 
and talking about his victories and his battles, and 
ill that sort of thing. Sir, he has ceased to be a 
general, in the ordinary sense of the word; he is 
nothing now but President of the United States.” 

And whatever you may say of William Pitt 
Fessenden, all of us who knew him will admit 
that he was aman. The Senator from New 
Jersey also alluded very touchingly to the men 
on the farms and in the workshops, how they 
would cast aside the report of these debates 
and say, ‘What of it? we know the great 
warrior who saved us at Vicksburg and Kich- 
mond, andin him our faith will remain fixed.”’ 
Sir, let me tell the Senator that the men on 
the farms and in the workshops are freemen, 
and have the intelligence and pride of free- 
men. They see no man so high above them 
that they would bow their heads to the dust. 
They are grateful for the capture of Vicksburg 
and for the victory of Richmond; but they 
know also that Vicksburg is no longer to be 
captured, and that no hostile army intrenched 
around Richmond is now to be beaten. They 
know that what the country now stands most 
in need of is free, honest, and pure govern- 
ment. If the Senator from New Jersey is 
ready to appeal to the people, so, sir, am I. 














Sales of Arms to French Agents. 


SPEECH OF HON. H. W. CORBETT, 
OF OREGON, 
{NY THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
February 29, 1872. 
The Senate having under consideration the res- 


lution in relation to the sale of arms to French 
agents— 


Mr. CORBETT said: 
Mr, PRESIDENT: This discussion has now 
progressed since the 13th of February. Some 


*venteen days have elapsed. I think every 
Senator will acknowledge that the subject has 


Sales of Arms t 








been fally investigated, that all the evidence 
which is likely to be adduced upon the subject, 


mittee appointed by it, has been presented. 
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o French Agents—Mr. Corbett. 


tl 
1} 
whether before the Senate or before a com- | 


For that reason I shall offer a resolution as a || ; 
| these accounts, for the simple reason that some of 


substitute for that of the Senator from Massa- 


chusetts, setting forth in the preamble the facts || 


in this case as I understand them; and if I 
can succeed in showing the Senate that those 
facts are true, I shall ask them to accept that 
resolution as a substitute for the one now 
before it. Before proceeding to address the 
Senate on the subject, I ask the Secretary to 
read the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Ay- 
THONY in the chair.) The Senator from Ore- 
gon offers a resolution as a substitute for the 
pending resolution, which will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Whereas it is probable, from evidence adduced 
before the Senate in the debate upon the resolution 


offered on the 12th day of February in relation to the 
sale of arms, that Messrs. Remington & Sons did 


agree with the French officials that they would buy | 


arms directly from the Government of the United 
States, and that they would charge them only a 
commission for the purchase of the same; and 
whereas it appears from evidence that they did pur- 
chase from our Government fifty thousand Spring- 
field muskets, cleaned and repaired, on the 28th of 
September, 1870, at five dollars each; and whereas 
toward the middle of October, 1870, it appears from 
the evidence that Messrs. Remington & Sons were 
discovered to be agents of the French Government; 
and whereas the Secretary of War refused to receive 


their bids thereafter for any arms whatever, but did || 


from other merchants at much higher prices; and 
whereas it is, and has been since the close of the 
war, the desire of this Government to dispose of its 
useless and undesirable arms, and to replace them 
with the latest improved and most efficient weapons; 
and whereas the Secretary of War has by such sales 
slaced in the Treasury about thirteen million dol- 
ioe thereby reducing the burdens of the people 
to that extent; and whereas this money is fully ac- 
counted for; and whereas there is no evidence to 
show that the Secretary of War knowingly sold arms 
to either of the belligerent Powers, France or Prus- 
sia, but directly to the contrary; and whereas no 
official complaints have been laid before this Gov- 
ernment by France respecting any transactions had 
by it, if any it may have had, with agents in the 
United States: Therefore, 


mental to the best interests of this Government to 
waste further time upon this subject. 

And be it further resolved, That after a full, open, 
and fair discussion of this matter for days and weeks, 
the War Department has been fully vindicated. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. President, it 
charged by Senators on this floor that a large 
amount of arms had been disposed of to the 
French Government, and that there was a large 
discrepancy between the amount received by 
the Secretary of War and the amount paid into 
the Treasury of the United States. ‘That was 
the ostensible charge with which these gen- 
tlemen set out, the main charge against the 
Administration. ‘That charge was practically 


from Massachusetts and the Senator from Mis- 
souri after the true facts had been produced 
by the Senator from Vermont [ Mr. Epmunps ] 
on the 16th of February. He then showed 
most clearly that the Secretary of the Treas- 


of the United States, and that there was no 
discrepancy, and I understand that the Sena- 
tors supporting this resolution are fully satis- 
fied on that point. For this reason, I see no 
need of investigation as to that fact. 
lowing, which appears in the Globe, fully 
justifies this statement : 


“*Mr. Epmunps. 


the time of the Senate on this subject? 

““Mr. Morton. Certainly. 

**Mr. Epmunps. I wish to inform him, the Sen- 
ate, and the Senator from Missouri, all three, that 
if anybody will look at the accounts, which I tried 
to persuade the Senator from Missouri to look at 
yesterday, and which I hold in my hand, he will 
perceive that there is not even an apparent discrep- 
ancy; that the sum of $8,000,000 that so much fuss 
has been made about 
account from the receipts of cash into the Treasury, 
and does not represent a single dollar of this ord- 
nance money at all, but represents the settlement 
of old Army accounts. 


Be it resolved, That it is inexpedient and detri- | 


vas | 


abandoned, as I understand, by the Senator | 


The fol- | 


: May I make a remark to my | 
friend just there, because I do not intend to occupy 


is in an entirely different | 





SENATE, 


_ ‘Mr. Scuurz. Now, with the permission of the 
Senator from Indiana, let me say to the Senator 
from Vermont that the Secretary of the Treasury 
himself admitted that although the accounts were 
all right, yet not_all the money turned into the 
Treasury by the War Department did appear upon 


those accounts had not been settled when the offi- 
cial report for the year 1870-71 was made up. 

Mr. Morton. In other words, a small part had 
not been covered into the Treasury, as shown by the 
Senator from Iowa yesterday. 

Mr. Scnurz. The Secretary said to mo yester- 
day, in the presence of the Senator from Massachu- 


|| setts, that some of those accounts had been settled 
| afterward and would appear on the books now. 1 





ury had received this money into the Treasury | 





|| friend 








|} disbursement. 


appeal to the Senator from Massachusetts in sup- 
port of my statement. 

“Mr. Sumner. The Secretary had the kindness 
to visit me this morning, and he bas taken some 
time to look into the accounts at the Treasury in 
order to sift this to the bottom. Now, I ask my 





““Mr. Morton. He told youin the same conver- 
sation it was all right, too. 

“Mr. SumngeR. Certainly; 
memorandum—— 

‘““Mr. Morton. Then we will consider this dis- 
crepancy out of the case.”’ 


Further on, Mr. Epmunps states: : 


‘“*T thought my friend from Indiana yielded tome 
and I have been trying to get the floor, but [ have 
been subjected, as poor old General Seott was, to 
a fire in the rear’ from two gentlemen. Now, with 
‘he permission of my friend from Indiana, while 
we are on this topic, as this is all I expect to say on 
the subject, I wish to call the attention of the Sen- 
ate and of the honorable Senator from Massachu- 
setts to this very account. He and the honorable 
Senator from Missouri say that they have been 
examining the Secretary of the Treasury in private, 
and that they have got somewhat mollified. What 
the Secretary of the Treasury would say on thesub- 
ject even of an apparent discrepancy, as they call 
it, if we had him bere and wecould examine him, 
we do not know; but I take his official report, which 
the honorable Senator stood upon when he began. 
Now, listen. Here is the item that the honorable 
Senator said showed how much bad been paid in 
from the sales of those ordnance and ordnance stores 
during the year ending July 1, 1871, under the head, 
on page 277 of the finance report, of ** segregated 
receipts and expenditures by warrants.’ Perhaps 
the honorable Senator did not attend to the last 


he has given mo a 


word. Then follows a long list of receipts; among 
others— 
On account of ordnance and ordnance 
OE EEE EAD oseoeS, 250,101 70 
On account of collecting and drilling 
volunteers........ ‘ 16,675 99 


On account of national armories............ 629,0"4 72 
‘Now, then, if you will turn to the preceding 
paragraph, which brings in and introduces these 


| items, on page 274, you will find this said by the 


‘Treasurer, who makes this report: 

‘*** Repay covering warrants represent repayments 
of money advanced to disbursing officers, and pro- 
ceeds of sales of stores, both of which are credited 
to the appropriations from which the moneys were 
advanced. 

‘*** Transfer and counter warrants represent moneys 
which have been advanced from one appropriation 
and expended on account of another. The moneys 
are afterward charged to the proper appropria- 
tions on transfer warrants, and credited back on 
counter warrants to the approprrations from which 
they wereadvanced. ‘These warrants are nowissued 


| only in the settlement of old accounts arising during 
| the war.’ 


You will pay attention to that, sir. Now, then, 
come to the entries, which he thus explains: 

***Receipts and expenditures by warrants, less 
counter and transfer warrants.’ 

‘* Those are credits on account of various heads of 
Then come— 

‘*** Receipts and expenditures by ledger. 

“**'The actual receipts during the fiscal year, as 
per cash ledger, were as follows.’ 

‘Then follows a list, and at the bottom the last 
item in the list, is this entry: ‘ War, (repayments,) 
$11,469,646 60,’ which the ‘Treasurer of the United 
States expressly states represents moneys: received 
into the Treasury for that fiscal year from the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of Army stores, and from money 
repaid by disbursing officers, whose accounts were 
settled and who went out of service or finished up 
their business. Therefore, it is not in the warrant 
entry of $8,286,131 70 which Senators have alluded 
to, and which the Treasurer says merely pepreeeess 
a balance on the books of the Treasury without the 
passage of a dollar in settling the ordnance accounts 
of the Army, that this money is to be found, but itis 


| to be found as a part of the $11,469,646 60, which 


stands under the head of ‘war repayments,’ being 
the gross amount in cash received ir the Treasury 
that year from the sale of stores and from the bal- 
ances repaid by disbursing officers whose accounts 
were settled and closed. The Senators could say 
how much of this represents ordnance stores in the 
way of aggregating the account, and how much pay 
we donot know: but, on the face of it, itis in excess 
of the whole ordnance sales, and the other item, as 
I have said, does not necessarily have the slightest 
connection with the subject.” 
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In regard to the charge that Mr. Remington 
was an agent of the French Government, it 
appears to have been proven, and it has been 
generally conceded that he may have been the 
agent of that Government; but there is no 
evidence to show that the Government of the 
United States had any cognizance of that fact 
until about the middle of October, when a 
exhibited by one who was conceded 
lo be an agent of Remington, to the Depart- 
ment, in which it was stated that he was the 
agent of the French Government. The Secre- 
tary of War immediately stopped the sale of 
arma at that time and refused to receive the 
bid of Messrs. Remington & Sons. The De 
nartment afterwards gave notice to other per 
were engaged in the purchase of 
arms, and received bids for a large number of 
arm It appears that about the 20th of Octo- 
ber they received bids for three hundred 
thousand stand of arms, and that they sold 
those arms to various houses in New York, 





} 
letter Was 


s0n who 


set forth by the Senator from Missouri, and | 


I will name them: Austin, Baldwin & Co. : 
Herman Boker & Co., a German 
) 


Schuyler, Hartley & Graham ; 


house ; 
and perhaps 
Bids were received from 
these firms in one case for forty thousand 
Springfield rifles ; a hundred thousand Spring- 
field rifles; fifty thousand Springfield rifles ; 
and a hundred thousand Springfield rifles. 
The total amount of these sales according to 
my examination of the subject, as I figure it 
ip, is only $3,225,000, while the whole amount 
received by the Secretary of War during that 
year from the sale of arms, I think is generally 


one otner house, 


conceded to be from ten to eleven million || 
| with the Goverument. 
| been in relations with the Government. 


dollars. 

It is not pretended by the Senator from Mis- 
souri or the Senator from Massachusetts that 
there were any other arms sold to the French 


Government, except about three hundred thou- | 


It is evident, therefore, 
eight million dollars 
have been paid into the Treasury of the United 
States, derived from the sales of arms, which 
must have been disposed of to other parties. 
We are all aware that there was alarge amount 
of arms sold during that year. 
aware that war was impending, perhaps prob- 
able, in other portions of Europe, and may it 
not be probable, may it not be almost certain, 
that some of the arms that were sold to indi- 
viduals were disposed of by them to other 
foreign Governments, either to Russia, Eng- 
land, or Austria, instead of to the French Gov- 
ernment, from the fact that buta smallamount 
of this money, compared to the whole, was 
paid by the so-called French agents for arms? 
It is contended that it is demonstrated that 
the greater proportion of these three hundred 
thousand stand of arms were landed in France; 
but there has been no evidence presented of 
that fact satisfactory to the Senate. A _ por- 
tion of these arms, it is true, may have been 
delivered to France, as stated by the Senator 
from Missouri. During these transactions it 
is alleged that telegrams passed between the 
French consul at New York and the French 
Government with regard to these arms; but 
it is not charged that the Government of the 
United States was cognizant of the fact at that 
time, and not until it was brought tothe notice 
of the Government during this debate in the 
Senate of the United States, when those tele- 
grams were produced. 


sand stand of arms. 


that some seven or 


We are also 


Itisasserted that this sale was made about the |! 


20th of October. and that the arms were deliy- 
ered on or about the 2lst in New York at four 
o'clock in the afternoon, and that France had 
made a deposit with the parties who purchased 
the arms, but it is not shown that any portion 


of this money was paid by France to the Uni- | 


ted States. It matters not whether this money 
was paid to the parties who purchased the 


arms of the United States or to Mr. Remington, 
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so long as our Government was ignorant of 
the fact. The Senator from Missouri himself 
now disclaims that any citizen or merchant 


of the United States can be held responsible | 


for selling arms to France or to any other 
Government. 

It has been clearly shown that these arms 
were sold to men who were not agents of the 
French Government. It is claimed, however, 
that the people who purchased these arms 
resold them again, or through other pores, 
to the agents of Mr. Remington. Perhaps 


| they may have passed through two or three 


hands, in order to prevent the Government 
of the United States from ascertaining the 
actual facts in the case, for which of course 
the United States are in no wise responsible. 

it is said that Mr. Remington stated on 
December 18, 1870, that he was dealing with 
the United States Government. That is very 
probable. He had been: dealing with the 
United States Government previous to Octo- 
ber 15. It appears that in September he 
did buy fifty thousand stand of arms of the 
United States Government, but in October, 
when this large amount of arms was being 
sold, it is distinctly shown that the Govern- 
ment of the United States refused to receive 
his bid. 

Mr. SUMNER. Allow me to remind the 
Senator that Mr. Remington’s letter asserting 
again and again some fifteen times that he 
was in relations with the Government is dated, 
[ think, the 18th of December. I wish the 
Senator would bear that in mind. 

Mr. CORBETT. Yes, sir. I have stated 
that it is claimed he stated he was in relations 
Itis shown that he had 


Mr. CONKLING. 
me one moment? 

Mr. CORBETT. 

Mr. CONKLING. 


Will my friend allow 


Yes, sir. 
He has been corrected 


| upon a matter of fact, and I wish to correct 


that correction. I deny that any letter of 


| Remington has been produced here bearing 


any date, which says fifteen times, or one time, 
that he is in relations with the Government. 
[ thought that proposition was abandoned some 
days ago when it was put to these Senators to 


| say, and they declined to say, that the whole 


truth of that letter was not borne out, if in 


truth Remington through third persons, his 


relations with whom were not known to the 


| Government, was carrying on his proceedings ; 


and I remind the Senator from Oregon that the 
letter is just as true, just as excusable in Rem- 
ington, just as free from all just criticism, if 


| he was acting through Herman Boker & Co., 


through Schuyler, Hartley & Graham, and 
through other third persons, as if he went face 
to face to the ordnance department; and 
therefore I hope the Senator will not allow 
himself to be coaxed into an admission that 
Mr. Remington stands contradicted on any 
such evidence. 


Mr. CORBETT. If the Senator from New 


| York had waited a few moments I should have 


come to that point. It appears that Reming- 
ton did, on the 18th of December, 1870, state 
that he was in direct relations with the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. It also ap- 
pears that Mr. Remington was receiving com- 
missions from the French Government; that 
he was purchasing arms for them as best he 
could ; thatin September he did purchase fifty 
thousand stand of arms direct from the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. So far as that 


| Was concerned, it is true that he was in direct 


relations, or had been, with the Government 
of the United States; not known then as the 
agent of France, however; but I have also 
stated that as soon as his trve character was 


|| ascertained at the War Department, the Gov- 


ernment refused to sell him arms. But then 
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who purchased them from the United gta, 
and, as I understand, Mr. Remington cly: 
that he charged simply his cCOMMission a 
those arms. How far such transaction ;. 
relation with the Government I leaye 
Senate to judge. At the same time 
clearly proven that the Governmen} 
sell him arms after the middle of 
when it was discovered that he was t 
of France. 

It has been shown that the Governmen; 


n it 
for the 
it is more 
refused to 
October 
he agent 


the United States after the purchase of en 
fifty thousand stand of arms at five doljg,, 


apiece, sold three hundred thousand stanq ,; 
arms at a much higher price, and I will pes 
from the evidence that has been produced i 
the War Department, October 20, 1870, |, ; 
addressed to Mr. Charles Wright, and it shows 
that Austin, Baldwin & Co. purchased forty 
thousand new Springfield muskets, caliber ff, 
eight, at $12 30. It is also shown that one 
hundred and ten thousand cleaned and repaired 
Springfield muskets, caliber fifty-eight, wor 
sold at $9 30. It is also shown that Hermay 
Boker & Co., the German house, purchased 
fifty-thousand new Springfield muskets, caliber 
fifty-eight, at $12 10; and it is also shown 
that Schuyler, Hartley & Graham purchased 
one hundred thousand new Springfield muskeis. 
caliber fifty-eight, at $12 05 cash. 

It will be seen that on the average this was 
more than double the price that Kemington 
had paid in September. It was natural, there. 
fore, for the Government of France to ela 
that this was an exorbitant price, and it b 
came necessary for Remington to show tha 
Government that he had been obliged to pur. 
chase these arms at second-hand, and in con 
sequence was obliged to pay this additional 
price, they having passed into other hands, 
although perhaps em parties were acting 
for Remington. It would seem to be true, 
therefore, that Remington was acting as «1 
agent for the French Government and dealiny 
directly with the United States, as far as ly 
could, and when he found he could not pur. 
chase directly and get the invoice directly to 
himself from the United States, he employed 
these other men to purchase of the United 
States, or else they took advantage of hiw 
knowing he was excluded from bidding, whic 
is more probable, and then turned their i 
voices over to him on which he received his 
commission from France, or he may have beeu 
obliged to pay them a large profit on thei 
purchases, and in this mayarise the difference 
Po by France over and above the prices ps 
oy these purchasers. This would go mor 
clearly to show, however, that these New York 
purchasers were operating on their own | 
sponsibility instead of as agents of Remiugtou 
& Co. I think it has been clearly shown that 
the Government of the United States is not 
blame in any way for the sale of the arms tha! 
Remington purchased of or through otlie: 
parties ; and we have nothing to do with any 
differences or disputes between Messrs. Rem 
ington & Co. and the French Government. 

So far as the cartridges are concerned, | 
consider that it was just as necessary to furnis) 
the cartridges, for the making of which te 
Government had all the machinery, to go wit 
the arms, so as to make them salable, as !! 
would be to furnish ramrods to the muskets. 
If it was deemed advisable to make a sale of 
these useless arms, and the Government fount 
that they could by repairing them and furnis 
ing the cartridges with them, sell them mor 
readily, it was just as necessary 4s it was 10 
clean the arms and prepare them for sa'e. 

It has been complained that these wer 
Springfield muskets of the pattern of 15». 
Sir, we are constantly making improvemen's 
in arms, and I think it wag wise to dispose 0 
this large amount «f arms to purchasers who 
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42p ConG....2D SESS. Sales of Arms to French Agents—Mr. Corbett. 





SENATE, 


<on of excitement and take their chance for |} full extent. ‘Therefore upon these main points || show why he was obliged to pay these increased 
-neculation upon them. These men evidently || the evidence is conclusive, and I cannot see now || prices. 
nurchased these arms knowing there was a how we can support this resolution after this Mr. SUMNER. 
jerge demand for them. They knew the Gov- || long discussion and this full investigation 
ernment would not sell them directly to the || before the Senate. All the evidence that has 
velligerent Powers. They took the chances, || been presented goes clearly to relieve this | ground to believe that the persons to whom 
snd we cannot complain of themas merchants || Government from any just ground of suspicion | they sold were really agents of France ? 
for so doing. or censure. . Mr. CORBETT. Ihave before stated that 
~ Tt is not clear by any means, by reason of I am willing at all times to vote for every || during this time all the European Govern- 
‘ye assertion, if such a statement was made, || just measure of investigation; but where || ments were perhaps preparing for war; we 
of which there is some doubt, of one of the || there is no ground for investigation, where | did not know what Government might be 
oficers of the French Government that he was || there is nothing to show that we have trans- | drawn into war. England was in a siate of 
in direct relations with the Government of the || gressed the laws of our country, where no offi- || ferment; she was just as likely to be the pur- 
Ijnited States. The assertion of the fact does || cer of the country has transgressed them, and chaser of these arms as I’rance. I understand 
not prove it. He might have perhaps truth- || where it is clearly proven that the moneys are || it is claimed to have been shown by the Sena- 
fally said that he was in direct relations with || accounted for, it seems to me that there is || tor from Missouri that a portion of these arms 
the United States in this sense, that he had nothing left for us to investigate. Are we to || at least went to France; butat the time there 
madean agreement with Remington & Co., and || investigate whether Mr. Remington had made | was nothing to show that these arms were 
had purchased through them arms direct from |/ a contract with the French Government for || going to France; it was just as probable that 
the Government of the United States, in Sep- || the delivery of arms as a merchant, manufac- || they were going to Prussia or to England as 
tember, before the Government knew that he || turer, or trader? It is well known that Mr. || perhaps to France; and it was not for this 
was a French agent, and therefore he might |} Remington is a large manufacturer of arms, || Government to inquire to whom these parties 
have believed he was in direct communication || that he is a large dealer in arms; and it was || in New York that purchased the arms were 
with the United States Government, so far as || perfectly natural for the French Government |! going to send them. It was a speculation of 
the purchasing of arms was concerned, to that || to make an arrangement with him as a mer- || their own. They took the risk if they shipped 
extent through his agent. He was paying || chant and manufacturer to supply them with || them. In case they were captured the pur 
Mr. Remington a commission for doing this |} arms. They may have even gone so far as to || chasers would lose their money if they were 
business, but Mr. Remington purchased no || say to him, ‘‘ You purchase from the Govern- || purchased by agents of the French Govern- 
arms in his own name after September, as has || ment of the United States these arms, and we || ment, of the Prussian Government, of the 
already been shown. will pay you a commission upon those pur- || English Government, and they should be cap- 
It has been shown that when the war closed || chases.’’ It may have made this contract || tured. Then the loss would fall upon them 
we had about thirteen hundred thousand stand || with them, as it would perhaps appear from || or upon their agents. I do not know whether 
of arms, and it is claimed that we sold to || evidence here adduced that it has; but that is || the contract with this reputed agent was that 
France three hundred thousand stand of arms. || no reason why we should investigate this mat- || he was to deliver these arms in France, to 
That leaves one million to be accounted for, || ter. We have nothing to do with the contracts || England, or to Prussia. It matters not; the 
to say nothing about any amount that may || of Mr. Remington with the French Govern- || simple fact that they were not sold to the 
have been in the hands of the troops at the |} ment. The Senator from Missouri quoted |} French Government knowingly is sufficient 
close of the war. It seems that we have now || from a letter of the Department in which they || for us to know. 
five hundred and sixty thousand stand of arms || stated: [t is now claimed that because the sales were 
on hand aside from those in the hands of the After the end of the rebellion this Department, || Stopped on the 24th of January, 1871, that is 
troops. Therefore we must have sold, beside || with the sanction of Congress, made arrangements || conclusive proof that these arms were sold to 
those three hundred thousand stand of arms, || for the sale of arms and other ordnance, and the || the French Government or to the Prussian Gov- 


: ; 2 || firm of E. Remington & Sons were frequently among ; re : 
four hundred and forty thousand stand of || thepurchasers. Between the first of July and mid- || ernment. I do not think it is any proof at all. 


rms since the close of the war. die of October, 1870, very considerable sakes were || From and after the 20th of October, 1870, 

1 TR4 WE : »Q - made by this Department to that house, and among | 22 arms we 0], srchants ( adere 
Mr. SCHU Ba. May [ interrupt the Sena- || Hea? tee wale ef fifty thousand Springfield rifles these arms were — to merck oe ees 
tora moment: cleaned and repaired, at the price of five dollars That appears to have satisfied the Prussian 


May I ask my friend there 
whether, under the circumstanceg, the officials 
of the War Department had not reasonable 














Mr. CORBETT. Ihave no objection. ones o- oo = of September, pote At thas or || minister and other foreign Powers as to the 
fy SCHDR:! TAR riod the class of arms were very little in deman 3¢ : 3A : al he 2 > 
Mr. SCHURZ. I showed yesterday from || M00 pe “rles wan conahdared very low.” sale of these arms up to about the 24th of 


the official reports of the War Department Mr. Remi oe as ; 
that at the close of the war we had something Mr. Remington, to show that he was obliged 

over thirteen hundred thousand stand of arms, to purchase these arms from other people and 
and inthe mean time we have sold thirteen || 2 higher prices, and that he could not purchase 
hundred thousand. I should like to know them from the United States, asked them to | 
where the five hundred thousand came from || Write this letter, and in another clause of this || 


January, when it appears complaints were filed 
with the Government that the arms were going 
to foreign Governments, either to France or to 
Germany. It appears that the Senator from 
Missouri himself made the complaint. He 











betaee 1 ta ani; || Says in ae of that the Secretary of 
thatare still in the arsenals now. ae ee || War stopped the sales, and in an official letter 
Mr. CORBETT. I presume the Senator “Half an hour before the time fixed for the open- || he informs the Senator from Missduri, on the 

F oS ing of these bids, (about 15th October,) Mr. Squire, | . : ’ 


from Iowa was correct in his statement that a who was known as the agent of the house of Rem- ( 
large number of these arms were in the hands |} ington & Son,s showed me a dispatch ”— [ think that shows conclusively that the 


of the troops when the war closed, and have This is the chief of ordnance who writes || Secretary of War, whenever it was brought to 


since been turned over, perhaps by the troops || this: || his notice, when probable facts were adduced 


aud by the States, to the General Government, || «¢om a member of that house which proved || Showing that any of these men were agents 


and those arms have been put in repair and || that Messrs. Remington & Sons were the agents of || of either of the belligerent Powers, did stop 
are now placed in the arsenals, and the Gov- || the French Government, and which authorized him || the gales, and I believe it is not contradicted 


: . . Squi arms f epm.”’ - ‘ 
ernment has also probably been manufacturing LSanane) 00 bay. arms Sor Chere by either the Senator from Massachusetts or 


24th of January, that he had stopped them. 








new kinds of arms to replace the arms that He again says : | the Senator from Missouri. If this is the case, 
have been sold that were considered out of ‘‘I put off the opening of the bids, and immedi- || jf the Secretary of War was acting in good 
date. ately Semenearates to yea | faith, why should we cast implication upon 

Mr. President, it seems to me that this res- The Secretary of War— || that officer by instituting an investigation here 


olution tends to reflect upon the good name || “that dispatch, and you hastened to instract me not | 
and the good gov 4 : toa States || to accept any bid on the part of Mr. Squire and 
Inm we Soregpmens of the United States. Remington & Sons for arms. You told me that 
y Opinion, no lover of his country, no true || you would not let arms be sold to any agent of cither 
patriot can vote for such a resolution without || of the belligerent Powers, France or Prussia. I com- 
feeling that it is a deliberate reflection upon municated this decision to Mr. Squire, and I called 


m.e out new bids for the arms a few days after. Isvlda 
the honor of his country. It has been clearly {| jarge quantity of Springfield rifles on bids which I 


proven here by the Senators themselves that || had called out after the interview I had had with || gerent Powers? I think he had just as good a 
this supposed information that the authorities || ¥°u 0” this subject.” right to believe that Herman Boker & Co., 
ot the United States had proved to be recreant Now, it appears that these very arms were || who purchased fifty thousand stand of arms, 
to their trust, that they had sold arms with- || sold after this to these other firms, before | a German house, were the agents of Germany, 
outauthority of law to certain persons, knowing || named, in New York, three hundred thousand. as he had to believe that Kemington & Sons 
‘at the persons to whom they sold were for- || stand of arms, as I have stated before, and || were the agents of France before he ascer- 
“ign agents, is a mistake. Mr. Remington calls for this letter to show || tained the fact, because it appears from the 

Now, I think it has been clearly shown that |} to the French Government that he was obliged || evidence that this house, through the Prussian 
it Was not known to the Government that || to purchase these arms from other parties, || minister, did telegraph to the Prussian Govern- 
these were foreign agents. It has also been || and that the United States Government refused || ment that they could have these arms if they 
clearly shown that the money received for || to sell him (Remington) these arms. He pre- || wanted them. Germany declined to receive 


which it is clearly proven is not necessary, 
when the proof itself before us shows that the 
Secretary of War did prevent the sales when 
ever evidence was brought to his notice, or 
probable evidence was brought to his notice 
that these were agents of either of the belli- 


1 


€se arms was paid into the Treasury to the || sents this letter to the French Government to || them. It appears that they did buy them on 








a 





SENATE. 


this purchase, sold them to the French Gov- 
ernment, or to other parties who did sell them 
to the French Government, as has been stated 
by the Senator from Missouri in a former 
debate. 
lor these reasons, thus briefly assigned, I 
hope, 
1 have offered to the Senate may be adopted. 
[ believe that it sets forth the truth in this 
matter, and if these are the true facts, why 
should we not adopt it? Shall we go on to 
appoint an investigating committee simply to 


speculation in good faith for the German Gov- | 
ernment, butthat Government having declined | 


Mr. President, that the resolution which | 


take up the evidences that has been presented | 


bere, that has been examined by the Senate of 
the United States, and who have determined 
in advance as to the innocence of 
these parties? It seems to me that it is very 
clear that it is our duty now to put a stop to 
this investigation, and to declare, as in my reso- 
lution, that the true facts are as set forth in 
that preamble and the resolution. 


nilt . 
guilt O©r 


Sales of Arms to French Agents. 
SPEECH OF HON. M. H. CARPENTER, 
OF WISCONSIN 


, 
In Truk SENATE OF THE Untrep States, 
February 29, 1872. 
The Senate having under consideration the reso- 
lution submitted by Mr. Sumnernon the 12th of Feb- 
ruary, relative to 


agents 
Mr. CARPENTER said: 
Mr. Presipenr: It is the practice in the | 


courts of law, when acomplaint is made against 
any citizen for a wrongful act, first to test the 
sufliciency of the complaint by what is termed 
a demurrer, by which the question of law em- 
braced in the complaint is first to be settled 
by the court, conceding the facts to be as they 
are claimed by the plaintiff. 
ing the friends of the Administration have not 
thought this a proper course to pursue. The 
difference between the two cases is very mani- 
fest. Ina court of law the proceeding is had 
in good faith; itis had for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the truth, and with the design to admin- 
ister impartial justice toall persons concerned. 
There is, therefore, no danger of being misrep- 
resented by first stopping to consider whether 
the plaintitf has made out a case upon his own 
tatement df facts, or to test, in other words, 
its sufficiency as matter of law. 

Had the friends of the Administration de- 
murred to this resolution it would have been 
heralded all over the country that they dared 
not meet the questions of fact involved in it. 
A different course had therefore to be taken, 
and the friends of the Administration having 
joined issue upon this resolution, have been 
trying that issue for the last two weeks. It is 
safe to say that every question of fact raised 
by the preamble of the resolution now before 
the Senate has been conclusively settled against 
the theory of the resolution itself. And any 
lawyer who would take this case before a jury 
in a court of law for the purpose of settling 


the questions of fact involved 1n it, and could | 


not obtain twenty verdicts of acquittal in suc- 
cession, Ought to be hanged as an imposter. 
{Laughter.| I therefore hope it is safe at this 


point to raise the question of law involved in || 


this preamble, and which has been, to some 
extent, presented by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Politics, Mr. President, is 
strangest subjects that ever perplexed the 
human mind. When politics comes in reason 
and justice go out. We see it illustrated to- 
day on both sides of the water. In regard to 
the Alabama treaty, the Tories in Parliament, 
being desirous of bringing on a ministerial 


alleged sales of arms to French | 


In this proceed- | 


|| tion. 





one of the | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


} 


| ject, during the last two years. 


crisis, complain against the ministry for hav- 
ing concluded a treaty which puts England, 
bound hand and foot, in the power of America. 
Mr. Gladstone, not to be outdone in seeking 
popular favor, rushes to the forefront and 


pronounces the Alabama case (I will not try | 


to quote his language, but in substance) a 
swindle, thus forced by his political necessities 
into using language which certainly no premier 
in England would use except under the stress 
of political necessity. 

Now, what have we here? A presidential 
campaign is just opening; a Chief Magistrate 
is to be elected, who, in his department, is to 
guide public affairs for the next four years. A 
question is sprung here based upon a state of 
facts which has been known to the Senators 
moving it for a year or two, but which has 
never been complained of before. 

Mr. SUMNER. 
few weeks. I never knew of it before. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Before Christmas or 


| before December, I believe, the statement was 


that the honorable Senator had the informa- 
At all events, the facts asthey are have 
been known or might have been ascertained 


| by any one who had examined the published 
| reports of the Departments, touching the sub- 


There has 
been no concealment about this business, no 
attempt to cover it up. Everything that has 
been done has been done by the executive 
officers of the Government in execution of 
the laws of Congress, and just what they have 
done has been spread before the country in the 
regular official reports of those Departments. 


| But now, just in the nick of time, now, just 








| Prussia cause 


when the public mind is being turned to this 
presidential canvass, this question supersedes 


|| all others, puts aside all the business of the 


session, and is forced here upon the attention 
of the Senate and upon the attention of the 


country. 


Mr. President, there are situations in which 


we sometimes find men where Christian charity | 


compels us to charge them with a venial fault 
as the only means of exculpating them from 
crime. One of two things is certain: the 
Senators who have moved and promoted this 
inquiry—it is a misnomer to call it an inquiry ; 
it is an assault upon the Administration ; that 
was the intention of it; that has been the effect; 
that has been the form it has assumed—these 
Senators must either believe that there is no 
foundation whatever for this proposition ; they 
must either believe that our Government has 
not violated its neutral duties, and that it will 
come out of the investigation without the smell 
of fire upon its garments, and therefore have 
introduced this resolution as mere political 
clap-trap for party purposes, or they must 
believe that our Government has violated its 
neutral duties, and they are now taking up 
the clubs for a foreign nation and brandishing 
them over our own native land. That would 
be not merely to lack patriotism, but very 
near treason. It would possess all the moral 


or immoral elements of treason, although it | 


might not come within the legal definition. 


| Therefore, sir, Christian charity compels me 


to say that these Senators do not believe that 
this charge has the slightest foundation in fact ; 
and thus, and only thus, can they be acquitted 
of a far more serious charge. 


Why, sir, consider for a moment, see what | 


would be the result. Suppose this investiga- 
tion to go on, and it should turn out that we 


| had violated our neutral duties and given 
what would follow? | 


of war, 


Not to me until within a | 
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The least thing these Senators could do would | 


be to move an apology to Prussia. Without 
stopping to consider the humiliation of our 
voluntarily prostrating ourselves before a for- 
eign Power by an apology when that Power has 
made no complaint whatever, and by its prin- 
cipal home officers says our conduct was en- 
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ESS, 


ee 
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tirely legal, suppose that when the Se 
have brought the Senate of the United 
or the Congress of the United States up 
point of apologizing, Prussia should then 
into the joke and say that she would py 
ceive an apology; that if we had violat 
law of nations we must answer for it under th 
law of nations? Then those Senators jx the 
interest of peace would have to offer an arh;. 
tration to Prussia. Suppose Prussia should 
decline an arbitration and should say to the 
United States, ‘‘We did not know you haj 
violated the law of nations; we did not knoy 
you had wronged us; we did not know vou 
were guilty of this great offense ; but you hays 
brought it to our notice, absolutely forced j 
upon our attention ; you have made it our duty 
as a nation to vindicate our honor: our 
wounded honoris not to be healed with dollars 
and cents ; we were in the struggle with France 
and your intervention, which you confess pro. 
longed that struggle, increased our expenses, 
shed the blood of Prussians all over the 9; 
of France ; now you must submit to what we 
dictateor you must fight?’’ Itstrikes me thig 
would not be a very unreasonable thing fy; 
Prussia to do under such circumstances. [et 
me ask these honorable Senators in what atti. 
tude they would be, asking the Senate to vote 
supplies of men and money to prosecute a war 
which they had in advance declared was just oy 
the part of Prussia against the United States? 

So I repeat the assertion, and I say it js 
my duty as a Christian, it is my duty in obe- 
dience to the great golden -rule of doing to 
them as I would have them do to me, to con- 
elude that they believe this charge to be as 
baseless as a dream; that it is brought for- 
ward here for mere political, partisan effect; 
brought to stab an administration, when they 
believe themselves that on the investigation 
our Government will stand clear of blame and 
be in no danger of being called to account by 
a foreign Power. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Scavrz] 
the other day, in remarks submitted to the Sen- 
ate, observed that , Mr. Bright and other mem- 
bers of Parliament who raised their voices 
against the course pursued by England in re- 
gard to permitting the Alabama and other ships 
of war to sail from their ports, were the true 
patriots of that Parliament. Very likely; but 
note the difference between their case and the 
case of the Senator from Missouri. Mr. Bright 
was raising his voice to prevent a meditated 
wrong. He was doing his duty inside the Par- 
liament of England, raising his voice to guide 
public affairs, as it was his duty todo. But 
after the Alabama had sailed, after she bhai 
preyed upon our commerce for months and 
years, and we were talking about compensation 
in some form, if Mr. Bright has moved any 
committees of investigation in Parliament tor 
the purpose of putting on record evidence 0! 
the facts against England, showing the extent 
of the depredations committed by this cruiser, 
I have not seen it. Ido not profess to be a 
very attentive reader of the literature of other 
nations, and I may have overlooked that; but 
I do not believe Mr. Bright has done any- 
thing of the kind. His raising his voice 10 
advance to prevent a wrong, and the Senator 
from Missouri raising his voice, if a wrong 
has been committed, long after it is too late 
to correct it, are very different cases. 4 

Mr. SCHURZ. Will the Senator from Wis 
consin just permit me? 

Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. President, let me 
say to my friend from Missouri that I am labor 
ing to-day under very great physical weakness 
and exhaustion, standing on one foot because 
the other is useless, and an interruption wou" 
only protract what I have to say, and I og 
to conclude as soon as possible, after which 
will listen to him attentively for three days; * 
I have for two or three already. 
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Mr. President, there is another fact which | 

= 4s attention in this connection. Not a 
oles crat in this Chamber has raised his 
— The old animosity that has existed 
reeeee the Democratic party and the Repub- 
lican party ever since 1861, which has at times | 
heen very bitter, leading to personalities and 
ali sorts of schemes on each side to get advan- 
‘age of the other, this ordinary antagonism of 
arty has not brought a single Democrat to 
his feet. It is said that the Democrats prefer 
to keep out of this debate and let Republicans 
oyarrel among themselves. It is said that we 
— doing their work far better than they could 
do it themselves. It is said that my honorable 
friend from Ohio, not now in his seat, [Mr. 
TuvRMAN,]is too sagacious a leader to come 
forward and mix in this debate while Repub- 
jicans are damaging the Administration a 
great deal more than he could. Now, sir, I 
always prefer to assign & creditable motive 
for a man’s conduct when I can; and if I can 
think of any motive which these Democrats 
may have more-creditable than the one which 
has been assigned to them, I will assign that, 
because I announced in advance that I was 
going through the little i have to say on this 
subject in a spirit of enlarged Christian charity. 

Mr. President, the Democratic party is not | 
new to this country. ‘There are many things | 
in its history of which our country may boast. 
When the war of 1861 came upon us, had it 
been a foreign war, that party would not have 
faltered a moment in the full vindication of 
our national rights. But the Democratic party 
had been so involved with the interests of 
slavery, so committed to the State pretensions 
falsely called State rights, the majority of its 
members residing in slave States, that when 
the war came, and on one side the United 
States called for their support, sympathy for 
those States in which their strength was found, 
and all those associations and party ties which 
bind men so strongly in politics, were drawing 
them in another direction. ‘he Democratic 
party was in much the same predicament that 
a humorous writer says Brigham Young was 
with his thirty wives: his affections were 
almightily perplexed. [Laughter.] That was 
the unfortunate situation of the Democratic 
party, and in that great crisis it failed of its 
duty, dishonored its renown, and lowered to a 
domestic foe the flag it had always borne so 
high in the face of foreign nations. 

But, Mr. President, it is always agreeable 
togivecredit where credit isdue; and therefore 
I desire to pay my respects to the old Demo- 
cratic party, of which [ was a member just as | 
long as I thought I could be innocently, and | 
naturally have some of those kindly feelings 
for it which I suppose warm the heart of a 
foreigner, even after he is naturalized in our 
country, when thinking of his native land. 

It is a fact, that the greenest laurels ever 
worn by the Democratic party were won in 
conducting our foreign relations. It is true 
that they always held a clear light to the front 
when a foreign nation made question of our 
proceedings. Go back to the days of Jack- 
son, and suppose three or four administration 
Senators rising in their places to make an 
assault upon him in the interest of France, 
while he was saying that France must either 
pay or fight. That great institution called 
“the Globe”? would have been set in motion 
with a keener edge and a far more fatal effect 
than ever the guillotine fell upon the head of 
4 traitor in France. 

In 1856, when the old Whig party disbanded, 
and many ofits best men were doubtful as to 
their duty, Rufus Choate, the most eminent 
of the hving citizens of Massachusetts—Web- 
ster was Soria at Marshfield—after much hes- 
‘ation, finally determined to act with the De- 
noeratio party inthatemergency. Mr. Choate | 

en amember of this body; he stood at 
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f 
the head of the. legal profession in his native | 
State, and had no superior at any bar, Eng: | 
lish or American. As an advocate he had no | 
peer. In this department of his profession I | 
do not believe his equal ever lived. A mass 

of uninteresting facts, the tedious details of the | 
dryest subject, touched by his magic wand, stood 
forth to the quickened apprehension of court 
or jury with the beauty and freshness of spring ; 
and his nervous oratory and magnetic eloquence 
moved the tenderest emotions and strongest 
yassions of men as the wind sways the forest. 
Vith international and municipal law, and 
especially with American constitutional law, 
he was entirely familiar. He was full of learn- 
ing, but not incumbered by it, for the details | 
of his knowledge were not attached to him | 
like merchandise strapped to a dromedary, | 
but were digested, assimilated, made part of | 
himself by the fusing power of his transcend- | 
ent genius. He was a great man every way. | 
His noble nature, fitted to walk with assured | 
steps in the highest fields of statesmanship, 

scorned the low tricks and dirty devices of 

politics; a lover of his country, not merely 

trom the blind instinctive affection which all 

men feel for their native land, but from a wise, 

appreciative admiration of the character of | 
free institutions and their necessity to the well- | 
being and progress of mankim, and believing | 
that the one indispensable duty of every Amer- 

ican, a duty rising above all others, was the 

preservation of the Union; and believing, 

moreover, that the peril of that hour was the 

danger of dissolution of the Union, he hesi- 

tated long in painful deliberation where he 
should go, what he could do to avert the 

threatened incalculable disaster. He was in | 
broken health and in melancholy mood. In 
the formation of a new party, which at first 
must be geographical, he saw nothing but 
evil. In the bright hopes with which other 
men hailed the advent of a new party, hopes 
that have since been more than realized, he 
did not participate. And with gloomy fore- 
bodings, looking about him for those associa- 
tions which in his opinion would enable him 
to do most good in that crisis, he determined 
to act for the time with the Democratic party. 
And he has left us the reason that finally 
detemined his course. 

In his speech at Lowell, in the autumn of 
1856, and during the presidential canvass of 
that year, referring to the Democratic party, 
and after saying that he had always been a 
Whig, and as such had always opposed the 
domestic policy of the Democratic party, he 
said: 

“‘There was never an election contest that in de- 
nouncing the particulars of its policy I did not 
admit that thecharacteristic of the Democratic party 
was this: thatit had burned ever with that great 
master-passion this hour demands—a youthful,vehe- 
ment,exultant, and progressive nationality. Through 
some errors, into some perils, it has been led by it; 
it may beso again; we may require to temper and 
restrain it, but to-day we need it all, we need it all !— 
the hopes, the boasts, the pride, the universal toler- 
ence, the gay and festive defiance of foreign dictation, 
the flag, the music, all the emotions, all the traits, all 
the energies, that have won their victories of war 
and their miracles of national advancement—the 
country needs them all nowto win a victory of 
peace. That done, [I will pass again, happy and 
content, into that minority of conservatism in which 
I have passed my life.” 

Assuming, as I do, that this great impas- 
sioned orator did no more than justice to the 
Democratic party in regard to its intense Ameri- 
can feeling, its partisanship for own country as 
against other nations, it is not difficult to un- | 
derstand that the Democrats in this Chamber, 
though willing to see the Republican party 
torn asunder by internal dissensions, though 
beholding with pleasure the assault now being 
made by the Senator trom Massachusetts [{ Mr. 
Sumner] and the Senator from Missouri [ Mr. 
Seurent upon a Republican Administration, | 
would nevertheless scorn to become a party 
to an assault which would compel them to 














take sides with another Government against 
our own. They will doubtless circulate the 
speeches of these attacking Senators, but 
they will make no such speeches themselves. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Sum- 
NER] yesterday, after having disposed of all 
that had been said by Administration Sena- 
| tors on the subject, by pronouncing it ‘mere 
| words,’’ says: ‘* Now let us put words aside 
and come to things;’’ and then the Senator 
| took up his written speech and proceeded to 
deliver it. Coming to the pretended facts of 
the case, he says: 

“The case naturally opens with the resolution of 
the committee of the French Assembly.” 

Yes, sir, the case naturally opened in France. 
And it is to be regretted that propriety had not 
been observed, and the case been permitted to 
close in France. It is a humiliating spectacle, 
| an American Senate made the forum for pre- 
senting complaints against our own country in 
favor of a foreign nation which has itself made 
nocomplaint. It is certainly gratifying to the 
friends of the Administration that its oppo- 
nents are driven to take grounds in favor of 
other nations against our own; there is little 
danger that an opposition so unpatriotic will 
find favor with the people. 

There was another remark of the Senator 
from Massachusetts yesterday to which I must 
refer. He is answering Senators who have 
ventured to defend our country, and he does 
it in this graphic and authoritative manner : 

“The objection of Senators is too much like the 
old heathen cry, ‘Our country, right or wrong.’ 


pabonps words, which dethrone God and exalt the 
evil.”’ 


| 


Mr. President, if any man be authorized to 
say ex cathedra what will dethrone goodness 
and exalt evil, certainly a Senator who has 
for two years been engaged in devising ways 
and means, been employing his time, energies, 
and ability to overthrow a good Republican 
administration, even at the hazard of seeing 
it succeeded by a Democratic administration, 
that Senator is authorized to speak to that 
point. Itis in keeping with this proceeding, 
which is designed to dishonor a great modern 
military chieftain, that it should be supported 
by theories, illustrations, and arguments which 
strike down the fair fame of a great naval 
commander long since in his grave. 

Mr. President, the name and fame of Stephen 
Decatur are a glorious part of our national 
inheritance. His exploits upon the sea in the 
infancy of the Republic were tamiliar to school- 
boys in New England forty years ago; they 
were told in our school-books; the ships of 
war he had commanded were pictured on the 
pages ; we saw the ships sailing, and the old 
flag at the mast-head; and the name of De- 
catur was repeated by fathers anxious to nour- 
ish the patriotism and stimulate the ambition 
of their sons. He has long since gone to his 
reward, but his memory is embalmed in the 
heart of the nation. And yet, sir, we have 
lived to hear a New England Senator, in mak- 
: an assault upon General Grant, declare 





with impartial injustice that Stephen Decatur 
was an old heathen. 

Let me read this passage of the Senator’s 
speech again, and examine the justice of its 
bitter but unfounded denunciation : 


“The objection of Senators is too much like the 
old heathen cry, ‘Our country, right or wrong. 
Vnbenpy words, which dethrone God and exalt the 

evil.’ 


It is barely possible that the patriotic phrase, 
‘Our country, right or wrong,’’ may have 
inspired some unpleasant reflections in that 
Senator’s mind. I can easily imagine that if 





| I were making an effort in this body, pro- 
tracted through weeks, to put my country in 
the wrong and subject her to the just censure 
of the world, I should not sleep quite so 
soundly after this phrase had been rung in 
my ears. 


But I think I would not comfort 





SENATE. 


declaring or even believing that 
heathen until I had pretty 
| whether this phrase, after 


myseit by 
Decatur wa i 


careiuly conricere 


all, might not have an innocent meaning and 
be reconcilable with the sentiments of a 
Chi an gentleman. 

Aud before we concur with the Senator in 
this wholesale denunciation, let us examine 
what is meant by the phrase in question. No 
ingle remark, no single act can be fairly con- 


idered and correctly judged of without taking 


into accou its surroundings and concom! 
tan I may take the Bible and read ‘* there 
is no God;’’ but if 1 examine the context, [ 
hall find that the inspired writer is not mak 
soy ch a declaration, but that he ascribes the 
thoug a tor With this view let us see 
exactly the circumstances under which Com 


modore Decatur made use of the phrase which 
has driven him to 


» it heathenish. 'n a life of Decatur 


{ find the fo 


the Senator and 


hOWiIDE : 


“In the succeeding monthof April professional 
duties called Decatur to Norfolk, tne birthplace of 
Mra. Decatur, where they had resided several years, 


welcomed by a large circle ot 
lhe gentlemen of the place eagerly 
took advantage of this opportunity to meet him ina 
geneyal reunion at the social board Among the 
appropriate sentiments which the occasion called 
forth, were the following: 
The Mediterranean; the 
and Roman than of 
our stars hay 


and where they were 
attached friends. 


sea not more of Greek 
American glory.’ * Thecrescent; 
e dimmed its luster.’ ‘National glory; 


a gem above all price, and worthy every hazard to 
sustain eplendor. Decatur responded with a 
sentiment which has since become memorable.” 
(This author was not aware that it was 
heathenish ! ) 
Our country; in her intercourse with foreign 


nations, may she always be in the right; but our 


country, right or wrong.’ May it ever remain the 
rallying cry of patriotism throughout the land; not 
the least valuble of the legacies lett by Decatur to 
his countrymen.”’ 

The Senator says, ‘‘ I am for our country 
with the aspiration that it may be always 
right; but | am for nothing wrong.’’ It is as- 
tonishing how much de pe nds upon the way in 
which you state a thing. I want to call atten- 
tion to this famous toast of Decatur, and point 
out what I understand it to mean, and then I 
want, with that interpretation, to commend it 
to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

In the first place, he was speaking. at the 
festive board where good feeling prevailed, 
and where his friends and neighbors had met 
to do him honor. He was speaking, not of the 
our nation, but of our inter- 
course with foreign nations, He was respond- 
‘* National glory; a gem above 
all price, and worthy every hazard to sustain 
Phat must have called 
to the old commodore’s mind the achieve- 
ments of himself and his brave companions 
on the seas. He must have thought of the 
old ship in which he had sailed, of the flag 
always waving over them; and speaking of 
the intercourse of country with other 
nations, he says: 


internal affairs of 
ing to the toast 


its splendor.’’ toast 


oul 


“Our country; in her intercourse with foreign 
nations may she always be in the right ’’— 

So far the Senator approves it, and hopes 
she always will be in the right— 
“but our country, right or wrong.”’ 


The Senator says he cannot subscribe to that, 
because he cannot subscribe to anything wrong ! 
But does not the Senator perceive that there is 
an important question back of this, namely, 
who is to determine whether our country be 
right or wrong? ‘The United States has about 
forty millions of people. Now, suppose our 
country, the forty millions of its people unan- 
imously—save that the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts dissents—determine that it is right to 
pursue acertain line of foreign policy, or sup- 
pose that this people, by its representative, the 
Congress of the United States, passes judg- 
ment upon a certain controversy between us 
and England, that we are right and England | 


| mander in the presence of a party of friends 


| officer, 


| 
| 


| 


| 
wrong, and declare war to enforce the right? | 
Now the question is, whether the Senator | 
from Massachusetts, an individual citizen of || 
the United States, may resolve himself into a || 
court of review, and reverse the determination 
of the nation in regard to the rights of the | 
nation; and thereupon determine that he 
cannot support what is wrong, and proceed to | 
oppose his own country. The Senator may 
reply, that in determining what is right and 
what is wrong every individual must exercise 
his judgment in obedience to his conscience, | 
undoubtedly so far as his conduct as an indi- 
vidual in matters of faith and Christian con- 
duct is concerned. I am not discussing the 
relations of a man to his Maker from a stand- 
point of high ethics or religion. I am not | 
saying that as an individual Christian he may 
not when smitten upon one cheek turn the 
other also. But 1 am speaking of the rela- 
tions of a citizen to the Government which | 
affords him protection, and to which he owes || 
allegiance. 

The doctrine of non-resistance, however 
sound as a principle of religious faith, and 
however it may be binding upon the indi- 
vidual conscience in matters affecting the 
individual only, has not been ingratted upon 
the law of nations; and no nation can exist 
which recognizes the right of one of its citizens 
to be at peace when it is at war, or to take 
sides with itsenemy in time of war. They who 
enjoy the protection of civil government are 
bound to sustain that government when in 
peril, and any man who cannot conscientiously 
do this must abjure and depart from civilized 
society, dress in goat skins, and dwell in the 
wilderness. 

It is manifest that if a citizen may overrule 
and disregard the judgment of the community 
of which he is a member; if he may interpose 
his individual private judgment against the || 
deliberate and pronounced judgment of the | 
nation; if in a particular instance, in which 
his native country is engaged in war to enforce 
what it has determined to be'right, a citizen 
may dissent from that judgment and contend 
against his country, then he may carry that 
opposition to the extent of taking up arms 
against hiscountry. ‘The doctrine ofthe Sera- 
tor from Massachusetts condemns the Consti- 
tution of his country, and all the well-settled 
maxims of every Christian country upon this 
subject. 

It is evident that Decatur entertained differ- 
ent sentiments, and spoke from a different 
stand-point. The sentiment which the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts has so bitterly con- 
demned was uttered by a great naval com- 








assembled to honor him for his glorious ex- 
ploits in foreign seas. And it may safely be | 
left to the people to determine whether he | 
expressed sentiments worthy of a great naval | 
worthy of every citizen of every | 
Christian country, ora sentiment which proves 
him to have been a heathen. 

Mr. SUMNER. ‘The Senator does not im- 
agine any such case is before us now. 

Mr. CARPENTER. No; I have tried to 
show that there was not any particular case 
before us that called for the criticism which 
the Senator passed upon Commodore Decatur. 
Commodore Decatur was not on trial by im- 
peachment. 

Mr. SUMNER. I 
Commodore Decatur. 

Mr. CARPENTER. 
argument that would a great deal better be- 
come some other men that 1 know of than the 
Senator from Massachusetts. Here isa phrase 
coined by Commodore Decatur which has 
passed with commendation from that time to 
this. The Senator quotes it, and in his re- 
ported speech puts it in quotation marks, 
and then pronounces ita heathen sentiment. 





made no allusion to 


| 
| 
That is a species of 
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| afloat also properly belongs to it, and 1s €p- 
| tirely germane to the preamble. 7 
| I will, therefore, pass the Senator's eritj 


| to call attention to the precise question of 


| agent of France, knowing him to be 
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Mr. SUMNER. Because it has bee 
common-place of vicious politics. 
attribute it to Commodore Decatur. The g,. 
ator arrays the history and shows ooo 
roundings with which he originally Uttered i: 
I took it as it is afloat everywhere, © Ye 
sentiment, to be denounced, 
fended by any Senator. 

Mr. CARPENTER. That explanat 
it makes the Senator’s remark entirely ; 
for if there was any subject that ever , 
afloat it is the preamble of the Senator’ 
lution, [laughter;] and anything wl 


ome 4 
J did hoi 


a Vicious 
not to be de. 
ion of 
Oper, 
Vas ail 
S Tego- 
UCh jg 
[ Laughter, 
B cis 
upon this sentiment, crediting the Senator wi 
having given the best apology for it tha: he 
could give. The phrase 1s all afloat, and go js 
his preamble; let them float together, 

Mr. President, the principal motive I had jy 


addressing the Senate at ali this morning wag 


au 


ternational law that is involved in the floating 

2 * . ‘ 5 
preamble of the Senator from Massachusetts 
That preamble assumes, and the debate oj 


U 
Opposition Senators supporting it has pro 


| ceeded upon the assumption, that if the United 


States sold these arms to France, or to apy 
sue 
that was a violation of the law of uations, 

| repeat, the friends of the Administration 
did not choose at that point to raise the lega 
question, but preferred to concede that it wa 
so, and to meet the resolution by showing tha: 
the facts alleged did not exist. That has beey 
triumphantly done. It may, however, be im 
portant that, before this debate closes, atten- 


| tion should be directed to the principle of 
| international law involved. 
| called trivial which affects the internation: 


Nothing can be 
relations of a great people. The principles 
we recognize here by concessions in debate 
may come back to trouble us in future years; 
and I desire here to say, without intending w 


| prejudice any Alabama claim, that since 101 


|| the passion, the agony of this nation has driver 


us into extreme grounds against the right o! 
neutral nations; and our later writers, the 
American authors who are, I believe, the only 
ones who give any support to the docrine ol 
the Senator from Massachusetts, have 
impelled to the extreme verge of doctrine by 
the circumstances in which the nation bas 
been placed. 

I never sympathized with that motive. | 
never thought it wise for us with a view to get 


peel 


| a few million pounds sterling more or less 


from England to abandon the high ground 
which we ought to take as to the rights 
neutral nations. 

In 1868, after the close of our war, wien the 
Government had a large supply of arms 01 
hand, Congress passed the law which has been 


| frequently read: 


“That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed ’’— 


Thus leaving no discretion with him— 
“to cause to be sold, after offer at public sale on 


| thirty days’ notice, in such manner and at suca 


times and places at public or private sale as he may 


| deem most advantageous to the public interest, We 


old cannon, arms, and other ordnanee stores now 2 
possession of the War Department, which re 
damaged or otherwise unsuitable for the Unite 
States military service.” &c. 

In the first place, it is evident from this att 
that Congress was speaking of arms that could 
be sold. In other words, by styling the 
‘unsuitable arms”? it was not intended © 
advertise in advance that they were usele* 
arms. These arms were not condemued ) 
this act; the Secretary was not directed, 4 ” 
was said yesterday, to sell these arms for 0 
iron, nor to destroy them, or abandon teu: 
He was directed to sell them. Therefore, » 
the word ‘‘unsuitable’’ it cannot be under 
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a yertiae them as useless, but, as was so well | 
<aid by the Senator from lowa {Mr. Haran ] | 
esterday—WhO always goes into a discussion 
of a legal question by announcing that he is 
sot a lawyer and then immediately proceeds 
., contradict himself by showing that he is; 

- of all the preachers of the Gospel I ever 
ieard, he speaks most like a lawyer thoroughly | 
founded and bottomed in legal principles and | 
‘miliar with all the statutes; I have never | 
own bim fire amiss on a legal question—he | 
ans that back as far as 1825 we had an act of | 
Congress which directed the sale of arms. I | 
was not aware of that; but it is all the better | 
for the point I now wish to make, From 1825, 
‘hen, down to the present time it has been the | 
soliey of our Government, as | believe it has 
been the policy of all Governments, to dispose 

those arms which were unsuitable in the 
-epse that more suitable weapons could be | 
‘und, In 1868 this act was passed to enlarge | 
the scope of the former law, as the Senator in- 
formed us yesterday, and to make it impera- 
‘ive on the Secretary of War to sell. 

In 1868, starting with that statute, if there 
had been no Other on the subject, no war 
existed between France and Germany; none 
was apprehended. We all know that in 1870 
when the war was declared it came like a thun- | 
ier-bolt from a clear sky upon the whole civil- | 
ized world. Not thirty days before war broke | 
out, did any manin the United States anticipate | 
‘4? This statute was, therefore, passed, not | 
with reference to any particular nation, or to | 
take advantage of the emergency of any par- 
ticular nation created by a particular war, or 
the market which a particular war would fur- 
nish; but the United States announced and 
declared its policy to dispose of arms unsuit- 
able in the sense before mentioned. In 1868, 
after the passage of this act, during the entire | 
year 1869, and in the spring of 1870, it was | 
perfectly legitimate and lawful for the United 
States to sell those arms to Louis Napoleon | 
directly and deliver them to him in the city of 
Washington, and the question now is whether 
after war was declared between France and | 
Germany in the summer of 1870 we as a nation 
were precluded from carrying out our own pol- | 
icy in the disposition of our own property; 
and that is the precise question. 

There are several principles here from which | 
we may gain some light applying their analo- 
gies to this case. It is well settled by the law 
of nations that if one nation be under obliga- 
tion by treaty with another, in case that 
other shall be at war, it will furnish a certain 


coo that Congress intended in advance to || 
¢ vile y 





uumber of ships of war, or such a supply of 
troops, of arms, or of ammunition, the sub- 
sequent execution of that covenant by the 
vation after a war has broken out, does not 
violate her neutral obligations. Why? Be- 
cause she is performing a duty which she un- 
dertook at a time when there was no war, aud 
when she could not have intended any harm 
to the particular opposing belligerent. ‘T'rea- 
ties of this kind are frequently made. The 
first treaty, I believe, ever made by the United 
States, the old treaty between us and France, 
secured to France exclusive privileges in our | 
ports in case of a war between her and any 
other nation; and in Dana’s edition of Whea- 
ton's International Law, section four hun- 
dred and twenty-five, it is said: 
, Another case of qualified neutrality arises out 
o treaty stipulations antecedent to the commence- 
ee of hostilities, by which the neutral may be 
ound to admit the vessels of war of one of the bel- 
igerent parties, with their prizes, into his ports, 
¥ ile those of the other may be entirely excluded, 
T only admitted under limitations and restrictions. 
Sus, by the treaty of amity and commerce of 1778, 
cnween the United States and France, the latter 
pve to herself two special privileges in the 
uterican orts: first, admission for her priva- 
mine ith t eir prizes, to the exclusion of her ene- 
*8; second, admission for her public ships of war | 








| 


| 
| 





in case of urgent necessity to refresh, victual, re- 


i 
| 


pair, &c., but not exclusively of other nations at war | 


with her. Under these stipulations, the United States 
not being expressly bound to exclude the public ships 
of the enemies of France, granted an asylum to Brit- 
ish vessels and those of other Powers at war with her. 
Great Britain and Holland still complained of the 


| exclusive privileges allowed to France in respect to 


her privateers and prizes, while France herself was 


| not satisfied with the interpretation of the treaty by 


which the public ships of her enemies were admit- 
ted into the American ports. To the former, it was 
answered by the American Government that they 
enjoyed a perfect equality, qualified only by the 
exclusive admission of the privateers and prizes of 
France, which was the effect of a treaty made long 
before, for valuable considerations, not with a view 
to circumstances, such as had occurred in the war of 
the French revolution, nor against any nation in 


particular, but against all nations in general, and | 


which might, therefore, be observed without giving 
just offense to any.” 


That was the ground assumed by our Gov- 


ernment in the letter of Mr. Jefferson, then | 


Secretary of State, to Mr. Hammond and 


others. This principle applies to the case in | 


hand. 

A nation may furnish supplies to another 
nation and send them ships of war and troops 
if prior to the breaking out of the war she had 


bound herself by treaty to do so; and the | 


philosophy of this is that in her subsequent 
performance of this contract she evinces no 


| hostile purpose, no design to injure the nation 
She made | 


against which they may be used. 
the treaty not knowing what nation they would 
be used against. She cannot therefore be held 
to have had any hostile purpose. Now the 
philosophy of that rule is equally applicable 
to this statute. A statute made in 1868, when 
no human being anticipated a war between 
France and Germany, cannot be held to eyi- 
dence any intention on the part of the United 


States to take part against Germany. It simply | 


announces the purpose of the United States to 
dispose of these arms. 
Now the question is, whether the United 


| States had a right to do so after the war com- 


menced, In time of peace ijt is not denied; 
but the question is, whether, having com- 
menced the disposition of these arms in 1868, 
and continued it at intervals as often as pur- 
chasers came, the United States were com- 
pelled to stop that traffic in 1870 when the war 
broke out between France and Germany. 

Mr. SHERMAN. May interrupt my hon- 


orable friend, rather in aid of his argument, to | 


read to him the law of 1825, under which, 
without respect to the statute now discussed, 


no doubt the President of the United States | 


could sell these arms whenever in his judg- 


ment they were unsuitable for the public ser- | 


vice? That law is still the law. 
of March 8, 1825: 


“That the President of the United States be, and 
he is hereby, authorized to cause to be sold any 
ordnance, arms, ammunition, or other stores, or 
subsistence or medical supplies, which, upon proper 
inspection or survey, shall appear to be damaged or 
otherwise unsuitable for the public service, when- 


It is the act 
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| 
certain authorities which, in my judgment, do 


not bear out the distinction which he makes. 
He quotes from Wheaton these words: 


en 


lo give no assistance where there is no previous 


| stipulation to give it, nor voluntarily to furnish 


troops, arms, ammunition, or anything of direct use 
in war.’”’ 


Vattel, as quoted then, says: 
““Y do not say to give assistance equally, but to 


| give no assistance, for it would be absurd that a 


| to another? 


State should assist at the same time two enemies,”’ 

Then he quotes from Halleck substantially 
the same language in two or three different 
places. Now, the distinction which is to be 
observed here is this: the nation here spoken 
of embarks in the enterprise of ‘‘ sending’’ 
arms to another nation for the purpose—that 
is, with the intention—of enabling it to use 
those arms against a nation then at war with 
it. ‘That cannot be done, because that is tak- 
ing part in the war. 

But in all these quotations they speak of one 
nation ‘‘ sending’’ arms to another, not selling 
them, but ‘‘sending’’ them. Now, what are 
we to understand by anation ‘‘ sending ’’ arms 
Why, loaning them, furnishing 
them at our own expense. That is the sense 


“e 


| in which [ think all these authors upon the 


subject speak. After reading these quota- 
tions the Senator concludes : 


‘There is the true principle. In sending men or 
war materials he takes part in the war.” 


That is exactly the principle. If we send, 
if we furnish, if we give to France arms, ships, 
troops, munitions of war, for the purpose of 
enabling her to wage her contest against Prus- 


| sia, we take part with her; we become a party 


ever, in his opizion, the sale of such unserviceable | 


stores will be advantageous to the public service.” 


The only difference between the law com- 
mented upon now and the law of 1825 was 
that in this case the sale must be made at pub- 
lic sale, and also it must be after inspection 
by public officers. The law of 1868 simply 


| repealed these two restrictions. 


Mr. CARPENTER. I thank my friend for 
the interruption and for the reference to the 
statute. I now repeat that this policy of the 


country, as shown by these statutes, to dispose | 
of arms unsuitable, in the sense referred to, | 


was a settled policy of this Government prior 
to the breaking out of the war between Germany 


and France; and in that light we come to con- | 


sider whether the breaking out of a war between 
these two nations suspended our right to do 
what we could have done prior to that time. 

The Senator from Massachusetts, in the first 


speech he made on the subject, referred to | 





| 
| 


to the war; we violate our neutral obligations. 

The Senator then quotes a case which, if it 
was a case, would be directly applicable ; that 
is, the sale of ships by the Swedish Govern- 
ment, and the Spanish protest in 1825, The 
Senator read here the note of protest by the 
Spanish diplomat to the Government of Swe 
den, protesting, in what the Senator called very 
energetic language, that the act was wrong. 
The Senator did not inform the Senate what 
reply the Swedish Government made or whether 
it made any, nor dol know. Hedid not state 
to the Senate whether the Swedish Govern- 
ment admitted the grounds assumed by the 
Spanish Government and made reparation. 
He does not say that Spain took up arms to 
enforce her theory, but he reads here an angry 
protest from the diplomatic agent of Spain 
against this act as authority on the law of 
nations! Why, Mr. President, you might 
just as well read the brief of a lawyer on one 
side of an important litigation in the Supreme 
Court as determining what the law of the case 
is, as to read this protest of the Spanish min 
ister, made in his own interest and under the 
excitement and pressure of war, to determine 
what the law of nations is! 

We have a notable illustration of this in our 
history. During the rebellionin Hungary, our 


| Government sent a private agent to examine 


into the true state of that rebellion, with a 
view, I suppose, of recognizing either their 
independence or their belligerent rights. That 
agent went there, performed his duty, retarned, 


| bringing back discouraging intelligence, upon 


which the Government became satisfied that 
no action could be based in favor of Hungary ; 
and there the matter rested until at the next 
session of Congress the President sent his 
message, which informed Congress that he had 
sent such an agent there. Mr. Hulseman, the 
minister of Austria at that time in Washington, 
wrote to our Government a very strong note, 
protesting against that as a violation of our 
neutral duties and an act unfriendly to Aus- 
tria. Mr. Webster took up that letter and in 


that controversy he acquired one of those nice 
which our Govern- 


He left nothing of 


little ‘‘ victories of peace”’ 


ment is justly proud of. 
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Mr. Hulseman’s protest, and Austria made no 
further complaint. 

Now, suppose that in France or Germany 
or Italy some man wanting to know what the 


law of nations was on that subject should read | 


Mr. Hulseman’s letter to our Secretary of 
State, and either not find or suppress Mr. 
Webster's reply, would that protest settle the 
law of nations? Therefore, I lay this sale of 
ships by Sweden entirely aside. There is 
nothing of it except the protest made by Spain 
in angry mood against the act; no admission 
on the part of Sweden that we know of that 
she was wrong or that the protest was right. 

The Senator from Massachusetts concluded 
his first speech by saying: 

** Since the case of the Swedish ships, I know no 


instance where a nation has been called in question 
for selling arms to a belligerent. For the first time 


has the United States within my knowledge fallen | 
under suspicion of violating the requirement of neu- | 


trality onthis subject. Such seems to be our present 
position. We areunder suspicion.’”’ 


I would not charge the Senator from Massga- 
chusetts with being artful in any unparliament- 
ary sense, but I oe say that that is one of 
the most artful dodges that rhetoric could 
possibly suggest. He commenced his speech 
by saying that somebody in France 5 wee 


that somebody in America had cheated France 


in this transaction—a mere suspicion of cheat- | 
ing in dollars and cents in the purchase of 


certain arms. He concludes his speech, and 
having his fancy inflamed with the terrible con- 
dition of the nation being under suspicion of 
having some man in its whole forty million 
people who would cheat, he transfers that 
suspicion over to the subject of neutrality, and 
says: ‘‘we are under suspicion of having vio- 
lated our neutral obligations.’’ Nobody sus- 
pects us of having done it that we know, ex- 
cept the Senators who support this preamble. 
‘There is no pretense here that France suspects 
it; no pretense that Prussia does ; no pretense 
that it is suspected by anybody except these 
Senators. 

Now, let us examine for a few moments the 


authorities upon this subject, and I shall do so | 


as briefly as possible. In the first place, I will 
refer to Woolsey, who, I think, goes further 
than any other writer to sustain the view of 
the Senator from Massachusetts. He is an 
American writer, and the first edition of his 
work was published, I think, in 1860. Then 
I shall refer to Halleck, the first edition of 
whose works was published in 1861. Woolsey, 
at page 262, says: 

“A neutral State is one which sustains the rela- 
tions of amity to both the belligerent parties, or 
negatively is a non hostis, as Bynkershoek has it, 
one which sides with neither party in a war.” 

“There are degrees of neutrality ’’— 

I want to call the Senator from Massachu- 
setts to the distinction here made— 


“strict neutrality implies that a State stands en- 
tirely aloof from the operations of war, giving no 
assistance or countenance to either belligerent. 
Imperfect neutrality may be of two kinds: it may 
be impartial, inasmuch as both belligerents have 
equal liberty to pursue the operations of war, or 
certain operations, such as transit of troops, pur- 
chase of military stores, enlistments of soldiers or 
seamen, within the neutral territory.” 
Again, on page 246, he says: 

“The principles from which we start seem to be 
clear enough; at the same time, for the reason that 
neutrality 1s a thing of degrees, and that the prac- 
tice of nations has been shifting, it is alittle difficult 
to lay down with precision the law of nations in 
regard to itas it is at present understood. That law 
seems to be tending toward strict neutrality.’’ 


Here it is to be borne in mind that this 
author is speaking not with that precision 
which characterizes a writer on municipal law, 
stating affirmatively what the law is as settled 
by the adjudication of the courts. He cannot 
do that. There are no means of arriving with 
such certainty at what the law of nations is, 
and here is one of the difficulties that every 
man wishing to study this or any other topic 
under the law of nations has to encounter: 
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that every book he takes up is more an essay 
on the ethics of the subject than a statement of 
what has been universally recognized or agreed 
upon. Indeed, there are few things that have 
been universally agreed upon, very few things 
that are to-day unanimously assented to by 
the nations of the earth. The author proceeds: 


“‘A just war being undertaken to defend rights, 
each sovereignty must, as we have seem, decide for 
itself whether its war be just and expedient. It fol- 
lows that Powers not parties to the war must treat 





both belligerents alike as friends. Hence no priv- 
ilege can be granted or withheld from one and not 
equally from the other. Thus, if transit, or the en- 
trance into harbors of ships of war, for the purpose 
of refitting or of procuring military supplies, or the 
admission of captured prizes and their cargoes, is 
allowed to the one belligerent, the other may claim 
italso. Otherwise a State aids one of its friends in 
acts of violence against another, which is unjust, or 
aids a friend in fighting against another party, which 
is to be an ally and not a neutral.”’ 


And again : 


** But the rule of impartiality is not enough. The 
notion of neutrality, to say nothing of the conven- 
ience of the neutral and his liability to be drawn 
into the war, demands something more. It is not 
an amicable act when I supply two of my friends 
with the means of doing injury, provided I do as 
much for one as forthe other. Such a relation is 
not that of a medius inter hostes, but of an impartial 
enemy, of a jack on both sides. Moreover, it is 
impartiality in form only, when I give to two par- 
ties rights within my territories, which may be im- 
a for the one and useless to the other. The 

Jnited States in a war between Great Britain and 
Russia might allow both parties to enlist troops 
within its borders; but what would such a privilege 
be worth to Russia? And, indeed, almost every 
privilege conceded by neutrals would be apt to 
inure more to the benefit of one than of the other 
of two hostile nations. A rule of greater fairness 
would be to allow nothing to the belligerents which 
either of them would object to as being adverse to 
his interests; but this rule would be subjective, 
fluctuating, and probably impracticable. A rule, 
again, expressive of strict neutrality, would pro- 
hibit the neutral from rendering any service spe- 
cially pertaining to war, or allowing bis territory to 
be used for any military purpose by either belliger- 
ent. This, if we add the qualification, ‘unless en- 
gagements previous to the war concedesomespecial 
assistance to one of the parties, which assistance is 
not of importance enough to convert a neutral into 
an ally,’ would nearly express what is the present 
law and usage of nations.”’ 


It is evident, I think, that this author is 
maintaining a theory which he thinks ought to 
be the law of nations, rather predicting what 
it will be in the good time coming, than as- 
serting what is the law of nations to-day. 

Next, Martens’ Law of Nations. I have 
Cobbett’s edition, at page 320: 

‘Of the Obligations of Neutrality.—To observe an 
entire neutrality, a State must, first, abstain from 
all participation in warlike expeditions; second, 
it must grant or refuse nothing to one of the bel- 
ligerent Powers which may be useful or necessary 
to such Power in prosecuting the war without grant- 
ing or refusing it to the adverse pary; or, at least, it 
must not establish an inequality in order to favor one 
of the parties more than the other. | 

‘The moment a neutral Power deviates from these 
rules its neutrality is no longer entire, but limited ; 
and, indeed, though neutral States sometimes prom- 
ise more, and enter into a sort of conventional neu- 
trality, a Jimited neutrality is all that the laws of 
neutrality impose.” 

Now, take this author in connection with 
what Woolsey says: neutrality is a thing of 
degrees; he says strict neutrality would pre- 
vent your selling to either party ; and limited 
neutrality, under the head of ‘‘ impartiality,’ 
which is one of his subdivisions of limited 
neutrality, will permit that, provided it is done 
to both nations alike. If your pretended sale 
is in bad faith, if you make it a mere cloak and 
pretext for taking sides in the war, selling at 
a particular juncture when your sale will ben- 
efit only one party, or if in any other way you 
intend—and it is all a question of intention— 
to give aid in the war, you become a party to 
it; but if abstaining from such act, and having 
no such intention, you lawfully pursue your 
own business, as we were doing under these 
statutes, 1t 1s preposterous to say we were 
taking part in the war against Germany. 

Again, section four: 

“ Every sovereign has a right, in time of peace, to 
grant or refuse to another Power the liberty of rais-_ 
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ing troops in his territory, or of marching a }o. 
troops into or through his territory; and may 

to one Power what he refuses to another, fone 
of war he meay €p the same. He has a right to o 2” 
or refuse to the belligerent Powers, and obser 
same inequality toward them as he did jn time of 
peace, without thereby deviating from the oo... 
ments of impartiality that ought to be enter 
by every neutral Power.” 


What does he mean by this? He ig yer,, 
ring back to the exception made in the Jay .¢ 
nations where a nation has entered jnto . 
treaty before the war to furnish another naj, ; 
certain ships or supplies in case of a war, ol 
that treaty it may make with any nation, \y, 
may make such a treaty, if we please, wii), 
Mexico, and refuse to make it with England. 
That is no cause of offense to England: and 
if war comes between Mexico and England 


ly of 


Senti- 
tained 


( 


we may do the same thing, because we arp 
exercising the same right we exercised befor. 
the war, and not taking sides with either party 
by doing what we have aright todo. This j 
going much further than is necessary to maip. 
tain my proposition; perhaps further than t}, 
other writers justify. : 
Vattel, at page 340, says: 


“‘A neutral nation preserves, toward both tho 
belligerent Powers, the several relations which 
nature has instituted between nations. She ough; 
to show herself ready to render them every office of 
humanity reciprocally due from one nation ty 
another; she ought in everything not directly relat. 
ing to war to give them all the assistance in her 
power, and of which they mer stand in need. Such 
asssistance, however, must be given with impar- 
tiality; that is to say, she must not refuse anything 
to one of the parties on account of his being at war 
with the other.” 


But you may refuse to enter into a treaty 
with one nation to furnish supplies in case she 
shall be engaged in war. You cannot, how. 
ever, after the war has been declared enter 
into such a treaty with one nation and deny it 
to the other, because that is taking sides with 
one nation against the other, and that is the 
distinction between the cases. The author 
proceeds: 


** But this is no reason why a neutral State, under 

articular connections of friendship and good neigh- 

orhood with oneof the belligerent Powers, may 
not, in everything thatis unconnected with war, 
grant him allthose preferences which are due to 
friends; much less does she afford any grounds of 
exception to her conduct, if, in commerce, for in- 
stance, she continues to allow him such indulgences 
as have been stipulated in her treaties with him. 
She ought, therefore, as far as the public welfare 
will permit, equally to allow the subjects of both 
parties to visit her territories on business, and there 
to purchase provisions, horses, and in general every- 
thing they stand in need of—unless she has by a 
treaty of neutrality promised to refuse to both par- 
ties such articles as are usedin war. Amid all the 
wars which disturb Europe, the Switzers preserve 
their territories in a state of neutrality. Every 
nation indiscriminately is allowed free access for the 
purchase of provisions, if the country has a surplus, 
and for that of horses, ammunition, and arms. 


But now Icome, in Vattel, which I cite, page 
234, section one hundred and ten, to the precise 
point which I have been endeavoring to estab 
lish, drawing the distinction which I maintain 
exists between anation pursuing the line of ils 
own policy inaugurated during a peace, even 
past the time when war breaks out, and the 
creation of a new policy pending a war which 
is to have the effect to turn the scale between 
two contending nations : 


“First, no act on the. part of a nation, which 
falls within the exercise of her rights, and is done 
solely with a view to her own good, without par- 
tiality, without a design of favoring one Power " 
the prejudice of another—no act of that kind, | 
say, can in general be considered as contrary '° 
neutrality ; nor does it become such, except on per 
ticular occasions, when it cannot take place without 
injury to one of the parties, who has then a partic!” 
lar right to oppose it. Thus, the besieger has 4 right 
to prohibit access to the place besieged, (see section 
one hundred and seventeen in the sequel.) pee 
in cases of this nature, shall the quarrels of ot = 
deprive me of the free exercise of my rights in bi 
pursuit of measures which I judge advantageous *" 
my people? Therefore, when it is the custom ® © 
nation, for the purpose of employing and trainti: 
her subjects, to permit levies of troops in favor o ® 
particular Power to whom she thinks proper t? 


trust them, the enemy of that Power cannot look 
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such permissions as acts of hostility, unless 
upon ve given With a view to the invasion of his 
they ries or the support of an odious and evidently 
terre cause. He cannot even demand, as matter 
unjus) p*that the like favor be granted to him, be- 
of 8"that nation may have reasons for refusing 
caus’ hich do not hold good with regard to his 
pe lor und it belongs to that nation alone to 
; i of what best suits her circumstances. The 
he eons as we have already observed, grant levies 
»"troops to Whom they please; and no Power has 
© sberto thought fit to quarrel with them on that 
head. It must, however, be owned ”’— 

Now he comes back to ethics and not to law, 

because no such case has ever arisen— 
“that if those levies were considerable and consti- 
tuted the principal strength of my enemy, while, 
without any substantial reason being alleged, I were 
~psolutely refused all levies whatever, I should have 
* ust cause to consider that nation as leagued with my 
J5em9; and in this case the care of my own safety 
would authorize me to treat her as such. 

“The case is the same with respect to money 
which a nation may have been accustomed to lend 
out at interest.” ; ‘ : 

[ wish to call special attention to the point 
made here by all these authorities ; the whole 
subject seems to be one of good faith. Ifa 
pation has been accustomed to lend a fund of 
money; for instance, if we had $100,000,000 
set apart as an educational fund to lend to the 
States of the Union or to foreign nations in- 
diferently, and had been accustomed to loan 
that money for years for interest, we might 
have lent it either to France or Germany dur- 
ing the war. Let me read that again : 

“ The case is the same with respect to money which 
anation may have been accustomed to lend out at 
interest. If the sovereign, or his subjects, lend 
money to my enemy on that footing, and refuse it to 
me because they have not the same confidence in 
we, this is no breach of neutrality.” 

In other words the point of loaning money 
to one nation and refusing to loan it to the 
other must rest on the ground that such dis- 
crimination is dictated only by the prudence 
of the nation making the loan ; it must be a 
case where the investment is made in one 
case and denied in the other for prudential 
reasons touching our own interests, and not 
in bad faith and from a desire and with a 
design to take part in the war. The intention 
settles the legality or illegality of the trans- 
action. If this country chooses to loan money, 
and loans it to a belligerent, because it wants 
to loan it, without any intention to prejudice 
the other party beyond what necessarily results 
from loaning money, it may do so. Vattel 
says : 


They lodge their property where the 
safest. If such preference be not founde 
reasons” — 


Here he comes back to the precise point— 
“T may impute it to ill-will against me, or to a pre- 
dilection for my enemy. Yet if I should make it a 
pretense for declaring war, both the true principles 
ofthe law of nations and the general custom hap- 
pily established in Europe would join in condemn- 
ingme. While it appears that this nation lends out 
ier money purely for the sake of gaining an interest 
upon it, she is at liberty to dispose of it according 
“ her own discretion; and I have no right to com- 

ain. 


[twill be seen that this author fully recog- 
uzes the right of any neutral nation to prose- 
cute the same measures of internal adminis- 
tration pending a war between other nations 
that it was accustomed to before the war broke 
out. If we had a fund of money to lend, if 
we had ships and ammunition to sell long 
before this war commenced, and were loaning 
the money and were selling these ships, then 
our continuing to do so in good faith, without 
‘uy intention thereby to become a party to or 
‘o turn the scale between those two nations, 
violates no principle of the law of nations, as 
Vattel says, and gives no cause of complaint. 

hen he proceeds: 


an if the loan were evidently granted for the 
om noe of enabling an enemy to attack me, this 

ould be concurring in the war against me. 
in the troops above alluded to were furnished 
expe, enemy by the State herself, and at her own 
tate 2:0 the money in like manner lent by the 
®, without interest, it would no longer be a doubt- 


ful question wh i ; i 
: ethers - 
eWith neutrality uch assistance were incompati 


think it 
on good 
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Sales of Arms to 


Why? Because if she was accustomed to 
loan money upon interest, and in case of war 
should loan her money to one of the Powers 
withoutinterest, she thereby changes her policy 


and shows her intention to influence the strife | 


that is in progress between those Powers. 


Then the question of intention is settled by || 


the circumstances of the case against the 
neutral. 


** Further, it may be affirmed on the same princi- 
ples, that if a nation trades in arms, timber for ship- 
building, vessels, and warlike stores, I cannot take 
it amiss that she sells such things to my enemy, pro- 
vided she does not refuse to seli them to me also at 
areasonable price. She carries on her trade without 
any design to injure me; and by continuing in the 


same manner as if I were not engaged in war, she | 


gives me no just cause of complaint.”’ 
Vattel then proceeds in section one hundred 
and eleven to the case of a neutral nation re- 


sorting to a belligerent country for commercial | 


purposes: 


**In what I have said above, itis supposed that my | 


enemy goes himself to a neutral country to make 
his purchases. Let us now discuss another case, 
that of neutral nations resorting to my enemy’s 
country for commercial purposes. i 


obligation to renounce their commerce for the sake 


of avoiding to supply my enemy with the means of | 
carrying on the war against me. Should they affect | 
to refuse selling me a single article, while at the | 


same time they take pains toconvey an abundant sup- 
ply to my enemy, with an evident intention to favor 
him, such partial conduct would exclude them from 
the neutrality they enjoyed. But if they only con- 
tinue their customary trade, they do not thereby 
declare themselves against any interest, they only 
exercise a right which they are under no obligation 
of sacrificing to me. 

**On the other hand, whenever I am at war with 
a nation, both my safety and welfare prompt me to 
deprive her, as far as possible, of everything which 
may enable her to resist or injure me. In this in- 
stance the law of necessity exerts its full force. If 
that law warrants me, on occasion, to seize what 
belongs to other people, will it not likewise warrant 


me to intercept everything belonging to war which | 
Even | 
if I should, by taking such measures, render all | 
those neutral nations my enemies, I had better run 


neutral nations are carrying to my enemy? 


that hazard than suffer him who is actually at war 
with me thus freely to receive supplies, and collect 
additional strength to oppose me. It is therefore 
very proper, and perfectly conformable to the law 


of nations (which disapproves of multiplying the | 
causes of war) not to consider those seizures of the | 


goods of neutral nations as acts of hostility. 


** When I have notified to them my declaration 


of war against such or such a nation, if they will 
afterward expose themselves to risk in supplying 
her with such things which serve to carry on war, 
they will have no reason to complain if their goods 
fall into my possession, and I, on the other hand, do 
not declare war against them for having attempted 
to convey such goods. hey suffer, indeed, by a war 
in which they have no concern; but they suffer 
accidentally. I do not oppose their right. I only 
exert my own; and if our rights clash with and re- 
ciprocally injure each other, that circumstance is 
the effect of inevitable necessity. Such collisions 
daily happen in war. When, in pursuance of my 
rights, I exhaust a country from which you derive 
your subsistence, when I hesiege a city with which 
you carried on a profitable trade, I doubtless injure 
you; I subject you to losses and inconveniences, but 
it is without any design of hurting you. IL only 
make use of my rights, and consequently do you no 
injustice.” 

It is evident, I think, that Vattel does not 
support the distinction made by the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Sumner] between a 
sale of goods contraband of war, made by the 
sovereign, or one which is permitted by the 
sovereign to be made by his subjects. Sup- 
pose a nation to be engaged in the manufac- 
ture of arms, and to have been so engaged for 
a series of years, selling them to other nations. 
The question is whether, after a war breaks 
out between two other nations, to both of 
whom she has sold arms for years, she is for- 
bidden to continue such sale, taking of course 
the risk of such arms being inteysepted and 
treated ascontraband. The tact is, the writers 
on the law of nations—that is, the old stand- 
ard authors—recognize the right of neutrals to 
trade in contraband with the belligerent, but 
also recognize the right of one belligerent to 
prevent the advantage which would be enjoyed 
by its opponent from the purchase, by seizing 
and confiscating the contraband articles. Our 
modern writers have tried to eliminate this 


French Agents—Mr. Carpenter. 


! It is certain, as | 
they have no part in my quarrel, they are under no | 


SENATE, 


| 
| conflict of rights and criticise these rules by a 
| principle which is sound in municipal law, that 
| one cannot have a right to do what another 
has a right to prevent. Hence the conclusion 
that trade in articles contraband is illegal, and 
| although it is admitted that the sovereign of a 
neutral nation may permit his subjects to carry 
on such trade, he cannot do so himself. 

But it is difficult to perceive how it can be 
innocent in a sovereign to permit his subjects 
to do what is in violation of the law of nations 
without incurring censure, A more satisfac- 
tory solution would seem to be that the prin- 
ciple of municipal law above mentioned has 
no place in a code which applies to parties— 
sovereign nations—which acknowledge no com- 
mon superior ; and that it necessarily results 
that each may exercise its right; that is, the 
neutral sovereign may carry on his accustomed 
trade with a belligerent, subject to the same 
contingency that applies to such traffic when 
conducted by his subjects, that the prop- 
erty will be lost if it fall into the power of the 
opposing belligerent. And although I do not 
speak with confidence, not having examined 
as to this point particularly, because it is not 
involved in the case before us, yet my impres- 
sion is that no writer on the law of nations of 
fifty years standing recognizes any such dis- 
tinction against the sovereign of a neutral 
State. And no writer can be considered as an 
authority upon the law of nations whose work 
has not stood the test of time and enjoyed the 
approving assent of the nations. 

Mr. President, I claim that these authorities 
establish the doctrine which I have attempted 
to maintain, that the Government of the Uni- 
ted States having, from 1826 to the present 
time, in peace and war, sold its unsuitable 
arms, and having in 1868 by this mandatory 
statute commanded the Secretary of War to 
sell them, long before any war was anticipated 
or existed, and subsequently the Secretary of 
War having merely obeyed this act in the sale 
of these arms, | believe that if he had sold 
them in the city of Washington to Louis Napo- 
leon, and delivered them to him personally, it 
would have been no violation of our neutral 
obligations. I have desired to present this 
subject because of the importance it may have 
in the subsequent history of this country. 

Mr. President, wearea great nation; we are 
advancing to the forefront among the Powers 
of the earth; we cannot always be at peace, 
and we shall not always be at war ; butitis im- 
portant to us as a nation that in all these par- 
ticulars we should Vindicate sound doctrine, 
that we should stand by the law of nations, and 
stand by all the principles and all the excep- 
tions as well as the rules, that hereafter we 
may be at liberty to take our proper ground 
under the laws of nations to protect our rights. 

There are special reasons why this country 
should maintain such a doctrine. Here we 
are with laws that permit the subjects of all 
foreign nations to become citizens of the Uni- 
ted States by our easy naturalization process. 
We have German citizens and English citi- 
zens, Irish citizens, French citizens, Italians, 
and will soon have from all the nations of the 
earth. Kverybody now, I believe, can come 
here except the Chinese; the negroes from 
central Africa can come here and be natural- 
ized in five years. Now, see whatwill result if 
we do not stand by this doctrine. These mil- 
itary stores-and arms, of course, will only be 
sold to be used in war; that everybody knows. 
They cannot be sold for any other purpose. 
When arms become unsuitable én the sense of 
this statute, they will not be bought by a pri- 
vate gentleman for sporting purposes. That 
is not the object. ‘hey will be sold when 
some great war creates a demand for them, 
and not otherwise; and while they may be 
unsuitable for us in a time of peace and 
within the meaning of this statute, they may 
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be very 
them or fare worse. 


useful to a nation which must have 
As was well said by the 
Senator from lowa yesterday, a flint-lock mus- 
ket would be very unsuitable now forus; but 
if we had nothing better it would have to serve 
So would a pitchfork, ora scythe, 
or a club, or a carving-knife, anything which 
ill let blood is better than nothing in a con- 
test where blood must be let. 
out to-morrow between 
iwland, another between Austria 
another between Italy and Tur- 


our purpose. 


’ uppos¢ “i Wat breaks 
| rance and Ker 
and Germany, ' 
have in our ranks subjects from 
avery one of those nations; here we have men 
nship, and may have them from 
every one olf those nations in the Senate of 
the United State Ia it to be tolerated by 
Americans that we, | we have these 
different classes of cit zens, are to pursue a 
different would? 
Such a doctrine cannot be tolerated, because 
Men 
of these nationalities come here and are ad 
mitted to « itizenship upon the theory that they 
renounce in fact as well as form all allegiance 
to their own country, and cast their lot with us, 
their interests the same with ours, their rights 
the same underour Constitution. The national 
policy which is good for the American is good 
for the German citizen; and here he is an 
American, no longer a German. 

Whatever policy America should adopt to- 
ward Germany is as much for the interest of 
the German-American citizen as for any other 
American citizen. As an American citizen, 
whatever touches our interests as against Ger- 
many, concerns the German as well as the 
American citizen. 

In this connection let me say that I am not 
considering the Alabama claims, nor have | 
considered, nor do I care what might be the 
effect upon those claims of the doctrine for 
which | contend. And speaking here for one 
American citizen, binding nobody else, and, I 


key, here we 


Im full cuitize 


ause 


course than we otherwise 


it would lead to great embarrassment. 


trust, prejudicing no one else, let me say that | 
Ll take no stock in those claims, nor in the case | 


which we have made against England to be pre- 
sented tothe board of arbitration in Geneva. 
If I could have had my way, the United States 
should have ascertained and paid all those 
claims and charged the amount over against 
Great Britain. It would have been a bond 
against that nation to keep the peace, worth 
ten times the amount of those claims. If 
England could abide by the principle of neu- 
tral obligations as illustrated by her conduct, 
fam certain wecould. Andif England to-day 
would, as there has been some apprehension, 
repudiaie that treaty, | would tender her my 
personal thanks. I feel that, with a view to 
the prosecution of those claims, we have 
shackled our country. Our legal writers have 
contended for restrictions upon the rights of 
neutral nations which we cannot afford to have 
ingraited iato the law of nations, and for 


which ten or twenty or fifty million dollars 


would be poor compensation. 
country is, the Knglish doctrine of neutrality 
is far more beneficial to us than our own, and 
I deeply regret the treaty which attempts to 
ingraft upon the law of nations principles 
which I believe to be most detrimental to us. 











to indulge in a strain of debate never before | lated its neutral duties. But I said, as 


witnessed on this floor. Years ago Mr. 
Webster resented as unparliamentary the 
words ‘‘ match, and over-match ;’’ but, sir, the 
Senator from Missouri, assuming to descend 
from a superior plane of intelligence, ex- 
pressed his pity for the Senator from New 
York, that he had so grievously erred in offer- 
ing his amendment to this resolution. ‘‘How 
oft would I have gathered you into the fold of 
wisdom ; but ye would not. Senator from New 
York, I pity you.’’ This is the language held 
among equal Senators. I refer to the law when 
[ say ‘‘equal Senators.’’ Iknow there may be 
great distinctions as regards learning, intellect, 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


and influence ; but as regards the courtesy due | 


from one Senator to another, there is no dis- 
tinction among the members of this body, and 


such arrogance of language is as reprehensible | 


But, sir, I regret this 
debate on account of the evil influence it can 
hardly fail to exert upon the American people. 
I have already acquitted the Senator from Mis- 


as it is discourteous. 


souri of a want of patriotism in promoting this | 


ogre and resolution upon the ground that 


1e believes they rest upon no foundation of 


| fact, and that he is simply attempting to pro- 


_investigation. But all 


duce political effect by debate in advance of 
men may not be as 


charitable as [am. ‘Lhe mass of our citizens 


| do not know that Senator as well as I do, and 


may not reason as technically as | have done. 
The theory of our naturalization laws is 
that the German immigrant, landing upon our 


shores, and being admitted to citizenship || 


under the United States, renounces in fact as 


| in form all allegiance to and partiality for his 


native land, and becomes to all intents and 
purpose an American; an American in inter- 
est, in principle, and in feeling. 


our naturalization laws will go to the wall. 
If a German, landing upon our shores, seek- 
ing and obtaining admission to our nationality, 


| and elected by our people to this Senate; a || 
man of experience and cultivation, is not able | 


| to cast off his allegiance to his native land, and 


so far to divorce himself from affection toward | 


| his own country as to consult the interests of 


America even as against Germany; if he, in 
the American Senate, he a member of the 


; Committee on Foreign Relations, and as such 


having access to the archives of the State De- 
partment and to all the secrets of our foreign 
policy; if he cannot rise above the feelings 


of partial love which, it may be charged, must || 


bind every man to his native land, then it 
would follow that the theory upon which our 
naturalization laws rest is not supported by 
facts, and it would merit serious consideration 


| whether those laws should not be changed. 


Mr. SCHURZ. If the Senator will permit 
me, I just came into the Chamber when he 


| commenced that passage, and I did not hear 


Situated as our || 


what preceded it. 
ator to charge that I have not cast off my 


allegiance to any foreign country ? 
Mr. CARPENTER. When I want to charge 


'| that, I will say so. 


Mr. President. I leave here the discussion | 


of the principle of international law involved 
in the preamble and resolution before the 
Senate , 

Bat, sir, I cannot refrain from expressing 


the regret inspired by the debate which has | 


occupied the Senate these many days. ‘There 
are circumstances connected with it which I 
fear will exert a baleful influence. I shall not | 
imitate the example which has been set by 
other Senators. shall not say to the Senator | 
from Missouri, as he said to the Senator from | 
New York, [Mr. Conk1NG, ] that I pity him for 
the course he has taken. 


That Senator saw fit | 


Mr. SCHURZ. I merely asked you whether 
that was what preceded the last sentence ? 
Mr. CARPENTER. Let me ask the Sen- 


ator another question just as pertinent as that: || 


Does he mean to charge me with committing 


| murder ? 


Mr. SCHURZ. I heard the Senator say, ‘if 
he cannoigcast off his allegiance to another 
country,’’ and I asked the Senator simply 


_whether he had in any previous sentence 
_charged me with any such thing. 


| 
| 


| 


Mr. CARPENTER. The Senator heard all 
that is material. I acquitted him in the out- 
set of what would be the serious charge that 
he was actuated by partiality for his native 
country by the charitable presumption that he 
did not believe that the United States had vio- 


Did I understand the Sen- | 


If this theory | 
| be found not to be vindicated by the fact, then 








| America even against that native land. 


| dom of our natura 


ll! as the 
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Nea 
Near as 


I can recollect, that I regretted this debate, 
account of the influence it would exer 


UDon 
the people. I then referred to our natuyrai;,. 
tion laws, and stated the theory upon wi. 


they rest—that the foreigner naturalized j)., 

could, and did, so far lay aside hig afer, 
for his native land as to take par y; 

caer pativ And, 
speaking of the manner in which the peopl 
would reason upon the subject, I intend. 
to say, what I now repeat, that the fact th , 
a native of Prussia, a naturalized citizen al 
a Senator of the United States, taking part 
in promoting this preamble and resolution 
might be considered by the people, who do no: 
understand as wellas I do that the object of 
this proceeding is to make political Ca] 5 
in our own country by unfounded accusation 
without expectation that the investigation wi) 


ts 
Le 


show that our nation has been in fault in regan) 
to its neutral duties, would be considered, yp. 
justly in fact, but still considered, as eviden,, 
that a naturalized citizen would take the par 
of his native country against our own; ap@ 
thereupon the people would question the wis 
feation laws. 
Having repeatedly disclaimed the intention 


| of fixing upon the Senator from Missouri thy 
| charge that he has been unfaithful to his oath 
| of allegiance to this country, I shall be under 


stood when I say that I fear the people wil 


| not reason as charitably as I do, and that for 


this reason our American citizens may be 
poisoned against the policy of our naturaliza. 
tion laws, as they would not be if they knew 
that the Senator from Missouri was laboring 
in the capacity of an American politician | 
produce an immediate effect injurious to Gen 
eral Grant, without the slightest expectation 
that the investigation would establish any just 


| ground for Prussia to complain against us, 


Mr. President, let no man infer from this 
and, most of all, let no man charge me with 
being a Know-Nothing. I have vindicated my 
friendship for the naturalization laws every 
where and always. I have always voted in 
this Chamber to enlarge and never to restrict 


| the scope of our laws upon naturalization. | 
| have always voted with the Senator from Mas 


sachusetts [Mr. Sumner] against excluding 
John Chinaman from the privileges of citizen 
ship, though I believe the Senator from Mis 
souri (but I am not sure of this) has voted 
against me upon this subject. I have always 
voted to open our doors to all nations and | 
all men, because I have ever believed that the 
great mass of naturalized citizens were as hon- 
estly devoted to the interests of our couutry 
native-born citizens. And I do not 
believe that the mass of German-Americat 
citizens will follow any leader in a crusade 


| against our own country or its Administration 


upon the ground of partiality for the father 
land. 

Why, sir, what is meant by allegiance? A) 
legiance is an old term of the law.  Feally 
was sworn in a certain solemn, prescribed 
manner by the tenant to his immediate lord, 


| but when his oath of fealty had to be taken to 


the superior lord, the king, then it was called 
the oath of allegiance, and that oath, as admin: 
istered in England for six hundred years, co 
tained this promise : 


‘To be true and faithful to the king and his heirs, 
and truth and faith to bear of life and limb and ter 
rene honor, and_ not to know or hear of any 1!" 
damage intended him without defending him there 
from.” a pat b 

Our statute in regard to naturalization W® 
intended to secure this fidelity on the part © 
the naturalized citizen toward our country. 
is provided: 

_ ‘First. He shall have declared on oath or aflirm®: 
tion before the supreme, superior, district, or eirco” 
court of some one of the States or of the sere 
north, west, or south of the river Ohio, or ach’. 
or district court of the United States, three yea 
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p is admission, that it was. bona Jide, his 
least before Pecome a citizen of the United States, 
intfro renounce forever all allegiance and fidelity 
and MO oreigt prince, potentate, State, orsovereignty 
py Ao and particularly, by name, the prince, 
ee state, or sovereignty whereof such alien 
- 7 the time be acitizen or subject. ans: 
my condly. He shall, at the time of his application 
be admitted, declare on oath or affirmation, be- 
o* come one of the courts aforesaid, that he has 
Orr ded within the United States, five years at least, 
wa within the State or Territory where such court 
ap tthe time held, one year at least; that he will 
— ort the Constitution of the United States; and 
that be doth absolutely and entirely renounce and 
share all allegiance and fidelity to every foreign 
ince, potentate, State, or sovereignty whatever, 
ea particularly, by name, the prince, potentate, 
State or sovereignty whereof he was before a citi- 
sen or subject, which proceeding shall be recorded 
by the clerk of the court, 21 J 
““ Thirdly. The court admitting such alien shall 
be satisfied that he has resided within the limits 
and under the jurisdiction of the United States five 
years; and it shall further appear, to their satisfac- 
tion, that during that time he has behaved asa man 
of good moral character, attached to the principles 
of the Constitution of the United States, and well 
disposed to the good order and happiness of the 


a Fourthly. In case the alien applying to be ad- 
mitted to citizenship shall have borne any hereditary 
title, or been of any of the orders of nobility, in the 
kingdom or State from which he came, he shall, in 
addition to the above requisites make an express 


renunciation of his title or order of nobility in the 
court to which his application shall be made; which 
renunciation shall be recorded in the said court.” 

The Senator from Missouri, in common with 
every other Senator on this floor, and in com- 
mon with every American Senator, if he learn 
of any damage intended to our country by 
Prussia, is bound to defend us againstit. He 
is placed by his oath of allegiance under as 
solemn a duty as was imposed upon Macbeth 
while Duncan slumbered beneath his roof. It 
is his duty as to all accusers of our nation ‘‘ to 
shut the door against our accusers, and not to 
bear accusation himself.’’ 

And I trust, sir, that the great body of our 
German-American citizens will see their true 
interests too plainly to be led away from the 
Administration upon any such grounds as have 
been suggested, even if those grounds were 
well founded in fact; and especially do I hope 
and trust that they will not allow themselves 
to be led away from the Administration by a 
totally unfounded complaint that our Govern- 
ment has dealt unfairly toward their native 
land. My trust is that the German-Americans 
are too intelligent not to see that in this mat- 


ter they owe their duty to America, and not to 
Prussia. 


Amendment to the Constitution. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN B. HAY, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 2, 1872. 


The House having met for debate as in Commit- 
teeof the Whole on the state of the Union— 


Mr. HAY said: 

Mr. Speaker: The subject upon which I 
propose to address the House is one embodied 
in a resolution which I ask the Clerk to read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress 
mpembled, (two thirds of both Houses concurring,) 
, at the following amendment to the Constitution 
e the United States be, and is hereby, proposed to 
the Legislatures of the several States: 

ARTICLE —. 


ie civil officers of the United States, except judges 
D the supreme and inferior courts, the heads of 
partments, and those whose duties are temporary 
7 veir character, shall hold office fora term of four 
bears, unless a longer term shall be fixed by law. 
in may by law provide for the election, by 
ate le. of postmasters, and other officers whose 

— are to be performed within the limits of any 
hone’ i part of a State; but the President shall 
wheths © power of removal of any such officer, 
ing th er appointed or elected, for any cause affect- 
i oar incumbent’s character, habits, or other qual- 
10n8, excepting political or religious opinions, 


Amendment to the Constitution—Mr. Hay. 
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Mr. HAY. This resolution was introduced | Now, all must admit that this objection strikes 
by the honorable gentleman from Iowa, [Mr. || at the foundation of our whole system of gov- 
McCrary, | and I desire here to say that 1 am || ernment, and goes entirely too far. It is also 
in favor of its adoption. It has been, I under- || said that politics would govern too much in 
| stand, referred to the committee appointed || the choice of these officers by the people. 
| by the order of this House on the reorganiza- || The same objections, that the people would 

tion of the civil service, and I am informed is || not select competent and fit persons for these 
| now receiving the serious and earnest consider- || offices, and that politics would control too 
| ation of that committee, and I hope it will he || much in their choice, will apply to the election 

favorably reported on for our action. It isnot || of President, to the election of members of 
a new proposition, originating for the first time || Congress, and to the election of all State offi- 
with the gentleman who introduced it. This |; cers, from the highest to the lowest. 
question has been for years before the public || Sir, in my opinion, the very fact that the 
and frequently discussed, and a somewhat || people would have the right to say who should 
similar proposition was introduced on the 4th || fill these offices would prompt them to take a 
of January, 1871, during the third session of || greater interest in elections than they now do, 
the Forty-First Congress, by the gentleman || and especially in regard to the election of 
| from Indiana, [ Mr. Copury, ] and, so far as my || persons to fill these offices. 
knowledge extends, | know of no reasonable |} Mr. Speaker, there is not a member of this 
and well-founded objection that has ever been |! House who does not agree with me when I say 
urged against it. ‘This is a Government, as || that one of the most difficult tasks he is called 
that great and good man, Mr. Lincoln, very || upon to perform is by his recommendation to 
| happily expressed it, of the people, by the || settle a controversy in a community as to who 

people, for the people. | shall be appointed postmaster there. The Pres- 

Sir, as the people are the source of all power || ident and the Postmaster General and his as- 
under our system of government, no one can || sistants can rarely if ever acquaint themselves 
question the right and propriety of their so || with the merits of such a controversy, and they 
amending the Constitution as to reinvest them- || must necessarily call upon the member of Con- 


selves with the exercise of some of the powers || gress to advise them, or leave it wholly to hia 
which they have in that instrument conferred || to settle. And in a contest such as often 
upon the President, and certainly much less || arises as to which applicant for the office 
can any objection be raised against their Rep- || shall be appointed, the Congressman feels the 
resentatives submitting the proposed change | same embarrassment when he is called upon 
| 
| 
| 
' 











to them for acceptance or rejection. I am, || to act as the President and Postmaster Gen- 
sir, for submitting this proposition to them, || eral would experience if they should under- 
and [ have but little doubt as to what will be || take to make the selection. If the Congress- 

man do not recommend the appointment arbi- 
| trarily according to his notions as to which 

applicant is the most fit and competent, and 
| the most likely to be the choice of the people, 
| then he must rely upon the information to be 
We all know how 


the decision. 

Mr. Speaker, the more one considers and 
reflects upon this subject, the more anomalous 
| and unreasonable does it seem that the people 
| should be debarred from selecting the persons 
| to fill the Federal offices embraced in this res- 
olution. ‘The officers whom it is proposed to 
make elective by this amerdment to the Con- 
| stitution are those United States officers whose 
duties are to be performed within the limits | 
of any State or part of a State; in other words, | 
in close proximity to and under the eye of 
the people who are to choose them. 

If the people of this country can by their 
free suffrages name the person who is to fill 
the office that is the most exalted under our || gested that the postmasters throughout the 
Government and the highest in their gift; if |} country should beelected. Ihave noticed one 
they can select their Governor and the other || objection urged by the gentlemen composing 
State officers ; if they can elect their judiciary ; || that commission, and that is that party spirit 
if they can choose their Legislatures which elect || would decide the choice rather than local con- 
United States Senators, whose position and || venience. There is, however, one other objec- 
rank, in the estimation of the public, place || tion urged by them against making postmasters 
them next to the President; if they can elect || elective, and that is that the limits of a post 
the members of this body, whose exclusive || office constituency are so vaguely defined that 
it would be difficult to determine who might 


power it is, under the Constitution, to ori- | 
ginate all measures of revenue and taxation— || rightfully vote upon the question. I do not 
measures which Burke thought involved the || think there is any force in this objection. 
whole business of good and wise government— || While it is true that usually the delivery limits 
why may they not elect the thirty thousand || of a post office are not very precisely defined, 
nine hundred and fifty postmasters throughout || yet the question as to the right of a voter to 
the country, more than twenty thousand of || vote for any particular postmaster could be 
whom are not paid a salary of more than two || made by law to depend upon his own choice 
hundred dollars per annum, and whose duties || and action. Every voter could be required by 
do not require any more intelligence and in- || law to elect to what post office constituency he 
dustry and character than are found in the || would belong, and be compelled to register 
humblest officers under our State govern- || himself as such before voting, and then by ref- 
ments? i | erence to the registration book his right to 
If the people may choose an assessor and ] vote could be very easily determined, and, asa 
collector to assess and collect the revenue for || matter of course, all fraudulent violations of 
the State, why may they not choose the assessor || the law punished. Undoubtedly all good citi- 
and collector to assessand collect the revenue ] zens would be watchful and interested enough 
for the Federal Government? If they can || to see that the laws were enforced against 
elect a sheriff to serve the process and exe- || offenders. 
cute the judgments of their State courts, why || Mr. Speaker, there is another part of this 
may they not elect the United States marshal || proposition that I wish to call the attention of 
to serve the process and execute the judgments || members to, and that is that part that provides 
of the Federal courts within the district where || that every civil officer whose office is to be 
they reside? We often hear, Mr. Speaker, that || made elective shall hold his office for a certain 
the people will elect incompetent and unfit || fixed term. ‘This will secure to each officer 
| persons to discharge the duties of these offices. || thus elected by the people a permanency of 





| derived from petitions. 

| easily signatures to these petitions are pro- 
cured, and how little consideration is really 
bestowed upon them by many who sign their 

| names to them, and how often these petitions 
wholly fail to express fairly and properly the 

| views and wishes of the people in reference to 
appointments. 

| Mr. Speaker, it is truly stated by the civil 
service commission that it has often been sug- 
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. 7 
tenure to office for the period of four years. 


In that time he will be enabled to prove to the 
public his fitness and competency for the office, 
and also to serve the country efficiently and 
beneficially. 

In regard to that portion of this proposed 


amendment to the Constitution which reserves 


in certain cases to the President the power of 
removal, | am of the opinion that this power 
should be much more fully guarded, and con- 


tined to the single cause of disloyalty to the Gov- || 
ernment, and if in any wise extended to the | 


character, habits, and other qualifications of the 


incumbent of an office, it should only be madeto | 
apply to such cause affecting character, habits, || 
or other qualifications as necessarily, absolute- 


ly, and utterly renders the officer unfit to dis- 
charge the duties of the oflice. When the people 
are clothed with the exercise of any right they 
are very naturally jealous of any interference 


with their action, and I trust this part of the || 
proposition will receive earnest attention be- | 


fore we act. 


I am glad that it is expressly declared that || 
no citizen shall be removed from his office on || 


account of his political and religious opinions. 
Perfect liberty of political action and con- 
science are secured to him. And I apprehend 
that no President would ever dare to remove 
any citizen elected by the people who was 
loyal to the Republic from his office, if he had 


during his incumbency of it ‘discharged its || 


duties with integrity, fidelity, and ability. 


Mr. Speaker, it is my judgment that one | 


among the many beneficial results to follow 
from conferring or rather transferring this 
power back to the people would be that the 
people of the several States would be brought 
into closer sympathy and relations with the 
General Government. In being called upon 
directly and frequently to choose their fellow- 
citizens to fill these Federal offices, they would 
more strikingly and more manifestly realize 
how much they participate in the honors and 
government of the whole country, and how 
intimately and vitally their interests and for- 
tunes are allied with its well-being and per- 
petuity. 

Another good result to flow from this pro- 
posed change when consummated will be this: 
the President will most assuredly be relieved 


from a very great responsibility in not having | 


these officers to appoint, and the wide-reach- 
ing and constantly growing patronage now dis- 


pensed by him will be very greatly curtailed | 
In this curtailment of the pat- | 
ronage of the President would be included all | 


and narrowed. 


the offices which, from the fact that the per- 
sons to be chosen to fill them reside in dif- 
ferent and in most cases remote parts of the 


country, the President and the heads of De- || 


partments experience the most difficulties in 
making appointments to. They are the offices 
which the most intelligent and ardent advo- 
cates of civil service reform complain that 
there is the greatest abuses in the manner in 
which appointments are made to fill them. 
They are also the offices which for the past 
forty years, by usage and custom, members of 
Congress have almost uniformly been allowed 
to dictate appointments to, thereby usurping, 
as we are told, the powers and functions of 
the Executive. If this be so, I ask if this 
proposition be not the best and most practical 
remedy and solution of the abuses complained 
of and the difficulties that environ us? 


There is yet another good effect that will | 


follow the adoption of this proposed change in 
old 
these offices. Sir, the membersof this House 
will feel much freer to act independently upon 
all great public measures in the success or 
defeat of which the Executive may attempt to 
exert an influence beyond his right and duty. 
This being the popular branch of the national 
Legislature, the people are vitally concerned 
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that their Representatives here should have 
every motive to cherish a bold and independ- 
ent spirit toward the other branches of the 
And these offices are the very 
ones in seeking to control the appointments 
to through the Executive that we are most 
likely to compromise our independence by sub- 
ordinating the highest interests of our con- 


|| stituents to his wishes, and becoming slavishly 


subservient to his will. 

Mr. Speaker, I did not intend when I entered 
upon the discussion of this proposition, nor do I 
now intend, to go into the subject of what is 
now denominated civil service reform, but in 
view of the fact that the ablest members of 
this House who have manifested the greatest 


| interest in securing legislation to correct the 


abuses of the civil service, so far as I have 
been able to learn from their speeches and 
from conversation with them, have become 
satisfied that as the Constitution ordains that 
this House shall choose none but its own offi- 
cers, and the Senate none but its own officers, 
and that the President shall nominate, and, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, appoint all other officers of the Gov- 
ernment, with the exception that ‘‘ the Con- 
gress may by law vest the appointment of 
such inferior officers as they think proper in 


| the President alone, in the courts of law, 


or in the heads of Departments,” there is no 
power in Congress to make it obligatory upon 


| the President to adopt any particular system 


or set of rules for his government in making 
selections to fill these important offices. The 
question as to whether he will have an advis- 
ory board of competent persons to assist him 


| in choosing those who are to be appointed to 


these important offices, must be altogether 
optional with himself. Now, as many of these 
important offices may become elective if this 
resolution should be adopted, to that extent 
the grievous abuses complained of by the ad- 
vocates of civil service reform would be done 
away with. I hope, therefore, these gentle- 
men will give this proposition their earnest 
support when it comes beforethe House. 

Mr. Speaker, before concluding, I wish to 
call the attention of the members of this House 
te a bill which I introduced during the present 
session of Congress, and which was referred 
to the Committee on the Reorganization of 
the Civil Service, and is now receiving, I learn, 
the favorable consideration of that committee. 
I feel sure that if the committee will require 
the heads of the different Departments to fur- 
nish the residence of their employés, the ne- 
cessity and importance of some change as 
proposed by this bill will be seen at once. It 
is the same bill introduced by the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Suanxs] in the Fortieth 
Congress. The principal object sought to be 
accomplished by this bill is to secure a just and 
fair distribution of the employés in the differ- 
ent Departments here. It provides that the 
several congressional districts, organized Ter- 
ritories, and the District of Columbia, shall 
be entitled to equal numbers and ranks of 
employés in the several Departments and 
forces as far as the same may be practicable, 
and that all appointments made after the 
passage of the act shall be to equalize the 
number and rank of employés, and that the 
equalization from the several districts and 
ee shall be made by the Ist of March, 

873. 

It is too often the case that the head of a 
Department will make the great body of his 
appointments from one or two States. When 
we consider that the employés in the different 
Departments amountin the aggregate to from 
ten to twelve thousand persons, it will be per- 
ceived how unjust this is. These employés 
form a large part of the community around 
this Capitol, and if as it now is, and as it was 
before the late war, they are principally chosen 





ee 


from a few States and from this District, 1, 

must and do too often exert an influence that 
is not always good upon measures and policies 
we may be considering. It hasbeen gaiq that 
these Departments were filled almost seas 
sively with persons from a few States south ; 
the Potomac and from this District, and the;, 
presence in such great numbersin the Depart. 
ments enabled them for years to exert an jp. 
fluence hostile to the best interests of «j,, 
country, and I have no doubt that they endap. 
gered its existence after the warcommenced, |; 
this bill is enacted into law these appointments 
will be apportioned fairly among the people 

and no head of Department will be allowed 4, 
make the great body of his appointments from 
local considerations, and, as is sometimes ths 
case, with a view to his own advancement anj 
promotion at home. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion I wish to gq 
that I do not distrust the capacity and intel. 
gence of the people to choose those who are 
to fill public offices; when I do I shall cer. 
tainly pronounce against our form of govern. 
ment. Inthe end I believe it will be found 
that they have the ability and will to right ql! 
wrongs and to correct all abuses. ‘The recent 
experience we have had in the great city of 
New York, where the people arose in their 
dignity and might and by the expulsive force 
of their honest indignation hurled from place 
and power the corrupt men who had been out- 
raging their rights and committing every kind 
and character of peculation, proves that when 
there are abuses in the administration of gov. 
ernment, when public officers become corrupt 
and false to their duty, the best as it is the 
highest tribunal to appeal to for correction is 
the people. 
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SPEECH OF HON. THOMAS J. SPEER, 
OF GEORGIA, 


In tur House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 2, 1872, 


On the report transmitted to the Senate and Houso 
of Representatives, by the President of the United 
States, on civil service reform. 


Mr. SPEER, of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire briefly to present to the House my views 
upon a report transmitted to the Senate and 
House of Representatives by the President of 
the United States on the 19th day of Decem- 
ber, 1871. I allude to the report made to the 
President by a body of gentlemen known aa 
the civil service commission. The gentle: 
men composing that commission are entitled 
to the highest respect; they are men of great 
purity of character, possessed of much learn- 
ing, and were guided, I have no doubt, in the 
performance of their duty by entire honesty 
of purpose. But, sir, notwithstanding these 
facts, I hold that when they drafted that report 
and framed the rules which accompany it they 
were out of their element. Their invention is 
like a great many others which have gone be- 
fore it, destined to do no one any good, further 
than the satisfaction it gave the inventor while 
he was engaged in the perfection of his pro 
jeet. The models of thousands of inventions 
as useful and valuable as this now alec Us 
eternal sleep upon the shelves of the Patent 
Office, and this, like them, should be allowed 
to take its place among the useless and value 
less products of the past. 

My objections to this civil service reform 
scheme are not factious, nor, to my mind, in- 
valid, but are based upon ,the utter impractl: 
cability of the plan proposed by the commis: 
sioners. It isa very easy matter for avy ge" 
tleman to sit at home and draft a scheme 00 
paper to revolutionize the whole civil service 
of this Government. It is quite another a” 
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Civil Service Reform—Mr. Speer. 
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i Te ee 


m 
coe which will operate 


form of government an 


Yonstitution. oo 
Sader our Constitution no tenure of office 


ractically under our 
under our peculiar 


is perpetual, save that of judges of the United | 


States courts. This was made so that the 
judges might be in a measure independent 


of the people. 


in official position. When the people framed 
. al ; 

the Constitution, and set this Government in 

motion under it, it was intended, and wisely, 


too, that those officers who are responsible to || 
the people should be subject to the people’s || 


will. Anything, therefore, which tends to 
make the tenure of any office perpetual, save 
those made so by the Constitution itself, is in 
my judgment antagonistic to the organic law, 


“ 


and should not receive the sanction of this 
House. — . a. 

The report of the civil service commission 
assumes that the system now in vogue—a sys- 
tem which has been a rule of action since the 
accession of General Jackson to the Presi- 
dency—tends to debase the moral tone of the 
country and deteriorate the national charac- 
ter, and though there are some good men in 
the civil service, the whole machinery is cor- 
rupting, and soon to become hopelessly corrupt, 
unless the commission plan is adopted. This 
assumption, sir, is not warranted by the facts, 
and | conceive it to be unjust to the American 
people. } 7 

Wherein has this system, which has become, 
as it were, the common law of the country, 
proven itself so detrimental to the public good 
that we must cust it aside and adopt some 
newanduntried scheme? Even if ‘*in obedi- 
ence to this system the whole machinery of 
the Government is pulled to pieces every four 


years,”’ what evidence have we of any “‘ surely | 


increasing demoralization?’’ Asa nation we 
stand foremost among the first nations of 
the known world. Our Government is stronger 
to-day than ever before. Crime, in proportion 
to our population, is decreasing in our midst. 


Facilities for education are being multiplied | 


on every hand. In fact, a more prosperous 
and happy people than our people cannot be 
found upon the inhabitable globe. These facts 
present to my mind the most convincing proof 
of the increasing and enduring greatness of our 
country, and not evidence of its ‘‘ increasing 
demoralization.’’ The only ‘increasing de- 
moralization’’ I can discover is the demoral- 
ization of criminals by reason of the vigilance 


of our civil officers under the present ‘evil | 


system,’’ and the unsparing and rigid enforce- 
ment of the law. 


The United States has, under the operation 
of this ‘‘ evil system,’’ as the report styles the 


practice of arbitrary appointments and re- | 


movals, become the freest and greatest nation 
in the civilized world. Could it have done 
more under the operation of any other system ? 


Could it not, by having been hampered by a || 


system of civil service obnoxious to the people 
and weakening to the Government, as the one 
how proposed, have done much less? 

Suppose, “in ohedience to this system, the 
whole machinery of the Government is pulled 
to pieces every four years,’’ who is responsible 
for it but the people who rule this country? 
Ifthe people did not desire the ‘‘ machinery”? 


to be “pulled to pieces’’ they would never | 


ore difficult matter to form aplan of this | 


All other officers are respons- | 
ible to the people and to those the people put | 








change the political complexion of the national | 


ministration, when they well know in case 
the Administration is changed the ‘‘ whole 
machinery of the Government” will be ‘‘ pulled 
Wo pieces,’’ 

"he whole civil service of the Government 
may be changed, from the President to the 


lowest officer in the country, and no convul- 
80n will 


| 
| 
| 
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to pieces’’ was in 1861, when Abraham Lin- 
coln acceded to the Presidency. ‘This did | 
nothing to weaken the Government, but every- | 
thing to give it strength to begin and carry on | 
a gigantic war. 

It is true that the President and other high 
officers of the Government are worried by the 
importunities of office-seekers, but this is one of 
few disagreeable matters with which they have | 


1} 
machinery’’ of the Government was ‘‘ pulled || 


to contend, and which are always incident to |) 


official position clothed with the bestowal of 
patronage, and cannot be avoided by any change 
in the civil service. This is one of the thorns | 
to the presidential rose. There will be as | 
much pressure brought to bear to have each 
one of the fortunate three who have passed 
the competitive examination appointed, rather 
than the other two, as there now is to have an 
appointment made from the whole body of the 
people without an examination. 


three of equal merit should be appointed as it 
is now to choose from all the applicants. So 
far, therefore, as relief from annoyance by 
office-seekers is concerned, the plan proposed 


It will be as | 
difficult and embarrasing to choose which of | 


by the commissioners is destined to bean igno- | 


minious failure. 
Again, the report says: 


“The chief national appointments in the several 


States are now really made, not by the President | 


and the Senate, but at the pleasure of the Senators 
from the States in which the office is to be filled.” 
Grant this to be so, is that any evidence of 
the total depravity of the present system of the 
civil service? If the President sees fit, through 
courtesy or otherwise, to allow a Senator or 
Representative to suggest the name of a suit- 
able person for a particular office, there is no 


great harm in that; nor is there anything so || 


terribly corrupt in allowing a Senator or Kep- || and the victor put in. 


resentative to name even all the chief national | 
oflicers in his State, if the President sees fit so | 


to do. ° 
great credit when he allows the people’simme- 
diate representatives to suggest suitable per- 
sons to fill the people’s offices. 1t shows that 
he is willing to serve the people in the peo- 
ple’s way. If there is*nothing more repre 


In my judgment it does the President | 


hensible than this in the present ‘evil sys- | 


tem,’’ there can be but little room for reform. | 


The report in this particular not only ar- 
raigns the President for exercising his pre- 


| rogative of appointment as to him shall seem 


most proper, but it goes further, and arraigns 


the knowledge of any particular Senator when 
acting upon a nomination by the President. 
That the commissioners in this exceeded the 
limits of their duty, as well as the bounds of 
propriety, there can be no reasonable doubt. 
The Congress of the United States can guard 


|| serious consideration. 
the present Administration has been not ‘‘ con- 


its own honor and ‘‘ remain pure’’ without the | 


| gratuitous advice and intermeddling of these 


self-constituted censors. The duty of that 
commission was to prescribe rules and regu- 
lations for the admission of persons into the 


civil service, and not to lecture the President || as they are called,’’ are a source of very great 


or Congress for the manner in which either 


performed a discretionary constitutional duty. || In fact, according to them, this ‘‘evil’’ is to 


The commissioners complain that persons 
in the civil service do not have that pride 
which so distinguishes the military or naval 
service of the country. They seem to have 
forgotten, str, that there is not the same glory 
in distributing letters in a post office or light- 
ing a lamp upon a tower that there is in lead- 
ing an army or commanding a ship of war; 
and I am not satisfied that distributing mails 


or lighting lamps will become as glorious an | 
occupation as the profession of arms, even if | 


these rules and regulations should become the | 


In the Army or Navy, too, ] 


law of the land. 
a@ man may rise from the very lowest to the 





vice, as provided by these very rules and regu- 
lations, he is forever shut ont from the most 
honorable and responsible positions in the 
service unless he gets them by an arbitrary ap- 
pointment, and that, too, without the formal- 
ity of an examination, which in all othercases 
these commissioners declare to be so detri- 
mental to the public service. This is another 
difference between the civil and military ser- 
vices which seems to have escaped the minds 
of the commissioners when that report was 
drafted. 

The commissioners put the case in the 
strongest possible light for their side, and 
handle the subject with marked ability. The 
defects in our present ‘evil system’’ are 
shown upin their most glaring aspect. These 
defects, as they are called, appear to me to be 
greatly exaggerated. But not only are the 
defects which now are alleged to exist set forth, 
but also those which will follow if this “ evil 
system’’ is not abandoned, and the plan pro- 
posed by the commissioners substituted there- 
for. The report predicts that if this system is 


| continued longer, great and widespread cor- 





ruption will be the sure result. It says: 


** When public offices areregarded only as rewards 
for political services, they will be constantly multi- 
plied to supply more places. There will be inces- 
sant temporary employments, as they are called, and 


| consequent deficiency and supplementary appropri- 


ation bills.” 


Public offices have been regarded as rewards 
for political services in this country since its 


| foundation, and more particularly for the last 


forty years. 1 believe this to be the true doc- 
trine, ‘*T’o the victor,’’ and not to the van- 
quished, ‘*‘ beloug the spoils.’’ If one of the 
victorious party 1s competent to fill an office, 
and he desires that office, there is no just rea- 
son why the vanquished should not be put out 


But the victorious party in future is not to 
stop at that, according to these commission- 
ers, for offices are to be ‘‘ constantly multi- 
plied’’ to supply more places for politicians. 
if an office is created it must be done by the 
Congress, and if it is created for a particular 
individual as a reward for political services, 
it must be previously arranged, with the ap- 
pointing power, that the individual for whose 
benefit the oftice is created will be appointed. 
Is any gentleman on this floor so credulous as 
to believe that the President and Congress of 


| the United States would conspire against the 





| public ‘Treasury and abuse the high trust re- 


the Senate for being in a measure guided by || posed in them in such a manner and for such 


Such an idea is too ridiculous for 
The tendency under 


a purpose? 


stantly to multiply offices to supply more places 
as rewards for political services,’’ but wisely 
to reduce the number of officers in the various 
Departments of the Government, throwing out 
the incompetent and useless, retaining only 
such as were necessary for the transaction of 
the public business, 

These ‘incessant temporary employments, 


solicitude upon the part of the commissioners. 


| be carried to such an extent that vast ‘‘ defi- 


| priation bills’ 


ciency and supplementary appropriation bills’’ 
are to be the consequence. ‘This gives avery 
alarming aspect to the case. Congress is to 
become so corrupt and the President is to 
become so corrupt that the one will pass 
these ‘‘ deficiency and supplementary appro- 
’ to provide means for paying 
these ‘‘incessant temporary’? employment 
men, while the other is to allow such *‘ tem- 
porary employments,’’ knowing at the same 
time that it is detrimental to the public ser- 
vice, illegal, and useless. Does the past his- 
tory of this Government justify such a predic- 


result. The last time the ‘whole || highest post of honor, while in the civil ser- || tion? 
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When that paragraph was penned the author 
probably thought there was a possibility of 
the Democrftic party obtaining possession of 
the Government at the next election, and in 
that event the United States Government 
would be managed with the same ability which 
has characterized the government of the city 
of New York. If such were the apprehensions 
of the cowmissioners that paragraph does 
them great credit, and tends to put the coun- 
try on its guard against so deplorable a result. 
But as it is morally certain that the Repub- 
lican party is yet high in the confidence of the 
American people and destined to control the 
affairs of the nation for years to come, I insist 
that paragraph is wholly inapplicable and not 
warranted by the record of the party since its 
accession to power. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 


Civil Service Reform 





Mr. Speer. 


Now, to successfully carry out this commis- | 


sion scheme there must necessarily be several 
local boards of examination in each State, or 
there must be several itinerant boards travel- 
ing from one part of the country to another 


for the purpose of examining applicants for | 


office. 
It would be necessary, in the first instance, to 


| have more than one board in each State, for 
| the reason that men who are very learned in 


| ments of the public service be maintained in | 
each State and Territory, the aggregate num- | 


the different branches of literature are not apt 
to know much about the collection of customs 
or revenue, or the duties of a light-house 
keeper or a postmaster. Now, if a board to 
examine applicants for each of these depart- 


| berof persons composing the examining boards 


But, sir, not only are we to have offices || 


multiplied and *‘ incessant temporary employ- 
and vast deficiency and supplement- 
ary appropriation bills, but ‘‘meanwhile the 
influence which has obtained the oftice, not 
for the public service, but as a private reward, 
will be slow to see inefliciency or actual dis- 
honesty in the conduct of the incumbent.”’ 

If the 
these defects, an enlightened public and a 
free press, the pride and boast of free Amer- 


ments’’ 


‘‘influence’’ will be slow to see | 


ica, will not be so slow to make them known, | 


and such shafts of condemnation will be lev- 
eled at the ineflicientand dishonest ineumbent 
that not only he, but the *influence’’ which 
retains him in office likewise, will be hurled 
from power by an indignant and an honest 
people. No ‘‘influence’’ will sacrifice itself 
in an attempt to shield incompetency and dis- 
honesty, when such a course can but result in 
disaster and ruin. There is nothing in the his- 
tory of the Republican party which shows that 
in any instance has it shielded the unfaithful 
public servant from the disgrace and punish- 
ment which his infidelity merited. 
contrary, the settled policy of the party has 
been to visit the penalty of the law upon any 
man, be he high or low, who has betrayed the 
trust reposed in him by the people or by the 


On the | 


will by far exceed the aggregate number of 
persons now in the civil service of the Govern- 
ment. If on the other band itinerant boards 
are employed, their traveling expenses will 


| about equal the cost of sustaining the several 


Government. That this policy will becontinued || 
tion of three, and fof the President to make 


by the party, and that the future will prove the 
civil service commissioners to have been false 
prophets, at least in this regard, I have no sort 
of doubt. 

I have considered briefly that portion of the 
report that treats of the civil service system 
as it now exists, and the results which these 
commissioners think will surely follow if their 
scheme is not adopted. I will now review the 
plan the commissioners lay down, and con- 
sider it in its practical operation. 

The first fruits of the commissioners’ plan 
would be a bureau of examination, with an 
advisory board, of unknown and indefinite 
power, at the head, and a vast army of examin- 
ers, of unknown and indefinite expense, at the 
tail. It would be a very easy matter to estab- 
lish this costly concern by the appropriation 
of a few millions dollars. The expense -of 
this bureau alone would be no small item were 
this plan put into operation, even admitting 
that it will bear a practical test. I fear the 
‘deficiency and supplementary appropriation 
bills’’ would be more needed then than they 
are pow under the present ‘evil system.”’ 
Where we now lose only one fourth of the 
revenue in the collection we would lose it all 
and run in debt in our vain efforts to keep up 
this elaborate system now proposed. 

We are told that in England such a system 
is in full operation. Possibly so; but did the 
commissioners remember that the area of the 
United States is nearly sixty times that of 
England? So what can be done in England 
aud what can be done in this country are 
wholly different questions both as to practi- 
cability and expense. 


‘| another arbitrary selection of one? 
jection to an arbitrary selection applies with | 


local boards. 

One of these two expensive plans must 
needs be adopted, or all applicants for office 
must come to Washington to be examined, 
which is condemned by its very unreasonable- 
ness. 


‘Thus it is that at the very start there is an | 
establishment which will take annually large | 
' sums from the public Treasury. 


This is a 
very inauspicious beginning, and is not caleu- 
lated to add a very great deal to the popular- 
ity of this scheme to reform the civil service. 

If after an examination is had, in which 
twenty-five applicants for an oflice are exam- 


ined; and ten of them are found equally qual- | 


ified for the office, are the names of the ten to 
be sent to the President for his action? 
an irresponsible examining board arDitrarily 
selects the names of three of the ten, which 
three names are presented to the President, 
who from them arbiirarily selects one. If it 
is so detrimental to the public service for the 
President to make an arbitrary selection from 


the people, is it not more detrimental for that | 


irresponsible board to make an arbitrary selec- 


| more vigor to the plan proposed than to the 








present ‘‘evil system,’’ for under the new sys- 
tem there will be two arbitrary selections, while 
now there is but one. 

But this system of examinations, and these 
two instead of the one arbitrary selection 
under the present system, is not innovation 
enough to satisfy this commission ; for after a 
man has passed through this fiery ordeal as a 
recompense for his mental suffering and anx- 


| lety, he must have a vested right in. the office. 


The very offices which commissioners claim 
to belong to the people, and not to individuals, 
are to be made by their system almost the 
ahsolute property of individuals. Why not 


carry it further, and make the office heredi- | 
This is the logical sequence of the | 


tary? 


| scheme, 


An individual who passes the examination, 
receives the appointment, and has been con- 
firmed in his office, is to be kept there perpet- 
ually. The commissioners say : 

‘A discretion of removal in such cases, if so 
guarded in its exercise that it is not liable to be 
abused, is most desirable in every office.” 

The people are to become so distrustful of 
the President of the United States after the 
adoption of this scheme of reform that when 
they vest in him a discretionary power to re- 
move the aristocracy from office, that this 
power must be so guarded that it is no longer 
a discretion to remove buta prohibition against 
removal at all. The commissioners presume 
a President of the United States will abuse the 


No! | 


The ob- | 


GLOBE. 








| 


| guise of reforming the civil service, to sac 


| doer. 
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power of removal if untrammeled. They». 

pose to give him no opportunity, when his a 
of office shall have expired, to say to the »,... 
ple, ‘IL have exercised this power only wh,, 
my country’s good demanded its exere;s, 

They say in effect to the President, here j, 
power incident to your office, but you cay, ; 
abuse it; we have anticipated you there. ai 
covered it all over with * guards.”’ The Pre. 
ident should at least have the presumption - 
his favor that he will faithfully perform 3 
duty in accordance with his oath of office. 

While these commissioners are endeayoriny 
to hatch a plan to make the small offices: 
the civil service of perpetual tenure, thera ;. 
another faction seeking to restrict the taamen 
of the presidential office toa single term ,: 
four years. Thus, if both of these plang sy. 
ceed, the tree of civil service will have its roo: 
and trunk cut away every four years, while th. 
twigs and branches are to remain unpruned 
as it were, forever. A strange anomaly! 

If all the minor offices in the country are; 
be held by perpetual tenure, what reason 
there for the discrimination against the greayer 
and more responsible offices? In my Opinion, 
when we make the tenure of any civil office jy 
this country perpetual that is not so now, we 
take a great stride toward the overthrow o; 


0 


1§ 


| republican government and the establishment 


ofa monarchy. ‘The framers of the Constity. 
tion carried that principle as far as the nature 
of our Government will allow when they 
placed the provision in that instrument making 
a judgeship a life-oftice. : 

The only essential difference between 4 
republic and a monarchy is this: the one is 
government of the people, and the other is 4 
government of the officers. Sir, when we 
tread upon the ground these commissioners 
have marked out for us, we are on the bigh 
road toruin. When we begin this wayward 
course the tendency will be to tear off the forms 
of republicanism and assume those of monareh- 
ical government! Indications of thisare to be 


| found even now in the report of these com: 


missioners. ‘They recommend ina great meas: 
ure the plan of civil service which has obtained 
in England. If it goes that far now, does not 
that indicate the tendency to go still farther 
and imitate the entire Government of Eng- 
land? Aside, therefore, from the impract:- 
cability of the scheme, it is obnoxious to the 
objection of being, if not absolutely anti: 
republican in itself, directly so in its tendencies. 

fhe commissioners predict a most extra- 
ordinary result to flow from the adoption ot 
their scheme, which deserves at least a passing 
notice. According to them, when this new re: 
form shall have received the sanction of law, 
the crime of conspiracy is to become unknown, 
the subtle tongue of slander to be forever 
hushed in death! These are consummations 
devoutly to be wished, but are as likely ! 
result from anything else as from a reform 0! 
the civil service. 

If any abuses exist in our present system 0! 
the civil service I will do all in my power ‘0 
correct them, but I am not willing, under the 
idde 
upon the country the expensive, impracticé 
ble, anti-republican, and un-American schem® 
which the civil service commission has p* 
posed. The true way to reform the civil ser 
vice, if any reform be necessary, is to Visit 
the severest penalty of the law upon a wrongs 
Let it be known to office-holders th 
any act of theirs in violation of law or detrr 
mental to the public service will be followed» 
the severest consequences to themselves. |" 


rué 


this, and in this only, will be found the ¥ 
reform. 

For myself, I am content to leave the 
trol of the civil service unfettered wher 
now rests by constitutional provision, “ 


it 


h- 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 


at that he who now exercises the great pre- 

‘tives of appointment aud removal would 
rogauves . . ° 
 atthis time by the abuse of this power 
ncloud the most brilliant and successful rec- 
enciout 

. >! 

ord of the age: 


Tax on Tobacco. 


spEKCH OF HON. ANDREW KING, 
OF MISSOURI, 
[xv rue House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 2, 1872, 


tax levied upon the manufacture of to- 
bacco. 


it 





On the 


Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, the object of tax- 


ing the manufacturers of tobacco has attracted || 


a large share of public attention, as well as the 
legislation of Congress, since the internal rev- 
enue laws were enacted. The legislation of 
Congress on the subject has not been satisfac- 
tory to the people, and therefore agitation is 
ke pt upand the subject is still before Congress. 
Numerous petitions, largely signed, from man- 


yfacturers of tobacco in the West and South || 


have been sent up to this body during the 


present session, praying for a change of the 
revenue laws in regard to the tobacco tax. 


The Committee of Ways and Means have had | 


the subject before them for weeks, and have 
recently made their report to the House, which 
will come up for consideration and action in 
a short time. 
laware proposed to be changed by said report. 
But the great change asked for by said peti- 
tioners, namely, uniformity of taxation, is not 
recommended by said report. 

| have the honor to represent, sir, one of 
the best tobaceo-growing districts in the Uni- 
ted States, and therefore f propose to submit, 
briefly, some remarks to the House and the 
country upon the subject of this tobacco tax. 

And now let us inquire what are the causes 
of dissatisfaction that keep up this agitation 


among the manufacturers of this great staple ? | 


ILLICIT AND FRAUDULENT OPERATIONS. 
One of the grounds of dissatisfaction is found 


in the fact that the laws are not so framed as | 


to guard against and prevent illicit and fraud- 
ulent evasions of the law by dishonest manu- 
facturers. And here I will present an extract 
from one of the petitions that has been placed 
upon our desks bearing on this point: 


“Among the honest tobacco trade there seems to 
be several causes that keep up the agitation, but the 


one, and that the main one, is the still illicit opera- | 


tions going on under the present system in all of 
the several branches, with the exception of one 


in astamped condition. In the fine-cut chewing 
considerable illicit operations are going on, owing 


to the dealer (retailer) being allowed to sell out of a | 


broken package to the consumer, like that of the 
plug tobacco. In the plug branch there is a good 
deal more fraud committed than in that of the fine- 
cut chewing at this time,(the reason why will be set 
forth hereatter;) but.in the plug branch itself there 
is at this time more illicit work going on than would 
reasonably be supposed to be the case. The reason 
why there is less fraud committed in the fine-cut 
chewing branch than in that of the plug-chewing 
‘raneh, is owing to the following reasons: in the 
first place, to go into the fine-cut chewing branch 
requires a certain amount of machinery to start on; 
lor instance, that of a boiler, engine, and a costly 
vaulter. Then, again, all fraudulent operations hav- 
'ng ceased in the fine-cut smoking branch, with the 
exception of the grading portion thereof, has taken 
away the main lever and curtailed the illicit oper- 
‘tions in the cutting line pretty much to that of 
si, ine-eut chewing tobacco and that called fine-cut 
: “Thus the chances to swindle having been nar- 
» ved down so close in that of the cutting line, as 
Seal causes less fraudulent operations in that 
co 1; In addition add the discrimination made 
re een that of the fine-cut smoking and against 
‘at of the plug, all in favor of the fine cutter—the 
a on the fine-cut smoking being but sixteen cents 
Ser pound, while that on the plug tobacco, no mat- 
thi rotten, compared with that of the cutting, is 

'rty-two cents a pound. And what makes it still 


Some features of the existing | 


|} partment, which is and 














| has proven itself almost perfect. 
| partment 


| needs a kettle, table knife, sugar, licorice, a few 
| empty boxes, a few hundred poundsof raw leaf (say 
i| five hundred pounds to start on) at an average price 

| of, say eight cents a poand, making forty dollars, and | 


| another class. 


| competition, allowing us to supply that very large 
| class of Jaboring men, includingsailors, lumbermen, | 


| tobacco, which was formerly used indifferently for 
\| chewing or smoking purposes, being preferred, on 
grade, and that is the smoking grade, where every | 
package is only allowed to be sold to the consumer | 


| All manufacturers of tobacco use low grades, more 
| or less, in proportion to demand, and to make one 


chewing, and it isstrongly suspected that some fac- 


worse than all on the plug men, is the less protec- 
tion given them to that of the fine-cut smoking de- 
has proven so protective 
tothe Government and to the fine-cutters that it | 
The fine-eut de- 
having thus the advantage in all and | 
every instance, has proven itself to be very remun- 
erative to the fine-cut trade; and no wonder that 
they should make such a great effort to hold their 
advantageous position as long as they possibly can. 
In that of the plug branch it is quite different. 


| 
| 
j 
| 
| 


‘In the first place a person can and may start with || 


a mere nominal capital, say from $100 upward, as the | 
case may be; for instance, one set of tobacco molds, 
say six-inch size and twelve frames to the set, may 
be bought from twenty-five dollars upward; one to- 
bacco screw-press, say thirty dollars; in addition he 


you have a tobacco manufacturer in a small way 
under full headway. Now, suppose for a moment | 
that a not over-scrupulous individual ison the look- 
out for business and how to make money fast; say, | 
per accident as it were, his attention is called to that 
of manufacturing tobacco. He examines the tax 
system and ten to one he comes to the condlusion 
that he should have long since been in that business. 
After thus having once coneluded, no earthly power | 
could keep him out of the business to manufacture | 


| tobacco, and in particular that of the plug branch. 


The tobacco plug manufacturers on the one hand 
being thus exposed to all the ills are naturally seek- | 
ing relief and to be placed on an equal footing with | 
their fellow fine-cut manufacturers both in uniform 
rate and protection alike to all the honest trade.’’ 


UNIFORM RATES. 

Another cause, Mr. Speaker, of this agita- 
tion is the want of equality and uniformity in 
the tax imposed upon manufacturers, discrim- 
inating in favor of one class and against 
And on this branch of the sub- 
ject there is very great dissatisfaction on the 
part of the manufacturers of plug tobacco, they 
being the class discriminated against. And 
here U will introduce extracts from some of 
the petitions before the House bearing on this 
point: | 

“Itis a fact patent to all in any way familiar with | 
the trade, that the plug interest is in a very de- 
pressed condition, on the point of ruin and extine- 
tion, while the cutting interest is in a most flourish- | 


| ing state. 


** We firmly believe that the cause of this state of 
affairs may be found in the present discriminating 
rate of tax, it being thirty-two cents per pound on 
plug, and but sixteen cents per pound on cut smok- 
ing, and fine-cut shorts. 

*‘It is asserted by the cutters that their product | 
will not bear a higher rate of tax than sixteen cents. | 
We might answer that our product will not bear 
more, and for proof point to our present deplorable 
condition. If their assertion is true, why not put | 
us on an equal footing, making our tax sixteen 
eents; or if that is impossible, still treat us alike, 
and let them carry their portion of the load? Re- 
duce our tax, raise theirs, and give us a fair field tor 


farmers, and railroad men with a common plug 


account of its compact, solid form, to the cut, but | 
which they are now denied the privilege of using, 
unless they choose to pay an additional tax of six- 
teen cents per pound for the favor. 

** Why should the chewer be taxed higher than the 
smoker of tobacco? Why should the same quality 
of leaf tobacco, when cut or granulated for smoking, 
be taxed sixteen cents, but when pressed into plugs 
for smoking or chewing purposes, an additional rate 
of eight or sixteen cents per pound must be levied ? 


class pay sixteen cents tax, and another class a higher 
rate, on the same material, is clearly unjust and 
oppressive to the latter. 

‘For the Government to demand a higher rate of 
taxes from one citizen than from another, on the 
same quality of tobacco, simply because one prefers 
his tobacco pressed into plugs, and the other. prefers 
it cut up or granulated, is manifestly unjust. 

** Another grievance of which we complain, the 
result of the discrimination against us, is the fact 
that smoking tobacco is gradually being introduced 
to the consumer as an article quite good enough for 





tories are putting up an article: under the sixteen 
cent tax with a view to its use either for chewing or 


smoking, thus making an effort todeprive us of the 


only branch of the trade now left to us. | 

** We, the undersigned, tobacco manufacturers and 
leaf dealers of the State of Virginia, would most 
respectfully ask of your honorable bodies that you 


| 


will take up and act upon this question at the ear- | 
liest possible moment, as our trade and that of all 
other plug manufacturers in the entire country is 
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| 





completely paralyzed by the uncertainty as to what 

the rate will be fixed at. Not only is this a great 

hardship upon us, but it is more so upon the thou- 
sands of operatives who are thrown out of employ- 

ment; many of whom in our State are really in a 

suffering condition, are unfitted for any other occu- 

pation, and have no means of subsistence but their 
| daily labor, and only in this particular line of busi- 
| ness, and must necessarily remain unemployed until 
| this question is settled. 
D el We would further beg leave to say that we be- 
lieve a uniform tax to be absolutely necessary to 
prevent the gradual and finally utter ruin of the 
| plug manufacturers of the country. That our busi- 
| hess is not prosperous, and is gradually declining, 
| there can be no doubt, and that its unprosperous 
condition is owing more than to auwything else to a 
} graded instead of a uniform tax, isa matter that 
will admit of as little doubt, a graded tax being 
nothing more or.less than a diserimination against 
the plug manufacturers of the country, whose pro- 
duct pays more than two thirds of all the revenue 
raised from tobacco, exclusive of cigars. 

“The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, being 
familiar with the wants of our trade and the best 
interests of the Government, recommends in his 
last annual report a uniform rate of taxation on 
all descriptions of tobacco entering the market for 
consumption, and fully recognizes the fact that a 
graded tax opens the door to informality, fraud, 
and injustice.” 


| THE IMPORTANCE OF STAMPS, 


Another defect in the law is, that it does not 
provide for, nor require stamps to be placed 
upon plug tobacco, whereas if the law required 
plug tobacco to be stamped, (each plug,) it 
would secure the collection of the tax and 
prevent the evasion of the law; and bearing on 
this point | make following extracts from west- 
| ern petitions: 


“We, the undersigned, tobacco manufacturers of 
the city of St. Louis, State of Missouri, most respect- 
fully represent to your honorable committee that 
from a long experience as tobacco manufacturers, 
under the operations of the revenue law, we have 
become fully convineed that the true and correct 
| method of compelling payments of the tax on plug 

tobacco will be to aflix a stamp to each plug. 

** Adopt this system, and it will be morally impos- 
sible for any evasion of the tax to occur, as every 
commissioner, manufacturer, retailer, or consumer 
can easily see whether eaeh plug has been properly 
stamped or not, as every plug offered for sale will 
tell its own story. 

“In illustration of this proposition, your petition- 
ers would refer to the fact that ever since the adop- 
tion of the plan of stamping each package of smok- 
ing tobacco, evasions of the tax law and all swindling 
in this branch of tobacco manufacturing have en- 
tirely ceased, except in reference to the grading; 
and had the grading been made uniform, either at 
sixteen, twenty-four, or thirty-two cents per pound, 
no swindling would have been possible, except in 
the use of counterfeit stamps. As the law now 
stands, a sixteen, cent stamp is provided where a 
certain portion of stem is ground in with the leaf, 
and a thirty-two cent stamp where no stems are so 
ground. Experts have decided that oceular demon- 
stration will not show whether any stems have been 
ground in or not; this can only be determined by 
smoking the sample. Therefore, it is easy for man 
ufacturers to affix asixteen cent stamp on a package 
which should bear a thirty-two cent stamp, and, in 
the opinion of your petitioners, this is often done, 
as it is almost next to impossible to determine how 
much of the stem remains, or how much has been 
taken out of the manufactured article. 

“But, to return to the consideration of the tax 
on plug. Your petitioners hope to be able to show 
to your honorable committee that under the pres- 
ent application of the law it is almost impossible to 
protect the interests of the Government and the in- 
terests of the honest manufacturer, no matter how 
zealously the officer may try to do his duty, for the 
law invites, and in a measure protects, its own in- 
fraction; and therefore the revenue officers make 
but feeble headway against the sharp practices of 
dishonest manufacturers, which bear equally hard 
upon honest manufacturers as upon the Govern- 
ment, 

** In inquiring into the causes of this evil, we find 
that the stamp upon the original package, ns put up 
by the manufacturer at the time it was made, is the 
only evidence that the tax has been paid upon any 
specified lot of plug tobacco, and the package once 
opened no evidence can be produced to show whether 
the tax upon the plugs sold out of that packuge was 
ever paid or not. It may be the tobacco originaliy 
contained in the stamped package, or it may be to- 
bacco put in from time to time, upon which no tax 
ever has been paid; even the empty packages may 
be used over again without restamping. That 
such practices are more or less frequent throughout 
the country, is too well knownto bedenied, A wise 
and judicious Government will bardly continue in 
force a law which tends to corrupt its own citizens, 
especially when by proper amendments the interes’ 
of the lawean besecured much better, and all temp 
| tation to wrong-doing at the same time removed. 


‘ 
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“Your petitioners would further respectfully repre- 
sent to your bonorable committee thatthey are of the 
opinion that in addition to affixing astamp on each 
plug of tobacco the outside packagestamp should be 
also retained, for the following good and sufficient 
first, it will indicate the net stamped 
weight of the tobacco contained in each package; 
secondly, it will regulate the selling of the tobacco 
according to the weight, asthe stamps inside and 
outside must correspond; thirdly, the outside and 
plag stamps will each prove a check upon the 
other, as their cancellation must correspond in 
date, and in date of entry upon the books of the 
manufacturer, who, to make either available, must 
purchase and charge up both outside and inside 
stainps at the same time, in order to keep his books 
in order and make bis cash balance. 

“Your petitioners might adduce several other good 
reasons why the outside package stamp should be 
continued along with the plug stamp, did they deem 
it necessary, or that they had not cited sufficient to 
fuliy sustain their positions. 

“Your petitioners would farther respectfully rep- 
resent that the selling of untaxed raw leaf tobacco 
to consumers is a grievous injury to their business 
and an improper evasion of the revenuelaw. Inthe | 
opinion of your petitioners the tobacco tax was 
levied by the Government for the purpose of raising 
a given amount of revenue out of the total amount 
of tobacco consumed; and if this opinion be correct, 
then all raw tobacco offered for sale to consumers 
should pay the same tax that a like quality of man- | 
ufactured tobacco is compelled to. Onefurtherrea- | 
son why raw leaf sold directly for consumption 
should be taxed, is that in manufacturing tobacco 
remunerative employment is given to thousands of 
men, women, and children, who depend upon their 
skillin this business for a livelihood. The prepar- 
ation of raw leaf for consumption requires no capi- | 
tal, no skill, and comparatively no labor; and if it 
is permitted to go untaxed it will compete with the 
dearer manufactured and taxed article, and defeat | 
it to the injury of the dependent class named. 

*Itis the opinion of your petitioners that if the 
Government will adopt a uniform rate of taxation 
on all’grades of smoking and chewing tobacco, and 
provide for affixing the stamps according to the 
prayer of this petition, two great and important | 
ends will be gained and two evils forever overcome. 
The temptation to defraud the Government is now 
#0 great, and the chances of detection so remote, 
owing to the defective law we have mentioned, that 
many manufacturers and others heretofore honest 
are led into evil practices through a hope of the 
great gain held out, and gradually become perma- 
nently corrupt. Amend the law as we suggest and 
this evil will be wiped out, and the Government will 
collect every dollar of revenue it is entitled to upon | 
tobacco. Believing that it is the design of the Gov- | 
ernment neither to impede the workings of its own 
laws, nor to maintain laws which through their im- 
perfections tend to corrupt the weak-minded, while 
they at the same time entail loss upon honest man- 
ufacturers, we, your petitioners, tobacco manufac- 
turers of St. Louis, State of Missouri, confidently 
submit this our earnest prayer, that theamendments 
to the revenue law herein suggested will be cordially | 
recommended by your honorable committee or some 
other law adopted which will fully overcome the 
evils we complain of.”’ 


rensons 


A word in conclusion. From allthe inform- 
ation that I have acquired on this subject, I am | 
satisfied that it is of the first importance to all 
tobacco manufacturers, but especially to those 
engaged in the manufacture of plug tobacco, | 
that the legislation stated and asked for in the | 
above argument should be enacted at once. | 
The capital and interests involved in this great 
staple demand uniformity of taxation upon a | 
reasonable and just basis, sufficient guards to | 
prevent evasions and frauds upon the law, and | 
in short, the whole subject placed upon such | 
just and equitable grounds as will quiet this | 
long protracted agitation and satisfy the peo- 
ple. The people will not be satisfied with any- 
thing short of uniformity of taxation in this | 
matter, and that, too, at a rate below twenty- | 
four cents. The agitation will go on unless this | 
is granted ; business will be crippled, and the | 
revenues arising from this tax will be reduced. | 

[ have a statement from an experienced 
manufacturer in my district to the effect that 
the returns from the fourth tobacco district of 
Missouri would have been thirty-three per cent. 
greater for the three months prior to February 
last than they were, had it not been for the 
suspension of trade consequent upon the agi- | 
tation arising from what is regarded as an 
unjust and oppressive law. It is believed that | 
this tax can and ought to be adjusted so as to | 
produce to the Government fully as much rev- | 
enue as is now received from it, and yet be | 
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uniform and just to this great interest and the | 
large laboring class that is dependent upon it | 
for their daily bread. I hope this subject will | 
be taken up and acted upon by the House | 
without delay, so that the spring business of | 


the tobacco men may be commenced at the || for the consideration of the House x 


proper time and upon a just and equitable law. | 


Public Building at Syracuse, New York. 


OF 

OF NEW YORK, 

In THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 2, 1872, 

On the bill (H. R. No. 1089) to authorize the erec- 
tion of a Government building at the city of Syra- 
cuse, New York, and appropriating $250,000 for 
that purpose. 

Mr. DUELL. Mr. Speaker, I embrace this 
eppestets to submit some remarks to the 
House on the bill to provide for a public build- 
ing at the city of Syracuse, New York. The 
provisions of the bill are few and simple. It 
provides that when the corporate authorities 
of that city shall cede to the United States a 
suitable site within the business limits of the 
city free of expense, then, and in that case, 
the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to cause to be constructed upon the 
site so conveyed a building for the accom- 
modation of the post office, internal revenue 
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offices,and United States courts 
more than $250,000, 

My object in entering upon the discuggio, 
of the proposition at this time is to call aties. 
tion to the measure, and to state som rd 


»%0 Cost not 


e facts 


100 howing 
the reasons why this bill should become g lane 


Syracuse is the chief city of central Ney, 
York, and has a population of about 47,000 
people, and is rapidly increasing in popula. 
tion. Itis largely engaged in manufacturing 
and in no place of its size in the Union a. 
greater business transactions carried on, 9; 
larger amounts of money and property chang. 
ing hands. With its central position jn the 
State, with its many railroad facilities, the 
Oswego canal from the North running into the 
Erie Canal from the West; with its natura| 
resources in its salt marshes and stone quar. 
ries, its future prospects are of the most ep. 
couraging kind. 

In 1845 Syracuse had a population of only 
9,000, while in 1871, as shown by the cengys 
taken by Mr. Andrew Boyd, the population 
was 46,944. The village of Geddes, lying on 
the west bounds of the city, and which is really 
a part of Syracuse, has a population of 5,000, 
which added to the population of Syracuse 
proper would give a population of 51,949, |, 
order to illustrate still more the rapid growih 
of the place, I append a statement of the 
population by wards since 1855, taken from 
the census returns: 


Comparative statement of population. 





























| ee ——— 
Wards. | 1855. | 1860. | 1865, | 1868, | 1969, | 1870. | 187, 
Fitttecnecrannnenucernnnenmenen| S607 | 3468 | 387 | 4158 | 4354 | 4,653 | 4,90 
Second ceecesssscseceerssee aiisabesnnbeial | 3437 | 4016 | 401 | 5,475 | 6c42 | 7as4 | tm 
rien clecantomineee | 2,260 | 2269 | 2473 | 3,193 | 3,354 | 3631 | 3,70 
ee a | 4167 | 4,202 | 4,880 | 5,903 | 6277 | 6.764 | 7.00 
 ecccakaciiancensadeccepeon | 2,063 | 2,680 | 3,749 | 5,953 | 5,731 | 6,190 | 6,455 
eect ate | 3,256 | 3,817 | 3514 | 4st | 4,084 | 4.08 | 437 
a ae ae | 4165 | 5,136 | 5,027 | 6,474 | 6,799 | 7,290 | 7004 
i aaa re 2,162 | 2,441 | 3,010 | 4,423 | 4,609 | 4,896 | 5.078 
Mii! io. cei tae tite oe ~ 25,107 | 28,119 | 31,784 | 39,010 | 41,450 | 44,790 | 40000 


In this connection I quote the words of 
Andrew Boyd, esq., who has compiled direct- 
ories for nearly all the large cities in the 
State of New York. Mr. Boyd says: 


‘No city within the writer’s knowledge is making 


] 
| 
| 


such rapid strides in improvements as Syracuse, | 


New houses and handsome blocks of stores are going 
up on every side; the founding and building of the 


Syracuse University is a settled thing; new streets | 
| are being laid out and old ones improved, while it | 


may fairly be said the course of 
marks it way.” 


Dr. William Elder, a prominent writer on 
political economy in our land, writes that our 
population doubles every twenty-three and a 
half years, and that is the calculation now 
universally adopted. ‘Taking the calculation 
of Dr. Elder as being correct, may we not 
assume that before the century expires more 
than one hundred thousand people will occupy 
the present area of the city of Syracuse? 

It would be impossible, Mr. Speaker, within 
the limits of the hour allotted to me, to trace 


uman progress 


| in detail the development of the various inter- 


ests which have contributed to build up and 
sustain this rising young city. Probably the 
Erie canal, opened in 1825, almost the first in 


| that great system of internal improvements 


now so fully developed over the whole coun- 
try, was one of the most important elements in 
the = growth of the city. Yet the Erie 
canal has now become of secondary import- 





interfere with its traffic. 





ance, so largely do the railway facilities of 
communication with every part of the West 
To the great manv- 
facturing interests which have recently sprung 


| up in Syracuse its rapid growth and great pros- 


perity must, however, be imputed. 

Mr. Speaker, I have referred tothe railroads 
of Syracuse, and I will now speak of them 
more in detail. There are seven entering the 
city: first, the Syracuse and Northern railroad 
to Watertown, just completed and opened this 
winter; second, the New York Central, east to 
Utica and Albany; third, the Syracuse and 
Chenango Valley, running southeast to Mav- 
lius, Cazenovia, &c.; fourth, the Syracuse, 
Binghamton, and New York railroad, running 
south through arich section of country and con 
necting with the Erie railway at Binghamton; 
fifth,the Auburn road,running through Aubur, 
Geneva, &c.; sixth, the direct road following 
the line of the Erie canal west to Rochester 
and Buffalo; seventh, the Syracuse and Oswego 
road, running north to the city of Osweg’. 

A large business is carried on at Syracuse!" 
the manufacture and sale of salt. The Onor 
daga salt springs are well known throughout the 
United States, and, I might add, the whole 
world. The salt works lie in a crescent of about 
six miles, in the salt marshes bordering the 
southeastern end of the Onondaga lake, 9" 
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over 
reservations occupy about seven hundred and 


gfty acres, and private individuals own about | 


two hundred acres ; the remainder is waste land. 


The State of New York, through the superinten- | 


dent of the salt springs and his deputies, sinks 
the wells, pumps the water, and distributes it 
among the manufacturers, inspects the salt, 
weighs avd brands the packages into, which the 
calt is packed, and collects the State duties. 
A very large sum of money is invested in the 
manufacture of salt. 

There are no less than forty-four thousand 
vats for making coarse salt by evaporation by 
the heat of the sun, each vat being sixteen by 
eighteen feet." There are three hundred and 
sixteen fine salt blocks, where salt is artificially 
made by boiling ; there are also four large mills 
where table and dairy salt is manufactured. 
The vats and blocks are valued at $4,700,000. 
The State wells and pump-houses are valued 
at $200,000, and there is an actual cash cap- 
ital employed in conducting the works of 
$1,450,000, making in the aggregate $6,200,- 
000 invested in these salt-works. But, Mr. 
Speaker, their interest to the city of Syracuse 
does not resthere. The salt-works give employ- 
wentto five thousand men ; they pay annually 
over eighty-six thousand dollars in royal- 
ties to the treasury of the State of New York, 
$80,000 for canal-tolls, and $350,000 for freight 
on lake, river, and camal. An enormous trade 
is carried on in the articles necessary for pack- 
ing the salt, as well @s in coal and lumber. 

In the year 1870 there were used 200,000 
tons of coal, 23,000,000 barrel staves, 7,000,- 
000 barrel-head pieces, 12,000,000 barrel 
hoops, 200,000 yards of bag cloth, 2,000 kegs 
of packing nails, and 3,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber for repairs to vats, sheds, reservoirs, and 
buildings. Nearly nine million bushels of salt 
are made every year, and even this amount 
might be largely increased, as the wells have 
a capacity for producing annually fourteen 
million bushels. The value of the salt annu- 
ally manufactured at the Onondaga salt springs 
foots up at over twenty-five hundred thousand 
dollars. And I state another fact, Mr. Speaker, 
which bas a direct bearing to show the justice 
of the claim I now make for this appropriation 
of $250,000 for a Government building at Syra- 
cuse, and it is this: under theinternal revenue 
act in force from 1862 to 1870, the manufac- 
turers of salt at Syracuse paid into the Treas- 
ury of the United States, in the way of tax upon 
sales of saltand special taxes as manufacturers, 
more than eight hundred thousand dollars. 

[append a statement showing the number 
of bushels of salt made at the Onondaga salt 
springs from June 20, 1797, down to and in- 
cluding the year 1870, to illustrate the great 
importance of the salt-producing interest to 
the city of Syracuse : 














7 . Aggregate 
Solar. Fine. Reohiste. 
1797..... . 25,474 25,474 
1798... - 59,928 59,928 
1799... . 42,704 42,704 
1800) - 50,000 50,000 
Is01 - 62,000 62,000 
Ly - 75,000 75,000 
1803... - 90,000 90,0:0 
ae - 100,000 100,000 
1... - 154,071 154,071 
1806 - 122,577 122,577 
+ - 175,448 175,448 
B..... - 319,618 319,618 
89 - 128,282 128,282 
on . 450,000 450,000 
i819 - 200,000 200,000 
isi3 - 221,011 221.011 
isi - 226,000 26,000 
Talbesecseessncceue . 295.000 295,000 
Filbeeesessesenseeee ° 322,058- 322,058 
1 - 348,665 348,665 
1818 - 408,665 408,665 
1819 > 406,540 406,540 
189°" - 548,374 548,37 
1k - 458,329 458,329 
1899,” - 626,049 626,049 
' - 481,562 481,562 
Carried over... ‘ 6,387,355 6,387,355 


nearly one thousand acres. The State | 
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Neca 2,167,287 2.167.287 


Solar. Fine. Aagregate 
bushels, 
Brought over.... - 6,387,355 6,387,355 
1823 - 726,988 726,889 
y - $16,634 816,634 
- 757,203 757,203 
- $11,023 811,023 
- 983,410 983,410 
- 1,160,888 1,160,888 
- 1,129, 280 1,129,280 
- 1,435,446 1,435, 446 
- 1,514,077 1,514,083 
§ - 1,652,985 1,652,985 
isc tiaeniian dense - 1,838,646 1,838,646 
f Mi chbivnuseusseseetdchse - 1,943,252 1,943,252 
DMN ienshiceetsstektvce - 1,209,867 1,209,867 
AM sc cletiacatiatoadiap - 1,912,858 1,912,858 








PIII, SONI. EO ci0< 5. »<6cccdncecncerdovedsedsiees 1,000,000 | 
b EGRAOE BIG BGG wen cicsevsevccvnce sedsesesseéceceees 750,000 
AE 1,250,000 
CONTRO WOW EBD xaos oscscccncoctees sender veoecescceses 1,750,000 
| Millinery and fancy goods..................scecesees 750,000 
Agricultural implements....................-sseeeee 1,000,000 
| Mowing-machine knives................cccccecce seen 500,000 
Crowbars and steel Springs.............cecessessse . 500,000 
Iron-rolling mills, &c 1,750,000 
a a ataetas 1,250,000 
Musical instruments.................c00 ade ahaa 750,000 
Furnaces and machine-shop6.................cs000 1,000,000 
Carriages and harmess..........cccccccccesecseces sees 750.000 
Drugs, medicines, paints, &C.............s..6....... 1,500,000 
is 250,000 
Crockery and glasSware.............sesccscesseseesees 750,000 


| Boots and shoes.............sscscsrsesscsseressecscesees 





1838 2,575,033 2,575,033 

1839... 2,864,718 2,864,718 

1840... - 2,622,305 2,622,305 

1841 220,247 3,120,520 3,340,767 

Me ldwtcecccclsecde | Dmanee 2,128,882 2,291,903 

SR ce speat 318,105 2,809,395 3,127,500 
| | Sta aaa - 332,418 3,968,136 4,300,554 
Een cys iasinkoas 953,455 3,408,903 3,762,358 
b  MGechcdnchhandnccdons 331,705 3,507,146 3,838,851 
262.879 3,688,476 3.951.355 

342,407 3,394,629 4,737,126 

377,735 4.705.834 5,906,569 


374,732 3,894,187 4,268,919 








378,967 4,235,150 4,614,117 
633,595 4,288,938 4,922,533 

577,947 4,326,577 5 404,524 

734,474 5,068,873 5,803,347 

55 498,124 5,584,761 6,082,885 
856 709,391 5,257,419 5,966,810 
8: 481,280 3,830,846 4,312,126 
NEEL Scho Snes sesuidis 1,514,554 5,518,665 7,033,219 
1,345,022 5,549, 250 6,894,271 
s ety 4,130,682 5,593,247 

884,697 5,315,694 7,200,391 

1,983,022 7,070,852 9,053,874 

. 1,487,656 6,504,727 7,942,383 

ie Leetesdee 5,407,718 7,378,834 

1,886,760 4,499,170 6,385,930 

1,978,183 5,180,320 7,158,503 

- 2,271,892 5,323,673 7,595,565 

2,027,490 6,639,126 8,666,616 

 arsiadovatackssthossie 1,857,942 6,804,295 8,662,237 
Pe hadite ices Seeucins 2,487,691 6,260,422 8,748,115 
i eiekcsscecscoute 31,199,468 178,320,435 209,529,603 











Mr. Speaker, although I have occupied con- 
siderable time in explaining and itemizing the 
facts connected with the manufacture of salt, 
this is but a small part of the business of Syra- 
cuse. There is hardly an article which is 
called for, or which has asalein market, which 
is not manufactured in that city. Its rolling- 
mills, machine-shops, iron-works, glass-works, 
factories of various kinds, require a large 
amount of capital, and give employment to 
thousands of mechanics and laboring men. 
The wholesale trade of the city is estimated at 
$65,000,000, and is divided among some forty 
branches of industry. I submit a carefully 
prepared estimate, showing the wholesale trade 
of Syracuse: 





ile onc aetna: $8,000,000 
Groceries and provisions.................-0066 ..-10,000,000 
MT sided Rae desedunsasks thd osveethcevle ubipiusenabadidesvthacs 4,000,000 
i Lg cn aa 3,250,000 
EE EE IS 1,000,000 


1,500,000 





3,750,000 





ES RRL IRL LRT 700,000 
Tobacco and cigars........ ee dasicitcs Ueadicsaavtnania teas 1,500,000 
RI RE) RIRAINETE .. ., «5 sesengnigunssenenanisipoubias 750,000 
Flour, feed, and grain......,.....c0csecseceeeseeeeeee 1,000,000 

NN os «busesoded GbbaeaniaiTeuphaweiy hiencsidn vende 1,000,000 | 

Moldings, frames, and boxes........... cates 250,000 | 

CIEL, Didrcrich. 6 ,.< Giatecdacocbobukicedlnecetotlcana acts 250,000 | 
SE rng es a ee 750,000 
SEN BIA DART Oo. cccccsercssnccaseessccesendumetieiins MOOD 
in aise whan testimacca 500,000 
Bakeries and confectionery.......................... 750,000 
Miscellaneous industries..................ccceee e000 6,000,000 
PUNE 2 abc taccceckcssmteetesausnebimeercaue $63,200,000 
eoncaiihnaiaeiaiien 


Syracuse, New York—Mr 
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The city of Syracuse has a deep interest in 
All classes 
of her citizens, regardless of political or social 
prejudices and preconceived theories, have 
united in the purpose of securing to all the 
benefit of free schools, and cheerfully respond 
to the taxation necessary. She may point 
with pride to her schools, her seminaries, and 
her university, as an honorable proof of the 
liberality of her citizens, and that the cause 
of education is among the first objects of 
public interest. 

Mr. Speaker, my colleague from the Albany 
district, [Mr. Perry,] who urged upon the 
House some days ago the claims of Albany to 
a public building, remarked that the citizens of 
Albany are aphilanthropic people. He spoke 
of the hospitals and orphan asylums of that 
city in words of just commendation, and I 
desire to say here and now that Syracuse is 
not behind the capital of our State in the num- 
ber and character of her charitable institu- 
tions. While business prospers, and thrift fol- 
lows industry, her people are not absorbed in 
mere selfish enjoyments; the fountains of 
benevolence and charity opened during the 
war now flow in other channels for the benefit 
of suffering humanity. Private munificence 
was never more liberal in its endowments, and 
every good cause is supplied with warm-hearted 
and zealous friends. The people of Syracuse 
are ever ready to incur any expense that neces- 
sity demands to make most ample provisions 
for the poor and dependent classes. 

I desire in this connection, Mr. Speaker, to 
allude to a circumstance which will illustrate 
better than anything else the character of that 
people for benevolence. Before the great fire 
at Chicago had been subdued the citizens of 
Syracuse were called together by the mayoy, 
and at that meeting a resolution was unani- 
mously adopted requesting the common coun- 
cil to bond the city in the sum of $25,000 for 
thereliefof Chicago. The request was promptly 
complied with, and the further sum of $25,000 
having been added by private subscription, the 
whole was forwarded at once to the suffering 
people of that unfortunate city. 

I will now proceed, Mr. Speaker, to give 
some facts to show that the interests of the 
Government require the erection of a public 
building at Syracuse, as contemplated by this 
bill. It is absolutely necessary that there 
should be a suitable building in which the 
postal business of the United States may be 
properly transacted at Syracuse. ‘This is the 
most important distributing office in the State 
of New York, except the city of New York, 
and has the poorest accommodations of any 
distributing office in the State. The post 


| Office is kept in a block of which a portion 


of only forty by fifty feet is rented to the Gov- 
ernment for its use as a post office. In this 
space are crowded the clerks, letter carriers, 
local agents, besides all the necessary fixtures 
and other matters connected with a large post 
office. There is no room for the postmaster, 
nor private room of any kind for the use of 
his deputy or of special agents, and no store- 
reom or cellar-room. 

In order that the House may understand 


| something of the amount of business trans- 


acted at this post office, I submit an official 
statement from the postmaster on that sub- 
ject. It is for the year ending December 
31, 1871: 


Letters received through the mails and delivered 


DY CATTIOLE ......000.00csecee weit onsgencsa venssseeste ideaal 1,543,500 
Add number delivered at the oflice............... 231,525 
Ne ne adtersaglrtucesqeneeeennieen 1,775,025 


Number of local letters received and deliv- 


QOOH De CRTTA OO icc in cco tcsovsg oy coeeagvectgiaenteened 147,733 
Add number delivered at the office............... 22,159 
I ail a iéscéveding sie sa docvdbedimonadiiedate ob A Behe 169,891 


_.. A 
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Ho. or Reps Contested Election—Mr. Arthur. 42D CONG....2D Sxsg . 42 
. | ——<$<$__——— 
Newepapers and miscellaneous matter delivered by |! all things shall be speedily and promptly done. || man of the age of twenty-one years, having re ated. 
sles Sak oe esesesseesseeeee 690,672 || And we desire this at all times, at any expense || sided in the State one year, and in the electios aie 
¢ eet jelivered at the office oD On) || Ae ; sind ee waa district where he offers to vote ten days immedia.... neta 
Ree RmEpNer Senere iis sveseseeree 9") |) Of blood and treasure, believing that ‘‘he that || preceding such election, and within two years pait S Prim 
Total be pegs Ae | .... 702.672 || soweth bountifully shall reap bountifully, and || a — oe — wees shall have been as. voting 
he that soweth sparingly shall reap spar- | - prea g age Saeeee a06 election, shal] yutil ¢ 
Stamps canceled during the year, value..... $53,000 || - ” || enjoy the rights of an elector, Buta citizen ¢f the en” 
neem coding perpelingrende By dctgen Piy ey 193-223 ingly. : United States who had previously been a qualified yntar’ 
Stamped envelopes sold during the year...... $55,000 || Mr. Speaker, allow me,in conclusion, to add || voter of this State, and removed therefrom and re- may b 
There are dispatebed from this office at the pres- || that if the question of expenditure is to con- | turned, and who shall have resided in the election Mou 
ot time six tons of newspapers per week. Money- | - ; ty . oo . : district and paid taxes as aforesaid, shall be ent tled \ 
order j einem for one week averages as follows: | trol the decision of this question, and I am to vote after residing in the State six months: Pro Cowot 
number of orders issued. 148: amount, $2,030 56: || to be met with the argument that the money || vided, That (white) freemen, citizens of the Uniteq Murr 
joes, $17 65; number paid, 186; amount, $2,834 86; || cannot be spared from the Treasury, 1 will |) PU uptmeen the ages of twenty-one and twenty. Taylo 
mount issued and paid, $4,865 42 The business || ~ oe ; - : ’ . | two years, and having resided in the State one yea say 
now aggregates over two hundred and fifty thousand || § iggest that if the Government will appropri- || and in the election district ten days as aforesaid’ Miller 
d Mars pe r year. i} ate its revenue for a single year from the city || a ts to vote although they shall not Thi 
| ‘Q . - °° f° || have paid taxe* 
I} lections under the internal revenue || Of Syracuse alone to this object the citizens of || “",, , _ os ‘4 
an oe hat city will erect a fire-proof building of the ] Phat const_.ational provision upon the syb. 
tin the twenty-third district have been very that cily will erect a fire-proot duliding O i , alificati 2 y wf , under 
ew 5 : 4 pe i detetnn Nenated ta- then st _ || ject of the qualifications of voters, &e., was 
large he office of the collector and assessor argest Gimensions, located in 1@ most con- || ¥ d edd : teal , » Wags of the 
Shee ; : : . 1 al nosmt te the backaens past developed and applied with minuteness | 
appointed under that act are kept at Syracuse. venient and centra point in the business par \| the Legislatare in the ect of April 17 88 by the o 
Ihe population of the district by the last cen- || of the city, the title to which shall be forever | , anit oa aad : . co (, 1869, reside 
pulati ’ i 456 . : ; | embodyin ‘ ] statutory law by whioi 
sus was about one hundred and thirty thou- || Vested in the United States and set apart for | ns ae are eaten ae ry whieh his co 
: s “ s : ~ lj: y Pi > Cas 0 om 8 of »Pned 
w ind | here are thre c distiller ies in operation || its sole use. W c only ask that a small part of 1] ] the sixteenth cougres i | his Boverned, and u 
» the district, and the amount of distilled || the millions which we have contributed to help - ne Pon en GROUECL, Com- othet 
in th ict, 4 ‘ ‘ sities shall bas enuiata 1 posed of the counties of Adams, Bedfyrq 
»irits produced upon which a tax is collected || Other localities shall be appropriated in our || 7, er . . : rd, right 
. r alt eg ne Seca T ented || Franklin, Fulton, and Somerset, in the State - 
1y the Federal officers is immense. ere are || te of Pennsylvania, the election for Ae 
. : - | aw: Sneaker at we ‘ Dns ‘ ; xr the Forty. , 
aiso several breweries in operation, one of || 1 am aware, Mr. Speaker, that we have a || © dG. Peete , the Forty Rank 
' ’ | creat national debt hanging over us. and that || Second Congress was begun and held on Tues. ~ pa 
which (the Greenway brewery) is the largest || frat Nationa ne oes nee - day ot Oc 9 ; Moor 
: : a he conditi f the national finance is such || GY, the 11th day of October, 1870. 
in the State There are also a large number || the condition of the national Nnance is such || ; 6 al ea t. 
‘2 5 he Cavernme ld haaale F Lhe primary qualifications of a voter pre. eS 
of cigar manufacturers carrving on business | that the Government should embark in no || a he f oul ti Cth I shows 
! nui arr gz : 55 | : ~ mn -, |} Serilved it ie regoing sec > CONSt- , 
in Syracuse, and in other portions of the dis- | useless projects of improvement. There is || ae ee cS a ~ § a ~ 1 a const of ele 
8 yaw s € . . ° 1] ay ‘oOnve 2 ‘ ‘ 70 . { 
trict. all of whom report to and buy their || #2 enormous public debt, which the people || uulon May be conveniently analyzed as fol- tax t 
my Ste UF f aoe , ers hav awe t anes asily and || lows, to wit: twenty-one years of age; one g 
revenue stamps of the collector of internal lave got to pay; but to pay it easily and | . © whor 


‘evenne. The records and papers that accu- || promptly the people are entitled to the foster- || Y°4r 1" the State; teu days in the election dis- B such 
aoe ee . , paper wee , |} trict next preceding the election; State or fide 


mulate in these two offices are valuable to the || 1g care of the Government, in order to enable | 




















; ae . ae Bis a aE oot county tax assessed at least ten days before did 
Government, and in case of fire the loss would || them to pay it. Asa Representative in Con | the election, and paid. -Or in the ee of s due ¢ 
he a serious One. | gress, I have resisted, to the extent of my abil- || se Bicone Pr aay ie A Mr ar wll Peg and | 
lering the magnitude of the business || ity, all corrupt and profligate expenditure of ||“. . Scie aig previously tion | 
Considering the magnituc eof the business a anlite mw leew insted ddo || ® qualified voter ot the State, and left it and wag 
necessarily transacted through these two offices, || !€ people s money. * have ilisisted, and do || returned, six mouths in the State; ten days = h 
and the necessity of preserving the valuable || !"8!8t, upon the most rigid and searching econ- || . the election district t preceding th in 
7 , || omy in every department of the Government. || '@ ‘we election district next preceding the Hous 
papers daily accumulating, I respectfully sub- || ; : pi * || election; State or county tax assessed not = 
See la ht in imation || | demand that all useless expenses shall be ? anty tax assessed not 5, 
mit that the Government ought, in justice to || . : less than ten days before the election, and 
itself, provide a suitable public building for the || ©"! off, and that ie shall have . frugal and |} naid. And in the case of citizens of the Uni- rset 
use of this branch of the service. || economical administration of the Government. || 1 Aiateaitntm tl saan ieineee 7 result 
The following stateme All sl he re- || I'he people, upon whom all the burdens event- || &G Utes Detween the ages of twenty-one and there 
ie following statement will show the r | ee : _ ; | twenty-two, one year in the State and ter 
ta fe ternal revenue in the twenty- || Ually fall, have a right to this. And with such y ’ a a a ee One mee as to 
ceipis trom interna: revenue in the twemty- |i : "thi || days in the election district next preceding ; 
third ‘district of New York from June 30, |} # State of things there will be no trouble about || ‘he lecti eo ae : 
1863, to June 30, 1871: || a few hundred thousand dollars for a public || Th ao. sien tei Ait Dac empt 
Dae Alin : || improvement so much needed as the one I | BOTS BAS ROVEE FSS 'WSCH ‘Kevised aly gen- paym 
For the year ending ; || eral rule of law applicable with universal pre- 
Jitne 30, 1863 ee _... $813.996 50 || have considered. ee . ; ee prece 
Bat Wk WE a enicek ntces scssauenenecieebin vce 959,832 96 Mr. Speaker, during the progress of the late || CI8!0 t9 every possible shade or combination (Con: 
a a .- , ao ae ‘ ‘ r 4 5 on : ‘ pe sty + ae aad ‘ anad on 
— re 2 wena ne oxease vanes oa || War Congress chartered the Pacific railroad, || of Settee mer 1 male = a cin ’ ee i 
June 30, 1866......... ae cove | 1,000, ¢ : My sneral rules, principles 
a MN BU «os. cscenacemaboncesosens ) yJose's6400 || and not only granted the land for ten and || siacinan pas senate: Cit i G a ae 058. ) 
edune SO, 1S68 Sede : : pieiednil 151,860 06 twent miles on either side of th » ‘ 1] , OBY 4 . < 0 iHentlon a S 0 UE x 
OIE GN, Bi eitincnsinaiacceniinsncion pistes cihbicienss | SE ee | oe lutel pllentee e road, but || considered and determined by sound judicial ee 
Tune 30. 1870 09 19 assumed absolutely to issue Government bonds | ih cciatintn altel aieedite alien atanhe tan > 
. ‘ Ms ‘ seeree eeeeeee eee ee ee ee eeee . ~* . . . . . 3 e > 2 Ci se, is 
ee (39.304 06 || in aid of the work to the stupendous amount | a ne maging A ‘ ll ¥ 
_ of $95,000,000! Not only that, but a subse- | Ihe record herein 1s unusually complex au tion, 
nen i} wry ’ ‘ * ’ , sc* : ‘ } ea 2 “OVETSV lerk 
y ‘ Se 91 - . . ° ° ° a § St 2 C versy ierh 
DOtal .......seesve seeseneseensens reeeeeeesseasnerssens 7,399,409 OF || quent Congress insisted in subordinating the | mam dips. Ce both “ 
Ln ; —s=— || security which it held by first mortgage to the : : 7 ; eek “Ps 
he interest felt by the people of Syracuse in | mortgages of the See companies 7 effect, | technical and substantial, all of which have sente 
this, to them, vital subject, has shown itself '| giving up all the real saouiatin +t held ete | been considered carefully and in detail. lt on fil 
. . . . s c c ov , / ; . | “) ‘aie 1 
» res ons whie ‘ . ane wil l Ww ess advert to suci coun! 
in the resolutions which I hold in my hand, may safely say that there is $95,000,000 lost || ™! i y now be necessary to adve , oem 
passed at a public meeting presided over by || tothe Treasury. Thissum. thus diverted from || 0! “2¢™ 48 are deemed material to a proper alte 
the mayor of the city, in which they earn- Parc , . : | introduction of the decision made. ment 
: ’ , the national coffers, would have paid the - 7 , 
estly ask for this appropriation. They have || ties due and still un vaid tothe seidions ties || , The votes of several hundred persons have none 
ited also in a _petiti he same effec i er. siete | been attacked d co yon a multiplicity coun! 
united also in a petition to the same effect, || coryed for the Union—whose sacrifices. cour- || 2©°2 aac pro and con upon t pateny 
which is now with the Committee on Public || a4. and blood saved this gréat nation from | of grounds arising out of the local law 0! ee 
. . ‘ mn =" . ° « s ¢ oe . . - z Se . 
Buildings and Grounds. That petition issigned || gestruction Pennsylvania and otherwise. And to under in th 
by the merchants, the bankers, the manufac- || | hace n.. a; al : || take now to discuss each particular instance certil 
e * “7 ce labor: ie I have no disposition to detain the House i of aineid tibmeds eatine ld prove wholly make 
turers, the mechanics, and the laboring men || with any furtherremarks. The measure which || 2. ® 86 Vlegal voting would | all I 
of the city to the number of over one thousand, || acl satel Se cuales ituc> tianlian impracticable. Hence, for the sake of al vs. L 
, eee ae seo > || I have advoc ated is cailed for by public neces- eneih 5 ttathnd enanie ith a rational sane 
and it is accompanied with the pledge that the || sity, and I trust the House, dictated by a sense revity and method consistent with a Cat 
. . +4: . . tT: | SAbyy ¢ ‘ SC, ts « . anati r aes F , *jusion ase 
corporate authorities will convey to the United || (fic: : . ss explanation of the basis of the concl 
; ; ; : . || of justice, will cheerfully vote thisappropriati . sek al las T 
States a proper and convenient site, free of || J , y a | reached, the following general principles ot !a¥ I’ 
expense, for such public building. | | and practice are submitted as having been man! 
| While the people whom I have the honor to || Contested Election. : relied on and applied respectively to the sev cons 
* represent pay cheerfully for the support, pro- || — _ eral classifications of cases. — 
tection, and advancement of the interests of || SPEECH OF HON. W. E. ARTHUR, LAW OF DOMICILE, ETC. Th 
; every portion of eur common country, and | OF KENTUCKY First. As to railroad hands: : 
have spent freely to uphold the glory and | Ie ware Slowse on Be . . 4 1. Legal residence is the act of voluntary ar 
; ° 7 ° I > SE [PRESENTS YES . . . : oe aine t 
ae honor of the Union which our fathers estab- } OF Pree eerD residence coupled with the intention of remain Fe 
4 lished, they feel justified in asking from Con- || March 12, 1872, | ing, and is entirely compatible with a posstble re 
° : . > . + : + . , 2 
eae gress this small appropriation. Understand, || On the contested-clection case of Cessna vs. B. F. || or contingent change of residence at a future, : "7 
a. BS we desire to take not one dollar back which } Meyers, from the sixteenth congressional district || unascertained day, or upon a future unascet : c 
ie we have advanced to forward our nation’s || of Pennsylvania. tained contingency. (Miller vs. Thompso?, bee 
he safety or honor. We glory in the power, the || Mr. ARTHUR. Mr. Speaker, the consti- } 2 Election Cases, 120; ex parte David Levy; 4 sae 
a % grandeur, and the stability of this Union; and | tution of the State of Pennsylvania provides in } Election Cases, 43.) ~~ 
E &, whatever tends to add to its prosperity or ele- |] article three, section one, that— Second. As to paupers: Pro 
i vate it in the rank of nations we desire above || ‘In elections by th» citizens every (white) free- 2. The beneficiary of an almshouse oF hos- 
wg 2 ; 
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val, by the bare act of sojourning therein, 
Ty lable 
f 


“or gains nor loses a voting residence. 
neitner BS 


4 


| changed by the concurrence of his vol- 
3 cary act coupled with his intention, which 
may be evidenced by acts or declarations, &e. 
(Mouroe vs. Jackson, 2 Election Cases, 101; 
Covode vs. Foster, Digest Election Cases, 609; 
Murray vs. McCarty, 2 Mun., 897; Reading vs. 
Taylor, Digest Election Cases, 664; Chase vs. 
Miller, 5 Wright. ) 

Third. As to students: é‘ 

3. When the son is in his minority and 
under the control of his father, the domicile 
of the father is the domicile of the son. But 
the oath of the student that he left his last 
wesidence animo non revertendi, and adopted 
bis college residence, uncertain of its duration, 
and undetermined as to the adoption of any 
other residence, is competent to establish his 
right to vote at his college residence. (Kx 

arte Levy, 2 Election Cases, 47; Farlee vs. 
Rank, 2 Klection Cases, 93; Letcher vs. 
Moore, 1 Election Case, 826 and 830.) 

{, Where a man, otherwise a legal voter, 
shows by competent evidence to the judges 
of election that he merely offered to pay his 
tax to the proper oflicer at the proper time, 
who refused to receive it, but fails to show that 
such offer to pay consisted of an actual bona 
fide tender in lawful currency of the amount 
due and payable, and claims a right to vote 
and his vote is refused by the judges of elec- 
tion for the non-payment of taxes, that vote 
was properly refused and is not available 
in the count on a contested election in the 
House. 

5. Closing the polls too soon or opening 
them too late will not invalidate, unless the 
result of the election is proven to have been 
thereby changed. And the rule is the same 
as to mere irregularities, indecencies, &c. 

6. The constitution of Pennsylvania is per- 
emptory in requiring both assessment and 
payment of tax as indispensable conditions- 
precedent in the qualifications of the voter. 
(Constitution Pennsylvania, article 3, section 
1; Taylor vs. Reading, Digest Election Cases, 


OSs, ) 


CERTIFICATE OF RETURN JUDGES, PROTHONOTARY, ETCe 


7. Certificates of the return judges of elec- 
tion, signed by them and attested by their 
clerks, and certified to be a true and entire 
copy of the election returns for Congress, pre- 
sented at a meeting of the return judges and 
on file in the office by the prothonotary of the 
country in the counties of Adams, Franklin, 
Fulton, and Somerset, objected to in the argu- 
ment on the ground that where a congres- 
sional district is composed of two or more 
counties there is no authority for depositing 
any return or statement of the county board 
in the office of the prothonotary, and that a 
certificate to an unauthorized paper does not 
make it a legal document; and cases of Fuller 
vs. Dawson, and Koontz vs. Coffroth, cited in 
support of those grounds. (Digest Klection 
Cases, 134, 150.) 

lhe papers now under consideration are, in 
“any material elements, unlike those under 
consideration in the cases cited. The conclu- 
‘on in this case is not in conflict with any 
principle of law recognized in thése cases. 

lhe certificates under consideration as ele- 
ments of proof do not rest solely upon any 
real or pretended official sanction or authority 
pertaining to the prothonotary or his office. 
They are in fact and in law just such papers, 
in the form of certificates attested by their 
Clerks, as the return judges of the several dis- 
‘iets in each county are authorized and 
¥quired to make, and cause to be taken and 
Produced by one of their number ina meeting 











Peima facie, and by intendment of law, his | 
, place continues at his former residence | 











The Tariff—Mr. Scott. 


of all the return judges of the congressional 
district, for the purpose of there counting the 
The identity and accu- 
racy of the papers in point of fact remain 
And in the absence of antag- 
onistic proof impeaching or discrediting them, | 
their apparent intrinsical completeness and 
gal | 


votes for Congress. 


unquestioned. 


credibility raise them to the dignity of Je 


5 


evidence, conducing at least to show that the 


votes cast for members of Congress in the 
elective districts referred to therein 


gress. 


closed in the mass of parol evidence found in 
this record from the respective counties, it 


gathers force and presses upon the judgment 
| with the weight and power of proof. 

8. It is not necessary to set forth the names | 
of alleged illegal voters in the notice of con- | 
test, nor in the notice to take testimony. (9 
United States Statutes at-Large, 569; Wright | 
vs. Fuller, 2 Election Cases, 154; Vallandig- 
ham vs. Campbell, 2 Election Cases, 229, over- | 
ruling; Easton vs. Scott, 1 Election Cases, 285, 


contra. ) 


9. Sworn testimony is the only reliable test 
whereby to try the alleged illegality of a vote 
by secret ballot; and the mere admissions, 
uncorroborated by competent evidence, of one 
of the parties to the contest are entitled to no 


consideration. 


10. Evidence of statements or declarations 
of the voter at the polls, while in the act of 
voting a secret ballot, is clearly competent to | 


show tor whom he voted. 


11. Evidence of statements or declarations 
of the voter, before or after voting a secret 
ballot, is incompetent to show for whom he | 


voted. 


12. Evidence by the voter that he asked for 
a Republican or Democratic ticket (one or the 
other according to the fact) with the intention 
of voting it, and received a ticket from a per- 
son notoriously of his own politics, and voted 
it at an election by secret ballot for Federal 
and State officers, is insufficient of itself to 
prove that he voted for or against any one 
individual candidate, especially when it is in 


evidence that scratched tickets were voted. 


13. The law presumes that judges and offi- 
cers of election at the polls legally perform 
their duty in all respects, and that all votes 


received by them are prima facie legal votes 


and if a vote so received be assailed, the onus 
probandi is upon the assailant to establish the 


contrary with reasonable certainty. 


were 
actually counted in the general return for Con- | 
Moreover, when corroborated and for- 
tified, as it is, by a chain of circumstances dis- | 
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14. A and B being rival candidates at an | 


election by secret ballot, B proves by othe 


voted for him. 


These facts are too remote, circumlocutory 
and isolated to authorize any judicial conclu- 
sion as for whom those illegal votes were cast. 
And such evidence is insufficient to prove that 


the illegal votes were cast for A. 


15. The judges and officers of election by 
secret ballot, acting under oath, at the polls 
receive the votes of sundry persons claiming 
B, one 
“andidates, proves by Z,a detective 
employed by him, that he went into and over 
that voting district and inquired for and failed 
This evidence is in- 
| sufficient for the reversal of the judicial find 


and appearing to be qualified voters. 
of the 
to find those persons. 


and insufficien 
an equal num 


ing of the judges of election, 
to authorize the deduction of 


ber of votes from the count for B, the rival 


candidate. F 


Guided by these general propositions, and by 
the reasonings of the authorities cited else- 
where, the labyrinth of more than seven hun- 


r 
witnesses that sundry persons who voted at a 
specified voting place were not legal voters 
and then proves by the voters themselves the 
namesand qualifications of all whom he claims 


t 
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SENATE. 


dred pages of closely printed matter has been 

patiently explored with the result disclosed 

in the following tabular statement, to wit: 
Benjamin I’. Meyers received: 


In the county of Adams................ 





iki ae 

In the county of Franklin... ccc. ccccsecsccccceccee 4,164 

In the county of Fulton...........ccccccccccsscsececsseee 1,130 

In the county of BORD biti ints vacesinsiics cist ee 2,748 

In the county of i eb te 1,821 

ORO ccccns ee 0060 secvewsences tecenece oved 2,838 

John Cessna received: 

In the county of Adams.....cccecccssccoccsecees . 2,652 
In the county of Franklin..............ccc0cccces 3,972 
In the county of Fulton ..c.........ccccecesceeese 716 
In the county of Bedford...... .................. 2,649 
In the county of Somerset........ccccccceecceeee 2,760 

—— 12,749 

Majority for Benjamin F. Meyers........ iceadeolis 88 
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SPEECH OF HON. JOHN SCOTT, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In THE SENATE OF THE Untrep Srares, 
March 15, 1872. 

The Senate having under consideration the bill 
(H. R. No. 173) to repeal the duties on salt— 

Mr. SCOTT said : 

Mr. Presipent: Having presented an amend- 
ment putting tea and coffee on the free list, 
which, as the honorable Senator from Ohio, the 
chairman of the Finance Committee states, 
presents the turning-point to be decided upon 
the bill now before the Senate, I claim indul- 
gence while I submit the views which prompt 
me to offer that amendment and ask its adop- 
tion. 

The exhibit of our national finances made 
by the. Secretary of the Treasury demonstrates 
that unless the current of business is disturbed 
by some unforeseen cause we can in the next 
fiscal year pay $50,000,000 toward the extine- 
tion of our national debt, and reduce taxa- 
tion to an amount ranging between thirty-six 
and fifty million dollars. To be more exact 
upon this subject, let me submit a few figures. 
In the Secretary’s annual report the receipts 
are estimated for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1873, at $359,000,000. The extraordinary 
increase of imports has warranted an addition 
to the estimate of receipts from customs of at 
least $6,000,000.. Let me state at this point 
the exact increase over the estimate of the 
customs to shows that there is very little 
danger to be apprehended of the deficit of 
which warning has been given in the House 
of Representatives, and which has been so sat- 
isfactorily met by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in his esti- 
mates for the year ending June 30, 1872, placed 
the receipts from customs at $175,000,000. 
lor the eight months that have passed of that 


| fiseal year, the receipts, according to a table 


furnished by the Commissioner of Customs, 
are $145,453,170, making a monthly average 
of $18,181,000. Ifthat average be maintained 
during the year, the receipts from customs, 
instead of $175,000,000, as estimated, will be 
$218,179,000, or an excess of $43,000,000 
over the estimate. 

The expenditures, including $50,000,000 to 
be paid to the sinking fund and upon the na- 
tional debt, are estimated at $325,025,778 99, 
which would make the excess of receipts over 
expenditures $42,974,226 01. I have added, 
however, only $6,000,000 to the excess for 
customs. The chairman has added, if I reec- 
ollect his figures aright, $12,000,000 to the 
estimate of the Secretary of the Treasury. 


om 
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Mr. SHERMAN. Fourteen millions. 

Mr. SCOTT. He has added $14,000,000, 
which would be $8,000,000 over the estimate 
I have made, ‘These $8,000,000 added would 
make an excess of $50,974,000. I think the 
estimate of the chairman of the committee 1s 
certainly not excessive in view of the experi- 
ence of the current year. 

The question presented, then, is in what 
manner is this reduction of $50,000,000 to be 
made? In looking at that, the recommend- 
ations of the head of our finances are cer- 
tainly first entitled to our consideration and 
What are they? First he says: 

“In the suggestions I have the honor to make in 
reference to the reduction of taxes, I keep in view 
two important facts; first, that the ability of the na- 
tion to pay at least $50,000,000 annually of the prin- 
cipal of the public debt shall not be impaired; and 
secondly, in the change of the revenue system, no 


violence shall be done to the business interests of the 
country.”’ 


ré spect. 


Ile proceeds: 


“It is practicable to dispense with all revenue 
from internal sources, except that derived from 
stamps, spirits, tobacco, and malt liquors, These 
sources should furnish for the year 1872-73 a revenue 
of about $110,000,000, making a reduction of taxes 


ol $16,000,000,”" 

Showing, then, an estimate of customs which 
would authorize a reduction of $20,000,000 
more, making in all $36,000,000, and which, 
under the increased receipts from customs, will | 
be safely placed at $50,000,000. He proceeds 
to ‘‘recommend to the consideration of Con- 
gress the reduction of the duties on salt to the 


extent of fifty per cent., the duty on bitumin- | 


ous coal to filty cents per ton, the reduction 
of the duty on raw hides and skins, and the 
removal of all duties from a large class of arti- 


into the arts and manufactures of this country 


and which are not produced in the United | 
States, and the revenue from which is incon- | 


siderable.’’ He further states: 


“The removal of duties from a large class of articles 
upon coal, furnish an opportunity for a moderate 


decrease of the rates of duties upon those products, 
whose cost will be diminished by these changes. 


While nothing as the consequence of legislation | 


could be more disastrous to the public prosperity 
than a policy which should destroy or seriously dis- 
turb the manufacturing interests of the country, it 
is still possible, by wise and moderate changes, 
adapted to the condition of business and labor, to 


reduce the rates of duties with benefit to every class | 


of people.” 


We here have the Secretary’s policy, which 
may be summarized thus: 

l. The abolition of all internal taxes but 
those on stamps, spirits, malt liquors, and 
tobacco. 

2. A reduction of duties on coal, salt, raw 
hides, and skins. 

8. Anenlargement of the free list to embrace 
raw materials not produced in the United 
States. 

4. A moderate decrease of duties on pro- 


ducts whose cost will be diminished by these | 


: Prd a | 

used in manufactures, andthe reduction of the duties | 
| 

| 

| 





changes. 


Lhe first three of these recommendations are | 
specific orso nearly so as to leave little room for | 


diversity of opinion in their application. The 
fourth leaves room for some difference of 
Opinion in its application. 

Let us see how much of the proposed re- 
duction will be effected by carrying out the spe- 
cific recommendations: first, internal taxes 
$16,000,000 ; second, coal reduced to fifty cents | 
per ton would cause a reduction of $322,882 ; | 


third, salt as reduced by the bill will make a | 


reduction of $558,050 08; fourth, raw hides 
and skins at the rate reported would make a | 
reduction of $671,589 09; fifth, the free list 
$3,137,080 87. 

lhere have been a few changes made by the 
committee since I made these estimates, which | 
perhaps vary the amount on the free list to | 
some small extent. These estimates arc based | 
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upon the imports for the year ending June 30, 
1871, and they make an aggregate reduction 
of $20,719,552 04. Now,the bill reported by 
the committee proposes to reduce duties, in 
addition to those specifically recommended 
by the Secretary, on the following articles, 


| namely: by section one, on tea, coffee, rice, 


| ornamental trees, garden seeds, lead, ginger, | 
twine, hemp-yarn, roots, cocoa, and iron-wire || 


potatoes, lumber, and furniture, fruit and 


cloth; by section two, ten per cent. of the 
existing duties is taken off the articles therein 


_ named, being chiefly textile and metallic pro- 


ductions, aggregating a reduction of $8,274,- | 


716 51, as estimated upon the basis of the 


| imports for the year ending June 30, 1871. 


The whole reduction of duties, as proposed 


by the bill, is $22,507,353 26. IRfto these you 


* 


| add the proposed reduction of internal taxes, 


amounting to $16,000,000, the total reduction 
will be $38,507,353 26. Take the whole pro- 
posed reduction of duties, $22,507,353 26, and 


oOo” 


deduct from it the proposed free list, $3,137,- 


| 030 87, the proposed reduction on tea and cof- 


|| fee, $7,646,588 29, and $11,723,734 10 will be 


| what is proposed to be taken from the present 


duties upon articles produced in our own coun: 
try. ‘This takes nearly one fourth of the pro- 
posed reduction from duties on articles which 


| come in competition with the industries of our 








| 
j 


| 


own people, and, as will be observed by exam- 


and two, they are not largely made up of those 


| which would come within the recommenda- 


tions of the Secretary of the Treasury, namely, 
those whose cost of production would decrease 
by the reduction of duty upon coal and raw 


; || materials. These modifications affect alike the 
cles produced in other countries which enter | 


manufacturer, the agriculturist, the miner, and 
all dependent upon them. Coal, salt, rice, 
potatoes, hides, lumber, furniture, lead, iron, 
cotton, wool, fruit trees, garden seeds, &c., all 
come in for reduction. 

Agreeing with the purpose of the Committee 
on Finance to pay $50,000,000 annually of 
the debt, and at the same time reduce taxes 
and duties to as large an amount as safety 
will permit, I feel constrained at this point 
to differ from the majority of the commit- 


| tee as to the mode adopted in effecting that 


reduction. 

Presuming that the reduction of internal 
taxes to the amount of $16,000,000 will be 
added to the bill, (and it may as well go into 


| this bill as into a separate one; we have the 
| power to add it as well as any other amend- 


ment,) the reduction stops at $38,000,000. 
Now, instead of reducing duties on tea and 
coffee, add them to the free list, and you have 
$12,000,000 more, ($7,000,000 having been 
computed as reduction, and the whole revenue 
from them for 1871 being $19,000,000, ) which, 
if the other features of the bill stand, would 
carry the reduction to $50,000,000. 

But there are features of the bill which ought 
not to stand, and there are other internal taxes 
which we can repeal if we do not permit those 
features to remain. What are they? Strike 
out the reduction of duties made by the first 
and second sections, and, instead thereof, 
make tea and coffee free, reducing the revenue 
$19,000,000 ; permit the free list to stand as 
proposed, $3,137,030; repeal stamp duties 
$16,000,000, and other internal taxes, as 
proposed by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
$16,000,000 more, and you have an aggregate 
of $54,137,030. But in this last proposed 
reduction, $16,000,000 of internal revenue 
taxes named by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
are included $6,500,000 of income tax, which 
he estimates would remain over uncollected 
and be received in the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1873; and as we can now entertain no hope 
of relief from that hated incubus, which I 


trust will never more be renewed, the reduc: | 
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tion for that year would be less than $6 

on the Secretary’s assumption that j 
all be collected in the current fiscal] year 
$6,500,000 will run over into the next fo 
repeal of these internal taxes it may safely },, 
presumed will reduce the estimated expendi. 
tures in collecting them at least $1,500,000 
I observe that the chairman put it at $2,5y9 000 
or $2,000,000, and I am below his estimp, 
This, and the $6,500,000 of income tax will 
reduce the $54,137,030 to $46,137,030. "jj; 
still be insisted that the Secretary's recom, 
mendation as to coal, salt, and hides be ad- 
hered to, they make them $1,582.52), and 
you still have a reduction of $47,719.55) 
or nearly three million dollars legs than | 
have shown, we may with safety reduce the 
revenue. 

Two modes are thus proposed. The one jg 
first to reduce the duties on tea and coffes 
about one third of what they are at present: 
second, reduce the present duties on manu. 
factures ten per cent. ; third, adopt the free 





:500,000, 
t will not 


|| list; and fourth, abolish $16,000,000 of inter. 
| nal revenue taxes, which, as [ have alread 


: y 
shown, would actually be a reduction of only 


$10,000,000, if the people pay the arrear. 
ages of $6,000,000 of income tax. The other 
mode is to make tea and coffee free, repeal iI 
internal taxes except those on spirits, malt 


|| liquors, and tobacco, let the proposed free lig, 
ining the articles enumerated in sections one 


remain, and do not otherwise change existing 
duties. 

This substantially brings before the Senate 
the two viewsof this question which have been 
presented by the country ; and as the people 


| themselves have sent us their views of it, in- 
| stead of endeavoring to place them in any new 


form, I adopt the two forms in which they 
come before us iu the petitions from opposite 
sources. 

In the first place, who are complaining of 
these duties upon manufactures? Are they 
our own people to any large degree? The 
petitions that have been presented against 
them are principally headed thus : 


‘“*Remonstrance of the American Free-Trade 


| League against the repeal of the duties on tea 


and coffee.” 
I use the form of one presented by the Sen- 


ator from Illinois, [Mr. TRuMBULL, } either at 
the present or the last session. What do they 


| say? 


**To the Senate and House of Representatives in (on- 
grese assembled: 

“The American Free-Trade League respectfully 
remonstrate against the repeal of the duties on tes 
and coffee, and would represent to your honorable 
bodies that such repeal would deprive the Govern- 
ment of over thirteen million dollars of revenue”~ 


This was adapted to the previous year; it is 
now $19,000,000— 
“and therefore render difficult the repeal of other 


| far more burdensome duties which yield but little 
| revenue to the Government at a very much heavier 
| cost to the people. 


“That the true object of revenue reform is not to 
repeal duties which are levied for revenue, and un- 
der which all the money taken from the people is 
received by the Government, and contributes to pay 
those expenses which the people must in some form 
bear, but to reform the tariff so as to repeal those 
duties which yield little revenue, and tax the peop'e 
heavily to support favored monopolies. 

** The League respectfully represent that the moncy 
which is taken from the people by the duties on [3 
and coffee is received by the Government, but that 
the duties on iron, lumber, blankets, coal, salt, take 
many millions from the people, of which only very 


| small portion is received by the Treasury, thelarser 


part going as tribute to favored manufacturers. 


They proceed to illustrate by examples and 
figures, and then close with this prayer: 


“Your remonstrants would further show that : 
the duties on carpets, pig and refined iron, three 
common window-glass, paint, lumber, b!a0 a 
clothing, leather, were repealed, the loss to the r¢ 
enue would be about the same as the loss occasi@! 
by the repeal of the daties on tea and coffee; 
the saving to the people would be in the case ° ie 
and coffee only $13,000,000; whereas the ree 
the duties on pig and refined iron alone We 


relieve 
million 
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relieve them from & burden of over seventy-five 
million dollars. 

Now I ask attention to this: 

" ' srefore pray that your honorable 
Seen new testis auae duties ne 
not reduce them— : 

“which keep up grievous monopolies, that oppress 

copie, and violate every principle of right and 
po reer aed leave undisturbed equitable duties, like 
ibe upon tea and coffee.” 

Here it is asserted that the duties upon tea 
and coffee, which we do not produce, are equi- 
table, while those on carpets, pig and refined 
iron, thread, common window glass, paint, 
lumber, blankets, clothing, and leather, all of 
which we do produce, violate every principle 
f yight and justice. 
thas I tal given the Free-Trade League 
the benefit of its own statement of the case ; 
and before proceeding to a statement of the 
other side of the question I wish to advert to 
the fact that it is well understood that this 
Free-Trade League, although called an Ameri- 
can Free-Trade League, is composed prin- 
cipally of the representatives of the manufac- 
turing houses of Great Britain located in New 
York, is sustained by their money, and that 
these petitions come here at their instance. 

Mr. MORRILL, of Vermont. And at their 
expense. ‘ 

Mr. SCOTT. And at their expense, as 
suggested by my friend from Vermont. 

| now take up a petition which comes from 
the workingmen of the country; and, sir, they 
have come here in large numbers. I have 
presented them, I believe without exception, 
every morning of the session since the holli- 
days in regular course as they came by mail. 
‘They say: 

“The undersigned, workers in ——, and citizens of 
—,in the State of ——, respectfully remonstrate 
against a change of the existing tariff laws abating 
or abolishing duties upon such articles as are suc- 
cessfully produced in this country. We are advised 
and believe that such action will be urged upon your 
honorable bodies, by the English capitalists who 
maintain the Free-Trade League.”’ 

Showing that the workingmen of this coun- 
try understand from whence tke call for free 
trade comes: 

“We respectfully pray for the repeal of all duties 
upon tea, coffee, and such other articles of necessity 
or comfort as cannot be produced in the Umted 
States; and we further pray that as Representatives 
ofthe American people, you will take care that 
duties shall be so adjusted as to encourage and 
defend every home industry, and to foster the honor 
and interests of the American laborer.”’ 

There are the opposite views presented by 
foreign capital and American labor, and it is 
between these two elements that the real con- 
test exists which we are to decide. The 
former asks you to tax tea and coffee, now 
hecessaries upon every man’s table, and to 
abolish the duties upon those articles named 
by them, in the production and manufacture 
of which American labor is employed at good 
wages. The latter ask you to relieve them 
from the tax upon their daily sustenance, and 
'o continue those duties under the operation 
of which our Government maintained its life 
in war, and is paying its debt in peace; our 
people find employment, good wages, and pros- 
perily, and we see the country developing its 
resources, Opening new farms, building new 
cities, gathering new treasures from the mine, 
Sireiching out its iron highways and binding 
the hitherto widely separated portions of the 
laud by new ties of social and commercial 
lutercourse, 

Foreign capital sees plainly that the contin- 
vance of our present system for the half of 
another generation, the permanent establish- 
mentof American manufactures, with educated, 
lntelligent laor to conduct them, demanding 
aud receiving, as intelligent workmen will, 
a fair proportionate dividend of the product 
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one of two results: either that capital in Europe 
must concede an equal reward to labor there, 
or that labor will leave and come here. Either 
result is a triumph for and a blessing to the 
laborer, and hence the anxiety of European 
manufacturers to command our markets, to 
drain us of our capital, and to close our manu- 
factories. 

I do not propose to enter into any extended 
discussion of the theories of political econ- 
omy, satisfied as I am that the true study to 
engage in now is that of the facts presented 
to us by the employer and the employed, 
rather than the speculations of Ricardo, 
Malthus, Adam Smith, or Stuart Mill. If 
we so legislate as to secure moderate but 
sure returns to capital, steady employment, 
adequate pay, acomfortable home, and healthy 
food to the operative and good schools for 
his children, to so develop our resources 
that our own people can enjoy the largest 
blessings of peace, and other peoples can see 
that if our rights are disregarded we are so 
self-reliant in our own supplies of all the 
essentials for national defense and individual 
comfort that we will never be long unpre- 
pared for war ; if we accomplish these results, 
we need not be disturbed as to whether our 
statutes do or do not conform to the dogmas 
of those philosophic dreamers, who, in the 
worship of their own theories, forget their 
toiling fellow-creatures. 

Attempt to disguise it as you may, sincere 
as those may be who advocate the contrary 
theory, the demand for areduction of dutiesisa 
demand for a diminution of the wages of labor. 
We must meet it as such. It comes at a time 
when of all others those now charged with the 
interests of the American people should pon- 
der well before they take any step to the pre- 
judice of free labor. Weare asked to aban- 
don the system that carried us safely through 
that gigantic struggle which became at last a 
Titan’s contest, over which a witnessing world 
held its breath as the destiny of millions of 
laboring men hung upon the result. 

Slavery was simply in its political or eco- 
nomic aspect, saying nothing of its moral or 
religious bearings, a labor question. Shall 
capital own or hire labor? Shali labor have 
a voice in settling its own wages, or shall cap- 
ital take all that labor earns and give such a 


living to the toiler as it in its selfishness may | 


see proper? This was really the underlying 
question of the rebellion. ‘The slaveholders 
of the South, keeping up what could be main- 
tained of feudal and baronial prestige and privi- 
leges in arepublican country, by holding large 
landed estates and numerous slaves upon them, 
claimed not simply to preserve those privileges 
which the law had really guarantied to them, 
but to spread that system over all the Terri- 
tories, and thus secure to capital the control 
of Jabor and its wages throughout the nation. 


That claim was buried beneath the ruins of | 
It lies under the bodies of | 


the rebellion. 
thousands of the free workingmen of the North, 
who resisted its impious war upon our Govern- 
ment and sealed a new covenant for the rights 
of labor with their blood. 


That struggle having settled that in this Re- | 


public capital should not own labor, the labor 
question now comes up in another form, and, 
let it be disguised as it may, its true form when 


fairly presented is this: will the American | 


people employ and send their money to Kurope 
to pay for foreign labor at low prices, engaged 
in making products which we can as well pro- 


duce at home, or will they employ and pay | 


for the labor of our own citizens at the fair 
compensatory prices which are fixed by the 
mutual agreement of the intelligent, independ- 
ent workingman and his employer? 





| 


iH} ; > R 
| purposes of revenue alone; that in their remission 
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The form in which the free-traders conceal 


| the ugly part of the proposition varies from 
| this, but itcovers the same idea. 
| in the Life of Richard Cobden, page 88, it is 


For instance, 


| stated thus: 


“The cardinal principles of free trade, as applied 
to and incorporated in financial legislation, are that 
taxes, where necessary, should be laid on for pure 


in the choice of those to be remitted, the interests of 


| consumers are paramount and alone to be consulted; 


and that no tax should be levied in the supposed 
interests of producers, that for two reasons, each one 
being all sufficient to bear the conclusion common to 
them both: first, that no protective tax does benefit 
the producer, and even ifitdid, he—representing the 
minority—has no right to enjoy it at the expense of 
the majority, namely, the consumers.” 

I do not stop to discuss the announcement 
that ‘* no protective tax does benefit the pro- 
ducer.’’ I leave that to those revenue re- 
formers who think its whole design is to ben- 
efit the producer, and that the results are such 
as to justify them in calling them hard names, 
and declaiming against them as ‘bloated 
monopolists.’’ Neither do I stop to discuss 
the other theory that the interests of the pro- 
ducers are to be utterly ignored. But, in 
passing, I might perhaps appropriately quote 
the conclusions of a body of business men 
equal in intelligence and practical knowledge 
to any voluntary assembly that convenes in 
this country, that of the National Board of 
Trade, held in St. Louis, in December, 1871. 
They resolved, after long debate upon the 
question— 

“That in the revision of the tariff, the cost of 
production in this country is a proper subject for 
consideration.” 

And this, too, notwithstanding one of the 
eminent advocates of free trade in that body, 
hailing from New England, had in the discus- 
sion seriously complained of the duty on pig 
iron, alleging that *‘ somebody pays it to some- 
body else in this country, in order to maintain 
pig-iron wages at two dollarsaday.’’ That gen- 


| tleman had never traveled very much through 


the regions where pig iron is made, or if he 
had kept either ears or eyes open he wouid not 
have thought it much of a boon to pay those 
laborers two dollars per day. They, to quote 
the language of another free-trade theorist, 
** can do better.’’ 

Having quoted a writer in old England on 
free trade, let me also quote one in New Eng- 
land. Professor Walker, editor of The Science 
of Wealth, written in the interest of free trade, 
page 93, says: 

“* At present iron cannot be so cheaply and exten- 
sively produced in the United States as to exclude 
the akan article. Why isthis? We answer neg- 
atively: 


“First, not that we do not know how to make 
2 = © + * ~ - ~ * * * 


**Second, not that we have not sufficient cap- 
ca * * * « ~*~ - * * 


| Seal,”’ 


“Third, not that we have not the best natural 
facilities for the manufacture.” * * * #* 

** Fourth, not that the manufacturer here Jacks a 
good natural protection.” 


After amplifying each of these negative 
answers, he then proceeds: 

“Why, then, with all these natural facilities, do 
we not produce all our iron without governmental 

rotection? There is but one reason. We can do 
etter. Wecan obtain our iron with less labor than 
by making it.” 

After stating that labor in Europe costs fifty 
per cent. less than in this country, and capital 
can be had at fifty per cent. less interest, he 
concludes: 

“ Thus it is that our unequaled natural advantages 


arising from cheap virgin lands render it unprofit- 
able tor us to makeiron or engage in many other 


|| kinds of manufactures.”’ 


The plain English of all this is, ‘‘ We ought 
to buy all our iron and all other kinds of 
manufactures in Europe, because they pay 
less there for labor than we do at home; we 
ought to be agriculturists exclusively, because 
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our cheap land enables us to raise grains ata 
low rate, and with our wheat we ought to pay 
for all other products we need at the prices 
that cheap labor in Europe will give them to 
us.”’ 

Who agrees to these propositions? I deny 
I affirm that 
the true interest of our country requires that 
we should manufacture all articles that we 
have the natural facilities for producing, that 
the labor employed should be well paid, and 
that we should place such a duty on foreign 
manufactures coming in competition with our 
own as will prevent them from driving our 
own out of the market, thereby depriving the 
American laborer of remune rative employ: 
ment. 

I do not stop here to repeat the arguments 
about the home markets that are furnished by 


the yundness of the position, 


domestic manufactories, the advantages of a 
diversified industry, the effect of competition, 
the national independence and security in case 
of war, the eflect of sending abroad annually 
for foreign products more bullion than our 
mines produce, and the numerous questions 
that at once suggest themselves and that have 
become so familiar to the American people by 
discussion from the time of Hamilton’s report 
All these 
have often been treated as if they concerned 
the capitalists alone, and the proprietors of 
mills and forges have been thrust into the fore- 
ground as the only interested persons. There 


in 1791, down to the present hour. 
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are but a few of those interested, and their } over what was paid in 1866 in Great 


interest is not so great as that of the laborer, 
as has been abundantly shown and testified be- 
fore the Finance Committee. 

Let us look for a moment at the difference 
between American and European wages. That 


I may not quote entirely from sources that | 


may be charged with protective leanings, I 
insert here a table compiled from the report 
of Hon. D. A. Wells, special Commissioner of 
the Revenue, for 1868: 


Erceas of wages paid laborers inthe United States in 


1867 over those paid same laborers in Great Britain 


in 1866, 





Ship-builders......... debs bibs co vedicna aubuiiden soousasiaoensie 7.58 
Paper-mills........ bv seghesie! 

Ree Pic casccced vccbbacibavtede cchbgacecttcsssisstnatendatn 

II iri sin ctciceitnbterremintanbistvesk mentee bivaee 45. 
NE Fa, i dust clemens padeainanedeiaieie Mii Giivadniinee 48, 
a oe 
ES GEE. TTR PEE Se seer ee te een gee reer 67.5 
URSIN 8 sins aicdasinaagubnaeacenyneeenin lances Le) 
IN ce Oo Et accu beniead sn epeiennoeiol 50. 
NINN Mo TE nt ee inl ah isernheotecueenuey ae 
EEE. cx ccouiccnnseee dowsbsedgusbsannianseenieinauetieden int §7. 
A MIN kd ooh vay dalebnmibeuncd wadebe weusen cnpsevemenih 48.34 
RST OR so 5 sccisaksnsy snk cece tenses dcvdebbetbassoeonede 
I iicktid wcalesennteseepinaies sipieinhendeippeedepradinckintntt 58. 
ao cciclas aa mn emleeeeenen eel 24.63 
CORO PRENIR sv cro vet so rcos ononencmeconsensicisey sternenen genie 47, 


Average on sixteen occupations, 55.56 per cent. 
Thns it will be seen that there was an aver- 
age of 55.56 per cent. of excess paid to the 
same classes of laborers in this country in 1867 


Britain to 
|| the same classes. 

|| From the same report I take the 
|| duties paid on imports for the years 
| from 1861 to 1868, as follows : 


aVeracea 
rang ne 


| Re 
Ps kscseccee sees 
1867.. 





Average duty 40.43 per cent. 


(| Thus showing that the average duties upon 
imports in this country from 1862 to 1868 wers 
but 40.43 per cent., while we paid an execs; 
of 55.56 of wages to our laborers over thos» 
of Great Britain. 


| Mr. MORTON. 


| 
| 


I ask the Senator jf he 
|| has any estimate, in connection with that prop. 
| osition, of the cost of transportation ? 

| 


Mr. SCOTT. I have not an estimate of the 
| cost of transportation, for the reason that tha 
| would vary on each separate product, depend 
|| ing upon bulk, weight, &c., and I suppose it 
|| would be very difficult to get. 
|| Ihave here also a table compiled by the 
|| Bureau of Statistics in 1870, showing the com 
| parative rate of wages per week of persons 

employed in various occupations in the Uni. 


| ted States, Great Britain, Prussia, Saxony 
or : y; 
| Switzerland, and Belgium, as follows: 


i 


Comparative rates of wages per week paid to persons employed in various occupations in the following countries, (the rates being given in United 


Occupation. 


Accordcon-makers.......... anata $18 00 
Blacksmiths iene eee tate 13 10 
Brick-yards, (ordinary hands).. - 
Bric k-yards, (molders) panecceedesooecetoss $16 Isto 18 46 
Cane factories, (turmers).............s00 8 US to 15 00 
Cane factories, Joiners)... aambieseniaaas 6 92to 13 85 
Cane factories, (laborers).......... nes 5 US 
Carpenters... wongtienbaiis abibaeeinlilles 13 43 
Chemical works, (laborers)............. 6 92 
Cigar factories, (strippers).............. 2 80 
Cigar factories, (wrappers).. eth 9 5O 
Cigar factories, (assorters).. > sae 7 86 
Se. is sos cekaesodipnonenedio’ 6 06 
Coopers......... pedasnonnoeconeneessece epenceese 12 19 
CORI ER GRG viv okecce ohs sees vecest vovete 270to 835 
yers owaves 90006006 cee0s00 so esenenseee conese 12 30 
Karthenware factories, (molders 13 85 
Karthenware factories, (painters)... - 
arm laborers Fae alata 517to 7 86 
Flour-mills, (laborers).. ...........+.ss00 7 05 
Fiour-mills, (assistant millers).. 11 67 
Flour-mills, (foremen)..........0.....+00 10 38 
(ias-works, (laborers).......... 8 S84 
llatters.. dincaicnavaetnecaeibaadnan uaniadh 965to 14 23 
lron-works, (founders)................00 13 46 
lron-works, (molders)......... ; i 14 O04 
[ron-works, (machinists)........... ae 7 32to 14 48 
lron-works, (puddlers)...............se00. 16 54 
lron-works, (puddlers, per ton) 4 88 
Lron-works, (laborers).................00. 7 54 
[ron-works, (locksmiths). 14 10 
Masons and bricklayer 16 00 
Mining, (miners)........... ll 77 
Mining, (drawers).......... sal ambeiaieihie - 
Mining, (laborers)..............-cccssecceses 7 50 
POR Lele oh talk idedbatiideddacbuarsiewticnsd 13 30 
Paper-mills, (laborers).................06 714 
Paper-mills, (cutters)......... 7 4 
» ”» * 
Printers, (compesitors).........0.....00.0 132 - - af Ww 


Railroad shops, (turners).......... 

Railroad shops, (wheelwrig¢hts) 
Railroad shops, (carpenters)........... | 
Kailroad shops, (painters).............. 


bed pd fe 
—etsS 
=i 


Railroad shops, (laborers)... 7 54 
Saw-mills, (laborers).............. 8.05 
Silversmiths, jewelers).................. 18 88 
eS EE REALE ET 11 63 
ER cictensienranecenee sesareienetenel 15 74 
SE INIIIIID etiests shina, diptabhensctibeunnedoaamitedaile 12 60 
W cavers cent iaditieiteiaeniammn tenis mn a 6 33 
We OUE UT MITTA OR ix inn sdb cconedeud Geddes ccuccices 13 24 


* Males. 


United States. 


States gold dollars.) 




















Great Britain. Prussia. Saxony. Switzerland. | Belgium. 
a : = — ~ 
ene it $2 52 to $3 60 | $540 | - 
$6 33 to 28 27 $2 52 to $4 32 - | $3 00 to 5 10 . 
- | 1 44 2 52to 288 | - - 
- 2 34to 3 60 252to 360 | - / 
- 216 to 3 96 216to 288 | - - 

7 50 2 88 | 2 1 288 | . : 

4 SO 1@to 252 | ] : ved 23 - - 

6 57 | ; 52to 3 2 | : 64to 3 24 240to 480 $2 40 to $3 60 
3 f5to 4 38 8Y9to 216 98 to 2 40 - - 

- (Boys.) 1 08 - - - 
- (Boys.) 1 “a 216to 27 - - 
- 4 32 to 6 45 - - - 
4 67to 5 62 - | 3 60 - - 
“ 3 60 3 60 - - 
1 34to 4 87 12%to 252 288to 3 60 - - 
- 174to 234 | 2 88 4 65 - 
‘ 3 60to 4 32 240to 3 60 - - 
- 144to 252 | 216to 288 | - - 
. 168to 216 234 | 120 to 3 60 19 to 240 
- 137to 174 | - 12to 2 40 - 
és 2 16 to . ” 192to 215 2 40to 3 60 - 
- 1 44 to 7 - 120to 2 49 - 
8 89to 4 50 1 44to 216 23 120to 2 40 - 
8 50to 9 00 | 2 88 to 12 00 2 40 - - 

7 50 3 90to 432 | 3-12to 4 32 4 95 2 04to 60 

8 00 432 | 4 32 4 95 | - 

5 00 to 8 50 3 48 | 3 24 2 49 216to 32 

8 75 3 60to 4 32 312to 4 32 - 192to 42 

9) 271 | - = a 2 

450° 2 52 2 3! 240 to 3 30 180 to 210 

72D 3 60 240to 432 240to 5 10 216to 6 
7 30 - 216to 2 64 430 | 2 64 to 9 W 
| = 288to 3 84 288to 4 68 + o UU 
- 216to 288 9 52 e 192to 240 
. 198 to 242 | 230to 250 . - 
6 57 288to 396 | 216to 288 - 2 16to 3 W 
4 67 12%to 2838 2 30 - - 
| 4 OO 1 44to 252 | - - - 

6 82 288to 348 | 3 24to 3 60 276to 4 20 - 
432to 6 48 4 32 - - - 
750to 8 75 288to 5 76 2 88 - . 

750 | 2 50 to 3 96 3 24 - . 

- 2 88to 3 96 2 88 6 . 
- 204 | 2 50 i és 
- 216to 288 | 251 to 2 88 - - 
| - 3 60to 5 04 | 2 88to. 3 96 5 10 - 
{38to 8 52 (With board.) 1 44 | (With board.)1 68 180 to 3 36 re 
8 03 - 3 36 to 7 20 6 00 oO! 
- 216to 360 | =, 1 44to 312 | 216to 4 02 SE 
(Cotton.) 4 51 - Lard (Silk.) 2 40 - 1 74to 1 

7 50 | 288 to 5 76 288 } 240to 480 . 

P Ay Ly a) mee als b pee 
. 
t Females. t Linen. 


Bureau or Statistics, Treasury Department, Wasninoton, D. C., July 12, 1870. 
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down nearer to the present time I | 
his subject from a paper edited by a 
vet accurate and accomplished statistician, | 
ir, Benjamin Bannan, of the Miners’ Journal, 
Pottsville, Pennsylvania, as follows: 


“That the protective system is really the working- 
‘s question, is apparent from the following com- 


man ye table of wages per day in a western mil! in 
parative in England, gold being taken at 112: 
1871, at 


Coming 
qui te on t 
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“Thus wages of those receiving highest, lowest, 
and average rates are from two to three and a half 
times in gold those paid in England. The few lads, 
less than sixteen to eighteen. in American mills— 
and there are ten boys in British mills to one in an 
American—earn as much as many skilled English 
workmen after seven years’ service. Many of the 
workmen in the mills of this country in 1869 paid 
income tax to the Government, thus showing their 
earnings exceeded $1,000 per annum. 

The comparison of wages is even more striking 
if given by the ton, than by the day. Thus, pud- 
ilers received, in the western mill quoted, six dol- 
lars per ton, gold, against $2 37, the average price 
in England, and this gain to the foreign manufac- 
turer of $3 63 per ton on this single item, represent- 
ing less than one third the cost of wages per ton, is 
more than many of our manufacturers have asked 
as their profit on a ton of finished iron. 

_ "The average wages, at the close of 1871, in the 
item of puddling, on the Atlantic coast of the United 
States and in England, were: United States, cur- 
rency, $6 75; gold, $5 18; gold at 110; England, 





gold, $2 42; excess in the United States, $2 76; and 
thisafter an advancein England of twenty to twenty- 
live per cent. in the rate of wages during the year.” 
_ The Committee on Finance have been hear- 
ing the statements of practical men, capitalists 
and laborers, within the last two months, and 
the testimony is uniform from them all that 
the point of contest between the manufactures 
of other countries and our own lies in the 
higher wages paid here; that a reduction of 
duty simply means a reduction of the wages 
of labor. ; 

Nor is this confined to one locality or to 
one industry, It will no longer be said with 
trath that protection is a Pennsylvania inter- 
est, and that duties are asked only to put money 
into the pockets of Pennsylvania monopolists. 

he cultivators of rice from Georgia and the 

‘rolinas come to us and say, ‘‘ We can no 
onger sell rice at ante-war prices, for our 
abor now costs us more than it did before the 
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freedmen worked for wages; we want protec- 
tion for that labor by keeping up the duties.’’ 

Virginia, too, comes, and hear what her citi- 
zens say. i read from ‘‘ the petition of a 
committee of manufacturers of sumac of the 
State of Virginia,’’ asking that instead of put- 
ting that article on the free list, as was at first 
proposed by the reported bill, ‘‘an additional 
duty of one cent per pound be imposed upon 
it."’ They proceed to give their reasons, and 
I ask candid consideration for the arguments | 
presented from south of Mason and Dixon’s | 
line in favor of free labor as well as for the | 
facts they state, which are better than reams 
of speculations. They say, atter the introduc- 
tory words of their petition : 


‘Before the war, the consumption of domestic | 
sumac was inconsiderable, the impression prevail- 
ing extensively that the American was inferior to 
the imported article. This false impression is justly 
to be attributed to the then imperfeet mode of grind- 
ing and preparing the domestic article, the low price 
at which’ the foreign article could be purchased 
forbidding the outlay for the necessary improved 
machinery to prepare sumac at home. The war 
brought the necessity for our making use of our na- 
tive product, and the advancing premium on gold 
acted as a protective tariff. The impression that 
American sumac was inferior to the foreign was 
demonstrated to be erroneous. The trade began to | 
thrive; hundreds of thousands of dollars, before | 
sent abroad to enrich the foreign producer, were 
invested in the development of our own resources. | 

** With the decline of gold, however, this trade has | 
for some time past languished, until at present there 
is just apprehension that it will wholly cease to be 
remunerative. Many of the largest manufacturers | 
are ready to sell out their mills, and give attention | 
to some remunerative branch of industry. Your peti- | 
tioners, therefore, respectfully urge that an addi- | 
tional duty of one cent per pound be placed on for- | 
eign Sumac, for the following reasons: 

“1. By a fair, though moderate protection, the 
machinery, already much improved by the circum- | 
stances already named, may be justly expected to | 
produce an article on our own soil in every respect | 
equal, for its various purposes in the useful arts, to | 
any imported from Europe. 

‘**2. The production of the raw material at home, 
comparatively trifling before the war, but now reach- 
ing the amount of more than fifteen thousand tons 
annually, or more than one half of our whole esti- 
mated consumption, gives occupancy to a very large 
number of freedmen, and of the poorest class of 
white citizens, chiefly in Virginia.”’ 

Now comes the reason from Virginia. 

“This occupancy will entirely fail them if the | 
duty be removed, as the cheaper labor in southern 
Europe will secure thesending in of large quantities 
to this country. 

**3. The consumer will not be injured, but bene- 
fitted, by our protection, for the competition of the | 
American article, under the skill we have used in 
its preparation, has already caused a decline in the 
price of the foreign. The want of the protection we 
ask will again raise its value.” 

Here are facts which those 
‘* monopoly ’’ ought to consider: 


who cry 


‘4, The protective tariff we ask is by no means 
large, in consideration of its being the only possible 
means of ourimproving and developing this import- 
ant and growing branch of American industry.” 

Brave words, these, and sound arguments, | 
from the Old Dominion, the mother of Presi- 
dents and statesmen. She has breathed the 
air of freedom for seven years, and now dis- 
tinctly avows that her free labor shall not be 
deprived of employment and fair wages by the | 
cheaper work of the sumac-gatherers of Sicily 
and Italy. This is not the voice only of her 
manufacturers, for her Legislature has recently 
passed resolutions asking the same thing. | 
That is my information. 

Missouri, too, and Illinois, Utah, and Colo- | 
rado, cry out in tones which will hereafter give 
a new note to those who have heretofore played 
the free-trade hurdy-gurdy upon the one string 
and to the one note of * pig iron.’’ ‘* Pig 
iron ’’ sounding familiarly as it does now not 
only in Pennsylvania, but in Maryland, Ohio, 
Indiana, Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Illinois, and Missouri, has 
found its twin * pig,’’ and ‘‘ pig lead’’. will 
resound around the (ron mountain and Pilot 
Knob in Missouri, will be heard amid the clan- 
gor of the sixty-five thousand tons of pig metal 
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year produced in Illinois, will keep on its west- 
ward way and echo amid the Rocky mountains, 
in Colorado, Utah, and Nevada, where the 
hardy miners protest against their galena 
being thrown out of a home market by low 


| duties on ** pig lead.’’ 


Wisconsin aud Michigan, too, are heard, and 
the murmur of their pine forests brings us the 


same petition that comes from the lowly sumac 


|| were they? 


bushes of Virginia, ‘* Protect our lumber from 
the low wages that prevail across the border.’’ 
_ But it is not only in the rough work of the 
forest, the forge, and the mine that labor is 
asking for protection. New Jersey came with 
her samples of silk, and from the mouths of 
the laborers whose skill had woven them we 
learned the same truth that was urged by her 
other sons who are skillful in the manufacture 
of glass and of earthenware, that the choice 
presented to us was to receive and pay for the 
products of the cheap and ignorant labor of 
foreign lands or to protect the better paid and 
intelligent labor of our own. 

We had before us, Mr. President, in that 
committee, a laborer who learned his trade 
in England, who worked at Macclesfield, and 
who came to Paterson, New Jersey, and is 
now there engaged in the manufacture of silk. 
I wish that the manner of his testimony could 
be witnessed and the whole matter of it heard 
before this whole Senate. I was struck with 
the man’s intelligence, with his practical 
knowledge, and with his frankness, and took 
down a few detached sentences as he went on 
giving his plain, unvarnished story. What 
He said: 

** The wages at Macclesfield, where I worked, were: 
weavers averaged weekly in 1866 4s. 6d. girls, 28. 8d. ; 
my own girl got that then. In Paterson, New Jer- 
sey, she now receives six dollars per week. I would 
have then been better pleased tosend her to school, 
but I could not. Our poorest meals here would 
have been sumptuous fare there. We seldom had 
animal food, and worked fifty-eight hours per week. 
Prosperous times in Kogland make it better now. 
Young women get now per week five shillings; 
women, nine to ten shillings; men now get fifteen 
to sixteen shillings. My savings here are equal to 
what my earnings were in England, after enjoying 
here three times the comforts we got there.”’ 

That is the story, Mr. President; and we 
are asked— 


Mr. EDMUNDS. 





Will my friend permit 


me on that point to read to the Senate a con- 


densed statement of one of England’s most 
celebrated philosophers and artists, Mr. John 
Ruskin, in one of the recent lectures upon the 
topic of English labor that he delivered there, 
which is perfectly apposite to what my friend 
is saying: 

“Though England is deafened with spinning- 
wheels, her people have not clothes; though she is 
black with the digging of fuel, they die of cold; and 


though she has sold her soul for gain, they die of 
hunger.’’ 


Mr. SCOTT. Ithank the Senator from Ver- 
mont for giving me the apposite quotation. 
It lies just in that, Mr. President. ‘This man 
tells the whole story of our country—better 
wages, and in their train education, enjoy- 
ment of the comforts of life, self-respect, man- 
hood, good citizenship. Here lies the secret 
of that vast volume of immigration constantly 
pouring from the Old World into the New. 
The payment of the weekly wages of the man- 
ufactories and workshops of this country bur- 
dens our foreign mails, and causes the ocean 
cable to throb with the glad news to the loved 
ones left behind that money can be saved to 
bring them here to this better land for the 
laborer. 

‘This man was the representative of an in- 
dustry whose history in England we might 
follow with interest and profit. As we are 
asked by the petitions from which I have 
quoted, and to some extent by the bill which 


| is reported, to strike down all such industries 


by letting in the products of cheap labor, let 


and the ninety-one thousand tons of rails last || me quote, at the risk of being tedious, how 
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England acted when she was nursing the same 
industry. 
book, not written upon political economy, but 
to give the history, political, social, and reli- 
gious of that remarkable people, the Hugue- 
nots, wth the development of various indus- 
tries introduced by them into England. I 
refer now to this particular industry in connec- 
tion with the testimony of this silk-weaver. I 





read from page 256 of Smiles’ History of the | 


Huguenots: 


**Another writer, Mr. Samuel Fortrey, describing 
the international trade between Englandand France 
in 1663, set forth the great disadvantages at which 
the Koglish manufacturers were then placed, and 
how seriously the balance of trade was against Eng- 
land. Goods to the amount of above two and a 
balf millions sterling were annually imported from 
France, whereas the value of English goods exported 
thither did not amount toa million.”’ ‘* The chief 
manufactures among us at this day,’’ said he, “are 
only woolen cloths, woolen stuffs of various sorts, 
stockings, ribandings, and perhaps some few silk 


stuffs, and some other small things, scarce worth | 


the naming; ‘and those already mentioned are so 
decayed and adulterated that they are almostout of 
esteem both at home and abroad.”’ 


Of the efforts t. establish the silk industry 
we have this account: 


* The English Government had long envied France 


her possession of the silk manufacture, which gave | 


employment to a large number of her people and 
was a great source of wealth to the country. An 
attempt was made in the reign of Elizabeth to in- 
troduce the manufacture in England, and it was 
repeated in the reign of James lL. The king issued 
instructions to the deputy lieutenants of counties 
that they should require the landowners to pur- 
chase and plant mulberry trees for the feeding of 
silkworms; and he granted a license for twenty-one 
years to one William Stallenge to print a book of 
instructions for their guidance. It appears that M. 
de Verton, Sieur de la Forest, commissioned by the 


king, traveled all over the midland and eastern | 


counties selling mulberry trees at a low fixed price 


t t lings . ivi irection: 1] y : : 
(six shillings the hundred) and giving directions as || and, save the slightly increased cost of production, 


to their cultivation. The corporation of the city 
of London also encouraged the first attempts at in- 
troducing the manufacture; and we find trom their 
records thatin 1609 they admitted to the freedom of 
the city one Robert Therie, or Thierry, on account 
of his skill and inventions, and as * being the firet in 
England who hath made stuffs of silke, the which 
mae eee by the silkworms nourished here in Eng- 
and. 


In a note the manner in which England 
treated foreigners who came to carry on man- 
ufactures already established is thus given in 
contrast with that: 


‘*The corporation were not alike liberal in other 
cases; for we find them, in the same year in which 
they admitted Thierry a freeman and citizen, ex- 
pelling one John Cassell ‘for using the trade or art 
of twisting worsted yarn in Bartholomew Within, in 
the liberties of the city, he being no freeman, but a 
etranger born, contrary to the custom of the city. 
It is therefore thought fit, and so ordered by this 
court, that Mr. Chamberlain shall forthwith shut up 
the shop-windows of the said John Cassell’s shop, 


and shall remove within a month all his goods, fur- {| 


niture, &c., to other places, which he promised to 
do.”’ 


{ngland encouraged the establishment of 
the manufacture which she had not, but when 
a foreigner came to establish one that she had 
she drove him out and shut up his shop. 
How did she encourage hers? 1 read from 
page 260: 

“To protect the English manufactures, the im- 
post duties on French siks were at first trebled. In 


692, five years after the revocation, the manufactu- | 


rers of lustrings and alamode silks were incorporated 
by charter, under the the name of the Royal Lust- 
ring Company; shortly after which they obtained 
from Parliament an act entirely prohibiting the im- 
portation of foreign goods of like sorts. 


degree of periection than was attained by toreigners, 


a reason which ought to have rendered them inde- | 
pendent of all legislative interference in their favor, | 


Certain it is, however, that, by the end of the cen- 
tury, the French manufacturers in England were not 
only able to supply the whole of the English demand, 
but to export considerable quantities oftheir goods 
-, those countries which France bad formerly sup- 
plied.” 

There is the doctrine of protection and its 
results, a home market supplied and a surplus 
for export. Thus I might proceed to enum- 


erate the many new industries the Huguenots 








Strange to | 
say, one of the grounds on which they claimed this | 
degree of protection was that the manufacture of | 
these articles in England had now reached a greater | 
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} introduced in England, the histories of which 
I have been struck in reading a | 


all speak in the same language; but I forbear. 
Having, however, introduced the subject with 
a quotation from Mr. Wells’s report, Jet me 


|| close it with one from an equally eminent free 


trader, showing not only his discernment of 
the trath that it is a labor question we are 
dealing with, but that at this peculiar juncture 
of our affairs we cannot with safety or justice 
to the industrial interests of the country re- 
duce our tariff duties. I quote from the speech 
| of Mr. Opdyke, of New York, in the proceed- 
ings of the National Board of Trade, held in 
St. Louis in December last, in which he said: 


“Tt is not my purpose to occupy the attention of 
the board buta be moments in stating my general 
views upon this subject. It is proper that I should 
declare, at the outset, that my views are perhaps as 
entirely on the side of free trade as those of any 
other citizen of the United States. I believe, after 
a very thorough examination of the whole theory 


injurious to the material interests of any country 
which adoptsit. [Applause.] I believe its ultimate 
effect to be expressed in the aphorism, to misdirect 
and waste the productive energies of the country 
that adopts the policy. 

“After having made that clear, positive and sin- 
cere declaration, I desire to add that I am, for the 
present, entirely opposed to any change of the tariff. 
‘There may seem to be a contradiction in that, but 
to my mind both positions are entirely sound. As 
has been said by many members of this Leas, includ- 
ing myself, the present condition of our currency is 
an offset to almost any tariff of duties levied by our 
Government, as I will explain in a very few words. 

**As I said before, and as evidenced by the en- 
hanced cost of labor, of machinery, of raw material, 
and of everything in this country, themanulacturer 
cannot to-day produce his finished articles short of 


what they cost before the issue of our irredeemable 
paper money. The importers, a class to which I 
have always belonged myself until recently—the 
importer to-day can ge abroad and buy his manu- 
factured products for gold, at the value of gold now, 


he can buy at the same cost virtually as before we 
adopted our paper-money currency. He brings his 
imports to our custom-houses and pays an average 
duty of fifty percent. on the foreign cost in gold. 
Both the cost abroad and the duty paid here are 
paid in gold. He sells those commodities for cur- 
rency and takes his currency and buys the gold at 
ten or eleven per cent. premium, to pay the foreign 
cost and the duty. Therefore, he can import to-day 
within ten per cent, as cheaply as he could import 
before the war. The manufacturer, as I have said 
cannot produce his finished commodities short of 
an increased cost of about sixty percent. You will 
readily perceive, therefore, that the consequence is, 
| that this tariff of duties, averaging about fifty per 
cent., is simply an offset to the disadvantage created 
by the present anomalous condition of our currency, 
or, rather, the anomaly which exists of forty or fifty 
er cent. difference between the appreciation of 
abor and the appreciation of gold.” 


Mr. Opdyke has struck the fact to which the 


went up during the war; labor went up with 
it; commodities went up also; but from two 
hundred and eighty-seven which it reached, 
gold bas fallen to ten per cent. premium; com- 
modities have fallen also; but while gold and 
commodities have fallen, labor has not followed 


them. 


to lose its character as an anomaly. 


currency shall be again upon a specie basis, 
unless we yield to the clamor for free trade, 


from its accustomed into unaccustomed chan- 
nels, and compel it to accept employment at 
such wages as will enable capital to compete 
| with the product of the labor of Europe. As 
the majority of our people are in one form or 
another laborers, and laborers for wages, such 
a calamity, if it come at all, cannot long endure 
where the ballot is universal. Mducation has 
accomplished too much for that. In all our 





northern States the free-school systems have 


been in operation for a generation; in some 


| longer. 
| eight million dollars for educatio 


and practice of protection, that it is afallacy, and | 


an increased cost of at least sixty per cent. over | 








country must give heed, and it is this: gold | 


them in the fall; and, sir, it will not follow 
What Mr. Opdyke calls ‘‘ the anomaly 
which exists of forty or fifty per cent. difference 
between the appreciation of labor and the 
appreciation of gold”’ -vill continue so long #s 
Labor 
will never recede to the figure at which it could 
be employed in former times, even when our 








deluge our market with foreign goods, and 
thereby close our manufactories, turn labor 
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Last year Pennsylvania Spent ove, 


ei nal pur 
The people inthe southern States os iinet 
1g. 


ing education. Property is, it is true, in m, 
instances, rebelling against the tax siete? 
to give it, but it will be given, and what y+ 
be the result? Just what it is where the ‘es 
of a generation ago are active men oy Me 
theater of life now. Their fathers may oe 
gone to their daily toil for fifiy cents’, 
and retired at night to rest, passing the abok 
of wealth and luxury and failing to reason 
or perhaps not starting the inquiry, whethe. 
that half doliar was a fair divide of the prody s 
of their toil as between capital and labor. But 
the boy who, in 1836 or 1840, was a commop. 
school scholar and has been reading the daily 
newspaper ever since, is not only a worker by: 
a thinker. If he leaves his toil at the Battery 
in New York with his one dollar and a hal 5 
two dollars for his day’s work in his pocke, 
and passes up Broadway to his home, as }, 
goes by the Astor House or the Fifth Avenye 
Hotel, the thought strikes him that there js. 
perhaps, some adjustment needed of the rela, 
tions between capital and labor when he reflec, 
that his employer lives in the hotel at an ey. 
pense for himself alone of from five to toy 
dollars per day upon the products of that oi! 
which maintains a family upon one dollar gu¢ 
a half or two dollars per day. 

I do not say the disparity 1s in itself a wrong 
to be remedied by our legislation, but it exiss 
and intelligent labor is considering it, and we 
must meet it; and how? By paying such 
wages as will enable the laborerin every walk 
ot life to live comfortably with his family, to 
clothe them decently, feed them plentitully, 
and furnish them books, and spare their labor 
in their younger years so that they may go 
school and fit themselves for the duties of 
citizenship and the struggle of life. In this 
way only can we make labor contented aad 
capital secure. 

Mr. President, this country cannot afford 
cheap labor, for it implies want, privation, 
ignorance, and discontent. Our form of gov- 
ernment demands, and it is our duty to pursue 
the policy which will secure virtuous, educated, 
intelligent, useful, and contented citizens. | 
will not proceed to draw the contrast which 
exists between the well-fed and comfortable 
laborer and his family here, and the ill-fed, 
discontented laborer in European countries. 
The tables of wages I have given must sullice 
to suggest the consequences which follow trom 
them. 

It is the labor question I present. It is not 
the interests of capital that are involved 9% 
much as those of labor. Capital can generally 
take care of itself. If a manutactory stops 
to-day, the product of past labor im the hands 
of the proprietors will enable them to lie 
through the period of depression, but the work- 
men have as a general rule no such depent: 
ence, and when the little store is gone, if new 
employment cannot be found, the alternate 
is distress or work at lower wages. ; 

You are asked then toreduce duties. What 
for, if not that foreign products may be im: 
ported at lower prices and take the place o 
domestic manufactures? Look at the results. 
The duty on pig iron was reduced two dollars 
per ton in July, 1870, going into effect Janv 
ary 1, 1871, and we weretold ‘that will tase 
that much off the price; that much per 
will be saved to the consumer, and no longet 
go into the hands of pig iron monopolist. 
How was the prediction verified? The Sect 
tary of the Treasury tells us thatin the firsts" 
months of 1871 there was an increase in the 1m 
portation of pig iron of one hundred and twet!! 
per cent. as compared with the first six months 


of 1870. The value of pig iron entered fot 


consumption from June 30 to December 4) 





1872. 
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. $1,211,322 ; 
1870, wa, $2,046,311. 
Jun) were 157,215, and in eight months of 
1871, 158,660, or more than for the whole year 
of TT ai as to price? When that duty was 

educed it was selling at from $30 to $32 or 
es to $34 per ton, according to quality. To- 
ies it is selling at from $40 to $42 and from 
¢42 to $44 for the same qualities. Consult 
the markets in New York, Pittsburg, Phila- 
delphia, and Boston—I have the quotations 
here, but will not take the time to read them— 
and you will find that the promised reduction 
of $2 a ton to the people has resulted in an 
increase of from eight to ten dollars per ton. 
That decrease of duty prevented competition 
athome. Foreign demand put up the price. 
We could not supply the additional demand, 
and there is the first consequence of this ap- 
proach to free trade. That [ put as a prac- 
tical answer to the allegation in the free- 
traders’ petition that the people pay the addi- 
tional duty to the manufacturers instead of 
into the Treasury. If that be the result of 
free trade the people will determine for them- 
selves which they prefer—pig iron reduced by 
competition, or pig iron put up to $44 per ton 
by a free-trade theory carried into practice by 
a reduction of the tariff. By reducing the 
duty $2 a ton, they succeeded in putting up 
the price from eight or ten dollars. 

This experience in pig iron, the scape-goat 
upon which free-traders pile all the sins of 
protection, serves as a practical refutation of 
their theories as to all protected interests. 

So I might proceed with coal. It is urged 
that the duty of $1 25 per ton on bituminous 
coal is added to tke cost, and that every ton 
of either bituminous or anthracite consumed in 
thecountry paysthat additionai $1 25. Suchis 
the allegation of this free-trade petition. Let 
me state now the enormity of the proposition. 
Look at the statistics in regard tocoal. The 
Coal Register for 1871 shows that the annual 
product of 1870 was, anthracite sent to market, 
15,368,437 tons ; home consumption, 3,847,876 
tons, making a total of 19,211,313 tons of an- 
tbracite. Of bituminous coal there were, with- 
out giving the details, 14,968,465 tons, making 
the whole product of coal for that year 34,179,- 
778 tons. The free-traders argue that the 
people paid to the producers of coal, under the 
system of duties, about forty-two million doi- 
lars of tribute, urging that that duty of $1 25 
was paid upon every ton. If this were so, 
there would be reason for complaint; but let 
us see whether it is true or not. Inthe year 
that tariff bill went into effect—1866—fixing the 
duty at $1 25, theaverage price of bituminous 
coal was $8 54 per ton in Boston, and of 
anthracite in Philadelphia was $5 80 per ton. I 
have before me the price of coal in New York 
on the 8lst of January last, as follows : 

“*New York, January 31. 

“One hundred and twenty thousand tons of Scran- 
ton coal were sold at auction to-day. The following 
Prices Obtained show a considerable decline from 
last mouth: lump coal, 8,000 tons at $3 35 to $3 42); 
steamboat, 9,000 tons at $3 70 to $3 85; grate, 19,000 
tons at $3 55 to $3 75; egg, 18,000 tons at $3 45 to 
$5 60; stone, 50,000 tons at $4 05 to $4 174; chestnut, 
16,000 tons at $3 30 to $3 45,” 

The average price of bituminous coal in 
Boston for the year 1871 was $6 54. These 
figures speak for themselves as to the duty 
increasing prices, 

But I wish now to come to the other point, 
out the $1 25 that is put on every ton. Mr. 

resident, | have a proposition to make on 
this subject. I have before me the cost of 
ining bituminous coal, and it is upon that the 

uy exists. The mining costs seventy cents 
~~ ‘on; it takes twenty-five cents a ton to pay 
€ other expenses of surperintendence, cars, 
kee age twenty-five cents a ton is paid for 
teh y, making $1 20 as the cost of the coal 

‘ue mouth of the mine. It is now alleged 
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that $1 25 is added to that for the produce 
upon every ton that is taken to market. Now, 
sir, if this Free-Trade League be the benevo- 
lent organization which it pretends to be, if it 
wishes to relieve the people of this country from 
this oppressive taxation, I feel authorized by 
the statements of responsible men who are in 
the bituminous coal business to say that every 
ton of bituminous coal mined in the Cumber- 
land region, in the Broad Top region, in the 
Alleghany mountain region, in the valley of 
the Monongahela and the Ohio, will be deliv- 
ered at the mouth of the mine to the Free- 
Trade League, if they take the contract for 
the whole of it for the year 1872, at $1 50 per 
ton. Take the cost of $1 20 at the mouth of 
the mine; take the cost of transportation, fix 
it at the market price at Philadelphia, at New 
York, at Boston, or at any other point, and 
no room is left for this $1 25 that these peti- 
tions allege is paid by the consumers to the 
producers. The producers themselves will 
deliver the coal at the mouth of the mine at 
the price of $1 50 per ton, being just thirty 
cents over the cost of mining, royalty, and 
superintendence, leaving the rest for taxes, 
accidents, and contingencies. ‘There is an 
opportunity for the Free-Trade League to give 
practical affect to its alleged benevolent feel- 
ings toward the tax-payers of this country. 

So I might go on with every other article in 
this bill; but 1 will not do so. You may take 
them all up: you may take up lumber, pig 
lead, rice, cotton, and woolens, and other 
articles that are in this bill, and upon which 
it is proposed to reduce the duties, and the 
history of all of them shows that the imposi- 
tion of duties, not excepting those on woolens, 
or cotton, or iron, or steel, gives to the people 
to-day those products cheaper than they were 
in 1860, before the opening of the war. It is 
the competition that brings them down. What 
is there in this cry of ‘*monopoly?’’ ‘They 
want the duty off for the purpose of bringing 
in foreign goods. They say that our manu- 
facturers have a monopoly, and that when 
they have monopoly they put up the price; but 
the theory which they advocate is to destroy 
our own manufactories, stop them, and give 
the foreign manufacturer a monopoly, thus 
making a distinction between American human 
nature and British human nature, casting an 
insult upon the American manufacturer, and 
paying a compliment to the British manuiac- 
turer, which neither his nature nor his history 
has ever deserved. 

Sir, he entered into the war against free 
labor in this country. We fought against his 
Alabamas on the sea and the southern foe of 
free labor on the land, and having conquered 
on the sea and on the land, are we to surrender 
to him now and place the industries of our 
country at his mercy, rather than in the hands 
of our own citizens, even if that were the 
choice? Is it true that if American manu- 
facturers commanded the market they would 
oppress and rob their fellow citizens? Is it 
true that if the British manufacturer com- 
manded the market he would be so benevolent 
as to give them goods at first cost? No, 
Mr. President, there is nothing in it but this 
one question of labor. All opinions, free 
trade and protective, however they may rea- 
son, reveal, if closely scrutinized, that the 
whole question is one of labor. 

I have here a very interesting letter written 
to me by a venerable correspondent on this 
subject, a man of large intelligence and lib- 
eral views, in which he gives his experience, 
from 1812 down to the present time, in regard 
to the various troubles and revulsions of 1837, 
1847, and 1857. Without quoting him in fall, 
but glad to add the testimony of one who has 
lived an active business life for more than half 
a century to the knowledge of those who are 
now willing to let well enough alone, I adopt 
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| duties on imports and of its disastrous results, and, 


| in my judgment, we should pause fora long while 
| before trying it over again. 


| free hist still further by includimg in it tea and coffee, 
| which are the necessaries, not the luxuries, of the 


| uous liquors, to any modification of the tariff, and I 


| century in the business of this country, Lam econ- 


| three dollars.’ 
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his language to express my own opinions. 
e Says: 


“In the compromise act of 1883 we had an illus- 
tration of the working of a percentage reduction in 


“ Although our present tariff is in the main highly 
protective, it is not in any fair sense at all prohibit- 
ory. Ourim portations are larger than ever before, 
our laboring people and artisans of all sorts have 
full employment at good wages; they are well clad, 
well housed; their children receiving the benefits 
of education, and within the circle of my observa- 
tion, whichis a pretty large one, I do not find any 
who complain of the taxation paid under the tariff. 
If at present it raises too much revenue, increase the 


poor and the laboring. The new movement for 
so-called revenue reform comes chiefly from avowed 
free-traders and from manufacturers whose estab- 
lishments have been built up by protection, but who 
now feel so strong that they think themselves able 
to bear foreign competition, and desire to shut out 
all others from building mills &c., where they would 
be the centers of life and profit for a surrounding 
population. I would prefera repeal of all our inter- 
nal taxes, except those on tobacco, malt and spirit- 


believe such repeal would give more real relief to 
the people, and be hailed with more joy, than any 
assault on the tariff. 


‘From an experience now of more than half a 


vinced that adherence to the protective system is as 
important to the healthy existence of the country, 
both financially and morally, as the circulation of 
the blood is to the human body. I have witnessed 
departures from it in 1833, 1846, 1857, and saw also 
what came from the war of 1812, which was corrected 
by the tariffs of 1824 and 1828, and in every case we 
had the prostration of our industry, agricultural as 
well as manufacturing, national discredit, (almost 
national bankruptcy,) individual bankruptey, repu- 
diation and ruin. By every return to the protective 
policy we have had prosperity, national and individ- 
ual. We have seen what it has done for us in the 
last eight years since the war, and let us not depart 
from it at the suggestion of a few wild theorists of 
the free-trade school, or of those whose whole inter- 
est, personal and political, is with Europe, and more 
especially now with Great Britain. 

“It is very plausible to say ‘Buy where you can 
get cheapest and sell where you can get the best 
price,’ but every one knows that our wheat and corn 
are only in limited demand in England asa regular 
thing, while their cloth and iron are daily needs 
unless we shall have them of our own production. 
The New England revenue reformer says, ‘Give our 
tailors cheap cloth and they will give you cheap 
clothes;’ but he does not go far enough or he would 
say, ‘ Buy your clothes of the English tailor, for, as 
he and his family are as near to the poor-house as 
they can well be, he will work for fifty cents a day, 
while his American brother, who is comfortable and 
independent, and keeps you clear of poor-taxes, gets 





The case of the tailor and the clothes put 
by my correspondent may be applied to every 
other department of industry. If you import 
the iron or steel, why stop there? Import 
also everything made of them for the same rea- 
son, shovels, forks, cutlery, and the ionumer- 
able implements of every-day work that are 
made of them, and throw idle the nine hundred 
and forty thousand men employed in producing 
iron and the articles manutactured from it. If 
you import the rough lumber, why not the 
finished furniture, the ready-made doors and 
sash, &c., and close up our lumber-yards and 
stop our planing-mills and our furniture fac- 
tories ? 

But I forbear to pursue this subject. I 
close by caliing attention again to tne alter- 
natives that are presented by this bill, one of 
which we may ahigh. 

First, repeal the duties on tea and coffee, 
$19,000,000; repeal the internal revenue taxes, 
$32,000,000, (less $6,000,000 of income tax,) 
$26,000,000; retain the free list, $3,000,000, 
and you have a reduction of $48,000,000. If 
you insist as an experiment that coal and salt 
and raw hides, according to the Secretary's 
recommendation, remain, add them, and they 
make $50,617,521; but if you take off the 
expenses of collection saved, it reduces it to 
$48,100,000. ‘That alternative enables us to 
reduce taxes and duties $48,100,000, and leave 
protection to American industry in great meas- 
ure to stand. 

On the other hand, if you reduce the duty 
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on tea and coffee $7,000,000, manufactures 
211,000,000, make the free list stand at $3,000,- 
000, and reduce internal taxes $16,000,000 
only. vou reduce but $38,000,000, and leave 
a margin of $12,000,000, which I do not under- 
stand exactly how the chairman 
dispose of. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Iwill repeat again the 
tatement | made. The amount of reduction 
of internal revenue is $21,000,000. Part of 
that is the income tax, which falls of itself 
without a repeal; and then the tax on gas and 
the tax on banks and bankers other than 
national banks 
$31,500,000, 
that I made. 

Mr. SCOTT. Thug the practical question 
is presented, which will you favor, foreign or 
? Will you take off domestic taxes 


I gave the details in the remarks 


home labor? 
paid by our own people and encourage their 
industry, or will you take off duties paid by 
foreigners who come to compete in our mar- 
kets, and give employment to foreign labor 
and deny it to American citizens? 


intends to | 
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all the items amounting to | 


We need not attempt to delay or evade this | 


question. It is betore the people. 

‘The first verdict has been ren- 
dered by New Hampshire; and it has but re- 
recorded the continuous verdict rendered every 
time the same question has been submitted 
since free and intelligent labor joined issue 
with the owners of servile ignorance by their 
respective representatives the Monitor and the 
Merrimac. ** Cotton is king ;’’ ** Iron is king ;”’ 
‘* Money is king,’’ were the cries that were 
heard at various times and from different quar- 
ters in the land before the rebellion came ; 
but the iron-clad Monitor, the combined pro- 
duct of trained, educated labor, and free, in- 
dependent intellect, representing the mine, 
the forge, the workshop, and the school, and 
the Merrimac, representing the large property- 
holder with his dependent serfs, grappled in 
armed conflict. The Merrimac went down in 
the struggle, and from that day through, all the 
bloody battle fields of the rebellion, free labor 
won its triusnphs, and they are recorded in the 
Constitution and laws of a redeemed nation of 
freemen who demand and will have among 
their equal rights the right to good living wages 
for good honest work. Labor will be kit 


is inade up. 
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Civil Rights. 


SPEECH OF HON. JAMES G 


OF MISSOURI, 


BLAIR, 


Ix THE House oF ReprResentaTIvES, 
March 16, 1872. 


The House having met for debate asin Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union— 


Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri, said: 


The issue | 


|| Sec. 5. That no citizen possessing all other qualifi- | 


Mr. Speaker: The gentleman from Maine | 


{ Mr. Frye] some weeks since introduced a bill 
pertaining tocivil nights, and which is now pend- 
ing before the House, in the words following: 


A bill supplemental to an act entitled “‘An act to 
protect all citizens of the United States in their 
civil rights, and to furnish the means for their 
vindication,” passed April 9, 1866, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of America in (Congress 
assembled, That nocitizen of the United States shall, 
by reason of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude, be excepted or excluded from the full and 
equal enjoyment of any accommodation, advantage, 
facility, or privilege furnished by innkeepers; by 
common carriers, whether on land or water; by 


licensed owners, managers, or lessees of theaters or | 


other places of public amusement; by trustees, 
commissioners, superintendents, teachers, and other 
otlicers of common schools and other public institu- 


tions of learning, the same being supported by | 
moneys derived trom general taxation, or author- | 
ized by law; by trustees and officers of cemetery 


associations and benevolent institutions incorpor- 
ated by national or State authority. 
cemeteries, and institutions of learning established 
exclusively for white or colored persons, and main- 
tained respectively by the contributions of such per- 


But schools, | 
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sons, shall remain according to the terms of the 
original establishment. 

Sec. 2. That any person violating any of the pro- 
visions of the foregoing section, or aiding in their 
violation, or inciting thereto, shall, for every such 

| offense, forfcit and pay the sum of $500 to the person 
aggrieved the reby, to be recovered in an action on 
the case, with full costs, and shall-also, for every 
such offense, be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and, upon conviction thereof, shall be fined not less 


than $500 nor more than $1,000, or shall be im- | 


prisoned not less than thirty days nor more than one 
year: Provided, That the party aggrieved shall not 
recover more than one penalty; and when the offense 
is a refusal of burial, the penalty may be recovered 
by the heirs-at-law of the person to whose body burial 
has been refused. 

Sec. 3. That the same jurisdiction and powers are 
hereby conferred and the same duties enjoined upon 
the courts and officers of the United States in the 
execution of this act as are conferred and enjoined 
upon such courts and officers in sections three, four, 
five, seven, and ten of an act entitled “‘An act to 


protect all persons in the United States in theircivil | 


rights, and to furnish the means of their vindication,” 


passed April 9, 1866, and these sections are hereby 
made a part of this act; and any of the aforesaid 


| into political and civil rights.”’—2 


officers failing to institute and prosecute such pro- || 


ceedings herein required shall, for every such offense, 
forfeit and pay the sum of $500 to the person ag- 
grieved thereby, to be recovered by an action on 
the case, with full costs, and shall, on conviction 
thereof, be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and be 
fined not less than $1,000 nor more than $5,000. 

Sec. 4. That every discrimination against any citi- 
zen on account of color by the use of the word 
‘white’? in any law, statute, ordinance, or regula- 
tion, 1s hereby repealed and annulled. 


cations which are or may be prescribed by law shall 
be disqualified for service as juror in any court, na- 


| are public carriers ; nor shall I stop to in 


tional or State, by reason of race, color, or previous | 


condition of servitude; and any officer or other per- 
sons charged with any duty in the selection or sum- 


moning of jurors who shall exclude or fail to sum- 


mon any citizen for the reason above named shall, | 


on conviction thereof, be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor and be fined not less than $1,000 nor more 
than $5,000. 

Src. 6. That it shall be the duty of the judges of 
the several courts upon which jurisdiction is hereby 


of their respective courts at the commencement of 
| each term thereof. 

I dislike to attempt, in the short time 

allotted me, the discussion of this bill; but as 

it is liable to be called up and passed at any 

| time, and passed without full discussion under 

the five minute rule, I propose to notice it 
somewhat to-day. 

CONSTITUTIONALITY. 

Mr. Speaker, in the first place, then, permit 
me to say that [ deny the right or power of 
Congress to pass such a bill. Never until re- 

| cently was such a power supposed to be con- 


ferred upon Congress by the Constitution or 


conferred to give this act in charge tothe grandjury | 


any of its amendments. Certainly the framers | 


of our Constitution never thought of conferring 
'such power upon Congress. They in their 
simplicity thought that such a power belonged 
to the States in their sovereign capacity. 
The control of theaters, inns, taverns, 
hotels, and public schools has ever been the 
subject of State municipal regulation. 


As the power to pass this bill is claimed | 


under the preamble and fourteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution, and as I had occa- 
sion to discuss the power thus claimed last 
spring, upon a similar measure known as the 
Ku Klux bill, I shall not detain the House 
with any further remarks upon that branch of 
the subject. 
CIVIL RIGHTS. 


full and comprehensive understanding and 
view of the purposes, objects, and effects of 
the bill, | propose to inquire into the legal 
signification of the words ** civil’? and ‘‘rights’’ 
| as used in and applied to the subject-matter 

of the bill. Webster defines the word ** civil’’ 
| as follows: 

“|. Pertaining to a city or State, or to a citizen in 
his relation to his fellow-citizen, or to the State; as 
civil rights, civil government, _ : 

“*2. Pertaining to an organized community; re- 


| Mr. a in order that we may have a || 


| duced to order; subject to government; civilized; | 


| as civil society.” 

Bouvier, in his Law Dictionary, volume one, 
| page 231, says: 
| “Qivil. This word has various significations. 
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First, it is used in contradistinction to bay) 
savage, to indicate a state of society rej." 

order and regular government: thus ‘aun ed y 
civil life, civil society, civil government Epeak of 
liberty.”’ » And gjyi 


I will now give Bouvier’s defp; 


ene ; tio of 
‘‘rights.’’ He says: oe 

Rights might with propriety be also divi... 
natural and civil rights, but as all the te en 


rights w} 


man has received from nature have been modin. 
and acquired anew from the civil law, jt | — 
proper when considering their object to divide o re 

(Oem 


2 Bouvie,’, i 


Dictionary, page 484. — 


From these definitions, Mr. Spe 
must conclude that the two words 
nected, as in this bill, must be construed , 
mean such rights and only such rights as ar. 
vouchsafed to every citizen under the * 
of the land—civil rights by civil law. 


aker, wa 
when Con- 


la Ws 


OBJECT OF BILL, 

I shall not stop here to inquire as to whethe 
inn and hotel-keepers should be placed under 
the same obligations to receive travelers «: 


ag 
as to whether the managers of theaters ae 
under legal obligations to receive ¢jtizeys 
irrespective of color. If the common law rule 
governing public carriers shall be applied to 
them by our courts, then there wii! be 
escape for them. 

Upon the supposition that our courts wil 
hold that the common law applies to them, 
then I would ask the friends ot this bill, wha 
the necessity for its passage’? It creates yo 
rights and imposes no duties that do not already 


AY 


|| exist atcommon law. What, then, I again asi. 


the necessity for its passage? ‘Inere can pe 
but one answer, and that is: 

1. To secure to the negro, beyond perad 
venture, not less than $500 in case he sho 


uu 


be refused admittance into ships, boats, rai 


way and street-cars, hotels and theaters; and 
that the negro child may also recover from the 
school teacher a like sum of $500 in case jt 
shall be refused admittance into white scliools, 

2. ‘lo force the negroes into social equality 
with the whites under fine of from five hundred 
to one thousand dollars, or imprisonment 
the penitentiary from three days to twelve 
months; and 

3. ‘To give the negro the right to sue in the 
Federal courts; and to give jurisdiction to 
those courts over the fine and penalty in 
posed by the bill. 

Thus, sir, should any one against whom the 
bill is aimed violate its provisions, instead of 
having a trial in his own county, before his 
own courts, as in case of a contest with a 
white man, he will be dragged from bis home 
at enormous expense into the Federal courts 
of the country to litigate his difficulties with 
his colored brother. Whether the complaint 
be real or imaginary, or prompted by a desire 
for justice or revenge, the white man must 
make his pilgrimages to the Federal courts to 
answer the complaint of his colored adversary. 

HOTEL-KEEPERS, &C. 

But, give to the negro all the civil or legal 
rights that the white man has to enter ships, 
boats, railway and street-cars, hotels, theaters, 
and public schools, and impose all the duues 
upon the publie carriers, hotel-keepers, mat 
agers of theaters, and teachers of public sch0o's, 


| and the question then arises as to” what those 
| duties are. 


I state them to be: 
1. It is the duty of the public carriers‘ 


° hel 
receive passengers and carry them to (elt 
si” ° ° 7 

place of destination with ordinary diligence 
ns 


and eare, giving them such accommoda'! 


/as are reasonable and just under the circum 


stances. 2 
2. It is the duty of botel-keepers to rece've 
travelers, giving them healthy dict and ¢ - 
fortable quarters and reasonable accommoe® 
tions. 
3. It is the duty of managers of theaters 
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ye citizens and give them comfortable 


recel : : | 
wecommodations. | 


duty of school trustees, &c., to | 


4. Itis the 
.. houses and seats and | 


ie comfortable 


rovit i i 
mpetent teachers for the children going to 
co ¥ || 
achool. 
ed then, Mr. Speaker, I submit to the 


members of the House whether or not captains 
of boats, &e., may not provide separate rooms | 
nd tables ; superintendents of railways sep- || 
' oe cars ; hotel keepers separate rooms and | 
tables; manager# of theaters separate galle- | 
ries, and trustees, &c., of public schools sep- | 
arate houses, rooms, and teachers for colored | 
Je and colored children, and discharge | 
every duty imposed upon them by law? Sir, | 
nnless the law imposes upon public carriers | 
and hotel-keepers the duty of providing ‘* white 
associates for their colored passengers and 
o< sts. there can be no question but that these | 
officers and persons may discharge every duty 
epjoined on them by law by providing separate | 
accommodations for the colored people. 
SOCIAL EQUALITY. | 
Mr. Speaker, by discriminating between | 
civil’? or * legal rights ’’ and ‘social priv- || 
we can see that the object of the bill || 


peo} 


ileges OCs 
‘sto force ‘* negro social equality’’ upon the | 
white people under the most remarkable pen- || 
alties. : 4 | 

Itis not the particular wording or phrase- 
ology of this bill alone that leads me to this || 
conclusion. Ihave not forgotten that it was | 
on last Monday the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Hererorp] introduced into this 
House the following resolution : 

Be it resolved, That it would be contrary to the 
(Constitution and a tyrannical usurpation of power for 
Congress to foree mixed schools upon the States, and | 
equally unconstitutional and tyrannical for Con- 
gress to pass any law interfering with churches, 
publie carriers, or innkeepers, such subjects of 
legislation belonging of right to the States respect- 
ively.” 

And well do I remember that ninety-four | 
tepublicans of this House voted against that 
resolution and defeated it. The bill itself and 
that vote shows clearly a settled purpose not 
only to force negroes into railway and street- 
cars, hotels, and theaters, but it also shows that 
it is the intention of the Republican members 
upon this floor to force the negro chiidren into 
the white schools of the country, and espe- 
cially in the southern States. Thus, sir, by act 
of Congress are the white people of this coun- 
try to be coerced into social equality with the 
negroes. 1 


Mr. Speaker, well do I remember how I have || 
time and again, in my own State, laughed to || 
scorn the charge of the Democracy that the || 
Republican party intended to force negro 
equality upon the white people. Myself and 
other Republicans have time-and again, in 
private and public, denounced the charge as 
false and unfounded; but, sir, the truthful- | 
ness of that charge is now about to be estab- 
lished by the passage of this bill. In my 
own State we now have, established by law, 
amet schools for black and white children 
alike, 

By this bill if the black pupils should see 
cause to present themselves for admission into || 
white schools, the teachers must admit them 
or subject themselves to a fine of from five hun- 
dred to one thousand dollars or imprisonment 
in the penitentiary from thirty days to twelve 
months, and also be liable in action by the 
children for $500 each, inaddition. This, sir, | 
's compelling the white citizens of republican 
America to pay dearly for the precious boon || 
-of negro social equality. | 
: [have known persons who have had priv- || 
eges conferred upon them when asked for, || 
ut it is rather an unusual théng in republican || 
yovernments to have privileges conferred || 
without asking, and which the citizen is bound || 
‘0 accept or submit to a felon’s doom. 


|| more than the colored children? 


| the colored 
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This bill says to the citizens of republican 
America, ‘‘ You must accept negro social equal- 
ity, or you shall be fined in from five hundred 
to one thousand dollars, or be imprisoned in 
the penitentiaries of your States.’’ 

Mr. Speaker, I will go as far as any Repub- 
lican upon this floor in giving to the colored 
poms their legal rights. I presume that I 


ave gone through more and withstood more 
denunciation than nine tenths of the Repub- 


lican members of this House in my efforts in | 


my own State in behalf of the colored moore 
Well do I remember that when I first advo- 
cated the education of the negro children, after 


|| they were freed, of being told, not by Demo- 


crats, but by my own Republican friends, that 
I was the ‘* blackest of the black.”’ But, sir, 
Republican as [| have been, and am, and not- 
withstanding that I expect to live and die by 
the great principle of universal freedom and 
the equality of every citizen before the laws 


of my country, yet, sir, I feel it to be my duty | 


to rise in my place upon this floor and enter 


my solemn protest against the passage of this | 


bill, as being not only tyrannical and oppres- 


sive in its character, but subversive of the | 
principles of republican Government and de- || 


| structive to the common schools of my own 


and other southern States; and injurious to 


|| the welfare and best interests of the colored 


people. 
SCHOOLS AND HOTELS CLOSED. 


Should this bill be passed, and it be held 
constitutional by our courts, you close the 


This 
done, and what interest will the white people 


the Republican members upon this floor think 
for a moment that any people would suffer 


i! and 


themselves to be taxed to keep up schools | 


from which their children have been driven 
by the odious provisions of a law like this? 
Under compulsion they may; but willingly, 
never. 

The bill passed and the school system abol- 
ished, and the black children will be left with- 
out education. 
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|| reference to association, there can be no doubt. 


Whether it be right or wrong, reasonable or 
unreasonable, | care not to inquire. The fact 
is patent, and I am here to deal with facts. 
As long as the white children are opposed to 
having negro children associate with them in 
our schools I will never force or coerce them 
to it, especially when the negro children can 


| get the same education in separate schools. 


| Nor would 1, Mr. Speaker, force the white 
| children upon the negro children contrary to 


their will. 

The time never was, and I hope never will 
be, when any man, white or black, or any race 
or nation of people, will have the legal right 


| to my society or the society of my children, 


The black and the white man alike, whether 


| under the natural, civil, or common law, have 


ever had the Heaven-born privilege of choos- 


| ing their own society, and i hope it. may ever 


prejudice? 


| millions of fishes. 


t \ ne || we find 
| doors of our hotels and drive the white chil- || 


| dren from the public to priyate schools. 


continue so. I was raised with colored peo- 
ple, worked day by day and side by side with 
them, and sat in the same house and upon the 
same seat with them. But because I have 
done this of my own choice, volition, will, is 
no reason why [| should coerce others to do it. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I am asked why this 
In response | would say, look at 
Why these divisions into races, tribes, 
nationalities? Why this peculiar love 
of race, tribe, and nation; and why our pre- 
judices against those of other races and na- 
tions? Look into natural history. Why do 
the animal creation divided into 
classes, orders, families, genera, and species ? 


**man.’’ 


| Why these distinctive characteristics, and this 


| have in the public schools of the country? Do || 


association of species of the same family of 
animals? Why does the indian love his own 
tribe and refuse association with any other 
tribe or race of human beings? Why is it 
that the black, the white, and the grizzly bears 
do not associate together? Why do not the 


| deer and the elk? 


Mr. Speaker, in those States having separate || 


| schools for colored children, I would ask, what 


legal rights have the white children that the 


colored children have not, or what legal rights || 


to or in the schools have the white children 
I would ap- 
peal to my Republican friends to tell me. Both 


to sit upon, desks to write on, books to learn 
from, teachers to teach them, and neither 
pays anything for his schooling. Then, sir, 
children having all the legal 
rights and privileges of the white children 


already under State laws, it is made still more | 


obvious that the object of this bill is to force 
negro social equality upon the white children 
of the country. 

Mr. DICKEY. Will the gentleman allow 
me to ask him a question? 

Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. I have no time 
to spare. Had I time I would be pleased to 
allow the gentleman. to ask me as many ques- 
tions as he wishes; at another time, and on 
a proper occasion, I will cheerfully respond to 
all of the gentleman’s questions and hold my- 


| self ready to answer all his arguments upon 


the subject now under discussion. If 1 am to 
have a contest upon this subject I prefer to 
have it with my Republican friends. 

Mr. STEVENSON. You prefer to fight 
them, then? 

Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. Yes, sir; when 
they are wrong and I know I am right. 

PREJUDICE OF RACK. 

Mr. Speaker, | was proceeding to say, when 
interrupted, that the question before us is one 
of association—society. That a prejudice does 


Now, sir, let us cast our eyes into the vast 
deep, lakes and rivers; see there the untold 
Why those classes, orders, 
families, genera, and species? Why do they 
associate with none other and seem to love 
none other than their own species and genera? 
Look into the air and see the feathered tribes 
or flocks as they sail over our heads. Why, 
again | ask, do we see this same class, orders, 


| families, genera, and species among them? 


| have houses to go to school in, have benches || 


| his solid black brother? 


Tell me why the raven refuses association with 
the crow, the English dove with the American 
dove? Why does the blackbird with a small 
red tinge*on its wing refuse association with 
And above all, Mr. 
Speaker, I would ask why does the snow-white 
swan of America refuse association with his 
jet black brother of Australia? 

Let gentlemen who think there should be no 
difference in feeling and association between 


| the white and black race answer these ques- 


| man is equally true of the negro. 


tions; and with the same answer will | tell them 
why the white man likes a white man better than 
the negro, and why that which we call prejudice 
exists towards the races. Call it prejudice 
if you will, yet it is nevertheless a law of 
nature. Cali it prejudice if you will, yet 
nevertheless it exists as a part of our physical 
nature by creation; and it was this same law 
of nature, love of race and of nations, that 
caused Moses to smite the Egyptian unto 
death for maltreating his Hebrew brother. 
Tell me not that the white man can receive 
into his affections as freely, and engrave upon 
his heart as deeply, the black man as the 
white man. No, sir, it cannot be done; and 
the white man who asserts that it ean, but 
ignores this great natural law of association, 
stultifies his own conscience, and libels his 
own race. 

And, Mr. Speaker, what I say of the white 
i if he says 


exist from the whites toward the blacks, with || he loves the white man more than his own 
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race, and prefers the association of the white 
man to his own race, he not only ignores this 
law of nature, not only stultifies his own con- 
science, but is a traitor to his own race also. 
It is not prejudice, Mr. Speaker, buta princi- 
ple planted in our breasts by creation. Whether 
upon the land or in the water, in air or ether; 
whether among the sinallest insects that crawl 
beneath our feet or float in the air, this 
same distinctiveness in association obtains. 

Let no one suppose thata law indited upon 
paper and bound in our statute-books can or 
ever will change a law thus impressed upon 
our very nature by creation. 

Mr. Speaker, no voice from the colored peo- 
ple of my own State demands the passage of 
this bill. The colored people of my section 
have never, so far as I have heard, expressed 
even a desire for mixed schools; and I am 
giad to know that they have too much honor 


and regard for their own race and manhood to | 


demand admittance for their children into the 
white schools when not agreeable. 


Let the steam and sail vessels have their | 
separate rooms and tables for the colored peo- || 


ple, the railway companies separate cars, and 
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that the moment the bill is passed the white 
people of the United States will love the negro 
as they never before loved him, and respect 
him as they never before respected him. Aad 
then why not, Mr. Speaker, include all the 
benevolent societies as well as churches? 
Why should the Masons and Odd Fellows close 
the doors of their lodges against the negro 
on account of color, and churches not. If 
we have the power to regulate and control 
churches, certainly no one will question our 
power to control and regulate benevolent insti- 
tutions also. Surely they will not be regarded 
as more sacred than the churches. And then, 


_ sir, let us have the bishops, ministers, elders, 


| against color. 


the hotel-keepers separate rooms and tables; || 
managers of theaters separate galleries, and || 
public schools separate houses, rooms, and || lic schools, the negro has the exalted privilege 
teachers, and the question of races will adjust || of dragging his white brother to the United 


itself quicker than by using arbitrary means. 
LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE. 

But, sir, the odious features of the bill stop 
not here. 
of soul religion been recognized in 
America. 
enter the holy sanctuary of our God with civil 
edicts to regulate the worship of the white 
people. No man or party has ever dared to 


churches. 


ever been regarded as a sacred trust to the 
members of the respective churches to use as 
they pleased. Not so now. ‘Times have 
changed. Ethiopia is now stretching forth 


her hand and demanding rights that white | 


men never dared demand. Ethiopia, with her 
sable scepter, is demanding homage of her 
devotees; Ethiopia, with her million of voters 
at her back, is demanding that one of the most 
sacred principles of American freemen be 
trampled under foot. Why, Mr. Speaker, stop 
at exclusion from the house of worship? If 
it be wrong to exclude from the meeting-house 
on account of color, why not wrong to refuse 
admission into church fellowship om account 
of color?) Why not wrong to excomnunicate 
on account of color? Why not wrong to refuse 
pulpit privileges with his white brother-minis- 
ter on account of color?) And why not wrong 
for a white congregation to refuse to employ 
a black minister upon the ground of color? 
I insist that no distinction be made in this 
regard. 

Let our Republican friends come up to the 
work manfully, for if they have the power 
under the Constitution to do what they are 
seeking to do by this bill, they have the power 
to blot out all distinction on account of color. 
Let me insist that my Republican friends stop 
not here. Should any white man dare refuse 


| 
| 


For over a century has the liberty | 
North || 


; | 
No man or party has ever dared || 
1} 


| 
} 
i 
| 
} 


| 


1} 





legal right 
ask the passage of a law to punish any one for || 
refusing the admittance of white persons into | 
The regulations of meeiing-houses | 
and church worship and church discipline has | 





sepulture to a negro on account of color, make | 
him pay his $1,000 or send him to the peni- | 


tentiary. Should any white man or white 


child refuse to speak to a negro on the public | 
highway, in the streets or elsewhere, because | 


of color, fine them and send them to the peni- 
tentiary. 

Amend your bill, gentlemen, and embrace 
all these matters in it. Let us not have this 
question settled in installments, or by piece- 
meals. Amend the bill and pass it, so that this 
great revolution so much desired may be ac- 
complished at once. No one can doubt but 


deacons, sextons, and trustees of churches; 
the tylers and Worshipful Masters of Masonic 
lodges; and the outside and inside guards, 
and Noble Grands of Odd-Fellow lodges, all 
summoned before the United States courts to 
be fined and imprisoned for discriminating 
A fine panorama this! But 
the iniquity of the bill does not stop here. 
Ifa negro mistreats a white man, the white 
man must submit to have his case tried before 


|| one of our little insignificant State tribunals. 


But if a white man refuses admittance to a 
negro into one of our churches, hotels, or pub- 


| States courts. 


ITS PROVISIONS MONSTROUS. 

Mr. Speaker, the provisions of this bill are 
simply monstrous; the principle it establishes 
is alike subversive of the liberty of conscience 
and republican government. And I again 
repeat that I enter my solemn protest against it. 
I am willing to concede the black man every 

t possess; but I am not willing to 
grant him dominion over my conscience, or my 
society. The white man asks not the legal right 
to the black man’s society, and I shall protest 
against Congress giving to the black man a 
legal right to the society or association of white 
men. I am willingto exalt the negro where it 
does not degrade me or my own race. But I 
will never consent to degrade my own race 
that I may exalt him. 

CONFLICT OF RACES. 

Following the great law of association to 
which I have referred, I shall cling to my race 
in preference to any and all others; and never 
will [ submit to have it humiliated and de- 
graded that I may possess the friendship of the 
negro or any other race, or that I may hold 


office by his suffrage and at his sufferance. 
| ** Equality before the law’’ is my motto; but 
| not *‘ equality before conscience ;”’ nor ‘‘ forced 
_ social equality.’’ God may legislate in the sacred 


domain of conscience, but let not poor, finite, 


| sinful man attempt to write upon my conscience 


the social equality with me of any man, race, 
kindred, or tongue on earth. Force it there 
if you will by legal enactment, and that con- 
science will still tell me that it is false. 

Shall Ethiopia command her representatives 
in the legislative halls of our country to bow 
before her scepter and kneel at her shrine, 
she must not be surprised if the white people 


/command their representatives to bow before 
_ their scepter and kneel at their shrine. 


Should we be forced in the political arena 


|| and the legislative halls of our country toa 


contest of races, I will ever be found standing 
with unwavering devotion side by side with 
the noble Caucasian. And in laboring in the 
line of my duty I will be found marching with 
no faltering tread; and in harmony with the 
great law of natural association will my white 
brother be fifst written upon the tablets of my 
heart, and in my affections sit upon the upper- 
most seat. 

Sir, whether in the majority or minority, in 
office or out of office, if that undesirable ques- 
tion is forced upon us, either by the arrogance 
of the negro race or the misguided philan- 
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thropy of their white friends, my yoice ys 
ever be heard in bebalf of the white peo ~ 
my country. Could the friends of this bill 
Mr. Speaker. see as plainly as I do the differ’ 
ence between ‘‘ civil rights’’ and “ social 
privileges ;’’ and could they but see as sleint 
as I see that it is not depriving the colored 
children of any legal right by sending Sens 
separate schools ; could they but see, ag | an 
that it is not depriving any colored person of 
any legal right to have separate accommod,. 
tions on ships, boats, cars hotels, theaters 
and public schools, I think they would amend 
the bill so as to secure to them those rights 
without forcing negro social equality upon the 
white people. If the bill be not amended 
then I insist that its title be changed. Instead 
of its reading, ‘‘ An act to protect all citizens 
of the United States in their civil rights.” 
&c., let it read, ‘An act to force upon the 
white people of the United States negro socig| 
equality by fine and imprisonment in the peni- 
tentiary.’? Then, sir, will the title be germane 
to the bill, and then will the bill and title 
harmonize. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, permit me jp 
behalf of our churches, cemeteries, public 
carriers, hotel-keepers, managers of theaters, 
and our public schools; and in behalf of the 
white children attending them, to appeal to 
the members of this House to vote down the 
bill. And, as I have labored for the advance. 
ment and education of the colored children 
in my own State, and believing as I do that 
the passage of this bill will be but sounding 
the death-knell to our public-school system, 
thereby. depriving the colored children of an 
education, I, too, in their behalf, appeal to the 
House to vote it down. 
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SPEECH OF HON. R. H. WHITELEY, 
OF GEORGIA, 
In tHE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 16, 1872, 


On the denial or abridgment of the right to vote at 
national and State elections. 


Mr. WHITELEY. Mr. Speaker, the war 
had scarcely terminated when the eyes of the 
nation were directed to the basis of represent- 
ation in this House and in the Electoral Col- 
lege. For mouths the public mind was exer- 
cised as to what should ‘be done to equalize the 
political power of the several States, and by 
that equalization to secure stability to our 
free institutions and perpetuate the unity ol 
the nation. 

TERMS OF RESTORATION. 

The intelligence of the people and the 
people’s representatives proved equal to the 
task, and in the second section of the four 
teenth amendment the terms of restoration 
and union were declared to be in effect man 
hood or universal suffrage or loss of represent: 
ation in this House and the Electoral College. 
That the nation, in the acceptance of the 
terms stated, acted in good faith and with 40 
honest determination to abide by and faith: 
fully carry out this section of the fundamental 
law, | cannot doubt, and that the peace a 
prosperity of the country at large demand that 
it be faithfully enforced no one conversatt 
with the importance of the ballot on the one 
hand and of a just apportioament of represeo’ 
ation on the other will deny. 

Impressed with these views, and represent: 
ing in part on this floor a State wherei! the 


restriction on the exercise of the right to vole 
for the officers tamed in the second sectio® 
of the fourteenth amendment were in PY 
opinion such as to imperil her right to repre 
sentation in the Forty-Third Congress, 45 ¥° 
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“ , | 
+a subject her to danger in the Electoral || 
Col eve, | introduced on the 6th of Decem- 
oe last the following preamble and resolution, 
sal had the same referred to the Judiciary 


Committee: 

Resolution as to the enforcement of the second sec- | 
‘ion of the fourteenth ameudment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

Whereas the second section of the fourteenth | 
syt to the Constitution of the United States 
sjares that "* Representatives shall be apportioned 
eee g the several States according to their respect- 
~~ nbers, counting the whole number of per- 
pnt in one State, excluding Indians not taxed; but | 

‘pen the right to vote at any election for the choice 

“electors tor President and Vice President of the 

United States, Representatives in Congress, the 

executive and judicial officers of a State, or the || 

members of the Legislature thereof, is denied to any |} 
of tee male inhabitants ot such State, being twenty- 
one years of age and citizens of the United States, 
orinany way abridged, except for participation in 
rebellion or other crime, the basis of representation 
therein shall be reduced in the proportion which 
the number of.such male citizens shall bear to the 
wile number of male citizens twenty-one years ot 
age in such State;”’ and whereas certain States in 
the Union represented in this House upon the basis 
cet forth in said section do abridge the right of the 
male inhabitants thereof, being twenty-one years || 
of age and citizens of the United States, to vote at 
tre elections named therein, and not for participa- 
tion in rebellion or other crime, by requiring, in 
addition to the qualifications set forth in said sec- 
tion, the prepayment of all taxes assessed against 
cyid male inhabitants as a condition-precedent to 
the exercise of the elective franchise: Therefore, 
Resolved, That the Judiciary Committee be, and 
the same are hereby, directed to inquire into the 
constitutional provisions of the several States regu- 
lating suffrage therein, and torecommend such legis- 
lation as will secure the due enforcement of the sec- 
ond section of the fourteenth amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. 


The House will perceive that the abridg- 
ment of suffrage alleged in the preamble to 
exist, is stated to be the requiring, ‘‘in addi- 
tion to the qualifieations set forth in said sec- 
tion, the prepayment of all taxes assessed 
against said male inhabitants as a condition- 
precedent to the exercise of the elective fran- 
chise.”’ This will appear from the following 
section of the State constitution which pre- 
scribes the qualifications of voters in the State 
of Georgia. 

FRANCHISE QUALIFICATIONS IN GEORGIA. 


“Every male person born in the United States, 
and every male person who has been naturalized, 
or who haslegally declared his intentions to become 
acitizen of the United States, twenty-one years old 
orupward, who shall have resided in this State six 
months next preceding the election, and shall have 
resided thirty days in the county in which he offers 
to vote, and shall have paid all taxes which may 
have been required of him, and which he may have 
had an opportunity of paying agreeably to law, 
except as hereinafter provided, shall be deemed an 


elector.” 

From this it will be seen that all taxes which 
may have been required, and which the voter 
bad an opportunity to pay agreeably to law for 
the year previous to the election at which he 
offers to vote, must have been paid previous to 
the election, or at least at the election, if the 
superintendents are liberal enough to allow 
the payment at that time, or the voter is re- 
jected upon the challenge of any by-stander; 
and this tax is not confined to a poll-tax only, 
but extends to all taxes required by law. 

POLL-TAX. 

Another provision of the constitution limits 

the poll-tax to one dollar for each poll, and 


ee the fund thus raised to the support of 
education, 


amendme 














ACTION OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY AFFECTING TAX- 
ATION AND SUFFRAGE. 


lhe General Assembly of 1870 declared the 
olection of the poll-tax still uncollected for 
the years 1868, 1869, and 1870 illegal, and di- 
rected that the collection of the same should 
® discontinued upon the ground that no edu- 
“ational system had been organized as con- 
templated by the constitution; but this act 
Was repealed as soon as the Democratic Gen- 
eral Assembly of 1871 assembled, and the 
poll-tax due for the years named and uncol- 
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lected was ordered collected by the following 
statute: 


| An act to repeal an act entitled “‘An act to declare 


| 


| 
| 


the poll-tax of this State, for the years 1868, 1869, | 


and 1870 yet uncollected, illegal, and to prevent 
the collection of the same.”’ 


Section l. Be it enacted by the General Assembly 


of the State of Georgia, That the above-recited act 


j}, be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 


Sec. 2. Be it further enacted by the authority afore- 


|| said, That the comptroller general is hereby directed 
| and required to issue special instructions within ten 
| days froin the passage of this act to the tax collectors 
| of the several counties of this State, requiring them 


to collect the poll-taxes of 1868, 1869, and 1870 now 


| uncollected, and by the said recited act declared to 


have been illegal; and that they make returns of 


| the same by the Ist day of April, 1872. 


Passed over the veto of the Governor, December 
7, 1871. 

EFFECT OF THIS LEGISLATION. 

From what has preceded the House will 
understand that the constitution 
prepayment of all taxes required by law a 
condition-precedent to: voting, and that the 
present General Assembly of Georgia has 
required by law that the poll-tax due for three 
years and yet uncollected shall be at once col- 
lected, although such poll-taxes were declared 
illegal and their collection forbidden by a pre- 
vious General Assembly. 

If the constitution, that requires the prepay- 
ment of all taxes required of the voter for the 
year preceding the election, works a depriva- 
tion of the ballot to thousands of male citizens 
of the United States twenty-one years of age 
and upward, what can be said of the work 
of a Democratic General Assembly that, not 
content with enforcing its requirements, in its 
zeal for a white man’s government, strikes the 
ballot from the hands of the poor white man 
as well as the man of color, by preparing to 
refuse them the right to vote, unless they 
pay four dollars (or four years’ tax) each instead 


of one dollar, (or one years’ tax,) under the | 


flimsy pretext that by the act of 1871, above 


recited, they are required to pay in that year | 


or the year preceding the next election the poll- 
tax for 1868, 1869, and 1870. 

The history of partisan legislation furnishes 
no bolder attempt to ignore the rights of the 
poor and friendless, nor no more decided at- 
tack on the freedom and purity of the ballot. 

FACTS AFFECTING SUFFRAGE IN GEORGIA. 

But I desire to proceed from a considera- 
tion of the constitution and laws referred to 
to the facts as they exist to-day in Georgia, 
that I may be enabled to show from actual 
facts that the ballot is not only in peril, but 
that the operation of the tax requirements in 
that State strikes at the very root of all just 
government, and places the control of the State 
in the hands of an oligarchy, as compared with 
the whole of the people. 

Taking the vote of the State for 1870 from 


| the census, we find it to be in round numbers 


235,000. Of this number we may, in the ab- 
sence of a tabulated statement showing the 
total number of voters in 1868, and the number 
of white and colored voters, estimate it as fol- 
lows: white voters in 1868, 115,000; colored 
voters in 1868, 100,000; total voters in 1868, 
215,000. Of this number it is estimated the 
number of those who paid poll-tax in that year is 
about 90,000, leaving disfranchised or abridged 
of their right to vote in the year 1869, 124,000. 
Estimating the total vote of the State fur the 
year 1869 at 225,000, we may apportion the 
vote again as follows: white voters, 120,000, 
colored voters, 105,000. Of this number the 
estimate of those who have paid poll-tax in 
that year is 98,000, leaving disfranchised or 
abridged of their right to vote, in 1870, 127,000. 


makes the | 








Estimating the total vote of the State in the | 


year 1870 at 235,000, we may apportion it as 
follows: white voters, 125,000; colored voters, 
110,000. Of this number but 20,000 have paid 
poll-tax, owing to the passage of the act in 
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| ing disfranchised or abridged of their right to 


vote, in the year 1871, 215,000. Estimating 
the total vote of the State in tte veur 1871 at 
240,000, we may appor ion it as follows: white 
voters 130,000 ; colored voters, 110,000. Of this 
number, | am informed by the comptroller 
general, not exceeding 100,000 have paid their 
poll-tax for 1871; thus leaving di: franchised or 
abridged of the right to vote this fall, 140,000, 
This statement of facts does not allow tor 
the effect of the late law requiring the poil- 


| tax collected for 1868, 1869, and 1870, which, 


admitting that the same persons bre detault- 
ers each year, would besides, owing to the 
increased tax demanded, in ail probability 
place it beyond the power of the one hundred 
and forty thousand defaulters in 1871 to pay 


| their tax at all; thus securing their disfran- 


chisement through the operation of the con- 
stitution, intensified threefold by Democratic 
legislation. 

Let it not be supposed that the evil stops 
even here; for it must be remembered that 
each poll in the State is required to be assessed 
by the tax receivers annually, and in default 


| of such assessment the person not assessed is 


double taxed. I have a statement from the 
comptroller general's reports for the years 
1870 and 1871, which will show the operation 
of this rule on the exercise of sutfrage in the 
State. 

Estimating the total vote for 1870, as pre- 
viously stated, 235,000, and apportioned as 
follows: white voters, 125,000; colored voters, 
110,000, there were assessed that year as 
follows: white voters, 96,165; colored voters. 
69,447; making total assessed 165,642; leav- 
ing not assessed, 69,358. 

Estimating the total vote for 1871, as pre- 
viously stated, 240,000, and ebpentionel as 
follows: white voters, 130,000; colored voters, 
110,000, there were assessed that year as fol- 
lows: white voters, 98,157; colored voters, 
67,159, making total assessed, 165,316; leaving 
not assessed, 74,684. But, to present the mat- 
ter in another light, the actual vote in Decem- 
ber, 1870, for members of Congress, and mem- 
bers of the General Assembly of the State, was 
in round numbers 166,000. Now, in 1868, 
90,000 paid poll-tax ; in 1869, 98,000; in 1870, 
20,000, (for reasons stated,) in 1871, say 
100,000 ; which would leave, taking the highest 


| number who have paid the tax, about sixty-six 


thousand actual voters subject to a denial of 
the right to vote this fall. It will be under- 
stood that in our past elections we have net 
felt the effect of this denial, for in 1868 our 
election was held under the reconstruction 
acts, and in December, 1870, our election was 
held under an act of the General Assembly 
of our State, passed for the occasion—and 
since repealed by the Democratic General 
Assembly—which did not permit any one to 


|| be denied the right to vote for non-payment 


of taxes. 

Could we secure from reliable authority 
an accurate statement of the classes of per- 
sons who are in default as tax-payers, and who 
and their 
burdens thereby increased—we would no 
doubt find that it is the poor of both races, 
white and black, that are to be the victims of 
an aggravated political slavery. The wealthy 
are well known as well able to respond to 
the calls of the tax-gatherer, but the lowly 
of both colors, who are dependent upon their 
daily toil for a bare subsistence, know not 
/ and, worse still, 
are too often unable to m2et his demands 

lhe workingmen of the State, its bone and 
sinew. have no time to attend the tax-assess- 
or’s call, and what is still worse, thousands 
upon thousands of the colored voters cannot 
read his notice though they should pass it a 





when he ** cometh or goeth,”’ 


| that year declaring its collection illegal, leav- |! hundred times. This 1s equally true of the col- 
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lector; and yet by reason of an ignorance for 
which they are not responsible, they are sub- 
ject to be double taxed in the one case, and 
disfranchised in the other. 

The law and the facts which I have pre- 
sented to the House will, [ doubt not, justify my 
resolution calling upon the Judiciary Commit 
tee ** to inquire into the constitutional provis- 
ions of the several States regulating suffrage 
therein, and to recommend such legislation as 
will secure the enforcement of the second sec- 
tion of the fourteenth amendment.”’ 

REFVECT OF THK LAW AND THE FACTS IN CONNECTION 
WITH THE STATES SOUTH. 

The effects of such legislation, constitu- 
tional and statutory, as | have referred to, can 
be but imperfectly understood if viewed inde- 
pendent of our local peculiarities and past 
history. 

We are essentially an agricultural people, 
and the great body of the tabor of the State 
are engaged in the cultivation of the soil. 

Our labor, slaves but a few years since, are 
still bearing the marks and burdens of the try- 
ing ordeal through which they have passed. 
Dependent from early childhood, and subject 
to the absolute will of a different race, to whom 
they have been taught to defer, and whose wiil 
they have ever been bound to respect and obey, 
it is not to be expected that a few years of 
freedom in the midst of 
more than originate the 
independence. 

Slavery, though dead in law, yet lives in the 
spirit of a dominant race, and in that the en- 
franchised man of color sees, and seeing feels 
the weakness of himself and race, and at every 
step in life, whether in the discharge of his 
duties as a laborer or in the exercise of his 
rights as an American citizen, he can but real- 
ize the absolute need of the strong arm of an 
executed law to repress the assumptions of a 
dominant race on the one hand, and to encour- 


such associations can 
work of personal 


age and sustain the weakness of a dependent | 


race on the other. 

But I would not have you suppose that I 
consider this evil as one affecting the colored 
race alone. The labor of the State, whether 
white or colored, is alike interested in the 
redress of the wrongs that must inevitably 
follow the operation of such restrictions on 
the ballot as will result from the enforcement 
of the laws as of force in Georgia. 

For every three colored voters who are 
defaulters, and who are unable to pay the tax 


required of them by law, one of the opposite | 


race may be found in the same category. This 
fact would seem at first blush to modify the 
evils that must inevitably follow the disfran- 
chisement of such a large number of colored 
voters ; but in practice it will aggravate instead 
of modify, for the sympathy and associations 
that unite race to race, added to the fact that 
the great effort of the leaders of the Demo 
cratic party South, since the war and the forma- 
tion of parties there, has been to unite the 
whites against the colored voters, relying on 
the influence and intelligence of the former to 
control the latter, will secure in a great degree 
immunity or a non-enforcement of the tax 
requirement as to the whites, and its rigid 
enforcement as to the colored voters. 

This will be both seen and felt by them, and 
cannot but result in intensifying the doubts 
that an unwise policy has so strongly tended 
to create in their minds as to the intention and 
desire of their late owners to rise superior to 
the prejudices of the hour, and to return to 
the spirit that once so nobly controlled them, 
and illustrated in their resenting as personal 
whatever affected the personal liberty and 
security of the slave. 

THE SPIRIT THAT SHOULD PREVAIL, 

This spirit, which so long and so generally 

pervaded the late slave States, and in which 


'| ted States. 


the slave found much to assure and make him || 


content with his then condition, if extended 
to him 


in his relation of fellow-citizen and | 


freeman, would produce a marvelous effect || 


on the interests of agriculture and the other 
industries of the South, to say nothing as to 
what such a spirit would suggest and secure in 
the protection and encouragement of the exer- 
cise of the ballot, as the promptings of a heart, 
true to the memories of what he once was and 
now is, would dictate. 

That such a course would revive the memo- 


ries of past kindness and secure confidence in | 
the future all must admit, and that ‘such a | 


victory is far to be preferred to mere political 


power attained by means that cry out to Heaven | 


for vengeance, and that must aggravate and 
intensify the discontent of the entire labor of 
our section, no public man would hesitate to 
affirm. 

Believing that the follies of the past should 
cease, and our people be once more actuated 
by a love of the Union, net as it was alone, 
but as it is and as it must forever remain, a 
Union in fact, not alone in name; a Union 
still further cemented by the blood of the im- 
mediate past and restored on the living basis 


| of freedom and justice for all men, I will pro- 


ceed to consider the second section of the four- 


| teenth amendment as furnishing the remedy 


for the evils complained of. 


THE SECOND SECTION OF FOURTEENTH AMENDMENT. 


That the war and its results necessitated the 
constitutional changes since adopted cannot 
be denied, and that tne evil to be remedied was 
in the main inequality of representation, or 


| an unequal apportionment of political power 


between the two sections of our country, known 
in the past as the free and slave States, all 
admit. 


Serious as was the evil, the history of the | 
amendments show that Congress was slow to | 


realize the absolute necessity for strong safe- 
guards; for we find that the House of Repre- 
sentatives, ever alive tothe popular will, failed 
most signally to meet the requirements of 
the situation in the first amendment passed 
by the House on the 31st of January, 1866, and 
defeated in the Senate oa the 9th of March, 
1866, and which was in the following words: 
“* ARTICLE —. 


** Representatives shall be apportioned among the | 


several States which may be included within this 


Union according to their respective numbers, count- | 


ing the whole number of persons in each State, 
excluding Indians not taxed: Provided, That 
whenever the elective franchise shall be denied or 


abridged in any State on account of race or color, | 


all persons therein of such race or color shall be 
excluded from the basis of representation.” 


This proposed amendment not only allowed 
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the States to deny or abridge the elective fran- | 


chise on account of race or color by the loss 
of representation, as provided, but it actually 
failed to provide for the real evil that com- 
manded the attention of the nation, which was 
the inequality of representation as between 
the free and once slave States; for by the pro- 


visions of the amendment the States were left | 


{fee to adopt either a property or educational 
qualification, or both, without loss of repre- 
sentation, and the adoption of either rule in 
the once slave States would have resulted in 
their retaining the increased power resulting 
from the emancipation of the colored race, 
and in admitting but very few of that race to 
the exercise of the elective franchise. 


lhe second amendment, passed by the House | 


on the 380th of April, 1866, avoided the objec- 
tions to which the first was subject, by adopt- 
ing a common standard for the exercise of 


suffrage applicable alike to the free and late | 
| slave States, being majority as to age, inhab- 
| itaney of the State, and citizenship of the Uni- 


These qualifications were required 


‘| for the exercise of suffrage in all national or 














| 


| 
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State elections, with the right to the a. 
adopt other qualifications, but the loss of i : 
sentation provided for in the section was 4.) 
the penalty for either a denial or abridejen, 
the right of any one or more of such pers ; 
as possessed the qualifications above st — 
vote at the elections named, 

The important question is to determi 
is a denial or abridgment of the right to yota. 
and that the true intent of the two a! 
may be known and understood, [| prop oe 
quote from the debates to show what w.. 
meant and intended by the second sect; 


LO | 


ated t 0 


ne wh at 


Was 
On. 
DEBATE IN THE HOUSE, 

Mr. Stevens, of Pennsylvania, in introducing 
the debate on the amendment on the 8th day 
of May, 1866, said of the second section. 

_ “The second section [consider the most i; 
in the article. It fixes the basis of representa: 

in Congress. If any State shall exclude any of b. 
adult male citizens from the clective franchise. 
abridge that right, she shall forfeit her right 5 rain. 
resentation in the same proportion. The effec: .: 
this provision will be either to compel the States +. 
grant universal suffrage, orso to shear them of | 
power as to keep them forever in a hopeless minority 
in the national Government both legislative 
executive,” 


On the 9th of May Mr. Broomall, pending 
the same debate, said of this section: 


“The second proposition is, in short, to limit the 
representation of the States as those States them- 
selves shall limit suffrage.’’ 


nportant 


and 





Mr. Raymond said in the same debate: 


“It is now proposed to base representation upog 
suffrage, upon the number of voters, instead of the 
aggregate.population of every State in the Unio 
And as I believe that to be essentially just, ani 
likely to remedy the unequal representation o; 
which complaint is so justly made, I shall give it 
my vote.” 


Mr. Spalding in the same debate said, in 
speaking of the second section: 


“The apportionment of Representatives in Con- 
gress shall be based upon the whole number of ; 


sons who exercise the elective franchise, instead of 
the population.” 


Mr. Miller, in discussing the same section, 


| said: 


‘** Now, conceding to each State the right to regu- 
late the right of suffrage, they ought not to havea 
representation for male citizens not less than tweuty- 
one years of age, whether white or black, who are 
deprived of the right of suffrage.’’ 


And Mr. Eliot, in the same debate, said: 


“That the measure of political power of any State 
shall be determined by that portion of its citizens 
which can speak and act at the polls, and shall not 
be enlarged because of the residence within the 
State of portions of its citizens denied the right 0! 
franchise.”’ 

Mr. RanpDALL, in discussing the same sec 
tion, said: 

“The second section, to my mind, is ambiguous 
and liable to a double construction. Does it mesa 
that those males over twenty-one years of age, 0! 
allowed to vote, shall not be counted in the basis 
representation? But if it means, as it may, that the 


| diminution of representation is to be in the pre- 


portion they bear to the voters, it may deny all vl 
greatly abridge representation. Suppose, tor l 
stance, a State with one hundred thousand voter 
and a similar number excluded, if proportions are 


| considered, this State would seem te have no Rep- 


resentative.” 
Mr. Farnsworrn in the same debate, salt: 
‘This section says to those States: if the freed: 
men are so degraded and ignorant as to be unworts) 
of enfranchisement, then they are not fit to govert 
this country through the votes of others. 


Mr. BINGHAM said: 


“‘New York has a colored population of fifty 
thousand. By this section if that great State @i= 
criminates against her colored population as to the 
elective franchise, except in case of crime, she loses 
to that extent her representative power 12 Con- 
gress.” 


It will be perceived that not a single mea 
ber of the House took issue with Mr. Steve 
or in any manner questioned the correctness 
of his construction of the second section whet 
he declared the effect of it to be to enforce 
universal suffrage, or loss of representatier 


and thus understood it passed the House 
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i. Joth day of May, 1866, by a vote of 128 
sae lo 37 nays. . . 
Bat I propose to follow the debate into the 
rt r i . 
with a view to show more clearly the 
aud meaning of this section. 


Senate. 


true intent 


} 


| cation in some. 


i aio Salina = 

Now, is it proposed to say that if 
every man in a State is not at liberty to vote ata 
city or county or a borough election that is to affect 


| the basis of representation?” 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE, 1] 


23d of May following, Mr. Howard, 

» opening the debate on the constitutional | 
i _ 8 . . ee . : a 
_mendment, after discussing the inequality of 
}. representation allowed the late slave States 
iy the allowance of representation for three 
by t ; 
éiths of the slaves which would, by reason of 
the ‘remancipation, sull further increase their 
representation, said : 

“The committee thought this should no longer 
be permitted, and they thought it wiser to adopta 
eneral principle applicable to all the States alike, 
namely, that when a State excludes any part of ita | 
male citizens from the elective franchise it shail 
ve Representatives in proportion .to the number | 
< excluded; and the clause applies not to color or 
ty race at all, but simply to the fact of the individ- 
ual ¢ xclusion.”’ | 

Mr. Clark interrupted the speaker by the 
following inquiry : | 


On the 


there} 


“Ifthe Senator will pardon me for a moment, I 
wish to inquire whether the committee’s attention 
was called to the fact that if any State excluded 
any person, say as Massachusetts does for want of 
‘ntelligence, this provision cuts down the repre- | 

ition of that State ?” 





Mr. Howard answering, said: 

“(Certainly it does, no matter what may be the oc- 
casion of the restriction. It follows out the logical 
theory upon which the Government was founded, 
thatnumbers shall be the basis of representation in 
Congress, the only true, practical, and safe repub- 
lican principle. If, then, Massachusetts so far for- 
getsherself as toexclude from the right of suffrage | 
all persons who do not believe with my honorable 
friend who sits near me [Mr. SUMNER] on the subject 
of negro suffrage, she would lose her representation 
in proportion to that exclusion.” * - - - 
“No matter what may bethe ground of exclusion, | 
whether a want of education, a wantot property, a 
want of color, or a want of anything else, it is suffi- 
cient that the person be excluded trom the category 
of voters, and the State loses representation in pro- 
portion.” | 


Mr. Wade, in the discussion of this section, 
said: 


‘There are some reasons, and many believe good | 
reasons, for restricting universal suffrage. Lt is 
already done in Massachusetts, for instance.” * 
oe OF *Butif a State tries this rule under 
this section, she must lose, in the proportion that 
she has such persons among her inhabitants, her 
representation.” ie 


‘A critical examination of the debate in the 
Senate will establish that the views presented 
in the remarks quoted by Senators Howard | 
and Wade were concurred in or not dissented 
from by any Senator present, and that all | 
accepted the section as guarantying univer- 
sal suffrage or loss of representation as the 
penalty for its restriction or denial. | 

'he correctuess of this conclusion will so 
fully appear from the views of Senator Reverdy 
Johnson, of Maryland, that I will quote his | 
remarks. The oceasion for the remarks was 
the introduction of an amendment by Sena- 
tor Williams, of Oregon, the present Attorney 
General of the United States, who proposed to 
substitute for the words ‘elective tranchise,”’ 
inthe second section, as originally reported, 
the words ** the right to vote,’’ and to add after 
said words the words ‘‘at any election held 
under the Constitution and laws of the United 
ae or of any State.’’ To this change Mr. 
Johnson objected, and gave his reasons in the 
lollowing words: 

P ‘That part of the amendment to which I refer 
sys that Whenever the right to vote at any election 
et under the Constitution and laws of the United 
poor of any State is denied to any of the male 
pr labitants of such States being twenty-one years 
all ek &e., a deduction is to be made. Now, sir, in 
all ‘he States, certainly in mine, and no doubt in 
: ‘there are local ascontradistinguished from State | 
eee nese There are city elections, county elec- | 
on and district or borough elections, and those | 
ome len and district elections are held under 
ie ' aw of the State in which the city or county 
tions tet Or borough may be; and in those elee- 
tain’ according to the laws of the States, cer- | 
the [nudlifications are prescribed, residence witbin 
 Mmits of the locality, and a property qualifi- 








The objection was obivated by the intro- 
duction of the specific officers for which the 
male cit zens of the United States twenty-one 
years of age and inhabitants of the State must 
be allowed to vote, or the penalty of the loss 


|| of representation to be enforced, and it will be 


found that in that enumeration are ineluded 
all officers elected at what are known as na- 
tional and State elections contradistin- 
guished from local elections. The views of 
Mr. Johnson were concurred in and insisted 
on by Senator Henderson for substantially the 
same reasons, and both of them while insisting 
that it was unreasonable to carry the doctrine 
of universal suffrage into loeal as contradis- 


as 


tinguished from national and State elections, | 


yet from the arguments 
admitted that any restriction applied to the 
latter elections would necessitate a loss of rep- 
resentation, 

Having quoted largely from the debates in 
the two Houses, with a view to clearly estab- 
lish the intent and meauing of the second sec- 
tion, I desire to now present what occurred 
touching the denial or abridgment of suffrage 
by the non-payment of taxes. 

On the 8th day of June, pending the discus- 
sion of the second section of the amendment, 
Mr. Cowan, of Pennsylvania, said: 


a 


I should like to ask how those persons excluded 
are to be ascertained, how the number of them is to 
be ascertained? How is it to be determined how 
many are excluded because they have not paid a tax 
within two years in my State, and how many are 
excluded because they have not resided in a partic- 
ular district a certain length of time before voting? 
I suggest that these things seem to be of some difli- 
culty in the proper determination of this question.’’ 

And again, on the same day, Mr. Cowan 
again said: 

‘I should like to make the inquiry again how the 
abridgment, or the extent of the abridgment, is 
to be determined in the several States where it is 
abridged for non-payment of taxes, or abridged for 
non-residence, and all that kind of thing.” 

To these several inquiries no answer was 
given. No one denied the position assumed by 
Mr. Cowan, that the denial of the right to vote 
for non-payment of taxes was an abridgment 
of suffrage within the meaning of the section; 
indeed, the whole debate shows that it was such 
a res‘'riction as was forbidden by the amend- 
ment unless the State elected to suffer the pen- 
alty of loss of representation, and the trouble 
seemed to be arriving at the rule or mode of 
determining who was so deprived of the right 
to vote. Mr. Howard, it is true, stated that 
the number would be determined by the census 
at each period anterior to the reapportionment 
of representation, but this was evidently im- 


'| practicable, and has been already realized, as 


totally worthless as a rule by which to be gov- 
erned. 

However, I do not propose to consider that 
feature of the question at this time, but will 
pass on to a consideration of the intent and 
meaning of the section as it appears to me 
from the language used as connected with the 
evil to be remedied. 


WHAT IS ESTABLISHED AND GUARANTIED 
SECTION. 

The section in itself establishes a national 
standard for the exercise of the elective fran- 
chise in the several States of the Union. That 
standard is simply manhood, inhabitancy of 
the State and citizenship of the United States. 
All who possess these qualifications are entitled 
to be counted as voters, subject to the right of 
the State to deny or abridge the right thus con- 
ferred. 

The right thus conferred is also limited or 
confined to the elections for the offices named 
in the section, that is ‘‘to electors for Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United States, 
Representatives in Congress, the executive and 


BY THIS 


presented, clearly | 


| 
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judicial officers of a State. and the members 
of the Legislature thereof.’’ 

Beyond the elections for the officers named 
the section declares nothing, establishes noth- 
ing, guaranties nothing; but as to the oftices 
named, it does declare, establish, and guar- 
aunty, subject to the right of the State to deny 
or abridge, that all persons having the qualifi- 
cations named shall be allowed to vote in the 
State to which they belong. The right of the 
State to regulate suffrage in all other cases is 
in no wise affected by the section, and is only 
affected at the election named by subjecting 
the State to the loss of representation in the 
event she elects to deny or abridge the right to 
vote guarantied by the section. The question 
then is, whatis a denial or abridgment of that 
right? 

A denial of the right to vote at any or all of 
the elections named in may be 
effected in various ways. Toillustrate: it may 
be denied by a refusal to allow any male per- 
sons not thirty years of age to vote, or by a 
refusal to allow persons twenty-one years of 
age and inhabitants of the State and citizens 
of the United States to vote until they have 
beep five or ten years in the State. Inthe one 
case, it is the operation of law on the age of 
the voter that creates the denial, in the other, 
the operation of law on the term of bis resi- 
dence in the State. 

Again, a denial may exist by the operation 
of law on intelligence, as where an educational 
qualification is required, or again by the oper- 
ation of law on property, as where a property 
qualification is required. 

in all the instances given, the existence of 
the law on the one hand, and the want of age, 
residence. intelligence, or property completes 
or works the denial, for by reason of the one 
and the absence of the other, the exercise of 
suffrage is denied to persons within the rule 
declared in the section. 

Another class of cases may be stated as 
illustrating the distinctions that may and do 
obtain at this time, and which involve a third 
element in what constitutes or works a denial 
of suffrage; 7. e., not only as in the tormer 
cases stated, the existence of the law and the 
want or absence of another element as age, 
residence, intelligence, &c., but where in addi- 
tion to the secondelement, some act of the in- 
dividual is required to complete the demands 
of the rule established by the State; and under 
this head a tax qualification falls; for so far as 
the value of the tax requiried 1s concerned it 
is but a property qualification, and that quali- 
fication may vary as it does in Georgia, where 
all taxes required by law for the year previous 
to the election must be paid or the right of 
suffrage is denied—as the wealth of the voters 
vary, for the property tax, as well as the tax 
on each poll, is within the rule, and both 
where they apply to the same person must be 


the section 


| paid before the right to vote exists under the 


law. 

In one case the right to vote may cost but a 
dollar, in another $100; but in both property 
controls. ‘To the poor laborer who works for 
$150 per annum, and supports a large family 
of helpless children, the dollar is tenfold 
more burdensome than the one hundred is to 
a man of property. In the one case, wealth 
meets the demand and sutfers not by the ex- 
action ; in the other, poverty shrinks or evades 
the burden, and awakes to find that through 
his condition he is denied the ballot, a weapou 
that is cherished by poverty to protect pov- 
erty; yet though cherished and needed it must 
be lost that bread may be furnished the hungry 
and clothing the naked. 

It will be observed that I recognize as a 
denial all cases where the effect of the law in 
its operations is to work a denial, for L cannot 
understand a difference between results when 
they are the same, and as the rule laid dowa 
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in the section declares who shall vote and at 
what elections, whatever results in depriving 
any one within that rale from exercising that 
right is a denial thereof. 

hen, what is an abridgment of the right to 
vote? I answer any addition to the require- 
ments of the section is an impairing or abridg- 
ing of the right therein guaranteed. Can we 
say that a rule adopted by the State by which 
each voter must pay $100 tax before he could 
vote would not be an impairing of bis right to 
vote ; and does the fact that he complies with 
the law and pays the amount change the char- 
acter of the law, or make that just which was 
before payment unjust, or make that which is 
un abridgment, if you please to so call it, of 
his right to vote when not paid no abridgment 
when paid? 
ing confounds the nature or character of the 
law with the ability or willingness of the citi- 
zen to submit to aud comply with its demands ; 
and is totally at variance with the letter and 
spirit of the second section of the amendment. 

I understand the second section to mean 
that no additions or requirements not police 
in their character and effects shall be added 
by aState to the qualifications of a voter as 


declared in the section without incurring the | 


penalty provided, ‘Lhe only reason why re- 
quirements police in their nature and etlects 
are allowed, is that they are required to pre- 
serve and protect the purity of the ballot. The 
exercise of the elective franchise is of no value 
to the citizen without the purity of the ballot 
is preserved, and whatever is necessary to 
attain that end and that end alone, is consist- 
ent with the rule declared, and not to be held 
an abridgment of the right of the citizen. 
Krom what has preceded, the House will 


understand that | maintain that the right to || 


vote is denied in all cases where a denial results 
from the operation of the law, and that denial 
cannot be contined to that class of cases where 
the law requires an impossibility, but that the 
true testis does the person vote or not? If he 
does, itis nodenial ; if he does not because of a 
non-compliance with the State law, itisadenial ; 
that the true distinction between a denial 
of the right to vote and an abridgment of 


that right is not does the State law reduce the || 
number of voters entitled by the section to 


vote in the State, but does the State law add 
to the qualifications declared in the section, 
qualifications other in their nature and effects 
than the purity of the ballot demand. 
MEANS BY WHICH THE PENALTY IS TO BE ENFORCED. 
| will now proceed to consider the means 
whereby the penalty declared in the section is 
to be administered. 
The idea advanced in the debates that the 
facis necessary to establish the extent of the 


denial or abridgment of suffrage by the States | 


could and should be secured through the cen- 
sus is entirely erroneous. The past effort in 


that direction has signally failed, and must | 
forever fail for reasons not within the control | 


of the officials in charge of that work. No 


series of questions can accurately determine | 


even the true effect of a property qualification ; 


and if they could in 1870, and it resulted in | 


denying suffrage to five thousand in a State, 
the same would not be true in 1875; and yet, 
under the censes idea, the right of the citizen 
to vote under the second section would only 
be protected once in ten years, an absurdity 
too glaring to insist upon’ 

I submit that the only mode by which the 
facts can be ascertained is to have the number 
of votes rejected at each election named in 
the section, with the grounds of rejection care- 
fully recorded and returned, and the records 
ot the same kept subject to tke call of the two 
Houses of Congress, whenever the condition 
of the elective franchise in a State demands 
their intervention. This would give an exact 


record of the number of persons actually | 


It seems to me that such reason- | 
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denied the ballot, and coud not work evil, 
while the abridgment can be more easily 
determined, inasmuch as the law itself, as 
applied to the voters in the States, would at 


once dispose of that question ; for where there | 


is an abridgment it applies to every voter, 
and as it consists in such additional qualifica- 
tions in addition to those named in the second 
section as are not police in their nature and 
effects, Congress can enforce it from the State 
law as applied to the voters in the State. 

The adoption of this construction enables 
Congress to meet all attacks on suffrage in 
the spirit that suggested and adopted the pen- 
alty declared in the second section, and thus 
secure what was intended and desired by the 
two Houses in its adoption, and by the States 
in its ratification. 

IMPORTANCE OF THE ENFORCEMENT OF THE SECOND 
SECTION, 

If it is agreed that the States not affected 
directly by a denial or abridgment of the right 
of their own citizens to vote are ‘still deeply 
interested in the enforcement of the rule as 
to others, by reason of the undue influence 
such States would have in this House and in 


the Electoral College as compared with the | 


States that do not deny or abridge suffrage, 
then the propriety and necessity of providing 
for the enforcement of the second section—to 
say nothing of the solemn duty of the nation 
to protect the right of every male inhabitant 
of the States and citizen of the United States 


| twenty-one years of age in the enjoyment of 


the right guarantied therein—becomes sellf- 
evident. 
But in view of the coming elections this fall, 


| andthe serious consequences that may possibly 


follow the denial of suffrage by one or more 
of the States, extending possibly in its effects 


| to the control of this House in the Forty-Third |} 
Congress, and even to the determination of | 


who shall be the next Chief Magistrate of the 
nation, as well as the deep interest the States 
have and must feel in knowing how and to 
what extent this section is to be enforced, it 
becomes our solemn duty to provide by legis- 
lation at this session of Congress for its due 
enforcement. 

if such shall be the sense of this House, the 
Senate, and Executive—and thereby the States 
are put upon their guard, the citizen further 
protected in his rights, and the content of the 
country further assured—all will have cause to 
rejoice. If,on the contrary, it is deemed best 
to leave the ballot to the mercy of a partisan 
spirit that will not hesitate to deny or abridge 
it, that political power may be attained thereby, 
I can but submit, and look to the outrages that 
will inevitably follow for that reawakening that 


is, on the one hand, a terror to evil-doers, and || 


on the other the hope ofthe weak and oppressed. 


The Tariff. 
SPEECH OF TION. W. T. HAMILTON, 


OF MARYLAND, 
In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED States, 
March 20, 1872. 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, having 


resumed the consideration of the bill (I. R. No. 173 
to repeal the duty on salt— 


Mr. HAMILTON, of Maryland, said: 

Mr. Presipent: The tariff has been the 
theme of statesmen, politicians, and political 
economists for centuries. It has been used for 
all the purposes of a nation and to subserve 
the interests of individuals and classes in soci- 
ety. It has played its part in all the relations 
of society, and still promises to continue so to 
do for some time to come. There appears to 
be no diminution in the enchanting power of 
this simple word. No sooner is it named, in 


| legislation especially, before interests bec 





| nean passing through those straits, and w! 
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: ° in to 
stir to their depths, classes move with Sine 
passions flame up, and speculation and phil t, 
ophy and statistics are armed with a\] th 

available enginery of both assault and Detees 
This simple word, rather singular to an E : 
lish ear, had its origin, it is said, from the |, 
town of Tarifa, named in honor of Tarif ,, 
Malik, a Berker chief, and situated jg the 


narrowest part of the straits of Gibraltar, nq 
which commanded the trade of the Mediterrs 


ne 


ue 


. c : ; here 
the Moors in centuries past levied tribute 


passing vessels of other nations, at fixed 

As the feudal system, with its peculig 
tem of government, disappeared on the coy). 
nent of Europe, and a self-supporting military 
personal service and aids and taxes in kind 
began to give way before the establishment of 
armies and subsidies and taxes, this custom 
of the Moors brought to the minds of the 
sovereigns of Europe a very easy method of 
raising a very considerable revenue, Upon 
trial it was soon discovered that it was the 
easiest way of raising revenue, giving little or 
no discontent, because with the mass of the 
people, then, as even now, in this more cylji- 


On the 
rates, 


lr Sys 


| vated and enlightened day, the tax or tariff, 


when paid upon an article, is not separated in 
thought from the real value of the article i. 


| self, but all is mixed up in the price paid for 


it. The article is only dear or cheap in the 
mind, as it happens to be when bought, without 


| a thought or comment as to the amount of the 


tariff upon it, or whether there be any upon it 
at all. 

As I before remarked, Mr. President, the 
tariff since its origin has been applied to many 
purposes, and at times diverted almost entirely 
from its original purpose. When the Moors 
levied this tribute, and thus gave rise both to 
the custom and the name, it was done simply 
for the tribute money; and so also when it 
was first imposed in Europe, it was simply and 
purely for revenue ; it was to raise money for 
the State. No idea of protection was at al) 
involved in it; in fact no other idea than that 
of money. 

Protection in these early days stood upon 
another footing, particularly in England. It 
was no mixed idea then, of revenue and inci- 
dental protection, or of protection per se in 
laying a tariff ostensibly for revenue ; but the 
Parliament of England came to the point at 
once ; it forbid exportations, prohibited import: 
ations of special articles of manufacture or of 
the raw material, as it suited reigning inter- 
ests, or was disposed to protect or nourish ot 
encourage them. As early as Edward III it 
prohibited the export of wool and corn, and 
cattle ; and again prohibited the importation 
of woolen manufactures, silks, cotton, corn, and 
salt provisions. Protection was then regarded 
as an independent proposition, not connected 
with the raising of revenue in anywise, and 
subject to the control of the legislation of aa 
omuipotent Parliament. But as the tarif 
came into common use, and was found so va 
uable a resource of raising revenue without 
creating discontent, it was soon discovered that 
it might be put to other most effective uses. 

As commerce revived and increased and 
extended, and, with agriculture and manufac 
tures, became one of the great, and, we may 
say, rival interests of mankind, a set © 
political economists or philosophers of thal 
early day, disported themselves on the theory 
of the Balance of trade. They taught tha 
the balance of trade ought to be with eaca 
trading nation, and that that balance ought (0 
be in the precious metals, gold and silver; 
they taught that the nation that at the end * 
the trading year had no balance of gold 8 
silver in her favor was on the way to ruil: 
The only way to retain this balance was to 8°) 
more than you buy; get the balance 1” &° 
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or silver, 
— highway to both national and individ- 
ual prosperity and wealth. ) 

[hese sapient gentlemen could not conceive 
that we could export a hundred gold dollars to 
import a cotton-gin to prepare our cotton for 
market, a loom to weave It, axes to fell our 
forests, or plows to turn up our rich lands, or 
beasts to draw them, without being poorer ; 
because, forsooth, by such a transaction the | 
balance of trade might be against us in gold. | 
Sounder doctrines teach us, however, that we 
are not the poorer by such a trade; in fact, 
weare as rich as when we had the gold. be- 
cause we have its equivalents; indeed richer, 
because these equivalents, in the shape of the 
gin, loom, axes, plows, and beasts, are of more | 
material use to us than the gold, and help not 
only to add to our comforts, but both to our 
national and individual wealth. The only 
danger in the balance of trade lies in this: 
when we have nothing to exchange and no | 
money tobuy and pay for what we buy, then 
we are in debt, and like individuals must 
abide the natural results. 

But at that day there was a fanaticism upon 
this subject of a balance of trade, and indeed | 
some people yet are not rid of their fears in 
this respect. ‘The tariff was in this flurry | 
seized upon to regulate trade upon this sub- 
ject by restricting 1t. By discriminations and 
impositions in duties upon imported articles 
it was thought to secure surely and always a 
certain balance of trade, which balance would 
be represented by coin absolutely introduced | 
into the country, and where it was expected 
to remain always. ‘Thus was the tariff per- 
verted from its simple origin and purpose of 








revenue to that in addition of regulating the 
balance of trade. No sooner was this done, 
than it was perceived that in its application to 
this end it could be made a most efficient 
instrument for Protection. 

And just here, Mr. President, in comes our 
American policy, as contradistinguished from 
that of England in its early days. England, 
through the omnipotence of its Parliament, 
went directly to the core of protection. It 
classified interests; it encouraged one, it put 
down another; it protected one, and destroyed 
another. It legislated without limit upon all, 
just as the whim, caprice, passion, interest, 
‘udgment, or delusion moved the Parliament, 
or as it was moved by one class or the other. 
In illustration, at one time it prohibited the 
exportation of cattle and corn, at another time 
it prohibited the importation of either cattle, 
corn, or salt provisions. ‘The former legisla- | 
tion was intended for the benefit of the manu- | 
facturing interests, and the latter was intended | 
forthe benefit of the agricultural interests; and | 
yet all was, according to a fair intent, a brutal 
Outrage upon both interests. 

But, Mr. President, in the United States we 


have no such omnipotent powers of legislation || 


in Congress under the Constitution, and no such 
power is conferred upon Congress whereby it 
may go down into the States to regulate or 
affect there the industries of our people by 
prohibitions either upon exports or imports. 
Therefore, our people who believe in the doc- 





‘rine of protection, and upon whose belief or 
the sincerity thereof | am not passing, seize 
Upon the tariff as the proper means, indeed 
‘he only means by which they may, to a very 
Considerable extent, carry out their views. 
Now we see how we stand. First, the prim- 
ary and only object of the tariff was revenue. 
“eXt it Was perverted bya fulse theory to that 
lor revenue and to adjust the balance of trade. 
ad next and last, and in this country, to that 
‘ revenue and protection. 
Mr. President, as soon as the tariff began to 
applied to the purposes of protection, both 


fo 
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retain it, and prohibit all exporta- | in Europe and in this country, two diverging 
If this were done, then you were || 


schools of politicians arose, directly antagon 
izing each other upon almost every question 
of general doctrine and of detail upon this 
subject; the one for protection, and the other 
for free trade. The battle has been fought 
upon a hundred fields, and is being fought up 
to the present time, each side supported with 
great ability; the former in the great strife 
having the advantage of the latter, inasmuch 
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Suppose again one having a furnace at Iron 


‘|| Mountain, Missouri, and there was neither ore 
nor a furnace east of the Alleghanies, would 


as the firstcan make its appeals to special and || 


powerful class interests, who can concentrate 
withouttrouble their mighty influences, not only 
upon the legislative departments of Govern- 


ment, but can most forcibly impressitself upon | 


the common prejudices of a very large mass 
of people; while the influences of the latter 
are so diffused and so general in its effects 
that it cannot strike sutticiently hard at any 


| one point so as to create or arouse a determ 


| ined interest or feeling. 


| 








| apiece. 


The prejudices and 
selfishness of class interests, of locality and 
of nationality, are all brought to bear with 
power in favor of the former and against the 
latter; while the latter can only rely upon the 
quiet, almost unperceived and pointless good 
that is quietly and beneficently diffused among 
the many. 

It is said, Mr. President, that these ques- 
tions involve all kinds of embarrassments ; 
that while they are most difficult to understand, 
they are still more difficult to apply to the 
practical details of actual trade, and that in 
any case, and under whatever policy, certain 
injury will come to some. 

This may be so; but it does appear to me 


| that these troubles are more imaginary than 
| real, and that in coming to conclusions upon 
| an examination of that subject, original prin- 


ciples, which are near and true to nature, ought 
to govern, rather than the artificial inventions 
of selfish men. Protection, in the common 
acceptation of the word, as used upon this 
question, what is it, and what does it mean? 
Protection, pure and simple, what is it? An 
individual desires to manufacture or grow a 
commodity, but discovers that he is not able 
to do.so and sell it at the price at which the 
same commodity brought from abroad is then 
selling forin the community. He accordingly 
comes to Congress and so represents the fact. 
Whereupon Congress imposes a tariff upon the 


foreign commodity sufficiently large to justify | 


like to sell his iron to the people of New York 
or east of the mountains, but he finds that the 
cost of transportation from lron Mountain to 
the point of sale would be so great that he 
would not be able to sell it for anything like 
as low as the price at which the p: ople were then 
buying itfrom abroad. He would also come to 
Congress and ask that a tariff sutticiently high 
might be put upon the iron imported and then 
used by the peup'e, so that he mizht be able 
to transport his this great way and be able to 
sell it to the people ol the sea-bourd at a fair 


| prott ; and so with the individuals who asked 


| Congress to put a tariff of 327 


| individuals, 


this individual in going into the manufacturing | 


or growing of the same, by increase of the | 


price to that extent, or by so restricting the 


have the more for sale at that increased price or 
measurably less, but still so as to sustain him. 
Further in illustration of the principle, sup- 
pose some enterprising individual living, say, 
among the mountains of Vermont, should build 
himself an orangery at considerable expense in 


order to grow oranges by artificial heat and || 


culture, together with the sunshine they do at 
times get there, and finds that he can produce 
them with a fair profit at twenty-five cents 
He comes to Congress and advises 
that body of the fact, and asks it to impose a 
tariff upon all imported oranges sufficiently 
high so as to enable him to seil his at twenty- 
five cents apiece. 

Mr. MORRILL, of Vermont. If it will not 
interrupt the Senator I should like to ask him 
whether he would not be willing to supply us 
with free coal in order that we might raise free 
orauges in Vermont? [ Laughter. | 

Mr. CONKLING. And also how he knows 
there isever any sunshine there? [ Laughter. } 

Mr. HAMILION, of Maryland. I will an- 
swer the Senator. Coal may enter into the 
supply of oranges in the creation of artificial 
heat, and [ will say, in order that we may 
have fair play all around, give us free oranges 
and we will give you free coal. [Laughter. ] 





| what is called protection. 


| restrict consumption. 
| to buy two oranges for four cents and not be 


50 upon Bes- 


| Semer steel rails; they came and said that they 
| could not manufacture tuem with profit with 


less than this, for steel rails were, at the time, 
bought for a sum not much more than this 
tariff itself; and soon could the system be illus- 
trated. Thisis all well enough for the one who 
grows the oranges or manufactures the iron 
ur steel rails; but how is it with the persons 
who are to buy the oranges, the iron, and the 
steel rails? They are made to pay tribute; 
true, but not to the Government ouly, but to 
and therefore to that extent it is 
tribute without any value received by those 
paying ; itis atribute paid to the Moors as 
they pass by their fortifications built by the 
law, on their way to get what they want for 
their daily use. 

Protection! What does it mean? It must 
mean Restriction if it means anything that is 
practical. Protection, in its meaning and in 
the significance that protectionists would give 
to it, must, to be effective in the results of its 
policy, accomplish two things: either entirely 
torbid the importation of certain foreign com- 
modities, or by imposing such high tariff rates 
upon them as to put it out of your power to 
buy them or they to seli to you; or if able, 
you are to buy them at an advanced price, 
This, of course, is Restriction. Even in the 
latter case, where, though you are able to buy, 
but at an advanced price, it is still Restriction 
as much soin principle as where you are not 
permitted to buy at all. Advanced prices 
A child may be able 


able to buy one for five cents, not having 
the money, and oranges are scarce and high 
because of the heavy duty. A housekeeper 


might buy two pounds of coffee for thirty 
sale of the foreign commodity that he may || 


cents where he would buy but one were it 
twenty-five cents a pound, 

This, then, is a Restric:ion upon trade. The 
antagonizing principle to this is Freedom, 
free will, free action, freedom from restraint, 
from a restraint that undertakes to prevent 
me from buying with the money acquired by 
my labor where I choose, what I choose, and 
upon the terms I choose. If | should want an 
orange from Havana, why not have it? It L 
should want sugar or tobacco trom Havana, 
why not have it? And that, too, without the 
interposition of this great Government in reg- 
ulating the price to be paid for it, in order 
that certain other individuals may have the 
advantage of a monopoly of sale or the ben- 
efit of increased prices under the name of 
Is there any merit 


| in such a policy as this, that would oblige @ 


citizen to buy from me an article at a fair 
price when he could buy the same from an- 
other for much less and have money left for 
other objects of purchase? 

Is such a principle right in a Government 
claiming to be free, and where the primary 
object is claimed to be the benefit of man, 


| and where he is supposed to be secure in the 


full.enjoyment of the fruits of his toil and 
in deriving from it all the benefit and hap- 
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piness he can? Is this protection the golden 
thought that has been rioting upon the com- 


mon mind for centuries and for so many 
yen in thie country? It is a finely formed, 
rotund, imovressive, seductive word, gaudily, 


nay richly atuired, vailed even as the Prophet 


of Khorassan, but when stripped it presents 


features narrow and contracted, repulsive with 
low cunning, morbid selfishness, and base 
Instinet There is nothing in it broad, nor 
good nor benevolent, nor liberal. 


but how otherwise, Mr. 
this! 


zed to this principle ot protect on. 


President, with the 
reverse of all The free action of man 
nS antagon 
Ire eto Duy where you please, where you cun 
getthe most for vour money, or the best to 
please you, with no Government or Govern- 


ment ollicials to interfere with your wiil or the 


free use of your money! ‘There is elasticity 
and invigorating power in such a thought as 
this, for it is near to the aspirations of a free 
man and true to the nature of things, as they 


are formed by laws more general, more cer- 
tain, and more just, than are the laws made by 
Such a him out of the 
Government, and 
work to their mutual ad- 
and to the general advantage of man- 


- 


itn thought puts 


leading-strings ot makes 


lnbor and volition 
vantage 


kind, 
Contrast 


verfect 
[ rhest 
orsystem, Restriction. Choosing between them 
how cana fair, liberal mind hesitate as to which 


should 


man, with his 
make his labor bring ms 


this free action of 
right to 
possible reward, with that other policy 


prevail ina Government where some 


knowledge and sense of freedom did once pre- 
vail, and is not yet, | hope, entirely extin- 
guished, and where we are even now endeavor- 
Ingto impress in theory the general principles 
of liberty with all our bad practices against it? 
One thoroughly imbued with the true principles 
of our Government, and possessing a correct | 
knowledge of the natural rights of man, with a | 
realizing sense that the nearer we keep to 
them in the administration of Government, 
consistent with the paramount duties we owe 


Government and the people, cannot help but 
prefer treedom of trade as against restraint 
of trade. 

When we look at the industries of the 
world, and see how they have been harassed 
in every way that the rapacity, the selfishness, 
the ignorance, or the wickedness of man could 
devise; whilst it is amazing to behold the 
wrongs done through so many long centuries, 
it is at the same time a great wonder, with our 
great experience and with the spirit of agita- 


tion now prevailing, that some great inter- 
national scheme has not been set on foot to 
correct the legion of abuses that shackle 


trafic. It is worried as the cat worries the 
rat. Irom the time the goods are put upon 
ship-board for transportation, and before, there 
is One continued worry until they at last reach | 
the consumer, They are harassed and worried 
from the beginning, and at every step they | 
take, by freight, insurance, towage, wharf- 
age, inspection, appraisements, imposts, stor- 
age, drayage, and the ‘ general-order busi- | 
ness,’’ or what may now, for short, be mest | 
appropriately called ‘* Leetage,’’ until by the | 
time they reach the consumer the value of the | 
original article is lost in the swollen propor. | 


tions of price made up by these things, and | 


which by that time have become so high and 
expensive, by reason of these, that a large mass 
of consumers find it beyond their limited means 
to buy. 
In fact, from the time the article leaves the 
hand of the producer or manufacturer, ready- | 
made for consumption, along the highway of 
trade, until it finally reaches the consumer at | 
every narrow strait of its course, thereare found 
organized banditti demanding tribute. This 


Mr. Hamilton. 
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is a strong word, and may be too strong to be 
applied civilly to the people who are insisting 
upon aduty or tribute upon it. Callthem, then, 
Moors, forasmuch as they were a cultivated, 
educated, refined, industrious, and wealthy 
people, and no offense, therefore, can be taken 
for the illustration of a system by our own 
class who do like things in substance and in 
principle, but in a somewhat different but not 


less exceptionable form, while at the same time | 


possessing no superior merit in anything ex- 
cept possibly in their religious faith, but cer- 


tainly in nowise in their acts, either as a body || 


or as individuals, in this one respect. 

lhis clamor for tribute or for duties, as they 
stand upon the narrow straits of commercial in- 
the producer and consumer, 
is not a whit less wrong in morals or in poli- 
tics or in religion than was the exercise of | 
the robber power of the Moor upon the shores | 
of the straits of Gibraltar in compelling the 
commerce of Christian nations to pay tnbate 
to him. 

But, Mr. President, while all this in theory | 
is demonstrated to be right, and the freedom of 
trade conceded to be the greatest blessing man- 
kind could enjoy, just here comes the trouble 
in our own country as well as in all other | 
nations. Revenue must be raised to support 
the Government. The established policy of 
this country is to raise the main portion of it 
by duties upon foreign merchandise, and here 
first begins the complication, and that which 
gives to us our greatest difficulty upon this all- 
important subject. True, itought not to be so, | 
but advantage is taken of it by the friends of 
the protective policy, while at the same time 
the counsels of its opponents are not always 
directed by wisdom. 

To the extent, therefore, that revenue is | 
required for the support of the Government is 
the freedom of trade embarrassed and the 
policy of restraint to that extent established. 
It being the settled policy of: the country to 
raise revenue in this way, trade must be in- 


tercourse between 


| cumbered as all other property generally is by 
to organized society, the better for both the || 


| ceding that revenue must be raised in this way. 


the current modes of taxation. Upon this | 
ground, then, the friends of the proteetive 
policy and their antagonists meet, both con- 


Here the divergence soon comes, the former 
being more intent upon protecting interests 
than in raising revenue. Here is a broad field | 
opened up for the application of their policy | 


| and principles, and here is where all their | 


| . . ~ r = i 
| upon dutiable goods of the value of $459,597,- | 


enginery is brought into requisition. | 

The revenue collected from duties for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1871, amounted to | 
$202,446,673 23, and this sum was collected 


057 86. It must be manifest that in the imposi- 


| tion and adjustment of these duties the friends 


| 
| 





| ufactured by them, and low upon all others. 


of the protective policy are keenly alive to the 
objects of this policy, and as they are studied | 
and perfectly understood by them in all their 
ramitications of class interests, they never fail 
to use this taxing power to promote all their 
ends. Under this taxing power, and ostensi 
bly with a view to raise revenue, they have | 
four modes of reaping the fruits of their pol- | 
icy and of imposing it upon the country; and | 
they are as follows: 

First. By exempting from duty all those | 
articles that enter into their own consump- 
tion. 

Second. By discriminating duties, putting 
them high upon the articles produced or man- | 


Third. By what is called a free list, putting 
the articles upon it which do not come into 
competition with their own, in order to have 
a reduced revenue from these sources, that it 
would be required to be increased upon the 
articles that do come into competition with 
their own. 
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| of special interests are practical wrone 
| the people, and in principle altogether wre, 
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Fourth. By large expenditures 
large revenues, in order that hieh rates af 
duties may be required and imposed. 

When we consider that revenye 
primary object of this species of tax 
these schemes to pervert it tothe sub 


Gemandine 


18 the 
ation, all 
Servier 

> Upon 


There can be no question but that 
the Constitution the object of this spec 
taxation is revenue ; it must mean taxation 
nothing more, nothing less. It cannot, jy the 
philosophy and nature of things, mean tho 
you lay this tax to protect, or, if you please, 
encourage certain named branches of jndy. 
try, and not to raise revenue. If no elites 

were required, and you possessed the pow 

under the Constitution, [ apprehend a fay dir. 
ferent system would prevail. Then the sys, m 
of protection would be a question » re and 
simple, not embarrassed by duties for revennes 
but the legislatio. of the country would oo 
directly to the main question itself, whether 
any or what commodities should be impor | 
at all, and under what restraints, if any, they 
should be allowed to be imported. ‘This would 
open up a broad field for legislation, where th» 
theories of protection could be carried out to 
their greatest extent, and where the industries 
productions, and energies of the citizen would 
be unhappily placed under the control of 
Congress. Fortunately for the country, forty. 
nately for her great industrial interests, no such 


under 
nder 


C3 oi 


| power has ever been exercised or claimed asq 


distinct substantive power under the Constit 
tion. 

Mr. President, as our imports increase with 
our increasing population, and our revenues 
increase to an extent not required for the sup 
port of the Government, the friends of the 


l- 


| protective policy will see that they are not 
| injured by a reduction of the duty in order 
| to reduce the revenue. 


One or more or all 
of the four modes of maintaining this policy to 
which I have referred will be resorted to by 
these people. 

One of the most insinuating and one of the 
most dangerous modes to effect their purposes 
is the establishment of a free list; that is, to 
admit free of duty all imports that do not come 
into competition with their interests, and there: 
fore so reduce the revenue by means of this 
free list as to oblige us to keep up the duties 
upon all the articles coming into competition 
with their own. We already see the |ine of 
policy well defined in the numerous printed 
petitions daily presented, praying that duves 
may be taken off of commodities not produced 
in this country. A tree list ought, therefore, 
to be watched ; it is neither in the letter nor 
spirit of a revenue tariff; it is entirely in the 
interest of protection. A free list of every: 
thing is one thing; a free list of certain aril 
cles is quite another thing ; and these articles 
selecied for the very purpose of diminishing 
revenue and casting the production of it upoa 
others. 

And I am surprised, Mr. President, to find 
revenue reformers, gentlemen who are entirely 
opposed to the doctrines and practices of pro- 
tection, give their ready assent to this very worst 
feature of protection. ‘To illustrate it: We 
derived from duties for the last fiscal year 
within a fraction of $203,000,000. If this sum 
be required to be raised in the future trom 
customs for the support of the Government, 
then how do we stand? ‘Take tea and coffee 
for examples, articles not produced in this 
country, and therefore not in competition with 
any. lor the year ending the 30th day 0 
June, 1871, $8,380,762 93 was raised poe 
tea, and $10,979,980 08 upon coffee, making 
an aggregate revenue from these articles alou¢ 
of $19,360,743 01. Put these upon the free 


list, and you must make up the deficiency by 
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ad, 47 it upon other articles, say cottons, || that reason New England casts a solid vote to || ing growth and power of unshackled trade. I 


: <. leather, iron, steel, and glass, in all 


exempt it from duty. Anthracite coal, which || do not fear with our wonderful resources fair 
enters into common household consumption competiti on with the world. Nature happily 
everywhere east of the Alleghanies, has no |} is self-adjusting. Nature is more constaut 
competitor for this saad no revenue can || than legisl The former is fixed in the 


slation, 
. . . . . > S, . 
be raised from this source, and it is now free || order of all things; the latter the mere re- 


choir varieties of manufacture, and other prime 
a cessities Of life. Take, again, other articles 
: produced here : and are in c mMpetition 
pe 1 ett +) sugar in all its varieties of manu- 
aor " rice, and bituminous coal. Tor 








upon facture, salt, | from duty, and has been for some time. flection of man, and gene rally in his most 
ne the fiscal year ending 1871— | New England manufacturers want to get | selfish mood. The great laws of living and 
indey cysar, and the manufactures thereof, yielded the free coal from Nova Scotia, but do they in || of social and political or civil intercourse 
es of GUM Of -sevsercerersevnesscrsscnsenososstocrncnseoseces ve + Bre at t | turn propose to give to the producers of bitu- | are fixed in general principles too sacred to be 
la Salt 1'320'813 23 || Minous coal in the Allegh: i mountains free || trifled with by the passions, the selfishness, 
in th Coal 538,135 72 goods? You propose to take the duty off of and errors of men. Interference with them 
thes : mene eaeeretay bituminous coal. Will you take it off of || and their natural and philosophical relations 
lease Aggregate revenue from these articles $37,089,154 27 | Bessemer steel rails, or other rails out of which | and results is a crime against society. 
nd iy nies Pe the railroads are constructed to convey this | There can be no healthy legisls ation upon 
i These four articles alone produce one sixth || very coal to a salable market? Nay, so far || this question of competition among indus- 
eee of the whole revenue from customs. Put these || from this, at a late session of Congress you || tries and their infinite and delicate details. 
r dif. upon the free list, and you must make up the || were unjust enough to impose a duty of $27 50 || There is not wisdom enough in Government, 
stem x, ficiency by raising it upon other articles, say || a tonon Bessemer steel rails. You do not pro- || nor is there that unselfish sense of justice in 


e and upon woolens, silks, cottons, paper, tin, hides, 
“ing, fish, fruits, fax, and hemp, and _ . 
like articles. It is proposed to take it off ¢ 
coal and salt. Why not off of sugar and rice? 
The reason for one is a reason for the others. | 
lake it off of tea and coffee, and put it on | 
the prime necessities of life? A child may 
without either, but upon a cold, raw day | 


pose to take it off of iron that goes so largely 
into the construction of railroads, engines, and | 
carriages, and into the construction of canal- 
boats, by which this coal is put into market. 
You do not propose to take the duty off of 
soap for the miner to wash, oil for his lamp, 
iron and steel for his pick, leather for his 


man as a legislator, to justify it in undertaking 
to adjust the relations of competition in this 
respect, so that each shall at last have his 
rightful share or profit. It always has and 
always will end in failure and the infliction of 
positive wrong upon some one. A system 
that must in its existence inflict wrong must 


s 
} 
} 





othe do shoes, woolens and cottons for his clothes, to- || itself be wrong. 
al its little body ought to be clad in good warm || bacco for his comfort. Not at all. All these | Individual interest, individual power, indi- 
tries raiment, and its little feet in good water-tight || great, powerful interests are against this small || vidual energy, with a Government to protect 
vou shoes. A laboring man may do without either, || one now struggling under its burdens for an || him in the enjoyment and just exercise of 
1 of hut to stand his daily work he ought to be well || existence; the big fish eating up the little || these, is what is required to advance the true 
feta. clad against cold and wet. Better, if a duty || ones. Thisis a small interest, “contined as yet || interests of all. 
such is to go anywhere, put it upon those articles || to a small locality, having no political signifi- || Behold, Mr. President, a continent of States 
lasa you may do without than upon those you must || cance or power, and it must perish if sucha || around you! We have every variety of cli- 
stitu- have in order to subsist. || policy can destroy it. You oppress it with all || mate and soil, and we may say almost every 
So talve it off of sugar, salt, rice, coal, and || kinds of burdens. You increase, with your || variety of production and of manufacture. 
with such like articles, and put it on other equally || high tariff upon all articles entering into con- || Under the Federal Constitution we have un- 
onues meritorious ones to make up any deficiency, sumption with it, the cost of production and || shackled trade between all these States. With- 


such as woolens, cottons, hides, skins, leather, 


of transportation, and you put this interest, || out this Constitution it would not have been 


So with your shipping interests, once the 


’ the andsuch likearticles. Onecannot fail atonce to || with all these oppressive burdens upon it, upon || sa. ‘Tariff laws and restraints upon trade 

not observe where a free list carries you ; it carries || the sea-board in competition with foreign coal || would, with the sentiment now prevailing as 

order you into exce ptions, arbitrary se lections, into | not oppressed by a single farthing of taxation. || to our intercourse with other nations, have 

r all discrimination, and all to end in rank injustice || Fair play is a jewel; and is the selfishness and || been established in all the States. Can you 

ey to to the cousumer and to no small number of || iniquity of such a system to be endured by a || fora moment imagine the contrast between 

0 by producers. || just people. | our present happy system of unrestrained trade 
; Ihere should be a free list, I admit, but it || 


| and the other system restrained and shackled, 


f the should be founded upon some general, sensi- 


ble, and equitable rule—not upon that of 






|| world, 


pride of the country and the envy of the 
Like causes produce like effects. It 


with all its attendant mischiefs and wrongs? 
Think of it in this respect, of this great con- 





is, ¢0 arbitrary selection as a class interest may || is but a single interest, confined to locality, || tinent of States, larger than Europe, and see 
come determine. In my judgment, only such arti- |) and were it possessing no political power, || how true nature is to itself. In New England 
here cles ought to be put upon the free list that || and but little even there. Arrayed against it || you have manufactories not because it is pecu- 
h will not bear a duty large enough to justify are great and powerful interests which are felt || liarly adapted to them, for a more temperate 
ities the expense and trouble of imposing and col- | in every part of the country, and which, with climate, in fact, hot climates are better adapted 
‘ition lecting it. Then tax all besides ; make no in- || combinations of sympathizing interests, con- || to manufacturing purposes, for days are 
e of ‘ vidious distinctions or exemptions, for as soon || trol to a large extent the legislation of the || longer, less fuel and light are required, labor is 
inted as you begin to distinguish between one mer- || country. | cheaper, everything is cheaper, and hot coun- 
uties itorious article and another, youembark upon || The iron, copper, lumber, cordage, and |! tries have been in the far past the great nurse- 
uced a sea of trouble; but taxing all you will be || hemp interests are too strong with their com- || ries of manufactures. Why not so in these 
tore, able to reduce upon all, and this most desir- || binations for this single interest, and therefore || States? Why not the manufactures of New 
* nor able result with a requisite revenue is what the || these are protected by legislation, and the ship- || England in the South? ‘There is no law ot 
n the country now demands. ping interest sacrificed to this clamor, power, | man to interpose against it. The climate, the 
very: But, Mr. President, allow me to call the || selfishness, and greed. Every article of pro- || sun and the soil settled that question for the 
aril: atiention of the Senate to another mode, and || duction or of manufacture either in the shape || time, and, until by the great increase of popu- 
icles itis the first one in the order I have named || of labor or of materials going into ship building, || lation other relations are naturally established. 
hing them, by which the friends of protection pro- || and with every article so heavily taxed how |} We know that one suffers from local com- 
upou pose to sustain themselves, and it is the most || can we expect to build ships to compete with || petition. A furnace having the coal and ore 
selfish of all the modes. Itis that of exempt- || the cheap: built ships of other countries upon | right by it has necessarily the advantage of 
) find ing from duty all articles that enter into the con- || the high seas, where there is no power of legis- || one distantly sifuated from either or both 
irely sumption of certain interests. ‘This policy . | lative protection, and where the wind and the || coal and ore. One near the market has the 
pro 


the big fish eating up the little ones; the grea 


waves are alone to be encountered, and where || advantage of the one 
worst produce ‘rs Or manufacturers eating up ee 


competition in its broadest sense has its highest || things left 


further from it, yet these 
alone adjust themselves without the 








we a ler ones. Take for example the article || application without any danger of legislative | interference of Government. 
year of bituminous coal, about which you hear so || interference? | in the first place, a wise man will not build 
sum much now said; and I take it because I know | As our ship is put upon the stocks, and as || his furnace far from his fuel or ore, and if he 
from something about it; it being a very large in- || bolt after bolt is driven in its construction, | does, you may be sure he has compensating 
nent, terest in my section of Maryland. This coal || and as it assumes its proportions, so along || advantages. Where the ‘same branches of 
offee comes into competition with that of Nova || with it keep pace the like proportions of taxa- industries exist and flourish under local dis- 
this Scotia, and with no other foreign coal. It is || tion, and when finished it is sent abroad upon || advantages, there must be equalizing influ- 
with hot used generally for ordinary household pur- the high seas ladened down with the burdens || ences. A furnace upon the western slope of 
y ol poses at any distance from the mines, but is || of taxation to meet in successful competition I] the Alleghanies might find it difficult to trans- 
pod used almost altogether for generating steam, | the ships of other nations built under a differ- ] port its iron over long lines of railway to the 
KIDS and is so use dentirely in NewEngland. There- || ent policy. It cannot be, according to the | Atlantic sea-board, and there to come into 
one fore, New England wants it free from duty, || nature of things, and therefore the wholesale \ competition with iron either manufactured 
free becanse it goes into the cons sumption of her || destruction of this great interest. | there or brought there by water transportation, 
y by great mauufacturing establishments; aud for '! Mr. President, I have no fears of the bound- '! being cheaper than that by rail; butit would be 
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equally difficult for iron to bear transportation 
from the sea-board over the Alleghanies to 
come into competitron with iron made there. 
How could Government interpose to regu- 
late these apparent disadvantages in manufac- 
producti ns? ‘| hey are prohibited 
from doing it within the limits of the United 
States. The same principles that apply here 
1 as a true policy would interdict any in- 


tert 


tures or 


rence by Government, apply to all pro- 
ductions and manufactures wherever produced 
or made; Government under- 


tnukes to intermeddle with them for the purpose 


and whenever 


of viving legislative advantages to individuals 
or Classes, it is not ouly sure to entail injuries 
upon other individuals and classes, us | think 
| have already shown, but general injury upon 
the country at large 

lake “ayvain, Mi 
cles, both prime and what | may choose to call 
the sec ondary necessities of lite, and the rev- 
enue they yieid: 


President. these great arti 


Sugar, and the manufactures thereof... $33,693,397 51 
Pen hinchesishains ae 


Coll « a : . 10,979,080 U8 
ait. . cece 1,576,837 SI 
Ried ; a aeniseatundes 1,321,813 23 
Krai , 3,428,,06 46 
Cottons, aud manutauctures ol 10,775,522 14 
Wool, and wanulactures ot 33,600,729 SO 
Silk, and inmanutactures of 17,967,214 80 


Fiax, and mauutactures of.. : . 6 
Leather, and manufactures of.. 
(lass, and inanutactures of sie 
lron and steel, and mwanutactures of 
Lead, 


$98,578 23 
3,859,992 07 
2,464,477 67 
18,682,145 44 
1,869,724 3 


nN i 538,135 72 
Aggregate revenue from these fif- 
teen articles..... 


eveeee-$1090,477,017 7: 


year ending June 30, 1871, was, as I have hith 
erto stated, $202,446,673 32, showing the im- 
portant fact that $155,500,000 were collected 
from these fifteen articles, leaving but $46,- 
500,000 to be collected trom the numerous 


other articles liable to duty to make up the | 


whole amount of revenue derived from duties 
for that vear. 

Now, Mr. President, the simple proposition 
is again presented which of these fifteen im- 
upon the free list. 
Which shall you pick in their order as to merit 
to go free of duty? Shall you pick sugar and 
manufactures of, einbracing molasses, &c.; or 
rice, 


ortant articles shall go 


tea and coffee, or cottons, wooleus, flax 
and manufactures of, glass, iron, leather and 
or bituminous coal; or shall 
all, for they are alle qually meritorious, enter- 
ing into general consumption, and are either 
of primary or secondary necessity; or shall 
and thus all help to make up the re 
quired amount of revenue, and thus equalize 
Aa8 lar as pract cable the burdens of each ; and 
thus avoiding what is so much desired in a 
correct public sense, a discriminating act of 
injustice against or will you, as it is 
proposed, put those articles which are of but 
secondary the free list, and 


manuutacturers of, 


neither, 


some; 


necessily upon 


put the burden of the taxation from which 
they are relieved upon the articles of prime 
necessity ? 


But it may be and is said that the revenue | 


now raised annually from customs duties is 
more than is required for the legitimate wants 
of the Government. [| admit it. We can do 
with much less. A reduction of expenditures 
is required, and a large reduction without 
detriment to the service can be made and in 
almost every Department of the Government 
and every branch of the service. A reduction 
of expenses ought of course to that extent 
secure a reduction of the revenue, and there- 
fore a reduction of duties and other taxes. 
But in making this reduction the same gen- 
eral principles to which | have adverted, and 
which I would enforce, would apply here. 
Reduce upon all. 


The Tariff—Mr. Hamilton. 


or exempt it altogether, and let it remain upon 
others, is a favoritism in legislation and a 
wrong in taxation that never can commend 
itself to the just consideration of the objects 
of taxation for the support of Government. 
When you go beyond this, and enter into the 
economy of sumptuary laws, and of that 
broader field still, that of regulating and con- 
trolling the industries of men, then other prin- 
ciples apply; but as it is not pretended that 
any direct effort to these latter objects is at 
all contemplated, there is no occasion for say- 


ing anything more than | have already said | 


respecting them. 

Mr. President, I propose now to call the 
attention of the Senate to another branch of 
this subject. It has always been surprising to 
me how measurably unconscious the consumers 
of the country are as to the amount of taxes 
they do really pay to the Government in the 
shape of duties; and as to the unascertained 
but still vast amount paid to the manufacturer 
or producer by reason of the enhanced prices 
of the domestic articles caused by the duty, 
they appear to be utterly unconscious, espe- 
cially when we reflect how plain it must be 
when understood and considered. 

The value of the foreign merchandise im- 
ported into this country for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1871, which was liable to duty and 


| went into consumption amounted to $459, 


| 597,057 86. 


a =|! in other words, the people are 
The whole revenue collected for the fiscal 1] 


Yhis amount of foreign merchan- 
dise was imported, sold to and consumed by 
the people for the last past-fiscal year. Upon 
this amount of merchandise was collected the 
round sum of $202,446,673 32 as revenue; or, 
obliged to 
pay this duty of $202,446,673 32 before they 
can get these articles of merchandise worth 
$459,597,057 86; so that when they come to 
buy for consumption this merchandise costs 
the people $662,043,731 18. 

Beside, the duty thus collected was paid in 
gold, which commanded an average premium 
of twelve per cent. during the year 1871, and 
therefore in currency there was paid for this 
$459,597,057 86 worth of merchandise the 
sum of $226,740,272 11, just about half the 
value of the merchandise. And beside, too, 
the intermediate merchants, who had to pay 


| this vast sum of money from hand to band 


from the time it left the custom-house until it 


finally reached the consumer, could not afford | 
to advance it without a reasonable 


interest 
or profit on it. So that when the consumer 
comes to buy he must not only pay this duty, 
but he must pay interest upon it from the 


time it was paid over to the Government by | 


the importer until he comes to consume it. 

These intermediate people borrow the money 
to pay this duty or take it out of their business 
or capital, and this use of their money toust, 


in the economy of things, be paid for by some | 


body, and that somebody is necessarily the 


consumer, or else the business is not conducted | 


upon the fixed laws of trade, and these people 
must break or at least not prosper. This in 
terest or profit upon the mouey thus advanced 
by the merchants to pay the duty will not, in 
my judgment, be less than five per cent., and 
it may be considerabiy more, so that we have 


| in addition the sum of from eleven to fifteen 


million dollars to be paid by the consumer on 
account of the tax or duty itself, without ref- 


erence at all to the merchandise or its value. 


The average tax or duty, then, to be paid by 
the consumer upon this merchandise would 
be fifty per cent., or within a fraction of it. 
lifty per cent. is an enormous tax upon the 
right or privilege, just as you please to have it, 
to buy what you want in order to enjoy life, or 
to live atall. Pitty per cent. is the one half, 


/and applied to your other affairs in the shape 
| of taxation would present a spectacle indeed. 


Reduce it upon one article |! When you pay one per-cent. upon the assess- 
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able value of your property there is murm, 

ing, and, in times of money stringency ae 
complaints. That Government that’ wy, id 
undertake to take directly from the — 
one third of the wheat and corn, or lene 
or cotton raised, or one third of the flocks ¢. 


; ; K8, fi 
the support of the Government, would i 
so broken and scattered that its Pieces never 

2CeS Never 


could be found. 
And yet this is really and practically ¢, 


ne 
; 
lat go 


far from creating discontent it is regarded and 


upheld by many as a cardinal virtue in tay, 
tion. See how plain this can be made ia 
brought home to the common incidents of iif 
A farmer wants to buy five dollars’ worth of 
this merchandise. I am now speaking of j, 
real untaxed value. The duty upon ii | 
filty per ceut, he must therefore take $7 5y ; 
order to get it; you get five dollars’ real wor) 
50 worth of tax ~ 
duty. You can go to the custom: house or to 
the vessel at your docks and buy your five do). 
lars’ worth of merchandise from the mM porting 


I ig 
elng 
i 


| merchant and pay him tor it, but you eanyo: 


move until you pay to the Government official! 
32 50, the tax or duty upon it, 

Now what does this really do? You take 
two sheep of your flock worth $2.50 a jeca 
to pay for your merchandise, and one to pay 
your tax of $2 50 upon it. Without the duty 
you would have your third sheep at home, or 
you could have so much more merchandise 
for it; and so on, if you want $100 worih of 
merchandise you must have $150 to pay for 
it; one hundred dollars to the vender of jj, 
and fifty tothe Government. Surely this does 
appear to be a large sum of money to pay for 
so small atransaction. ‘The consumers in the 
country do not go to the custom: house to buy, 
but their merchants do, or buy from those wo 
do, and when they sell this merchandise from 
their counters at home they sell it for what it 
has really cost them with this protit added; 
if they do not the bankrupt law 1s their right 
ful heritage, and they will have united with 
their experience as merchants a very possible 
knowledge of the mysterious workings of this 
law. 

OrI will present it in another view. One 
of your common farmers realizes say 31,000 
fromthe salable products of his farm annu- 
ally. Wecan certainly estimate that at least 
3600 of this will be required at present ruling 
rates to purchase manufactured or other arti: 


| cles not produced by him, tor the use of his 


family and to earry on his farming operations. 
If these articles are of those imporied or are 
of those affected by the imported ones which 
he is obliged to purchase, we know that he 
pays $600 fur what he ought to get for 340 
if they were not taxed. ‘I'he fifty per cent. 
duty upon them makes this difference. 50 
that we see here the rate of taxation ts 
farmer pays. How enormous and oppressive 
itis! Wathout this he would have his 5200 
put to other uses or have the additional quantly 
ot merchandise for his enjoyment aud con 
tort. How can we be blind to the gnawing 
rapacity of sucha system of taxation, til tat 
we are to be exempt entirely from taxaliv', 
but that our efforts should be directed con 
stantly toward a modification and moderatioa 
ot so severe a system. 

There is no fancy in this, no speculation 
but all a plain, substantial fact. 

It may be said that this extraordinary ‘ax 
is only one of a class, and is paid only por 
consumption, and by some, too, only upo! 
articles of foreign consumption, and not upoe 
tangible or substantial property; aud ts) 
therefore, it is limited in extent. This way 
be qualitiedly true, but it does not either av" 
the principle or the one solid, indisputable 
fact that in currency, and including tue 
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terest paid upon the duty to the merchant 
the consumer, the sum of about two hun- 
oy i and forty million dollars is paid—paid 
Saad people in buying and consuming $459,- 
300,000 worth of merchandise. 

And yet, even here, let us see what dem- 
onstration may do. lake again the farmer, 
realizing frou his salable products, $1,000 for 

he vear. Lhe assessable value of his farm 
eae $10,000. The tax upon it at one per 
cent. or one dollar im the hundred, would be 
2i00. ‘This, then, 1s the tax upon his substan- 
‘ial property. But then be can ouly pay itout 
of bis productions, and this being so it is in 
jact a tax of one tenth of his productions; it 
- the old tithing, for whether he pays it in | 
kind at an asct rtained value, or sells it at 
the value, aud pays it in money, is all one. 
ihe amount is the thing. So we bave the one 
toyth in this way. Now take it the other. 
With these productions of the value of $1,000 
he is to expend at least $600 of them, if he has 
a fawily at all, for manufaciured and other 
aitcies for the use of his family, and for his 
common farming operations, And in buying 
tuese articles, 1 they be imported, or affected | 
by the imported ouves, he pays >200 tax—hity 
per cent. Lhe d.tference is manifest. Ihe tax 
paced upou his substaniial property is the one 
tenth ot his production. ‘The other is the one 
fifin of his production, and this in expending 
only $600 of it for articles of family consump- 
uon. 

This $240,000,000 is paid by the thirty-eight 
millions of our people, men, women, and chil- 
dren, rich and poor, high and low, making 
$6 30, ifapportioned, tor each man, woman, 
and child in the United States; and this to be | 
paid by the heads of families according to their 
consumption, as the wants of their families | 
may require, more or less. 

Again, beside this vast sum of money thus | 
paid the Government, what great additionad 
sums of money are paid by the consumers to 
the manufacturers and producers of like arti- 
cles of merchandise produced in this country, 
by reason of the advanced prices caused by 
this rate of duty, is a subject of speculation 
and dispute, and | do not propose now to 
discuss it. 

Une passing reflection I will however sub- 
mit, and itis this: thata very large number 
of the same kind of articles of foreign mer- 
chandise bought from the importers, are to a 
greaier or Jess extent manufactured or pro- 
duced in this country; and is it not reasonable 
to suppose that if the domestic could be got- 
ten cheaper the foreign would not be bought 
to any considerable amount, and that, there- | 
fore, all those like articles of merchandise so 
sold, whether foreign or domestic, must and 
do command about the same price? And if this 
be so, and it must be generally true, we can 
apprehend measurably what vast sums of 
mouey are paid by the consumer to the man- 
wlacturers here, in addition to that paid to 
the Government, upon ascertaining the an- 
nual consumption of domestic goods of like 
character with those imported and sold, and 
upon which are imposed these high duties, 
aud which are more or less affected by them. 

But into this inquiry I shail not now go; it 
Opens up afield too extensive for investigation 
'n the remarks | have thought proper to sub- 
mit upon this occasion. But to this one great 
tact | cling: the payment of this $240,000,000, | 
and about which there can be no doubt or 
‘ispute. The collection of this vast sum of 
money from the people presents at once the | 
important question whether it shall continue 
to be levied and paid by the people or not? 
All oljects should be made to conspire to 
reduce it; economy in all branches of the ser- 
Vice ought to be strictly observed; retrenchment | 
‘verywhere; a reduction of expenditwres, and | 





Tariff and its Burdens—Mr. 


not only a reduction of expenditures, but a 
reduction in the service itself, and in almost 
every branch of it. Every part of it is swollen, 
overgrown—cut it down. Letthe Government 
but attend to its own legitimate business, and 
let the States and the people attend to their 
own and you cut down your service at once 
one half. 

Mr. President, contrast the sum now col- 
lected in gold from the people by means of the 


| tariff, $202,500,000, with the sum collected in 
| the closing year of Mr. Buchanan's admin- 
| istration, from June, 1860, to June, 1861— 





$39,500,000. Then the total receipts of the 
Government from all sources were $83,250,000, 
but for the last fiscal year, ending June 30, 
1871, they were $652,000,000. Then the net 
ordinary expenditures were $62.500,000, but 
for the last fiscal year they were $157,500,000. 

And, let me ask, is there any more occasion 
now that these ordinary expenditures should 
be so great than there was in 1860-61? In 
One item, and in one item only, should there 
be a marked difference between the ordinary 
expenditures then and now, and it is that of 
pensions. Inno other respect isso marked 
or special a difference required. We are ina 
state of profound peace with a'l the world and 


| among -ourselves, and with nothing likely to 


disturb it unless it be disturbed by ourselves ; 
and upon our own anticipated or teared turbu- 
lence or misconduct we as a people ought 
never project or support any system of taxa- 
tion or any other system of governmental 
policy; for in doing this you only give encour- 


agement to it, or aid the adventurers who | 


would foment it in order that another raid 
could be made upon the Treasury of the coun- 
try-and the pockets and property of the people. 

Our military power, both North and South, 
was manifested to the world in the late un- 
happy civil war, and its great proportions and 
grand display and mighty strength are not lost 
upon the other great military Powers of the 
earth. And besides and outside of all this they 
can have no possible motive for assailing us 
here, and we ought to have none for assailing 
them there, and if we will but mind our own 
business, not only as to other nations upon 
other continents, but as to all nations upon this, 
and especially as a Federal Government, but 
attend to its own legitimate concerns, leaving 
not only other nations but leaving the States 
themselves within this Federal Government to 
attend to their own concerns, there is no danger 
of trouble. 

We want no war withanypeople. We have 
had enough of it. Its gloom and horror, like 
a funeral pall, still cover the land; its curses, 
its wrongs, and woes still afflict the people ; 
its blessings no one has seen or felt, save the 


| men, if this can be considered a biessing to 
them, who have grown fat upon blood and are | 


rich with treasures gathered in crime. 

Let peace once more prevail in all our 
borders! Let the fear of future trouble once 
more be gone! Let confidence be once more 
restored and cherished ! 


Crossland. 


| am for peace, and with it I want the | 


accordant accompaniments of peace in a 
genial, kind, unobtrusive and just Govern- 
ment, a Government hardly known to the 
people either by reason of exactions in the 
shape of taxes, or of its rule in the shape of 


sharp or aggressive legislation, or of its power || 


| in the shape of large armies and navies, or of 
| its riches in the form of a gaudy display, or, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


what is worse still, a contemptible arrogance. 
None of this do [| want; but a Government 


| filled with the inspiration of its creation, just 
| in the administration of its defined powers, 


and religiously careful to avoid any approach 


|| to class legislation or to exert any power that 


would make one interest the plaything or the 
victim of another. 
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Tariff and its Burdens. 


SPEECH OF HON. EK. CROSSLAND, 
3 OF KENTUCKY, 
In roe House or Representatives, 
March 16, 187 

The House having met for debate as in Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union— 

Mr. CROSSLAND said: 

Mr. Speaker: If those whose duty it is to 
prepare and presentto Congress a bill reform- 
ing the tariff and reducing taxation had ren- 
dered a proper discharge of that duty, my voice 
would not have been heard in this House to- 
day. Sir, we have been in session more than 
three months; every mail has brought us 
thousands upon thousands of petitions from an 
oppressed and tax-ruined people, clamoring for 
relief, yet we go on expending, wasting time 
and money, day after day, and month after 
month, and give no heed to the mighty voice 
of the people. 

I have waited and hoped that the Committee 
of Ways and Means would respond to the de- 


2] 
~. 


mands of the country and report a measure for 
relief, but it was a vain hope. My pa ience 
has been exhausted, and | teel that Ll should 
be criminally reecreant to the duty [| owe my 
constituents and the country to remain silent 
longer. And rise to say, sir, that | am aston- 
ished that the committee have hesitated to act, 
because I know, this House and the country 
know, that taxation can and should be reduced ; 
that less than fifty per cent. of the amount now 
collected, paid by the people, is necessary to 
meet all proper demands of an honest and 
economical administration of the Government, 
The truth of this assertion is conclusively 
established by the fact that on the 4th day 
of this month there were in the vaults of the 
Treasury $111,068,024 of coin, and $13,820,- 
140 of currency, aggregating the sum of 
$124.888,166, surplus money, unnecessarily 
and uselessly exacted and collected from the 
people, lying in the Treasury, an unblush- 
ing monument of the wicked folly of those 
who enacted the laws under which it has 
accumulated, as well as the most potent and 
conclusive evidence of unnecessary taxation. 
Yes, sir, under the present wastetul, extrav- 
agant, and dishonest administration of the 
Government; after all that has been wasted 
by the reckless and incompetent management; 
atier all the high salaries of myriads of office- 
holders have been paid; after all the defalca- 
tions; after all the robbers and thieves have 
been satiated, this enormous sum remains in 
the Treasury, uvappropriated, unneeded—a 
fund of corruption, a surplus to invite jobs 
and to give plausibility to arguments in favor 
of extravagant appropriations. ‘The commit- 
tee cannot tell us, sir, that they have been 
compelled to approach this subject cautiously, 
in fear of interfering with the collection of 
necessary revenues for the administration of 
the Government. 
[ know, sir, that all arguments in favor of a 
substantial reduction of taxation are wasted 
when offered to that committee. When | see, 
sir, of whom it is composed, and in whose 
| interest the majority of it acis, 1 am hopeless 
of any good emanating from it. I know, sir, 
| that the people have some faithful friends on 
that committee who have labored honestly and 
zealously for them, and whose voices will be 
| heard on this subject by this House. Yet they 
are powerless in the hands of the majority, 
who are protectionists, and who will be con- 
trolled by the interest of the capitalists and 
monopolists. I have said, sir, that this Gov- 
ernment can be administered on less than half 
the amount now collected trom the people, by 


| an honest and economical management of our 


| financial affairs, and I will prove it. 
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last year of the last Democratic 
ation the entire expenses of the Gov- 


During the 
Administr 





ernment amounted to lesa than fifty-six mil- 

lion dollars, a follows: 

Civil and miscellameOwB. ......0....secccoccccccreses $27 976,434 

War Department. i ais scscsece 16,400,808 

Navy Department, . g eee ) eT 
Total uotibantdeudmebadatbin vivesacvereneesetmasanineded $55,901,165 


The Republican party denounced this as 
unprecedented and wicked extravagance. 

low much ought these expenses to be in- 

eased on increase of population, 
&c.? from an estimate presented in 
n speech ol my distinguished friend from New 
York, [Mr. Brooks, | made last spring in this 
House, which admitted by the leaders of 
the Republican party, and by the distinguished 


account of 


| quote 


WaS8s 


leader of the protectionists from Pennsylvania, 
[ Mr. Keviey,)to beafair speech. Mr. Brooks 
estimates thus, « xcept that he allowed thirty 
per cent. for increase of population. ‘Total 
expenses last year of 

Buchanan’s administration $55,901,000 








\dd for increase ncaa: 22 per cent... $20,000 
RS ae Bee ee 28000. 000 
Mor depreciation of currency j , 7,000,000 
Interest on public debt........ ssescsvoesencs BLO,OUUSUUO 

a 218,221,000 
Add Indian ex penses acta 3,000,000 

Total itch paeapiceess wucadndaly woe $221,221, 000 
to which ought to be ad led ‘ihn one per 


cent. provided forthe sinking fund, which will 
amount to $11,500,000, which would raise the 
amount to $252,721,000. Surely this amount 
ample and sufficient to defray all 
expenses of the Government. Yet last 
paid as follows: 


ought to be 
the 
year the people 
ileeted from customs............ 
Collected from internal revenue 


Collected from sale 
Cc rile Ci 


$206 ,270,408 05 
bide ceded 143,098,153 63 
public lands......... 2.388.616 68 
ed from miscellaneous sources... 31, 


566,736 89 
Amount of net receipts during last 
fiscal year...... ee seceesesce Gd, bad, 044 89 


Ouse? 
The amount as estimated above............ 221,221,000 00 





Excess of collections over what ought 

to have been expended....... .-$162,102,944 89 

Over one hundred and fifty-two million more 
than ought to be collected or expended. The 
Wavs and Means and every 
Representative cat. see that we are expend 
ing large sums of the people’s money without 
necessity and without right. 


Committee of 


But, sir, 1 cannot stop here. There are 
other means of reducing and lightening the 


burdens of the tax-payers. As | have said, 
we have thousands ot worthless and 
ofiiceholders, on 


useless 
high salaries, doing nothing 
of value to the country, living luxuriously, 


mere sinecurists, rendering no service. Will 
any man on this floor who has been one 
week at this capital dare ask for proof? If 


will tell him to look around this 
Hall and answer me how many pensioners on 
the Treasury and on the labor and toil of the 
people he can see Look at every door, look 
at every opening in the wall, and he will see 
them. Go below and above, inside and out- 
side, and he will see them. Are one half of 
them necessary? Are not expenses increased 
enormously by having them here? I will show 
you: the expenses of the legislative depart- 
ment during the last year that Democracy 
managed and controlled affairs, and honesty 
and economy presided here, were $2,000,000, 
How much was appropriated for the same pur 
rose by the bill which passed a few days ago? 
Vhy, $3,421,812 40, showing an increased 
expense of $1,421,812 40. Can you-not see 
willful and wasteful profligacy in this increase 
of expenses’? [| invite the committee who are 
go deliberately devising ‘‘ ways and means 
fd look at these figures. I invite the com- 


he does, I 


j 
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mittee to go to the various Departments and | 
see what vast multitudes there are in the pay | 
of the Government, what services they are 
rendering, how much labor they seliamali and 
then let them inform this House and the coun- 
try if there are not thousands; yes, sir, I re- 
peat, thousands more than are necessary for 
the transaction of the business. I have taken 


occasion to make some investigation, and have | 


been led by it to the conclusion that a wild, 
reckless waste of money is perpetrated in the 
employment of officers and clerks; 
state some facts derived from my investigations. 
| append atable, showing the amount of money 
expended last year in the several Departments 
in the payment of salaries, namely : 
$4,202,615 74 
SOLS OO 
177,200 00 
8,557,765 50 


PURER <<. 2).ccumsashanseagios se rasbenbine pune 
RIT 2. 20" hacontiabaaaniion waedaal daha aba 
Department of State ... 
Treasury Department 
United States Mint, branches, 





and as- 
ST OE iniccch eich enetiegentactatoniain 


790,380 00 
219.700 00 
1,661,380 00 
168, 440) 00 


Governments of the Territories...... seni 
Department of the [nterior 
Depurtment of Agriculture.. 








Post Office Department................... esas 463,622 00 
Re NE os icc csntharncunensvenmneiate 598,390 O00 
Navy De partment. “ ste aaetns 141,740 00 
Ee Ee ee E ersatee seca’ 356,200 00 
SUNT Se SUEDE cc ccnssnskikensieetecidaviie veisannes 428,340 00 
Department of Justice............ccccceeceeeee 198,820 00 

NIRIDE issu sicoraacig unas sssurcarsevhinshacbscesteeeniane $18,014,733 2 


Now I poeate to show the number of offi- 











cers in the Navy, and the amount of their 
salaries per annum. We have— 
1 Admiral ......... Se a A a spacciniaaaards $13,000 
ti RE Ge ee eoekeakee 9,000 
12 rear admirals, each.... eee 6,009 | 
25 commodores, each ............... 5,000 
a al 4,500 
89 commande re, each...... ; 3,500 
178 lieutenant commande rs, e: rch. senda zs 3.000 | 
DAE, RAOURRIIEGOREE. JAUMINL,. sin ccencimmainnnsensuvsienetiee 2,600 | 
151 masters, each ea ot aaa ee, 2,000 
169 ensigns, each.......... AE Ah PR TER BABS cor 1,409 
69 midshipmen, ¢ 1,400 
150 surgeons, each....... 2,000 
148 paymasters, each. 1,900 


257 engineers and assist: unt engineers, each, 
INE a ctcbeancts dp cslebin th becass cbcabiseniateeees $1,900 to 4.200 
24 chaplains, each, frown...............-...... 2,800 to 4,200 
These vast hordes of officers are in the pay 
of the Government, and draw these enormous 
salaries, 





of any duty or not. And nearly all of them 
have numerous clerks, who also receive high 
salaries. 

Now, sir, the people, who pay taxes to 
defray the expenditures of the Government, 
would like to know what duties these officers 
render. 
commission to require so many commanders 
and other officers? We have but one hun- 
dred and one vessels of the first, second, 
third, and fourth rate; but sixty-five of these 
are in service, the remaining thirty-six being 
laid up repairing and not doing service. 
have fifty one iron-clad vessels, but five of 
which are in service, the other forty-six being 
laid up and doing no service. And these con- 
stitute all the vessels belonging to the Navy 
of the United States, except a few worthless 
tugs Sixty-nine vessels and iron-clads in 
service and fourteen hundred and thirty-nine 
officers. 

I get these facts from the Navy Register and 
other strietly official sources and dety contra- 
diction of what i state. I have not mentioned 
the Marine corps as part of the naval estab- 
a and for which this House appropri- 
ated a few days ago $678,145. Nor have I 
included in this list of Navy officers the pro 
fessors of mathematics employed, the naval 
constructors, or civil engineers. And now, 
sir, | ask, can any sane man believe that all 
these oflicers are necessary, and does he believe 
that one balf of them are rendering any duty 
whatever? No, sir; no, sir, Then, I ask fur- 
ther, can any honest Representative approve 
of this useless waste of money? 





| 


|| dreds of useless officers, and as flagrant 5 


and I will | 


whether they are in the discharge | 


What fleets and vessels have we in | 


We | 
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42p Conga... .2p Sess. 


In the Army there are doubtless many hu 


ADUSes 


but | 


are chargeable there as to the Navy, 
have not time to pursue it. 

I desire now to direct the attention of Re 
resentatives tothe Treasury Department The, 
have employed there more than three thousan 
five hundred officers, clerks, &c., as see 
by the response of the Secret: ary to a reole. 
tion of this House addressing certain in 
quiries to him some time ago. They receiy, 
salaries of from $900 to $8,000. Now. ir 
I shall prove in few words that one uf 


. hi ‘ult 
of the clerks 


“an be dispe nsed with, They 

work, or rather remain in the Treasury build. 
ing, but six hours per day; they go in q 
nine and are turned out at three o'clock each 
day; they are not required to work but ten 
months in twelve, and have two months’ holj. 
day or rest out of each year, but all are » ud 
for the whole twelve months. As | befor 

stated, they work six hours per day for me 
months, and are paid large salaries for a {|| 
The tax payers who toil for the 
money that pays these salaries, their wives 
and intends labor from sunrise to sunset 
every day, the year round. Norest for they 


| they must toil incessantly for food and cloth. 


ing and the payment of taxes. 
1 understand that the same rule prevails in 
all the Departments, and about the 


1 same 
trifling services 


rendered by the employés, 
and similar salaries paid them. And yet the 
Secretaries and heads of Departments are all 
clainoring for an increase of salaries for their 
assistants(?) and clerks; they are overworked 
and poorly paid it is complained, and some 
Representatives are affected by these appeals, 
and are ready to put their hands dee per into 
the pockets of the farmer, mechanic, and 
other tax-payers, who, as | have said, toil 
from daylight till dark under the burning 
suns of summer and in the freezing winds 
of winter, and rob them of an additional ; 

cent. of their hard earnings, for what? Why, 
to increase the salaries of these poor (7?) clerks 


| who work but two thirds of a day at such 


slavish service as counting postal currency 


and signing names in comfortable roous, 
seated on easy chairs. I beg, you, gentle- 


men to stop and reflect. You are selling your 
constituents into perpetual slavery ; think of 
their toils and trials; think of the hardships 
and privations they bave to endure, and re- 
member if you increase salaries you neceé 
sarily increase taxation ; and, instead of paying 
higher salaries for such labor as the Govern: 
ment receives, let us reform these abuses, dis 

charge the useless number, employ competent 
men, who are willing to render an honest, full 
day’s labor for its value. 

I come now, sir, to speak of the losses the 
Government sustains by the dishonesty ot 
those employed to transact the public business. 
How many millions are annually lost by d 
falcations, by thefis and robberies? An offcia ial 
statement shows that in the internal revenue 
department alone over twenty million dol 


| lars which was coliected from the people stands 


unaccounted fur by the collectors. And from 
every direction, North, South, East, and West, 
we have daily accounts of defalcations and 
robberies ; colleetors of internal revenue, re 
ceivers of custom, quartermasters, from a! 
classes of those who get the public money into 
their hands, come accounts of defalcations 


| and delinquencies, and millions upon millions 


of dollars have been stolen. 

Men without character, without capacity, 
(except to steal,) and without responsibility, 
have been appointed to the most important 


offices . In some instances men of notoriously 
bad character, known to be infamous ’ ” 
av 


estimation of every honest acquaintance, : 
been given positions, and sent out to ecllec 
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a bandle the people’s money ; not required 
“ie ats such bonds as would secure the | 
ae we ment from loss, but in the most reck- 
ye. disregard of the interest of the country 
and the people, these appointments have been 
"ude, and we see in every Department the 
ie of the employment of such men. 


“My business in this oe 
deme alooker-on herein Vienna, 
M : a have seen corruption boil and bubble 
is ‘+ o’errun the stew ; laws, for all faults; 
} + faults so countenanced, that the strong statutes 
< and like the forfeits in a barber’s shop, 
‘ys much in mock as mark, 

What would the great censor write if he 
lived now and was a * looker-on here ?’’ How 
it that the President can find no law to pun- 
ch crime, flagrant, repeated, and persevering? 
How is it that he continues deaf to the com- 
plaints and remonstrances of the community, 
and fails to remove from place those who, in 
the teeth of evidence notorious and convine- | 
ing, persist in frauds and villianies in office? 
How is it that the President sustains in ottice 
wen who practice frauds and corruptions, and 
violate all laws enacted to secure honesty in 
office? I cannot expect an answer from his 
party friends here; but the time is soon coming, 
| hope, when the grand inquest of the nation 
will answer these questions, will hear the evi- 
dence, and bring in their verdict. 

[here are still other abuses that should be 
corrected. I refer now, sir, to the subsi- 
dies. Weare paying three lines of steamships 
$700,000 per annum, namely: 

The Pacific Steamship Company.................6 $500,000 
Th we 

Honolulu Steamship Company........ eee waa 79,000 
New York and Brazil Steamship Company.... 125,000 


Total ....0s0ccnsecocccces sovecesesssecs cones sbipdscseas Reacts --$700,000 








And for what is this vast sum paid? Why 
simply to enable these rich, bloated corpor- 
ations to make money for themselves by tak- 
ing the people’s money and giving it to the 
owners of these steamships ; and if one of the 
people travels on one of them he has to pay 
exorbitantly for it. If one of these vessels 
carries a pound of freight for a citizen he has 
to pay exorbitantly for it, and yet Represent- 
atives are voting to double these subsidies, and 
heap taxation on the country to pay them. 

During the year 1867 the Patent Office De- 
partment was supported on a fraction over two 
hundred thousand dollars. Now it requires 
over six hundred thousand dollars. 1 have 
heard it stated as having appeared in evidence 
before one of our committees some time ago, 
that there was a clerk employed in that Depart- 
ment at a salary of $1,200 to superintend one 
of the rooms, and that this clerk did no more | 
service than to visit the office once in a month, 
aud that was on pay-day, and was regularly 
lurloughed from month to month—*“ that’s the 
way the money goes.’’ 1 will do the present 
Commissioner the justice to say that this invest- 
igation occurred before his appointment, but 
lurge him to look closely and see whether or 
not such frauds are still perpetrated in the 
Department. ‘Che immense increase in the 
expenses of this Department strongly indicate 
‘eaks Of some sort. The increase since 1867 
irom $200,000 to $600,000 is surely too much. 
_ [will mention some other items of expend- 
tures: an agent was sent out to investigate 











the condition of the publie buildings at Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, New York, and Boston; 
he charged mileage from Washington to Balti- 
more, trom Washington to Philadelphia, from 
ashington to New York, and from Washing- 
ton to Boston. Yet, when at Baltimore and 
Philadelphia he was on the direct route to 
‘ew York, and returned from New York by 
oston ; he did all the work on onetrip, charged 
und was paid four mileages, and traveled the 
Whole trip on a free pass. 
uring the summer months I understand 


that it costs large sums of money to pay the 
mileage and expenses of subordinate officers 
traveling to the watering places to get the sig- 
natures of the heads of Departments to proper 
papers, and to have other public business 
attended to. 

I have been curious to see the $25,000 worth 
of looking-glasses that were bought for the 
room of the late Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. They were bought, but the extrava- 
gance was so flagrant and outrageous that the 
Commissioner was afraid to put them in the 
the house. And I learn that 
were sent to the White House, (these two 
cost $2,500 each,) two were loaned out and 
got broken, and the others are packed up and 
concealed, awaiting a safe opportunity to get 
out and assist in adorning the private parlor 
of some retiring Government official. Go on 
the avenue some fine evening between four 
and six o'clock, when official aristocracy is 
out ‘‘airing’’ itself, and see the splendid 
equipages, the elegant carriages, the high-bred 
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two of them | 
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These Depart- 
ments can be supported by one half the amounts 
asked for by the use of honest industry and 
economy. And if we will but come up and dis- 
charge the duty we owe the people, and reduce 
taxation so as only to collect what ought to be 


expended, we will very soon find these gentle- 


men devising means to reduce the expenses 


| of their respective Departments, useless clerks 


| economy inaugurated. 


will then be discharged, salaries will be re- 
duced, leaks will be stopped, and industry and 
All thatis collected 
and accumulated will be expended. We have 
deficiency bills here now, doubtless attracted 
by the surplus money in the Treasury. 

The Committee of Ways and Means are 
vainly striving to devise a plan by which taxa- 
tion can be reduced withowt diminishing the 
expenditures; they are afraid to go befure the 
country in the coming campaign with the 
responsibility of oppression and taxation on 


| their shoulders, but they are still unwilling to 


horses, and servants in livery. Who paid for all || 


this? 
rreasury. ‘The money came from th¢ pockets 
of the people. 


of such items in the appropriation bills; but 


they have heard of contingent funds that are | 


allowed each Department—that contingent 
fund is provided to be improperly expended— 


and it is out of this fund these expeuses are | 


paid. Besides this, millions of dollars’ worth 


of Government property has been sold and | 


the money used without any appropriations 
by Congress. 
war vessels and millions worth of other prop- 
erty have been disposed of, yet not a dollar 
of the proceeds has ever found its way into 
the ‘Treasury ; all of it has been appropriated 
without lawful authority by Government offi- 
cials. 

The public lands, our magnificent public 
domain, of sufficient value to have paid every 
dollar of our enormous debt, vast enough in 
extent to furnish homes for the homeless of 
all the countries on the globe, and instead 
of being applied to these purposes are pass- 
ing into the hands of a few rich corporations ; 
more than two hundred million acres, worth 
to-day five hundred million dollars, have been 
thus squandered. And yet these hungry cormo 


rrue, the people see nothing’ 


The price was taken from the public | 


Four hundred and twenty-four | 





| of it caused by the rebellion. 
| themselves. 


reduce the salaries of party pets and the Pres- 
ident’s relations now holding the offices, or to 
turn out useless officers for fear they will lose 
votes. Their labors will be fruitless and un- 
availing ; they must reduce expenditures or 
keep up taxation. They will probably attempt 
a repetition of former deceptions, make slight 
reductions that they know will afford no real 
relief, but reduction enough to use in stump 
speeches and partisan newspapers, and pretend 
that taxation 1s not at all burdensome, and all 
They deceive 
The people cannot be longer 
duped; they cannot arouse again the fanaticism 


| that for a long time trammeled reason and made 
| them deaf to all the appeals of truth and justice. 


They need not be told of the oppressions of 
your system of taxation, they feel it, they stag- 


| ger under the load, their pockets are kept 


empty, their prosperity is ruined, and they 
know how and by whom it was accomplished. 
Do not persuade yourselves that the poor, who 
are freezing for fuel and clothing that your 


| protective tariff denies them, and that the 


struggling, toiling millions are in ignorance 
of the causes of their oppressions; they know 
full well how they are kept in want and pov- 


| erty, and by whose hands their wrongs are 


rants hover about the Capitol asking (some 


of them impudently demanding) more of the 
people’s property to increase their private 
fortunes. 

I have wished, sir, that some citizens from 


each county of the district | have the honor to || 


represent, sensible farmers, or good old dea- 
cons in the church, tax-payers who live among 
tax-payers, would come up to the Capitol 
while we are here; | would like to take them 
round and let them inspect the Government, 
let them see the use—it would be flattery to 
call it waste—that is made of the money. | 
would like to see men of old fashioned ideas, 
of honesty and economy, look upon this picture 
of waste and robbery, and then return to the 
people at home and tell them the truthful 
story of their wrongs. Jadicalism will de- 
nounce my arguments as demagoguery, for the 
interests of the party (paramount with them to 
all others) will forbid the admission of the 
facts I state, and no other answer can be made. 

Now, my purpose in arraying ali this reck- 
less waste, extravagance, and corruption be 
fore Congress and the country is to establish 
the fact that taxation can and ought to be re- 
duced. I know that an attempt has been made 
to forestalland prevent reduction by the haste 
with which the appropriation bills have been 
prepared and hurried through the House. 
They have been prepared according to the 
estimates made by the heads of Departments, 
and no one expected any suggestions of econ- 


| taxed. 


wrought. 

Now, sir, I have repeated again and again 
that taxation is oppression; and | come now 
to offer the proof, as I do not wish,a single 
charge or assertion to go out without the 
most ample proof. ‘The tariff duty is imposed 
on over four thousand articles. Every article 
used or in any way consumed by the people is 
[ append a list of a few articles of 


| general use and consumption, with the per 


it 


cent. of taxation on each: 








Per cent, 

Ea ccttantnovaarnntvicbwendemeatdasanabaansion ets eae 
Ooal-oit,. (WetHOlOUTR) dadiidiscicewadrssccveer-s seskeeeeee 
Brown or unbleached domestics................... . 05 
TRIN a santas asic iste pe ah aanis knahineedenwephaiwibebin Hy 
Spool thread........ ee aac eee 
PUNT GORLOUR..... cnsnoncreakhivedevieuccedusecebiesses echanl 60% 
DE GROUT . : CMON Disa ce ccibeciaceisccdcbestesdeapooteesnvenies wo 
po ET ee es Sacpudadacetivaciaeeeikiaee 
Combs........ Seiten aadaniade ican cies ; «iets ae 
ad fe Sha ccssebdadde ctuneudevesdSadvetdeeeconeunetastaainen BS 4 
Linen seis egindeloalacheg ete 10 
OR ee ee from 49) to 654 
IIE Sir cietaccnscsen aces a LE ey 
Alpaca dress-goods.............0 Le 
Iiats and bonnets of palm or straw................... 40 
SRR DUNNE... canisnienisestanhaghapionsaieds sgannsevese pase OTE, 
ee acca, from 43 to 1044, 
Trace-chains........ ceanad . HOG 
PEAT jc, tich ocd onahenniteibabiamrstennnin ; Nekeccmead 
Oo a ee oat from 31 to 53 
Handsaws .. : 3Y 


Pocket-knives ..... 








DI ee Liss dastan vite ddithiceh oda 

IE sos desea sancden eae seed sa 
Gloves, of skin or leather.......c6-c--cesssccesseree soveee OW 
Ts he ca aake ca nbinic from 494 to 2114 
Writing-paper...... pv veessa casnconapecgoeendiaseienasaey GP 
Needles, $1 per 1,000, and........ccccccccceeseenses 35 
IN iS hcncctd ened rsnubenaveredede sekhanaetendtonecse segs SAP. 
Pens O08 WOMB. i sisise scetsvscchctdasedensbosrocsesiseestess WOO 
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Per cent, 


ete BERRA OE BOG herccseneicenss etene none iesnlniaeas ae 
Shawls — inulieiapsiashsjieaidtebiene tamtcaalliaadicidcteas 
ac a 113% 
RD os cen ueenenee S sintesaihie. Nebaboesedesaicadicsa aera 
Wool hats, 50 centa per pound................-.cce.c0e 35 
Clothing, ready made, 50 cents per pound, and 40 
Coffee swine ete sis \uiahanets AelendaeaSeacieenanae ee 
TT? opcusgmeseestenepennesens squeen . 164 
Spices, aenialineniaeies aia aa iain secon ae 
Opiam, $2 50 per pound. 

Quinine in cihala iaiedlnansitniidni ishing sinieunctidtbaiiaal 45 
ON ei iat 144) 
a Sn a ala, , 2» 


It disease prostrates the 
tax-payer ou a bed of tortureand suffering, he 
cannot be cured until he first pays the tax on 
the remedies that a kind, beneficent Creator 
h is offered to secure bis restoration to health. 
He must employ a taxed doctor, take taxed 
medicine from a taxed bottle with a taxed 
If the disease cannot be arrested, and 
the grim monster stands before his eyes, the 
tnirister of God must read him the comforting 
assurances of the rewards that await the faith- 
ful from ataxed Bible. 

I hold in my band a list of articles of com 
mon use by the people, with a table showing 
the amount of duty colleeted on each article, 
its wholesale value in New York after it has 
paid the tariff, and its value without taniff: 


everything is taxed. 


Bpoon 


Moreens, ladies’ skirts— Duty 110) percent. in gold; 
wholesale priec in New York per yard, with duty, 35 
cents in gold; wholesale price in New York, without 
duty, 17) cents gold. 

Chene challiis—Dauty 80} percent. in gold; whole- 
sale price in New York, with duty, 20 cents gold; 
wholesale price in New York, tree of duty, 8} cents 
gold. 

Melanges— Duty 83 per cent. gold; wholesale price 
in New York, with duty, 35 cents gold; wholesale 
price in New York, free of duty, 18 cents gold. 

Black alpaca—Duty 85) per cent. gold; wholesale 
price in New York, with duty, 20 cents gold; whole- 
sale price in New York, free of duty, 9.46 cents gold. 

Black jaconets—Duty 101 per cent. gold; wholesale 
price in New York, withduty, l6icents gold; whole- 
sale price in New York, free of duty, 6.68 cents gold. 

Indigo blue paletot cloth, men’s wear—Duty per 


yard $1 gold; wholesale price in New York per yard, | 


with duty, $2 50 currency; wholesale price in New 
York, free of duty, $1 38 currency. 
Mixed coatings— Duty 63 cents per yard gold; 


wholesale price in New York, with duty, $1 63 per | 


yard gold; wholesale price in New York, free of 
duty, 73 cents per yard gold, 

Mixed Whitney cloth—Duty per yard $1 16 gold; 
wholesale price in New York per yard, with duty, 
$2 90 currency; wholesale price in New York per 
yard, free of duty, $1 60 currency. 

Will gentlemen look at these tables and see 
the enormous, ruinous taxation the people are 
subjected to? Can the farmer, the mechanic, 
and tradesman look at these figures that so 
plainly tell them that at least balfthey earn, all 
the surplus they can possibly save, toil and 


economize as they may, will be swallowed up 


by this wholesale robbery? As I remarkec 
the few articles mentioned are taken from a 
list of over four thousand on which this tariff 
or taxation is paid. Every yard of cloth, 
every garment, hat, boots, shoes, all, all are 
taxed, Every farming implement, axes, spades, 
hoes, shovels, chains, &c.; all the tools used 
by the mechanic are tuxed. 


’ 


In order to give tax-payers a plain under- | 


standing of the operations of this oppressive 
system, | have prepared a table showing the 
amount of tariff charged and collected on a 
suit of clothing. I was astonished to hear my 
distinguished 


and handsome suit that he wears in England 
for eighteen dollars. They were not taxed, 
and would cost here, alter paying the tariff, 
sixty dollars. 

I desired very much to make an estimate of 
the amount of tax paid on a suit of ladies’ 
wear, I can easily tell the amount per yard 
that the goods are taxed, but in these days of 
fashion and trails the number of yards in a 
lady's dress is, as Lord Dandreary says, some- 
thing that *‘ no fellow can ever fiud out.”’ 


friend from New York [Mr. | 
Brooks] say that he bought the comfortable | 
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! 
I here present the table showing the amount 
of tax charged on a suit of men’s apparel: 


|| The farmer or mechanic goes to his retail merchant 

to buy a suit of clothes. He buys four yards of 

Whitney cloth for a coat. It has paid the duty, 

and is worth at wholesale price $3 90 currency per 

NS ee eee eee 
Itisonly worth, without the tax, $] 60 per yard, 


UNE NE EID «3. cv cis shcsulaicaconseebesieunecscassoue, SO VERIE 





Taxes paid on cloth for cOat.......00c.csceeeeeeeeeeee $5 20 


He buys one and a half yards of wool cloth for a 
vest, worth $1 50 per yard. It is taxed sixty-nine 
DOT COM. — 1b GUUS WHER GON cicccikcccossevescsmssneee $2 25 


Without tax it is worth ODLY.......00....c01--secesseees 70 | 





Tax paid on cloth for vest......... Ba $1 55 


Jie buys three yards woolen cloth for pants, worth, 





With COZ, BZ POT FOP 2.2000. corccosessveseves ren ion pe $6 00 
It is taxed sixty-nine per cent., which is......... 414 
Pants would cost without tax.............. isinbcahai $1 80 | 


He buys a pair of boots worth $6 00, taxed thirty-five | 





IE inc cans ra seh bb ide ebcsii nicein baceas cneseasensseeeniete $6 00 
rn PURINE HM ccticctssasn antsrendunessccctaeeead-teotes 3 90 
I IEE UN SIIIID  cishocntccndaseeeinaten cavercunbeuadeiens $2 10 
ak Car NR RED IO oo cécecn ccdcctsesccvee tienes $5 00 


It has pajd a duty of sixty-one 











III Rn. diceceiaciatvebeancbhpsadnaabeseenmasries 3 05 | 
Cost of hat without tax...... .......... Sikieniebiccubedaaee ae 
SAR A UII SII iii ccs eniniitninay enn thaaiharnion vecenees $30 85 
SA NRE A TI OI a. Keecidenneacin pebeomnen 19 04 
| CE IE wis saciid tetas eeeecs pececa meen $11 81 





I have wondered that the people have sub- 
mitted so long and so patiently to this oppress- 
|| ive and ruinous rate of tariff and taxation. 
| They have been deceived, they have been 
| taught that the high rate of taxation was neces- 
| sary to defray the expenses of the Government, 

that the rebellion had entailed a colossal na- 

tional debt, and that all the money paid by the 
| people was exhausted in meeting the real ne- 
cessities of the nation.’ And the people who 
are patriotic and honest relied on these state- 
ments, and patiently labored and cheerfully 
paid, because they believed they were but dis- 
charging the duties of good citizens. I have 
shown that the money exacted from them has 
not been needed or used for these purposes, 
_ and I come now to another branch of this sub- 
ject, and propose to expose a system of legal- 
ized robbery, established in the interest of the 
few capitalists, monopolists, or manufacturers 
in this country—I mean the protective feature 
in our tariff system. 

We have heard all our lives politicians argue 

that American industry, American manufac- 
tures, and American labor must be protected. 
What does this mean, the people inquire? 
Why, simply this, ‘‘and nothing more”’ or 
less: that there are a few men in the United 
States who have money enough to buy machin- 
ery. They erect large factories and engage in 
_the business of making iron and steel, manu- 
facturing salt, spinning and weaving cotton, and 
making cotton cloth, weaving and making 
woolen cloth, making leather, and manufac- 
turing for wholesale shoes and boots, manu- 
facturing books, paper, medicine, &c. Across 
the ocean, in England and other countries, 
there are men who are also engaged in manufac- 
turing. They are willing to seli what they make 
at a small profit, and having more than there is 
a demand for at home, they desire to bring it 
over to this country and sell it to our people for 
small profits, orexchange it with them for bread 
and meat, tobacco, and other products of this 
country, each getting a fair price for their pro- 
ducts; but the American manufacturer wishes 
to sell his goods for more than their worth, 
/and notwithstanding the fact that they are 
already protected by the wide waste of waters 
that lie between us and Scotland, England, 
and “Germany, by long, periléus, and expen- 
il sive transportation that foreign goods must 
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pay, incited by greed and avarice, comes 

Washington and makes bis appeal 19 oo ad 
for statutory protection. And they, ac _ 
der the double influence of prejudice t, ¢.. 
eigners and partiality for the home man fo 
turer, losing sight of the interest of the o.” 
majority engaged in other pursuits, enact law 

and say that before the foreign-made me 
shall be sold to the people there must be 9; | 
an average of forty-e ght per cent. on 

value, so as to enable the Ameriean Manutge. 
turer to sell his goods for forty-eight per oe 
more than they are worth, and in this no man 
under the sun is protected or benefite | oxen, : 
the owners of the money invesied in the vari: 
ous branches of manulactures. True. proter. 
tionists argue that the pauper labor in Kurope 
van be employed twenty five percent. cheaper 
than here, and that unless protected the aie 
and women who labor in the manufac Seles 
will starve; but the fact is that the protecti 


Ung un 


le great 


ail 
their 


ne n 
starves them. They are consumers ; they eat 
wear clothes, hats, and shoes, and have 10 pay 


for these things by labor. 

If you will give them their coffee and tea, 
and salt aud clothing, bats and shoes, and 
other articies of necessity tree of tax, or eveg 
reduce the rate fifty per cent., they will thank 
you to do it and put their wages down tweity- 
five percent But the fact is, as betore guil, 
they have in the freight, insurance, and jn. 
porter’s profit on foreign manufactures protec- 
tion already of more than thirty-tive per cent., 
and the master mechanics or skilled workmen 
in your manufactories can take care of them- 
selves. By the levying of this impost tax or 
duty of forty-eight per cent. on the foreign 
goods the price is raised so high as to exclude 
them; for, as I have said, they must pay for 
transportation, they must pay for insurance 
against the perils of storms and wrecks on the 
ocean, and the importer must have some profit, 
and after all these charges are incurred, and 
the imports enhanced in cost and value, this 
Government interposes the tax of forty-eight 
per cent., making not less than eighty-tive 
percent. that is heaped upon foreigi-made 
goods before they can get into the market to 
compete for sale and consumption with home: 
made articles or manufactures. 

I now present some facts and figures from 
the records to show the operation of this 
tariff. During the last fiscal year the imports 
amounted to only $518,759,518, on which the 
people pay a tariff of $202,456,673 ; but the 
imports constitute but a small per cent. of the 
amount used and consumed of such goods as 
were imported, and the amount of customs 
tax paid constitutes but a small per cent. of 
the amount paid by the people who consume 
such articles as were imported. 

Take salt, for instance. The people of the 
United States consumed, during the last cal- 
endar year, forty million bushels. Of this we 
imported but twelve million busbels—this was 
worth, before it paid duty, $1.158,2U8 90; 
paid duty amounting to $1,176,587 37; and 
the value of it raised to $2,334,795 93. But 
the people consumed forty miiiion bushels, of 
which twenty-eight million bushels were manu 
factured in the United States, and was sold to 
them at the same price paid for the imported 
salt. And the consumers actualiy paid on the 
domestic product cf salt a tariff of $3,160.00); 
add duty paid on imported salt, $1,176,905) 0! 
tax paid by consumers of salt, $4,396,05 9! 
Of this the Government received, $1.11. 
587 87, and the American manufacturers, 


$3,160,000. And to get $1,176,597 37 a 
enue into the Treasury the people pa! 
$4,336,587 37 of tax. 

To make a further illustration of the oper 
tion of the tariff, I take iron and steel. 
ing the last calendar year the people o! © 
United States bought and consumed or us 
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an eee \ , - 
€8 to in the form of pig, bar, ne rails, plate, sheet, || the same price as the article imported, and the || in other words, the imports constitute less than 
press hoop, nails, spikes, axes, d rails, and scrap | the people were charged the same rate per cent. || twenty-five per cent, of the consumption. 
gun ron, 0,059,300 tons of iron and steel, which || that was paid to the Government on the arti- As I have before said, the total value of 
ye gas worth without the tariff $245,685 .000. We | cles imported, and the consumers actually paid 1] all our Imports last year, (fiseal,) was $518,- 
ip “ported of iron and steel 1,238,300 tons, || to the American producer at least twenty per || 759,518 32, which paid as duty $204,446,673. 
great which was worth, without tariff, $43,350,000, | cent. on the amount produced and consumed. || Now, if we consume tour and a half times as 
laws, on which the customs duty or tariff was paid, | Total domestic production of leather, articles | much as we import, (of all imported articles, ) 
004g amounting to $20,530,000. Value of imported made of leather, hides, &e., $180,000,000, on || then we can see how much the consumers pay 
haid iron and steel before tariff was paid was | which cossumers paid twenty per cent.. $36,- || for the articles and how much is taxed. 
their $43,350,009 5 it was taxed $20,530,000; and || 000,000. Add tariff on imports, $5,200,000, | Multiply........0...0 See Tt See ee $518,759,588 
Ula. was then worth $63,880,000. | which makes $41. 200,000 of tariff paid on The total value of imports, by...... ....... 4 
cent, But, as stated before, during the year the these articles, of which $5,200,000 went into Total value of consumption $2.334417 831 
man people consumed or used 5,059,300 tons. We the lreasury, and the balance, $56,000,000, | — pera avin neon _—"s are 
Cee jit ymported 1,238,800 tons; the balance, 3,821,- | directly into the pockets of the home manu- in wieailalin Ny Sih tet k tie ltl ae 
Vari- jo) tons, was manufactured in the United | facturers, of these articles. ae ioe ply 23, She Lotal Guty paid on im 
~olee- States, was valued at the place of manufacture | Now take cotton goods. We imported last are ee oe 
urope at $202,335,000, and was sold to the people || year (fiscal) goods manufactured of cotton Total duty paid on imports. ...cees cera 
vaper at the same price the imported iron and steel || which were worth $26,587,994, they paid duty sitll 
eR brought the domestic manufacturer, adding | amounting to $10,773,832, which increased || Total tax paid on total consumption.....$920,010,015 
Orie to the price of the domestic product the same || the value to $37,361,826. But there were in the | = <a 
lion per cent. as that charged as tariff on the im- || same year manufactured in the l nited States To get $204,446,673 into the Treasury the 
y eat, ported iron and steel. ‘The average per cent. || cotton goods of the value of 3170,000,000, |) people pay $920,010,015 tax. There are few 
O pay on the dollar in value is about forty three cents, || which was sold to the people at the same price || articles in the list of imports that are not pro- 
(on the qualities produced in the United States ;) || paid for imported cotton goods. ‘The Govern duced or manufactured in the United States; 
d tea, then forty-three per cent. on $202,335,000 || ment charged and collected an average duty of || but the total amount paid as tax on articles 
, and amounts to $87,000,040 50, which the con- || forty-one per cent. on imported cotton goods, |} used and consumed by the people may be 
even sumers paid as tariff or tax to the domestic || and the domestic manulacturer added forty- || safely set dowu at $852,000,000. Andin this 
thank manufacturer. ‘lo make it plain, | annex the || one per cent. to the price of -he $170,000,000 of way the already wealthy manulactureris made 
reity- following table: | American-manufuctured goods, which amount- | richer and the people impoverished. 
sald, Total iron and steel consumed (tons)............5,059,300 | ed to $69,700,000. Add tariff on i nported | represent a people who will as cheerfully 
4 ia: De a re eee eee i ae a goods, $10,773,832, and we have $80,474,832 | meet all the duties of good citizens, and as 
rotec: feet Vane of oom mad neool aanenanad.” without (| or eee the people have paid on cotton goods, of || cheertully pay their proportion of the neces- 
cent, Reece eo eS era oot $245,685,000 || which but $10,773,832 goes into the Treasury, || sary expenses of Government, as any people 
‘kmen Total value of imported iron and steel...... 43,300,000 || and $69,700,000 to the domestic manufacturer. || on the globe; but when I see them tax-ridden, 
them- Ansan of tact SnSaeen on imported iron 20.530.000 | | instance one more article, wool and articles || plundered, and robbed, not to keep up the 
Lax OF Total value of domestic iron and steel at | | manufactured of wool. Of these we imported || Government, but to enrich a small class of 
reign _ the place maAnUlActUred.......ecssereeserererees 202,335,000 | last year as follows: total imports of wool, || robbers calling themselves manufacturers, I 
elude Tare on prodaes Bs Covey -Pheee por cont, || &e., $52.766.068 37, which paid duty amount- || lose all patience with those who lay these 
ay for Se AMNRIIN ncuehes it ictdasteckvatoboceestirinenes 87,040,000 || ing to $38,589,475 98—an average of sixty- || heavy burdens on them; and if free trade is 
rance Tariff paid on imported iron and steel...... 20,530,000 || eight per cent. ‘There was produced and || the only plan of relief, | unhesitatingly an- 
on the : ‘ : aca ae, || manufactured of these articles during the || nounce myself in favor of it. In all this 
profit, Total tariff paid on iron and steel..........$167,570,000 || sume time, $176,000,000 worth in the United | oppression you see but few interested or ben- 
|, and which the people pay, but $20,530,000 of || States, which was sold to the people at the || etited; none other than the owners of the 
e, this which goes into the Treasury. The balance, || same price the imported article was, and the |} money aud machinery constituting the manu- 
eight $87,040,000, goes directly into the pocket of || home manufacturer actually received sixty- || factories; all others are burdened, as | have 
y-tive the American or home manufacturer. This || eight per cent. on the $176.000,000 worth of || shown, to foster and enrich these law-favored 
‘made makes the iron cost a fraction over $75 71 || goods, which amounts to $119,680.000. Add || few. The local labor in the country, the village 
ket to per ton. || duty paid on imporied articles, $33,539,475, || blacksmith, plow-maker, wagon-maker, and 
home: | have before me a statement made by || and we have $153,219,475 of tariff, a tax the || the shoe and boot-makers are not protected or 
Messrs Naylor, Benson & Co., iron merchants || people paid on wool and woolen goods, of || benefited, but oppressed and injured, because 
. from in London, on the 27th January, 1872, show- || which $33,539,475 reached the ‘Treasury, while they are large consumers of taxed iron, leather, 
{ this ingthe value ofa tonofiron. I qudéte trom it: || the balance, $119,680,000, weut to increase || &c. The tax has been imposed and collecied, 
n ports ONIN sisi ce eb cnccschiciciseccve wa £4 168. 3d. || the wealth of our favored protected fellow- || and it comes to the hands of the laboring me- 
oh the aa to American ports... w+ 10 0 |! citizen, the woolen manufacturer. chanic with prices so enhanced by tax and cost 
ROUTADCO. .ocsccceserssese pikieaiant wen enaanepsesveeigacnnde ey | re ; . 4 , 
ut the : —_ || Ll append a table showing the amount of rev- || of transportation that they must work for 
of the : £5 188. 3d. || enue collected by the Government on salt, || small profits, the price of materials being so 
ods as Equal to $28 78 gold. || iron and steel, leather, hides and skins, cot- || high that if large profits were added for their 
stom ore ton EglIMtON....essrerserseeerseseeeseeeeersesen St 38, 6d. |! ton’ goods and woolen goods. Also the amount || labor they would raise the price so that they 
nt, of ae Reece ee : 7 charged on the same articles and paid to the || could only make sales as dire necessity would 
sume a American manufacturer : drive a farmer to buy a plow or harrow from 
£5 5e. ld. ° Tax charged acksmi a pair 8 s f. 
sn PE Bette int aie. aa, Meee es ceo ce ant ree 
nue . Jaciurer. ’ . e ones 
st Cal- lhis will make an average cost per ton of | Salt $1.176.587 37  $3.360.000 We see nearly thirty-nine million people 
hig we $27 173, which is the value of a ton of iron || tT... 20°530,000 00 87,004.50 oppressed (1 use this word because it so 
18 was landed atun American port of entry betore the || Leather, hides, skins, &e. 5,200,000 00 35,000,000 || strongly expresses the truth) to enrich a very 
mee et Pee 4 ener | ee ene ieee re 119°680'000 | few. But | propose to make a farther present 
; y it is charged withtwenty- | so ———— || ation of the pernicious effects of the protec 
But ive per cent. to pay freights and insurance $71,219,904 00 $315,744,000 || tion scheme. It restricts commerce, it makes 
els, of Then the importer charges at least ten per | SSS |= || articles of common necessity scarce, and the 
manu: cent. profit. And we see that American iron || Thus it is seen that to get $71,219,904 of || price high, as | have’ shown; it prevents ex- 
sold to bas natural protection of at least thirty-five || revenue into the ‘I'reasury under our tariff || changes, it drives off products and articles that 
ported per cent, ‘Then the Government interposes || sysiem, the people pay the immense sum of || we need. ‘The very high price caused by the 
on the lorty-three per cent. tariff orduty, and we find || $386,963,904. tax on iron and steel compels the farmer to 
0, 0005 ported iron taxed seventy-eight per cent. If this tariff, customs, or duty were abolished use as little as possible; he is oftén ec mpelled 
87 34; tlure it can come into our market. By this || the Government would only lose on these six || to use indifferent implements; he often needs 
87 oi. Process the American manuf .cturers are made |} articles $70.219,904, while the people would || more plows, betier barrows, &c., this lessens 
| .176,° rich, the people ruined, and geueral prosperity | save $386,963,904. But I have mentioned || his productions, compels him to labor longer 
burers; rendered lmpossivle. '| only six articles, and when we see in the tariff || and harder, 
7 rev: Aud how [ insianee bides, skins, leather, 1 list over four thousand articles that pay du'y, | If there was no tax on iron, or if the pro- 
paid aid aricles made of leather. During the last | we begin to comprehend the extent and enorm- || tective tariff was removed, all the modera 
bscal vear we imported of these articles $24,- | ity of the robbery, the legalized grand larceny | inventions in machinery would be within the 
opera 40,000 worth in gold, on which a duty of || that is practiced on the people. You see, sir, || reach of nearly every farmer. Instead of toil- 
Dur- >»,200,000 is charged and collected, a fraction || that our imports constitute but a small per ||-ing with the old fashioned sickle, mowing- 
of te over twenty per cent. But of the articlesthere || cent. of the consumption. Of the six articles || blade and scythe, and cradle, he could pur- 
r used "as produced in the United States $180,000,- | 





mentioned the consumption is about four and | chase for a few bushels of wheat, or a few 


worth, which was sold to the consumers at || a half times greater than the importations, or, || hundred pounds of tobacco, a reaper and 
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mower. The danger of loss of or damage to 
crops by changing weather during a protracted 
has est would we ik ided, He would BOW 
more grass ind nd plant more wheat, and 
increase the productions of his farm fifty per 
cenut., and with le labor than he performs 


And 


if the farmer was able to advance money and 


buy all the implements necessary for thorough 


now with his few bungling imp ements. 


and easy culture of crops, under the present 
system they would come so highly taxed as to 
make the use of them impossible; for the 
that he 
could not hope to be able continually Lo meet. 
The tax that he pays on iron, ste¢ i leather, 


natural wear and tedr is an expense 


h's clothing, and all he consumes and uses, 
adds to the cost of every bushel of wheat and 


. 
corn, and every pound of meat, tobacco, and 


sid, this high 


f taxation 
on foreign products or 


drives 
3 where they are less taxed 
and to exch me 


manufactures 


and restricted, them for such 


articles as they do not produce in such abund- 
ance as to supply the home demand; and in 
this way we drive off purchasers of our large 
| 


. . 
surplus ol roguc'!s, 


to sell h 
! 


largely 


p and the farmer is obliged 
produce at home, where the supply 
exceeds the demand, and the conse- 
And 
system of exclusion 
the foreign goods are taxed so high that they 
do not come in quantities sufficient to make 
healthy competition. The manufacturer, bav- 
ing ho competition, sells his goods for the 


quence is he recelvesa low price for it. 


under this most iIniguitou 


highest prices, because the people cannot buy 
them elsewhere, and then, having no compe- 
tition, no one to bid against him tor the farm- 
er’s produce, he 
and-thus everything the people buy is high, 
and all they sell is low, and they are kept in 
poverty and the manufacturer made rich. 
Protectionists urge what they call the general 
prosperity of the people as an evidence that 
the tariff does not oppress them. We do see 
the people, by the hardest labor and the strict 
est economy, able to live; but what wedo not 
see is the general prosperity that would per 
vade all classes when they could sell ihe 
results of their labor for good prices, and not 
then be obliged to pay away halt or two thirds 
of it to the monopolists called manufacturers. 
Our farmers raised last year eighteen hundred 
million bushels of grain, and we exported less 
than seventy million bushels. 

lhe home market in the United States can 
never absorb this immense annual production ; 
a large surplus is inevitable, and must find a 
market somewhere, or the prosperity of this 
class must end; and the cost of trans- 
portation from the farms to the markets is 
greatly increased by this unjusttaxation. Rail- 
road iron, cars, and engines are all made of 
taxed article 


great 
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Tariff and its Burdens— Mr. Crossland. 


I ask gentlemen to refer to the statistics, and 
assure themselves of the magnitude of the 
agricultural interest of this country which is 
trodden under foot and sacrificed for other 
and far less important industries. Compare 
the values annually created by agriculture 
with that of all other industries, thus: 
culture—value of annual products, $3,586,- 
964,000, 


agri- 


COLON MAMMUEBOCU LOB oes vccces ccccccbncvetcccescssens 
Woolen manufactures. 


$170,000,000 
176,000,000 
. 202,335,000 
180,000,000 





Value of manufactures...........c0..-seceees+0e0 1 29,000, U0 


You will see that the value of all these 
branches of industry amounts to only $728,- 
355,000, while that of the farmers amounts to 
$3,586,964,000, 

Ihis greatest of all interest is left not only 
unprotected, but bears onerous burdens to 
stimulate others. With alarge surplus taxed so 
that its cost of production is so heavy that it 
finds no sufficient market at home, suppose 


| it crosses the waters and finds its way, the wheat 


and corn to ** Mark Lane,’’ London, the cen- 


| tral grain market of the world, and enters into 


competition with the wheat-growers of the 
regions of the Baltic, the Danube, and the 


| Crimea, whose products have cost less than 
half that the taxation has imposed on our | 


| farmer; here is demand sufficient to absorb | 
allthe grain in the market. 


It is sold, and the 
American farmer would here buy his supplies 


at low prices, but he cannot take it home with- 
Out paying an average tax of forty-eight per | 


takes it at his own price; | 


; steamboats and all other means | 


of transportation, from the farm- wagon to the | 


grand steamers that plow the ocean main, all 
aretaxed. The railroad companies and steam- 
boat owners must make profits on their invest- 


ceut., and whatever he should buy must pass 
through the custom-house and pay taxation ; 
for he would be an importer, and imports must 
be taxed to protect home industry, (manufac- 
tures. ) 

Here we see the ruinous restrictions on ex- 
changes. The tax out of the way, the farmer 
could buy all his supplies at half price. He 


| hers, 
| while we with more increase of populat 
' and wealth than all the rest have fallen back 


_of the shipping engaged in our foreign ey 


could buy his salt in Liverpool or Cadiz, or | 


even in Canada, and transport it home at a 
cost of less than twenty cents per bushel, but 
the tax that raises its worth to forty-five cents 
here makes it as well to buy here as there. 
He is compelled by the effect of the tariff laws 


| to sell his produce at home for low prices, and 


ments, and to do this high freights must be | 


charged, and ali paid by the farmer. 
an interest greater than all others in this land, 
an industry to which all classes must look for 
food; for bread and meat, identieal with all 
others, (except that of the monopolists ;) the 


others to be fostered and protected ? Yet 


you hear no apphecation from the farmers or | 


Here is | 


mechanics to oppress another class in their | 


interests. No lobbyists are here asking the 


Committee of Ways and Means to tax oiher | 


industries to protect them; no, that sturdy class 
love justice, and all they ask for is justice and 
fairness in life’s great struggle. They are willing 
to labor and thus earn a livelihood; all they 
ask is equality. Unlike the monopolists, they 
ask for no exclusive privileges. 


oe = 


| only thirty-six per cent. was American against || 


class that feeds us all, ought it not above all || forty-seven per cent. British, and seventeen 


| actual foreign trade 


buy all he consumes at home. 
to seek his own welfare in his own way, di- 
rected by his own judgment. He cannot con- 
trol prices; prices control him. ‘They are 
forced to buy the $852,000,000 of manufac- 
tures from the home producer of them, and 
must pay for them with wheat, corn, tobacco, 
hay, and other farm produce at whatever 


He is not free || 


price the manufacturer may please to ask for | 


his or give for their produce. Is this freedom? 
Are not the agriculturists slaves to their law- 
protected, tariff-favored neighbors? This pro- 
tective system has utterly destroyed one ot the 
most profitable and useful industries in the 
country. 

We had once the proudest ocean merchant 
marine that rode en the face of the seas; now 
we have none worth the name. By a report 
made some time since to this House by the 
chief of the division of tonnage, it is shown 
that of the total tonnage entered at the ports 
of the United States during the year 1870, 


| fleet of twenty-five of the noblest specimens 
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of the shipping engaged in her fore} 
merce. In 1860 owned fully one 
the tonnage o! the world, as will be se 
following comparison : 


gn COm. 
third of 


€n by the 


Tor 
Tonnage owned by United States in 1860... 5 aay ¢ 
By Great Britain aud her dependencies... 5 gi. 
BEY WOn MOUIOS TIRED 6 vocccassecnsnseh coseseness.., y 
49 


We owned then nearly as much as G~ 
Britain, and more then all the other nario, 
Where isitnow? England has nearly doyh\.t 


. a 
other nations have increased thei, 


at 


Ou 
‘ 


and to-day do not own twetity-five per cen, 


LL: i 
merce! ‘This carrying business is among ; 


most important interests in the country, 
we will readily see by the immense busiy, 
the Atlantic steamship lines are doing. | speak 
solely of those engaged in the trade between 
Europe and America. 

The Cunard line, which has grown into 


Ue 


as 


a 


of naval architecture that ever floated on the 
waters, registering from 2,000 to 3,500 tons 
each, performed last year 125 passages each 
way. In these trips they carried the enormous 
quantity of 450.000 tons of freight, a ma) rity 
of which belonged to American shippers, and 
upward of 55,000 passengers were transported 
daring the same period between the two coun- 


| tries without a single casualty. 


The Inman line of thirteen vessels of fiom 
2.000 to 3,600 tons carried last year 170,000 
tons of freight and 60,000 passengers. 

The Anchor line, twenty-eight vessels, trad- 
ing from Glasgow to New York, in 1870 made 
102 trips, with an average freight of 1,500 tons, 
and carried 40,000 passengers. 

The National line has ten ships, of a tonnage 
capacity higher than any other line, one 


| their ships, the Queen, being registered at 4.47] 


tons. This line, which makes about sixty 
four passages per annum (each way) carried 
870,000 tons of freight, and 43,000 passengers. 
Williams and Gion’s line of eight steamers, 
regiciering up to 3,750 tons, made fifty tive 
trips, carried 150,000 tons freight, and 35,000 
passengers. And many others could be men 
tioned—the French Transatlantic, the Ham- 
burg American, the Royal Canadian Steam- 
ship line, &c., but I have mentioned enough 
to show that in one year, one hundred and seven 
foreign ships made between New York and 


| ports in Europe 1,073 voyages, carrying toand 


fro 302,148 passengers, and 1,601,538 tons o! 


| freight, and enough to show the immense losses 


we sustain by having our carrying all done in 
foreign bottoms, and the immense profits from 
our own commerce all in foreign pockets. 
We are indebted to the protective tariff for 
all these losses of profits. ‘The tax on 1ron, 


i . . . ] 
|| cordage, and other ship-building material, 


makes the cost of an American-built ship 8° 
much above one built on the Clyde, and other 
{uropean ship-yards, that it could not poss 
bly compete with them. And we have @ liv 
on our statute-books that interdicts an Amer 
ican citizen from buying, registering. or using 
a foreign-built vessel. We cannot build them 


under the taxation of materials, and instead ot 


| taking it off the protectionists propose to '™ 


per cent other nations; and in the thirty-six | 


per cent. Americanis included the tonnage of 
coasting vessels, leaving our portion of the 
inconsiderable indeed. 
While British tonnage in the commerce of Great 
Britain has risen trom fifty-nine per cent. in 1855 
to more than seventy-five per cent. now, Ameri- 
can tonnage has fallendown almost to nothing. 
We have but thirty-six per cent. of the ship- 
ping engaged in our own commerce, while 
Great Britain has over seventy-five per cent. 





| 


a 


vive the industry by subsidies, by taxing " 


| people and giving the money to ship builders. 


A bill for this purpose is now pending belo? 


| this House to enable them to rebuild our wor! 


out shipping. This at best would be but cou 


| ter protection, relieving one class, and thro® 


. annie 

ing the burdens on another—the peop!e. 
We have seen the immense sums that © 

lose by carrying on commerce in fore!g? bot 


. . rInNK 10 
toms. Nor is this all we lose. Having : 
“urd 


we 


American ocean merchantmen, these I - 
pean lines having, by our folly, a monop'y' ’ 
the business, discriminate against Americ 
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advancing freights to and from our 
British ports, 
py diverting the trade and commerce from 

ports. And the remedy for these evils cannot 
he found in unjust subsidies, but by establish- 
a free trade in ships, So that our merchants 
td purchase ships where they can get them 
cheapest, and avail themselves of cheap Scotch 
labor and put the prohts of foreign commerce 
7 their own pockets, and add the vast amount 


ports by , - 
Pee and reducing them from 
pt rts, @ 


there 


1 


to : 
much talk about. 


far, at any rate, as the same articles 
onier into the ‘use of other industries, and 
when this is done we will soon be ina position 
to regain that large share of the world’s com- 
ence to which, by reason of our relative 
vastness of population, commerce, and indus- 
trial activity, extent of terfitory and sea-coast, 
- are justly entitled. 


Tariff and its Burdens—Mr. Crossland. 


000. The amount which ought to be expended 
is $252,000,000; and then we have a surplus 
of $14,000,000 left. 


ation on 


So we can abolish all tax- 
leaf tobacco, and ‘dealers in leaf 
tobacco, still have a large surplus for other 
reductions—stamp tax, tax on spirits, &c. 


| Thousands of dollars can be saved by the 


the “national wealth’? we have heard so | 
tu . e 

And then remove all duties | 
» iron and other material used in ship-build- | 


employment of different agencies in assessing 
and collecting the internal revenue. 

[In my district the assessment costs about 
one thousand dollars to the county, and the 
collections about five huydred to the county. 
It ought to be assessed and collected by the 


| States, and could be done for one third the 
| cost, and the people would be rid of the pimps 


” 


| have discussed a few of the curses that are | 


eptailed on the country by this protective 
doctrine. ** Their name is legion,’’ and [ bave 


only attempted an examination of the most | 
: i Under the Democratic | 
tariff’ of 1857 we only laid a tax of fourteen | 


injurious and ruinous, 


and four filths per cent. on the amount of 
imports. Now, as we have seen, the average 
exceeds forty-eight per ceut., over three times 
as much. 
and wickedness of high tariffs, and abandoned 
and abolished them, while we 
imposing them upon the people. Compare the 
amount of total taxation of the people of the 
United States with that imposed by some other 
Governments. 


per capita. z 
Wales, $84,000,000, $3 87 per capita. 
German zoliverefn or tariff is not over eight 
per cent., and the taxation per capita does 
not exceed that of England. And we see that 
our people are taxed per capita six times as 
much as the people of other nations. 

Sickened and disgusted with details of this 
iniquitous system I leave it and turn to another 
branch of this subject, and | come to an invest- 


igation of the amount of revenue necessary to | 


carry on the Government, and the manner of 


raising it, and what relief we can afford the | 


people. 


| have shown that the Government can || 


be supported, the interest on the public debt 
paid, and a fund provided for the payment of 
our indebtedness, on $152,000,000 less than we 
expended last year. We can reduce the tariff 
half and still raise over one hundred and three 
million dollars, even if the imports do not in- 
crease. ‘l'hat the amount wiil largely increase 
is attested by all countries that have reduced 
this mode of taxation. 
have always increased under low tariffs; and 
when Great Britain abolished her tariff on 
all articles except the few she now charges, 
that country experienced very slight diminu 
tions of her revenue, because the imports in- 
creased largely. 


Coffee is taxed ssoeseeseseee 10,969,098 






Cotton goods........ .- 10,773,032 
Se Aine ehcengininad shabAnscnesnerséak ontkee sinninadnigntin 13,776,121 
Leather, boots and shoes, &c............. gancaes 10,552,155 
WN CON Sieg ccc ccdactnnibdanavedesciceass 33,539,475 


ict ccke ti Siclidciidebb hastens peseceesee$7 9,609,881 


We can abolish taxation on these five arti- 
cies of common use and necessity, and still 
lave a surplus of over seventy millions of the 
tsumate | have made; or we can reduce all 
the customs tax fifty per cent., and have a 
surplus to allow the reduction of the internal 
revenue. Fifty per cent. of the amount now 


Other nations have tested the folly | 


alone persist in || 


‘l‘otal taxation in the United | 
States, $852,000,000, about twenty-two dollars | 
Total taxation in Kngland and | 
The | 


Imports and exports” 


and spies now employed by the Government 
to harass and bedevilthem. And I shall advo- 
cate the resolution offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. CampBe..] at the beginning 
of this session, when it comes up for consider- 
ation. 

Now, I have clearly demonstrated and estab 
lished, to the perfect satisfaction of every 
member of this House, except the friends of 
monopoly, that our customs tax amounts to 
twice as much as is necessary to furnish the 
revenue needed. Ought it, can it be eonsti- 
tutionally imposed for any other purpose? 


The Constitution answers emphatically, no. 


| Then, why impose or collect it? 
’ J I 
| under the heel of an enlightened and tax- 


W rithing 


ruined people, protection assays one other 
argument to justify its robberies, and insists 
that there is a question of national wealth, of 
national economy involved; that the balance 
of trade must be preserved; that we must be 
careful not to import more than we export, or 
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we will pay away to foreigners all the national | 


wealth, and we ought by high duties to check 
imports, and in this way prevent an excess 
of imports (what we buy) over domestic ex- 
ports (what we sell.) You say truly that our 
imports exceed the exports. During last year 
we imported : 


Dutiable articles... ccrcossccs coscsrsccccccscessG015, 109,018 12 
Imports free of duty.............0.008 sea seenia 59,162,660 46 
Total dutiable and free imports.......... 577,922,178 58 
Total domestic @Xports............cccccecceees 034,058,752 V0 
Excess of imports over domestic ex- 

SA ccciceacucsdiedbevvasshadunnssers ectaasbnctsce $43,868,426 58 


So we buy from foreign nations $43,863,- 
426 58 more than we sell to them. And this 


you say proves that our national labor is not 
sufficiently protected, and we are supplied 


| by foreign labor, and that this rival competing 


foreign labor oppresses our industry, and thus 


| you say it is evident that the excess of what 


| we buy (import) over what we sell (export) is 
| not paid for with something actually produced 


during the year—not with the results of actual 
labor performed during the year, but with a 


| part of the capital savings, part of the national 


wealth. And by this consumption of national 
capital the nation is progressing to ruin. We 
are giving every year in this way over forty- 
three million dollars to foreign nations, and 


| this nation is thus losing over forty-three mil- 


paid on imports would be over one hundred | 


and three million dollars; and internal rev- 
ym paid last year over-one hundred and 
orty-three million dollars; total, $246,000,- 


| 


| the exported produce. 


lions, and we must remedy this by 
imports. 

This is sophistry. Let us test the theory by 
a plain, common-sense illustration. My friend 
from New York [Mr. Woop] is a merchant; 
he dispatches from the city of New York a 
vessel freighted with a cargo of American pro- 
duce worth $200,000, and that amount was 
entered at the custom-house as the value of 
The vessel landed at 
Liverpool, and the cargo sold for a net profit 
of $50,000, and Mr. received for it 
$250,000, a profit of twenty-five per cent. 
With this he purchased a cargo of British 
goods, the vessel returned to New York, and 
the goods thus imported were entered at the 
custom-house at the invoice price of $250,000. 


reducing 


\V OOD 


| 
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per cent., amounting to $62,500. Now, on 


Mr. Woop’s books he set down two sums as 
gained—$50,005 profits on the cargo he sent 
out, and another of $62,500 profits on the 
cargo brought back—and we see in this trans- 
action that the United States exported $200,000 
of its prodnce, and imported $250,000 worth 
of British products, and that the nation has 
squandered on a foreign nation $50,000 of her 
national wealth ; but itis perfectly certain that 
Mr. Woop, the citizen, has gained $112,500, 

Some time afier this Mr. Woop dispatched 
another vessel with a cargo ot American pro- 
duce worth $200,000, which foundered in mid- 
ocean, and the cargo was a total loss, and Mr, 
Woop so entered on his books, and it was 
verified by his depleted purse. But in the list 
ot exportations at the custom-house in New 
York, $200,000 is entered as the value of the 
produce sent out, and as Mr. Woop brought 
back nothing, there is nothing in the list of 
imports to balance this export entry; and 
Mr. Woon’'s wreck makes a clear profit to tae 
United States of $200,000; so that, according 
to the balance-of trade theory, the United 
States has a simple manner of doubling her 
capital; that is, after entering her products for 
export at the custom house, throws them all 
into the sea. By this means her exports will 
soon be equal to her national capital; importa- 
tions will be nothing, and the gain will be all 
that the ocean has swallowed up. The idea 
that there is any other ‘‘ national wealth’ than 
the wealth of the people, and that a nation can 
be made rich by the losses of its citizens, is 


| supremely absurd and ridiculous. 


If the theory of national wealth was correct 
[ can in few words prove that the remedy is 
directly opposite to the doctrine you teach, 
for I have already shown that your high tariff 
has always tended to reduce exports, because 
by .it you prevent exchanges of products. 
Under the tariff of 1857, averaging only four- 
teen per cent., our exports for the year 1861, 
the last year under that rate, were $382,836,474; 


| the imports were $352,730,387 ; excess of ex- 


ports, $30,095,097. You may take any period 
of high tariffs and you will find that under 
their operation exports diminish, and take 
every period of low tariffs aud exports in- 
crease. Under the moderate protection from 
1821 to 1824 the excess of imports over ex- 
ports was $16,000,000. From 1825 to 1828 
of higher duties it was over $17,000,000, and 
from 1829 to 1832 under extreme protection 


the balance against us was $35,000,000, and 
from 1843 to 1846 of high protection the situ- 
ation had changed from $20,000,000 in our 
favor to $8,000,000 against us. And from 1862 
to 1869, seven years of extreme duties, the 
balance against us was $284,000,000, while 
during the seven years immediately preced- 
ing of low, non-protective tariff, the balance 
in our favor was $184,000,000. In the only 
period of long continued low duties, our ex- 
ports increased from $109,000,000 in 1546, 
to $374,000,000 in 1861, a gain of more than 
two hundred per cent., while expoits under 
protection always decreased. 

I have compared the values of the products 
of the several industries of the country, and 
compared the numbers of the oppressed with 
that of their oppressors. I now look around 
this Hall for the friends of the great oppressed 
majority, and I ask Representatives, what 
pledges have we made tothe ne ple? Did we 
not promise to reduce their burdens? Have 
we not the power to redeem these } ledges and 
make good these promis l’ellow-Demo- 
crats, is there a protectionist in our ranks? 
If there is he has departed from the faith. 
Democracy despises extortions, monopolies, 
and oppressions. It loves freedom and justice. 

Will! that grand. glorious old party that bas 
never fuiled when it has had power to relieve 


This cargo was sold for a profit of twenty-five || the sufferings of the people falter now when 
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they arethe sorest? Willasingle member of it 
tarnish its ancient glory and renown and weaken 
the faith of the people in 8s justice by being 
This 
is said not to bea party question now. ‘The 
record of the Democracy on this subject has 


found in the ranks of then direst foes ? 


niways been consistent and undeviating, and | 
have been gratified to see Liberal Republicans 
in this House standing with Democrats and 
fighting the battles of the people. Yet the 
Presideat of the United States, while pretend- 
ing to be the friend of the people and of re- 
trenchment, bids us beware and approach the 
interest of the monopolists (the industries) 
cautiously. Some of the heads of Departments 
tender gratuitously the same admonitions ; 
and in the consideration of this subject else- 
where, a distinguished leader in the Kepub- 
lican party, admitting the enormity of taxation, 
is nevertheless so tender of the interest of the 
industries, manufactures, that he will not con- 
sent to the reiief of the people at once, but a 
day must be set ahead long enough to allow 
the robbers to prepare for the ch ge, but in 
this House we have the power to pertorm this 
high, holy duty, and wiil we do it like faith- 
ful, honest Representatives, or will we permit 
the few triends of protection to overcome us? 
kor one, | do not intend to be satisfied with 
less than my figures demand 

Despairing of any relief by a general re 
duction on all articles taxed and consumed by 
the people, | have pursued the idea recom- 


mended to the tradiuonary Irishman on his 


visit to Donnybrook fair, ‘* Wherever you see 
a head hit it.’ | have voted to abolish the 
tax on coal and salt, on coffee and tea, and 
will continue to ‘** bit at every tariff head ”’ 
that presents itself. This the distinguished 


chairman of the Committee of Ways and 


Means promised us some time ago he would | 


do. Several heads have been presented which 
he failed to hit. 

Freedom of trade is a Bible-taught doctrine; 
it was taught by Solomon when be ‘sat on 
the throne of the Lord as king instead of David, 
his father, and prospered, and all Israel obeyed 
him.’’ In 2 Chronicles, chapter two, we read: 


** And Solomon sent to Huram, the king of Tyre, 
saying,” . ¢ * . “Send me vow, there 
fore, a man cunning to work in gold, [a skilled 
laborer,} and in silver, and in brass, and in iron, 
and in purple, and crimson, and blue, and that can 
skill to grave with the cunning men that are with 
me.”’ ’ ° S * “Send me alsu cedar-trees, 
fir-trees, and algum-trees outof Lebanon.”’ . . 
. . “And, behold, I will give to thy servants, 
the hewers that cut timber, twenty thousand meas- 
ures of beaten wheat, and twenty thousand measures 


of barley, and twenty thousand baths of wine, and | 


twenty thousand baths of oil.” 


And Huram answered in writing and agreed 
to send the skilled mechanic, and said: 


* Now therefore the wheat, and the barley, the oil, 


| at the same time the great inroad upon the 


| must rely upon a large increase of the reve- 


and the wine, which my lord hath spoken of, let him |} 


send unto his servants; and we will cut wood outof 
Lebauon, as much as thou shalt need; and we will 
bring it to thee in floats by sea to Joppa,” &c. 
Here was a free, fair exchange of products 
without any restrictions, Without any tariff. 
Representatives of the farmers and mechan- 
ics of the South, Southwest, and great North 
west, your constituents have no iron-furnaces, 
looms, or other manufactures to protect; and 
wiil you longer submit and consent to the vas- 
salage in which they are held? Wali you per- 
mit the rapacity and seltishness of the tew to 
dic ate and enforce these wrongs? Chicago, 
stiuggting to rebuild her burnt district. came 
here and pleaded tor assistance. Her sufferings 
moved you to deeds of profligacy. 
her $4,000,000, and gave ber ivon and other 
buiiding materials free. Now, in the name 
ol the suffering millions of sons and daughters 
of toil and of poverty, | appeal to you to hift 


You gave | 


the heavy hand of taxation and give them | 
yoursympathies. Their frugal habits have been || 


pushed to the extreme of self-denial. 
The petitions of the people that have cov- 


| are’ groundless, will make it clear that the 


i 
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ered almost every gentleman’s desk are full of 
meaning. Thank God, the people are rising 
and demanding a cessation of their wrongs. 
They are uprising and rallying; from the farms 
and the workshops the mighty hosts are gath- 
ering. They demand honesty and economy, 
justice and equality, and will hurl their irre- 
sistibie columns upon the battle front of the 
oppressors of labor and the foes of freedom, 
wherever found. God speed the day when 
all the doors of commerce shall be thrown 
open, and all its shackles knocked off. and 
all the nations of the earth invited to come | 
into our ports, to bring to our markets their 
manufactures free of taxation and bid against 
each other for our products. Whoever lives 
to see that day wili see prosperity spread 
from border to border; will see a happy, 
contented, thrifty people; silver dollars will 
again jingle in the poor man’s pocket, and 
you will see a people full of love and patri- 
otic devotion to their Government that thus 
secures equality and justice to all its citizens. 


every day, that I trouble the House a: t] 
time with any remarks upon this criticism - 
The balance-sheet which I at that time 4, 
sented to the House consisted on the «4 
of the estimates of expenditures for the coming 
year furnished by the Secretary of the Thane’ 
ury, together with an item of Omission fr, ; 
| that estimate, and such additions as the i 
had already made by biils which had sated 
| this body; and, on the other side, of the . 
mates of receipts for the coming year, alec 
| furnished by the Secretary, diminished by meh 
amounts as the House itself had by like bilic 
so far as they were concerned, repealed - 
diverted to some other purpose. My remarks 
were addressed to the House and to the con: 
dition in which the House had placed this 
balance-sheet. The speech which I find j, 
the Globe from the chairman of the Committee 
of Finance first criticises the estimates of ex. 
penditures furnished us by the Secretary him. 
self for the coming year, and pronounces that 
| estimate altogether too large aud unreliable. 
|| Itis a sufficient answer to all that was gaid 

|| by him in reference to these estimates to gay 
Public Finances. || that, in his own balance-sheet which he subse. 
— || quently makes out, he takes the precise est; 
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|| mates of the Secretary which he charged to je 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
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| unreliable in my hands, as the basis ot his owy 
| estimates of expenditures in the precise fivures 
I used, even to the odd cents. If, therefore, 
the $273,025,773 99, which the Secretary esii- 
mates as the expenditures for the coming year 
|| was altogether too large and unreliable when 
found in my balance-sheet, that precise sum 
used by the Senator in his own balance was 
alike unreliable there. Whatever criticism 
of my use of it is just, lies with equal force 
against his own. 

The first item which I added to these esti- 
mates was “ an omission from estimates” of 
| $1,500,000. The Senator is reported as say- 
| ing, ‘1 can find none such.’’ I will aid bim 
to find them. The estimates for the Indian 
| service were $5,445,617 97. The Indian bill 
| when it passed the House contained $5,916,- 
639 97, making $471,022 in that bill not in 
the estimates. I have a statement furnished 
me by the clerk of the Committee on Appro- 
priations of omissions from those estimates 
which the Department has asked for the In- 
dian service alone amounting in the aggregate 
to $1,955,264. Of this $1,087,212 was in- 
receipts which by bills passed by the House || cluded in the deficiency bill, leaving as yet to 
they had already made, and to make it plaiu || be provided for $868,052. He has furnished 
that if these bills should become the law they || me besides with the following items omitted 
from the estimates: 


In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 22, 1872, 
In relation to the public finances. 


Mr. DAWES. Mr. Chairman, on the 8th 
day of the present month, at the suggestion 
of the committee which I represent, [ felt it 
my duty to call the attention of the House to 
the frequent and large appropriations outside 
of the regular estimates which had already 
passed the House. These appropriations had, 
in the aggregate, amounted to so large a sum 
that, taken with the regular estimates of the 
expenditures on the one side and with the 
large encroachments upon the revenues by 
repeal bills on the other, there was presented 
altogether a balance-sheet of receipts and | 
expenditures for the next fiscal year not very 
flattering. The object of the speech was to 
call the attention of the House to the large || 
aggregate of expenditures which the House 
itself bad thus made on the one side, and 








nues beyond the estimates of the Secretary || q,,.; saeeem - $50.00 





of the Treasury for any margin upon which || War Department veeew 160,000 
they could further reduce the revenue by || Forrunning the boundary line between Uni- _ 
amendments of the tariff. - nee Deatns and the Dominion,......00 se 50,00 
. : id ‘or the Tehuantepec canal route..............0 25,000 
1 notice in the Globe of Saturday last what || For wagon-road on Rock sland... ...cce-se+ss0e 100,00 
purports to be a speech from the distinguished || For life-saving stations on coast of Long om 
chairman of the Committee of Finance in the || sland and New York......... \soveeeneessenenesonenees -_ 


Senate, opening the discussion upon the tariff 
bill there under consideration. The speech 
as there reported is one of marked ability and 
excellent temper, so exhaustive in argument 
and so admirable in statement that I bave || quire, inasmuch as 1 have already shown the 
nothing to say except in commendation. I || Senator several hundred thousand more than 
refer to it only because in the course of it he || the amount stated in my speech. i 
found occasion, though not necessary to the The next item was the deticiency bill 0 
line of his argument, to aliude to the remarks || $6,200,000. ‘The Senator thinks it is a suf 
made by me in the House of which | have || cient answer to that item that it is 10 be && 
just spoken. He correctly interpreted the || pended the presentyear. | reply that deficiency 
object of those remarks ** as a cauuon to the || bills come every year, and the average of thew 
House against a too extravagant expenditure || is about the same. Last year, if 1 remember 
of the public money,’ but, nevertheless, very || right, the bill was a litle larger than tis. 
much impaired the weight of that caution by || took this as a fair average. He gives no ree 
criticising the figures which gave it any claim || son to expect, por does he even suggrs! (4 
to consideration. It is for the purpose simply || next year we shall not haveas large a dele enc} 
of showing that this criticism of those figures || bill as this. I take this as a fair estate o 
is unfounded, and that a careful review of them, || deficiency, and | see no reason to change We 
instead of showing that the fears expressed || amount simply because this particular bill 18 
|| to be for the present year. I then added the 
several items for public buildings in > 


These several items of omission from the 
estimates not included as yet in any bili 
amount to $1,874,074. How many more are 
outstanding I have not taken the pains to 1! 


¢ 
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occasion for them is more and more apparent 
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had already passed the House, the first 
$4,000,000 for the buildings of 


which 
of which was 
Chicago. : é . 

To this it is deemed a sufficient reply, with- 
out denying the fact that the House had added 
‘hig gum to the expenditures, ‘‘that our re- 
wipts bave been increased more than twice 
‘yr million dollars in the destruction of duty- 
paid goods in Chicago, and all the expend. 
‘ures that will be incurred by the United States 
1, the rebuilding of buildings in Chicago is 
nore than balanced by the gain of duty to us 
which must be supplied by the imports of 
others.’ If that were a fact, and if it were 
true that the destruction of $200,000,000 of 
property in the city of Chicago did not impair 
at all the ability of its citizens to consume for- | 
eign imports or to distribute them in exchange 
(or the products of the region about Chicago | 
heretofore supplied by them, nevertheless the | 
34,000,000 would belong upon the side of pub- 
jc expenditures, and the increase belongs | 
ypon the side of the revenues, which I shall 
consider hereafter. And there is no occasion, 
therefore, to subtract this item from the aggre- 
gute of expenditures. t 
* The speech next alludes to the item of | 
“corporation tax to be refunded, $2,500,000,”” | 
and replies, first, that the bill refunding it has 
uot yet become alaw. True; nor had any of 
ihe other bills for the erection of public build- 
ings except that of Chicago. Neither does 
the Senator nor any one say that it is not a 
sum that must be refunded. Indeed, it has 
already passed the Senate. He says further 
that itis to be taken out of the current receipts. 
| answer, first, that that depends upon the form 
ot the bill which finally becomes a law refund- 
ing that tax; and secondly, that however paid, | 
i) hereafter collecting the revenues authorized | 
vy law, that sum, which has entered into all the 
Secretary's estimates, because under the ruling 
of the Department it was deemed a lawful tax, 
must be deducted from the estimaie of the 
revenues of the Government. 

in addressing the House upon the aggregate 
of bills which had passed this body, | called 
iis attention to the pension bill, which took 
ior the next year $10,664,685 from the Treas- 
ury if it became alaw. ‘The only reply to that 
was the expression of an opinion on the part 
of the Senator that that bill would not pass 
the Senate, an opinion in which I concurred 
at the time the remarks to which he was reply- 
ing were made, and which I still hope will be 
tue. But that is no answer to the House of 
Representatives, who, so far as they were con- 
cerned, had made it a law, and to whom my 
remarks were addressed, 

This, with the omissions from the estimates, 
the deficiency bill, the bills for the public 
vuildings which had passed the House, the 
corporation tax, the pension bill, and the 
* Washington treaty,’’ were all which I added 
to the estimates of expenditures made by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and so far as the 
House of Representatives, which I was ad- 
dressing, was concerned, not one of these 
items can be deducted. Not only that, sir, 
but I did great injustice to the bill for publie | 
buildings at St, Louis, which I put down at 
9+90,000, when in point of fact it contained | 
>4,200,000, and the items which I thus added 
‘o the Secretary’s estimates may fairly and | 
properly be increased by this sum of $2,000,- 
WW. I, however, leave in this review this side 
ot the balance-sheet where I then left it, at 
9209, 600,458, 

For the other side of the balance-sheet I 
also took as the basis the Secretary’s esti- 
males of the receipts for the coming year. 
And first, his estimate of the receipts from 
customs, namely, $212,000,000. From this | 
deducted those sums which the House had, 








| and the tea and coffee bills, leaving that sum, 


| enue, the receipts of last year, $144,011,176 24, 
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the country, namely, the coal and salt bills, 


according to his estimates, thus diminished by 
the House of Representatives, at $190,998,062. 
To these I added, for receipts of internal rev- 


| less the amount collected from articles now 











by bills already passed, cut off, so far as they | 
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| for personal incomes, which expiring, by law, 


‘| into the estimates of the revenue for the com- 


| may be true that a portion of the last year’s 


exempt by law from the payment of internal 
taxes; the $2,500,000 erroneously counted 
upon as corporation income, and $12,000,000 


with the 31st day of last December, could of 
course furnish no revenue for the coming 
year. 

To the deduction of this item of $12,000,000 
for personal income the Senator objects that 
one half of it only will be collected during the 
present year, and the other half will lap over 
into the next year, and should therefore go 


oo 


ing year. I was talking of the sources of rev- 
enue under existing law, and this law having 
expired there could not be thereafter any rev- 
enue derived from that source. And while it 


income will not get into the Treasury until the 
next year, yet it is just as true that last year’s 
uncollected tax lapped over as much as that 
of this year, and therefore the income tax 
remaining uncollected at the end of this year 
is properly counted as a part of the receipts 
of the present, not the next year, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that because the fiscal year ends 
in June the amount of income collected each 
year belongs, one half, or about that sum, to 
the previous year. 

So, therefore, I see no propriety, when esti- 
mating the receipts of each year, to be derived | 
from existing laws, in taking into account the | 
fact that in collecting the receipts of that year a | 
portion of it may min into the next year. What- 
ever is made in one year in that way has been 
lost in the year preceding by the same method. 
I did not add to receipts the amount to be de- 
rived from the sale of public lands, because | 
the education bill which had passed this House | 
had diverted these proceeds to another pur- 
pose. 

The only remaining source of revenue was 
that commonly known as miscellaneous reve- 
nue. Of this source of revenue I remarked 
that in its nature it was a very uncertain item 
to rely upon; and in illustration of that remark | 
I took up the items of which it was made up 
the last year, amounting in the aggregate to | 
$31,566,736 53, and from them I deducted, as 
the Secretary himself did, and as the Senator | 
also has done, the premiums on the sale of | 
coin. I also deducted homestead and other 
land fees, direct taxes, proceeds of Indian 
trust lands, accrued interest on the proceeds 
of sale of Indian trust stocks, &c., the reim- 
bursements to the United States of moneys 
advanced to meet interest on non-paying stocks | 
held in trust for various Indian tribes, as items | 
not likely to again be found in the miscella- | 
neous sources of revenue, and thereby reduced 
this item from the sum heretofore stated of 
thirty-one odd millions to $12,181,379 01. 

In the speech of the Senator he replies, 
that when ‘‘| came to examine the various 
items which compose this miscellaneous item 
of revenue, I find they are not uncertain.”’ 
And to show that they are not uncertain 
he takes up one after the other, each of the 
items which I leftin the calculation, not those 
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I took out, and says they are certain sources 
of the revenue. 


I repeat these items which he 


says 
reliable sources of revenue. 


are 


Being of the same opinion | 
with him, I so counted them, with the excep- | 
tion of two to which | will allude, and so 

reckoned them in the calculation which I made. | 


The tax on the | 
circulation and deposit of national banks, this | 
I included; the repayment of interest by the | 
vere concerned, from the future revenues of || Pacific railroad, this I also included ; consular | 





fees Linclude; homestead and other lend fees 
mentioned by him I did not include, ecause 
I was addressing the House of Representu- 
tives, which had passed a bill diverting those 
fees to another purpose; he also included 
taxes on seal skins, so did 1; reimbursements 
of the United States for salaries of store- 
keepers of internal revenue bonded ware 
houses, I also included them; parting charges 
were also included by me as well as by him; 
and the only other item mentioned by him, and 
not included by me was the item of direct tax. 
[ did not include this item, because, having 
been paid once, it did not occur to me that it 
would be likely to be paid again. With this 
exception, what 1 deemed reliable items of 
miscellaneous revenue, the Senator has, in 
his speech, also enumerated as reliable items. 
He has omitted from his recapitulation of 
such reliable items all the items which I[ sub 
tracted from the aggregate for the same rea- 
son. After agreeing so exactly with me as to 
the character of these sources of revenue, 
there does not seem to me any occasion for 
the remark added by him that his ‘* honor- 
able friend had undoubtedly fallen into an 
error as to the character and nature of these 
resources of revenue.”’ 

I regret exceedingly that the distinguished 
Senator has followed so exactly in my foot- 
steps as to stumble into the same pit. 

ft was in this way, Mr. Chairman, thet I 
made up the several items constituting the 
other side of the balance-sheet, to wit, all 
that the Secretary had estimated the receipts 
from customs to be, less what the House had 
cut off from them, $190,998,062; the inter- 
nal revenue of last year, diminished by the 
amount taken from it by the repeal and ex- 
piration of laws under which a portion of it 
was collected, and such of the miscellaneous 
revenues as the Senator and myself both agree 
were of a permanent and reliable character, 
leaving out the proceeds of the sale of public 
lands, for the reason, already stated, that they 
had been by the House diverted elsewhere, 
and these items made an aggregate of $317,- 
389,433 10 of receipts against expenditures 
of $299,600,458. 

In reference to this result I used the follow- 
ing language : 

“If, therefore, we do not receive revenue from a 
great and unexpected increase of imports beyond 
the estimate of their increase by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, or from some other now unprovided 
source, and if our expenditures are not brought 
down below the figures here stated, we shall be 
obliged to borrow neariy eleven million dollars to 
pay to the sinking fund, without one dollar going 
toward the principal of the public debt.’’ 

Upon a review of all these figures I did not 
say one word in this conclusion which | desire 
to qualify. 

The Senator goes on to show that the con- 
ditions which I stated as necessary to relieve 
us from such a balance-sheet, namely, a great 
and unexpected increase of imports beyond the 
estimates of their increase by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, will actually come to pass, and 
not only save us from this unpleasant balance 
sheet, but leave so large a margin as to enable 
us still further to reduce taxes. I shall be 
exceedingly gratified if this picture drawn by 
him shall prove a true one. 

My sole purpose in alluding to his remarks 
at this time is to show that the figures I had 
given were entitled to the confidence of the 
House. It does not seem to me that there was 
any necessity for the criticism of these figures 
in order to establish the fact that there will 
actually be this great and unexpected increase 
of imports, upon which alone the Senator him 
self relies for the ability to reduce taxation. 

Taking, as I did, the Secretary's estimates 
of $212,000,000 for the receipts from customs 
the next year, the Senator bas given various 
reasons why, in his opinion, the receipts into 
the Treasury will reach $278,000,000 iustead 
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of $359,000,000, the sum estimated by the Sec- 
retary. for this increase of $14,000,000 over 


j 
| 


the estimate of the Secretary the Senator gives | 
many goud reasons, to which | am prepared to | 


yield my assent. 
tention of the House to one of those reasons, 
which I may be permitted to say I think he 


I will, however, cali the at- || 


has a little overdone, and that is the consid- | 


erable increase of the public revenue which 


he expects from the destruction of duty-paid 


goods by the great fire at Chicago. 


: . | 
I have already alluded to the fact that he | 
struck out the item of $4,000,000 for the pub- | 


lic buildings in Chicago, because, as he said, 
our receipts had been 


increased more than | 


twice that sum by the destruction of duty-paid | 


goods by this fire. 


expected was caused ‘‘ to some extent by the 
importation of goods in place of duty-paid 
goods destroyed by fire at Chicago.’’ 

In ascertaining how much is to be the in- 
crease in the coming year he takes the actual 
receipts for eight months of the present year, 
and at the same rate finds the increase for 
the whole of this year. He thereby not 


He had previously stated | 
that the large increase of revenues which he | 





only pays for the public buildings in Chicago | 


$4,000,000, but includes the whole of the in- 
creased revenue caused by the fire without 
any such deduction in his calculation of the 
increase for this year, and makes it the basis 
of next year’s increase also. 

The new method of augmentation of the 
revenue by fire is certainly a remarkable 
one; for it not only permits of thus counting 
$4,000,000 iwice in the present year, but of 
counting the whole over again in the next 
year. With this exception, to which I confess 
as yet my inability to give my entire adhesion, 
I agree with the Senator in the reasons which 


he has so well set forth in his speech for com- 


ing to the conclusion that there will be a con- 
siderable increase in the aggregate of the 
revenue of next year over and above the esti- 
mate of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The difference, however, between the con- 


clusions of the Senator and the cautious esti: || 
wate of the Secretary of the Treasury is, it || 
will be observed, only the sum of $14,000,000; | 
not a very large margin, and one which a very | 


slight revulsion in the currents of business 
would cause to disappear entirely. How neces- 
sary it may be for us in view of this to tread 
cautiously, I leave it for the House to determ- 
ine. The difference between the 
arrived at by the Senator and myself, lies in 
this: he disregards wholly the bills which had 
passed the House increasing the expenditures 
on the one side and decreasing the revenues 
on the other, and at the same time adds 
$14,000,000 to the increase of revenue esti- 
mated by the Secretary ; and this chiefly from 
the augmentation caused by the fire at Chicago. 


The Tariff. 
SPEECH OF HON. J. W.JOHNSTON, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
In toe Untrep Srates Senate, 
March 21, 1872. 

The Senate having under consideration the bill 
(H. R. No. 173) to repeal the duties on salt, with the 
amendment of the Committee on Finance, pro- 
posing a general revision of the tariff— 

Mr. JOHNSTON said: 

Mr. Presipent: The present anxiety of the 
country in regard to the pending bill I think 
demonstrates very clearly the demerits of the 
posactian system. The Senator from New 

ork [Mr. Conkuina) has just stated that he 
receives every day applications urging a speedy 
decision of this question. Trade is embar- 
rassed, the country not prosperous, owing to 
the uncertainty that hangs around legislation 


results | 
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upon the subject of tariff and internal rev- 
enue. As long as our present system is the 
accepted system of the country, as a matter 
of course the very same uncertainty will 


always hang over our legislation, and have the | 


same effect it is now having. The only mode 
of escape from that condition of things is to 
have a settled system, liable to no changes, or 
only such small changes as are incidental and 
necessary to every government. 


turers, and others interested in large interests 
dependent upon our action on this bill, are 
paralyzed, to use their own language, from 
the delay in settling the legislation on this 
subject. 

If we had free trade, or comparative free 
trade, this condition of things could not pre 
vail, and the country would move smoothly 


along in its trade, business, and manufactures, | 
and would not, upon the approach and during | 
the continuance of every session of Congress, | 


be perplexed and apprehensive of change. 
Sir, 1 am opposed to this protective system. 
I favor free trade; but as | do not expect 


ever to see that millennium arrive, I shall have | 
to be content with getting as near to it as | 


possible. 

‘The inquiries that suggest themselves in the 
discussion of this question are, what is pro- 
tection? Whom does it protect? What does 
it protect? What portion of the people does 


| itprotect? How doesit protectthem? Whom 


does it injure, if it injures anybody? What 


| proportion of the population does it injure ? 


I do not know how else to define protection 
except to say that it is a cunningly devised 
scheme by which a portion and but a small 
portion of the community, under the pretense 
of raising a revenue for the support of the 
Government, get rich at the expense of the 
large majority of the people. It may be illus- 
trated in this way: the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [ Mr. Scorr] and the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Morritu] are, we will say, both 
manufacturers of iron. The Senator from 
Vermont can sell iron at twenty dollars a ton. 
The Senator from Pennsylvania is not content 
to get twenty dollars a ton, he wants thirty 
dollars. The rest of the Senate represent the 
purchasers or consumers. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania comes to Congress and says, ‘‘ I 
want thirty dollars a ton for my iron, but here 
is a man who is willing to sell his iron at twenty 
dollars, and what is worse, the consumers are 
willing to buy it at that price. Therefore, my 
‘infant manufacture’ is liable to suffer. I de- 
sire you to protect my ‘struggling industry.’ ’”’ 
Upon being asked how that is to be done, he 
says, ‘‘ Prohibit my rival from selling at all; 
pass a law and say he shall not sell on any 
terms. That is one way of being protected ; 
or, if you think that is asking too much, then 
tax him to such an extent that he cannot sell 
for less than thirty dollars, and by that means 
I will be enabled to get the thirty dollars that 
I desire for my iron. If that does not suit, 
then let him sell at twenty dollars a ton if he 
will, but impose a sufficient tax upon every 
man in the community to enable me to sella 
large quantity of iron at twenty dollars, and 
yet make it by virtue of this tax thirty dollars 
a ton.’’ Thus whenever the Senator from 
Maryland or any other Senator buys iron, he 
has to pay a tax of five or ten dollars, to be 
paid over to the Senator from Pennsylvania to 
protect his ‘‘ infant manufacture,’’ and enable 
him to get indirectly thirty dollars a ton for his 
irov. ‘lhat illustrates the principle. 

That being the idea thet Thave of what con- 
stitutes protection, I will inquire for a moment, 
whom does it protect? Unless it protects some 
considerable portion of the community, it 
ought not to be retained upon our statute- 
books ; and if it protects only a small part of 
the community at the expense of the great 


The import- | 
ers of tea and coffee, the tobacco manufac- | 
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body of the people, still less oughtit to be the 
policy of the country. 

I am unable to see whom it protects except 
the manufacturer himself. Ifa man conye 
raw cotton into cotton cloth, or if he conver 
iron ore into pig iron, he is the person to b 
protected. He gets the benefit of the duty 
which is assessed upon these articles whe 
they are brought in from abroad; but he i 
the only man who gets it; nobody else rg 
It is simply the man whose capital is employed 
in converting the raw material into the map. 
ufactured article that gets the benefit of the 
duty. His employés, and every other man 
woman, and child in the community suffers 
the loss for the benefit of this one man. While 
it protects him, it injures the farmer, the 
planter, the teacher, the mechanic, the Jay. 
yer, the doctor, the merchant, the laborer 
and every other class of the community, These 
it injures, to these it makes living more costly 
because, while he gets the benefit of protec. 
tion, they have to pay the increased price of 
the article he makes produced by this system; 
and, therefore, it is a tax upon the remainder 
of the community for the benefit of the manv- 
facturer. 

One favorite theory of the protectionists js 

that they create a home market. Their ideg 
is that the agricultural community must have 
a market here composed of manufacturers to 
sell their products to, and that the manufac. 
turing community must in return sell their 
ee to the farmers, and thus home mar- 
cets will be created for both. But it must be 
apparent to everybody that this home market 
is entirely too small for either industry. You 
can never get a condition of things in this 
country in which all of its vast agricultural 
products can find a market here. We can 
never have enough manufacturers and attend. 
ant laborers to consume all that our rich lands 
in this great and extensive country can raise, 
There must be some market abroad, therefore, 
as well as a home market for our agricultural 
products. And if we did have manufacturers 
and attendant laborers enough to consume the 
surplus our farmers make, it is certain that 
they could manufacture infinitely more than 
the agricultural community could want or pur: 
chase. We could not sell enough to our whole 
people to make manufactures entirely pros: 
perous. We must have, therefore, to be pros- 
perous, in addition to the home market, a for- 
eign market for our manufactures as well as 
for our agricultural products. When the idea 
is advanced that it is only necessary for both 
these interests that there shall be a home 
market, it is equivalent to saying that if you 
were to take a iarmer and a manufacturer and 
lock them up in a room together for ten, 
twenty, or thirty years and then open the door, 
you would find them both rich. If we calcu 
late upon having here in our own country 4 
home market for otir agricultural prodacts 
exclusively and a home market for our manu: 
facturing products exclusively, we must get 
rich upon one another if we get rich at all. 
We cannot get rich from foreigners, because 
this idea supposes no trade with them. 

The scheme, then, of a home market as being 
sufficient and as affording all that we ought to 
ask, is of course not to be entertained. We 
must so arrange our system as to have not only 
a good home market, but at the same tme 4 
good foreign market, both for agricultural pro 
ducts and manufactured articles. ail 

The real problem in this whole subject '8 
how to increase our exports and cheapen the 

roduction of them. ‘Ihe more exports ¥@ 

ave, the more we sell abroad, as a matter 0 
course the richer will be our country. Every 
country in settling its system of dealing with 
foreign nations ought so to arrange it, if por 
sible, that it will have a large quantity of al 
sorts of articles to send abroad and get {f 
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them either gold or such articles as it needs 
for its own consumption. But while we do 
that we must also endeavor to cheapen the 
roduction of those things in our own coun- 
“ry, because unless we do we cannot compete 
‘1 the markets of the world with other nations. 
If the production by us of commodities is 
costly, we cannot sell them abroad in com- 
tion with nations that produce cheaply. 

To illustrate, the Argentine Republic produces 
agreat many articles we need, especially raw 
hides. It would be our policy, therefore, to sell 
to the Argentine Republic manufactured goods 
and purchase of them hides and other things 
that they have to sell, There should be a direct 
trade between that country and this; but we 
cannot do that if the Argentine Republic can 
buy the same things we offer to sell them at a 
lower price from other countries. We cannot 
sell them cotton cloths or woolen cloths orany 
other manufactured articles in exchange for 
their commodities if they can buy the same 
things in England cheaper than here. That 
is the actual condition of affairs now. We 
buy articles from that country, but we do not 
pay for them in our products or in our manu- 
factured articles. We pay for them in gold or 
in exchange upon Europe, and then they take 
our gold or our European exchange and go to 
England and buy the same articles that we 
make here, because they can buy there cheaper, 
because the production of there in England is 
less costly than in the United States; hence 
we lose a market for our products and have 
to make our purchases in gold or European 
exchange. 

It is manifest, therefore, that the policy of 
our country should be to cheapen production 
so that whatever we have got to sell we can 
sell in the markets of the world in competi- 
tion with other manufacturers. We should be 
able to go anywhere that England goes and 
sell our products at the same rate she sells 
hers. If we cannot do that we cannot com- 
pete with her. When we make the cost of 
productions high, we to that extent limit our 
market and exclude ourselves from the rest of 
the world. 

The protective system, of necessity, has the 
effect of withdrawing wealth from one portion 
of the community and concentrating it in a 
particular class. The wealth of the country 
outside of the real estate is nearly a fixed 
oa It increases slowly with business. 
f, therefore, we legislate in such a way as to 
give one portion of the community a large 
share of this fixed quantity, as a matter of 
course it can only be done by abstracting it 
from the rest. Suppose the personal estate 
of the country is worth a thousand million 
dollars, and we pass such laws as will enable 
particular class to abstract from the rest of 
the community more than its proportion of 
that thousand million dollars, it of course 
takes away that much from everybody else. 
Suppose there are but $100 between myself 
and the two Senators on my right. If I have 
fifty dollars, the other two can only have fifty 
dollars between them; and if you so legislate 
a8 to give me seventy-five dollars, of course 
they can then have only twenty-five dollars. 
So when you legislate in regard to the wealth 
of the nation in such a way as to enable the 
manufacturing class to obtain possession of, 
to irresistibly draw to itself a large share of 
this fixed quantity of capital, you necessarily, 
by the same process, abstract it from the rest 
ofthe community ; you make the class of manu- 
facturers a sort of maelstrom to suck in and 
swallow up whatever comes within their reach. 

But it is said that this not only benefits the 
manufacturer but benefits the laborer, the 
employé of the manufacturer, because it en- 
ables the manufacturer to give him higher 
wages. Well, sir, wages, like everything else, 
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are great or small by comparison. A dime is 
just as good as a dollar when it will buy as 
much. It is no answer to say that in this 
country wages are a dollar, or a dollar and a 
half, or two dollars a day, and that in Europe 
they are less, unless the purchasing power of 
the dollar, or doliar anda half, or two dollars 


in this country is greater than the purchasing | 


power of a smaller sum in Europe. While 
the nominal amount of wages may be greater, 
yet if their actual value is not greater the 
laborer is not benefited. But while the 
nominal value of wages is greater, yet all 
the expenses attending living are increased 
by this protective system. Why? The laborer 
must have woolens, cottons, leather, and the 


products of these things to clothe himself and | 
family; he has to pay rent; he has to pay | 


taxes, and when he buys articles of prime 
necessity for his support, he buys them with 
the tariff duty added to thejr cost; he buys 
them with the protective burden upon them; 
he buys them at the increased price which is 
necessitated by the high rate of duties that is 
imposed upon them. If you give him a dollar 
a day and sell him cottons at twice as much 
as he can buy them for abroad you see at once 
that his wages, while nominally better, are not 
really so. 

The system imposes very heavy burdens on 
the community for a small benefit derived by 
the Government. All the benefit the Govern- 
ment derives is the duty upon the article, less 
the expense of collecting it. If, while we 
collect the necessary tax upon imports, we 
at the same time impose a heavy burden on 
the domestic article, the Government only 
makes the tax on the import, but the com- 
munity pays a large amount upon domestic 
purchases which does not go into the Treasury. 

Suppose we import one thousand tons of 
English iron, all the revenue the Government 
gets is the duty upon that thousand tons. Sup- 
pose we use five thousand tons of domestic 
iron, the country gets no revenue from the 
iron manufactured here, but the manufacturers 
get the increased price caused by the impost 
duty, and that increased price is a tax upon 
the people. 

The amount of English iron imported into 
this country is about one quarter or one fifth 
of that manufactured here, so that the duty 
on one fourth or one fifth of the iron used in 
this country goes into the Treasury. But 
whatever the increased price of domestic iron 
in consequence of the tariff is, is a tax upon 
the purchaser, which goes to the manufac- 
turer and not to the Treasury. 

But, sir, against what does protection pro- 
tect? Itonly protects against low prices. The 
people want low prices; they want everything 
they use at reasonable cost. When protection 
is asked for, it is a protection not against the 
English manufacturer, but a protection against 
low prices. It is a protection against the right 
of the people to purchase what they want and 
must have on the best terms for them. It 
ig & protection against the people living as 
easily as they can and at as little cost as pos- 
sible. 

What else does protection secure? 
tariffs produce low prices? That claim is 
astonishing. Unless it enables the manufac- 
turer to sell his commodity at a higher price, 
how, I ask, is it possible to benefit even him ? 
He says, ‘1 am not getting enough for my 
goods; I make cottons, and I can only get ten 
cents a yard; [ cannot afford to do that; | 
want protection ; fix your duty upon cottons 
so that I can get fifteen cents a yard, and then 
I will be protected.”” So a man who makes 
iron gays, ‘‘ I can only sell my iron at twenty 
dollars a ton, which does not pay; but I can 
afford to make it if I can get twenty-five dol- 
lars a ton; protect me, therefore, and let me 
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get twenty-five dollars aton.’’ Unless pro- 
tection has that effect how does it benefit the 
manufacturer? How can any one conceive it 
possible that a man should be benefited unless 
he is enabled to sell his commodities at a 
greater price than he did before? 

It’ is said by the advocates of protection 
that it increases the wages of the laborers. 
How is that? If the wages of labor are raised, 
of course the cost of the article made must 
be enhanced. If the manufacturer give his 
hands one dollar a day this month and two 
dollars a day next month, can he sell for 
less when the labor costs him two dollars 
than when it only costs him one? ‘They say, 
‘** Protect us and we can give higher wages.”’ 
Higher wages, of course, indicate increased 
cost of production, and having given higher 
wages, and made your articles cost more than 
they would otherwise, we will still sell them 
for less than we did before.’’ This proposi- 
tion is one that hardly needs refutation. 

The only thing that the manufacturer can 
hope, that he can wish, that he can obtain by 
virtue of this system, is to sell at twelve, fit 
teen, or twenty cents what he formerly sold 
at ten cents a yard. His benefit is in the 
increased price that he gets for the commodity. 
If he does that, of course that increased price 
will fall upon somebody. If before that you 
could get a yard of cloth at ten cents, and you 
now have to pay fifteen cents a yard for it, are 
you benefited ? 

The proportion of the community benefited 
by this system is quite small, In order to see 
what the proportion is, let us take the article 
of iron. The man who digs the ore out of 
the earth and converts it into pig iron is the 
manufacturer, and he is the persun benefited. 
But after it is made into iron there are 
thousands of mechanics scattered all over 
the country, in every village, in every setile- 
ment, who manufacture the iron into things 
useful for the public; who make plows, rakes, 
horse-shoes, agricultural implements, and 
machinery. They buy the pig iron used in 
their operations, and when they buy it of 
course they pay the increased price put 
upon it by the tariff. Therefore that class of 
the community who convert iron into things 
that are of use te the community are not ben- 
efited because, they haveto pay the increased 
price. 

But then itis said they do not lose, because 
they sell according to the cost of their work. 
Then the duty falis in the end upon the con 
sumer. If | want my horse shod, and I have 
to pay a blacksmith $1 25 for shoeing him 
because he has to pay twenty-five cents duty 
upon the iron he uses, and but for that would 
only charge mea dollar, then I pay the duty ; 
so with every man who buys a plow, a hoe, or 
has his horse shod, a wagon built, or who em 
ploys any of the articles that are made from 
iron after it passes from the manufa¢turer. 
Thus the whole community, using iron as they 
must doin one form or another, are forced to 
suffer from this tax, while the only man who 
can possibly get any benefit by it is the man 
who converted the raw material into pig iron. 
The man who makes that pig iron into machin - 
ery, the man who expends labor upon it, must 
pay a tax which hecharges, of course, to those 
who buy from him, and thus the whole com 
munity are the sufferers. 

Is it possible that ft can be of advantage to 
any community to have to expend very much 
labor for the procurement of what it wants? 
If you so arrange it that I can with a single 


| day’s labor buy a pair of shoes, it is a great 


deal better for me than if you so legislate that 
it takes me two days’ work to buy the shoes. 


| If you impose a heavy tax on leather so that 


a pair of shoes which would otherwise, cost a 
dollar cost two dollars, and my wages remain 
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a dollar a day, the result is that under one 
system I get a pair of shoes for a single day’s 
labor, and under the other I have to work two 
days in order to get a pair of shoes. The wages 
of mechanics and agricultural laborers do not 
depend upon the manufacturer; they depend 
upon other causes. ‘The hired man of a farmer 
gets what the farmer can afford to give him, 
regulated by what the farmer gets for his pro- 
duce. If the farmer is compelled to sell his 
produce low, he cannot afford to give his hired 
man big wages. Those who work for the agri- 
cultural community have to work at wages regu- 


lated by the value of agricultural products, not 


by that of manufactured products. 
The wages of the hired laborer of the agri- 


cultural interest depend on different causes | 


and different reasons from the wages of the 
hired man of the manufacturing interest. On 
the contrary, while his wages are regulated by 
what the farmer can get for corn, wheat, and 
other agricultural products, the price that he 
has to pay for everything that he buys is regu- 
lated by what the manufacturer can get for it. 
If you so legislate as to enable the manufac- 
turer to get high prices for all the articles he 
makes, shoes and cottons and everything else, 
while the laboring man on a farm is obliged 
to take low wages, then youaffect him seriously 
in two ways: first, by legislating against the 
general interest that he isconnected with ; and, 
in the next place, by compelling him to give a 
big price for everything he has to buy of the 
necessaries of life. He gets, say, fifty cents a 
day, all that the farmer can afford to give him. 
The manufacturer sells bim a pair of shoes or 


a coat at almost one hundred per cent. addi- | 


| 





tion to the charge that it might have been made | 


for. That man, therefore, is injured in two 
ways: by the attack on the interest which he 
represents, and by the high prices of the 
articles he is obliged to buy. 

If this protective principle is good, it is good 
carried out to its fullest extent. 
make in this country about two million tons 
of iron annually. We import probably half a 
million tons. Suppose we prohibited the im- 
portation of foreign iron and thus had to rely 


entirely upon the home production, what would | 


be the first effect? One quarter of the supply 
would be cut off and the immediate result would 
be to raise prices. Whenever it was known that 
no more English iron came to this country, 
would not every holder in the United States 
immediately put up the price? 
would be so great that at once there would be 
an immense rise in the price of the article. 
That article has to be used not only for ordin- 


ary purposes, but for railroad purposes and | 


supplying machinery. The iron produced at 
home is not more than enough for our agri- 
cultural interests and carrying on the every- 
day ordinary business of life. If the foreign 
supply was cut off, which is enough to furnish 
what we need for machinery and railroads, 
then, as a matter of course, those industries 
would have to stop; we could only for the 
present supply the every-day demand for iron 
in the ordinary occupations of life; weshould 
have to wait and let our operations increase 
until we could make enough iron for furnishing 
railroads and machinery. Inthe mean time 
these great industries stop, are not prosecuted. 
I do not know whether the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania with all the arithmetic he possesses 
would be able to calculate how high iron would 
go and what would be the profits of the iron 
manufacturers under that state of things. If 
the importation of foreign iron be stopped can 
any man calculate how much the iron manu- 
facturers of this country would make out of 
the industries of the people of the United 
States, and what a disastrous effect it would 
have upon our railroad system, upon our 
machivery, and upon every great interest? 


I believe we | 
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This protective system tends to produce 
what are known as agrarianism and commun- 
ism. Bring one man in contact with five bun- 
dred and their families; let that one man 
employ those five hundred directly and pay 


| them wages; the whole five hundred only get 


wages upon which they and their familes can 
barely subsist, and this one man gets rich in 
their sight day after day. Every day adds to 
his wealth. His operatives see it. They see 


| that while they barely live he is accumulating 


| is the natural 





| has gone up eight dollars per ton. 


| benefit which 





The demand 





| own calculations. 


vast sums of money from their labor. What 
effect of that? The natural 
effect is to produce discontent, to make those 
five hundred men inclined to some system by 
which that wealth which he possesses will be 
divided outamongthecommunity. Agrarian- 
ism and communism are at once taken into 
the minds of those five hundred operatives. 

Mr. SCOT’. Will the Senator from Vir- 


| ginia permit me to answer the question he put 


a moment ago? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Certainly. 

Mr. SCOTT. The Senator asked me for 
an arithmetical computation of how high 
the price of iron would go in case importations 
were stopped. I will simply state to him a 
fact so as to give him the data for making his 
Since the duty on pig iron 
has been reduced two dollars per ton the price 
of all iron, that which has been made in this 
country and that which has been imported, 
That will 
furnish the Senator data tor computing the 
would be derived from the 
system he is now advocating. As to his last 
remark about the effect of the prosperity of 
the proprietor upon the operatives about him, 
I will state another fact, that the head of a 
large iron establishment at Phoenixville, Penn- 
sylvania, stated before the Committee on 
Finance within the last three weeks that the 


| operatives in his establishment had upon de- 


posit $130,000 at six per cent. interest. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. The price of an article 
does not, of course, depend exclusively upon 
the duty. Supply and demand and many 
other causes are elements of price. If only 
two dollars a ton were taken from the duty, 
and the price, as the Senator states, increased 


|| eight dollars a ton, then the cause is inade- 


quate to such an effect, and the price must 
have been affected by other causes. It has 
been the habit of those who advocate the pro- 
tective policy to decry ‘‘ free-trade England ’”’ 


| and what they call her ‘‘ pauper labor,’’ and 
| yet the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Fre- 


LINGHUYSEN ] in his remarks to-day, while he 
was doing this very thing, as I understood him, 


-asked us to take a lesson in statesmanship 


from England. If we are to look to that 
country fora lesson, let us see what lesson 
that country really teaches us. Let us look 
at her example, see what she has done, what 
she is now doing, what is the system under 
which she has obtained a degree of commer- 
cial prosperity and supremacy never before 
known to exist in any country. If we are to 
profit by her statesmanship, let us see what 
her statesmanship has been and what it is 
now. 

Sir, I believe there 1s not now in England 
anything like a protection party. As far as I 
know the politics of thatcountry, the free-trade 
policy is acquiesced in by every party and by 
every public man in the nation; I aan of 
none to the contrary. Its benefits since its 
adoption have been so manifest, it has in- 
creased so greatly the prosperity and the wealth 
of that country, that the astonishing spectacle 
is witnessed of all parties acquiescing in it and 
nobody in the nation desiring to changeit. If, 
therefore, we are to follow the statesmanship 
of England, let us follow it in the respect in 
which it has been so eminently successful as to 
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a 
bring about a unanimity never before seen 
any great nation on any important questio, 

What is the system of Great Britain? U, 
to 1842 the corn laws were in force, and Eye. 
land had a protective tariff. ut that wd 
the question was agitated in England and gop. 
tinued to be agitated down to 1849 when a 
present policy of England was finally adopted. 
and the corn laws were abolished. If y, 
look at the condition of England before that 
time and since, we can form a very good e:'. 
mate of the comparative meriis of the policy 
she adopted before and the policy she now 
lives under. If she is more prosperous 


iis im , if 
she is richer, if she advances more rapidly in 


wealth now than she did then, what car, We 
attribute it to except to the change of ot 
system? Aud if her great industries are more 
prosperous than ours, what reason have we to 
suppose that it is not entirely owing to that 
difference of system? 

All the conditions are in favor of this coun. 
try. There is every reason why we should 
outstrip Great Britain in everything. There 
is nothing whatever in which we ought not to 
be her superior. We have a new country. 
We have unexampled wealth of soil. We 
have an immense extent of area. Our agri. 
cultural interests ought to be flourishing, We 
have timber in abundance, and our ship-build. 
ing interests ought to flourish. We have iron 
ore all over the country, and our coal jg yl. 
most on the surface of the earth, while in 
England they. have to go one thousand, fif 
teen hundred, two thousand feet or more into 
the bowels of the earth to get their coal, 
Here, in addition, we have immigration from 
every quarter of the world almost. Our popula. 
tion is not only increasing ‘in the natural ratio 
in which a healthy country should increase, 
but it is increasing in a manner unknown be- 
fore in the history of the world, by immigra- 
tion from Europe and Asia both. England, 
on the contrary, is losing population. There 
is emigration from her continually to Austra- 
lia, to New Zealand, to Canada, to this country. 

These being the conditions, ought not the 
United States to excel England in everything 
relating to the material interests of the nation’ 
And yet how do we find the facts? If we do 
not outstrip her, what is the reason? Can 
there be any other except that the system of 
taxation which we have adopted is not so good 
as that adopted by England? Can anybody 
give any other reasonforit? There is no other 
explanation. If we are inferior to England 
in these respects, having the greater natural 
advantages we have, it must be because her 
system is better than ours, and for no other 
reason. Now, what is her system? 

In 1849 she abolished the corn laws and 
allowed corn to come in free. Having had 4 
tariff on seven or eight hundred articles, she 
cut it down until it extended to only twelve or 
fifteen, or some very small number. She does 
not tax the articles she makes. It is foreign 
products upon which she derives her revenue, 
tea, coffee, sugar, tobacco, spirits, silk, and 
things of that sort ; generally things not made 
in England. There are a few articles pro 
duced in England on which duties are paid, 
such as ale, beer, and some breadstufls per 
haps. She admits cotton free, wool free, 1708 
free, coal free, and so does she nearly every 
thing she uses, and on the use of which her 
prosperity is based. 

On the other hand, we exact heavy duties 08 
those very things that England admits free. 
Now let us see the relative condition of the 
two countries, and which is best off. In addi 
tion to the difference of policy existing ¥° 
seem to be contented with a home market. 
Our system is not to have any foreign marke 
at all. Our system is to increase the cost? 
production so that we cannot have a foreig 
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world. When everything we make here costs 
twice as much to make as it does in England, 
how can we go into the markets of the world 
‘n competition with her? 

From 1815 to 1842 (when free trade began to 
inaugurated) the exports of England re- 
,ed almost stationary ; there was but little 
‘ncrease. In 1849, at the time the free-trade 
evstem went fully into operation, the value 
of the exports of England was £63,596,000. 
in 1867, after a period of eighteen years, 
they rose £180,921,000, having for twenty 
eight years before 1849 been nearly at a stand 
sill. In eighteen years after the change of 
‘system they nearly trebled. 

‘Not only did they increase their exports, but 
they increased their imports in the same ratio, 
and with them, of course, their shipping inter- 
est, their ship-building, and the profits of the 
carrying trade. ‘The manufacturers of Eng- 
land were not the only persons who took ad 
vantage of this great increase of exports; for 
with enlarged exports and imports came neces- 
sarily a demand for ships, and thus ship-build- 
ers and carpenters got good employment. 
Ships and freights were worth nothing without 
seamen ; thusa large body of good seamen were 
produced and employed. And all these com- 
bined gave birth to commission merchants, 
draymen, carmen, &c.; to railroads, and inter- 
nal channels of transportation. 

In 1849 the tonnage of England was 3,096,- 
342 tons, and in 1867 it had increased to 
5,493,208 tons, an increase of more than two 
million tonsin that time. I will read what an 
English writer says on this subject: 


**The great prosperity of nearly all classes in Eng- 
land since the repeal of the corn laws has been 
accompanied by a considerable diminution since 
1848 in the total money cost of pauperism.’’—Page 5. 

‘The number of poor persons relieved on the lst 
of January in each of the years 1847, 1848, and 1849, 
be 


of January, 1850.""—Page $ 
malt 


Now I wish to refer to a book, the authority 
of which the Senator from Pennsylvania will 
not deny, for it is written by Pennsylvania 
protectionists, Daddow and Bannan’s Coal, 
Iron, and Oil, in which, speaking of the won- 
derful progress of Great Britain, they say: 

** In 1816, at the close of the French war, the debt 
of Great Britain was $4,205,000,000, and her estimated 
wealth $10,500,000,000. Since then the increase of 


her wealth has been rapid, and may now be stated 
at nearly $100,000,000 ,000. 


“She has not only so vastly increased her wealth, 
but her ability to produce has been proportionably 
increased. In 1688 her population was less than six 
millions, and the industrial or productive power of 
these was limited to the able-bodied men and 
women, boys and girls, who exerted only their brute 
strength, with but little assistance from intelligence, 
mechanical skill, or science. But in 1865 we find a 
population of over thirty million, whose average 
wealth is over three thousand dollars per head, and 
whose productive ability is increased twenty times 
by the aid of labor-saving machinery; that is, the 
thirty million inhabitants of Great Britain, aided 
by steam-power and mechanical skill, are equal toa 
physical force of six hundred million able-bodied 
men, or more productive power than is possessed by 
the entire manual labor of the world.” 

That is testimony to the progress made 
by the system now in force in Englaud, for 
that progress has been more rapid since 1849 
than it had been before. 

1 read now from Watt's Facts of the Cotton 
Famine in England, page 41: 

“* Ttis estimated that thirty million spindles in 1860 
would turn off as much work as thity-seven millions 
would have done in 1840, so that while the increase 
in spindles has been seventy-six per cent., the in- 
crease in production has been one hundred and nine- 
teen per cent., and instead of these improvements 
displacing operatives, as the prejudices ofthe people 
led them to suppose they would do, the manu fac- 
turers have had from time to time to import thou- 
sands of families from the agricultural districts for 
the sake of their juvenile laborers; and wages, 
instead of depreciating, have advanced between the 
years 1844 and 1860 from ten to twenty per cent., 
while the hours of labor have been materially 
shortened.” 


Our tariff contains more articles of iron 
alone upon which an impost is collected than 
the whole list in the English tariff. 

Our imports are in round numbers about 
$550,000,000, and the revenue derived from 
them under the present system is $220,000,000, 
so that our tax upon imports is two fifths of 
the value of the articles imported. Protec- 
tion does not keep foreign articles from com- 
ing here. The effect of the protection is to 
increase the price of everything. It makes 
ours a high market. Under protection the 
price of articles is raised, and anybody that 
has things elsewhere in the world to sell looks 
abroad for the highest market. Men see that 
here they can sell the articles they make ata 
higher price than anywhere else, and notwith- 
standing our high duties they still send us goods 
simply because we have a high market. ‘hat 
is illustrated by the fact that we continue to 
import until our imports now exceed our ex- 
ports $265,000,000. That $265,000,000 must 
be paid by the sale of bonds abroad, so that 
in this operation we transfer to Europe evi- 
dences of debt for $265,000,000, the principal 
of which we shall have some day to pay, and 
the interest we are now paying. 

As an evidence of the great prosperity of 
England, we have the fact that in the year 
1871 Great Britain finished ten hundred and 
twenty-two ships with a tonnage of three hun- 
dred and ninety-one thousand and fifty-eight 
tons. How many were made in the United 
States? I do not know, but I suppose not a 


“The more liberal views of commercial policy, 

adopted in regard to the navigation laws, «nd advo- 
cated generally by Mr. Huskisson and Sir Robert 
Peel, and by many others of our legislators and 
intelligent writers, prepared the public mind for 
the abandonment of the system of protection by 
which our foreign trade was hampered. When the 
manufactures of Great Britain became superior and 
cheaper than those of the continent it was absurd 
to impose restrictions on the importation of goods 
which could not compete with ours even in foreign 
markets, and with respect to those articles of taste 
and luxury, in the production of which foreign 
countries continued to surpass us, their prohibition 
or restricted use, by the imposition of high duties, 
had been shown by experience to be opposed to the 
best interests of the country and prejudicial even to 
the progress and improvement of the manufactures 
which such protective duties were intended to encour- 
age. Several modifications of the tariff of customs 
duties had been made in the course of the century, 
and in 1845 Sir Robert Peel brought forward his lib- 
eraland comprehensive scheme, by which the sys- 
tem of protection was virtually abandoned, and the 
advantages of free trade were recognized. By that 
measure the duties on four hundred and twenty dif- 
ferent articles were either abolished or reduced, and 
most of those that were continued were avowed to 
be retained for the purposes of revenue and not of 
protection. 
_ ‘In the following year the same able statesman 
introduced the bill for the repeal of the corn laws, 
which was passed in 1846, and on the Ist of Febru- 
ary, 1849, that measure came into full operation. 
Free trade in corn and in provisions, instead of be- 
ing the ruin of the farmers, as apprehended, has 
proved highly beneficial to them, and the agricul- 
tural interest is now much more prosperous than it 
was during the time of protection.” 


Not only that; but with this change of sys- 
tem pauperism, which had been a great evil 
in England, and which it was feared would in 
progress of time destroy the country, was dimin- 
ished. Of course whenever you afford a peo- 
ple the opportunity to live cheaper there must 
necessarily be less pauperism. Pauperism is 
produced by several causes, but principally by 
the high price of living. If the system of a 
Country is such as to make living high, it must 
increase pauperism ; but wherever the oppo- 
site policy is adopted, wherever the system of 
making living cheaper and cheapening pro- 
duction prevails, it tends to diminish pauper- 
‘m. That has been the effect of the free- 


was greater than the number so relieved on the first | 


| 
| 
| 





the whole world under her free-trade system. 
We, under our protective system, neither build 
nor sailthem. Wedo not build them for our- 
selves, we do not build them for others. Our 
ship-yards are idle and deserted. We tax the 
articles that enter into the manufacture of 
ships, and therefore we cannot make them 
cheap. England does not do that; she admits 
them free, and therefore she builds ships cheap. 
Not only that, but the decline of our ship- 
building has caused the loss of the carrying 
trade. Our flag is hardly seen in our own har- 
bors; it is not seen in the harbors of the world. 
The English flag is to be seen to-day in every 
harbor and every sea of the whole earth. To 
show our decline in this respect, | submit the 
following table of our freights, including im- 
ports, exports, and reéxports : 


Freights, including imports, exports, and reéxporta. 


Carried in Amer- 
ican vessels. 
$465,741 ,381 

507,247,757 
350.827.2536 
296,981,573 
288,916,927 
352,849,760 


Carried in for- 
ewn veasseta, 
$229,816, 211 

255,040,793 
179,742,156 
550,546,074 
587,447,133 
639,007,500 
This shows you how rapid the decline of 
our carrying trade has been, and how great has 
been the increase of the British. 
Now, to test the comparative merits of the 
two systems, let me illustrate by comparing 
Philadelphia, which is the best protected city 
in the best protected State in the best pro- 
tected country in the world, with the manu- 
facturing cities of Great Britain. If Phila- 
delphia, with all the advantages it possesses 
of anew country, immigration, and protection, 
increases less rapidly than the manufacturing 
cities of Great Britain, what is the reason? 
The reason must be because we have a system 
which is less favorable to the growth of man- 
ufacturing cities and the growth of manufac- 
tures than that country has. There can be no 
other reason. The growth of these British 
manufacturing cities is conclusive evidence 
not only of the success of manufactures there, 
but of the prosperity of that country, because 
labor does not go where it is not in demand, 
and where it does not get good wages. If 
people have flocked from abroad or from other 
parts of the British empire to Manchester, 
there can be only one cause for it, and that is 
their labor is in demand and is remunerative 
there ; and if we find that that manufacturing 
city has increased in a most unprecedented 
manner, it must be because enterprise was 
successful there, and labor in demand and 
profitable. Now let us see what the facts are. 

Philadelphia, in 1860, had a population of 
565,529, and in 1870 a population of 674,022, 
an increase of about nineteen per cent. in ten 
years in the principal manufacturing city of 
the United States. How it is with European 
cities? I will not select a single one to make 
the comparison, but I will take the four prin- 
cipal manufacturing cities of Great Britain, 
Manchester, Leeds, Birmingham,and Sheffield. 
Manchester in 1851 had a population of 
228,487, and it had increased in 1861 to 
338,722, or an increase of nearly forty-eight 
per cent.; and from 1861 to 1871 it rose to 
383,843, an increase of only fourteen per cent. 
The small rate of increase during the latter 
period was owing to the fact that our war had 
intervened, and there was a cotton famine in 
England. Leeds in 1851 had a population of 
172,170, in 1861, 207,165, an increase of twenty 
per cent., and in 1871, 259,201, an increase 
of twenty-five per cent. over 1861. Birming- 
ham in 1851 had a population of 232,841, and 
in 1861, 296,070, an increase of twenty-eight 
per cent; from 1861 to 1871 the population 


Total trade. 


1859.....$695,557 592 
1860...... 762,288,550 
1861...... 530,569,412 
1868...... 848,527,647 
1869...... 876,364,060 
1870...... 991,857,269 
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increased to 263,696, an increase of sixteen 
per cent, 
of 135,307, and in 1861 185,172, an increase 
of thirty-eight per cent., and in 1871 she had 
a population of 239,947, an increase of thirty 
per ce nt. 

Thus we see that while Philadelphia in- 
creases in population only nineteen per cent. 
in ten years, these manufacturing cities of 
Great Britain afford that unmistakable evi- 


Sheffield in 1851 bad a population | 


lence of prosperity, rapid increase of popu- | 
lation, mach greater than she exhibits. It | 


disposes satisfactorily of the idea of English 
pauper labor which is talked about so much. 


it is not true, as we are persuaded to believe, | 


that most of our immigrants are mechanics 
allured by high wages. Such is not the case. 
We know very well that thousands are attracted 
to this country by the love of our institutions; 


ly what they think a better Government. 
Numbers come toobtain homes upon our Gov- 
ernment lands. Of what we call skilled 
labor but little crosses the ocean on account 


of the difference of wages alone. 


It is stated that at this very moment there | 


if & Current setting toward England of our 
ekilled mechanics. So great now in England 
] 


is the demand for ship-carpenters and so little | 


can they expect here, so ruined is that inter- 
est in this country, that they are now leaving 
the United States and going where they can 
obtain work and wages. I can well believe 


the statement to be true, knowing how much | 


greater the prosperity of that interest is in 
itngland than here. 


Kngland having pointed out the road to us, | 
having shown us the way by which she achieved | 


her great wealth, and by which she obtained 
the command of the seas, why not follow it? 
We are alarmed continually in this Chamber 
and in the other House by cries of apprehen- 
sion that England will grasp the commerce of 
the whole world. We are asked to subsidize 
lines of steamers everywhere, and the reason 
given is, ‘‘ If you do not do it, England will; 
she is reaching her arms out in every direc- 
tion; she is seeking to get the commerce of 


the East and of the West, of the North and | 


of the South; and she will get that commerce, 
all of it, unless you subsidize steamers.’’ And 
yet England is a free-trade country, a country 
of pauper labor! 
under her system, and we cannot under ours, 
had we not better abandon ours and accept 
that which has been such a success? 

Mr. President, 1 do not propose to go into 
the details of the bill, but I see that several 
articles are proposed by it to be put upon 
the free list. Jif a poor man has to pay a 
heavy tax upon the shoes and clothes that 
he buys for bis children, his wife, and him- 
self, upon the tools that he uses in his trade, 
and even upon the needles and the thread 
with which his wife mends his children’s rag- 
ged clothes, this bill affords him the conso- 
lation of knowing that if he wants to import 
stuffed birds he can do it free of duty. He 
cannot import free what he wants and what 
he must have in order to live, but he can 
import such articles as stuffed birds and curl- 
ing-stones and quoits free of duty. If he 
desires to amuse himself upon the ice with 
curling-stones he can do so without paying a 
tax. If he desires to exercise himself pitch- 
ing quoits he has the consolation of know- 
ing that he can get bis quoits free of duty; 
but he cannot get what his children need, 
what his children must have, and what he 
and his wife must have in order to subsist, 
without paying sixty or eighty per cent. upon 
it. A distinguished author has said, ‘**’The 
request of industry to the Government is as 
modest as that of Diogenes to Alexander, 
‘Stand off my sunshine.’ ”’ 


If she can do these things | 


Amendments to the Constitution. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. J. DAVIS, 
OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
In tHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 23, 1872, 


On amendments to the Constitution of the United | 


States. 
Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, on the 5th day 
of February the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 


| Perers] brought forward the following reso- 














_ LT 


lution, which was adopted by the House: 


** Resolved, That the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fif- 
teenth amendments to the Constitution of the United 
States having been ratified by the number of State 
Legislatures necessary to make their adoption valid 
and binding, as well as having been sanctioned by 


the most significant popular approval, the highest | 
| patriotism and most enlightened public policy de- | 


mand of all political parties and all citizens an 
acquiescence in the validity of such constitutional 
provisions and such reasonable legislation of Con- 


| gress as may be necessary to make them in their letter 


and spirit most effectual.” 

And on the same day the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Brooks] introduced the fol- 
lowing resolution, which was also adopted : 

** Resolved, That we recognize the thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth amendments to the Constitu- 
tion as valid parts thereof.” 

These resolutions were offercd and passed 
under a suspension of the rules without debate, 
and under circumstances which precluded any 
discussion at the time of the great and vital 
questions involved in them: There is no dif- 
ference practically between the two resolutions, 
for I imagine that if the amendments are valid 
and binding as parts of the Constitution, they 


| are the law of the land, constitutionally so if 


valid, and must be respected and obeyed with- 
out question. If their validity is not a question 


| . . . 
| of doubt, as the resolutions affirm, and more 


especially if the fourteenth and fifteenth amend- 
ments are valid as a part of the Constitution, 
and are to be accepted as such by the people, 
the Federal Republic has perished. 

Having voted against the resolutions be- 


cause, in my judgment, each of them in effect 


dignifies the most flagrant usurpations with the 
title and sanctity of laws, I deem it right and 


| proper, with all proper respect for the movers 


of the resolutions, to express the reasons for 
my dissent from the principles they embody. 
I am aware, sir, that there is a body of poli- 
ticians who regard the doctrine of State rights 


| as an abstraction, and treat an inquiry into 
these questions, or a discussion of them, as 
| the resurrection of ‘‘dead’’ and *‘ exploded’’ 


issues that should be permitted to rest undis- 
turbed. If they can educate public opinion 
up to this belief, it will be an easy task for 
Federal usurpation to accomplish its work of 


| destruction, the annihilation of the States, 


and the conversion of the Government into 
one of an absolute majority without check 
or limitation. In my judgment the doctrine 
of State rights, so far from being either an 
abstraction or a dead and exploded issue, is 
a vital and practical inquiry now. 

I am not one of those who believe that the 
principles of this Government can ever be in 
danger from an open, bold, and manly asser- 
tion of the rights of either the States or the 
people. If the Government is subverted, it 
will be by indirect, insidious attacks, disguised 
under the forms of law; by an unconstitutional 
extension of Federal power; by an invasion 
of the rights of the States, and when the prin- 
ciples upon which the Government was founded 
shall have so degenerated that that which was 
once considered as usurpation is sanctified as 
law, and is appealed to as evidence of right. 
If we turn our attertion for a moment to the 
Governmentas established by the Constitution, 
we shal! see clearly that the supposed amend- 
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| ments are a total subversion of j 
| and in fact, and are utterly destru 


| compact between the States, each coyena, 


| they notbethe membersof it? Did they no 





t in theo 


: Ctive of the 
very existence of the States. The Federal 


Government, which originated in a solemn 


> ; itin 
and agreeing with the others, was establishes 
as a Government of limited and delegate 


powers, specifically enumerated and dejj, ad 
in a written Constitution, which the Sistes 
through conventions composed of delegatp. 
elected by the people thereof, severally assented 
to and ratified. 


*“Who are to form the new Constitution?” 

* % s “Are not the States the agents? Will 
° tap 0 

this Convention? Are not they to ratify oy ore: 

ceedings? Will not the Constitution "be their 

act ?”’—Madison, Elliott’s Debates, vol. 5, p. 413. 


Mr. Madison says again: 


“Do they require that in the establishment of 
the Constitution the States should be regarded a 
distinct and independent sovereigns? They are 80 
qoenesed by the Constitution proposed.”— Federal st 
No. 39. : 


The powers delegated extend only to mat. 
ters respecting the common interests of the 
Union, leaving the several States, as to ql 
powers not delegated, sovereign and inde. 
pendent of each other. 


“The powers delegated by the -proposed Consti- 
tution to the Federal Government are few and de- 
fined. Those which are to remain in the State goy- 
ernments are numerous ard undefined. The former 
will be exercised principally on external objects, ag 
war, peace, negotiation and foreign commerce, with 
which last the power of taxation will for the most 
part be connected. ‘The powers reserved to the 
several States will extend to all the objects which 
in the ordinary course of affairs concern the lives, 
liberties, and properties of the people: and the 
internal order, improvement and prosperity of the 
States.’’—Federalist, No. 45. 


It is to the extent only of the powers granted 
or prohibited, that the several States are bound 
by the Constitution, or affected -in their goy- 
erelgnty. 

“Its jurisdiction extends to certain enumerated 
objects only, and leaves to the several States a re- 
siduary and inviolable sovereignty over all other 
objects.’’—Federalist, No. 39. 

In declaring that it should be the supreme 
law of the land, nothing more is conceded than 
that within the sphere of the powers granted 
the Government established should be binding 
upon the States or people. 

“If a number of political societies enter into a 
larger political society, the laws which the latter 
may enact pursuant to the powers intrusted to it by 
the Constitution must necessarily be supreme over 
these societies, and the individuals of whom they 
are composed.” * #* * * “But it will not 
follow from this doctrine that the acts of the larger 


political society which are not pursuant to its con- 
stitutional powers, but which are invasions of the 


| residuary authorities of the smaller societies, will 


become the supreme law ofthe land. These will be 


| merely usurpations, and will deserve to be treated 
| as such.’’—Mr. Hamilton, (see Federalist, No. 37.) 


As to all the powers not delegated by the 
States, and which they reserved and excepted 
out of the grant made to the Federal Govern- 
ment, they are as absolutely supreme and inde- 
pendent of each other as if they had never con- 
federated together for any purpose. ‘The gov- 
ernment they instituted was a Federal and not 
a consolidated government. In the thirty- 
ninth number of the Federalist Mr. Madison 
says: 

“That it will be a federal, and not a national act, 
as these terms are understood by the objectors; (he 
act of the people, as forming so many independent 
States, not as forming one aggregate nation, Is 00° 
vious from this single consideration, that it 1 e 
result neither from the decision of a majority o! the 
people of the Union, nor from that of a majority ol 
the States, It must result from the unanimous He 
sent of the several States that are parties Co It, Gl» 
fering no otherwise from their ordinary assent (han 
in its being expressed, not by the legislative author 
ity, but by that of the people themselves. Were '™* 
people regarded in this transaction as forming ol” 
nation, the will of the mance 2 the whole peop . 
of the United States would bind the minority i 
the same manner as the majority in each State as 
bind the minority; and the will of the majority ‘adie 
be determined either by a comparison of the i 
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, es, or by considering the will of the ma- 
ridual ve the States, as evidence of the will of a 
jor ey of the people of the United States. Neither 
may¢ 

ules beer . . 
of based the Constitution, is considered 
re z body, independent of all others, and only to 
fr pound by its own voluntary act.” 


While the framers of the Constitution re- 


arded the Federal Government in its nature, | 
and character as a Government of | 


teh and defined powers, in which ‘the 
Sigtes would clearly retain all the rights of 
sovereignty whick they before had, and which 
by that act were not exclusively delegated to 
the United States,’’ the State conventions to 
ratify the Constitution, and particularly the 
convention of V irginia, composed as it was of 
ber most distinguished statesmen, alarmed at 
the extent of power which had been granted 
to the Federal Government, objected to its 
ratification because the powers of the States 
were not reserved by an express clause. Patrick 
Henry said : 

“This Government will operate like an ambus- 
cade. It will destroy the State governments, and 
swallow the liberties of the people, without giving 
previous notice. 

Edmund Randolph, one of her delegates in 
the Federal Convention, refused to sign the 
Constitution, that he might be free to propose 
amendments to it, and among them one, as he 
expressed it— 

“That would draw a line between the powers of 
Congress and the individual States, defining the 
former so as to leave no clashing of jurisdictions, 
nor dangerous deputies, and to prevent the one from 


beingswallowed up by the other under general words 
and implications.”’ 


This spirit of jealous apprehension, that by 


an extension of Federal power the reserved | 
rights of the States might be subverted, caused | 


the conventions of the States of Massachusetts, 
New York, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
and South Carolina, when they ratified the 
Constitution, to recommend that certain altera- 
tions and amendments should be made, the 
more effectually to secure the rights of the 
people and the power of the States against 
theencroachmentsof Federal power ; and with 
certain provisos and propositions for amend- 
ments, those States ratified the Constitution. 
The First Congress under the Constitution, held 
at New York on the 4th March, 1789, in ac- 
cordance with the ‘‘desire expressed by the 
conventions of a number of the States, that fur- 
ther declaratory and restrictive clauses should 
be added, in order to prevent misconstruction 
orabuse of its powers, and as extending the 
grounds of public confidence ‘in the Govern- 
ment,’’ proposed to the States for their adop- 
tion twelve amendments, ten of which were 
ratified, and among the ten that article found 
in the Constitution declaring, in carefully 
chosen words, that— 

“The gone not delegated to the United States 

( 


by the Constitution, nor provibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to 


the people,” 
The language employed in this article is 
Gear and unequivocal. Every power which 
isnot delegated is excepted and reserved by 
the States respectively, or to the people, that 
i; to each State separately and distinctly 
sgainst each and every other State—against 
the Federal Government in whole, as well as 
against each and every department thereof. 
his amendment, if doubt existed before, for- 
tver settled the character of the Federal Gov- 
‘tment, and marked the boundary line of 
ls authority. In all its departments the Gov- 
frament was to represent delegated powers 
only, and its organization was so arranged and 
‘0 restrained by limitations upon the powers 
of its three courdinate departments as to 
Prevent the abuse of power in fulfilling the 
great trusts confided to it. .When it tran- 
sends the limits of its delegated powers its 
tts will be merely usurpations, and void ; 


has been adopted. Each State, in | 
a8 & SOV- | 
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they will bind no one, neither can they de- 
prive the States of the full and complete exer- 
cise and enjoyment of all the undelegated and 
residuary powers belonging to them. 


separately, which can neither be invaded 
or wrested from it without its consent, either 
by the act of the Federal Government or that 
of any number of its sister States in the Union, 
and which it may exercise without the least 
reference to responsibility to any other State. 
President Harrison, in his inaugural address, 
said: 

‘*Our Confederacy is perfectly illustrated by the 


terms and principles governing a common copart- 
nership. There afund of power is to be exercised 


under the direction of the joint counsels of the allied | 
members, but that which has been reserved by the | 


individuals is intangible by the common govern- 
ment or the individual members composing it. To 
attempt it finds no support in the principles of our 
Constitution.” 


While I shall at all times defend and uphold 
the Federal Government in the exercise of all 
its constitutional authority, as the surest and 
best guarantee for the perpetuity of a Union 


hallowed by memories that kindle the purest | 


and loftiest feelings of patriotism, I feel it to 
be a duty no less sacred and binding toas stren- 
uously defend the rights of the States, the gov- 
ernments of which are the real palladium of 
the people’s liberties. It is upon these gov- 
ernments we rely mainly for the security of 
life, liberty, and property, ‘‘and just in pro- 
portion as we permit them to be stripped of 
their powers the Federal Government will be- 
come absolute and irresponsible, ruling with- 
out control or limitations, and justifying its 
excesses in the name of popular liberty.’’ 
When we give ourselves up to the delusion 
that our liberties are in no danger by suffering 
the States to be dismantied of their powers, in 
order to aggrandize and extend the powers of 
the Federal Government, we will discover, when 
it is too Jate to recover except by force what 
we have lost, that we are in the jaws of a cen- 
tralized despotism, with no safeguards, no 
checks, and no limitations established for the 
security of our rights, either of life, liberty, 
or property. All these will be at the disposal 
of a despotic and irresponsible majority, and 
we shall be the miserable subjects of tyranny 
and oppressions brought upon ourselves by our 
own folly and madness. ‘The framers of the 
Constitution looked with jealous care to the 
preservation of the rights of the States; they 
believed that their maintenance in all their 
integrity was not only vital and essential to 
the liberties of the people, but to the very 
existence of the Federal Government; they 
taught us that the States are the pillars upon 
which the system rests, and that with their 
destruction the entire fabric of the Republic 
topples and falls to the ground; the States 
could exist without the Federal Government, 


but the latter must perish with the destruction | 


of the States. Alexander Hamilton declared 
in the convention in New York that— 


‘*The States can never lose their powers until the 
whole people of America are robbed of their liber- 
ties. These must go together; they must support 
each other, or meet one common fate.”’ 


Mr. Livingston, a member of the same con- 
vention, said: 


“*T conceive the State governments are necessary 
as the barrier between the people’s liberties and any 
invasions which may be attempted on them by the 
General Government.” 


Fisher Ames, in the convention in Massa- 
chusetts to ratify the Constitution, said : 


‘* A consolidation of the States would subvert the 
new Constitution.” * * * * ** Too 
much provision cannot be made against consolida- 
tion. The State governments represent the wishes 
and feelings and local interests of the people. They 
are the safeguards and ornaments of the Constitu- 
tion; they will protr.ct the period of our liberties; 
they will afford a shelter against the abuse of power, 
and will be the natural avengers of our violated 
rights.”—EZilliott’s Debates, vol. 2, page 46. 


These | 
are the property absolutely of each State || 
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James Wilson, one of the framers of the 
Constitution, and a member of the convention 
in Pennsylvania, said: 


“The State governments ought to be preserved. 
The freedom of the people and their internal good 
police depend on their existence in full vigor.” 

I will add the testimony of but one other 
name illustrious in our history as the champion 
of civil liberty and free government, that of 
Thomas Jefferson, who recommended to us 
‘**the support of the State governments in all 
their rights as the most competent administra- 
tions for our domestic concerns and the surest 
bulwarks against anti-republican tendencies."’ 

Such words of admonition when repeated 
in our ears to-day, standing as we do in the 
very shadow of that monster so much dreaded 
by the fathers and early statesmen of the Ke- 
public, a centralized Government, ought to 
arouse us toa sense of danger, and stimulate 
the decaying spirit of liberty to grapple with 
arbitrary power, with a bold determination to 
restore to the States the right of local self- 
government. 

It was not the intention of the framers of 
the Constitution to place the reserved rights 
of the States in jeopardy by an extension of 
Federal power, nor to subject a minority of 
the States to the absolute will of a majority ; 








nor was it their purpose to confer upon any 
Department of the Federal Government the 
power to subvert the Constitution, and by mere 
legislative action change essentially its form 
and character. 

The Constitution, with all its limitations 
and restrictions, was designed to protect the 
reserved sovereignty of the States and the 
rights of the people against the encroach- 
ments of majorities, and is their wall of de- 
fense against Federal usurpation. Over the 
powers delegated, and over those alone, the 
States or the people thereof agreed that the 
Federal Government should have control, and 
in ascertaining the extent of its powers the 
Jonstitution is the guide. Suchas are granted 
it may exercise. All not delegated are ex- 
cepted and reserved by the States respectively, 
or to the people, and are inviolable. They 
are at the disposal and control of each State 
alone and absolutely, as a separate political 
community. The several States reserved the 
right to order and control their domestic insti- 
tutions in their own way, to say who may or 
may not become citizens of each, to determine 
the qualifications of their own officers, and 
especially to regulate the right of suffrage and 
say who should vote and who should not. If 
there was any subject which above all others 
was carefully watched and guarded in forming 
the Constitution, it was that the Federal Gov: 
ernment should not control the right of suf- 
frage in the States. 

The Constitution left each State to determine 
for itself its own electoral body, and if there 
is a doctrine essential to the preservation of 
popular liberty and the right of local self-gov- 
ernment in the States, and for which the peo- 
ple should zealously contend and never consent 
to relinquish, it is that which denies the right 
of the Federal Government to interfere with 
the right of suffrage. It is not only one, but 
the first and greatest of those rights which, 
never having been delegated, still remain ex- 
clusively with the people of each State. The 
same is true of the right of the people of each 
State to determine for themselves who shall be 
citizens of the State, and who should hold 
office therein and the qualifications requisite 
| therefor. Each State may order and control 
| these subjects as it pleases, free from control 
or dictation of every other State, and can only 
be deprived of its sovereign power to do so by 
its own consent. 
||. The Constitution nowhere grants to the Fed- 
il eral Government any power to interfere with 
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the residuary sovereignty of the States in || and especially the tendency of the legislative 


respect to thes« subjects. 


tt 


ie validity of which is affirmed by the reso- 
lutions, sweep away the Government estab- 
lished by the Constitution, and convert it into 
meolidated Government, or a Government 


1 


of the majority. They revolutionize the entire 
system ot government both State and Federal, 
aud break down all the barriers so wisely estab- 


lished to preserve the rights of the people and 


the reserved sovere iguty of the States. When 
once the power to establish citizenship in the 
States, to prescribe the qualifications of their 
officers, and to limit or restrain their right to 
suffrage as they please is conceded to 
ihe l’ederal Government, the States are re- 
duced to petty corporations. They may exist in 
name, but their substance will have departed, 
What other powers will you confer upon the 
Government to make its consolidation more 
‘ mm ple te 7 

By the frame of government established by 
the Constitution the powers delegated were 
wisely distributed among three distinct and 
coUrdinate departments, legislative, executive, 
and judicial, the independence of each of which 
is secured and its powers defined. All the legis- 
lative powers granted in the Constitution are 
vested in a Congress which is therein provided 
for. This department of the Government is 


to consist of a Senate and House of Repre- || 


sentatives. The latter body is to be composed 
of ‘*‘ members chosen every second year by the 
people of the several States, and the electors 

State shall have the qualifications 
requisite for electors of the most numerous 
branch of the State Legislature.”’ 


in each 


is to bee 
State chosen by the Legislature thereof for six 
ears, and it is expressly provided that no 
tate, by any amendment to the Constitution, 
hallever be deprived of its equal suffrage in 
the Senate. These two bodies, thus consti- 


S 


tuted, form the Congress in which all legislative | 


powers granted in the Constitution are vested. 
Che people of each State have a right to par- 
ticipate in the legislation of the country, and 
were Care - 
that each State should bave two Senators and 
at least one Representative. 


was created by the Constitution, a body com- 
posed of Representatives from only a part of 
the States, who arbitrarily deny to the other 
States the right of representation therein, is 
not a constitutional Congress, and is vested 
with no legislative powers. The power to 
propose amendments was granted to the Con- 
gress provided for in the first article of the 
Constitution, and to no other body or assem- 
bly of men. A fragmentary body, which as- 
sumes to exclude the Representatives from ¢ 
number of the States, cannot therefore exer- 
cise this power. 

if such an assembly is a constitutional Con- 
gress, vested with the whole legislative power 


of the Government, and can exclude ten States | 


from representation, while assuming to legis- 
late for them, why may not a majority of such 
fragmentary body exclude twenty, and a ma- 


jority still of the body thus reduced deny the || 


right of representation to other States, and so 
this process of reduction be carried on until 
the whole legislative power of the Government 
18 vested in a single State? This is to assert 


the omnipotence of Congress, and to concede | 
to it the power, at its own pleasure, to change || 


entirely the character and form of government 
and destroy the Union. It is the concentra- 
tion of all the powers of government in the 
same hands, and ‘‘is precisely the definition 
of despotic government.”’ 

The framers of the Constitution knowing 
the tendency of power toward centralization, 


But the measures, | 








The Senate | 
mposed of two Senators from each | 





ful to reserve this right by providing || 


As the Consti- | 
tution has thus prescribed how Congress shall | 
be constituted, and as it can exist only as it | 











department to extend its own powers by usurp- 
ation, hedged it in by checks and limitations, 
and carefully enumerated its powers so as to 
leave no room for abuse or misconstruction. 
No such power of exclusion was conferred 


| upon Congress by the Constitution, and its 


exercise, whatever may be the pretext, is 
simply revolution. 

As no governments constructed by human 
agency are ever perfect, that established by 
the Constitution was not supposed to form an 
exception. 

Its organization, in that the powers dele- 
gated were distributed among three codrdinate 
departments, with powers limited and defined 
by a written Constitution, was an experiment. 
Time and experience, it was foreseen, might 
prove that alterations would be useful to enable 


| it to exercise efficiently the powers delegated, 
'or that the exercise of such powers being 


injurious to the States as well as dangerous to 
the liberties of the people, further limitations 


| and restrictions should be imposed to secure 
| these. 


It was necessary, therefore, to provide 
a mode of introducing such provisions or 
amendments, and this power is provided in 
the Constitution. To the Congress created 
thereby the power is granted to propose 
‘‘amendments to the Constitution’’ whenever 
two thirds of that body shall concur therein, 
which are to be valid and binding as parts 
thereof when ratified by three fourths of the 
States, either by the Legislatures thereof or by 
conventions therein called for that purpose. 

This power is granted in the Constitution as 
originally framed, and by virtue thereof twelve 
amendments were subsequently made to it, 
the object of which was not to enlarge, but to 
limit the power of the Government and to 
guard against misconstruction and abuse. 
One of those amendments, the tenth article, I 
have already recited. It is to be remembered 
that the power granted is to ‘‘ propose amend- 
ments,’’ and while none but a constitutional 
Congress can exercise such power, it is lim- 
ited to what are strictly ‘‘amendmenats’’ to the 
Constitution. The power is given to three 
fourths of the States, by their ratification, to 
render these valid as parts of that instrument. 

[f it be true, and I suppose no one will seri- 
ously undertake to dispute the fact, that the 
Federal Government is a compact to which 
the States, or the people of each State, as a 
separate and distinct political community, are 
parties, and that the States parted with only so 
much of their sovereignty as is specified in the 
Constitution, and retained all powers not 
granted, is it not true also that as to the pow- 
ers reserved the people of each State, as a 
State, each acting for itself, are alone com- 
petent to dispose of them, and that any en- 
largement of Federal powers at the expense 
of the States, by invading their residuary sov- 
ereignty, or stripping them of their reserved 
powers, is a transmutation of the Government 
and the establishment of a new compact, which, 
in order to claim validity, should receive the 
voluntary assent of each State whose reserved 
sovereignty is to be impaired or diminished? 

As the form of Government was fixed and 
established by the Constitution—which is the 
compact by which the parties to it, the people 
of the several States as distinct sovereignties, 
agreed to be bound—can its character be 
changed except by the unanimous concurrence 
of the parties who made it? I know that the 
reply to all this may be that while, as a general 
rule of law as between contracting parties, the 
proposition announced is true, the Constitu- 
tion warrants a departure from it, inasmuch as 
the power is delegated to three fourths of the 
States to amend it. But I put the inquiry 
whether the power thus delegated extends to 
anything more than the substance of the Con- 


| tion if the possession of the thin 


| was competent to the people of the seyo; 
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stitution? Does it embrace matte 
not in the Constitution, and which 
refused to delegate in the grant of powers 

the Federal Government? Would the ihe 
reserve what they had no power or +; os 
retain as against the will of three fourths . 
their number? Of what force is the adie 
is dependent on the will of another? The ne. 
ervation was unconditional and absolute. ‘t 


rs that wer, 
each State 


States to delegate all the powers of the States 
to the Federal Government; but as the do|, 
gations were few and defined, it is no a . 
reasonable to presume, but it is in harmony 
with the objects for which the Governy 
was established, to maintain that by expressly 
reserving what was not granted the seyerg| 
States, or the people thereof, designed to pre 

serve the individual supremacy and sovereignty 
of each State overits reserved rights and pow 

ers against the Federal Government, as wel! 
as against each and every other State, 4, 
these were not embraced in the Constitution 

they were not to be subject to its Operation oF 
influence; and to concede that the sever! 
parties to the Constitution delegated to three 
fourths of their number the right by amend 

ments to strip the remainder of all the powers 
they refused to surrender, is to assert a doc. 
trine not only pregnant with the most serious 
consequences, but which makes the Constity 

tion a charter of oppression to minorities, and 
of no effect as a limitation upon arbitrary 
power; for if by the power of amendment they 
may be stripped of a part of their rights, by 
the exercise of the same power they may be 
stripped of the whole. 

It seems to me that there is a marked dis 
tinction between ‘‘amendments’’ and such 
provisions or additions as make essentially 
radical and fundamental changes in the char 
acter of the Government. As the States as 
to all powers not delegated are sovereign and 
independent of each other, and were careful 
in order to guard against any extension of the 
powers granted to insist upon an amendment 
to the Constitution as originally framed, de- 
elaring in explicit terms that its authority 
extended only to delegated powers, and that 
such as were not dclogated each State re- 
served, it isin my judgment not only a vio 
lent but a dangerous construction that holds 
the power of amendment to extend to such 
rights as were reserved by the States, over 
which they refused to delegate any power, and 
which were not embraced in the Constitution. 
It is such a construction as is not reconcilable 
with the tenth article of amendments, which 
is practically and to all intents and purposes 
nullified by such interpretation; for if the 
power is held to extend to other than the sub- 
stance of the Constitution, to the diminution 
of the reserved sovereignty of the States by 
depriving them of the power to regulate and 
control such vital matters as the right of 
suffrage, of citizenship, and of property, over 
which they severally refused to relinquish juris 
diction, the reservation of any powers by the 
States amounts to nothing, and the adoption 
of the tenth amendment must be regarded as 
a work of superlative folly. It was reserving 
what had already been surrendered. / 

The exercise of a power so extraordinary 
as this and so incompatible with the nature 
of the Government, as one of limited aut 
delegated powers, would subvert the Constit 
tion and subject a minority of the States 
the power and will of an uncontrolled and 
uncontrollable majority. The frame of g0% 
ernment agreed to by the people of the sever® 
States would depend for its continuance up0? 
the will of three fourths of their number, vo 
by the exercise of this power so construct 
could at any moment, when either prompi¢! 


ent 
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hy ambition OF dazzled by the splendors of a 
at central power, subvert it under the guise 
~ amendment, and by the absorption of 
ee wers of the States blot them out; and, 
Oa p° already been attempted, and I fear not 
ee on success, erect a centralized despotism 
- the ruins of a free Federal Republic. 
tPrhe residuary sovereignty of the States can- 
‘+ be diminished by an act of Congress. 
What are termed the fourteenth and fifteenth 
mendments are diminutions of the residuary 
; ereignty of the States and delegations of 
sre} additional power to the Federal Gov- 
es They embrace matters which were 
aie the original Constitution and over which 
itsinfluence was notto extend, and the attempt 
to wrest any part of their residuary sovereignty 
from the States by the exercise of the power 
of amendment is, in my judgment, unauthor- 
ized by the Constitution. It is an exercise of 
power by Congress which finds no support in 
that instrument, and to the results of which 
no validity can be imparted by the approval of 
three fourths of the States. There is no power 
greater or less than the sovereign power of 
each State, acting voluntarily and uncoerced, 
that can assent to any delegation or diminution 
of its reserved powers. 

The framers of the Constitution regarded 
the power of amendment, restricted as it is, 
as dangerous and exceptionable. Mr. Sher- 
man expressed his fears in the Federal Con- 
vention, ‘‘that three fourths of the States 
might be brought to do things fatal to particu- 
lar States; as abolishing them altogether,”’ 
and experience has demonstrated that his fears 
were well grounded. For under the pretense 
of amending the Constitution, acts of political 
robbery have been attempted, the effect of 
which will be to abolish the States and convert 
them into petty provinces to be ruled by either 
a military chieftain or animperial and despotic 
Congress, which brooks neither remonstrance 
nor control. 

But there is another phase of the subject 
which I venture to suggest as worthy of con- 
sideration, if anything like constitutional gov- 
ernments are to be preserved in the States, or 
the existence of States secured. 

The union existing between the States under 
the Articles of Confederation was superseded 
by the adoption of the Federal Constitution, 
which, when ratified by nine States, was to 
be binding ‘‘ between the States ratitying the 
same.’’ Had any one of the original mem- 
bers of the Confederation withheld its assent 
to the Constitution, it would not have been 
bound by it. It required their unanimous con- 
currence to make it binding upon all, North 
Carolina and Rhode Island, withholding their 
assent for some time after the new Government 
was put into operation, were treated by Con- 
gress in its legislation as foreign States. (See 
act passed July 31, 1789.) 

The nature of the Government itself sug 
gests the reasons why the unanimous assent 
of the original thirteen States was necessary 
‘o establish between themselves the new Con- 
stitution. The Confederation was to be dis- 
solved and the frame of government existing 
under it was to be superseded by another 
which drew from the States additional powers 
and made ‘essential inroads on their consti- 
tations.”” The sovereignty of each State was 
io be diminished and the new .Government 
was to be vested with larger powers than were 
bestowed upon the older one. Such conces- 
sions could not mghtfully be coerced from sov- 
‘reign and independent States, and could pro- 
ceed only from the sovereign power in each 
State, the people. 

Since they, in the formation of each State 
government, had distributed its powers among 
three separate, codrdinate, and independent 
departments, and had limited those powers by 
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a written Constitution, no one of these depart- || to freedom not by any means free from legal or 


ments, nor all combined, were invested with 
the sovereign power of the State. They were 
merely the creatures of that power; their 


scope of action was limited and defined, and || the States in which the institution of slavery 


each represented only so much of the sover- 


eignty of the State as the people had seen fit | 


to confer upon it. The Legislatures therefore 
were not competent to assent to the proposed 


delegations, and when the question of ratiti- | 
cation was discussed in the Federal Conven- | 
tion, it was determined that none but the | 


people, ora body chosen by them, represent- 
ing the entire sovereign power of the State, 
could assent to any surrender of its powers. 
Mr. Madison said that— 


“It is clear the Legislatures were incompetent to | 


the proposed changes. These changes would make 


essential inroads on the State constitutions; and it | 


would be a novel and dangerous doctrine that a 
Legisiature could change the constitution under 
which it held its existence.” 

If the doctrine had been admitted that the 
Legislatures were competent to make such 
delegations, though they were but few and 
defined in their character, it would have fol- 


lowed that if they could delegate a part, they | 


could delegate the whole, and subvert the 
governments of the States and make the crea- 
ture greater than its creator. ‘l'ruly did Mr. 
Madison say that the doctrine was ‘‘a novel 
and dangerous one,’’ and it is to-day as dan- 
gerous, if not so novel, as it was then. 

This ‘‘ novel and dangerous doctrine’’ has 
been put into practice in the ratification of 
your amendments. The State Legislatures 
have been appealed to to delegate to the Fed- 
eral Government additional powers which 
make ‘‘ essential inroads on the State consti- 
tutions,’’ and produce changes therein which 
they have no power to make. They have un- 
dertaken to change the organic law of their 
States and to diminish their sovereignty by 
delegating to the Federal Government such 
new and additional powers as the right to de- 
termine citizenship in the States, the qualifica- 
tions for office and the control of suffrage, and 
in so doing have usurped control over subjects 
which by the several State constitutions—I 
know of no exception—have been placed en- 
tirely beyond their jurisdiction. Suffrage being 
a fandamental right of sovereignty, is secured 
by the State constitutions against legislative 
control; so also are the rights of citizenship 
and the qualifications for office. 

It is indeed a dangerous doctrine to admit 
the right of one department of a State govern- 


ment to interfere with what belongs exclu- | 


sively to the people, and to assume to do that 


which they alone, or a body expressly chosen | 


by them for that purpose, are competent to 
do. To admit the validity of mere legislative 
assent to such radical changes of the very 
forms of government, both State and Federal, 
is-to rest the entire fabric upon no more aub- 
stantial basis ihan legisiative action; and as 
one Legislature, unless restrained by the con- 
stitution, may undo what a previous Legis- 
lature has done, all idea of permanence or 
stability in government is destroyed; for when- 
ever ambition or corruption can bring such 


influences to operate upon the Legislatures | 
of the States as will induce them to consent | 
to such changes, the governments, both State | 


and Federal, may and will be subverted. 


Before proceeding further with these re- | 
marks, I have a word to say in relation to the | 


thirteenth amendment. While it differs in its 
origin from the fourteenth and fifteenth amend- 


ments, in that the seceding States were vol- | 
untarily absent from the Congress which pro- || 
posed it, yet from iis nature, as an unauthor- 


ized encroachment upon the rights of the 


people of the States, and from the manner of | 


its pretended ratification, in my judgment it 
is equally unconstitutional, and confers a title 


| 


| 
j 


constitutional doubt, Nevertheless, I have no 
desire to reénslave those who by the accident 
of war and the acquiescence of the people of 


existed, have been set free; nor would | coun- 


| tenance or aid in remanding back into slavery 











any of that class. But | can never admit that 
it is in the power of Congress under the guise 
of amendments, though three fourths of the 
States may approve them, to deprive the citi- 
zens of either a single State or one fourth of 
the States of any species of property whatever. 
With this expression of opinion, which [ trust 
is sufficiently clear to prevent any misunder- 
standing, | shall dismiss this amendment from 
further consideration. 

From the premises stated, together with the 
historical facts connected with the origin and 
ratification of the ‘‘amendments,”’ I am irre- 
sistibly led to denounce as false and unfounded 
the conclusions of both the resolutions quoted 
in the opening of my remarks. In both the 
ameudments are recognized as ‘‘ valid parts 
of the Constitution,’’ and if this be true, it 
involves the further admission that they are in 
fact amendments and have been constitution- 
ally proposed and ratified. To call them 
‘**valid’’ is to admit that all that is required 
to make them so has been done and consti- 
tutionally done. As I have already discussed 


| the question, I need not stop here to inquire 


if a Congress in which ten States were denied 
representation was a body invested with con- 
stitutional power to propose measures of such 
solemn import. Where is the authority in the 
Constitution which either expressly or by 
implication warrants the position that they 
had forfeited their right to representation ? 
If successful war, waged to prevent the sever- 
ance of the bond of union between them and 
their sister States, effected what it was intended 
to defeat, then such exclusion might findsome 
shadow of justification. But this the sup- 
porters of theamendments would scarcely dare 
to admit. It is historically true that as States 
in the Union they were denied the right of 
representation, while the body which excluded 
them devised and enforced a scheme of ‘ re- 
construction ’’ wholly ‘‘ outside of the Con- 
stitution,’’ as Thaddeus Stevens, its boldest, 
frankest, and most consistent advocate, de- 
clared it to be. To the tender mercies of this 
cruel monster the destinies of the seceding 
States were committed ; and while usurpation 
was plotting to destroy by these acts the Union 
founded upon the voluntary consent of those 
States, they were held in the grip of military 
power and forced at the point of the bayonet 
to submit to political ravishment. ‘* Recoa- 
struction ’’ is the parent of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth amendments. They are the children 
of its loins, and like parent like children, The 
reconstruction acts were ‘‘ outside the Con- 
stitution ;’’ being unconstitutional they were 
simply usurpations and void, and their results 
are necessarily illegitimate and can have no 
claim to validity. 

To sum up the whole matter, conceding for 
the sake of argumeut that these propositions 
were amendments, the Congress by which 
they were proposed was not a constitutional 
one, but had by the arbitrary exclusion of 
ten States from representation reduced itself 
to a mere fragment, incapable of legally exer- 
cising such power. But 1 cannot admit that 
they are, properly speaking, amendments. 
They have no relation whatever to the sub- 
ject-matter of the Constitution, but make such 
essential changes in that instrument as to 
virtually subvert the whole frame of Gov- 
ernment subsisting under it, and to open the 
door to still bolder and more dangerous 
encroachments upon the liberties and rights 
of the people ot the several States. They 
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were not required to cure any defect in the 
original Constitution; none of its provisions 
needed any such alteration; no evil was 
discovered in the distribution of the powers 
of Government or its organization that re- 
quired any readjustment of its machinery ; 
it needed no repairing to stimulate its action 
or renew its vigor; it was simply to enlarge 
and centralize power in the Federal Govern- 
ment; to diminish and weaken the sovereignty 
of the States; to lessen their influence; to re- 
duce them to the condition of provinces, and 
to convert the Government from a Federal 
into a centralized and imperial one, that such 
additions, improperly styled amendments, were 
attached to the Constitution. Again, I main- 
tain that, relating as they doto subjects over 
which the people had never delegated any 
control to any of their creatures, no State 
government, nor any department of any State 
government, had any right or power whatever 
to pretend to ratify them ;-and I do not fear 
to assert that the amendments, so far from 
being valid, as declared by the resolutions 
under consideration, are but acts of a frac- 
tional Congress, unauthorized by the Consti- 
tution, and therefore utterly null and void. 

But besides affirming the validity of the 
amendments, the first resolution instructs the 

eople to acquiesce in such ‘‘ reasonable legis- 
a of Congress as may be necessary to 
make them in their letter and spirit most 
effectual.’’ What is ‘‘ such reasonable legis- 
lation?’’ Are civil rights bills, under whose 
withering influence the courts and civil triba- 
nals in the State perish. such ‘‘ reasonable 
legislation ?’’ Is it to be found in your enforce- 
ment bills? Are we to look for it in acts to 
destroy the freedom of elections, to control 
the ballot-box, and to substitute for the popu- 
lar will the decrees of the bayonet? Is 
either reason or the spirit of freedom apparent 
in such legislation as the act passed on the 
20th of April, 1871, which transforms the 
Executive into a dictator, and arms him with 
more than imperial power? 

Is it in such legislation as makes the civil 
subordinate to the military power, and clothes 
the President with authority, limited by his 
own discretion alone, to make war upon the 
States, to suspend the great writ of habeas 
corpus, and to declare martial law as he has 
already done under its provisions? Martial 
law! It is the suspension of all law. It 
takes away the right of citizens to legal trial. 
‘It suspends the claim of an enemy to quarter 
and the other rights of civilized war. The 
whole compound is the fiend’s charter; and 
the public man who connives at its introduc- 
tidn, who fails in his day and in his place to 
resist it at whatever cost or hazard to himself, 
js a traitor to civilization and humanity, and 
though official morality may applaud him at 
the time, his name will stand in history ac- 
cursed and infamous forever!’’ Are these 
measures to which freemen counsel freemen to 
submit? Is the writ of habeas corpus no 
longer worth preserving? Is martial law the 
code by which the liberties of a free people 
are to be measured and maintained ? 

Yet these are the legitimate and inevitable 
fruits of these amendments. Nay, they are 
but the budding of the baneful tree. Who can 
say what shall be the bitterness of its ripened 
fruit? What shall be the next step toward 
our complete enslavement? And where shall 
the swelling tide of despotism stop? What 
barriers sball stay its onward rush? Are we 
so near the millennium that the liberties of mil- 
lions may be safely trusted in the hands of 
one man? If the spirit of liberty is not dead, 
it will respond to such advice with scorn and 
contempt, if not with defiance. Webster said, 
fin the heroic days of the Republic, that, 
“through all this history of the contest for 





trary power, however small. 
I am not unmindful that in giving expres- 


liberty, executive power has been regarded as 

a lion which must be caged. So far from 

being the object of enlightened popular trust, 

so far from being considered the natural pro- 

tector of popular right, it has been dreaded, 

| uniformly, always dreaded, as the great source 
of its danger.’’ Who is he that willdeclare to 
the people to-day that ‘‘the security for free- 
dom rests in executive authority ?’’ 

To what end are these resolutions intro- 
| duced in the House? Can they render valid 
| that which before was invalid? Can they divest 
wrong of its illegal character and clothe it 
with legitimate authority? If by their adop- 
tion the majority designed to strengthen usurp- 
ations, or to counsel a once free people to 
grant full absolution to those who did this 
great wrong, then in the name of liberty and 
justice, and in behalf of the States who have 
been robbed of their rights, I enter my sol- 
emn protest against their declaration. It isa 
revival of the slavish doctrine of ‘‘ passive sub- 
mission and nor resistance,’’ which, as Wal- 
pole says, ‘‘ was first invented to support arbi- 
trary and despotic power and was never pro- 
moted or countenanced by any Government 
that bad not designs some time or other of 
making use of it.’’ It teaches the people to 
regard the violation of the Constitution as a 
crime of little magnitude; it tends to corrupt 
their political faith, to take them off their 
guard, and lull to sleep that jealousy of power 
which we are told by all writers is essential to 
the preservation of freedom, and prepares 
them to receive and submit to still greater 
usurpations without protest—teachings most 
fatal to the existence of free government, since 
in all ages liberty has been maintained only 
by unceasing vigilance and by resisting at the 
very threshold every encroachment of arbi- 





sion to these sentiments I may have incurred 
the disapprobation of some of my political 
associates; but [ am convinced that all 
attempts to conciliate the friends of central- 
ization and arbitrary power are worse than 
vain. ‘* Year after year we have been lashed 
round the miserable circle of occasional argu- 
ments and temporary expedients,’’ and these 
questions are no longer to be evaded. They 
cannot be thrust aside or laid asleep. They 
involve so deeply the interests and the very 
existence of the States that they must be met, 
fairly and fearlessly met. 

“Nothing is so rash as fear; and the counsels of 
pasillanimity very rarely put off while they are 
always sure to aggravate the evils from which they 
would fly.”"—Burke. 

Let the friends of popular liberty put aside 
all faint-heartedness and boldly and openly 
take their stand upon those grand principles 
of government maintained by the fathers, and 
which still live in spite of the efforts of tyranny 
to crush them, or of a false policy to check 
their expression. Then may we hope to see 
constitutional government restored, and with 
it those safeguards which will protect the citi- 
zen and shield him from executive as well as 
legislative tyranny; martial law and military 
ae shall be dispensed with, and that safe but 
discarded political maxim that the military 
shall always be ‘‘subordinate to the civil 
power,’’ shall be revived; the right of local 
self-government shall be restored to the States ; 
virtue and intelligence shall be released from 
the fetters placed upon them, and ignorance 
and corruption shall be sent to the rear, to 
the end that misgovernment and anarchy in 
ten States of this Union may cease; from the 
shoulders of the people shall be rolled the load 
of taxation and the heavy burden’ imposed 
upon them to carry out revolutionary schemes. 
In short, with the restoration of the Consti- 
tution, usurpations will cease, violence and 
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fraud will no longer be employed to 

to pretended laws, the States will again hero 

coequal members of the Federal Unio, Pa 

the people, rescued from the threatened q ; 

gers of centralized despotism, will ad 

future, guard more jealously and 
riceless heritage of a restored and r 
ederal Republic. 
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Texas Politics. 
SPEECH OF HON. W. §. HERNDON 


OF TEXAS, 

Iy tHE Hovse or Representatives, 
March 28, 1872, 

On Texas politics, and in reply to certa 


mado by Senator FLANAGAN ag 
of Texas. 


Mr. HERNDON. Mr. Speaker, | have 
heard, with sentiments of deepest regret, grave 
charges made on the floor of Congress against 
the people of my district and State. And these 
charges are made by those who claim to rep 
resent that people here. I have serioys| 
reflected upon them and endeavored in jie 
find in them any profit or public good. They 
are Opening wide again the wounds of the late 
war now so happily healing over. Can such 
be made in a generous public spirit for the 
benefit of this great nation, which so much 
needs unity, peace, and fraternal feeling? Do 
they add to the prosperity or progress, or ep. 
hance the beneficent influences of science 
religion, or philosophy? If they add nothing 
to any of these, then they must be made 
either to gratify a fiendish hate, a heart full of 
black malice and fatally bent on mischief, or 
to play their part in carrying out a precon- 
ceived plan. 

Sir, in a heated canvass for office, excited 
and unguarded expressions often fall from the 
lips of candidates ; anecdote and logic shake 
hands on the hustings ; sharp repartee and the 
burning epigram may and often do sting oppo- 
nents to the quick; but all this is swept away 
with the announcement of success. W hat was 
but a moment ago the candidate has taken 
a new degree, and is now the grave, dignified 
legislator. He cannot, he must not, cherish 
animosities toward his defeated opponents. 
The minority, whether great or small, have 
rights entitled to respect, and they must not 
be treated with disdain or contempt, but with 
the majority as a whole constituency. 

A new element has of late years been devel- 
oped in the State governments at the South. 

en are sometimes elevated to office there who 
have nothing in common with the masses of 
the people, and it does not matter that they 
ciaim a residence among them. This often 
occurs, and still their moral turpitude, men 
dacity, depravity of heart, and recklessness 
puta wide gulf between them and the gov: 
erned, and because the people will not cross 
this gulf, beset with snares and dangers, to 
fawn at the feet of power, they are despised, 
reviled, and Gituncd. 

I challenge the lawyer, the statesman, the 
lover of freedom, from whatever party of 
country, to analyze the laws enacted in lexas 
for the past three years, without being driven 
to the conclusion that they were framed with 
a studied purpose to concentrate power in the 
Executive and crush out the liberties of the 
people. The vast majority of the people who 
possess the property and the intelligence © 
the State have been and still are being treated 
by the State administration as aliens, enemies 
to the Government they are sworn to suppor 
and are duly supporting, and as seeking 's 
destruction. Oh, how false is such action, and 
how mischievous such charges! If our people 
do not love their homes and couptry,.wbat do 
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love? Not love the country that gave 
they love: . ‘ 

birth, that nurtured their childhood and 
a sted their riper years, with all its memo- 
as friendships, 1ts beauties and increas- 
ne prospects ? If they should leave this, to 
‘bot part of the habitable world could they 
ae sympathy and safety ? If they were to 
» aroy and overthrow this Government they 
now too well that constitutional liberty would 
he sone from them forever. _Ah, sir, they do 
ioge this country with undying affection ; in 
, every aspiration for life and nouns is ex- 
wanding into @ generous manhoo , and their 
‘ravers daily ascend for a united, free, and 
pappy country. I verily believe, yes, I know, 
chat if this nation were plunged into a war 
..morrow and @ call was made upon my State 
for troops, that that call would be answered 
with alacrity. The scarred and battle-worn 
veterans in gray, who so lately laid down their 
arms, would be found battling side by side 
with the **boys in blue,’’ united, and ready 
‘o spill their blood for a common country 
against a common foe. When such a feeling 
exists, and is so rapidly growing into ripeness, 
how chilling is the bitter blast that tells them 
fom high official position that they are ruffians, 
assassins, lovers of anarchy, enemies of the 
nation, and unworthy of all political trust ! 

Jappeal to that generous feeling which burns 
in the heart of every Republican soldier and 
statesman, yea, I appeal to every American 
citizen, if such accusations are worthy of a 
great people and calculated to cherish and cul- 
tivate those sentiments of 
should animate the heart of every citizen of 
this Government? 

It is a grave matter to charge a whole com- 
munity with being banded together to break 
ip the very foundations of society, sweep down 
ail peace and happiness, and to inaugurate a 
reign of terror, bloodshed, and anarchy, and 
with demoniae rage to drive all Union men 
and lovers of their country to ‘‘ the wall to die 
of terror.’’ Yet this has been done on the 
floor of Congress. 

The honorable Senator from Texas, [ Mr. 
FLanaGaN,] while arguing the necessity for 
general amnesty, on the 25th of January last 
in the Senate, made in substance such charges 
against the people of my district. I did not 
reply at the time, because they were so reck- 
lessly made and so utterly at variance with 
the true condition of things in Texas that I 
thought their very grossness would carry con- 
viction to the country of their baseness. Bat 
like charges have been repeated by the same 
gentleman, and also by the honorabie gentle- 
man from Texas, [Mr. CLark,] the constant 
reiteration of which, if not corrected, will soon 
be quoted as official truth. Such accusations 
pass into the public prints of the day, and help 
‘o form public opinion, and will thus reach 
willions of people who know neither the per- 
sous that uttered them nor the good people 
against whom they were made. I therefore 
‘eel impelled by a sense of duty to my con- 
stituents and the country to reply to some of 
‘he most virulent and reckless charges thus 
made, with facts drawn from the best sources, 
and without which those who aspersed those 
people doubtless acted. I know these people 
vell; I have lived with and among them from 
my boyhood, over twenty years; I feel identi- 
hed with them by every sentiment that can 
ind friend to friend and link heart to heart. 
‘hey cannot reply to these malicious charges 
‘hemselves on this floor; but I rejoice that I 
have the privilege of vindicating such a con- 
situency, a pevpie who are utterly incapable 
of committing the crimes imputed to them. 
The State administration of Texas, taken as 
& whole, 1s vastly unpopular. It possesses but 
“We intelligence, and much less integrity and 
Satesmanship; has usurped many powers of 
éovernment wholly unauthorized by the con- 
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stitution ; has made rapid and fearful inroads | the last constitutional convention there, and 
upon justice and liberty ; has promulgated and || prevent the adoption of the present constitu- 


acted upon the most ultra and extreme doc- 
trines; in fact so ex cathedra, military, and 
despotic has been its course, thatit has severed 
that bond of confidence that usually exists 
between the rulers and the ruled, and has man- | 
aged to drive from its ranks almost every Re- | 
publican in the State who loves constitutional 
government. 
tor the benefit of the administration party itself. | 
To concentrate large and even unconstitutional 
powers in the Executive, so as to give him the 
controlling power in the State, authority is 
assumed and used to make and remove officers | 
at will; the right of the citizens to choose their | 
rulers is usurped by the appointing power, and 
the Executive stands with his party lash over 
every corporation and office of the State. 

Just as the administration has grown selfish, 
exacting, unscrupulous, and despotic, so have 
the lovers of constitutional liberty fled from 


this party ; and just as these have decreased in || 


that party, so bas the Executive increased | 
about him those who have little to lose and | 
everything to make, and who but for this con- 
dition of things would hardly have dreamed 
of office. The administration party of Texas | 
to-day stands alone, solitary, selfish, and des- 
potic, unloved and unsupported, except by 
the patronage of office: while the conservative 
constitutional Republicans, old line Whigs, 


and Democrats are united under the last name, | 
are battling together to preserve local self- | 


government, municipal independence, freedom 
of clections, and to save the State from despot- 
ism and financial ruin. 


were forced together by a common interest. 
Their political salvation was at stake. Repub- 
licans as true as steel voted for Democrats ; they 
could not side with that party that was madly 
plunging the country and the party it claimed 
to control both into ruin. 

It was no surprise that the State was carried 
by about twenty-five thousand for the Democ- 
racy. Under the old law of voting at the pre- 
cincts, instead of the county seats as now 
surrounded with the Governor’s bayonets, the 
State would as easily have given forty thousand 
in the same way. ‘The administration, seeing 
the effect of this election, notwithstanding the 
Governor, his chief officers, and many of his 
district judges left their high offices and can- 
vassed the State for their favorite candidates 


with a bitterness and animosity never before | 


known in the history of that country, and see- 


ing that the masses of the people cannot be con- | 


trolled by such despotic rule—the Executive 
and his handful of followers for this reason have 
become more despotic, malicious, and revenge- 
ful toward those who left their party and the 
people ; and these unmanly feelings are in- 
creasing, as they see influence, respect, and 
power, with their political hopes, rapidly de- 
scending behind the dark rocks of oblivion. 
Here are the people, with the property, 
intelligence, and integrity of the Common- 
wealth demanding a return to constitutional 
government, the reduction of taxation, the 
repeal of despotic laws, the freedom of elec- 
tions, integrity in office, the purity of the judi- 
ciary, and economy in the administration ; 
and there stands the Executive, with his ap- 
arpa in office, drawn from almost every 
and but Texas, declaring they are the great 
Republican party—the party of progress; they 
are the law; they are the State; without them 
destruction must overtake the country—and | 
fiercely denouncing every man, in or out of the | 
State, who has the independence to differ with 
them as a ‘‘rebel,’’ ‘‘ Ku Kluz,’’ ‘old fire- 
eating secessionist,’ ‘‘hater of the national | 
Government,’’ a ‘‘ disloyal Democrat.’’ This 


In the last congres- | 
sional election the good people of all parties | 


i} 


Its legislation has been plainly || 





has become habitual and chronic by such men 
as the Executive, who attempted to break up | 


| ation to the Senate from my own State. 


| the speech of the honorable Senator [Mr. 
| tated as to whether I should make known that which 


tion because it did not disfranchise thirty 


|| thousand men. 


This warfare has been waged with a fixed 
purpose of casting odium upon all Republie- 
ans who fled from their ranks, and thus to 
impair their usefulness, and at the same time 
to divert the public gaze from their wicked 
party machinery. If they can succeed in con- 
vincing the country that there are large num- 
bers of the people of the State organized for 
war, the destruction of society, and the assas- 
sination of Union men, and associate all Re- 
publicans who leave their party with these, 
and then denounce all as banded together for 
another rebellion, of course they would then 
be looked to as the legitimate Republican 
party of the State, and as the proper one to 
receive protection from the General Govern- 
ment. 

To such an extent has this sham been car- 
ried, this pretended Ku Klux lawlessness, that 
a large portion of the human race who have 
read these slanders have been led to look 
upon our people as a band of giant ruffians, 
cut-throats, and assassins, reckless alike of 
law, property, and life. That these vile means, 
despicable and unworthy as they are, and de- 
grading to every man who feels any interest in 
the dignity and manhood of his State and coun- 
try, are resorted to to shield this extreme party 
from the loss of influence and power at home, 
and to cover from the public scrutiny the op- 
pressive laws that are abridging the liberties 
of the people and driving the State into finan- 
cial distress, are becoming too shamefully 
apparent to be longer disguised from the world. 

The police laws of the State were no doubt 
intended with the other military laws to enable 
the Executive to fasten upon the country 
the unconstitutional administration measures 
enacted to control the elections and aid in 
perpetuating this party in power; and under 
| them he has called into power a military force, 
some of whom are the mo: t abandoned wretches 
of mankind, ready and willing to perform the 
most wicked and servile work. The people 
everywhere fear and hate them, and are invok- 
ing the severity of the laws against them. 
These men have done and are doing more to 
destroy the peace and happiness of the State 
than all other causes combined; they furnish 
the reports of the horrible Klans and their out- 
rages, and the desperate efforts on their part to 
allay them, which are seized upon by a venal 
press and magnified tenfold. 

But, sir, I find too much to say on this sub- 
ject to treat it generally, and time will not 
allow me to answer each specific accusation. | 
will therefore not notice further the remarks 
of the gentleman from Texas, [Mr. Ciark, ] 
inasmuch as his sojourn in that State has been 
of such short duration, and his knowledge of 
her political history so limited, and because, 
further, his remarks were of such an extraor- 
| dinary character, both in matter and manner, 
that I believe they will early find a sufficient 
refutation before the country. 

As a specimen of the charges and slanders 
heaped upon the people of ‘l'exas, I quote from 





FLANAGAN] of the 25th of July last: 


“Mr. President, we have heard many arguments 
on the measure now before us; but it is my painful 
duty on this occasion to communicate some intorm- 
. I have hesi- 


has recently come into my possession yesterday and 
the day before. To me it is deplorable. I regret 
that it is my duty, as I conceive, tothe great Repub- 
lican party of the nation, and particularly to the 
Republicans of Texas, whom I have the honor in 
part to represent here, to do so. I should be un- 
worthy of the confidence they have reposed in me 
were I to withhold this information, be the conse- 
quences whatthey may. Lregret exceedingly that I 
have to speak of my own State. However, I must 
do so, and I ask the Clerk to read the telegram 
which I now send to the desk. 


Vite a 


Ho. or Reps. 


"The Chief Clerk read the following telegram : 
Marsa, Texas, January 22, 1872. 
Hon. J. W. FuanaGan, United States Senate : 


One hundred armed men on horseback, from Nac- 
ogdoches county, are in Henderson this morning, 
disturbing our peace and quiet. We are powerless, 


Inform the President. 
A. D. TINSLEY. 


“Mr. FLANAGAN, Now L ask for the reading of 
the portion that I have marked of the letter which 
I send to the desk. 

"The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

"Tn conelusion, Lreport the animus ofthe southern 
part of Rusk county, and the northern and western 
parts of Nacogdoches county, together with some of 
their crime; for crime in full upon these people can- 
not be told by man, there being so many in the trade 
that even one of Greeley’s sharpest reporters could 
not find all to tell, for they deal in privity upon the 
virtue of the country, and hope thereby to force 
Kepublicans to the wall, to die in terror, and, if not, 
surely under their demoniac thrusts. 

*' Three weeks ago the Ka Klux Klan and their 
sympathizers, with a posse, ordered Hazlett and 
Girayson, two police, shot. Hazlett, being an expert 
gunner, killed Havnell, one of the Klan’s men, and 
by reason of their better arms, with Graysonandafew 
friends, held the little town of Linn Flatt,in Nacog- 
doches county, but left on other business when the 
Klans, undersemblanceof law, raised three hundred 
and fifty or four hundred men. In the mean time 
old Jobn Birdwell (Allen’s, the traitor’s, brother) 
was .killed privily, and said two police accused, 
Now, with said four hundred men, they, the Ku 
Klux, are scouring, intimidating, imprisoning, and 
swearing that the woods shall stink with Union men 
and negroes, The Everetts, Mack Roberts, and Mr. 


Grimes have from fifty to seventy-five negroes and | 


whites guarding themselves and the Union men of | 


their vicinity. The Ku Klux scour their settlement 
with from fifty to one bundred, and as high as one 
hundred and fifty men, I learn, in a crowd. One 
man told me he counted 
men pass through one 


lane. The law is a farce, 


dear Senator, as enforced here now, for the Ku | 


Klux are just as good witnesses where they are not 
as where they are; and they have resolved that 
honor, property, virtue, and uprightness shall serve 
none as a shield, if he lend his will, support, and 
association to Republicans. 

*** Now, for your skill in the premises, the aspiring 
good everywhere unite in one grave, solemn, and 
loud appeal to their Creator, that you may see, hear, 
feel, taste, and smell their condition, philosophic 
ally, and then bear us the balm of relief. 


* * Yours, truly, 
S. W. MARCH.’ ”’ 


Mr. Speaker, if these charges were true, the 
people guilty of them would be little less than 
savages, and ought to be condemned and exe- 
crated by the American people. Still these 
charges were used to show the real condition 
of the people of that section and of the whole 
South, and upon the subject of general amnesty 
became, of course, most pungent and conclusive 
arguments in favor of that measure. And 
that they were believed and most emphatically 
indorsed as true from the knowledge of the 
speaker, I conclude from what was said in the 
same connection: 

“The papers that I have had read here afford 
clear evidence to my mind, because they speak of 
occurrences particularly in my neighborhood. I 


regret most earnestly that such are the facts. They 
are notto be gainsaid, however. 


hundrods doing deeds of violence? Are they Repub- 
licans? My word for it there is not a Republican 
in one of thoseorganizations. Whence come they? 
Who are they? Where are they to be placed? 
Rebels. If so, will you stop there? No. They were, 


directly after the failure of the southern rebellion, | 
Conservatives, begging the question; but now, in | 


my humble opinion, there is not a Conservative 


within the State of Texas; they are unqualified, | 


unmistakable Democrats. Why? Because they think 
they have the sympathies of the northern Democ- 
racy.”’ 


And here, rising to the very sublimity of | 


argument for general amnesty, he adds that 
all such violations of law and outrages against 
society and morals are committed by ‘* rebels,”’ 
“ unqualified, unmistakable Democrats.’’ ** My 
word for it, there is not a Republican in any 
one of these organizations.”’ 

And on this point, to show the animus of 
these extremists, 
Weekly Independent, of 27th January, quoting 
from the Marshall Weekly, the largest Radical 
newspaper in east Texas, as follows: 

“We learn from the Marshall Weekly that one 
hundred armed men suddenly appeared in Hender- 


son, who surrounded some of the houses and cap- 
tured several of the citizens without authority, and 


one hundred and three || 





Sir, who are they | 
who are roaming about the State to the number of | 


{ read from the Jefferson | 


| 
| 
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| zens; screen the wicked robbers and assassins 
who are guilty; disguise the fact that these 





olitics—Mr. Herndon. 


put others to flight. Many of the citizens of Rusk | ing them protection and an im 


are not permitted to live in peace, but are hunted 
away from their homes. Should these outrages con- 
tinue, martial law will be declared either by the 
State or General Government.’’ 


Here it is asserted that citizens ‘‘are not 
permitted to live in peace, but are hunted 
away from their homes,”’ and ‘ should these 
outrages continue, martial law will be declared 
either by the State or General Government.” 
In this the key-note is sounded—martial 
law. Maliciously charge such crimes against 
society, against unarmed and unoffending citi- 


outrages are perpetrated by State officials, ap- 
pointed by the Executive, and then appeal to 
military power, that the leaders may fatten 
upon the robberies and blood of the people! 

The facts of this case, from which so much 
Ku Klux capital has been manufactured and 
sO many unscrupulous charges made, are that 
Hazlett and Grayson, and other State police 
yeace officers, broke up ajustice’s court at Linn 
Platt, threatened and cursed the officers of 
court, and shot and killed Harvell, who arrested 
Hazlett, soon after assassinated Birdwell, 
a constable, fired several shots at different 
citizens, defied the law and its officers, 
gathered an armed force to aid them in their 
unlawful purpose, and succeeded in resisting 
the sheriff and his posse and escaping justice. 
It must not be forgotten that all these officers, 
both of the court and police, and the men 
killed, were Radicals, and the officers appointed 
by the Administration; and the police make 
war upon the courts of justice, and murder 
the citizens who aid the courts. Still these 
crimes are charged against the Democrats. 

I will read the report of Judge M. Priest, 
with accompanying documents, called from 
another county to preside at the trial of these 
murderers; let him speak for the adminis- 
tration. 

Rusk, Texas, January 19, 1872" 


Respecrep Frienp: In conformity to the request 
of his Excellency and yourself, made known to we 
by writing, dated December 28, 1871, I went to Linn 
Flatt, in Nacogdoches county, on thel5th instant, to 
inquire into the difficulties in that county, having 
been sent for by the citizens through their civil offi- 
cers, R. D. Orton, sheriff, and G. Dawson, justice of 
the peace. 

I was informed that parties charged with outrages 
there were in the neighborhood awaiting my ar- 
rival, having been arrested by you, and sent therein 
charge of Lieutenant Williams, State police, to be 
transferred to the civil authorities for examination 
and triaj. I immediately on my arrival conferred 
with Lieutenant Williams, and showed him your 
order or letter to me, and also to the citizens there, 
All seemed gratified. There seemed to be but one 
desire, that atair and impartial examination should 
be had, repeatedly and throughout expressed by 
said Lieutenant Williams, and by the citizens, and 
I was fully satisfied of their sincerity and good faith, 
and that no violence or maltreatment should be 
offered or allowed to the prisoners, 

For three days L used all my power of persuasion 
and advice to bring on said examination. Distrust 
on both sides so prevailed that [could not succeed 
in harmonizing as to how the prisoners should be 
turned over. The prisoners and their said officer, 
Lieutenant Williams, seemed greatly to fear a vio- 
lence toward the prisoners by the citizens, while the 
citizens, to aman, as far as I could confer with them, 
gave most solemn and I think candid assurances, 
not only to be quiet and submitto due course of law, 
but to stand in defense of the prisoners against any 
attempt against them. Late in the evéning of the 
third day I was gratified te learn fromsaid Lieutenant 
Williams that he and the sheriff had agreed upon 
terms, and that the prisoners would be turned over 
and the trial commence the next morning, This 
evening Senator Swift arrived, with whom you 
directed me to act. Shortly after dark several citi- 
zens came to me and communicated to me some 
threats and demonstrations that alarmed them, as 
they declared, and petitioned me under oath to in- 
terfere for their protection and safety, as appears by 
copy of affidavit inclosed herewith as a part of this 
report. From representations by reliable persons I 
felt apprehensive myself, and feeling assured that if 
I refused to grant their request they would take the 
matter in their own hands, I yielded, thinking that 
I could thus better, to some extent at least, direct 
matters. I authorized the sheriffto call out sufficient 
foree for protection and arrest of persons charged. 
I also issued warrants for the arrest of persons 
charged, then with Lieutenant Williams, and a de= 
mand upon him to deliver them to said sheriff, assur- 





| acting as commander of the squad, and specia| 
| uty sheriff for the occasion, which is made 
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part hereof, Partial trial, Made 

‘he next morning (fourth day) said sher 
present said papers to Lieutenant Willi 
came in early in the morning in a m 
hostile and exciting, and a fearful ¢ 
imminent. The sheriff had collected some 
men, say forty or fifty, at this time superior Sarma 
ber to the force of the lieutenant, and a foe 
anxiety prevailed. The lieutenant fell back nw 
Rusk county, about five miles from Linn Flat into 
the armed citizens followed to the line and hain’ 
The commander of the squad took one ae ted, 
himself and went to the lieutenant to confer _ with 
present him the papers above referred to ievned he 
me, demanding the prisoners and authorizing tho. 
arrest by the sheriff, as they were reported to dei! 
being at large and armed, to the terror of the sheen 
I fondly and earnestly hoped and confidently ba: 
lieved that this demand from me would be re ad -) 
and the pending difficulties would be thus settle 
I was doomed to disappointment, as will appes, 
from the accompanying report of M. G. Whittake. 


dep- 
of this report. The next morning (the fifth day) 
went home, being unable to make the required ‘ex- 
amination for the reason aforesaid, 

I was cordially received by the citizens and by all 
the parties, and took with me my son-in-law, W. |, 
David, an attorney-at-law, being a Republican, by: 
young in the practice, and the narties charged em 
ployed him in their defense, who did all he could 
with me in bringing about an amicable trial, but to 
no purpose. 

Dear general, I deeply regret my failure ayq 
the condition of things as I left for home, This 
morning great excitement prevailed, and armed me 
were gathering. May God control the element, for 
Lean do nothing. Do come, if possible, to our res- 
cue, and come Kesethly for the sake of the country 
and its best interest. You could calm the storm and 
restore peace, | am very sure. 

This imperfect report respectfully submitted. 

Your obedient servant in great haste, 

M. PRIEST, 
Judge Fourth Judicial District, 


General James Davipson. 


P. S.—I see that you ordered that the prisoners be 
turned over to the civil authorities, and required me 
to make the examination. I[ thought it was duty to 
obey, and on failure, that [ should demand them 
and enforce the law. I pray that no collision may 
occur; but the timesare tearful. It is proper for me 
further to state that warrants had been issued for 
the following persons, charged with the murder of 
John Birdwell, who was shot in his own house in 
the night five days after Harvill was killed close by; 
W. J. Grayson, George Grayson, J. M. Grayson, Ma- 
rion Hazlitt, Columbus Hazlitt, John Deehazer, and 
Jordan King, a colored man. ‘These parties were 
with Lieutenant Williams, and the warrants placed 
in his hands for service. These men were still at 
large and armed, and said warrants not returned. 
Alvas warrants for them were issued and placed in 
the hands of the sheriff, and these were the warrants 
presented by said Whitaker to Lieutenant Williams, 
who retained the same and returned them not to 
said deputy. I cannot think that Lieutenant Wil- 
liams acts in willful disregard of duty, but that he 
thinks that the safety of the prisoners is consulted. I 
think in this he is mistaken, and that the prisoners 
are in no danger of vivlence from the citizens, aud 
that they only desire the execution of the law ina 
fair and impartial trial. I have carefully come to 
this conclusion by freely conferring with all parties. 
Be this as it may, the whole matter is to be deeply 
deplored, especially by all who are seeking the 
restoration of law and order in the country, for 
which those in power and position are reapeen 
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Tue State or Texas, Nacogdoches county: 


We, the undersigned persons, do solemnly swear 
that we are fully satisfied that it is absolutely neces- 
sary for the enforcement of the law and for the pro: 
teetion of the civil authorities of said county and 
for the protection of the citizens of Linn Flatt and 
vicinity, and of all persons now present at Lino Flatt 
concerned in the trial of causes now pending detore 
Justice Dawson, that Hon. M. Priest, judge of te 
fourth judicial district, who is now present al Linu 
Flatt, shall take charge of said causes, and shall fur- 
thermore at once order out the power o! the county, 
to be directed and controlled by himself and te 
sheriff of said county. g 

N. B. BRANCH, 


ifn SON, 
ihe tong. L. F. BRANCH, 


ue G. LONG W. H. SWIFT. 


W. F. HYDE 
yt r EFF. SHOOK, 
W.G.WHITTAR ER, eee IRD WELL. 


T. J. MURPH, A 
J. W. OVERALL, J.J. WATKINS. 


» Tth 


Sworn to and Sees before me, this the 
day of January, oe? PRIEST, District Judve. 


Lixw Fiatr, January 18, 1'- 
Dear Sir: Senator Swift having arrived, Pes 
myself are anxious to proceed immediate ver 
aired by his Excellency, the Governor; an" i : 
Destinos to examine into the difficulties 
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‘nity, Lou will therefore please deliver the pris- 
— y your charge to Orton, sheriff of 
i joches county, to whom warrants*are issued 
Nacoe eng him to receive said prisoners, that the 
sees devolving on us by virtue of a communica- 
cone as General Davidson may be performed with- 
: on cher delay. You may rest assured that said 
amination shall be full, fair, and a te and 
= said prisoners shall be protected from all vio- 
yn abuse, if such requires the power of the 
aounty under my control. 


rours, respectfully, i j 
gauss, Tene" M. PRIEST, District Judge. 
Lieutenant WILLiaM3, af State Police. 





Tue Stare oF TEXAS, Nacogdoches county : 

“9 undersigned, specially deputized by R. D. 
Orton, sheriff of said county, to execute certain writs 
t 1 im directed, for the arrest of Columbus Hazlitt, 
wd Grayson, and others, and to demand said par- 


ties by written authority from M. Priest, judge of || 
ties : 


tho fourth judicial district, of Lieutenant Williams, 
“f the State police, who had the same in charge, 
under James Davidson, adjutant general of said 
State, with instructions to turn over the said parties 
to the civil authorities of the State. h ; 
The undersigned proceeded to the discharge of 
said duties at the head of a sufficient force, called 
out by said sheriff, by order of said judge, to make 
( 2ts. : . 
oe eeslion in whose charge said parties were, hav- | 
ing a force with them of twenty or thirty men, partly 
composed of these parties so arrested and to be turned 
over by Lieutenant Williams to the civil authorities 
and all armed, made very hostile demonstrations of 
resistance in Linn Flatt of said county, making 


jivers threats of violence and forcible resistance, but || 
on the approach of the undersigned they fell back || 


into Rusk county, a short distance over the line. | 
The undersigned being very desirous to avoid a 
collision, and anxious to discharge his duty in a 
veaceable manner, quit his command and went with 
et one attendant unarmed to said lieutenant at the 
head of the forces with him, and asked a conference, 
presenting the said lieutenant the papers above re- 
ferred to, from Judge Priest, and remained there 
some hours, requesting of said lieutenant the deliv- 
ery of said prisoners, and to name his terms upon 
which the difficulty could be settled. He referred | 
to propositions heretofore made by him, and said he 
had no other propositions to make, and the under- 
signed returned without said prisoners. The under- 
signed was specially deputized upon this occasion, in 
view of his age and appearance and long residence 
in the county, he being sixty years old, and having 
resided in the county thirty-seven years. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
M. G. WHITTAKER, 
Special Deputy Sheriff. 


Hon. M. Prizst, Judge Fourth Judicial District. 


It was not to be expected that Judge Priest 
would report worse than the facts really were, 
and yet he shows that he could do nothing, | 
but that all armed bodies of men that went | 
into Rusk county were acting under lawful 
authority and were pursuing the State police, 
peace officers sworn to execute process and | 
sustain the law, but who, armed and reénforced 
by others, were defying all law. 

| will quote a letter from Judge Samuel A. 
Willson, a man of honor, purity, and truth, 
whose testimony will carry as much weight as 


that of any other, perhaps, in Texas. Hear 
him : 





Rusk, Texas, February 20, 1872. 


Dear Sin: I wrote to you hastily by last mail | 
inclosing Judge Priest’s official report of the diffi- | 
culties in Nacogdoches county, and promising to 
give you my own statement by next mail. I now 
proceed todo so, in as few words as possible. Hazlett 
Was aState policeman ; Grayson was aspecial police- 
man. Doyle had sued Grayson before Justice Daw- 
son, John Birdwell (afterward assassinated) was 
constable of that precinct. Grayson swore that he 
was a policeman and beyond the jurisdiction or | 
reach of the civil authorities, and stated to Dawson 
and Birdwell that he would break up their court and 
have them arrested and taken to Austin if they 
troubled him. He also made threats against their 
ves and the lives of other citizens. He stated pub- 
ely to anumber of the citizens of Linn Flat that 
be defied the civil authorities; that he outranked 
‘tem; that he had authority from Governor Davis 
0 do whatever he chose to do, that he could sleep 
vith their wives if he wanted to, and they could 
ss help themselves, and many other such insulting 
remarks and threats. Justice Dawson and Consta- 
‘le Birdwell were both Republicans; they became 
‘errilied at these threats, and did not know wiat to 
ul, Birdwell rode all the way to Rusk to get my 
ae in the matter. I prepared a statement of 
yes facts, to which he made affidavit, and other affi- 
wane Were also obtained. These I told him to for- | 
~ to General Davidson, with the request that this | 
at Grayson should be looked after. 1 also advised | 
im that & policeman was as much subject to the civil 

W & any other person, and that if Grayson or any 








one else committed a breach of the peace, or at- 


| and his gang intended to kill him. 


| totally unarmed, 


| for. He went to Linn Flatt, and, eeu 


| at night, and upon opening his door was shot dead. 


Texas Politics—Mr. Herndon. 


tempted to interfere with the court, to arrest them 
and deal with them under the law as he would with | 
any other party. 

Birdwell at that time, which was only about a | 
weck previous to the murder, told me that his life | 
wasin danger, and that he was satisfied that Grayson 
Doyle, who had | 
sued Grayson, became so well satisfied that they 
would kill him, that in order to avoid them he dis- 
missed his suit. Court day came on,and Grayson 
and his gang came into town all armed, Hazlett 
with them. A case was progressing in court, in 
which John R. Clute, who is an attorney, and a very | 


oldand feeble man, wasemployed ascounsel. Gray- || 


son and Hazlett had been offended in some way pre- 
viously by Clute. While Clute was addressing the 
court, Grayson, Hazlett, and their gang went to the 


| court-house and attempted to shoot him, and were 


prevented from doing so only by the most strenuous 
efforts on the part of thosepresent. Clutethen filed | 
an affidavit against them, and a warrant was issued | 
for their arrest. and placed in the hands of Consta- | 
ble Birdwell. He summoned a man named Harvell 
to go with him and assist in the arrest. Both were 
They went to where Hazlett was 
and arrested him, and told him to give up his gun. 
Hazlett called for Grayson. Grayson came to him, 
and then Hazlett asked Harvell if he wanted him to 
give up his gun, Harvell told him yes. Hazlett then 
remarked, *‘ D—n you, take its contents,’’ and shot 
Harvell. Grayson then fired at Birdwell three shots, | 
but missed him. Harvell staggered into astore close 
by and found a shot-gun on the counter, which he 
took up and fired one harrel at Hazlett, and the 
other at Grayson, striking both of them, but the 
gun was loaded with small shot anddid no material 
injury to them. 

Larvell then fell, and died in a few moments. The 
murderers then paraded over town, defying every- 
thing and everybody, and finally meunted their 
horses and left. The sheriff, KR. D. Orton, was sent 


proceeded in search of the murderers. e learned 
that they had fled into Rusk county, and were being 
protected by a strong force. Orton summoned a 
posse and went into Rusk county to arrest them, as 
the law authorized him todo. He could not find | 
them, returned to Nacogdoches, and disbanded his | 
men. A few nights after this, John Birdwell, the | 
constable, was called to his door about ten o’clock 


Orton was again sent for, and, raising a number of | 
men, search was made for the assassins, but this | 
time they fled, six in number, in the direction of 
Austin. Orton sent his deputy and six men on the 
track of them. They followed them to Austin, and 
upon reaching Austin they called upon General 
Davidson to have them arrested, and he told them 


that he had already had them arrested, and had || 


sent them back to Nacogdoches in charge of Lieu- | 
tenant Williams, of the State police, to be turned 
over to the civil authorities for trial. Davidson 
also instructed Judge Priest to proceed to Nacog- 
doches and preside at the examination, The citi- 


| zens of Linn Flatt and the sheriff (Orton) sent for | 
| Judge Priest to come over and hear the cases.  —s_ | 
I was employed by the citizens to assist the dis- 


trict attorney in the prosecution. Judge Priest, 
District Attorney Shook, W. L. David, a Repub- 


lican attoruey, and myself all went over to Linn | 


Flatt. When we reached there, on Monday, we 
learned that the police were there and that Haz- 
lett and Grayson were there, and that on the day 
before they had surrounded one Wilson’s house, 


just at daybreak, and had tired some twenty shots | 


at him, but he escaped, miraculously, and reached 
the woods unharmed. In this murderous onslaught 
Hazlett and Grayson were both armed, and took 
an active and conspicuous part. On Monday, after 
we arrived at Linn Flatt, Judge Priest met Lieuten- 


ant Williams, and they had a conference, and Wil- | 


liams told 0 
ers in at ten o’clock the next morning. About one 


Judge Priest he would bring the prison- | 


o’clock p. m., Williams came riding into town in mil- | 
itary style, with about twenty armed men, several | 
of them negroes, and among them were Hazlett and | 
Grayson, both of whom were armed with six-shoot- 


ers. They remained in town until nearly night and 
refused to turn over the prisoners, although the 
lieutenant was informed that the sheriff and court 
were ready to receivethem. This farce wasrepeated 
on three several days. 

On the third day they remarked that they would 
come back next day, and that they intended to have 


their own way in the matter or they would shed the | 


last drop of their blood, and that the prisoners should 
be acquitted, and that Linn Flatt would then catch 
hell, and many other such remarks. The sheriff had 
had up to this time six men whom he had summoned 
for guards to guard the prisoners wheu turned over 
to him, but the policemen having objected to these 
armed men, the sheriff had sent them home, and we 
were without any armed force whatever and wholly 
unprotected. e also learned trom good authority 
that a considerable force of negroes and other armed 
men were about six miles from the Flatt, in Rusk 
county, as a reserve—some one hundred and fifty or 
two hundred. I will here further state that in the 
crowd which were with Lieutenant Williams there 
were several parties who were believed to have been 
engaged in the assassination of Birdwell. Warrants 
were issued for those parties and placed in the hands | 
of Lieutenant Williams, charging those parties with | 


| 
| 
} 
| 
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| murder. He paid no attention whatever to the pro- 


cess, did not arrest the parties, and did not return 
the warrants. Under this state of things affidavits 
were made by several of us, which you see set forth 
in Judge Priest’s report. He thereupon issued his 
warrants for these parties, and the sheriff, in obedi- 
ence to his instructions, called out the posse comi- 
tatus. The next morning Lieutenant Williams at 
the head of about ten of his force, among.them the 
murderer Hazlitt, came charging into town at a 
sweeping gallop, with their six-shooters drawn, and 
charged through the town and back again as far as 
Mr. Branch’s residence, where Judge Priest was stop- 
ping, and here they halted and formed into line, and 
cursed considerably, threatening to burn the town, 
&c. The sheriff with his posse ty this time formed 
and started for them, and they retreated, and were 
followed to the Rusk county line. You willsee from 
Colonel Whittaker’s report, copied in Judge Priest's 
report, what there occurred. They took Whittaker 
prisoner, cursed and abused him, and refused to re- 
turn his papers or to release him until near night. 
Afterward, when these lawless marauders had fled, 
Orton’s posse followed in pursuit into Rusk county 
as far as Henderson, but failing to-overtake them, 
ursuers all returned to their homes, and the 
murderers and their accessories escaped. I have 
never in my life witnessed such outrageous, such 
lawless conduct as I witnessed at Linn Flatt on the 
part of these police and their murderous gang. The 
citizens, to a man, were anxious to see the law ob- 
served in all things. They offered to employ and pay 
the ablest counsel that could be procured to defend 
these parties; they proposed also to give bond in 
thesum of $100,000, or any othersum, conditioned that 
no violence should be doneto the prisoners, and that 
not ahair of their heads should be hurt except by 
the law. But all this availed nothing. They did 
not intend to have a fair trial in the first place. 
Their object was to get the county under martial 
law, and escape in this way. They have published 
already the most glaring and infamous lies about the 
affair, and they will not blush to swear to them. 
The facts as [ have stated them to you are the true 
facts, most of which I witnessed, and they can be 
established by the testimony of numbers of the very 
best men in the country. I never have witnessed 
such a state of terrorism as I found to exist among 
the people of Linn Flatt on account of these assas- 
sins. I have been in Texas all my life; have lived 
here during the Mexican and Indian troubles, and 
during the regulating and moderating difficulties, 
but I have never known our people so frightened 
and so powerless to protect themselves as they are 
at Linn Flatt. There are men there who have been 
afraid to sleep in their own homes for two months 
past, and who never dare to travel the same road 
twice the sameday. Whatis to becomeofus? The 
law will not be permitted to protect us. The very 
authorities and officers who are paid out of our 
pockets to protect usin our lives and property are 
leagued against us, and shield and protect murder; 
ers and assassins and those who rob us. Great God 


I inclose you a statement signed ‘‘ Jacob Staff,’’ 
which is a very correct statement, and comes I think 
from Amory Starr, esq., of Nacogdoches, with whom 
you are acquainted. 

I have necessarily had to be very lengthy, colonel 
but I wanted you to have all the facts as nearly as 
could relate them. I will get you other statements 
as soon as I can, and if there is any way in which I 
can serve you or my suffering country, please com- 
mand me at once. 

W ishing you all success and much happiness, Iam, 


, ly, 
als SAM A. WILLSON. 
Hon. W.S. Hernvon, Washington. 


I have letters from Amory Starr, Judge R. 
S. Walker, James H. Jones, Judge W. W. 
Morris, Hon. W. H. Swift, and others, to the 
same effect, but I will not consume the time 
of the House in reading them. What, sir, 
does all this show? That such charges are 
made in the public interest, or to effect a par- 
ticular purpose, to stigmatize the Democratic 
party, to saddle upon them the crimes of a 
brutal soldiery whose outrages are placed to 
their credit by a venal press, and a premium 
thus offered for renewed violations of law, 
and when powerless to control these despe- 
radoes, holding a commission as officers from 
the Executive toinvoke martial law, and thus 
crash out what little of liberty yet lingers 
among the people. 

Are other examples wanting to show who 
are guilty of the outrages and murders charged 
against those people? On the 7th of last De- 
cember the negro State police, having tonne 
a conspiracy in Smith county, murdered in 
cold blood R. E. House and F. A. Godly, two 
much esteemed lawyers and citizens, and fired 


| is there no help for us? 


more than thirty shots inte a crowd of pris- 
oners under arrest in the hands of a United 
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States deputy marshal, and the by-standers, 
wounding several and alarming the whole peo- 
‘le. And now listen to what the Radical 
Marshall Weekly of the 11th of January says, 
after the real facts were well known: 

‘At Tyler. a short timeago, a studied attempt was 


made by an organized clan to kill several of the State 
police, Some dozen shots were fired at them, when 


they returned the fire, resulting in the death of two | 


persons. 


‘That those men were justified a thousand | 


times over is beyond any manner of dispute; still | 


the friends and sympathizers of these villains have 
all over the country commenced bowling about the 
murderous police, Thusit is that officers of the law 


cannot discharge a plain duty, though it be to ex- | 


pose the blackest crime, without baving circulated 


to their discredit all that can beinvented. Disgrace- | 


ful as it may seem, there is a large class ready to 
circulate anything false and dishonorable. The 
truth from them would be followed by the charge 
of being a Radical. So it is that society is corrupted 
and debased to an extent somewhat alarming. Men 
are engaged in this who cannot look an honest man 
in the fuce without betraying corrupt hearts. They 
shrink from virtue as darkness does from the burn- 
ing sun,”’ 

Notwithstanding this bold denial of guilt 
and shameful attempt to shift the responsi- 
bility from the police to the citizens, exactly 
reversing the facts, yet fourteen of the ring- 
leaders in this dreadful tragedy were arrested, 
examined by a district judge, and a part of 
them are held to bail, and the remainder 
denied bail, as capital felons. What a verdict 
by officers of the Administration against those 
who are struggling by such foul means to sus- 
tain a sinking cause! 

Who murdered in the most savage manner 
Appelwhite, in Limestone county, last October, 
which aroused the whole country to arms, and 
resulted in martial law being declared by the 
Governor, and a wholesale robbery, under the 
forms of law, of $40,000 being assessed, and 
$70,000 wrung from those people? TJ'he negro 
State police! So brutal and savage was this 
affair, so destructive of every principle of 
freedom, and so scandalous to all civilzed 
society, that even the Radical Legislature of 
Texas condemned the action of the Governor, 
the author of it, by a very decided majority. 
I might mention many other robberies and 
murders commiited by these conservators of 
the peace, these lambs, these specially select- 
ed favorites of the Executive, but I forbear. 
That the country may better understand this 
police force, which has and is playing such 
& conspicuous part in Texas, and is to aid 
in carrying the elections this fall, under 
the guise of fair election, I refer to some 
parts of the law itself. This act provides as 
follows: 

Sec. 1. “That there shall be established a State 
police (in connection with the militia system of the State) 
to be composed of one chief of police, four captains, 
eight lieutenants, twenty sergeants, and two hundred 
and twenty-five privates, That the pay of each pri- 
vate shall be sixty dollars per month; that of each 
sergeant shall be seventy-five dollars; that of each 
lieutevant $100, and that of each captain $125 per 
month,”’ et 

Sec. 3. “‘In addition to the regular pay, the same 
mileage and other compensation for conveying pris- 
oners ‘as are allowed by law to sheriffs is given to 
the State police.” : 

Sec. 5. “ All sheriffs and their deputies, consta- 
bles, marshals of cities and towns and their depu- 
ties, and police of cities and towns shall be consid- 
ered a part of the State police; and any of these 
officers failing or refusing prompt obedience to such 
rules and regulations, or to the orders of the Gov- 
ernor or chiet of State police, shall be removed from 
office, and suffer such other punishment as may be 
prescribed by law.” é . : 

Sec. 6. ‘The State pos may in part orin all, 
in the discretion of the Governor, be detailed for 
duty in uniform, or may be employed as detectives in 
ferreting out and bringing to justice offenders.”’ 

Seo. 8. ‘ They shall be invested with authority belong- 
ing to all peace officers, coextensive with the limits of 
the State, and shall be empowered to act either in 
conjunction with or independent of all local officers 

the peace. They may at any time be detailed by 


the Governor, either separate or together, to do 
service in any part of the State.” 


Here is a strong military force, selected by 
the Governor with judicial as well as executive 
powers, coextensive with the limits of the 





a 
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| courts of the country, and hence their audacity. 


| where used. 


State, that may act with or independently of || 
all local peace officers; that may be used with || 
uniform or without, for the ostensible purpose || 
of ‘ferreting out crime,’’ or as ‘‘ detectives.’’ || 
This force claims to be above the law, amenable || 
only to the Executive, independent of the | 


By this law a system of espionage is inau- 
gurated which was intended to crush out all 
free public opinion, and thus force the people 
to bend to the will of this autocrat. By a 
subsequent amendment to this act the Govern- 
or is authorized to call out twenty additional 
special policemen for each organized county 
in the State, when the necessity so requires, 
with the pay of three dollars per day; and 
the Executive did call outthis force for twenty- 
four days during the registration and election 
of members to Congress last September and 
October, at a cost of $1,440 to each county 
These forces cost the State, so 
far as can be ascertained, about five hundred 
thousand dollars last year; and it puts into 
the hands of the Governor the power to call 
out about three thousand men, all selected 
and officered at his will, whenever he may 
judge necessary. 

But to a more perfect understanding of the 
military party machinery of this State, where 
we have a standing army maintained by the 
State in time of peace—I quote from the mili- 
tary act: 

Sxc. 2. “* The Governor of the State shall be com- 
mander in chief of all the military forces of this State, 
which shall consist of two classes, namely, the State 
guard of Texas and reserve militia.”’ : 

Sec. 3. ** The Governor is authorized to ‘ designate 
the number of men in eack county allowed to enroll 
in the State guard and to reject uny person offering 
himself for enrollment.’’”’ . 

Sec. 7. *‘ Heshall appoint and commission all gen- 

eral, field, company, and staff officers.” 
_ Sec. 21, “All fines, forfeitures, and assessments 
imposed by this act shall be paid into the treasury 
of the State as a fund for aiding in the armament, 
equipment, and mounting of the State guard, and 
may be paid out under direction of the Governor for 
this purpose.”’ 

Sec. 22. “All persons liable to serve in the reserve 


may avoid such service by paying fifteen dollars, this 
payment to be made each year,’’ &e. 





Three sections of the act, twenty-five, twenty- 
six, and twenty-seven, are given in full, and 
are as follows: 


“Sro. 25. In time of war, rebellion, insurrection, 
invusion, resistance of civil process, breach of the 
peace, or imminent danger thereof, the Governor 
shall have full power to order into active service 
the military force of this State. 

“Sec. 26. It shall be the duty of the Governor, 
and he is hereby authorized, whenever, in his opin- 
ion, the enforcement of the laws of this State is ob- 
structed within any county or counties by combina- 
tions of lawless men too strong for the control of 
the civil authorities, to declare such county or coun- 
ties under martial law, and to suspend the laws 
therein. In this event the Governor, by his proc- 
lamation, shall designate the county or counties 
wherein the laws are to be so suspended, and the Gov- 
ernor shall call out such part of State guard or 
reserve militia, or State police, as may, in his opin- 
ion, be necessary to the suppressions of disorder. 
The expense of maintaining the State guard or 
reserve militia called into active service under this 
section may, in whole or in part,in the discretion 
of the Governor, be assessed upon the people of the 
county or counties Where the laws are suspended. 
For the assessment and colleetion of such part of 
this expense as may be required to be paid by the 
county or counties where the laws are suspended, 
the Governor may provide, and he may also prescribe 
the necessary regulations therefor, and | desig- 
nate the officer or officers who shall make such 
assessment and collection thereof. 

“Seo. 27. Whenever the laws may be suspended, 
as provided for in the last preceding section, it shall 
be the duty of the Governor to provide for the trial 
and punishment of offenders, and the Governor shall 
make all details of officers for this pe ose, and 
prescribe ali necessary regulations for the formation 
and government of courts-martial and military com- 
missions established for this purpose.”’ 


I invoke the scrutiny of the American peo- 
pis to the grants of power conferred by these 
aws upon one man—a great military force, 
a standing army, selected and officered by one 
man, that can be used as detectives and spies 
upon the citizen in disguise, so as the more 
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surely to entrap him, with the treasury of th 
State to back him; yes, with the Whole pre. 
erty of the citizen subject to his wil] _ Loc 
at the causes for which this chietigin a 
clare war upon an unarmed people, (fo, de 
preliminary step the citizens are ¢ 
for a ‘breach of the peace” * or immine,. 
danger thereof.”” Oh, how constitu; a 
how consistent with free government l Thee. 
causes may occur by design in any con ea 
the State, or in every county of the Stare +, 
same day, and thus give a pretext for mar. 
tial law in the entire State. And who ig », 
judge of the necessity or danger to the Stare 
Of course, the Governor. For these kia 
or either of them, the Executive may marsha 
and march his forcesinto a county or count, 
suspend the laws, and take possession, a: 
did in Limestone county last October; assess 

the expenses of his army upon the people 

and hold them under duress till the amo, a 

. « JUDL 1s 
paid, even to the seizure and sale at public ane 
tion of the property of the people. And ther 
is no limit of amount to be collected, or uy 
for its disbursement, except as dictated by the 
Executive. aA 

But the law does not stop here. It goes 
much further. It notonly places the property 
of individuals and whole communities at the 
mercy of one man and his soldiery, but j 
gives him the power over the liberty and |ile 
of the citizen. When the law is suspended 
‘*it shall be the duty of the Governor to pry 
vide for the trial and punishment of offend 
ers; and the Governor shall make all detgily 
of officers for this purpose, and prescribe 
all necessary regulations for the formatiyn 
and government of courts-martial and mili. 
tary commissions established for this pur 
pose. 

Whoever dares to commit a breach of ths 
peace, orso act that a spy will report that ther 
is ** imminent danger thereof,’’ may be brought! 
before a *‘ military commission’ composed o/ 
officers appointed and detailed for the purpose, 
and tried, condemned, and executed without 
appeal. Here let the lawyer, the statesman, 
the lover of free government, ay, the very 
goddess of liberty, pause and weep for shame 
over such tyranny! Where is the right o! 
trial by your peers, the right to have counsel, 
the right to be confronted by your accusers! 
What code of laws is to govern, what rules of 
evidence, and where the right of the writ of 
habeas corpus, the sheet-anchor of American 
freedom? All, all crushed and trampled under 
the feet of tyrants! 

Sir, there is no despotism in the civilized 
world, that has assumed the forms of law, more 
revolting than this. It not only sweeps down 
individuals, but it desolates entire communities 
of all that is held sacred, social order, proper'y, 
freedom of thought, liberty, and even life itseit, 
without any guarantee from the courts or the 
Constitution. And the very means used to 
execute these infamous laws, adds insult to 1 
jury and aggravates tie condition ot the people, 
the ignorant, debauched, irresponsible negroes, 
under the lead of men more debased, if poss 
ble, who disregard alike age, sex, and coud: 
tion, and blindly follow the commands of hia 
who is capable of subverting the liberties 0! 4 
whole people. Itis not strange that oulrages, 
villainies, and assassinations should foliow ' 
the track of such a lawless band, and that the 
whole country should be sickened to disgust 
them. 

The whole tendency of this Radical State 
Legislature and their ideas of government are 

eculiarly military. There is no philosophy," 
loaie brute force and the bayonet constituy, 
the rule. See with what military pomp 4 
circumstance of war the Governor assume 
command of his standing army to carry the 
last congressional election for his favoriM 
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wie 
candidates. _He opens the campaign by the 
following mild order: 
HeapQuaRTERS StaTE or TEXAS, 
Orrick ADJUTANT GENERAL AND CHIEF Po.icsg, 
Austin, August 9, 1871, 
hat there may be no disturbance or 
‘ To oent ot the registry of voters and about the 
int the coming election, the following regula- 
polls a. established for the government of the offi- 
tions f the election and of peace officers, State 
cers ?. and militia on duty, by order of the Gov- 
cast such registry and election. s : 
oe All persons coming to vote shall deposit their 
ballots with the least possible delay, and after this 
-*'jone, they are forbidden under any pretext to 
+ ait about the polls or at the county seat (unless 
nis is their residence) during the time of election, 
put shall return to their homes and usual employ- 
ents; and peace officers, State guards, or militia 
- duty at the polls shall see that this regulation is 
with. 
yop are forbidden to shout, jeer at, or in 
any way insult or annoy voters or candidates for 
office during the registration and election, and peace 
oficers and State guards and militia on duty in any 
county where such disturbances may be attempted 
are directed at once to arrest such persons and to 
hold them, to be dealt with according to the provis- 
jons of section eleven of the act entitled “* An act to 
provide for the mode and manner of conducting 
elections, making returns, and for the protection and 
purity of the ballot-box,”’ approved August 15, 1870. 

3. All gathering, combination, or assembling of 
persons in numbers at or near the county seat 
during the time registration is being made or the 
election is going on, and for the purpose of intim- 
jdating voters, is forbidden, and should any such 
gathering, combination, or assembly take place in 
any county, it shall be presumed that the same is 
for said purpose of intimidating voters, whatever 
might be alleged by such persons as the pretext 
thereof, and peace officers, State guard, and militia 
on duty in such county are directed to disperse 
such persons: Provided, however, That in this regu- 
jation it is not intended to interfere with persons 
peaceably and quietly waiting at the registration 
office or at the polls for their turn to register or vote. 

4, All sale, barter, or giving away of liquor or 
intoxicating drinks at the county seat, or within 
two wiles of it, during the time the election is 

cing on, either during day or_night, is strictly 

orbidden by said act, approved August 15, 1870, 
and peace officers, State guard, and militia are 
directed to arrest persons violating this regulation, 
and to hold them to be dealt with according to 
Jaw, and.are further directed to close all estab- 
lishments where such liquors or drinks are sold, 
bartered, or given away. 

6. The carrying of fire-arms or deadly weapons of 
any description, unless by peace officers, State guard, 
or militia, on duty as such by orders trom the Gov- 
ernor, is expressly forbidden, and all persons vio- 
lating this regulation must be arrested and dealt 
with according to law provided in such case. 

6. The Governor, as provided by said act, approved 
August 15, 1870, section fifty-two, hereby assumes 
command for and during the election of all peace 
oficers in the State, including sheriffs and their 
deputies, and city or town police or marshals and 
their deputies, and those officers are hereby directed 
to place themselves under the direction of the offi- 
cer designated or to be designated by the Governor, 
as set forth in circular orders from his headquarters, 
andto aid him in enforcing these regulations and 
the laws of this State and the United States gov- 
erning elections. 


EDMUND J. DAVIS, Governor. 
Official : 


; JAMES DAVIDSON, . 
Adjutant General and Ctrief of Police of Texas. 
And see the effect of this warlike measure, 
how the people love the Executive for such 
acts, when ata great mass meeting held in the 
city of Houston soon after, without distinc- 
tion of race and almost without party, the 
thousands of freemen present adopted the fol- 
lowing resolutions in reply: 
“1. That we are in favor of constitutional liberty 
and the rights of man. 
That we are peaceably disposed, and will not 
countenance lawlessness and crime. 

3. That we do hereby pledge our lives, our honor, 
and all that we hold dear, to the maintenance of the 
‘4ws and the support uf the constituted authorities 
in the execution of the powers delegated to them by 
the constitution and the laws. 

4 That at the same time we will denounce 
Oppression, usurpation, and tyranny in whatever 
form it appears. 

j 5. That the proclamation of Governor Edmund 
-Vavis, styled an election order, is an express vio- 
‘tion of the chartered rights of the people, and 
Without constitutional sanction, and is not entitled 


an respect as a law of the land, as arule for our 


tied That we regard said order as a cunningly de- 


id scheme to prevent a fair election, and a plot 
oa the rights and liberties of the people under 


© specious pret i 
ballot-box pretext of guarding the purity of the 
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7. That we will absolutely ignore the existence 
of said order, and conduct ourselves during the 


registration and election as though said order had 
never been issued. 

**8. That we contemplate no armed resistance to 
any man or set of men acting under color of author- 
ity, but we stand upon the defensive, and if any 
inan is disturbed in the exercise of his constitutional 
rights, we pledge ourselves to each other that our 
means and united exertions shall be used to protect 
him and secure for him redress. 

“9, That Edmund J. Davis, the Governor of this 
State, kas by his official acts forfeited all respect 
from the people, and we now view him as an unprin- 
cipled partisan, regard him as @ usurper, and de- 
spise him as a petty tyrant. 

“The reading of the resolutions by Judge Gold- 
thwaite was received with loud applause, and they 
were adopted with great enthusiasm.”’ 


But it is said by the same honorable gentle- 
man, in his speech of 7th of March, that the 
‘“* general legislation of the Republican Legis- 
lature of Texas és not complained of, except 
that which encourages the construction of rail- 
roads by a bonus of State bonds, under which 
a prospective debt has been created.’’ 

** Not complained of I’? Read the tone of the 
reply tothe above military order. How does 
this sound when the fact is so well known that 
the people became so much alarmed in 1870 for 
local self-government, for property, liberty, 
happiness, and social order, all of which for the 
time seemed to be subverted and overthrown ; 
when laws were rapidly passed, with a large 
number of State senators under arrest, who 
dared resist such revolutionary action abridg- 
ing the rights of the people, and concentrating 
unconstitutional powers in the hands of the 
Governor, that a petition was framed by the 
most distinguished men of the State, without 
regard to party; by such men as Hamilton, 
Pease, Haynes, Spencer, Epperson, Throck- 
morton, Pickett, and o:hers, praying Congress 
to ‘* guaranty to the people of this State a 
republican form of government ?”’ 


‘* Not complained of!’ How truthful the 
remark, when met by the great ‘‘ tax-pay- 
ers’ convention,’’ composed of over two hun- 
dred and fifty delegates from ninety-four of 
the most populous counties of the State, who 
met last September, in Austin, without dis- 
tinction of party, embracing, as it did, more 
talentand wisdom than ever before assembled 
together in that State. ‘Their report is a model 
for tyrants to study, but too long to be incor- 
porated in these remarks. I can only quote 
the report of one of the sub-committees ap- 
pointed by that convention to report upon the 
school-tax, composed of W. M. Welton, esq., 
Judge John Ireland, ex-Governor A. J. Ham- 
ilton, ex-Governor J. W. Throckmorton, ex- 
Governor EK. M. Pease, Senator M. ©. Hami- 
ton, Judge J. I. Harcourt, and C. S. West, 
esq. Read what they say: 


To the Tax-payers of Texas: 


Yourconvention, which recently adjourned,among 
other resolutions adopted one directing a committee 
of seven to prepare an address to the people of the 
State, advising them in what particular manner to 
resist through the courts of the country the payment 
of the school-house and such other taxes a3 may be 
deemed illegal. 

The convention, by resolution, declared (having 
first taken legal advice) that the order for the col- 
lection of one per cent. ad valorem for the building 
of school-houses, &c., under the fifth section of the 
act, entitled ‘An act to organize and maintain a 
system of public free schools in the State of Texas,”’ 
laws of 1871, page 57, is illegal and void, and the 
people are advised not to pay one eighth of one per 
cent. for the above mentioned purpose, authorized 
and levied by the eighth section of an act entitled 
**An act to give effect to the several provisions of 
the constitution concerning taxes.’’ Laws of 1871, 


page 43. : oe 

b discharge of the duty involved on us in the 
premises, we say to you: 

The one per cent. ad valorem authorized by 
section five of the act aforesaid, is illegal and void, 
and cannot, if the laws of the State be enforced, be 
collected from the tax-payers of the State for three 
reasons: 

1. The law itself is fatally defective, because it 
failed to name the property on which the one per 
cent. ad valorem tax is to be levied. 

2. The law is fatally defective in that it delegates 
to the directors of the school districts the power to 


| law was presented to him for his approval. 
| facts and circumstances surrounding the approval 











levy taxes on the people—a power which cannot be 
delegated by the Legislature to said directors. 

_ Phe said section five is supplied by the eighth 
section, and repealed, or put in abeyance, by section 
thirty-two of the act last mentioned. 

II. There can be no quesiion but what there is a 


direct conflict between section five and section eight 


of the twoacts. They both have the same purpose 


| in view, namely, to raise a fund to build school- 


houses, &c. Section five levies one per cent.; section 
eight levies one eighth of one per cent. The act of 


| which section fiveis a part is thejuniorlaw; the two 


| sections ponaet be harmonized, the one or the other 
| must fall. 


ILL. The junior act is published as having been 


| on the 22d of April, 1871; the senior law (school 
| law) as approved on the 24th of April, 1871. 
| publieation of 
| fraud, deliberately perpetrated by Governor Davis, 


) t _ The 
said acts is a well-established 
The journal of the senate show that when he ap- 
proved the school law, namely, 24th of April, 1871, it 
had then been a law for seven days beltore the tax 


The 


of these laws show that the Governor, without au- 
thority and without right, sought to change them in 
their votes, without reference toeach other, and to 
make the junior law take the place of the senior. 

We believe if an effort is made to collect this 
one per cent. tax, that on application to any honest 
judge for an injunction, setting up the objection to 
the enforcement of said section five as part of the 
law of the State, an injunction wiil be granted, and 
the sheriff or collector of taxes restrained from fur- 
ther action until the question is judiciafly determ- 


| ined; and we further believe that such injunciion, 
| if granted, will be perpetuated by the highest courts 


of the country. ’ 

We therefore advise the people to have resort to 
the courts of the country for relief by injunction 
against the collection of the one per cent, tax named, 

The bill for injunction should seek to enjoin the 
sheriff from the execution of a law that is null, void, 
and inoperative. 

The special facts which show the bad faith and 
fraud of the Governor, as well as the further fact 
that section five of the school law is sepplied by the 
eighth section of the tax law, and repealed by sec- 
tion thirty-two, will all be seen by a reference to 
and comparison of pages 748 and 847, senate journal 
of 1871, and the two acts before referred to by cap- 
tion, and as published in the laws of 1871. 

WILLIAM M. WALTON, 
Chairman Committee of Seven. 

Here it ischarged and proved by the records 
that the Governor committed the most gross 
and willful frauds upon the country, by which 
he attempts to frauduleutly wring over two 
million dollars of taxes from the people. 
And two of his own appointed judges, before 
whom this question has come, have decided 
with the report of the committee, for which 
they are being denounced in the most flagrant 
and vituperative manner by his pariy. Not- 
withstanding these fierce rebukes, still the Ex- 
ecutive is struggling to collect this fraudulent 
and oppressive tax. 

‘Not complained of !’’ Read the reply of 
the comptroller of the State, A. Bledsoe, to 
questions by Hon. Joun Hancock, 24th June, 
1871: 


Amount of taxes assessed for the year 1860: 


BOP NOTE, ovgccdicukdins co docatuenchipev’, ooceatens onde $357,894 55 
COORONG. seis 253d scdpesdsdaccccctensaconeage: coneh 59,163 72 
POR AM nea ancien fae ee 
PI 5, Scccidst nictlahaaneins toiminalinedadancaeials $424,798 27 
Amount expended same year...............+++-8710,724 77 


——S ww 


Amount assessed for the year 1867: 








Me CULFEDE cinceve encbadoorennsdee .-. $224,507 51 
nr on cn casiienadbaoenneessoaeehe YE 895 090 
TESORED GU BRUIT T ino c dace scones co rpes ccc rcccsstocens 23,805 85 
a bse $344,208 36 
Amount collected................ scieiniielitewal ida $448,825 43 
Boren on snccvcied seasensinvictghtannn 470,678 80 


‘The assessment of taxes for the current year it is 
estimated will reach $5,837,953 884. 

The rate of taxation ia 1860 was twelve and a half 
cents per $100; in 1867 it was fifteen cents per $100; 
and in 1871 it is $2 25 per $100, 

The value of taxable property in the State was— 
For 1860: 


Tle I a tian enicitediniiatanie stetatadiusmmiiedeidh 106,688,920 
CRATERED cicscces nsarvmencspinns stds mite 187,626,769 
Pe Ee Mei ictae totunlastigiad edt ricteonnies 170,005,545 


For 1871 it is estimated at..........ccsreeceeceenee 209,464,617 
Amount paid for arrest of tugitives frum )usiice in 


Sichseitepeccdeeaiyetncncaes codspptenentndenahbote bakin 

For expired portion Of 1871..,...::ccccecsesseressesees 916 
1871.—Amount expended and appropriated to be 
expended by last Legislature..........+ ++ eeeee], 700,000 


Yours, respectfully, 


A. BLEDSOE, Comptroller. 








} 
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Analyze and compare the difference in tax- 
ation in the years 1860 and 1867, under Dem- 
ocratic rule, with that of 1871, under carpet- 
bag rule, and note particularly the amount 
of taxable property each year. The taxable 
property in 1560 was $204,215,689, with twelve 
and a half cents on the $100; in 1867, $170,- 
005,545 of taxable property, with fifteen cents 
on the $100, and in 1871, $259,464,617 of 
taxable property, with a tax of $2 25 on the 
$100. Look at the difference; that of 1871 
eighteen times greater than 1860, and fifteen 
times greater than 1867. The total amount of 
taxes collected in 1860, $454,805 27, and total 
amount paid out, $710,724 77. Total amount 
collected in 1867, $448,325 43, and total ex- 
pended, $470,678 80. The assessment made 
for 1871 amounts to $5,837,953 884, and it is 
not yet known how much has been collected ; 
but the same authority, in a letter to Hon. 
Joun Hancock and W. C. Wilter, esq., of 
22d November, 1871, says: 

** At this date it is impossible to estimate with any 
degree of accuracy the deficiency for the fiscal year 
ending August 31, 1872. It is safe however, to say 
that it will not be less than $1,500,000.” 

Again he says in the same connection : 

Exclusive of such contingent debt, (meaning the 
twelve million of railroad bonds,) it is safer to say 
that at the close of the present fiscal year the out- 
standing debt of the State, represented by treasury 
warrants and bonds of the State, will not be less than 
$3,000,000, exclusive of the action had at the present 
witting of the Legislature.’’ 

A deficiency of $1,500,000 after all other 
oppressions. I'he $12,000,000 money donation 
to railroads and the $3,000,000 of the other 
debt make a debt so far as ascertained of 
$15,000,000. Add to this the taxes of the 
present fiscal year, which isa debt till paid, of 
$5,837,953 884; and to this the supposed de- 
ficiency of $1,500,000, and it will show the 


State to have a debt of over $22,000,000 that || 


is now known, but there may be considerable 
not yet brought to hght. 

** Not complained of I’ Listen to what Sen- 
ator Morcan C, Hamivron said last summer, 
in # letter dated July 6, 1871, begging a change 


of policy, for which he was denounced by these | 


favatics: 


‘ a 
* Republic ans of Texas: 


‘* Let us pause in our headlong course and ascer- | 


tain, if possible, whither we are drifting. We are 
yet in the first half of the four years’ term for which 
the chief magistrate was chosen under the new con- 
stitution of the State, and find ourselves confronted 
on all sides by the evidences of mismanagement of 
public affuirs and general discontent. How is this? 


Ve took charge of the government under very favor- | 
able circumstances, having a large majority in both | 


houses of the Legislature, with scarcely any debt, 
and nearly half a million dollars in the treasury. 
“This is not the place to consider fully the causes 
or the means of avertingthe penalties which menace 
us. Some of the causes lie so openly upon the sur- 
fuce that the blind may feel them, while others need 


only to be named to command the assent of all who | 


are capable of tracing effect to causes. It is obvious 
to all that the lamentable condition of public affairs 
is largely due to the series of measures inaugurated 
by the chief magistrate on his induction into office, 
and which constitute what has been characterized 
as the ‘Governor's policy.’ 


expense; the organization of a permanent State 
military establishment, consisting of ‘State 
reserve militia, and police force;’ the act authoriz- 
ing the Executive to fill offices by appointment, which 


are elective under the constitution, known as the | 
“enabling act;’ the printing bill; the registration | 
act; and finally, the scheme of prolonging the term 

of the present Legislatare”to three years, when | 


elected for only two years under the constitution. 
“These measures seem to have been considered 
necessary to the perpetuation of the Republican 
party in power, but they have well-nigh crushed 
life out of it. They were in no sense demanded by 
the exigencies of the public service. On the con- 


trary, they have been positively mischievous, be- | 


sides being exceedingly expensive. Some of them 
were carried through the Legislature under the press- 
ure of executive patronage and the appliances of 
the caucus and party lash, and others by still more 
questionable methods.”’ 


‘‘Not complained of ’’ Let the last con- 
gressional election, with twenty-five thousand 
majority, over military orders, fraudulent regis- 





: I allude to the protec- | 
tion of the frontier by State troops and at State | 


uard, || 


| vigilant, 
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| trationin many cases, the police, with secret in- 
structions, the throwing out of ballot-boxes for 
the crime of Democratic majorities, the stand- 
ing army with bayonets around each ballot- 
box, and the Governor and his chief officers 
| canvassing for their favorities, tell to the world 
what right can do over corruption and wrong. 
‘‘ Not complained of!’ Look at the Gov- 
ernor of the State, with his attorney general 
and secretary and many registers and judges 
of election indicted in a United States court 
for frauds and high crimes, with a Republican 
judge of great purity and justice, a Republican 
marshal, district attorney, and seventeen Re- 
publican grand jurors out of twenty! Whata 
humiliating spectacle does this present to the 
world! And to-day, with fierce demoniac rage 
| may be seen the Executive and his copartners 
| in guilt, pursuing with malignity the officers and 
| jurors of that court, threatening them with 
| removal from office and the boon of imprison- 
| ment for performing their sworn duty. The 
fierce wrath of an oppressed and outraged peo- 


| 
|| ple will soon bury forever in the waves of 
oblivion the political hopes of this seditious 
crew who have nearly dismantled the ship of 
|| State, and are madly plunging her upon the 
| rocks of destruction. 
|| But the same Senator, still pleading for gen- 
| eral amnesty, says: 
| “In the South, if you could find a Democrat who 
| was not a secessionist, they would not give him sta- 
ble room. [(Laughter.] ney would have no use 
for him for any purpose in the world. That is the 
| whole gist of the subject; therefore, my friend is in 
that particular wrong.” * $ s . as 
| ‘*Now, Mr. President, what are the facts easil 
| illustrated? Jefferson Davis lives; as for A. H. 
| Stephens, the skeleton, there is no telling whether 
he will ever die; you cannot probe him with a 
thing in any way, mauner, or shape ; there is noth- 
ing but skin and bone, and as long as the Lord lets 
it have breath you cannot reach it; he is not going 
to die; he would come back here in fifteen minutes 
if you would just pass a general bill. {Laughter.] 
Now we must be vigilant, we must look to the inter- 
ests of the American nation. Looking to the inter- 
|| ests of the American nation, we are admonished 
| unmistakably that those men live, both Davis and 
| Stephens, and while they live, we must be vigilant; 
| we must look toward them, we must watch their 
| influences, and we must anticipate any action upon 
|| their part.” 
|| How consistent with the whole plan of these 
|| extremists, to hate and revile those whom they 
|| have betrayed! I might bring the most indu- 
| bitable testimony from other sources to over- 
| whelm and blacken this charge that every "Yem- 
ocrat is a secessionist in the State of Texas 
and the South; but | find enough on the floor 
|| of this House to repelthe unjust attack. Have 
my colleagues, Hons. Joan Hancock and 
J. C. Conner, been given ‘‘stable rvom?’’ 
And were they secessionists? Hancock was 
a Union man; refused to take the oath as a 
legislator to the State of Texas and the con- 
federate States on the 18th March, 1861, after 
secession was carried ; leftthe State soon after, 
and yet was elected as a Democrat over Baron 
Degener by over fivethousand majority. Even 
the Germans marched over their countryman, 
who indorsed the State administration to sup- 
porthim. Andwho isConner? A Union man, 
a soldier in the Union army during the war, 
| resigned his commission as captain in the 
Army, and was elected as a Democrat to Con- 
gress in 1869 by over two thousand majority, 
and by the same party was returned to Con- 
gress in 1871, over the ablest Radical in the 
Administration party, by over thirteen thousand 
majority. 

But such malice is hard to satiate. Like the 
foul bird of prey, it whets its filthy beak and 
seeks again to open the wounds of the late 
war, and stir up and fan into fury all the ani- 
mosities and bitterness of the northern people 
against the leaders of the rebellion. Watch 
and anticipate every action of Jeff. Davis and 
Alex. Stephens; ‘ while they live we must be 
’” intimating that there is a secret un- 
































| 


derstanding between the Democratic ron 
and these overthrown leaders which eeatie a } 
safety of the Republican party and the...” 
of the nation. Oh, how secure are both the” 
neither can be safe while these seciinien 
. : s.e l€sg 
defeated, and inoffensive citizens live! Whar 
an exalted opinion of the stability of the p. 
publican party and the power of the Goyu,.. 
ment! And yet he says, ‘Stephens wil] come 
die; he is not going to die.”’ How pitify ,,, 
such insinuations; how barren and fruitless. 
how malignant and wicked ; how unchris,,, 
to complain of the Almighty for permitting 
this gifted statesman, but defeated foe, to lives 
Oh, thou Haman, the great party whose hi. 
tory is interwoven with every solid ligament 
of this great nation, and the fallen hero. 
whose lives you seek, may yet live to see tho 
rewarded for thine envy. iF 
Mr. Speaker, I cannot discuss one half of 
the evil legislation of ‘Texas, and show its Op: 
pressions and tyrannies. It would require , 
volume. My object was to show that the at. 
tacks upon the Democratic party and the peo. 
ple of my district were false, and that a 
were made by a hopeless and irresponsihje 
minority ; a mere handful of fanatics and ex. 
tremists, who are building themselves Up at 
the expense of the property, happiness, and 
freedom of the masses of the people. A: 
least nine tenths of the property and intelli. 
gence of the State, composed of all parties, are 
battling against the State administration, be- 
cause it is despotic, reckless, and prodigal; 
because it is selfish, unjust, and the enemy of 
the laboring men of the country; because it 
has abridged their liberties and sought their 
social ruin; because it has loaded the people 
and their children with a heavy debt; because 
itis using fraud and the people’s money w 
retain power to further oppress them ; because 
it treats the people as enemies of the State, 
and falsely accuses them of crime. [his 
party has had the whole State, with its vast 
resources, at its mercy for three years, with 
an overwhelming majority in the Legislature, 
and is directly responsible for every wicked, 
discriminating, unjust law enacted for the 
consequences of all their military farces. 
Every theft, robbery, and murder commitied 
by them under these despotic acts must be ac- 
counted for by this party. This party has had 
a wild, mad, plundering career ; they have car- 
ried themselves as masters instead of servants; 
the people have been submissive as serfs under 
their galling shackles. Nothing has stood in 
their way, neither age, sex, or condition. Old 
customs and institutions held sacred have been 
trampled under foot, the Constitution has been 
used to cover schemes for retention of power 
and for public piunder; selfish ambition bas 
ruled this factious mob. ‘They have seized 
the very Goddess of Liberty by the throat, and 
with ruthless hands thrown her to the earth, 
robbed her of her choicest jewels, tora ber 
beautiful garments from her and divided them 
as lawful prey, and her lovely person, all striped 
with the lash of tyrants, have they exposed 
to the gaze of the world. ‘This terrible and 
humiliating condition of our State is the direct 
result of putting ignorance to rule over intel: 
ligence, vice over virtue, corruption over bow: 
esty, the appointing power over the elective, 
and in fact atterly reversing the moral, mental, 
and physical order of things, and ignoring (od 
and the wisdom of all history. 
The great body of the people are weary °! 
this state of things. They are tired of carpet 
bag government; they want peace and pros: 
perity once more in the land; they believe ™ 
a destiny coequal with other States of the 
Union ; they want local self-government, a 
nicipal independence, freedom of thought a0 
action, and the largest scope for individua 
merit and happiness. They are not extremists, 
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hut stand upon principle, and will make any 
gacrifice for fraternal feeling and a perpetual 
free and happy nation. ‘led. d 

The people of Texas may be reviled, de- 
famed, and abused by their present political 
task-masters in brief power, but the issue is 

de, the battle has alreadycommenced. The 
Governor; with the handful of officeholders held 
ether by his patronage, demands a new lease 
eam that he may sell out part of the 
Stale and plunder and oppress the remainder, 
while the ‘bone and sinew”’ of the people, 
true to themselves and their priceless inherit: 
ance, with dignity and manhood earnestly and 
firmly demand— ’ . 

|. The unconditional and immediate repeal 
of the Police act, the Enabling act, and the 

istration act. 
Me he amendment, modification, and ame- 
jioration of the Militia and State Guards act, 
the Election laws, the Printing act, the School 
law, the Road law, and the several Tax laws. 

3, The right of the people to elect men to 
office, of merit and fitness, freely and fairly, 
without the fraudulent and oppressive aids of 
money and bayonets. ‘ 

4, Honesty, economy, and strict account- 
ability in the officers of the State. 

5. Reduction in taxation and retrenchment 
in the public expenditures. 

¢. A liberal encouragement, by lands and 

otherwise, for a uniform system of internal 
improvement, and the absolute abandonment 
of money donations to corporations. 
“1. The discontinuance and abandonment of 
all secret political societies, by and through 
which the colored people are arrayed in hos- 
tility to their employers and neighbors, and 
deluded by false and fraudulent promises of 
national donations, social equality and the 
right to intermarry with the whites; and the 
adoption of a just and humane treatment to- 
ward them, guarantying to them equal polit- 
ical rights, and encouragement by every legal 
and proper means to become good and usetul 
ciuizens. 

8, Perfect independence between the three 
colrdinate departments of the State govern- 
ment, the executive, legislative, and judicial. 

9, The immediate return to the time-hon- 
ored and safe policy of administering the gov- 
ernment under civil principles of justice, 
equity, and law, limited and controlled by 
the constitution, instead of the military rule 
of despotism that has grown so rapidly in the 
Stateand national Governments for the past few 
years, and is seriously threatening their ruin. 

A vast majority of the good people of Texas, 
who love their country, the solid blessings of 
good government, and who look with fond 
hopes to a career of prosperity and happiness 
for that great State, will earnestly insist on 
these reasonable demands. In this they may 
be disappointed, defeated, and even defamed, 
but if they are it will be by a handful of irre- 
pressible extremists, who despise the people 
they oppress, who will unlawfully use the 
money and power of the State to enslave her 
children, and by whose perfidy their liberties 
will be overthrown. 

But I have confidence in the virtue and in- 
telligence of our people; that their ardent 
devotion to local self-government, to local 
home institutions, and the alluring prospect 
of a speedy deliverance from the long night of 
darkness, woe, affliction, losses, and sufferings 
which they have endured for the past four 
years will knit them together, heart and hand, 
8 & Common cause as one man, and inspire 
them to work with patience, prudence, and 
determination, until they once more secure 
protection for person, property, and the pur- 
‘uit of happiness under wise, equal, and just 


laws to all, limited by an enlightened Consti- 
tuuon, 
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Army Appropriation Bill. 


| SPEECH OF HON. W. C. WHITTHORNE, 
OF TENNESSEE, 


In THE Hovse OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 21 and April 5, 1872. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, and having under consid- 
eration the Army appropriation bill— 

Mr. WHITTHORNE said: 

Mr. CuairMan: It is both the right and the 
duty of the Representative of the people, when 
his consent is asked to an appropriation, to 
inquire into the purpose and necessity of that 
appropriation. We are now considering what | 
is termed the Army appropriation bill, which | 
makes appropriations tor the purpose of sus- | 
taining a standing army of thirty thousand | 
men. I term it a standing army, because its 
numbers are largely in excess of the legitimate 
wants of the Government, and are an increase 
upon its strength as it existed in the days of the 
Republic when reason, and not force, was our 
acknowledged ruler. 

When we look back upon the history of our 
country we see the jealousy and opposition 
with which a standing army was regarded by 
the founders ot our Republic, by the distin- 
guished statesmen who set our ship of State 
afloat. And when we come to inquire as to 
the necessity now of a standing army, or the 
necessity of its increase, where shall we find 
it? Shall we find it in the attitude of any for- 
eign nation, in the increase of Indian hostil- 
ities, or in anything which now exists in the 
present condition of the country? A well- 
organized militia, in the judgment of those 
whom [ have been accustomed to followin my 
political opinions, is the sure if not the sole 
bulwark of public liberty. Our recent expe- 
rience, no matter what our political opinions 
may have been during the civil war, teaches 
us this fact, that it is upon the people of the 
country that you must rely for your armies. 
It is upon their patriotism, or their devotion 
to the cause which is sought to be upheld, that 
you must rely, in case of war, for the numbers 
necessary to make up your armies, to provide 
for your security, and insure your defense 
against foreign or domestic foes. 

Again, sir, without entering fully into the 
argument, 1 would say that the people of this 
continent threw off the power which was up 
held and maintained by standing armies in the 
elder world. And when our fathers inaugu- 
rated the experiment of that system of govern- 

ment which we now enjoy, they based it on 
the idea that that government was to be con- 
tinued and maintained and upheld by the con- 
sent and affections of those that were governed. 

But what is the state of public opimion which 
we have reached in regard to the Army to-day? 
I regret, Mr. Chairman, that the public mind | 
is rapidly tending or being driven to the point 
that the Government must rely upon the bay- 
onet and not upon the law, that it must rely 
upon force and not upon reason. Go where 
you will in our beloved land, go to yonder 
southern region, and you will find, no matter 
how slight the disturbance which may take 
place, or how trivial the disorder, that the 
appeal is made, not to the law, not to reason, 
but to the bayonet. Go again to the northern 
region of our country, to the city of Chicago, 
to the city of New York, to the State of Penn- 
sylvania, and you find there again the same | 
appeal made, not to reason, not to the law, 
but to the efficacy of the musket and the | 
power of the bayonet. 

Again, the same tendency is in your own 
legislation as evidenced in your force bills. 
Il, for one, thank God that there were public- 
spirited men in power, to wit, Governor Geary, 
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of Pennsylvania, and Governor Palmer, of 
Illinois, who had the moral courage to pro- 
test against this diseased state of the public 
mind. I ask you to remember that in the city 
of New York you found a civie procession 
conducted, not under the authority of the ordin- 
ary tribunals of the land, not under the pro- 
tection of the ordinary force of the law, but 
conducted under and supervised by the mili- 
tary power. I have referred to Chicago. There 
& private citizen is stricken down by the strong 
arm Of the military power of your Govern- 
ment, which had usurped the powers and func- 
tions of the State of Illinois. 

Sir, shall this state of things continue? Ought 
it not to be arrested? Should not the minds 
ofour citizens be taught to rely upon that idea 
which was uttered by one of the fathers of our 
Republic, ‘‘ that error may be tolerated when 
reason is left free to combat it?’ The sure 
protection and safety of the rights of the people 
is in the ballot-box, and not in the cartridge- 
box. Let us teach our people that the best pro- 
tection for their lives is in the supremacy and 
the majesty of the law. 

Without elaborating this point further, I ask, 
how shall we arrest this diseased state of the 
public mind? How shall we turn the thoughts 
of our people upon peace and upon the weapons 
of peace? How shall we turn them into the 
fields of reason and into the field of law? The 
first effort, Mr. Chairman, which, in my opin- 
ion, we can make in that direction is by re- 
ducing the expenses of the Government. Make 
your Government a plain and simple Govern- 
ment, and not a strong, consolidated one. 
Whenever, sir, you attempt to build up a 
strong Government, whenever you attempt to 
make a consolidated Government, that Gov- 
ernment must be maintained by force. 

A Government with large revenues and 
large expenditures is in manifest danger of 
having its powers consolidated, and where the 
purse and the sword are in one hand, the 
temptations of power and ambition almost 
make this result inevitable. Hence it becomes 
our imperative duty most jealously to watch 
all appropriations of the people’s money, to 
the end that their tributes may not be the pre- 
cursor of their lost liberties. 

Now, sir, with a view of asking whether or 
not it is in our power to apply a remedy to 
this condition of the public mind and the secur- 
ity of popular rights, 1 make the inquiry, what 
have been and what are now the expenses of 
the Government? 1 eall your attention, sir, 
and the attention of the committee, to what 
have been the gross receipts in the Treasury 
and the gross expenditures therefrom for the 
years 1869, 1870, and 1871, and I give the 
totals only. The gross receipts for this period 
of time were $1,958,000, 000 ; the total expend- 
itures for the same period of time were 
$1,979,000,000. 





Fripay, April 5, 1872. 


The House resumed the consideration of the same 
subject. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. When the commit- 
tee rose on the last occasion when this bill 
was under consideration, I had just called at- 
tention to what [ regarded as the tendency in 
the public mind to rely upon the efficacy of 
the bayonet rather than upon the majesty of 
the law and the power of reason. I had stated, 
further, that it was our duty to arrest, if pos- 
sible, this dangerous tendency in the public 
mind. I had further laid down the proposition 
that the collection of an immense amount of 
revenues, and the expenditure thereof, tended 
necessarily to the consolidation of the powers 
of Government, and that, in my opinion, where 
ever the powers of a Government were consol- 
idated, that Government requires force to sus- 
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tain and uphold it. In that connection I had 
called the attention of the committee to the 
fact that during the period of General Grant's 
administration the gross receipts of the Gov- 
ernment had been $1,958,000,000, and that 
its gross expenditures had been during the 
same period’$1,979,000,000. 

Now, sir, while these large amounts, these 
vast sums are being collected and disbursed, 
the collection and disbursement of such large 
sums increase the temptations to fraud and 


corruption, and with it such is the tendency | 
toward consolidation as to awaken in the mind | 
of the anxious patriot a grave apprehension | 


as to the future character of his Government. 
While it may be true, Mr. Chairman, that 
these large sutme represent, in part at least, 
the transfer of indebtedness from the debit 


to the credit account of the Government, and | 
from the credit to the debit account, | desire to | 
call your attention and that of the committee 


to a statement of the net receipts and expend- 


itures of the Government during the same | 


period of time. For the fiscal years ending 
on the 30th June, 1869, 1870, and 1871, the 
net receipts into the Treasury of the United 


States were $1,165,525,000, and during the | 
same time the net expenditures were, in round | 


numbers, $512,000,000 ; there being an excess 
of receipts of $653,000;000, 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there is a party in 
this country which claims great credit to itself, 
on the ground that they have reduced the 
public debt of the United States, during the 


period | have mentioned, about two hundred | 


and twenty-five million dollars. Sir, | am 
here to call the attention of the committee 
and of the country to the fact that while this 
vast balance over the net expenditures of the 
Government came into their hands, the re 
duction of the public debt should have been 
of a much larger amount than is shown or 
claimed by said party. 1 go turther, and ven- 
ture to predict that when the receipts after the 
net expenditures of the Government are made 
manifest, and it is shown what is and ought 
to have come into the Treasury of the United 
States there will be in the neighborhood of 


ove thousand million dollars collected in ex- | 
cess of the expenditures of the Government | 
by General Graut during the period of his | 
administration; and yet you cannot and will | 


not be able to show for and during that 
time a reduction of the public debt of more 
than $350,000,000. Sir, I charge that that 
party who have wrung from the weary, 
patient labor of the country in the four 
years of his administration nearly one bil- 
lion dollars over the net expenditures of 
the Government, should have reduced the 
public debt and the public interest account in 
a much larger sum than is shown by the 
monthly partisan statement laid before the 
country. 


to this Administration. 
But, sir, | come back with a view of calling 
the attention of the committee to the net ex- 


penditures of the Government, to which I have | 


referred for the purpose of inquiring whether 


they have been made with economy or not. I | 
On the other hand, I | 
am prepared to make the charge and sustain | 


answer they have not. 


it by the comparison of the expenses of the 


Government in former periods of its history, | 


that there has been gross extravagance and 
profligacy in these expenditures, aud with a 
view of showing that fact I beg your attention 
to what the expenses of the Government were 
during the war of 1812, during the war with 
Mexico, and during the whole ot Mr. Buchan- 
an’s administration. And with a view of mak- 
ing the extravagance of this Administration 
palpable and appreciable, I do not take the 








And when I say a much larger sum, 
1 mean fully one hundred per cent. over and | 
above what they show and claim as a credit. 
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general items, but I call the attention of the 
committee especially to the expenditures dur- 
ing the periods to which I refer for and on 
account of the War Department and the Navy 
Department. In the years 1812, 1813, 1814, 
1815, and 1816, the expenses of the Govern- 
ment on account of the War Department 
amounted to $82,627,000. The expenses of 
the Navy Department during those years 
amounted to $30,285,000. I pause a moment 
to state that during a period of peace under 
General Grant for two years the expenses of 
the Government for the War Department 
amounted to $93,455,000, $11,000,000 in ex- 
cess of what the War Department cost the 
Government during the period of the war 
with Great Britain of 1812, and including two 
years in addition thereto. In the Navy De- 


partment the expenses during General Grant’s || has trebled that percentage of increase, 


administration for two years amounted to 


$41,000,000 compared with $30,000,000 dur- | 


ing the war of 1812. 

Again, sir, during the war with Mexico the 
expenses of the War Department amounted to 
$88,499,000, being $5,000,000 less than it has 
taken to administer the War Department in 
time of profound peace under General Grant, 
and when I speak of the expenses of the War 
Department during the war with Mexico, I 
speak of four years, including the entire ad- 
ministration of President Polk. During the 
same period the expenditures of the Navy 
Department were $33,550,000, whereas during 
a time of peace, under General Grant the 
expenditures have amounted to $41,000,000. 
In other words, in gross sums the cost of the 
War and Navy Department during the five 
years, including the war with Great Britain, 
amounted to $130,000,000 in round numbers; 
during the war with Mexico to $122,000,000; 
and during a period of peace in two years 
during General Grant’s administration they 
amounted to $134,000,000. 

Now, sir, during the period of Mr. Buchan- 
an’s administration the total of expenditures 
was $528,183,266. ‘The total expenditures 
during two years of General Grant’s admin- 
istration have amounted to $1,127,244,605. 
But, sir, in both of these items are included 
what is paid upon the public debt and upon 
the public interest account and upon the pen- 
sion account. With aview of testing the ques- 
tion of extravagance and profligancy I have 
separated the items, and | call the attention of 
the committee to the expenses during Mr. 
Buchanan’s administration on account of the 
War Department, on account of the Navy 
Department, on account of the Indian Bureau, 
and the miscellaneous expenses of the Govern- 
ment. 

During the wholeof Mr. Buchanan’s admin- 
istration the expenses upon these accounts 
were in the aggregate $256,781,000. Now, for 
the same items of service during the two years 
of General Grant's administration the expend- 
itures were $259,321,000. In other words, it 
has cost the people for the same items of ser- 
vice $2,539,436 more to run their Govern- 
ment under the rule of military rings for two 
years than it did for four years when they 
themselves had control. 

Now, when I state this balance it does not 
include the vast sums of money referred to by 
the Kepresentative from the State of Kentucky, 
[Mr. Beck,] the immense sums of money 
derived by the Navy Department from the sale 
of material, and by the War Department from 
the same source,and which is estimated by 
the gentleman from Kentucky to amount to 
hundreds of millions of dollars; and when 
you add that to the balance I have shown, I 
submit to you that your Government is profli- 
gate and extravagant in its expenditures. 

It should cost no more per capita now to run 
the Government than heretofore. Why should 
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the Government? Am I to be aoe of 
cause of the additional cost of living ? _ 
added to that cost of living? From whe ~ 
comes it, except from your ruinous, o ng 
sive mode of assessing and collecting yr 
revenue, and for which the party in power i 
m the ; 

of population? Why, sir, the population 
this country in. 1860, in round numbers, bo 
million, an increase of about ewenty dnt 
cent. Yet it is shown by reference to = 
figures | have submitted, and which are mesial 
from the official records of the country, that thp 
cost of administering your Government has 


' not merely kept pace with the percentage of 


increase of population, but, on the contrary 

I return to the immediate question before ys 
and ask, why is it necessary that you should 
keep up and maintain the Army as it is now? 
Is there anything in the attitude of your neigh. 
bors? Is there anything in the increased hos. 
tility or in the numbers of your Indians? Fo, 
what purpose is the increase in your Army 
kept up and maintained? Is it to control the 
ballot-box? Is it to enforce the provisions of 
Is it to destroy the liber. 


employment. Go down within the borders of 
the State of Texas, and within the borders of 
her sister southern States, and then tell me for 
what purpose your Army is kept there. [s jt 


| not in violation of the principles upon which 
| your Government is based? Is it not at war 
_with the idea that the Government must be 


sustained by reason and law, and not by force? 

Mr. DICKEY. Will the gentleman allow 
me to ask him a question ? 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DICKEY. Howmuch of this vast sum 
did Tennessee ever pay? 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. Well, sir, when you 
come to strike the account, debit and credit, 
1 think she has paid a little more in pro- 
portion to her population than Pennsylvania. 
Pennsylvania has been getting it on the credit 
side, and Tennessee never has. 

Mr. DICKEY. To which Government did 
Tennessee pay it? 

Mr. WHITTHORNE, 
of the United States. 

{ Here the hammer fell. } 

Mr. WHITTHORNHE. [ ask a few moments 
to reply to the intimations of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. DICKEY. I hope the gentleman will 
be allowed to go on for five minutes longer. 

No objection was made; and leave was 
granted accordingly. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. It is true that Ten- 
nessee did seek to support another govern: 
ment. Her people may have been mistaken, 
but they thought they had a right, from the 
God that made peoples and made govern 
ments, to seek their happiness and their des: 
tinies wherever in their judgment that happr 
ness or the pursuit thereof might lead them. 
Sir, I may say for the people of Tennessee 
that under whatever sun they may have lived, 
or with whatever fortune they may have met 
during all the time they never lost their devo: 
tion to the principles by which and under 
which this Government was founded. hey 
believe, as I believe, when they went out !" 
what you call the path of error, that they wer? 
bearing with them the ark that contained the 
covenant of their fathers—the covenant ¢! 
constitutional liberty. I am not here n0¥— 
neither the time nor the occasion 1s motte 
say that they were or were not right. But 
am ready to say to the gentleman from Pent 
sylvania that when our people arrayed the 
selves against the Government, and wheo 


To the Government 
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ed with them, I believed in tbe sight of 
= that it was my duty to my God, my coun- 
- my neighbor, and myself, to do 4s I did, 
wt such was the sentiment of that people. 
"ie MAYNARD. When my colleague un- 
dertakes to speak for the people of Tennessee, 
| hope he will except the portion of them 
which 1 have the honor to represent. All of 
the people of Tennessee did not do as those 
did in the gentleman’s portion of the State. 
Mr. WHILTHORNE. I of course do not 
undertake to speak for my colleague from the 


Knoxville district. 





APPENDIX, 


Being tables prepared by Mr. WaittHorNe from 
the reports of the Secretary of the Treasury, but not 
read in detail, showing the gross and net receipts 
into the Treasury and the grossand net expenditures 
thereof for the years named : 


Gross receipts. 


1808-69... ..cecseceerreeeeeeeene cee saaeee ons cnesee cn0ees 


$609,623,899 00 
696,729,973 63 












ccna ae 
Total receipts... .....er- pibeistinesids «++-61,958,446,340 99 
Gross expenditures. 
1B AD. ..aicrcosrrescevessovecaes cucbespneteanente w+ $584,777,996 11 
1869-70... Sp Rae PROM 
BIE hceeestsinind aneoendaa nngriannensee 691,680,858 90 
Total expenditures.............csee + eeeeee1,979,366,697 89 
Net receipte. 
IE i viens deinen sbuvssreherenniins saneh saaniine $370,945,817 94 
1*69-70.... 411,255,477 63 
E7071 nieces ccocsevecdécoveccvouseisdes s 383,323,944 89 
1,165,525,240 46 
Net expenditures. 
sissies agcnede $190,496,354 95 
SD ce cnsm cauvanienticno bind 164,421,507 15 
| CES SERA I 


157,583,827 58 





512, 501,689 68 


Excess of net receipts over net ex- Pm , 
DERICUTOS..coscccerccccessecnaccnesscscncscence  S00G,0EDEIIO 10 


Expenses during the War of 1812. 
War Department. 


1812 eee $11,817,798 24 
1813... 19,652,013 02 
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FOLD ssssiececinn senses cabsaaece Snnmps evnasonsesesasoseces 14,794,294 22 
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De dsinisistasivsdcshe Binet Std eskde $3,959,365 15 
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dicen Sia sade 7,311,290 60 

Tee iteenuitegiebwskatdehichba Solita 8,660,000 25 

a aascted tine bedsucsteieebect 3,908,278 30 
——— 30,285,534 40 
WN icshins Convissdbaatstncdllececsise soviet . $112,912,543 54 

Expenses during War with Mexico. 
nA War Department. 

1845-46 ...000e Giasobeolanss atetbenavsodess seetasstveky $10,413,370 58 
WUB-AT....sascomsssreseee Sschecaald 2s Aad 35,840,030 33 
147-48... compete coca » 27,687,334 21 
Pe ooeconitnsvars Giiiccivdemseneveccospetie... AaLiaD 
88,499,208 38 

Navy Department. 
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Expenses during period of peace under General Grant. 
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Navy Department. 
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Add sales to each Department. 
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Total expenditures during Mr. Buchanan’s admin- 
istration of four years..........c00.-.000... $828,183,266 





Of which— 
On account of War Department.......... $88,307,573 
On accountof Navy Department........... 52,645,996 | 
pts 9 RNC 5 aie ag aa aE 14,325,402 | 
I nen ee. 
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Total expenditures during two years of General 
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Grant’s administration. ............c0..css0 $1,127 ,224,605 
Of which— 
On account of War Department........... $93,455,666 
On account of Navy Departwment.... ..... 41,211,256 
III vu hedit st s4atneceae Gc deessea naveceensictcosckd 10,834,935 
SEIN c 0b pa cuherddceesiveunovssicacheten . 


113,819,377 
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Add to this amount the sums arising from sales 
made by the War and Navy Departments, and an 
extravagant waste of the public money is shown. 


Restricting the Killing of the Buffalo. 


SPEECH OF HON. R. C, McCORMICK, 
OF ARIZONA, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 6, 1872. 


The House having met for debate as in Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union— 


Mr. McCORMICK, of Arizona. In various 
trips over the plains, Mr. Speaker, my atten- 
tion has been called to the reckless slaughter 
of that noble and valuable animal, the Ameri- 
can bison or buffalo. An illustration in a 
recent number of Harper’s Weekly well de- 
picts the appearance of the plains where the 
buffalo roams, the country for miles being cov- 
ered with the decaying carcasses of these ani- 
mals killed in wanton sport; in many cases 
neither the hide nor a pound of the flesh hav- 
ing been taken by the hunters. An editorial 
in the aforesaid paper says: 

‘The buffalo formerly ranged to the Atlantic sea- 
board in Virginia and the Carolinas, and as far east 
as the Hudson river and Lake Champlain, It is 
comparatively few years since the prairies of Lili- 
nois were feeding-ground for thousands of buffalo. 
Year by year they are pressed back into that strip 
of land known until very recently by every school- 
boy as ‘The Great American Desert,’ where they 
are slaughtered at the rate of several hundred thou- 
sand per anpum. Of this vast number but a com- 
varatively small percentage is killed for food or fur. 

ravelers shoot into the herds from coaches and rail- 
way cars, without expecting to secure the game, 
which they seldom do more than wound, Hunters 
will in a single run bring down several, and a few 
pounds of meat is all that is taken from any ani- 
mal. Indeed, it would seem that strenuous efforts 
are made to exterminate the bison within the short- 
est convenient time. This is all very well for the 
wolves, coyotes, and ravens, but it is neither wise 
nor sportsman-like. It should be here remarked 
that Army officers generally deprecate this work, 
and seem to realize that Uncle Sam will presently 
be called upon to furnish funds from the Govern- 
ment purse to supply beef to Indians who are now 
well fed with buffalo beef, which they are careful 
never to waste,” 

My personal observation enables me to con- 
firm the truth of these statements. Having 
the misfortune-to be snow-bound upon the 
Kansas Pacific railroad for some ten days and 
nights in December, 1870, 1 was enabled to 
understand the value of the meat of the baffalo 
as an article of food. It served a hundred or 
more passengers almost exclusively, and but 
for it they must have suffered great hunger if 
not actual starvation. ‘he flesh, excepting of 
the older animals, is tender, nutritious, and 
palatable. 

In view of an emergency of the kind referred 
to, likely, I may say, to arise on the line 
of this railroad and that of the Union Pacific 
and other western railroads during any severe 
winter, and because of my conviction that 
legal steps should be taken to prohibit this 
shameful slaughter, which will in a few years 
utterly exterminate the finest wild animal of 





our hemisphere, I, more than twelve months | 
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since, introduced the annexed bill, which has 


| been agreed to by the Committee on Public 


Lands, to which it was referred, and will be 
reported to the House at the first opportanity : 


A bill restricting the killing of the bison, or buffalo, 
upon the public lands, 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of America in Congress 
axsembied, That excepting for the purpose of using 
the meat for food, or preserving the skin, it shall be 
unlawful for any person to kill the bison, or buffalo 
found anywhere upon the public lands of the United 
States, and for the violation of this law the offender 
shall, upon conviction betore any court of competent 
jurisdiction, be liable to a fine of $100 for each ani- 
mal killed, one balf of which sum shall, upon its 
collection, be paid to the informer. 


Lately, bills in the same words have been in- 
troduced in the Senate by Senators Co.e and 
WILSON ; and public interest has been excited 
upon the subject by letters to Henry Bergh, 
esq., the well-known president of the Amer- 
ican Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, from prominent military officers serv- 
ing on the plains. Of several of these letters 
Mr. Bergh has furnished me copies, which I 
now present for the consideration of the House: 


Heapguarrers, Fort Hays, 
Kansas, January 20, 1872. 
Dear Sir: Hoping to interest you, and through you 
the people of the country and Congress, I would 
respectfully state that the extraordinary introduc- 
tion of railroads into and across the wilds of our 
country has made the vast herds of wild buffalo of 
the plains accessible to all classes of peopie, and 
each year vast numbers are slaughtered tor so-called 
sport, and a greater number by hunters for their 
hides, which net about one dollar each. Ihave seen 
numbers of men this winter who have during the 
past season killed one thousand each for the paltry 
sum of one dollar apiece, the carcasses being left to 
rot on the plains. The buffalo isa noble and harm- 
less animal, timid, and as easily taken as a cow, and 
very valuable as food for man. It lives upon a 
short grass which grows luxuriantly upon the high, 
arid plains of this middle region, that is from dry- 
ness unfit for agriculture. The theory that the buf- 
falo should be killed to deprive the Indians of food 
is a fallacy, ag these people are becoming harmless 
under a rule of justice. In view of these facts I 
would most respectfully and earnestly request that 
you use such proper influences as may be at your 
disposal to bring this subjeot before Congress, with 
the intention of having such steps taken as will pre- 
vent this wicked and wanton waste both of the 
lives of God’s creatures and the valuable food they 
furnish. 
I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
W.B.HAZEN, 
Yolonel Sixth Infantry, Brev. Maj. Gen. U.S. A. 


H. Beran, esq. 


OMAHA Barracks, NEBRASKA, 
January 30, 1872. 

Str; I have read with a great deal of interest the 
letter of General Hazen to you respecting the need- 
less killing of buffaloes. What he says is strictly 
true, and there is as much honor and danger in kill- 
ing a Texas steer as there is in killing a buffalo. All 
the reports about fine sport and good shooting are 
mere gammoan. It would be equally as good sport, 
and equally as dangerous, to ride into a herd of tame 
cattle and commence shooting indiscriminately. The 
wholesale butchery of buffaloes upon the plains is 
as needless as itis cruel. Hundreds and hundreds 


| of them have beem killed in the most Wanton man- 


ner, or for their tongues alone. It is time that some- 
thing should be done for their protection, and I trust 
you will make an effort to have Congress interfere 


in their behalf. It is an abuse of language to call 


the killing of harmless and defenseless buffaloes 
sport. 
I am, sir, very respectfally, your obedient servant, 
A. G. BRACKETT, 


Lieutenant Colonel Second United States Cavalry. 


PortTsviILLB, PENNSYLVANIA, 
kebruary 18, 1872. 

Dear Sir: Having just read General Hazen’s let- 
ter to you in regard to the wanton destruction of 
the buffulo, I feel ita duty to add my testimony to 
bis with reference to the same. In consequence of 
an experience of thirteen years on the plains, the 
major portion of the period in the service of the 
United States, in the Army, and as Indian agent, I 
had a good opportunity of observation of the evil 
which General Hazen refers to. I will cheerfully 
testify, at any time, to what I have seen of the par- 
ticulars mentioned by General Hazen. There is 
another strong reason, apart from eruelty, &e., 
which should compel Congress to take aetion; it is 
one of the greatest grievances the Indians have; 
and, to my personal knowledge, bas frequently been 
their strongest incentive to declare war. “* Little 
Robe,” the Cheyenne chief, who recently visited 





Washington, at one time remarked to me after I had 
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censured him for allowing his young men to kill a 
white man’s ox: *’ Your people make a big talk, 
and sometimes make war, if an Indian kills a white 
man’s ox to keep his wife andchildren from starv- 
ing; what do you think my people ought to say and 
do when they themselves see their cattle killed by 
your race when they are not hungry ?”’ 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, — 

Kk. W. WYNKOOP. 
lienny Beran, esq. 

The statement of Mr. Wynkoop amply refutes 
the assertion often heard on the plains, that 
the extermination of the buffalo will quiet the 
Indians. I believe with him that it will serve 
to make them more restless and dissatisfied, 
and compel the Government to a large addi- 
tional outlay for supplies of food; and for this 
reason, if for no other, that many white set- 
tiers live upon the buffalo meat, it should be 
prohibited by legal enactment by Congress. 
Ibe enforcement of the law proposed may be, 
probably will be, difficult, but it will have some 
restraining effect, and be a step in the right 
direction. General Hazen, Colonel Brackett, 
and Mr. Bergh, have written me letters sug- 
gesting amendments, to most of which I could 
1ave no objection, but | understand the eom- 
mittee deem it best to try the bill as it is and 
amend it hereafter, if necessary. General 
Hazen says: 

“IT know ofa man who killed with his own hand 
ninety-nine buffaloes in one day, nottaking a pound 
of the meat. The buffalo for food has an intrinsic 
value, about equal to an average Texas beef, or say 
twenty dollars. There are probably not less than a 
million of these animals on the western plains. If 
the Government owned a herd of a million oxen they 
would at least take steps to prevent this wanton 
slaughter. The railroads have made the buffalo so 
accessible as to present a case not dissimilar.”’ 

I will only add, as a matter of novelty and 
interest, worthy of consideration in this con- 
nection, that some experiments have lately 
been made in crossing the buffalo with domes- 
tic cattle, and I am told the result is highly 
satisfactory, a breed of animals being pro- 
duced which possesses many of the valuable 
properties of both breeds. A writer in a 
recent issue of the Sau Francisco Post asserts 
as follows: 

_“* The animals are ianpe and strong, thechief objec- 
tion to them being that no ordinary fence stops 
them for a moment, and that they love the water so 
much that they will swim and sport in it even when 
it is full of floating ice. These personal peculiarities 
are drawbacks to the introduction of buffalo blood 
into the veins of family pets; but, on the other 
band, when properly cared for, these animals make 
most delicious beef, and their hides, when soft 
tanned, are as much superior to the buffalo robe of 
commerce as wool is toshoddy. The writer saw the 
pelt of the cow mentioned above. It was’ much 
larger than any buffalo robe which he ever saw 
before, was covered with a mat of soft, curly brown 


hair; there being none of the long, shaggy hair 
ordinarily seen.”’ 


Protection to American Industry. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN HILL, 
OF NEW JERSEY, 
In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 
April 6, 1872. 


The House having met for debate asin Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union— 


Mr. HILL said: 

Mr. Speaker: I ask the indulgence of the 
House while I submit my views in the in- 
terest of protection to American industry. 
So much has been said on this subject, | 
shall not enter into any general discussion, 
but merely present some tects bearing more 
particularly on the labor interest which is 
more deeply involved than capital in this 
question of protection. I represent a district 
closely identified and deeply interested in this 
great question, the agitation of which is caus- 
ing no little uneasiness among my constituents. 
Indeed, the whole State of New Jersey is in- 
terested in this matter, Capitalists by their 
enterprise have built up large industries. Iron, 
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locomotives, silk, cotton, woolen, paper, glass, 
earthenWare and other goods are manufactured 
within our borders and furnished to the mar- 
kets of the country, giving constant employ- 
ment to the working classes, causing pros- 
perity, pes pot and contentment among the 
people, and giving a ready market to the till- 
ers of the soil, who find quick sales at fair 
prices for their products, exemplifying the fact 
that no market for the farmer is so good as the 
home market created by active and steady 
work in our factories. 

No better proof of the prosperity of the State 
of New Jersey can be shown than the fact she 
has paid into the national Treasury over fifty 
million dollars in the nine years during which 
internal taxes have been imposed; and this 
prosperity is in a great degree due to the pres- 
ent protective policy ofthe Government. Much 
has been said pro and con in regard to the 
tariff and taxes, or, in other words, the sys- 
tem of imposing such duties as will afford pro- 
tection to the industries of the country. It 
has been said protection is simply defense, 
nothing more, nothing less, and nothing else. 
It means needed defense of all industrial en- 
terprises, in the success of which the country 
has a common interest ; it is intended to estab- 
lish industries and to make work plentiful 
throughout the country. 

Many suggestions have been made, but as 
yet no definite plan has been submitted to meet 
the great questions of tariff duties, and how to 
reduce taxation. Some advocate the reduction 
of duties on imported goods; some by repeal- 
ing internal taxes. ‘I'he House very properly 
voted to admit tea and coffee free of duty, 
which is right and proper. These articles are 
generally used by the people, and are not grown 
in this country, and therefore do not come in 
competition with any of our own productions. 

By wise discrimination the tariff can be so 
adjusted as to admit free of duty all articles 
that do not come in competition with our in- 
dustries, and to place duties on goods manufac- 
tured in foreign countries that shall prevent 
them from driving our own out of the market, 
pe throwing our working classes out of em- 

oy. 

. Senator SHERMAN, in his remarks in the 
Senate a few days ago, stated that we could 
reduce $50,000,000 of taxes this session. The 
duties on tea and coffee will amount to about 
seventeen million dollars; hence this amount 
must come out of the fifty millions, leaving 

| $83,000,000 of taxes to be reduced elsewhere. 
Now, I[ think it wise and proper that this reduc- 
tion should be made by the repeal of the odious 
income tax; the tax on saving banks, which 
comes mostly from the poor and those in mod- 
erate circumstances; and stamp taxes, espe- 
cially the stamp on ‘‘ matches,’’ which amounts 
to $2.500,000, and which comes mostly out of 
the laboring classes. The repeal of these inter- 
nal taxes would reduce the revenue about thirty 
million dollars, and while abolishing most of 
the internal revenue taxes, dismissing the host 
of tax-gatherers, and thereby save several mil- 
lion dollars more. Iam sure, Mr. Speaker, the 
people would applaud this course of legislation, 
and say ‘‘Welldone, faithful servants.’’ These 
reductions made, I can see no need of re- 
ducing the duties on any class of goods manu- 
factured abroad and imported to this country 
to compete with American manufacturers and 
American laborers, 

I hold, Mr. Speaker, that it is our duty to 
foster the industry, develop the resources, and 
increase the wealth and power of the coun- 
try, aud we can do it in no way so well as by 
protecting every industry in our land that has 
to compete with foreign labor. The large 
amount of capital invested, and the many thou- 
sands of workmen employed in the various 
manufacturing establishments call on us to 
look well after these matters. I find from the 
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census returns of 1870, that in the district | 
have the honor to represent, there are 
hundred and twelve manufacturing esebinn 
ments, large and small, with over twelye.. 
lion dollars of capital invested, and leaiae 
nfillion dollars of wages paid per annum od 
employing many thousands of hands. Ths 
does not include a large number of manuiae 
turing establishments in the country towns of 
Essex county, belonging to my district . 
included in the report of Essex county. |, 
this county there are twelve hundred and thre 
manufacturing establishments, large and small 
with capital invested amounting to over twenty, 
two million dollars, and paying $11,500 qj 
per annum for wages to the thousands em. 
ployed. ‘The proportions of these amounts of 
capital and wages paid in the country towns of 
Essex county, will swell the amount of capital 
invested and wages paid in my district sever) 
millions more. 
These factories embrace silk, cotton, woo! 
paper, iron, locomotives, and various other 
industries, and nearly all under the presen 
tariff are in ap or pry condition; but re- 
cuce existing duties on imported goods that 
come in competition with our own, and many of 
these industries will be crippled and some of 
them entirely closed up, thousands of workmen 
be thrown out of employment, and disorderand 
general discontent prevail. If our tariff laws 
could only remain unchanged for a length of 
time, so that those who have capital at their 
disposal would have confidence to invest it in 
manufacturing, more capital would be invested 
and prices of goods would be regulated by 
home competition, and monopolies or excess- 
ive prices, so much feared by some of those 
who favor free trade, be prevented. Our true 
policy is to encourage the manufacturing in- 
terests of the country, to build up, aud not 
tear down and destroy, as the foreign free- 
traders desire to do. It is stated that— 


‘*We imported into this country in the last fiscal 
year $483 000,000 of dutiable commodities, of which 
at least $300,000,000, perhaps more, could have been 
manufactured or produced here. If the tariff had 
been, asthe free-traders propose, a twenty-five per 
cent. tariff, then, by importing instead of producing 
them, we would have lost to the nation $225,0)),0u, 
which might have been kept at home to be givenas 
wages to our own artisans, and which would have 
added to their comfort and happiness, as well as to 
the capital and general welfare of the country, and 
is eoeseqeenny a loss of wealth and productive 
power. If we had reserved the home market for 
only $200,000,000 of those imports, we would have 
saved $150,000,000 to the people, and still have lett 
enough dutiable importations from which to derive 
revenue for the expenses of the Government. 


It is a well-known fact that the great differ: 
ence in the prices of most all manufactured 
goods made in this country and abroad is 
made up of the wages paid. I believe that 
the laborer and artisan should be well paid, and 
I hold that the great prosperity of our country 
at present is in a great degree due to the fact 
that our working classes are well paid, 
cared for, and respected. The prosperity 0! 
our workingmen is identical with the prosper 
ity of our country, and we should seek to pro 
mote their interests by healthy legislation, 
which will put them on a basis that they ca 
not be broken down or driven out by foreig® 
competition based on low wages and poor 
living. Ihave seen some very striking tacts 
in regard to wages and manner of living 0! 
the working classes in foreign countries, 
which come from such a high source that ey 
cannot be questioned. Senator Monnit, °! 
Vermont, in a speech delivered in the Sense 
a few days ago, made the following statement: 

“T have pearntiy by the courtesy of the State De; 
partment, had placed in my bands areport press" 


to the British Parliament of the diplomatic au¢ 7% 
sular agents abroad * respecting the condition?! 
industrial classes and the purchase-power o! i be 
in foreign eountries,’ and if this document cou” 
laced in the hands of every workingman 10 i. 
think it would be productive of inhale aly 
and its circulation cause all! of us to be aperer 
thankful that we can claim the United States 
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It is a document, furnished by free-traders. 
home. sort extends to nine hundred and forty-six | 
[his rel d1 shall not attempt to give even a sum- || 
page, Pits contents, as I am strongly tempted to do, || 
mary “rent myself with a few extracts taken almost 
bet em, and will begin with— ; 
a « Pressi®, or the North German Confederation: 
“fo sum up the general average of wages, the 
jaily earnings of a man in permanent employment, 
a inary labor, are 9id. (19 cents) a day in the 
al or districts and 1s, (24 cents) a day in towns; and 
for skilled labor from 15d. (30 cents) to 2s. 6d., (64 


4 hours of labor (in a cloth factory) arestated || 


} 






thus: e ; 
Firemen ANd ENEZINCETS......ccrevessececceeee serecesseserensses « 
Spinners an dyers..... aie svemnecosreee A 
All other handS......se-+++rere0 eostbbesgies 


“ anufactory is mentioned ‘where the ma- 
aieuh hast going night and day. The women 
worked in relays for sixteen hours consecutively. 

“Cherbourg, France: 

“Phe laborer in the country, or, as he may be 
more properly termed, the farm-laborer, may be 
jassed apart. If he isin want of work he attends 
at sne of the country fairs, which are generally held 
in the mouth of July. He is hired for the year, and | 
ie fed and lodged by his employer, receiving at the | 
end of the term three hundred francs ($60) for his 
p “ces 2 
nthe United States any man can earn that in 
two or nes oni. 

“Ragusa, Austria: \ 

ry field labor is done by natives. The pay of 
olive-field labor is sevenpence (fourteen cents) per 
day, with plain food (Indian corn, soup, &c.,) fur- | 
nished by the proprietor. Now, as the Ragusan 
in Peru or California can gain three dollars a day, 
lives on one, and saves two, emigration from here 
s attractive. 

*T should think it would be. 

“Rome: , : 

“The ordinary wages of the workingman is three 
pauls (thirty cents) a day, and women get two pauls, 
(twenty cents.) On good occasions, when there are 
heavy weights to carry, it is a strange sight to see 
handsome young women acting as bricklayers’ la- 
borers. They were extensively employed in the 
making of railways,’ z 

“Ttis also stated that wages to the agricultural 
peasants seldom rise to more than three pauls, 
(thirty cents,) and that in the mountain. districts 
one paul (ten cents) “would be ample.’ It hardly 
needed to be added that they are in a ‘starving 
condition.’ 3 ’ 

“Bergamo, Italy; The consular agent writes in 
relation to 19,449 persons employed there in silk, 
woolen, linen, and other mills: 

“The aggregate annual amount of wages was 
2,417,120 franes, which would give no more than, ex- 
cluding fractions, two francs thirty centimes (forty- 
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| cory is general ; tea is seldom drank. 


four cents) a week per head, supposing that all the 
mills were working constantly. y far the greater 


number of them, however, are open during less than 


six months in the year.’ 

** Belgium, (April 15, 1871 :) 

*** The use of coffee strongly adulterated with chic- 
Sugar is sel- 
dom seen, and milk is aluxury afforded by only the 
better class of workmen. 


Very many have fortheir entire subsistence but 


| potatoes with a little grease, brown or black bread, 
| often bad, and for their drink the tincture above 


mentioned. p 
*** More than nine hundred thousand persons, one 


| fifth of the population (of Belgium) aré inscribed on | 


the lists of poor relief. 

*** The majority of the girls who work in the coal- 
pits have no great sense of decency, and seldom 
marry without having had two or three children 
previously. 

*** In 1867 thirty-five per cent. of the militia (ecom- 


| prising all classes) could neither read nor write.’ 


**Many women make nails by hand while their 
husbands are away in the summer season at work, 
and many men in the winter do the same from five 


| o’clock in the morning till eight in the evening, and 
| earn, at that, one franc aity centimes a day, or 
e 


twenty-eight cents. The number of agricultural day 
laborers is, males, 393,123—wages, two francs twenty- 
five centimes, (forty-three cents;) agricultural day 


| laborers, females, 225,511—wages, one franc, (nine- 
teen cents.) But inthe winter season wages areone | 


third less. 


** I will only add a short table of wages of two or | 
three trades at different points, from the same | 


authority: 
“DAILY WAGES. 


** Bricklayers.—Antwerp, 2s. 3d.; Netherlands, le. 
7d.; Saxony, 3s.; Louisiana, United States, $3; 
Pennsylvania, l6s., ($4.) 

** Carpenters.—Antwerp, 28.3d.; Verviers, 2/. 75c.; 


Italy, 2f.; Venice, 3s. 4d.; Netherlands, le. 6d.; | 
Saxony, 3s.; Louisiana, United States, $3; Penn- | 


sylvania lls., ($2 75.) 

** Smiths.—Antwerp, 2s.5d., (58 cents:) Verviers, 3/., 
(56 cents ;) Italy, 2f. 50c., (48 cents;) Venice, 2s. 6d., 
(60 cents;) Netherlands, ls. 4d., (32 cents;) Saxony, 
2e. 6d., (60 cents;) Louisiana, United States, $4; 
Pennsylvania, lls., ($2 75.) 

‘** Let it be remembered that these wages in many 
instances are from thirty to fifty per cent. more, as 
is stated, than they were only a few years back, and 
it will be easily understood why some artieles have 
been and yet can be produced abroad, not with less 
labor, but for less money than in the United States.’’ 


I find in reading the work referred to that 
the writer in speaking of the laborers in the 
United States says: 


“The condition of the working classes here is on 
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the whole very prosperous, as a glance at the gen- 


| erally neat and comfortable cottages they inhabit 
| clearly show. F 


Of course when the workingman 


| builds his own cottage—by no means a@ rare case— 


the cost varies with the greater or less solidity of 
the structure. Wages are still very high in compar- 
ison with their rate before the war. The a 

ar 


| wages of a skilled artisan average from one dol 


and a half to four dollars and even reach six dol- 


| larsa dw. Puddlers, heaters, and pailers, from four 
olls 








| to five 


| from eleven to twelves n= 
| is just sixteen years oe makes 








ars and a half per day, fe 
® 


Ordinary 
working day ten hours. Food oft 


est quality in 


| great abundance, free from adulteration, and of 
| every variety.” 


The writer further states in his report : 


“‘A laboring man with a family of eight children 
told me the other day, after reviewing with this 
man in regard to the great saving on the necessaries 
of life in his native country, (Germany,) as compared 
with his adopted country, and asking him how much 
better off he considered himself by the move, he 
replied in substance, ‘I am ever so much better 
off. My earnings in Germany (as a plasterer) would 
be barely three shillings a day, while here they are 

My eldest boy. who 

his four shillings a 
day already, more than I could have done myself at 
home, and pays me something for his board. Even 
my youngest, of thirteen,earns eight shillingsa week, 
while he learns atrade, In Germany neither of the 
two would bring homeasixpence, In short, if I were 
there I should with my large family be little better 
than a pauper, while here I have saved enough 
already to purthase a comfortable cottage, and I 
have something in the savings’ bank still.’ It is 
worth noting ’’— 

Says the writer— 

“that in this,as in every similar case which has 
come within my own personal knowledge, the labor- 
er’s cottage has been purchased with savings laid up 
since 1860.” 


This, Mr. Speaker, is the statement of a 
man who has been sent by the English Gov- 
ernment to examine into the labor question, 
the prices paid, the manner of living, &c., in 
the United States, and the report is in strik- 
ing contrast with his report of wages paid and 
manner of living of the working classes in for- 
eign countries. 

In still further contrast of wages and living 
in the United States and other countries, I 
present the following exhibit compiled by the 
Bureau of Statistics in 1870, showing the rates 
of wages per week of persons in various occu- 
pations in the countries mentioned : 


Comparative rates of wages per week paid to persons employed in various occupations in the following countries, (the rates being given in United 

















Occupation. United States. 
Accordion-makers ........ divdihshdde sss $18 00 
Blacksmiths....... eititesesodestninseten ales 13 10 
Brick-yards, (ordinary hands)........ - 
Brick-yards, (molders)..............s+++ $16 15 to 18 46 
Cane factories, (turners)... 8 08 to 15 00 
Cane factories, (joiners)..... 6 92 to 13 85 
Cane factories, (laborers)..... 8 08 
IP baateatals cars tiertton sopaisinccetas 13 48 
Chemical works, (laborers)........+.. 6 92 
Cigar factories, (strippers)..........-.+. 2 80 
Cigar factories, (wrappers) ............ 9 50 
Cigar factories, (assorters)....,......... 7 86 
Cloth-Weavers......cc.ssssseceeses Létidtabooks 6 06 
Coopers... ..rsereeecere selpesoae setens ipancemeeses 12 19 
Cotton-spinners........ casas ceaahanseiehe . 270to 8 35 
Bde ladies checdivinspidicctucs poles baste! 12 30 
Earthenware factories, (molders)... 13 85 

arthenware factories, (painters)... - 
ne 517to 7 86 
Flour-mills, (laborers)...... ...... eenges 7 05 
lour-milis, (assistant millers)....... 11 67 
Flour-mills, (foremen)....... Site 10 38 
Gas-works, (labOrers).......0.cccsseees 8 84 
Hatters......... Middle cid absctesdeéen bebliteitises 9 65 to 14 23 
lron-works, (founders)............ tls 13 46 
ron-works, (molders).... 14 04 
Iron-works, ymaenisiists).. is 7 32to 14 48 
tro-worlks, puddlers)............. Were 16 54 
Ton-works, (puddlers, per ton)... 4 88 
I N-Works, (laborers)...........c0+ss00 7 54 
ron-works, Gee | et RA 14 10 
Masons and bricklayers....... ddisvohed 16 00 
‘ning, (miners)................. tosrttinnd | AE 
Ining, (drawers)...........0...cc.seee+ ° 
ining, (laborers).........--.0c.0c+-.-+- 7 50 
Painters... oo... sdbasiaks 13 30 
aper-mills, Panes. den 714 
oe RRO OEED i cccconnce ach ovcieo os a >4 oo 
Tin 00 to 
Me ters, (COMPOSItOFS)........00-c++e-0e0 {7} 00 to 20 00F 
jailtoad shops, (turners)..........0.| 12 50 
road shops, (wheel wrights)...... 14 67 
ud shops, (carpentors)........... 11 50 


States gold dollars. ) 








Great Britain. Prussia. Saxony. Switzerland. Belgium. 
0 $8 $2 52 to $4 32 one neS $3 00 to *3 10 , 
33 to 27 52 52 to 2 - 3 - 
a - 1 44 2 52to 2 88 - - 
- 234to 3 60 252to 3 60 - - 
- 216to 3 36 216to 2 88 - - 
7 50 2 88 216to 288 - - 
4 50 168to 252 | 168to 234 - - 
6 57 252to 396 | 264to 3 24 240to 480 $2 40 to $3 60 
3 65to 4 38 189to 216 1%98to 2 40 - - 
- (Boys.) 1 08 - - - 
- (Boys.) 1 44 216to 2 78 - - 
. 432tce 6 48 _. . - 
467to 5 62 - 3 60 . . 
- 3 60 3 60 = o 
134to 487 120to 252 2 88to 3 60 . - 
- 174to 2 34 2 88 4 65 - 
- 360to 4 32 240 to 3 60 é e 
- 144to 252 21l6to 2 88 ~ - 
- 168to 216 2 34 120to 3 60 19to 240 
- 137to 1 74 - 1W@to 240 - 
- 21l6to 3 60 192to 215 240to 360 - 
° 144to 174 | - 12to 249 . 
3 89to 450 ane? oS 1° 12to 24 - 
8 to 9 00 88 to 12 00 2 40 a 
7 50 390to 432 | 8 12to 432 4% 204to 6 00 
8 00 4 32 4 32 4 95 - 
5 00to 8 50 3 48 3 24 249 216to 8 42 
8 75 360to 4 32 312to 432 ~ oe 4 20 
: a 2 52 2 34 240to 320 1 80 to 210 
725 3 60 240to 4 32 2Mto 510 2 16 to 6 00 
7 30 - § ee + 4 80 263 & 3 00 
- 2 88 to . 2 88 to % - 
= 2 16 to 23 4% * 6 - 192to 24 
ad 1 98 to ~ d to « - 4 
6 57 288to 3 9 216to 2 88 - 216to 300 
4 67 12%to 288 2 30 - - 
400 1 44to 2 52 . - - 
} 6 82 288 to 3 48 3M to 360 276to 42 a 
432to 6 48 4 32 - e . 
750to 8 75 288to 57 2 88 - . 
50 25NWto 3% | 3 2 - - 
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TABLE—Continued. 
ent me (ieee ad a ee ===. 
Occupation. | United States. Great Britain. | Prussia. Saxony. Switzerland. Belgium 
rene ern ae et a ee Le 
Railroad shops, (painters)..............| $13 30 | - $2 88to 3% | $2 88 - 3 
tailroad shops, (laborers)............... | 7 54 - | 2 04 2 50 a - 
Saw-mills, (laborers)........... sessceeee | 8 03 - 216to 288 | 251 to 2 88 . a 
Silversmiths, (jewelers).......... 18 88 - 360to 504 | = 288to 3% $5 10 > 
Shoemakers ............... ee a | 11 63 $4 38to 8 52 | (With board.) 1 44 (With board.) 1 68 180to 3 36 E 
Scio ccnces adcicentacrepvebivuieos 15 74 8 03 - 3 36to 7 20 6 00 $3 00 
Tanners "| 12 60 | . 216to 360 | 1 44to 312 216 to 4 02 : 
W eavers........ (Cotton.) 6 33 (Cotton.) .4 51 - (Silk.) — 2 40 - 174to 15 
Fy OCR REE cerceh ecncontites soienoonerenesio 3 24 7 288to 576 | 2 88 240to 4 80 5 . 
' 
enetiiepnnbingpiiigiibcininnnmnpghlipintitijiets ath sepadila pi 
* Males. t Females. t Linen. 


Bureau or Statistics, Treasury Department, WasHinarTon, D. C., July 12, 1870. 


I also present some statistics from the Min- 
er's Journal, Pottsville, Pennsylvania, show- 
ing wages paid in some of the iron-mills in 
1871 in the United States and England: 

‘That the protective system is really the work- 
ingman’s question, is apparent from the following 


comparative table of wages per day in a western 
mill in 1871, and in England, gold being taken at 112: 
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“Thus wages of those receiving highest, lowest, 
and average rates are from two to three and a half 
times in gold those paid in England. The few lads, 
less than sixteen to eighteen in American mills—and 
there are ten boys in British mills to one in an 
American—earn as much as many skilled English 
workmen after seven years’ service. 


income tax to the Government, thas showing their 
earnings exceeded $1,000 per annum. 


“The comparison of wages is even more striking | 


if given by the ton, than by the day. Thus pud- 
diers received, in the western mill quoted, six dol- 


lars"per ton, gold, against $237,the average price | 


in England, and this gain to the foreign manufac- 
turer of $3 63 per ton on this single item, representing 
less than one third the cost of wages per ton, is more 
than many of our manufacturers have asked as their 
profit on a ton of finished iron. 

“The average wages, at the close of 1871, in the 
item of puddling, on the Atlantic coast of the United 
States and in England, were: United States, cur- 
reney,$6 75; cold. $5 8; gold at 110; England, gold 
$242; excess in the United States, $276; and this 
after an advance in England of twenty to twenty- 
five per cent. in the rateof wages during the year.”’ 


I understand propositions are now before 


the Ways and Means Committee to reduce the | 


| duty on iron. This, it strikes me, is very || 


| stopped, and there has been but little or no 





| then, and their price has steadily decreased. | 





i : Many of the | 
workmen in the mills of this country in 1869 paid | 


unwise. Iron is rapidly increasing in use. 
It is only two years ago since the duty on pig 
iron was reduced from nine dollars per ton 
to seven dollars per ton, on the plea that the 
consumers would be benefited thereby; but 
what has been the result? New enterprises 
and erections of blast-furnaces have been 


increase of the production of pig iron. The 
demand for it has increased, and it now com- 
mands from six to eight dollars a ton more 
than when the duty was nine dollars a ton, | 
costing the consumers that much more per 
ton, and putting in the pockets of foreiga 
manufacturers the two dollars taken from the 
tariff duty and taken from our own manufac- 
turers and workingmen, checking the build- 
ing of new furnaces, and thus preventing the 
investment of a large amount of capital and 
preventing thousands of workingmen from 
obtaining employment at fair remunerative 
prices. 

Scotch pig iron, the kind most imported into 


| the sufferers on account of it. 





the United States, sold in January, 1871, the | 
date of the reduction, at from twenty-nine to 
thirty-three dollars per ton as to brand. In 
January, 1872, the same brands are quoted at 
thirty-six to forty-one dollars, an advance of 
seven dollars per ton, or more than three times 
the amount deducted from the duty. I have 
seen it stated at the same time this reduction | 
of two dollars was made for the benefit of for- 
eigners, the duiy on steel rails was increased | 
for the benefit of our own industry. The con- 
sequence of this ‘* reform’’ is that we are mak- | 
ing three times as many steel rails as we were 


The most of the cost of this iron, three fourths | 





of it at least, is labor, and therefore is paid to 
our own workingmen. I imagine the people 
will not require much time to decide which of | 
these ‘‘reforms’’ they are to support, the kind 
that encourages foreign manufacturers, or our 
own labor and other great interests. 

The boasts of the free-traders of England 
have been realized in part as far as pig iron 
is concerned, and they are now gloating over 
their success and crying for more. The fol- 
lowing extract from a New York paper clearly 
shows what the free-traders are aiming at; | 


| they not only desire to get off the duty on pig | 


iron and from allother kinds of manufactured | 
goods, but their great aim is also to reduce | 
wages. Laboring men should read and pon- 
der well the matter: 


“One of the immediate effects of a high tariff is | 
to keep up the price of labor which is more than 
four times as high in this country as it will average 
iu Europe. [am forunqualitiedfreetrade. Lwould 
sell out the custom-houses, discharge the leeches 
that swarm around them, and allow people to sell 
and buy products and goods wherever they found it 
for their interest to do so. This will bring us to a 
true and normal condition. I see clearly what the 
effect would be. Commercial disturbances would 
be the natural result, for it would be a great and 
radical change. We should be on an entirely new 
foundation. The first effect would be tostop manu- 
facturing here, and the country would be filled with 
foreign goods, many of which Europe would never 
see her money for. A commercial revulsion would | 





follow, laborers would be out of employment, and | 


the price of labor would come down, down, doy, 
until it touched the European standard, and tj,, 


| success is seeured.” 


This is plain talk, and shows us what 
may look for if the foreign free-trade pol 
prevails in America. We often hear the ¢ 
‘* Prices are too high,’’ and the consumers , 


we 
icy 
ry, 
are 
How would it 
be, Lask, if the foreign free-trade policy should 
prevail? It would be as it has been under all 
free-trade tariffs, when as soon as our owy 
factories were closed, up went the prices of 
goods. 

If there could be some stability in regard to 
the tariff, prices would regulate themselves: jf 
we could maintain a system of duties for 4 
length of time, capitalists would have conf. 
dence to invest their money and be encouraged 
to extend this industry; but with this cop- 
tinual meddling and tinkering with the tarif 
they are deterred from investing, and con 
sumers are obliged to pay more for their 
products. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I would like to ask 
the gentleman what he thinks the duty on pig 
iron should be—I mean as a permanent duty? 

Mr. HILL. Witha duty of ten dollars a ton 
it would in the end be cheaper to consumers 
than under the present tariff, or even if it were 
lower. - Now, the cry is, ‘* Reduce the duty on 
iron two dollars more ;’’ and, by some, ** Luke 
off all duty.’”’ Mr. Speaker, 1 hope this will 
not be done, but that we shall stop right here 
and bear in mind that in the iron business, as 
well as all other branches of American indus- 
try, the difference between foreign prices of the 
manufactured article and ours is in labor, and 
that the whole question before us now is the 
‘* workingmen’s question:’’ whether they shall 
be protected in their labor, or whether a 
reduction in duties shall take place that will 
tend to reduce wages. Indeed, it is stated 
that when the delegation of iron manufactu- 
rers were here, and after they had made their 
argument before the Senate committee, it was 
asked by some one ‘‘ whether with a view of 
harmonizing the conflicting ideas upon this 
question the ten per cent. reduction proposed 
could not be so arranged that a reduction in 
labor equivalent to this amount could be made 
without interfering with production, and this 
in consideration of a marked reduction 10 
articles entering into the cost of living.”’ This 
was suggested by the-great difference between 
prices of American and foreign labor, in favor 
of the former. A very properreply was made 
that ‘‘it is neither the policy of the manufac: 
turers, of Congress, or of the American peo 
ple, as a nation, to in any way reduce the 
wages or degrade the prosperous and steadily 
improving condition of American labor. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot but feel a deep inter 
est in this question of protection. I represeat 
as I said before, a large constituency, who ar 
all more or less identified with the matter; 30 
in my own town is located one of the larges 
iron industries in the country. I have lived 
there when free trade raled in this country; 
when our forges and mills and mines were 
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closed ; when all were out of employment; 
‘en starvation stared many in the face; 
vee, work was not to be had at any price; 
a wowen and children begged from door 
when, alas! some sought for refuge 
at the county poor-house. I have 
witnessed all these things there, and wishto see 
"more such times of sorrow, want, and trial 
og the honest poor. Under the present 


among 


wel 


ti door ; 


and alms 


sotective policy of the Government the place | 


has prospered ; all receive fair prices for their 
labor; many have secured pleasant homes, 
built trom their OWN savings; many have now 
deposits in savings banks ; labor is respected, 
and many of the working classes hold places 
of honor and trust in the community; and 
there ig but One voice among them, and that 
«Protect the manufacturing interests of 
the country, and thereby you protect all who 
are identified with them.’’ I have received 
numerous petitions from them and other citi- 
zeus of my district, asking that no reduction 
be made in the present tariff. 


| find among my files of papers an article | 


entitied ‘* wages and the cost of living,’’ writ- 
ten by one who is well posted on this question, 
published in the New York Tribune, February 
»7, 1869, which bears on the tariff and the 
question of wages and the cost of living, and 


wages paid in 1860 at the large iron establish- | 


ment where | reside, under the free-trade tariff 
of 1857, when duty on pig iron was five dol- 
lars aton, and also wages paid in 1867. I 
quote the whole article, and also present a 
statement of wages paid at the same estab- 
lishment at the present time: 


Wages and the Cost of Living. 
Boonton, New JERSEY, 


‘ February 15, 1869. 
To the Editor of the Tribune: 


Sir: The assertions made by the Special Commis- | 
sioner of the Revenue, in his report for 1868, of the | 


present condition as regards the earnings and cost 
of living of the working classes of the nation, are 
so at Variance with facts within my own knowledge, 
and with the results of my own observations in an 
extensive and intimate intercourse with our skilled 
and unskilled workingmen, that I examined with 
interest his tables showing their earnings and ex- 
penses for 1860 and 1867, on which he bases his state- 
ment of their present bad condition. The result 
was to prove his figures as erroneous as his conclu- 
sions, both tending to weaken the few valuable sug- 


gestions in his report, and to throw discredit on his | 


other statistics. 

In his table (page 15) giving the average increase 
per cent. of 1867. over 1860 in the prices of *‘ some of 
the leading articles of domestic consumption,” and 
in house rent, the Commissioner has taken, with one 
exception, articles so varying in price from differ- 
ences in quality in the character of the seller and in 
the character of the buyer, that his tablecould have 
been made up with equal correctness and shown a 
difference of twenty-five or fifty per cent. either 
greater or less. Nor does he allow for the better 
quality of the supplies required by the workingmen 
as one of the natural consequences of theirimproved 
condition. Conclusions drawn from such a table are 
of no valuein estimating the cost of living. 

The one exception, and one to which it is possible 
to apply a test as to the correctness of the Commis- 
sioner’s figures, is ‘* fuel, coal, wood,’’ &c. In this 
article there is so little variation in quality, in fash- 
lon, Orin chances of manipulation on the part of the 
latter that the true difference in the average prices 
of fuel between 1860 and 1867 ig easily obtained. As 
anthracite coal is the largest single item in the na- 
tional consumption of fuel, and as all general causes 


operating to raise or lower its price act with equal | 


orce upon bituminous coal and wood, it is a safe 
basis for this investigation. 

From the books of a large industrial establish- 
Ment in the middle States, consuming hundreds of 
thousands of dollars’ worth of raw materials annu- 
ally, and employing hundreds of skilled workmen 
‘tam unusual variety of branches, and a corre- 
sponding proportion of unskilled labor, I have 


taken the actual prices paid in 1860 and in 1867 for. 


ay thousand tons of lump Lehigh coal, with the 
ollowing results: 1860, Lehigh lump coal, in gold, 
per ton : 1867, Lehigh lump coal, in currency, 
August, $5 10 per ton; showing an increase in 1867 
'0 Carrency over 1860 in gold of 21.41 per cent., not 
% per cent., as the Commissioner’s report makes 
Ita mistake on his part of over 35 percent. There 
's another item in his table to which a local test can 
© applied, (the locality is not greatly different from 
many other manufacturing towns,) and that is house 
ie From the actual rents paid in 1860 and in 1867, 
+d Welve buildings occupied by twenty-eight fam- 
indi; (not company property, but owned by one 
vidual, and held solely with a view to profitable 














| 


| investment,) I find in 1860 twelve dwellings, kept in 


good order and thorough repair, and rented to 
twenty-eight families, paying from 87 cents to 
$2 50 per week, weekly rent, $34 62$;,in 1867, the 


| same paying from one to three dollats per week, 


weekly rent, $40 623; showing an increase of only 173 
per cent. in place of the 65 per cent. claimed by the 
Commissioner’s table. But it is in the Commissioner’s 


| statement of earnings that the greatest discrepan- 


cies appear between his results and the facts. 


In 


| this table and statement, on pages 15, 16, &c., are 





of work, but the average weekly earnings of indi- 
viduals and families. 

Now it is evident that in such a calculation the 
condition of the place and time of any particular 


industry examined, the skill and experience of the | 
individual workman, and his personal habits of | 


industry and self-indulgence, must all be elements 
in the resulting average of weekly earnings; and 


although the facts be all correctly stated and the | 


conclusions drawn be truly applicable to the indi- 
vidual cases used, they are utterly worthless and in- 
applicable in a general statement of the earnings 
ot the workingmen of the nation. In making up 
the following table of wages paid at thesame estab- 
lishment referred to in 1860 and in 1867, to different 


classes of workmen, I have not gone through the | 


entire list, but have taken the controlling item in 
each department, representing the greatest amount 
of work ana wages, and a fair exponent of the whole 
work. ‘These rates of wages were paid during the 
entire years 1860 and 1867, and conformed to the 
general rates of wages for the same work under like 
conditions throughout the country, somewhat higher 
than to the East and jowerthan to the West. I have 
added a column giving the increase in 1867 and 1860, 


in the time at work and inthe product. The excess | 


in product in 1867 and 1860 over and above the excess 
in time at work indicates conclusively a steady 
growth from 1860 to 1867, giving with the large in- 
creased percentage of wages a square denial to the 
Commissioner’s report of the unsatisfactory con- 
dition of industry. The results exhibited in the fol- 
lowing table (and they cannot be controveted) show 
an increase in the wages of skilled labor in 1867, over 
1860, of 874 per cent. against the 60 percent. alleged 
by the Commissioner's report, and of 73 per cent, on 
the wages of unskilled labor, instead of the 50 per 
cent. exhibited by the report. 


























, ’ | Increase in 
| W ages. 1867. 
be os . 
7" 5 eit} 
Kind of work. = fC w | 
A “ | S 3 = _ +5 
Ss mS sj} at 2 
“ = | gl eols 
= | tS oS g © 
mits Sela] a 
Rie semen: . Lae 
‘illers, per week....... $7 20'1814.00' 21 on! as | an 
ee week,| 7 20 | 14 00 5] 95 | 24 | 5% 
Nail factory: 
Cutting’ tenpenny 
nails, per cask......... 15 30 100; 4) 30 
Rolling-mill : 
Puddlers, per ton....... 350} 700 100! 10 | 44 
Foundery: 
Molders, per day....... | 150} 250 }| we. 
Molders, per day....... 11623 300 | “| -] 7 
Masons, per day............ 1761 800 1] w= 
Masons, per day............ 1200] 3 50 f| o- f 
Blacksmiths, per day....| 1 25 | 275 } 100 | 
Blacksmiths, per day....| 175 | 3 25 § ‘ole ths 
Machinists, per day...... 1 50 275 
Machinists, per day...... 19S} SOW Fer Pt. 
Carpenters, per day...... }150] 2625 | 75| - | - 
Saw-imill: 
Sawing staves, per | | 
OS” TEN 20 37% 87) - | - 
Cooper shop: 
Setting up casks, each, | 023 03? 67| - | - 
Carting nails, per cask,| 04 | 07 75) -| - 
Laborers, per day......... -| 90] 150 \} 7] 
Laborers, per day.......... Pork Ls: obantitvus 


100) 1.75 


The animus of the Commissioner’s report, and the 
end it aims at, may be indicated by a few extracts. 
Speaking of the ** future financial policy ” he says: 
“The ends to be attained are” . * * 
‘a reduction of thecost of national productions.’’ 

Among the agencies adverse to national develop 
ment he classes ‘the increased cost of nearly all 
forms of Jabor;”’ that is, in short, “high wages.’’ 
If that be so, then the empire of China, with its 


millions toiling for a daily pittance of rice and an | 


annual cotton garment, should exemplify the high- 
est condition of national development. 


Mr. Commissioner, there is a vote efficient way to | 
u Reduce | 


cut down the cost of national prodtction. 
wages largely, so that the workingmen cannot main- 
tain their present liberal scale of expenditures, and 
the West Indian may again buy his cane-seat chairs 
in Philadelphia, and the Buenos Ayrean his lumber, 
flour, clothing, wagons, &c.; but under the present 
system both must wait until the home market is first 
supplied, and production, under the present stimu- 
lus, has exceeded consumption. The continued high 
price of all articles of general consumption, no less 
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than the increased deposits in our savings’ banks 
coupled with our constantly increasing imports, and 
the rapid enlargement of our means of intercommun - 


| ication, prove conclusively the general prosperity 


of industry. The cry of hard times, national distress, 


| panic, and ruin, that we hear from politicians and 


currency doctors, can be found only among stock- 
jobbers, speculators, traders carrying sail out of 
proportion to their ballast, and the butterfly classes. 
There is one class of our workingmen to whom the 


" 0 | ; | Commissioner never alludes, of whose existence he 
given, not the actual prices paid for specific classes || 


seems to be unaware: the men who till their own 


| farms—who raise the great bulk of the articles of 


| domestic consumption, the high prices of which 


seem such an evil to the Special Commissioner, 
They, I know, will not see it in the same light. But 
these men, too, have votes. 


The above establishments manufacture also 
cul-nails, turning out over two hundred thou- 
sand kegs per annum. There has been a time 
when cut-nails were sent to foreign countries 
for a market, but it was only because home 
customers could not be found at cost prices; 


| while now the home market sweeps up every- 








thing at cost and satisfactory profits. The 

foreign workmen with their low wages cannot 

begin to compete with our. hard workingmen 

in length of purse, so the foreign must wait 

until the home market is surfeited. 

Wages at Boonton Iron- —— New Jersey, April let, 
872, 


Occupation, wages per week, Ke...) Average per 













of employés. day. 
Blast-furnace: 
Founder, per week, $22............ccssess+« - 
| Keeper, per week, $21 50...............c000 - 
| Belper, DOF WOK; SIF. .cdesce ccscsiécs cose - 
Se eeC SL ENED: per week, 
Ra gibte sétnnenbcanninetaenstenbeiaandeneninn - 
Cutting nails, (tenpenny,) 222 cents | 
per keg......... shcluacnyadactihantidedebedicibehels | $3 00 to $5 00 
; Puddling, $5 70 per tom........cecsccceeceeee | 30to 5613 
pasting nail-plate, $1 15 per ton for | 
ordinary........ ili eta hiaiiinadaidaiaidia aneaa \ p > ie 
Heating nail-plate, $1 65 per ton; {| ? OU to 6 75 
| SG | a eee eres eo } 
lieating piles for bar iron, $1 62) per | 
TAO cn schacthaueadeesn ccxctianmetsacteinensenaetn ~ 
Heating piles for bar iron, $130 per { 5 Oto 7 0 
Rolling puddled iron...............ceeeeeeeee | 6 50 
Bolting puddled iron, 68 cents per 
OG a rade Redcvtatidedes tab adeg bates toveketerane | 3 00to 400 
Catching puddled iron..................0000 | 250 to 3 00 
Rolling nail-plate, $1 36forordinary, | 5 00 to 6 00 
Bolting nail-plate, 15*16...............000 3 25 to 2 75 
ootemne nail-plate, $2 04; 15X16...... | 275to 223 
OU SER a caceckccdtnnvcoupunddiiebin 
Bolting bar iron.................. wees 6 00 
Catching bar iron........... oo dekesbenncaetee 2 10 
Foundery: 
EE An ccnkss crenata ti abichinedah Gaaee 
Mo)4ers....... 2 50 
RAs tis cttnichactiiwnbi adudinas stent eiaili li 4 00 
PL EEC as ee Y 
Blacksmiths............. 3 00 
Blacksmiths’ helpers 1 75 
Machinists ........00006 275to 3 00 
Machiuists..... mae 2 50 
RO accatscreniniirmeraeen 275to 3 50 
Saw-mill? 
Cutting staves, 32) cents per thou- 
| ses sticpinny oeme-onietadablteccpevmsmend 2 00 
Crozing and jointing, 474 cents per 
CAR ie ncnttnteenvesinablvtnd died 2 00 
Cooper-shop: 
| Making kegs, 3 cents each......... title 2 00 
Laborers, $1 75 per day.............. ne - 
Laborers, $1 50 per day...............s0++ ; - 





Pig iron sold in this couutry at twenty-one 
dollars in 1850, but when England had broken 
down our competition by low tariff and selling 


| us at cost, until our mills and furnaces had 
| closed, pig iron went up to thirty-seven dol- 
| lars in 1854, and they reaped the benefit— 
| and our manufacturers and laborers suffered ; 


and the same depression existed in the busi- 
ness of the country as existed between 1884 


| and 1842, as described by a writer: 


‘Between 1834 and 1842 the tariff was again re- 
pealed. The mills were again stopped, furnaces 


| closed, lands fallen to half price, the sheriff at work, 
| States repudiating their debts, the Treasury unable 


to borrow at home or abroad, and bankrupt laws 
passed by Congress. In 1842, the true American sys- 
tem was again tried; and in less than five years the 
production of iron alone rose from two hundred 
thousand tons to eight hundred thousand tons. 
Prosperity was again universal, mines were opened, 
mills were built, and money plenty, and the publio 
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and private revenues greater than ever. Once more, 


to the House, remonstrances largely signed, || thousand dollars, and from three hundred 
[ in 1846, the British policy of free trade was adopted “t to 
: 
i 
; 


which read as follows: || ive hundred hands were employed. \ 
| eaye e d . ‘OW 
|| about ten millions capital are inve 
| six to seven thousand hands emp 


by repealing our tariff, and, notwithstanding the || ss 
diseovery of gold in California, money was as high To the honorable the Senate and House of Repre- 

as ever. British iron came in and gold went out. In sentativas of the United States af America: 
1857 the culmination was reached, and a crisis came $3,000,000 paid out annually and 
on. The Treasury was again nearly bankrupt. In in Paterson alone. It is onl - 
three years emigration fell below the point of || made to reduce the duties on imported merchandise. | | ; ngs . b “So 
twenty-eight years before, and our own exports fell Believing that it is the duty of the national Govern- || years that they 1ave een able suce 
offto a mere nothing. Such have been the effects || ment to encourage and defend the various branches || Carry on the business. Those engaged in 1} 
of yielding to @ policy recommended by men and || of American industry against the aggressive policy || business have been to great ex hig 
nations having interests to serve that are at war with || of foreign Governments, they remonstrate against | th hi e pense in pro- 
all the best interests of our own country. any change in the existing tariff that will wininey ae e - inery - securing skilled 
. s or i eCtiV cli ny brane workmen to bring It e 
A great deal has been said about pig iron, as || Prono and eooure Cx from oat me By en to g it to a high state of perfec. 

; + hye i , of such industry. ‘They, therefore, pray that in lay tion; many of their hands have c 

if the duty was very high. This is a great mis- || ing a tariff of duties for revenue on imported mer- from foreign lands to better thei ome here 
take, The daty has never been so low as it in || cuandias, that the duties shall bo to ediauted <4 || and it ie only by the. protection iene’ 
: as a E ; » allord adequate protection to ar art D | @ 10n afforc [ 
vow in sixty years, except for a short time. || jerchandise manufactured in the United States, in || the present ‘tapi thes-the-busices ded by 
Here it is: such a manner as not to burden any branch of 8 a 


sted there, 
loyed, and 
Circulated 
thin a few 
essfully to 


The undersigned, citizens of New Jersey, respect- || 
fully represent that they learn that an effortis being || 


aa 


nd the 





| ean 
Per ton. || American industry, and to foster the honor and | workmen have prospered, and the silk indus- 
uname iia ie ee ¢19 || interest of the American laborer; and that, as to || try become an interest of such vast import- 
Under the tariff of 1824........ .............ecccn» 13 || those imported articles which do not come into com- || ance, ‘The silk manufacture of Patersoy, ; 
Wades the tarif of 18288...............................c... 10 || petition with articles manufactured or produced in | duc teal... kanes. i Crson is a 
Under the tariff of 1842... “g —_|| the United States, they should be admitted free or || Wonder to al. | “As stated, it begun in a smali 
Under the tariff of 1846, about..............ccc0ccereeere 7 at low rates of duty. way ; great difficulties had to be encountered, 
j ’ ste Prof 7 5 | ° ° ° > 
a = ate io ronvacees snesceesecoenes spesensoenssee 3 I hope their voice will be heard. | great _——— a be overcome, and our 
Under the tariff Of 1870. .+ssc.cccccosccossscccoccorccooecee 7 In behalf of the many iron-workers and || “ne eoeaies ann nave to compete with the 
The same depression in business that existed | miners in my district I protest against oe o The ia not th ‘j 
a “8 aa || further reduction of duty on this very im- € proposition of the Senate Finance Com. 


in our iron-works at the time referred to above 
existed in the iron-mines of every district 
throughout the country, and those in my 
district were closed up, men out of employ- 
ment, many in a starving condition, no work 
aut any price; and though the bowels of the 
earth were filled with the precious ore, yet 
there was no market after it was mined. 
So one establishment after another closed, and 
many of them were sold for a mere nominal | 


|| portant branch of business, and would say to || Mittee to reduce the duty on silk ten per cen, 
the members of this House, Be careful how || (Which was voted down in the Senate) caused 
you legislate against such an important inter- || "° little uneasiness among the operatives en. 
est, aud against the interest of the American || gaged in the silk business in Paterson, Many 
manufactures and American workingmen. ot these hands are women and girls; the work 
Another important interest of my district is || 18 clean, light, and healthy, and gives employ. 
the manufacture of silk, located at Paterson. || Mentto a class who much need it. A reduction 
The following statement was made to the Sen- || 12 duties, it is feared, would close up some of 
ate Finance Committee by a committee of silk || the silk-mills, and be followed by a reduction 
, -_ F sane manufacturers and operatives: in wages, and weavers and other hands could 

sum. Again, under the tariff of 1857, when 


oon - ; oom a ee ile ind in || Bot afford such a reduction; and in behalf of 
pig iron was down to five dollars, a day’s work | dékameeet eedrenmeth ocean the six thousand operatives in that city engaged 
was difficult to get, and wages were from fifty || capital to develop-it. Under the protection afforded || in this work, I ask that the present duty on 
to eighty-seven and a half cents perday. Now, || by the present tariff, (aided, it may be, by the oper- || silk be left as itis. Sir Morton Peto, in his 
under the present tariff, wages at the mines || #tion of the Anglo-French free-trade treaty.) this || }, f Ameri i Sales iconations 
, sent » Wages 8 |] industry has grown as follows: esources of America, speaking of the burdens 
are from one dollar and a half to two dollars “The capital invested in it has increased from || borne and the men raised in our gigantic 
and two dollars and a half per day. Now the || $3,000,000 to $25,000,000. It now affords employment || struggle, says: 
mines are in active operation, The miners || !0F sixteen thousand operatives, three fourths of 
= Ve Opere . a ae them women and young persons, for whom such “To what are we to trace all this, to what are wo 
have full employment, and everything about employment is specially adapted, it being clean, || to attribute this? First of all, I must think, to the 
them is thrifty and prosperous. ‘Towns and || light, and healthy. The wages paid these opera- || absence of pauperism in the United States, where 


: tives amount to $7,200,000 per annum, being a weekly || every man has something to defend.” 
, re > y y ‘ : § . ’ c . , - . 
y illage 8 are growing up. hool houses and average, for women and girls, of seven dollars, and, 








churches are being built. Railroads are reach- for men and boys, of twelve dollars. One third of It is not desirable that the operatives of this 
ing forth to them; and all is life and activity. these operatives are European immigrants, and, || country should be reduced to the level of the 
Mr. Speaker, we want this to continue; and tae moe haa become teachers for our native- || pauper operatives of Europe, whose paltry 
it will if Congress will let the iron business “The importation of raw silk for the year 1871 || wages have to be eked out by public aid; 
alone. was ten thousand three handred bales, oF one, wail || neither is it desirable that a young and grow- 
oe . | lion three hundred and thirty thousand pounds, all || - s ~ ot 

[ received a letter not long since from a |} of which was worked up in this country. ; ing interest, such as the silk trade, should be 

gentleman who writes me: ** Besides the employment afforded directly, there crippled or destroyed. 


‘In 1869, when I visited Europe, I found about aetna eee building factories, i ask, therefore, that the present protection 


the iron-works in Kngland, Wales, and Belgium, ** We admit that silk goods are higher than before to the silk interest be maintained to enable 
women and girls working about the blast-furnaces, : 


: ae 861; is is me vi ‘ | i i )- 
Rolee thetune werk: themen did, euch-an Gimaners fete this is mainly owing to the fact that all raw || the manufacturers to continue to use their cay 


and coal and wheeling it to the furnaces, and also in — js ips eae ci rcmeres sre new wase ital and to devote their energies to the trade, 


. the rolling-mills, piling iron, and wheeling the piles 1861 to compete successfully with the foreign manu- 
to the heating furnaces, and also hauling the n- oR ; 7 , Smo i i } 
hod tsea, “Ut nen 1 wos in -Dowlele, Heaths elec, For the year ending June, 1871, the value of im- || facturers and their cheap labor in this market. 


ported silk goods (under the sixty per cent. duty) . d misery. 
with duty and charges added, amounted, in cur- Cheapness here meaus low Wages on 1 ee 


rency, to... severeersas$42,550,000 || This is @ grave social question. We have 


it was a very rainy day, and I remember distinctly 
seeing many women and girls working in the rain | 








prem an oli trap wock cadens int slepun'din vin and, under the fifty per cent. duty............ 10,395,000 || already seen and heard something of the op- 
no store or cast houses. They do not pay the women 52,945,000 eratives of Macclesfield. I present an a 
os Seam Cate a* Sila dseeenmusmenee” We made silk goods during the year 1871... 30,000,000 ne speech an pram Scort delivered 4 
: aah “The growth of our manufactures is now telling ecw days ago. € said: 
No wonder the pig iron manufacturers of || on the importers, who are fast becoming commission “ But it is not only in the rough work of the for- 


. . he ; merchants, preferring to sell consigned goods for a || est, the forge, and the mine that labor is asking for 
nee can — Iron ¢ Senet See we Cao. || commission to baying such goods at their own risk; Soe New Jersey came with her samples of 

an any reasonable man ask or desire to have || but any measure tending to cripple or restrict our silk, and from the mepathis of the laborers whoseskill 
our blast-furnaces and iron-works in this coun- paneeecnsere w~ tend oe a the oo had syees them we eens the comme Pao 
; ’ . ing trade to its old standing with its large profits, || urged er other sons who are skillful in the manu- 
= ee ae the ete Can it be which profits are as much an increase of cost to the futare Of giass and of earthenware, that the choice 
expected that our workingmen can compete || consumer as a customs duty is, but which does not || presented to us was to receive and pay for the pro- 
with such labor? It is out of all reason. I || benefit the country in the same way, neither does it |} ducts of the cheap and ignorant labor of foreign 
am thankful that labor is too much respected benefit the operative classes in the shape of wages. || lands or to protect the better paid and intelligent 
here, and hope the time will never come when A Jeduction of the, Rressek cures of Sit penne || lAbSr of ons owe. 

) } 





1 a would be extremely detrimental and perhaps ruinous ““We had before us, Mr. President, in that com- 

% such scenes as described above will ever be | to a young and most important indeatry. which. if maitiee, » laborer whe learned his trade in England, 
; : : ot. ~- -mills || fostered by us as it always has been by foreign Gov- who wor at Macclesfield, and who came to rat- 
etal in the blast-furnaces and iron-mills || ernments, will soon be one of the most important || erson, New Jersey, and is now there engaged in the 

of America. — i : industries of this great country. manufacture of silk. I wish that the manner of his 

There are rich and extensive iron mines in || _ “The chief seats of the silk manufacture are || testimony could be witnessed and the whole matter 


. . ‘. @ : Paterson, New Jersey; New York, Brooklyn, and || of it heard before this whole Senate. I was struck 
the esunes of Morris, Sussex, and Passaic, Yonkers, New York; Hartford, Willimantic, and || with the man’s intelligence, with his practical 
im my district, with about two hundred and fifty Mansfield, Connecticut; Boston, Northampton, || knowledge, and with his frankness, and took dowa 
open shafts, The mines are being rapidly de- Florence, Haydensville, and Canton, Massachusetts; || a few detached sentences as he went on givi'é bis 


veloped, in which, of late, a large amount of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.” Dlaia. unvarnished story. What were they? He 
capital has been invested, and upon which a || This interest is in its infancy and a new oe The wages at Macclesfield, where I worked, 


large population depends for a living, and are || branch of industry in the country. About ten || were: weavers averaged weekly in 1306 4s. 6d. air 
all deeply interested in the question of the || years ago it started in Paterson, which is now || 2#- 84. my own girl got that then. In Pa 


| ae : y ives six. dollars per week 
tariff. They desire to have it remain as it is. || the great center of this manufacture. It com- Wow Jarsar. she now reosives siz: dolle to send ber 


But recently they sent to me, to be presented || menced with a capital of some few hundred || to school, but I could not. Our poorest meals here 
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, been sumptuous fare there. We seldom 
would nant red. and worked fifty-eight hours per 
had api rosperous times in England make it better 
Young women get now per week five shil- 
. women nine to ten shillings; men now get 
lings* 5 sixteen shillings. My savings here are 
ee what my earnings were in England, after 
a ying here three times the comforts we got 


ere. 

“io is something worthy of notice, and let 
all who favor free trade and the cheap labor of 
Europe ponder well this statement. Here: is 
4 workingman, @ weaver, who has worked on 
poth sides of the Atlantic. He says he can 
live on a good diet, educate his children, and 
then, after all his expenses are paid, lay up 
more each year than all the wages he could 
earn when he lived in England. A few facts 
in regard to wages paid in Europe and those 
paid here to silk hands will convince every one 
that the poorly paid labor of Europe is not 
such as wewanthere. They tell usin England 
that labor is too high in the United States. 
Protection lifts up, dignifies, and honors labor. 
Work is better done, and more of it, when 
those who do it are well paid. Prices are not 
so great in this country as to justify a reduc- 
tion of wages; and I do not think the manu- 
facturers are unreasonable in their request 
that the silk interest be let alone. 

Those who saw the beautiful samples of silk 
made at Paterson, New Jersey, wondered that 
such perfection had been so soon reached in 
their manufacture in this country. We were 
told by the weaver referred to by Senator 
Scott in the above: 


“*Of course these gentlemen who have invested 
their money in buildings and machinery are greatly 
interested in the success of their enterprise, but no 
jess than are we, the workmen. I was a weaver in 
England before the free-trade treaty with France, 
and had charge of a large mill. But that treaty 
ruined us, not only the capitalists, I mean, but the 
weavers, too; hundreds and thousands were thrown 
out st oeeqiarnetets I have been in this country 
since 1855.’ 

“You say that the Paterson mills are turning out 
better goods than were made in the mills when you 
were employed in England; how do they do it ? 

“*In the first place, a fairly-paid workman will 
always make better goods than one who is under- 
paid. Then, we all think that the future of the 
husiness depends very much on our being able to 
supplant foreign goods in the American market. 
You know that American watches made by certain 
firms are now much more highly prized than foreign 
ones. The prejudice against the watch made at home 
was overcome, not by mating a watch as good asthe 
swiss watches, but by making a better one. We are 
now trying to do the same for American silks, and 
we are succeeding, too. Do not you suppose the in- 
telligent weavers are as much interested in that as 
the owners? We are making improvements, too, 
in our machinery and in our processes. The dyeing 
of the silk thread has always been a difficult matter, 
but we have in Paterson now men who produce as 
brilliant and as delicate colors as I ever saw in Eng- 


— while they put in much less in weight of dye- 
stuff,’ ”’ 


I have in my posession a letter written by a 
gentleman traveling in Austrian Tyrol last 
year, from which I make the following extract: 


“T having been making some more inquiries as to 

silk labor here. In Roverodo, the chief silk man- 
ufacturing town of the region, first-class cocoon- 
Winders get, for seventy-two hours’ work, $1 80 a 
week, They are only employed at certain seasons 
ofthe year. Raw-silk winders find regular employ- 
ment and work sixty-nine hours for from ninety 
cents to one dollar a week, They come into town 
from the country on Sunday night, or Monday 
morning, and return home on Saturday night. They 
oard and lodge in town for forty-five cents a week. 
Their principal article of food is cornmeal, which is 
cooked simply with salt and water. Occasionally, 
they eat alittle salad and salt fish. They sleep in 
arracks like soldiers, a large number in a room, for 
which they payone Austrian kreutzer a night. It 
is interesting to figure out the amount of money 
whieh these poor ‘paoele have to spare after their 
pene, is paid, and tocompare it and their mode of 
“e with that which is paid our hands and the man- 
her in which the latter live.” 


One of England’s most celebrated philoso- 
phers and artists, Mr. John Ruskin, in one of 
the recent lectures upon the topic of English 
labor that he delivered there, said: 

Though England is deafened with spinning- 


wheels, her people have not clothes; though she is 
black with the digging of fuel, they die of cold; and 


week. 





though she has sold her soul for gain, they die of 
hunger.” 


In contrast with the above I quote from a 
letter describing a factory at Cohoes, a town 
in the State of New York, taken from an Eng- 
lish paper : 


**The greatest care has been taken to provide com- 
fortable boarding-houses for young men and women 
in the employ of the company. There are five of 
them. One of them, intended for girls, I visited. 
It would accommodate one hundred and fifty board- 
ers, who took their meals together; two girls occu- 
pying a sleeping-room together, which was twelve 
feet square, with a ceilingnineand a half feet high, 
each room being provided with a large window, and 
each door with a transom-ventilator above it. On 
each floor was a large sitting-room, on whose walls 
1 noticed some attractive chromos; in one sitting- 
room a melodeon was standing open. In this board- 


ing-house there was a sick-room, and medical at- | 


tendance was provided at the expense of the com- 
pany. Nochild under fifteen is allowed to tend a 
loom, but many much younger are employed in the 
mills at other work, where they can assist in their 


own maintenance; but the appearance of all the || 


employés was rosy and healthful, and they certainly 
did not look as though they were overworked. They 
generally make sixty-four hour’s work a week. 
“For the instruction of the children of the city, 
and especially of those employed in the mills, the 
arene Hill Sunday School has been organized 
by Mr. D. J. Johnston, the superintendent of the 
Harmony Company. Since its organization, sixteen 
years ago, it has admitted 2,565 members, and it has 
now on its rolls 945 scholars, with an average attend- 
ance of 420. The company furnish a free assembly- 
room for this school, which is attractive in its ap- 
pointments, and is large enough to accommodate 
800 scholars. A beautiful fountain plays constantly 
in the center of the room, a calned wulden illum- 
inates the platform raised for the instructors, and 
well-selected engravings adorn the walls. There is 
a small organ, In the library there are 1,800 vol- 
umes. For the use of this organization there is also 
a reading-room, having files of 21 newspapers. As 
a result of the care taken for the comfort, health, 


and improvementof their mill-hands, the Harmony | 


Company have never had a strike.”’ 


And again, a writer on ‘‘silk making,’’ in 
Connecticut gives a striking account of the 
manner of living of the hands employed there. 
As the result of well-paid wages he remarks: 


** Jusi now, when theagitation between capital and 
labor has become so noisy as to excite the interest, 
and perhaps even the alarm, of the philosophic 
student of human nature, this visit to the little 
village of Manchester was peculiarly interesting. 
The village is, for the most part, made up of the 
employers and employ és in this business. 

‘**The sight is one of those lovely little valleys so 
common in rural New England. The houses of the 
owners, and those of the laborers employed by them, 
are all built in a circuit of a mile about the faetory. 
There were none of the hideous blocks of dwellings 
which generally mark a factory town, but, instead, 
beautiful cottages, with porticoes and piazzas, and 
with pleasant lawns and gardens, blending into each 
other without the dividing line of fences. In the 
center of the little community stands a handsome, 
substantial building, which serves as a place of 
worship, with a hall for all kinds of wholesome 
public entertainment, and a public reading-room. 
Over all was un atmosphere of peace and good will, 
as if the highest breeding of pure democracy pre- 
vailed, and in this spot capital had joined hands 
with labor, and was lifting it up to higher levels, 
instead of merely climbing to selfish gain. Such was 
the impression brought away after a short stay in 
this village in the heart of Connecticut—an impres- 
sion which helped to hopefulness of our country’s 
future progress in humanity, as well as of her future 
material prosperity. 


The agitation of the tariff question by Con- 
gress has caused considerable anxiety and 
uneasiness, not only among the manufacturers 
of silk in my district, but, as I-said before, 
among the operatives also; many of them 
have witnessed the effects of free trade in 
Europe in the destruction of many of their 
industries, especially the silk interest, the suf- 
fering and misery it has caused, and are 
alarmed lest a like calamity befall them in this 
country from the same causes. One of the 
weavers, with whom I am well acquainted, 
in a letter received a few days ago, dated 
at Paterson, in speaking of the silk manufac- 
turing abroad, and prices paid for labor, says: 

“*T find from a list of prices made in Macclesfield 
in 1813, for silk-weaving, that the price paid for 
weaving atwo-thousand sarsenet was 10s. 10d. per 
yard, and in a list made in 1849 the price was 4s. 4d. 


for the same kind of work, and soon after the aboli- 
tion of the last fifteen per cent. duty the price for 











weaving this kind of work was reduced to three- 
| pence half penny, and in some instances to three- 


pence per yard. Now, by a comparison of the lists 


| above named it will be found that a correspond- 


ing reduction had taken place in all classes of goods, 


Does there need a greater proof than this that free 


trade means a destruction of wages? In fact, in 
all my experience free trade means a universal 
cheapening of everything at the expense of all 
classes of producers. 

_ “IT believe that any reduction of the duty on silks 
imported into this country will but be the beginning 
of the end, because we may rest assured that they 
will not stop until the last vestige of protection is 
sweptaway, I y= we shall escape. 

“The effects of free trade on the silk business of 
England—in 1844 there were in South Lancashire 
within acircle of eighteen miles, taking the town 
of Leigh for its center, eight thousand silk looms in 
operation; in 1866, under free trade, there were not 
one thousand looms in actual work. In Middleton, 
North Lancashire, there were, in 1844, fourteen hun- 
dred looms in full work; in 1866, they had dwindled 
to a few looms, and then the few looms that were 
employed were only partially so. 

** Now, sir, the amount of suffering caused by this 
state of things was beyond all conception and never 
can be known. The above state of things applied 
equally to the towns of Macclesfield, Leek, Congle- 
ton, Derby, Coventry, and many other towns; while 
in Spitalfields, the once great center of silk weaving, 
the trade had almost become obsolete. 

** Now, under the above state of things, it was quite 
natural that wages should be reduced to the lowest 
possible tigure. Then it was that hapoy homes were 
broken up and families scattered never again to be 
united in this world. Many of them have sought an 
asylum in this country, and in this city of Paterson 
hundreds have fixed their abodes, and again sur- 
round themselves with those comforts that make 
home the happiest place on earth. We see around 
us atthis momentarapid growth of the silk business, 
promising at no distant period to become of vast 
importance; but take from us adequate protection 
and its ruin is a mere question oftime. Giveus time 
to mature this interest, and no doubt its beneficial re- 
sults willfully justify the protection it has received.” 


I stated that $3,000,000 annually are paid in 
wages alone at Paterson. Now, to reduce the 
duty on silk would cripple the industry, and 
we can readily see how the whole business 
interests of that fast-growing and prosperous 
city would suffer. I trust, therefore, no reduc- 
tion will be made. 

No stronger argument for protecting silk 
manufacture and continuing the present duties 
ean be offered than the proceedings of the 
Legislature of California on the 15th of Feb- 
ruary last, when a biil of which the following 
is an abstract was introduced offering a pre- 
mium for the culture and manufacture of silk : 


The bill proposes to offer premiums for California 
marketable cocoons: for each 100 pounds for the 
year 1872, $25; for 1873, $20; for 1874, $15; for 1875, 


| $10; and for 1876,$5. Partiesraising cocoons for pre- 


miums must notify the county judge of the county in 
which they reside, who must weigh the cocoons and 
forward samples to the board ofexaminers. Premi- 
ums for manufactured silk—first 1,000 pounds of 
silk threads, $2,500; on first 5,000 pounds, $5,000; 
of ribbons, for the first 1,000 pounds in pieces of 
from one to seven inches in width, $2,500; the first 
5,000 pounds, $5,000; broad dress goods, first 100 


pieces, not less than fifty yards in length, and not 
less than twenty inches in width, $10,000; first 500 
pieces, $15,000; for the first 5,000 pounds of spun 
silk, $10,000, 

If the people of California consider the man- 
ufacture of silk of so much importance as to 
call for legislation in its behalf and recom- 
mending the offering of premiums for manu- 
facturing it as stated in the above bill, surely 
the Congress of the United States can do no 
less than continue to foster and sustain this 
new and important industry. 

The city of Paterson has many other indus- 
tries that need the fostering hand of protec- 
tion, and I trust that no modification of the 
tariff will be made that will enable foreign man- 
ufactures to come in competition with any of 
them. Paterson is one of the largest manufac- 
turing cities of our country. Already are her 
locomotives known throughout the Union, and 
sustain a high reputation. The works are now 
turning out about three hundred and fifty per 
year. As it is only as the country prospers 
that they prosper, the many thousands of 
workmen employed in the shops of that city 
unite with their fellow-workmen in the voice 
of petitions asking for continued protection 
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to American industries. I have presented two 
petitions from that city signed by over three 
thousand of her citizens, asking that the pres- 
ent duty on silk and other industries be not 
reduced. 

‘There are several very great inconsistencies 
in the present tariff, which ought to be rectified 
and the duties equalized. For instance, the 
duty on gray yarn is sixty per cent. ; colored 
thread, which is made from this gray yarn, 
with an increased value of the thread over the 


gray yarn, is admitted at the same duty as the | 


aid gray yarn. Kibbon made from this gray 


yarn, which has been increased in value also, | 
The same | 


pays only thirty-five per cent. duty. 
material has to pay sixty per cent. duty, and 
the goods manufactured from it have to pay 
but thirty-five percent. The absurdity of such 
a law is apparent, the discrimination is unjust 
to a large industry striving to attain success. 
The duty on the manufactured article should 
be increased to sixty per cent., the same as 
cotton yarn, then our manufacturers could 
compete with foreign goods of this descrip- 
tion, 


‘here are many small manufacturers who 


are unable to utilize the skill which they have 


attained in foreign countries, simply because | 


of the discrimination in duties between cotton 
yarn and the manufactured goods, as stated. 
In another instance the duty on cotton yarn 
will average forty-four and a half per cent., 
and the value of the whole importation for 
lust year was $1,685,163. The duty on small 


wares, hosiery, clothing, goods not specified | 


and made from these yarns, is thirty five per 
cent. In other words, ten per cent. preven- 
tion, and the amount imported last year was: 
$3,671,710 
5,062,081 
1,018,735 
3,674,256 


Of bindings, braids, trimmings, &c............ 
Hloisery ° 

Clothing agin RS Pe SR ES A et 
Other goods not specified......... inn tteelaaicedbcideae 





I A een $13,426,782 


Of goods on which the duty is thirty-five per 
cent., and the yarn from which they are made 
will average forty-four and a half per cent. 
The whole remaining import of cotton goods, 
sheetings, printed goods, jeans, and dress 
goods, amounts to only $10,276,804; but these 
are protected by au average duty of forty- 
four and athird per cent. Over $8,000,000 
worth of small 


wares, including hosiery, | 


were imported last year, on which the duty is | 


only thirty-five per cent. The duty should be 


at least fifty per cent. on these small articles. | 


There is no class so much in need of light labor 
as the children and females of the working- 
man’s family living in our large cities and 


towns, and these articles are mostly made by | 


persons who are able to run a few. hand-looms 
and other machinery for the manufacture of 
these small wares. Germany now supplies 
the world with most of these goods; formerly 
a large portion came from London; but since 
the free-trade element has become so strong 
in England I am informed the poor people 
of London have matches as almost their only 
source of labor for a manufacturing industry. 
I hope the greatinconsistency in duty on small 


wares will be remedied by an increase of duty | 
on all articles of cotton goods now paying | 


thirty-five to fifty per cent. 


This done there | 


would be a greater importation of yarns, and | 


the revenue would not be very much dimin- 
ished, and in the end the goods would be much 
cheaper to the consumers, besides giving work 
to thousands of our own people, and bring joy 
and gladness to many households. 
Then, again, there is flax. Thedut 
raw flax is forty dollars a ton, when it is stated 
to me on very reliable authority that a fine qual- 
ity of flax, such as is used for fine work, such 
as shoe thread and tailors’ thread, cannot be 
raised in this country. Visiting last summer 
a large flax mill in my district I was informed 


nowon | 
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| that there was not a pound of American flax 
in the mill, simply because they could not buy || 


it of — good enough for the work they 


were ¢ 


|| 
| 


| amount of materials: 


oing; and a letter from the same mill a | 


| few days ago states, ‘‘ since you were here no | 
American flax has been used, and it remains | 


| imported. 


unlikely that any will be used.’’ The duty 
paid on imported flax by this company 
amounted last year to $20,000 gold, yet not 
_— of this flax can be grown in America 
0 

owing to climate being dry. This duty is 
merely a premium to the foreign manufacturer 
and a discouragement to 
Were the duty taken off it is certain that 


quality equal in grade to what we imported, | 


home industry. | 


fine tailors’ thread would be added to our | 


This article has always been 
Nature forbids the growth of fine 


manufactures. 


| flax in the United States. ’ 
The Barbour Flax-Spinning Company, in | 








| flax twines. 


Paterson, New Jersey, are extensive manufac- 


| turers of flax into shoe threads, and also of | 
They employ in the shoe-thread | 


mill, three hundred hands; twine-miil, sev- | 


enty-five hands. 
been in operation five years, and the twine- 
mill one year. Average wages, five dollars a 
week for girls; for full-grown women, six to 
nine dollars. Flax used daily for shoe-threads, 
four thousand pounds. 
two cents per pound, which amounts to eighty 
dollars daily. 
$500,000. 
of tailors’ threads, made in their Irish mills. 
This duty is merely a premium to the foreign 
manufacturer, and a corresponding discour- 
agement to American industry. Were it re- 
moved, the manufacture of shoe threads would 


| be much increased, and that of tailors’ threads 
| commenced ; hundreds of hands employed and 


The | 


thousands of dollars paid out for wages. 
climate of America is hostile to the growth of 
flax suitable for threads; Irish, Dutch, and 


| French flax are used exclusively for this pur- 
pose. 


A gentleman states that during twenty» 
eight years’ experience as a manufacturer of 
flax in America, he has seen no American flax 
fit for shoe threads or tailors’ threads. 

It strikes me that it would be safe, without 
injury to the fax-growers in this country, (for 
I am the last man in this House that would do 
anything to injure that business,) to allow in 
free of duty all flax, dressed or undressed, but 
unmanufactured of quality suitable for shoe- 
threads and tailors’ threads, or fix the duty at 
such price per ton as will encourage the great- 
est manufacture of these fine goods. If flax 
cannot be grown here of the finer quality, it 
is but just the manufacturer should be able 
to import it free of duty. This is in accord- 
ance with what I said when I commenced to 
speak, that we should admit free of duty all 
raw materials that do not come in competition 
with our home industries, and place the duty 
on all articles that do come in competition 
with home industries. A gentleman writes: 


“The American Linen Company, of Fall River, 


| Massachusetts, with $400,000 capital, lost their entire 


capital and had to abandon the business; and we 
could enumerate many instances during the past 
ten years of flax spinning mills embarking with 
ample means, which have 
extent of their investment.” 


In the bill lately before the Senate, a prop- 


osition was made to reduce the duty ten per | 
cent. on finished cotton machinery, but which | 


was stricken out. The present duty is only 
thirty-five per cent. This a very large indus- 
try, and needs the fostering care of the Gov- 
ernment. Of eighty-five establishments en- 
gaged in the manufacture of cotton machinery 
known at this time, fifty-three of them visited 
had, in 1871, $10,822,000 capital invested, to 
which may safely be added $3,000,000 for 
those not visited, and these fifty-three estab- 
lishments were consumers of the following 


The shoe-thread mill has | 


The duty on flax is | 


‘The amount of capital invested, | 
This company are large importers | 





een sufferers to the full | 





ent tariff, with a duty of thirty-five 
/on manufactures of iron, and forty 
| cent. on those of steel, with not more t 
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25,736 tons of pig iron. 
8,892 tons of bar iron; 653 tons of ste’ 
19,612 tons of coal; 7,121 tons of — 
sand; 5,036,500 feet of lumber; $1,617 ise 
worth of other materials, with many ens a 
hands employed; and that under the aa 
er Cent, 
-five per 
han 
10n 
Vir- 


two per cent. of steel used in the construc, 
of cotton machinery, the present rate js 
tually thirty-five per cent. on cotton Machinery 

Manifestly there is a very great diserimin, 
tion against American machinery of from tey ‘ 
twenty per cent. in the material alone. But eo}. 
ton machinery is highly finished, and requires 4 
very large portion of skilled labor in its many. 
facture ; so that labor constitutes fifty per cent, 
of the value of the finished product. Inasmuch 
as English mechanical labor is from twenty. 
five to forty per cent. cheaper than Americay, 
the discrimination against the American builder 
is greatly enhanced, so much so as to have 
seriously crippled the American shops the past 
few years. Large quantities of English ma. 
chinery have been imported, almost, if not 
quite, defying competition under the Opera: 
tion of the above unjust discrimination. Cotton 
manufacturers have bought the English ma. 
chinery on account of the low prices at which 
it could be obtained, while generally conceding 
the superiority of the American. 

A reduction wodld only tend to still further 
depression ofinterests already well-nigh crushed 
out by the unfriendly legislation now existing ; 
would transfer the demand for skilled labor 
from our own to a foreign land, and thus destroy 
important nurseries of home skilled labor, so 
necessary to maintain in view of the foreiga 
complications to which our Government is con- 
stantly exposed, and would discriminate against 
our own iron and steel by admitting, at lower 
rates of duty, the foreign article in the form 
of machinery; against home capital in favor 
of foreign; against the home farmer, to whom 
this industry furnishes an important market, 
and against the skilled home workman, who 
looks to it for support. 

I hope the present duty will not be disturbed. 
A reduction of duty would seriously embar- 
rass and perhaps destrey an industry at Pat- 
erson, in my district, that is quite large, and 
growing larger, employing many workmen, 
helping with the various other industries of 
that place to give life and activity to trade, 
and to make it a prosperous and growing city. 
The growth of Paterson the last ten years has 
been about seventy-five per cent. in popula- 
tion, with over one hundred manufacturing 
establishments. Three hundred and fifty loco- 
motives, as we have stated, are turned out 
annually from this city, and millions of dollars 
are paid out every year for labor, which is 
circulated about the city, the working classes 
well to do, prosperous, and happy, many ol 
them with their neat houses aud homes dotted 
about the city; the workingmen intelligent, 
sober, and industrious, with integrity and hou- 
esty, making them good citizens, loyal to the 
Government; and, during the time of the war, 
this city turned out great numbers of her 
workingmen for the defense of the country, 
and gave some of her best young men a0 
sons, who died that the nation might live. 
Her schools and churches are numerous ; edu- 
cation and religion keeping pace with the fast 
growth of this great manufacturing city, which 
is fast gaining a position equal to any mant 
facturing city of our country. It is already 
acknowledged in the manufacturing of silk 
goods the Lyons of America. And now, Mr. 
Speaker, whence all this prosperity, wealth, 
and rapid growth? It has come about, sit, by 
the policy of the Government in affording pro” 
tection to the industries of the nation. If this 
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ron: ‘olicy be continued the same prosperity will } disaster and break up the business. It is I ; There is probably no manufactured article 
eel: attend these people. Tf duties are taken off | plainly our duty to foster and protect this || in the production of which less labor saving 
ding ‘oom articles comi#g in competition with our |) interest to keep in employ the thousands of | machinery is used than crockery. Hand labor 
155 manufactures and its Jabor, then prosperity ] workingmen now employed, and to also keep || and fire produce it directly from the minerals 
and will cease, and most of our thriving towns and || in circulation the vast amount of money ex: || composing it. Laventive power seems at fault 
res. cities will go down, and the flourishing city || pended by these establishments. These manu- when directed to crockery. Machinery cannot 
ent. of Paterson go with the rest. | factures have now all they can do to compete || manipulate the soft aud yielding clay, nor 
per The voice of alarm also comes up from the with the cheap free-trade labor of Kurope. || handle it after it is converted by fire into a 
than many paper-miils of our country, and which || Abram S. Hewitt, esq., United States com- || brittle and frangible article of use. ‘he clay 
lion with proper peer have most. of them | missioner to the Universal Exposition at Paris || is yet in the hands of the potter, as it has been 
vir- heen able to keep their machinery in motion || in 1867, in speaking of **the condition of the || from the days of the Pharoahs. Therefore, it 
ery, and supply to the country as beautiful an arti- || working classes in I"rance,’’ says that from a || is more difficult to establish potteries in suc- 
ina: cle of paper as can be found in the world, | material point of view, at least, it is simply || cessful competition with England, with her 
20 to and now there is a proposition asking that the || deplorable: || plentiful and cheap skilled labor, than indus: 
cot. duty be reduced. It can be done only with ||  ‘*[t requires the utmost economy on the part of the || tries where machinery can be almost entirely 
res a embarrassment to the manufacturer and the || eh ee ante of Soo meee ane | used, and Yankee inventive power brought to 
aDu- workmen. The several mills in my district || js the accepted rule and ceaeaiandoe such a family to || bear to render protection unnecessary. 
ent, would feel sensibly any reduction in duty. || have meat but once a week; and any change in this || The pottery interest certainly deserves to be 
uch [his business, like . ar is largely made || aa nr oe ee eee || fostered if any others are. It acts directly in 
ty: up in labor, and the difference in prices || out of the power of the iron-masters of France to || bringing an additional population of skiiled 
can, paid here and in Kurope are very great. I } carry om their busines in competition with Belgiam || work people into the country; it develops 
ilder am told by one who recently visited some of i Pomey ere ere a || Mining interests of a peculiar character, and 
have the largest paper- mills in Europe, employing || therefore, as a national branch of industry, may be || doubtless does as much for the material devel- 
past three or four hundred hands, that the average || said to rest upon the elementary condition of giving || opment of our resources, in proportion to the 
‘Ma price there paid . labor was twenty cents a | ee payor pec a dag bagh oe Be || capital invested in it, as any other branch of 
not day in currency. Surely our paper manufac- || substantially the same state of affairs prevails.” || Industry. 
vera: tories and working classes employed in them And we have no doubt if this free-trade policy | ‘The tollowing statement of the distribution 
tion cannot compete with any such prices unless || was carried out in this country it would not || Of the potteries of the United States, with some 
ma- properly protected. I trust the present duty || p, long before the same state of things would || estimates of their capacity, judging by the con- 
hich will be left as it 1s. , || exist here; and the question is simply whether \ dition of the potteries at lrenton, New Jersey, 
ding [ see an effort is also being made to reduce || .... laboring classes shall be reduced to the || Will go to prove the truth of these remarks, 
the duty on woolen goods. In this business, || .ame condition of having meat once a week, || #"d the justice of a claim that the crockery 
‘ther asin all the rest, a great part of the differ- || with low wages, or continue to enjoy good || interest be protected by at least the present 
shed ence in price of goods is made up of wages ; wages with plenty of food and meat every day || duty : ; 
ing; and again, if such reductions are made 85 || of the week if they choose. Chief points at which the potteries of the United Statea 
abor asked for, then the farmers can kill off their Mr. Hewitt. in speaking of labor in England. are located, showing capacity of production by the 
troy sheep, give the market to. Kurope, up go | says: ‘ ? = ; number of kilne. y 
“ee the imported goods, and with them will go ‘**Asa general rule, the labor of the women and || Trenton, New Jersey.......0....00 Leerssen sohdganeeeiade BT 
eiga the great cloth and cassimere interest of || children is required in order to eke out the subsist- || Jersey City, New Jersey......ccccccccccsessescecceerenseseeseees 4 
con- this country, Wages in Europe are at least || ence of thefamily, In Waleswomenareextensively || Gloucester, New Jersey .....ceessesessereneneeeeeenene seeees 3 
mins one third to forty and fifty per cent, less than || Man‘ would be required in Ameren, and earning || Cincinnath, Ohio. noe ncn eect 
pwer they are here. Our manufacturers are now || from tenpence to one shilling threepence per day, || Fiushingand Green Point, Long Island, New York, 8 
form making, in the face of all this, silk-mixed || or rather less than half the wages that would be paid || New York city, New York....sssssesssecessesssssessessunensees 4 
avor goods, and selling at $1 15 per yard. These || Sauaily well. In Stafordshire, und in the worth of || Philadelphia, Peumsylvatianr sc ccccccccncocce 2 
hom are the goods that are used more than any || England, and in Scotland, women and children are || Peoria, {itinois pu dada Idi kasibediccbhohabihehendinets aceinthaud 4 
rket, other kind by the masses; but reduce the tariff || still extensively employed above ground about the || Baltimore, Maryland...........ssescsesseses sect reensanee corees 4 
who on manufactured goods from abroad and our penny seer er ce rene at me paoetnn ok. a NT rete tthe ee 2 
factories cannot turn them out at any such || labor of the whole family is procured for the sum Making a total of one hundred and forty-eight 
bed. price. This low price for goods, which a || which would be paid to its male head if he alone || kilns in seven States. There are also some other 
- short time since was $2 and $2 25 per itn Setee meager’ ak Vp ney oC peneap oe small potteries not so well known. These one 
at: yard, has been accomplished by home com- || than would otherwise be possible. Restraining laws || hundred and forty-eight are capable of produc- 
and petition; but reduce the duties, decrease || have been enacted in England of late years inregard || ing at the rate of $30,000 per kiln, which would 
men, wanufacturing of the goods here, check the pi gs bm ap emery npr ee a fol nelggmnnce || amount to $4,440,000 per annum, and would 
s of building of new enterprises, and break up || viding that they shall not be employed during the || use in such production seventy-five thousand 
rade, some of our factories, and prices will go || night, except in certain specified cases. But if the || tons of coal and seventy-five thousand tons of 
city. hack to $2 and $2 25, if not still higher, eee: COS ae wate, Seeeee esa soe clays and other materials. Trenton, New Jer- 
3 has will have the same effect on prices of woolen | it would not be possible to produce iron, except at a || sey, is the chief point for the pottery interest, 
pula- goods, as it had in regard to price of pig iron. || considerable advance in the prices of labor.” || both because of the greatest number of kilns 
ring Under the free-trade tariff of 1847 and 1857 Among the industries in which our State is || there and the fine quality of the wares pro- 
loco- wool-sorters were paid twenty-two dollars || interested isthe pottery interest, comparatively || duced. The fifty-seven kilns of Trenton are 
| out per month for working from five a. m. to half || new, manufacturing beautiful ware comparing || the property of eighteen establishments, vary- 
lars past seven p.m. ‘These same men are still || very favorably with those of other countries. || ing in capacity from one to five kilns. These 
rh is sorting wool in some of the factories, and un- || English competition has always been too strong || potteries represent in real estate, stock of 
Asses der the present tariff are getting fifty dollars || to allow the American potteries to produce up || wares and materials, and bills receivable, a 
y ol 4 month, and working ten hours a day. Other || to their capacity, and of late a determined || capital of about $1,250,000. They could easily 
rtted classes of workmen have had their condition || effort has been made in Staffordshire to break || produce annually, if fully worked, at least as 
zent, equally improved. The workingmen, I have || up the earthenware manufacture in thé Uni- || much as $1,700,000; and thus working, they 
hon- no doubt, would rather remain as they are un- || ted States. Several leading potteries closed || would consume some twenty-five to thirty 
) the der the present tariff. I have several woolen- || entirely, caused by the low price of English || thousand tons of coal and a like quanty of 
war, mills in my district, as well as in the State, || crockery made by their cheap labor and cheap || other materials. They should employ twelve 
her and they ask that the present duties remain as || coal, with which our potteries cannot compete; || to fifteen hundred hands, and pay them weekly 
ntry, they are. I hope they will not be distarbed. || but as Englishmen are raising their prices for || ten to twelve thousand dollars. 
and | see in the bill that bas passed the Senate || labor and coal, there seems to be better times || It is not pretended that the potteries of 
live. @ reduction of duty on cast steel of ten per || in store for our pottery interest, if the duties || Trenton have done so much, but let it be no- 
edu- cent., which I regret, and hope no such reduc- || on imported goods can be let alone. || ticed particularly that the capacity to manu- 
» fast ; tonwill be made by the House. This is an The common qualities of clay are found in || facture a large quantity of earthenware exists 
hich industry of my own and otherdistricts of the || several places in our State, and digging of || already in the United States, provided it be 
anu: State that has but fairly got under way, and || them has become an interest of considerable || so protected by tariff that it can be worked. 
eady how to disturb or reduce duty will embarrass || local importance, as at Woodbridge and Am- '| Next to Trenton, New Jersey, East Liver- 
silk aud very much injure the business. It is well | boy. In this industry, as inallthe others, there || pool and Cincinnati, Ohio, have large pottery 
Mr. own that the manufacture of this article was || is the same reason for protection, and that is || interests, and a great number of kilns with 
alth, hever safely carried on and hardly existed in || the difference in the cost of labor in favor of the || large capital invested and many hands em- 
ir, by the country before 1861. Much capital has || foreign manufacturer. Manual labor entersas || ployed. With a sufficiently protective tariff, 
pro: een expended in building works; prices have || the chief item of cost from first to last, from || there is no reason why all the crockery used 
this gone down to ten and ten and a half cents || the mining of the material to the shipment of || in the United States shali not be produced 





per pound. To reduce the tariff will bring 


the manufactured article. 


here, and made, too, entirely of American 
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materials, every mineral necessary being now | 


in course of development in this country. 


be } 
In regard to raw materials—clay, coal, | 


spar-flint ground—I am told that most of the 


As to the quality of American wares, they || cost is in labor. 


are not surpassed in any respect by English of | 
the same grades. 

In Chester county, Pennsylvania, and its 
vicinity, are located the establishments for the 
mining. washing, and preparation of kaolin 
or fine China clay, rich deposits of which are 
found there; and this kaolin is fully equal to 
the finest that comes from Cornwall, England, | 
for pottery purposes. | 

In South Carolina and Georgia, and in Pope 
county, Illinois, are beds of these fine clays, 

| 


the last named being of a peculiarly valuable 
cheracter, and highly esteemed by the pot- 
terics at Cincinnati, and other points in the 
West. 

In Maine, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Dela- | 
ware, and Maryland are mines of fine quartz | 
and feldspar rock; and miils to grind these 
rocks, with heavy and expensive machinery, | 
have been erected at several points on the Sus- 
quehanna, at Trenton, New Jersey, on the 
Connecticut river, and in various places in the | 
West. Thecommon qualities of clay are found 
in many places, and the digging of them has 
become an interest of considerable local im- 
portance, as at Woodbridge and Amboy, New 
Jersey. 

In behalf of this industry I ask that the pres- 
ent duty on crockery at least be not disturbed 
or reduced : 

First, because a large number of potteries 
are already established in this country, with 
capacity to produce a large part of all the 
earthenware required in the United States. 

Secondly, because the materials used are 
home products, and when crockery is success- 
fully manufactured these materials are devel- 
oped, thus adding wealth to many sections. 

Thirdly, because the potteries are scattered 
through several States, and different localities 
are interested in them. 

Fourthly, because manual labor is the princi- 
pal item of cost, and because American labor 
must be well paid and not reduced to starva- 
tion wages. 

Fifthly, and especially because the manufac- 
ture of earthenware in this country, in placing | 
the producer and consumer nearer together, | 
enables the latter to purchase at low prices. 

As I remarked before, this industry has great 
difficulty to compete with Kuropean labor, and 
also with the prices of materials used in manu- 
facture. Below I give the prices as paid in 
England and at the present time in America: 

Potters’ Wages. 

atge—anertete, $12 per week; English, $6 per 
week. 

Boys and girle—American, $3 50 per week; Eng- 
lish, $1 per week. 

The American mechanics all work by the 


piece, and are paid good from hand. The 








English manufacturers pay good from oven or 
kiln, being a great saving to the ‘* boss,"’ as the 
men are necessarily more careful. 


Coal, usual fine: 
American, at factory, per ton...............cc...ceece08 $5 00 
Kogtish, at factory, POT tOD.....:...cccccorceccsseessesee 2 OO 

The recent flooding of the English mines has tem- 
porarily advanced the pricé, and our potteries are 
subject to the same annoyance. 

White lead: 

NE ees 
I HIN x vosirekonscanerennenenen civaretaninaene 10 | 

Cobalt: 

English, per pound..........0...ccersesceeeeeee 
American, per pound..............+000 snpcanianatoonmnt 

China clay: 

We BE EL otk destcdine whisticetascicrctebedeodbiecics 
Awerican, per ton.......... thes dinnegmaensed 

Ball clay: 
ee MT a cath ensatnibanastvthasqesessns-cocsdansuenmioe 
AMECPICAN, POF COD 1.1... ..crrccrecssceccerceesccccnces sesseses 

Feldspar (ground :) 
ieee lcci 
ee STIL cencegunencitamnbiesaneseteselacanentiavents 1 

Flint, (ground :) 

BOGUS: BOP 000 .coccsccensscocceonoesneesdcocnemetooese 
Bs WOR UOR ..... acrinsedascrparenntetensdnestrchionsn 

The above prices of English and American are bot 

currency. 
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In addition to prices quoted above as paid 


in England, I find the following table of prices 


showing the rate of wages per day paid for 


factory and other labor in Lower Silesia during 


the year 1868: 


Branches and occupations. Males. Females. 
=? , 
Earthenware, &e.: Cen‘s. Cents. 
Potter-turners........0.....000eece000 48 - 
ND Fis se csvediinidailine 96 - 
Pottery, molders.................... 60 to 72 . 
SEE WIGEE bens ceca csocesssevase 24 to 60 14 to 22 
Stoneware: 
Ordinary WOrk.........c000++.+-s0002 18 to 24 - 
IIIT ins, Sasa tucutiandousbeviohibibenl iin WD - 
FIG vdiutccninterih svocehtatevnnes EO ee ~ 
Porcelain: 
Glazing makers...................--. 30 to 36 18 to 24 
BOR inn ciniedtncbentidensnteineiiins ae WO Ge - 
OT Gs deninsince sacotens seinboweg mbes 36 to 42 12 to 18 


We find also employed in the potteries and 
brick-yards of England children, girls even, 
only four years of age. 
compete against such labor? Let all take note 
of the following extract from the book of 
George Smith, of Coalville, Leicestershire, 
England, entitled ‘‘ The Cry of the Children 
from the Brick- Yards of England :”’ 


“In our brick-fields and brick-yards there are 
from twenty to thirty thousand children, from as 
low as three and four up to sixteen and seventeen, 
undergoing a bondage of toil and a horror of evil 
training.”’— The Cry, &c., page 8. 

“The yards we have visited are under the direc- 
tion of managers who let out the work of making 
bricks to men at per thousand. These men, who, it 
may be stated, are on what is termed * piece work,’ 
(that is, get as much as they can earn,) are stationed 
at large tables where they make the bricks: and on 
each side of them troops of boys and girls, ranging 
from eight years of age to eighteen, some three parts 
and others half naked, while the rest are as ragged 
as robbins. The children get four shillings a week, 
work as hard as they may. There they atand silent 
and still, like the warriors of Roderick Dhu, until 
the signal is given tocommence. ‘Then off they go. 
First, one ragged, semi-nude contingent runs wildly 
down an inclined plane into the dark and miry 
bowels of the earth, where, with a sort of elongated 
cheese-knife, they slice out about fifty pounds of clay 


| each, and in single file return with their lumps of 


dirt upon their heads. Some march nimbly along, 
while the smaller ones, the little girls, with short 
skirts and bare legs, trudge along more slowly. Ar- 
rived at the table, they bow their heads, and theclay 
is deposited before the oger, who, with nimblehands, 
fashions it into those square lumps called bricks. 
It is then that the other contingent, in all respects 
like the sister brigade, commence their part of the 
work, trotting briskly to the spot allotted for the 
reception of their burden. And so the ball goes on. 
No cessation, no shirking, no stopping for breath, 
and wo betide the discradled youngster who falters 
ordelays. At him the oger at the board shies a lump 
ofclay. As the day wears on their march is slower; 
their heads sink slightly between the shoulders; 
their faces and foreheads are besmeared with clay ; 
their hair is matted, and their legs and arms become 
of the color of the clay they carry.’’—The Weekly 
Dispatch, London, quoted on page 37 of the Ory, &c. 


**As a further proof of the severe and extremely 
heavy nature of the toil undergone by the children 
I would submit to your inspection a lump of solid 
clay, weighing forty-three pounds. This, in a wet 
state, was taken a few days ago from off the head of 
a child nine years of age, who had daily to walk a 
distance of twelve and a half miles, half that dis- 
tance being traversed while carrying this heavy 
burden. The distance and weights are arrived at in 
this way: the workman makes, on an average, three 
thousand bricks per day, the whole weighing about 
twelve tons; the whole of which has to be carried by 
two children only, the distance from the clay heap 
to the brick-maker’s table being thirty-five yards. 
This shows that each child has to travel six miles 
and a quarter with forty-three pounds of clay on his 
head, and six miles and a quarter back to the clay 
heap. Theclay was taken from the child, and the 
calculation made by me, in the presence of both 
master and men. 

*Of course the natural results ensue. Ignorance 
and immorality prevail to a fearful extent amon 
the workmen and children so employed. How coul 
it be otherwise? All posdnere and purity seem to 
become stamped out of these people, and were I to 
relate what could be related, the whole country 
would become sickened and horrified.”—/rom a 
paper read by Mr. George Smith at the Social Science 
Congress, Newcastle-upon- Tyne, September, 1870. 

“A writer who visited the different brick-making 
establishments of the district estimates that _sev- 
enty-five per cent. of the persons employed are 
females, and perhaps two thirds of these are young 
girls from nine to twelve years of age. e saw one 
set of these hands at work at the molding bench, and 
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| to her feet. / 
| from her clothes being so bespattered and 
| with wet clay that they adhered so elos 


| the clay dough into loaves with wonder 
| celerity. 





| was a girl apparently about thirteen. 
| well clad, and with a little sportive life in her, « 


) | But though there was some color in her cheeks, \; 
What interest can || 
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watched with special interest the seve . 
performed. A middle-aged woman, arn Deats : 
to be, from some dress indications of her Sex 
pee at the bench, butter-sttek in hand. | 
rently she had on only a single garment, re 
But this appearance may | 


hey 
k her 
» Was 
Appa- 
aching 
AVE Come 
Weighted 
ely to her 


person that it was as fully developed through them 


as the female form of some marble statues 
the thin drapery in which they are clad tea 
sculptor, She woreaturban on her head, of th. 
same color; for only one color or consistency wen 
rossible at her work. The only thing feminine 
er appearance was a pair of ear-drops she wore > 
a token of her sex and of its tastes under any _ 
cumstances, With two or three molds she formed 
ful tac 
With a dash, splash, and a blow tes = 
perfectly shaped. One little girl then took it ewer 
and shed it out upon thedrying-floor with the great. 
est precision to keep the rows in perfect jino 
Another girl, alittle older, brought the clay to the 
bench. This was a heavier task, and we watched 
her appearance and movements very closely, Sh» 


Washed, and 
he 


would have been almost pretty in face and form. 


was the flitting flush of exhaustion. She moted jy 
« kind of swaying, sliding way, as if muscle and joint 
did not fit and set together naturally. She first 
took up a mass of the cold clay, weighing about 
twenty-five pounds, upon her head, and while baj- 
ancing it there she squatted to the heap without 


| bending her body, and took up a mass of equal 
| weight with both hands against her stomach, and 


with the two burdens walked about a rod and de- 
posited them on the molding bench. No wonder, 
we thought, that the color in her cheeks was an un- 
healthy flush. With a mass of cold clay held against 
her stomach, and bending under another on her 
head, for ten or twelve hours in a day, it seemed 
a marvel that there could be any red blood in ber 
veins at all,’’— Walks in the Black Country, by Elihu 
Burritt. 

May we never witness the like in the pot- 
teries and brick yards of America. We never 
shall if we protect our industries so that good 
wages can be paid to the working classes. 

‘Lhere is another very important interest con- 
nected with the State of New Jersey. I refer 
to the manufacture of glass. This business is 
one of the greatest importance, and is one of 


| those industries that have to compete with the 


cheap labor of Europe, and needs protection. 
The present duty on window glass is from one 
and a half to three cents per pound, and on 
bottles, vials, &c., thirty-five per cent. ad 
valorem, being an advance on the free-trade 
tariff of 1846 of only five per cent. Under the 
operation of this tariff the business was almost 
destroyed, a large proportion of the factories 
having suspended until by the premium on 
gold, amounting practically to an increase in 
the tariff, the business revived. Since the 
decline of gold premium a large number of 
factories have been again obliged to suspend, 
and fully thirty-three per cent. of the factories 
are now standing idle. In eastern Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey there are from eighty 
to one hundred bottle and window-glass man- 
ufacturies, over forty of which are now lying 
still. This industry is not new, needing purs- 
ing to develop it, but needs only a proper 
tariff to equalize the difference between the 
cheap labor of Belgium and the system pre- 
vailing in this country. 

The glass manufactures are entirely hand- 
made, and consume only material the product 
of labor without machinery. These facts, 0 
my mind, are sufficient reasons for suitable 
protection to this industry, and instead of any 
decrease of duty it is not unreasonable to ask 
that as high a rate of duty be placed on glass- 
ware as is placed on many other industries. 
The glass manufacturers of New Jersey, & 
well as in other States, employ a large number 
of hands, many of whom have had but little 
work of late because of the low duty and in- 
sufficient protection of this industry. They 
are anxious to work, but they cannot at prices 
paid abroad; they cannot compete with the 
cheap labor of Europe, which, sir, in some 
parts of Europe ranges from ten to ninety-8'* 
cents per day, and in Saxony from $2 16 
$2 96 per week. I give below the list of prices 
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[find them from reliable sources, showing 
ae rates of wages per day paid for factory 
and other labor in Lower Silesia during the 
year 1868 : 


Males, Females. Children, 
eents. centa, cents. 
Jlass- ks: 
at - 10 to 24 ‘ 
Meltersice-+-seseeese-see i Fa 
| ‘ers and gild- 
a ears 40 to 72 18 to 96 : 
skilled hands........ 60 to o % ¥ 
Pottle-mnakers hidebs 438 to 60 -\s - 
Ordinary hands..... 24 to 36 «6:12 to 18 12 


In Saxony I find they are paid per week for 
males $2 96. : 

Can any member of this House ask an 
American laborer to work for any such prices? 
[trust not. I hope a more liberal policy will 
be allowed this great industry, that all the 
glass factories may be able to resume opera- 
tions, and the many hands out of employ be 

iven work at fair prices. 

The friends of protection have been ridi- 
culed on this floor because they have fre- 
quently in their remarks alluded to pauperism 
and the pauper labor of Europe, which comes 
so much in competition with the American 
laborer. Now, what are the facts? Here are 
some of them. Itis indeed lamentable that 
such a sad and appalling state of things has 
existed and does exist, yet it is so, and is in 
part to be attributed to the policy pursued by 
European Governments in neglecting to look 
afier, elevate, and protect the laboring classes. 
| find the following letter published in the New 
York Tribune of February 27, 1869; 


The English Poor.—‘* If Charles Lamb were now 
alive,” said a London paper the other day, * he would 
have no occasion to lament a decay of the beggars. 
Apart from the real poor, we have in London 
awarms of idle creatures who subsist altogether upon 
the system of imposture which extorts charity from 
over-sensitive people.’’ And then the writer goes 
on to sketch, with tolerable humor, some of the 
sturdy impostors and dealers in professional distress 
who infest the streets of the metropolis and form 
one of the most troublesome problems with which 
the police have to deal. These classes, however, 
after all bear buta small proportion to the thou- 
sands of the really poor, whose condition is now 
arousing in the public and the Government the most 
serious anxiety. ‘lhe weekly statistics which we 
publish this morning,” says the Star of January lf, 
“show thatin London alone for the third week of 
December 144,663 persons were fed by public charity. 
If these were collected together they would people 
a city of the size of Bristol or Edinburgh. ‘They 
would fill long streets with squalor, and their wretch- 
edness would overflow in the squares and crescents 
until, a8 we traversed the dreary length of pauper 
homes, a consciousness of the unfathomable amount 
of misery would be burned in upon our hearts never 
to be effaced.” 

These tigures plead with an eloquence which no 
tongue of man can surpass, They tarnish all the 
glory of our country, they make our boasts of ex- 
tended commerce and vast power falter on the lip; 
they are the accumulated losses in our book of ac- 
count, which, if not courageously faced and wiped 
oul, must grow and grow until the nation becomes 
as bankrupt and broken as these children of waat 
and despair. We rejoice that public opinion is 
becoming aroused to the danger and disgrace of our 

uge army of the very, very poor. ‘‘ We cannot 
measure the distance,” said the president of the 
board of trade at Edinburgh, “from the palatial 
Mansions of the rich to the dismal hovels of the 
poor, from the profuse and costly luxuries of the 
Wealthy to the squalid and hopeless misery of some 
willions who are below them; but I ask you, as I 
ask myself a thousand times, is it not possible that 
this mass of poverty and suffering should be touched 
and should be Fonched _ 

. The returns of the poor law board give the follow- 
ing Statistics of peepee in the metropolis on the 
1850. Y of the third week in January, in 1868 and 


; n these figures lunatics in asylums and 
4grants are not included: 


Districte, In-door a oo Total Total 


r . . 
Weet _, Adults. under 16, 1969. 1868. 
N es pocteeeene 5,744 8,767 7,073 21,584 21,869 
te eeeesencie 6,365 12,355 10,267 28,987 30,833 
[entra soan 7,061 7,964 6,152 21,177 25.961 

r 12,477 = 12,521 























: tosadades f 33,401 43.471 
South 9,279 17,764 17,693 44,736 47,697 
Total....,...36,852 59,327 53,706 149,885 169,831 
=== == ___ 

atte Population of the metropolis at the date of 


ast cereus (1861) was 2,802,000. The progress of 





Protection to American 








pauperism during the last four years is shown by 
the following returns: 


Third week of January, 





In- Out- 
door. door. Total. 
Dott dleniveterttanntunte’s ocx cacee 113,033 149,885 
37,673 132,158 169,831 
aes 74,348 106,719 
34,957 132,756 167,713 


| 
tt 


The years 1867 and 1868 were years of exceptional 


distress, and the slight decrease shown by the 
returns for 1869 is after all no great matter for 
encouragement. A parliamentary return has since 
been published for the whole of England and Wales 
which tells a much darker story. It contains a 
comparative statement of the number of paupers 
of all classes (except lunatic paupers and vagrants) 
in receipt of relief on the last day of each week 
in the month of October, 1867 and 1868. The re- 
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employment. The deceased was the wife of a laborer, 

itness saw her three weeks before Christmas. She 
then complained of the state in which she was, and 
she said that she did not think that she would live 
long. Witness was so peor that she could not give 
her any assistance, 

*“Hannah Rollinson, No. 1. Steward’s terrace, 
said that she was the wife of a man out of work; she 
paid ls. 6d. a week rent for her room; the deceased 
paid a shilling a week for hers; she was very ,00r; she 
lived with her husband ; he went mad two E 3 after 
her death; she died on Thursday, and he became 
insane on Saturday. 

“ Mr. Dowse said that the man had to be taken to 
the work-house, where he was kept in confinement. 
He was not taken to the asylum, for it was crowded 


| with mad people, and there was no room for him in 


it. The witness said that the husband had been a 


| long time out of work; he had relief from the parish ; 


turns from the 14,886 parishesin England and Wales || 


maintaining, or liable to maintain, their own poor, || death she had no food toeat. Witness took her up 


are arranged under eleven divisions, namely, Metro- 
politan, Southeastern, South-Midland, Eastern, 
Southwestern, West-Midland, 


Northwestern, York, Northern, and Welsh. 


North-Midland, | 


These divisions contain collectively, 655 unions, | 


the lowest number, 39, being in the Metropolitan, || her last blanket for two shillings, as there was noth- 


and the highest, 97, in the Southeastern division, 
although the population of the former is nearly 
1,000,000 more than that of the latter. The popu- 


lation of the Northwestern division, with its 40 |! 
unions, is, however, somewhat in excess of the | 
Metropolitan division. ‘The return shows that on | 
the last day of each week of October, 1868, there was | 
a large increase in every division in the number of | 
paupers relieved, as compared with the number || 
relieved during the same period in 1867. The great- || 


est increase was in the North-Midland division, 
there having been a difference of 14:per cent. in the 


first week, 13.8 in the second week, 13.4 in the third, | 


12.9 in the fourth, and 12.3 in the last week. The 
increase in the Metropolitan division comes next in 
order. In the first week there was a difference of 
12.4 per ecent., in the second week 10.2 per cent., in 
the third week 10 per cent., in the fourth 10.05 per 
cent., and in the last 8.9 per cent. 

The actual numberof paupers receiving relief is 
considerably greater in the Metropolitan than in 
either of the other divisions. At the close of the 
first week in October, 1868, they numbered 130,184, 
showing by comparison with the corresponding week 


of the previous year the enormous increase of 14,397; | 


in the second week there were 131,025 paupers re- 
ceiving relief, which was an increase of 12,136 0n the 

revious year; in the third week there were 132,273, 

eing an Increase of 12,006; in the fourth week there 
were 139,139, being an inerease of 12,748; and in the 
fifth week there were 134,261, being an increase of 
11,026. It will be seen from this that while the 
totals gradually increased during the month the 
increase on the corresponding weeks of the previous 
year gradually diminished. The total number of 
paupers receiving relief in England and Wales on 
the last day of the first week of October, 1868, was 
928,641, being an increase of 63,793, or 7.4 per cent. 
on the corresponding week of 1867; at the end of the 
second week 925,513 were receiving relief, being an 
increase of 54,643, or 6.3 per cent. on the previous 


year; in the third week there were 927,938, being an | 


increase of 51.049, or 5.8 per cent.; in the fourth week 
there were 933,765, the increase being 49,623, or 5.6 
per cent.; at the end of the last week of October 
there were 937,275 paupers receiving relief, being an 
increase of 46,622, or 5.2 per cent.on the correspond- 
ing week of 1847. 

Starving to Death.—The awful story of starvation 
istoo common a one in London newspapers to excite 
very muchremark. Here is a case reportedin a late 
pumber of the Star: 

** Yesterday an inquiry was held at the Folley 
House Tavern, Cubitt Lown, Isle of Dogs, by Mr. 
Humphreys, respecting the death from alleged starv- 
ation of Catherine Spence, aged thirty-four years, 
and her male child, who expired on Thursday week. 
Upon the jury going to view the bodies of the de- 
ceased they found them lying upon the floor in the 
top back room, which was miserably furnished. The 
bed upon which the deceased woman and child died 


was composed of rags, and there were no bed-clothes | 
upon it. A small ‘box eee upon a broken chair || 


had served as a table. pon it lay a tract, entitled 
‘The Goodness of God.’ The only article of food in 
the room was a piece of salt, of which the deceased 
woman hadeaten part before shedied. The whole 
place presented a wretched appearance. The win- 
dows were broken, and an old iron tray had been 
fastened up against one of them to keep the rain 


out; another window had a board up against it. | 
The house, which was No. 1 Steward’s terrace, | 
Cubitt Town, was a six-roomed one; in every room | 


in that house a distinct family lived. Two families 
lived in the two kitchens. All the people in the 








house were in receipt of parish relief, and they were | 
all connected with the iron-shipbuilding works, and | 


they had lost their all shortly after the works were 
closed during the commercial crisis of 1866. Great 


interest was felt in the proceeding and several | 


of the local authorities were present during the 
inauiry. 

**Mary Boneo,a miserable looking woman, who 
stated that she lived at 122 High street, Shadwell, 
said that she was the wife of a shipwright out of 


the woman never had any money (o get anything 
with. During the whole of the Tuesday before her 


| a cup of tea in the evening, and she drank it, 


mouth ago Rev. Mr. Carpenter gave her a ticket 
for meat; she had pledged all the clothes they had 


| to buy food; n little time ago she had some of her 


furniture seized by the brokers for rent; she pawned 


| inginthe housetoeat. All the familiesin the house 


|| there. It is no use, 





| to be talked about in the newspapers. 


were badly off for food, and the deceased never 
wanted for food more than they did. The six fam- 
ilies in the house paid the landlord five shillings and 
ninepence a week for rent. Witness did not think 
Chas me deceased’s death had been caused by want 
OQ eoud, 

.‘ Maria Holt, a married woman, living in the back 
kitchen of the house, said the deceased had often 
wanted bread all day ‘like’ witness and ‘all the 
others in the house.’ She had never bad what she 
soolls wanted—tood; but witness was in the same 
state. 

“Mr. J. J. Delany, relieving officer, said that the 
deceased’s husband applied tor relief on the Sth 
instant. He came before the board of guardians on 
the 6th; they ordered him to the stone-yard, one 
pound of meat, two ounces of tea, and a pound of 
sugar. 

“Coroner. Did he come to the stone-yard? 

** Witness. No, 

“Coroner. How much is a man allowed to earn in 
the stone-yard 

** Witness. Sevenpence; but never more than eight 
pence. 

**Coroner. So that if a man has ten children, and 
he can earn ls, 6d. in the stone-yard during the day, 
he is not allowed to do so? 

**Witness. No; but then he gets a loaf of bread 
every week for each child. 

‘“‘Coroner. How long had he been out of work ? 

** Witness. Off and on for two years and ahalf. I 
have heard that he earned 14s. one week. Some 
men told me that he did so at the beginning of this 
year. He only got that relief for three weeks. 

‘Dr. J. Sargant said that he attended the deceased 
in consequence of a parish order being sent to him. 
She died on Thursday. The child died shortly after 
its birth. 

* Dr. G. B. Phillips, No. 2 Spital square, divisional 


| surgeon of police, said that he had only been able 


to find three ounces of fluid in the stomach. The 
intestines were empty, and collapsed from want of 
food and privation. They werethin and transparent 
from long want of food. The woman had suffered 
great privations. She had got into a weak, low, nerv- 
ous condition, from long want of food. Her death 
had been accelerated by the want of food. 


er 


The coroner said it was a case for grave consider- 


| ation whether a man with a family ought not to be 
| allowed to earn more than 8d.a day in the stone-yard. 


A juror said that 8d. for a whole day’s work was 
ridiculous. A man ought to be allowed to earn what 
he could, particularly when he had a family to sup- 
port. Why, anyof tha Sarers there would eat more 
than 8d. worth ata meal. He had known eases in 
which men with families hud been ordered to the 
stone-yard at 8d. a day, knowing that they could not 
keep their families upon it, had said: ‘I will notgo 
The parish must bury me.’ 

* Another created some surprise by stating that it 
was no use returning a verdict of death from stary - 
ation. It would only cause the distress in the island 
What use 


| were people when they were dead? He thought 





they might be buried in an egg-box, or perhaps it 
would be still better to bury them without a coflin at 
all. 

“The speaker, who was a well-known employer 
of labor on the island, was not applauded when he 
had ceased to make his remarks. 

“The jury returned a verdict that the deceased 
woman had died from exhaustion, privation, and 
want of food. : 

“Two days after the death of this poor woman the 
husband went mad, and was taken to the work- 
house. There was no room for him in ithe lunatic 


| asylum: it was erowded with mad folk.’ 


Within a few days of this occurrence we find the 
following cases reported in the metropolitan jour- 


als: 
ms Death from Want.—On_ Thursday Dr. Lankester, 
the coroner for Central Middlesex, held an inquest 
at the Castle tavern, Holloway road, on the body 
of Mary Whittaker, aged fifty-seven, a French pol- 
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isher, who died at No. 52 Upper Bemerton street, | 
It appeared that the deceased was the wife of an || 
inmate of St. Pancras work-house, who went there | 


a year anda half ago, as he was unable to work, leav- 
ing his wife earning 10s. a week. Her work latterly 
fell off. She had not paid her rent for a very long 
time, having very litthe money to live on. On Sun- 


day last her husband came out of the work-house | 


to visit ber, and in the evening he was taken ill. 
Neither baving any money, the deceased borrowed 
Sd. from her landlady, from which she laid out 2d. 
in gin tor her husband, returned 2d. to thelandlady, 
and had 4d. left. The 4d. appeared to carry her on 
till Tuesday morning, when she was very ill. Her 
landlady sent for a doctor, but before bis arrival the 
deceased had died. 
deposed to being called to the deceased on Tuesday 
morning last. 
bed in a corner of the floor. 
ination showed that the brain was congested, conse- 
quent on fatty degeneration of the heart. The 
stomach smelt of beer, but otherwise it was entirely 
empty, there being no trace of food. It was adeath 
from exhaustion of the heart, produced by the want 
of common necessaries. The jury thought itstrange 
that the deceased did not go into the work-house. 
The husband said he had frequently pressed her to 
do so, but she declined. 
“death from an exhausted heart, accelerated by 
want of food and the proper necessaries of life.’ ’’ 


** Death from Starvation.—An inquest was held yes- 


terday morning by Mr. Richards, at the King’s | 
Luke’s, on | 


Head tavern, Great Mitchell street, St. 


} 
| 


| ern metropolitan districts. 


and make public in some way the localities, and 
kinds of skill which are in demand ?’”’ 

Almost every day the papers contain statements 
like the following: 

** Scenes in London.—A considerable number of 
building firms having on Saturday last dischargeda 
great many of their workmen, including bricklayers, 
stone-masons, joiners, plasterers, and bricklayers’ 
laborers, a large amount of unemployed labor has 
been thrown upon the metropolis; and during the 
whole of yesterday morning evidences of the fact 
were presented in the northern, southern, and west- 
Gangs of men, not of 


|| the “‘common-laborer ” type, but composed of com- 


Mr. Thomas Slater, surgeon, || 


A verdict was returned of | 


She was dead, lying destitute on a || 
The post-mortemexam- | 


fortably-clad men, having all the appearance of 
skilled artisans, paraded many of the squares, 
chanting in some cases only the old refrain, ‘‘ We 
have got no work to do.’”’ In South London, the 
districts of Walworth, Kennington, and Camber- 
well were visited by the men, who in these places 
were tolerably successful in their solicitations. 
Gangs went through Russell, Bedford, Gordon, and 
‘Tavistock squares, and then proceeded to the north- 
western district. In the west end the principal 
squares and portions of the Chelsea and Kensington 
districts were visited, and in almost every place 


| where the unemployed men asked alms their decent 


the body of Martha Downs, aged thirty. The de- | 


ceased had walked from Lincolnshire, and was dis- 
covered bya woman on the night of Monday, the 


lith instant, sitting upon a door-step in Norway | 


street, St. Luke’s, in a fainting state. The woman 
procured some coffee and a piece of bread, which 
she gave the deceased, who was afterward removed 
to the Old street station. She then said that she 
had left her home because her family were poorer 
than herself, and that she had set out on her jour- 
ney without any money. She had slept in casual 
wards, and had received some bread in the morn- 
ing, but since she had been in London she could not 
get anything to eat. She also said that the reason 
she did not sleep in acasual ward in London was 
that she was too badly dressed to get intoone. After 
some more bread had been given her, she was re- 
moved from the police station to the work-house, 
where she died on Friday night. Dr. Harris having 
deposed that death was caused by sudden dropsy, 
brought on by want of food, the coroner said that 
the case was one of death from starvation, and the 
jury returned a verdict accordingly. ”’ 


** Deplorable Death of a Young Woman.—Yester- 
day afternoon Mr. Humphreys held an inquest at 
the Green Man tavern, High street, Hoxton, re- 
specting the death from starvation of Anne Phil- 
brick, aged twenty-one years. Eliza Teasant, No. 
9 Short street, Hoxton, said that the deceased was 
her sister. She wasa match-box maker. She had 
never applied to witness for assistance. On Monday 
night, while she was out, the deceased came to the 
house and she was turned out. She was taken tothe 
Shoreditch work-house, where witness went to see 
her before she died. Police constable 143 G said that 
late on Monday night he saw the husband of the last 
witness turn the deceased out of his house into the 
atreet. She then sat down on the door-step, and 
she said to the witness, ‘I am destitute. I was ill, 
and I thought he would aid me, but he has turned 
me out.’ 
Bartholomew's Hospital, and she was sent by the 
doctor to the work-house. Martha Dock, work- 
house nurse, stated that the deceased said to her, ‘I 
have had no food for three days, and I have not 
slept in a bed for five weeks; have been out of 
work for a longtime. No one would take me into 
the work-house.’ She was in a filthy state, and she 
was wretchedly dressed. She died on Tuesday morn- 
ing. Dr. D. M. Forbes said that the stomach of the 
deceased was empty. The intestines were thin and 
contracted from starvation. The woman, who had 
no tat upon her body, died from congestion of the 
lungs owing to the want of food, privation, neglect, 
and exposure to the cold. The coroner said it was 
as sad a case as had ever come under his notice. 
The jury returned a verdict of ‘death from starva- 
tien.’”’ 


** Stagnation of Labor.—At a meeting of working- 
men, held recently in London to discuss poor-law 
reform, one of the speakers stated that * the children 
of twenty thousand widows in London were growing 
up beggars and vagrants’ because no work could be 
found torthem; and yet there are thirty-one million 
acres in the kingdom wanting cultivation; keptidle 
by the great land monopolists. The Star of January 
14th says: 


*** Yesterday large bodies of men, many of them || 


even skilled artisans who had recently been paid off 
from building-yards, paraded the. streets to call at- 
tention to their destitute condition, and in all parts 


of the city very great distress prevails during the | 


winter months among all classes of laborers. We 
cannot create labor by any State action which could 
be permanently useful. iT nis question has been re- 
cently very ably discussed by Mr. Thomas Beggs. 
But might not the poor-law authorities, with their 
multitude of organized officials, receive reports from 
the varioustowns and districts where laboris waated, 





Witness then took the deceased to St. | 


appearance solicited substantial sympathy. Not 
only workmen, but clerks and time-keepers, have 
lost their employment by reason of the reductions 
in building firms referred to, which have been 
caused by the completion of some large contracts 
and the temporary suspension of others.’’ 

** Repense of Maintaining Paupers.—A London pa- 
per of late date says: ‘The mode of assessment on 


|| property in the metropolitan area, and the increas- 








ing expenses of maintaining the poor, have caused 
several special meetings of vestries and boards of 
guardians in the city to be held within the last 
week, at which strong resolutions on the subject 
have been passed. A recent call made by the city 
of London union on various parishes, under the 
peovenenn of the metropolitan poor act, 1867, has 

een the more immediate cause of the excitement 
which now agitates the city vestries on the subject 
of increasng taxation for the relief of the poor, 
especially with respect to enormously increasing 
charges for casual relief. The following resolution, 
—_ unanimously by the vestry of All Hallows 

ombard street, is a fair reflection of the general 


England and 
ales. 


Year. 


851,020 
890,423 


958,824 
1,034,823 
1,039,549 
1,079,391 





“The Government returns as to pauperism and 
vagrancy do not, however, by any means represent 
the extent of these two evils. They give the num- 
ber of paupers on the books on the lst day of Jan- 
uary, and the number of vagrants who apply for 
lodging or casual relief on the same day; but this 
but very imperfectly portrays the pauperism, &c., 
of the country. According to this method of reckon- 


| ing, if a man becomes chargeable to the union on 





| days, 


the 2d of January, and comes off again on the 31st 
of December, he is not counted, though he has been 
receiving relief during the whole year except two 
The statistics of the poor law board give the 
number of paupers and vagrants relieved on one 
day, (which is what they profess to do,) but it does 
not give the number of persons who get relief as 
paupers and vagrants during the year. This is the 
idea generally received, but it is erroneous, 

“‘In order to get the number of persons who ‘re- 
ceived relief during 1869, we must multiply 1,281,651 
by 34, which gives 4,485,778. This, then, is the real 
number of persons who were chargeable as pau- 
pers, at one time or another, during that year, 
or nearly one in seven of the entire population. 
Admitting that a considerable number of these 
might be persons who applied twice or three times 


| over during the year, it would still leave us about 
| one in every ten of the population as having been 


paupers during the course of the year. 
‘The Government returns in reference to vagrancy 


are even more imperfect and unsatisfactory than | 
I have not been able to obtain | 


the pauper returns, ‘ 1 
any national figures to illustrate this, but it will 
be sufficiently manifest if 1 give the statistics in 
reference to one union, the Bury union, in which I 
reside. 

“The following table gives the number of paupers 
and vagrants returned to the poor law board, Jan- 
uary 1, 1870, and published in their report as repre- 
seating the pauperism and vagranecy in the Bury 
union, the population of which, in 1851, was 101,142: 


SII a cto intais ake vocibesscesenveniatned ih deb sacbagibeutinebend ane 
Wa akikas oii cchn clin actdeek ebaieintleceibdvediinaed | ae 
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=. 
opinions expressed by the other city yee,; 

boards of guardians: “ That this mentry — 
great alarm the increasing expense of the mai 
nance of the poor, particularly unde ~  ainte- 


ie r the very 
equal assessment now existing in the metro,” 


€s and 
Ws With 


| area, and until a thorough revision of the oe Politan 


d va ; 
for such assessment takes pines, this vestry a - 
OLests 


any further proceedings being tak . 

the parishes shall be ebareechte ‘oo 
objects contemplated by the metropolitan aan = 
1867. And this vestry also considers that thoes 
tion of any asylum for the sick poor should. i, .” 
event, be stayed until actual necessity js show: ie 
its establishment. That the increased char + 
casual relief is a crying evil, inducing an iment 
number of the most unworthy and objectionaht: 
class of persons to concentrate within the metropol’ 
itan area, and that repressive measures should a: 
once be taken to relieve the metropolis of this eril 
ee of the charges which bear Upon 

The remedy to which public discussion ; 

principally devoted is the exportation of cone 
America and Australia—a plan which worked ver. 
well during the great Irish famine, though we on 
tion whether it would cure the evil under which 
English society is now groaning. A corresponder 
of The Daily News shows some of the difficulties in 
the way of this plan, and poste out how far it may 
be feasible. After all has been done that is possibjp 
in this way, there will still be a large pauper class 
unprovided for, and a cure for their poverty must 
be found in a reform of the labor system at home, 


Such was the condition of things in England 
three years ago, and it is said they have not 
improved much if at all since. I also submit 
an extract from a book by William Hoyle 
of Manchester, which was published in 1870, 
entitled ‘‘ Our National Resources, and How 
They are Wasted :’’ 


“The present population of the United Kingdom 
(1869) is 30,838,210; of these 1,281,651 are returned as 
paupers, and 6,692 as vagrants. 

“The following table will show the gradual and 
continued increase in our pauperism. It gives the 
number of the paupers in the United Kingdom from 
1860 to 1870, inclusive: 


—— 





Scotland. Ireland. Total. 
114,209 44,929 1,010,158 
117,113 50,683 1,058,219 
118,928 59,541 1,124,635 
120,284 66,228 1,329,136 
120,705 68,135 1,198,129 
121,394 69,217 1,162,044 
119,608 39, 057 1,105,009 
121,169 ,650 1,148,643 
128,976 72,925 1,236,724 
128,339 74,745 1,242,633 

- 73,921 - 


“The actual number of cases of pauperism and 
vagrancy during the year ending March, 1870, inthe 
Bury union was as follows: 


Number of cases of paupers relieved......... 415,012 
Number of cases of vagrants relieved..............15,474 


**These returns corroborate the figures given by 
Mr. Purdy in reference to the pauperism of the 
country; and they show that if the total cases of 
vagrancy during the year were given, it would, 
numeriéally, be equal or greater than the number 
of paupers. 

‘**No doubt a very large number of the vagrant 
cases are from among the paupers, and in a large 
proportion of the cases the same parties apply sev- 
eral times over in the same union, and also at differ- 
ent unions; still, it shows that there is a very large 
class of our population who have no fixed dwelling- 
place; they move about, getting a living by begging 
or stealing or by imposition upon the public, as may 
be most convenient. Adding this class to the pau- 
per class, it reveals an amount of destitution and 
demoralization in the country that is perfectly 
appalling, and that is a lasting disgrace to our 
civilization and Christianity.”’ 


It is very important that if we wish to avoid 
the same state of pauperism in this country 
we should be careful to adopt such measures 
as will tend to provide employment for all 
classes. Mr. Hewitt, commissioner to the 
Paris Exposition of 1867, in his report says: 


“The poor-law returns made in England are care- 
fully examined, from which it is evident that there 
is an army of paupers pressing upon the occupations 
of the common laborer, and striving to push him 
over the almost insensible line which divides these 
two classes from each other. It is not possible us 
the laborer should receive more than bare subsisten’™ 
wages, and there cun be no relief for his eS 
suffering »0 long as there are thousands who, una 
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earn any wages at all, stand ready to fill up every 
to ? 


in the ranks of industry; and to the honest | 
ap 


f or himself, standing on the edge of this line, 
laborer oh he is liable at any moment to be forced 
aed h . ranks of pauperism, the anxiety and miser- 
into the te of uncertainty for himself and his family 
able oo fatal to all rational happiness, and is well 

e ls ted to drive him into vicious indulgencies and 
cakes wary excesses Whenever a transient oppor- 
tems it afforded, as a momentary relief from a con- 
vein of ess misery. . : 
oT See made to the British Parlia- 

a oo to pauperism in the month of September, 
rD 1867, it appears that out of a population of 


mu 


pers supported by public charity, of which 
in their own houses. This latter portion 
eee the army which substantially regulates 
oe rate of wages for labor, as they are ready, to a 
reater or less extent, to take any vacant place 
which may Offer itself. And this state of the case 
exists not in mid-winter, but just after the close of 
the harvest, and the returns show that the evil is 
en advancing one, as there is an increase of 27,521, 
or three and three tenths per cent. in 1867 over 
the corresponding week in 1866. And a study of the 


tables which are hereunto annexed (Appendix H) | 
hows the largest rate of pauperism in the manu- 


facturing and not in the agricultural districts.” 


Mr. Hewitt further states that puupers re- 
ceiving public relief in England are as many 
as the children in the schools. 


“By another parliamentary return, which is also 
annexed, (Appendix I,) it appears that the aver- 
age number of scholars attendant upon the schools 
under Government inappotion in the year 1866 was 
971,309 in England and Wales, showing this suggest- 
ive fact, that the paupers receiving public relief 
and the children receiving instruction in schools 
aided by the public funds were about equal in num- 
ber. This statement alone, if other evidence were 
lacking, would serve to prove that the working 
classes of Great Britain have not yet achieved the 
position in point of education and social comfort to 
which humanity is entitled. Nor can it be alleged 
that this is due to any deficiency in the resources 
provided by nature for the reward of industry. The 
coal and iron-ore mines of England afford the most 


magnificent fund to be found on the face of the | 


globe for the abundant remuneration of the capital 


and labor engaged in their development, and every | 


class in the community, except the operatives them- 
selves, have enjoyed a bountiful return for their 
interest in this national endowment.” 

It is evident from this report that most of 
this pauperism arises for want of proper pol- 
iey on the part of the Government in develop- 
ing their resources. 

In Whitaker's Statistics of England I findthe 
county of Lancaster, the seat of the cotton 
and other manufactures of England, which 
includes Manchester. and the other great man- 


19,886,104, dwelling in the area for which the returns | 
made, 872,020 persons were on the list of pau- | 
aro m num- | 
or 120,689 were in the work-houses, and 738,726 were | 
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ufacturing towns, also Liverpool, its area is 
1,219,221 acres, and it spends annually on 
paupers £1,299,163, over five dollars per 
acre. As a rule, we pay one dollar where 
the English manufacturer pays one shilling, 
and the French manufacturer pays one franc: 
hence we have few or no paupers. 

I will quote no more. 


skeptical that it is no idle talk when we speak 
of the pauperism of Europe; and were it not 
but for the fact that there are many who will 
not believe that there is pauperism to any 
| great extent in Europe, I would not have pre- 
sented these painful facts of starvation and 
death, which do not exist where work is plenty 
and good wages are paid. It is a ,truthful 
illustration that the free-trade policy carries 
with it low wages but little work, an 
| poor-houses and prisons and makes paupers 
of thousands. 

I for one, Mr. Speaker, never want to see 
the time when our protective policy shall be 
destroyed, our factories closed, the working 
classes out of employ, and with low wages, no 
|| work at that, pauperism and crime stalking 
about through the Jand as in foreign countries. 
No, sir, let us have well-paid labor by pro- 
tecting our industries. The rapid increase of 
the population of the country demands the 
protection of labor, the husbanding of all our 
resources, and keeping our land from being 
filled with paupers; for in the prosperity of our 
workingmen exists the prosperity of our coun- 
try. In the language of another: 


“T believe in that comprehensive policy that 
watches over the poor and lowly and takes care of 
the interests of all the world; but, after all, [ am 
for the Republic of the United States, one and indi- 
visible, and the people of the United States, before 
any other country or any other people.”’ 


Our protective policy encourages immigra- 
tion to our country from Europe, as will be 
seen clearly in the table below from Whitaker’s 
Statistics of England: 

** Emigration, 1855 to 1870.—The constantly recurring 


| seasons of trade depression, and consequent want of 
employment for the working classes in the manufac- 





have led to excessive emigration from the mother 
country to the North American and Australian col- 
| onies. The United States have also absorbed large 
| numbers of our surplus population, especially from 
| Ireland. The following table affords statistics in 
\| regard to this subject: 














=o 





y North Amer- | Tothe United | Australia and To other 
Years. ican colonies. States. New Zealand. places. | Total. 

17,966 103,414 §2,; 3,118 176,807 
16,378 111,837 44,584 3,755 176,554 
21,001 126,905 61,248 3,721 212,875 

9,704 59,716* 39,295 5,257 113,972 

6.689 70,303* 31,013 12,427 120,432 

9,786 87,500 24,302 6,881 128,469 
12,707 49,764 23,738 5,561 91,770 
15,522 58,706 41,843 5,143 121,214 
18,083 146,813 53,054 5,808 223,758 
12,721 147,042 40,942 8,195 208,900 
17,211 147,258 37,283 8,049 209,801 
13,255 101,000 24,097 6,530 204,882 
15,503 159,275 14,466 6,709 195,953 
21,062 155,332 12,809 6,922 196,325 
33,891 203,001 14,901 6,234 258,027 
35,295 196,075t 17,065 8,505 256,940 


* Two years before the war. 


_It will be seen by the above the emigra- 
tion from England to us in 1858 and 1859, 
when the free-trade tariffof 1857 was in force, 
was 130,019; and in 1869 and 1870, when our 
present system of protection was in full force, 
899,076. It is, therefore, plainly manifest that 
protection encourages immigration to the coun- 
try. This is what we want, and we welcome 
all from foreign lands. We have plenty of 
room and to spare, a home for all; work 
plenty, and fair prices paid for labor; and | 
ope those who seek homes here will come to 
make good citizens, and stand by and sustain 
© protective policy of the United States, lest 





+ Two years after the war. 


if this policy fail, the same want and suffering 
be found in this country as now exist in other 
lands. 


“The area of the United States, land and water, 
is 1,466,000,000 acres, of which there is improved 
189,000,000, say eight per cent., and only twenty per 
cent. is in farms of any kind. While this fractional 
portion of our territory only is employed, the agri- 
cultural products of 1869, as appears by the census, 
yee 92,445,000,000—a sum equal to the national 

ebt. 


This is the country to which we welcome 

all from every clime ; and the above shows the 

| reat extent and resources of this country. 
There is a farm of eighty acres of land for 


Hill. 


What has been given | 
will suffice, I trust, to convince the most | 


fills the | 


turing and other districts of the United Kingdom, | 
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|| every one, free to all, without money and with- 
out price, who will settle on it under the home- 
stead laws of the United States. The masses 
|| of the American people are the best fed, the 
|| best clothed, the ied educated, and the most 
comfortable in their homes of any people on 
the face of the earth, and they invite the peo- 
ple of other nations to come and partake with 
them in the enjoyment of these blessings. 
This country should encourage immigration in 
order to fill up our vast States and ‘Territories, 
and build up the waste places yet undeveloped. 
Protection stimulates immigration, and this 
policy continued will help materially to popu- 
| late the country. 

Protection has added untold wealth to the 
people of this country. The great growth and 
rapid progress of our country the past few 
years, the building of the numerous railroads, 
employing so many thousands of hands in the 
building and running them, may in most part 
be attributed to the protective policy of the 
Government, in making us a prosperous and 
wealthy people. Oneof the greatest evidences 
of the wealth and prosperity of our country 
under the system of protection is to be found 
in the great increase of the number of savings’ 
|| banks and deposits in them the last few yea:s. 
These are the places where the working people 
deposit their savings. ‘They indicate the pros- 
perity of the laboring ciasses. 

In Massachusetts, in 1861-62, the savings 
banks numbered ninety-three, with 248,900 
depositors and $50,403,674 of deposits, being 
an average of $202 50 to each depositor. In 
1869-70 they had increased in number to one 
hundred and thirty-one, with 431,769 depos- 
itors and $112,119,016 of deposits, averaging 
$259 67 to each depositor. 

In the State of New York, in 1861-62, the 
depositors in such institutions numbered 242,- 
945, with $51,861,848 of deposits, being an 
average of $213 to each individual; and in 
the year 1870 the number of depositors had 
increased to 651,474, and the deposits to 
$194,360,217, or $298 to each depositor. This 
aggregate and pro rata gain shows the steadily 
increasing wealth and prosperity of the coun- 
try under the fostering impulses of the pro- 
tective system. 

These workingmen have on deposit now 
about $400,000,000 in the savings’ banks of 
the country. 

Protection has also made prosperous the 
farmer and tillers of the soil, which, by the 
ready marketafforded them by home consump- 
tion of their products, has tended greatly to 
| benefit the agricultural interests of the country. 
| It has been well said, the prosperity of the 
American farmer always must depend on the 
steady employment of the American miner, 
artisan, and laborer, at such wages as will 
enable them and their families to be free con- 
sumers of the productions of the field, orchard, 
and dairy. With the clear perception of this 
truth, that at least in the United States the 
prosperity of the farmer is dependent on that 
of the manufacturer, and the prosperity cf the 
manufacturer equally dependent on that of the 
farmer; that in this there is no conflict, but an 
absolute harmony of interests between them 
applicable to this subject, I quote from the 
speech of Hon. Alexander G. Cattell, delivered 
in the United States Senate on the 22d Jan- 
| uary, 1867. He remarked: 
| 








‘But, Mr. President, the harmony of interests 
which exists between agriculture and manufactures, 
and the truth of the position L have taken, are clearly 
shown by actual results. I am sure the Senate will 
excuse me if I draw an illustration from personal 

| Observation in my own mercantile life. Twenty 
| years ago last autumn I embarked in the trade in 
breadstuffa in the city of Philadelphia. Atthat time, 
|| and for some succeeding years, the entire volume of 
|| my business was made up of consignments of agri- 
cultural products from the valleys of the Susque- 
|| hanna, the Juniata, and the Lehigh. Ihave not the 
|| figures at command, but I am sure I speak within 
|| bounds when I say that my own house and the four 


| 
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or five others doing business from the same points 


must have received from this quarter 4,000,000 to | 


6,000,000 bushels of cereals per annum. Philadelphia 
ig still the natural market for the surplus product 
of thie territory, but for some years past there have 
not been consignments enough received from that 
entire section to realize commissions sufficient to 
pay the salary of a receiving clerk. 

** Do you ask, has production fallen off? I answer 
no. On the contrary, it has increased, but the whole 
line of these valleys has been dotted with furnaces 
and forges and rolling-mills and saw-mills and fac- 
tories and workshops, filled with operatives, and the 
consumer af ensitatoral products has been brought 
to the farmer’s doors. He now finds a readier market 
for hie products at home at prices equal to those rul- 
ing on the sea-board, of which he avails bimself 
and thus saves all the cost of transportation and 
factorage, equal at average prices to about twenty 
per cent. Nay, more, sir, my own firm has frequently 
within the past few years sold and shipped to the 
millers in one of these valleys, that in which the 
iron interest has been most developed, the Lehigh, 
wheat drawn from Michigan, Lilinois, Wisconsin, 
and Lowa to supply the deficiency in the consump- 
tive want. And these products of the prairies of the 
W est were sold, too, at a price far in excess of what 
could have been realized by exportation to any 
country on the face of the globe. As a consequence 
of this state of things land has risen in value through 
alt this section, and farms that could have been 
bought fifteen or twenty years ago at $40 or $50 per 
acre are now salable at $150 or $200 per acre. 
Villages have grown to be towns, and towns have 
grown to be cities, agriculture and manufactures 
have clasped hands and prosperity reigns.’’ 


Bearing on this subject I quote from a letter 
of General Jackson when he was in the United 
States Senate. He wroteto Dr. Coleman, dated 
April 26, 1824. It is short and to the point: 


** Where hasthe American farmer a market for his 
surplus products? Except for cotton he has neither 
a foreign nor a home market. Does not this clearly 
prove that when there is no market either at home 
or abroad, that there is too much labor employed in 
agriculture, and that the channels of laborshould be 
multiplied? Common sense points out at once the 
remedy. Draw from agriculture the superabundant 
labor, employ it in mechanism and manufactures, 
thereby creating a home market for your breadstuffs 
and distributing labor to a most profitable account, 
and benefits to the country will result. Take from 
agriculture in the United States six hundred thou- 
sand men, women, and children, and you at once give 
a home market for more breadstuffs than all Europe 
now furnishes us. In short, sir, we have been too. 
long subject to the policy of the British merchants. 
lt is time we should become a little more American- 
ized, and instead of feeding the paupers and laborers 
of Europe, feed our own, or else in a short time, by 
continuing our present policy, we shall all be paupers 
ourselves. Lt is therefore my opinion that a careful 
tariff is much wanted to pay our national debt, and 
afford us the means of that defense within ourselves 
on which the safety and liberty of our country 
depend, and last though not least, give a proper 
distribution to our labor, which must prove bene- 
ficial to the happiness, independence, and wealth 
of the community.’’ 


Mr. Hewett, the commissioner to the Paris 
Exposition in 1867, in his report, speaking of 
the iron business as relating to the agricul- 
tural interest, says: 


** The decision of this question is mainly of inter- 
est to the working classes themselves, and to the 
great body of the farmers, because if the iron busi- 
ness is abandoned for the present in the United 
States, the labor now employed in it mustin the main 
take to the soil, and a larger yield of agrieultural 
products be insured. Thesurplus so produced must 
seek its market on the open marts of the world, and 
the mouths that would have been fed on this side 
of the Atlantic will simply be fed elsewhere, although 
not so abundantly and so generously. But it must 
be remembered that whatever may be the price of 
bread in Europe at the works where the iron will be 
made, would be the price which thesame operatives 
could afford to pay if the iron-works had been placed 
where the grain is grown, and that the cost of trans- 
portation thence is just so much deducted from the 
price which the farmer would have received if the 
grain had been consumed at home.” 


Under the free trade-tariff of 1846, when 
the ‘‘whole manufacturing interest of the 
country was prostrated, while the families of 
thousands of unemployed workmen in our 
great cities were in want of food, Illinois 
farmers found in corn, for which there was no 
market, the cheapest fuel they could obtain, 
though their fields were underlaid by an inex- 
haustible deposit of coal. Capital invested 
in factories, furnaces, forges, rolling-mills, 
and machinery was idle and unproductive, 
and there was but a limited home market for 
cotton or wool.”’ 

A new source of profit 40 the agricultural 
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interest has sprung up in the last few years, 
as connected with the manufacturer. I quote 


the following extract from the Agricultural 
report of February: 


**Mr. Hoag, a California silk culturist, states that 


| he has cleared above all expenses $3,500 from the 
| mulberry product of three and a half acres. The 


labor and other expenses amounted to $472. Even 
last year, a bad one for worms, $796 clear profit was 


realized per acre, allowing $3 50 per ounce for the | 
| eggs, which are always marketable on the ground 


for cash, European agents seeking them with eager- 
ness. Mr. Hoag thinks Europe will give a steady 
market for $2,000,000 worth of eggs per year, and that 
California can monopolize it.’’ 

I hold, therefore, the farmer is as much 
interested in the cause of protection as is 
the manufacturer and the laborer. 

The free-traders of Europe are glad enough 
to sell all the goods they can to the United 


| States, and desire much to have this market 
| for their manafactured articles; but how is it 
| when they want to purchase produce; do they 


come here for it? Notthey. I have seen it 


| stated that they bought $32,000,000 worth of 
_wheat last year, and only $8,000,000 of it in 


the United States. They bought $8,000,000 
worth of corn, and only a few thousand dol- 
lars of it in the United States. This is not 
very encouraging to cultivators of the soil, 
who raise their products with the expectation 
of finding a quick and ready sale abroad, No, 
they must look for a home market and for home 
consumption if they desire to make quick sales 
and get good prices for their products. 

Mr. Speaker, | have endeavored in the time 
allotted me, hurriedly to present some of my 
views in regard to the tariff, and though [ 
have said much in regard to the industries of 
my district, and the State of New Jersey, yet 
I wish to be understood. I am not here with 
any selfish motives to ask for class legisla- 
tion, or for the benefit of any particular indus- 
try, but to legislate for protection to all indus- 
tries of the country that have to compete with 
foreign manufacture and their cheap labor. I 
want our mechanics and workingmen, whonow 
have plenty of work, good wages, comfortable 
homes, well-furnished tables, and schools where 
they can éducate their children, to remain in 
the enjoyment of these blessings. I hold, 
therefore, to continue them we must maintain 
our system Of protection. Never was the coun- 


| try more prosperous than during the last few 
| years, and we should let well enough alone. 


It is the duty of the Government to sustain 


| the wages of labor, protect their interests, 


and we shall then continue asa prosperous and 
happy people, for labor is the great source of 
wealth to the nation. Our system of protec- 
tion is reacting for good on the laboring classes 
of England by helping to raise wages, which 
Iam informed has taken place in some parts 
of that country. 

1 hope, Mr. Speaker, that there will be no 


| unnecessary reduction of the tariff, but only 


such a modification in the discrimination of 
duties as will defend our manufacturing inter- 


| ests, and, as I said when I commenced to speak, 


by admitting free of duty all articles that do 
not come in competition with them, and main- 
taining the duties on manufactured articles 
that come in competition with our own in- 
dustries and are successfully produced by us. 

The reductions that have been proposed by 
some I fear would be ruinous to some in- 
terests. It is a mistaken idea some of the 
members of the House have that the profits 
of the manufacturer are large and excessive. 
In regard to the iron business I can speak 
from personal knowledge and information from 
those who own and manage one of the largest 


| iron establishments in the country, located in 


my own town. This establishment, under the 
free-trade tariff of 1857, the stockholders, after 
paying the debts of the concern, having lost 
all their investment, the establishment having 
cost from a quarter to a half million dollars, 


| 
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was sold under the hammer for a mere p 
inal sum, and the present owners have 
able only by very careful management t, = 
it in active operation, some years making in 
some years losing money; and | venture t 
say where there has been one year of oh 
there have been twoyears of little or no te 
or perhaps a small loss. Yet they cook . 


. A ben. 
efited the country for ten miles aroy na 


nd, given 


| work at their works and at the mines to man 


hands, and supported numerous household 

and furnished a good market for the product, 
of the farmers for miles around ; and the 8am 

can be said of many other manufacturing a. 
lishments. We hear much said about the great 
profits of the manufacturers, but we hear by; 
little said of losses sustained by Many of 
them, and of those that fail to succeed, | 
think it safe to say where one succeeds one or 
two fail. 

I appeal once more to the House, do no: 
reduce the duties, but foster and sustain oy; 
industries, and thereby give stability to our 
tariff laws. By so doing, capitalists will have 
confidence, and invest their funds to a greater 
extent in manufacturing, create greater demand 
for work, increase largely manufactured ari- 
cles, and benefit the consumers, 

In conclusion, I submit the following statis. 
tics of prices paid for labor in Europe ; though 
in some places a little higher now than when 
the table was compiled, yet generally about 
the same as quoted. I beg leave to submit it 
entire to the reporter, and I ask a careful 
perusal by the members of this House. | ask 
every mechanic and workingman in every dis. 
trict in New Jersey, and throughout the coun- 
try, to read, and then decide whether we shal! 
continue to foster and protect our industries 
and the labor of the country, or whether we 
shall let down and take off duties, welcome 
free traders and goods mauufactured by the 
cheap labor of Europe to our shores? | can- 
not but feel that the verdict will be, ‘‘ Hold on 
to the great principle and policy adopted by 
the Government, protection to American in: 
dustry, its manufacturers, the mechanics, and 
the workingmen.”’ 

A statement of the wages and subsistence of 
families of laborers in Europe, on page 17! 
of the monthly report of the deputy Special 
Commissioner of the Revenue, No. 4 of the 
series 1869-70, refers specially to Germany, 
and was translated and compiled from Nos. 
10-12 of the publications of the royal Prus- 
sian Statistical Broan, Berlin, 1868: 


Wages and subsistence of families of laborers in Europe. 
GERMANY. 


Lower Silesia, translated and compiled from Nos. 
10-12 of the publications of the Royal Prussian 
Statistical Bureau, Berlin, 1868, 


The regular wages of workingmen average in sum- 
mer and winter from 16.8 cents to 24 cents (gold) per 
day ; of females, from 08.4 to 14.4 cents per day, more 
nearly approaching the higherrate. During the short 
winter days workingmen receive for 8 hours’ labor 
from 10 to 14.4 cents; the females 7.2 cents; while in 
summer, for 12 to13 hours’ labor the relative wages 
are from 19.2 to 28.8 cents, and from 14.4 to 19.2 cents, 
respectively. The wages of those working in the 
royal forests are so regulated as to averiuge 24 cents 

er day for males, and 14.4cents per day for females; 
in some mountain countries the latter receive but li 
cents. 

In larger cities wages rise above these rates, tt 
cially for skilled labor, Men working on railroads 
receive in summer from 28.8 to 36 cents per day ; an 
women from 16.8 to 26.4cents. {In the larger cities 
ordinary female help in housekeeping is paid from 
24 to 26.4 cents. ae Re 

Work done by the piece or by contract is paid abou 
one third more than the customary wages. ¢ com, 
mon laborer expects in contract work from 36 to 
cepts; atrailroad work even more. hout 

hen work is scarce the wages often fall to be 
16.8 cents per day for males, and 9.6 cents for females. 

Labor is often paid by the hour, at from UL4 (0? 
cents for males, and 0.4 to 2 eents for females: 4 
cents per hour are the wages of an able field labor 
in the mountains. . sae fot 

During the summer especially, opportunitic: © 
work are offered to children, who receive frou 0. 
7.2 cents per day, and in winter about 4.8 cents, bot 

W berever the work rises above mere manual }# 
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ade or factory, the daily wages of men are | 
P a tate 48 cents, and often rise to 60cents. Miners 
ro . 


elingare frequently aid 72 cents,(one thaler ;) 
at cunt strict of Gorlitz, a brick-maker aided by his 
0 ee es 80 cents per day; in the district of | 
Se rel 2576 to $7 20 per week. Skilled work- | 
ees large experience receive from $360 to $432 | 
ee um. The wages of the molders and enamel- 
per anwyn founderies, of the locksmiths and joiners | 
“a” hine-works, in piano factories, amounttofrom | 
= ean ae 3] 08 per day; the same in manufactories 
lass silverware, watches, and hat factories, The 
highest wages paid toa very skillful joinerin a piano- 
forte factory were $12 24per week. . . 
Wages for female labor are more uniform t rough- 
out; 18 cents per day can be earned by a skillful 
hand, 24cents perday veryrarciy. 

Juvenile laborers in factories begin with wages of 
48 cents per week, for 10 hours’ work daily, and rise 
to TZcents per week. The law prohibits the employ- 
ment of children under 12 years of age; from i2tol4 
years,it aes heurs’, and from 14 to 16 years, 10 

s’ daily labor. d : 
are aaa average of daily wages is as follows: 
males, for 12 hours’ work per day, in the country, | 
19.2cents; in cities, 24 cents: harder labor, 30 cents ; 
in cities, 30cents; skilled labor, 60 cents. 

The wages of master workmen, overseers, &c., are 
not included in the above average, but are at least 

72 per annum. aee = 
olf oath to the time of work, laborers in factories 
are employed 11 to 12 hours per day, (exclusive of 
time for meals ;) where work is continued day and 
night, the hours for the day are from 6 to 12 a. m., 
andlto7p.m.; for the night, from 7 p,m. to6 a. m., 
with t hour recess; in a few districts 10 hours con- 
stitute aday’s work. In many cloth factories and 
wool spinneries, males and females work 12 to 13 
hours, and some even 16 hours per day. As an ex- 
ample,a cloth factory employs firemen and machin- 
ists 16 hours, spinners and dyers 14 hours, all others 
]2hours, exclusive of time for meals. In glass-works, 
the nature of the work requires trom 16 to 18 hours for 
melters, 13 to 15 hours for blowers; but then one 
party rests while the other works, Rye and potatoes 
form the chief food of the laboring classes. 

Savings. 

Although but few workingmen can save any por- 
tion of their earnings, still there are some who pur- 
chase alittle piece of land, a house, or a cow, and 
the latest accounts from fifteen districts in Lower 
Silesia show deposits in savings banks from house 
servants of $428,455; of apprentices and mechanical 
workmen of $124,522. No statistics of savings of fae- 
iory workers were obtained. In some factories the 
workmen have established savings banks, some of 
which have deposits of from $8,000 to $10,000. 
DETAILED STATEMENTS OF THE WAGES AND COST OF | 
LIVINGAN DIFFERENT DISTRICTS OF LOWER SILESIA. 

1. District of Bolkenhain. 

The annval expenses of a family of about 5 per- 
sons, (3 children,) belonging to the working class, 
were us follows: 








Provisions, (per day, 0.144 to 0.168,) per year.... $60 00 
SIND o.oo cioaknontughiinacenepenegencunns. i” SETI 
En adel ie maiebamammeenoeegamepepences:t Crm 
SE AL eg 1 sssamsintnteseonunsi 14 40 
SII, RINOEN NI 5555s is cueiks dodugsannsxajresteiasncse 7 20 | 
Taxes ; State 0.72; church 12;commune 36, $1 20 
School for 2 children......... pdauauer 25 
3 70 
cee on a ee Ae Se $94 66 





The expenses of a laborer’s family being 24 to 26.4 | 
cents per day, the earnings should be 28 to 30.8 cents 
per day, which the head of the family cannot earn. 

hile his earnings are from 17 to 19 cents, the wife 
earns 8 to 10 cents, and the children must help as 
s00n a8 Old enough. Miners in this district have 23 
to Yeents daily wages; factory men from 19 to 29 
cents; mechanics receive 48 to 54 cents per week, 
besides board; male house servants $17 to $30, and 


female $12 per annum, éxclusive of board and lodg- 
ng. 








2. District of Landeshut. 
Expenses of a family: 
5 In eountry. In eity. 


Rent per annum...,............ iB xcenened $5 76 $10 72 
rovisions (per week 90 cents,) 

Po a ee eee 46 80* 56 10 
Fuel and light per annuu......... 14 40 16 42 
axes, &c., per ANNUMN............0. 3 60 4 32 
Clothing, &c., per annuma.......... 8 56 10 00 
Uther expenses per annum.. ..... 7 20 8 57 





BONEN nevinechriccssnsesrecenairesvenh OO OB $106 13 


The income of laborers’ (weavers’) families does 
senerally not reach these amounts. Many are per- 
mitted to gathertheir wood from the royal! forests,and 
tpend little for clothing, which they beg from chari- 
conte neighbors. A weaver earns here from 48 to 72 
i » $land $1 50 per week; most weavers have 2 
- Min operation, and together with their wives 

ta from $1 50 to $216 per week. The average 


*arnings of weavers are given at 96 cents per week 
or about $50 per annum. 


I 3. District of Hirschberg. 
he lowest cost of living for alaborer’s family is 














* Per week, $1 08. 
42D Cona. 2p Sess.— No. 13. 











given at $64 80 to $72 per annum, of which are ex- 
pended for provisions $43 30, for clothing $17, taxes 
$3 16, tuel 33 60, rent $5, &c. In the summer the 
wages for 12 hours’ daily work, for males, are from 
15 to 39 cents; for females, 5 to 17 cents per day; in 
winter from 3to7 centsless. Amale farm hand re- 
ceives $12 to $22 per year; a boy $9 to $14; a maid- 
servant $12 to $18 per annum, witb board. 

The anrual expenses of a laborer’s family, living 
in a comfortable manner, without luxuries, would be 
nearly double the amount actually expended above. 

The following: is an estimate : 

Rent, (one room, alcove, and bed-room,)........ $8 64 
reael Banh MG r el ccccciccsstcssckeccokecisccideetsea SS 14 40 
Provisions, (breakfast, coffee; at noon, pota- 

toes, dumpling—10 eents; evening, bread, a 

little brandy—5 cents; supper, soup, bread, 

vegetables—6 cents, )..........ccccccssesdbscscsstiticncs 7500 
Clothing, (husband $6 48, wife $5 76, children 











ST 20s aoap- 7B COM; )siisrccccissccsedciccedscedccdedecee 20 16 
Tar OG MOK Kites ii ceseie even tidbclestndactieticcpeins “REO 
Schooling of-children, (2) cents per week per 

ts ae weticcis 1 dellhaaks seine eiitiei-dan wcaiaatad 3 60 
School: DOOMGs icc ccirviccscccrcwWcccrcrevccsvccdectbiclsbdelt ect 72 
To lay by for sickness, &e . 8&8 
Unforegeen ex penses.......ccccesccsssecedissoress biobodas 8 58 

ORG reseail.i. isiinkestiaint beakesou: accceoeSi4l 84 


4. District of Schinau. 


The ordinary yearly wages in addition to beard, 
paid to servants in this rural district, were as fol- 


lows: Man-servant, $14 40 to $21 60; boys, $8 64 to | 


$12 96; maid-servants, $8 64 to $17 28; children’s 
nurses, $5 76 to $12 96. 

During the harvest the daily wages for 14 hours’ 
work are as follows: Mowers, from 19.2to 28.8eents; 
laborers, (males,) from 19.2 to 24 cents; females, 
from 14.4 to 17 cents. ‘ 

In other seasons males receive for 10 hours’ daily 
labor from 14.4 to 19.2 cents and fe:ales 12 to 14.4 


cents per day; and in winter males receive 12 cents, 
and females 7.4 to 9.6 cents. A laborer in the cities | 


receives from 24 to 28.8 cents per day; the ** fellows’’ 
(journeymen) of trades receive trom 60 cents to $1 20 
per week, and board. ; 

laborer’s family of 5 persons requires for its 
subsistence during the year the following amount: 
For provisions, $72 to-$85 72; rent of 1 room and3 
bedrooms, $4 32; clothing, &c., $10 80; fuel, &c., 
$3 60; taxes, &c., $3 60. Total $108 04. 


5. District of Goldberg. 
The cost of living of a laborer’s family, (husband, 


wife, and two children,) in thisdistrict, isthus given: | 


Provisions, $75 60; rent, $4 32; fuel, $7 20; clothing, 
$10 02; furniture, tools, &cx 72 cents; taxes, &e., 
$2 28. Total, $100 14. In less expensive times pro- 
visions have been estimated at $20 less. 

In the rural portion men receive 21.6 cents, women 
14.4 cents for a day’s work; this average includes 
higher wages for skilled labor. 

On a farm a man-servant receives {17 20 per year, 
in addition to board &c., which may be estimated at 
$43 20; a maid-servant receives $14 40, besides board. 

Laborers in stone-quarries earn from 24 to 43.2 


cents per day; in cloth factories 1.8 to 2.2 cents per | 


hour, while the daily wages of carpenters are from 


33.6 to 38.4 cents; masons, 33.6 to 45.6 cents; roof- | 


slaters, 33.6 to 45.6. _ ; 
Shoemakers and tailors receive from 9 to 10 cents, 


besides their board and lodging, which is valued at | 


12 cents. ae 
6. District of Liéwenberg. 


The yearly expenses of a family with three chil- 
dren are estimated at from $93 60 to $108, namely: 


In city. In country. 











a cece aeh SEED ditediiernicceuss Ge OU $4 32 
Provisions, ($1 20 per week). 62 40 55 72 
BNE BBs i caiscdachocecasye<scveeeees 12 66 10 80 
TAR OE BORDON MO vce Ahencsccsecscssecrre + 0 OO 3 60 
NE ehh EE as asehos oc cscecte 12 85 12.85 
CR GY GRDOUMON casi tisasiedesoseccssccceee 08 16 5 76 

OU cciscens t:04bas i adindedlpimmesreedccet $107 87 $93 Uo 








Wages are as follows: 

Men, day laborers, from 14.4 to 23.8 cents per day; 
women 12to18 cents per day ; men with board, 9.6to 
14.4 cents per day; wonffen with board, 7.2to l2cents 
per day. From 10 to14 hours constitute a day’s labor; 
more hours and harder work secure higher wages. 

Male servants per year, $14 40 to $36, and board; 
female per year, $8 57 to $21 60, and board 

Journeymen in trades obtain the following: 


w k In cities. | In country. 
ages er week, — nn lt 
(with board and | Min- Max-| Min- | Max- 

lodging.) | imum. | imum. | imum. | imum, 

\ sey 
* One. Cents. | Cents. | Centa, 

BeBGN. Riis sicd.ic..3 pny | 32 42 72 
Wheelrights............| 54 72 42 73 
ppogmakers eS s so 3 - 

oes cacbencas tt get net 
Cabinet-makers......| 54 | 72 42 72 


7. of Gret Cityfenberg. 


_ The subsistence of a workingman’s family, consist- 
ing of man, wife, and 3 children—is thus given: 





Mr. Hill. Ho. or Reps. 
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Income. 
A mason receives 33.6 cents per day, regular work, 
32 Weeks in @ YeAr.....ccce.cccoreer sseseeeseerseeeseenre GOH OZ 
Weaving or other work, 4 months, at 48 to 60 
COMES DOF WOOK, BAP is... cidecdddssdd cteddcdeneds) +8100 


Yearly earnings of wife ...o.... 0. ccccccosescscccecees 7 20 
FORDE ii ccccicnnisievesnnenti date js Alea «. $79 72 
A day laborer receives 24 cents per day, or gl 44 
per week, regular work 40 weeks... ............. 7 60 
During the rest of the year, he and his wife 
may earn...... Ladue Miveeousbbtdcdidecbbabe bie UtbiNice cdeens 14 40 
MOCO vccssn ceocedebill hed be edbabie acdedéiadddddded ede $72 00 


==: 

A carpenter earns @ little more than a mason, his 
chances for winter labor being better. A weaver, 
working at home, makes less than the day laborer 
those in the factory earn per year $72. 

Expenses of a family, 

Rent, $8 64; clothing, $14 40, (shoes being a large 
item;) light, $1 44; fuel, $5 04; repairing tools, 72 
cents; taxes, $1 44; school for three children, $1 44. 
Total, $33 12, 

Provisions.—The meals consist of potatoes and 
bread, their means not being sufficient to allow 
meat; potatoes, 20 bushels, $10 08; bread, (6 cents 
per day,) $21 90: coffee, (chicory, 4 pounds per day,) 
$2 88; butter, (¢ pound per week,) lard, herring, salt, 
(24 cents per week,) $12 48. Total, $47 26. Aggre- 
gate expenses, $80 38. 

Note.—If the work is not regular, the demands of 
the family must be curtailed, and suffering often 





8. Distriet of Gérlitz. 
Here the condition of the laborer appears more com- 
fortable, sinee werk can be found throughout the year. 
Masons and carpenters earn 36 to 43.4 cents per 
day; railroad laborers, 26.4 to 28.8; field laborers, 
21.6 to 28.8, and females, 14.5 to 24 
The lowest expenses for a family consisting of 4 or 
5 persons are thus computed: 









ROMAIN CNN S, ooe << nnccienscntianmcnecinnnenn a ON 72 
Rent, lights, and fuel..........0......00 11 52 to 21 10 
SRINNEINLL., cn cnacnihenssnnds 13 57 to 1800 
Tools, &e... slabe vieaui 144 to 2 88 
DGIMION.... dabsb<.screchenaresecscsecbialisdlete Wee 16ers BO 

DERMIS cocbisescsa sssscuieeesD onigstahens ddiemaswapsconel 722 to 14 
ROCA i2..snsrensencresescMuasnsnceee SG a) CONE OR 


By careful inquiries it has been reliably ascer- 
tained that a family can earn from $93 60 to $144 a 
year, so that some lay up small savings. 

For the city of Girlitz the average income of a 
laborer’s family is estimated at $95 to $144 a year; 
the expenses for 4 or 5 persons, from $115 to $172 80, 
namely: 

Rent, light, and fuel...................... $22 72 to $32 15 
Clothing, &@.......... hnbaaieintiecss 14 40to 21 60 
Tools, furniture, &e. 1 44 to 5 76 








| SOOO! ... Adecs Gs0ss.ccveceseves Wastiveed worenne 432to 5 04 
Se OMIA L, cvncadicteatatestinticostobamiasien 72 00 to 108 25 
CROIDL .cssan St dcaceuseensmneaheouabtinaa ita $114 88 to $172 80 
— =— 


9. District of Glogau. 
Farm laborers’ income: 





Males: 6 weeks in harvest, at 30 cents per 
ON 0k os nes 207 i ee 9s 92 ve ee . $10 80 
14 weeks, (sowing and hay mak- 
ing,) at 24 cents per day...... 20 16 
15 weeks, fall and spring, at 18 
counts Wer Gar scarce cca 16 20 
15 weeks, winter, at 14.4 per day, 12 96 
Geert WU Sie ee Jo ae as 
Females: 6 weeks, at 12 cents per day (5 
days per week)............ 60 
14 weeks, at 9.6 cents per 
eo, A eee ee 6 72 
15 weeks, at 8.4 per day...... 6 30 
15 weeks, at 7.2 per day...... 5 40 
22 02 
TO anise tc eeeen $82 14 
= =—s 
Expenses of a family with three children: 
16 dire fiel¥* ree, at Ot 32 ................... «.. hdd $21 32 
2 eOla Weees, SCOT OO s.55 5 cci55 cecccc5 isc. ccccceaee Oe OO 
2 OIrelG ar IGy, BSD) BO riiiee cc. occ ccécscecsesjescamere 2 40 


56 
Ss 


. 
ie 
Lun 


rT 
40 


er OU a no 55 0550 222 ico pccececane onsen 
Oe oD ee eee 
24 bags potatoes, at 38.4 cents........................ 

52 pounds butter, at 19.2 cents.....................5 
183 quarts milk, at 24 cents............... cee. eee-eoeee 
Meat, (2 quarters mutton, $3 60,1 pig, $1080)... 1 
52 pounds salt, at .024,...:.. Gib Gide 45 dbdy $6 ottdtta tea ; 
FRODE, SD. Ady Nib Ble Dera ccedacss-d rsp bp one-act 
Fuel, (wood, $9 72, coal, $3 18)... 

IE AN nck sSeuncwsaduannasStboseenvs saat Re 
Taxes, and other expenses...........-..00000-ceceeseeees 


Trea wen daioin. seleensaiienaiasaamama 

== 

As, according to these statistics, a man and wifecan 

earn but $82 14 per year, a deficiency of $36 89 must 

be made up by the work of the children or by extra 
labor in thy summer, especially at harvest time, 


*1 sheffel equals 1.56 bushel, United States 
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. District of Leignitz. ~ oi Mesioei Gir PROB O Bis ccccscicicsctrctercies $88 38 Income of a family with two children: ; 
Experses o 7 a family with three children: | Viotaing— Husband averages 305 days, at 21.6¢ ae 
. x || Husband: 2 shirts, at 72 cents............... $1 44 Wife averages 250 days, at 10.4 cents. B65 8 
Provisions— : 1} 1 pair boots.. .. 2 88 Oldest child averages 60 days, at 7.2 cents.” 26 0 
Bread, } pound flour per head daily............. $26 52 || pantaloons, (3 “pairs. ‘aS ll OD ee te ee en ee ae ee 42 
Potatoes, half bag or 75 pounds per week, at WMD... ccchcccibeudbdcefictds 72 Every married workman receives: 
A a ae ealings 9 36 I eitthctevsncdabdnansdcssiascoun 72 Ee NE iin co ret ek / 
Barley. 2 shettels, NO I osc ccuacuaceaieunill 96 |} — ge OS a RRO i ie “ . Table 
Dons, 1 DROME, OF OL OB .ccecceccoececnsecceee.ocooce oooeee 1 08 || 5 76 | Sehoffels burley..........0.-sscscesssoneeccssorece, 19 
Bui aS 1 to 14 pound per. ‘week, mM = \| Wife: 2 chemises...................-$1 44 PE AMSIAE OREO isis csvs Aen vvirsttsevesediseieinticges l 10s 
nt yet ar, at eens. i ‘oe BI ; pair Speeentenhsilevtaei 1 20 fen “. — 
il quarts daily, at 4 cents.. Pia nitechinatieniccail 2 4 »% 
Meat, I swine for atoning. or 1 pound 5 per ia | Onild r “* . — i veep oo a patch of land 10 bags pota- 
weok.... 5 56 | ildren: 2shirts,at 36centseac $2 16 16 TT g E008: VLMOR At.....-----rrs00 ee entsas tenets cesses srs sseeey 2 
Salt, 4 pound pe Tr wee ek, at 2.4 cents. 1 235} pairs shoes 16 fi cnere work through the year ryeor # Raciey, 3 6 
Coffe ©, CHICCOTY, BUGAL........+00 +00 Beeseeee 4 32 | GRACING cicecscedshinns For a fat pig.. s detsaden - 8 Of 
W heat ilour for cake on iid. 1 32 Pp Ore ee er - 5% 
Beer.. 9) || Soap for washing.............000 scenes ‘ : — 
Rent, for a room, @ gartet-room and small 1] 18 72 ictal aR aise csint sessed ss hescheictie $199 % a 
apace, per annum. 7 20 || Tools, for repair of... 1 43 ec Accor 
Light, oil from 26 to 39 wecks, i to i pound at 6 Taxes—income,7 72¢ ents; ‘communal, “384 cents; 5 J 2 aie Artifi 
ES SSRIS agate ces Sac OE ENS 2 34 | school, including books, $2.556......... ahve 3 6) | In the city of Liegnitz the average €Xpense Baker 
Fuel, during six winter months 20 cents, sum- ] —— | of a laborer’s family is estimated at $141 8 pe Barbe 
ee Se ae 8001! Total CUI... icntatsinsntnesinmmeuie an Ww See Barre 
7 . . . . * . Buske 
Table showing the rates of wages paid for factory and other labor in Lower Silesia during the year 1868. = 
elt-t 
(Rates expressed in cents, (gold,) United States.] Bless 
SSO OOOO —— ee on 
Wages per day. Wages per day. ee 
Branches and occupations, ©. |~-———————>— PO re Branches and occupations. rst pete abs rush 
| . . Suteh 
| Males. Females. Children. Males. Females. Children, Sette 
- = arcing: iittala incite eihicianalilnaadiaietitie = lee Cabin 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 











{From report of Chamber of Commerce of Chemnitz for 1868.] 
SAXONY. 
Table showing the average weekly wages of labor paid in the district of Chemnitz, Saxony, in the respective years 1860 and 1864 to 1868. (Rates 


expressed in United States gold values. ) 
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Ho, or Reps. 


Virginia Politics. 


HON. J. H. PLATT, 
O¥ VIRGINIA, 


SPEECH OF 


In THE House or RePrResentaTives, 
April 6, 1872. 


The House having met for debate asin Committee || 


of the Whole on the state of the Union— 

Mr. PLATT said: 

Mr. Speaker: On the 6th of March, the 
House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the deficiency bill, my colleague from the fifth 
district of Virginia moved to strike, out the 
section appropriating $1,000,000 for expenses 
of United States courts, and supported his 
proposed amendment by remarks in which he 
charged that under cover of the beneficent laws 
passed by a loyal Congress for the protection 
of voters, intimidation and persecution were 
being used by the Radical party to deprive 
citizens of Virginia of the right to freely exer- 
cise the privilege of voting, and that not an 
election passed in the State without some of 
its best citizens being persecuted, not pros- 
ecuted, ynder the provisions of this aet. 

Sir, the old fable of the wolf and the lamb 
is familiar to us all,” That instance is more 
than paralleled when a Virginia Democrat 
charges here or elsewhere that the Repab- 
licans of Virginia are guilty of using intim- 
idation to prevent Democrats from voting as 
their consciences may dictate. I could not 
permit his remarks to pass unchallenged, and 
in the five minutes I was under the rules per- 
mitted to occupy I endeavored io shew that 
his charges Against the party of which Lam a 
member were unfounded and unsupported by 
facts, but that on the contrary the Democratic 
party of Virginia had been guilty of fraud, in- 
timidation, and wrong in their efforts to gain 
and retain political power inthe State, men- 
tioning such instancés as occurred to me at 
the moment and were familiar to me from 
personal knowledge, or acquired from other 
soufces and believed by me to be true. 

No reply was made to my remarks at the 
time, but on the 16th of March following, 
my colleague from the seventh district of 
Virginia obtained permission to print some 
remarks, which appeared in the Globe of the 
17th, and the publication of which has, in my 
opinion, rendered it necessary that I should on 
this occasion—the first since the publication 
of his remarks when I have been able to 
obtain the floor—present the evidence upon 
which | based my previous statements, and 
show the House that the charges made by me 
jn my remarks on the 6th of March last were 


fully warranted and justified by the facts. It} 


is an old saying that when one shoots into a 
flock of ducks the hurt birds flutter. Judging 
from the commotion in the Virginia Democ- 
racy as evinced by the comments. of the 


Democratic papers of the State, the speech | 


of my colleague, and the letters of his cor 
respondents, the chanee shot made by me 
in my previous remarks struck a sore spot 
in his party; and in order to prejudice the 
people of Virginia and weaken any impres- 
sion 1 might otherwise haye made upon 
them, I have been charged with attacking the 
people of Virginia and slandering them from 
my place in the Congress of the United States. 
I indignantly deny this charge. The-people 
of Virginia are my people as mnuch as they are 
my colleague’s. I yield to no Representative 
my State has in either branch of Congress in 
my devotion to and love for my State and its 
people, nor.in the zeal I have shown, and 
which, so long as I have the honor to occupy 
my present position, I shall continue to show 
for her every interest. I stand here just as 
math entitled to speak for her people as any 
of my associates, 
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' ation of my record as a Representative since 


|| the people of the second district first sent me 


|. here, and challenge any man to point out one 
| instance where | have failed in an earnest, 
| painstaking fidelity to the interests of my peo- 
ple, or a conscientious performance of the 

duties properly pertaining to my position. I 
| have made no charge against the people of 
| Virginia; I have none to make; but I have 
| made charges against the Democratic party of 

Virginia, and I now reiterate and reaflirm all 
| the charges against that corrupt, unscrupulous, 
| cowardly party of false pretenses, that I have 
| ever made, and declare my earnest conviction 
that not one hundredth part of the atrocities 
and villainies it has perpetrated in Virginia 
will ever be brought to light until the guilty 
actors are arraigned before that great judgment 


j . 
| seat to which we must all come at last, and 


| made to answer there for their crimes. 

My colleague bas selected from my previous 

| remarks the portions to which he specially 

excepts, and which he commenced seeking 

evidence to refute as early as the 7th of March. 
As he bas chosen to make them a test of the 


|| correctness of my statements, I accept his 


| challenge, and will standor fallin the judg- 
meut of this House as I succeed or fail in sus- 
| taining my previous charges, even giving the 
evidence_he adduees in the form of letters from 
the mayor of Richmond .and the gentleman 
who represents the city of Norfolk in the Vir- 
ginia senate the same force given te the sworn 
statements I shall adduce in support of my 
charges against the Democracy, e quotes 
me as follows: 


“And I do say further, that the party which is 
| represented on this floor by the gentleman who has 
just spoken, having had the control of the State ‘of 
Virginia, have by their aets in every possible way 
| except by an organized Ku Klux system, intimidated 
' 





voters and kept them from exercising the rights 
| which the laws of this country declared they should 
| bave.” * * * 7 * * * * 
‘**I wish.to call the attention of the committee to 
an act passed by the Legislature of Virginia only a 
few weeks ago, and I challenge the history of this or 
any other country to produce a parallel to it. In 
the city of Norfolk, in my district, there is a con- 
| siderable Republican majority, but by an unholy 
| gerrymandering, the Legislature have thrown all the 
| Republican majority into one part of the city 


( th 80 
that the common eouncil is equally divided. We 


have in the council six Republicans and six Demo- 
| crats. Of course, in these circumstances, nothing 
| could be done. Everything was at a deadloek. 
There were Republican officers selected by the pre- 
| vious Republican council and by the people. ell, 
| what did the Legislature of Virginia do? They 
| passed a law giving one of the men in the council 
two votes, so that by one vote he could produce a tie 
and then give a casting and deciding vote; and to- 
day we have presented the spectacle of six men with 
seven votes—a state of things produced by the Legis- 
| lature of Virginia to enable them to carry out par- 
tisan endsand to eject from office the Republicans 
elected by the people. ' 
| ** Now, let me ask the gentleman to carry his mind 
| back to the period two years ago, when in the city 
| of Richmond G. W. Chahoon was elected mayor. It 
was supposed by his party that they were absolutely 
certain of carrying the city; but when the ballots 
| came to be counted on the night of the election they 
found to their astonishment that the Republican 
| party had carried the oy Richmond. But what 
| did they do? Thelaw of Virginia requires that after 
| the ballots are counted they shall be put in a bex, 
' and that that box shall be carried by the officers of 
| election and deposited with the clerk of the court. 
The next morning after the election, while the offi- 
cer of election of one of the wards was proceeding 
with the box containing the ballots to deposit them 
| with the clerk of the court, hé was attacked in broad 
| daylight in the streets of Richmond by men in dis- 
guise, the box taken, and its contents scattered to 
the winds. 

‘And although the result of the election was on 
record, signed by every oflicer of élection, the judges 
of election, when they came to make the count, threw 
out the votes of that ward on the ground that the law 
had not been complied with, because the votes had 
not been deposited with the clerk of the court. And 
the gentleman's party to-day, as the fruit of that 
villainy, are holding in defiance of the majority of 
the votersof Richmond all the offices of that city. 
They do so in consequence of that violation of law 
and justice committed in broad daylight in the city 
of Richmond, and for which no living man has ever 
been punished in any way or manner.”’ 

7 + + * = 2 


“ Now, I charge that all over Virginia, at every 
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a 
| I invite @ scrutinizing, searching examin- 


election held there since the war, sinee the Dass 
of the reconstruction acts, these things hav. ™** 
curred. What do you see to-day in the ae 
Norfolk? Whenever an election occurs there of 
defiance of a law which says there shall be no dj a _ 
tion, they have two ballot-boxes, one for the ms on 
men and one for the colored men. The lone 
officers take fifteen minutes or half an hour to take 
the vote of a colored man, while a white may =. : 
in thirty seconds. At every election in Norfolk wes 
in Richmond when the polls close there are Land 
dreds of colored men standing on the street whe 
have been deprived of the right to vote by the action 
of the officers of the election delaying them jp that 
way.’ 


I was compelled to leave the city on the 
same evening on which I made these remark, 
and was unable to correct them before their 

ublication in the Globe, and I was reported 
incorrectly in two particulars. First, the word 
Norfolk in the second paragraph should be 
Portsmouth. This my colleague should hays 
been familiar enough with affairs in Virginig 
to have known. Secondly, I did not intend 
say or to be understood as saying that all col. 
ored men were delayed fifteen minutes or half 
an hour in voting; but that this was done jy 
many instances needlessly, and forthe purpose 
of delaying and preventing the deposit of 
Republican votes. With these corrections, | 
now, with a full knowledge of the responsibility 
I assume, reiterate the charges made in the 
extract I have just read, and declare on my 
honor as a man and my responsibility as 4 
Representative that I believe they are true, 
and that they not only do not exaggerate, but 
that they fail to convey any adequate idea of 
the enormities and crimes committed by the 
Democratic party in Virginia. 

The very evidence adduced by my colleague 
proves their truth, and I am astonished that 
he failed to see in reading the letters of his 
correspondents how clearly they corroborated 
my statements in the most important particu- 
lars. My colleague says in relation to the 
extracts from my former remarks given above: 


**Mr. Braxton. It will be observed that the fore- 
oing extracts contain charges against the city of 
Norfolk, the city of Kichmond, the Legislature of 
Virginia, and the Conservative party throughout 
the entire State. It is charged first in regard to the 
Legislature of Virginia, that there were six Repub- 
heans and six Democrats in the council of Norfolk 
city; and that the Virginia Legislature passed a law 
giving one man two votes, one to produce a tie, the 
second to be used as a casting and deciding vote; 
second, that the judges of election in Norfolk take 
trom fifteen minutes to half an hour to vote a negro, 
and only thirty seconds to vote a white man. In 
reply to these charges I ask permission to have read 
the following letter received on Thursday last from 
Colonel Walter H. Taylor, the present senator from 
Norfolk city in the Virginia Legislature. 
“The Clerk read as follows: 
Ricumonp, Vireinia, March 13, 1872. 
Dear Siz: I have but this moment returned to 
Richmond after an absence of several days, and find 
your two letters of the 7th and 12th instant. This 
will explain why you have not sooner had an answer. 
In regard to the matter first mentioned: the coun- 
cil of the city of Portsmouth consists of twelve mem- 
bers, six from each of two wards. One ward sent 
Conservative and the other Republican members, 
so that the council stood six to six. For along time 
no organization could be effected. No president nor 
clerk could be elected, and, indeed, nothing at all 
done which was calculated. to draw party lines. 
Finally a compromise was made; it was agreed that 
the Conservatives should have the presiding officer, 
and the Republicans the clerk, (the latter a paying 
office, the former not.) The next difficulty arose 
when the council proceeded to elect certain munl 
cipal officers, collectors, &c. It was impossible, of 
course, to agree on any one man. Six would vote 
for the Conservative and six for the Radical nom- 
inee. If one of the Radical members happened 
be sick, the remaining five absented themselves, o- 
reventing a quorum, and producing 2 dead-lock. 
oder the circumstances, a bill was introduced 1 
the Legislature and passed, granting the presiding 
officer, in the event of a tie, the right to give the — 
ing vote, he, of course, voting as a member besides. 
n regard to the second matter mentioned, I ew 
only say Ido not believe what is asserted. [t may 
that colored men are sometimes too late to vote; ‘ : 
the game may be said of white voters ; but that , e 
you say Mr. Piarr asserts is the general rule’ 
practice, 1 am not prepared toadmit. I am one s 
such was the case | would be cognizant of Ge: - 
whereas I have ro good reason whatever to be a 
for a moment that the assertion could nocne 
by the facts; but, on the other hand, Iam convine 
from my own limited observation, and moro ©? 
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what I am told by others better posted, 

» unreasonable delay whatever is made in 
= —s of a negro Offering to vote. To this there 
eae exceptions, but of such exceptions I am not 


informed. W. H. TAYLOR. 


Very truly, yours, t 
Hon. E. M. BraxTON, Washington, D. C. 


0“ axton. I have no comments to make on 
aed Bes letter. [t speaks for itself; it speaks 

the people of Norfolk; and clearly shows that 
ee colleague was inaccurately informed as to the 
pe of the Virginia Legislature of which he com- 
plains and criticises. k 

“Now, Mr. Speaker, as to the charges against the 
Conservatives of the city of Richmond, what are 
they? First, they are charged with destroying one 
ifthe ballot-boxes at an election held for mayor in 
that city, when G. W. Chahoon was the Republican 
candidate. Second, that the judges of election take 
from fifteen minutes to half an hour to vote a negro, 
and only thirty seconds to vote a white man, and 
that hundreds of negroes are deprived of the oppor- 
tunity of voting by the delay. In reply to these 
charges I ask that the following communication 
he read, written by a gentleman of high standing and 
unquestionable integrity, who resides in the city of 
Richmond, and therefore has better opportunity 
than my colleague (Mr. PLarr] or myself of knowing 
‘what occurs at elections held in that city.’ 

“The Clerk read as follows: 


Orrick OF THE Mayor, 
RicuMonD, VirGinta, March 9, 1872. 


My Dear Sir: Your note of yesterday, asking the 
facta relative to the facilitiesallowed to the respect- 
ive colors in our city elections, and the amount of 
colored voters who are kept from the exercise of 
the elective franchise by the officers of election, was 
received this morning. I have made the necessary 
exawination of official returns, and assure you that 
they completely refute the charges of unfairness 
and official terrorism. I might furnish you with 
the returns of every election held since the war, 
but it would needlessly incumber this note, with- 
out, in the slightest degree, varying the result, I 
select, therefore, the first and last election in which 
respectable people have generally participated in 
Richmond since the war—the election of 1869, held 
under the auspices of General Canby, and the gen- 
eral election of last fall. I quote from the official 
return of Canby as to the first, and from the elec- 
tion returns in my Office as to the last: 


The registered white vote in 1869, in Richmond, 


cially from 





WAS. prsccsecoresenserepencecsssooceceeoenes sess, seescsseescerer sreesed pOOL 

The registered black vote in 1869,in Richmond, 
White majority.............. suet ibagsanmasasddh (piers axkate 292 
Thenember of white votes ¢ast; wasi................. 6,362 
The number of black votes cast, WAS..............-...0,998 
We OUI ia mocdocctcceccctecesVoaiccetoorectttes 364 
= 


In other words, the difference between the white 
registered majority and the white voting majority 
was 72, in an aggregate vote cast of 12,360. This 
election was held under Federal bayonets. 

In the last election, November, 1871, the total regis- 

tered white vote WaS.........c.cccceecceeseeee 7,021 
The total registered black vote Wab..................6 5,894 


White registered majority..............ccccseeeceeeee eee 1,127 


The total Conservative vote cast at that election, 
which is very nearly the 1aeasure of the white 








cent a dt iran nena a inne Sonasemmmnsdaatecuare ane 
The total Radical vote...........0.....-.. See ee 5,2 
Conservative mMajority.............. sara aie 986 


These figures show that the voting was at least 
as free as the registration. ow, to demonstrate 
that the registration was free, compare, the total 
registered white and colored vote respectively with 
the total white and colored population, and you will 
find that the blacks register a larger vote in propor- 
tion to acuEngaie population than the whites do, 
either in Richmond or in any other city in the 

nion, [have not the census returns; but I ys f 
the investigation. This disposes of the charge o 
unfairness in this matter. You ask also what ground 
there is for the accusation thatthe election officers 
take from fifteen minutes to ‘half an hour to count 
a colored vote, while they take less than fifteen sec- 
onds to recive a white vote.. As you are aware 
whites and blacks vote at the same,place, and han 
their ballots to the same judges of election. There 
are twenty-one precincts in Richmond, and at the 
last election eleven thousand four hundred and 
sux sight votes were cast—hn average of five hun- 
dred and forty-six yotes at‘each precinct. This was 
atthe average rate of sixty yotes an hour for each 
hour of the dey at each precinct, ot a vote a minute, 
making no allowance for the long intervals of com- 

arative quiet, the time lost in cases of special chal- 
ene, the somnaee of voting in the hour that fol- 

OWs suprise, at the dinner hour, and at other times 

uring the day; nor of the rascally attempts by 

adical carpet-baggers to close strong Conservative 
by arresting their judges on false and frivolous 

j ames. You see what utter and shameless reck- 
essness of fact appears in the assertion that a quar- 
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ter, much less half an hour was occupied in receiving 
a black vote. 

Thereis not the slightest foundation for the charge 
that long lines of unvoted blacks are found at the 
precincts at the clesing of the polls deprived of their 
rights by the malfeasance of officers of election. 
The above figures of votes cast demonstrate the 
falsity of this charge; but I speak of my own knowl- 
edge when I say that this is not the case. A great 
many blacks remain around the polls after they 
close, because there aré hundreds here who have 
nothing else todo. You see them at every Joafing 
place; bundreds of them throng the eriminal court 
of this city every day, out of the same idle curiosity 
which induces them to hang around a precinct or 
follow a hand-organ; but the great majority, nearly 
all of these, have voted, or have tried to vote im- 
properly, and have failed. Very few entitled to vote 
fail of the opportunity. They come earliest and 
stay longest at the polls, there being no Texas Gov- 
ernor here to drive them home. °'There has been 
but one public accusation of this sort made in Rich- 
mond, and the arrest which followed it was made 
on affidavits which will be found to be perjuries 
wpaaaven the case, now eighteen months old, is 
ried. 

The only other inquiry of your letter refers to the 
destruction of a ballot-box. This has Occurred once 
only in this city. It was alleged, and I believe truly, 
that the return in that ballot-box would have given 
an apparent Radical majority, whereas without that 
return the commissioners gave the Conservative 
ticket the return, A Conservative judge set aside 
the return and ordered a new election, and a Con- 
servative bench of appellate judges unanimously 
sustained him. Whether a Republican Congress 
would have or would now imitate this action, you 
know perhaps better than I. 

Very respectfully, your friend, 


Hon, E. M. Braxton. 


Let me put the charges made by myself and 
the evidence my colleague brings to refute 
them side by side, and let me ask any impar- 
tial gentleman if my colleague does not prove 
my case out of the mouth of bis own witnesses. 
I said in regard to the act of the Legislature 
giving the presiding officer of the Portsmouth 
council the right to vote twice: 








A. M. KEILEY, 


Extract from remarke 

of Mr. Platt. 

“In the eity of Ports- 
mouth, in my district, 
there is a considerable 
Republican majority.” * 
* * * ““We have in the 
council six..Republicang 
and six Democrats. Of 
course under these eir- 
cumstancesnothing could 
be done, Everything was 
at a dead lock. here 
were Republican city of- 
fieers eleeved by the peo- 
ple, andthe previous Re- 
publica council. Well, 
what did the Legislature 
of Virginia‘do? ‘They 
passed a law, giving one 
of the men in the coun- 
cil two votes, so‘that by 
one vote he could pro- 
duce a tie, and thep give 
a casting and de¢iding 
vote: and to-day we have 
the spectacle presented 
of six men with seven 
votes, a state of things 
produced by the Legis- 
lature of Virgimia to en- 
able them to carry, out 
partisan ends, and_ to 
eject from office the Re- 
publicans elected by the 
people.’’ 


Extract from letter of 
Mr. Taylor. 

** The council of thecity 
of Portsmouth consists of 
twelve members, six 
from each of two wards. 
Oge ward sent Conserva- 
tive and |the other Re- 
publican members, so 
that the counci stood 
six.!to mx.) For:a long 
time. BO . Organization 
could be effected, no 
a or clerk could 

e elected, and, indeed, 
nothing at all done which 
was caleulated to draw 
party kines. Finally, ‘a 
compromise was made, 
It was agreed tbat the 
Conservatives should 
have the presiding offi- 
cer, and the Republieans 
theclerk. The next dif- 
ficulty arose when the 
council’ ‘proceeded to 
eleet certain municipal 
officers, Lt was impossi- 
ble, of course, to agree on 
any one man—six would 
vote for the Conservative 
and six for_the Radical 
nominee. If one of the 
Radical ‘members hap- 
pened to be sick, the 
remaining, five absented 
themselves, thus pre- 
venting ® quorum, ond 
producing a dead jeck. 


Under the circumstances | 


a bill was introduced in 
the Legislature and 
passed, granting the pre- 
siding officer in theevent 
of a tie the right to give 
the casting vote, he of 
course VOLIDg a8 a MeM- 
ber besides.’ 


In. view of the fact that the letter of, Mr. 


Taylor admits the charge made by me, and in || 


express terms corroborates my statement that 
by the action of the Legislature one man is | 
given two votes, the language of my colleague 
following immediately after Colonel Taylor's 
letter is at least refreshing in its simplicity. 


He says: 


*“T have no comments to make on, Colonel Tay- 


lor’s letter. 


It speaks for itself, and’clearly shows 


EE eo “ er 
aT 





that my colleague was inaceurately informed as to | 
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the action of the Legislature of which he complains 
and criticises,” 

I respectfully submit that if the English lan- 
guage has any meaning at all, then Colonel 
laylor’s letter proves beyond question that | 
was Correctly informed as to the wetion of the 
Virginia Legislature, and stated it, correctly. 
Let me eall attention to the equally satisfactory 
corroboration of my charge in relation to the 
breaking of the ballot-box in Richmond, as 
contained inthe letterof Mr. Keiley, the mayor 
of Richmond: 

[Beatract from Mr. Pratt's remarks.) 
* Phe next morning afterthe election, while the 


| officer of eleetion of one of the wards was progeed- 


ing with the box containing the ballots to deposit 
them with the clerk of the court, he was attacked 
in broad daylight in the streets of Riehmond by 
men in disguise, the hox taken and its coptents seat- 
tered to the winds.” 

(Extract from Mr. Keiley’s letter.) 

“The only other inquiry, of your letter refers to 
the destruction of a ballot-box. That has occurred 
once only in this city. It was alleged, and I believe 
truly, that the return in that ballot-box would have 
given an apparent Radical majority; whereas with- 
out that return, the commissibners gave thé Con- 
servative ticket the return.” . 

But giving my colleague and his party tha 
full benefit of the evidence he brings forward, 
and which I give entire, I shall proceed to 
show, to the best of my ability, by facts and 
evidence to which | challenge successful refu- 
tation, that I was warranted in charging the 
Democratic party of Virginia with high crimes 
and misdemeanors. I propose to take up my 
statements, which are denied by my colleague 
and his correspondents, and to discuss them in 
the order in which they were made. 

My colleagué says I have made charges 
against the city of Norfolk, the city of Ports- 
mouth, thé Legislature of Virginia, and the 
Conservative party of the eritire State of Vir- 
ginia. Ideny this. I have made no charges 
against the cities named. 1 do make charges 
against the Democractic party of those: cities, 
and they are all true; and | make charges 
against the Democratic majority in the Legis- 
fature of Virginia; and ‘against the’ entire 
Democrati¢ party of the State. 

And here let me call ‘the attention of the 
Democratie associates on this floor of my 


| Democratic Virginia colleagues to the fact 


that while the latter are willing to’ associate 
with them here they are ashamed tod own at 
home the party they act'with here ; and neither 
they or their party have ever dared since the 
war to comé out’ boldly and manfully and 


| acknowledge the name of Democrat, or to go 


into a single ‘election’ 6n a square, honest 
issue between Republicanism and Democracy. 
The party skulks under the name of Conserva: 
tive, and when you hear that term used you 
may understand that it meatis a man who is 
a Democrat, but is ashamed to acknowledge 
it. I desire to first exll the attention of the 
House to a brief history of the Democratic 
party in the city of Richmond since the admis- 
sion of thé State in January; 1870. 

'[ have charged that the Democratic party is 
in power to-day, and holds the offices of the 
city of Richmond ‘asa direct consequence of 
the villiany of ballot-box breaking, and the 


| partisan rulings and action of the judge of the 
| hubtings court 6fthat city, togéether'with the sub- 
| Seqnent outrage of dépriving hundreds of ‘col- 


ored men of the right to vote, and thé rascally 
gerrymander by which the city was divided 
into ‘six wards inthe manner | shal! presently 
illustrate. 1 défy°’successful contradiction to 
the statement’ | am about to make, and I ask 
the membérs of both: sides of this House to 
unile with me 4n denduncing the infamous 


series of frands which have disgraced ‘every 


man connected with them or who has profited 
by-them, which have covered with infamy the 
perty countenancing them, and ought to make 
every man who attempts to defend them blush 
with shame. 








Ho. or Reps. 
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The poi ical campaign which resulted in | evening it was discovered, to the utter con- 
the triumyh of the Democratic party of Vir- || fusion, surprise. and chagrin of ihe Democrats, 
ginia in 1869 ond the election of Gilbert C. || that the Kepublicans bal carried Richmond, 


Waiker av Governor of the State was fought 


and won under false pretenses and hy bare- | 


faced deception. A lew sore-headed and inis- 
guided Republicans bolted the regular Repub 
loan nominations, and, nominating Walker tor 
Governor, succeeded in inducing Hon. John 
lk’. Lewis to permit them the use of his name 
as a candidate for Lieutenant Governor. ‘The 
Democrats then abondoned their ticket and 
rallied to the support of the independent 
Kepublican ticket, entering the field under 
the name of true Republicans, and profes-ing 
to be better Republicans aud more earnest and 
enthusiastic supporters cf the administration 
of General Grant than the original Repub- 
licans themselves. 

Ihe State was canvassed thoroughly by 
their orators, and the people of Virginia sol- 
emily assured that the s»-called Walker party 
wus the Simon Pure Republican party, and 
much better Republicans than those who had 
hitherto c aimed the tithe. Walker himseif 
made ste nger Republican speeches than his 
opponent, Governor Wells. Lle had a diffieult 
part to perform, but he did it; he performed 
the wilheuit teat of mdimg two horses with 
more skiil than was ever exhibited outside a 
circus. He had probably read the familiar 
lines— 

** Honor and fame from no condition rise, 
Act well your part; there all the honor lies.” 

He had a difficult part to act, but he was 
equal to ut, and succeeded in making the 
Republicans of the northern States and many 
in Virgwia believe that he was a better Ke 
publican than Weils, and the Democrats that 
he was a better Democrat than Wihers, their 
abandoned candidate. I beg those Repub- 
licans who contemplate joining the Cincinuati 
movement to be warned by our fare in Vir- 
guia, and avoid committing the same mistake 
ou @ larger scale, Walker and a Democratic 
Legisiature were elected, the State was ad mii ted 
to representa ion on this floor, and the Legis 
lature convened. Une ol its first acts was the 
passage of the infamous enabling act, by which 
all the offices of the State were declared vacant, 
and the Governor authorized to fill them by 
seppointment. 

lhe object of this law was to remove every 
Republican official in the. State and replace 
them by Democrats, and it was faithtully 
eurried out by the Governor, who proved a 
poe tool in their hands, doing ali required-of 
vim gealously and without question. All the 
officials of Richmoud were Kepublicans ; with 
perhaps a Jew insignificant excepuons; they 
were all removed and Democrats appointed in 
their places, The May eleciion was approach- 
ing, it Was important to have every agency in 
ther hands, and they succeeded in getting all 
the judges and commissioners of elections, all 
the poucemen, and all the registrars, And 
Judges of the courts, nominated ou partiran 
grounds in a caucus of the Democratic wem- 
bers of the Legislature, were elected by uhut 
body in striet accordance with the caucus nom- 
iuations. 

With everything in their own hands, the 
Dewocratic party of Richwond calmly awaited 
the May election of 1870. Confident of coming 
vie ory, the day arrived, the election was held, 
a Democratic triumph announced, and the 
mig celebrated its supposed victory by torch- 
ight processieas in tbe evening, marching 
througn tbe streets of Richmond until late at 
nigh', insulting prominent Repubiicans, s:on- 
ing the custom-hoyse because it was a Gouv- 
eroment building, and indulging in otber 
Deiwoeratic eeveniricities. But they had made 
one uisiuke; they bad admiued two vigilant 
Repubiicans at each precinct to witness the 


— 





| and elected ail the city officers. 

The inteliigence spread like wild-fire and 
soon the Democratic leaders were in council. 
It was a desperate cuse; the power they sup- 

osed so secure was about to slip from their 
seth desperate remedies must be resorted 
to. ‘Jhey were equal to the occasion, and it 
was decided that the ballot-box containing the 
largest vumber of Republican votes must be 
destroyed and the Kepublican candidates, 
who had been elected by the people at an 
| election declared by the Democratic press 
of Richmond to be the fairest election ever 
held in the city, deprived of their certificates 

The plan was faithfully carred out. The 
law of Virginia requires that after the ballo's 
are counted by the election officers they shail 
be strung on a string, put in a sealed box, and 
deposited with the clerk of the hustings court. 
The box trom the third precinct of Jefferson 
ward contained the largest number of Kepub- 
lican votes, and was therefore selected for 
destruction; and on the morning after the 
election, while op his way to the court room 
to deposit the ballot-box, the officer of elec- 
tion having it in charge, and being escorted 
by a police force, was attacked in broad day- 
light in one of the public streets of Rich- 
mond by two disguised men, the box captured 
wi bout resistance, broken to pieces, and the 
ballots destroyed. 

The facts in regard to the destruction of 
this ballot-box are well known in K:chmond. 
The men coucerned in the transaciion are well 
koown. A policeman named Kagleton, who 
was one of tbe men detailed to guard the cap- 
tured box, refused to egree to swear that he 
knew nothing about it, in case of investiga- 
tion, and a few nights ufier, while walking his 
beat, was shot in the back by a hired assassin. 
The names of the men who committed this 
outrage on the ballot box are well known 
in Richmond; but so far as f know or can 
asceriain no attempt bas ever been made 
to arrest or panish them. One of the most 
notorious ruffans in Richmond publicly 
| threaieued to expose the parties concerned 
uniess he was taken care of, aed was almost 
immediately appointed to a lucrative position 
under the city government. 

Although the ballots themselves had been 
des! royed, the }01l-books containing acer ificate 
of the result of the count remained, and there 
was thus presented to the commissioners of 
election the certificate of all the judges of 
election, sworn to and signed, as to the num- 
ber of votes cast fur each member. But in- 
credible as the statement may appear to hon- 
est men, itis yet a fact that the Democratic 
commissioners of eleciion tor the city of Rich- 
moud threw out the vote of the third precinct 
of Jefferson ward, on the ground that the law 
bad not been complied with, as the baliois had 
not been deposited with the clerk of the hus- 
tings court, and gave the election aud the cer- 
tifteates to the Democratic candidates. | have 
no comments to make on the closing para- 
graph of the letter of the mayor of Richmond, 
as given in my colleague’s remurks, except to 
repeat it here and to ask honorable gentlemen 
to examine it ia connection with tacts | am 
about to state aud draw their own conclusions. 
Mr, Keiley says: 

“A Conservative judge set aside the return and 
ordered a new election, and a Conservative bench 
wv upellate judges uuanimousiy sustained him. 

hether a Republican Congress would have or 
would now jmitate this actioa you know peruaps 
beter than 1.” 

I have stated that the commissioners gave 
the certificate of election to the Democrati¢ 
candidates. Mr. Keiley says a Conservative 
judge set aside this return and ordered a new 





counting of the votes, and quite late in the || election, Let us see how he did it. The 





! <= 
Republican candidates sought the only me: 

of redress in their power. They brougi: a 
before the judge of the hastings cour, i 
by law had sole jurisdic ion in the ease 
decis:on wax delaye! unul the defeated Der 
ecratic candidates had qualitied on 1 m1 
tificates of election issued to them ay 
| possession of the offices. 

Then this Conservative judge decided thay 
the election should be set aside not that th 
Lepubiicans wko were clearly entitled to rv 
offices should have them, but that a new elec. 
tion should be had, and that he would a 
men to hold the offices in the mean time. The 
defeated Democratic candidates who had ob- 
tained possession of the offices had frends ap. 
pointed who, it had been previou-ly arranged 
should vot quality. The law required them ig 
qualify within thirty days after appointment 
or the incumbents held over, and to make _: 
surance doubly sure this Conservative judge 
made these ad interim appoiutments at vight 
and before the next morning had left the Siate, 
and remained abseut until alter the thirty tale 
had expired, aud the de‘eated Democratic can. 
didates held the offices until the ensuing elec. 
tion in November, wheu with one or two ex. 
ceptions they were reé ected, their pary in 
the meun time having made arrangements to 
insure a Democratic victory; and to reuder im. 
possible a disappointment, such as they had 
experienced in May, at this election ‘every 
possible impediment was thrown in the way of 
colored men to prevent them from voting. 

I present et ask to have read from the 
Clerk’s desk extracts from the testimouy taken 
before United States Commixsioner J. W. 
Jenkins, at the preliminary hearing in the case 
of a man named Hagan, an election otticer 
at the third precinct of Jefferson ward, during 
the el-ciion of November, 1870. The Clerk 
will please read the extracts which I have 
marked, being from affidavits made by Thomas 
Hollins, esq , Hon. Rush Burgess, B W. Gulis, 
e-q., aud Hon. L. H. Chaauler, gentlemen 
widely and favorably known, and with a large 
personal acquaintance among the members of 
this House. The other extracts | will ask to 
have printed with my remarks. 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 

Extracts from testimony given under oath before Uni- 


ted States Commissvoner Jenkins, ia the Hagan 

case? 

“Thomas Hallins testified before Commissioner 
Jenkins in the Hogan case: 

** T was present at the election in Jefferson ward on 
the 8th of November, i870; was acting as a judge 
of election. I protested against receiving the re- 
turas of that precinct, because a large number of 
voters, four hundred or more, were prevented from 
voting by asking unnecessary questions by Jola 
Hagan, jr., one of the judges of election. By ask- 
ing these questions he prevented four hundred or 
more registered voters from voting, At no lime 10 
the day were there lesa than two hundred voters 
waiting to vote. In my judgment a free and full 
exercise of the elective privilege was not allowed to 
ove half of the voters of that precinct. 

_“* Michael Lanam testified in same case and same 
time: 

“ff was clerk of third precinct, Jefferson ward; 
the voting was retarded by unnecessary questions 
axked of kuown Kepublicans, white and colored, by 
Window Rogers, Benjamiv Shepard, and P. H-suth- 
erland, who took supreme control of tbe precinct. 
At no tiwe were there tess than one hundred voters 
in waiting during the day. 

* P. Nichols also testified to the conduct of the same 
persons; and also said they retarded voting by ask- 
ing improper questiots, as to the voter's exact age, 
the places they moved from, although the answers 
given compared exactly with the statement in the 
register’s bouk. 

** Rush Burgess testified : . rd 

“| was at the third voting precinet, Jefferson ward, 
about three o’c:uck; outside of the dvor there vas 
loug line of colored voters in double and triple fle, 
on one side of a trestie beveh placed in the me 
of the door; white men were on the other side; tbey 
Were permitted to vote alternately ; noticed wue ck 
ception: a colored man, after being asked 1 res 
many questions, Wassent away to point oul his bust: 
a White man was voted when he icit and whea 
came back. 

* B. W. Gillis testified : ‘ cot Jefe 

“| was present at the polls, third precinct, ave 
ferson ward, from before two o’cluck till aster 
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‘tock. My attention was called to a carpenter’s 


tweive or 
eal 
en aed and fifty feet, two or three deep, of colored 
aor The voting of the colored men was very 
yolers. 3 
anc i ) ; 
rags the time occupied to vote a single voter 
wasseven minutes. Heard gi 
ny questions that seemed to be frivolous and un- 
mijed tor. Mr, Hagan called out a few minutes 
before closing the polls that if there were any white 
veers to send them in. There were two hundred 
to two hundred and fifty colored voters waiting to 
yote when the polls closed. 


“L. H. Chandler testified : 

at was at the third precinct about two o’clock; a 
large number of colored persons were in line; there 
was no voting When I got there; they voted in two 


lines; @ railing or division was made from the cen- | 


e voting door; the whites all voted on the 
et nnd side and the colored on the left. There 
was a constable and a police officer stationed at the 
door. The manner of voting was this: one white 
man was allowed to vote, and then one colored 
man, only one being allowed to vote at the same 
time, and only one man was questioned at the same 
ie that had not voted, and there were two bun- 
dred and fifty-three or two hundred and fifty-five. 
I then counted the white men in line, and there 
were four or five; there were in all about twenty- 
fve white men in the yicinity. When the polls 
closed, there were twelve or fifteen white men there, 
and wyself and three or four others counted the 
eolored men who had not voted, and there were two 
hundred and fifty-one or two hundred and fifty- 
three; 1 am confident there were wore then than 
when 1 first counted. The voting was very slow. 


Voters were asked, ‘What street do you live on?’ | 


‘What business do you 
‘How old are you now?’ ‘How old were 


‘What is your number?’ 
fullow ?’ 


you when you registered ?’ In one instance it took | 


acolored man seven minutes to vote, in another in- 
stance three minutes. There was a manifest dispo- 
sition on the part of the commissioners to make a 
distinetion in this respect between white and col- 
ored yoters. 

“Gabriel Ford testified : 

“T voted at that precinct; there were two lines, 
white and black. I voted at half past four o’clock; 
only one or two voted after me. did not see any 
whites voting at that time; when I voted there 
were about two hundred colored voters in the line. 

“ Wilson Price iastified : 

“LT went to tne precinct at six o’clock a. m.and 
waited till nine o’ciock a. m.; returned at twelve 
poon, and remained till closing of polls; was unable 
to get achance to vote. Ifno white voters were in 
attendance, no colored voter was permitted to vote. 

“David Fraser testified: 

“JT was at this voting place from five o’clock a. m. 
till the poils closed, and could not get a chance to 
deposit my vote. I know that not less than forty 


colored men stood in line from sunrise to sunset and | 


could not vote because the managers would not 
slow them to approach the polls. I counted at the 
close of the polls two hundred and fifty-three colored 
voters in line who could not vote, besides a large 
number outside of the line. 

“G. L. Bosher testified: 
_ “Twas at the polls, third precinet, from the open- 
ing to the close; there was a large number of col- 
ored voters present with their tickets waiting to 
vote during the whole day, who failed to vote; I 
oak, judge there were between two and three 
hundred men in line after the polls closed who had 
no chance to deposit their votes; some of these men 
| know personally, and kuow that they were wait- 
ing from morning till night. 

be Robert Oliver testified : 

I stood in the line of colored voters near the door 
from sunrise till sanset, and could not get a chance 
W cast my vote, 
one colored the other white. Jobn Hagan, who 
tecmed to have entire control of the polls, would 
hot permit any colored voter to vote unless there 
Was a white voler there, thereby depriving me and a 
arge number of colored voters of the right to vote 
when there was ample time to vote them all. Three 
hundred colored voters were in Jine when the polls 
closed who were deprived of voting. 

_A. J. Terry testified : 

I was in attendance at that voting piace all day. 
Atleast two hundred and fitty colored men were in 
line ail day endeavoring to vote, and had to leave 
when the polls closed without voting. The process 
of taking the ballots from celored voters was £0 slow 
Wat it took a eolored man ten hours to advance 
‘rom the gutter to the door where the ballots were 
received, 

. SPencer Graig testified : 
. {was alegal voter of the third precinct; I was 
: the line with others from eight o’clock a. m. until 
ie closing of the pells at night, and could not get a 
chunce to vote; there were at least two hundred 
aud fifty colured voters who failed as I did.” 


Mr. PLATT. Now, Mr. Speaker, I respect- 


filly submit that I bave proved conclusively 
) 
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fifteen white men was on the right side of | 
on the left side was a line of about one | 


i, I think, by my watch, in a great many | 


Mr. llagan ask a great | 


I went out and counted the colored persons | 


There were two lines of voters, | 


was warranted in saying that hundreds 
of men had been deprived of the right to vote 
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L '| by the Democratic party in the ci Rich: | 
peneh in the center of the doorway. A line of about | y PREF. 20 e city of Rich- | 


mond, and | come now to the election of 187], | 


when these same men, with few exceptions, | 


| whom we have seen obtaining office through the 
broken ballot-box are again declared elected, 
| Fearing that they were not fully secured in 
their lease of power, authority was obtained 
| from the Legislature of Virginia to redistrict 
|| the city, which then consisted of five wards 
| evenly and fairly divided. As more effective 
| than words, I have had a diagram prepared 
showing how this was done. The sketch now 
|| being held up by the Clerk shows the city of 
| Richmond as divided into wards before the 
| gerrymander, and the sketch he now holds up 
shows the same city as divided into wards by 
| the gerrymander. Bear in mind that each 
| ward is given the same number of representa- 
| tives in the city council. The city, by the 
|| new arrangement, is divided into six wards 
instead of five as before. Nearly or quite one 
|| third of the entire city. is comprised in Jack- 
| son ward, which contains a large majority of 
the colored voters of the city, who are thus 
|| robbed of the right of representation guaran- 
| tied them by the Constitution of the United 
States and that of the State. This isa fair 
| sample of the gerrymandering process to 
| which the cities of Virginia have been sub- 
| jected by a Democratic Legislature, of the 
| gerrymander of the State in legislative dis- 
| tricts, and now of the State into congressional 
districts, the latter being considered infamous 
} by some of my Democratic colleagues, even, 
| and some of them at least are prepared to join 
| me in denouncing it. : 

I neglected to state that the Republican ean- 
didates who it is claimed were defeated at the 
November election, in 1870 are yet struggling 
in the courts in a vain endeavor to have justice 
| done them. I wanted to take up the Chaboon 
case and ventilate that chapter of Democratic 
| infamy. If my colleague thinks I shrink from 
discussing that question he is mistaken; I shall 
| be only too happy to have the apportunity. I 
| do not believe there is one honest man in Rich- 
mond who believes that George W. Chahoon 
| was guilty of the charges upon which he was 
| three times tried by infamously packed juries. 

Every decent Democrat | have ever conversed 
|| with who Knows anything about the case is 
|| open and unreserved in his denunciation of the 
viilainous conspiracy against him, and as I be- 
lieve in a just and righteous God, | believe his 
persecutors will yet be made to answer for 
| their wickedness in this case. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe I have established 
| all I have charged against the Democratic 
|| party of Richmond. Permit me to ask yoar 
attention for a few minutes while I answer 
| my colleague’s correspondent from Norfolk; 
| and the time allotted me is drawing so rapidly 
|| to an end that | must confine myself to the 
|| reading of statements furnished me by citizens 
| of Nortoik of character and standing. I send 
| to the Clerk’s desk to have read the follow- 
ing statement from John F. Dezendorf, esq., 
| and a communication received from Kepub- 
| hicans of Norfolk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


| 


| 








Norrork, Viratnta, March 30, 1872. 
Drak Siz: Your speechin Congressrelative tothe 
roscription exercised against the members of the 
Republican party in the cities and counties of this 
State, was eminently just and true, and the thanks 
of the Republicans of this city are tendered to you 
for the fearless mannerin which you have always 
exposed the wroug-doings of the Democraty porty 
of this State to the consideration of the Congress o 
the United States, ao 
At all the elections held in this city subsequent to 
the admission of the State into the Union, a separate 
voting precinct has been established for white and 
black voters, with a separate ballot-box for each. 
There is no authority for this discrimination in the 
State law, and it is a clear violation of the aet 
of Congress commonly known as the “ enforcement 
act.’’ This, coupled with the fact that the Yet 





and commissioners of election are composed (with 
two exceptions, avd they at white precincts) wholly 
of Democrats or Conservatives, which is another 
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name for the same thing, notwithstanding that 
prominent Republicans, property-owners, and meu 
in every way . above reproach have becu recom- 
mended to the judge of the corporation court of the 
city, with the request that at least one Republican 
may be appointed as judge or commissioner at each 
precinct, which request has been refused, presents 
unbounded opportunity for intimidation and fraud. 
The colored polls are beset with men who browbeat 
and intimidate the colored voters in the most out- 
rageous Manner, and are not prevented or hindered 
from so doing by the judges of election. 

The colored voters have propounded to them the 
most irrelevant and preposterous questions, put for 
the purpose of consuming the time. and confusin 
the voter; and in many instances ten, fifteen, an 
twenty minutes haze thus been consumed, and the 
voter then refused because, being contused, he has 
made a mistake of a year in his age, or ongome other 
trifling and frivolous pretense, 

Two years ago the city of Norfolk was redis- 
tricted, by order of the council, in order, as it was 
claimed, that the wards might have an equal pap- 
ulation, but in reality for partisan purposes, as the 
sequel developed. For, as soon as the redistricting 
was accomplished, a new apportionment of council- 
men was ordered, and although the population in 
each ward was now the same, the wards known to 
to be Democratic were given each eight councilmen ; 
one ward then considered doubtful was given seven, 
while the fourth ward, known to be largely Repub- 
lican, and which is popularly termed “ Africa” by 
the Democrats, was given but five members; a plain 
violation of the State constitution, which provides 
‘that representation shall be based upon popuia- 
tien ;” and the population of the wards being equal, 
they were entitled to equal representation im the 
city council, 

After this redistricting of the city a new regis- 
tration was ordered, although there was no author- 
ity _of law for the same in the statutes of the State, 
which provide that the registration lists shall be 
opened fifteen days previous to the election for re- 
vision, at which time those may be added who have 
become voters since the previous election, and trans- 
fers may be given from one voting precinct to an- 
other. But an entire new registration was ordered, 
and in consequence many Republicans, colored men, 
who were working in the swamps eutside the city, 
failed to register, and their names do not appear 
upon the new lists, and although they were duly 
registered at the first and only legal regisiration 
ever held—thgse held fifteen days previous to elec- 
tions being supplementary thereto—when they now 
apply to vote they are refused, and, at the last elec- 
tion several were sent to jail fur attempting to vote 
without being duly registered. The Stute law pro- 
vides an oath upon which a man whose vote is chal- 
lenged may vote, which, although many Democrats 
were voted upor it, was denied in many instances 
to colored Republicans, 

In consequence of the delays and intimidations to 
which the colored voters are subjected in every elec- 
tion, there have been numbers who, have not come 
to the polls at all, and many who after having stood 
at the polisallday with the ballets in their hand, 
have beem unable to vote. At the eéleciion two 
years ago this spring over two hundred colored mén 
were at the polls with the balicts in their hands 
when the polls closed without having voted: Nor 
is this proscription confined to eoto men. White 
men who dare to be Republicans are shamefully 
insulted and abused at. the polls,and maliciously 
slandered and vilified through the columns of the 
Democratic press. ! 

The most unublushing frauds have been perpetra- 
ted. At the election held in Novémber last, at the 
white precinct of the second ward in this city, ninety- 
seven more ballots were found in the ballot+box 
than were names on the poli-book, and the utmost 
partisanship was displayed in the withdrawal ef 
these fraudulant votes, in order to make the ballots 
and the books correspond. Out.of the ninety-seven 
ballots withdrawn, thirty-one were Republican, 
while the entire Republiean vote of that precinct 
is but about ninety and the Democratic is some 
five hundred. At the colored precinct in the sane 
ward voling wus carried on for some two houts 
wit bent having the ballot-bom locked or in any way 
secured, ; 

Nor does the proscription end here. Every obstacle 
is thrown in thUway of Republicans elweted to office, 
qualifying and taking! possession of the same, At 
the May election in this city in 1871 the Republicans 
elected about one half of the city officers, including 
the city collector, streetinspector, and others. The 
gentlemen elected to these positions were native 
Virginians, but they were Republicans, and conse- 
quently had to resort to the courts to gat possession 
of their offices. The bonds were increased, ond every 
obstacle thrown in the way to prevent their qualify- 
ing, and thecollector did not obtain possession of 
his office until the taxes for that pest had nearty alt 
been collected. ‘* Whenthe milk bad been extracted 
from the cocosgnut,”’ the shell was thrown to bib. 
The same thing took place in Norfolk county, where 
the county treasurer was required to give bond, in 
$100,000, an unprecedently large amount, and after 
having done so and added thereto $10,000 ov his own 
motion, he is still kept out of his office, and will huve 
to resort to the courts for oss. 

The Democratic press of the cities of this State, 
and particujarly in Norfolk, are sesne=sible tor 
the state of things that exist here. The “soci 
kukluxism,” whiok, if not as fatal to lifeas that 
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‘‘kukluxism’’ which exists in more southern lati- 
tudes, is very damaging to the interests of the city, 
State, and country. 

The facts which I have tere brought to your 
notice are abundantly capable of proof, and can 
be substantiated by affidavits of responsible parties, 
should the same be necessary. 

And in the cases of the keeper and physician of 
the almehouse, although duly elected by the people 
at an election held in accordance with the State 
laws, and in reference to which the Democratic 
party made up their ticket, inclading candidates 
for the above offices, nfter taking the advice of the 
most learned legal counsel in the city, these officers 
elected upon the Republican ticket at said election 
were, after having held the offices several months, 
throst from office on the plea that the new charter 
of the city gave the appointment to the city council, 
and Democrats were accordingly appointed to these 
positions in the place of the Republicans elected at 
u legal election, having received a large majority of 
the popular vote. 

Again thanking you in the name of the Repub- 
liean party of this city for your noble defense of 
Republicans, and your truthful statement of the 
indignities and abase to which they are subjected 
by reason of their devotion to principle, [am truly | 
yours, 


JOHN F. DEZENDORF, 


Chairman Executive Committee of Norfolk. 


Hon. James H, Piart, M. C., Second Congressional 
Diatrict of Virginia, Washington, D.C, 


District of Columbia, County of Washington, ee: | 
Be it known that John F. Dezendorf personally 
appeared before me in said District, ont being by 
me duly sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that the statements in the foregoing paper are true 

to the best of his knowledge and belief. 
Witness my hand and seal this 4th day of April, 


1872. R. H,. MARSH, 
[L. 8.) Notary Public. 


NorFro.k, March 21, 1872. 
Dear Sire: At a meeting of the National Repub- 
lican Club, heid at their rooms on the 2ist instant 
the inclosed letter was unanimously adopted, and 
the president was directed to forward you a copy, | 
which you may use as you may see proper. 
Respectfully, yours, 
JAMES H. HALL, 
President Republican Club. 
Hon. James H. Prart, M. C., Washington, District 
of Columbia. 


Norrouk, March 21, 1872. | 

We, the undersigned Republicans and citizens cf | 
Norfolk, Virginia, fully corroborate the statement’ 
made by you in the House of Representatives as 
published in the Norfolk Journal of this date, as 
true in all respects, as far as this city is concerned, | 
notwithstanding the letter read by Hon. E. M. Brax- 
Tox, M.C., of the seventh congressional district, fronr 
Hon. W. H. Taylor, of the senate of Virginia. 

We were present at the various voting precincts 
at several elections, and especially at the clection 
held on the fourth Pharsday of May, 1870 and wit- | 
nessed the abuses practiced upon the colored voters, 
and are satistied that when the polls closed at sun- | 
down at least one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
colored men had to go home without recording their 
votes for the Republican part B 9 

JAMES H. HALL, President, | 
WLLLLIAM T. BELL, Seeretary. 


The above was indorsed by the entire club, num- | 
bering sixty or more present at the time. 


Respectfully, 
WILLIAM T. BELL, Seoretary. 


Mr. PLATT. Now, sir, in regard to Ports- 
mouth, I send to the Clerk’s desk and ask to 
have read a communication froma reliable and 
well-known citizen of that city, and I vouch 
for the truth of the statement made by him. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Portsmouts, Vikcinta, March 20, 1872. 

Dear Str: By request of P. G. Thomas, mayor, 
Iwill endeavor to give you the facts asked for in | 
yours of the 18th. 

First, in relation to the murder of John Wilson. 
On the Saturday night following the election for 
members of the Legisiature, (in which the Demo- 
crats succeeded by reason of the Republicans run- | 
ning two candidates,) the Democratic party had a | 
torchlight procession, in which were a number of | 
rowdies from Norfolk and also the rough element of 
Portsmouth. They were outrageous in their be 
havior on the streets, causing even Democratic 
saloon-keepers to close their doors. After the pro- 
cession reached the court-heuse, and the speaking 
commenced, alarge number of thosecarrying torches 
caine down thestreet yelling and whooping, and dis- 
turbing the peace generally. Policeman John Wil- 
eon (who was ea gentleman in manners) approached 
them and very kindly asked them to preserve the 
peace, telling them he had no desire to arrest any 
one, but was compelled to do his duty, and hoped | 
ther would go along ani 

The party surrounded Wilson, and several raised | 











| Several 


| must say that £ 
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the ery of kill thedamned nigger. Oneof the party | 


pimced a pistol close to the back of Wilson's head 
and fired, the ball enteging back of and below the 
left ear, ranging up into the brain. He immedi- 
ately fell and expired. The crowd kicked Wilson 
after he fell; some of them also struck him with 
their torches. One young iman (Hamilton) testified 
that he got over the body of Wilson and told the 
crowd that ht (Hamilton) was a Democrat, but such 
conduct wus shameful and would bring disgrace on 
tbe party. 

Tbis foul murder took place on the principal 
street, betwéen two corner stores, with at least a 
hundred people withim one hundred feet. I heard 
of the murder shortly after it happened, and at once 
started for the scene otaction. Several friends tried 
to detain me, fearing some harm would befall me. 
L.toid them I thought there was no danger. 1 went 
up High street.and found the body of Wilson had 
been removed to the station-house, whither I pro- 
ceeded and #ent for Coroner Matthews, who impan- 
eled a jury, [ being one of them. 

The evidence identified a number of persons as 
béing present among the disturbers of the peace 
and among the crowd who committed the murder. 
arties swore they could recognize the 
person who fired the shot could they see him again, 
but that they did not know his name, but that he 
lived in Norfolk. One mn, I think, testified that 


his name was Jehnson. Warrants were issued for | 


the arrest of Thomas Flood, John Bullock, Thomas 
Finly, and Charles Brown. It was proven con- 
clusively that Flood and Bullock were in the crowd 


of peace disturbers, and also in the Democratic pro- | 


cession. 


The day after the murder Mayor Thomas received 
information that the person who fired the shot 


was identified, and that he resided in Norfolk. A 
warrant was immediately issued, and placed in the 
hands of officers Brown and Wilson, after being 
countersigned by Mayor Whitehead, of Norfolk, who 
senta Norfolk policeman to assist them. 


The oficers were followed by a crowd of Norfolk | 


firemen to the residence of the accused, when the 
Norfolk officer walked off. The rowdies and fire- 
men theh threatened the Portsmouth officers, and 
intimidated them to such an extent that they 


| returned th Portsmouth, .believing their lives in 


danger. Mayor Thomas then made a formal com- 
plaint to Mayor Whitehead, of Norfolk, who prom- 
ised to have the accused if he was to be found; but 
the bird had flown and has not been seen since, to 


my knowledge. Thefacts were plain that the Demo- | 


cratic party sympathized with the marderers; but I 
believe nine out of ten of our citi- 
zens were sorry it occurred. 

Second, at the election for members of the city 
council while the Republicans carried the city on 
the popular vote, the Democrats. carried one of the 
wards,( Jackson,)thus making a tie in the counciland 
causing a dedd-lock (I was one of the Republican 
members.) We met at)various times for some three 
months without being able to organize. Finally we 
agreed upon a compromise which gave the Demo- 
crats the president of the council, while we retained 
the clerk; city officers to remain as they were, unless 
vacancies occurred by death, malfeasance, or resig- 
nation. This was consideréd fair, and was all that 
was necessary for practical legislation. 

After some time, without agitation of the subject 
in the city, no, application or petition from any 
known source, the Legislature passed an act amend- 
ing the ¢ity éharter by making’six members of the 
council a quorum, giving the -presideit one vote to 
make a tie and another one to decide jhe question ; 
thus giving the tfrmority representation full legisla- 
tive power. 

Under the, operation eftthis act all the rules of 
the council were suspended, and six men, represent- 
ing the smallest ward in the city, refused to record 
the votes of*thé six men represénting the largest 
ward. I appealed to the president, who had been 
chosen by compromise, and 
that by his casting vote he had the power to re 


to record my vote, as a member of the city council, | 


unless I voted for a man nominated by one of the 
Democratic members; and he did so refuse to record 
my vote. The Republican ‘members were mere 
head-pieces. Their power as members were entirely 


taben: away. This, aet of injustice was so gharing | 
that [ have heard life-long Democrats denounce it ; | 
and I know of some men who have left that party | 


because of it. 


You: wiil pergeiye the action of the Legislature | 


could possibly have no-motive except the temporary 


control of the paltry pastqnage of a bankrupt city, | 


for the Democracy. they sought to remedy a 


defect in the charter they would have provided for | 


future contingencies; but they have not dene se, 
and a tie in the council hereafter would forever pre- 


vent an organization, because no party would give | 
obe man of the opposite party full legislative power | 


such as the president of the city council hus under 
this act of the Virginia Legislature, 

have tried te give you a succinct statement; 
would go more into detail did I deem it necessary. 
I am willing to make affidavit to the truth of what 
ig here stated at any time; and should you want 
information on any one point, you will either state 
it or telegraph for me to come to Washington. 


Yours, truly, JAMBS H. CLEMENTS. 
Hon. James H. Prarr, M. GC 


Mr. PLATT: And now, sir, a few words 


he decided ritually 
use 
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{| 
_ only in reply to the statements of my colleg 
in relation to his own district. He Says ; Bue 
Conservative party ia the State of Winsted PY the 
have proof as to one of the congressional district’ 
and I here say that the charge, so far as the distrigt 
that [represent is involved, is utterly unfounded 
and I believe it to be untrue as to every district 
the State. Sir, the seventh district was scoured e 
a United States commissioner and an attorney-ay. 
law after the last congressional election, [f Ww 
hunted all over before the election by white aad 
black men who were paid by the executive Repub. 
lican committee in this city to Canvass, as they 
termed it, but in fact to search up something to aus. 
tain a contest determined on weeks before the elec. 
tion for the seat that I now have; and all that coulq 
be found to sustain the charge of intimidation wag 
one poor, idiotic negro, who, when asked by the 
commissioner, ‘What is an oath ?’ answered, "Itis 
|| what you see, and what you know.’”’ 
| I find, on turning to page 26 of House Mis. 
| cellaneous Report No. 35, containing the testi. 
mony taken in the case of McKenzie vs, Bray. 
ton, that the testimony of the idiotic negro 
referred to by my colleague is there reported, 
He swears that a man named Steward Thomas 
told him at Criglersville precinct the day of 
| election that he had voted against him once, 
| and that if he did it again he must leave, or 
he (Thomas) would put a ball in him. This 
| ignorant man was certainly a legal voter, and 
|| at least had sufficient mental capacity to un- 
| derstand that voting for Mr. McKenzie was 
dangerous business at that precinct. This 
document contains other testimony, the eyi- 
dence of gentlemen of intelligence, and whose 
character for truth and veracity has never been 
assailed. My colleague seems to have for- 
| gotten those statements, when making the 
broad and sweeping declaration in regard to 
| his own district | have quoted above. 

I desire to refer to some facts shown clearly 
by the evidence as reported. I call the atten- 
tion of my colleague to the deposition of Mr. 
John J. Robinson, on page 17, who swears 
that because he advocated the Republican 
| ticket he was threatened with being mobbed; 
that he was actually attacked in the county of 
Madison, in my colleague’s district; that his 
life was imperiled. So great was the danger 
that he had to call on a peace officer for pro- 
tection, and finally flee the place to save his life. 

The testimony of Thomas Monroe, on page 
21, shows that because he was legitimately 
working in the interest of the Republican party 
he was atfacked and fired upon by his assail- 
ants, and only saved his life by flight and refuge 
in a thiek wood: 

The testimony of R. D. Beekley, on pages 
33 and 34, show that at a Republican meeting 
at the court-house of the county of Culpepper 
the most riotous proceedings were resorted to 
by the political friends of my colleague, con- 
sisting in part, in the language of deponent, 
‘*Sticks were raised, stones were thrown. 
Oliver (one of the Republican speakers) was 
yelled at with cries of ‘The damned nigger 
shall not speak here, down with the negro,’ ” 
and severe threats; and because of these pro- 
ceedings, other speakers were afraid to venture 
én the stand, Both Mr. Beekley and Mr. Oliver 
are well kuown to me personally. They are 
among the most intelligent colered men of the 
country. Gentlemanly in deportment and cbar- 
acter, po one who knows them would doubt any 
statement they would make on or off the wit: 
ness: stand. : 

The depositions of Robert Allen, C. W. 
Holland, and others, on pages 28, 29, and 
30, show that they and others who desired to 
vote ,the Republican ticket were prevented 
from so doing by the action of the partisan 
conductors of the election in failing to ope? 
the pofls as required by law, this being 4 
favorite way of preventing Republican mejor 
tits’ being giver, frequently practiced in various 
portions of the State at precincts with larg? 
| Republican majorities, ore 

This is a sin of omission for which the State 
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rovides no penalty, therefore oftener 
d to than sins of commission, bat never 
d at any point having a Democratic 


law P 
resorte 
ractice 
as to men hunting all over his district 
before the election for evidence of fraud and 
ntimidation, and evidence to use in a prede- 
termined-upon contest for his seat in this body. 
| certify that not one cent was paid to any 


one by the congressional executive committee | 
for canvassing In my colleague’s district, nor | 


was any person employed by that committee 
in any capacity or for any purpose in that dis- 
trict. As the 

am certain of the : 
ment as made by my colleague, and assure him 


that on this point at least he has been misin- | 


formed. sai 
Since the publication of my remarks on the 


ath of March I have received from many por- 
tions of Virginia letters and affidavits in regard 
to outrages by the Democratic party, which 
show that they are by no means confined to 


the localities to which I have given special | 


attentionin my remarksto-day. I have neither 
the time or the inclination to dwell further 
upon these unpleasant topics. IT should much 
prefer to praise, were it possible to do so hon- 
estly. I cheerfully testify that there are counties 
inthe State where the two parties dwell together 
inpeace and harmony, and where the members 
ofthe Democratic party show fairness and toler- 
ation. I believe the sentiment of liberality and 
toleration for differences of political opinion is 
growing and extending, and it will be a blessed 
day for Virginia when in all localities men 
shall cease to be persecuted and ostracised in 
basiness and society because of their political 
opinions. God knows how earnestly I desire 
the prosperity of my State and the happiness 
of her people, earnestly believing as I do that 
neither can be realized until perfect freedom 
of opinion is tolerated. I do most urgently 
beg all good men to unite for the purpose of 
securing it. 
that every man twenty-one years of age should 
be allowed to vote once, as his conscience 
shall dictate, unless he forfeits that right by a 
criminal act. We ask this for ourselves, and 
we will do as much to secure it to our oppo- 
nents as we will to secure it to ourselves. I[ 
have only kind feelings for my Democratic 
colleagues on this floor. They have atall times 
extended to me courteous and gentlemanly 
treatment, which I have endeavored to recipro- 
cate. Lregret that | have been forced into this 
controversy. I regret that they should deny 
or attempt to defend the crimes of the Vir- 
ginia Democracy, and believe they have been 
led into such a course by the force of evil as- 
sociations on this floor with the party that for 
so long a time denied and defended the crimes 
of the Ka Klux. I would that I could influ- 
ence them to break away from their present 
political associations and induce them to join 
the in placing our beloved State in harmony 
with the ruling party of the country, and work- 
ig with me through the only party that can 
help us to restore Virginia to the proud posi- 
tion she once held but has now lost. How can 
they stady the history of Virginia for the forty 
years she has been under the rule of Democ- 
racy and affiliate longer with a party which 
has brought our State, step by step, down the 
declining grade of poverty and ruin, until we 
ave almost found that “lowest deep, ”’ ‘de- 


picted in the impassioned language of Milton? | 


40w Can any man who loves Virginia remain 
'n @ party that has brought upon her only ruin, 
egradation, poverty, debt, and excessive tax- 
ation until it has almost ended in dishonor 


and repudiation; whose record in Virginia is | 


one long unbroken history of blundering folly 
and adherence to wrong-doing? But if they 
are hopelessly joined to their idols, as 1 fear 

are, then let them unite with me and my 


As the secretary of that committee I | 
incorrectness of that state- | 


| 


My colleague has been misinformed | 


The Republican party only ask | 





Civil Service—Mr. Havens. 


colleagues on this side of the House in our 
efforts to prevent and punish wrong-doing by 
whichever party committed. I pledge Sou 
my earnest efforts to remedy any wrongs my 
own party may commit. Let them try as 
earnestly to cause a cessation of those I have 
pointed out as existing in the party to which 
they belong, and in all questions not political 
affecting our State I am certain that in the 


in the effort to do, each, more than the other 
for the material good of the State we repre- 
sent, and for the happiness and prosperity of 
the people among whom our lot is cast and 
with whom all my interests are as intimately 
interwoven and as inseparably allied as are 
those of any citizen of the old State of which 
we are all so proud and all love so well. 





Civil Service. 
SPEECH OF HON. H. E 


OF MISSOURI, 
In tHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 6, 1872, 
The House having met as in Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union. 


Mr. HAVENS. Mr. Speaker, as the result 
of the agitation of the subject of reform in our 
civil service system, a commission authorized 
by act of Congress have prepared a series ef 


HAVENS, 


rules to govern the making of appointments, | 


which have been adopted by the President as 
his guide, and which we are asked to ratify by 
legislation, so as to make binding upon suce- 
ceeding Administrations. The change in the 
system of making appointments involved in 
these rules is so radical, and its features so 
new and novel, that it should only be accepted 
after the fullest discussion, and with the 
greatest caution. We should be sure that 
what is presented as a reform is not a revolu- 


tion backward ; that what promises to purify | 
and exalt is not a violation of fundamental | 


ideas and cherished theories, opening the way 
to evils of far vaster magnitude than those 
sought to be remedied. 

It seems to me that it cannot be successfully 
disputed that the so-called reform violates not 
only the letter of the Constitution, but the very 
spirit and leading ideas of our theory of Gov- 
ernment; that it is an innovation full of mis- 
chiefs and dangers, while it can reach only in 
small part the evils at which it is aimed. Such, 
Iam sure, will be the judgment of the country. 

Briefly stated, these rules provide that appli- 
cants for appointments shall pass a competi- 
tive examination before an examining board 
to test knowledge, ability, and general qualifi- 
cations, after having first given satisfactory 
evidence as to character, health, and age. 
Competition is to be open to all applicants, 
regardless of political, personal, or other con- 
siderations; and from those passing the 
highest examinations, not exceeding three, as 
the board may certify, the appointing power 
is to be permitted to select the officer. 

T shall first endeavor to show that this regu- 
lation is in conflict with the mode of appoint- 
ment prescribed by the Constitution. That 
instrument confers upon the President the 
power to nominate certain officers, and to 
appoint certain others without condition, lim- 
itation, or restriction. It has also authorized 
Congress to make certain inferior officers ap- 
pointable by heads of Departments and courts 
of law; and that power Congress has exer- 
cised. 





| 


The power to appoint implies the exercise 
of discretion, judgment, and will. 
power to determine who of all the people shall 
fill a given office. But upon this point I can- 
not do better than to quote the opinion of the 


future, as in the past, we shall work together | 
harmoniously, only striving to excel each other | 


It is the | 
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late Attorney General, given in response to the 
questions submitted by the civil service com- 
mission. Referring to the words ‘* choose "’ 
and ‘‘appoint,’’ as used in the Constitution, 
he says: 


“ Confining my attention, for the sake of brevity, 
to the latter word, I ask what does it mean? If to 


| appoint is merely to do aformal act; that is, merely 


| to authenticate a selection not made by the appoint- 








| head 


ing power, then there is no constitutional objection 
to the designation of officers by a competitive ex- 
amination, or any other mode of selection which 
Congress may prescribe or authorize. Butif ap- 
pointment implies an exercise of judgment and will, 
the officer must be selected according to the judg- 
ment and will of the person or body in whom the 
appointing power is vested by the Constitution, 
and a mode of selection which gives no room for 
the exercise of that judgment and will is inadmis- 
sible. If the President in appointing a marshal, if 
the Senate in appointing its Secretary, if a courtor 
of Department in appointing a clerk, must 
take the individual whom a civil service board ad- 
judge to have proved himself the fittest by the test 
of acompetitive examination, the will and judg- 
ment which determine that appointment are not the 
will and judgment of the President, of the Senate, 
of the court, or of the head of Department, but are 
the will and judgment of the civil service board, and 


| that board is virtually the appointing power. View- 


ing the appointing power conferred in the Constita- 
tion as a substantial, and not merely a nominal 
function, I cannot but believe that the judgment 
and will of the constitutional depositary of that 
ower should be exercised in every appointment. 
The power was lodged where it is because the 
makers of the Constitution, after careful considera- 
tion, thought that in no other depositaries of it 
could the judgment and the will to make proper 
appointments so certainly be found, They assigned 
it to functionaries who were expected to have an 
adequate knowledge of men and of affairs, to have 


| capacity for publi¢ business, and to feel responsible 





| power is to be restricted. 


to conscience, and to the opinion of good citizens.’’ 


The exercise of the judgment and will ee- 
sential to the power of appointment is anre- 
stricted by the terms of the Constitution. It 
is as broad and unlimited as language can 
make: it; and any transfer of the power to 
exercise that discretion and will, or any part 
of it, to any other depositary than that named 


| in the Constitution is so clearly a violation of 


that instrument that it is surprising that the 
contrary opinion is seriously insisted upon; in 
fact, lam not sure that the authors of these 
rules have declared the opposite view. They 
seem rather to have resorted to adroit and 


| ingenious contrivances to evade the constitu- 


tional intention while professing to respect ihe 
spirit and meaning of that instrument. 

Let us see if they have not imposed con- 
ditions and restrictions inconsistent with the 
exercise of that complete discretion and will 
which the Constitution has conferred. Under 
their rales the President and heads of Depart- 


| ments can appoint no one who is not a per- 


sonal applicant, no matter how much more 
worthy and competent men may be found out- 
side of the lists of active office-seekers. This 


| I regard as not only an unwarranted but an 
| unwise restriction. 


But it is not the worst. 
Of all who may apply for a given appoint- 
ment only three are to be appointable, and 
to that number the constitutional appointing 
To an advisory 
board, an authority unknown to the Consti- 
tution, is transferred the discretion of select- 
ing those three persons, thus leaving the ap- 
pointing officers named by the Constitution 
stripped of the power to exercise the appoint- 
ive judgment and will, and compelling them 
to accept the dictation of a new and independ- 
ent authority. 

The second question submitted by the com- 
missioners to the Attorney General was as 
follows: 


‘May the President, under the act by which this 
board is organized, regulate the exercise of the ap- 
pointing power now vested in the heads of Depart- 
ments, or in the courts of law, so as to restrict ap- 
pointments to a class of persons whose qualifications 
or fitness shall have been determined by an exam- 
ination instituted independent of the appointing 
power?” 


This question was answered in the affirma- 
tive. And this opinion is assumed to justif: 
the restriction we are considering. But this 
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ia a great mistake. Only by adroitly pervert- 
ing its spirit and meaning hes it been made to 
to warrant the action of the commis- 
sioners. If that opinion means anything, it 
means that the constitutional desecretion of 
the appointing power way be so restricted as 
to prohibit.the appointment of persons found 
to be incompetent, and to require it to be 
exercised within the limits of the class found 
to be competent; not within the limits of a 
portion of that class, but within the whole of 
it. If abundred applicants are found com- 
petent upon @ given examination, the appoint- 
ive discretion may be confined to that class 
of one hundred—not to three persons of that 
class. Clearly, no more than this is war- 
ranted by the opinion of the Attorney General. 
The word * class”’ 


sein 


sioners, nor could the Attorney General have 
so understood it when he responded affirm- 
atively to the question | have quoted; and 
any exercise of the appointive judgment and 


will within the limits of the class found to be | 


competent by any outside authority is an 
unconstiiutional interference with the appoint- 
ing power within the meaning of the Attorney 
General’s opinion. 

But the rules prescribed authorize the ad- 
visory board to so far monopolize the consti- 
tutional dise-etion as to choose three persons 


from the whole class of competent persons || 


who alone are to be appointable. Thus the 
appvinting power, instead of being limited to 
the class of persons found to be competent, is 
limited to three persons of that class. And 
though the judgment of the appointing officer 
may irequently point to one not found among 
the three, he will be powerless to exercise that 
judgment because a power placed above him 
has dictated o:berwise. He is thus shorn of 
the power conferred by the Constitution, and 
has litle more to do with making appoint: 
ments than to announce the will of a new and 
independent authority. And this petty duty 
seems to be lett him as a sort of pretense of 
regard for the Constitution; or rather, per- 
baps, as @ cover to conceal the extent of the 
inroad upon its authority. 

The Constitution stood directly in the way 
of the purposes of the so-called reformers, and 
their study seems to have been to discover a 
way to evade or defeat its provisions without 
seeming to intentionally override it. While 
they have succeeded in practically withdraw- 


ing the appointing power from its constitu- || 


tional lodgment, it is not so certain that they 
have made even a plausible showing of the 
authority to do so. 
their deliberations and the result of their 
labors are well calculated 
country that the commissioners themselves 


were not satisfied with the conclusions upon || 
which they acted, nor of their ability to con- | 


ceal the manifest evasion, tu s#y the least, of 
the spirit and intention of the Constitution. 
Aud it would have been tur better if they had 
suggested the amendment of that instrument, 


so as to open the way properly for what they | 
suppose to be a reform, than to have invented | 


ingenious contrivances to defeat its provisions, 
aud to seek specious arguments and plausible 


pretenses to soothe the conscience for practi- | 


cally disregarding it. 

it is, of course, not doubted, Mr. Speaker, 
that the President may make such regulations 
as he chooses to determine his judgment as to 
the propriety of appointments. Such regala- 
tions are voluntary, and he is not bound by 
them. Buta law to compel him to act upon 
the judgment.of others, regardless of his own 
op nions, would be a very different thing; ana 


it is just such a law that we are called upon to | 


evact, 
But, Mr. Speaker, if there were no question 
as to the constivationality of the new system, 


does not mean any such | 
thing as it is assumed to mean by the commis: | 


in fact, the history of | 


to couvinee the | 
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the evil results which must follow its enforce- | 
| 


has answered successfully the purposes of its | 


ment should condemn it. We shouid be slow 
to abandon a system deliberately adopted by 
the fathers, aud which for nearly a century 


authors. Underany form of civil service there 
| will be imperfections and abuses. More arbi- 
| trary and aristocratic methods than those to 
| which we have been accustomed might remedy 
| some complaints, but in a Government of the 
people, like ours, they would be attended with 
evils and dangers far greater than those re- 
moved. The so-called reform is neither less 
nor more thana retrograde movement, a stride 
| backward in the direction of the less liberal 
and generous theories of aristocratic and arbi- 
trary rule. The change for which it provides 
in the method of making appointments must 
result inevitably in the buiiding up of a class 
of professional officeholders, who will hold 
their places for life,to the practical exclusion of 
| applicants from among the people who may 
aspire to places in the Goverument service. 

While the power of removal is not directly 
affected by the rules prescribed, the opportun- 
ities for appointments are so cut off, and the 
means of obtaining them so hedged about, that 
|| those in office will virtually hold their places 
|| by life tenures. Such was the intention of 
those who devised the new system. ‘lheir 
report, which accompanies the rules, broadly 
intimates that a system of pensions ought to 
be adopted for those who, under the operation 
of their reform, are expected to grow old and 
feeble in the Government service. So earn- 
estly is this proposition presented, that it 
almost seems strange that a recommendation 
was not also made for the payment of bounties 
to self sacrificing individuals who may accept 
office at the hands of the Government. 

it is also provided that appointments to the 
higher grades of offices shall be made from 
those holding subordinate positions, thus more 
completely protecting the officeholding class, 
aud shutting out worthy men from among the 
people. No matter how peculiar may be the 
qualifications of a particular individual to take 
charge of an important office, nor how greatly 
the public interests may require his services, 
there is no power that can appoint him unless 
he is found in the ranks of the officeholding 
class. 

Under no pretense should it be made the 
business of avy class of men to rule who are 
not constantly dependent upon the people for 
their authority. hose in positions of public 
trust are never so considerate of the rights of 
the people as when they are constantly de- 
pendent upon the people s will for a continu- 
ance in their places. Independence of the 
popular voice begets insolence in oflice, cor- 
ruption, negligence, and the arbitrary use of 
power. It is inconsistent with genuine lib- 
erty and with the American idea of govern- 
ment, and ought not to be tolerated for a day. 
Lie people are not ready to consent to a sys 
tem designed to build up above themselves a 
corps of professional officeholders beyond the 
reach of their authority. They will accept no 
such civil service, even though it be presented 
in the gilded coloring of reform and prociaimed 
as a sovereign rewedy for pretended evils. 
‘They will sweep it out of existence, aud with 
it any party that. sustains it. It is a relic of 
Kuropean systems—a dangerous imitation of 

aristocratic forms which have no place in the 
| government of a free country, 

1 have already shown that a system of ex- 
aminations is to take place under the direction 
of an advisory board, to whom the discretion 
lodged by the Constitution in certain appointing 
othcers is so far transferred as to authorize them 
to coufine that discretion to three persons whom 
they may select as possessing the highest degree 
of qualiications. This regulaion is objection- 





|| able Lecause it discriminates unjustly against 
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a large and most worthy class of Citizeng, 
is proper to construe these rules in the 
the report which accompanies them, 
that we learn that no line of fitness | 
ticular duties is to be regarded, the 
of which shall determine tie Competency of 
applicants for appointment. Ouly the =f 
whd pass farthest beyond the line of iene 
and have attained the highest standard of 
qualifications, are to be deemed appoiniabjy. 
and these three are to be selected 
board. ‘he examinations relate, and 
sarily must relate, in great part to educationg| 
qualifications. And hence, under thein that 
large class of persons who have not enjoyed 
favorable opportunities for attaining a high 
standard of education will be practically ey. 
cluded from positions in the civil service, |, 
is a discrimination against the sons of the 
poor, utterly unjustifiable, and which places 
the Government in an undesirable atiituie 
toward its ciuzens. It is, however, consis. 
ent with the aristocratic theory that a class of 
men should hold office for life independent of 
the people, that that class should be selecied 
from the most wealthy and favored citizens, 

if the good of the public service required the 
perpetration of this injustice it migut be ex. 
cused; but it does not. Lhis regutation wi] 
not secure the most competent officers. The 
student fresh from some seminary or college 
will often pass with credit an examinatiyg 
which would confound many of the most sue- 
cessful and useful business men of the country, 
and yet be utterly unfit for the perfurmance of 
Official duties. The school-master or bvvk- 
worm crammed with knowledge might pass the 
most successful examination, aud yet be en- 
lirely destitute of the practical ability or expe- 
rience necessary in a pubiic officer. And, on 
the other hand, there are thousands whom for- 
tune has denied educational privileges, and 
who would cut a sorry figure before the dis 
tinguished scholars who compose the examin- 
ing board, who nevertheless possess abilities 
aud practical qualifications which fit them for 
the highest usetulness. 

Among the most honored ahd worthy men 
in the service of the Government to-day are 
nota few who, at their entrance upon public 
life, would, before a board of examiners, have 
fallen far below many a college graduate whose 
practical life bas proved worihiess to himself 
and to the country. Some of those whose 
wemories the country cherishes with the moa 
gratetul pride could not in their early years 
have passed successfully the sort of examina 
tion that is now necessary for admission 
the lowest grade of clerkships io the Depart 
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Mr. Speaker, the learning of the schools, or 
the knowledge of books, however acquired, is 
not the proper test of ability or usefulness. 
It is practical life that develops men, The 
education of the schools cannot supply the 
deticiencies of nature, nor can the waut of it 
fetier real abluy. Give the young man of 
genius an equal chance with bis iellows 


| the race of life, and be will bew his way success 


fully, however severely fortune may have dealt 
with him ia denyivg hin the privileges of early 
education.. In the practical business of lite 
be will obtain the discipline and development 
which others may get in the less trying ordeal 
of a collegiate course. ‘Thig tact was forcibiy 
iilustrated in thousands of instances during 
the recent war. Young boys who had scarcely 
seen the inside of the log school-house 10 their 
neighborhoods, mere siriplings whose miuds 
had scarcely strayed beyond the sports of boy: 
hood, marched away and for a time were 
swallowed up aud lost amid the thousands 
whose ranks they entered. But we heard o 
them again, ‘The youth bad become a m4" 


proud, guilant, and brave. Le wasa leader an 
a commander of men, a guide in the camp, 
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o in battles. In peace he is an honored 
gen, a moider of public opinion, the recip- 
~. of high honors aud trusts at the hands 
of | is fellow citizens. 
‘Yeu educated in the rough struggle of life 
re none the less fitted to meet life’s practical 
duties with hopeful courage and confideut self- 
reliance. Indeed, in all those qualifications 
that mark the successful business man and 
skillful executive officer they are immeas- 
urably the superior of the mere scholar or 
cudent of bovks. Men such as these are 
leaders everywhere; they are among miilion- 
gires in your Cities, and foremost in founding 
States aud pushing forward civilization upon 
the western borders ; they invent machinery, 
build railroads, and carry on commerce ; they 
‘li the highest public stations within the gift 
of the people; aud upon every theater of 
action they are true representatives of American 
enterprise und progress. 

| repeat, Mr. Speaker, that the new regu- 
lation will not secure more competent officers, 
and that the interests of the public service do 
not demand the application of a rule so arbi- 
trary end unjust. Any test which excludes 
men such as | have referred to, or which dis- 
crimiaies wgainst them io filling appointive 
oflices, is injust, unwise, and un-American. I 
insist wlso that the discretion ought never to be 
wken from the appointing officer of appointing 
the crippled soldier or any loyal soldier to any 
place which he is competent to fill, rather 
than the man who tried to destroy the Gov- 
ernment or who devoted the years of the war 
te obtaining an education, merely because the 
latter can pass a higher test of examination in 
educational attainments not essential to the 
successlul discharge of official duties. Let the 
mau who gave the prime of his life, usuaily 
spent in the school-house, to bis country under 
uure trying and dangerous circumstances than 
in filling a salaried office in the civil service 
at least have an equal chance with the educated 
revel, and with tue man whose parents were 
able to send bim to college when the nation’s 
life was in peril. 

| agree that n8 man should be appointed to 
aplace which he is incompetent to fill, Batl 
olject to excluding those who are competent, 
and who are often the most worthy and deserv- 
ing applicants, merely because somebody else 
possesses a higher degree of attainments in 
matiers having no counection with the official 
duties to be performed. And yet these rules 
provide fur exactly this thing, and the report 
presents an earnest arguwent in support of 
its propriety and wisdom. ‘l'o show tbat I do 


Ot misrepresent I quote from the report, as 
foliows: 


4 her 


“The purpose of the exam‘nation is to ascertain 
the fitness of the applicant tor the position that he 
tecks. Dut a mere pass or standard examination— 
Wats, an examination which requires of an appli- 
cant only the ability to pass an easy line, and to be- 
come one Of Mauy trom whom the appuointment isio 
be wade—is an examination which constantly tends, 
under the pressure ot patronage, to become a mere 
fim, such as many that are now held in custoum- 
bousts and elsewhere. If, however, the applicant 
suvWs that he must not only pass the line, but pass 
su as to be rauked among tue two or three highest 
o! his associates, proficiency alone will determine 
the result’. * 7 * * * * * * 

“It by examination for admission to the civil ser- 
rice nothing were understood but a test of mexe 
in aie proficiency, it might be reasonable opposed 
*unsutiktuctory, For it is unqnestionable that a 
Hau night beam excellent appraiser of liven and 
yet know nothing ot history orof accounts. But, on 
on oa haod, it is equally undeniable that an 

celleut appraiger of liven is vot the less excellent 
_ “aise Of general intelligenee, Of two guod ac- 
civ the one who has the most general know!l- 
declan Sea ee preferable; aud a country which 
cabot = vat, where technical skill is equal, it witl 
edacat candidate for its service who is the better 
Cally one 8 Couptry which directly and practi- 

* *ucourages intelligence and morality.” 


Such, Mr, Speaker, is the spirit and theory 


S the report, Can any good gome from a 
BOscription so 
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so antagonistic to the cherished ideas of the || can determine little beyond the ability to 


people? 
The general provisions of these rules do not 


apply to the appuintment of post:nasiers whose 
salaries are below $2U0; but the absurdity of 


the whole system is fairly illustrated by the || 


‘‘ evidence of fituess’’ required in such cases. 
This evidence is the written application of the 
person to be appointed. Under this test, if 


common repute be not at fault, the distin- || 


guished philosopher and reformer who presides 
over one of our great dailies, and whose am- 
bition has long pointed to the Postmaster 
General’s place, could not obtain an appoint- 
ment as postmaster for the most trifling post 
otice in the country; for if his application 
could be read at all it would surely condemn 
him. Jihas occurred to me, however, that he 
might get his application copied by some prom- 


ising school-boy in the neighborhood and thus || ple as expressed through their petitions in 


defeat the ingeniousand wonderful contrivance 
of the commissioners for retorming the char- 
acter of small postmasters. 


of improvement, this cunning device of states 


mauship may yet be made s0 complete that | 


the individual referred to and others like him 
will be successfully baffled, and the standard 
of competency among country postmasters 
correspondingly elevated and dignified. 
Another objection to the theory of this re- 
port is that it disregards the popular will. 
Whatever may be urged against the old 
method of making appointments, no other has 
yet been proposed which would so nearly re- 
flect the popular desire, It was the nearest 
approach to the elective system that could 
be devised short of it. The will of the peo- 
ple was more nearly reflected, as in popular 


elections, than it possibly can be by any other |) 


system of filling appointive offices. The ap- 
pointing power was distributed in several 
heads, where the petitions of the people 
were respectfully considered and their repre- 
sentatives consulted. Strange as it may seem, 
the whole complaint against the present sys- 
tem is based upon the fact that these influences 
which come from the people in the indication 
of their judgment and wishes are permitted to 
be felt; and we are gravely assured that the 
concentration of the appointing power in fewer 
hands, and the prohibition by law of any con- 
sideration of the opiniuns or wishes of any- 
body outside of the omnipotent few, will purify 
and popularize the civil service by putting 
better men in office. Itisau argument drawn 
from the theory that the people are not quite 
so well qualified to govern themselves as 
somebody else is to govern them. 

The people have prefereuces among men 
that ought to be heard and regarded. 
are some whom they love and delight to honor, 
while there are others of equal or greater 


ability who have no hold upon their conti- | 


dence, and whom they would never elevate 
to positions of publie trust and honor. Under 
the threatened ‘*reform’’ the judgment of 


the people will not be, felt, and the latter | 


class of individuals will be independent of the 
popular voice. 


lic feeling wiil be outraged by the promotion 
of objectionable men. ‘There are other qual- 
ities that should be considered in determining 
the propriety of appolotments besides mere 
educational ftness. Anapplicant may be com- 
petent, may be wble Lo pass a superior exam- 
ination, aud yet be disagreeable and repulsive 
to those who cume in contact with him. He 
may lack the obiiging disposition and gentle- 
manly traits of ¢baracter which the people 
eXpectito meet in those whom they permit to 
perfurm the public business. An examining 
board can practiceily have no opporiunity to 
judge upon these pomts, Of the multitude of 


broad and unreasonable and |! strangers who may appear belore them they || 


But as the most | 
marvelous inventions are generally susceptible | 





) answer the arbitrary questions preseribed, 
| And men of overbearing disposition and inso- 
| lent manners will often obtain preterment 


over the more genial, modest, and worthy 
applicant. 

The member of Congress who lately advised 
with the appointing oticers is a representative 
ofthe people, dependent upon their confidence 
and approval for his position. The conse- 
quence of aiding to foist unworthy and objec- 


|| tonable men into the public service would 


recoil upon him, and he dare not do it. 


He 


| knows the character of those he recommends, 


and their reputation among the people, and 
cannot safely recommend others than those 
whom he ktiows the public judgment to point 
to as acceptable aud worthy. Who supposes 
that he could disregard the wishes of the peo- 


recommending the appointment of postmasters 
in the various neighborhoods of his district? 
And who supposes that he does do so? I 
think it will be found that he seldom ventures 
upon so dangerous an experiment. And the 
same is true with regard to all other officers 
as to whose appointment he is consulted. 

The people are generally right in their judg- 
ment of men. It is safer to trust them than 
to trust any examining board. And their judg- 
ment ought to be heard either through their 
petitions or their Representatives. But this 
is exactly what these rules are intended to 
prevent, a competitive examination being in- 
stituted as preterable. ‘lhe power transferred 
to the new authority is greater than that here- 
| tofore exercised by any otlicers of the Govern- 
ment. In their hands is concentrated nearly 
all of the appointive authority now distributed 
in the Executive, heads of Departments, and 
courts of law, and who by custom are greatly 
controlled by the wishes and opinions, not 
| only of the Kepresentatives of the people, but 
directly by the people themselves. The new 
authority is to be independent of those influ- 
ences which have heretofore to a considerable 
extent regulated appointments. It is created 
for the avowed purpose of escaping those in- 
fluences. Itis not even permitted to listen to 
| the expressions of the people, and their peti- 
tions are to be excluded from the presence 
| of the imperial authority whose will is to dic- 
tate three individuals beyond whom in all our 





‘There i 


‘The favorites of the people || 
will find their popularity of no avail, and pub- | 


vast population the constitutional appointing 
power is not to be permitted to go. 

Nor are the officers clothed with this power 
to be chosen by the people. Independent in 
the exercise of their authority, they are 
also independent in the source ef it, being 
only the creatures of executive appointment, 
The leading idea of the report 1s that the 
further power is removed from the people, 
the more pure and beneficent. it becomes. It 
is an old theory, and one that has sustained 
aristocratic and arbitrary rule through many 
centuries of oppression and wrovg. I's spe- 
cious arguments in one form and another 
have ever been used to grasp and withhold 
power from the people. It is so violent in its 
assaults upon the new and betier idea of gov- 
ernment so happ'ly established by our fathers 
that we should be surprised to find any to 
sanction it did we not know tbat insidious 
encroachments upon popular righis have 
marked every step in the history ot Goveru- 
menis, and that the liberties of the masses can 
only be successfully guarded by eternal and 
unceasing vigilance. Tbe frst advances 
against popular rights are always covered by 
plausible assurances of frieudly purposes and 
inieuded good. ‘Tyranny first manifests itse f 
openly when its victims have been effeciively 
betrayed into its hands. And icis no guarantee 
now that dangers of great maguoitade do not 
lurk in the startling innovations proposed, 
that it comes in tue preteatious cloak of 
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reform in the interests of the people. The 
guise is deceptive—a delusion and a snare. 

It is true, Mr. Speaker, that bad men fre- 
quently get into office by appointment; but is 
it not also true that the people are sometimes 


misled and elect unworthy men? If the present | 


system of making appointments is to be con- 
demned because of occasional mistakes, why 
should not the elective system also be con- 
demned? 
of his constitutional power to make appoint- 
ments from the body of the people, and transfer 
that authority to a board of examiners set up 
as purer-and more incorruptible than he, and 
who are not chosen by the people, why should 
not a similar board be created to hold compet- 
itive examinations of candidates Tor election, 
und dictate to the people three persons whom 
they may elect to each office? The power of 
the people to elect whom they please is not 


more absolute and unlimited under the Con- | 


stitution than that of the President to appoint. 
If the restriction of the reform rules 1s con- 
stitutional the other would be also. And if 
more honest and competent officers can be 
Kelected in one case by an examination they 
can inthe other also. If it is wise in one case 
to disregard the reputation which men have 
established in practical life among their fel- 
lows as honorable and capable men, and trust 
to the decision of a board of strangers, made 
upon an examination of a brief hour as to 
educational qualifications, it would be equally 
wise in the other. And the theory of this 
report brings us inevitably to this alternative 
as the true method of filling elective offices. 

An objection most earnestly urged against 
the constitutional method of appointment is 
that the President may make corrupt appoint- 
ments with a view to secureareélection. This 
argument assumes that the road to popular 
favor lies in dishonoring the public ser- 
vice, and disregarding the popular will. It is 
also urged that members of Congress in infla- 
encing appointments, exercise a dangerous and 
improper power which ought to be destroyed. 
And many good men seem to entertain the 
opinion that this influence is av important and 
desirable privilege by which Representatives 
may improperly strengthen their chances for 
reélection. Nogreater mistake could be made. 
It is not a privilege, nor is it a desirable 
power. It is an unpleasant and embarrassing 
duty. The number of places that a member 
of Congress has any voice in filling is very 
limited. In making recommendations he must 
necessarily disappoint many whom he would 
gladly favor if he could. 

‘The unsuccessful applicants for his assist- 
ance are always most numerous, and while he 
pleases one man by recommending him, he 
offends many others whom he cannot recom- 
mend. He is often made to seem to disregard 
personal obligations, and becomes involved in 
controversies with friends whom he alienates 
merely because there is but one office to be- 
stow upon a numerous throng of worthy appli- 
cants; so that he is in fact weakened, rather 
than strengthened by being required to advise 
in the making of appointments. There is 
probably not a member of Congress who would 
not gladly be relieved of all connection with 
this business if he consulted only his own in- 
terests. 

But is it not true that his relations to his 
constituents impose upon him a duty in this 
regard which he cannot properly. shake off? 
He is their chosen representative, and they 
bave a right to expect him to reflect their 
wishes in this as in other public matters. He 
knows them and their desires better than any 
stranger or set of strangers, and is more inter- 
ested in representing them correctly. As in 
casting his votes upon public measures he 
studies their wishes, so in recommending ap- 
pointments every interest prompts him to act 


If it be wise to strip the President || 
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honestly and discreetly, and with a view to the 
approval of those upon whom he is dependent 
for his position. The same is true with regard 
to the President. The present Executive has 
made mistakes, but his appointments have 
generally commanded the respect of the coun- 
try. Yet his most virulent enemies have been 
made so by his inability to appoint them or 
their friends to office. He may well desire 
to be relieved of the duty and responsibility 
which the Constitution has imposed upon him; 
but the public interests as well as the law re- 


| quire that he should exercise the appointive 


authority vested in him. 

This report also urges that the old civil ser- 
vice system was demoralizing in its effects 
upon the people; that party’ passions were 
inflamed and public morality debased by the 
furious zeal of men intent only upon estab- 
lishing their claims to consideration in the dis- 
tribution of the spoils of victory, and that 
the real issues were lost sight of in a ferocious 
scramble for appointive offices. There is very 
little truth in this assumption. Whatever of 
warmth and excitement may have attended 
our political contests, grew out of the choice 
of elective officers, and the same condition of 
things will continue until party conventions 
and political campaigns are ‘‘reformed’’ out 
of existence by the application of the theory 
of this report, so that competitive examina- 
tions shall determine the choice of elective as 
well as appointive officers. The national Ex- 
ecutive, Representatives in Congress, State, 
county, and municipal officers are all elected 
by the people. Their places are legitimate 
‘party prizes.’’ And while the people are 
permitted to choose these, the most numerous 
and important officers in authority over them, 
there will be parties and partisan strifes aud 
animosities. The attempt to soften the asper- 
ities of political campaigns by withdrawing 
appointive offices from the political arena, 
and eonferring them upon a favored few, inde- 
pendent of the popuiar will, is an ineffectual 
and weak device. 

And it would be unfortunate if it were other- 
wise. ‘The interest always manifested among 
the people in the result of elections, whether 
it be in consequence of a purely unselfish 
patriotism, or of a desire on the part of some 
to obtain office, is not to be deplored. Cam- 
paigns may be attended with evils—undue ex- 
citement, prejudice, and bitter recriminations— 
but they are great educators of the people. 
The strife and earnestnesscomplained of make 
every citizen an investigator of the issues he 
has a voice in determining, and deprives dem- 
agogues of the power to mislead. Newspapers 
are read in every family, and in every neigh- 
borhood are to be found men thoroughly fa- 
miliar with all important public questions, and 
competent for almost any official station. 

The reverse of this was forcibly illustrated 
in the South previous to the rebellion, when 
the slave aristocracy monopolized the control 
of public affairs. A sort of proscription was 
enforced against the common classes, by which 
they were practically excluded from participa- 
tion in public affairs, and from attaining offi- 
cial stations. They consequently lacked an 
effective stimulus to inquiry and investiga- 
tion, were poorly informed upon public ques- 
tions, and were the easy victims of passion, 
ae wee, and misrepresentation. Ifthe South 
had been an open arena for free discussion 
and free competition for the rewards and 
honors of official stations, these people could 
never have been misied into a criminal rebel- 
lion in the interests of an institution that only 
oppressed and degraded them. 

t isan inexcusable mistake to insist that 
those whose zeal and enthusiasm inspire warm 
and earnest, and even bitter contests for polit- 
ical victories are ‘‘ perverting elections’’ and 
‘*dek-:img public morals.’’ However eager 








they may be to secure personal ady 
the effect of their activity is to en]j 
tention of the masses to public que 
to encourage that vigilance which jg 
of liberty and the guarantee of £00d goy 
ZOVern. 
ment. If, then, the *treform’’ wil] leis 
plish what is promised for it; that is, jf hon 
cut off the inducements to earnest and ry 
termined struggles for partisan Victories 2s. 
a dangerous thing, and ought to be reject i 
Whatever tends to lull the people to sleep a 
inactivity opens the way for encroachments, “i 
popular rights, and has ever been the policy 
of tyrants meditating the overthrow of liber, 

Again, I object to the pretended refon, 
because it will affect the different sections of 
the country unequally: The young man whose 
home happens to be in a State distant from 
the capital, and who may aspire to a place jy 
one of the Departments, will be practically ext 
off from attaining the object of his desires, fH, 
cannot risk the time and expense of trip to 
this city to compete for a clerkship. He would 
be but one of a vast swarm of applicants gath- 
ered chiefly from about this city and viciniy, 
and who, by force of numbers, would have a 
thousand chances to his one of obtaining the 
prize. The Departments will soon become 
filled up with those who have little else i) 
do but hover about the capital watching for 
vacancies. Thus the remote States will, hy 
the practical operations of the reform, be 
excluded from representation in the Depart: 
ments, and the monopoly which the eastern 
States in the convenient vicinity of the capital 
now hold in the control of the public business 
will become more complete than it is. 

It is important to the interests of every State 
that it should be fairly represented by its 
friends in the Government offices at the na- 
tional capital. Every one familiar with the 
public business understands the disadvantage 
of not being thus represented. Under the 
old system the rights and interests of all th: 
States were supposed to be fairly considered 
in the distribution of appointments, and they 
generally were so. It was a part of the duty 
of the member of Congres& to see that his 
State was not discriminated against in this 
respect ; and though it frequently happened 
that great injustice was done to some of the 
States by proscriptive discriminations against 
them by the appointing officers, the so-called 
‘*reform’’ makes it inevitable that in the future 
the West will be comparatively uofelt in the 
Department offices. 

Nor is there any way provided to regulate 
the locality from which postmasters and other 
local Federal officers shall be chosen. Only 
the three applicants who pass the highest 
standard of examination are to be appoitl- 
able, and competition is to be open to all who 
may apply, regardless of locality as well as of 

ersonal and political considerations. ‘There 
is nothing, so far as these rules are concerned, 
to prevent the filling of Missouri post offices 
with men from Massachusetts or California. 
The petitions of the people indicating whom 
they desire to serve them are not to be con 
sidered, and men whom strangers may desig 
nate are to be imposed upon them. =. 

But it is said that the work of reforming ‘1° 
reform has been commenced; and perbap: 
when the revised anes of rules makes . 
appearance there will be less to criticise 
this particular. It will be found impossible, 
however, to materially modify the new reel 
lation if the theory of the report be adhere 

One of the alleged objects of these rules 
to prevent the Executive from intriguing 
secure a reélection in the distribution 0! * 
ointments. But that object will not be effecte 
if the President be corrupt will he not seve 
an advisory board who will aid him in gets 
into office those whom he may wish to 9 
there? Cannot a board be found who will b* 
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» more honest than Congressmen and Cabinet 
ve org? Why is it assumed that this board 
et more incorruptible than everybody 
oe » If members of Congress advise improper 
sppointments, and the President makes them, 
wT des to keep their places, may not the 
board who are dependent upon the favor of 
the President do the same thing to keep their 
places? [ do not understand why corrupt 
‘ofuences of any kind may not be brought to 
bear upon them as easily as upon the chief 
officers of the Government. . 

it is hardly justice to the people to assume 
shat the President, the officer whom they take 
the most pride and interest in selecting, is 
more liable to be corrupted than a board of 
examiners appointed by the President. The 
power concentrated in this board will be ex- 
traordinary, and the opportunities to use it 
corruptly correspondingly greut. I'ite author- 
ty which has heretofore been distributed in 
the President and heads of Departments, and 
greatly controlled by congressional and pop- 
ular influences, is now concentrated in one 
head that is expected to be absolutely inde- 
pendent of everybody and regardless of pop- 
ylar influences. Who supposes that honesty 
isto be improved by this monstrous combina- 
tion of power, or that purer government will 
be secured by it? Who will have confidence 
in this autocratic body? Will it be the party 
not in favor with the Executive who appoints 
them, and who are not represented among 
them, but who are nevertheless promised that 
party considerations shall not be entertained 
in the selection of officers? Will it be the 
people who do not choose them, and who are 
not permitted to be heard before them? Will 
it be those who regard the Chief Magistrate, 
Cabinet ministers, Senators and Represent- 
atives as wanting in integrity? Sir, I predict 
that the complaints which have heretofore 
been heard against the civil service will be 
trifling in comparison with the denunciations 
that will be heaped upon this board before 
many changes in administrations shall take 
place, if it shall live so long. No more com- 
plete fountain for intriguery and corruption was 
ever contrived, and no power was ever before 
called into existence in this couutry so well 
calculated to excite the distrust and suspicion 
of the people. 

But it is said that the President may still 
remove unworthy officers as before. So he 
may. He may do just what it is atleged Presi- 
dents have heretofore done—bhe may require 
every man in office to serve his personal inter- 
esis or be kicked out. He cannot appoint 
those whom he may prefer, but if he be cor- 
rupt he can kick out those who do not yield 
to his purposes, and repeat the operation until 
he finds those who will. So that after all the 
pretended guarantee against presidential in- 
(riguery in the use of patronage comes far short 
of meeting the case. 

I object also to these rules because under 
their operation nobody is to be responsible 
lor the conduct of those in office. The Presi- 
dent and heads of Departments cannot be held 
accountable, because they are so fettered that 
they cannot appoint those whom they believe 
most worthy; and the advisory board will 
claim to be excused because they have no dis- 
cretion but to name those who pass the highest 
*xamination, The party in power will dis- 
Gaim accountability because it has no control 
over their selection, and because they will come 
argely from a hostile organization. Those 
who pass the best examinations being entitled 
‘0 preference, as a matter of right no party 
Ab, any appointing officer can be held account- 
pm — the country for their official con- 
tia this wise? Is it an arrangement that 

mmends itself to the common sense of the 
country ? 


Sir, I hold that when the Republican party 
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is in power it should select its own friends to evils will constantly be portrayed in startling 


maintain its honor and reputation and carry 
out its policies, and it should then take the 
consequences of success or failure in meeting | 
the expectations of the country. If the Dem- | 
ocracy shall attain the ascendency, let them 
put their own men in the appointive offices, 
and assume the responsibility of their official 
conduct before the country. To so change | 
the rule that several thousand appointive offices 
shall be filled with men selected by a sort of 
lottery process, for whom neither the President 
nor chiefs of Departments nor any political 
party can properly be held to accountability, 
is to remove one of the chief guarantees that | 
good men will be put in office and bad ones 
kept out, 

Mr. Speaker, the civil service board have 
made a failure of their work, because they 
have not sought to introduce reform where 
reform was needed. There have been no 
complaints against the competency of those 
holding appointive offices. Nobody pretends 
that there has been any difficulty in finding 
competent men. ‘he complaint has been that 
too many dishonest men get into office, and 
the reform demanded was something that 
would more certainly secure the appointment 
of honest men. In their horror of ‘‘ patron- 
age’’ and ‘ political pressure,’’ the commis- 
slioners seem to have lost sight of this fact. 
They have at any rate given very slight atten- 
tion to it, and what they have done opens the 
door far wider than it ever was before for the 
entrance of dishonest men. The competitive 
examination, which seems to be their chief 
reliance for the cure of all evils, can determ- 
ine nothing as to the moral character of appli- 
cants, and the board must rely on certificates 
from outside parties, so that no barrier is 
erected against rascals that has not always 
existed ; for the appointing officers have never 
acted without advice, unless upon their own 
personal knowledge. It is true that’ they 
have given great weight to the recommend- 
ations of members of Congress. But if 
members of Congress, who were held to 
accountability by their constituents, occasion- 
ally made mistakes or knowingly recom- 
mended dishonest men, may not others who 
are not charged with the especial duty of 
advising as to the character of applicants, and 
who are not responsible to anybody, do the 
same thing? 

Men do not often refuse to sign certificates 
of character who are under no official respons- 
ibility, and almost any one who has not been 
convicted of crime can obtain them. Com- 
petition being open to all, the number of appli- 
cants will be increased more than a hundred- 
fold, and the difficulty of guarding against 
improper advice as to character, and of choos- 
ing correctly, will be greatly increased. A 
vast throng largely composed of professional 
office-seekers and worthless adventurers will 
crowd before the board, and modest, worthy 
men will refuse to engage in the scramble ; 
and because they will not they cannot be 
appointed. Party and official responsibility 
is to be virtually shaken off, and nobody held 
accountable to the people for the character of 
appointments. Are not the chances, then, 
for dishonest men greatly multiplied, while 
not a single new protection is provided against 
them? Where do we find the *‘ reform’’ in 
all this? What the country expected was 
something to prevent the putting of corrupt 
men in office; and yet this material considera- 
tion seems not to have seriously engaged the 
attention of the commissioners. Heavy darts 





have been hurled at imaginary evils, while not | 


the lightest arrow has been aimed at the real 
foe of the civil service. 

Mr. Speaker, the imperfection of haman 
affairs is such that there will always be oppor- 





magnitude, so that officious pretensions to 
championship of required reforms may win 
popular applause and confidence. It has been 
so with the demand for civil service reform. 
Trifling evils have been magnified into huge 
proportions, and imaginary dangers held up in 
frightful shapes to excite the apprehension and 
indignation of the people. 

The object of those who have been most 
conspicuous in this work has been, first, to 
bring the present Administration into disre- 
pute, as more corrupt and incompetent.than 
those that have preceded it; and, second, to 
win for themselves recognition as the repre- 
sentatives of reform as against a corrupt 
Executive, unworthy of popular confidence. 

That the country has to some extent been 
misled by the croakings of these self-styled 
reformers I do not doubt; and that the Presi- 
dent, who has said that he has no policy to 
enforce against the will of the people, was act- 
uated, in adopting the rules reported by the 
civil service commission, by the belief that the 
people demanded some such change in the 
civil service system as those rules involve, lt 
sincerely believe. He certainly did not do so 
because he believed the country required pro- 
tection from unworthy practices on his part, 
nor because he supposed he was not as compe 
tent to select his subordinates as somebody 
else was to select them for him. Conscious 
of his own integrity, and of his independence 
of the use of patronage, he was prompt to yield 
to what seemed to him the popular desire, and 
hasty to surrender a power which appeared to 
= morbid irritation to envious opponents. 

{is action manifests a self-sacrificing patriot- 
ism worthy of high praise, and has confounded 
those whose chief occupation was to calumni- 
ate him with charges of intriguery and corrup- 
tion in the use of patronage to secure a reélec- 
tion; aud yet | think he was mistaken as to 
the ee desire, and too hasty for the public 
good. 

Under his administration the proportion of 
incompetent and dishonest officials has been 
smaller than under most that have preceded it. 
The revenues have been faithfully collected 
and applied to the reduction of the public 
debt; the public business in all its branches 
has been conducted with singular fidelity, 
ability, and economy. The people knew it 
and were satisfied. They knew the motives 
that inspired the vindictive and calumnious 
assaults upon him, and they disregarded them. 
They saw peace prevailing everywhere, national 
credit advancing, the rights of all secured and 
protected, the public debt rapidly decreasing, 
taxes being reduced, industries multiplying, 
progress and prosperity universal, and they 
demanded no sacrifice of principle to appease 
the venom of malcontents, or gratify the whims 
of impracticable theorists. 


Condition of the South. 
SPEECH OF HON..A. M. WADDELL, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 13, 1872, 
On the eondition of the South. 


Mr. WADDEL!. Mr. Speaker, I approach 
the task which my duty as a member of the 
Committee on Alleged Outrages in the South- 
ern States imposes upon me with unfeigned 
reluctance. ‘lhe country is wearied with the 
subject, the people are sick of the hollow 
hypocrisy of this Ku Klux crusade; but 
although as an individual I do not elaim and 
cannot expect the same degree of attention 
which has been and will be accorded to my 
more distinguished colleagues on the commit- 


tunities for reform everywhere. But imaginary || tee, it is sll my wisfortune to be the only 
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original member of that committee who is a || country, with which they are continually and 


native resident and Representative of a State 
affected by this report and the legislation on 
which it is based, and therefore only | speak. 
I] shall do so very plainly, because | feel very 
deeply ; but | am not weak enough to suppose 
that anything I may say will affect in the least 
degree the action of the House; | know that 


and should produce proofs as strong as Holy 
Writ to show the disastrous effects of the estab- 
lished policy of the Government toward my 
unfortunate countrymen, my words would still 
be but as sounding brass anda tinkling cymbal. 
J um painfully sensible of the fact that south- 
ern Kepresentatives are powerless here, except 
to the extent of their votes, and I know full 





well how futile it is for one of us to protest | 


aguinst the grievous wrongs under which our 
yeople have suffered and are suffering If we 
on witness to them we are discredited ; if we 
denounce them we are accused of disloyalty ; 
silence concerning them is misconstrued into 
acquiescence; approval and justification of 
them open the only path to preferment. I 
must not remain silent; | cannot approve them, 
but in spite of the penalty | will bear witness 
and I will denounce. 


Congress passed a bill at the last session | 
entitled ‘* An act to enforce the provisions of | 


the fourteenth amendment, and fur other pur- 
voses.’’ ‘The other and real purpose, as every 


intelligent man in the country well knew, was | 


to make political capital for the Republican 
party so as to carry the next presidential elec- 
tion. Itecombined the two usual characteristics 
of all legislation aimed at the South, namely, 
bad motive and bald unconstitutionality. I 
know tbat in these piping times of central- 
ism the unconstitutionality of a measure is no 
argument against it; that the higher law of 
party necessity controls; that States have 
no rights, reserved or otherwise, against the 
encroachments of the ‘*‘ central power,’’ as 
the court journal exultingly terms it, and [ 
ouly allude to that as an interesting feature of 
the bill. The great object in passing it was 


not to give the President power to crush out a | 


new rebellion, which ‘threatened the life of 
the nation,’’ but to rouse the passions and ex- 
cite the tears of the northern people with the 
pretense that such a conspiracy against the 
Government really existed, and thus to unite 
them for the coming campaign. I have until 
recently sometimes feared that that object has 
been accomplished, because the perfect in- 
difference, the utter insensibility exhibited 


throughout the country in regard to acts of | 


absolute despotism committed by officers civil 
aud military, State and national, were dificult 
to account for except upon that hypothesis. 
Since the passage of the act occurrences which 


a few years ago would have convulsed the | 
country have happened without producing at | 

blic 
opinion, and all the odium which righttully | 


the time a ripple upon the surface of pu 


aitacbed to them has been skillfully transferred 
to blameless shoulders’ by those who are fuce- 
tiously termed public servants. 

Now, sir, ido not intend to occupy the atti- 
tude which some gentlemen seem to think is 
the appropriate one for a southern Represent- 
ative. | am not here as the defender of a 
constituency of criminals. I have no excuses 


or apologies to make for them, or for myself. | 


Whatever my deficiencies of intellect or expe- 
rience may be, I stand here unmuzzied, as 
your peer, and speak for a constituency jn 
every respect equal to the proudest represented 
here, and only distinguished from it by sub’ 
hme fortitude under crushing and relentless 
calamity and persecution. I intend not to 
palate the falsely alleged offenses of my coun- 
trywen, not to regret that they do not enjoy 
the peculiar civilization of other parts of the 
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offensively taunted; not to plead for clemency 


| to them, but to denounce the tyrauny, the op- 


pression, the wrong, and robbery which have 
been practiced upon them for six years, and 


| which, becoming familiar as they have to the 
| American people, threaten to destroy the last 
| vestige of constitutional liberty throughout 
if | should speak with the tongues of men and | 
of angels, and inthe spiritof heavenly charity, | 


this land. And in the performance of this 
duty | shall not mince my words. 

Let it be understood, too, at the outset that 
I speak not as a partisan, but as a represent- 
ative of thousands of free-born American citi- 
zens. I repudiate utterly, in this connection, 
any interest whatever in any political party. 
The southern people have ceased to be entbu- 
siasts On that subject. It may be very proper 
for gentlemen representing northern and west- 
ern constituencies to become excited in regard 
to questions of finance, the tariff, civil service 
reform, and the like; but all these things are 
at this time matters of but littke moment to 
the people of the States purposely, falsely, and 
insultingly called ‘* insurrectionary.’’ 

We cure nothing about your syndicates, or 
high tariffs, or foreign relations, or Tammany 
thefis. or custom-house frauds, or other such 
questions, so long as you continue, as you have 
done, to persecute and slander us, to rob us of 
our right of local self-government, and to legis- 
late in every way against our interests. 

It seems that a certain class of persons (and 
unfortunately a ruling class) will never relent 
or cease to gratity their cowardly malice toward 
the ruined people of the South. ‘They are, 
fortunately tor the character of the American 
people, not the class whose courage on the 
battle-field shed honor upon the American 
name. ‘The hard-fighting soldiers and sailors 
of the North, with rare exceptions, have no 
sympathy with this mean, malignant spirit, 
and there has not been a day since 1865 when 
the people of the South would not willingly 
have committed to their hands the settlement 
of all questions affecting the public welfare. 
Even under all their afflictions, which the elo- 
quent Senator from Missouri—himself once an 
exile—bhas pronounced to be without a paral- 
lel in modern times, they have promptly and 
faithfully complied with every condition which 
has been required of them. They religiously 
abided by the terms of surrender demanded 
by one whom they then regarded as a mag- 
nanimous conqueror; notwithstanding their 
loss of more than three billions of property, 
their enforced repudiation of debts due to their 
own people, and their utter impoverishment, 
they were compelled to pay heavy taxes 
without representation, one of which taxes, 
amounting to $65,000,000 was imposed in vio- 
lation of the Constitution; they complied with 
President Johnson’s requirements, and after 
starting their State governments again, they 
were compelled to undo all their work and sub- 
mit to the new requirements of Congress; 
they were reconstructed over and over again, 
and were rovbed with regularity by the horde 
of rapacious rascals who were turned loose 
on them; they were humiliated and degraded 
in countiess ways, but they offered no resist- 
ance, and only kept up a struggle for bread. 
And although this process has Seen going on 
for more than six years, to the disgrace af the 
country, and, (as another Republican Senator 
said,) to the disgrace of the civilization of the 
age, there seems to be no disposition in our 
rulers to change it, unless for the worse. A 
leading Republican newspaper (the New York 
Tribune) recently said that ‘‘the condition of 
the southern States after six years of recon- 
struction can only be described as pitiful.’’ 

Now, if this be true, and no one will doubt 
it, where rests the responsibility for it? Who 
did the reconstruction that produced nn? Did 
we after the war establish governments for 
our own degradation and oppression, and organ- 
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ize the system of robbery of our own peor! 
which has resulted in the general bankry ple 
of those States? Did we Organize the a 
societies called the *‘ League,” the Here 
of America,’’ and the **Ked Strings,” shia 
began the system of intimidating voters “4 
threats and scuurgings, and sought reveno. ib 
barn-buruings aud murder? Did we comn ; 
the crime of attempting to set the pyramid of 
government on its apex instead of its hase 
which my friend from Indiana [Mr, Voor. 
HEES] has so forcibly depicted? Did we put 
on the bench and in other high places rene. 
gade secessionists, whose highest ambiijon in 
life seems to be to hunt down the very meq 
whom they led into resistance to the 
power? No, we did not; and yet all 
things and worse have happened wo us, 

Vhe Republican party is responsible for ql] 
the troubles which have befallen the southern 
States since the war. They all resulted trom 
the bad goveruments estab ished and sustained 
by that party. Frauds and villainies previously 
unknown in the history of those States were 
perpetrated by that party to such an extent as 
to render disorder and crime inevitable; and 
then, when the crimes and disorders naturally 
fullowed, the virtuous and patriotic officehoid- 
ers raised the cry of ** Ku Klux,’’ * rebellion,” 
and ‘‘disloyalty.’’ 

Let me read you the language of an intelli. 
gent Republican on that suoject. | quote from 
a letter of H. H. Helper wo Secreiary Bout- 
well, dated March 23, 1871. Afier detailing 
numerous acts of infamy commiited by officers 
in North Carolina, and after making an earn- 
est appeal for retorm in the Republican pariy, 
Mr. Helper says: 

“One of the greatest evils affecting society in 
North Carolina may justly be set down to the in- 
cowpetent and worthless State and Federal officials 
now in power. ‘Tney are for the most part pestiler- 
ous ulcers feeding upon the body-politic. ‘They 
should be cut down immediately, and lett to wither 
and rot on the wayside of Kepubiicanism, or else 
Republicanism will be throttled t» death by these 
villainous rascals, Is is through these gentry that 
the political sty in North Carolina has become so 
very filthy. It needs to be cleansed by introducing 
better men into both State and Federal position, 
So far as Federal places are concerned you have 
power to act. Shall we have better wen, through 
whoin the State may be redeemed, or shall we diliy- 
dally along, and thus permit the Republican party, 
ot which 1 am an uncompromising mewber tor 
Republican principle ouly, to go down to irrevuc- 
able deteat in 1872 with a majority of twenty thou- 
sand ? 7 3 

‘*“Qne word more. Reconstruction for North Car- 
olina, as carried out by Congress and the villainous 
and incompetent State and Federal officials within 
her borders, has proved a total failure. When the 
historian comes to write the history of these evil 
times, truth will impel him to deciare that the Ku 
Kiux business of to-day grew out ot things cow- 
plained of in these statements. 

“The ouly way to effectually rid the country of 
these wicked midnight assassins is to first rewove 
the cause which brought them into existence, and 
then apply rigid means for their swift extirpation. 

This Ku Klux business has been a God- 
send to that party. It has enabled them to 
make the cry ‘* Stop thief’’ successtul ; it has 
been skilifully used to divert attention trom 
their own crimes to the crimes of others uat- 
urally following them; it has beea grossly 
maguified and misrepresented, bad as it was, 
and has been used entirely fur party purposes. 
Now, sir, | do not hesitate to say that wale! 
have always in public and private denounce 
Ku Kluxism, yet when | cousider the inlam 
ously corrupt and tyrannical goveruments 
which produced it, the wouder to me is that It 
has not been much worse. I believe that . 
the same provocations had existed in the mere 
ern States, and particularly in New England, 
which existed in the South, the c:ime and +! 
order would have been infinitely greater, 4° 
to sustain the assertion | quote the eaget 
of 4 nortbern newspaper, which, in comuienu 
ing upon this report, says: 

“The North has been called phlegmatic. . But 
half the wrong endured here that is endured © 
would plant a gallows at every cross roads. 
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Even without any such provocation more 

“mes have been committed in northern thaa 
Spouthern States during the past four years, 
ia which, according to this majority report, 
hese Ku Klux or vigilance committees have 
ies operating. It does not afford me the 
same pleasure to expose them which other 
gentlemen seem to take in portraying the 
aileged ignorance aud barbarism of my south- 
ery countrymen, and [ certainly do not intend 
to follow their example by abusing and malign- 
ing the whole northern people on account of 
their criminal records ; but justice demands 
that those who live in glass houses should be 
taught not to throw stones. 

Recently, when my friend from Delaware 
[Mr. Bicas] was entertaining the House by 
reading the number and character of the 
crimes committed in Massachusetts during a 
period of three or four years, the gentleman 
from the lat'er State [Mr. Hoar] tried to have 
it appear that the native population of his 
State were a race Of innocent lambs, (which 
iftheir war record had been the subject of dis- 
cussion would have been cheerfully acceded 
to by everybody,) and that the foreign popu- 
lation there were the criminals, (which if mak- 
ing up the quota of Massachusetts during the 
war had been the offense would have been 
equally true;) but it is well known that the 
infusion of foreign blood is all that saves that 
race from rapid extinetion; and | think that 
sort of interference on their part is the worst 
crime for which the foreign population is 
chargeable. They have a high appreciation 
of education there, however, for 1 find ina 
report of the inspectors of public institutions 
of Boston that they imprison boys between 
seven and sixteen years of age tor not gcing 
to school, sentencing them to terms of from 
three to twenty-four months, and during six 
months of the year they ave worked ona tarm, 
never entering a school-room er receiving any 
school education during that time. In other 
words, if a boy does not go to school they jail 
him and keep him out of school half the year 
by way of punishment. Bat, with ail their 
unique appliances for cultivating the mind 
and heart, the serpent-has managed somehow 
to enter that Eden; for I find in the same 
report a statement which ought to close the 
mouth of the gentleman trom Massachusetts 
forever from sneering at the barbarisms of 
other communities than his own: 


“ Indecent Exposureof Women and Girls.—With the 
exceptionof the House of Reformation fur Juvenile 
Offenders, aud in the boys’ department, which is 
furnished with one spacious tub in which the frolic- 
suweness of boyhood can disport itself with a quite 
limited freedow, all the prisons are provided with 
the ordinary bath-tub, from three to seven in num- 
ber, and placed side by side, at distances of from 
twelve to twenty-four inches apart; these are all in 
open rooms, without any screen or protection what- 
ever, and in these publicly-exposed tubs the prison- 
ers, Wen, Women, and girls, in their respective de- 
partments, in groups of from three to seven, are 
required to perform their abiutions. Old offenders, 
young offenders, girls of nine and ten years of age, 
alike wust disrobe themselves, and in tull observa- 
tion of their fellows and officers, in a state of utter 
nudity, enter the bath, perform its duty, and partake 
8 refreshment. We are far from advoeating any 
sentimental delicacy, but we do submit that there is 
scarcely any prisoner, however callous in the paths 
of crime, trom however low and degraded a sphere 
of social life he may have come, that at this required 
exposure at the bath-tub will not feel his rudi- 
mental nature at least somewhat shocked. But not 
all the prisoners are hardened, not all from the lower 
Walks of life, not all are without much of the refining 
culture of our New England society. All life has 

ere its representatives; young girls and maidens 
are here, tender, plastic, sensitive, full of the mod- 
sly of nature, and it may beculture also; some with 
no other charge of crime than not habitually attend- 
tng the public school, aud the single question is, is 
it proper, prudent, reformatory, necessary for any 
purpose that these should be compelled, promiscu- 
tt iu public nudity, to the bath, when an outlay 
ped ve to ten dollars would afford them a pro- 
pm shelter without in any way diminishing the 
= Tsight or control of their keepers? It seems to 

s very clear and admitting but a single answer. 
he therefore ask that the evil may be at once reme- 

and no longer characterize any Suffolk prison. 

































Condition of the South—Mr. Waddell. 


* Brutality to Girlse—Whipping Boys with Wagon- 
Whips.—On the 13th of July, tne day previous to 

| the visit of the inspectors, one of the girls in the 
| female department of this house had been severely 
punished, and it became our painful duty to invest- 
igate the circumstances. The girl was seventeen 
years of age, and coming eighteen the ensuing May, 
in stature a woman grown: it is said she had been 
avery troublesome girl. On this occasion she was 


charged with open and direct disobedience of orders | 


and insolence of language; she frankly admitted this 
offense, and for it was punished by the superintend- 
ent in person witha rattan about half an inch in 
diameter and twenty inches long, upon the shoul- 
ders and back of the neck—the number of blows no 
onecan report. The superintendent says, * I struck 
her with all my might;’ ‘she would not-yield, I 
sent for a larger stick, and then she held out her 
hand.’ After this beating and this submission she 
was committed to the cell and the food of the soli- 
tary, where we found her on the 3lst day of July. 


black in spots full as large as the palm of the hand, 
and there were perfectly evident traces of blows 
upon her back and shoulders. She seems to us a 
resolute girl, of more than ordinary strength of pur- 
pose and character; there were unmistakable evi- 
dences also that her feelings were quick to respond 
to appeals of tenderness and good-will, as no doubt 
they are in quick passion, 

‘On the Sth of August we again visited the insti- 
tution; she was suffering the solitary, it being the 
seventh day of her incarceration; her shoulders 
were still strongly discolored; the same indications 
of character were manifest; it appeared she had 
been visited by the matron daily with food, and 
by the physician, who seems by the rules not to be 
allowed to ‘hold communication with any inmates 
except in pursuance of his medica] duty.’ She 
stated she had not been spoken to by any officer of 
the establishment about her misconduct, her peni- 
tence, ber resolves or purposes, or about anything 
connected with her mnprisonment, and to this ex- 
tent her statements were not denied. We repeated 
these statements to the superintendent, who replied 
by this question to the girl, ‘ Have you ever sent for 
me ?’ to which she answered, ‘ No,sir,’ and to which 
he rejoined, ‘Well, then.’ She was finally released 
from the cell on the evening of the Sth dav of Au- 
gust, the same day of our second visit. Speaking 
of the corporeal punishment, the superintendent 
remarked, ‘It was the severest flogging I ever had 
to do.’ Inthe course of this investigation we were 
informed by this officer that in the boys’ depart- 
ment the punishmeuts are sometimes inflicted with 
an ordinary wagou-whip by the superintendent in 
person.”’ 


All this was going on while those human- 
itarians were engaged in buying substitutes to 
go down and fight the cruel slave trivers of the 
South. It must have been in one of these 
humane institutions that those boys were edu- 
cated who some time ago stoned a school- 
mistress to death. Is it to save their children 
from this kind of high civilization that the 
GREAT CRIME of New England is so common? 





existence there in the course of five years than 
have ever been so destroyed in the southern 
States since the foundation of the Government. 
| The Ku Klux in North Carolina wait until their 


crime and escape from punishment, before they 
take them in hand; but the New England Ku 
Klux destroy the innocent unborn. We ail re- 
member the horrible exposé made by the bureau 


of poor little children in the factories. It 
under fifieen, and some under ten years of 
age were worked ‘‘ eleven hours a day in fac- 
tories all over the State;’’ and one overseer 
testified that he had seen them go to sleep 
while standing at their work, and was com- 
pelled ‘‘to sprinkle water in their faces to 
arouse them afier having spoken to them urtil 
hoarse.’’ According to the census, there are 
in North Carolina 214,142 male citizens over 
twenty-one years of age, and in Massachusetts 
there are 312,770, and yet, notwithstanding the 
superior cuiture and refinement of the latter 
State, and notwithstanding more than one 
third of the people of the former are of that 
class recently held as slaves, the statistics 
show that for every crime committed in North 
Carolina there are more than three committed 
in Massachusetts. 

There is hardly a State of the North in 





Upon each shoulder the flesh was discolored, blue- | 


For it is unquestionably true that more human | 
beings are destroyed before they come into 


victims reach manhood, and until they commit | 


of statistics of that State two years ago, in | 
regard to the cruel and inhuman overworking | 


was announced in that report that children | 
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| mince them—one of whom was an orphan boy, just 


| heart of New Aibany, one of whom the whole cow- 
| munity now believe innocent—I mean the youngest 


| opinion, since Indiana hus been a Stuate,”’ 


| of that State which could by possibility ex- 


| York ‘Tribune seemed to think there was; 
| fur in his paper of December 13 last, in com- 
| menting upon this case, he says: 
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which there have not been bloodshed and riots. 
I have been told by a citizen of a great north- 
ern city, within the past fortnight, that it was 
dangerous to walk upon the streets of that 
city afier sunset; and he is corroborated by 
the newspapers. In one judicial cireuit of the 
Staie of indiana, according to the statement 
ot the judge therein presiding, there have been 
actually more men murdered by mobs in the 
past four years than have been kilied by Ku 
Klux in the whole State of North Carolina 
from their organization to this day. And yet 
no soldiers have been sent there. 

ln bis charge to the grand jury touching the 
murder of the Park family in Clark county, 
Indiana, and the hanging of the three negroes 
charged with the commission of the murder, 
Judge Dunham said: 


“Within the last four years, in this judicial cir- 
cuit, there have been thirteen men murdered before 
these three. Five were hung upon the beech trees 
below Seymour—I speak words plainly; I do not 


arrived at the age of maturity, left without mother, 
worse than fatherless. I think he was less than 
twenty-one. He was oneof the victims of that mur- 
der. Two more were hung in the court-house yard 
at Brownstown; four in the jail-yard in the very 


victim of the murder; two south of Orleans, between 
there and Seymour. I believe if you count them 
you will find they number thirteen. Thirteen men 
hung by the neck in this State; more men than 
have been judicially hanged in this State, in my 


The men who hanged those three negroes 
were said to have been disguised, and were, 
therefore, Ku Klux I suppose; but was there 
anything in the social and political condition 


tenuate such crimes? ‘The editor of the New 


**When lynching becomes fashionable it is fair to 
assume that the laws are not honestly executed and 
the courts are not pure. It is because judges were 
believed to be corrupt and timid, prosecutors un- 
faithful, or jurorsin complicity with the criminals, 
that Ludiana mobs took the privilege of punishment 





| into their own hands, and whenever and wherever 


justice is similarly prostituted we shall have murder 
usurping the functions of the law.” 


I emphasize the last two lines because they 
contain the whole philosophy of Ku Kiluxism. 
I'he people of North Carolina experienced for 
years that same prostitution of justice, and 
are now suffering from it. Lawless men in 
organized bands did usurp the functions of the 
law, because justice was prostituied under the 
influence of other wicked and dangerous organ- 
izations to which they opposed themseives. If 
there had been no secret societies such as the 
‘* Red Sirings,’’ ‘* Heroes of America,’’ and 
‘‘Union Leagues,’’ whose members commit- 
ted murders and rapes, burned barns, and 
intimidated voters by threats and scourgings, 
and then escaped punishment, there never 
would have been any Ku Klux. The one 
begot the other and always will do it in any 
country. It is ail wrong, to be sure, but it 
is intensely human. 

I purpose confining my remarks to events 
which have occurred in my own State, because 
the condition of the other southern States has 
been and will be fully discussed by other mem- 
bers of the committee whose duties, as such, 
have brought them more particularly under 
their notice. a 

I shall not go back to the year 1672, as this 
majority report does on page 273, and discuss 
the general wickedness of the Government of 
Sir John Yeamans in Carolina, because | do 
not see its immediate bearing on the question 
before the House. There was no evidence 
before the committee going to show that Sir 
Jobn Yeamans was a Ku Klux in 1672, and 
that therefore the habeas corpus ought to be 
suspended in 1872, although it would be quite 
as fogiea! and reasonable to do so as to sus- 
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pend it for offenses committed several years 
ago, as the committee proposes. 
I shall, in a few words. simply contrast the 


condition of North Carolina before the war | 


with her present state. There was no land on 


the globe inhabited by a braver, purer, more | 
honest and hospitable people than that State | 
was. Containing no great cities and few rail- | 


roads, ber citizens were plain, unpretending 
agriculturists. It was on her soil that the first 
Declaration of Independence was made, on the 
20th of May, 1775, more than a year before Jef- 
ferson penned, in almost the same language, his 
immortal paper. Her people, while devoted to 
the Union, loved her more; for she was their 
mother before the Union had any existence. 
Rejoicing in peace, they always responded 
promptly to the call of their country in every 
war in which it was engaged, and when our late 
unhappy revolution was inaugurated, though 
they entered it sorrowfully, they fought through 
it splendidly ; and to-day, beneath the melan- 
choly mounds with which that southern land 
is billowed, there are more North Carolinians 


sleeping, in proportion to the population of | 
the State, than there are soldiers from any | 


other State on eitherside. They hadasimple, 
economical government, and a very learned 
and spotless judiciary, against whom no sus- 
picion was ever breathed. And I will add, 
for the benefit of the gentleman who so elab- 
orately tabulated their illiteracy, that before 
the war they had, besides their colleges, acad- 
emies, and high schools, thirty-five hundred 
common schools, attended by one hundred and 
fifiy thousand children, or two thirds of all in 
the State, between five and twenty-one years 
of age, and owned a school fund larger b 
$500,000 than the State of Massachusetts had. 
The State debt was comparatively small, taxes 
were light, the administration of justice cheap, 
and official corruption unknown. 

Such was their happy condition twelve years 


ago. What is itnow? Let the figures furnished | 


by a former State treasurer, published in the 
minority report of this committee, on page 378, 
tell,so far as the financial situation is con- 
cerned. ‘They are summed up as follows: 
Taxable property of the State of North Carolina in 
860, . 5 


Tezaye property of North Carolina in 
Wl nrenkadendnaes wnimibien 


Taxation for State purposes in 1860......... 543,643 
Taxation for State purposes in 1870........... 1,160,413 
Taxation for county purposes in 1860...... 255,117 
Taxation for county purposes in 1870...... 923,624 


Average cost of conducting the State 

government for three years, (1858, 1859, 

SIE UNITE incacesiventSnediamntesigndnnsaleniiemmenimianenaidinns 137,977 
Average cost for three years, (1868, 1869, 

| CEE TT es oe ee 576,738 
Public debt of North Carolina in 1861....... 9,699,500 
Public debt of North Carolina in 1871....... 34,887,465 

From these figures it appears that the State 
debt has been increased nearly fourfold since 
the war, (for the war debt is excluded,) as 
also have been the yearly expenses of the State 
and the county taxes each; while, although the 
taxable property bas decreased one haif, the 
taxation for State purposes has doubled. These 
figures are more eloquent than any speech can 
be, and contain an epitome of the history of 
Radical reconstruction. In them can be found, 
too, one of the causes of Ku Kluxism, but by 
no meaus the only one. 

I shall now proceed to discuss in a general 
way some of the other features of our situ- 
ation. 

And first, I wish to say that the effort which 
has been made to identify the Democratic or 
Conservative party of my State with the Ku 
Klux, and to make the terms convertible, is 
grossly unjust, and most discreditable to those 
making the charge. Ido not know of a single 
= man of that party who has not publicly 

enounced Ku Kluxism as not only criminal 
per se, but when committed by Democrats, as 
disastrous in a party point of view. And still 
the allegation is persistently made that they are 
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responsible for all these offenses, and the par- 
tisan press still continues to denounce or 
man opposed to the Radical infamies whic 
have disgraced the State as one of the ‘‘ Ku 
Klux Democracy.”’ 

A year ago, when, after defeating a native 
Radical who commenced the canvass with 
about two thousand majority, I applied for 
admission to my seat, a petition, purporting 
to be signed by fifteen hundred names, was pre- 
sented in the Senate protesting against the ad- 
mission of Governor Vance and myself upon 
the ground that we ‘‘ were elected by system- 
atic violence and bloodshed, for which we were 
individually responsible,’’ when the facts, so 
far as I was concerned, were that during a 
heated canvass of twelve counties, including 


| the day of election, there was not throughout 
| the entire district a single breach of the peace, 


nor any complaint that asingle human being 
had been interfered with in the slightest de- 
gree in the exercise of his right of suffrage. 


| The great mass of the ostensible signers of 


the petition were colored men who could not 
write, and some of them came to me and told 
me they never authorized the use of their 
names, while others said they had been de- 
ceived as to the character of the petition. 
When the matter was exposed in the Senate 
the base libelers who had prepared the peti- 
tion added the crime of perjury to the previous 
one of forgery by swearing thatthey had signed 
the names by authority 4nd under circum: 
stances involving a physical impossibility. 
This, however, is but a weak illustration of 
the uni‘orm rascality which has characterized 
he career of the Republican party of that 
State. 

Take one of the latest specimens, which is 
furnished by the case of my colleague, [ Mr. 
Leacu.] According to the affidavits of re- 
apantonee men of both political parties, it is as 
clear a case of malicious prosecution and per- 
secution for political reasons as ever disgraced 
the judicial annals of any State. He is one 
of those true sons of the soil whose services in 
exposing and denouncing the crimes of that 
party and in defeating one of its best candi- 
dates in a large Kepublican district, have made 
him an object of terror to its aspiring states- 
men. It was necessary to get him out of the 
way, and it was thought best to charge him 
with being a Ku Klux. The attempt was made 
by one of the leading Republicans of that part 
of the State, a Federal officeholder, and the 
result was that the witness introduced to estab- 
lish the charge confessed, on cross-examina- 
tion, that he was instigated by that officer 
under a promise that he would be discharged 
from a prosecution for violating the revenue 
laws, and was told by him that Leacu must be 
got rid of and his popularity broken down, for 
the Government officer wanted his (Leacu’s) 
place in Congress. It was further proved by 
Democrats and Republicans alike that my col- 
league had, when invited, refused to join a 
secret political society, had warned his fellow- 
citizens against it, had denounced it as illegal, 
and had actually broken it up. 

And yet so great is their fear of his popular- 
ity, and so determined are they to hunt him 
down, that they have gotup a new indictment 
against him in the United States court for *‘ in- 
timidating voters,’’ and a part of the pro- 
gramine is to have his case taken up during 
the next summer term, so as to keep him out 
of the coming canvass as much as possible. 
They are certainly welcome to all the votes 
they make by that proceeding. I have cited 
these two instances to show how the politicians 
of that party illustrate its ‘‘ great moral ideas.”’ 
I will now give you a specimen or two of the 
— officers of that party, upon whom has 

evolved the task of purifying the morals of 
that community. A witness who sustains a 
high character as a lawyer and gentleman, 
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testified before our committee 
one judge (who still rides a la 
follows: 


“ He took a prisoner out of jail at tw 
at night and offered him amnesty and ae if 
would swear enough to convict me, Another be 
son, adeputy marshal of the United States ian 
in a public crowd that he was authorized by Fated 
Logan to say that any man who would 8Wear en nde 
to convict me of being the ehief of th a 


to co © Organizati 
in Lincoln county should have amnesty amt nae 


in regard to 
Tge Circuit) as 


© O'clock 


The same witness filed as part of his test) 
mony a copy of a memorial signed by thiny. 
two lawyers, including every one of both 
parties practicing in that circuit, (except the 
solicitor of the court, and two State senators. 
who would have been his judges in cage of 
impeachment, and whose official POsition 
therefore, made it improper for them to take 
part in the proceedings of the bar, but who 
approved them,) wherein it is alleged that jus- 
tice had been impeded, confidence in the eff. 
ciency of the Government and laws had bee, 
impaired, crimes had been multiplied, &¢., by 
reason of the ‘‘ incompetency,”’ as they termed 
it, of that judge; and the witness testified that 
‘‘ his partisan administration of justice’ was 
what was referred to by the word incompe 
tency. He also said that that partiality ‘ was go 
gross as to be observed by everybody,”’ and he 
cited instances of it to the committee in which 
the judge would fine a Democrat $100 for g 
trifling offense, and when a Radical who had 
cruelly beaten a Democrat with a slung-shot 
without any provocation was convicted he 
would fine him a penny and costs. 

That judge has made most ‘ loyal”’ efforts 
in behalf of the Government against the Ku 
Klux in the way I have mentioned, but although 
he added to ignorance and partisanship what 
a meeting of the bar solemnly resolved was 
‘* a willful violation of the plain letter of the 
law,’’ and although the memorial was pre 
sented to the late Democratic Legislature, they 
refrained from impeaching him, because of 
their anxious desire to avoid even the appear- 
ance of partisanship, and to keep down polit- 
ical excitement. Another one of the Radical 
judges resigned after steps had been taken for 
his impeachment, another has been publicly 
charged with receiving a bribe, others with 
habitual drunkenness and the grossest igno- 
rance; but life is too short, to say nothing of 
my brief hour, for a recital in detail of all 
these things. The conduct of these officers, 
and of the United States deputy marshals and 
detectives, destroyed all coufidence among the 
people in the courts, and a few of the more 
reckless of them, consequently, sometimes 
took the law into their own hands. They were 
nothing more nor less than vigilance commit: 
tees, such as have existed in other parts of the 
country, and they never embraced any consid: 
erable number of the citizens ; but their exist- 
ence has been made the pretext for maliguing 
the whole population of the State, not only 
by a partisan press, but in the official docu: 
ments of the executive department of the 
Government. 

‘The President, in his message, while appear: 
ing to desire to harmonize public sentiment 
and inaugurate long-demanded reforms, 1” 
dulged in the usual misrepresentation of the 
southern people, and foreshadowed the report 
of the majority of this committee. By what 
authority he undertook to say what the cou: 
mittee would report I do not know. The cou 
mittee did not confer with him upon the sub 
ject, and they authorized no one to do 80, 0 
to say what their report would be. However 
that may be, the facts alleged by him as to the 
state of society in the South are not true, bat 
they were sufficient, perhaps, for the accom: 
plishment of the desired purpose. The Presi: 
dent in that message, among other baseless 
assertions, says that in every case of arrest 1° 
South Carolina during the time the habeas 
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s suspended, there was ‘‘ indubitable 
f the guilt of the partes seized,’’ and 
‘ot | know that one gentleman, a descendant 
e ‘udge of the Supreme Court of the United 
a aud a grandson of a distinguished Gov- 
cmnot of North Carolina, was arrested and 
sop fined for thirty-four days and nights ina 
dungeon, a part of the time In the same cell 
with a negro felon, before he was informed of 


corpus wa 
evidence 0 


the accusation against him, and when at the | 


expiration of that time he was informed of the 
charge, 80 promptly and conclusively proved 
its falsity that even his military persecutors 
were compelled from mere shame to release 
him at once. That gentleman has no redress, 
and his case is by no means a solitary one. 


Perhaps the most pitiful complaint in that | 
message against our people was one which was | 


worn out by the carpet-bag thieves and F'reed- 
men’s Bureau bummers several years ago. I 
allude to the whine about social ostracism. 
That isa crime which it is impossible to per- 
petrate against a gentleman, and therefore it 
finds a place in the catalogue of offenses com- 
plained of by the Executive against the southern 
people. | is : : 
our duties as citizens of the General Govern- 
ment, and how it is to be made a subject of 


legislation by Congress are questions which | 
stagger me. I'he Secretary of War, too, found | 
itnecessary to give an excuse for the campaign | 


in the South, inasmuch as the Army was 
needed elsewhere, and, with a decidedly mili- 
tary emphasis worthy of the war minister of a 
military Government, he, scorning the assist- 


ance of any evidence, proclaims as a fact that | 
‘a second rebellion exists, the suppression | 


of which requires the presence of the Army.”’ 
He says, too: 

“It isa painful fact that in some portions of the 
South freedom of opinion is not tolerated if that 
opinion is expressed in opposition to the doctrines 
of the late rebellion!” 

As the Secretary in 1861 was afraid the re- 
bellion would not succeed, and vexed his soul 
with anxiety on that subject, perhaps he ought 
toknow the ‘‘doctrines’’ on whichit was based. 


The generally received opinion, I believe, is | 


that those ‘‘doctrines’’ were the right of a 


State to secede, and the right to hold shaves. 
The allegation of the Secretary, therefore, is 
that a new rebellion exists, and that the south- 
ern people will not tolerate opposition to se- 
cession and slavery—an assertion which illus- 
trates alike the veracity of the Secretary and 
the extent of his confidence in the intelligence 
of the people. 

Why did not the President and the Secretary 
tell you that in a county of the district which 
] mprseat, a band of negro outlaws, led by 
one Lowrey, have for years been robbing and 
murdering white men with impunity ; that they 
have killed twenty-four respectable citizens, 
(more than the Ku Klux have ever killed in 
the whole State ;) that the citizens had begged 
for United States soldiers, and that a squad 
was sent there, and, like the army of the king 
of France, had ‘‘ marched up the hill and then 
marched down again,’’ their only experience 
being to hear the crack of Lowrey’s rifle within 
two hundred yards of their camp, and to see a 
murdered citizen lying on the highway? If 
Lowrey’ s gang had been Ku-Klux, and the 
Victims had heen negroes or Republicans, does 
anybedy believe they would now be roaming 
through the country producing a reign of 
terror ? 

Why did they not tell you that their soldiers, 
- content with running riot over the poor, 
eraded, humiliated State of South Carolina, 

ad, with all the panoply of war, invaded North 
arolina, where the machinery of civil govern- 
ment was quietly at work, and had arrested the 
a man of the board of commissioners of 
eveland county and three other citizens, 
abducted them by force out of the State, 
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and had imprisoned them without form or 
color of law in South Carolina, where the habeas 
corpus was suspended, aud where they could 
not even inquire into the cause of their arrest, 
or get the least redress for such an outrage ? 
Why did they not tell you that some of the 
United States marshals in North Carolina go 
about with pistols in their belts and cowhides 
in their hands insulting and brow-beating citi- 
zens, exacting illegal fees from and black- 
mailing them, arresting and imprisoning them 
upon the merest pretext, and then discharging 
them without a trial; that one of them had 
shot down with impunity and left lying on the 
roadside an inoffensive citizen, against whom 
he had no process, and who had offered him no 
resistance, because he would not go to jail at 
his bidding, and that this official assassin had 
gone scot-free? Which of the gentlemen so 
eager to punish Ku Klux and protect the peo- 
ple in the enjoyment of their rights and liber- 
ties has anything to say about these and other 
similar outrages? What Republican news- 
papers of the North have even commented on 
them? Who has condemned them? 

I state facts. A poor, hard-working farmer 
has toiled a whole year to make bread for his 
family; he has gathered his little crop and 
housed it; he eats his frugal evening meal, 
and with cheerful gratitude goes to his humble 
bed; he is roused at midnight by the crackling 
flame which devours the whole truits of his 
year’s labor, his all, while the loyal Union 
League incendiary walks away in the light of 
the conflagration. He is arrested, tried, con- 
victed ; a corrupt judge sets aside the verdict, 
or a corrupt Governor pardons him. The law 
gives no redress. ‘The farmer, in despair at the 
prospect of starvation before his family, blows 
his own brains out; his outraged neighbors 
take the law into their own hands and hang the 
incendiary, and immediately the whole coun- 
try rings with the ery of ‘Ku Klux.’’ But 
when armed soldiers, under command of an 
officer, make araid from one State into another, 
arrest, drag off, and incarcerate its citizens in 
that other State, where they cannot enjoy even 
the poor privilege of having their cause invest- 
igated, no one of these guardians of public lib- 
erty lifts his voice in condemnation ; and when 





I, as the Representative of these outraged 
people, introduce a respectful resolution of 
inquiry into the crime, it is objected to and 
not received by this House. 

Hear another case. Another Loyal Leaguer 
commits a cold-blooded murder; he is con- 
victed and sent to the penitentiary ; he is soon 
pardoned out and returns to the scene of his 
crime, flaunting his pardon in the face of the 
|| community, and boasting his immunity from 

punishment for future crime. Within a week 
he commits another crime, and is in jail within 
a fortuight of his former release. He boasts 
that he will soon again be free, and assigns as 
a reason for his faith that the Governor will 
befriend him and all like him. The friends 
of his victims wrongfully, but humanly, determ- 
ine that he shall not escape punishment, and 
they hang him, whereupon the same cry of 
‘*Ku Klux”’ and ‘‘rebellion’’ is raised. But 
a deputy United States marshal meetsa stranger 
on the highway, arrests him without warrant, 
and without alleging any offense against him 
attempts to take him to prison, and when the 
prisoner, without any resistance, tries to run 
away, he shoots him down, leaves his body on 
the roadside, and proceeds serenely about his 
business. If these things are told on the streets 
of your cities the reply is apt to be a yawn, a 
shrug of the shoulders, and perhaps an inquiry 
as to the price of Seneca sandstone. 

Indeed, it would be exactly in accordance 
with the policy of this Administration if each 
of these loyal villains shall be promoted for 
his valuable services. Look at the favors al- 
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| The late Governor of North Carolina, after 











|| being impeached and removed from office, and 


_ after being indicted in the courts from which he 
was a fugitive, took refuge here in the bosom of 
| the Administration as editor of its organ. Kirk, 
the cut-throat whom le imported from Ten- 
| nessee to oppress and outrage his fellow-citi- 
| zens with the bayonet, a man who ought to go 
| down to everlasting infamy for the murder of 
a poor, halft-witted boy who knelt pitifully to 
him, and begged for his life in vain, this Kirk, 


|| who also fled from justice, came here for his 


reward, and got it. Bergen, Kirk’s lieuten- 
ant colonel, another fugitive from justice, was 
appointed consul to Pernambuco. ‘The former 
carpet-bag treasurer of the city in which I live, 
and who was adefaulter in that office, naturally 
gravitated to the Treasury of the United States, 
and was recently promoted in the Third Audi- 
tor’s Office, his defalcation being known to the 
Third Auditor, and as I have reason to believe, 
to the Secretary of the Treasury also. Ought 
we not to expect that the officer who raided 
into North Carolina, and the deputy United 
States marshal who shot down the inoffensive 
citizen, will also be promoted ? 

I could cite numberless instances of this 
kind, and for each one could find as broad a 
contrast. But what would it avail? I am 
told that the northern people cannot be roused 
by a recital of these acts of despotism in the 
South ; that nothing will bring them to a real- 
ization of the true situation until the armed 
heel of the despot rings before their own 
doors. If this be true, can a southern man 
be expected to weep when the catastrophe 
happens? I think not. If the wrongs and 
outrages and usurpations practiced’ on them 
are matters of indifference to their country- 
men of the North, then they are paving the 
way which leads to a similar experience, and 
will deserve no sympathy when they reach it. 
If the ‘‘ nation could not exist half slave and 
half free,’’ it is very certain that it cannotand 
| ought not to exist with the people of one half 
of it domineering and tyrannizing over the 
| other; imposing upon them more than their 
full share of the burdens of Government, and 
denying to them any part of its benefits. 

You crowned your reconstruction legislation, 
which bankrupted and ruined and degraded 
those States, by this unconstitutional Ku Klux 
bill; and what have been its fruits? You 
succeeded in convicting a few criminals and 
alleged criminals, and in punishing them, but 
the amount of perjury and general demoraliza- 
tion which it has wiodenel, the terror result- 
ing in the expatriation of hundreds of inno- 
cent families which it has wrought, the false 
and pernicious ideas in regard to the relation 
between a certain class of citizens and the 
government which it has developed, the antag- 
onisms of race, and the bitterness and hatred 
which it has fostered, outweigh a million times 
the combined benefits which its most honest 
advocates ever dreamed it could effect; and 
to-day the majority of this committee come 
before Congress and ask that its most offensive 
'and outrageous features may continue to be 
enforced beyond the time limited in the bill! 
This, too, in the face of the fact that accord- 
ing to the testimony the bulk of the crimes 
complained of were committed before the bill 
passed Congress a year ago. 

Gentlemen who wish to continue this kind 
of legislation must know that they are alien- 
ating the southern people more and more 
every day. ‘Those people would not be human 
beings, much less enlightened American citi- 
| zens, if the result could be otherwise, and 

therefore, notwithstanding the profession of a 
desire to pacify them and restore to them good 
governments, the conviction forces itself upon 
them that these gentlemen do not want them 
to be peaceable and quiet and prosperous, but 
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; the past few weeks one of them deny that the 

nt 3 carpet-bag governments of those States had 
Fe been corrupt. and another express a desire to 
F see a huadred southern men taken out before 
breakfact every morning and shot. ‘They hear 


on this floor, in almost every debate which 
arises, gratuitous insults heaped upon them in 
regard to their illiteracy and barbarisin by 
those who never having shed a drop of their 
own or their enemies’ blood when war raged 
in the country, now signalize their patriotism 
by throwing dirt in the face of their prostrate 
and harmless prisoners. 

And when they hear these things reiterated 
seven years afier the war, and feel the legisla- 
tion which is the natural result of such @ state 
of mind, they ask themselves whether such 
weople can be other thau their bitter enemies. 
You have done damage enough already, God 
knows. Stop this kind of legislation. Give 
us the righis guarantied to us by the Constitu- 
tion, even as amended by your own hands. 
Emancipate those people from the political 
boudage in which they have so long been held. 
Stop sowing the seeds of bate in their breasts. 
Make them feel that you are their countrymen 
and not their enemies. Divest them of the 
conviction which daily grows among them that 
you intend to force their support of the dom- 
inant political party or make their land a wil- 
derness. 

But the committee recommend general am- 
nesty—of course to the Senate, for the House 
has already passed it, I trust that much of 
their repovt will be adopted. Sir, among the 
most impressive and suggestive scenes of mod- 
ern limes was that which the American people 
have been more than ouce called upon to wit- 
ness within the past year, wherein a foreign- 
born American cliizen, once an ingurrectiouist 
and an exile, standing upon the floor of the 
highest legislative assembly of the Republic, 
was seeu eloquently rebuking, in the purest 
idiomatic Kuglish, his native-born colleagues 
for their recreancy to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of American liberty. It was to me, sir, 
a strange and suggestive episode. It furnished 
food for profitable meditation, That citizen, 
armed with the irresistible weapons of philo- 
sophic statesmanship, enlarged culture, and 
practical experience, bas, in defiance of the 
power of party discipline and ‘*the crack of 
the party whip,’’ nobly dared to vindicate the 
honor and character of the American people 
against ibe degrading and demoralizing prin- 
ciples with which his native-born colleazues 
huve sought to discredit them. It was indeed, 
sir, singular spectacle, and one which ought 
not to-be allowed to pass away without impress- 
ing upon the thoughtful American a valuable 
lessou. 

A student of history and a close observer 
of evenis, he has been impelled by a spirit ef 
intelligent patriotism, aud an imperative sense 
‘ of duty, to raise his voice against the danger- 
ous tendencies of the recent legislation of 
Congress. In common with his German fel- 
low-citizens, he joves liberty and hates tyranny 
and dishonest government. He has my respect 
and sympathy, and doubtless will continue to 
receive, as he richly deserves, the confidence 
and support of his admiring fellow-citizens, 
When pleading for amnesty to his southern 
countrymen, whom he had faced amid the 
blaze and smoke of battle, but against whom 


point to @ single instance in history where con- 
ciliation and amnesty to rebels had made them 
good and loyal citizens, and in reply be simply 
wentioned the name of Count Andrassy in 
Austria. Doubiess the illustration was lost, 
for the eyes and ears of his interrogator were 
most probably innocent of ever having seen or 
heard that name; butthere is a history behind 
it which wight furnish a profound lesson to the 
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| the loyal relatives of the victims for mercy 
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would-be statesmen who are refusing amnesty | 
to the southern people and piling up hostile and 

irritating legislation against them. ‘l'wenty- | 
three years ago a rebellion broke out in Hun- | 


ing which three magnificent though bloody 
campaigns were fought, was finally crushed 


| 
° a, . | 
gary, which, after lasting eleven months, dur- 


through the imervention of Kussia and the | 


treachery of the Hungarian general, Girgey. 
The Archduchess Sophia, mother of the pres- 
ent emperor of Austria, a releniless and un- 
merciful despot, undertook to ‘** make treason 
| odious,’’ and her executioners drenched Hun- 
The prayers and tears of even 


were not heard, Eleven of the most prom- 
_inent generals and statesmen of Hungary 
perished by the hangman's hands, besides 
hundreds of others. Count Audrassy, then 
Kossuth’s agent at Constantinople, in common 


a price placed on his head. ‘Time wore on, 
/and the Nemesis of history drew nearer and 
nearer, not only to the personal fortunes of 
the Archduchess, but to those of her dynasty. 
She lived to see the woful day when all her 


‘| prayers and tears pleaded in vain for the life 


he cherishes no animosity, he was asked to || 





The Sol- 


of her favorite sou, Maximilian. 


_ferino campaign cost Austria the splendid | 


| province of Lombardy; with the fearful de- 
teat of Sadowa went the last of her Italian 
| possessions, and then was forced the conces- 
sion to Hungary not only of amnesty, resto- 
ration of confiscated property, and that polit- 
ical liberty for which she had fought, but 
Austria herself had to descend from her proud 
position of supreme autocracy to the level of 
constitutional sovereignty and representative 
| government in which Hungarians have a potent 
| voice, while Andrassy, the sentenced rebel, 
| the exile on whose head a price was fixed, is 
the president of the Austrian cabinet and 
the trusted friend and counselor of Francis 
Joseph. The distinguished Senator might 
have strengthened his iilustration by citing 
the case of the Vendeans, who, after defeat- 


|| ing the proudest armies of Kurope with clubs 


and fowling-pieces under the lead of young La 
Rochejaquelin of glorious memory, and who, 
after suffering a butchery at which humanity 

turned pule, were made the very bulwark of 

France by the wise policy of covciliation which 

Napoleon the Great inaugurated toward them 
'as soon as he grasped the reins of power. 

He might have still further enforced the ilius- 

tration by calling attention to the effects of 

a repressive policy upon the people of Ire- 

land. England put down revolts in Scotland 
(and Wales, but with their suppression she 
ceased all hostile legislation, and the result 
has been that the people of those two coun- 
tries are to-day, and have long been, the most 
loyal and faithful of Britis subjects. Toward 
| Ireland, on the coutrary, there has been for two 
| hundred years an established system of refined 
| cruelty, and the fruits of it have appeared in 
| the Ku Kluxism of that unhappy country under 
| the names of ‘* White Boys,’’ ‘* Rapparees,’’ 
|‘ Ribbon Men,” ‘* Mollie McGuires,”’ “* Peep 
| O'Day Boys,’’ ‘‘ Rockites,”’ &. The mare 
ely ay treatment of late years has par- 
| 
| 
| 
} 





tially allayed the-evil, but to-day Ireland is 
the weak spot in the British armor, through 
which, if at all, she wifl receive ber death- 
blow. 


What a lesson there is too, in the course of 


| Charles II, touching the ‘*act of oblivion,”’ 


in 1660, and what a striking similarity there 


| is between the conduct of the two branches 
of his Parliament on that subject and that of 
the two Houses of Congress in regard to am- 
nesty. ** This act of oblivion,’’ says the author 
of the debates in the House of Lords, ‘' the 
Commons, after having been quickened by a 
message from the king, made short work of, 


with many others who did not fall into the | 
hands of Austria, was senteaced to death and | 
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and sent up to the Lords, where 
several obstructions and delays, 
mons had excepted only a few o 
notorious regicides, whereas the 
for giving their resentment a n 
scope. his severity of theirs not guiti,y 
however, with the policy of the tines, },, 
Majesty came to the house (July 27) 
the throne expressed himself ag fyj/ 
‘My lords, when I came first hither to 
was within two or three days after I came to Wh 
hall, did, with as much earnestness as | coult, 
both by myself and the chancellor, recommend te 
you and the House of Commons the speedy qj, 
patch of the act of indemnity as a necessary fo i 
ation of that security we all pray for, 0 


; lid gj 
by a particular message to the House of C since, 


again press to hasten that important work, and dal 
likewise, bya proclamation, publish to allthe king: 


0 a 1 ae 
oat would hopeuteredes we he way aveout att 
most reasonable and solid foundation of that poace 
happiness, and security { hove and pray tor ¢, 
myself and all my dominions. I wilt not deny it to 
you that [ thought the House of Commons too lon 
about that mo and shenehorn, now it is come . 
to yout would not have you guilty of the eame 

The chancellor subsequently called their 
especial attention to the provisions of the act 
prohibiting the calling of ‘‘ names or other 
words of reproach any way leading to revive 
the memory of the late differences or the occa. 
sion thereof,’’ and appealed to them “to learn 
the excellent art of forgetfulness.” Cannot 
Americans in the nineteenth century learn that 
excellent art practiced by a Stuart two bun- 
dred years ago? 

Now, while admitting neither the wisdom 
nor justice of such a course on the part of 
this Government, I am persuaded that it would 
have been more merciful to the southern people 
to have hanged or shot as many of us as would 
have glutted the vengeance of the politicians 
immediately after the war, than to have kept 
up for. purely party purposes the system of 
robbery, fraud, and oppression which has, since 
the war ended, been unrelentingly exercised 
over them. ‘That system has but iliustrated 
the truth of what the blessed St. Augustine 
said concerning such a state of peace us we 
enjoy : 

** Heee facta sunt in pace post bellum. Pax cum 
bello de crudelitate certavit, et vicit. Illud evim 
prostravit armatos, istud nudatos, Bellum erat, ut 
qui feriebatur, si posset, feriret; pax autem non 
ut qui evaserat viveret, sed ut moriens non repug- 
naret.”’ 

Your peace has surpassed war in cruelty. 
You have struck down the helpless and naked, 
and now, when the armor has been stripped 
from your former antagonists, your po icy 
seems to be not only that’ they shall not live, 
but that even in dying they shall not defend 
themselves. It is not too late now to repair 
your error and to make the southern people 
your friends. Try it, but not in the way rec 
ommended by the majority of this committee. 
Do not accompany an act of grace, as you term 
it, with a renewed system of oppression and 
outrage. If you do, where will be your claim 
to gratitude? It is a radical error to suppose 
that the men who are prohibited by the four- 
teenth amendment from holding office are con- 
sumed with a passion to taste of the flesh-pols 
of this Egypt. There are some things dearer 
to them than office, and the fear that they will 
again return to plague the modern exponents 0! 
Americanism may be dismissed. I have never 
considered this amnesty business the only one 
thingueedful. I have never regarded the with- 
holding of it by Congress as the cause of all 
our woes, nor will the granting of it be a pat 
acea fur them. It is but one, and by no means 
the most serious, of the impediments which 
lie in the way of our retura .to prosperity; 
but the concession of it will greatly smootl 
that way. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, I have done. a 
spoken as I felt, and have uttered feebly, 
sincerely, what I believe to be the honest se 
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mac. [hope it 1s 


| my tongue is paisied I shall always 
be ready to do so if occasion shall require, for 
] love the land of my birth and the people 
whose afflictions have excited the sympathy, 
as their fortitude under them commands the 
admiration, of the civilized world. 


but until 





Revival of Foreign Commerce. 
SPEECH OF HON. L. A. SHELDON, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
Ix rue House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 18, 1872, 
On the revival of foreign commerce. 


Mr. SHELDON. Mr. Speaker, the subject 
of reviving our foreign carrying trade is one 
which excites much interest in the country, 
especially in all the commercial cities. It has 
been brought to Congress in various forms, 
and although it may be true as charged that 
the motive for bringing the subject here is in 
many instances the promotion of individual 
advantage, nevertheless it is before us and we 
ust consider and act upon it. Opportunities 
ty discuss it have been few, and not enough 
has beeu said to indicate with any degree of 
certainty the views of Congress. Yet [ think 
| way safely assume that the idea is prevalent 
tat some concession on the part of the Gov 
erumeut to those who take the hazards of 
competition with Kuropean nations under pres- 
evt circumstances is necessary. D,fferences 
arise upon weasures, 

lu devising measures to accomplish an ob- 
ject, i. is the part of wisdom to understand 
ut the outset the difficulties to be overcome. 
Why cannot Americans engage succeesfully in 
trade upon the ocean? ‘Twelve years ago we 
were a leading commercial nation, and the 
skill and enterprise of our people remain un- 
impaired. We had tonnage and our flag was 
prominent in every sea-port. By the war we 
Jost nearly two million tous of shipping, inclad- 
ing that which was purchased for the Navy, 
chartered by the Goverument, captured by con- 
federate cruisers, and sold to foreign nations 
to escape capture. It will cost $100,000,000 
to replace this tonnage. Other nations are 
in possession of the field with well-organized 
lives aud established business connections. If 
all other conditions were equal, this single ad- 
vantage would require extraordinary exertions 
on the part of our people, and, I suspect, some 
slight concession at least by the Government 
lo Insure success. 

Other and more grievous disadvantages exist. 
lnterest rules at least three per cent. higher 
in this country than in England and the other 
States with which we must compete. If the 
lounage which it is necessary for us to possess 
will require an investment of $100,000,000— 
and | think it a low estimate—there is an in- 
terest item of $3,000,000 annually against our 
people, Labor costs forty per cent. more here 
(han in Europe, and labor enters into the pro- 
duction of materials, stores, supplies, the con- 
‘iruction and running of the ships. It is im- 
possible to calculate in dollars and cents the 
difference in the cost of labor employed in 
carrying on a successful commerce upon the 
ocean. But it cannot be less than the item 
of ioterest. Those best informed are of the 
opinion—and in it I concur—that interest and 
lubor make a difference against us of five to 
seven and a half million dollars annually. 
these are the obstacles to be surmounted, the 
reasons why Americans do net and cannot 
embark in the business without aid or encour- 
agement. 


_ the advantage possessed by other nations 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 





f every trae man south of the Poto- | lines and business connections will not be re- 
the last time I shall ever || moved by any natural cause. 
gad it to be my duty to speak in this behalf, || to be obviated by extraordinary effort, what- 


| advance in Europe. 


| 


It is a difficulty 


ever may be theotherconditions. Butin time | 
differences in rate of interest and price of labor | 
will be removed in the natural course of eveuts. 
By taking up its bonds the Governmentis unlock 
ing $100,000,000 annually, which must seek 
other investment. The demand for capital to 
construct railroads and carry forward other 
works of internal improvement is greater now 
than it will be in the near future. The de- 
velopment of our multiform resources and the 
increase of wealth will make capital more 
abundant, and interest will be cheapened in 
this country toan extent that will substantially 
ubviate present differences. 

The price of labor will not and ought not to 
be reduced in the United States; but it will 
The societies of work- 
ingmen, inspirited and educated by the exam- 
ples and teachings of their American breth- 
ren, have already compelled concessions from 
wealth and aristocracy in the Oid World. 
Oppression is giving way, and we may conti- 
dently expect that the laboring classes in every 
civilized country will obtain compensatory 
wages, that they will be manumitted from | 
poverty and disgrace at no distant day. Hence | 
Government a:d need be granted but for a 
limited pe:iod. 

The obstacles being comprehended, let us 
enter upon the discussion of measures to sur- 
mount them. 

Free materials are advocated more espe- 
cially by the ship-builders. To the extent of 
the duty on them this proposition teuds to 
equalize conditions. But the cost of labor in 
building ships, and the expense of running 
them, still remain to be overcome, as well as 
the difference in rate of interest on the capita! 
invested. ‘This plan will be opposed by the 
material-producers, and will accomplish but 
little in the way of removing disadvantages. 
It will prove wholly inadequate to restore our 
carrying trade, and will not result in any ap- 
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directly, 


| Ing trade, we must impose higher duties upon 


and more in accordance with the principle of 


| than any other plan and yet prove abortive, 
| for much depends upon the judicious appli- 


|| may be treated as direct subsidies to the ship- 


| of 
| tonnage bounties, postal estimates, or suab- 





preciable good to the ship builders themselves. 
Ship- building can be revived only as an inci- 
deut. Whenever ships can be profitably em- 
ployed they wiil be constructed, and not until 
then, The measure which secures the running 
of the ship will insure its construction. 

Free ships are favored more extensively than 
free materials, and justiy so, because this | 


more nearly extinguishes the differences which || 


I have described. If our people were permit- 
ted to purchase upon the Clyde, two obsta- 
cles would stiil remain, to wit, the higher rate 
of interest upon the capital invested and the 
greater cost of ruvning the ships. The disad- 
vantages would still be so great that I doubt 
if the superior skill and energy of the Ameri- 
cans would be equal to them. Some of the 
most experienced and intelligent ship-owners 
have told me that with this concession on the 
part of the Government they would be unable 
to compete with foreigners except at ruinous 
losses. If the plan were to embody free ma- 
terials, free ships, and free stores and sup- 
plies, still the item of interest on the capital 
and the wages paid seamen and others em- 
ployed in the shore would be too much for 
our people, and from these causes we would 
find ourselves as powerless as we are to-day 
to make headway against, nations in posses- 
sion of the trade and with every existing 
facility to successfully carry it on. Besides, 
this plan would seriously damage those en- 
gaged in the production of supplies, stores, 
materials, and ships. 

would experience an obstinate resistance. 

It will be asked, whatis your plan? | aaswer, 





give money directly if any measure is adopted. 





| hope none will be startled by the directness 
and explicitness of my answer. If we grant 





| would cost the Treasury $7,600,000 annually, 


| subsidies may properly be considered in con- 
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_ If the duty is taken from these for 
the benefit of those who engage in the carry- 


other articles or invent new modes of taxation, 
What difference is there between the relia- 
quishment of taxation for the benefit of classes 
or the granting of money to them raised by 
taxation? Itis much fairer and more honest 
with the people to do directly than indirectly, 


uniform taxation to collect as equally as pos- 
sible from all classes than to ieee certain 
articles from duties which wiil cripple if not 
crush out important industries. Rotten no 
one can tell how much it will cost the coun- 
try to admit free of duty the articles I have 
mentioned. Keally it may be more expensive 


cation of the money which the Government 
bestows. 


Other measures have been suggested which 
owuer. None of them change the principle 
taxation, They are differential duties, 


sidies. 

By differential duties a percentage of the 
revenues is allowed to the importer as an in- 
ducement for him to patronize American bot- 
toms. It is expected that be will give all ora 
part of the sum to the ship-owner to enable 
tim to run his ship. In etlect, it is a subsidy, 
aud it may be a very expensive measure. The 
Government in the last year collected a little 
upward of two hundred million doilars on im- 
ports. ‘Thirty-eight per cent. of the goods 
were brought in American ships, or, on the 
goods transported by our peopie, the duties, 
in round numbers, amounted to $76,000,000. 
The only proposition 1 have heard discussed 
allows the importer ten percent. If importa- 
tions in American ships should not increase it 


aud if the measure should prove so effective as 
to secure the entire imporiations to our ships, 
the expenditure would exceed $20.000,000, 
There are, however, other objec.ions to this 
plan. It is in violation of trea'y stipulations 
with every civilized nation except three, I 
admit we may pat an end to ail tuese treaties 
with a single exception on giving @ year’s 
novice. But were we to adopt this policy may 
we not anticipate retaliatory measures of a 
similar character? Would not other nations 
be driven to it to preserve their owa ¢om- 
merce? The result would be that our ships 
would transport all our importsand but a small 
part of the exports. Foreign ships would 
come here empty and go away laden. It is 
inore than possible that the policy would seri- 
ously injure our exporttrade. The plan could 
have no other effect than to increase the cost 
of transportation to botu producer and con- 
sumer. Besides, it is in conflict with the grow- 
ing spirit of comity among all nations. 
Tonuage bounties and postal estimates or 





nection. In both cases money is given directly 
to the ship-owner, and the same result will be 
produced if the sums granted are equal and 
applied in the same manner, If aid were given 
iu either form so as to encourage irregular and 
fugitive traffic alone, no substantial good would 
result, Such competition with established 
lines would be puerile. | 
Whatever aid is granted should be applied 
in such a way as to enable our people to sup- 


| plant or compete with other nations in the 
And from them we 


great channels of commerce. Transportation 
upon the sea is mainly performed by steam- 
ship lines and on the land by railroad lines. 
People and capital concentrate at the termini 
of sea lines and ia proximity to those upon 
the land. Distributing poiuts are becoming 


in having possession of the field with established |, free materials and free ships we give money in- || less numerous and of greater magnitude. The 
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means of communication and transportation 
practically annihilate time and space. The 


tendency of the present age is to a concentra- | 
tion of forces, to monopoly in all its forms so | 


far as relates to business. 
the sea. 
people other nations Will continue and increase 
it in the most oppressive form. ‘Transporta- 
tion will be controlled by an association of 
capital. It cannot be avoided by our legis- 
lation. Im an economical point of view it 


It now exists upon 


may vot be hurtful, for by it freights ought to | 


be cheapened to both the producer and con- 
sumer. Exorbitant charges can be prevented 
by encouraging competition, or in many cases 
by legislative inhibitions. So long as other 
nations are possessed of present advantages 
competitibn will not arise without Government 
assistance. In granting aid Congress should 
have in view the importance of competing 
lines, that departures and arrivals may be 
regular and frequent. Irregular and fugitive 
trips can only become subsidiary to the main 
channels of commerce. 

In granting Government assistance it should 
be our policy to create steamship lines from 
distributing points in this to such points in 
other countries. If tonnage bounties are ap- 
plied with this purpose in view they may be 
effective, and will probably meet with less 
opposition than subsidies. By this plan traffic 


may be encouraged and sustained with small | 


lands and unimportant countries by the run- 
ning of single ships, whose aggregate com- 
merce, if controlled by us, will prove of great 
value to the nation. 

Assuming that granting Government assist- 
ance rests apon a sound principle, and that 
the true policy is to encourage the promotion 
of competing lives in the great channels of 
commerce, it may be well to consider the 
location of steamship lines and their relative 
importance, for these considerations will enter 
materially into the details of the measure to 
be adopted. The localities of population and 
productions, together with the facilities for 
reaching them by internal means of transport- 
ation, are facts which must govern the designa- 
tion of these lines. Probable future conditions, 
as well as those in existence, cannot be ignored. 
Artificial thoroughfares, like railways, have 
importance; bat the natural water channels 
will receive the highest consideration, as cheap- 
ness of freights in most cases outweighs the 
item of time. The improvement and utilization 
of the internal water channels is of vast con- 
Sequence to the country. They afford the 
means for cheap transportation, and combina- 
tions to oppress the people cannot be formed 
in regard to their use. Men made and control 
railroads, while God made and controls the 
rivers. Government can never make them 
private property or create a monopoly in their 
navigation. 

The city of New York is the most promi- 
nent distributing point, and is likely to remain 
the commercial metropolis of the western hem- 
isphere. Her favorable location, vast capital, 
humerous railroads extending in all direc- 
tions and prestige assure to her for all time 
the grand position she occupies. In the trade 
between New York and Europe we shall ex- 
perience the toughest competition, and it is 
this trade that should receive the most liberal 
encouragement. Formerly New York was the 
patural commercial center for the larger part 
of the United States. Especially was this true 
as long as the bulk of our population was east 
of the Apalachian mountains. Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Charleston, and Savannah 
ate important cities in their respective locali- 
ties, and must be recognized with a liberal 
spirit im attempting to resuscitate our com- 
mercial prosperity. These cities will control 
a large dats of the European trade and much 
of the Scuth American. 


If we prevent it on the part of our | 


| 
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San Francisco occupies upon the Pacific coast 
the position of New York on the Atlantic. 
Until the Texas Pacific railroad is completed 
she will be withouta rival. The commerce of 


| the islands in the Pacific and Indian oceans 


and the best portions of Asia ought to be con- 
trolled by the cities on the Pacific coast so 


|far as to supply our own people and the 
_ cheapness and dispatch with which it can be 
|| conducted will direct across this continent the 


trade of these countries with western Europe. 

Sir, there is another point, the importance 
of which cannot be over estimated. One half 
of our population is now in the Mississippi 
valley, aid more than a moiety of the pro- 
ductive capacity of the country. Increase in 
both these particulars is so rapid that at the 
end of the present decennial period this sec- 
tion will be able to control the continent in 
commerce, wealth, and political power. This 
region produces in greatest abundance all 
those commodities which feed and clothe men, 
and which ought to make up the bulk of our 
exports. Southward of this part of the United 
States are found the countries least adapted 
to the production of breadstuffs, and there 
will be found the best markets for that which 
we produce. Those countries produce many 
articles which are necessary and useful to us 
and which we can procure by an exchange. 

From Mexico, the West Indies, and South 
American States arise the adverse balances of 
trade which we are compelled to settle with 
coin and bullion. The nation cannot be bene- 
fited more than by a development of com- 
merce in thatdirection. The natural facilities 
for carrying on trade with them surpass those 
of any other section. More than fifteen thou- 
sand miles of river navigation, extending into 
and accommodating sixteen States and run- 
ning southward, indicate the natural course of 
trade for the Mississippi valley and the coun- 
tries to which products of this region should 
be exported. The countries south of us are 
neighbors, yet we sell them little. Distant 
nations control their trade and sell them their 
food. This is because they have the ships and 
we have not. European nations come to our 
ney and purchase the breadstuffs which have 

een transported at great expense by railroads 
from the Northwest to the Atlantic coast and 
sell them to Mexico and the South American 
States, bringing back coffee and other com- 
modities for our consumption, making large 
profits, and to the detriment of our producers 
and consumers. Foreigners control prices in 
our markets because we have not the means of 
transportation. 

The republic of Mexico has a foreign com- 
merce of about fifty-four million dollars includ- 
ing imports and exports. She exports about 
twenty million dollarsin silver. Distant Eng- 
land controls $33,000,000 of this commerce, 
other European nations about twelve million, 
and the United States $9,000,000, and we 
a about one half we control. The people 
of Mexico purchase largely those comm@dities 
which are produced by the people of the North- 
west. If our trade was direct with that coun- 
try, and enlarged as it should be, we might 
expect results most advantageous to both 
nations. The trade of Mexico would be val- 
uable especially for the reason that her exports 
are almost wholly silvér coin and bullion. 
The heavy drain upon this country to pay the 
interest on the national, State, and railroad 
gold bonds held in Europe will exhaust our re- 
sources unless the supply is increased. From 
1838, when the mint was established in New 
Orleans, to 1861, the coinage of silver alone 
was $48,000,000, the bullion being received 
from Mexico. The receipts of silver coin is 
supposed to have been still larger. What 
amount of silver coin and bullion was received 
by the whole country, [ have no means of 
calculating. 











—— 
Again, sir, the trade of the empire of B,,.: 
is of the greatest importance to the whole a 
ny more particularly to the people of ~ 
ississippi valley. That nation imports a lit . 
upward of one hundred and twenty gix nil 
lion dollars annually. We supply but four 
cent., ora little upward of five million dollars 
The commodities which she imports wil] tires 
the attention of the western farmers The 
. ” 
value of flour, bacon, hams, beef, cheese, | 
tallow, pork, and tobacco, purchased ah 
by the people of Brazil in 1870, amount 
$57,150,000, constituting one half her 
importations. Of this sum we sold } 
$2,916,170. The balance came from mor 
distant nations. While we sell Brazil the 
trifling amount stated, we purchase twenty-five 
per cent. of her exports. 

The production of coffee in that county 
reaches five hundred million pounds annually 
One fifth at least is exported to the United 
States. Coffee can be brought by the way of 
the Gulf of Mexico and the Mississippi river 
and delivered in St. Louis, Louisville, Cincip. 
nati, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul, all the 
cities on the river and westward, at jess cost 
than by any other route. Our productions 
ought to be exchanged with the Brazilians for 
their coffee, so that there need be no balance 
against us to be paidingold. A line of steam 
ships from New Orleans to Rio Janeiro cay 
take in the principal ports in the West Indies 
without material deflection from a straight 
course. This would also tend to increase our 
exports to those islands, which would pay for 
the sugar and fruits we obtain there. 

The people of the lower Mississippi valley 
are immensely interested in commerce with 
European nations, especially such as demand 
their cotton. This article constitutes about 
one third of our exports. The ships which 
bear it away ought to return with the mer- 
chandise consumed in that region. A line of 
American steamships from New Orleans to 
Europe is demanded by the growers of cotton 
and the producers of cereals. The Mississippi 
river is the natural channel through which to 
transport western products to either a south- 
ern or European market. New methods of 
conveyance are contemplated which will 
cheapen the cost of transporting grain on the 
river to an astonishingly low figure. If there 
existed steamship lines io the points I have 
named, the new project would surely be put 
into operation, and flour and grain could be 
supplied to the nations south of us and in 
western Europe, and to the cities on the Atlan- 
tic coast at a cost most advantageous to both 
the producer and consumer. Importations to 
supply the demand of the whole Mississippi 
valley should be made through the same chan- 
nels. Probably there is not a city in the entire 
nation whose geographical position and nat- 
ural advantages are so great as those of New 
Orleans, and whose designation as the Ameri- 
can terminus of several steamship lines would 
prove valuable to so large a population. The 
establishment of the lines suggested from this 
point would immeasurably enhance our export 
iv and create markets for agricultural pro- 

ucts. 

Mr. Speaker, I have endeavored to show 
the most important points in this country and 
those nations with which it is most desirable 
to form connections in our attempts to restore 
the cartying trade upon the ocean to our own 
people. No section should be neglected it it 
is practicable to render assistance. Especially 
should our efforts be directed to the trade 
which can be most easily developed and sus: 
tained. In my judgment the commerce 00 
the Pacitic ocean and with Mexico and the 
South American States can be controlled st 
less expense than that from the Atlantic coast 
with Europe. But I would not hesitate at 807 
reasonable cost to meet England where she # 
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most fortified and attempt at least to divide the 
business with her. . 
The Secretary of the Treasury thinks the 
diture of $25,000,000, extending through 
expe® ine y ill giv fai 
d of nine years, will give us a fair 
— I differ with him onl 
chance upon the sea. 1 differ wit im only 
to the period of time in which it should be 
ended, Five years is long enough. The 
~ vigorous and effective efforts must be put 
forth at the beginning, for then our people will 
experience the most serious competition, and 
will be 4 to overcome the greatest ob- 
stacles. In my judgment $1,500,000 ought to 
be given to sustain the commerce upon the 
Pacifie ocean ; the same sum to the lines from 
the Gulf ports to Mexico, Brazil, the West 
India islands, and Kurope; and at least 
$2,000,000 to revive the commerce of the 
ic cities. 
— not whether this sum is disbursed 
under the name of tonnage bounties, postal 
estimates, or subsidies, if it will insure suc- 
cessful competition with established foreign 
lines, and shall subserve the general demands 
ofthecountry. lam aware, too, that the prop- 
osition to give money in any form will be 
stoutly opposed, and that allegations of favor- 
ing corporations, building up monopolies, and 
robbing the public Treasury will be repeated 
over and over again. But, sir, we are in the 
hands of foreign corporations now, which con- 
trol our markets and impose upon the people. 
We arein their control because they are beyond 
our authority. 

I agree that the Government should not 
graut any aid whatever unless the general wel- 
fare will be promoted thereby. It is a ques- 
tion of publie policy, and if I did not think 
the money put out would return an equivalent 
to the people, I should resist to the last every 
measure proposing the expenditure of a single 
dollar. 

It is true that I propose to give money to 
an individual or an association. All cannot 
engage in commerce; a few must transport for 
the many. Nobody will embark in the busi- 
ness unless there is at least a prospect of 
profit. Itis apparent that none of our citizens 
can compete with foreigners under present 
circumstances without certain loss. The prop- 
osition to bestow Government assistance is 
saying on behalf of all the people that they will 
contribute an infinitesimal sum per capita to 
make up this loss, that the nation wiil take 
the hazards upon condition that a few will 
devote themselves to the restoration of our 
foreign commerce, and this is right if the 
advantages to the whole people will justify the 
expenditure. 

Our foreign commerce exceeds $1,000,000, - 
(00 annually, including imports and exports. 
The freights cost $100,000,000 and the passen- 
ger faire $10,000,000. Americans earn but thirty- 
eight per cent. of these sums, or about forty- 
two million dollars. We are paying foreigners 
$68,000,000 annually for ocean transportation. 
Itcannot be expected that under any encour- 
agement we may give the whole of this sum 
will be paid to our own people, but it is safe 
‘0 presume that when our tonnage is replaced 
ve shall be able to do as much work for other 
nations as they will do for us, and that practi- 
tally we shall be able to retain in the coun- 
ity the $68,000,000 we now expend abroad. 
The retention in the country of $68,000,000 
annually will be worth, in my opinion, all the 
money the Governmeut will be required to 
expend, 

ut there are other and more weighty 
advantages. The money paid to foreigners 
or postal services will also be saved to our 
people if we have the ships with which to con- 
= the mails. Our means of communication 
Will be increased. It is deemed wise to afford 
undant mail facilities within the country 





| 


whether the receipts from the business meet 
expenses or not. We are subsidizing the 
mail service in two thirds of the nation by 
direct appropriations from the Treasury and 
of moneys received from other taxes than 
those imposed under the postal system. The 
means to conduct foreign intercourse, though 
not as essential as domestic, is of great value 
to the people commercially, socially, and 
politically. 

But, sir, it is highly important in a pecuni- 
ary point of view that we foster and develop 
our export trade. While our exportations 
reach the sum of $500,000,000 exclusive of 
coin and bullion, only $72,250,000 are bread- 
stuffs. We supply little to Mexico, the West 
Indies, and the South American States. The 
abundance of our productions, especially those 
commodities which feed and clothe men, to- 
gether with our proximity to the people named, 
would suggest that these supplies should come 
from us. They purchase of more distant na- 
tions because they are destitute of shipping, 
like ourselves. The United States can sup- 
ply more of the cereals than any other nation. 
The corn crop reaches a thousand million 
bushels per annum, and wheat three hundred 
million. 

The capacity for increase isunlimited. We 
ought to export a hundred million bushels of 
wheat, and at least two hundred million bush- 
els of corn annually, and still there would 
remain for domestic consumption five bushels 
of the former and twenty bushels of the latter 
per capita. This might be done if Americans 
controlled transportation upon the sea. Na- 
tional partiality is strong the world over. The 
Englishman exerts himself to increase the 
exportation of the products of his country. 
This isnatural. Americans would do likewise 
if they controlled the trade between this and 
foreign countries. 
for us. We ought to designate for them, at 
least regulate our own markets. It is not in 


the interest of merchants and manufacturers | 


that I advocate liberal measures for the re- 
vival of commerce, but for agriculturists and 
laborers, who are most benefited by high 
prices for the products of the soil. ‘lhe re- 


sults of a restoration of the carrying trade to | 


our own people would add immeasurably to 
the wealth of the nation, and to an extent be- 
yond our ability to calculate. As a pecuniary 
enterprise, it would ‘‘ pay’’ more generously 
than any other investment we could make. 

But, sir, pride and political power are in- 
volved in this question. Forty million edu- 
cated, energetic, and republican people ought 
not to be without facilities to maintain their 
independence in time of peace or to proteot 
themselves in time of war. ‘l'welve years ago 
our canvas whitened every sea and our flag 
was prominent in every sea-port of the world. 
Now we are scarcely recognized as a maritime 
Power. From the first we have receded to the 
fourth rank. Political influence goes hand in 
hand with commercial supremacy. With na- 
tions on this continent we are less potent than 
are several Powers of Kurope. If we would 
make republicanism respected we must mani- 
fest the strength which the -civilized nations 
of the world recognize. 

To me it is apparent that the nation will be 
remunerated a hundred fold for every dollar 
expended to restore our foreign commerce. 
I believe any practical and reasonable plan 
which we may devise will be popular with the 
people, and that it is cowardice on our part 
not to adopt at once efficient measures. The 
longer we delay the more difficult the situa- 
tion will be so far as relates to the control of 
business by foreign nations. They are strength- 
ening their chains upon commerce constantly. 


Other nations fix prices | 





Postponement only renders it more expensive, | 
and will require greater exertions on our part |! 
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to break the trammels which confine us to the 


land and keep us unknown in the commerce 
of the world. 





Restoration of Specie Payments. 


SPEECH OF HON. W. M. MERRICK, 
OF MARYLAND, 
In THE House or Representatives, 
April 13, 1872, 
On the restoration of specie payments. 


Mr. MERRICK: Mr. Speaker, at the open- 
ing of the present session of Congress there 
was a general expectation that some steps 
toward the restoration of specie payments 
would be taken. Divers propositions looking 
to that result were offered in the Senate and 
in the House. Thus far they have shared a 
common fate. In this House the@Committee 
on Banking and Currency have quietly smoth- 
ered every proposition which has been reterred 
to them and have. preserved the profoundest 
silence upon the subject. I surrendered all 
hope of any action in that quarter when in the 
month of February last the committee reported 
as their giant effort for this session a bill enti- 
tledS‘* A bill for the retirement of worn and 
mutilated national bank notes.’’ IL am justi- 
fied in designating this bill as their giant effort, 
for the gentleman trom Ohio, who reported the 
bill, [Mr. Monrok,] in the incidental debate 
upon it, stated, in substance, that it was prob- 
ably the most important bill, except, aaa 
the appropriation bills, which Congress, would 
be required to act upon durimg the present 
session. 

But what, in point of fact, was that bill ? 
Why merely an act to provide for the reissue 
of new notes in place of those defaced or worn 
out by constant use. It was simply a provis- 
ion for the external cleanliness of bank notes, 
a washing of the outside of the platter, but con- 
tains no single provision for the internal puri- 
fication or stability of the currency of this 
great people. Will the expectations of the 
country be satisfied with so barren a result? 
Were not the people entitled at least to a re- 
port upon some or all of the prapentnen 
some assignment of reasons why the great 
right of a sound constitutional currency is 
denied to them so long? 

| am aware that the Supreme Court of the 

United States has been reconstructed by the 
addition of two new judges for the purpose of 
deciding, and that it has decided, the legal- 


| tender laws of the United States to be consti- 


tutional. The present majority of five against 
four have reversed the former judgment of five 
against three, and have solemnly declared 
that Congress has the power to impart to a 
printed piece of paper the value of a gold del- 
lar. We bow with lawful submission, but with 
unconvinced minds, to this most recent expo- 
sition of the Federal Constitution. Neverthe- 
less, while we are constrained by this august 
judgment to admit that by law a paper dollar 
is a gold dollar, we are met by the indisput- 
able fact that the national credit has received 
a shock in the commercial centers of the civ- 
ilized world, and the still more serious fact 
that at home it requires now, just as before 
that decision, one dollar and ten cents in paper 
to purchase one in gold. Stubborn facts will 
not accommodate themselves to pliant law, and 
the great commonwealth of commerce, with its 
own laws and rules, imbedded in the immut 
able principles of justice and right, rejects the 
sdlemn judgment of thecourt. Ihree months 
have now passed since the decision, and no 
improvement in the market value of paper 
currency has been perceivable therefrom. 
The Republican party ma: enjoy all the 
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triumph which judicial indorsement has given '| at the gate to traffic in goldand hoard it in the || enue—can alone justify any halting or hulfie 
3 to their expo-iion of the Constitution, but |! Treasury at the expense of the people. He || measures, any sioricoming in the fait 9 
. i! cannot exnicae itself from the obligation || did not propose one circulation for the Gov: || of national obligation. Now, how hem : 
which justice imposes upon it to clevate the || ernment and another for the citizen, but he || case at this time? The reports of the fone 
standard of value of the currency which ic || relied for the credit of his circulation upon its || show a reduction of the public dest @ithia ut 
has legalized. The duty remains, nay, it is, | receivability **for all national taxes, all dues || past three years of about three hundred n° 
has been rendered imperative by that indorse- || to the Government, and all loans.’’ But how | i Un 


tons, and the current interest upon the 
ment. Does it attempt, bas it ever attempted || stands the case at this time? Although the || still unpaid does not exceed one hundred 
to discharge that duty, or bas the course of || most comprehensive system of taxauon has || ten millions per annum. The revenue ¢ 


: : ° ns ° . j . rr 

its legislation been in direct violation of its || been devised, and the country for several || customs, payable in gold, was over two hud; 

most obvious requirements? J assert that the || years bas been in the regular receipt of the || millions last year, and will be still more during 
y 1 


| 
. . 1] : ° 
laws, and the regulations and practice of the | largest revenue of any nation in the world, al- || the current year, an amount nearly do; 


Celt 


and 


ble 
Treasury Department have been so framed : 


| though it has shown its capacity to discharge || the whole sum required for the interest On the 
as to tend directly to the opposite result. If || the entire national debt within a single gener- || bonded debt. 
to day the currency has a real value, it is in || ation, and by a firm and just reiteration of its W hat is the price of gold inthe market, ang 
spite of the means which have been adopted | 


pledge of faith to the holders of its bonds, has || what has it been for some months past? It 
| planted them firmly in public confidence, it || ranges in the neigtborhood of ten per cent 
| still deliberately continues to depreciate its own || Assuming tha: it would require the Gover, 
circulation, nay, it actually makes a source of || ment to go into the market to buy gold, yng 
daily traffic and boastful gain to itself out of || that the price of gold shouid for a single year 
that very depreciation. afier an earnest effort to reéstablish the Credit 

ln former times, indeed, it was the prac- || of the Government in all iis dealings, remain 
tice of kings to debase their coinage in || where itis, only $11,000,000 would be required 
order to replenish their exhausted treasu- || to make up that deficit. It has already been 
ries. But the spectacle has been reserved || shown that the Admivistration claims praise 
for the United States, the most prosperous || for having paid off out of current resources 
| and wealthy of the nations of the earth, a || $300,000,000 of the principal of the debt witrig 
|, nation governed by a written Constitution, || three years, besides liquidating regularly the 
|| whose rulers profess to be actuated only by || interest quarterly, and the estimates for the 
] jus ice and the desire to promote the prosperity || coming years are not less than for previous 
| uf the people; it bas been reserved for this || ones. Indeed, the increasing population aud 
| country in the present age to maintain adelib- || productive capacity of the country justify the 
erate policy whereby the circalating medium || anticipation of large increase. ‘There cap 
which it furniskes to the people shall be per. || then be no reason to suggest the inabiiiry of 
sistently depreciated, and for its Secretary of || the Government to provide the means to pay 
| the Treasury to be daily in the market buying || any premium upon gold which might be re- 
mext step was a still more fatal ove. In the || at a discount the circulating medium to be || quired to pay the annual interest without any 
law by which every private citizen was required || used in the current disbursements of the Gov- || serious impairment of the annual resources, 
to receive the notes of Government at par for || ernment, and parading in his monthly and And if bythe amount of such premium there 


to overthrow it, and by reason of that viial | 
energy and those superabounding resources 
of the American people which bad laws and 
unwise adminisiradon are incapable of de- 
siroying entirely. 


bere never was a greater financial error 
than the legal tender clause itse f. The legit- 
imate, the necessary result of the requirement 
that the notes of the Government shall be re- 
ceived in payment of private debts, is to arouse 
the conviction in the public mind that they 
would not be received without that require 
ment; it isto declare thatthe Government has 
no faith in its own credit; it isto proclsim in 
advance its own ivsolvency; itis to present 
jivelf at the outset as the exactor of a forced 
levy, instead of assuming the style of an epu- 
lent borrower, confident of bis credit aud of 
the abundance of his resources. ‘this was an 
important element of depreciation, but the 








all debts due him, whether private or public, || annual reports, as part of the resources of the || was a dimunition in volume to like exteut in 
whetber past or future, Congress declared || country, the millions of money gained in this || the reduction of the principal of tbe debr, where 
that the Government would not receive these || nefarious traffic with the national faith and || would be the injury? It 13 then most ovious 
same notes in paywent of duties upon im- || national honor. that there is no urgency to pultiate, suil less 
ports. According to the last annual report the || any necessity to jusuuty the Government in 

if the act of compulsion upon the citizen || protit of the Treasury by the sale of gold for || depreeia:ing and debasing the circulation on 
to receive lega\-tender notes was adeclaration || currency for the year ending June 80, 1871, || legal-tender notes, which it requires the peo- 
of insolvency, and operated to depreciate the || was $8,892,839 95. And by the monthly state || ple to use in all their domestic dealings, and 
value of that currency, it must be apparent to || ment of April 1, 1872, the amount of hoarded || that the time has arrived tor a repeal of the 
the duite-t comprehension that the refusal of || gold in the Treasury was $120,200,610 29. || law which denies the right to the citizen to 
the Government to receive back those notes ||} Whence the necessity for this anomalous legis- || pay to the Government his debt for custos 
in payment of acertain portion of the debts || lation and these discreditable practices? It || duties in national currency, just as he may 
due to itself was unequivocal repudiation to || is said that the national faith being pledged || pay other taxes and private obligations. In 
that extent. I speak not now of the motive || to the payment of thé annual interest upon || other words, the duty now devolves upon the 
which induced the enactment of the law. I || the national debt in gold, it is indispensable || country to treat its own currency as equal to 
am aware of the financial difficulues which || to raise the requisite amount of gold by the || actual money, to elevate it to the standard of 
surrounded the Treasury at the time the law || duties on foreign importations as the surest || goid currency by itself receiving it as the 
was passed, and am wiling to make every || and least burdensome mode of providing for || equivalent of gold for ail its obsigations, aud 
the wants of the country. I agree that the || also for its bonds bearing coin-interest. lin 
bondholders should be paid in gold, and be || pressed with these views L iutroduced on the 
| puid to the last farthing. 1 could never en- || 18th of December a biil providing that‘ | reas: 
_tertain the idea of paying them in anything || ury notes shall be receivable in payment of 
| else than in gold, or in its equivalent, recog- || duties on imports in the same mauner and 
| nized by themselves, and freely accepted as || upon like footing as they are now authorized 
its real equivalent. But while I concede this || by law to be received in payment o! any 
[ insist that the bond creditors stand on no || o:her debt or obiigation due to the Uuied 
higher ground than other creditors, or than || States.’’ 
the people at large. I insist that if faith can What would be the immediate effect of this 
only be kept with the bond creditor by paying || provision? It ean scarcely be contended that 
him in gold, then faith and justice are violated || if the legal-tender notes are now sustained at 
whevever the Government requires of any || within ten per cent. of the value of gold by ther 
other creditor to receive less than gold for || reeeivability for one hundred and fiity millions 
hisdemands. No distinction of faith between || per annum of internul taxes and dues to the 
the two classes can be made, Government, they would not bave their value 

The great majority of the holders of the || raised by being made receivable for more than 
Un.ted States bonds are, and until within two || three hundred and fifty miliions of taxes. Tbe 
years past nearly all of them were, citizens of || entire amount of the legal-tender currency '§ 
the United Siates. Now, it cannot be main- || $355.910,719 60. ‘The whole amount of t's 
tained that one citizen's debtis any more sacred || absorbable in any and every year in payment 


need 





allowance for the errors of judgment into 
which men fell at a season when all was cou- 
fusion, uncertainty, and ‘severe trial. Never- 
theless, the fact remains that the greatest 
financial error was committed, and by none 
has it been more frankly and fully acknowl- | 
edged than by the then Secretary ot the T'reas- | 
ury, now the Chief Justice of the United 
States, under whose direction and at whose 
instance the scheme of the Government cur- 
rency was initiated. But the genius who con | 
structed the system of currency under which 
we live, who was reluctantly dragged into the | 
legal tender error uvder circumstances he | 
himeselt bas explained, never for a moment | 
contemplated the continuance of a depreciated | 
paper cicculation one hour beyond the emer- 
geucy of the occasion. His own language, in | 

+ his report of December, 1862, best describes 





bow tar an irredeemable paper currency in a 
time of peace and unbounded prosperity was 


+ fiom his thoughts. He says: _ than anothers, or that the Government has any || of the annual revenue. If there is any — 
3 “The Secretary recommends, therefore, no mere || more right to take one man’s private property || tobe placed upon the opinions of men emer’ 


paper-money schewe, but, on the contrary, a series 
of measures loukinpg to a sate and gradual returoa to 
gvld and silver as the only permanent busis, stand- 
ard, avd measure of value recuguized by the Cousti- 
tution.” 


in finance—I speak not of the charlataus of 
the ‘l'reasury Department—notes of the Gor 
| ernment receivabie in payment of all public 
dues, and not exceeding in quavwtly e 
amount needed in the annual receipts 4 


| for the public use without just Compensation 
than anothers. Absolute necessity—which 
absolute necessity means absolute inability, not 
a mere additional expense, not an inconsider 
able abatement of an overtlowing annual rev- 
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His was no huckstering policy. He sat not 
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+ jrsements of the Treasury, will always 


veoximate if not stand actually at par with 


recious metals. 
| 


Lue } 
Lt 


tar that so long as the obligation to 
= cept legal-tender notes in all domestic trans- 
tions ot the country exists, there is and can 
be nodemand forgold; except for the balances 
of foreign exchange, and therefore that the 
remium on gold is due almost exclusively to 
the artificial and forced demand which the 
Government itself keeps up by its customs 
gulations, and by the constant hoarding and 
iocking up in the Treasury an average of 
¢}00,000,000 in gold. What wonder is it that 
gold is ata premium when $200,000,000 of it 


regu 


constantly locked up in the Treasury. 
candid mind it must be a convincing argument 
ot the inherent credit of the Government notes 
that they are maintained within ten per cent. 
of gold when the Government with one hand 
exacts gold frém the people and with the other 
keeps constantly hoarded perhaps one third 
of the supply with which that demand could 
be met. 

But again, the United States five per cent. 
ponds are selling to-day at the New York stock 
board at precisely the same premium as gold, 
to wit, from 110 to 1103 in currency ; that is 
to say, the bonds of the United States are at 
par with gold. How many are outstanding ? 


The total bonded debt paying interest in coin | 


isa little over eighteen hundred million dol- 
lars. These stand at par. The credit of the 
country is capable of maintaining them at par. 
Now let the Government give the same credit 
to its $355,000,000 legal-tender notes, and 
willit be contended that they cannot be main- 
tained at par, and especially when the country 
has shown its capacity to extinguish absolutely 
$300,000,000 of principal debt within three 
years? 1 do not rely upon my own opinions 
to support the argument. I quote again from 
the opinion of Chief Justice Chase, uttered in 
the solemn form of his opinion in the legal- 
tender cases before the Supreme Court, recently 


decided, (the cases of Knox against Lee and | 


Parker against Davis.) He says: 


“It is plain that a currency so supported cannot | 
depreciate more than the loans, in other words below | 
It will rise or || 


the general credit of the country. 


fall with it. At the present momentif the notes 


were received for five per cent. bonds, they would | 


be at par. In other words, specie payments would 
be resumed,”’ 


Ifthe way is then so readily and obviously 
open for the resumption of specie payments, 
if the credit of the country is so high and its 
resources so abundant as to be in excess of its 
capacity to resume and maintain specie pay- 
ments, how does it happen that specie payments 


are not at once resumed, and who are inter- | 
ested in maintaining a depreciated currency? | 
ls it the agriculturist; is it the merchant; is | 


itthe laboring man? I beg leave to quote the 
language of Daniel Webster, used in discuss- 
ing asimilar question nearly forty years ago 
iu his speech on the removal of the deposits: 


“Sir, the very man of all others who bas the deep- 
est interest in a sound currency, and who suffers 
nost by mischievous legislation in money matters, 
isthe man who earns his daily bread by his daily 
toil. A depreciated currency, sudden changes of 
prices, paper money falling between morning and 
hoon, and falling stilllower between noon and night; 
these things constitute the very harvest time of spec- 
ulators, and of the whole race of those who are at 
chee idie and crafty; and of that other race, too, the 
Catilines of all time, marked so as to be known for- 
ever by one stroke of the historian’s pen—those 
ereedy of other men’s property and prodigal of their 
own. Capitalists, too, may outlivesuch times, they 
may either prey upon the earnings of labor by their 
cent, per cent., or they may hoard, but the laboring 
Min, what can he hoard? Preying on nobody, he 
‘comes the prey of all. His property is in his hands, 
4is reliance, his fund, bis productive freehold, his all 
s his labor. Whether he work on his own small 
capital or another’s, his living is still earned by his 
ludustry, and when the money of tne country be- 
*omes depreciated and debased, whether it be adul- 


bear in mind, in considering this 


nre exacted annually at the great commercial | 
center of the country, and $100,000,000 kept | 
To any 
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terated coin, or paper without credit, that industry 
is robbed of its reward. Ile then labors for a coun- 
try whose laws cheat him out of his bread.” 

What is true of the laboring man is true of 
the agriculturist, of the mechanic, of the mer- 
chant, of those engaged in navigation and in 
ship building. All those classes depend upon 


means of industry which they employ for suc- 


must bave a definite standard to enable them 
to direct wisely and well their efforts. 


interests are at war no less with the honor of 
the country than with the prosperity of the 
| great masses of society; classes who are active, 
powerful, energetic, and intelligent; classes 
who are supposed to understand and who do 
understand too well the relations of this ques- 
tion; to whose utterances the people give too 
easy credence because they have knowledge 
| of the subject, and who take advantage of the 
| confidence which is reposed in their sagacity 
and the reliance which is placed upon the 
disinterestedness of their expressed opinions 
to create erroneous ideas in the public mind, 
and to pervert knowledge for their own aggran- 
dizement. 

These are debtors, speculators, the holders 
and investors in bonds, the national banks, 
and the tariff protectonists. Each and every 
| one of these classes find in the depreciation of 
the currency their opportunities of wealth, and 
they are persistent in their representations 
that the forced circulation of a depreciated 
currency is both a necessity and a benefit. 
These men are to be found in every part of 
the country, controlling the public press, poi- 
soning the public mind, invading and influ- 
encing legislative bodies, combining to create 
| stringency of money and embarrassment of 
credit, that their own ill gotten hoards may be 
multiplied. ‘Take for illustration the bond- 
holders, representing $1,800,000,000 of the 
property of the country, concentrated for the 
most part in the great cities and in New Eng- 
land. 

The greater the depreciation of the paper 
circulation the more profitable are their in- 
| vestments in bonds which bear a gold interest. 








mium on gold the holder of a bond for 
$1,000 receives for a six per cent. bond 
sixty dollars in gold, which is equivalent to 
sixty-six dollars in paper. Now, just in the 
roportion of sixty-six to sixty is that bond- 
Solicr, whose income is in gold, richer than 
his neighbor whose income trom honest in- 
dustry is paid in legal-tender notes. If his 
bonds yield him $1,000 a year in gold, then he 
realizes $100 more than the man who earns 
$1,000 paid in paper currency. 
reason or justice in this? J say again I would 
not have the bondholder paid in a currency 
\| less valuable than gold. I would not take one 
farthing from the amount which has been con- 
tracted to be paid him. But there is no in- 
justice to him in providing such an equal cur- 
rency that be who receives his payment in 
paper shall receive what represeots an equally 
true and not an imaginary and perpetualiy 
fluctuating value. 

As with the bondholders so it is with the 
national banks of the United States. They 
have a circulation of over three hundred and 
twenty millions, and their capitalis represented 
to the extent of over three hundred and fifty 
millions by gold interest-paying bonds, which 
yields them a profit which is enlarged exactly 
in proportion as legal-tender notes are depre- 





which they receive on that part of their cap 
ital deposited with the Treasury to secure the 
redemption of their circulation. They receive, 
as & Minimum, six per cent. profit on their dis 
| counts, and precious few of them there are 








their industry, and the stability in value of the | 


cess in their variousemployments. Their labor | 


But | 


there are classes, wealthy. and influential, whose | 


At the present rate of say ten per cent. pre-° 


| 








Is there any | 


ciated as compared with the gold interest | 
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| paying the coin interest of the public debt, has 


| tected manufactures of the country. 
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ten per cent, for the favors they dispense; and 
they receive on the bonds deposited represent- 
ing that circulation, at the present rates, six 
and six tenths per cent., making their whole 
profit twelve and six tenths per cent. Of 
course it would be disastrous to them to return 
to specie payments. Buttheir utterances upon 
the effect of resumption are taken as ex cathe- 
dra by unsuspecting, innocent people, and so 
again a false public sentiment is engendered 
thatthe country is not prepared for resumption. 

But the largest, the most powerful and influ- 
ential of all the classes who oppose resump- 
tion are the high-tariff protectionists. The 
odious and oppressive law, which it was my 
object to repeal in the bill I have already 
described, and which was introduced by me 
on the 18th of December last, under cover of 
being a measure in aid of the preservation of 
the public faith and to provide the means for 


added most enormously to the already oppress- 
ive tariff and to the enrichment of the pro- 
Assum- 
ing the average of the tariff at fifty per cent., 
the premium on gold on the Ist of November, 
1869, being twenty-eight, the actual average 
tariff was sixty-four per cent. On the same 
date in 1870 the premium on gold was eleven 
aud a half, which made the actual tariff fifty- 
five and three quarters per cent. On the same 
date in 1871 the premium was twelve per cent., 
and the actual tariff fifty-six per cent.; and at 
the present date, the premium being ten per 
cent., the actual tariff is fifty-five per cent., or 
one tenth more than the nossinat amount of 
the duty. 

Now, what would be the effect of a return to 
specie payments, or the reception by the Gov- 
ernment of its own legal-tender notes in pay- 
ment of customs duties, for practically the latter 
would be the immediate and direct result of the 
former? It would be a reduction of one tenth 
or ten per cent. upon the whole tariff, and would 
not diminish by a single dollar the actual 
receipts from that source by the Treasury of 
the United States. Nay, as the effect of a 
reduction of duties is always to encourage and 
increase importations, there would be a larger 
revenue for customs than now takes place 
and the addition may reasonably be computed 
at a sum much greater than the profit of nearly 
nine millions which the Government now 
makes by its traffic in gold at the New York 
stock board. 

Now, is it any wonder when such active 
combinations are concerned in perpetuating a 
depreciated currency under disguises that have 
not been penetrated by the people, because 
the emissaries of profitable delusion swarm 
the land and darken the avenues to the popu- 
lar understanding with their clamors about a 
public faith, which tends toward their own ad- 
vantage, and hold up the terrors of monetary 
distress in the process of resumptionu—is it, 





|| I say, any wonder that timid men should bave 


been turned aside and the resolute even should 
have faltered in applying the needed remedy 
to the diseases of the hody-politie ? But it 
always has been so, and always will be so. 


| Nothing ever has and nothing ever will pro- 


cure areturn from a depreciated currency to a 





specie currency except the interposition of 
law. 

In the year 1816, after the suspension of 
specie payments occasioned by the war of 1812 
with Great Britain, a return to specie payments 
was compelled by the Government in a mode 
somewhat sterner than the mode whic) [have 
suggested, but which contains the germ and 
substance of the idea, only different in the 
mode of its operation, which is embraced in the 
bill which I bave submitted to Congress. I refer 
to the resclution of Mr. Webster, of April 26, 
1816, requiring all duties, taxes, and debts, 
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payable to the United States, to be collected 
and paid in the legal currency of the United 
States (which then meant gold and silver) or 
Treasury notes, or notes of the Bank of the 
United States, after the Ist of February then 
next ensuing. This simple resolution dis- 
credited the notes of non-specie-paying banks 
and operated 4 compulsion upon them to re- 
sume specie payments or be banished from | 
cireulation. The measure which I propose is 
simply for the Government to cease to dis- 
esoai its own, notes, and to receive them in 
payment of all customs and other debts and 
dues of the United States, and, as I have al- 
ready shown, they would be at substantial par 
with the five per cent. gold interest bonds of 
the United States, and resumption of specie 
payments would be instantaneous all over the 
country. 

There is avery general and a most fallacious 
idea prevalent, circulated and insisted upon 
by the mischievously interested classes [ have 
already described, that contraction of the 
volume of paper currency is necessary before 


Restoration of Specie Payments 
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| currency was $520,000,000, distributed as fol- 


resumption can be effected or maintained. | 


That idea arises out of, or rather receives 


countenance from, reasons applicable to the | 


suspensions of specie payments with which we 
were formerly familiar when incorporated 
banks of limited capital furnished the paper 


circulation, and when there was nothing to | 
support the credit of their notes but their abil- | 
ity to meet a demand for their redemption | 
except the gold and silver in the vaults of the | 


banks. But inthe present condition of things 


all the paper circulation, both the legal tender 


and the national bank-note circulation, rests 


upon the credit and is sustained by the taxable | 


property of the whole country, and receiv- 


| 


ability for taxes and dues of the Government | 


supplies in itself the amplest fund for redemp- 
tion. It was an accepted axiom of the former 
system of banking, that a specie fund of «ve 
dollar for three of paper was a healthy basis 
for a specie: paying bank-note circulation. 
Now the annual taxes of the United States 
furnish a direct basis of redemption for more 
than half the entire circulation, without refer- 
ence to the local taxation of the States which 
is nearly as large as the former. By referring to 
the tables of the present census of the United 
States it appears that the aggregate public in- 


come of the country in 1870, was $688,520, 435, | 
of which the taxation of the States and Terri- | 


tories was $281,180,312. 
ently of these considerations, it be still insisted 


But if, independ- | 


that the present volume of the currency is too | 


large for the legitimate business of the country, 
and that a contraction of its volume is neces- 


sary before specie payments can be resumed, or | 


if resumed that it cannot be successfuily main- 
tained, a few statistical facts will suffice to dis- 
pel that objection. The total circulation of the 


country at the present time is about $356,000,- | 


000 of legal-tender notes, and about $322,000,- | 
000 of national bank circulation, making an | 
The total circu- | 


aggregate of $678,000,000. 
lation in 1860 was $520,000,000. The total 
circulation in 1838 was $130,000,000. Now, 
compare the value of the revenue trom cus- 
toms in 1838 with the value of the revenue 
from customs in 1872, as at least an approxim- 
ate standard of the volume of currency re- 
quisite to perform the needful operations of 
commerce and exchange at the two periods, 
and we should have $1,300,000,000 of currency 
at this time, as the revenues indicate that pro- 
portion in the relative wealth and commerce of 
the two periods. But, asthe rates of duties 
are widely different in the two periods, let us 
take a later date, and one in which the com- | 
merce of the country flourished and unex- 

ampled prosperity with a sound and unques- | 
tionable specie currency existed, and let us | 
select a different element for the comparison. | 
At the close of the year 1860 the aggregate | 


lows: in the States which adhered to the 
Union, $210,000,000 in specie and $150,000,- 
000 in bank notes; in the seceding States, 
$90,000,000 of specie and $70,000,000 of bank 
notes. The aggregate wealth of the United 
States at that time was $16,000,000,000. 

In 1872 the circulation is $678,000,000, and 
the aggregate wealth is $30,000,000,000; a 
wealth nearly double, but a circulation in- 
creased less than one third. But, if instead 


| of the aggregate wealth, suppose we take the 


population of the two periods as the proper or 
proximate measure ofthe true proportions of 
currency for the two periods. In 1860 there 
were thirty-one million people in the United 
States, of whom four million were slaves, who 


| had little use for money because they had no 


| 





commercial transactions. In 1872 there are 
probably forty. million people. The popula- 
tion having increased one third, at least one 
third more money would be required for cir- 
culation, which would make $693,000,000, the 
proper amount for this period as compared 
with $520,000,000 in 1860. 

But if we further take into our computa- 
tion the fact that the four million blacks who 
were slaves, and required but little money for 
their domestic commerce in 1860, now de re 
quire very large sums in their industrial pur- 
suits for the payment of wages and the pur- 
chase of necessaries, it would be a moder- 
ate computation to say that $50,000,000 more 
should be added to the volume of circulation, 
which would swell the total to $743,000,000. 
Another most important consideration must 
be recognized in estimating the proper volume 
of currency. Since the year 1850 more than 
three thousand millions have been added to 
the precious metals circulating in the commer- 
cial world, derived from the mines of Austra- 
lia, California, and other gold-producing re- 
gions. ‘This increase of the amount of money 
has occasioned a vast addition to all nominal 
values, and has created a need for a larger pro- 
portion of money per capita for domestic and 
commercial exchanges than formerly. What 
this proportion may be it is difficult to esti- 
mate with accuracy ; but it is quite apparent 
that a large allowance should be given to this 
operative cause. 

Again, the improvements in the means of 


intercommunication between the different parts | 


of ‘the country, the rapid growth of the great 
cities, require more frequent dealings and ex- 
changes among all classes of society, and beget 
the necessity for a larger quantity of money 
for every individual’s use. If we assume that 
au average of twenty dollars of circulating 
medium tor each inhabitant be a fair allow- 
ance, (and it seems to me this would not be 
too large,) then the present population of the 
United States would not have more than 
enough with $800,000,000. 

Whatever standard of comparison be adopt- 
ed, of wealth, taxation, population, extended 
and increased rapidity of intercommunication, 
multiplication of industries, and minute sub- 
divisions of labor, they each and all point to 
the necessity for a largely increased circulating 
medium. From the best reflection I have 
been able to bestow upon the subject I think 
the country has grown beyond the present 
volume of its currency, and that it requires an 
increase of circulation. 

The Secretary of the Treasury in his last 
report states that the value of the paper cur- 
rency during the years 1869 and 1870 was 
apparently appreciated by the increased use 
of paper money in the South, but chiefly by 
the establishment of the credit of the United 
States on a firm basis, and that being fully 
accomplished on the Ist of January, 1871, 
since that time the appreciation has been 
wholly due to the increased demand for it in 
the business affairs of the country ; and he then 


| 
| 
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asserts that the difference in value b 


| enough to fit its rag garment. 


| its power to give value to its issues 


| expansion of currency. 
| be effected not by more paper, but by setting 
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Ist of January, 1871, and the presey 
furnishes the best test for deter 
quantity of paper currency which 
and its value kept at par with gold; and th 

he concludes that tried by this test the amo = 
aL pepe money in circulation is still too tea 
and we must,either reduce the amount of. 
paper or wait until the country grows lar, 
Now, ifj 
true that the credit of the (ime one 
established in respect to this legal-tende 
paper, and the Government had done 4)| in 
as it has done to give credit to its arn 
might be some force in the suggestion; but go 


| long as the Government refuses to receive this 


paper at par *the supposed test is as utterly 
fallacious in its conclusions as it ig fals 
premises. 

If the views I have submitted be correc 
then the argument against resumption drawn 
from the necessity of contraction is at an end 
and the true need of the country is a moderate 
That expansion will 


€ in its 


free the gold we have. Let the Government 
set free the hoarded gold which lies useless jg 
the Treasury; let it restore the credit of its 
own paper by consenting to receive it for debts 
due to itself, as it requires the laboring man 
to receive it in payment of his debts, and we 
shall return without a sensible shock to the 
only currency with which we can harmonize 
our industries with the industries of the com- 
mercial world. It is vain to talk of reviving 
our commerce and restoring the navigating 
aud shipping interests of the country, (all the 
subsidies we might pay could not accomplish 
that,) if we continue an odious discrimination 
against those interests, which discrimination 
redounds to the advantage of foreign rivals 
and sweils the profits of protective monopolists 
at home. If we were an isolated people then 
the domestic currency which we use would be 
unimportant; but at the point of contact with 
the great republic of commerce we must fit 
our people for competition with those with 
whom they trade, and this we can only do by 
giving them a currency which the rest of the 
world will accept as a legal tender without the 
compulsion of law or the constraint of a judicial 
opinion. 

Mr. Speaker, I have discharged the duty 
which devolved upon me of contributing the 
results of my best reflections upon the im- 
portant subject of the restoration of the cur- 
rency of the country to a sound specie basis. 
If the means of so doing which I propose seem 
to be insignificant I can only say that very 
similar means have in times past proved 
effectual, and the high authorities which I have 
already quoted are enough to shield my sug: 
gestions from the charge of rashness. 

But the responsibility rests upon the Admin- 
istration and upon its supporters in Congress, 
and sooner or later the people will vindicate 
their claims to consideration, sooner or later 
the laboring man will require that his earnings 
shall be paid to him in a currency as stable 
and as intrinsically valuable as that which his 
wealthy neighbor. receives for interest upoo 
the Government bond which he holds. 5oon, 
very soon, they will give warning that there 
must not be two currencies, one for the Gov 
ernment and another for the people. If the 
Republican Administration does not make 
haste to perform its duty, the time is near at 
hand when others will come forward to redress 
the abuse of a debased and unconstitutions 
currency, together with the long train of wan: 
ton and pestilent violations of the Constitu: 
tion which years of unbridled license have 
developed, and under Democratic auspices 
restore to the country peace, prosperity, 42 
justice. 
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Social Equality. 
spEECH OF HON. H. D. McHENRY, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
Ix THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 18, 1872. 


The House having met for debate as in Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union— 


Mr. McHENRY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: On Monday last, the sup- 
plemental civil rights bill was ordered to be 
engrossed and carried through its third read- 
ing, and is, therefore, now in a condition 
when it cannot be amended, and I presume 
in a short time it will be passed by the same 
yote which ordered its third reading. That 
was a test vote, and taken by yeas and nays, 
only one Republican voting against it. This 
pill has been pressed on the House by the pre- 
rious question, and no opportunity given for 
amendments or debate, and now that we are 
in Committee of the Whole, I desire to submit 
a few remarks on it to-day, as the final vote 
may probably be taken on it to-morrow. I 
ask the Clerk to read the bill. It is House 
bill No. 1647. 

The Clerk read as follows: ° 


ill supplementary to an act entitled “‘ An act to 
aot all citizens of the United States in their 
civil rights, and to furnish the means for their 

vindication,” passed April 9, 1866. 

Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That no citizen of the United States shall, by 
reason of race, celor, or previous condition of ser- 
yitude, be excepted or excluded from the full and 
equal enjoyment of any accommodation, advantage, 
facility, or privilege furnished by innkeepers; by 
¢mmon carriers, whether on land or water; by 
licensed owners, managers, or lessees of theaters or 
other places of public amusement; by trustees, com- 
missioners, superintendents, teachers, and other 
officers of common schools and other public insti- 
tutions of learning, the same being supported by 
moneys derived from general taxation, or author- 
ized by law; by trustees and officers of cemetery 
associations and benevolent institutions incorpor- 
ated by national or State authority. But private 
schools, cemeteries, and institutions of learning 
established exclusively for white or colored persons, 
and maintained respectively by voluntary contri- 
butions, shall remain according to the terms of the 
original establishment. 

Sec. 2. That any person violating any of the pro- 
visions of the foregoing section, or aiding in their 
violation, or inciting thereto, shall, for every such 
offense, forfeit and pay the sum of $500 to the per- 
son aggrieved thereby, to be recovered in an action 
on the case, with full costs, and shall also, for every 
such offense, be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and, upon conviction thereofshall be fined not less 
than $500, nor more than $1,000, or shall be impris- 
oned not less than thirty days, nor more than one 
year: Provided, That the party aggrieved shall not 
recover more than one penalty ; and when the offense 
is arefusa) of burial, the penalty may be recovered 
by the heirs-at-law of the person whose body has 
been refused burial. 

Sec. 3. That the same jurisdiction and powers are 
hereby conferred andthe same duties enjoined upon 
the courts and officers of the United States in the 
execution of this act as are conferred and enjoined 
upon such courts and officers in sections three, four, 
five, seven, and ten of an act entitled “An act to 
protect all persons in the United States in their 
civil rights, and to furnish the means of their vindi- 
cation,” passed April 9, 1866; and thesesections are 
hereby made a part of this act; and any of the 
aforesaid officers failing to institute and prosecute 
such proceedings herein required shall, for every 
such offense, forfeit and pay the sum of $500 to the 
person aggrieved thereby, to be recovered by an 
action on the case, with full costs, and shall, on con- 
viction thereof, be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and be fined not Jess than $1,000 nor more than $5,000. 

Src. 4. That no citizen possessing all other quali 
fications which are or may be prescribed by law shai! 

disqualified for service as juror in any court, 
national or State, by reason of race, color, or pre- 
vious condition of servitude; and ane officer or 
other persons charged with any duty in the selection 
orsummoning of jurors who shall exclude or fail to 
‘ummon any citizen for the reason above named, 
shall, on conviction thereof, be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and be fined not less than $1,000 nor 
More than $5,000. 

rc. 5. That every discrimination against any citi- 
ven on account of color by the use of the word 
gntite in any law, statute, ordinance, or regula- 
on, is hereby repealed and annulled. 


Mr. McCHENRY. This bill is the same that 
was presented in the Senate during the Forty- 
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First Congress by the Senator from Massachu 
setts, [Mr. SuMNeR,] and has been much dis- 
cussed and commented on in my State. The 
Republicans there have uniformly contended 
that it would not pass. They have expressed 
themselves against it, and in political discus- 
sions they have met with derision the allega- 
tion which Democrats have made that it would 
finally be accepted by them and enacted into 
a law by their party. This measure was adopted 
in the Senate as an amendment to the amnesty 
bill at this session, and it is a well-ascertained 
fact that if we pass it here it will pass that body 
and become a law. 


The bill is as bad in its policy as it is unten- | 


able in its constitutional construction, if it 


were not a clear infringement of the rights of | 


the States to local self-government. The im- 
policy of Congress entering upon this ciass of 
legislation seems to me perfectly manifest. 
When we undertake to protect and enforce the 
civil rights of the citizen in all his walks and 
avocations of life, in his education, his travel, 


his public easements, and finally in his last | 


resting-place, we will find that the machin- 
ery of the Federal Government to maintain 
and uphold those rights will prove inadequate 
to their full and complete vindication. The 
forms and regulations provided by States and 
municipalities are ample and efficient in the 
protection of life, liberty, property, and in the 
full and complete enjoyment of each and every 
privilege which appertains to citizenship in this 
whole country. - If laws are found to be de- 
ficient they are readily amended. If execu- 
tive officers fail in their execution the courts 
are open to all; and whatsoever of personal 
privilege or individual right appertains to 
man, the local laws and courts as enforced in 
the States are far better adapted to enforce 
that privilege and maintain that right than 


any remedy we can devise and execute through | 


the instrumentality of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


Everything that is really a right in this bill | 


is already secured by State laws to the negro 
as well as the white man. He has the right to 
travel upon land and water; no one is forbid- 
den to entertain him or to amuse him, and his 


right of education and burial are not denied | 


him; but it is a far different thing when the 
law prescribes who shall do these things for 
him and the manner in which they are to be 
done. That is a matter of contract, in which 
the law has no right to interfere. Who shall 
restrict my right to keep a house of entertain- 
ment for such persons only as | see proper to 
entertain? Shall the law forbid the black man 
from opening a house of amusement for the 
black people alone; or the white man from 
establishing schools for the education of white 
children; or laying off cemeteties for the 
exclusive burial of their own race? This 
bill undertakes to compel every innkeeper 
to extend to the negro the full and equal en- 


joyment of every accommodation, advantage, | 


facility, or privilege furnished by him to other 


guests. It gives the negro the right to demand | 


the best bed, to occupy the best room, and to 
eat at the same table with the most favored 
guest, and to receive the same attention in 
every respect. ’ 

If a man sees proper to associate with 
negroes, to eat at the same table, ride on the 
same seat with them in cars, or sees proper to 
send hischildren to the same schools with them, 
and place himself upon the same level with 
them in any regard, I would not abridge his 
right to do so; but that is a very different 


thing from compulsory social equality and | 


association with those whose company is dis- 
tasteful to him. Under this law, if your wife 
should be traveling alone, any negro man who 
happened to be traveling in the same car has 
a right to seat himself by her side, and if the 
conductor or any one else should interfere for 


| 
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| innkeeper. It is not required that a sign shall 
| be over the door or a license obtained to make 
| an inn, and consequently not only the hotels 
| in the cities, but the village inns and country 


| customers, he is an innkeeper under the law, 


| private citizen. 
| tion, nor is any special privilege given him. 
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her protection they render themselves amen- 
able to heavy penalties—penalties so heavy that 
no conductor would interfere to protect the 
most refined lady from such intrusion if there 
were a vacant seat by her side and the filthiest 
negro sliould see proper to occupy it. No 
man can afford to hold the place of a conductor 
and incur the heavy penalties of this bill by 
protecting a lady under the circumstances; 
and the result will be that she must submit to 
this degradation forced on her by the Congress 
of the United States. 

If a man is in the habit of receiving trav- 
elers in his house, and furnishing them food 
and lodging for a compensation, he thereby 
becomes an innkeeper; a_ boarding-house 
keeper, who receives transient guests, is an 


taverns are included in this bill; and the negro 
can stop at the inn or tavern where the wife 
and daughters of the landlord wait on the 
table aed demand entertainment, which must 
be given him, or severe penalties will fall upon 
the household, and there is no escape from 
them unless the man submits to the equality 
or quits his occupation. It will not do to take 
down his sign and surrender up his license. 
If he continues to receive and charge transient 


and is embraced in this bill. 

Sir, hotels and inns are private property. 
The owners have no exclusive privilege or 
right to keep entertainment for the public. 
Any man can do it; and the State does noth- 
ing for him that it does not do for any other 
He needs no special protec- 


The entertainment he gives isa matter of con- 
tract between him and his guest, and the 
State has no interest in it, and no right to 
interfere between them, except to enforce the 
contract as it does in all other affairs. Then, 
upon what principle do we pretend to inter- 
fere and compel the innkeeper to receive guests 
distasteful to him? We levy specific taxes 
upon him, it istrue; but I do not see that he 
has any exclusive right, privilege, or immun- 
ity granted him. He levies no toll upon the 
public, nor is he exempt from the duties and 
responsibilities which belong to other citizens. 
He simply gives a consideration for what he 
receives, as do men of all avocations of life, 
and he should be exempt from legislation 
which interferes with his individual rights. 
Hotels in this country have always discrimin- 
ated as to the class of persons who they 
entertain. And they will continue to do it, 
even when this bill is passed. 

Sir, let a poor, meanly-dressed white man, 
however worthy, if his appearance is such as 
to indicate that he moves in a sphere below 





| that of the other guests, call at the Arlington 


or Metropolitan, and he would be refused en- 


| tertainment, and would have no redress; but 


when the well-dressed negro with money in 
his pocket shall call and demand entertain- 
ment, notwithstanding his presence would be 
much more objectionable to those guests, 
the landlord cannot refuse him, because a 
special law has been passed for his benefit, 
and he is the representative of a race who are 
the wards and pets of the Federal Government. 

The negro has the right to set up and keep 
an inn wherever and whenever he chooses, as 
they have the right to set themselves up in 
every other business ; and they do have their 
boarding-houses, and in every city and town 
they will find those of their own race and color 
who are ready and willing to accommodate 
them with lodging and board ; and the owners 
and proprietors of such houses do not want 
white guests, and would consider it a hardship 
if they were compelled to entertain them; and 
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I would vote against a law compelling them 
to do 89 as a violation of their personal lib- 
erty. No doubt that in traveling they fre- 
quently suffer some incouvemence; but it is 
not for the lawto furnish them conveniences 
at the expense of other people’s rights ; aud if 
we are to consider the question of inconven 
ience, what shall be said of that of the white 
man whom we propose to compel to do sub- 
servience to the negro, and who is required to 
receive him in bis parlor, entertain him at his 
table, and lodge him in his bed, or give up 
an occupation that be has followed all his life? 
Sir, it isa tyranny such as would not be im- 
posed on its subjects by the most monarchical 
Government on the face of the earth. 

The bill also undertakes to regulate the 
‘* benevolent institutions incorporated by na- 
tional and State authority.’’ Free Masons, 
Odd Fellows, Good Templars, and many other 
secret eocieties are benevolent institutions, 
and are in most instances incorporated by 
‘*national or State authority.’’ Their rules, 
I believe, generally require a unanimous vote 
of all the members to admit new men to their 
fellowship. Suppose a negro puts in his peti- 
tion to become a member of one of these socie- 
ties where social equality and fraternity is the 
basis of their organizauon, would not some 
one vote against him? In my State nota white 
ball would be found in the box. Then all the 


members are to be indicted, and if it shall be || 


determined that the applicant was retused 
membership on account of his color or race, 
all are to suffer the severe penalties of this 
bill, The individual liberty of these men is 
violated, and their rights are taken from them 
by a despotism which is as unjust as it is 
iniquitous. 

‘Tbe asylums and alms-houses are ‘‘ benevo- 


lent institutions. incorporated by national or | 


State authority,’ and the poor unfortanate 
whitemenand women whom age and imbecility 
have rendered beneficiaries of such institutions, 
cau only receive these charities by submitting 
to the social equality of the negro. IL would 
not prevent such charities from being ex- 
tended tothe negroes. 1 want provision made 
tor them when they become old and helpless, 
but | would keep up a distinction between the 
races even in their misery and poverty. 

This is my feeling, and it is the feeling of 
those whom | represent. You may call it 
prejudice if you please, but it is a prejudice 


that will cling to the present geveration, and | 


will not be yielded up by the men now living; 


and all your laws, all your penalties, will not || 


eradicate it. A prejudice is a right which 


belongs to a man as much as his love and | 
partiality, aud you cannot control it by law, | 
aud all your efforts in that direction only | 


teud to increase it. The law can only pre- 
vent prejudice from interfering with the legal 
rights of others; but social prejudice is a social 


liberty that the law bas no right to disturb. | 
Whether it is a prejudice against the negro | 


or a partiality for the whites, it is based upon 
a manifest and acknowledged superiority of 
cluss and race. I certainly have vo sort of 
hostility to the negroes. I want them pro- 
tected in all their just rights. But 1 doclaim 
for my race a superiority over them in intelli- 
gence, morality, and in all the virtues of true 
manhood, and | can never consent to have it 


dragged down to their level; and it is in this | 
view that I speak and protest against the | 
great wrong and outrage this bill attempts || 


against the white people. 

Ihe bill does not stop at the alms-house or 
the theater, but it goes to the school-house 
aud the grave-yard, and forces this equality 
upon the litle children at school and upon 
their parents under the sod. When a man's 
spirit shall have left this world his body 
becomes the dust of the earth, and there is no 
superiority. With him it is equality with all. 








But kind hearts and loving hands will mark 
his grave, not for any good to him, but to keep 
alive in the memories of those living his vir 
tues, ond his kindred and friends love to linger 
around his grave aud feel that the spot is sa- 
cred, and reserve to themselves places by his 
side, when one day they must join him. But 
this reservation cannot be, for this law declares 


| that the privilege of the negro to be buried 

| there shall not be denied. 

The rich man can educate his children in | 
private schools, and this law will be no great | 


hardsbip upon him ; but the poor man’s child 


| must look to the common schools or go with- 
| out education, and this bill forces that child 
to sit on the same seat with the negro, and to | 


be raised up in fellowship with him. I believe, 


sir, that in my State the people will abandon | 
| the common-school system rather than submit 


to this unjust and unconstitutional regulation 


| which is forced upon them by a fanaticism 


which heeds neither the liberty of the people 
nor the rights of the States. 

This bill has not been debated. Gentlemen 
on the other side do not wish to discuas it. 
They well know that it cannot be defended 
under the Constitution, and hence for party 
purposes they silently cast their votes for 
it. All power belongs to the States, except 
such as has been delegated to the Federal 
Government, and there wust be an authority 


found in the Constitution for all that we do | 


here, and no advocate of this bill can point 
to a single clause in that instrument which 
can authorize or empower us to interfere with 


the schools in the States, which are supported | 


not by any aid, nor maintained by any author- 


ity or permission, direct or indirect, derived | 
, | 
We cannot 


from the Federal Government. 
force a State to establish a system of general 
education, and when she does establish it, it 


| ig an unwarranted interference if we assume 


to control or regulate it in any way. 

Jt would not be right for a State to tax ne- 
groes to educate the whites unless they had 
the privilege of the schools, and in every 


State where they are so taxed they have that | 
| privilege. 


In my State we do not tax them 
tor school purposes, nor have we undertaken 
to educate them, and we do not propose to be 
forced to do so by despotic laws. For many 
years we had no common-school system at all, 
and it is only of recent date that our system 
has become efficient, and after we have paid 
the enormous taxes imposed on us for the 
Federal Government, and the taxes to support 
our State government and educate the white 
children, it is unreasonable to ask us to tax 
ourselves further to educate the negroes who 
pay no tax, comparatively speaking. 

By this bill when a negro is excepted and 


| excluded ** from the full and equa! enjoyment 


of any accommodation, advautage, facility, or 
privilege furnished by innkeepers, by com- 
mon carriers, by owners of theaters,’’ he has a 
remedy not given to the white man when the 
same ‘‘accommodation, advantage, facility, 
and privilege’’ are denied him. No rem- 
edy is by the bill given the white man for the 
denial of these rights; but when a negro is 


excepted or excluded from them he has « rem- | 


edy in the Federal courts, and the amount of 
his damages is fixed by the law at $500, with 
full costs, and this remedy is not only against 
the innkeeper and owner of the steamboat, 
trustee, or commissioner, but is against any 
person aiding and inciting him to deny their 
rights; and not only this civil remedy is given 
to the negro, but the defendant is deemed to 
have committed a misdemeanor, and upon 
conviction thereof is to be fined from $500 to 


| $1,000, or imprisoument not less thau thirty 


days nor more thau one year. 
Sir, any member of this House, if he hap- 
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cluded trom the theater, and no such remed 


is given to him either by existing law op by 
this bill; aud not only these remedies yo 
given, but the same jurisdiction an, 
are conferred, and the same duties 
upon the courts and ofheers of th 
States in the execution of this bill a 
ferred in sections three, four, five, Seven, and 
ten of the civil rights act, and guid section 
are here again reénacted ahd made part. . 
this bill. , 

_By the provisions of those sections the 
district attorney, marshal, and COMmMissioner 
appointed by Federal courts, the officers and 
agents of the Freedmen’s Bureau, and ever 
other officer who may be specially empowered 
by the President of the United States, arg 
specially authorized and required at the ex. 
pense of the United States to institute pro- 
ceedings against all and every person who 
violates the provisions of this act, and jf 
they shall fail to institute and prosecute such 
proceedings required by the bill, shall for 
every offense forfeit and pay the sum of $509 
to the party aggrieved, and also be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and fined from $1,0u9 
to $5,000. 

The district courts are to have jurisdiction 
exclusive of the S:ate courts for all offenses 
under this act. Penalties of $1,000 are im. 
posed on marshals and deputy marshals for 
failure to execute the civil rights law. Extra 
commissioners are to be appointed, so as to 
atford a speedy and convenient means for the 
arrest and examination of persons charged 
with a vivlation of this act, and said commis- 
sioners are authorized aud empowered to ap- 
point one or more suitable persons in each 
county to execute any warrant or process, and 
they may call out the posse comitatus of the 
county or summon the Army and Navy of 
the United States or the militia to assist them 
in the performance of their duty. 

It has never occurred that such extraordin- 
ary remedies have been given by Congress for 
the protection of any white man in his rights. 
To be a negro isto belong to the favored class, 

All these remedies are given against trustees, 
commissioners, superintendents, teachers, aud 
other officers of common schools and other pub- 
lic institutions of learning anthorized by law, 
and against trustees and officers of cemetery 
associations and benevolent institutions. No 
such penalty is imposed against a trustee 
or commissioner for excluding a white chiid 
from the public schools, and the poor, decrepit 
old white man or woman would look in vaio 
for such facilities to admit them to the alms- 
house. ‘The object of this bill is to abolish 
distinctions on account of *‘ race, color, or pre- 
vious condition of servitude,’’ but it in fact 
makes « discrimination against the white man 
on account of bis color. oy! BF. 

But, sir, the crowning infamy of this bill is 
to be found in the fourth section, which disre- 
gards the statutory regulations of the States 
and forces the negro in the jury-box, where, 
with his ignorance aud prejudice, he is made 
the arbiter of the life, liberty, and property ol 
the white man. Can any State right be more 
manifest than that of regulating her ow 
courts and the forms of trial as between her 
own citizens? The Federal Government has 
no concern in it whatever; she caunot even 
prescribe to a State whether it will be goverved 
by the common or civil law. She can only 
guaranty to them # republican form olf govern: 
ment and provide that the Constitution of the 
United States, and laws made in pursuance 
thereof, shall be paramount and held sacred by 
the State courts, and this she only has the right 
to control through her judiciary departme 

In my State the law requires the tollowiug 
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| power, 
€Njoined, 
e United 
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en to be one of the white members, can be || qualifications for jarymen: 
sicked out of any hotel in this city or set ashore | 


‘No person shall bea competent juryman for the 
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North Carolina Senatorship—Mr. Logan. 











lof criminal, penal, or civil cases in the cireuit 
tra!  niess he be a free white citizen, at least 
court eee years of age, & house-keeper, likewise 
ate, discreet, and of good demeanor.” 


twcnly One 
, er, tew pec rate, 


7 And the jury commissioners are sworn— 

“That they will not knowingly select any man as 
, jurvwan Whom they believe to be unfit and not 
qualified.” t 

Now, did my State have the right to make 
tin qualification for her jurymen? If she had 
the right to say that they should be twenty-one 
vars of age, aud housekeepers, and that they 
wid be sober and discreet, and of good 
jemeanor, she had the right to aay that they 
should be white. If it is a citizen’s right to 
be a juryman, surely a man does not lose his 
right by not be'ng a housekeeper or by being 
iquiscreet, intemperate, and not of good de- 
meanor. Then, if my Stare had the right to 
make these qualifications for her jurymen and 
compel her officers to swear to Observe those 
qualifications in the selection of them, how 
can Congress repeal or modity or amend that 
law or in any way change the qualification as 
prescribed by the State? The Federal Gov- 
erument can prescribe the qualification of jury- 
men in her own courts, and whatever may 
be suid of the policy of admitting negroes as 
jurors in those courts, the right and power 
of Congress to do it is not denied ; but when 
we attempt to exercise that power in State 
courts we interfere where we have no authority. 

The fifth section of this bill is short, but 
more comprehensive than all else that is in it, 
and is as follows: 

That every discrimination against any citizen 
onaceount of color, by the use of the word “ white ” 
in any law, statute, ordinance, or regulation, is 
bereby repealed and annulled. 

In this is asserted the power of Congress 
to repeal State laws, municipal ordinances, 
and corporate regulations, and takes from 
States the power to prescribe the qualilica- 
tions of their own officers, and makes the 
negro eligible to all State offices, and I pre- 
sume is intended, and will have the effect, to 






slit 


j 
| 





repeal the statutes in force in all the States | 
preventing the intermarriage of whites and | 


blacks. 


cover ail that is embraced in them. 
and intent is to establish perfect equaliry, 
legal and social. No distinction of race is to 
betolerated. The African is not elevated, but 
the Anglo-Saxon is brought down to the same 
level with him. 

Tbe same arguments used against the other 
sections of the bill apply with equal force to 
this, and | have not the time alioued ine to 
elaborate the argument further. A suffi- 
cient answer to it is that we cannot find in the 
Constitulion the power to take from the State 
the right to prescribe the eligibility and quali- 
fication of its officers or from making just dis- 
cribinations among its own citizens whenever 
it is found wise and proper to do so for the 
bevetit of all its people, and I simply protest 
agslust this inequity in the name of my race 
and inthe uame of the white people whom I 
represent, 

{he amendments to the Constitution have 
gone to the full extent of giving to the negro 
political rights. His freedom and citizenship, 
nights of property and protection, and right 
ot franchise are recognized in all the States; 
and now it is intended to give bith social rights 
eutorced by law, and to secure this the liberty 
of the white man is made subservient to it. 
Sir, equality is one thing and liberty is an- 
other, Lhe right of a citizen to associate 
exclusively with those who are congenial to 
him, and whom he recognizes us his peers, is 
a0 individual liberty, and no Government can 
Prostrate it to bis interiors under the specious 
pretext of ** equaliiy before the law.”’ 

Mr. Speaker, the equality contemplated by 
this bili is personally as distasteful to gentle- 


' 


Except as to the penaliies provided | 
in the previuus sections of the bill, this will | 
Its scope | 
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men on the other side of the House as it is to ] of November, 1870, the day prescribed by law, 


us. 


but few negroes, and if their constituents are 
not affected by the law they do not care for 
ours who are; and others on that side hold 
their seats here by negro votes and dare not 
take the responsibility to vote against this 
bill, while the entire party seek to secure the 
five hundred thousand negro votes in the 
coming presidential election. But for those 
votes the Democratic party would triumph in 
that contest. But this measure is not neces- 
sary to secure that vote to the Republican 
party. 
have a monopoly of it. For myself, I do 
not care that they should have it. I was 
opposed to their enfranchisement, and do not 
believe it was legally accomplished, and have 
so voted in this House. Nor did 


There is, however, this difference: the | 


most of them live in States where there are | Carolina proceeded to the election of a Sen- 


They have had and will continue to | 


I solicit | 


their votes when I was a candidate for the | 


seat 1 now occupy. 

The Republican party have gone to the full 
extent of giving all political rights to the 
negro, and it seems to me it might rest upon 
what has been accomplished in that regard 
and with propriety claim their votes. When 
that party was organized it was simply upon 
the platform of opposition to slavery in the 
Territories, and with a protest that it would 


not interfere with the institution in the States, | 


but when they got power they not only abol- 
ished slavery in the States, but gave political 
rights to the negro which they took away from 
the master, and accomplished it, too, by the 
sacrifice of hundreds of thousands of lives 
and thousands of millions of dollars. ‘This 


would seem to be enough for this generation, | 
and the social position of the negro should be | 


determined by time and public opinion, and 


the rights of the white man not further violated | 
by forcing on him and bis wife and children an | 


association with a race of people whom God 
has made their inferior. 





J.C. Abbott’s Claim to a Seat in the Sen- | 


ate from North Carolina. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN A. LOGAN, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE SENATE OF THE UnrTeED STATEs, 
April 11, 1872. 

The Senate having under consideration the reso- 
lution reported by the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections, relative to the claim of Joseph C. Abbott 
to a seat in the Senate, from the State of North 
Carolina— 

Mr. LOGAN said: 

Mr. Presipent: In the discussion of a ques- 
tion of this importance, which is entirely a 
question of law, it might have been better that 
some one more able than myself should have 
the management of the case. It is one of 
great magnitude, and one that will make a 
precedent for this body inthe future. In decid- 
ing this question the Senate will act in the 
capacity of judges on the questions of law and 
fact that arise. The Senate is made by the 
Constitution of the United States the judge of 
the election returns and qualifications of its 
own members; and so is the Houseof Repre- 
sentatives as to the members of that body. 
Were it not that the very statement of this 
case itself is sufficient to satisfy a body 
coolly deliberating as to the right of parties 
that Mr. Abbott, who claims this seat, is not 
entitled to it, I should feel my inability to pre- 
sent the case in its proper light. 

‘The case as it appeared before the commit- 
tee may be stated in afew words. There is 
no division so tar as the facts are éoncerned. 
The committee agree upon all the various 
points except the legul question. The facts 
are as foilows: that on the second Tuesday 


| the two houses of the Legislature of North 


| ator from that State for rhe term of six years, 


| commencing on the 4th day of Mareh, 1871, 
| with the following results ; 
| 


In the house of representatives: Votes. 
Zebulon B. Vance received .............ceccccucseeeeceseeee 6s 
Joseph C, Abbott received ....... 32 
PITTI cath cu tuinhnisdisdiadatinsubesin sonctaseurenaeorieecaniiene 10 

PG WAN. hadith sakicddtelns stdidedeardadciscteind 105 
; In the senate: Votes 

| Zebulon B. Vance received ......:0.....ceccceecccecceseess 32 
Joseph C. Abbott received ............ bnieed Necdiunubetneel ll 
SOUR RE IID Bid baachin v cib inn sccsidendiccscdtdinbtidhds ovesintebbbooesbhd 5 
Mewbers present...... lacie ee ae ee oe 48 
—_——2 


The aggregate number of votes cast in the 
two houses were 153. 

It will be seen by this statement that Mr. 
Abbott, who claims the seat in the Senate, 
received 43 votes out of 153. He received in 
the house of representatives of North Carolina 
| 32 votes, and in the senate of that State 11 

This election took place under the act 





| votes. 
| of Congress prescribing the mode and manner 
of electing Senators, under that portion of 

the act which prescribes the proceeding whero 
the two houses vote separately, and are then 
to meet on the next day for the purpose of de- 
claring the result of the vote. 

It will be seen by this statement that Mr. 
Abbott received in the senate less than one 
fourth of the votes cast, and in the house 
less than one third of the votes cast. He 
claims, then, his election without having re- 
ceived one third of the votes in the house of 
representatives, and without having received 
one fourth of the votes cast in the senate, 
and not having received in the senate a ma- 
| jority of a quorum of that body. The con- 
1 stitution of the State of North Carolina pro- 
|| vides that a majority of the members of each 
house shall be a quorum to do business, and 
that no business can be transacted without 
a quorum being present. The case is to be 
| considered, then, under the first bead of the 
| act of Congress, and in acccrdance with the 
|| laws of the State of North Carolina. We 
| are to be governed by the law of North Caro- 
lina regulating the quorum and place of hold- 
| ing election, and in all other respects by the 
| statute of the Unired States. 
|| ‘The manner of the election is prescribed by 
the act of Congress of 1866; that the number 
| of voters present in both houses were sufficient 
| to constitute a quorum is conceded by all of 

the committee, and that the election was held 

under the law according to its prescribed form. 
The committee agree that the number of votes 
| cast in both houses on the day mentioned by law 
are as | have stated; that the two houses met 
the second day as prescribed in the statute, 
and declared Mr. Vance elected to the United 
S:ates Senate; also, that under the fourteenth 
amendment of the Constitution of the United 
Siates, Mr. Vance is not eligible to a seat in 
the Senate of the United States. Mr. Abbott, 
however, claims a right to a seat in the Senate 
of the United States upon this theory: that 
Mr. Vance being ineligible to a seat in the 
Senate by the fourteenth amendment of the 
Constitution, that all the votes cast for Mr. 
Vauce were nullities, and the only votes capa- 
ble of being counted that were cust in that 
election are the minority votes that were cast 
for him, (Mr. Abbott.) The assumption by Mr. 
Abbott that these votes are nulliues is based 
/upon a number of decisions in the English 
| courts, without having regard to the act of 
Congress under which this election was held. 
And the point he suggests is that the Legis- 
lature of North Carolina, having knowledge 
of the fact that by the existence of the Con- 
|} stitution disqualitying Vance, they voted for 
|| him (Vance) in violation of law, obstinately, 
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and in contempt of the law and the Senate, 
thereby making their votes nullities, and hence 
the only legal and competent votes cast at said 
election were the ones cast for him (Abbott) 
by which said votes he claims an election to 
the Senate. This claim is made without 


noticing the fact that he had not a majority | 


of the quorum voting for him; also, without 


noticing the fact that he had less than one | 


third of the votes in one branch of the Legis- 
lature, and less than one fourth in the other 


branch, he wishes to be allowed to count the | 


votes of Mr. Vance for the purpose of making 


& quorum, and then desires you to refuse to | 


count them against him (Mr. Abbott) in the 
election. 


This point I desire to examine, as I stated, | 


without reference to the statute under which 
the elections of Senators are held, to see 
whether or not he is not mistaken so far as 
the law applicable to this case in this country 
is concerned. In England, ander Charles 
Il, a statute was enacted providing that per- 
sons who did not take the sacrament ac- 
cording to the form of the Church of England 
within twelve months preceding their election 
to an office should be ineligible to hold office. 
Hence all persons who failed to conform to 
that statute, who were elected to office, were 
held ineligible, and according to the rules laid 
down by the courts of England the minority 
candidate being eligible, that is to say, hav- 





ing taken the sacrament within twelve months | 


rior to the election, and being otherwise | 
| 


qualified, after formal notice of ineligibility 


was given to the voters, was held to be elect- || that is to say, he must intend to do that which 


ed, and the votes then cast, after notice, for 


the majority candidate who was ineligible | 


were considered nullities or thrown away. I 
do not wish to read the decisions, because we 
agree that the current of decisions in Eng- 
land are to that effect. The reasoning sus- 
taining these decisions in England that strikes 
me is this: the theory of the English Govern- 
ment is entirely different from the theory of 
our Government. The source of power is 
different; the exercise of power is different. 
In England the king assumes to hold his 
power and crown by divine authority. All 
power emauates from the king; he is the 


great source of power, the great diffuser of | 


power ; writs run in the name of the king; every- 
thing is in the name of the king. The theory 
of that Government is that the power is not 
in the people but in the king, and there it 
is doled out, as a morsel might be doled out 
to an impoverished man at the door, by the 
bounty of the king. 

But the theory of this Government is differ- 
ent. Our Government is based upon the broad 
theory that the people are the source of power, 
that all power emanates from them, that the 
people have conceded certain rights, and those 
rights not conceded are reservedtothem, These 
rights are regulated within certain provisions 
of the Constitution or within certain rules 
prescribed and laid down, It may be said on 
the other side that the power in England was 
originally from the people; that is, that in a 
state of disorganized society, and in its first 
organization for mutual protection by associa- 
tion together, the power came from the peo- 
ple. ‘That is true; but when the king assumed 
power and exercised it he became the source 
of power without dispute, and no power is 
exercised except that which emanates from 
the king, who claims by divine right. 

Then, so far as concerns elections in this 
country, the theory of election here is that the 
people consent to the agent, they consent to 
the choice that is made, and the Senate that 
forces an officer upon the people as a legis- 
lator without their consent violates the prin- 
ciple that lies at the foundation of this Gov- 
ernment—that to govern the consent of the 
people shall be had. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| opposition to the authority in 
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In England, in order to bring a case within 
the judicial decisions, there must have been 
a notice given of the candidate's ineligibility. 
That notice must be formal. It is not enough 
in England that merely the man is ineligible ; 
the rule is laid down that notice must be 
given at the poll, a formal notice to the elect- 
ors that the party being voted for is ineligi- 
ble, and that if their votes are cast for him, 
those votes will be nullities. Unless that no- 
tice is given, the election is not void. 

It goes upon the theory that the rule must 
not be violated by the people, their consent 
not being absolutely necessary. The people 
who violate that rule are standing in obstinate 

a a and 
| for that obstinate opposition to the authority 


| they are punished as though they had com- 





mitteda crime. Punished how? By destroy- 
ing the force of their votes; punished by 
declaring that they had doue a wrong, and 
that their consent will not be recognized, but 





that the assent of the minority shall be. In 
other words, the assent of the minority is as 
good as the majority under the theory they 
maintain. The enforcement of this rule, de- 
claring their votes a nullity, isin the nature of 
@ punishment for an act that is of a criminal 
character. Then there must be a knowledge 
of the wrong that the party intends to perpe- 
trate., Wherever a man commits a crime, as 
a general rule, you judge of his intention by 
the acts surrounding the perpetration of the 
offense, and knowledge must be brought to the 
| party before he can be held guilty of crime; 
| he does do, or he must intend the natural and 
probable consequences of his own act in order 
to be guilty of the offense. Therefore, in order 
to bring the knowledge to the party notice 
must have been given at the poll, so that he 
knowingly threw his vote away before the 
rule could be enforced against his vote. 

In this country that theory will not obtain. 
We act under a written Constitution and laws 
regulating elections, and the only power there 
| is to declare a qualified elector’s vote a nullity 
| must be by legislative action where he has not 

voted in fraud. Before you can declare a 
vote a nullity because he votes for a particular 
person, when the language of the law only 
requires him to vote for some person, (and if 
he does that he complies with the law,) you 
must enact a law declaring that if any man 
votes in a senatorial election for a person 
ineligible to office after notice of the fact his 
vote shall be a nullity. You may then make 
his vote void; you may say that his vote is not 
to be counted, and that the minority candi- 
date is elected, provided that minority candi- 
date has a mujority of a quorum of the Legis- 
lature ; but I maintain that a man cannot be 
elected Senator unless he has a majority of the 
votes cast, a quorum voting, as the law exists. 
But, Mr. President, in reterence to this ques- 
tion of notice and in reference to the question 
as to whether a minority candidate can be 
elected, I must confess that there is an in- 
genious distinction in the able report of the 
minority of the committee which is before me. 
It bears the marks of an able critic and great 
ingenuity in construing the law. Its author 
draws this distinction: he says that in Eng- 
land the notice is brought to the notice of the 
voter atthe polls, but in this country it cannot 
be done. Why? According to the reasoning 
of Judge Strong, in the case cited in the report; 
for the reason we have a large voting popula- 
tion, everybody votes, and it would be im- 
— to give the notice toall, and therefore 
© says this notice does not apply to a popular 
election, but it must apply to an election by a 
Legislature. Ido not understand that theory. 
If the rule in England is to apply in this coun- 
try, it must apply to the elections in this coun- 
-try that are corresponding with the elections 








in England. In England this ry] 
es elections. i 
ce 


the want of the ability .to give the 
Now, if the rule is worth a cent, if it 
anywhere, [ insist that it does apply to popula 
elections and not to an election of ‘hing a 
ter. Let us see whether my reasoning 
or not. 


to have a quorum to do business, 


what difference does it make ? 
votes of a majority of that quoru 


There is a rule different from that in 
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18 Bood 
In an election by a body which js required 
: ; and where, 
quorum is required to vote, where a may is 
required to get a majority of that quorum 


If he gets the 
m, he 18 elected 
anyhow. If he does not get a majority of that 


uorum he is not elected ; and that is the lay 
in popular 


ngland, 
lar elec. 


elections, a rule different from that in E 
Let me see how it would apply to popu 


tions. A popular election has no quorum 


Suppose you go into a town, and a poll ig 
opened where there are a thousand voters 
The person receiving @ majority of the votes 
cast at that poll is elected—not a majority of 
a quorum, for you have no quorum there, but g 
majority of the votes cast. There the rule jx 
this: if only ten men go to the polls and vote, 
those ten men elect, although there are a thou. 
sand voters. If the thousand vote, then a ma. 
jority of the thousand elect; but if Only ten 
vote, there are nine hundred and ninety not 
voting. By the ten voting and the nine hun 
dred und ninety not voting, the nine hundred 
and ninety acquiesce inthe action of the ten, 
and by their refusing to vote they give their 
consent to an election by the ten. Why? Be- 
cause there is nothing requiring a certain num- 
ber of votes, and therefore the candidate is 
elected, although he gets but ten votes. The 
non-voting is an assent to the act of those who 
do vote. 

The English rule is that those who vote for 
ineligible candidates after notice is given ac- 

uiesce in the election of the minority candi- 

ate. ‘They then say that if they vote, that is 
an acquiescence, because they know their votes 
will be nullities, and hence they acquiesce in 
the minority vote. The principle, if to apply 
in this country, which | do not admit, would 
with more force apply to popular elections 
than to elections requiring a quorum to vote. 

Mr. President, if this principle of the nul- 
lity of the votes of parties voting with aknowl- 
edge of the ineligibility of the candidate after 
notice, is to apply in this country, let me ask 
this question ;» why has not the Congress of the 
United States acted upon this theory at some 
time during the history of our Government? 
Why have not the Legislatures of the States 
acted upon it? And why have they not en- 
acted a law saying that all votes cast for an in- 
eligible person after notice shall be nullities? 
But they have done no such thing. 

There is another broad distinction between 
the English law creating disabilities, and the 
fourteenth amendment to our Constitution. 
The law on which these decisions are based 
that have been referred to in various cases 10 
the Congress of the United States, and by 
many of the courts of the different States, has 
no provision in it for the relief of the disabil- 
ity. The fourteenth amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States that creates the 
disability here carries in itself its own remedy, 
for a provision is there inserted that the Cou- 
gress of the United States may relieve from 
this disability. Hence, while in the one case 
the election would be void, in the other case 
the election would be voidable only. 

Now, Mr. President, is it not strange that 
we are called upon to decide not only thats 
man because of ineligibility shall be refused & 
seat, but that a minority candidate shall take 
the seat in violation of the consent of the Staley 
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_ son of the will of the majority of the 
: ie noreel to vote in the State for that 
ee candidate who had but eleven votes 
”, forty-eight in one branch of that Legis- 
oat Why, sir, it would be no more prepos- 
cecoen if Mr. Abbott were to come here to-day 
with bis evidence before the Senate and say, 
«| received one vote in the senate of North 
Carolina and one vote in the house of repre- 
contatives of that Legislature, one vote in either 
branch, but my Opponent was ineligible to 
hold the office, and therefore I am elected by 
one vote.’ What man is there who would 
have the face to do that in the light of repub- 
jean institutions? But you must see that the 
rinciple is just the same, and if you seat Mr. 
‘Abbott now on this theory, you may seat a man 
on one vote as wellas seat a man on one 
hundred votes. That certainly would bea new 
precedent ; it certainly would be different from 
what Congress has done heretofore. But I wish 
to call the attention of the Senate to one effect 
of this doctrine, that is ifestablished. It will 
be the overturning of all precedents of a legis- 
lative character and the reversal of judicial 
opinions of this country on this point. 

I suppose we are to follow the judicial and 
legislative decisions of this country. It is our 
daty to reconcile them if they are reconcilable, 
and to decide according to that reconciliation, 
if we can do so as judges. I call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the fact that in all the 
cases, and I will cite numbers of them before 
[am through, which have been decided in the 
Senate and House of Representatives, no man 
ever yet sustained the pointthat he was elected 
without a majority vote. And I state further 
that out of the many cases decided in the 
House of Representatives, that House from its 
first organization down to the present day has 
never given a man @ seat on this theory, that 
the majority man being ineligible the minority 
man was elected. 

But the honorable Senators on the other 
side will say that the Senate must not be gov- 
erned by the House decisions. That is true. 
The Senate by the Constitution is made the 
judge itself of the election and qualification of 
its members. So isthe House of its members. 
But must the Senate be governed by the decis- 
ion of the Supreme Court? Thejudges of that 
court are not members of this body; but I pre- 
sume the Senate would at least take their opin- 
ions, so far as judging of the law is concerned, 
to be worth something. It will not do for us 
to say that all the legal knowledge of this coun- 
try is in the Senate, because, allow me to say, 
in the House of Represeutatives there have 
been very good lawyers and are yet, and many 
are there to-day that. would adorn well this Sen- 
ate Chamber, who have decided contrary to the 
minority report in this case. 

| call the attention of the Senate to one of 
the first legislative decisions in this country, a 
case decided in 1793, the case of Albert Gal- 
latin, of Pennsylvania, who was elected to the 
United States Senate by the Legislature of 
that State. He was nota citizen of the United 
States, had never been naturalized at the time 
of receiving his election. Ina caucus he stated 
the fact. It is a very long statement, and 
rather than read it I will state it concisely. 

Mr. Gallatin stated first that he was not 
eligible to a seat in the Senate of the United 
States, because of the fact that he had not been 
acitizen long enough. Afterward, however, 
becoming a little more anxious to become a 
Senator, [ presume, than he was when the ques- 
"ton Was first put to him (for when first put he 
suid he was not eligible and they must elect 
somebody else) he came to the conclusion that 

€ was eligible, and so said. He was elected. 
4 portion of the Legislature of Pennsylvania 
came as a committee to the United States Sen- 
ale aud presented a petition, asking that the 
case of Albert Gallatin be considered, to see 



















whether or not he was eligible to a seat in the 
Senate. 

Mr. CARPENTER, Will my friend allow 
me to call his attention to one factin the case, 
as we may get at the real matter in issue 
between us quicker in that way? In the case 
of Gallatin he thought at first he was not 
qualified, because he thought the Constitution 
of the United States required him to have 
been nine years a citizen of Pennsylvania, 
which he had not been; but when he discov- 
ered the next day that it was only necessary 
that he should have been a citizen of the 
United States nine years, then he thought 
he was qualified, and the whole Legislature 
thought so, too. 

Mr. LOGAN. Very well; it was only a 
change of opinion. I am merely stating the 
fact as it did exist, no matter whathe thought. 
He first stated that he was not eligible 

Mr. THURMAN. Will my friend allow 
me to interrupt him for a moment? 

Mr. LOGAN. Certainly. 

Mr. THURMAN, Lest it might be sup- 
posed that we were giving consent to the state- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin, I beg 
leave to say that I do not understand that case 
as he does. The question in regard to Mr. 
Gallatin was whether he had become a citizen 
of one of the original States before the form- 
ation of the Federal Constitution. If he had, 
then by force of that citizenship he became a 
citizen of the United States. He thought at 
first that he had not, but he afterward came 
to the conclusion that he had become a citizen 
of the State of Virginia before the adoption 
of the Federal Constitution. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Allow me to inter- 
rupt my friend from Ohio a moment. He 
is certainly mistaken on that point. I know 
know nothing about Gallatin’s case except the 
report of it; but I know just what that says. 
Mr. Gallatin thought that the Constitution 
provided that he should have been nine years 
a citizen of the State of Pennsylvania, from 
which he was elected to the Senate, but sub- 
sequently discovering that nine years’ citizen- 
ship in the United States, although in other 
States, was sufficient, he then thought he was 
eligible, because he thought he had been a cit- 
izen more than nine years, and the whole 
report shows that he and everybody else pro- 
ceeded upon the belief that he had been over 
nine years a citizen. 

Mr. LOGAN. The best way to settle it is 
to read the case. The report states the case. 
I read from the testimony accompanying it: 

‘Mr. John Breakhill, being duly sworn, testifies: 
that, last wintér, being a member of the Legislature 
ot Pennsylvania, previous to the election of Senator 
for the State of Pennsylvania, I heard Mr Gallatin 
say his citizenship would not admit his being aSen- 
ator. What were his reasons for making the decla- 
ration, [ cannot say; I took it he did not wish to 
be elected. This declaration by Mr. Gallatin was 
made at a meeting of a number of members of the 
Pennsylvania Legislature, held for the purpose of 
agreeing who should be set up as a candidate. The 
deponent further says that he does not recollect Mr. 
Gallatin’s assiguing any other reasons for his back- 
wardness to serve as a Senator than the want of 
citizenship.” 

There is the fact. It makes no difference 
upon what hypothesis he based his opinion ; 
he said he was not a citizen, but afterward the 
evidence goes on to show that he said that he 
had come to the conclusion afier examining 
the question that he was qualified, and they 
did elect him. He came to the Senate. A 
petition was brought before the Senate from a 
portion of the members of the Legislature to 
have the seat contested. It was decided upon 
this very point as to whether he was eligible 
to hold the office, not having been a citizen 
of the United States the number of years 
required by the Constitution. It turned out 
in the case that Mr. Gallatin had never been 
naturalized ; that he was a foreigner; that he 
had moved to Virginia and had lived there 





about one year; that he had undertaken to be 
naturalized in the State of Virginia to the 
State. But the laws of Virginia required a 
residence of two years beforea man could take 
out naturalization papers to that State. He 
not having resided there over one year could 
not be naturalized. That was the only attempt 
that be had ever made. These facts all ap- 
peared, and the case was discussed for several 
days, and, a thing that has never occurred 
since, according to my reading, the attorneys 
for the parties were permitted to come upon 
the floor of the Senate to make their argument 
here for and against the claims of Mr. Gallatin 
to a seat in the Senate. 

After deliberation, the committee made a 
report against Mr. Gallatin’s eligibility. That 
resolution was adopted by a vote of the Senate. 
The Senate then adopted the following resolu- 
tion: 

“Resolved, That an attested copy of the resolution 
of the Senate declaring the election of Albert Gal- 
latin to be void be transmitted by the Senate to the 
Executive of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania.”’ 

For what purpose? For a new election, to 
elect some man who was eligible to a seat in 
the Senate. No man then rose in the Senate 
of the United States and said, ‘‘ Where is the 
minority candidate? this man is not eligible, 
and the minority man is entitled to the seat.’’ 
No Senator made any such claim as that. No 
opuonant of Mr. Gallatin’s made any such 
claim ; but the Senate sent the case back to 
the Governor of Pennsylvania, for the purpose 
of having a new election ordered. When we 
consider that this case occurred in 1793, when 
many of those English decisions were fresh in 
the minds of the people, they having not long 
emerged from the authority of the laws of 
England, it does seem to me if there was any 
intention of construing the laws governing our 
elections according to the rule Said down in 
England, where the power is different and the 
elective franchise different, they would have 
made the point then, and then have established 
the precedent; but they did not. 

There is another point to which I desire to 
call the attention of the Senate. There would 
be a great difference if the question was here 
whether Mr. Vance should or should not take 
his seat, m comparing it with the case of Mr. 
Gallatin. In the case of .Mr. Gallatin, he 
could not have had his disabilities removed at 
all. His election was absolutely void, not 
voidable, because there was no power to put 
him in a position where he could obtain a seat 
in the Senate. No legislative action could do 
it. The election was void. The case of Vance 
would be quite different. Here the power is 
given in the fourteenth amendment of the 
Constitution to relieve him from his disability. 

Let me call the attention of the Senate to 
another case of more recent date, decided in 
the Senate of the United States. Mr. Shields 
of Illinois, was elected by the Legislature of 
that State to the Senate. ‘The case came be- 
fore the Senate on the 13th of March, 1849. 
Mr. Shields was an alien by birth, and had not 
been a citizen of the United States for the 
term of years required prior to his election as 


Senator. Hence, the election was declared to 
be void. The following is the report in that 
case : 


‘* On March 13, 1849, Mr. Mason, of a select com- 
mittee, made the subjoined report in the case of 
Mr. Shelds, of Illinois. The Secretary read the 
reportand resolution, as follows: ; 

” The select committee, to whom was referred the 
certificate of the election of Hon, James Shields to 
a seat in this body, with instructions to inquire into 
the eligibility of the said James Shields to a seat, 
report: 

“That having given due notice to the said James 
Shields, be appeared before them, and they took 
the subject into consideration. ; L 

** They further report that the said certificate of 
election declares that the said James Shields was 
chosen a Senator of the United States by the Legis- 
lature of the State of Lilinois on the 13th day of 
January last; that it further appears, and is admit- 
ted by ‘he said James Shields, that he is an alien 
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by birth, and the only proof before the committee 
| ot the naturalization of the said James Shields 
; ; in the United States is contained in the copy of a 
t : certificate of naturalization in the circuit court of 
Effingham county, in the said State of Lilinois, 
which is annexed to and made part of this report, 
by which certificate it appears that the said James 
Shields was admitted by said court a citizen of thd 
United States on the 2lst day of October, 1840. 

“The committee therefore report the following 
resolution: 

** Resolved, That the election of James Shields to 
be a Senator of the United States was void, he not 
having been a citizen of the United States the term 
of years required as a qualification to be a Senator 
of the United States. 

“Mr. Calhoun submitted the subjoined amend- 
Inent: 

** Henolved, That the election of James Shields to 
be a Senator of the United States was void, he not 
having been a citizen of the United States the term 
of years required as a qualification to be a Senator 
of the United States at the commencement of the 
term for which he was elected. 

* This was agreed to, March 15, 1849. 





During the 


contest Mr, Shields teudered his resignation. 
motion to accept his resignation was voted down— 
yeas 12, nays 32. The committee’s resolution, as 


amended by Mr. 


Calhoun, was adopted without 
division.” 


They would not receive his resignation, but 
declared the election void, and then declared 
the seat vacant. A man of great ability was 
at that time the opponent of Mr. Shields, 
and defeated by a small majority, yet he never 
thought for one moment that he was elected 
in place of Mr. Shields. Although the evi- 
dence does not show the fact, it was known 
in Illinois at the time of the election of Mr. 
Shields that be had not been a citizen the 
requisite number of years. He was elected 
because of the fact that he was a soldier in the 
Mexican war and became very popular. The 
Senate did not pretend that anybody else was 
entitled to the seat. The Senate declared the 
seat vacant and the election void, and sent it 
back to the Governor fora new election, which 
did take place. 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to call the 
attention ofthe Senate to a point in this case 
that is made in the report of the minority, 
and certainly will be made in the argument— 
that the votes cast four Mr. Vance, he being 
ineligible, are the same as blank votes, that is 
to say the votes cast for Vance were blank 
votes and cannot be counted for any purpose 
whatever, although they muke pdrt of the 
record of election. I maintain thaf if these 
votes were as blank votes, they making part 
of the record of election, must be counted. 
They would be votes cast or thrown, under the 
law, and for the purpose of ascertaining the 
majority of all votes cast, as well as ascertain- 
ing the quorum and the majority of the quo- 
rum, the blanks cast would have to be counted 
in this case. 

W hat | desire to show is that these votes given 
viva voce, under the statute, cannot be blank 
votes, and that if even so regarded, the Senate 
of the United S:ates has passed upon such a 
case and decided against the theory of not 
counting such votes, as [ shall show you in the 
case of a contest for a seat in the Senate be- 
tween Mr. Mallory and Mr. Yulee, of Florida, 
August 21, 1852. 

I will state the case. The only point that I 
desire to make in reference to it 1s in regard 
to blank votes. In that case, when the election 
came off, Mr. Yulee received just one half of 
the votes of the Legislawre; the other half 
were blanks. Hence, he claimed the election 
inasmuch as twenty-nine votes were given for 


blanks. 


i} him and twenty-nine votes were 
‘i He contended that he had a majority of all the 
* votes cast. But by a rule taat had been 


adopted in the Florida Legislature, which you 
will find by reading the report, it was provided 
“3 j that to do business or elect, there should be 
at a majority of the whole vote. It is true, there 
appeared to be some doubt in regard to this 
resolution, but it was finally agreed by the 
a committee that it had been adopted, and was 
. in operation at the time of the election. 
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Hence, there was no majority. The vote was 
equal, twenty-nine on one side and twenty- 
nine on the other. 


Mr, CARPENTER, 


read the resolution, as I have it here: 


** Resolved, That a majority of all the members- 
elect composing the two houses of General Assembly 
shall be necessary to determine all elections devolv- 
ing upon that body.” 


That settled the question. 
Mr. LOGAN. Very well. That is the point, 


and the Senator will find it is exactly the | 


point I make in this case. A majority of all 
the votes was necessary; that is, of all the 
members-elect, presuming they were all voting. 
I do not know whether they were or not; but 
say that they were. It was a tie vote between 
Mr. Yuleeand Mr. Blank. Mr. Yulee claimed 
that he was elected because nobody else was 
voted for; that these blank votes were all 
thrown away, and therefore he was entitled to 
the election; but the Senate of the United 
States decided that he was not entitled to the 
election. The Legislature met afterward and 
elected a man by the name of Mallory, and 
the Senate gave the seat to Mr. Mallory. What 
did the committee say in their report? After 
going through the facts in the case as I have 
stated them, they say: 


“If blank votes are beyond doubt a nullity; if 
the resolution is to be regarded of no effect, and we 


| are brought to the question; under these circum- 








| stances, whether Mr. Yulee is duly elected, it seems 


to us difficult to maintain the affirmative of that 
paventas upon the tacts betore us. If the mem- 
ers were misied on both of these material points by 
assuming that their previous dvyings afforded safe 
and certain rulesof action, then they were misguided 
by what they had a right to consider as authority’”’— 
They were referring to this resolution. Those 
who cast blank votes understood tbat their 
blank votes would not be set aside as nullities 
because the candidate had to have a majority 
anyhow to be elected. I suppose that they 
had counted noses and saw that it was an even 
vote. ‘Therefore they were not afraid to cast 
a blank vote. But the report goes on to say: 
“and must have acted under a misconception of 
right which stood, as they supposed, unquestioned, 
If this be so they stand substantially in the condi- 
tion of an elector who votes for a person disqualified 
believing him to be qualified. The vote in such a 
case, though unavailing, is not rejected from the 
count.’”’ 
Now, the point I wish to make here is this, 
and I desire to call the attention of the Senate 


| to itin particular: by the act of June, 1868, 


certain persons were relieved from their dis- 
abilities. Now, admitting that the Senator 
from Wisconsin is correct that the vote of the 
members of the Legislature of North Carolina, 
if they voted with notice for an ineligibie per- 
son should be counted as nullities, taking that 
for granted, let us see what the construction 
of the legislation of Congress has been of this 
constitutional provision. Let us see how it 
applies to this case. In this very State of 
North Carolina, when the two Senators, the one 
who now occupies a seat and the one who now 
claims @ seat, were elected to this body, I be- 
lieve the Governor, the Lieutenant Governor, 
the judges of the supreme court, the judges 
of the State courts, the members of the Legis- 
lature, the sheriffs, were many of them ineli- 
gible to hold office by reason of having been 
engaged in the rebellion, and by reason of 
the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States. After they had been 
elected to these different offices—I do not know 
upon whose motion it was—was it upon yours, 
Mr. Senator? [addressing Mr. Poo.]—their 
disabilities were removed. : 

Mr. POOL. It was before I came into the 
Senate. 

Mr. LOGAN. As I have said, after their 
election, the Governor, Lieutenant Governor, 
members of the Legislature, judges of the 
courts, being disqualified, came before the 


If my friend will allow || 
| me, because that is an important point, I will 
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Congress of the United States with 4) 


Said . ° ler ’ 
tificates in their hands, and the Cop = 


. re f 
the United States relieved them of a 
abilities and put them iu office. Now [ > 

’ asx 


Senators, if the Constitution of 
States makes an election of any pe 
ing under the disabilities of the 
amendment absolutely void, did not the Ce 

gress of the United States elect the cr 
the members of the Legislature, and the jy wy 

of North Carolina in this ease ? Jucgea 

Congress did this. I have the statute hers 
and I will read it if necessary. They relieved 
every officer in North Carolina; they relivy.j 
the very Legislature that elected the Senaton 
who came here from their disabilities after 
they had been elected. The Legislature thy: 
elected Mr. Vance, having before them the law 
of Congress which thus construes the fourteenth 
article of the Constitution, giving thei offices 
alter they had been elected and removing their 
disabilities, is it not reasonable to presume 
that the Legislature of North Carolina whea 
they elected Mr. Vance supposed that that euy. 
struction had been given by Congress in good 
faith, and that his disabilities wouid be removed 
also? Will any Senator maintain that they 
elected him from sheer obstinacy ; that they did 
it intentionally to violate the law; that they did 
it to insult Congress, when they had the law 
of Congress betore them showing that Con- 
gress had relieved every man ir: the State who 
had been elected to office from his disabilities 
afier his election? Congress went further at 
thistime; notouly did they relieve those who 
had been elected in North Carolina, but ip 
Alabama, Arkansas, and South Carolina, and 
gave them permission thereby to hold the uilices 
to which they had been elected, and tor fear 
they had missed some persons elected in the 
State of Alabama, they provided further that 
all persons holding offices who were not enumer- 
ated should be relieved without naming them, 

Will any man maintain before this honor- 
able Senate that with a construction of that 
kind having been given to the constitutional 
ameudment, the people who elected Mr. Vance 
here did not have a right to presume that if 
he was elected to the Senate of the United 
States Congress would relieve him of his dis- 
abilities and give him his seat in the Sen 
ate of the United States, as they hal given a 
seat to their Governor and to other officers 
afier they had been elected? Will any man 
maintain that they did it contumaciously and 
with intent to throw back in the face of the 
Senate an insult? Taking for granted that 
the law is correctly stated, although | do not 
admit it, but for the sake of the argumeut, if 
that is true, these facts are sufficient to take 
it away from the criminal intent, or the wroag 
intent that must exist if the votes arg declared 
nullities. 

Now, Mr. President, to show you the feeling 
in North Carolina, and to show you that the 
members of the Legislature did not intend to 
insult Congress, did not act contumacious!y, 
did not act obstinately, did not act in violation 
of the law knowingly, did not act criminally, 
in other words, wrongfully under the law, but 
were deceived by what we had ourselves done, 
I wish to call the attention of the Senator from 
North Carolina to the deception that was 
palmed off upon him, and if I am mistaken, 
as a matter of course he will correct me. But 
understanding that he intends to advocate the 
claim of Mr. Abbott to a seat in the Senate, ' 
it not reasonable to presume—if the Senator 
from North Carolina himself was deceived, if 
he believed that this construction was accord: 
ing to the law—that these members of the 
Legislature had the same right to receive 80 
accept that construction that bad been give? 
b the Senate and by the Congress of the 
United States as he had? I will read a letter 
from the Senator from North Carolina 02 
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gestion, written to @ member of the Legisla- || they were disqualified from taking that oath | 





: t st I ) ported that report of the committee, and he 
tare after the election of Mr. Vance. The || at the time of the election, according to the || was excluded. 


Legislature of Nora Carolina, after they bad || argument of the minority report their election || Mr, LOGAN. I have the wrong name. 

elected Mr. Vance, learning that probably || was void. If void, and you put them in after- || Mr. THURMAN. The Senator is entirely 
there would be some difficulty in his getting a || ward, you elected them. Hence, if the argu- || right in regard to Miller. Thomas was ex- 
became desirous to know what they || ment on the other side is good, you have 








seat, t 2 cluded ; but nobody pretended 
<pould do, how they could manage to elect || elected men to seats in Congress who were || Mr. CARPENTER. If the Senator will 
somebody else, and how it was that he was not || not elected by their constituents, allow me to interrunt him, does he understand 
guing to get his seat. The Senator from North But let me go a little further. Let me call || that we removed Miller’s disabilities under the 
Carolina addressed the following letter to a the attention of the Senate to two more cases | fourteenth article of amendment? 
member of the Legislature : which | presume they will recollect. I will not Mr. THURMAN, Iknow whatthe Senator 
Senate CHAMBER, read them; but I[ will state them correcily. || refers to. Miller was just as much under 
Wasurnaton City, March 17, 1871. The first is the case of Roprerick R. Burier, || disability if the test-oath act was constita- 


My Dear Sin: You ask me as an old friend to || of Tennessee, a man who served asa member || tional—— 
tell you candidly if Governor Vance is likely to be || of 9 confederate legislature during the war, a Mr. CARPENTER. And the Senator and 
relieved. E yar man who came to the Congress of the United || I both agree it is not. 

Relieved of what? Relieved of his disabil- || States admitting these facts that rendered Mr. THURMAN. Yes, and a large major- 
ities, for the letter written to the Senator || him ineligible when he was elected. He had ity of the Senate say we are both wrong. ‘That 
showed that that was the point. not been relieved of his disabilities; and yet, || is the misfortune about that. 

The Senate committee has just reported a bill || upon the report of a committee of the House, Mr. CONKLING. If the Senator will par- 
for lis relist, one Some Rare Sesecabes, if nat the Senate and the House passed a resolution || don me one moment there, that we need not 
TES sed. apos this session, as Congress refases relieving him to the extent of preparing an || get into a false position, | understand the con- 
to take up _any business except some few special || oath for him and giving him his seat. stitutionality of the test-oath, as the Senator 
matters. Bat even at this disadvantage, Vance Let me give you a stronger case. I believe || calls it, to have been argued and placed upon 


ronds a good Chance of being relieved before we on ae 7 : 
stends 8 BOT ay Be Soi ; tbe ground that it did not estabiish a qualifica- 


xjourn, Many Senators heretofore opposed will it has been the theory of Congress, at least I 
yote for him now. If Congress remains in session || have heard it so stated here, and in the other |! tion. 





igo weeks te ee Tha Bu Ge oo lane atiocln, branch of Congress, that there were certain Mr. THURMAN. I have heard that same 
[hardly have a doubt as to his final relief early in || Persons who should not be relieved. You have || argument before, but it is too fine to be under- 
the next session. said that you are willing to relieve everybody || stood even by a Pascal. 


I have not time to write more fully. iss . ave : — s. Me .ONK 1G : 
1 JOHN POOL. from disability, save certain persons. Men who Mr. CONKLING. I do not want at this 


left the Army and the Navy and went into the || time to intrude on the Senator from Illinois to 
What doesthat prove? It provesthat every || rebellion; men who were in the Senate and || find out how fine or how coarse it is. I only 
one in North Carolina believed that Mr. Vance || House of Representatives, and marched out || wish to say that the constitutionality of the 
would be relieved of his disabilities. Iven || to go into the rebellion, those two classes, || test-oath has been argued and maintained by 
the Senator from North Carolina himself be- || you have said, shall not be relieved of their || alarge body of the Senate upon a ground which 
lieved it, and in fact Mr. Vance is the only || disabilities. Now, let me mention a case upon || has nothing to do with the test which the Sen- 
man I have knowledge of who, having been || which you have acted. General Young of || ator from Ohio seeks to establish here. 
elected to office, has not been relieved. But || Georgia was elected to Congress during the Mr. THURMAN. I will attend to that 
] am not advocating the claims of Mr. Vance || time that General Meade was in command of || hereafter. 
toaseat. I only reter to his case by way of || that State. General Young was an officer of Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, I was mis- 
showing the intention of the parties who made || our Army—a West Pointer, as they are com- || taken iu reference to Mr. Thomas, I got the 
the election, and that intention is shown to be || monly called. He went into the rebel army, || wrong name. I will hunt the other up and 
not of avindictive character, that their motive || and was an officer there. He came to Con- | correct it. 
was not an improper or impure one, but that || gress; and what did you do? I was in the Mr. TRUMBULL. Patterson. 
they were actuated by an honest motive. This || other branch of Congress at the time the case || Mr. LOGAN. ‘Thatisthe name. Patterson 
man being their choice, they believed he would || came up. His constituents knew that he had || of Tennessee, instead of Thomas. Judge 
be relieved of his disabilities from the facts I || been in the rebellion. His constituents knew || Patterson, of Tennessee, and Mr. Miller, of 
have stated, and believing that he would get || that he was ineligible. He canvassed the dis- || Georgia, are the two Senators who did take 
his seat, they elected him as their representa: |} trict admi.ting that he was ineligible, but that || their seats when they were ineligible. 
tive. Hence, if they did in good faith elect || he expected to be relieved by Congress. He Mr. CARPENTER. Simply in consequence 
him as their representative in the Senate, || was elected, came to Congress, and you re- || of that test-oath, not ineligible uader the four- 
they did not elect Mr. Abbott, and giving Mr. || lieved him of his disabiliuies and gave him his || teenth amendment. 
Abbott his seat would be in violation of the |} seat, knowing when you passed the bill that it Mr. LOGAN. Very well; I do not make 
intention of his constituents, and in violation || was only for the purpose of allowing him to || any question as to whether the test oath was 
of the wishes of the State of North Carolina; || take a seat in Congress. constitutional or not. It was the law at the 
and when I say ‘‘ihe State,’* I speak of it as Mr. CARPENTER. Let me call my friend’s || time they were elected, and no court had de- 
represented through its Legislature, as that || attention to the fact that all that any of those || cided otherwise. It was the law on your books 
is the only way you can speak of it in a matter || acts of Congress did was to relieve the man’s || in the Senate, and it was the law of the Sen- 
of this kind. disability, which we bad an undoubted right || ate, and you did relieve them by modifying 
Now, sir, having passed over that point, I || todo. ‘Lhe Senate did not say he shouldtake || that oath and letting them take their seats, 
wish to call the attention of the Senate to one || his seat in the House, nor did the Senate say || although Judge Patterson had been a confed- 
or two other cases. I will not read them; || that the Governor and judges of North Caro- || erate judge, and he served here until his term 
they are published in the Globe; but 1 will lina should hold their ollices. They removed || was out. 
slaie the facts. I presume there is not a Sen- |; their disabilities. || Mr. CONKLING. Will the Senator allow 
ator here who will claim that the Senate and Mr. LOGAN. Exactly; but the Senate || me to understand what he means? I want to 
House of Represenatives have a right to elect || did not prevent them from taking their seats, || understand for information. My recollection 
&member to Congress; but I state the fact to || but removed the obstacles in the way of hold- || is that Mr. Patterson had no modification of 
be that if my posi:ion is incorrect, the Senate || ing he offices for the very purpose of their || the test-oath in his case. The Senate passed 


Very truly, &e., 
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and House of Representatives have elecied || taking their seats. One of them took his seat || a bill which the House rejected, which, bad it 
both Senators and members of Congress. If || right here in this Chamber, if not by the side 
the election of a man to the United States || of the Senator, by the side of other Senators, 
euate is void because be is laboring under || after being relieved of his disabilities, Con- || the same oath which the Senator took on 
disabilities, then I say the Senate and House || gress therefore construing that law to mean || entering the Senate, and which I took. 
of Representatives have elected two Senators || that their election was only voidable and not Mr. LOGAN. Very well; that may possi- 
wibout reference to their constituents; and I || void. bly be. I see that these Senators are very 
refer to Mr. Patterson, of Tennessee, and Mr. Mr. CARPENTER. What two cases are || anxious to get mecorrect. One thing is sure, 
Miller, of Georgia. Mr. Miller was labor- || those? || whether he took that oath or not, he sat here 
lug under disabilities, was elected to the Sen- Mr. LOGAN. ‘The cases of Patterson and || in the Senate by the consent of the Senator 
ate, and the Senate and the House passed a || Miller. || from New York with others who sat by him. 
W or a resolution giving him his seat by pre- Mr. CARPENTER. That is a total mis- || If then you let him in when you knew he was 
paring an oath which he could take. If you had || apprehension. 
acted Mr. THURMAN. In regard to the Thomas t, it is th 
case, he was not seated. The committee re- | same thing as if you had relieved his disabili- 
ported that Thomas could not take the test- | ties. : 
oath, and therefore was ineligible to a seat in Mr. CONKLING. Will the Senator allow 
the Senate. A majority of the Senate sup- 


| been adopted, would have had thateffect. M 
recollection is that Mr. Patterson then too 








under disability, when it was a fact known to 
according to the law and stood by the everybody and you acquiesced in it, it is the 
oath which you would make me take, he being 
under disabilities, could not have taken his 
seat. They were elected, and this being the 


law that they had to take a certain oath, if 


me a moment? 
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Mr. LOGAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CONKLING. The Senator seems to 
assign positions to other Senators owing to 
remarks that they may make or questions that 
they may ask. I have no objection to that as 
to myself, although I was not seeking at the 
moment to put myself right, or to put any- 
thing right except the fact. The Senator cited 
Patterson’s case as bearing on this. 
stand Patterson’s case to be just like his own 
case, that of a Senator who came here and 
took the test-oath. 

My purpose, however, at this moment is to 
beg the Senator for my own benefit, as [ am 
listening to him for instruction and informa- 
tion, to discriminate as he goes on between 
these historical instances which may be applied 
to the present case and those that have noth- 
ing in the world to do with it. I beg to re- 
mind the Senator that the case of Patterson 
did not arise at all under the fourteenth 
amendment to the Constitution. 
ply a question: whether he could comply with 
a regulation which had been oaseael by the 
Senate on taking his seat. He held that he 
could comply with that regulation, and he did 
precisely what the honorable Senator from Illi- 


nois did when he entered the Senate, namely, | 


go to the Chair and take and subscribe the 
test or iron-clad oath. ‘Therefore, I think the 
Senator will agree with me that that case can 
have nothing to do with this. 

Now, as to another case to which he has 
referred, as I have interrupted him, I beg to 
call his attention to the fact that that did not 
arise as this case does under the fourteenth 
amendment. It was notan instance of disability. 
[t was simply the question of the moral capa- 
city of the applicant for a seat to take a cer- 
tain oath which bad been imposed by law, by 
statute, as a condition here. I donot mean at 
this time to dispute or admit that it gave rise 
to other questions, which, although different, 
may have been in some respects as grave or 
as important as this. I only want to draw the 
attention of the Senate and of the Senator to 
the fact that the question arose under no pro- 


vision of the Constitution, but solely under a | 


provision of law, which provision required 
those who came into the Senate to subscribe 


and take a certain oath before they took their | 


seats. Patterson’s case did not even present 
that question; the other case did, and I sub- 
mit to my honorable friend that there is very 


little light to be derived from that in its appli- | 


cation to this. 
Mr. LOGAN. 
and I am very much obliged to the Senator 


from New York for suggesting to me the man- | 


ner in which I should argue this case. There 
may be a very decided difference of opinion 
as to the bearing the cases I have referred to 
have on this case. Now, 1 know that the Sen- 
ator from New York is a very excellent law- 
yer, and certainly a very able debater. I will 
call his attention to one point. Perhaps he 
does not understand me, and if he does not 
{ will try now to make myself clear. The 
Senator from Wisconsin maintains that this 
case is to be decided by the English law. The 
decisions in England depend upon the statute 
of England, that if a man did not take the oath 
that he had taken the sacrament within twelve 
months, he was not eligible to the office. Now, 
you had a statute here providing that no man 
should take a seat in the Senate unless he 
took what was called the test-oath. If he was 
not qualified to take that oath at the time of 
his el 


seat? You -modified it to let members in. 


That is the point I was making, that your case 
would apply to that better than this; but that 
even the Knglish rule applied here, that you 
have done it away yoarselves in the Senate by | 
taking precisely such a case as came under the | 

statute of England and wiping it out. That is | 


_and sometimes they are very peculiar. 


| case of Mr. Young, of Georgia. 
was a rebel, un officer of the army, elected to | 
| Congress with a knowledge on the part of his 
| constituents that he was disqualified. The 
| Senator from Wisconsin replied to me and 
| said that the Senate had nothing to do with 
| his taking his seat, that they merely relieved 


It was sim- | 


I know that Senators differ, | 








eee 





what I meant. Now, let us see whether it has 
any bearing or not. ‘There is a difference of 
opinion between the gentleman and myself on 
that point. 

We all have our own ways in arguing cases, 
I have 
mine. Of course | may sometimes get out of 


| the record, as we all do, but perhaps I will 
I under- || 


not get out so far but what I will get back 


| again if you will allow me to proceed. At the 


time I was interrupted I was talking about the 


him of his disabilities. Will the Senator pre- 
tend for a moment that the Senate and the 


| House both did not relieve him of his dis- 


abilities for the purpose of allowing him to be 


| sworn into the Congress of the United States? 


Does he not know it to be a fact? You have 


| not been in the habit of relieving men of their 


disabilities who were West Point men, but you 
have in this case. You relieved Mr. Long- 
street to let him be appointed to an office, and 
you relieved Mr. Young to let him take a 
seat in Congress, and the Senate did it with 
a knowledge that it was for that purpose. 
Hence, I say, the Senate has construed that 
fourteenth article divers times and by divers 
acts. — 

I would like to call the attention of the 
Senate to the case of Mr. Bailey, of Massa- 
chusetts. I know it is very tedious to go over 
cases in detail; but, as I said, the current of 
authorities in thiscountry both legislative and 
judicial, are all one way. I desire to furnish 
the proof. Here was a case in 1824. I will 
state the case inasmuch as the Senator from 
Wisconsin has read it. It is a very long case, 
but I will state exactly the facts. Mr. Bailey 
had resided in the District of Columbia for 
fourteen years, having been formerly a resi- 
dent of Massachusetts. He was elected to the 
Congress of the United States in 1824, from 
the district in Massachusetts in which he had 
formerly resided. His election was contested 
on the ground that he was ineligible, not hav- 
ing been a resident of the State of Massachu- 
setts at the time of his election, and for years 
before. The House of Representatives held 
that he was not entitled to the seat, that he 
was ineligible at the time of his election, and 
turned him out, but did not give the seat to 
the minority candidate. They declared that 
there should bea new election, and anew 


election was held. The evidence in the case | 


showed that the citizens of that district knew 


| that Mr. Bailey had been out of the district 


for a long term of years, and yet no claim was 


allowed, looking to the minority candidate’s | 
There are other cases of the same | 


election. 
character. 
Allow me to call the attention of the Senate 


to the case of John Young Brown in 1865, for | 


in that we find good law and a great deal of 


it. I ask the Secretary to read for me the | 
part of the report in that case which I have | 


marked. Before doing that I wish to state to 
the Senate that this is a case where the very 
See arose in the House that arises here. 
John Young Brown was ineligible to hold 
office. The citizens who elected him knew it. 


He had published the fact in the newspapers | 


f || in a letter written by himself explaining his 
ection, could he take it when he took his || 


position. Still he was elected to Congress. 
{r. Smith, his opponent, claimed the seat on 
the ground that Brown was ineligible, and 
therefore that hé (Mr. Smith) was elected to 
the seat in Congress. Mr. Dawes made the 
report in the case. I think Mr. Dawes, of 
Massachusetts, is considered by all who know 
him a good lawyer. 


Mr. Young | 











The report bears on this 


SS 

very point. I ask the Secretar 

place I have marked. 7 wan 
Mr. CARPENTER. In that case, 
art is read, the Senate will also se 
AWES says expressly that this px 

involved in it, because they did 


knowledge that he was disqualified 
voted. 

Mr. LOGAN. I will come to th 
Mr. Dawes said they did not hay 
notice; nobody got up at the polls 
claimed it; but they had the know] 
he was a rebel, and they knew he w 
ified when they elected him. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


‘And the last two cases in the British ix 
in 1848, were decided, one in conformite omen 
and the other against it, because in the one thee 
mittee deemed the notice sufficient, and in the ot) 
defective, (see printed minutes, 1848.) Indeed the 
reason of the rule itself, as laid down by Mr. te. 
wood, whose work has been already cited, namely 
‘that it is willful obstinacy and misconduct in a vebe 
to give his vote for a person laboring under aknown 
incapacity,’(Southwark Eiections, page 259,) require, 
notice, for it cannot be ‘willful obstinacy and mis. 
conduct’ without notice. ; 

“Parliament required this notice to be exceedingly 
formal, and in almost every instance at the polls: s 
that the voter who, by their theory, was himself com. 
mitting acrime to be punished, could be shown to 
have committed the act, as all crimes are committed 
with an intention to commit the offense. Then the 
ineligibility was one fixed by statute upon the cap- 
didate, and not one which is a result or inference of 
law arising from some alleged facts, about the exist- 
ence of which, or the result arising from them, there 
could be dispute, sucha s nonage, alienage, conyie- 
tion of bribery, &c. 

“Now, if it be admitted that this is the rule of 
law in thiscountry as well as in Great Britain, the 
facts do not bring this case within it. No such 
notice as the British Parliament required was given 
to the electors at the polls in the twelve counties 
composing this district. Indeed, it does not appear 
that any notice at all of ang alleged ineligibility 
was given at a single poll. The most that can be 
claimed, by way of notice, is the alleged notoriety 
of certain facts, namely, the publication of the let- 
ter which, it is claimed, was evidence frem which 
ineligibility could be inferred by the voter. But 
how notorious were even these facts? The letter 
was published in 1861, six years before the election; 
it was reproduced on the stump; but in how many 
of these counties, in the hearing of how many of 
the very men who afterward, on election day, cast 
their votes for Mr. Brown, does not appear. It must 
also he remembered that what would be the legal 
result arising from these facts was never made cer- 
tain before the votes. That result depended upon 
the purpose for which the letter was written, and its 
effect—all matters of proof and matters at all times 
in dispute before the voters, and about which even 
this committee itself, with a better opportunity than 
any voter ever had to investigate and examine all 
the evidence, and now, after a full hearing, as nearly 
equally divided as possible. How can it be said, 
then, that any voter, in casting his ballot for Mr. 
Brown, has been guilty of ‘ willful misconduct and 
obstinacy’ by casting a vote for one known to 
ineligible? Mr. Heywood says that in England 
‘itis notsoin a doubtful case.’ (Southwark Elec- 
tions, page 259.) If, then, it be admitted that this Eng- 
lish rule was a law binding on this House, still it 
would not avail Mr. Smith in this case, for the facts 
do not bring the case within the rule.” 

* “e-? a-4 gi ie) gt "ae. ee eho 


“The committee are of opinion that a recurrence 
to the origin and history of this rule in the British 
Parliament will show the impossibility of its appli- 
cation to a case in the American House of Repre- 
sentatives. Parliament has no limitation of written 
constitution upon its powers. Sir Edward Coke says 
that ‘its power and jurisdiction are so transcendent 
and absolute that it cannot be confined, either for 
causes or persons, within any bounds.’ Blackstone 
says ‘it hath sovereign and uncontrollable authority 
in making, conforming, enlarging, restraining, 4°- 
rogating, repealing, reviewing, and expounding of 
laws concerning matters of all possible denomina- 
tions—ecclesiastical or temporal, civil, military, 
maritime, or criminal—this being the place wae 
that absolute despotic power which must, in 7 
Governments, reside somewhere, is intrusted by - 
constitution of these kingdoms,’ And either House 
of Parliament may, upon proof of any crime, # 
judge any member disabled and incapable to sit 8 
a member, (1 Black. Com., page 163.) With this power, 
called by some omnipotent, Parliament grants ai 
takes away the right to vote at its pleasure, | 
and destroys constituencies when and where it 
pleases. If there has been bribery at an election, : 
sometimes fines and_ sometimes disfranch ives 2 
whole constituency. Indeed, it is not the t - 
of the British Government that power originates 
with the people. In theory, the right of ae 
arch is a divine right, and he has Cre TY over 
ceded, from time to time, to the people W etter 
share in the Government they possess. It ma 
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+o the theory, that the people, in point of fact, 
“hed all this power out of the hands of the 

reh; the conclusion is very easy that what has 
nee needed to the peoplecan, at pleasure, be mod- 
a ‘limited, or even taken away. Parliament has, 
] ed, 


pot 
wren che 


eo exercised its omnipotence with an ex- 
ae ely lavish band in the matter of elections to 
a body, declaring by statute George II, chapter 
its 0 ty-four, that * the right of voting for the future 
(wevbe allowed according to the last determination 
iba . House of Commons concerning it,’ and by 34 
» orge LIL, chapter eighty-three, *that all decisions 
ioom»mittees of the House of Commons with respect 
- right of election, or of choosing cr appointing 


the returning officer, shall be final and conclusive | 


‘on the subject forever.’ Thus they have made the 
vale here contended for a statute of the realm.” 


Mr, LOGAN. The Senator from Wiscon- 
in, L believe, says that this has no application 


because formal notice was not given and pub- | 


I did not | 
I say just what the report says, that | 


lished at the polls. 

Mr. CARPENTER, 
say that. says 
this point which we are now discussing is not 
involved in that case, because it did not appear 
that the people voted for Brown, knowing him 
to be disqualified. 


Mr. LOGAN. 


Allow me. 


Mr. Dawes says that point 


does not arise ; but at the same time he states | 
the fact that Brown was ineligible, and he was 


excluded from Congress because of his ineli- 
gibility. That was the resolution adopted 
by the House. 


showing the fact had been published; and 
et the Senator says it is not in the case. 
is it not in the case according to the report of 
Mr, Dawes? Because Mr. Dawes’s conclusion 


is that the notice has to be formal; that is, the | 


notice has to be given at the polls to the elect- 
ors when they go to vote. 


this did not come within that rule. But Mr. 
Dawes takes the same view of the rule that I 
do, for he says inthis report, ‘* The comniittee 
are of opinion that a recurrence to the origin 
and history of this rule in the British Parlia- 
ment will show’’—what? ‘* The impossibility 
of its application to a case in the American 
House of Representatives.’’ 

It is impossible of application. 
the fact that Mr. Dawes decided this case 
because the notice was not formal, but he 
decided the case because it was impossible 
according to the nature of our institutions 
and the nature of the English institutions for 
their law to be applicable to our elections. 
That is the point, sir. So we shall find 
from the examination of all the cases. I 
will read extracts only from a few. 


was clearly made. The question was that 
Young was ineligible, and that the minority 
candidate was elected. I will read the 
decision of the committee: 


“The first point relied upon by_the contestant 
Mr. McKee) in his notice is that Mr. Young was 


disqualified and ineligible to the position of Repre- | 


He was a known rebel; it | 
was published in the newspapers ; his letter | 


Why | 


That is the Eng- | 
lish rule; and so it is laid down in the English | 
decisions that the notice must be formal; must | 
be given to the electors at the polls, and hence | 


It is not | 


| decision was made on this point as to ineligi- 
\| bility. 


i 





In the | 
case of McKee vs. J. D. Young this point | 


sentative in Congress by reason of disloyalty, and | 
that as such disqualification existed at the time | 


Joung was voted for, all votes cast for him were 
illegal and void and not to be counted ”’— 

_ There is the point made again precisely as 
itis made in this case— 

and, as & necessary consequence, that the con- 


testant having received the highest number of legal 
Votes, is duly elected and enticied to the seat. This 


point has. been ably and elaborately argued and de- | 


cided by this committee and by the House in the 


late case of Smith vs. Brown, of Kentucky, and the | 


Committee deem it necessary to say no more than 


that they decline to favor giving the seat to contest- 
ant on this ground.” 


Therefore, they conclude the same as in the 
other cases. They refused to give McKee the 


seat because of the ineligibility of the other | 


party, declaring that the decisions in England 


Were not applicable to cases in this country. | 


u the case of Christy vs. Wimpy precisely the 


ame rule is laid down. 
a the case of Jones vs. Mann the same 
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derson came before the court on a writ of 
certiorari. The court in deciding that the acts 
of the sheriff were valid make this statement: 


“Still, howey er, we think the election not ipso 
facto void.” 

And go on to give authorities to show that 
the election was voidable but not ipso facto 
void. [read this to show that they held, al- 
though under the provision of the statute the 
man was ineligible, the election was not void 
but voidable. 

hen there is a case in the State of Wiscon- 
sin, (1 Chandler’s Reports, 112,) which I think 
does decide precisely the — made here. 

Mr. CARPENTER. My friend will allow 
me to suggest that it is very remarkable if it 
does, because in that case the court held that 
the man was not ineligible at all. 

Mr. LOGAN. That is true; they held him 
not ineligible, but as this point was made in 
the case the court decide so as to prevent the 
point being made in the future, and thereby 
settled the law in that State: 

“This was an application for a mandamus as 
against Giles, the clerk of the board of supervisors 
ot Dane county, who withheld from the relator a 
certificate of his election for that county, as sheriff, 
at the general election in 1848, and who gave to Peter 
W. Matts, acontestant candidate for the same oflice, 
a certificate of election as sheriff. Dunning and 
Matts were both candidates at the election forthe 
ottice of sheriff. Matts was the sheriff at the time 
of the election, and received the greatest number 
of votes of any candidate, and Dunning, the relator, 
received the next highest number of votes. This 
was the first election held under the constitution in 
1848.”” 

The provision of the constitution was that 
a person cannot hold the office of sheriff two 
consecutive terms. ‘This man was elected the 
second time, and under the constitution of the 
State when it first went into operation the case 
first came before the court on a writ of quo 
warranto. It was a question whether or not 
the minority candidate was elected when the 
majority candidate had been elected twice, 
when the constitution provided he could not 
hold the office but once. The court decided 
as follows, (I will not read the whole opinion, 
but the part of it that bears on this point:) 

“Such being the opinion of the court, it is unne- 
cessary to pass upon the second question, whether,in 
the event of the person receiving the highest num- 
ber of votes being ineligible, the person receiving 
the next highest number is elected. But as the 
question was fully argued, and as it is one that may 
arise again, it is proper to say that we are all’’— 

1} All who? The whole court— 

‘of the opinion that the mere ineligibility of acan- 
didate does not, as the law now is, render void the 
votes cast for him; that such votes should not be 
rejected, but should be counted by the canvassers, 
and that in the event of such ineligible person hav- 
ing the highest number of votes, the person having 
the next highest number is not thereby elected.”’ 

That is the decision of the court in the State 
of Wisconsin, in 1 and 2 Chandler’s Reports, 
that in the event of an ineligible person being 
elected, although he isineligible, yet the can- 
didate receiving the next highest number of 
votes is not elected. And the court goes on 
further to say: 





Referring to the report of Mr. Dawes 
; : ‘ 

in Brown’s case, from which I have read, they 
say: 

‘The language of that report isclear and explicit | 
on this point, and is a full answer to the position 
insisted upon by the contestant and his counsel in 
this case, and a brief extract from it will best illus- 
trate the views of the committee, and show that the 
question raised here is fairly met and decided in the 
case cited.” 

Then they quote from the report of Mr. | 
Dawes, and show that the views of the com- 
mittee continue the same. In the case of | 
Wallace vs. Simpson the same ruling is laid | 
down, and in the case of Rice, whose seat | 
was contested by Ziegler, the same rule is | 
laid down: 





* Thus it will be seen that, according to contestee’s | 
own statement, he had entered into an agreement 
to recruit for the rebel army, was on his way to carry | 
out fully his undertaking when he was captured, 
and claimed protection as a relel officer when cap- | 
tured. The committee are well satisfied that the | 
acts of contestee were well understood by the voters 
of said district at the time the contestee was voted 
for, but do not agree with contestant that as con- 
testee was ineligible, the condidate who was eligible | 
is entitled to the seat.’’ ~ 

This is a case where the committee decided | 
that the voters knew the fact, and were apprised 
of the fact at the time they voted for Mr. Rice, 
that he was a rebel, that he was ineligible, that | 
the voters had notice of the fact, and the com- | 
mittee say and the evidence shows it—here are | 
several pages of evidence to prove the fact— | 
and yet they say that that does not give the | 
minority candidate a right to a seat in Con- | 
gress. 

So, sir, you may go through all the legisla- 
tive decisions and you cannot find one that 
even squints at the idea that a man can be | 
elected to an office in this country by a minor- | 
ity of the voters. The theory of the Govern- 
ment is against it, the theory of the law is | 
against it, and everything that has been done 
in this country to stamp and fix this principle | 
indelibly upon the institutions of the people is 
against any such construction as this. 

I have referred to the legislative decisions | 
of the two Houses of Congress from 1793 to | 
the present time. Now let us see whether or | 
not the supreme courts of the different States | 
have held the same view. I presume that the | 
Senators on the other side of this question, 
with their theory of this case, will insist that 
the decisions of the courts are not applicable, 
as it is insisted that there are no decisions of 
a legislative character in this country that ap- 
plies to this case. We must only decide this 
question according to the English authorities. 
American ideas must be thrown out of sight. 
The English ideas must be entertained in this 
Senate, and they must govern and control, and 
American are to be scouted. But, sir, I pre- 
fer standing not only by the Constitution of 
my country, standing by the law-givers, stand- 
ing by the decisions that the legislatures of 
my country have stamped and imprinted upon 
our records, but also by the decisions of the 
American courts. I should rather stand by 
them than do wrong to my conscience by re- | 
jecting them and embracing those of the 
English courts not applicable to our institu- 
tions. 

The first decision that I call the attention 
of the Senate to is in the State of New Jersey, 
the State vs. Anderson, 1 Coxe’s New Jersey | 
Reports, 318. This wasa case under the stat- | 
ute, and I am free to confess that their charac- 
ter of the action was such that it does not in 
full decide this question, but it bears upon it, | 
and [ read it for that purpose. In New Jer- | 
sey, in 1794, an election took place for a sheriff 
of a county. Under a statute of 1788 it was tL th 
necessary that he should be seized of a free- || votes are nullities which are given for an ineli- 
hold estate during three years immediately || gible person. That is the remedy. Phis case 
preceding his election to the office of sheriff || was followed by another in Wisconsin, (14 
in order to be eligible to hold the office, An- || Wisconsin Reports, page 497, ) The State vs. 


“If any public embarrassment is apprehended 
from this, such as that an office may remain in- 
definitely vacant by reason of a majority of the 
electors obstinately persisting in voting for an in- 
eligible person, it is within the undoubted power of 
the Legislature to prevent it, by enacting that all 
such votes shall be deemed void, and not to be 
counted.” 

There the court in Wisconsin takes hold of 
the very point in the case and answers the 
very argument which is relied on here, that 
if you do not give the minority candidate the 
election, the electors may be obstinate, and 
continue to vote fora disqualified person ; and 
the same decision suggests the remedy. They 
say the legislative department of the Govern- 
ment should pass a law declaring that the 
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Smith. I do not know whether my friend from 
Wisconsin will say this is applicable or not: 
‘A person who is an alien and not a qualified 
elector of the county in which he resides, is not 
elig to the office of sheriffin this State. 
Wits ribiiity of a candidate foran office at 
an election in this State does not render void the 
votes cast for bin, and such votes should be counted 


hy the nvassers; and if such ineligible person has 

eh t number of votes, the person who has the 

vex! highest number will not be thereby elected. 
5 ibe remaining questions are; first, whether the 
defendant, being an alien and not a qualified elector 
t the time of his election, was eligible to the office; 


cond, if he was ineligible, whether the relator, who 
ived the next highest number of votes cast, is 
itled to the othe 

The last question has been already settled in this 

State by the case of The State va. Giles, (1 Chandler, 

liv.) Lt was there held by the unanimous judgment 


ul 


of the eourt that, in the absence of a statute de- 
If it _ the mere ineligibility of a eandidate 
fT not render void the vetes cast for him; that 
h votes should not be rejected, but should be 
unted by the canvassers; and that in the event 
of such ineligible person having the highest number 


f votes, the person having the next highest nume | 


ber would not thereby be elected 
I hie re 
ipreme court, following up the decision which 

| before quoted trom 
the same principle by saying, that though the 


party declared clected was ineligible, yet the | 


minority candidate could not claim to be elected 
because of the ineligibility of the person receiv- 
ing the majority of the votes. 

| next ask the attention of the Senate toa 
case in the State of Pennsylvania, (Common- 
wealth vs, Cluley, 56 Pennsylvania, page 270, ) 
where the opinion of the court was delivered 
by Mr. Justice Strong, now a member of the 
bench of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. It strikes me that there is some simi- 
larity between this case and the one we have 
before us for discussion. 


man cannot hold the oftice of sheriff twice 
in succession. ‘This provision of the consti- 
tution was violated in the election of a sheriff 
in ove of the counties to the second term, and 
the case came before the supreme court of the 
State of Pennsylvania and was decided in a 
very exhaustive opinion going over the various 
phase s of the question, Mr. Justice Sirong 
delivering the opinion of the court comes to 
the following conclusions: 

“The relator in the present case suggests that 
Samuel Bb, Claley now usurps, intrudes into, and 


unlawfully bolds the office of high sheriff of Alle- 
ghany county; that at the general election on the 


Yth day of October, 1866, an election was held for | 


sheriff of said county, that at the election the said 
Cluley received nineteen thousand pine hundred 
and filteen votes, aud the relator received twelve 
thousand nine hundred and twenty-five votes for 
the said oflice; that the vote was certified to the 
Governor, and that Cluley was commissioned sheriff, 


and that he has since acted as such mocpieeaponeing 
( 


the fact that he was commissioned sheriff of sai 
county on the 28th day of August, 1868, and dis- 
charged the duties of the office from that time until 
the first Monday of December, 1863.”’ 


tle was ineligible by a constitutional pro- 
vision which declared he could not hold the 
ollice twice, and after these facts being stated 
the court came to this conclusion; 

**Now, on this showing, what interest has the 
relator in the question he attempts to raise? What 
more than any inhabitant of Alleghany county or 
of the Commonwealth? He was a rival candidate 
at the election for the office, but he was defeated, 
with a majority against him of 6,990. Doubtless if 


his successful rival is incapable of holding the offiee | 
on account of the constitutional provision ‘that no | 
person shall be twice chosen or appointed sheriff in | 
any term of six years,’ or for any other reason, and | 
that incapacity entitles him, the relator, to the | 
i He certainly can have | 


oflice, he has an interest. 
vone if a judgment of ouster against Cluley would 
not givethe sheriffalty to him. But surely it can- 


been held that votes fora disqualified person are not 
lost or throwr raway so as to justify the presiding 


officers in returning as elected another candidate | 


having a less number of votes, and if they do so, a 


hee Ss 


the State of Wisconsin, through her | 


1 Chandler, reiterates | 


According to the | 
constitution of the State of Pennsylvania a | 





not be maintained that in any possible contingency 
+ the office can be given to him. 
y ‘The votes cast at an election for a person who is 
i disqualified from holding an office are not nullities, 
et They cannot be rejected by the inspectors, or thrown | 
a out of the count by the return judges. The dis- | 
rT qualitied person is a person still, and every vote | 
j thrown for him is formal. Even in England it bas | 
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quo warranto information will be granted against 
| the person so declared to be elected, on bis accept- 

ing the office. (See Cole on Quo Warranto, 141-2; 

tegina vs. Hiorns, 7 Ad. & E., 960; 3 Nev. & Perry, 

184; Rex. vs. Bridge, 1 M. & 8., 76.) Under institue 
| tions such as ours are there is even greater reason 
| for holding that a minority candidate is not entitled 
| to the office if he who received the largest number 
is disqualified. We are not informed that there has 
been any decision strietly judicial upon the subject, 
but in our legislative bodies the question has bees 
determined. It was determined against a minority 
candidate in the Legislature of Kentucky, in a case 
in which Mr, Clay made an elaborate report and was 
sustained. In 1793 Albert Gallatin, elected a Sen- 
ator from this State, was declared by the Senate of 
the United States disqualified, because he had not 
been a eitizen of the United States nine years, and 
his election was declared void for that reason, but 
the seat was not given to his competitor. Nobody 
supposed the minority candidate waselected. There 
have been several other cases of contested elections 
in which the successful candidates were decided to 
have been disqualified, and denied their offices. 

John Bailey’s case isoneofthem. He was electedto 

Congress from Massachusetts and refused his seat in 

1824. But neither in his case, nor in any other with 

which we are acquainted were the votes given to the 
successful candidate treated as nullities, so as to 


entitle one who had received a less number of votes 
to the office. There is a class of cases in England 
apparently, but not really, asserting otherwise. 
The earliest of them are referred to by Mr. Bul- 
ler in his argument in Rex vs. Monday, (Cowper, 
530.) They were followed by Rex vs. Hawkins, (10 
Kast, 211;) and Rex we. Parry, 14(/d., 549.) In these 
cases it is said that if sufficient notice is given of a 
candidate's disqualification, and notice that votes 
given for him will be thrown away, votes subse- 
quently east for him are lost, and another candidate 
may be returned as elected if he has a majority of 
good votes after those so lost are Soleamad. There 
is more reason for this in England, where the vote 
|| is viva voce, and the elective franchise belongs to 
'| but few, than here, where the vote is by ballot, and 
the franchise well nigh universal. In those cases 
the notice was brought home to almost every voter, 
and the number of electors was never greater than 
cares hundred, and generally not more than two 
aozen. 


That is on the point the Senator from Wis- 
consin suggested awhile ago, but although 
he says that case does not come within the 
provision applicable here, yet I say this case 
in Pennsylvania is similar to the one we have 
before us, In that case, as in this, the party 
was rendered ineligible by a constitutional pro- 
vision, and he was elected although ineligible, 
and yet the Supreme Court declared that the 
ineligibility of the person did not cause the 
election of the minority candidate. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Allow me to call my 
friend's attention to the precise point on which 
that case turned. The judge there, in a sen- 
tence which the Senator has just read, says 
that the case made before the court does not 
show that the minority man was elected even 
if the other votes were thrown out. The case 
was passed off upon that defective statement in 
the pleadings. The judge says undoubtedly 
that was the fact. 

Mr. LOGAN. I have read what he says 
about the rule in this country. He states the 
rule in this country as I have stated it, and he 
goes on to state that the rule in England is in 
some cases one way and some the other, and 
that there is more reason for it in England 
than in this country. However that may be, 
he says this does not come within the purview 
of the English rule, because formal notice was 
not given. He says that in this evuntry a 
minority candidate cannot be elected, that the 
votes of the electors must be counted. That 
was the language of Mr. Justice Strong, and 
the language of the whole court except Mr. 
Justice Thompson, who dissented. The ques- 
tion about formal notice that the Senator raises 
is not in this case or any other. Formal notice 
is notin Mr. Abbott’s case. You claim that it 
is in the Constitution, and therefore the Legis- 
lature must take notice. So it was; in this 
case it was a constitutional provision. The 
duty of the voters to take notice is as obliga- 
tory in the one case as in the other. Yon will 
not risk the point you make on formal notice 
in the case, as it was not given; hence the 
resort to constructive notice, a knowledge that 
i} the law presumes must exist. 
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Thirteen California Reports, the cacp of 
Saunders vs, Haynes, is of the same ch 
The election was claimed by a party who 1, 
ceived a minority of the votes cast on the 
ground that the majority candidate was ingli. 
gible. I will read only the points of the cane 
that apply: , 

“It will be observed that the point of this defn. 
is that the yotes cast for Turner, supposing (om 
ceived the highest parbet, Were nullities, beca,., 
of his assumed ineligibility. But we do not oo 
sider, Although some old cases may be found aff, 
ing this doctrine, we think that the better opin a 
at this day is that it is not correct, - 

‘* The celebrated controversy in the British Pay); 
ment between Wilkes and Luttrel has given rises, 
much discussion, and the opinions of 
statesmen have been somew 
prevailing opinion, English and American, 


aracter, 


80 Con- 


18 Of jurists ; 
at divided. But he 


° ; of nod. 
ern times, seems to be against the precedent estah. 
lished in that ease. In the case of Whitman and 


Melony, (10 California,) Mr. Justice Field ”"— 
Now on the bench of the Supreme Court of 
the United States— 


“clearly intimates his opinion in favor of the prin. 
ciple that the votes given for an ineligible candidate 
are not to be counted for the next highest candidate 
on the poll.” . 

80 it is decided in every State in which the 
question has been raised except the State of 
Indiana. In the fourteenth Indiana Reports 
there is a case decided on the Engligh author. 
ities, and it is the only case in the United States 
that 1 have been able to find where the same 
view has been held. I now refer to a case jy 
Maine, the answer of the court to certain 
questions. I read what is to be found in 38 
Maine Reports, page 597: 

Counci. CHamurr, 
Auausta, February 15, 1855, 
To the honorable Justices 
of the Supreme Judicial Court: 

The opinion of the justices of the court is respect- 
fully solicited upon certain questions arising out of 
the following statement of facts: 

The last Governor and council, as required by the 
several acts to regulate the election of county offi- 
cers, counted the votes which had been returned 
from the county of Sagadahoc for county commis- 
sioners for said county. Upon comparing and eount- 
ing said votes, said Governor and council declared 
William Hutchings, Alfred Cox, and Abe! C. Dins- 
low duly elected to said office, and issued commis- 
sions accordingly. At the proper time for said board 
to ofganize but two of thet, namely, Hutchings 
and Cox, appeared to claim their places. Jt subse- 
quently appeared that there was no such wan in the 
county as Abel C. Dinslow, but there is one whose 
nameis Abel E. Dinslow, and for whom, there is 
good reason to suppose, the voters intended to throw 
their votes, instead of Abel C. Dinslow. 

Firet. Upon the foregoing statement is it com- 
petent for the present Governor and council so far 
to revise the doings of the last Governor and cvuncil 
as to receive proof of the eligibility to said office of 
such a man as Abel C. Dinslow? ' 

Second. If the present Governor and council find 
there is no such man as Abel C. Dinslow, but that 
the voters intended their votes for Abel E. Dinslow, 
is it competent for them to issue a new commission 
to said Abel E. Dinslow? s 

Third, If not competent to issue a new commis- 
sion to Abel E. Dinslow upon the supposition alorer 
said, is it competent for the present Governor an 
council te throw out the votes for Abel C. Dinslow, 
and issue a new comission to such person who i8 
eligible to said office as shall appear to have the 
highest number of votes? F 

fourth, In case the second and third questions 
should be answered in the negative, is there a va- 
cancy in said office so as to authorize the present 
Governor to make an appointment thereto? 


ANSON P. MORRILL. 

The justices answer the first, second, and 
third questions in the negative, and the fourth 
question in the affirmative. ‘The fourih ques- 
tion was whether there was a vacancy, aud 
they said there was. Although there was 0 
such person asthe man supposed to have been 
elected, although the votes were thrown away 
practically, yet they were cast against the 
minority candidate, and the court, judging of 
the intention of the voters, concluded that 
they intended not to elect the man who re 
ceived the minority of the votes, and therefore 
there was a vacancy, because the man who ha 
the majority of votes did not exist. Then the 
rule that applies to this point is that you are 
to gather the intention of the electors, that 
you are to see whether their consent to a0 
election js obtained, The majority throwing 
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choir votes for one person shows that they did | the State itself fixing the quorum, this statute 
"rend to be represented by the minority || provides that a majority of that quorum shall | 
‘date, and I think this decision as to our be required to effect an election; but on the 


Vance, all you have to do is to decide whether 
cans look at the intention of the electors is | second day, when the two houses meet together | 
| 
| 


he should have his seat were heapplying. If 
not, then another election would be the result, 
You cannot decide that a man for whom the 
majority of the Legislature did not vote when 
voting shall have a seat in this body. That 
proposition under this statute is utterly pre- 
posterous, in my judgment. 

Mr. President, | may not be properly in- 
formed in reference to the history of this 
statute; but if I am not, there are Senators 
here who are, and who can correct me if I 


OT sive on one point of this case. in joint convention, the houses separately | 
\{r, President, 1 have now gone over some |} having failed to elect, then Congress fixes the 
¢ the reported decisions, and I have detained || quorum. Why? Because Congress authorizes | 
. Senate much longer, perhaps, than was || the two houses of the Legislature to meet to- 

- asent to them; but what I have said here- || gether to do a certain act, to elect a Senator 

‘ vora jn the way of argument upon the rule || to represent them in this body. Congress, 
<4 down in England and the United States || therefore, provides what shall be a quorum. 

nas been mainly outside of the statute under || On the second day it requires a majority of all 

i ‘ch elections for Senators of the United || the members elected to the Legislature to elect |} mistake it. My understanding is the statute 

Crates are now held in the various States. || &@ person to this body, and on the first day it || originated under circumstances connected 

\y object has been to try to show that, with- | requires &@ majority of all the votes cast to || with the election as Senator of a gentleman 

ut any statute of Congress regulating the || elect, there being a quorum present in each |} now occupying a seat in this body from New 

tion of Senators, Mr. Abbott could not || house. There is the distinction. Jersey. He came here then claiming to be 
aim this seat. Now, however, I come toa|| In North Carolina the constitution of the || elected by the votes of a plurality of the mem- 
ow feature, one that I have not yet discussed, || State declares that a quorum shall consist of a || bers of the Legislature of his State, they hav- 
ind that is in reference to the meaning of the majority of the members elected, and that no |} ing resolved that a plurality should elect, but 
statute under which this election was held. |} business shall be proceded with unless a quo- || he was finally ousted from his seat. I do not 
maintain that under the act of Congress of || rum is present. Now, a majority being present || know how the committee stood in that case, 

Iyly 28, 1866, even if the rule of law is as | in both houses of the Legislature, they pro- | 

| 





but he claimed his seat because he had a plu- 
aid down by the Senators arguing on the side || ceeded to electa Senator. In one house, out || rality vote, and the Senate did not allow him 

Mr. Abbott’s case, he could not, by any || of 105 votes Mr. Abbott received 32 votes, || his seat because he did not have a majority, 
possibility, be entitled to the seat claimed. || and in the other, out of 48 votes he received 11. || and on that case I understand this statute was 
(his statute has never been construed by any || Now, sir, what is the law? ‘‘That the Legisla- || based. If, before this statute was passed, the 
‘the courts. It is entirely different from any |} ture of each State,’’ &c., *‘shall proceed to elect || Senate would not allow a man to take a seat 
awof England. It has not been construed, || a Senator in the following manner.’’ How? || here who was elected by a plurality of votes, 
except so far as we may speak of the construe- || ‘‘ Each house shall openly, by a viva voce vote || and then made this statute on account of that 
ch was placed upon it when it was || of each member present,’’ do what? ‘‘Name || case in order to prevent a recurrence of the 
enacted. Let me read the first section, as it || one person for Senator in Congress;’’ each |} same thing and provided in it that a person 
is under that that Mr. Abbott claims to be || house shall namea person for Senator; ‘‘and || in order to be elected Senator should have @ 
elected. The first part applies to the election | the name of the person so voted for who shall || majority of the votes cast, I want some one 
a Senator on the first day, when the two have the majority of the whole number of votes | 

! 








to tell me, taking the two things together, 
houses of the Legislature vote separately. || cast in each house shall be entered on the | 
if they fail to elect on that day, then on the'|| journal of each house by the clerk,’’ and a 
second day they meet in joint convention, and || majority of the whole number of votes cast 
there the statute prescribes the quorum that || in each house are required to elect. Nota | 
shall do business or elect. The first part |} majority of all the votes cast for an eligible 
provides— person; not a majority of all votes cast for a | 
white man, for a black man, for a red man; 
echosen next preceding the expiration of thetime |} byt a majority of all the votes cast. What | 
tall te Gonaceme ial on re eres se dees that mean? Does it mean a minority of 
meeting and organization thereof, proceed to || all the votes cast? Yet thisclaimant says he is 
elect a Senator in Congress in the place of such Sen- elected. How? By 11 votes in the Senate | 
ST ae tose ny Beg Vg Reopen te vate of cack || out of 48 cast. Is that a majority of all the | 
member present, name one person for Senator in || votes cast? No, sir. How, then, is heelected ? 
Congress trom said State, and the name of the per- || He has eleven votes. and the other members | 
son so voted for who shall havea majority of the | . : aad / 
whole number of votes cast in each house, shall be | voted for an ineligible person. 
entered on the journal of each house by the clerk or | But theirs were votes, were they not? If | 
ecretary thereof.” they were votes cast, under this statute the per- 
This law has nothing to do with the English || son elected is required to have a majority of 
judicial decisions to which reference has been || them, and Mr. Abbott did not have that ma- 
made. It is outside of them entirely. It || jority in either house. If he only had less than 
changes the theory thathas been argued in the || one fourth of the votes in one house, and one | 
knglish decisions. It provides the manner of || third of the votes in the other, how'can it be 
electing Senators. The place of election was |} said that he was elected? On this state of 
amed by the Legislature, but the power of || thevote,if Mr. Abbott had had no opposition, if || thing that ought not to have anything to do 
egulating the time and manner of the elec- |} no candidate had been against him, he would |} with the case. 
ion 18 conferred by the Constitution in the first |} not have been elected. If all except those Sut let me proceed further in my examin- 
place on the Legislature, with a power given || who voted for him had cast blank votes, he || ation of the statute as to what is to be done 
to Congress to alter the State regulations orto || would not have been elected; he would-not || by the Legislature. As the name of each 
make new Ones. Congress in this act has ex- || have had a majority of a quorum. You cannot || member is called he votes for Mr. Abbott, 
ercised that power; it has named the time; it |} count votes against him to make a quorum, || or Mr. Vance, or Mr. Somebody else, and the 
has named the manner of the election, leaving ||,.and yet not count them against him in the || names and votes are recorded ; a regular poll- 
the place to be fixed by the Legislature itself. || election. But those who did not vote for him || list is made. That record is made in each 
‘ow let us look further into its provisions, in || did cast votes, and these votes were cast for a 


how the Senate can seat a man who had but 
11 votes out of 48 in one branch and but 32 
votes out of 105 in the other branch of 
the Legislature? Surely that would be giving 
this statute such a construction as it never was 
intended to have. Such a construction would 
be not only doing violence to the statute, but 
the theory which has been maintained in this 
country from the beginning. 

Mr. President, the political aspect of this 
ease should cut no figure either one way or 
the other, and I am sure it does not with an 
member of the committee. I do not thin 
there is any man on the committee who would 
fora moment be influenced by the politics of 
any of the gentlemen concerned, I have no 
such idea; but I de say that no set of men 
taking this statute and examining it, and apply- 
ing it to the facts in this case, can decide it 
upon any legal principle so as to give this seat 
to Mr. Abbott. It cannot be done; it has to 
be decided outside of this law; it has to be 
decided upon some collateral question, some- 


“That the Legislature of each State which shall 





house, and there that record remains. And 
tder to see how it ought to be construed : || person, and they having voted fora person, the || then what are they required to do? 
_ But if either house shall fail to give such major- || law is complied with. When you say to me “The whole number of votes cast in each house 
soy uy Person on said day, that fact shall be en- || that they voted for an ineligible person, and |} shall be entered on the journal of each house by the 
ered on the journal. At twelve o’clock meridian || 1 


7 : ° . clerk or secretary thereof; but if either house shall 

(the day following that on which proceedings are thereby lost their votes, I tell you, Sir, that It |! fail to give such majority to any person on said day, 
required to take place, as aforesaid, the members of || is not their fault, it is yours. You made this || that fact shall be entered onthe journal, At twelve 
the two houses shall convene in joint assembly, and || gtatute, Ifyou intended that the votes cast o'clock meridian of the day following that on which 
Journal of each house shall then be read, and if : ‘ oi. ; proceedings are required to take place as aforesaid, 
hesame person shall have received a majority of || for an ineligible candidate should not be |i ha members of the two houses shall convene ia 
‘ithe votes in each house, such person shall be || counted, why did you not put in your law a joint assembly, and the journal of each house shall 
gcptted duly elected Senator to represent said provision that all votes cast fora person ineli- || then be read, and if the same person shatl have 
het the Congress of the United States; but if . . > TInt : , received a majority of all the votes in each house, 
‘esame person shall not have received a majority gible to hold the office of United States Sena- such person shall be declared duly elected Senator 
the votes east in each house, or if either house || tor shall be nullities, and the votes cast for the || to represent said State in the Congress of the Uni- 


il have failed to take proceedings as required by : : <a alin 1 oon 4 xd States; but if the same person shall not have 
> Tart er s as required by man o is eligible, shall elect him? |} “ tates; DUl by Lae same } ; 
‘act, the joint assembly shall thén proceed to minority man, who "eS 4 : ' received a majority of the votes in each house, or 


“1008, by a viva voce vote of each member present, If your statute had done that, your law would || jf either house shail have failed to take proceedings 
b a for the purpose aforesaid, and a person || have been complied with in this instance by || as required by this act”— 7 

wembly, a major ay ' be roves 96 fnaseld icin’ seating Mr. Abbott, but you not having done What is required? They go on and read 
both houses being present and voting, shall be || it; your law as it stands to-day having been || the journal of the preceding day’s separate 
ieclared elected.” complied with by the members of the Legisla- |} action of each house, and then declare what? 


The distinction is this: on the first day, || ture of North Carolina in the election of Mr, || Declare the election, That is all that is 40 be 
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done. There is no inquiry as to how many 


votes a man may have received or may not | 


have received, so that he had a majority of 
each house. ‘They simply declare that Mr. 
whoever it may be is elected Senator, and 


that is the certificate with which a Senator 
comes here. It simply declares that he is 
duly elected; nothing about the number of 


That is the declaration which 
the statute requires, and nothing more. | 
only mention this for the purpose of showing 
how we may comply with all the provisions to 
complete an election. 

Scan the language: 


votes received. 


“each house shall openly, by a viva voce vote of 
each mncmber present, hame one person for Senator 
in Congress from said State, and the name of the 


person so voted for who shall have a wajority of the 
whole number of votes cast in each house shall be 
entered on the journal’’- 


and shall be declared elected. 

Will you tell me that Mr. Abbott had a ma- 
jority of all the votes cast in the two Houses? 
He certainly had not. 
elected? is said, the majority 
voted for an ineligible man. Be it so. That 
does not make any difference to Mr. Abbott 
whom they voted for. 
not vote for him. 


Because, it 


Whether the person voted 
for can take his seat or not, certainly he 
(Abbott) was not chosen by the majority. 


Mr. CARPENTER. Will my friend allow 


me at that particular point to ask him a ques- | 


tion? 

Mr. LOGAN. Certainly. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Suppose on the elec- 
tion on the first day a constitutional guoram 
ol both houses was present, and suppose when 
the roll was called only ten men in each house 
had voted, aud they had all voted for Abbott, 
would not Mr. Abbott then have had a majority 
of all the votes cast in both houses? 

Mr. LOGAN, Sut that is not the case. 
They did vote. 

Mr. CARPENTER, Then if the votes they 
cast were cast in the face of the Constitution, 
and are therefore void in a legal sense, there 
were only ten votes cast in each house. 

Mr. LOGAN. I think the gentleman is 
mistaken. If there were only ten votes polled 
in each house you would have had no quorum, 
and could not have had an election. 

Mr. CARPENTER. But lam supposing a 
quorum to be present. 

Mr. LOGAN. How do you tell that a quo- 
rum is present except by their votes? 

Mr. CARPENTER. The constitution of 
North Carolina requires that a quorum of each 
house shall be present. It appears that a 
quorum was present. That is conceded. 

Mr. LOGAN. Conceded where? 

Mr. CARPENTER. In your report. 

Mr. LOGAN. Of course we concede that 
& quorum was present, because their votes are 
recorded. We concede the record, in other 
words. Thatisall. The record shows that a 
quorum voted; but in the case the Senator 
puts, if there were but ten men voting there 
would not be a quorum. Does the Senator 
from Wisconsin pretend to say that if only 
ten men in this Senate vote when thirty-seven 
are required to make a quorum those ten 
men can pass a law? 

Mr. CARPENTER. What I do pretend is 
this: that if the Senate were to proceed here 
now to the election of a clerk by ballot or 
viva voce, and ten votes were cast, a quorum 
being present, those ten votes would make the 
election. 

Mr. LOGAN. Where the 


called and the record made? 


hames were 


Mr. CARPENTER. Yes. 
Mr. LOGAN. Ten votes? 
Mr. CARPENTER. Yes. 


Mr. LOGAN. A quorum being present? 
Mr. CARPENTER. Yes. 
Mr. LOGAN. Being present how? Do 


Then how was he | 


They did vote, but did | 


| 





| ary proceeding. 
| choose. 

















North Carolina Senatorship—Mr. Logan. 


you say that a man is present here who, when | 


his name is called, does not answer? No, sir ; 
he is constructively out of the Senate. 


Mr. CARPENTER. I understand the word 


‘* present ’’ just as | suppose everybody else | 
does, to mean an actual, physical presence in | 


this Chamber; he may be sick or well, drunk 
or sober, but he is here. 


Mr. LOGAN. 
and do not vote at all, what kind of a proceed- 


| ing would you call that? 


Mr. CARPENTER, : 
election made by the minority, the majority 
acquiescing. ‘l'hat is what the books call it. 


Mr. LOGAN. 


Suppose Senators here should retuse 
to vote on any bill for days, should sit here in 
their seats and absolutely refuse to vote, would 


not that be in violation of the rules; would not | 


that be a revolutionary proceeding? 
Mr. CARPENTER. Take the ordinary 
proceedings of this body on the passage of 


| bills; the question is put from the Chair; | 


those Senators who are in favor of the bill are 
invited to vote tor it; two men in the whole 
body answer, and nobody votes against it; does 
any one doubt that the bill is legally passed, 
there being a quorum present? 

Mr. LOGAN. Of course not when there is 
no record; but if the roll is called, I say it 
requires thirty-seven answers yea or nay before 
you can pass a bill. If you call the roll there 


must be a quorum answering, and if a quorum | 


5 


does not answer your bill is not passed. So | 


this very section of the statute provides that 
a majority of the votes cast (a quorum being 
present of course) constitutes an election. A 
quorum was present, a majority did vote, and 
they did not vote for Mr. Abbott. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Will my friend allow 
me to put a question? If I annoy him by 
doing so I will not do it. , 

Mr. LOGAN. It is no annoyance to me. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I put the question 


because it is the quickest way to get at this | 


point. Suppose you call either house of this 
segislature to elect a Senator; there are a 
Legislature t lect a Senator; there are 

hundred men present, being a quorum. When 
you call the names ninety men get up and say 
‘*music,’’ and ten men vote for Abbott. Now, 


the question is whether the ninety men who | 


have said ‘* music’’ have cast ninety votes, or 


whether they have simply waived voting, and | 


by their answer shown their presence? Mr. 


Abbott, then, under that act of Congress has | 


a majority of all the votes cast, not a majority 
of all that were present, not a majority of the 
quorum, but a majority of all the votes cast. 
‘That is all the act requires. 

Mr. LOGAN. But the language of the stat- 
ute is ‘‘by viva voce vote of each member 
present.’’ 

Mr. CARPENTER. If the Senator means 
to give that construction to that phrase, that 
would put it in the power of a single member 
of either house to defeat theelection. If the 
statute requires that every man must answer, 
then one man in either house can preventthe 
election of a Senator forever. 

Mr. LOGAN. Qh, no 

Mr. CARPENTER. Why not? 
no escape from the conclusion. 

Mr. LOGAN. Oh, no. One man cannot 
do it because the majority of those present 
would be the majority that would elect, and 
that is the language of the statute. The ma- 
jority of those present and voting, casting votes, 


There is 


give the majority of the votes cast, a quo- | 
That, I pre- | 


rum being present and voting. 
sume, the Senator concedes. 
Mr. CARPENTER. Certainly. 
Mr. LOGAN. Youcannot proceed without 
a quorum. 


ir. CARPENTER. Of course not. 


Mr. LOGAN. Then a quorum being pres- 


I should call it an |} 


I should call it a revolution- | 
You can call it what you | 
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| present and every member voting. 
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ent, a majority of the votes cast e] 
record showing a quorum voting. 
Mr. CARPENTER. Butthe quorum we wil} 
say is sixty, and there are only ten votes o, F 
Mr. LOGAN. The record must show 3 
quorum voting, as we can only be governed by 
the record of votes; ten votes is nota quorum 


ect, the 


|| nor can you proceed to business with ten vote. 
Suppose they are present | a 


But | am not going to discuss & proposition 
that there is nothing in. That is nota paralle| 
case. There is no such thing existing in thi, 


case as only ten members voting. They all 


| voted. It is unnecessary to discuss the point 


as to what would be the effect of a cage that 
has not occurred. It amounts to nothine 
The whole Senate might refuse to vote, and 
nobody would be elected. The result would 
be that the State would be without representa: 
tion. If the State Legislature by any improper 
action fails to elect, the State is without rep: 
resentation. ‘That is its punishment, and tha 
is all the punishment that is provided for, 
You do not provide any punishment for a styb. 
born man who will not vote. I do not know 
what rules the North Carolina Legislature may 
They may haye 
a rule that when a man sits still stubbornly 
and refuses to vote he may be censured or he 
may be expelled. I do not know anything 
about their rule in that respect. That is to be 
settled by themselves. 

But so far as the question under this statute 
of the United States is concerned, I do insist 
that a quorum being present, which isa majority 
of all the members elected, no man can be 
chosen Senator unless a majority of the votes 
cast are cast for him. All your talk about 
ineligibility makes no difference unless your 
man has a majority of a quorum. It is non- 
sense to talk about a man being elected with- 
out a majority of a quorum under this statute, 
which requires the person elected to have 4 
majority of the votes cast when a quorum is 
If there 
were one hundred and five members in the 
house, fifty-three made a quorum, and he 
must have had a majority of that quorum, there 
being only ayuorum present. It in the senate 
forty-eight were the number of members, 
twenty-five would constitute a quorum, and he 
must have had a majority of that quorum, there 
being only a quorum present; Mr. Abbott did 
not have this; he had but eleven votes in the 
senate. If a bare quorum had been present, 
his vote would not have been suflicient to elect 
him. Besides, when you call the seventy votes 
in the house and the thirty-seven in the sen- 
ate that were not cast for Abbott nallities, 
you have no quorum. You cannot count the 
votes given for Mr. Vance for the purpose of 
making a quorum and then call them nallities 
for the purpose of electing Mr. Abbott ; if you 
refuse the record made of these votes for 
Vance as evidence you must refuse it for all 
purposes; then you will have no record to 
show that Mr. Abbott had any vote at all. — 

Mr. CARPENTER. My friend will permit 


| me at that point (as that is the only issue be: 
| tween us) to state that I say you can; butil 


you cannot, of course that ends it. 

Mr. LOGAN. I have as much right to say 
you cannot as the Senator has to say you can. 
Mr. CARPENTER. Certainly. fe 

Mr. LOGAN. You need not be so positive 


about it unless you allow others the same 


| vince me if | am wrong. L 
| decided case sustaining the Senator's position 


| 





privilege. 
Mr. CARPENTER. 


I want you to cow 
If there is a singe 


on this point, I will yield. 
Mr. LOGAN. Interruption does not bother 


| me at all, but I would not undertake to con 


vince the Senator. I have argued cases before 
juries, and before courts, but to undertake to 
argue a case before the Senator from Wiscon 
sin and eanvince him is a thing that no ma? 
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me to undertake, [Laughter.] He 


will get 


-pomingly understands this case perfectly. He | 


has writtea a report on it, and he insists that I 
io not know anything about it, and that he 


goes know all about it. It would be sheer || 


nonsen 


| want the a : 
this case to the Senate to construe this statute 
for us. 1 want him with his power asa lawyer 


to give ita construction, to read it, and then to | 


ove how eleven votes out of forty-eight are 


all that are necessary to elect a man to the | 


Senate of the United States. I want him to 
explain how you can count men to make a 
quorum and not count them to vote, or how 
you count men to make a quorum, let. them 
vote, and then treat their votes as nullities, so 
as to allow a very few votes to elect your own 
candidate. That, it seems to me, would be 
making the law absurd, and making elections 
a farce. It would be deciding the question for 
the people without letting them decide for 
themselves. I will not say that there never 
was a parallel case to this, for there may have 
heen in olden times, somewhere, before the 
life of our Government; but 1 defy the pro- 
duction of a case where aman applied to Con- 


gress to get a seat with the number of votes | 


given here, when the majority of the qualified 
voters were against him, that he obtained a 
seat. 

Now, Mr. President, in conclusion, if the 
proposition of the Senator from Wisconsin is 
correct, which I do not admit for a moment, 
let me ask this question: would it not be 
giving a man a seat on a mere technicality ? 

Mr. CARPENTER. We hang men on 
technicalities; that is strict law. I do not 
know why a man should not have a seat in the 
Senate on strict law. 

Mr. LOGAN. I have never been engaged 
in the business of hanging men on technicali- 
ties. I did not know that men -were ever 
hanged on technicalities, nor do I believe it. 
There is no question that men have been 
hanged who were not guilty, but there is such 
athing in courts as giving all the doubts in 
favor of the prisoner. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Noton the law. There 
is no doubt about the law in a criminal court. 

Mr. LOGAN. There is not? 

Mr. CARPENTER. Not the slightest. 

Mr. LOGAN. Then you have got the law 
toa perfection such as no man ever arrived at 
before. [Laughter.] I think it a most doubt- 
ful proposition in this country. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Chief Justice Shaw, 
of Massachusetts, decided just the opposite of 
the Senator’s position on the criminal law. 

Mr. LOGAN. I do not propose to discuss 
that point with the Senator. I have practiced 
law, and when defending men charged with 
crime I have always asked the court to instruct 
the jury that if they had a reasonable doubt as 
to guilt of defendant they should find for the 
defendant, based upon the law and facts, of 
course, 

Mr. CARPENTER. Now will my friend 
allow me to put a question? 

Mr. LOGAN. I do not think itis necessary 
to discuss criminal law in connection with this 
case, 

Mr. CARPENTER. 
me 4 minute 

Mr. LOGAN. Ihave been trying to con- 
clude for half an hour, but the Senator will 
totallow me to do so. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. CARPENTER. I withdraw all objection 
‘© your concluding. [Laughter. ] 

Mr, LOGAN. I was saying to the Senate, 
hot specially for the benefit of my friend from 

isconsin, that if you give a man a seat on a 
ere technicality, if the law be admitted as 
4@ Maintains it to be, which I do not admit, it 
8 going a great way. If you are going to 


If my friend will allow 





se for me to undertake to convince him. | 
| am trying to convince the rest of the Senate. | 
: Senator when he comes to argue | 


ae 








| 
| 








| 





deprive the Legislature of a State,of their 
choice for Senator, they believing their choice 
would be acccepted, but mistaken, and force 
upon them another person not their choice on 
a mere technicality, you are going a long way 
beyond any step you have ever taken before. 
Sir, the rights of the people in this country 
ought not to be frittered away on mere tech- 
nicalities; but they ought to be observed, pro- 
tected, and secured; and when they have 
made a decision and a choice, they ought not 
to be slapped in the face by either House and 


| 


told, ‘* Fools, choose not again; we will choose | 


for you.’’ We ought not to hold out false 
inducements to the people. 

By the law I read here to-day relieving 
every man who had been elected to office 
in Alabama, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Georgia from his disabilities after their 


elections, so as to enable them to hold office, | 
we induced the people, perhaps, to vote for || 
ineligible persons, they believing the disabil- || 
Having done that | 


ities would be removed. 
we ought not to look down contemptuously 
upon them and say to them, ‘‘ You have acted 
in violation of law, and your rights shall not 
be respected but shall be trampled under foot, 


and the rights of the minority only respected.’’ | 


We are saying that. We, not the people, but 
the agents of the people, are going to hold 
out inducements to them; and when they fol- 
low the precedent we have set, then say to 
them, ‘* We have all wisdom in ourselves, and 
we will decide for you.’’ The mantle of power 
must be taken from the people and thrown 
upon the shoulders of the Senate to deprive 
the people of those rights which they are en- 
titled to enjoy according to all the rules and 
precedents of our history. 

Sir, we should pause before we do such a 
thing. ‘There are many reasons why we should 
pause before we do this act of injustice. Men 
may tell me that they have no respect for the 
will of the people, no respect for the judgment 
of the people, no respect for the voice of the 
people in reference to the decision of a ques- 
tion of this kind; but I say that I have. I 
bow humbly before the people. I bow to their 
will, to their power, to their wish, and I hope 
to God I ever may. Their judgments have 
generally been right. Pass your judgment 
striking at the will of the majority of the Legis- 
lature in this case, without law, without pre- 
cedent, without authority to sustain you, and 
the whole country will say that this is one of 
a series of political decisions which ought to 
be scouted from the Halls of Congress. It 
will be so regarded everywhere. Why? Be- 
cause it is not the law, because it is not right 
in principle or in theory, because it is not in 
accordance with the decisions of the courts of 


‘the different States, or in accordance with the 


legislative decisions of our country, or in ac- 
cordance with the act of Congress under which 
the election was held. This being so, a decis- 
ion of this kind would look to the world as a 
piece of acting on our part outside of law and 
principle, the exercise of a right of a choice 
belonging to the people, but assumed by the 
Senate. 





American Industry should be Protected. 
SPEECH OF HON. R. H. DUELL, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THE Hovss or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 13, 1872. 
The House having met for debate as in Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union— 


Mr. DUELL said: 

Mr. Speaker: The revision of the tariff is 
always a subject of great difficulty, and when- 
ever it has been attempted it has always ex- 
cited the greatest public attention and given 
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rise to the most extended and the most ablo 
discussion. It is so vital and widespreading 
in its influences, and affects so deeply all the 
great industrial interests of the country, that it 
would seem to demand the most careful delib- 
eration at our hands. 

There is one proposition in connection with 
the revision of the tariff to which we should 
all assent: that nothing could be more disas- 
trous to the public prosperity than a*policy 
which should destroy or seriously disturb the 
industrial interests of the country. The dis- 
trict which I represent is deeply interested in 
this question, and my constituents have in- 
structed me to insist that whenever any branch 
ofindustry, whether of agriculture, commerce, 
or manufactures, can be pursued as profitably 
in Our country as in any. other, that branch of 
industry should have the protection and foster- 
ing care of the Government by discriminating 
duties. Any bill, therefore, which may be pre- 
sented for a revision of the tariff which does 
not embody this great principle cannot receive 


| my sanction or support. 


The doctrine to which I have just alluded is 
entertained, I believe, by a large majority of 
the people of the United States. In proof 
of this, { refer to the fact that since the com- 
mencement of the present session of Congress 
a large number of petitions have been pre- 
sented to this House and the Senate protest- 
ing against a change of the existing tariff laws 
in relation to such articles as are successfully 
produced in this country. These petitioners 
embrace every class of citizens in the various 
communities from which they come. The 
farmer, the merchant, the workingman, the 
manufacturer, all unite in asking that import 
duties shall be so adjusted as to encourage and 
defend every home industry, and to foster the 
honor and interests of the American laborer. 

We now have, Mr. Speaker, upon the stat- 
ute-book, not a tariff framed entirely in the 
interest of protection, not a prohibitory tariff, 
but a tariff for revenue, discriminating in favor 
of protection, and so adjusted as to encourage 
and develop the industrial interests of the 
country. It has now been upon the statute- 
book nearly eleven years, and its beneficial 
effects are visible in the fields, in the factories, 
and in the workshops over the entire country. 
The confidence of business men has been re- 
stored ; the empty coffers of the Government 
have been filled; the prostrate branches of 
industry are set upon their feet, and general 
prosperity has once more returned to smile 
upon us. It has resulted in giving to agricul- 
ture remunerating prices, to our own working- 
men liberal wages, to mechanics and manufac- 
turers an adequate reward for their skill, labor, 
and enterprise, and to the nution prosperity 
and independence. It is for this reason that 
the great mass of the people are satisfied with 
the existing tariff, so far as it bears upon, such 
articles as are successfully produced in this 
country. 

PROTECTION TO BE ABANDONED. 

There are unmistakable indications, how- 
ever, not only on the floor of this House, but 
in the leading free-trade newspapers of the 
country, that an effort is to be made in this 
Congress, under the pretense of revenue re- 
form, to overthrow our protective policy, and 
to build upon its ruins a system of free trade, 
which will bring the American laborer, and all 
the industrial interests of the country, into 
competition with the cheap labor, great man- 
ufacturing establishments, and enormous Cap- 
ital of Europe. The enemies of the protect- 


ive policy commenced their operations at the 
last session of Congress by a ferocious on- 
slaught upon the duty on salt and bituminous 
coal, and have ever since been employed in a 
zealous and systematic effort to poison the 

ublic mind against all duties which discrim- 
inate in favor of American industry. 
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\ trade and anti-American experiment. 
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Three times at least in the last sixty years || gaged in our various manufactures, and sup- 
have they succeeded in destroying a protective || porting at least one fourth of our whole popu- 


tariff which had revived our trade and com- 
merce, createda demand for labor, and restored 
general prosperity to the country; and each 
time has this victory of British capitalists 
brought ruin to our industry. 
gained to the people of the United States by 
this ruinous polic Could we buy foreign 
goods cheaper? f 

time our British rivals sold their fabrics cheaper 
than we could make them; but when they had 
broken down all competition here by under- 
gelling our manufacturers, and had thus got 
control of our market, they at once put their 
goods up to a higher price than the American 
article had ever been, and thus compensated 
themselves for the sacrifice it had cost them 
to destroy our manufacturers. This has been 
the unyarying result of the policy of free trade 
in the past, and it will be the result in the 
future if we adopt that policy now. 

It does not matter to the advocates of free 
trade that uncer our present system of dis- 
criminating in favor of American indusiry, 
trade js prosperous, that manufactures are 
flourishing, avd that labor is in demand and 
commands an adequate reward. It does not 
Inatter to them that we have a home market, 
created by our manufacturing interests, for 
$450,000,000 of our agricultural products at 
remunerative prices. it does not matter to 
them that the progress of the country since 
the adoption of the present policy eleven years 
ago has been more rapid in spite of the war 
gen during any other period in our history. 

t does not matter to them that we have been 

vabled to pay the great burdens of taxation 
which that war imposed upon us, and to ex- 
tinguish our national debt at a rate unpre- 
cedented in the history of the world, or that 
the people are contented, prosperous, and 
happy. All these facts seem to weigh nothing 
with the men who are bent on this new free- 
They 
have resolved to force it upon the country 
éver at whatever risk to its welfare and how 
destructiye it may be to the interests of our 
workingmen. I warn them bere and now that 
for all this they will sooner or later be brought 
into judgment by the people. 

WHAT IS FREE TRADE? 

Absolute free trade in its real sense—which 
is the ultimate aim of all opponents to Ameri- 
can industry—means a repeal of duties upon 
every class of foreign imports, the abolition 
of our custom-house system, and the opening 
of our ports to the introduction of the pro- 
ducts of all nations without fee or charge of 
any kind. ‘This policy would bring the enor- 
mous capital and cheap labor of Europe in 
direct competition with our own industry, and 
result in the entire destruction of our manu- 
facturing interests, whether of iron, wool or 
cotton. By this overthrow of our manufac- 
tures, two million workingmen now profitably 
employed in them would be thrown out of 
employment, and the ten million five hundred 
frousend people now supported by their labor 

aprived of the means of subsistence or com- 
elled to accept European pauper-labor wages. 

n ten years there would not be a furnace, 
rolling-mill, cotton or woolen factory, or any 
other but the simplest kind of manufactories 
in existence in all the land. With labor at a 
third the price it commands in the United 
States, and the control of the vast capital 
which long years of protection has enabled 
them to accumulate, Eaglish, French, and 
German manufacturers could undersell our 
own to such an extent as to drive them even 
from their own market, and, much more, from 
those of foreign nations, where we are just be- 
j@nning to gain a foothold. L can scarcely 
umagine @ greater calamity possible to our 
country generally, and especially to those en- 


And what was | 


9 
t is true that for a short | 








lation, than the consequences which would 
inevitably follow the establishment of free 
trade as the settled policy of the country. 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN PROTECTION AND FREE TRADE. 
The relative influence of protection and free 


trade upon the industry of the country may be | 


summed up in a few words. The effect of pro- 
tection is to stimulate industry and lead to pros- 
perity; of free trade, to ruin most of the great 


interests of the country. The mission of the one | 


is to build up, of the other to break down. Pro- 
tection creates a demand for labor and secures 
it an adequate reward; free trade is designed 
to lessen that demand and diminish the price 
of wages. Protection opens mines, erects fur- 
naces, establishes founderies, starts cotton 
mills, and gives employment to thousands; 
free trade shuts up the mines, puts out the 
fires in the furnaces, silences the trip-ham- 
mers, arrests the spindles, and drives the thou- 
sands either into less profitable pursuits or 
deprives them altogether of labor. Protec- 
tion creates home markets, and free trade de- 
stroys them. Protection secures and increases 
industry; free trade diminishes it. Protection 
secures good wages; free trade makes them 
cheap. Protection leads to individual and 
national self-reliance and independence; free 
trade makes us dependent as individuals and 
a nation upon other nations. 
HOW THE TARIFF AFFECTS PRICES. 

The strongest and almost the only argu- 
ment used by free-trade theorists against 
a protective tariff is the allegation that 
it increases the price of every article 
upon which it is levied just to the extent of 
such tariff. I concede this to be true in 
respect to all articles not produced in this 
country, such as tea, coffee, spices, and the 
like ; but I deny the assertion when applied 
to such articles as are successfully produced 
here. According to the free-trade theory, 
if the tariff on broadcloth be two dollars a 
yard, it makes every yard of broadcloth 
manufactured in the United States of the 
same quality just two dollars dearer than it 
would be otherwise. This, they allege, is the 
tax which the American consumer is com- 
pelled to pay to American manufacturers for 
their sole benefit, Every man’s common 
sense will tell him that this whole theory 
that the consumer and not the foreign im- 
porter pays this duty on foreign products is 
unsound and false. I might adduce a thou- 
sand examples to show the practical truth of 
the doctrine I maintain, for it can be demon- 
strated by the history of almost any article 
that we are able to make, and which has been 
protected by an adequate duty. 

I will refer to a few examples. Before the 
manufacture of window-glass was protected it 
cost the consumer twelve dollars a box. A 
heavy duty was laid upon it by the tariff of 
1842, (which, according to the free-trade theory, 
ought largely to have increased its price, ) when 
behold the price fell to three dollars! Whose 
theory did this establish? According to the 
theory of free trade, here was a result per- 
fectly mysterious and unaccountable. On the 
principles of protection the thing was per- 
fectly plain. As soon as the duty imposed 
secured a market to the American manufac- 
turers of glass, they went to work with all 
their force, each seeking his own profit and 
all free to make and sell it as they could, when 
the astonishing power of competition soon 
effected this great reduction in price. 

In 1844 the duty on English common bar 
iron was twenty-five dollars per ton or sixty- 
eight per cent., and its price was then $61 83 
per ton. ‘The price, less the duty, would 
leave $36 63 as the cost of producing a ton 
of iron. In 1846 the duty was lowered to 
thirty per cent., and in 1857 to twenty-four 
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| But the fact is quite different 
|| ing comparison will prove: in 1844, as we} a 
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per cent. According to the free-trade 
the result of this reduction of the 
should have been to reduce the I 


theory 
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seen, the duty on English bar iron w 
five dollars a ton, and the prime cogt Was 
$36 83. In 1846 the duty was reduced , 
thirty per cent., or more than one half, whi, 
was equal to a duty of $10 42 per ton, instesd 
of twenty-five dollars. The price of jr, 
ought, therefore, to have gone down to $9 4) 
or to $36 83, less the $10 42 duty, if 4, 
free-traders are right in their theories, B». 
instead of this the cost of production aetys)), 
increased to $54 80 per ton, an advance ¢: 
$17 97 per ton. 

The article of lead furnishes another strik. 
ing instance of the absolute fallacy of the fres. 
trade doctrine. The duty upon lead in 1945 
under the tariff of 1842, was three dollars ne. 
one hundred pounds, and the price in the Now 
York market during that year was $3 37} pe; 
one hundred pounds. If gentlemen are righ;. 
the price of lead should have been only thirty. 
seven and a half cents per one hundred pounds, 
less than four mills per pound. But when this 
duty of three dollars was removed and a rey. 
enue duty of twenty per cent., or seven and 
half cents per one hundred pounds, placed o; 
it, the price, so far from going down to thirty. 
seven and a half cents with this duty of seven 
and a half cents added, absolutely rose }y 
tween 1847 and 1857 to an average of $5 67 
per one hundred pounds. In other words, 
when the duty was reduced to one fortieth of 
the former rate, the price nearly doubled. 

I will give another instance of a more recent 
date, and of astill more striking character. 
It is the history of three years’ experience in 
the manufacture of steel railroad bars. lu 
1864 the first steel rails were imported into the 
United States. They were sold to our rail- 


as twenty. 


( 


’ 


| road companies that year fora price beginning 


with $164 per ton, and gradually decreasing 
to $135. The manufacture of steel rails was 
begun in the United States in 1867, Th 
foreign rails at once went down to $115 and 


| then to $110 perton. In April, 1870, the pric 


was reduced to $72 per ton, a decrease and 
saving to railroad companies of more than 
seventy-five dollars per ton, the result of pro- 
tection to American steel manufacturers, and 
the competition it gave them the meays ol 
making with the English manufacturers. 
As further proof in support of my position, 
I present the following table furnished t 
Hon. David A. Wells by A. T. Stewart, o! 
New York, both free-traders, showing the 
prices of certain articles under the low taril 
of 1860 and the tariff of 1869. It was made, 
it will be seen, for the year 1869, but all the 
articles named are as cheap as they were then, 
and some of them cheaper: 
1860. 1869. 


Cadet cloths, Government 
I i cic cwnsnsal $2 


~1 
or 
th 


Harris | Ed.} cassimeres, 14 ae 

OUNCES.....crecsccccosserrercerree L SIE@SL 50 1 (0GF4W 
Cotton warp cloths, 14 oz... 1 00 @ 1 25 1 fo 
All-wool cloths, 14 0z......... 1 50 2 49 
Middle sackings................. 1 10 1 20 
Middlesex doeskins........... 1 05 1 15 
Middlesex shawils............... 7 00 7 UU 
Middlesex beavers............ 3 75 4 20 
Middlesex opera flannels.. 473 ou 
Broadbrook casgimeres...... 1 62;}@ 1 75 1 70 
Broadbrook beavers.......... 2 75 _ 3 OO ns 
Spring cassimeres 8 to 90z.. 1 12)}@ 1 25 1 25@1% 
Glenham repellants........... 110@115 1» 
Glenham sackings.............. 1 05 1 lo 
Swift River fancies, 11 to 12 : 

CURE scadsel deen! 1 0@ 110 
Royalston cassimeres,aver- . 

SNE ctheuuds Doahdeddiin casaivttiivatada i G04 1 20 
Fitchburg cassimeres, aver- a 

EN ET ae OREO 1 073 22 


Keeping in mind the fact that these prices 
are gold in 1860, and greenbacks in 1569, whe? 
gold was at a premium of thirty per cet! 


1872. 
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| the protective feature of the present tariff 
must be stricken down, our 
destroyed, and our mechanics and our work- 
ingmen must all turn agriculturists. The 
consequence would be to increase our agri- 
cultural productions, and by the same oper- 
ation to diminish demand; by one grand 
stroke of policy to multiply producers and 
reduce consumers. And what must be the 
consequence of that? Prices of agricultural 
produce of every kind must fall, and with 
prices wages. To illustrate 
effect of this policy on the American laborer, 


nd reducing greenbacks to gold, it will be 
: on that the prices, with a tariff duty upon the 
i numerated of fifty per cent., are acty- 
han those of the free-trade year of 





















articles & 
ally less ¢ 
Hy ill give still another illustration, For 
‘nstance, the import duties on butter imported 
from Canada in 1870 amounted to $163,500 
in gold. Before selling it the Canadian farmer 
was compelled to go to our custom-hause at 
Detroit, or Oswego, or Portland, and pay to 
the collector five cents @ paund duty. He 
then sells it, Say, for thirty cents a pound, the 
same price our Own farmers are receiving for 
purter. When the Canadian farmer reached 
home he had just five cents a pound less 
for all the butter he sold than the American 
(rmer had who went to the same market the 
same day. Did the consumer pay that five 
cents @ pound, or the Canadian farmer from 
whom the collectar exacted it? 
PROTECTION TQ AGRICULTURISTS. 

As the American farmer belongs tathe most 
puwerous industrial class of our people, the 
advocates of free trade have directed their 
efforts to arousing his prejudices and organ- 
izing hisopposition to the doctrine of protection 
to American labor. In their labors to accom- 
plish this purpose they deny that there is any 
protection aflorded by the laws of the country 
jo our agricultural products. The following 
table will show the duty imposed by the pres- 
ent tariff upon some of the leading agricul- 
tural products: 

Wheat, 20 cents per pound; corn, 10 cents per 


Senator Morriit, of Vermont: 


partment, had placedin my handsareport presented 
to the British Parliament of the diplomatic and con- 
sular agents abroad * respecting the condition of the 


thankful that we can claim the United States as our 
home. It is a document furnished by tree-traders. 
This report extends to nine hundred and forty-six 
pages, and I shall not attempt to give even a sum- 
mary of its contents, as | am strongly tempted to do, 
but content myself with a few extracts taken almost 
at random, and will begin with— 
* Prussia, or the North German Confederation: 


daily earnings of a man in permanent employment, 
at ordinary labor, are 9id. (19 cents) a day in the 
rural districts and ls. (24 cents) a day in towns; and 
for skilled labor from 15d. (30 cents) to 2s. 6d., (64 
cents.)’ 


thus: 


gg s ‘ RI MOU TE cease 16 
bushel; butter and cheese, 25 per cent.; hay, $3 per Bx “en Tics 
ton; live stock, 20 per cent.; potatoes, 25 cents per SANGIN WMDUE SEWER, -Cnincouscassessyvshouasesacccsccssareremeieses 4 


PP EY MEBs Akt 0h so devce sei dorsivnccececdps since vesoneqicccoRe 
*“One manufactory is mentioned ‘where the ma- 

chinery was kept going night and day. The women 

worked in relays for sixteen hours consecutively.’ 

‘*Oherbourg, France: 

‘**'Phe laborer in the country, or, as he may be 
more properly termed, the tarm-laborer, may be 
classed apart. i 
at one of the country fairs, which are generally held 
in the month of July. Heis hired for the year, and 
is fed and lodged by his employer, receiving at the 
end of the term three hundred franes (sixty dollars) 
for his services.’ 

** In the United States any man can earn that in 
two or three months. 

** Ragusa, Austria: 

*** All field labor is done by natives. The pay of 
olive-field labor is sevenpence (fourteen cents) per 
day, with plain food (Indian corn, soup, &c.) fur- 
nished by the proprietor. Now, as the Ragusan in 
Peru or Oalifornia can gain three dollars a day, 
lives on one, and saves two, emigration from here is 
attractive.’ 

* T should think it would be. 

“Rome: 

“** Phe ordinary wages of the workingman is three 

auls (thirty cents) a day, aud women get two pauls, 
twenty cents.) On good occasions, when there are 
heavy weights to carry, itis a strange sight to see 
handsome young women acting as bricklayers’ labor- 
ers. ‘Fhey were extensively employed in the making 
of railways.’ 

** It is also stated that wages to the agricultural 
easants om rise to more than three pauls, 

Chirty cents,) and that in the mountain districts 
one paul (ten cents) “would be ample.’ It hardly 
needed to be added that they are in a * i 
copdition.’ 

Bergamo, Italy: The consular agent writes in 
relation to 19,449 persons employed there in silk, 
woolen, linen, and other mills: 

“*The aggregate annual amount of wages was 
2,417,120 franes, which would give no more than, ex- 
cluding fractions, two francs thirty centimes (forty- 
four cents) a week per head, supposing that all the 
mills were working constantly. 
number of them, however, are open during less than 
six months in the year.’ 

** Belgium, (April 15, 1871 :) 

‘“* The use of coffee strongly adulterated with chic- 


bushel; wool, 10 cents per pound and 11 per cent. 
ad valorem; oats, 10 cents per bushel. 

But the American farmer is benefited by a 
protective tariff in another way. The best 
customers of the farmer are those industrial 
centers which our tariff laws have started into 
life. As the workmen employed in these fac- 
tories and workshops receive by the operation 
of the tariff higher wages they can afford to 
pay, and do pay to the farmer, much higher 
prices for his produce than he would other- 
wise secure, and besides, are larger purchasers 
from him. If we compare the prices of farm 
produce at our manufacturing or mining towns 
and the quantities consumed by workmen and 
their famihies with the prices and quantities of 
similar places in England, it wilt be found that 
the American farmer is largely benefited by | 
the tariff. The home market is the best mar- 
ket, as every farmer well understands. Henry 
Ulay said many years ago: 

“The greatest want of civilized society is a market 
for the sale and exchange of the surplus of the pro- 
duce of the Labor of its members, ‘This market nay 
exist at home or abroad, or both; but it must exist 
tomewhere, if society prospers; and wherever it does 
exist, it should be competent to the absorption of 
the entire surplus of production, Jt is most desir- 
able that there should be both a home and a foreign 
market. But with respect to their relative supe- 
hority, [cannotentertain adoubt. The home market 
is Urst in order aud paramount in importance. The 
ohieect of the bill under consideration is to create 


this home market, and to lay the foundations of a 
schuiue American policy.” 


Again he says: 
“The creation of a home market is not only ne- 
tessary to procure for our agriculture a just reward 


of its labor, bug it is indispensable to obtaim a supply 
your hecessary wants. If we cannotsell, we cannot 


In the fi cory is general; tea is seldom drank. Sugur is sel- 
tariff w: face of the fact that since the esent dom seen, and milk is a luxury afforded by only the || 
‘t was eyacted the people of the United |} better class of workmen. 


tee 


States have enjoyed a season of prosperity 
wnparalleled in the history of the country we 
‘re now asked to imperil that prosperity. by, 
abandoning the system which produced it, 
Vhy is this demaud made? Do the people 
demand it? | answer, vo! It is made in the 
interest of foreign capital and the importers 
of foreign goods, who desire to get the control 
of the American market without paying any- 
thing for the privilege. To get, this, market 


Very many have for their entire subsistence but 
potatoes with a little grease, brown or black bread, 
often bad, and for their drink the tincture above 
mentioned. 


fifth of the population (of Belgium) are inscribed 
on the lists of poor relief. 

** Phe majority of the girls who work in the coal- 
pits have no great sense of decency, and seldom 
uaarry 

previous y. rae 
* “tn 1867 thirty-five per cent. of the militia (com- 
. prising, all classes). could neither read nor write.’ 


manufactures | 


the practical | 


I will read a short passage from a speech | 
delivered in the Senate a few days ago by || 


“*T have recently, by the courtesy of the State De- || 


*““*To sum up the general average of wages, the | 


‘Phe hours of labor (in a cloth factory) are stated | 


f he is in want of work he attends | 


\ 


| 





industrial classes and the purchase-power of money || 
in foreign countries,’ and if this document could be | 
ylaced in the hands of every workingmanin America || 
f think it would be productive of infinite service, | 
and its circulation cause all of us to be devoutly | 
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\| (56 cents;) It 
| (60 cents;) Netherlands, ls. 4d., - cents; 








By far the greater | 


*** Morethan nine hundred thousand persons, one 


ithout having had two or three children | 
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**Many wormen make nails by hand while their 
usbands are away in the summer season at work, 
and many men in the winter do the same from five 
o'clock in the morning until eight in the evening, 


|| aud earn, at that, one fraac fifty centimes a day, or 


twenty-eight cents. The number of agricultural day 
laborers is, males, 393,123—wages, two franes twenty- 


| five centimes, (forty-three cents;) agricultural day 


laborers, temales, 225,51l—wages, one frane, (nine- 
teen cents,) But in the winter season wages are 
one third less. 
**T will only add a short table of wages of two or 
three trades at different points, from the same 
uuthority: 
** Daily Wages. 


** Bricklayers.—Antwerp, 2s. 


sd.; Netherlands, ls. 


Td.; Saxony, 3s.; Louisiana, United States, $3; 
Pennsylvania, l6s., ($4.) 
* Curpenters.—Antwerp, 2s. 3d.; Verviers, 2f. Toe.- 


2 
Italy, 24; Venice, 3s. dd.; Netherlands, ls. Ge., 
Saxony, 3s.; Louisiana, United States, $3; Penn- 
sylvania lls., ($2 75.) 

** Smuths.—Antwerp, 2s. 5d., (58 conts;) Verviers, 3/, 
Italy, 2/. 50c., (48 cents;) Venice, 2s. ba., 
Saxony, 


2s. Gd., (G0 cents;) Louisiana, United States, $4; 


Pennsylvania, lls., ($2 75.) 
_ “Let it be remembered that these wages in many 
Instances are from thirty to fifly per cent. more, as 
is stated, than they were only a tew years back, and 
it will be easily understood why some articles bave 
been and yet can be produced abroad, not with less 
labor, but for less money than in the United States.” 

I trust the time is far distant when the work- 
ingmen of this country shall be furced to work 
for the low wages received by European labor 
ers. I do not desire to see pauperism and 
crime stalking about through our laud as in 
foreign countries. 

And yet this is the condition to which the 
free trade advocates in the United States 
would invite the American laborer. A reduced 
tariff means neither more nor iess than reduced 
wages and restricted privileges to the Amer- 
ican laborer, with its attendant suffering and 
poverty. It will result in the overthrow of 
our whole social system, by which American 
workmen are better housed, clothed, ted, and 
educated, than any others in the world. Lvery 
candid man will admit that the social stand 
ing, comforts, and_ privileges of our workmen 
proceed mainly from liberal wages which, 
under the protective policy, they are now re- 
ceiving. Hence, a blow struck at the protect- 
ive policy of this country, is a blow at Amer 
ican labor, a matter well understood by our 
intelligent mechanics and laborers, and hence 


| they pour in upon us their earnest petitions 


remonstrating against a change in this policy. 

It is said that if protection is extended to 
any particular branch of business it thereby 
ereates a ‘‘monopoly.”’ The advocates of 
free trade forget that it is labor which we aim 
to protect. ‘The channels of labor and trade 
are open to all, and there is no such thing as 
an industrial monopoly in the United States. 


| The success of one man stimulates others to 
| embark in the same industry, and every addi- 


tional factory, furnace, or workshop increases 
the demand for labor, while competition keeps 


| prices within reasonable bounds, 
starving || 


Mr. Speaker, it is a fact which cannot be 
denied that when our workingmen find steady 
employment, with good wages, the whole coun- 
try is prosperous. The farmer finds a ready 
market for the produce of his farm, the trade 
of the merchant is profitable and brisk, and 


| professional men are promptly paid for their 
| Services. 


In prosperous times house-building 
and other improvements are required, and our 
builders, carpenters, bricklayers, and other 
trades find quick and profitable employment, 
But let the depression come, as it will with the 
repeal of those laws protecting the industrial 
interests of the country, and how suddenly the 
demand for this class of labor slackens, and ; 
followed also by the diminution of the wages 
of labor. 
SALT. 

I ask the indulgence of the House, Mr. 
Speaker, while | present some reasons why 
the present duty on foreign salt should not be 
reduced. A potion of my constituents are 
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manufacturers of salt; they have invested their 
capital in the enterprise; the business gives 
employment to five thousand laborers, all of 
whom receive fair prices for their labor, and 
although I have no interest whatever in the 
manufacture of salt, I cannot but feel a deep 
interest in the question. In behalf, therefore, 
of this great body of meritorious citizens, I 
ask for such continued protection of salt as 
will secure them steady employment and 
remunerative wages. 

That | may give the House a comprehensive 
view of this important interest, so far as the 
Onondaga salt springs and the salt producers 
at that point are concerned, I will read from 
a speech of mine delivered in the House on 
the 2d of March last: 


“The salt-works lie in a crescent of about six 
miles, in the salt marshes bordering the southeast- 
ern end of the Onondaga lake, and cover nearly 
one thousand acres. The State reservations occupy 
about seven hundred and fifty acres, and private 
individuals own about two hundred acres; the re- 
mainder is waste land. The State of New York, 
through the superintendent of the salt springs and 
his deputies, sinks the wells, pumps the water, and 
distributes it among the manutacturers, inspects 
the salt, weighs and brands the packages into which 
the salt is packed, and collects the State duties. 

‘There are no less than forty-four thousand vats 
for making coarse salt by evaporation by the heat 
of the sun, each vat being sixteen by eighteen teet. 
There are three hundred and sixteen fine salt blocks, 
where salt is artificially made by boiling; there are 
also four large mills where table and dairy salt is 
manufactured. The vats and blocks are valued at 
$1,700,000. The State wells and pump-houses are 
valued at $200,000, and there is an actual cash cap- 
ital employed in conducting the works of $1,450,000, 
making in the aggregate $6,200,000 invested in these 
galt-works.”’ ‘ . . . * The salt-works 


give employment to five thousand men; they pay | 


annually over eighty-six thousand dollars in royal- 
ties to the treasury of the State of New York, $80,000 
for canal-tolls, and $350,000 for freight on lake, river, 
and canal. Au euurmous trade is curried ou in the 
articles necessary lur puckiug the salt, as well as in 
oval and lumber. 

‘Iu the year 1870 there were used 200,000 tons of 
coal, 24,000,000 burrel staves, 7,0.0,000 barrel-head 
pieces, 12,000,000 barrel hoops, 200.000 yards of bag- 
cloth, 2.000 kegs of packing nails, and 3,000,000 feet of 
lumber for repairs to vats, sheds, reservoirs, aud 
buitdings. Nearly nine million bushels of salt are 


made every year, and even this amouut wight be | 


lurgely ivcreased, as the wells have a capacity for 
producing annually 14,000,000 bushels.” 


DUTY ON SALT, 

The present duty upon saitis as follows: on 
salt in bulk, and on all rock sult or mineral 
salt, eighteen cents per one hundred pounds ; 
on sait in sacks twenty-four cents per one 
hundred pounds. ‘The duty of eighteen cents 
per ove hundred pounds is equivalent to fiity 
cents and four mills on the quantity knowa 
in commerce es a barrel of salt containing two 
hundred and eighty pounds, being five statute 
bushels ot fifty-six pounds each. On salt in 
sacks it is twenty-four Cents per one hundred 
pounds, but the adgivonal six cents is the 
duty on the sack and not on the salt, there 
beg no other duty ou a sack containing salt. 
] read from an affidavit made by Samuel R. 
St. John, a bighly respectable merchant of 
New York city, sworn to on the 6th of Feb- 
ruary, 1872, and presented to the Committee 
of Ways and Meaus, fur the purpose of show- 
ing the ad valorem duty at foreign valuation of 
the better kinus of fureigu salt: 


**T further state that the present duty on foreign 


salt, ol eiguteen cents per one hundred pounds is 


equivalent only to an ad valorem duty on the better 
kinds of toreign salt, as tollows: ou Ashton salt, 
foreigu valuation about thirty-seven per ceut., valu- 
ation or cost to the imp rter in New York, about 
thirty per cent.; on Marshall's and other fine sack 
salt, loreign valuation about fifty-two per cent., 
valuation or cost in New York about thirty-nine 
percent. Of tuese Kinds of sait the annuat import- 
ation is from two million five hundred thousand to 
three million bushels, nearly one quarter of the 
total imports of tureign salt into the United Scates.” 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I submit to the House 
that the duty upon salt cannot be considered 
as above the revenue standard, and will bear 
comparsion with the duties imposed upon 
other imported goods. To illustrate this, I 
jnvite atiention to the following statement 
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| showing the rates of duty under the present 


tariff upon other articles : 


‘On woolen cloths and shawls, 30 cents per pound 
and 35 per cent., equal to 65 to 70 per cent. ad 
valorem. 

“On clothing, halmoral skirts, and skirtings, 50 
cents per pound and 40 per cent., equal to 70 to 75 per 
cent. ad valorem. 

“On webbings, bindings, braids, fringes, gimps, 
&c., 50 cents per pound and 50 per cent., equal to 75 
to 85 per cent. ad valorem 

“On carpets, Saxony, Wilton, Tournay, velvet, 
70 cents per square yard and 35 per cent., equal to 
100 to 120 per cent. ad valorem, : 

“On carpets, Brussels, &c., 44 cents per square 
yard and 35 per cent., equal to 80 to 100 per cent. ad 
valorem, 

‘On ginghams and other light goods, cottonades 
and pantaloon stuffs, not over 100 threads, 6} cents 
per square yard and 10 per cent., equal to 95 per 
cent. ad valorem. 

‘**On ginghams, not over 200 threads, 6} cents per 


| square yard and 15 per cent., equal to 8 per cent. 


ad valorem, 

‘*On ginghams, over 200 threads, 7} cents per 
square yard, and 15 per cent., equal to 75 per cent. 
ad valorem. 

‘** On trace-chains, per pound, 2} cents, equal to 80 
per cent. ad valorem, 

‘*On iron squares, 6cents per pound, and 30 per 
cent., equal to from 90 to 120 per cent. ad valorem. 

*‘On hollow-ware, 3) cents per pound, equal to 
from 100 to 200 per cent, ad valorem. 


‘On sheet-iron, 3 cents per peand, equal to from 
125 to 140 per cent. ad volorem. 


“On iron-ware, 2 cents per pound and 15 per 
cent., equal to from 65 to 75 per cent. ad valorem.” 

The salt manufacturers of the United States 
have been denounced over and over again as 
greedy monopolists, and the import duty on 
salt as acrime against civilization. The im- 
porters of foreign salt have been unscrupulous 
in both their assertions and their figures, and 
have succeeded in creating an intense preju- 


| dice in the public mind against the domestic 


producers of the article. 

| propose, Mr. Speaker, to briefly refer to 
some of the charges thus made, and to show 
lt is said that the salt manufuc- 
turers of the United States area parcel of grasp- 
ing mouopolists. Nothing is more repulsive to 
the American mind than the idea of monop'y. 


| Butis salt manufacturing a monopoly? Saltin 


some form, either as saline waters or crude 
mineral, is found in every one of our States and 
Territories, and never has been sought in 
vain in any of these localities. Throughout 
the interior various springs, lakes, and pools 
hold it in copious solution. Indeed, the sup 
ply seems to be universal and inexhaustible, 
not only in the United States, but in all parts 
of the known world. Our salt manufacturers 
do not engross and control these stupendous 
resources, nor is it in the nature of things that 
they should be able todo so. No law, either 
State or national, prohibits anybody from in- 
vesting his capital or his labor in the making 
of sait. Senator CHanpLer, of Michigan, 
stated in the Senate a few days ago that the 
best salt lands at Saginaw, Michigan, could 
be purchased at five dollars per acre! The 
business, therefore, is open to the freest pos- 
sible competition among our own citizens. 
Those already in this tield of industrial enter- 
prise have no advantage over their fellow- 
countrymen, except that of prior organization, 
skill, experience, and established patronage. 
This advantage, however, is nothing more 
than belongs to every other pursuit. 

But, Mr. Speaker, there is a sharp competi- 
tion among the domestic producers of salt, as 
the facts will prove. The salt produced inthe 
United States annually is about 20,000,000 
bushels. Of this the Onondaga Salt Company 
supplies 8,500,000 bushels; Michigan supplies 
4.000,000; Ohio and West Virginia supply 
6,000,000 bushels; and the balance of 1.500- 
0U0 bushels is supplied by small works in other 
parts of the country. Tuis shows a competi- 
tion among the domestic producers. But in 
addition to all this we have a sharp foreign 
competition. More than one third of the salt 
consumed in the United S:ates is supplied by 
foreign companies notwithstanding the present 


eerie 
tariff. The annual consumption of salt in th 
United States is 32,000,000 bushels, and . 
this amount 12,000,000 bushels are supplied 
by importation. I assert, then, without fo 

of contradiction, that the present tariff h.. 
secured no monopoly to the American ~ 
ducers of salt. ad 

It is said, Mr. Speaker, that the prose 

: : sent 
duty on salt is odious and very burdensome; 
the people. Let us see what this enormous 
burden is. The average annual consumption 
of salt in the United States is about forty-four 
pounds to each person per capita. This ip. 
cludes all the salt used, whether for household 
purposes or manufacturing. The average price 
of a barrel of salt in the different markets of 
the United States is two dollars, and as a bay. 
rel of salt contains two hundred and eighty 
pounds, it follows that the cost of salt to each 
person yearly is thirty-one cents and four mills 
Now, conceding that the consumer pays the 
duty upon salt, let us see what this burdep. 
some tax is. The amount of revenue derived 
by the United States for the year 1870 upon 
foreign salt was $1,250,000 in round numbers, 
The population of the United States being 
about forty million, it follows that the tay 
imposed upon the consumers of salt by reason 
of the tariff on that article, according to the 
free-trade theorists, is three cents and one mill 
to each person annually! +What an oppress. 
ive burden to carry, to be sure! This, too, 
is the ‘‘ crime against civilization’’ we hear so 
much about. This is the ‘* odious’ “ infam. 
ous,’’ and ‘‘pernicious’’ tax which keeps 
the people from consuming as much salt as 
they would do if salt were admitted free of 
duty. Such is the mole-hill which interested 
motives can magnify into a mountain. The 
opponents of protec ion really care nothing 
about the salt duty, because it is the duty on 
salt, but because iis repeal embodies an end 
to be gained, a legislative admission and 
indorsement of the idea that it is wrong to 
protect bome industry by national law. 

It is charged against the manufacturers of 
salt at Syracuse that they are making enorm: 
ous profits. A circular issued by the Free 
Trade League alleges that the tariff annually 
puts $10,000,000 into the pockets of Ameri- 
can salt producers. But the truth is they sell 
annually ouly twenty million bushels, or four 
million barrels, at a price not exceeding two 
dollars a barrel, making their gross receipts 
only $8,000,000; that is $2,000,000 less than 
the Free-Trade League tells us are the annual 
profits of the salt monopolists of the United 
States. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it is hardly necessary for 
me to consume the time of the House by ex: 
posing the fais-hoods resorted to by the enemies 
of protection in relation to the duties on salt. 
I'he real question to be decided by this House 
is, whether salt, like other industrial interests 
of the United Siates, shall continue to receive 
the fostering aid of Government. It is esti- 
mated by competent authority that the amount 
of fixed capital invested in the manufacture of 
salt in the United Siates is, in round nambers, 
$15 000.000. It is a peculiarity of this prop- 
erty that it depreciates rapidly from use, and 
even more when lying idie. To be kept in 
good operative order it requires a system 0 
constant partial renewal. A few years of com- 
pulsory disuse would destroy the largest part 
of its value. Yet the enemies of protectiot 
propose by the repeal of the duty on salt to 
put in jeopardy the whole of this investment, 
much of which its owners have made upon the 
invitation and encouragement contained in the 
tariff legisla'ion of 1861 and since. 

If it be said that the producers of American 
salt can stand a considerable reduction of the 
duty upon that article, and yet continue (he 
business, I reply that those who entertain that 
betief are laboring under a delusion. I bev 
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assert what I most religiously believe, that any 
aterial reduction of the duty will compel the 
domestic producers to close their works and 
discharge the fifteen thousand men who now 
: dy and profitable employment in the 
find steady and p : 
manufacture of salt. They are not only ex- 
oged to competition from salt brought here 
bom Liverpool and Turk’s Island, but also 
from Goderich. The salt resources of Gode- 
rich are ample to furnish the whole United 
States and the whole world. Salt is produced 
there with cheap labor and fuel at eighty-five 
cents per barrel. Transportation, as we are 
informed, will cost only from ten to forty 
cents to all the lake ports of the United States. 
Withdraw the protection which the duty on 
salt affords the American producer, and the 
time will soon arrive when American salt 
must yield the markets of the United States 
to Canadian salt. — 

In this connection I read from a pamphlet 
published a short time ago, entitled ‘* Pro- 
ceedings before the Committee of Ways and 
Means of the House of Representatives, Feb- 
ruary 1 and 2, 1872,’’ at page 2: 

“The chairman of the committee [Mr. Dawes] 
placed before the committee a communication, re- 
cently addressed to him from a person connected 
with the Government of Canada, inclosing docu- 
ments exhibiting the good quality of the Goderich 
salt, the strength and purity of the brine, the extent 
of resources, and the cheapness of salt. In these 
documents it is set forth, among other things— 

"1, That the Goderich salt territory extends over 
an area of fully one thousand square miles, ‘as 
fully tested at this date, January, 1872.’ 

“2, That the works now in operation manufacture 
about fifteen thousand bushels daily, with capacity 
equal to thirty thousand, and that by boring addi- 
tional wells the manufacture is capable of expan- 
sion to an unlimited extent, as the supply is inex- 
haustible. ; 

“2 That the price of salt at Goderich is from 85 
cents to $1 per barrel of two hundred and eighty 
pounds, barrel included, the barrel costing 30 cents. 

“4, That freights and transportation from Gode- 
rich to the United States are as follaws: to Cuicago 
and Milwaukee, 10 to 20 cents; to St. Clair river 
ports, (Detroit, &c.,) 10 to 15 cents; to Lake Erie 
ports, 20 to 25 cents, and to Luke Ontario ports, 30 to 
4Qcents. Tuere is also every facility at Goderich for 
shipping salt in bulk, thus saving cost ot package. 

“5. That Goderich possesses, in a high degree, all 
necessary additionul resources and facilities for the 
manutacture of salt, and its transportation to ail 
the important western lake ports, and is, therefore, 
the most important competur the salt-works of the 
oe of New York have ever yet had to contend 
with,” 

I need not ask the House whether it is the 
true policy of the United States to rely upon 
other countries for our supply of salt. We 
may not always remain at peace. We have 
been involved in four wars within the past 
century, and may be involved in as many more 
during the next. If the coming of war should 
fud us buying our salt abroad instead of mak- 
ing it at home, we Cannot expect to escape the 
panic and distress, the high prices and priva- 
tions which on that account were precipitated 
upon this country at the commencement of the 
rebellion. Oue ortwo years of prices doubled 
ortrebled by a great scarcity in the presence 
of a great demand, would tuke from the pock- 
eis of the people far more than the protective 
duty sufficient to establish and maintain an 
ample supply of home-made salt, besides gain- 
ing the employment which the domestic indus- 
ines would aflurd todomestic labor. Had the 

orth, in our civil struggle, been as destitute 
a the South was of sult manufactories, her 
population would have suffered even more 
severely than they did, both in purse and pri 
vation. ‘The poxsession of the much-maligned 
‘ult-works at Syracuse is all that saved a large 
section of the North from all the miseries ot 2 
salt famine of some continuance. Is it worth 
While for the people of this country to run the 
nk of a like contingency for the paltry con- 
Sideration, spuriuus in its supposed realities, 
of saving three ceuts and one mill per year to 
tach person? 


Mr. Speaker, I cannot conclude what I 


have to sayin relation to the duty upon salt 
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in any better way than by reading fgom the 
very able speech of Senator SHERMAN, of Ohio, 
delivered in the Senate on the 17th of March 
last upon this subject. He says: 


“Salt is largely produced in this country. It is 
chiefly the product of interior sections where other 
manufacturing industry does not exist. The chief 
source of supply is at Syracuse, New York; Saginaw, 
Michigan, and at Pomeroy, Ohio. It employs fifteen 
thousand and ninety persons and $20,000,000 of capi- 
tal. It is an absolute necessity of life. This indus- 
try must be maintained in war, for our foreign sup- 

ly would be imperiled by any maritime Power. 
The domestic supply is ample and the product is 
cheap. It is sold in every domestic market at less 
than one cent per pound. 

‘**Qur fishermen, who must compete with foreigners, 
have their salt in effect duty free, for they are paid 
a drawback ofthe duty on all they use. Itis a west- 
ern product, and its production, transportation, and 
use representslabor. Every partof itis labor. The 
raw brine costs nothing but the labor of purifying. 
It islabor in the form of salt. If labor is to be pro- 
tected, why should labor producingsalt beexcepted? 
There is now a duty on salt of eighteen cents perone 
hundred pounds, or less than one fifth of one cent per 
pound. If all textile and metallic fabrics must be 
protected, why not salt? If you look for revenue, 
it yields over one million dollars, with little cost and 
absolute certainty. If you look to protection to 
labor, what duty gives protection more properly than 
the duty on salt? Theduty on salt does add to the 
cost of the article on the sea-coast, but does not affect 
the price in the West; but if duties are to be levied 
only on articles, the manufacture of the East, how 
long will they stand it? The revision of the tariff 
must be treated as a whole. General principles 
must be applied. Ifspecial exemptions trom duty 
are applied to one article of domestic produce they 
must be applied to all. We may stand upon ex- 
emptions from duty on articles that we cannot pro- 
duce, but you cannot stand upon special exemptions 
on any article that we can and ought to produce. 
Free coal and free salt mean free iron and free wool- 
ens. You may discriminate in rate of duty by rea- 
son of cost, bulk, capacity of production, and for 
other causes, and for them you may properly reduce 


the duty, but you cannot make the article free, | 


whether you adopt the theory of a revenue or a pro- 
tective tariff. It is said that coal and salt are 
raw articles. Every article is the finished product 
of one industry—coal of the miner, salt of the boiler. 
Every commodity is only the raw basis of other in- 
dustries—cloth tor the tailor, tools tor tne farmer, 
wachinery for the manufacturer, and allof them are 
the raw article of the mwerchant,’’ 


WOOL. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel a great interest as to 
how wool shall be cared for in any revision of 
the tariff which may take place. A portion 
of my constituents are largely engaged in the 
wool-growing busiuess, and they are looking 
with much anxiety to see what action Con- 
gress may take in the premises. I hope the 
present duty upon wool will not be disturbed, 
for | believe it is well adapted to promote the 
growth and development of wool-growing, and 
also the interests of consumers, and the public 
revenue. The growth of wool in this country 


is of national importance, and no industrial | 


interest is more entitled to the protection and 
fostering care of the Governmeut. 

The present duty upon wool, enacted in 1867, 
was assented to by the woolen manutacturers 
of the United States, as appears by a letter 
from Hon. E. B. Bigelow, late president cf 
the National Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers,dated December 16, 1871, aud addressed 
to Hon. Henry 8S. Randall, president of the 
Wool-Growers Association of the United 
States. Mr. Bigelow says: 

“The present wool and woolen tariff—a result of 
our alliance—has proved to bea most beneficent law, 
A general prostration of the wool and woolen indus- 
tries of the couutry was averted by its timely enact- 
ment. Had the large foreign surpluses ot wool and 
of woolen fabrics, produced to take the place of cot- 
ton, been thrown upon our market after the close 
of the war, under the provisions of the previous 
tariff, these industries, these svurces of national 
wealth, would have received a shock from which 
recovery weuld have been reached, if at all, only 


through a long period of distress and embarrassment. | 


“It appears also from what bas been seen of its 
operation that this tariff is as well adapted to secure 
the permanent prosperity and future growth of these 
great industries as any tariff can be. Whether or 
not it should be sustained rests very much with the 
wovol-growers and wool manutactarers themselves. 
If they as heretofore candidly and unitedly present 
to Congress the facts which surround their cause, | 
have no belief that any opposition, however deterw- 
ined, will prevail against them. I can see no reason 
why the same influences and the same considerations 





Ho. or Reps. 


of sound public policy which led to the enactment of 
| this tariff may not be made effectual for its preserva- 
tion.” 


| Ihave read this letter, Mr. Speaker, because 
several woolen manufacturers in New England 
not long since united in a petition to the Ways 
and Means Committee asking that the duty 
upon wool should be entirely removed or ma- 
terially reduced. The testimony of a gentle- 
| man so eminent and so well known as Mr. 
Bigelow, that the present tariff ‘‘ is as well 
adapted to secure the permanent prosperity 
| and future growth of these great industries as 
any tariff can be,’’ should not be overlooked 
by the House in considering this important 
question. There are many reasons why the 
present duty upon wool is necessary. It is an 
interest worthy of preservation, and must not 
be disturbed. If the manufacturers of woolen 
| goods expect to sustain themselves they must 
stand side by side with the wool-growers of 
| the country, and not make war upon so import- 
ant an interest. 

I have before me the report of the second 
joint convention of the wool-growers and wool 
manufacturers of the United States, at Syra- 
cuse, New York, December 20, 1871, and I 
read from a report made by John L. Hayes, 
esq., to that convention, showing the present 
| condition of the wool-growing interest in the 
| United States, and giving many unanswerable 
reasons why the present tariff upon wool 
should not be disturbed. Mr. Hayes says: 


“There is ample reason for affirming that the du- 
ties on competing wools prevailing during the last 
four years have saved the sheep husbandry of the 
| United States from annihilation. This fact, if true, 
has broader relations than those bearing upon tho 
immediate interests of wool-growers or manufac- 
turers. 

“It is no exaggeration to pronounce the culture 
| of sheep as the most indispensable of national 
industries. Every Government of Europe bas ac- 
knowledged it to be so by the special care with 
which each has nurtured its culture. The President 
of the French republic, in deciaring that ‘the 
agriculture ot France cannot dispeuse with sheep,’ 
uttered a sentiment applicable to every nation 
which aims for the utmost development of its inter- 
nal resources. For clothing armies the chief pro- 
duct of this culture is a muniment of war, as essen- 
tial as iron is for arming soldiers. It is indispensa- 
ble as a precursor of general husbandry in new 
territories, as it is the most important avent of 
improving agriculture in older States. It is the 
surest means of bringing up thesupply of animal food, 
| otherwise diminishing or stationary, to the wants 
of an increasing population, and even its waste 
products turnish raw material for other than textile 
industries. Steep husbandry thus is searcely of less 
importance in its relationsto the general prosperity 
of a country than as an adjunct to the textile man- 
ufacture. 

‘*But American sheep husbandry is not merely an 
adjunct of the home woolen manufacture; it is its 
very foundation. Nearly three quarters of all the 
} wool consumed in our mills is of home growth. Our 
fabrics are designed with reference to the peculiar 
| qualities of our own fiber, and derive from them 
their soundness and durability. Our machinery is 
| adapted tor working our own wools, and our best 
| skill, founded on experience of these characters, is 
| exercised in manipulating them. Although we may 
import limited supplies of foreign wool, the ample 
domestic supply regulates the cost of such raw ina- 
| terial as we may import. The failure of a domestic 
supply of wool would be as fatal to our mills as the 
drying up of the streams of water which move 
them. As a resu:t of the economic law that no 
nation does or Can continue to import more than 
one tenth of all it consumes, we could not import 
and pay tor all the raw material wich our machin- 
ery is capable of working up; neither could Ameri- 
can consumers afford to import and pay tor their 
present abundant supply of cheap and good eloth- 
ing. ‘The decline of the national sheep husbandry 
involves not only the arresting of immigration to 
new territory, the continued impoverishment of old 
lands, the diminution of healthful food, the stop- 
ping of mills, and the dispersion of laborer’ but it 
involves the abandonment or curtailment of the 
vast clothing establishwents in our great cities, 

which are dependent upon American fabrics, and a 
| less abundant provision of cowtortable clothing for 
the great inass of our people.” 
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In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I lay down the 
proposition that frequent changes of legisla- 
They 
argue a want of wisdom, stability, and good 


| judgment in our law-makers, und breed con- 
| tempt for the authority of their enactments, 





tion on any subject are mischievous. 
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Frequent changes of law render it impossible 
for the people to be familiar with their re- 
quirements or to respect them as unchange- 
of action, demanding their observ- 
and more injurious than allare changes 
of that class of laws which affect directly or 
indirectly their pursuits and occupations. It 
has been truly said that nothing is more detri- 
mental to the interests of labor than to invite 


able rule 
ance ; 


it by legislation into a particular channel, and || 


then to prostrate it by abandoning it to a com- 
petition which, owing to circumstances, it can- 
uot endure. 


Senator from North Carolina. 


SPEECH OF HON. A. G. THURMAN, 
OF OULO, 
In yuk Senate oF THE Unirep States, 
April 15, 1872. 
The Senate having under consideration the reso- 


lution reported by the Committee on Privileges and 
Klections relative tothe claim of Joseph C, Abbott 


| 


| 
| 
| 


to a seat in the Senate from the State of North Car- | 


olba- 

Mr. THURMAN said: 

Mr. Presipentr: | entirely coneur in the 
statement of the Senator from Wisconsin in 
bis exordium, that the case before the Senate 
pre seuts a leyal question for deci sion, and that 
we are to consider it not as politicians, not as 
| also concur in the 
statement of the character and duties of a 
judge which he read from an ancient author- 
ity, and I trust, as I believe, that every Sen- 
ator in deciding this case will endeavor to 
fulfill the requirements of that character. | 
consider my duty in that light, and shall say 


partisans, but as judges. 


nothing that | would not deliver from the bench | 


of a court of justice. 

(ieneral Abbott comes before the Senate 
claiming a seat in this body. He presents no 
such muniment of title as the law requires. 
He shows no record of a majority of the 
Legislature of North Caroliua voting for him. 
He claims hig seat upon the votes of less than 
a third of the Legislature of his State, and in 
violation of the plain and best recoguized 
principle of republican government. Surely, 
when a claimant thus presents himself, with- 
out certificate of title, without the votes of a 
majority of his Legislature, and asks a seat 


here by overriding the fundamental idea of a || 


republican government, he is bound to make 
a clear and conclusive case in his behalf. If 
he only raises doubts in the minds of Senators, 
his claim cannot prevail. Every doubt is to 


be resolved against a man making such a | 
and it is not until he has removed | 
every reasonable doubt, dnd shown that his 


claim, 


claim rests wpon an impregnable foundation, 
that he can ask the Senate to admit him. 

Now, upon what foundation does his claim 
Solely and entirely upon what is said 
to be the law of England. It has no other 
foundation whatsoever. Neither in the brief 
that he has laid upon our tables, nor in the 
able aud learned speech of the Senator from 
Wisconsin, is there any other foundation sug- 
gested than the law of England. If, there- 
fore, I shall be able to satiate the Senate that 
that law has no application to this case, and 
that the argument of the Senator from Wis- 
consin leaves out of the case the most essen- 
tial elements that are necessary to its decision, 
the claim must fall. If, I repeat, the law of- 
Kuagland is no precedent for the decision of 
this case, then the claimant has no shadow of 
foundation upon which to rest hisclaim. That 
is what Lk now propose to show as well as | 
may be able to do it. I know it can be done, 
and | kuow that if I fail to do it to-day, it will 
not be because the thing is not capable of dew- 
onstraton, but because 1 am too feeble to 
make the demonstration. 


rest ? 


Mr. President, before I proceed to consider 
the question critically, some preliminary prin- 
ciples are necessary to be stated which should 
be borne in mind by the Senate throughout the 
whole of this inyestigation. In the first place, 
it is necessary that the Senate should take 


notice of the difference between ‘‘authority,’’ | 


as lawyers call it, and mere ‘ precedent,” 
because this case is rested by General Abbott 
upon what are called authorities or precedents ; 
that is, judicial and parliamentary decisions 
in Kngland. ‘The first question, therefore, 
to consider is, are these English decisions 
authorities or precedents for our decision? In 
the first place, .it may be said at once they are 
not authorities. In legal language, what is 
an authority? An authority is a decision of a 
superior court cited in a court inferior to it, 
and which the inferior court is bound to obey, 
because if it renders a different decision its 
superior may reverse its judgment. 

Therefore, io case is authority in any court 


| unless it is pronounced by a court that has 


power to reverse the decision of the court in 
which it is cited. For instance, a decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States is 
authority in every inferior court of the United 
States, because the Supreme Court can reverse 
the decisions of those inferior courts; but a 


| decision of the Supreme Court itself, unless it 


be upon a question affecting the Constitution 
or laws of the United States, is no authority in 
a State court; it is simply a precedent, be- 
cause the Supreme Court cannot reverse the 


| decision of any State court unless the decis- 


' ion relates to the construction or interpreta- 





_ 


tion of the Constitution or the laws of the Fed- 
eral Government. Therefore, the rule is uni- 
versal that nothing is authority in any court ex- 
cept the decision of a court that can reverse the 
decision of the court in which the case is cited. 
But decisions that are not authority may be 
precedents. ‘The decision of a court in Mas- 
sachusetts is a precedent in Ohio; of an Ohio 
court, a precedent in Massachusetts; of an 


| American court, a precedent in England; of 


an English court, a precedenthere. ‘They may 
be so; but whenever a case is cited which is 
merely a precedent, then the court or tribunal 
before which it is cited, not being bound by it, 
is, in the first place, to inquire whether the 
decision lays down the law correctly, whether 
it is reasonable, and whether it is suited to the 
circumstances of the forum in which it is cited. 
If it is wanting in reason, if it is unsuited to 
the country in which it is cited, it has no 
weight at all even as a precedent. 

Now, Mr. President, these English cases are 
neither authorities nor precedents in this case. 
lu the first place, I may say that no judicial 
decision of any court, English or American, 


'not even the Supreme Court of the United 


States, would be authority upon this case in 
the Senate ; and that for the reason I have 
iven, that no court whatever can reverse the 
Rectetan you may make. No court has any 
such jurisdiction. The sole power to determine 
upon the election return and qualification of a 
Senator is vested in the Senate, and its de- 
cision is supreme over all other tribunals; it 
is a law unto itself, and it is not bound by 
any decision wherever or by whomsoever pro- 
nounced. 

But these English decisions are not even 
precedents in thiscase. To be either authority 
OF precedent three things must concur: 

‘irst. The case cited as authority or prece- 
dent and that under consideration must belong 
to the same class of cases, or at least to cases 
in respect to which the same law prevails. 

Second. The material facts of the two cases 
must be the same. 

Third. Vhe Constitution or statute law bear- 
ing upon the cases must be the same. 

if either one of these elements of conform- 


ity is wanting the case is neither authority or 
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precedent, because it is @ case decided 
a different foundation, upon differen; eler 
that enter into the problem, and not Upon t 
elements upon which the case in hand ix . 1 
decided. That is so even in respect to Phe ™ 
mon law. Hence, I might read cases j)), 
trating this fact from almost every Engligy, 
American book of reports. I take one wil 
which [| am wore familiar perhaps than in 
other, and I read upou this subject what ¢ 
supreme court of Ohio, in a case of 

interest and importance, said: 

But were it otherwise, were such a contract y, 
by the common law of England, it would not noc 
sarily follow tbat it is void in Ohio. The Bnova 
common law, so far as it is reasonable in its, 16, weit 
able to the condition and business of our peop|e 
consistent with the letter and spirit of our Feder; 
and State Constitutions and statutes, has been ana 
followed by our courts, and may be said to constitys, 
a partof the common law of Ohio. But were 
it has been found wanting in either of this, 
quisites, our courts have not hesitated to modify» 
to suit our circumstances, or, if necessary, to wh, 
depart from it.”—2 Ohio State Reports, 390, 

lt is not sufficient here that a question has 
been decided by the courts of England, tha 
it is the settled common law of England 
When it is cited in au American court, i) 
court is to inquire, first, is it reasonable, {; 
the American court must decide for jtgelj 
Next, it must inquire, is it suited to the coy 
dition and business of our people? Thea} 
must inquire, is it consistent with the letter 
and spirit of our Federal aud State Constity 
tions and. statutes? And it is not uniil all 
these questions are answered in the aflirma 
tive that that English decision is even a pr 
cedent in an American court, much less iy 
the American Senate. 

Now, sir, I shall undertake to show tha 
each one of these considerations is fatal | 
the use of these English cases in the matter 
now before the Senate; but first [ have som 
other preliminary remarks to make. We mus 
always bear in mind, i considering this case, 
another well-settled principle, aud that is tha 
all penal or disqualtitying laws, or even cou 
tracts creating forfeitures, are to be construed 
strictly. They are never to be extended 
beyond their letter by implication, cousiruc 
tion, or argument. 1 defy any man to show 
me a case in which a penal statute, a dis 
franchising statute, or a statute creating a lor 
feiture, has been extended beyond its letter 
by any respectable court. The courts hav 
uniformly said if the Legislature inteudeda 
case which they have not expressed, they, the 
Legiskature, must apply the remedy; but w 
will create no forfeiture, we will enforce no 
disfranchisement, we will inflict no penalty 
that is not warranted, not merely by the spin, 
but by the very letter of the law. You never 
can extend a disfranchising statute beyond us 
letter, however much you may believe thai 
something broader was intended by those who 
enacted it; and what is true of a statute ss 
true of a constitution. wis 2 

But, Mr. President, this rule applies wilt 
peculiar force to the case of an election, \! 
which to hold the person receiving the may 
ity of the votes ineligible is not merely 
disfranchise him, but also to deprive bs 
constituents of their choice; and the cas’ 
is aggravated tenfold when, in addition 
disfranchising him and depriving his consi’ 
uents of their choice, it is attempted 
thrust upon them a man whom they do not 
want. ’ 


Upon 


Let 


A 


In such a case as this, of all others, O 
dis{ranchising, disabling, or disquaiuly!2g }! 
vision, either in the Constitution or the | 
ig to be construed strictly aud to be const 
in favor of the right, and against the disit 
chisement wherever. it can be done. Henes 
it follows that a case of penalty, distraucte” 
ment, or forfeiture.is no precedent tor 
decision of another case unless the two casts 
stand on all-fours, as the lawyers say. bss 
is the rule. Before you can ask me to oF 
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‘se a man, to hold him disqualified on 
ond that same court has held another 

disfranchised, you must show me 
are identically the same; for [| 


franch 
the grount 
0 be 
the cases i : 
not bound to follow the precedent of dis- 
* nchisement one iota beyond the facts of the 


ase cited. 


man | 


that 


tr 


fe. President, with these preliminary re- 


marks, J proceed to show the | Senators who 
vp here, and the empty seats of those who are 
*. (regretting exceedingly that on @ ques- 
‘of this kind more than half the Senate 
“hould see fit to absent themselves,) wherein 
the case before the Senate differs from the 
Kpglish eases relied upon by the claimant. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. ‘The presumption is that 
they are absent because they know the court 
js on your side. 

Mr. THURMAN. I hope that that pre- 
sumption may prove true. If they do not 
want to hear me because the court is on my 
de, then 1 wish they had manifested it in the 
frst instance, and saved me the necessity of 
gpeaking at all. ; é 

Now | propose to state wherein the English 
cases differ from the case now before the Sen- 
aie: and the first difference to which I wish 

all the attention of the Senate is a funda- 
ental one; it isa difference the importance 
of which cannot be overestimated; and it is 

- in almost all, if not every one of the 
English eases, the elector whose vote was 
reiecred from the count voted in his own 
rivut, voted ag an individual possessing the 
evetoral franchise in his own right. ‘Lhere 
way be some few cases, and they are com- 
paratively few and unimportant, in which this 
was not the fact; but the Hnglish cases gen- 
erally that have been cited are cases in which 
the elector voted in his own right, and not as 
the represeutative of other men. In a case of 
that kind, if he saw fit willfully to thraw away 
his vote, he might do it. Nobody was thereby 
injured buthimself. He stood in precisely the 
sume category as if he had not attended the 
election at all. ‘The law did not compel him 
He was under no moral obligation, 
perhaps, to vote; andif he saw fit ta renounce 
his iranchise for the time being, nobody could 
complain. 

But that is not the case in an election of 
Sevator. Not a man who voted for Vance 
cast a vote to which he had any individual 
title whatever. Not one of them as an indi- 
vidual had a right to cast a vote in that elec- 
tion. The sole right that any one had was 
lis representative right; his right as a member 
0 


to vate. 


ihe General Assembly, and the consequence 
is, that if you cast out his vote from the count, 
it isnot he who is punished, but it is his con- 
‘lituents upon whom the puniskment falls. 
it you reject the votes of a majority of the 
Assembly of North Carolina cast for Vance, 
iis not that majority whom you punish; it is 
\he whole people of the State upon whom your 
judgment falls. 

(his marks a fundamental difference between 
the cases. Such a case as this never did o¢eur 
aud never could oceur in England, and that 
ior the plain reason that there is no such thing 
4 an election of Senator there, nor anything 
analogous to it; and to quote their cases ot 
tection, where every elector voted in his indi- 
vidual right for some little paltry municipal 
ouver, Or some corporation officer, or even 
‘ota member of Parliament, as authorities in 
& case like this, is not to apply but to misapply 
precedents. I gay it with entire respect to my 
‘neud, the Senator from Wisconsin. He does 
uot produce precedents; he produces decisions 
“tonging to a wholly different class of cases, 
aud that have no reasonable application to the 
case in hand, 

_ thave already. said thatin the English cases 
‘te Vole belonged to the voter himself. 
Wat the representative of no man. He had, 








He | 


Senator from North 








therefore, a right to throw that vote away. 
But no member of the Assembly of North 
Carolina had a right to throw his vote away. 
He could not do it without a plain dereliction 
of his sworn duty. He could not do it with- 
out a plain betrayal of the interests of his con- 
stituents. ‘The case, therefore, is fundament- 
ally different from the cases cited. In the 
English cases the man threw away that which 
belonged to him, but here we are asked to 
say that the assemblyman, the representative, 
threw away that which did not belong to him, 
but belonged to his constituents. 

Again, in the English cases the intention of 
the voter to throw away his vote might well 
enough be imputed to him, be¢ause, as I said, 
it belonged to him, and if he knowingly and 
willfully voted for a man who he knew would 
never be allowed to hold the office, the natural 
presumption was that he intended to throw 
away his vote; and it is upon this ground, that 
he did willfully throw away his vote, that his 
vote is rejected from the count. ‘This can be 
proved in a sentence almost. If the English 
voter voted for a disqualified man, not know- 
ing of the disqualification, then the minority 
man is not elected. We all agree to that, 
Every case says that. The bare fact, then, of 
disqualification or disability on the part of the 
man receiving a majority does not elect the 
minority man. It is necessary, not only that 
the majority man shall be disqualified, but that 
the voters shall have had clear, positive, cer- 
tain knowledge of his disqualification, and yet 
contumaciously, willfully, and knowingly cast 
their yotes for him; and when that is the case 
they may well enough be presumed to have 
intended the natural result of their act, intended 
ta throw away their votes. 

But, sir, you cannot impute any such pur- 
pose to a Legislature. First, you cannot im- 
pute it to them, because each member of that 
Legislature took an oath to support the Con- 
stitution of the United States aud the constitu- 
tion of his State, and that oath imposed upon 
him the duty to go into the election of a Sen- 
ator in Congress at the proper time, and to 
elect one if he could. In the second place, 


| the respect that we owe to the Legislature of a 


State forbids us to impute to its members an 
intention to disregard their oaths, disregard 
their duty, and throw away the votes intrusted 
to them by the people. 

Sir, there is no State rights in this. I hope 
my friend from Wisconsin, who now and thea 
has a glimmering, and sometimes a full beam 
of the sound doctrine in his mind, will not 
impute contumacy to the Legislature of a 
State, will aot treat it with that disrespect, 
will not treat it with that contumely, will 
not treat it with that. humiliation, will not 
degrade it so far as to impute to it an inten- 
tion to cast away the vote intrusted to it by 
the people, and thus against the will of the 


people of the State seat the minority man in | 


this Chamber. | know very well that since 
the war, since States fled trom their orbits 
and wandered erratically in the chaos of bloody 
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| hold the office. 


| at all. 
| the British Parliament, being supreme, might 


| Wedo not deal with mere possibilities. 





convulsion, how little respect is paid to a) 


State. 1am sure the time has been when no 
man in this body would for a moment have 
entertained the idea of imputing to a Legis- 
lature the willful, deliberate purpose of throw- 


| ing away their votes; and yet it is precisely 


that willful, deliberate purpose to throw away 
his vote which rejects the vote of the Eng- 
lish elector who casts it for a disqualified per- 
son. You cannot, consistent with our system 
of government, you cannot, consistent with 
that respect which is due to the General 
Assembly of a State, impute to any of its 
members 4 purpose so base, a purpose so 
vile, a purpose so contrary to his sworn and 
indispensable duty. 

Here again the case is distinguished from the 
Wnglish cases. No man in those cases voted 


i 
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under the obligations of an oath. No man 
there whose vote was rejected voted as the 
representative of a great State. No ane there 
when he voted was forming a part of the con: 
Stituent government of his land. With the 
exception of one or two parliamentary cases, 
nothing of that kind can be said of them ; and 
to take up those cases, little elections of 
municipal officers or directors in a corporation, 
and use them here, and claim them to be pre- 
cedents in this case, 1 must say, with great 
respect to my friend, was not quite worthy of 
his great ability. : 

| proceed to show further differences between 
the English cases and the case before us. In 
the English cases the voter knew to a moral 
certainty that the person for whom he voted 


| would never be permitted to hold the office. 


There was nothing in the British constitution, 
nothing in any act of Parliament, nothing in 
any judicial or parliamentary decision that 
held out the least idea or hope that the dis- 


| qualification of the person voted for would 


be removed, and he be permitted to take and 
The yoter might therefore be 
said, with much reason, to have renounced his 
franchise as much as if he had declined to vote 
It is no answer whatever to say that 


have remoyed the disqualification. You might 
as well say that it would be an answer to say 
that the voter anticipated an earthquake. 
There would have been as much reason in the 
one answer as the other, and none in either. 
W hat 
we deal with is the reasonable probability, the 
moral certainty that mau had when he cast his 
vote; andthatfor the purposes of the case was 
just as good as if it were the fiat of the Almighty 
himself, and therefore absolutely certain. So 
far as the English voter was concerned, he had 
the mast absolute moral certainty that the man 
for whom he voted could not hold the oflice, 


|and therefore he might properly be said to 


have thrown away his vote. 

1. But how is it here? Here the very Con- 
stitution that imposed the disability provided 
for its removal. ‘That is the first element in 
this case (after that which I have discussed) 


| that is not in the English cases at all. 


2. In the second place, the disability im- 


posed is a disability to be a Senator, not a 


| disability to be elected; and that is a conclu- 


sive answer to Abbott’s claim. In Kngland 
that could not be said, because in that country, 
there being no assurance whatever, no prab- 
ability whatever, no right to expect that the 


| disqualifications would be removed, it might 
| well be argued that the disqualification went 


not merely to holding office, but to being 
elected. But in this case our Constitution 


| imposes no such disqualification; it does not 


disqualify a man to be elected a Senator be- 
cause he is under the disability of the third 
section of the fourteenth amendment. All 
the disqualification is that he shall not be a 
Senator. He may be elected betore his dis- 
qualification is removed, and if it be removed 
in time, then he can be a Senator by as good 
a title as any gentleman on this floor. Thisis 
another element that is wanting in the English 
cases. 

8. Then, in the third place, this interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution had been given by 
Congress again and again before the election 
in question took place, and from the adoption 
of the fourteenth amendment down to this day 
no other interpretation has ever been given to 
it by Congress, or by either House of Con- 
gress, or by any court. I defy any man to 


show me where Congress, or either House of 
Congress, or any court has decided or inti- 
mated that a man under the disabilities of the 
fourteenth amendment is ineligible to election. 
On the contrary, Congress has decided again 
and again, uct only by general statutes, but in 
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particular cases, and by the hundred, too, that 
such persons are eligible to election, and that 
if their disabilities be removed, then they can 
take and hold the office. 

4. Again, in England numerous decisions 
had settled the law. The Senator from Wis- 
consin said it had been settled for three hun- 
dred years. I do not care about going into 
the chronology to know whether that state- 
ment was perfectly exact or not, but it was 
well settled in England that in elections of the 
kind, that have been referred to, if the voter 
knowingly cast his vote for a disqualified man, 
Kivery voter, 
therefore, casting his vote for a disqualified 
so, knew that the 
minority man would be seated, and therefore 
he might be held to have assented to the seat- 
ing of that minority man. But no such thing 
was known to the General Assembly of North 
Carolina. They had no right to think any 


that vote would be rejected. 


man, knowing him to be 


such thing, for from the very foundation of this | 


Government down to this day, at least from 
1798 down to this day, there is an unbroken 
chain of cases in both Houses of Congress 
against the idea of seating a minority man, 
while there is not one single instance from the 
foundation of the Government to this day in 
which a minority man has been seated in either 
branch of Congress on the ground that the 
man who received a majority of the votes was 
a disqualified person. 

Mr. HOWE. Will the Senator allow me 
to ask a question, and | ask it really for in- 
formation, not by way of attempting to criticise 
his argument? 
fourteenth constitutional amendment which I 
do not remember to have ever heard before. 
if | understand him, he holds that that amend- 
ment is a provision which disqualifies one 
from holding an office, not from being elected 
to office. ‘The question | wish to ask is, whether 
the Senator holds that a majority of votes given 
for a person disqualified under that provision 
of the constituted an election 
under which the person so chosen can prevent 
another election, although he is not permitted 
by a removal of the disqualification to take his 
seat? 

Mr. THURMAN. I will explain that pres- 
ently more at large. 1 can answer at once 
that the election being simply voidable, is per- 
fectly fatal to General Abbott’s claim. The 
man who has received the majority of the 
votes, the disqualified man, has a title to the 
oftice which is voidable, and his title is avoided 
whenever Congress refuses to remove his dis- 


Constituuion 


abilities and the House to which he is elected | 


refuses to seat him. 

Mr. HOWK. 
effect of that idea upon 
claimant; but what was the 
election Mr. Vance? 
he hold under that election? 

Mr. T(HURMAN, Upon that Iam perfectly 
frank to say that my own judgment is contrary 
to the practice ot both Houses. I think they 
have been more liberal than the law properly 
would warrant. My own opinion is that the 
man have his disabilities removed be- 
fore the term for which he was elected com 
mences; and if not removed before that time, 
the office is vacant, the election is avoided. 
In other words, the rule adopted by the unan- 
imous vote of the Senate in Shields’s case 
applies to these cases. That is my own judg- 
ment, and therefore | have thougbt from the 
first, and moved in the Committee on Priv- 
Elections, that General Vance’s 
disabilities not having been removed by the 
time his term commenced, the office had be 
come vacant. That is my own judgment, but 
the practice bas been otherwise, tor we have 
removed disabilities again and again to allow 
meu to take their seats, although the removal 
was after the term of office commenced. 
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He has made one point on the | 


I am not talking about the | 
Mr. Abbott, the 


Senator from N 











| troverted. 
he, and he stated to the Senate in the debate 
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Mr. CARPENTER. 
question. 

Mr. THURMAN. [would rather go on. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. You do not mean to say 
that the Senate has done anything of that 


Allow me to ask a 


| kind? ° 


Mr. THURMAN. 


Yes, sir, the Senate has 


| done it, as I will show before I get through. I 


confess that in my judgment it was erroneous. 
Whether or not it is a precedent that ought to 
be binding, I do not undertake to say. It is 
not material in this case, for Governor Vance 
is out of it entirely. Whatever claim he had 
he resigned, and therefore he is not before the 
Senate at all. Indeed, his credentials were 
never presented tothe Senate. 

5. Again, here is another thing that the 
Legislature of North Carolina had a right to 
know—and that distinguishes this case from 
the English cases—and that is, that the weight 
of judicial decision in the United States is de- 
cidedly against the claim of a minority man to 
anelection. That is an element wholly want- 
ing in the English cases. In England the entire 
current of decisions was that the minority 
man could have the seat. In America the de 
cided weight of judicial opinion, in fact every 
ase but one decided by a supreme court, is 
against the pretensions of the minority candi- 
date ; and that the Legislature of North Caro- 
lina had a right to look at and to build their 
expectations upon when they voted for Mr. 
Vance. 

6. In the next place, the usage in North 


| Carolina in elections by the Legislature has 


always been to count blanks. ‘This fact was 
stated by Mr. Badger in his very able speech 
on the Yulee case, and never has been con- 
No one was better informed than 


on that case that in his own State (North 
Carolina) the usage had always been to count 


| blanks, and when the blanks were in a major- 
| ity, they prevented an election. 
| the usage in that State, the Legislature might 


That being 


well suppose that the utmost penalty inflicted 
upon them would be that the votes for Vance 
should be counted as blanks, and therefore, 
according to the usage in that State, there 
would be a new election. 

7. Again, the act of Congress regulating 
the election of Senators is wholly repugnant 
to the idea of a minority man being elected. 
Here is another element in this case that is 
totally wanting in the English cases. 

Here, then, are no less than six or seven 
important, nay, almost every one of them con- 
clusive elements in this case, not one of which 
was in the English cases; and yet it is con- 
tended that the Senate of the United States is to 
disregard the first principle of republican gov- 
ernment, and seat a man who did not receive 
one third of the votes of the Legislature, upon 
the doctrine of the English cases, when those 
cases and the case before us stand on wholly 
different foundations. 

Why, sir, my learned and able friend, the 
Senator from Wisconsin, [Mr. CarPEenter, ] 
when he argued the other day, reminded me 
of an old school-boy exercise which used to 
be given to us to show how dangerous it is 
to omit any of the elements of a problem when 
we undertake to argue upon it. He will re- 
member as well as | how we used to prove 
that a man is a goose; and if you will only 
eliminate a few of the elements of the prob- 
lem, and confine yourself to the fact that they 
each have four limbs, two nostrils, one mouth, 
one stomach, both eat food, and both digest, 
and so on, and leave out the fact that the one 
has a soul and the other has not, that the one 
has feathers and the other has not, and so on— 
leave out these elements of difference—and you 
may easily enough prove that a man isa goose. 

The Senator from Wisconsin made his argu- 
ment upon altogether too narrow a founda- 








—=—. 
tion. He left out the decisive elements {j 
enter into the problem, and ¢ ae 


aking only 

part of them, based his argument upon i 1 
part. Why, sir, between the case now bef 
us and the English cases there is but one 
in common, and in that the conformity rah 
partial. What is that fact? The only fact 2 
common between the two cases is thet - 
majority man was a disqualified person, anf 
that the voters knew him to be disqualified 
But that fact is one common to them in a : 
ified form only, for in England the disqual d 
cation was one that the elector knew won|; 
not be removed, and in this case it was ri 
which the elector had every reason jp the 
world to believe would be removed. [p +, 
inglish cases the elector knew that the ma, 


{ 


lact 


t 


e 


was disqualified in effect to be elected - oe 
the General Assembly of North Caroling 
knew no such thing, but knew exactly the 
reverse, that he was qualified to be elected 
and that if his disabilities were removed, tho, 
he would be entitled to take his seat, So 


that there is not one single fact in the Epp. 
lish cases and in this case that is common to 
them both in its full length and _ bread) 
They are no precedents whatsoever for giving 
this seat to General Abbott. . 
Mr. President, I propose now to go over 
some of the points of difference I have mop. 
tioned, and I will do so as briefly as I cay, 
In the first place, I need say nothing upon the 
fact that the Constitution which imposes this 
disability provides for its removal. We ll 
know that. But now I come to the question 
(and upon this | beg the attention of the Sep- 
ators who are present) that the disqualification 
imposed by the amendment is a disqualification 
to hold the office, and not a disqualification 
to be elected to it, from which it necessarily 
results that the election is only voidable and 
is not void; and unless it is void, it will not 
be pretended that General Abbott has any 
claim to a seat. Let us first understand the 
difference between eligibility to election and 
eligibility to hold the office. To show that 
this distinction exists and is embodied in our 
very constitutions themselves I refer first to 
the Constitution of the United States, which 
provides that no person who has not attained 
the age of thirty years shall be a Senator. A 
person must be thirty years of age before he 
can be a Senator ; but he is eligible to election 
before he is thirty years of age, and if he be 
come of that age before his term commences, 
he has a perfect legal right to the office. The 
same thing may be said of a Representative. 
‘*No person shall be a Representative who 
shall not have attained the age of twenty-five,’ 
says the Constitution, but he may be elected 
before he is twenty-five. So you see that the 
eligibility to election and the eligibility to 
hold the office are quite different things. 
Again, no person shall be a Senator who has 
not been nine years a citizen of the United 
States. The Constitution prevents it. But 
he may be elected before he has been nine 
years a citizen, and if the nine years of his 
citizenship shall have expired before his term 
of office commences, then, as is admitted 00 
all hands, he is entitled to the seat. In the 
Same way in respect to a Representative, 0° 
must be seven years a citizen of the United 
States before he can hold a seat as a Kepre 
sentative; but he may be elected before (he 
seven years have expired. But in respect © 
inhabitandy of the State, no man can be elected 
Senator or Representative unless at the ume 
of the election he is an inhabitant of te 
State. There is a disqualification to be electet. 
i have shown you the case of a man under 
thirty years elected a Senator, of a Represea’ 
ative elected before he was twenty-five, 0! 4 
foreign-born man not nine years a cilizel 
elected to the Senate, or not seven years 4 
citizen elected to the House of Kepresen™ 
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f he be Vongress may be elected Governor, as mem- | us ; | legal disabilities arising therefrom have been re- 
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argument of my friend from Wisconsin be 
true, not one of these men had any title to 
on the contrary, the minority men 
were entitled to the ofhices, and Congress, in 
violation of the rights of the minority men, 
irpation of a power that does not 
belong to it, and in flagrant violation of the 
Constitution of the country, has put men in 
office who had ne right or title whatever. 
Mr. President, one would think this ought 
to be quite conclusive, and so it would seem, 
but 1t does not stand on this alone. Let us 
go to some particular cases. How was it in 
North Carolina on this subject? I cannot 
do better than refer you to the report of 
the committee in this case, at page 11. I 


: 
ne oliece ; 


and in 


ask the Clerk to read what I send to the | 


desk from the report of the committee or the 
evidence accompanying that report. See how 
Congress put those men in oflice, every one 
of whom was elected before his disabilities 
were removed, 

Che Chief Clerk read as follows: 


"On the 20th of April, 1868, an election took place 
in North Carolina for all the State oflicers, Governor, 
Lieutenant Governor, secretary of State, treasurer, 
judges of the supreme court, judges of the superior 

urts, the probate judges, members of the Legisla- 
ture, and all county officers, sheriffs &c. 

On the 2th of June, 1868, two months after this 
election, Congress removed the political disabilities 
of most of these officers, nearly all of whom were 
under disability when elected. 

‘Governor W. W. Holden, and Mr, Thomas Ashe, 
and Mr. D. R. Goodloe were the candidates for Gov- 
ernor: Holden, Republican, Ashe, Democrat, and 
Goodloe, Republican. Goodloe was eligible, and 
he received only three hundred out of one hundred 
and seventy thousand votes. The fact that he 


(Gioodloe) only was eligible, and the others not, was | 


tully discussed in the papers and canvass. 
On the 25th of June, as aforesaid, Todd R. Cald- 
well, Lieutenant Governor, was also relieved. 

** And so were Richmond Pearson, chief justice; 
Robert P. Dick, associate justice; ‘Thomas Settle, 
associate justice; Kdwin G. Read, associate justice 
supreme court. And so with many of the judges of 
the superior courts; Daniel L. Russell, Anderson 
Mitchell, C. R. Thomas, (now member of Congress,) 
Judge Logan, Xc, 


‘The superintendent of public works, C. L. Har- | 
publie aceounts; || 
Joseph W. Holden, speaker of the house of repre- | 


rie: W. L. Adams, auditor of 


sentatives, and nearly every white member of the 
Legislature of 1868, which actually elected Mr. 
Abbott to the Senate when he was admitted; and, 
as before said, nearly if not all of the county officers 
in the State—all, all had their disabilities removed 
after the election. 


‘*And in this same act of June 25, 1868, it is | 


declared, in section two, page 581, (Congressional 
Globe, part 5, second session Fortieth Congress,) 
. $ ° ° **And also all officers-elect at 


the election commenced the 4th of February, 1868, | 


in said Stateof Alabama, and who have not publicly 
declined to accept the offices to which they were 
elected.’ 

* Thisis the concluding sentence after the enumer- 
ation of a long list of persons in Alabama.”’ 


Mr. THURMAN. Now, Mr. President, 


let us turn to the act of June 25, 1868, the | 
first general bill removing disabilities, and we || 


find that that act which removed the disabilities 
of a large number of persons, those just men- 
tioned in the State of North Carolina, a large 
number in Georgia, some in other States, also 
removed the disabilities of a large number of 
people by name in the State of Alabama, and 
then after removing their disabilities the sec- 
tion closes as follows: 

**And also all officers-elect at the election com- 
menced the 4th day of February, 1868, in said State of 
Alabama, and who have not publicly declined to 
accept the oflices to which they were elected.”’ 

What reason in the world can be given for 
that removal of disabilities from all the officers 
elected in the State of Alabama, except that 
it was to enable them to hold their offices? 
Yet, according to the argument of my friend 
from Wisconsin, not one of them had the least 
shadow of right to his office. The minority 


men were elected, according to the argument 
in favor of Abbott, and these men whose dis- 
abilities are removed, without even naming 
them at all, without their names being known 
to Congress, had this removal for no other 
reason in the world than that they might be 














allowed to hold the offices to which they were 
elected. Could you have a more clear and 
distinct declaration by both branches of Con- 
gress that the disqualification is not a disquali- 
fication to be elected, but only a disquaiifica- 
tion to hold the office. 

Mr. MORRILL, of Maine. What construc- 
tion does the Senator put on the act of the 
Slst of May, 1870? 

Mr. THURMAN. 
cult to understand. 
that statute. 
tried to prevent its enactment. 


That is not at all diffi- 
[am quite familiar with 


Senator from North Carolina—Mr. Thurman. 


| 


| 


I made a speech against it, and | 
It does ndt | 


make it a penal offense to be a candidate to | 
_ be elected; but it makes it a penal offense to 


take the office or attempt to take it; that ts all. 
Mr. MORRILL, of Maine. I thought the 
Senator’s argument was that Congress con- 


templated that people could take and hold | 


office notwithstanding the disability. 

Mr. THURMAN. Congress contemplated 
that they might be legally elected, but not that 
they could legally hold the offices before their 
disabilities were removed. But some persons 
did so illegally hold them, as was said, and 
hence the act of 1870? 

Mr. MORRILL, of Maine. 
was subsequent to 1870. 

Mr. THURMAN. That makes no difference. 
That act does not prevent disqualified people 
from being elected; but if they are elected 
and undertake to hold the office without first 
getting their disabilities removed, then that 


This election 


| act applies, to punish them, not for being 


elected, but for holding the office. 
Mr. MORRILL, of Maine. I did not wish 


‘| to draw any inference on the subject, but to 
| call the Senator’s attention to the act to learn 
| whether the election of persons under dis- 


ability was not prohibited by that act. 

Mr. THURMAN. There is no such prohi- 
bition. There is nothing in the act that is 
inconsistent with my argument. It does not 
say you shall be punished if you are a candi- 
date for office. We have removed disabilities 


| from men since that act was passed, again and 


again, who were elected before their disabili- 
ties were removed. We have done that again 
and again. But whatthe actsays to everybody is 
this: ‘‘ If you see fit to be elected or appointed 
to office, and then undertake to hold that office 
before you get your disabilities removed, you 
shall be punished.’’ This is not at all incon- 
sistent with the argument I am making as to 
the interpretation of the Constitution. 

Only last week we passed, as I hear it said on 
my left, an act removing the disabilities of a 
judge in Georgia who had been elected before 
his disabilities were removed. We removed his 
disabilities that he might hold the office. But I 
want to call attention more particularly to the 
language of this section in the act which I have 
read : , 

‘And also all officers-elect at the election com- 


| menced the 4th day of February, 1868, in said State 


of Alabama, and who have not publicly declined to 
accept the offices to which they were elected.’’ 
That is the language. Here is a case in 
which Congress says expressly that these per- 
sons, though under the disabilities of the 
fourteenth amendment, were elected to those 
offices. But now the argument in favor of 
Abbott is that they were not elected at all, 
and that the minority candidates were. Could 
there be anything more unreasonable than 
that argument, when Congress has declared 
pene that men under the disability by the 
jundred, nay, by the thousand, if you look at 
that bill, were elected although under dis- 
qualification, and their offices were given to 
them by removing their disabilities? By what 
shadow of reason can it be said that they were 
not elected, but that the minority men were? 
But, sir, | want now to show some special 
cases in which the attention of Congress was 
called to this subject, J ask the attention of 


niet ea ST een eee si 


(April 15, 


42p Cone... .2p S Ree 


the Senate to several cases, and firs: ; 
case of Judge Moses. of South ( 


' 
the 


8 
j 
itr 


oe Jar 
which came up December 8, 1868, | 4:,." 
the Senate to the yeas and nays m tha: bil 
as showing how Congress understood hie 
teenth amendment to the Constitution, ang 
what was the practice of Congress upon yh:.1 
the General Assembly of North Carolina haa 
aright to rely. What was the case of Jy... 
Moses? I read from the Congressional (3), 
of December, 1868, page 27: ol 

“Mr. Ropertson. If it be in order, I mova, 
take up for consideration the bill (S. No. 63) ;., 
lieve from disabilities Franklin J. Moses, 9 ej.” 
of South Carolina. oo 
_ “The motion was agreed to; and the Senato 
in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to cons), ‘a 
the bill, which proposes to remove all political 4.” 
abilities imposed on Franklin J. Moses, a citize, 
South Carolina, by reason of the third section of 
fourteenth article of the Constitution of the U, 
States. : a 

“Mr. Epmunps. I objected to the considera; 
of this bill the other day, because I was not aly. i 


of the facts upon which it resfed. I have since hoo 
informed, from a source which entirely satisfies a 
that this gentleman is deserving of this clemenes’ 
and that the loyal people of that State desira \! 
should be extended to him; and [ have theretorg 
now no objection to the passage of the bill.’ 

I read these remarks of the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont simply to show that ha 
had made himself acquainted with the facts 
of that case and understood perfectly what he 
was about when he advocated the passage of 
the bill. Then the facts of the case were 
detailed by the Senator from South Carolina, 
[Mr. Roserrson,] who said : 


“Mr. Ropertson. I desire that the bill should 


” 


pass “— 

Why? 
‘for the following reasons: Judge Moses was a Sen- 
ator in South Carolina for twenty-tive consecutive 
years before and during the war, At the end of the 
war he was elected one of the circuit judges of the 
State. His decisions were satisfactory to both par- 
ties; so much so that upon the reassembling of the 
Legislature, after the passage of the reconstruction 
act, he was elected by a large majority chief justice 
of the State of South Carolina, and this by the 
Union men of the State. That court is in session at 
this time; and I may say that the ends of justice in 
the State of South Carolina are blocked in conse- 
quence of the court not having the proper presiding 
officer. I hope, therefore, that the Senate will con- 
sent to pass this bill at present without objection.” 

There the Senator stated fairly the facts that 
Judge Moses had been elected chief justice of 
that State while he was under these disabili- 
ties, and that he could not take his seat until 
they were removed, and he asked that they be 
removed in order that he might take his seat. 
What did the Senate do? Mark it, the re 
moval of his disabilities was asked for the 
express purpose of enabling him to take tle 
office as declared by the Senator from South 
Carolina. What did the Senate do? | will 
tell you what they did. It was then under 
stood that the yeas and nays must be taken 
on such bills. That was before we got in the 
way of passing them nem. con. ‘The yeas and 
nays were taken on this bill, and the vote on 
removing Judge Moses’s disabilities was—yeas 
46, nays 6. Bya vote of 46 to 6 the Senale 
removed the disabilities of Judge Moses in 
order to enable him to take his seat as chiel 
justice of the State of South Carolina, a seat 
to which he had been elected before his is 
abilities were removed, thus recognizing, 10 
the clearest way in the world, in the case o! 4 
chief justice ofa State, that the election was no 
void; that the minority man was not elecie 
but that Moses was legaily elected, and that if 
his disabilities were removed he would be eu 
titled to take and hold the office. Low were 
the yeas and nays on that question? Who rah 
they that voted ‘‘yea’’ and thereby recognize’ 
his right to the seat of chief justice of the State: 
They were as follows: 

** Yeas — Mesers. Anthony, Cameron, Goes 
Chandler, Cole, Conkling, Conness, Corbett, ee 
Drake, Edmunds, Ferry, Fessenden, F relinghus ' 


Grimes, Harlan, Harris, Howe, Kellogg, a 
Morrill of Maine, Morrill of Vermont, Morten 
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r 2 > s : 
0. Hie ent treme. Hammade on 
Patterson Ross, Sherman, Spencer, Stewart, Sum- 
oe erumbull, Van Winkle, Warner, Welch, White, 
Willey, Williams, Wilson, and Yates—46, 

Now, I should like any Senator who voted 
é» that bill to tell me how he can vote to seat 
-eeph C. Abbott when he has there recorded 
se vote that so far from the election of a man 
“ader disabilities being void, his title to the 
‘fice may be rendered perfectly good by the 
vomoval of his disabilities, and upon that doc- 
eine voted to put in the chair of chief justice 
4 State a man who had been elected while 
i. was under disabilities, and voted to do it 
speedily that he might take his seat as chief 
“ctiee, as the Senator from South Carolina 
equested, the very next week afier the bill 
should be passed. 

Every Senator who so voted thereby com- 
mitted himself to this doctrine, a doctrine 
‘om which not one of them hasever departed 
jnee, and if they will only stand to the same 
doctrine to-day, there will be no trouble in 
lisposing of the claim of Mr. Abbott. But, 
Vr. President, let us look at some other cases, 
for this was not a thing donein acorner. You 
cee it was not a thing hidden under a bushel. | 
You see the facts were perfectly understood 
by the Senate. 

‘Now let us see Some more cases of the same 
kind. [ask the attention of the Senate to the 
case of R. W. Best and Samuel F. Phillips, 
of North’ Carolina, January 8, 1869, page 258 
of the Congressional Globe, second session 
Fortieth Congress. This was a bill to remove 
the disabilities of Best and Phillips. Who 
put that bill through the Senate? Mr. Joseph 
(, Abbott, then Senator from North Carolina, 
put itthrough. On what ground did he put 
itthrough? He shall answerforhimself. Mr. 
Howard demanded an explanation of the bill. 
He wanted to know why these men’s disabil- 
ities should be removed, and Mr. Abbott said: | 


“Tean answer the question of thegentleman from 
Michigan. I know both of these men perfectly well, 
and it is perfectly proper that their disabilities be 
removed. Mr, Best has been appointed clerk of the 
supreme court, and the court is now in session and 
waiting for his disabilities to be removed, so thathe 
‘an act. [received a dispateh this morning from 
tue Governor requesting me to haveit done to-day.” 


Phillips was in the same category. What 
did Mr. Fessenden say on that bill? I read 
this, and I beg the attention of the Senate par- 
ticularly to it, because I have more of the same | 
uterature presently. Mr. Fessenden said in | 
regard to the bill; 


“Now, sir, for myself I have been in favor of giv- 
ng that power in Congress ’— 

Chat is, the power of removing disabilities— | 
“a very liberal interpretation, and if reasonable | 
evidence was offered that men really were disposed | 
to be goud citizens and do their duty, and had com- 
mitted no very flagrant offenses, I have thought it 
would be good policy to relieve them as fast as we | 
‘ould, and do away with the distinction thus made. 

ow, sir, what evidence have we in these par- 
‘eular cases? We have the evidence that these | 
wen have been elected to office by our friends, by 
Union men, by the Union party of their State. That 
litselfis a pretty good indorsement. It shows the | 
‘imation in which they are held by those upon 
ve a J usemente we rely and upon whose loyalty 
we rely, 

Mr. Fessenden said that the fact that the 
nen had been elected was a sufficient reason 
: removing their disabilities. Then Mr. 
Howard ceased to oppose the bill and said: 

‘ vfinderstand, however, from the honorable Sen- 
th r trom North Carolina that these gentlemen have 
and ence of the Republican party in that State, 
= ‘hat the judges of the court itself are especially | 
i. lous that the reporter should be relieved of his 
if ty tess Having received thisinformation, which 
phrdag: satisfactory, I will, with the leave of the 
ate, Withdraw my motion to refer.” 
~ then the bill was read the third time 
‘nd passed nemine contiradicente. There is 
on of a bill put through by Mr. Abbott in 
an to two of his own constituents who 
)).Jeea appointed to office while their dis- 


abilities were upon them, and those disabilities | 


Nort 








| 17, 1868, page 120 of the same volume of the 











were removed for the express purpose of en- || 
abling them to take those offices, and they || 
took the offices just the moment their disabil- 
ities were removed. Mr. Abbott urged that it | 
be done that very day, and the Senate did it | 
by a unanimous vote. 

Now, let us look at another case, December 





Congressional Globe. It was the case of quite | 
a numberof persons. The bill was taken up 
on the motion of Mr. Sawyer, of South Caro- 
lina, and he stated the necessity for action | 
upon it. He said: 


“Mr. Sawyer. I will sayin regard to the names 
from South Carolina which are included in the 
amendment, that they are names which have all 
been passed upon by the Committee on the Judi- | 
ciary of the Senate and reported on favorably by that | 
committee, and they are offered here as an amend- | 
ment for the purpose of gaining time. It is neces- | 
sary that the disabilities should be removed from | 
these persons before the recess ’’— | 

That is, before the Christmas recess of | 
Congress— | 
‘*in order to enable them to qualify for offices to 
which they have been elected before the Ist of Jan- 
uary. There are no names in the amendment, with 
the exception of the last two, which have not been 
passed on by the Judiciary Committee of the Sen- | 


ate, and those two I was requested to add by the 
Senator from North Carolina,” 


Here, then, is the statement upon which the | 
Senator from South Carolina urged that Con- 
gress should before the Christmas recess pass 
that bill, that these men who had been elected 
while under disabilities might before the 1st | 
day of January take their offices; and there | 
are about twenty or thirty of them, and I do 
not know but more than that. What did the | 
Senate do after that appeal upon that subject? 
I will tell you what the Senate did. It passed | 
the bill by a vote of 44 to 3; and I do not see | 
now in the Senate one man who was in the 
Senate then who did not vote for that bill. | 
Every man who is in the Senate to-day who 
was in the Senate then voted for the bill. Now, | 
how can gentlemen stand up here and say that 
Congress did not recognize, that the Senate 
did not recognize that the election of those men | 
was a valid election, only subjectto be avoided 
by the refusal of Congress to remove their dis- 
abilities? Who is there to say that the elec- 
tion of those men was void and the minority 
candidates were elected? If that was the fact, 
what right had you, Senators, to putthose men 
in office in violation of the rights of the men 
who were entitled to tke offices? 

But let us take one more case. I must not 
weary your patience with reading. I might 
go on and read from the proceedings at every 
session of Congress just precisely the same 
thing. It reminds one of some lines in a 
charming song that Parepa Rosa sings: 

‘*The same old story was told again, 
At five o’clock in the morning.” 

It would be the same old story throughout 
every session of Congress, the removal of the 
disabilities of persons who had been elected 
while under disability for the express purpose 
of enabling them to take their offices. I will 
not trouble the Senate with many more, but I 
will refer to one or two, 

Here is the case of John G. Stokes, of Ala- 
bama. Mr. Warner asked the Senate to pass 
the bill. He had been elected to the office of 
county solicitor or prosecuting attorney of the 
county of Montgomery, Alabama: 

‘The court meets next Monday’’— 

I am reading from the statement of Mr. 
Warner— 

‘‘and it will be impossible for him to enter upon 
the discharge of the duties of his office without this 
relief.” 

That was the ground on whieh Mr. Warner 
put it, that Stokes had been elected, mark it ; 
this was in 1869, and the court was to meet 
the next Monday, and the Senate was asked to 
remove his disabilities that he might take his 
office. What did the Senate do? ‘They passed || 
the bill by a unanimous vote, and my brother i 











SENATE, 


Rick, who signed the minority report in this 
case, was one of the men, as the record shows, 
who helped to get that bill through. 

Mr. ALCORN. If the honorable Senator 
will permit me to interrupt him for a moment 
I will give another case. 

Mr. THURMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. ALCORN. It is one that occurred 


| in Mississippi under the reconstruction act. 


‘There were many persons elected to the Legis- 
lature, several to both houses, who were labor- 
ing under disabilities, and after the convoca- 
tion of that Legislature under the law of Con- 
gress, a petition was sent forward stating the 
tact that those persons elected to the Legisla- 
ture of Mississippi could not take the oath, that 
they were nnder disabilities. The Legislature 
memoralized Congress upon the facts, and 
urged that those who had been elected, with- 
out regard to party, should have their disabil- 
ities removed. Congress responded to this 
appeal, their disabilities were removed, and 
they took their seats, 

One more case: a judge was appointed by 
myself while | was Governor of the State 
of Mississippi, whom I knew to be under dis- 
abilities at the time, the State senate knew he 
was under disabilities at the time, and with 


|| the knowledge of his disabilities confirmed the 


appointment. ‘That appointee came with the 
facts to Congress of his appointment by the 
Governor, of his confirmation by the Senate, 
and laid the facts before Congress. Congress 
responded to the petition of the Governor 
and the Legislature, his disabilities were 
removed, and he now holds the office of chan- 
cellor of the State of Mississippi. 

Mr. THURMAN. Iam very much obliged 
to the Senator from Mississippi for calling our 
attention to those cases, which are so perti- 
nent. I might call the attention of the Sen- 
ate to others in every southern State. ‘The 
truth is, the South is now full of officers who 
hold their offices under this interpretation of 
the Constitution. But, sir, 1 will not take 
up the time of the Senate except to refer to 
what was said on the general disability bill 
of February 16, 1869. ‘That was a bill that 
removed disabilities from an immense number 
of people. In the first place, a motion was 
made by Mr. Buckalew to strike out the name 
of Foster Blodgett, which was opposed by 


| the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Stewart] and 
| the Senator from Kansas, { Mr. Pomeroy, } and 


the reason they gave for relieving him was that 
he had been elected mayor of the town in 
which he lived, and it was necessary to remove 


| his disabilities in order that he might take that 


office, and his disabilities were removed—a 
thing which gave us some little trouble after- 
ward, for his name became famous after that. 
Bat Mr. Buckalew insisted on the Judiciary 
Committee, or those who had charge of the 
subject, stating to the Senate upon what prin- 
ciple they went in recommending the removal 
of disabilities. The chairman of the com- 
mittee, responding for the committee, answered 
as follows. After stating the difficulties that 


| environed the subject, he said: 


**Now, before any system has been devised, there 
are some particular cases which all agree’— 

He is speaking in view of what had been 
done by the Senate as well as what had been 
done by the committee— 

‘‘are such as require speedy action on the part of 


| Congress. Many of the gentlemen whose names are 


inserted in this bill have been elected to office in 
the various reconstructed States, They have the 
indorsement of the people that they are prepared to 


| support the Constitution and Inws, and abide by the 


condition of things that exists there.” 


That is the ground that your Judiciary Com- 
mittee took, and that the chairman of that 
committee, speaking for it, and speaking for 
the Senate too, said was one sufficient ground 
upon which disabilities were removed; when 
the people had elected a man to office, and 
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thus shown that he was a proper man, it be- 
came the duty of Congress to remove his dis- 
abilities and let him hold the office. And, sir, 
that principle which you have seen acted upon 


|| to bea disability again and again in the debates 


in particular cases, which was acted upon | 


by wholesale in regard to the elections in Ala- 
bama and in North Carolina, and in the pas- 
sage of the law already mentioned, of July 11, 


1868, which was then announced by the chair- | 
man of the Judiciary Committee in the Sen- 


ate as a fixed rule of action in the body, has 
been its rule of action ever since. 
to my friends here this fact, which I believe 
they cannot successfully answer: I say to them 
that it is my belief, and | am very confident 
of it, that no man elected to oflice or appointed 
to ollice has ever asked Congress to remove 
his disabilities that they were not removed 
except this very man Vance. He is the only 


Now, I put | 


man, so faras | know, elected to an office whose | 


disabilities were not removed when he asked 
it to be done. 
that his should not be removed. 
for their removal been taken up, and Congress 
adhered to its principle of action, it would 
have passed. 

Now, how can it be said, with this record 


And Congress has never voted || 


Had the bill | 


before us, that those who voted for Vance | 
threw away their votes knowingly, willfully, 


contumaciously, wickedly, when the very Gov- 
ernor who sat in North Carolina, when the 
chief justice of that State, when every judge 
in that State; when two thirds of the Legis- 
lature of that State, when almost every county 
oflicer in that State, had been elected before 
their disabilities were removed, and had them 


removed afterward and were allowed to take | 


their offices; when Congress had passed a law 
which said in so many words that men elected 
before their disabilities were removed were 
elected, and if their disabilities were removed, 
they could take the oflice upon taking a modi- 
fied oath; when act after act, removing the 
disabilities of not one, two, or three men, but 
hundreds, many hundreds of men, (1 speak 


without exaggeration,) have passed Congress, | 
in order that they might take offices to which | 


they had been elected? In the face of such a 
record as this before us are we to be told that 
this iron English rule that is applied to indi- 
viduals there is to be applied to representa- 
tives of a State acting under oath, and that we 
are to impute to them that they willfully threw 








away their votes as much as if they had not | 
. . | 
voted at all, and that, therefore, this man 


Abbott, who did not receive one third of the 


votes cast, and little more than half of those of | 


his own party, is to be seated in the Senate of the 
United States? What kind of a character for 
consistency, for respect for the Constitution 
as they have themselves interpreted it, respect 
for republican institutions, can the Senate ex- 
pect to have in the country or in the world if 
such a wrong as this should be perpetrated? 
But, sir, we have had case after case besides. 


Congress removed the disabilities of RopErick | 


Ranpom Burier, who was elected a member 
of the House, and did it after his term com- 
menced, did it for the purpose of enabling him 
to take hisseat. Sineé I have been a member 
of the Senate, since my friend from Wiscon- 


sin has been a member of the Senate, at the | 


instance of the Senator from North Carolina 


{Mr. Poo] the Senate unanimously removed | 
the disabilities of Mr. Suoser, elected while | 


under disability, in order that he might take 

his seat in the House of Representatives. 
But, sir, that is not all. In analogous cases 

we have done the same thing. 


was not under the disability of the fourteenth 


amendment, but he was under disability. He | 


was under the disability of the test-oath act, 


which Congress has declared again and again | 


to be a disability ; and 1 can show my friend 
from Wisconsiu that that is expressly declared 


What did we | 
do in the case of Miller, ot Georgia? He | 





of Congress. It is so declared in the debate 
on the bill of July 11, 1868, and it is adisabil- 


| ity, because if a man could not take that oath 








he could not take the office, and therefore he 
was disabled from holding office. What did 
we do with Mr. Miller, Senator from Georgia? 
He could not take the test-oath. He could not 
take it when he was elected; he could not 
take it a year afterward ; he could not take it 
eighteen months afterward ; and finally, when 
it was determined by the Senate that the Sen- 
ator from Georgia on my left |Mr. HiL.] was 
entitled to his seat, and that Miller was elected 
at the same time, what did Congress do? 
What did the Senate do? They prescribed 
that Mr. Miller might take his seat upon tak- 
ing a modified oath which he could take. If 
this doctrine asserted in Abbott’s behalf were 
true, Miller was not elected at all; if this doc- 
trine were true, some other man, Foster Blod- 
gett, I believe, was elected, the man who re- 
ceived the minority vote. That was the state 
of the case; and yet the Senate by a unani- 
mous vote, my friend from Wisconsin with the 
rest, voted that Miller should take the seat, 
although he was under disability when he was 
elected. 

Mr. CARPENTER. My friend will do me 
the justice to say that I rested my vote in the 
remarks I made in support of that case upon 
the sole and exclusive ground that that test- 
oath act was unconstitutional. 

Mr. THURMAN. I know my friend did, 
and I shook hands with him on that. I was 
perfectly delighted to hear my friend make 
that remark. I considered that act unconsti- 
tutional, and I do so yet. 

Mr. CARPENTER. 
disability. 

Mr. THURMAN. I grant that is a perfect 
defense for my friend’s vote; but the majority 
of the Senate did not think that. The major- 
ity of the Senate thought the test-oath act was 
constitutional. They made me take it when I 
took my seat. The courts made me take it in 
the courts before that. Ihave seen it taken 
in the Supreme Court of the United States 
again, and again, and again; and although 
the Senator from Wisconsin and I agree that it 
is unconstitutional, we cannot say, acting as 
judges in this case, that it was. 

Mr. CARPENTER. We cannot? 

Mr. THURMAN. No. We can; but it 
would be obiter dictum. Now, what did my 
friend in his argument say in answer to all 
this? I declare I was sorry to hear that an- 
swer, because he is a lawyer, and an able 
lawyer, as everybody knows, and he likes to 
argue like a lawyer, and it is a pleasure to 
hear him, and it is even a pleasure to answer 
him, too, because one has always something 
to answer. What does he say in answer to all 
this record which I have laid before the Sen- 
ate? That this action of Congress was a ne- 
cessity under the reconstruction acts ; that is 
to say, that in a time of profound peace, five 
years, six years, seven years after the war had 
closed, there was a necessity for construing 
the Constitution one way, and now there is a 
necessity for construing it another. I have to 
say to him that if there was a necessity for so 
construing it in 1870, after every State was 
admitted to representation, after reconstruc- 
tion was complete, and if Congress has con- 
strued it as I say it has and as it ought to be 
construed, that necessity exists yet, and it will 
be a very happy circumstance that the con- 
struction it requires will keep Joseph C. Abbott 
from occupying a seat in this body to which 
he was never elected. 

But, sir, the answer of the Senator will not 
do. The Constitution is not to be construed 
one way at one time and another way at an- 
other time. I can understand the argument 
that I heard my friend once make, that ‘inter 


Therefore it was no 
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a 
arma silent leges;’’ that in time of wa 
Constitution is in abeyance. I can unders e 
how a supreme necessity may in the “a 
men justify going outside of the Constitute 
and saving the Republic even though you — 
to trample upon the Constitution for g me 
I do not say that there ever was a case of “ie 
necessity in this country—I do not think th 
there has ever been—but I can y = 
how men may reason in that way. 
any man can reason in the year 1872 that ther 
was in 1871, or 1870, or 1869, any necessity 
whatsoever to disregard the Constitution 7 
the part of Congress is what I cannot com es 
hend at all. From 1868, when the oan, 
amendment was adopted, to this time—jggg 
three years after the war had ceased—from 
that time to this there has been but one con: 
struction given either in the courts or in Con- 
gress to this amendment to the Constitution 
and that construction is that the election of 4 
person under disability is not void, but Only 
voidable, and that it is only avoided by Coy. 
gress refusing to remove the disabilities, 

Now, Mr. President, I have said all that it 
is really necessary to say on this case, but yet 
I feel bound to call the attention of the Sep. 
ate, very briefly indeed, to the precedents jy 
this body on this subject, and also in the House 
of Representatives. The first precedent js 
that of the case of Mr. Gallatin in 1793. The 
petition against him was a petition of the 
minority members of the Pennsylvania Legis. 
lature, and the ground upon which he was 
sought to be ousted from his seat was that he 
had not been nine years a citizen of the United 
States when he was elected. The facts were 
found to be so, and he was ousted from his 
seat. In respect to that case I simply call the 
attention of the Senate to the fact that there 
was no one in that day to say that the minority 
man was elected. 

But, said the Senator from Wisconsin, it 
did not appear that it was known to the Legis. 
lature that Mr. Gallatin was disqualified. | 
am not going into the evidence in that case to 
show that there was sufficient known to the 
Legislature to put them on inquiry about the 
facts. I say this: that in a time of high ex- 
citement, such as there then was in politics, 
as every one familiar with the history of the 
country knows, and with the strong opposition 
to Mr. Gallatin that then existed, so strong 
that the minority members of the Legislature 
petitioned the Senate to oust him from his 
seat, and employed counsel to represent them, 
and were represented by counsel on the floor 
of the Senate, who were allowed to argue the 
case; when there was such a determination to 
oust from this body that eminent and gifted 
man, if there had been a chance to seat the 
minority man, if anybody had believed that 
he had a shadow of a claim to the seat, the 
evidence would have been hunted up to show 
that those who voted for Mr. Gallatin did it 
with knowledge that he was ineligible. 

Mr. CARPENTER. If the Senator will 
permit me, the evidence in that case abur 
dantly shows the reverse, abundantly shows 
that the representatives in the Legislature 
believed that he was eligible. é 

Mr. THURMAN. I disagree with the Sen- 
ator; but each Senator must read the case for 
himself. 1 disagree with him entirely that 1! 
abundantly shows any such thing. Mr. Gat 
latin had entertained different opinions on the 
subject himself, and finally the Legislature 
agreed to leave the matter to his own judg 
ment; and while the evidence was not clear 
all on the subject, I take it it was owing to the 
simple reason that nobody imagined the Set 
ate of the United States would seat the minor: 
ity man, no matter how clearly it was prove 
that those who voted for Mr. Gallatin knew 
that he was ineligible. But I shall not take 
up time to discuss that. 
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The next case in the Senate is the Shields 

. General Shields was elected to the Sen- 
- from Illinois. Mr. Breese was his com- 
soe and received a minority of the vote. 
een: Shields’ seat was contested on the 
round that he had not been nine years a citi- 
: » of the United States, and the fact was so. 
The general had an idea that he might be 
elected, and at the expiration of the nine 
ears, although that would be after his term 
had commenced, he might take his seat in the 
Senate. That was the idea on which he was 
elected. 


Mr. CARPENTER. Let me ask my friend 

{ there is any escape from that on his theory 
that a man may be eligible to be elected who 
‘snot eligible afterward to hold the office? Is 
there any escape from that, that if he was 
elected and waited long enough until his ineli- 
gibility expired by the lapse of time, he would 
be entitled to a seat, supposing it was only a 
vear and he was elected for six? 
“Mr. THURMAN. Ido not mean to say 
that it isso at all. I do not undertake to 
jecide that, because the decisions on that sub- 
ject in Congress are contrary, and I know it is 
not necessary in this case to argue it; and I 
have not the strength to argue what I have to 
argue, without considering so unnecessary a 
question as that. 

The Senate of the United States voted that 
(jeneral Shields could not hold a seat. On 
motion of Mr. Calhoun,the resolution reported 
by the committee was amended so as to show 
the reason of the decision, and as amended and 
passed it was that General Shields, when 
elected, and at the time when his term com- 
menced, not having been nine years a citizen 
of the United States,was not entitled to a seat 
inthe body. That was the ground, and the 
Senate, by an almost unanimous vote, sus- 
tained thatground. Did anybody pretend that 
Judge Breese was entitled to the seat? If 
there had been a question, if anybody had sup- 
posed so, would there not have been some 
inquiry into the question whether or not the 
Legislature that voted for Shields knew that he 
had not been nine years a citizen of the United 
States? And yet no man made any such 
inquiry ; nO man thought of setting forth any 
such preposterous claim. 

But at length the direct question came up. 
Mr, Mallory was elected by the Legislature of 
Florida, and Mr. Yulee contested his election 
and claimed the seat upon exactly the ground 
upon which Abbott now claims his seat; that 
is, he claimed it upon the ground that he, 
Yulee, was elected, although he had not re- 
ceived a majority vote. The facts of the case 
were these: on the first ballot, for they 
elected in joint convention, the votes were— 
for blank, 18; for Yulee, 18; and the Legis- 
lature said there was no election, and they 
proceeded to ballot again. After several bal- 
lots, Mr. Mallory received a majority of the 
votes, and was declared to be elected, and the 
certihcate was given to him and he took his 
seat. Yulee contested it on the ground that 
he was elected on the first ballot; that those 
votes that were blank were thrown away, and 
he being the only person voted for.was there- 
lore elected. What did the Senate do in that 
case? The committee raised on it sat in the 
old Supreme court-room. I well remember 
i. I happened to be in Washington at the 
lume. It was argued there for days and days. 
They reported against Mr. Yulee’s claim. Mr. 
Yulee asked the privilege of the Senate to be 
heard at the bar. He spoke four hours in 
defense of his claim, and then, with scarce a 
word said on the other side, the Senate voted, 
and bya unanimous vote said he had no claim 
atall. There néver was such an instance in 
- world of a man’s labor being all lost. 

ight at the end of a four hour’s speech with 





| any question about knowledge. 
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every Democrat in the Senate v¢@ting against | 


him, although Yulee was a 
Mallory was a Whig. 

What answer, pray, is given/to that case? 
There, you will observe, there could not be 


voted blank knew they were voting blank, just 
as much as the men who voted ted Vouen knew 
that Vance was disqualified’; they knew that 
perfectly well. 
this? 


That a resolution had been passed by 


mocrat and || 


The men who | 


But what is said in answer to | 


a previous Legislature of Florida that in all | 


elections by the Legislature no man should be 
considered elected unless he received a ma- 


jority of the votes of all the members elected | 


to the Legislature, and that Yulee had not 
received a majority, but only just one half, of 
all the members elected; and it is said that 
that settled that case. 

It is very true that the committee did re- 


committee did not report, and they could not 
report, that that resolution was binding on the 
Legislature. How could one Legislature bind 
another Legislature by any such resolution as 
that? It was not a law of the State; it was a 
simple resolution that had been passed in some 
previous year, and it could have no binding 
effect upon a subsequent Legislature. But 
more than that, it was a resolution that had 
not been observed by the Legislature itself, as 
was abundantly proved in that case. But 
what did the committee report about it? The 
committee reported that those who voted 
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to one Democrat. The man voted for by the 
minority of the Legislature of Maryland was 
an influential Radical, a man of power and 
ability. He is now Postmaster General—Gen 
eral Creswell. He was the man for whom the 
minority voted. Did General Creswell claim 
that he was elected because Thomas was under 
disability? Did any Senator on this floor listen 
to such a thing? No, sir; not one. No man 
dared to get up and say that because Thomas 
was disqualified, Creswell was elected. Tt was 
reserved for Mr. Abbott to make that claim. 
Now, going back to other cases, away back 
in Mr. Monroe’s administration | think it was, 
is the case of Bailey in the other House. He 
was elected a member of the House from Mas- 
sachusetts. Hiselection was contested on the 
ground that he was not an inhabitant of Massa 


| chusetts, but an inhabitant of the District of 


| Columbia. 


The House decided that he was an 


| inhabitant of the District of Columbia and not 
port that that was a sufficient ground; but the || 


4 


blank had a good right to believe that that | 


resolution was still in force, and that if they 
so believed, and that their blanks would be 
counted against Yulee, Yulee was not elected, 
although it should be found that in point of 
fact the resolution was not in force and bind- 
ing upon the Legislature. 

Now I apply that very doctrine to this case. 
The Legislature of North Carolina had a right 
to believe that the interpretation of the four- 
teenth amendment for which | have contended, 
and which has the sanction of the Senate from 
the adoption of that amendment down to this 
day, was the true interpretation of the Consti- 
tution, and that therefore the votes for Vance 


would not be rejected in the count, that his | 


election would not be void, but only voidable. 
Even if they were mistaken in their interpret- 
ation of the Constitution, that mistake is not 
to inure to the benefit of Abbott; it is not to 
result in destroying the power of the Legisla- 
ture of North Carolina to elect a Senator. The 
very doctrine of Yulee’s case settles it that if 
there was this mistake, it is a mistake which 
prevents Abbott being elected. It was an 
innocent and honest mistake on their part 
if they misconstrued the Constitution, and it 
would not be justice, but flagrant injustice, to 
say that by reason of this mistake into which 
you yourselves, Senators, led them, they have 
lost their votes, and a minority man, who did 
not receive one third of the votes of the Legis- 
lature, is to be seated here as their Senator. 


Then comes the case of Thomas, of Mary- | 


land. The Senate was of opinion that Thomas, 
of Maryland, could not take the test-oath. 
What did they do? He was therefore under 
disability. I defy any man—I do not care if 


Locke would arise from the dead with all his | 


genius for metaphysics, or if old Hobbes could 
stand before us with his power of analysis and 
hair-splitting, I would defy them to show that 
the effect of this test-oath act, if it is constitu: 
tional, is not to create a disability. 
according to the vote of the majority of the 
Senate, Thomas, of Maryland, was under dis- 
ability. What did the Senate do? They would 
not let him take his seat; but did any Senator 
| pretend that the minority man was elected ? 


|| You Republicans had an overwhelming majority || 


‘carce a word said in reply, the unanimous || in the Senate. You were seven, eight, or nine 
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| was void. 


| Bailey’s ineligibility to election. 


| Committee of Elections in the 


of Massachusetts, and therefore his election 
Mark it, there was a case in which 
he was not eligible to election, for unless he 
was an inhabitant of Massachusetts the Consti- 
tution expressly said he should not be elected ; 
for it says that a Representative must be an 
inhabitant of the State from which he is elected 
at the time of the election, and therefore Mr. 
Did anybody 
pretend in that case that the minority man was 


| elected ? 


The residence of Mr. Bailey in this city was 
as notorious as anything could be. He had 
resided, if my memory is correct, twenty-four 
years in the city of Washington, and he was 
elected while his family were still here. re- 
siding in the city of Washington. His absence 
from Massachusetts reached to almost a quar- 
ter of a century, if my memory is not at fault. 
It was as well known in his district as it was 
known that there was such a man as Mr. 
Bailey. Those who voted for him knew it 
perfectly well; and yet did the minority man 
claim the seat, or did anybody pretend that 
the minority man hada rightto the seat? No, 
sir; in those honest days there was no man to 
make such a claim. 

I have already spoken of the cases of Sho- 
ber, of Butler, and of Young. The Senator 
from Illinois who opened this case has re- 
ferred the Senate to the able report of the 
House upon 
Brown's case, | believe it was, in which they 
consider this whole question of the claim of a 
minority man to be elected, and answer by 
irrefutable argument, showing that it is not, 
and never was, the law in this country. 

But it is said in reply to that, that the House 
of Representatives may have one rule for itself 
and we might have avother rule for ourselves. 
It is very true it might so happen; but it would 


| be a very great misfortune, and not at all cred 


itable to the two Houses if it did so happen, 
for on a question that depends on an interpret 
ation of the Constitution, the two Houses ought 


if possible to agree; and above all things ought 


we not to overrule the decision of the House 
when we have drawn the House by our own 
action into making that decision; by our own 
interpretation of the Constitution? The char 
acter of Congress and the certainty of elec- 
tions require that if possible the decisions of 
the two Houses should harmonize. So far 


| they have harmonized perfectly; but this at 


tempt on the part of General Abbo't is an 
attempt to produce discord where iieretofore 
there has been harmony, to have one rule of 
decision in the Senate and another rule of 
decision in the House. 

Now, Mr. President, I desire to say a very 
few words upon the adjudicated cases. I 
affirm with the utmost positiveness that there 
is not a judicial decision of the highest court 
in any State in this Union except the Indiana 
decision that gives the slightest countenance 
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to this claim of a minority man being elected, 


while it has been decided again and again, as | 


[ shall show, notwithstanding the criticism of 
my friend from Wisconsin, that the minority 
man is not elected, although the majority man 
may be under disqualifications. The only two 
decisions in America in favor of the minority 
man are the Indiana decision and the decision 
of an inferior court, a common pleas court of 
the city of Philadelphia, which has been re- 
ferred to, and that pushes the doctrine to its 
necessary logical consequence. ‘There it was 
held by that court that a man who received 
but one vote—mark it—was elected, although 
there were twenty-four cast, I believe 

Mr. CARPENTER. Eleven. 

Mr. THURMAN. They decided that the 
man who received but one vote was elected 
if the jury found that the man who voted for 
him voted by ballot. That is what it comes 
to. Let me ask 





Suppose on the first day when this Legislature 
met, the Senate by itself and the House by 
itself, General Abbott bad received but one 
vote in the Senate and but one vote in the 
House, and the other votes had been scattered 
among other persons, so that no person had a 
majority of the whole in either House, then 
prima facie there would be no election ; that 
is perfectly clear. Now, suppose that all the 
votes that were given for these other persons 
were given to disqualified persons. Take that 
case. Each house meets on the day appointed 
in the act of Congress. The senate proceeds 
to vote, and one man votes for General Abbott, 


a qualified person; tue rest vote for three, | 


four, or five disqualified persons; nobody has 
a majority, and the senate records the fact 
that there is no election pursuant to the act 
of Congress. In the house the same thing 
takes place; so that in the whole Assembly 
General Abbott gets but two votes, one iu the 
senate and one in the house, and all the other 
votes are cast for disqualified persons. The 
next day they meet in joint convention, and 
the entire Assembly unanimously vote for a 
qualified man. In such a case, General Abbott, 


who did not get a vote, would, according to the | 


logic of my friend, be elected. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. THURMAN. Now, | put it to the Sen- 
ate whether that is common-sense or law ? 

Mr. CARPENTER. It is law. 

Mr. THURMAN. The law is said to be the 
perfection of reason. 
of reason, then God help me to unreason. I 
do not want any such reason as that. 

Mr. CARPENTER. In this case. 

Mr. THURMAN. No; nor in any other. 
The Senator is right in conceding what he 
does; he sees where he is driven; and he has 
undoubtedly 

Mr. CARPENTER. 


I went there voluntarily, 





The doctrine of the 


cases being that all votes cast for disqualified | 
candidates are no votes, and that the man, || 


being qualified, who receives the highest num- 
ber of votes cast, even one out of twelve, or 
one out of five hundred, is the only man who 
got the vote, the cases say he is elected. I 
read the cases, and the very case which illus- 
trated the rule. I was not driven to it. I 
went to it as cheerfully as a devotee. 

Mr. THURMAN. I really did not think 
that. I thought he was driven to it by these 
cases in & panic or stampede; that he mis- 
apprehended them and fled from them, and 
was driven into that corner. I never did sup- 
pose that he hugged such a monstrous doctrine 
to his bosom. [Laughter.] 1 had too much 
respect for his inte!lect to suppose that. But 
as there is no disputing about taste, de gustibus 
non est disputandum, if my friend loves these 
cases, so be it; I cannot belp it. 1am only 
sorry that such is the fact. 


the Senator what this wiil | 
come to upon the very doctrine contended for. | 


fl 


I was not driven there. | 


| 








If that is the perfection | 
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Now, in regard to the cases against this doc- 
trine, my friend says they are all obiter dicta. 
They are the opinions of judges sworn to de- 
cide the truth and not to give false opinions 
whether they are obiter or whether they are 
not obiter. But the question of whether a 
thing is obiter dictum or not is a question 
that may arise in a court where the decision 
is authority, but it cannot arise in the Senate, 
for none of these cases are authority. They 
are only the opinions of men learned in 


| the law, and whether the opinion is obiter 


dictum, or whether it was necessary to the 
decision of the case,in either event it is enti- 
tled to weight in the decision of this question. 
Would my triend take me to task if | were to 


| ° , ° 
'read to him from Kent’s Commentaries on 
these questions? 


Why not say that all Kent’s 
Commentaries are obiter dicta? Why not say 
that Coke upon Littleton is obiter dictum ? 
Mr. CARPENTER. My friend will allow 
measingle remark on that point as he does not 
wish to misrepresent me. I was examin- 
ing in this connection the question whether 
the rule was settled in this country as a judicial 
one. All the first part of the Senator’s argu- 
ment here drawing the distinction between 
authority and precedent is a mere question of 
philology between him and me. We under- 
stand thething precisely alike. I do not under- 
stand here that if every decision in England 
and every decision of the Supreme Court of 


| the United States, and the decision of every 


State in the Union was in favor of General 


| Abbott, that that wouid compel the Senate to 


admit him. I was simply trying to show that, 
examining the cases upon judicial principles, 
they did not judically settle the law as they 
were claimed to have done by the Senator 
from lilinois. Now, if we were in a court of 
justice and were inquiring simply what is the 
law in the courts, that is to say, what is the 
rule judicially established, then, of course, it 
would become material to inquire whether a 
certain opinion is a judicial opinion upon 
which the judgment in the case rested, or a 
mere obiter dictum, expressing an opinion on 
the question, the question being of that class 
that decided either way the judgment would 
have been just as it was pronounced. 

Mr. THURMAN. Mr. President, it is suf- 
ficient for me that these are the opinions of 
learned men. As we would read a chapter 
of Coke, or a chapter of Story on the Consti- 
tution, or Rawle, or Kent, or the like, I may 
read the opinion of a judge delivering an 
opinion under the solemnities of an oath and 
from the seat of justice itself, whether it is 
obiter or not obiter; but the truth of it is that 
my friend was never more mistaken in this 
lite than when he calls this obiter. There is 
not one single case in which the opinion was 
obiter. 

Mr. CARPENTER. My friend will allow 
me one remark and I will not interrupt him 
again. I call his attention to this fact, that 
there is not one single case read which would 
not have been decided just as it was decided, 
if the judges had expressed the opinion that 
in case the other man was disqualified the 
minority man should take his place in an elec- 
tion like this by a limited number of electors 
voting viva voce. 

Mr. THURMAN. And that may be said 
of every case that ever was decided by a court 
in which more reasons than one were given 
for,the decision. You may turn it right around. 
Take, for instance, the case from the Sena- 
tor’s own State where we may see the value 
of the Senator’s criticism on that subject: 
The relator and defendant were opposing 
candidates for sheriff of Jefferson county. ‘lhe 
defendant received a majority of the votes, 
and was commissioned. A quo warranto was 
issued to oust him and give the oflice to Off 
on the ground thatthe defendant when elected 
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‘was not, nor hath he ever been, and is 
now, a citizen of the United States,” and thet 
consequently, the votes cast for him - ; 
be disregarded and Off declared elected ould 
What did the court say? The court } 
first, that Smith was ineligible, but in th 
second place, that did not elect OF. | hat . 
the world do you want more than that? |g a. 
a case of obiter? If they held that Smith = 
eligible, you might have said there was no tan 
sity to go any turther. There was no sete 
sity then to decide that the minority man was 
not elected ; but when they decided that Smith 
the commissioned man, was ineligible, the, 


eld, 


h 
they were obliged by the quo warranty nm 
decide whether the relator was entitled to the 


office, and the court held that he was hot 
Was that obiter? They could not decide th, 
case without deciding it; it was the very point 
in the case; it was the very ground sae the 
only ground of the decision, and you call tha 
obiter, and in that case, which is later than 
the State vs. Giles, the court affirmed the 
decision in the State vs. Giles. 

But, again, let us see what the State py, 
Giles was. In that case, which was also g 
quo warranto, Giles was elected sheriff of 
Dane county. His election was contested on 
the ground that he was ineligible, being at and 
having been for some time before his election, 
sheriff of the same county. And the relator 
claimed the office on the ground that the votes 
given for Giles ought not to be counted, 
because under the constitution of Wisconsin g 
man could not be elected to the office of sheriff 
twice in succession. What did the court say? 
The court held, first, that Giles was not ineligi- 
ble; and my friend says that disposes of the 
case, and therefore, that disposing of the case, 
what they said about the relator not being 
elected was obiter. Now, suppose the court 
had turned right around and begun at the 
other end, and said first that, this man being 
ineligible, Dunning, the majority man, is not 
elected. If they had said that the Senator 
might just as well have said that the court was 
under no necessity to decide that Giles was 
eligible, and that all they said about that was 
obiter dictum. That is all there is of it. 
Kither one of these decisions made it unne- 
cessary to decide the other point, for either 
point being decided in favor of the incumbent, 
the quo warranto had to be dismissed, and you 
may just as well say that one point was obiter 
as that the other point was obiter. It is simplya 
case of there being two good reasons, each one 
of them being sufficient, for the judgment; and 
you cannot say in such a case that either one 
was obiter. If either one of them decides the 
case it is not obiter. If either one of a dozen 
points willdecide a case you cannot say that 
any one of them is obiter, for the opinion of 
no poiut which of itself is decisive of the case 
is obiter; and if there area dozen points, each 
one of which would decide the case, there is 
no obiter dictum. 

I have shown what the decision in the Sen- 
ator’s own State was. Now let us look at the 
other cases that are cited in the report of the 
committee: first, the State vs. Anderson, 1 
Coxe. I cite this because it is an old case, 
1795, two years after the Gallatin case in the 
Senate. My friend from Wisconsin said that 
the court in that case only decided that in the 
exercise of their discretion they would not 
turn Anderson out of office. It is not so # 
all. The court delivered a solemn judgment 
in the case, and they never could have come 
to the exercise of that discretion unless they 
had arrived at that judgment. ‘They had to 
come to that judgment before they could ever 
take into consideration the question whether 
they would exercise discretion or not; for! 
Anderson had an indefeasible right te the 
office, then there was no case for the exercisé 
of discretion; and it was only, therefore, by 
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is not frst deciding, solemnly adjudicating, that he || counting those votes for the man for whom ] that case. The judges say there that ‘‘You, the 
| that, had not @ right to the office that the court they were intended, yet in the case laid before | Governor and council of the State, are not the 
hould ald come to the exercise of their discretion. || the judges it had to be assumed that there was || general judges of elections; your duty is 
| o that there was not a particle of obiter || no such person in being, and the judges | purely ministerial, you are confined to a mere 
held, ictus there. What was the case? It was || assumed that all the way through, and in fact || canvass of thereturned votes. Your predeces- 
1 the om Anderson was elected sheriff of Hunter- they had to assume it, otherwise the question } sors exercised that function once for all, and 
hat in ion county; be had not been three years a || before them would have been of no signifi- | when they decided that the people had made an 
that freebolder, and was absolutely disqualified, a || cance at all. | election, and had elected Abel C. Dinslow, that 
h wag statute of 1788 having declared that ‘‘no per- The Governor submitted to the judges the || was all that the Governorand council of Maine 
neces. zon shall hereafter be eligible to the office of || question whether it was competent to throw || can ever say upon that subject. If that man 
neces: sheriff in any county of this State unless he || out the votes for Abel C. Dinslow and to issue || does not hold the office no one else can. They 
n Wag shall be and shall have been an inhabitant || anew commission to such person who is eligi- || rendered a judgment that he was elected, and 
smith, thereof and possessing a freehold estate in his ble to said office as shall appear to have the || to allow you now to go on and reconsider the 
» then own right in fee-simple in the same county for || highest number of votes. There Abel C. Dins | case would make you the general judges of 
to to three years previous to hiselection,’’ showing || low was apparently elected ; there was no such | election. Therefore you cannot do it.’’ That 
to the that the disqualification was absolute against || man inesse, you could hardly conceive a higher | is all there is in that case, as | understand it. 
3 ot, even being elected. What did the court say? || case of a man throwing away his vote than to || Mr. THURMAN. My friend is mistaken 
de the “fleld by the court, that Anderson was disquali- || vote for a nonentity; yet that was the case || about that being all that was involved in the 
Oint fied, but that his election was not void.” The question submitted to the judges was this: || case. So far from that, this is the fact: the 
id the This is the syllabus of the case: ‘‘Can I commission the minority man? Here || judges answered the Governor, you cannot 
Il that “The election of an unqualified person as sheriff || is a dead man running against a living man, |! commission the man whom the electors in- 
than is not ipso facto void; it is only voidable.” and the dead man beat.’’ tended to elect because they did not vote for 
d the Then they say in the opinion: ‘‘ still, how- Mr. CARPENTER. LKither my friend is |} that man; they mistook his name, and voted 
ever, we think that the election was not ipso || mistaken about that case or I am. I under- for Abel C. Dinslow instead of for Abel E. 
te vs, facto void.” The court had to decide that || stand the question submitted to be this: after |} Dinslow, and you cannot correct that error 
‘30 a ‘before they could ever entertain the question || one Governor and council had passed on || which was committed by the canvassers and 
if of ff diseretion which the Senator from Wiscon- || the question, could another Governor and |} by your predecessor in office, and you cannot 
ed on ws says they did in that case. So far from its |} council commission the minority man. 
wand being obiter dictum, it was necessary to the Mr. THURMAN. ! will show that my Mr. CARPENTER. Wiil my friend allow 
=, decision which had to be made before thecourt || friend is entirely mistaken about that, for || me to put one question at that point, and I do 
relator could render the judgment which they ren- || though the court did decide that, they decided || it not for the purpose of putting in a reply to 
Votes dered. This was in New Jersey. 1 have || more than that. his argument, but to see if we cannot get at 
unted, spoken of the Wisconsin case. Now I come Mr. CARPENTER. This was obiter dictum. || an understanding between ourselves. if the 
ree 4 to the State of California, the case of Saun- Mr. THURMAN. You cannot show it is || question had been put by that former Governor 
sheriff ders vs. Haynes. (18 California Reports.) || obiter dictum when the opinion of the judges || and council whether they could commission 
say? There the case was that the man elected was || is asked on the question, and they respond || the man who had the minority of the votes, 
neligi- a United States officer in the State of Cali- || directly to the question. There was a case in || or whether, finding that there was a mistake in 
of the fornia, and upon well-settled principles the || which the nonentity beat the entity. The || the first man’s name, the office was vacant, 
ve, electors were bound to take notice that he || nonentity had the majority, and the Governor || then it would have been proper. But the 
being was that officer when they voted for him. said ‘‘I have issued a commission to this non- |} question was not put by that body ; it was put 
at Mr. CARPENTER. ‘The court held that || entity but he will not take it; he cannot take || by their successors; and the judges say that 
tthe he was not ineligible. it. Can I commission the man in being who || the decision of the former Governor and coun- 
being Mr. THURMAN. That is true, and there || was the next highest on the poll?’’ What did || cil was in fact a judgment, and you cannot 
soe fore my friend says it is obiter dictum. There || the judges say in reply to that? review it; you are bound by that; and if 
— again he is mistaken. ‘They decided against Mr. CARPENTER. Does the Senator || there is no man in existence that has been 
— the relator. They decided that the minority || understand that the Governor who put that || decided to be elected, the function of the 
Pere man in such a case was not elected; and that || question had issued that commission ? Governor and council to decide who was 
=e was sufficient to dispose of the case with- Mr. THURMAN. I will answer the Sena- || elected has been exercised and has passed. 
of it out touching the question of the other man’s || tor’s argument presently. That question was || That is what they say. 
el eligibility or not. So you might just as well || put to the judges whether the Governor could Mr. THURMAN. Here is the error of my 
er turn it around and say that the decision that || commission the man who bad received a mi- || friend; it seems very plausible, and yet he is 
nbent, he was eligible was obiter dictum. There || nority of the votes, there being no such person || entirely mistaken. A judgment in favor of a 
ad you again is a case of two good and sound reasons || in existence as the man for whom the majority || man not in esse is a nullity. If the highest 
obiter given for a judgment either one of which was || voted, and the judges answered in the negative ; court in the nation were to render a judgment 
nplya sufficient, and neither of which, therefore, || he could notdoit. They were furtherasked— || in favor of a man not in esse it would be simply 
sh one was obiter dictum. That case is full to the || and nowI want my friend’s attention—whether || a nullity. bite a Y 
t; and point, and was decided on full argument. the office was vacant, and they answered that Mr. CARPENTER. The fact in that case 
Ao Now I come to the Mainecase, and I believe || it was. How could they decide it was vacant || was that they had made a mistake as to the 
es the it was my friend before me who put the ques- || unless they decided first that the votes for the || middle initial of a man’s name; and in no 
doses tion to the judges, I do not know how many || minority man could not be counted, and there || place but the State of Maine, and never in the 
y 7 Morrills have been Governorsof Maine, but I || being no such man in esse as the majority || State of Maine except in that case of Dinslow, 
- © think my friend has been, and he is the man || man, therefore the oflice was vacant. by a mistaken judgment of the Governor and 
seen who put the question. Mr. MORRILL, of Maine. The Senator |} council, not of the court, has a middle initial 
y each Mr. MORRILL, of Maine. It was my || means to say, I suppose, that there wasnoman || been held to be any part of any man’s 
_* brother. bearing the identical name voted for. name. There was theretore no vote fora man 
‘Jo Mr. THURMAN. What was the case in Mr. THURMAN. Abel C. Dinslow was | not ia ARUN: no we for #: Senaniity ae 
ths 38 Maine Reports? In Maine, like Massa. || voted for. [here was a man whom the elect- | pegion throw away ‘ ie ye e : i ; b 
of the chusetts, the Governors are in the habit || ors intended to elect, whose name was Abel || after the election was close d, — we ga. 
1 of consulting the judges on questions of law. || E. Dinslow, I think, but that could not be | authorities had passed upon it aud had sai¢ 
— Instead of having an attorney general to con- || taken into account because the canvassers had || who was elected, the opinion of the judges 
oo sult, they consult the judges, just exactly as || certified that Abel C. Dinslow was elected and || was that after that function had been once 
. they used to do in England. Tt is a very con- || the previous Governor had issued a commission || exercised it could never be reviewed by the 
= Venient way, because if you get the judges to him, and therefore in the case submitted to || Governor and council or by their successors. 
_= committed on your side, you are sure of being || the judges it had to be assumed there was no || They having decided that one man was elected 
right and can go ahead. We do not think it |} such person in being as the man who had re || at that election, they could not decide that 
ws e exactly right in our country to do that, || ceived a majority of the votes, and the ques- || another man who had another number of votes 
om but they do it in Maine, and so far nobody has |} tion was, first, whether or not the Governor || was elected; they had no revising power. 
ae complained about it. It works well, I have no || could commission the man who received the |} Mr. THURMAN. That is —_ By Kye 
d to oubt; it makes the thing go smooth. The || next highest number of votes. The judges | said in his argument before. My riend has 
a facts of the case were these: a majority of the |} said, ‘‘No, you cannot do that; because in the |} got into a circle, and he cannot see out of it. 
oe Votes at an election in Sagadahock county were || first place you cannot go behind the canvass Here a prior Governor and council had decided 
for if for Abel C. Dinslow for county commissioner. || already made and the commission issued by || that Abel C. preons a son cleanin ne ; 
» the here was nosuch person in being, for although || your predecessor.” || that was the juc gmentw he sree, " 
Levige I think the canvassers of the votes made very Mr. CARPENT ER. Now will my friend al- submitted a anne 0 a ges, — 
re, by great asses of themselves in saying that there || low me one question? en eae daaaaa a | not reverse. It was not a judgment abou 


Was no such person in being, or rather in not 
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Mr. CARPENTER. Certainly it was. There 


Senator from 


were not two men elected at that election, and | 


the Governor and council bad decided that 
Abel C. Dinslow was the one man who was 
elected. If so, certainly the other man was 
not elected. Now, when they found out that 
that was a mistaken decision, the new Gov- 
ernor and council asked the judges, ‘‘Can we 
correct that blunder?’’ They say, ‘* No; be- 
cause you are not the general judges of elec- 
tions; the duty of the Governor and council 
is purely ministerial.’’ 

Mr. THURMAN. My friend has just exactly 
said the same thing over again. The judgment 
was, that they could not correet—— 

Mr. CARPENTER. 
Governor and council holding that Abel C. 
Dinslow had been elected. 

Mr. THURMAN. That is just what I did 
say. 

Mr. CARPENTER. 
other man was not. 

Mr. THURMAN. 
ator’s argument. 
answer. 


That is exactly the Sen- 
That is what I am going to 
The judgment that the judges said 
could not be reviewed was a judgment that 


is vacant.’ The decision that the office was | 
vacant necessarily decided that the minority 
man was not elected, because if there was no 
such person as Abel C. Dinslow, and the votes 


| given for him were to be rejected, then the 


If he was elected, the | 


Abel C. Dinslow was elected when there was | 


no such man ashe. There was no question, 


they had no right to look whether there was a | 
man named Abel C, Dinslow or Abel E. Dins- 


low. There the judgment said Abel C. Dins- 
low is elected. if there was no such person 
in esse it is the same as if the court rendered 
judgment in favor of a man who did not exist, 
and that judgment is simply a nullity. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Now, to prove what 
the Senator wants he must also go a little 
further and say that if the court renders a 
judgment in favor of a plaintiff and it turns 
out that the plaintiff is dead, that is a legal 
udgment in favor of the defendant. 

Mr. THURMAN. No, no; that is exactly 
what my friend comes to. That is precisely 
what he wants us to cometo. That was ex- 


actly the question that the Governor submitted. 


to the judges. They said, ‘*Here is judgment 
for this plaintiff, Abel C. Dinslow; but there 
is no such man, but you cannot give the com- 
mission to the defendant.”’ 

Mr. CARPENTER. That is to say, as 
Abel C. Dinslow, the man you say was elected, 
is dead, therefore the other man is elected. 

Mr. THURMAN. If my friend will not 
interrupt me I will dispose of this matter, for 
it is not of sufficient consequence to take up 
the time of the Senate about. If he will hear 
me for a few minutes on this subject, I think 
if I do not satisfy him I will satisfy the Senate 
as to what I understand to be the case. The 
judgment of the former Governor and coun- 
cil was that Abel C. Dinslow was elected. 


The judges of whom this opinion was asked | 
by the succeeding Governor said that it was | 
not in the power of the succeeding Governor 


to review that decision. Thatis true. Then 


came the question there is no man to take the | 


commission, for there is no such man as Abel 
C. Dinslow. That is a fact, but that is a fact 
unknown to the Governor and council who 
decided that Abel C. Dinslow was elected. 
They thought there was such a man,and they, 
thinking there was such a man, certified that 
he was elected and the Governor issued a 
commission to him, but it is found that there 
is no such man. Now he says to them, ‘* Can 
I correct that by issuing a commission to the 
minority man? If 1 cannot do that, is the 
office vacant ?’’ They said to him, ‘*You cannot 
correct that error and issue a commission to 
the minority man.’’ Why, then, did they not 
follow out their judgment and say the thing 
must stand as it is on the judgment in favor 
of Abel C. Dinslow, and you cannot take 
notice that there is no such man? Did they 
say that? No, sir; but they said, ** You do take 
notice that there is no such man, and the office 














minority man was elected. 

Mr. CARPENTER. My friend will allow 
me once more, and then | will promise not to 
interrupt him again. Suppose that case put 
to the judges had been this: that Abel C. 
Dinslow had received five hundred votes, that 
John Smith had received four thousand votes, 
but that by a mistake the Governor and coun- 
cil had decided in favor of Dinslow and issued 


|| a certificate. It then turned out that he was 
The judgment of the | 


not in existence. The question then would 
be submitted to the judges, *‘ Can hecommis- 
sion the man who had tour thousand votes ?’’ 
The judges say, *‘No; the Governor and 


| council have settled the question who was 


elected at that election, and you cannot re- 
view it; the office is vacant.’’ That is the 


|| logic of it. 


Mr. THURMAN. The office was not va- 


| cant unless you take notice that there was no 


such person in esse. But if you could take 
notice that there was no such person in esse in 
order to decide that the office was vacant, you 
might take notice of it to seat the minority 
man if there was any law for seating him. But 
1 am taking up too much time on this sub- 
ject. 

Here then, Mr. President, are the decisions. 
But one American decision has been shown in 


| favor of the seating of a minority man by a 


supreme court ofa State, and that is the decision 
in Indiana. I ought to have alluded to the 
decision in the supreme court of Pennsylvania, 
which the Senator said was a decision really 
on his side. Nothing could be clearer than 
that it is not so.” What is it that the Senator 
reads from Judge Strong’s opinion that he thinks 
makes in his favor? It is this: 

** Besides, a man who votes for a person with knowl- 
edge that the person is incompetent to hold the office, 
and that his vote cannot, therefore, be effective, that 
it will be thrown away, may very properly be con- 
sidered as intending to vote a blank, or throw away 
his vote.” 

That clause is relied on after the express 
decision that the minority man is not elected 
because of the disqualification of the majority 
man. What is it that the judge says? He is 
speaking of a case in which an elector knows 
that his vote cannot be counted—knows that 
it will be thrown away. ‘Thatis the language. 
Now, did the members of the General Assem- 
bly of North Carolina know that their votes 
would not be counted? Did they know they 
would be thrown away? Have [ not shown 
conclusively that they had every reason to 
believe that their votes would be counted ; 
that they would not be thrown away? So that 
this sentence, read from Judge Strong’s opin- 
ion, gives no support whatever to the claim 
of Mr. Abbott, but the opinion itself stands 
unshaken and impregnable that the disquali- 
fication of the majority man does not elect the 
minority man. Here, then, you have upon 
the judicial decisions Maine, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, and California, all 
on one side, and but one single decision, that in 
Indiana, upon the other. How can there, then, 
be any doubt about how the weight of judicial 
authority is in the United States? But, as I 
said before, really that has very little to do 
with the case, because this is to be decided by 
congressional law and congressional prece- 
dents upon the interpretation te be given to 
the fourteenth anveinath and vne construc- 
tion that Congress has placed upon it. 

Mr. President, a few remarks upon one 
other point and then I will have done. These 
interruptions have taken up so much of my 
time that I have spoken longer than I in- 
tended. 

My other point is that nothing is clearer 
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than that the act regulating the election of 
Senators is totally repugnant to the ides -; 
a minority man being elected. Nothin, - 
clearer to my mind than that proposition ee 
if this case stood upon this act alone it 
be quite sufficient to defeat the claim of Ml 
Abbott. Let us see if it is not a com 7 
answer to his claim. What, according ae 
act, is the Legislature to do? The core 
are to meet on a certain Tuesday Separat I 
> : 4 ely 
Each house is to vote for a Senator. Ther 
what does the act provide? That the nam, 
of the person receiving a majority of Votes i. 
each house shall be eutered upon the journs 
of that house. ‘That is what jt requires, 
There is no authority given to the house 
scrutinize the qualifications of any may wi, 
is voted for. There is no time to do any eyo), 
thing as that. Suppose it had been questioned 
there whether or not Vance was really diggys! 
ified, or whether the members who voted fo, 
him knew that he was disqualified, there w,. 
no tribunal to try that question; there ‘ 
no time given to try it by this act, but the ao: 
is imperative, the name of the person receiy. 
ing a majority of the votes shail be entered 
upon the journal of that house. Then what 
follows? If no person has received a majority 
of the votes; then an entry to that effect js tp 
be made on the journal of the house. There 
is no requisition to record how many yotes 
were given for A B, how many for C D, how 
many for E F. ; 

There is no necessity to record even how 
many votes were given for the man who re- 
ceived the majority in case a majority were 
cast for a single individual; simply the fact is 
to be recorded that A B received 2 majority 
of all the votes. No ballot is required to be 
counted, no entry of the vote is required to be 
made. Of course there is no time to serutin- 
ize, nO Opportunity to scrutinize whether the 
person who is voted for is disqualified or not, 
The statute is mandatory to enter his name 
who has received the majority of the votes— 
the name of the person, says the statute—to 
enter his name on the journal as the man who 
has received the majority of the votes. Then 
what is to be done? 

Then they are to meet in joint convention 
the next day, for what purpose? First to ascer 
tain whether the same person has been named 
by a majority of each house. For that pur- 
pose the journals are to be inspected. [he 
journal of the senate is laid before the joint 
convention, and it reads that on this day the 
senate proceeded to elect viva voce a Sena 
tor of the United States, and A B receiveda 
majority of all the votes cast. ‘That is wha 
the senate journal says. The house journal is 
then produced and read, and it says that on 
that Tuesday the house met, a quorum being 
present, and proceeded to vote viva voce tor 
a Senator in Congress, and that A B had 
received a majority of the votes cast. * 

What, then, are they to do? Simply to verily 
that fact that the same man had received a 
majority of each branch, and to declare him 
elected, and then the Governor is to cer'l!y 
the fact to the President of the Senate. That 
is what the act requires. Now you see atone? 
that this act necessarily requires that the vole 
for the person shall be counted, that there 's 
no power to throw away the vote given fcr 
anybody on the ground that that person was 4 
disqualified person; there is no provision lor 
doing any such thing as that; and therefore 
it necessarily follows, if this claim of Mr. 
Abbott is true, that in every such case the 
Legislature can make no correction of the 
error, but it is to come to the Senate upon 4 
contest, and has to be corrected here alter 
the commission has been issued to the perso® 
apparently elected. 

You thus see that it is impossible to execute 
this statute at all upon the theory of Abbot. 
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Does Abbott come here with the journal show- | 
ceived a majority of the votes? 
Yet the statute requires that as a muni- | 
f || argument upon dry questions of law. 
‘ournal of the senate of North Carolina? |, 


ing that he re 


No. 


nt of his title. Is there any such thing on 
me : 


Ks Any such thing on the journal of the 
neni ‘Of representatives? No. Any such 
shi he journal of the joint conven- 
‘ion? No. In his case not one requisite of 
this statute has been complied with. Any 
commission issued to him by the Governor? 


thing upon ¢ 


No. Any certificate to the President of the | 
oie Y Then not | 


Senate that he was elected? No. 
one single muniment of title which the statute 
requires exists in his favor, and it cannot exist 
i» his favor under this act, because this act 
never contemplated the election of a minority 
man. If this act had contemplated the elec- 
“jon of a minority man, provision would have 
heen made for it. It contemplated no such 


thing, 


cau be elected. 
fore, that if this case stood upon the statute 
regulating the election of Senators alone, it 
would be entirely conclusive of the case. I 
never have seen anything in my life that 
seemed to me a more satisfactory demon- 
stration than this. 

Then, Mr. President, on every ground on 
which you can place the case—upon the Con- 
stitution, the interpretation of it given by 
Congress, upon the weight of American judi- 


cial decision, upon the doctrine that lies at | 


the foundation of republican institutions, that 
a majority shall govern, upon the act of Con- 
gress regulating the election of Senators, upon 
each and all of these grounds this claim is 
found to have no validity whatsoever. 

| thank the Senators who have been kind 
enough to listen to me for their attention. I 
regret that there were not more of them, 
and [leave the case for the decision of the 
Senate. 


North Carolina Senatorship. 


SPEECH OF HON. M. H. CARPENTER, 
OF WISCONSIN, 
Ixy rae SENATE OF THE UNITED StaTEs, 
April 12, 1872. 

The Senate having under consideration the reso- 
lution reported by the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections relative to the claim of Joseph C. Abbott 
to a seat in the Senate from the State of North 
Carolina— 

Mr. CARPENTER said: 

Mr. Presipent: Nothing can be more agree- 
able to a lawyer than to discuss a complicated 
legal es before a judicial court, where 
the judges are compelled to listen with patient 
mien and fixed attention to the various pro- 
positions and details of propositions, connected 
like the links of a chain, and constituting an 
argument. A law argument must be dry, and 
is generally uninteresting, except to the pro- 
fessional mind. It can only be comprehended 
by close attention, because if a single step in 
the process be lost the whole connection is 
broken. 

Eloquence has its own opportunities. The 
flagging fortitude of a nation may be revived, 
the cooling patriotism of a people may be 
warmed, and great national catastrophes may 
be averted by harangues and appeals. And 
oratory, on occasions, draws upon poetry and 
‘axes all the fine arts for illustration and orna- 
ment. But a law argument, to quote from 

t. Wirt, should not be adorned from the 
millinery of the fancy, should not be decked 
with flounces and furbelows, but should be 
Presented ‘‘ as naked as asleeping Venus.’’ In 
such an argument embellishment is not orna- 
ment. Hence, the argument of a mere legal 
question in this body is a difficult and thank- 





and it is utterly impossible to execute | 
the act upon the theory that a minority man | 
It does seem to me, there- | 


| 
| 
| 











North Carolina Senatorship—Mr. Carpenter. 


less task. Weareso driven with employments, 
so engrossed with cares, that jt is next to im- 
possible for any Senator to listen toa long 


We are to consider to-day simply a question 
of law, and nothing but a sense of duty can 
imprison the Senate long enough to hear all 
the points and weigh all the considerations 
that should enterinto our judgment. And yet 
the importance of the case before us for our 
decision to-day, a case which will serve as a pre- 
cedent for all the future, ought to induce Sen- 
ators to make it an exception, and they who 
must decide it by their votes ought to give a 
patient hearing to all the reasoning upon which 
the judgment should rest ; though I very much 
regret that the management of this side of 
the case has not fallen to some abler Senator. 
Nevertheless, as the duty is cast upon me, I 
shall not shrink from its performance. 

The Constitution of the United States de- 
clares that ‘‘ each House shall be the judge 
of the election returns and qualifications of 
its own members.’’ ‘*The judge.” 
brief phrase is very significant. We are to 
pass on this question as other judges would 
pass upon it. We are not here to-day to make 


the law ; we are not here to inquire what it | 
what the law | 


would be desirable to have; 
ought to be; we are not considering any ques- 
tion of public policy ; we are not looking to 
the interest of any party; we are not to 
inquire what will be the effect upon the coun- 


| try of a decision of this question one way or 
the other ; but we are here exercising this con- 
| stitutional function to judge of the claim of 


Joseph C. Abbott to a seat in this body. This 
to-day is a court, and this is our consultation: 
room, and we are here to mature our opinions 
and pronounce our judgment. 


Discussions inacourt of law often lead to the || 


wildest excitement and intensity of feeling, 
but the disputants are fortunately relieved from 
the necessity of passing upon the question to 
be decided. They may press one side or the 
other of an argument, no matter to what ex- 
tent or extreme. ‘The tribunal that is to decide 
it is not inflamed by the debate; its members 
have taken no part in it, and by the exercise 
of cool judgment the court passes upon the 
questions involved. But here weare not only 
presenting different views on this question, but 
wearetodecideit. Weare judges; not lawyers, 
not partisans, not politicians, but judges; and 


the only object isto communicate to each other | 
our respective views with that deference which | 


in a judicial consultation-room always is, and 
in this place should be, extended to conflicting 
opinions. 

With this estimate of the duty before us, 
Mr. President, you may well conceive that L 
was surprised, not to say astonished, at the 
remarks submitted to the Senate by my hon- 


orable friend from Illinois [Mr. Locan] yes- || 


terday. I shall take care not to imitate him 
in some particulars. I shall take care not to 
pronounce his argument ridiculous, nonsensi- 
cal, absurd, or revolutionary. 1 shall not 
attempt to perpetrate any joke at his expense 
for the benefit of the galleries. I shall treat 
his argument with perfect respect. But, believ- 


ing it to be entirely unsound, I shall try to | 


demonstrate its errors, but | shall do so with 
perfect respect to him and to his opinions. 


We are here, I have said, sitting judicially 
upon this question; we are judges to-day. And | 
A great lawyer, now | 


what should a judge be? 
in hig grave, has sketched the character of a 
jadge in the following beautiful language, and 
it cannot be repeated too often: 


“ He shall know nothing about the parties, every- 
thing about the case. He shull do everything for 
justice; nothing for himself; nothing for his friend ; 
nothing for his patron; nothing for his sovereign. 
If on one side is the executive power and the Legis- 
lature and the people—the sources of his honors, the 
givers of his daily bread—and on the other an jndi- 


That | 
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vidual nameless and odious, his eye is to see neither, 
great nor small; attending only tothe * trepidations 
of the balance.’ If a law is passed by a unanimous 
Legislature, clamored jor by the general voice of 
the public, and a cause is before him on it, in whieh 
the whole community is on one side and an individ- 
ual nameless or odious on the other, and he believes 
it to be against the Constitution, he must so declare 
it, orthere is no judge. If Athens comes there to 
demand that the cup of hemlock be put to the lips 
of the wisest of men; and he believes that he has 
not corrupted the youth, nor omitted to worship the 
gods of the city, nor introduced new divinities of his 
own, he must deliver him, although the thunder 
light on the unterrified brow.”’ 

I can well understand, Mr. President, that 
looking simply to the interests of the Republi- 
can party, it might be as well not to seat Mr. 
Abbott. I can understand how clamor and 
noise might be raised through the country, and 
how our opponents in the next campaign 
might perhaps take advantage of it to make 

| the people believe we had been disregarding 
| the Constitution and laws of the land; because 
| the right of Mr. Abbott dependsupon abstruse 
| questions which are not capable of popular 
explanation and cannot be discussed at length 
onthe stump. But, Mr. President, we have no 
more right to consider the interests of our own 
party in his respect than we have to reject a 
Democrat who comes here duly elected, and 
put a Republican in the seat, because it would 
| be desirable to swell our majority. We are to 
| **judge’’ this case, we are to pass upon it by 
|| the exercise of our honest judgment and opin- 
| ion, without fear, without partiality, without 


| and looking only to the ‘trepidation of the 
| balance.”’ 
| My honorable friend concluded his very able 
| speech yesterday by declaring that he always 
bowed to the people; he said that he always 
| did, and he trusted he always should. I trust 
not. In his legislative capacity he wiil; be- 
|| Cause as @ politician he represents the people, 
|| and is bound to execute their will and bas 
| their voice. But when he comes upon the 
|| bench, when he sits im this body to judge a 
| case either asa member of a court of impeach- 
|| ment, or to try the legal question here involved, 
| namely, the claim and legal right of Mr. Ab- 
bott to a seat here, the voice ot the people of 
Illinois has no more to do with the question 
than the whistling of the wind. It is immate- 
rial what his constituents desire; the question 
| is, what is the law? And if he disregards bis 
|| own convictions and bows to the popular will, 
| he degrades his office, he draggles his robes in 
the dust, and comes short of the duties which 
|| the Constitution imposes upon him. I know 
my friend would not doit. I know there is 
not a man in the Republic that, placed on the 
bench, would stand up with more firmness 
and integrity against outside pressure and 
|| popular clamor in rendering a judicial judg- 
| ment. 
| Mr. LOGAN. Will the Senator allow me 
1 right there? Ihad no reference to the people 
} ot illinois, or anybody else, except the people 
i 





of North Carolina. 1 meant that I must bow 
| to the will of that people as expressed in their 
| Legislature. 
‘| Mr. CARPENTER. Very well; that merely 
'| changes the venue, as we say in court. The 
| Senator certainly is under no more obligation 
|| to bow to the people of North Carolina than 
|| he is to the people of Illinois. I put the case 
| for him on the strongest ground it can be put. 
If he is bound to bow to anybody it is cer- 
tainly to his own constituents, and not to the 
|| people of North Carolina. But, Mr. Presi- 
| dent, what may this moment happen to be the 
popular sentiment of North Carolina is no 
|| more important than what may bappen to be 
| the sentiment in Canada on this question. 
If that Legislature legally conferred on Mr. 
Abbott a right to his seat, can we unseat bim 
because the people of North Carolina do not 
|| now wish him to occupy the place? No more 
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for that reason than we could to satisfy the || 
will and pleasure of the people of Illinois or 1] 
Wisconsin, or any other part of the country. || 


Now, to repeat, we are not here to day to | 
serve anything but law and our consciences. | 
[7 the law entitles this man to his seat, we are 
degraded, dishonored men if we do not give it | 
to him, even though it were certain that a | 
storm of popular indignation would drive us 
from these seats forever. 

Now, Mr. President, I come to examine 
exactly what this case is. The difficulty in 
arguing such a question in such a place is to | 
eliminate its immaterial circumstances, and 
hold up to the mind only those essential ele- 
ments upon which it must be decided. There 
are many collateral propositions ; there are 
many interesting considerations that taken | 
into account would only tend to confuse the | 
mind and to turn the attention away from the 
points upon which the judgment must rest. 
The case is this: 

‘That, on the second Tuesday of November, 1870, 
the day prescribed by law, the two houses of the | 
Legislature of North Carolina proceeded to the 
election of a Senator from that State for the term 


of six years, commencing on the 4th day of March, 
1871, with the following results: 


In the house of representatives: Votes 
Zebulon B. Vance received... ..............sscsesscosces 63 
Joseph C. Abbott received................cc0.scscceceees 32 
SRINRDOND «sacs ctachahbdtcuitncundbetsaadedealiadmaniia 10 

NEN URUIIINIITE = Oo wiccenaellanueanbnsearamenteiaeiel 105 

In the senate: : 
Zebulon L. Vance received............... sete ideation 32 
Joseph C. Abbott received..............cccccccccssesesces 11 
EID ccndd ebbistddierenvcenthsves cavesciseukbeondtteendouses 5 

IR NT ONONE in. csc cerasesienseveiieaetecsvenhe 48 

“That the number of members present at the 


time and so voting constituted a quorum of each 
house of the Legislature.” 


lam reading from the report of the major- 
ity of the committee : 


“The constitution of North Carolina providing 
that ‘neither house shall proceed upon public bus- 
iness unless a majority of all the members are actu- 
ally present,’ the numbers so present amounting to 
a majority of all the members. 

On the following day the two houses, in the usual 
form, declared that Vance had received a majority 
of the votes cust in both bouses, and that he was duly 
elected as such Senator for said term of six years, 
commencing on the 4th day of March, 1871. 

“jt is also further in evidence that said Vance was 
not on said second Tuesday of November, 1870, and 
at no time since has been, qualified to serve as such 
Senator, owing to disability imposed by the four- 
teenth article of amendment of the Constitution.”’ 


i continue reading from the majority report : 


“It is averred that the members of the Legiela- 
ture of North Carolina so voting for Vance, at the 
time their votes were cast, had notice of the ineligi- 
bility of Vance, but no evidence on this point has been 
presented to the committee, the memorialist relying | 


upon the assumption that this was a matter of public 
notoriety.” 


North Carolina Senatorship—Mr. 


|| that I was at Raleigh while the election for United 


|} ment to the Constitution of the United States; that 





That is a misapprehension of the facts which 
it is my duty to correct. Of course the Sen- 
ator who drew that report was utterly inca- 
pable of intentionally misstating any fact, 
and I suppose that statement was made through 
mere inadvertence. I send tothe Clerk to be 
read the affidavits which were before that 
committee upon that particular point. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Aprit 5, 1871, 

This is to certify that I was duly elected as a 
member of the senatorial branch of the General 
Assembly of North Carolina on the first Thursday 
ot August, 1870, for the twenty-first senatorial dis- | 
triet, composed of the counties of Granville and 
Pearson, was duly qualified and took my seat on the 
third Monday of November of the same year, and | 
continued to hold the same until the latter part of 
January, 1870, when my seat was vacated by a vote 
of the Democrats in the senate, and a Democrat | 
scated in my place. 

During the time when I held my seat as afore- 
erid, the election of United States Senator was 
held and Lon. Z. B. Vance was declared elected, 
having received a majerity of all the votes cast | 
by said General Assembly, and Hon. Joseph C. 
Abbott received the next highest vote cast for Sen- 
ator ng aferesaid. Before said_eleetion for Senator 
was held, it was known that Hon. Z. B. Vance was 


under political disabilities from the fourteenth 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States. | 
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And I heard one Democrat, a member of the house | 
of representatives of said General Assembly, 
namely, Jordan, of Pearson county, say that he 
voted for said Vance as Senator aforesaid, because 
he, the said Vance, was barred by the Howard 


amendment. 
ROBERT W. LASSIFER, 
Of Oxford, Granville county, North Carolina, 


I, Pinkney Rollins, of Asheville, Buncombe | 
county, North Carolina, depose and say, that I was, 
atthe regular election held in North Carolina on 
| the4th day of August. 1870, elected a member of the | 
Legislature from the county of Madison; that I took 
my seat as such member November 21, 1870, and held | 
it until the 29th of November, following, when I 
was unseated for alleged frauds in the election; 


| States Senator was pending and mingled freely with 
the members of both houses; that I know from my 
| own personal knowledge that it was perfectly well 
known to all the members that Zebulon B. Vance | 
was under disabilities from the fourteenth amend- 


it was a general sentiment among the Democratic 
or Conservative members of said body that they 
would elect Vance Senator notwithstanding his dis- 
abilities ; and I further declare that on one occasion 
I was present with several of the members of the 
Legislature, and thatthey said ** We vote for Vance | 
because his disabilities have not been removed; we 
have eaten dirt long enough;” and I further say 
that the question of electing a man whose disabil- 
ities had not been removed was discussed in the 
Democratic or Conservative papers for about two 
months prior to the election for United States Sen- 
ator, andthat it was a matter of common notori- 
ety that Governor Vance’s disabilities were not 
removed. 

W. P. Welch, Democratic member of the Legisla- 
ture from the county of Haywood, on the floor of 
the house of representatives, previousto the vote 
for Senator, did publicly declare that said Vance 
was under disabilities from the fourteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States, and 
that he voted for him because he was the nomina- 
tion of the caucus, and under protest. 


PINKNEY ROLLINS. 








Sworn to before me, this 4th day of March, A.D.1871. 
[L. s.]} JOSEPH T. K. PLANT, J. P. 


To whom it may concern: 


We the undersigned, members of the General 
Assembly of North Carolina, duly elected on the 
first Thursday in August, in the year 1870, do hereby 
certify that the ineligibility of Zebulon B. Vance to 
hold the office of United States Senator by reason 
of the restrictions of the fourteenth article of 
the United States Constitution, was a fact of gen- 
eral publicity and notoriety at the time of the sen- 
atorial election, and was urged by many members 
of his own political party, publicly and privately, 
as a reason why he should not receive their nomin- 


ation and support. 

ABIAL W. FISTTER, 
SAMUEL C. BARNETT, 
GEORGE Z. FRENCH, 
R. F. LEAMAN, 
JAMES M. JUSTICE, 
GEORGE W. PRICE, Sr., 
J.T. HARRIS. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me, the 23d day of 


March, 1871. 
W.G. BAGLEY, Clerk. 
By L. G. BAGLEY, Deputy. 


In addition to the foregoing affidavit, we further 
state that Mr. Welch, member of house of represent- 
atives from Haywood county, in voting for Mr, 
Vance for United States Senator, desired his protest 
entered on the journal against the action of those 
who nominated and supported a man who was ineli- 
gris to take his seat, as was the case with Mr. 

Jance, as every one knew. 
ABIAL W. FISHER, 
Member of House Representatives. 
GEORGE Z. FRENCH, 


Member of House Representatives. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me, this 23d day 


of March, 1871. WILLIAM H. BAGLEY, 
Clerk Supreme Court. 
Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. Ransom, who has 
since been elected by the Legislature of North 
Carolina, and | suppose is entitled to this seat 
if Mr. Abbott is not, was also examined at 
considerable length before the committee, and 
his examination was reduced to writing by the 
clerk of that committee, a short-hand writer. 
Upon my request the clerk: has furnished me 
from his minutes the question which 1 put to 
Mr. Ransom upon that subject and his answer 
to it. He was speaking of the Legislature that 
elected Mr. Vance, and | put this question: 


‘Is there any doubt that Vance’s disqualification 
was known to all of them?’”’ 


{L. s.} 


{L. 8.] 





Carpenter. 
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He answered: 


“* No question at all; it was well know 
no question that Governor V 
was well known to all.”’ 


Mr. THURMAN. I submit to the Sey 
that if he reads that, which is undoubted 
true, he ought to read the whole statement y 

Mr. CARPENTER. That isthe whole. 
ment on that point. Mr. Ransom, who = 
tainly exhibits the manners and sentiment 
of a gentleman, frankly admitted thar then 
was no doubt that the disqualification of Wome 
was well known to every member of the Le - 
lature who voted for him. - 

Mr. THURMAN. But he ought to reag 
what was said further. General Ransom siaiej 
that it was the universal opinion expressed 
that there couid be no doubt in the world 
about it, that his disabilities would be re- 
moved, 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Do I understand that 
there is no question of fact that his disa 
was then known? 

Mr. THURMAN. Certainly not; but they 
thought his disabilities would be removed, 

Mr. CARPENTER, I am now simply shoy. 
ing that those who voted for Vance knew he 
was disqualified, and I have read the evidence 
which proves it. 

Mr. THURMAN. Whether these affidavits 
are entitled to be called evidence, I do not 
know; I place no reliance on them; but from 
the first in the committee the fact was known, 
and nobody ever made a question about it, 

Mr. CARPENTER. I was not willing to 
let this matter rest on the allegation of public 
notoriety, for 1 think there is an important 
point depending on that very question. In 
this case knowledge of disqualification did 
not rest on public notoriety. It was brought 
home to the actual knowledge of every mem- 
ber of that Legislature, and I think that an 
important fact in this case; and although the 
examination of Mr. Ransom was very pro- 
tracted, this is all he said as to the precise 
question to which I am now directing the 
attention of the Senate. 

Mr. THURMAN. I beg the Senator's par- 
don. Mr. Ransom made a long statement, and 
Mr. Abbott agreed that it might go into the 
record. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Let. me interrupt my 
friend. What I say is this: that upon the pre: 
cise question, wheiher they knew he was dis- 
qualitied, he says nothing that contradicts what 
| have read. He says they did know of that 
disqualification; that all of them knew of it. 

Mr. THURMAN. I have not controverted 
that at all; but what I say is that you ought 
not to take a part of his statement without the 
whole; and the whole of his statement shows 
conclusively that so far from intending to 
throw away their votes by voting for Vance, 
so far from voting in 4 contumacious spirit, 
they voted with the firmest assurance tbat bis 
disabilities would be removed, and every man 
of them expected that he would be allowed to 
take his seat. ' 

Mr. CARPENTER. I am rather gratified 
to see the anxiety of my friend from Ohio not 
to permit me to dwell for a single moment 
upon this fatal fact, without suggesting somé 
reply. There are a great many other facts in 
this case which I shall come to speak of, among 
them that to which the Senator has now 6 
luded. He was not willing to let the mind of 
the Senate rest fora moment upon that one 
fact. in this case without suggesiing what. be 
intended to suggest somewhere else in the case 
asa sufficient reply to it. Lam not saying 
that the members of that Legislature did not 
know other things, or hope other things, but I 
am now merely calling the attention of the 
Senate to what my honorable friend from Obio 
admits, that. whatever else they did know oF 
did not know, they did know this, that Vance 
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-analified and could not claim a seat 
re te righ of the election they pretended 
to confer upon him. ; 

Mr, President, the Senator is a lawyer; he 
-. good lawyer; and he knows that no man 
oe the same moment and in the same 
 dand present both sides of a case. If I 
a, et accord full justice to the gentleman’s 
°. + before I get through, I am not the 

n I take myself to be. I am now dwell- 
ue however, upon & fact which of itself is 
ahah. and which I wish to have under- 
= itself, and then we shall see what 
stood by itselt, . 
can be said to lessen its force. ; 

Zo, then, Mr. President, by the testimony 
before the committee, by the frank declara- 
tion of General Ransom before the commit- 
tee, and here by the admission of the Senator 
from Ohio, it is established that it was well 
known to every member of that Legislature 
who voted for Vance that he was ineligible, 
disqualified under the fourteenth amendment. 
And I desire the Senate to bear this great 
fct constantly in mind while we proceed to 
consider the other facts of this case. I shall 
assume that there is no longer any controversy 
on this point. 

Mr. |HURMAN. There never has been. 

Mr. CARPENTER. ‘The report certainly 
controverted that fact, or I should not have 
alluded to it. Mr. President, if the Senate 
will now bear in mind the precise attitude of 
the case, it will be a sufficient answer to three 
fourths of the argument of my friend from 
lilinois, and to every case that he read from 
the books. And, at the risk of being tedious, 
for I have not the slightest desire to make a 
speech to-day, my only desire is to have this 
case understood by the Senate, if I can, I 
repeat that the precise case then is this: the 
Legislature of North Carolina on the day fixed 
by law, having a quorum present in both 
houses, were qualified under and required by 
the Constitution and the laws to elect a Sen- 
ator. They proceeded to perform that duty, 
with this result, that the majority of votes 
were cast for Vance and the minority for 
Abbott, with some scattering, and that every 
man who rose in his place and voted for Vance 
knew that he was prohibited by the fourteenth 
amendment from sitting in this body. 

Now, Mr. President, the only question re- 
maining is, what was the legal effect of what 
was done by the two houses on that day? My 
honorable friend from Illinois yesterday read 
the statute—I shall examine it particularly 
hereafter—and he says that the Legislature 
were required to cast their votes for ‘‘ a per- 
son” for Senator. He asks, ‘‘Is not Mr. Vance 
aperson?’’ The statute does not say they shall 
cast their votes for an eligible person. Why, 
Mr. President, the fourteenth article of amend- 
ment isin that act of Congress and forms a part 
of it as much as though it were copied verbatim 
into the act. The whole Constitution from 
beginning to end is in every act of Congress, 
and has the same effect upon it, both in regard 
wits construction and effect, as though it were 
copied into the body of every bill we pass. 

When these men acted, being under the con- 
stitutional obligation of voting for a person as 
Senator of the United States, were they not 
under obligation to vote for a person who was 
constitutionally eligible to a seat in the Senate? 

id not every man who rose in his place and 
Voted for Vance cast a vote against the Con- 
situuon? Is there any escape from this? Did 
hot every man of them know that he was vio- 
lating the Constitution of the United States 
when he voted for a man that the Constitu- 
tion of the United States said should not be a 

nator ? 

Now, the question is, what is the effect of 
those votes cast for Vance? My honorable 


point 


friend said yesterday that it was perfectly ab- 


to say that you could count this whole 





number of one hundred and five men in the 
house present so as to make a quorum, and 
yet consider their votes void so as to elect 
Mr. Abbott. That is one of those specious 
propositions that, uttered in a town meeting 
on the Rocky mountains, would alarm me 
nearly to death, fot I should not know ex- 
actly how to meet it; for how the thing might 
strike such a crowd I should not be able to 
conjecture; but here in this body it deserves 
only a passing notice. The capacity of that 
Legislature to elect a Senator is one thing; 
whether they did elect a Senator is another 
and a totally different thing. If a quorum 
were there in each house on that day, there is 
no doubt the houses were competent to elect 
a Senator. You therefore properly count all 
the members to establish the competency of 
the Legislature to elect. The presence of a 
majority in each house is all that is necessary 
to establish the competency of the houses to 
elect, because the constitution of North Caro- 
lina provides that no public business shall be 
proceeded with unless a majority of all the 
members-elect shall be actually present; not 
present and voting, but actually present. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. If the Senator will per- 
mit me, I have the constitution of North Car- 
olina in my hand, and [ will read that section 
in connection with what he says: 

“Sec. 2. The senate and house of representatives 
shall meet annnally on the third Monday in Novem- 
ber, and when assembled shall be denominated the 
General Assembly. Andneither house shall proceed 
upon public business unless a majority of all the 
members are actually present.” 

I have looked through all the rest of that 
article about the legislative department, and 
that appears to be the only thing that is said 
touching what we ordinarily call a quorum. 

Mr. CARPENTER. The constitution was 
carefully examined in the committee, and that 
was our understanding of it, and the report of 
the majority of the committee so states and 
quotes the provision in question. So we all 
understand thatalike. Therefore, if a majority 


of both houses were actually present, there was | 


legal capacity in the Legislature to elect; and 
hence I am justified in saying, for the purpose 
of showing capacity, that there were one hun- 
dred and five members present; and that, too, 
without regard to whether they voted or not. 
Presence is one thing, voting is another thing. 

Now, when we come to another distinct 
question, did the Legislature on that day elect 
a Senator, the answer depends not upon how 
many actually present, but upon what those 
present, being a quorum, actually did. If they 


had done nothing, if they cast no votes, then | 
If they | 


they made no election; tbat is clear. 
cast votes for a man who was not in existence, 
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that is, for a dead man, they made no election | 


of a Senator; if they cast votes for a man dis- 


qualified by the Constitution of the United | 


States to be Senator, they made no election of 
a Senator. If they did, then that Legislature 
prevailed over the Constitution of the United 
States. That Legislature on that day said, 
** Vance shall be a Senator.’’ The Constitu- 


tion of the United States that same day said, | 


‘‘ Vance shall not be a Senator.’’ Now, the 


qaeeuan is whether the Constitution of the | 


nited States controlled the Legislature of 


North Carolina, or the Legislature of North | 
Carolina controlled and abrogated the Consti- | 


stitution of the United States by the votes they 
pretended to give for Vance? 

But the Senator from Illinois also says that 
it is only required that a majority of votes 
should be cast ‘‘ fora person,’’ and he refers to 
a case, Commonwealth vs. Cluly (which I shall 
come to directly and show that it is entirely 
against his view) to prove that a person isa 
person, dead or alive, eligible or ineligible, in 


| 


tion had been by ballot and they had put in 
the name of Vance, they would have “cast” 
such a ballot. Why, Mr. President, speaking 
in a legal sense, whether they cast a ballot or 
not, does not depend upon whether they did 
or did not place a piece of paper in a hat or 
box, nor whether they did or did not, when 
their names were called, utter a certain sound, 
or speak a certain name. But the question is, 
did they cast legal votes? In other words, 
did they vote for a person that might legally 
be voted for? Or, to change the phraseology, 
though not the sense, did they cast legal votes? 
If not, then, in a legal sense, they cast no vote 
whatever. The Constitution detlaning that 
Vance should not be Senator, the members of 
the Legislature who declared that Vance should 
be a Senator violated the Constitution in and 
by their votes. A vote given in violation of 
the Constitution is void, as every unconstitu- 
tional act is void. A void vote is no vote; that 
is, it is not a vote, but a blank. 

There are so many Ways of illustrating this 
idea that I am tempted to dwell on it a little 
longer. The honorable Senator put the case 
very strongly upon this fact, that right or 
wrong, legal or illegal, innocent or criminal, 
votes were cast for Vance, and that is,in my 
judgment, the fundamental mistake in nis t he- 
ory of this case. When the Constitution says 
a thing shall not be done, that thing never can 
be done in a legal sense. There are certain 
particulars in which the Constitution may be 
violated. The Constitution said that no State 
should secede, but they did. The Constitution 
said that no State should organize a rebel gov- 
ernment to make war upon the United States, 
but they did. The Constitution said that no 
State should raise an army, but they did. 
These were facts existing outside of and not de- 
pending upon legal principles for their valid- 
ity, but standing out facts in history, as rocks 
and rivers are facts in nature. 

But when in a legal sense, when in a court 
of justice, when in this Senate, when any- 
where for legal effect you say a thing has been 
done, you mean that it has been constitution- 
ally done, because if it has not been so done 
it has not in a legal sense been done at all. 
Suppose Congress to pass a bill with all the 
forms of an act; it goes through both Houses; 
it receives the signatures of the Presiding 
Officers of both Houses; it receives the ap- 

‘roving signature of the President of the 
United States; we call it a law; we publish it 
in our statutes as a law, and it goes out with 
the other acts of Congress. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if it be in conflict with the Constitution 
it is in legal effect blank paper in your statute- 
book; the legal mind does not read that page ; 
to the legal thought and conception that page 


|| is a blank; that page is as though a blank 


leaf had been inserted there by the binder. 
That is not an act of Congress. It has the 
form of an act of Congress; it has the out- 
ward semblance of a law. It is no law, how- 
ever, because the Constitution of the United 
States says there never shall be such a law, 
It conflicts with the Constitution, and it can- 
not be a law unless the Constitution is abro- 
gated to that extent; and because the Consti- 
tution is the supreme law every pretended law 
that comes in conflict with it is no law at all. 
In form it is a law, in reality it is nothing. — 
Mr. President, this proposition is so — 
that it need only to be mentioned to exhibit 
its force. If this result of such solemn, de- 





liberate official act of the two Houses of Con- 





gress, approved by the President of the United 
States, if such an act sent forth with the sanc- 
tiou of legislation, and in the form of law, is 
a perfect blank, and of no legal effect, is it 
difficult to comprehend that when the me,n- 


this country or in some other country, and || bers of the North Carolina, Legislature rose 


that the statute is 
any person. 


satisfied if they voted for || and in answer to their names responded with 
Why, he says, suppose the elec- || the name of Vance—a man who, under the 
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Constitution of the United States, could not 
be a Senator—that those members did a void 
act; in other words, did no act, or did not vote 


atall? When the Constitution says a thing 


shall not be done, any attempt to do it is, in a 


legal sense, utterly nugatory; or, in other 
words, the thing attempted to be done is not 
done; the attempt is void. No legal result 
can be predicated of an act which cannot con- 
stitutionally be performed. ‘To vary the, ex- 
pression, an act which the Constitution says 
shall never be performed, in a legal sense 
never has been performed. ‘To illustrate, the 


Constitution of the United States declares that 
no State shail pass any law impairing the obli- 
gations of a contract. Now, suppose that in 


facta State Legislature passes and the Gov- 
ernor of a State approves an act to impair the 


iigations of a contract, what is the result? 


Why, simply nothing. The act is void, no 
act, and the obligation of the contract is no 
more impaired than if the act had never been 
passed. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. I should like to ask my 
friend, if I do not distarb him by so doing, 
what he thinks the result would have been had 
the yentiem« n who voted for Vance on that 
oecasion cast a blank vote? 

Mr. CARPENTER. My friend has antici- 
pated me. That, of course, is the next propo- 
sition to come in the course of my argument. 
1 am trying now to show that those votes are 
no votes in a legal sense; that when those 
members were called to vote for a Senator and 
they arose and voted for a man that the Con- 
etitution declared should not be a Senator, it 
was ina legal and constitutional sense no more 
a vote than though those members had risen 
in their places and responded, ‘‘ Hail Colum- 
bial’? The Constitution nullified the attempt 
io vote for Vance, and prevented the response 
from being a vote. 

Now, to come to the precise point, these 
votes given for Vance were blanks; in other 
words, a quorum of_ both houses were present, 
and in the house, of the one hundred and five 
members who were actually present only thir- 
ty-two voted; the rest cast blanks. In the 
Senate forty-eight members were present, and 
only eleven voted; the rest cast blanks. 

Now my friend from Vermont asks me (and 
that is what I was coming to,) what would be 
the effect if the fact had literally corresponded 
with the legal effect of the fact. In other 
words, when these one hundred and five mem- 
hers of the House were called, suppose only 
thirty-two had answered anything, and they 
had answered ** Joseph C. Abbott,’’ and when 
the forty-eight members of the Senate were 
called only eleven had answered, and they had 
answered ‘‘ Joseph C. Abbott,’’ would he have 
been elected? This somewhat breaks the line 
of my argument, by anticipating what more 
naturally belongs to another part of it. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I did not want to annoy 
my friend. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I know that. I take 
the interruption kindly. The act of Congress 
has two provisions applicable to two different 
cases; the first being the election by the two 
houses on’ the first day fixed by the act; the 
second, an election by the joint assembly of 
the two houses in case of failure to elect on 
the first day by the two houses. ‘The provisions 
of tbe act in these two cases are totally differ- 
ent. The provision of the act as applicable to 
the election by the two houses on the first day 
is that the person shall be declared elected 
who shall have received ‘‘a majority of all the 
votes cast.’’ There must be a body capable 
of electing; there must be a quorum, (which 
exists under the constitution of North Caro- 
lina, if there is a majority actually present in 
both houses,) and, then, there being an elect- 
ive body competent to elect, the act of Con- 
gress says that the man whoreceives a major- 
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| 
ity ‘‘ of all the votes cast’’ shall be declared | structure of the courts of the diff 


to be elected Senator. 

But when you come to the provision regu- 
lating the election to be had on the next and | 
succeeding days, the act organizes a body of | 
its own. As to the first case, it does not | 
create the body; it treats of the Legislature 
as it exists under the State constitution, the } 
houses acting separately in their codrdinate 
capacity as branches of the legislative depart- 
ment of the government. But passing that 
and coming to an election by the joint assem- 
bly, which proceéding did not exist in some 
of the States, it became necessary for Con- 
gress to declare what should be a quorum to | 
act, and what should be necessary to make an | 
election. Why? In the one case it found | 
bodies in existence competent to act; in the | 
other it created a body and gave it capacity to 
act, which had perhaps no constitutional ex- 
istence in any State, and certainly was not in 
practice in some of the States. Therefore, in 
that case they regulate it, and say that a man 
shall have a majority of all the votes cast, a 
majority of the members elected to both houses 
being present and voting. 

There was the distinction between the two 
cases. If the election had gone to the joint 
assembly, then the act of Congress regulates | 
it and declares not merely that there shall be 
a quorum pret: but that a candidate shall 
not be declared to be elected unless he shall 
have a majority of all the votes cast, a quorum 
of both houses being present and voting; but 
in the first case that clause is wholly omitted, 
and omitted why? Because in the first case 





| the act of Congress treated of legal bodies ia 


existence and was not speaking them into life 
or giving them new power. It regulates the 


| election as to them by saying simply on what 


day they shall elect. It does not say what 
shall be their quorum; it leaves that entirely 
to the Jaw and practice of the Legislatures of 
the different States. In one Legislature a 
tenth may be a quorum, in another a fifth, in 
another a sixth, in another two thirds, and so 
on. Whatever quorum is fixed by the State 
law is sufficient when the election takes place 
on the first day in the two houses. Congress 
meant to leave it there; and therefore Con- 
gress did not say that on that day the man to 
be elected should have a majority of all the 
votes, a majority of all the members elected 
being present and voting. They omit that and 
say that he shall be elected if he has a majority 
of all the votes cast. 

Mr. HILL. Will the Senator allow me to 
ask a question there? 

Mr. CARPENTER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HILL. Does the Senator remember 
any State that by its laws authorizes a legis- 
lative body to sit with less than one half of 
its members present ? 

Mr. CARPENTER. I would not like to 
make my affidavit on that point, but I under- 
stand that Massachusetts does and always has. 
She has a very large lower house. I under- 
stand that less than a third of that body isa 
quorum. 

Mr. CONKLING. Less than a fifth, I think. 

Mr. CARPENTER. In the House of Com- 
mons in England the quorum’is less than one 
tenth. 

Mr. HILL. Massachusetts has as many 
representatives as the towns choose to pay for. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Forty members, [ am 
told, is a quorum of the House of Commons. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not almost universally 
true, in the United States, that a majority 
of a ert body is required to make a 
quorum 

Mr. CARPENTER. I do not know pre- 
cisely at this present time how the fact is, nor 
do I care. If it had anything to do with this 
question, I would have examined it; but it 
has not anything more to do with it than the 


| different days? 


’ erent § 
or the method of holding their elections ft 


Governor. 
_ Mr. HILL. If I am not interrupting the 
Senator, I will throw out this idea in Order ths 
he may answer it: I should like to know h 
the Senator supposes that Congress by . ~ 
of July 25, 1866, were willing that sue ri 
should prevail upon one day, that less me 
mo of the two bodies united might ole " 
and were careful to require that on the cecal 
day a majority of mach boty should be ee 
and vote. Why a different rule on the oo 
I can very well see why the 
did not undertake to say what should be ; 
quorum in each house—— a 

Mr. CARPENTER. The question is already 
about as long as I can remember. (Laughter. } 

Mr. HILL. Very well; I will stop there. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. President, [ tricg 
here for ten minutes to answer the Very ques 
tion that the Senator has put. It is another 
discouraging evidence, showing how unsatis 
factory an effort upon a legal question in the 
Senate must be, that 1 was unable to convey to 
him my theory of that subject. . 

Mr. HILL. I beg pardon. I did not hea; 
the Senator allude to the reason of Congress 
in enacting this law adopting a rule differe,; 
for the second day from the first day. [ did 
not hear the Senator on that point. 

Mr. CARPENTER. What [ said on that 
subject was this: that in regard to the election 
on the first day Congress did not assume to 
regulate it at all, left it as the laws of the sey 
eral States left it, because the election was to 
be made by bodies in existence when that act 
was passed. It was therefore not necessary 
to say what should be a quorum in those 
bodies. But, in regard to the joint assembly 
of the two houses, the act of Congress created 
a new tribunal not regulated by the law of the 
States. Therefore, it was necessary for Con- 
gress in that case to declare what should be 
a quoram and how many votes should be re 
quired to make an election; because when it 
created a tribunal not known to the State law 
it must define its powers. In the other case 
it was not necessary to do so, because they 
were regulated by State laws, and the quorum 
in different States might be different. What 
is necessary for a quorum in one State may 
not be in another; and Congress did not in 
terfere with the subject of a quorum when the 
two houses were acting in their normal con- 
dition as branches of the Legislature of the 
State; but when Congress created the tribunal 
it became necessary then to regulate it, and 
therefore Congress did regulate it. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator will pardon me 
yet. He recites correctly what he said before; 
but yet he does not give a reason to the Sen- 
ate why the legislative body here in making 
the act of 1866 did fix a different rule by which 
a minority upon one day might be competent 
to elect a Senator and upon another day could 
not elect one. I have not heard the reason of 
the distinction, and that is what I asked the 
Senator to give. It was competent, was 1l nol, 
for Congress to have said that in no case shall 
less than a majority of the two houses concur 
ring elect? I take it it was. I merely throw 
it out. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I do not think it does 
any great harm to throw it out. [Laughter.] 
Congress has never assumed, I may say to My 
friend from Georgia, to do everything it could 
do in any one act. He says Congress could 
have provided what shall be the quorum of the 
Legislature. Ido not say it could not, but I 
doubt if—— 

Mr. HILL. No, sir, I do not say that ; but 
I do say that less than a majority of the entire 
Legislature could not elect. ; 

r. CARPENTER. I am entitled to con 
gratulate myself, because the Senator 18 # 
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rtunate as I was. He cannot make me 
4 what he meant, any more than I 
make him understand what I mean. 
can hter.] So I will go on. 
hase President, passing the effect of the act 
¢Congress—which I shall refer to again—we 
Ts the case clearly before us. The Legisla- 
a the day fixed by law proceeded to the 
a of holding an election ; and in legal effect 
but thirty-two men voting in the house and 
leven voting in the senate, and the act of 
Poabsies declaring that the man who received 
he majority of all the votes cast, that is, all 
the legal, constitutional votes cast, shall be 
elected on that day, the question is whether 
this man is elected by that minority vote. 
That is the precise legal question ; and here 
jet me repeat, this matter, if borne in mind, 
simplifies the whole discussion, and renders 
pnimportant the cases which were referred to 
sesterday by my friend from Illinois. The law 
‘. this: when an election is held by a body 
competent to elect, as for instance’ by a board 
of directors electing a president of a corpora- 
ion, or the directors of a bank electing a 
cashier, or the burgesses of a city electing an 
giderman or @ mayor, or the members of a 
Legislature electing a Senator, in each and 
every of these cases, if they cast their votes for 
4 man who is ineligible to hold the office, the 
votes are void, because they are no votes; 
that man cannot take his place; he is not 
elected; he cannot be elected; and be has 
had no votes; the votes are void. But it is 
necessary in addition to that, in order to seat 
the minority man, that those who cast their 
votes at the time for the ineligible man knew 
that he was ineligible; and if that fact also 
exists in the case, then I assert here without 
fear of successful contradiction that there is 
no adjudicated case to be found contradicting 
the well-settled English law that the minority 
man is entitled to hold the office. 

It has been said here, and there is some 
plausibility in it, that the members of that 
Legislature who voted for Vance, although 
they voted for a man whom they knew the 
Constitation would not permit to bea Senator, 
were not acting obstinately, contumaciously, 
or criminally, because they thought Congress 
would remove the disabilities. That is one 
of those plausible suggestions which have to 
be examined thoroughly to appreciate their 
fallacy. To go a little aside for the pupose of 
an illustration: we are all familiar with the 
rule of law that an act done in mistake can be 
relieved by a court of equity. If I make a 
contract with my colleague, with the belief on 
his part and mine that a certain fact exists, 
without which fact existing such contract would 
not have been made, and we were both honestly 
mistaken in it, a court of equity will relieve 
us of the consequences of our mistake. But, 
sir, without dwelling upon it, because there are 
80 many points here that I can only state them 
without stopping to elaborate them, here is the 
distinguishing point: such a mistake must be 
4 mistake as to some theff existing fact. If I 
make a contract with my colleague to do cer- 
tain things in the sanguine hope that next year 
i will be better with me than it is this year, 
that some ancestor will die in good time and 
leave me a large estate, or that [ shall fall in 
some other way into very prosperous circum- 
stances and be able to carry out the contract, 
and it turns ont otherwise, no court of equity 
can relieve me. Why? Was I mistaken? 

€s, Ina very loose, popular sense; not mis- 
taken in any legal sense, because it was not in 
regard to any existing fact. The facts at the 
ime 1 made my contract were just as I thought 
they were; things afterward did not turn out 
as | had hoped they would. A court of equity 
will always relieve a party, who has contracted 
vuder & mistake as to existing facts; they 
hever will relieve a man because his hopes 
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have not been realized. There are a great || 
many reasons why such should not be the case. | 

Here the Legislature must elect a Senator, | 
not nominate him and refer it to us to determ- 
ine whether he shall be a Senator or not. | 


The process which Senators on the other side || 
say may be had, that the Legislature may elect 
a Senator who cannot be seated, and then for 
us to remove his disqualifications and seat 
him, is substantially transferring the election || 
of Senator from the Legislature to Congress. 
And here I| desire to turn back upon my friend 
from Illinois the argument he made on that | 
subject. If what he says about those cases in 
the House of Representatives is correct, they 
did make a member of Congress; there is no 
doubt of it; and if Mr. Vance comes here 
declared ineligible by the Constitution and you 
enable him to take his seat, you elect him, do 
you not? You may drop the word “ election,”’ 
which perhaps is a little unfortunate and am- 
biguous; you make hima Senator, you determ- 
ine the question that he shall be a Senator, 
and he never could be but for you. Now; who 
makes him a Senator, the Legislature or you? 
They could not make him a Senator, but you 
do. But the Constitution says that the Legis- 
lature shall elect the Senator, and it is their 
duty to elect a man who will be entitled to his 
seat without the action of any other Govern- 
ment on earth. He comes here in virtue of 
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that election. He comes here with the rights 
conferred upon him by the election of the 
State Legislature, and if he can take his seat 
here at all, he must take it always in right of 
that election, aud that alone. 

Now, Mr. President, it is admitted by the 
majority report that the English cases, legis- 
lative and judicial, for three hundred years, 
and without the occurrence of a single dis- 
senting decision, declare the law to be that in 
an election viva voce, by a limited number of 
electors, all votes cast for a candidate known 
by the electors to be disqualified are thrown 
away, and that the candidate having the ma- 
jority of all votes cast for eligible persons is 
duly elected; the votes cast for disqualified 
candidates being regarded as blanks, but being 
counted for the purpose of showing the pres- 
ence of a quorum. We are sitting here to 
decide a legal question, and we enter upon 
the discussion with the admission on all sides 
that for three hundred years there has uot 
been an English case denying the rule of law 
as I have stated it. From the earliest times 
to the present hour the common law and the 
law of Parliament have declared this rule. It 
has received the sanction of many generations 
of jurists and statesmen, and is to day admin- 
istered in the courts of law, and in the Parlia- 
ment of England. ‘There is not an English 
case, no, not one, in conflict with this rule, 
nor an elementary writer on the subject of 
election who has ventured to controvert its 
wisdom. 

Now, then, I desire to know how we, sitting 
here as judges to decide a legal question, can 
honestly turn our backs upon the uniform 
course of English decisions for three hundred 
years. My honorable friend from Illinois said 
yesterday, in substance—I cannot give his 
language—that he was not much of an Eng, 
lishman in taste or feeling; he had not muc 
reverence for English courts or law; his face 
was turned to his owncountry. . That is right. 
There are a great many reasons why a man 
should turn his face to his own country. But, 
sir, we are not asking now what woald the 
people of this country desire the law to be; 
we are simply inquiring what is the law. 
Right or wrong, wise or foolish, what isit? If 
by a cold examination of the cases and the | 
books it can be demonstrated that Mr. Abbott | 
is‘entitled to his seat, then he must have it; | 
but you may, if you think it wise, pass such | 
laws as shall correct what you may think amiss 
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| in the existing law. You are not passing laws 


to-day; you are not here in a legislative capa- 
city; you are here precisely as nine judges are 
on the bench in another room in this capital, 


|| with no power to change anything in the law, 


but simply bound by your oaths to ascertain 
what the law is and honestly declare it, 
whether it pleases or displeases you. 
It must be confessed, f 

is a novel proceeding for a grave body like the 
Senate of the United States, acting in a judi- 
cial capacity, to determine a purely legal ques- 
tion, to direct debate against the uniform cur- 
rent of the law. I know that my distinguished 
friend from Ohio [Mr. THurman] isto follow me 
in this debate. I know his ingenuity and his 


| power, and I know that he will come thunder- 
| ing on my lines with his heaviest ordnance; 


and I desire to call his attention to this point, 
for it will be a great satisfaction to see how a 
mind like his, trained to and fashioned by the 
methods of the profession, will have the 
temerity to ask the Senate to commence the 
investigation of a legal question by ignoring 
the law. 

Mr. THURMAN. Ican give in one sentence 
an answer to that now; eid that is, that there 
is not one English decision that ever was pro- 
nounced which is applicable to this case, or 
touches it in any way. 

Mr. CARPENTER. That remark shows 
that there is a substantial difference of opinion 
upon that subject between the Senator and 
myself. And while I did not expect that we 
should be able to agree altogether in the Sen- 
ate, after our earnest disagreement in commit- 
tee, still lam surprised at the Senator’s last 
remark. 

Mr. THURMAN. It is because you ignore 
one of the elements of this case. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I am not now speak- 
ing particularly about the facts of this case, 
but am speaking of the law as it existed for 
centuries before this case arose ; and I repeat 
the assertion that for three hundred years 
there is not an English case decided by the 
courts or by Parliament, nor an elementary 
law-book denying or disproving the rule as | 
have stated it. My object is to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate distinctly to this point, and 
thus to enable the Senator from Ohio to put 
me to confusion by presenting such a case, if 
he can find it, and of availing myself of the 
fact, if he shall be unable to do so. When | 
speak of decisions, adjudications, the Senator 
will understand me. It may be that in some 
case the judges have employed language from 
which the Senator may derive some comfort, 
in matters not necessary to be decided; but | 
am speaking, in the professional sense, of a 
decision which, in the vigorous language of 
the old law-books, terminated in a judgment ; 
that is to say, a decision which rendered the 
judgment necessary; without which it could 
not have been rendered, and with which it 
could not but be rendered. 

The minority report in this case quotes 
largely from the authorities. 1 shall therefore 
refer to but few in the course of my remarks. 

In a late case, Gosling vs. Veley, decided in 
1848, (7 Q. B., 437,) Lord Denman, delivering 
the judgment of the court, after citing the cases, 
said ; 

‘Where an elector, before voting, receives due 
notice that a particular candidate is disqualified, 
and yet will do nothing but tender his vote for him, 
he must be taken voluntarily to abstain from exer- 
cising his franchise; andtherefore, however strongly 
he may in fact dissent, and in however strong termes 

| he may disclose bis dissent, he must be taken in Jaw 
| to assent to the election of the opposing and quali- 
| fied candidate, for he will not take the only course 
by which it can be registed ; that is, the helping to 
the election of some other person. He is present as 
an elector; his presence counting as such to make 
up the requisite number of electors, where a certain 
number is necessary; but he attends only ar an 
clecter, to perform the duty which is cast on him by 


f the francise he enjoysas elector; he can speak only 
| in @ particular language; he can dc only certain 
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acts; any «ther language means nothing; any other 


If he dissents from the choice of A, who is qualified, 
he must say so by voting for some other also quali- 
fied; he has no right to employ his franchise merely 


in preventing an election, and so defeating the ob- | 


ject for which he is empowered and bound to attend. 
And this is a wiseand just rule in the law. Itis 
necessary that an election should bedualy made, and 
at the lawful time; the electoral meeting is held for 
that purpose only; and but for this rule the interest 
of the public and the purpose of the meeting might 
both be defeated by the perverseness Or corruption 


of electors, who may seek some unfair advantage | 


by postponement. If, then, the elector will not 
oppose the election of Ain the only legal way, he 
throws away his vote by directing it whereit has no 
legal force; and in so doing he voluntarily leaves 


unopposed, ¢. ¢., assents to the voices of the other | 
* * . « * * . * 


electors. 


** It follows from these observations that the true | 


ground of the decision is that stated by Lord Mans- 
field in thecase first cited: ‘whenever electors are 


present and do not vote at all they virtually ac- | 


quiesce in the election made by those who do.”’ 
2 . * a * * 7 


** In case of Taylor vs. Mayor of Bath, the counsel 


in argument, took the distinction between not voting | 
at all and voting for the disqualified candidate. | 


They admitted that silence might well be held to 
ive consent, but that voting for the other candi- 
ate was an express negative; it was the only way, 

they said, of voting against one to vote for the other. 
But the court overruled the distinction. To vote 
fora person not qualified, they said, was the same 
thing as not to vote at all; which, it was admitted, 
would have been a constructive assent. It will not 
escape observation that, in all these cases, the law 
required the concurrence of a majority of the elect- 
ors present to make the election good. In none of 
them could it be stated as a tenable proposition that 
the minority could bind the majority, or makea good 
election against their votes. In all of them, too, 
the numerical majority were de facto opposed to the 
election made. Vet this fact was never considered 
as rendering the election in law other than by an 
actual majority.” 


Kyd on Corporations, volume two, says: 


“Two requisites are necessary to make a good 
election: 1. A capacity in the electors. 2. A capa- 
city in the elected. And unless both concur the elec- 
tion is a nullity. With respect to the capacity of 
the electors, their right is this: they cannot say 
there shall be no election, but they are to elect; 
therefore, though they may vote and prefer one to 
fill an office, they cannot say such a one shall not be 
preferred; or by merely saying we dissent to every 
one proposed, prevent any election at all. Their 
right consists in an affirmative, not a negative dec- 
laration. Consequently, there is no effectual means 
of voting against one man but by voting for another; 
and even then, if such other person be unqualified, 
and the elector has notice of his incapacity, his vote 
will be thrown away.’’ 


In King vs. Parry, (14 East, 559,) decided 
in 1811, it was ruled: 

“When a candidate is disqualified for sitting in 
Parliament, and notice thereof is given to the elect- 
ors, all votes given for such candidate will be con- 
sidered thrown away, and the other candidate, with 
a minority of votes, will be in a position to claim 
the seat on proof of the existence of the disqualifi- 
cations. 

In Queen vs. Coax, (28 Eng. L. & E., 307,) 
decided in 1855, Lord Campbell said : 

“Now, it is the law—both the common law and 
parliamentary law—and it seems to me also common 
sense, that if an elector will vote fora man who he 
knows is inelligible, it is as if he did not vote at all, 
or voted for a non-existent person; as it has been 
said, as if he gave his vote for the man in the 
mwoon. 

Rogers on Elections, ed. 1847, chap. 7; 
Heywood on County Elections, 585; Roe on 
Elections, 256; Maleon Elections, 336; Clerk 
on Elections, 156; Grant on Corporations, 
109; Arnold on Corporations, 141; the case 
of Rex vs. Blissell, before Lord Mansfield; 
Oldknow vs. Wainwright, 2 Burr, 1017; King 
vs. Monday, 2 Comes 538, before Lord Mans- 
field; Regina vs. Hiomes, 7 Adolph. & E., 
960; Regina vs. Pancras, 7 Ellis & B., 954; 
all support, illustrate, and vindicate the prin- 
ciples of the cases from which I have quoted. 

Every American writer of established repu- 
tation Jays down the same principle. Cushing 
on Parliamentary Law,the best American work, 
lays down the rule as follows: 

Section 111. Of elections of, and votes given for, 
dipnnolifed persons: 

175, If an election is made of a person who is 
ineligible, that is, incapable of being elected, the 
election of such person is absolutely void, even 
though he is voted for at the same time with others 











who are eligible and who are accordingly elected, 
(see Male on Elections, 336;) and this is equally true, 
whether the disability is known to the electors or 
not; whether a majority of all the votes or a plu- 
rulity only is necessary to the election; and whether 
the votes are given orally or by ballot. 

176. The principle above applies equally where 
the constitution or law points out, among other eli- 


chusetts, providing that, in case of a failure to 
elect senators at the general election, the deficiency 
shall be supplied on the day of the meeting of the 


and the members of the other branch from among 
the persons voted for and not elected as senators. 
All votes given on such occasions for any other than 
the candidate designated by law, though otherwise 
eligible, are thrown away. ; 

“177. In England, wherea plurality only is neces- 


the disqualification of a candidate, every vote given 
for him afterward will be thrown away and consid- 
ered as not having been given atall, (King vs. Mon- 
day, Cowper’s Reports, 537; Rex vs. Hawkins, 10 
East. Rep., 211, and cases therecited; 2 Dow’s Rep., 
124; Claridge vs. Evelyn,5 Barnewall and Ald. Rep., 
81; Rex vs. Coe, Heywood on County Elections, 538 ; 
Douglas’ Rep., 398, n.; Rex vs. Blissell, Heywood, 
537; Rex vs. Parry, 14 East., 549; Rex vs. Bridge, 1 
Maule and Selwyn’s Rep., 76.) The effect of this 
rule is that not only will the election of a disquali- 
fied person be held void, but if such election takes 
place after notice of the disqualification is given to 
the electors, the candidate having the next highest 
number of votes will be elected, (Fife, 1 Luders, 
455; Cockermouth, 18 Commons Jour., 672; Flint- 
shire, 1 Peckwell, 526; Southwark, 2 Clifford, 130; 
Canterbury, 2 Clifford, 353; Kircudbright, 1 Luders, 
72; Radnorshire, 1 Peckwell, 496; Leominster, Cor- 
bet, and Daniel, 1; Leominster, Rogers, App. 1X; 
Cork county, nee and Ambler, 406; Belfast, Fal- 
coner, and Fitzherbert, 603; Rogers on Elections, 
224. See also Male on Elections, 336; and Abing- 
ton, 1 Douglas, 419.) This doctrine, however hard 
it may seem, is founded in the familiar principle 
that every man is bound toknow the law with ref- 
erence to any act which he undertakes to do; and 
consequently that when anelector is apprised of the 
fact of disqualification of a candidate, and notwith- 
standing gives his vote for him, the elector takes 
upon himself the risk of losing his vote, if his con- 
struction of the law turns out to be wrong, (Rogers 
on Elections, 226.) 

**178. In this country it is equally true tnat the 
election of a disqualified person is absolutely void; 
and in those States where a plurality elects, and 
where the votes are given orally, as in England, 
votes given for a candidate after notice of his dis- 
qualification are thrown away, and the candidate 
having the next highest number of votes is elected. 

“179. In reference to elections by ballot, in which 
secrecy is the distinguishing feature, and in which, 
consequently, neither the returning officers nor the 
electors themselves are supposed to know for whom 
the votes are given until the result is declared, it 
seems not unreasonable to consider the votes for 
ineligible candidates to be thrown away in all cases, 
and the opposing candidate elected, where the elect- 
ors know, or must be presumed to know, the disabil- 
ity; and in all cases where there is no such actual or 
presumed knowledge, to hold the whole proceeding 
merely void. 

** 180. In reference to elections in which an abso- 
lute majority is requisite to a choice, and in which, 
consequently, the whole number of votes received 
is first to be ascertained, votes given for ineligible 
persons must, of course, be excluded from the enum- 
eration, for the reason that, as the whole balloting 
would be void, and all the votes excluded, if they 
were all for such candidates it would be preposter- 
ous to enumerate such votes where they constitute 
o pert only of the votes givenin. If, in consequence 
of such exclusion, the result of the election would 
be different from what it would otherwise be, the 
whole proceeding must, perhaps, be held void or 
valid, according as the electors have actual or per- 
sonal knowledge of the ineligibility of the persons 
for whom the excluded votes are given.” 


Wilson’s Parliamentary Law, pages 107 to 
114, lays down the same principle. 

Angell and Ames on Corporations, page 98, 
No. 3, say: 

“If the assembly be duly convened, and the ma- 
jority vote for an unqualified person, after notice 
that he is not qualified, their votes are thrown away, 


and the person having the next majority,and not 
appearing to be disqualified, is duly elected.” i. 


This subject has been much discussed in the 
Legislature of Massachusetts, and the English 
rule approved. 

In Slade’s case, in the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature, the subject was discussed in the report 
of the committee, from which I read: 


“The policy of the law requires that such a con- 
struction should be put upon all proceedings at elec- 
tions as to make such proceedings valid, rather 
than nugatory. An election is always attended with 





gible persons, the particular candidates to be voted | 
tor; in which case votes given for other persons are | 
void. Thus the constitutions of Maine and Massa- | 


Legislature by such senators as shall be elected, | 


sary to an election, and where the votes are given | 
orally, it is also held that if electors have notice of | 
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act is null; his duty is to assist in making an election. | 
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trouble, inconvenience, and expen 
be set aside for light or frivolous cause, ould Dot 
cast by mistake for persons not eligible ar VOtes 
counted, then the intention and will of the 0 be 
is defeated ; if, on the other hand,such yoc 
willfully put into the ballot-box, the pesnen - 
indicates so clearly his disregard of the valus. thus 
elective franchise that it is only a deserved of the 
ment for his delinquency to deprive his voteuee 
weight and influence at such election. By 8 i all 
a voter is not deprived of any legitimate exerci. 
his right, because he can always manifest his o..;. 
tion to any one candidate by voting for some ene 
(Bex va. 9 a ee Lord Mansfield oad ae 
only way of voting against é , 
meee.) 7 oF One Was Lo vote for 
* Finally, it seems to the committee th 
no reason why a person who votes for a 
candidate should not be put upon the s 
with one who does not vote at all, as j 
the parties show a disposition to pre 
tion, and both of them show an unw 
perform their duty by aiding to promot 
tions which are absolutely essential to the existe 
of the Government. For if every voter refrained 
wholly from voting, or voted for an ineligible rn 
didate, the result would be the same—no cboies; 
and although it is true that no penalty is attached 
by law to a neglect of this obligation of voting 
the obligation is not the less plain for that; aadine 
committee believe itto be a duty too important ta 
be neglected, and too sacred to be trifled with by 
voting for fictitious persons or ineligible candi. 
dates.”’ . .F # ®&... S0hd yoter-whe puts 
into the ballot-box a blank piece of paper as clear! 
indicates his opposition to all the candidates as . 
who puts in a vote for an ineligible candidate: and 
there seems to be no reason why the opinion of the 
one should not be entitled to consideration as well as 
that of the other.”’—eport agreed to April 10, 1849. 
see Cushing’s Reports Contested- Election Cases, Massa. 
chusetts, page 576. 


In two well-considered cases the supreme 
court of Indiana have applied this rule to 
popular election by ballot. The cases are 
Gulick vs. New, (14 Ind., 927,) and Carson ty, 
McPhetridge, (15 Ind., 327.) In the former 
case the court say: 


“* It being conceded that the votes cast for Wallace 
were powerless and fruitless in effecting the main 
end arrived at, that is, in electing him, we are stil] 
asked to decide that they were so far effective as to 
prevent the election of any other person; that they 
were, so far as affirmative results were involved, 
thrown away, but that negatively they were oper- 
ative. We are reminded that in our form of goy- 
ernment the majority should rule, and that if the 
course indicated is not followed, a majority of the 
voters may be disfranchised, their voice disre- 
garded, and their rights trampled under foot, and 
the choice of a minority listened to. True, by the 
constitution and laws of this State, the voice of a 
majority controls our elections; but that voice must 
be constitutionally and legally expressed. 

“Even a majority should not nullify a provision 
of the constitution, or be permitted at will to disre- 
gard the law. In this are the strength and beauty 
of our institutions. Suppose a majority should per- 
sistin voting for a man totally ineligible to take the 
office of sheriff, what would be the result? As he 
could not hold the office, either the one capable of 
holding, receiving the next highest vote, would, as 
contended by the appellant, be entitled to the office, 
or there would be a vacancy, as insisted by the ap- 
pellee. Suppose the proceedings should result in 
creating a vacancy, then it would remain, greatly to 
the detriment of public and private interests, or it 
would, under the statute, have to be filled by the 
action and choice of perhaps two men, which might 
be, possibly, in direct conflict with the choice of that 
majority in every respect. Then, while it is true 
that the votes of a majority should rule, the tenable 
ground appears to be that if the majority should 
vote for one wholly incapable of taking the office, 
having notice of such incapacity, or should per- 
versely refuse, or negligently fail to express theit 
choice, those, althougp a minority, who should 
legitimately choose one eligible to the position, 
should be heeded. Suppose that eight years ago, at 
the first election under our new constitution, when 
nearly all the offices in the State were to be filled, a 
majority of the voters in the State and in the Fev- 
eral districts and counties had voted for —— 
wholly ineligible to fili the several offices, vont 
those offices have thereby remained vacant? Coul 
that majority, by persevering in that course, have 
continued the anarchy which might have result 
from such action? Or, rather, is it not the Re 
theory that those who act in accordance with the 
constitution and the law should control even 4 ma- 
jority who may fail so to act? Whether the a 
reasoning should hold good where the ineligibi i. 
should arise out of some cause other than a cone) 
tutional prohibition, is a question we are not D 
called upon to decide.” 


The majority of the court held that the voter 
must take notice of the disqualification of the 
candidate, and that votes cast for a candidate 
in fact disqualified must be thrown out, whether 
the voters had knowledge of the disqualifica 
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ion or not. Judge Perkins dissented upon || of the disqualification of the candidate to be | of what had been from time immemorial 


. point, but vindicated the principle in 
ee the disqualification was known. 
cases P 


He says: . 

ge Where, at an election, there are opposing can- 
a eiea for an office, and the candidate receiving the 
lidate ‘number of votes is ineligible, but, from a 
pighest use which the voters did not and were not 
uct oF to know, the result is a failure, and gives no 


bound aright to the office, and should be followed | 


Pie: on. 

by a0 thee ele amples, under this proposition, of 
vans where the voters might not have knowledge, 
pamely, insane sn, not of male sex, not of requisite 
‘naturalization, A . h 
ioe of white blood, not in existence, This last 
in the case cited from 38 Maine Reports, 

 aiy. There a portion of the people by mis- 
Appendix. in b Tt : f 
“v voted for ® person not in being, 1e€ Case Oo 
the State 08. Swearinger, (12 Georgia Reports, 23,) 
ea case of non-residency,. : 
wee wee the voters at the election do know, or 
~e legally bound to know, so that, in law, they are 
vd to know of the ineligibility of a candidate, the 
veetion does not result in a failure; bat, in such 
oan the eligible candidate receiving the highest 
“imber of votes is legally elected and entitled to 
ee this proposition we have not found a 
Pa authority. Those relied on as such by the 
sort below were the cases in 38 Maine R. and 12 
Ga, eupra, and the State vs. Giles, (1 Chand. Wis. 

) 9 
R.. btthe case in Maine we have said enough above. 

“Of the cases in Georgia and Wisconsin, it may be 
vemarked that neither of them involved the point 
»ow under consideration, and what is said upon itis 
were dicta, and neither of the cases cites a single 

thority. 
atthe point involved in the Georgia case was 
whether a certain corporate town in that State could 
elect to office in it a person not residing within the 
sorporate limits, and it was held that it could. This 
closed the case. , : ; 
~”The point involved in the Wisconsin case was 
this: the constitution, article six, section four, pro- 
vided that sheriffs should be ineligible for two years 
next succeeding the termination of their offices. A 
sheriff, in office at the time the constitution was 
adopted, was elected his own successor under the 
constitution; and it was held that he was legally 
elected, and that the disability imposed by the con- 
stitution related only to elections and terms held 
ander the constitution. The decision of this point 
disposed of the case; and what is said beyond it, as 
in the Georgia case, if not improperly, but still is 
very loosely and carelessly said, and is not binding 
as authority. 

“But while there are no authorities adverse to the 
second proposition above laid down, there is a cloud 
of them vindicating its correctness. As the atten- 
tion of the court below does not appear to have been 
called to them, we shall here indicate where they 
way be found and examined. 

“Mr.Grant, a late accurate English writer on cor- 
porations, at page 208, says: ‘As has been stated, a 
disqualification, patent or notorious, at once causes 
the votes given for the candidate laboring under it 
to be thrown away; the same would probably be 
held to be the case where the electors had the means 
of knowledge of the candidate’s qualification, or the 
contrary, and might have ascertained the facts if 
they had pleased.’ Numerous cases are cited to 
sustain these positions, 

Judge Cushing, in his American work on the 
Law of Legislative Assemblies, at pages 66, 67, lays 
down the sume doctrine as deducible from the de- 
cided cases. 

“ Where the same ineligibility of a candidate arises 
from his holding or having held a public office, the 
people within the jurisdiction of such office are held 
in law to know—are chargeable with notice—of such 
ineligibility; the votes given for such candidate are 
of no effect, and his highest eligible competitor is 
elected.” (Granton Corp., supra, p. 107; Biddle vs. 
Willard, 10 Ind. R., 62, on p. 68.) 


This is by far the best considered and most 
ably reasoned American case upon this sub- 
ject. Indeed it is the only one in which the 
question has been fully discussed, except a case 
of Commonwealth vs. Reid, in the common 
pleas of Philadelphia, which I shall refer to 
hereafter. 

I come, now, to consider the grounds upon 
vhich it is proposed to repudiate the English 
authorities and the doctrine of the American 
Writers upon this subject. The speech of the 
honorable Senator from Illinois [Mr. Locan} 
¥as the same in doctrine as the majority re- 
port, and as his speech is. not in the Globe of 
lorday, I shall do him greater justice by re- 
ferring to the report, than by attempting to 
state his speech from recollection. 

One reason given for not following the 

oglish authorities is, that they require notice 


degree of w 
was the fact 


cy uf candidate, non-residency, want | 





given at the polls, and I suppose itisinsisted that 
inasmuch as no notice is proved to have been 
given inthis case, the authorities do not apply. 
Now, sir, the only efficacy of the notice in the 
English practice is that it is regarded as evi- 
dence that the electors knew the candidate to 
be disqualified. No formality is required in 
regard to the notice. It need not be in writ- 
ing; it need not be served by copy on the 
elector ; and the only office it performs is that 
it serves as evidence that the elector had 
knowledge of the disqualification of the can- 
didate. Here it is proved and admitted that 
the electors had such knowledge, and of course 
it was unnecessary to notify them of what they 
already knew. Inthe English practice, for 
the purpose of showing knowledge in the 
elector, you prove that some one gave notice, 
that is, some one informed the elector of the 
fact; but here the knowledge is admitted. 

Another reason given for repudiating the 
Kpglish authorities is stated in the report, as 
follows : 


ment based upon the theory that the power emanates 
from the pecple? In the British Government the 
case is exactly the reverse, as there the theory is that 
the power originates with the monarch, and the 
privileges allowed the people to select represent- 
atives are, under that theory, considered as conceded 
and not as inherent rights. But this Government 
rests upon an entirely different basis. Here the 
power originates with the people, and that which 
the Government is authorized to exercise is con- 
ceded by the people. The right to designate who 
shall exercise this power has never been delegated.” 


I confess my utter inability to see the force 
of this reasoning in this case, where the power 
was delegated by the people to elect a Senator. 
If there is anything in the argument whatever 
that where the people are exercising an inhe- 
rent right this consequence of seating the 
minority man follows, then the argument in 
this case is perfectly conclusive against the 
majority of the committee, because the seating 
of the minority man is made to rest upon the 
ground that the elector is exercising an inhe- 
rent right, and not a delegated power. 
that in this case the Legislature in attempting 
to elect Vance, or electing a Senator, were 


exercising a delegated power—delegated in a | 


double sense: first, by this Government to the 
State government; that is, by our Constitution ; 


and second, by the people of the State to the | 
Legislature ; that is, by the people electing | 
them to go to the seat of government and elect | 


a Senator. Sothat Abbott's claim is sustained 
by the very argument made against it. The 
argument of the report opposes its conclusion, 


and if there was anything at all in this view, it | 


would be perfectly fatal to the ground upon 


which the report rests; but, to be perfectly | 


candid, I am bound to confess there is nothing 
at all in it. 
theory of the British Government, I totally 
deny. 

Mr. THURMAN. You deny what? 

Mr. CARPENTER. 


from the king, or letters-patent from the 
Crown; that the king feigns by divine right, 
and all that. That never was the theory of 
the English Government. I do not deny that 
some towering tyrants of the line of Plan- 
tagenet, Tudor, or Steuart, may have set up 
such a pretension, but I deny that it ever was 
the theory of the British constitution. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The barons compelled 
their king to admit the reverse. 

Mr. CARPENTER. The barons, as my 
friend says, compelled King John to admit 
the reverse. And here is the fallacy of the 
assumption on the other side. That great 
charter is called a grant of rights from the 
king to the people. The barons did not cail 
ita grant. They made it to be an admission 


It is | 





The idea that there is any such | 


That the rights of the 
people are a matter of grant, grace, and favor | 





| the rights of every Englishman, and in the 


bill of rights which follows it and clinches 


| it, these rights are declared in express words 
| to be the ancient and undoubted rights of 
_ Englishmen. 


| to-day hold the throne of England by act of 


Why, sir, the reigning family 


Parliament. William and Mary were put upon 


_ the throne out of the line of succession by act 


of Parliament, and the succession was fixed in 
them by the act of settlement. The Crown 
to-day is held under authority of Parliament 
and might be changed to-morrow by act of 
Parliament. If Queen Victoria should die 


| to night Parliament might to-morrow set aside 


the Prince of Wales and put another man, 
even a private subject, on the throne of 


| England. 


The whole theory in this report about the 


| English Government being different from ours, 


and that having anything to do with this ques- 
tion, seems to me to be a very great mistake. 
Is there any theory, for instance, in the Eng- 


| lish Government respecting the election of a 
“ But is such a ee applicable in a Govern- || 


member of Parliament such as that the ma- 
jority have not the right to elect? Hear this 
report: 


‘The method by which this choice shall be made 
known consistent with this theory can never be 


| otherwise than by giving the majority or plurality 


the right to decide. Any attempt to restrict the 
right of the voter is an attempt to invade that 
right; therefore, the theory that casting a vote 
knowingly for an ineligible candidate is in the 
nature of a crime ’’— 


I never heard that before— 


‘which may be punished by ignoring the act of the 
majority and recognizing the act of the minority, is 
in direct conflict with that most sacred right which 
the people of this Government have always guarded 
with jealous care. Such a rule is consistent with 
the theory of the British Government, as it affords 
ove means of preventing the power from passing 


| into the hands of the people.” 


Mr. President, here we have a report of a 
committee of the American Senate deciaring 
that the election laws of the British Govern- 
ment are intended to prevent the majority of 
the voters from electing members of Parlia- 
meut. If that be true, why not accomplish 


\| the end by a single act of Parliament, as might 
j g g 


be done to-morrow? Does anybody suppose 
that it is the theory of the English Govern- 
inent, as administered by the House of Com- 
mons and by the English courts, that the 
people, that is, the voting people, shall be 
cheated and muzzled, and deprived of their 
rights to elect a man? No such thing. 

Lhis report proceeds upon the ground that 
our argument denies to the majority of the 
Legislature of North Carolina the right to 
elect a Senator on that day. By no means. 
Nobody questions that they were capable of 
making an clection; nobody questions that 
it was their duty to elect. The trouble about 
it is, not that they did not have the right to 
do it, but that they would not do it, and did 
net do it. While the right of the majority to 
make an election is conceded, it is not con- 
ceded that the majoirity have a right to pre- 
vent the election. If the elective body is 
present in legal capacity by its quorum, and 
proceeds in the forms of law to an election 
and but five men vote, the rest of them con- 
sent that those five men shall make the elec- 
tion; aud that is the language of the English 
cases, the very ground upon which they are 
put. They say if a body of twenty men are 
called upon to make an election and eighteen 
sit by and only two vote, the eighteen consent 
that the two shall elect; it is the action of the 
majority if they are present in legal quorum; 
and if they are, it is not necessary that they 
should participate in the act. That is pre- 
cisely the principle upon which the English 
cases rest. 

It will be seen that there is no distinction in 
any vital point between the election here iz 
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the case we are now arguing. When we speak 
of a case being on all fours, we mean in exact 
identity as to essential elements. ‘The imma- 
terial circumstances may be different; the 
essentials must be the same. 

Now, what is the principle of all those cases ? 
That in making an election the majority have 
the right to elect ; but if they w''l not, and do 
not, and permit the minority .o do it, that 
minority makes a good election. 
that violate any principle of American law, 
or how does it conflict with the theory of 
American institutions? 
and English institutions, so far as this thing 
is concerned, identical’ Is it not the theory 
of English law that a majority of electorsshouid 


| 


|] 
| 
1] 


to the present moment of speaking those 
votes which were cast for Vance are as void 
of any effect, as utterly worthless and useless 
to produce any effect as though they had been 
thrown in the stove. 

My honorable friend from New York [Mr. 
CoNKLING] suggests this case: by the present 


| law a woman cannot be elected to the Senate ; 


How does | 


Are notthe American | 


and do elect a member of the House of Com- | 


mons ? 


and permit the minority to do it, then the 
minority man is to be seated. That principle 
applies here as well as there. 

lhe report then proceeds to say : 


‘ There is also another very strong reason why the 
English authorities relied upon by the memorialist 


Nobody can question that; but if || 
they, having the right to do it, will not do it, || 


j 





are not applicable in the present case, even if the | 


epirit and fundamental idea of our institutions were 
insufficient to ehow this. 

The third section of the fourteenth amendment of 
the Constitution, which imposes the disabilities in 
question, also contemplates and provides for the 
removal thereof by Congress. There is no such 
feature in the English law.” 

I should like to ask my honorable friend 
from Ohio what that means. ‘‘ There is no 
such feature in the English law’’ as removing 
a disability to hold office! Why, Mr. Presi- 
dent, instead of there being no such feature, 
there is no exception to the feature. There is 
not a disability to-day existing in England 
that cannot be removed by an act of Parlia- 
ment in an hour. Non-age is a disability. 
Could not Parliament say that boys of fifteen 
might sit in the House of Commons or hold 
office? Itis only because Parliament has said 
they must betwenty- one years of age that that 
qualification becomes necessary. The dis 
ability has been created by the law and can 
be removed bythe law. A statute wasin force 
there some time ago that no man should hold 


an office who had not partaken of the sacra- | 


ment in the Kstablished Church of England 
within one year. Could not another act of 
Parliament repeal that act? What disability 
ofan Englishman cannot be removed by the 
English Parliameut? And why is it, and how 
is it, and by what method of reasoning is the 
distinction to be established here, because in 
this case the disability may be removed, that 
the English cases do not apply to it? 

Why, Mr. President, what is the effect of 
this provision in the Constitution authorizing 
Congress to remove disabilities? It certainly 


does not help the disabled man until Congress | 


removes the disabilities. These men say they 


elected Vance knowing that he was disquali- | 


fied. They knew the Constitution forbade 
them to elect him, but they thought Congress 


would intervene and take away the disability. | 
Suppose they did so believe; that would not | 
have entitled Vance to a seat, because the elec- | 
tion was void the very hour it closed, and could | 


not be validated by any subsequent act of an- 
other government. Putting the case in the most 
favorable light, the fact remains—and I invite 


the attention of every Senator once more clearly || 
to this—that after you have said everything || 


you can say on behalf of the expectation which 
that Legislature indulged in that Congress 
would act, still my honorable friend must 
admit that when these men cast their votes 
for Vance they knew, as the fact and the law 
then stood, that their votes were thrown away ; 
they knew that, as the law and fact then were, 
the votes they cast for Vance might just as 
well have been cast in blank, or might just as 
well have been thrown in the stove; and up 











| 








| ute.”’ 


| but suppose the Legislature of some State be- 


lieving that the Constitution would subse- 


| quently be amended so as to include female 


suffrage and officeholding, should proceed 
to elect a female to the Senate, and she 
should come up here and claim her seat on 


| the ground that the Constitution would be 


amended by the people, could she hold on 
and wait and if the amendment should happen 
to be made three or four years after, then 
claim her seat? 

[ am not certain that the law at present 
would prevent a female citizen from occupying 
a seat here. But conceding that the law does 
exclude females, the illustration is an apt ona 

Mr. President, it comes to this: those 
men when they cast their votes for Vance, 
knew they were casting them away, and there 
is no escape from it, and they remain cast 
away up to the present time. 

Mr. HILL. Will the Senator allow me to 
ask him a question ? 

Mr. CARPENTER. I want to get through 
as soon as I can, and would prefer not to be 
interrupted. 

Mr. HILL. It is a very short question. I 
ask the Senator if, before he examined the 
English authorities himself, his own mind had 
come to a positive conclusion of the right of 
the applicant to a seat in this body under those 
statutes? I ask him that with a view to show 
that it was impossible that that Legislature 
should know, because the Senator himself did 
not know, good lawyer as he is. 

Mr. CARPENTER. As it will not inter- 
rupt the line of my argument any more, and 
may be gratifying to the Senator to know, I 
will tell him some things about myself that are 
just as pertinent as the question he puts, and 
two of those things are: [ have been both 
baptized and vaccinated, [laughter;] and at 
one time of my life I did not know what the 
law was uponany subject. I recollect that up 
to about twelve years of age my mind was as 
complete a blank in regard to what the law was 
as any man’s could be. [Laughter.] And I 
do not profess now to any instinctive knowl- 
edge of what it is or what anything is. I only 
pre to know what I have investigated and 
earned. Up to the time when I began to 
investigate the law of this subject, I did not 
know what it was, and I was laboring under 


| precisely the same impression that, | think, the 


great majority of other men who have not ex- 
amined it are laboring under, that the law was 
against Mr. Abbott. Bat, sir, ignorance of 
the law does not excuse. 

If l commit murder, I cannot be permitted 
to say I thought I ‘‘had a right to.’”’ If I 
violate a statute or incur a penalty, it is no 
defense to say, ‘* True, | committed the act, 
and I know it is forbidden by the statute, but 
I hoped the Legislature would repeal the stat- 
This Legislature cannot be permitted 
to say that they voted for a person known to 
be disqualified, but did so in the hope that 
Congress would subsequently remove the dis- 
ability, and make an election valid which was 
void when made. The rights of Vance and 
Abbott respectively, growing out of that elec- 
tion, were fixed by the election, and vested the 
moment the election was concluded. The 
utmost that can be claimed in this direction 
with any plausibility, in view of the law appli- 
cable to the case, is that Vance was elected, 
provided Congress should remove his dis- 
abilities before the commencement of the term 
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| is, that he would become entitled to a 








for which he was elected, and if Con 
should not, then Abbott would be entity 
serve for the term. This is the most far > 
able suggestion that can be offered on bet al 
of Vance ; because without such action of Con 
gress the votes given for Vance would semaai. 
ineffectual and void as they were when eae 
and Abbott having a majority of all the leon 
votes cast, would be entitled to a seat on - 
commencement of the term. In other es 
the most favorable view of the case for Fence 
Seat jj 
the disability should be removed, dak the 
Abbott would be entitled to a seat if the dix 
ability was not removed. 

But even this principle, the soundness of 
which I should doubt, would not prejudice 
Abbott’s claim, because the disability of Vanco. 
has not been removed. I think this, however, js 
conceding too much to the opposite argument 
The Legislature either did or did not elect 
Vance on that day. If they did, then he jg 
entitled to his seat ; from which it must follow 
that, as Vance is not entitled to his seat, he 
was not elected on that day, and no subsequent 
act, except an election by the Legislature, 
subsequent to the removal of his disabilities. 
could eutitle him to a seat in this body, Ag 
the case stood that day Abbott had the highest 
number of legal votes cast, and even conced- 
ing that the effect of a subsequent removal of 
Vance’s disability would have been to make 
the votes given for him valid, yet this effect 
has not been produced, because his disability 
has not been removed, sothat the case remains 
to-day as it was on that day; that is, in the 
two houses of the Legislature, a quorum of 
each house being present, and an election 
being proceeded with, Abbott received the 


| highest number and a majority of all the legal 


votes cast in both Houses. 

Had the members of the Legislature believed 
that Vance was eligible, although the fact had 
been otherwise, or had they believed that 
although Vance was disqualified by the four. 
teenth amendment, yet that Congress had al- 
ready removed his disability, though in fact 
Congress had not done so,then Vance would not 
have been elected, but Abbott could not have 
claimed the election. But there was no mis: 
apprehension as to the then existing facts of 
the case. Vance was disqualified ; they knew 
he was. His disqualification had not been 
removed; they knew it had not. And the law 
declares that the votes cast for Vance were 
void, and that Abbott was entitled to the office; 
and it is wholly immaterial whether the Sen 
ator from Georgia or myself knew what the law 
was or not; or when either of us first learned 
what the law upon that subject is. 

Mr. HILL. I only interrupted the Senator 
because I thought in charity he ought not to 
suppose that the Legislature of North Caro 
lina were as familiar with those English au- 
thorities as he has made himself. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Turning again to this 
majority report, I read as follows: 

“The English law in question does not obtain in 
the United States, as is clearly shown from the fol- 
lowing considerations: | be a 

* First. The judicial decisions are against it, there 
being but one decision which sustains it, namely, the 
Indiana case of 14 Indiana, page 927, while on 
the other hand are the decisions in Maine, \e¥ 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, and California. 


to which your committee would refer, ‘and from 
which the following quotations are made,” Xc. 


The report then refers to the case of the 
State vs. Anderson, 1 Coxe, New Jersey 
Reports, 318; State vs. Giles, 1 Chandler, 
Wisconsin Reports, 112; State vs. Smith, 4 
Wisconsin, 497; Commonwealth vs. Cluley, 
56 Pennsylvania, 270; Saunders vs. Hayes. 13 
California; Whitman vs. Maloney, 10 Califor- 
nia, as establishing the opposite doctrine by 
the American courts. if my strength does not 


fail me, and the patience of the Senate 1s not 
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entirely exhausted, I propose to examine every 


ne of those cases and show that not a single || 
one 


one of them antagonizes this doctrine. 
0 


Turning, in the first place, to the first case 


cited ir 
tneir la 


Ui 


his office in color of the election for some 
months. Of course he was a good de facto 
officer. He had the color of an election. 
Although the election of itself was of no valid- 
‘vy, yet under the color of it he entered into 


c office, and of course his acts were valid as | 


the acts of ade facto officer. The case came 
before the court, not on a quo warranto, which 
would absolutely try the right of the relator to 
hic office, but on a writ of certiorari, and the 
court held that on that writ they had a discre- 


‘ion to say whether they would put the man | 


who was holding the office out of office or not, 


and they said that inasmuch as doing so would | 


be followed by no practical good, and his re- 


maining to the end of his term would result in || 
no harm, and the Legislature had already pro- | 
vided in future cases another remedy, which, | 
without examining, 1 assume to have been | 


giving the writ of quo warranto, they would 
not in that case interfere; ia other words, 
they exercised a mere discretion which they 
seemed to have had on the writ of certiorari 
in that State, and | judge from what they say 


disposed of it differently from what they would | 


on a writ of quo warranto, which was author- 
ized by the Legislature for future cases. 

But, Mr. President, the question now before 
the Senate was not Se loud in this case at all. 
[bis was not a viva voce election. It was not 
an election where there was any pretense that 


the electors knew the man was disqualified. | 


lhe Senator from Ohio may in reply say that 
be had been sheriff of the county the year 
before, and every man is bound to know who 
are his public officers. That is true for certain 
purposes. It is true for the purpose of saying 
thata man shall not be justified in resisting 
the sheriff and all that, just as it is true that 
every man is presumed to know the law ; but 
when you come to a question of fact, when 
you inquire whether the people did actually 
and in fact know of the disqualification, that 
mere presumption amounts to nothing; at all 
events, [think it ought not to amount to any- 
thing; and in this case there was no pretense 
that the electors did know that the man was 
disqualified. 

Then | come to the case of the State vs. 
Giles, 1 Chandler’s Wisconsin Reports, 112. 
In this case two points were raised: whether 
the man who was elected sheriff was eligible 
or not; and if not, whether the man who re- 
ceived the next highest number of votes was 
elected. The court proceeded in the first place 
to decide that the man elected was eligible, 
and of course that ended the case. I was not 
present yesterday at the time, but some Sena- 
tor told me he understood the Senator from 


lilinois to state his understanding of the de- | 


cision to be different from that which I had 
stated, that the court held that the man who 


was elected was ineligible. That is a mistake. | 


I stated it from a thorough knowledge of the 


case professionally at home, long before I | 
came to the Senate. I knew what the facts | 
about it were, and what the decision was, and | 


8 precisely as I stated. They held that the 

man was eligible and entitled to the office. 
he court say after deciding that— 
Such being the opinion of the court”— 

__ That he was eligible— 

Ge 8 unnecessary to pass upon the second ques- 

eo, whether in the event of the person receiving 
® highest number of votes being ineligible the 
‘son receiving the nexthighest number is elected. 


een the question was fully argued, and as it isone 
may arise again, it is proper to say that we are 


, New Jersey, that case was this: by | 
w tbe man who had been elected sheriff | 
fa county was ineligible. The case came | 
before the court after he had been acting under || © 80 and 80 \ 
| The mere ineligibility of a candidate does not 


| 


| all of the opinion that the mere ineligibility of the 


|| tind that in that or the other case it is stated 











candidate does not, as the law now is, render void 
the votes cast for him.” 

That is the opinion; not a case examined, 
not an authority cited. They simply assert, 
upon a point which they say themselves it is 
not necessary for them to decide, that their 
opinion is soand so. My opinion is the same. 


work that result. It does not in Eegland; it 
does not in the House of Commons; it does 
notanywhere. In addition to the mere ineligi- 
bility of a candidate, you must have the fur- 
ther controlling fact that the electors knew he 
was disqualified when they cast their votes for | 
him; and without that fact nobody pretends | 
that the minority man is entitled to his place. | 
The case in 14 Wisconsin contains nothing 
different from this and passed upon the same | 
principle entirely, that the mere ineligibility | 
of a candidate does not work that result. 
Nobody claims that it does, and both those | 
cases, in 1 Chandler and 14 Wisconsin, were 
decided upon elections held by ballot, popular | 
elections, not viva voce elections. 
Mr. LOGAN. lf the Senator will allow | 
me, | did not want to interrupt him while he | 
was talking, but in reference to what I stated | 
yesterday | wish to say that I read the same 
authority that the Senator has read. [I said it 
was not a point in the case, but it was the 
opinion of the court. They gave it as their | 
opinion because some other case might arise 
where the question would be apt to be made, 
and if the Senator will read on further he will 


that to make the votes nullities requires legis- 
lative action. 

Mr. CARPENTER. That is to say, that 
the mere ineligibility of the candidate without 
the Legislature declaring that result should 
not have that effect. It does not anywhere ; 
it does not in England; it does not anywhere 
in the civilized world that I know of. 

The Senator also referred to the case of | 
Dinslow in 38 Maine Reports, and the opinion 
of the judges in that case. 1 cannot take the 
time and have not the strength to read these 
cases, but I will state precisely what they are. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Did I understand the 
Senator to refer to a statute which made a 
party ineligible in the particular case cited? 

Mr. CARPENTER. No. 

Mr. SHERMAN. [thought there was some- | 
thing of that sort said in the colloquy between | 
the two Senators. 

Mr. LOGAN. No. I stated this: and it is | 
so stated in the Wisconsin case, that to make 
the votes nullities it would be necessary to 
have a statute. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I understood the Senator 
from Wisconsin to say that there was some 
law on that subject. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Oh, no. I say the law 
is in Wisconsin, and everywhere else that I 
know anything of, that the ineligibility of a 
candidate, in the absence of a law declaring 
that that mere fact sball seat the minority 
man, does not seat the minority man; but if 
you couple with that fact the fact that the elect- 
ors knew at the time of the election that the 
person for whom they voted was ineligible, 
then the law is exactly the reverse. 

In this Maiue case a man by the name of 
Dinslow had been elected to some office, and | 
a mistake was made as to the middle initial 
of his name. They had, for instance, elected 
Abel C. Dinslow, when the name should have 
been Abel E. Dinslow. The Governor and 
council, however, underthe law, had canvassed 
the votes and declared the man by the wrong 
name elected, and had gone out of office. A 
new Governor and council had come in, and 
the question submitted to the judges was 
whether the then Governor and council could | 
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| revise the action of the old one, and decide 


that this man who ought to have been electea 
was elected, and if not, whether the office was 
vacant? This case and the case to which 


| they refer in 25 Maine both rest entirely upon 


the ground that the power of the Governor 
and council was purely ministerial to count 
the votes from the returns, and the court say 
that if the Governor and council, one could 
review the other, or if either of them could 
receive proof to contradict the returns in 


| one respect, they might in every other, and 


that would make them general judges of the 
election, and because they were not so by law 
they could not do that thing im that case. 

Now, take the opinions in those two cases 
and apply them to this case. The very reason 
given by the court why it could not have been 
done in that case shows that it can be done in 
this case, because we are the general judges 
of this election. We are made so by the Con 
stitution. The judges in Maine say that the 
duty of the Governor is purely ministerial, and 
to allow him to do this thing would make him 
a general judge of the election, and that is the 
reason why it could not be done. The very 
opinions in both those cases, when you come 
to examine the ground upon which they rest 
and the philosophy that runs through them, 
are decisions in our favor, because here we 
are the judges of election, and are conceded 
to be so. Both the Maine cases related to a 
popular election by ballot, and there was no 
pretense that the electors knew they were voting 
for a person not in existence. 

The case in 13 California was a case grow- 
ing out of a popular election, and in that 
case also the court decided that the man who 
was elected was eligible, and of course the 
question of the minority man’s rights was not 
involved in the case at all. It is true that the 
judge in delivering the opinion quotes this 
case in Wisconsin approvingly, that the mere 
ineligibility of the man does not seat the 
minority man. Nobody claims that it does; 
but it was unnecessary to say even that, as it 
was in the Chandler case, because in both 
those cases the man who was elected was de- 
clared to be eligible, and of course the other 
point was not in the case. 

[ call the attention of Senators to the fact 
that in the views of the minority on page 26, 
there have been some five or six pages of the 
manuscript report, by some accident or mis- 
take, omitted from the print, so that the re- 
view of the authorities which | have already 
been over is not found in the minority report, 
because they are left out by mistake. 

I come now to the case in Pennsylvania 
which is so much relied upon. Judge Strong, 
who delivered the opinion in the case, is un- 
doubtedly an able judge. In a note which is 
added by Mr. Brightly to the report of the 
case, he refers to the fact that the judge says 
he was notaware of any judicial decision upon 
the question, and mentions it as a very re- 
markable fact that Judge Strong should not 
have been aware of such decisions, and says that 
that fact must detract from thé weight of the 
decision as an authority. I discovered here 
yesterday after the Senator read from this case 
another most wonderful inaccuracy in it. The 
judge is speaking of elections in this country, 
and of an election which had been by ballot. 
In that case the right of the minority man was 


| not before the court, but still he goes on to 


discourage the miuority man’s claim in that 
case of a popular election, and says: 
‘* Even in England it bas been held that votes for 


| a disqualified person are not lost or thrown away 80 


as to justify the presiding officers in returning as 
| elected another candidate having a less number of 
| votes, and if they do so, a quo warranto information 
| will be granted against the person so declared to be 


elected on his accepting the office.” 
And he cites for this the case of Regina vs. 











Hiorns, (7 Adolphus and Ellis’s Reports, ) and 
Rex vs. Bridge, (1 Maule and Selwyn’s Re- 
ports.) I have both those cases before me, and 
in both the court put the judgment precisely 
and exactly upon the ground that the notice 
of ineligibility had not been properly given at 
the elecuon. I was astonished when | for the 
first ume fell upon that declaration of Judge 
Strong, for it seemed to be in the face of all 
the English cases; that is to say, it seemed 
that there were two [inglish decisions standing 
out in naked notoriety, and facing all the cur- 
rent of Iunglish law; but when | came to turn 
to the reports, and | have them both here if my 
friend from Ohio wishes to see them, I[ found 
that both cases went on the ground that notice 
of ineligibility was not given, and the electors 
had no knowledge of the man’s incapacity. 

‘Then this case proceeds: 

‘** Under institutions such as ours are there is even 
greater reason tor holding that a minority candi- 
date is not entitled to the office if he who received 
the largest number is disqualified. We are not 
informed that there has been any decision strictly 
judicial upon the subject, but in our legislative 
bodies the question has been determined. Jt was 
determined against a minority candidate in the 
Legisiature ot Kentucky, in a case in which Mr. 
Clay made an claborate report and was sustained. 
In 1793 Albert Gallatin, elected a Senator from this 
State, was declared by the Senate of the United 
States disqunlified, because he had not been a cit- 
izen of the United States nine years, and his elec- 
tion was declared void for that reason, but the seat 
wus not given to his competitor.”’ 

Then, speaking of the English rale, he says: 


‘There is more reason for this in England, where 
the vote is viva voce, and the elective franchise be- 
longs to but few, than here, where the vote is by 
ballot, and the franchise well-nigh universal. In 
those cases the notice was brought home to almost 
every voter, and the number of electors was never 
greater than three hundred, and generally not more 
than two dozen.” 

And here | wish to call attention to this 
opinion of the Pennsylvania court : 

“Besides, a man who votes for a person with 
knowledge that the person is incompetent to hold 
the office, and that his vote cannot therefore be 
effective, that it will be thrown away, may very 
properly be considered as intending to vote a blank, 
or throw away his vote.’’—Commonwealth vs. Cluley, 
6 Pennsylvania State Leports, 274. 

To overturn the settled course of English 
law for three hundred years our brethren on 
the committee bring among others this case, 
which in its reasoning and philosophy instead 
of conflicting with that doctrine proves it, and 
in the case we ure now considering it must be 
admitted that it is entirely within the reasoning 
of the court in the Pennsylvania case. They 
say that such a rule is reasonable where you 
have a viva voce election by a limited number 
of electors. Had you not a viva voce election 
by a limited number of electors in the Legis- 
lature of North Carolina? Did not each mem- 
ber rise in his place and answer to his name, 
so that the record shall show which one voted 
for each candidate? Judge Strong says that 
in such a case the man who votes for a candi- 
dute who is known to him to be ineligible may 
very properly be held to have voted a blank, 
or to have thrown away his vote. 

How many such cases would it take to over- 
throw the law? How many such cases would 
it be necessary to bring here to overthrow the 
law of England for centuries? So that I say 
this very Pennsylvansa case, in its reasoning, 
when you come to apply it to the case now 
before us, is a full authority. That doctrine 
of the English law grew out of the English 
system of viva voce elections. It belongs to 
it; it is part of it; and it may very well be held 
that in our general elections by ballot such a 
rule ought not to be adopted, because it could 
not be carried into practice. You could not 
prove notice, carried home to the elector. It 
would be impossible to apply such a law, and 
therefore the House of Representatives may 
very properly have the opposite rule. But we 
are considering an election to the Senate, which 


ee 





is required to be viva voce, and must be by a 
limited number of men ascertained by law, and 
where if they have notice that the man for 
whom they vote is ineligible, Judge Strong says 
they may very properly be held to have thrown 
awuy their votes and consented to the election 
of the minority man. 

In the case of the Commonwealth vs. Read, 
reported in2 Ashmead, decided in the common 
pleas in the city of Philadelphia in 1839, will 
be found a full examination of this subject. 
I will state the case, so that it can be under- 
stood. 

If I remember aright, there were twenty 
persons acting as a county board for the county 
of Philadelphia, with power to elect a county 
treasurer. Nineteen of the twenty when their 
names were called voted viva voce. One man 
protested that the election should be by bal- 
lot, that the law required it, and he insisted 
upon voting by ballot, and voted for another 
man. The question of the legality of that 
election came before the court. ‘The court 
held that by law the election must be by bal- 
lot; that the votes of the nineteen men who 
had voted viva voce were not votes, because 
they had not cast them inthe form the law 
required, and that the one man, who had cast 
his ballot as the law required, had carried the 
election, and they gave the office, or at least 
they charged the jury if they found the facts 
to be so, that tae man who had received 
the one vote cast according to law was duly 
elected, instead of the man who had nineteen 
votes not cast according to law. The court 
say : 

“We concur in opinion with the relator’s counsel, 
that the county board is a quasi corporation, and as 
such it is governed by the tundamental rules which 
the common law has provided for the better govern- 
ment of corporate bodies and for the proper exercise 
of the corporate functions. The ruleimmediately ap- 
plicable to the case before us, is that found in the 
case of Rex vs. Foxcroft, (2 Burr, 1017,) decided in 
1760. There the elective body consisted of twenty- 
five, and out of this number twenty-one assembled; 
nine of these persons voted for Thomas Seagrave as 
town clerk, but twelve of them did not vote at all, 
and eleven protested against any election at that 
time. The question arising whether Seagrave was 
or was not elected, it was held by the court of King’s 
bench that he was duly chosen; that the protesting 
electors had no way to stop the election when once 
entered on but by voting tor some other person than 
Seagrave, or at least against him; and that when- 
ever electors are present and do not vote at all, they 
virtually acquiesce in the election made by those 
who do. Again, it has been held thatif the corporate 
assembly be duly convened, and the majority vote 
for an unqualified person after notice that he is not 
qualified, their votes are thrown away and the per- 
son having the next majority and not disqualified 
is duly elected. (lL W illcock on Corporations, section 
547; Claridge vs. Evelyn, 5 Barn. and Ald., 81.) The 
New York cases cited in the argument rest on the 
same principles, which are also alluded to and recog- 
nized by our own Supreme Court in the recent case 
of Commonwealth vs. Green, (4 Whart. 531.’’) 

**The doctrine of these cases I do not understand 
to be contravened by the relator’s counsel; who, 
however, contends that although electors who 
refused to vote are considered as assenting to the 
doings of those who do vote, yet that, to make such 
an election effective, a quorum of the elective body 
must be present, and that the presence of such a 
quorum can only be evidenced by a number equal 
to such a quorum actually voting. To authorize the 
county board to proceed to the election of treasurer, 
itis necessary that at least eleven members of the 
twenty comprising it should be present; but, if 
the majority of those present either refuse to 
vote, or vote ina manner different from that pre- 
scribed by law (as by voting viva voce, when the law 
requires them to vote by ballot,) we areof opinion 
that a minority composed even of a single member 
is sufficient to make an election, and that conse- 
quently the presence of a quorum, when such an 
election is said to have taken place, is not required 
to be proved by the legal votes actually given, but 
may be established by other proof like any other 
factin the cause. The widson of the rule is mani- 
fest, and without it, it would be difficult, if not im- 
possible, to transact the business of a large delibera- 
tive assembly. If a majority of the elective body 
ina corperetinn. or quasi corporation, such as the 
county board is on all hands regarded to be, could 
prevent an election, either by refusing to vote, or, 
what is the same thing, refusing to vote in the man- 
ner procieen by law, the business of such bodies 


could not progress, and their legal existence would 
be put in jJeopardy.”’ 
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“In all our public elections, those who he 
refuse to vote according to law, are bou, eglect o» 
votes of those who do vote, no matter hy, id by the 
minority those who vote are of the whole « stall 4 
ency. It isa historical fact that about §, Oustity. 
sand electors who voted for one or the other thou. 
candidates for Governor at the late election dn the 
cast any vote for or against the amended ¢ = hoy 
tion, and yet that instrument has, by a cette 
tively small minority, become the supreme 1. Ara. 
the land. The result of our opinion is th; ‘aw of 
are satisfied from the evidence that Abraha oe 
ler tendered a vote by ballot for the defendam Mil 
that his vote by ballot was received as cats and 
has the defendant sustained his plea of having bec" 
on the Ist of April last, duly elected county 
urer.” POUDLY treag. 


In the report I have of that case j 
which I presume will be referred 
honorable friend from Ohio, and if | 
his attention I wish to call it to this preci 
subject. He called my attention, in the Sst 
place to a note at the foot of this case, as f, 
lows: ——— 


**A modern case has somewhat restricted this doe 
trine in the English courts; for in Regina » 
Guardians of St. Martin’s in the Fields, 5 Ry 
Law and Equity, 361, the court of queen’s bene: 
determined that where the law required the election 
to be by a majority of the guardians present, and 

a clerk 
held consisted of the chairman and oa 
members of the board, an election by the votes 
eleven members (the chairman not voting) was ip. 
valid, Lord Campbell saying that the judges were ,| 
of opinion that the chairman must be considered 
present at the election, and consequently the persoy 
declared elected had not a majority of the twenty. 
two guardians present.” ” 


Sa Hote 
to by my 
Can have 


4. 
English 


Now I wish to call my honorable friend's 
attention to my examination of this note. |p 
the first place, when he and I examined it we 
had before us the fifth volume of English Law 
and Equity Reports. That series of reports 
is not official. It was published as a private 
enterprise in London, and is not the most 
accurate work in the world. It is not the 
official report. Turning, however, to the au 
thorized report of the case, which isin 17 Adol- 
phus & Ellis’s Reports, new series, page 164, 
it appears that the election in that case was 
made under chapter 76 of 4and 5 William LY 
Turning to that, section 46 provides: 

‘And be it further enacted, That it shall be law- 
ful for the said commissioners, as and when they 
shall see fit, by order under their hands and seal, t 
direct the overseers or guardians of any parish or 
union, or of so many parisheg or unions as the said 
commissioners may in such order specity, and declare 
to be united for the purpose only of appointing and 
paying officers, to appoint such paid officers with 
such qualifications as the said commissioners shall 
think necessary for superintending or assisting in 
the administration of the relief and employment ol 
the poor, and for the examining and auditing, allow- 
ing or disallowing of accounts in such parish or 
union or united parishes, and otherwise carrying the 
provisions of this act into execution, and the said 
commissioners may, and they are hereby empowrred 
to define and specify and direct the execution ol 
the respective duties of such officers, and the places 
or limits within which the same shall be performed 
and direct the mode of the appointment, and deter@ 
ine the continuance in office or dismissal of sucl 
officers.’’ 

So that, turning from the case in 5 Englisi 
Law and Equity to the statute, I found that 
the law had not declared the manner of the 
election at all, but left it to the commissioners 
to declare. And turning to the official report 
of this case in the 17 Adolphus & Ellis, new 
series, I found what is not stated at all in the 
report in 5 English Law and Equity, and 
that is: 

. ss weatohth 

** Tt appeared, on affidavit, that the thirty-eight! 
article of the order of the Poor Law Commissioners, 
referred to in the last case,) dated 8th December, 
1847, was as follows: * Every question at any tii) 
ing consisting of more than three guardians sh se 
determined by a majority of the votes of the guard 
ians present thereat and voting on the ges 4 (New 


17 Adolphus & Ellis’s Reports in Q. 
Series.) F: 

Substantially the language of the resolution 
in Yulee’s case, to which | shall present'y ™ 
fer. This was the order made by the comm! 


sioners under the statute of 4 and 6 William : 
section seventy-six, and upon which tbat ¢ 


cision turned. Now, when you come back to 


1872.] 
——S 
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Mr. Brightly, for I believe he is the author of 
book, and find how handsomely he sails 
ae Judge Strong for the blunder he made, 
— a little compensation to find that Mr. 
Brightly made jus: as great a blunder by rely- 
ing upon the unautworized report and not going 
‘he original source; because if he had done 
to he would have found that those decisions, 
veel of modifying or changing the rule, 
confirmed it. That was a case where the com- 
missioners had ordered the specific method of 
election, and the election clearly did not con- 
form to that order, and of course was not 
effective—precisely the case of Yulee, and the 
language of the order is almost identical with 
that of the resolution which had been passed 
by the Legislature of Florida. 
“Mr, President, I wish to refer for a moment 
tothe cases which have occurred in the Senate. 
The honorable Senator from Illinois, who ad- 
dressed the Senate yesterday, claimed and 
insisted that this question had been three times 
decided by the Senate. Now, I assert that 
the cases he referred to do not touch the ques- 
tion now before the Senate. 


question. The Senate could not have decided 
this question in any judicial sense whatever in 
those cases, because it was not involved in 
them. 

Gallatin’s case was this—I have not the 
strength to read it, but I can state it accurately 
enough for the present purpose. When the 
caucus first met to select a candidate, Mr. 
Gallatin seemed to be everybody’s choice, but 
he said, ‘‘ My name is out of the question on 


account of my citizenship,’’ without specifying | 


what the trouble was. Subsequently it ap- 
peared in the testimony that Mr. Gallatin, at 
first, was under the impression that the Con- 
stitution of the United States required that to 
be a Senator he must have been nine years a 
citizen of the State from which he was elected. 
Having that erroneous impression corrected, 
he declared himself eligible; he had beena 
citizen of the United States for more than 
nine years, as he thought, and the testimony 
then is that he was immediately nominated. 
They had held fire upon it after he in- 
formed them that he was not eligible, and 
were casting about for another candidate ; 
but as soon as he discovered what he thought 
was his mistake and became satisfied that he 
was eligible and told them so, they instantly 
nominated him. What is the inference? Ir- 
resistibly that they believed just as he did that 
he was eligible. Now, then, as the Senator 
said yesterday, Mr. Gallatin was ousted of his 
seat because it turned out upon examination 
by the Senate that he had not been even a 
citizen of the United States for nine years ; 
but, says the Senator, nobody claimed that the 
minority man could have his place. Of course 
not; there was no ground for claiming it, no 
pam that the men who elected Gallatin 
uew that he was disqualified at the time he 
was elected, 

_ Shields’ case is precisely the same. There 
8 not a single element of resemblance be- 
tween Shields’ case and this. There was no 
pretense in Shields’ case from beginning to 


end that the Legislature knew he was disquali- | 


fed; no claim of that kind was set up any- 
where, 

Now, coming to the case of Yulee. The 

gislature in l'lorida had passed a resolution 
Which required that to make an election the 
candidate should have a majority of all the 
persons present. Although the validity of 
that resolution was questioned, yet the com- 
we iu that case (and the report was drawn 
think by Mr. Bright, and although very brief 
'8 @ very able one) say that the resolution 
ae passed, it was im force, it had never been 
spsoled, it was entirely constitutional, it was 
* lair exercise of the power which the Con- 


Neither of the | 
three cases to which he referred involved the | 


i] 


| 


| 


| sey required a majority to elect. 








stitution gives to the States of regulating the 
time, place, and manner of electing Senators ; 
and of course it was conclusive against Mr. 
Yulee. The blanks in that case had to be 
counted, or, what comes to the same thing, if 
you threw the blanks out, still Mr. Yulee had 
not received what, by that resolution, he must 
have received to be elected, the votes of a ma- 
jority of the electors. So that neither of these 


| cases has the slightest application to this. 


The Senator from Illinois also dwelt largely 
and considerably in detail on the decisions of 
the House of Representatives on this ques- 
tion. I believe there is but one case in the 
House of Representatives where there was any 
pretense that the electors knew of the dis- 
qualification of the candidate. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Will the Sen- 
ator allow me to make a suggestion? 

Mr. CARPENTER. Yes. sir. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. ‘There is an- 


| other case in the Senate upon which I should 


like to have the views of the Senator. I under- 
stand the Senator is now leaving the cases 
which have occurred in this body. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. It is a case 
which it seems to me bears on this subject, 
and as we are all judges here, I ask for light 
in reference to it. What I state I do not do 
by way ofargument. The Legislature of New 
Jersey in 1865 had an election for Senator. 
The joint meeting passed a resolution that a 
plurality should elect. ‘The joint meeting 


| consisted of eighty-one members; forty mem- 


bers voted for Mr. Stockton, thirty-seven for 
Mr. Ten Eyck, and four scattering, so that 
Mr. Stockton lacked one of having a major- 
ity. That subject was brought before the Sen- 
ate and discussed at length, and the Senate 
decided that Mr. Stockton was not lawfully 
elected Senator. 


Now, my point of difficulty which I want to | 


| call attention to is this: whether that decision 


does not have two effects; first, that one to 
be elected Senator must have a majority of 
the quorum; second, that he must have it by 
actual votes, not by silence, not by throwing 
votes away, not by implication of law, be- 
cause the strongest possible implication was 
made there by the affirmative resolution which 
was passed by a majority that a plurality 
should elect. That seems to mea case that 
at all events is entitled to consideration, and 
I would like to have the views of the Senator 
upon it. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. President, upon 
the case to which the Senator has referred I 
can give him no light. I know nothing about 
it, and never have heard of it before. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN., I do not want 
information on the facts; I have stated the 


| facts correctly. 


Mr. CARPENTER. Assuming the case to 
be precisely as the Senator states it, as it un- 


| doubtedly is, it seems to me that it does not 


touch this question at all. It is suggested to 


| me that that case turned upon the theory that 


the joint assembly had no legislative authority 
to pass that resolution, and a law of New Jer- 
If so, that 


half answers the case, and the other half is || 


right close to it, which is this: all the candi- 
dates voted for were eligible. Of course, if 
that resolution was not etfectual to repeal the 
law,no man could be elected who did not have 
a majority of the legal votes cast. 
that if Abbott did not receive a majority of 
the legal votes cast he is not elected, 

Mr. SHERMAN. 


here and voted on that case, and examined it 


with great care, because | was in great doubt | 


how | ought to vote, that the ground upon 
which I think a majority of the Senate acted 
was that it was absolutely necessary under our 
Constitution that a man to be elected Senator 


I admit | 


I will state, as I was | 





= 


| Representatives. 








must have a majority of the votes cast, which 
in that case the claimant did not have. It was 
held that the Legislature of the State of New 
Jersey had no power to make an election by a 
mere plurality; that that was not an election, 

Mr. HOWE. The Legislature in joint con- 
vention? 

Mr. SHERMAN. The joint convention had 
no righ¢ to prescribe a plurality rule. 

Mr. CARPENTER. That seems to me to be 
perfectly sound. I certainly never did con- 
tend, and never shall, that an election properly 
held by a competent legal body can produce 
a result in favor of a man that has not had a 
majority of the legal votes cast. So that, so 
far as | can see, that case does not at all con- 
flict with the doctrine I am contending for. 

Now, about the decisions in the House of 
In the first place, the facts 
of the two cases are so different, that is to 
say, the circumstances under which a mem- 
ber is elected to the House differ so widely 
from the conditions under which a Senator 
is elected, that there may well be different 
rules applied to the two cases. Here, for 
instance, you have in the election of a Sen- 
ator a case where it is perfectly easy to apply 
the rule. Your Senator must be elected by a 
viva voce vote of a limited number of persons 
known before the election takes place. ‘They 
must rise and answer to their names, so that 
you have a record showing what candidate 
each senator and member of the house of the 
Legislature voted for. You can therefore 
ascertain whether or not the electors knew of 
the disqualifications with perfect certainty. 

But turn now to the election of a member 
to the other House. Here you have balf a 
dozen counties ; you have a large population 
scattered over a vast extent of country, and it 
is absolutely impossible to prove in that elec- 
tion conducted by ballot, whether the electors 
who voted for the successful candidate had 
notice of his ineligibility. In the first place 
not only because you have so many electors 
to deal with, scattered over so large a coun- 
try, but the very nature of an election by bal- 
lot excludes the operation of this rule, and it 
ought to exclude it; because in that case you 
have no means of ascertaining whether the 
elector had such knowledge or not; it is 
utterly impossible to say that you can prove 
that notice was given to so many thousand 
people. ‘That cannot be done, and you cannot 
call the men themselves and compel them to 
swear, because a man’s ballot is his secret, 
and you cannot compel a man in any court, in 
any legal proceeding anywhere, before « grand 
jury or in any other place, to testify for whom 
he voted. ‘Thatis his secret. ‘Therefore you 
cannot call him and compel him to swear 
whether or not he, having this notice, voted 
for the man who received the certificate, and 
this might result, for instance, that five hun- 
dred men desiring to defeata certain candidate 
would vote against him at the poll. If it 
turned out afterward, after he was elected, 
that he was ineligible, they could get their 
man into the seat by simply showing that he was 
elected by them, they knowing that he was 
ineligible. Five hundred might swear that they 
voted for the man they had voted against, and 
had the knowledge, and it would be utterly im 


| possible for you every to convict any of them 


for perjury, because you cannot compel any 
man to swear for whom he voted; you would 
be feeling in the dark in the whole proceeding ; 
you open the way, therefore, to perjury which 
you could not punish. 

For these reasons it seems to me that the 


| House of Representatives might well hold 


that they will never apply this rule, because it 


|| seems to me absolutely impossible of applica- 
| tion there. 


But every argument that can be 
urged against applying the rule to the election 
of a member to the House of Representatives, 


' 
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only strengthens the argument in the case of 
the election of Senators. The difficulty in | 
applying it there is the vast extent of territory 
and the great number of electors. Here you 
have a few electors sitting in a place estab- 
lished by law. There you have no possibility 
of proving the electors voted, for what candi- 
date, no possibility of carrying the notice home 
to them, because there is so large a number to 
deal with. Here you have but afew men who | 
must make the election, at a place and ona 
day fixed by law; and whether they knew or 
did not know of the disqualification, you can 
positively ascertain. So that every argument 
that may be made for the House of RKepre- 
sentatives, establishing a different rule, is an 
argument here in favor of the Senate estab- 
lishing this rule. 

I will now very briefly refer to what I think 
is the strongest point made against Mr. Abbott, 
and a point which at first sight has some 
strength and is entitled to be considered; and 
that is, that this Legislature had a right to sup- 
pose that Congress would remove Mr. Vance’s 
disability, as Congress had in other cases 
removed the disability of men who had been 
elected under these State governments. I 
recollect now I have already alluded to that. 
The answer and the reason why it is not a 
valid argument is, that the mistake is not any 
mistake at all in a legal sense, it was mere 
hope and expectation on their part, which has 
turned out adversely to them, and which does 
not entitle them to be relieved. 

In the next place, in regard to this legisla- 
tion, it was a part of the reconstruction of 
these governments ; like, for instance, the case 
of North Carolina, to remove the disabilities 
of her Governor and her judges was an abso- 
lute necessity to put that government into oper- 
ation. Now, legislation by Congress clearly | 
within its constitutional power at the time and 
growing out of emergencies of revolution and 
civil war, which rendered such action abso- 
lutely necessary, ought not to be pressed by 
analogy to control the ordinary decisions of 
the Senate in times of peace. The reason of 
the rule fails, and the a should stop where 








its reason stops. \| 


The matter was a good deal discussed in the 
convention that met after calling the king to 
the throne, at the restoration of Charles 11. 
Some astute men in Parliament discovered 
that Parliament itself was illegal because they | 
had not been summoned by writs signed by 
the king. ‘There was great commotion on the 
subject, and a great disposition to throw up 
their hands and go home. It was replied to 
that, that if they were Parliament enough to 
call the king to his place, they ought to be a | 
Parliament for all other purposes. It is said 
that a very distinguished lawyer put this illus- 
tration: their act in coming together was rev- | 
olutionary, no doubt about that; they came | 
without the legal formality of a writ from the 
king ; but he said that was a necessity of the 
case, and the necessity vindicated it. He said 
the argument that was made on the other side, | 
that there could be no Parliament to call a 
king back to the throne until they could be sub- 
penaed by a writ signed by the king, was just 
as absurd as it would be for a man lost in the 
woods to say he never would take a step to- 
ward home except upon the king’s highway ; 
he must go a certain distance before he could 
strike the highway. 

So an important revolution like that through 
which we have passed, where the State gov- 
ernments wheeled out of the Union, and 
formed another government and were finally 
overthrown by force of arms, and you had to 
reconstruct over an unfriendly constituency, 
you had to do things that you would not do | 
ordinarily. It was an abnormal condition of | 





things ; it was a trammeling up of the conse- | 
quences of a civil war not to be accomplished | 











what day they should elect and that ; 

should do it by viva voce vote. But as th a 
houses might disagree, and in some om 
States the joint assembly was unknow, 
practice, Congress provided that if the |... 
lature acting in the ordinary way anq an 
the State law should not effect an ela” 
on the first day, then a certain other trike 
nal shall be organized to effect an clog : 
This part of the act was dealing with See 
subject, that is, new in some of the oan 
They passed from the Legislature, which y,. 


































by the ordinary course of civil administration. 
So that these acts of Congress ought not be 
pressed as precedents, 

All that was done in those cases was for 
Congress merely to remove the disability. 
Noboby doubts they could do it. Congress 
never decided that those men who had been 
elected and whose disability was removed 
should take their seats in the House. The 
Senate never did that. That was a question 
for the House of Representatives to determine 
after the disability was removed, whether they 


known . 


a they 
would treat the election as void or valid. The || leave to be regulated by the State law a. ‘) 
Senate had nothing to do with it. The Senate |) quorum and practice on the first day; by 
never attempted to express any opinion on the || they fail on that day to make an election, (, 


subject. The House sent a bill to us and asked 
us to remove such a man’s disability. The 
Senator says you knew perfectly well that it 
was to let him take a seat. Very well, it was 
a mere actof courtesy toward the House. They 
are the judges of the election and qualification 
of their own members. If they establish a 
rule in the teeth of our rule and in the face of 
our convictions, they are to be respected in 
executing it, and we may help them to execute 
it. That is their business, not ours. But we 
are not bound to follow their precedents against 
our own judgment in regard to this election 
of our own members, because that would make 
them the judges of our elections as well as of 
their own. 

All that we have done, then, was constitu- 
tional. We have removed disabilities from 
these men. If the House has seated them, 
that is the business of the House, not the busi- 
ness of the Senate, and we have no right to 
criticise it, no right to examine it, and the 
other side of this discussion, it seems to me, 
have no fair right to draw any analogy from 
it, Or any argument from it as applicable to 
this case. 

I will turn now to the statute, and call 
attention to it very briefly, and with that con- 
clude. 

In the first place, by the Constitution of the 
United States the Legislatures of the several 
States have the power to elect Senators, and to 
regulate the time, place, and manner of such 
elections, subject, however, to the authority of 
Congress. Under that provision of the Consti- 
tution Congress passed this act in 1866, and 
it is claimed that under this act it is necessary 
that to be elected a man should have a major- 
ity of all the voters present. I shall not take 
time to read the statute, but can state what it 
is. It provides for two things. It provides 
for the election ofa Senator on a day fixed, 
by the two houses sitting as branches of the 
State Legislature. It simply provides that, as 
to that election, the man shall be declared 
elected who has received the greatest number 
of votes cast. The distinction between that 
and the other case, and the reason why in one 
case they did not regulate it, and in the other 
did, I gave before ; at least my understanding 
of it. In the first instance they were dealing 
with bodies existing by law; they were deal- 
ing with bodies that in the different States 
would have conflicting rules_as to a quorum. 
For instance, in Massachusetts one third may 
be a quorum; in Wisconsin it is necessary 
to have a majority; so that the act of Con- 
gress in that wanes does not pretend to inter- 
fere with the election at all if accomplished 
by the Legislature on the first day, but leaves 
it entirely to the Legislature to be regulated 
by the law and practice of the Legislatures in 
the several States. 

It might happen, for instance, in Wisconsin, 
under our law as to a quorum, that there must 
be a certain proportion of the body, and in 
Massachusetts a smaller proportion to make 
the election; but Congress dealing with the 
Legislature did not mean to tamper with it, 
did not mean to regulate its practice, did not 
mean to interfere with it, but simply to say on 


gress creates the tribunal which shall make ; 
That tribunal being a new one, it was nooo 
sary to regulate the practice of it; it way 
cessary to fix the quorum of it; it was neo 
sary to determine what portion of the member 
present must vote for a man in order to elect, 
and they did so. 

It is one of the well-settled and universally. 
conceded canons for construing a statute tha: 
every phrase and sentence is supposed to hays 
been used for the purpose of giving the stajuie 
some meaning it would not otherwise have, | 
have cited in the minority report from Dwarris 
who lays down the rule as follows: 


“Itis a safe method of interpreting statutes t) 
give effect to the particular words of the enacting 
clauses. For when the Legislature in the same sep, 
tence uses different words, the courts of law yl 
presume that they were used in grder to express 
different ideas. So, if there be a nffterial alteratiog 
in the language used in the different clauses, jt js 1, 
be inferred that the Legislature knew how to use 
terms applicable to the subject-matter. * Thesevera| 
inditing and penning of the different branches,’ said 
the judges in Edrick’s case, ‘doth argue that the 
maker did intend a difference of the purviews ani 
remedies.’ ’”’ 


Of course I might with an hour's examina 
tion cite fifty cases to the same proposition. 
It is unnecessary to do so, because it is a well 
settled canon of construction. If the Legis 
lature dealing with two subjects provide one 
thing as to one, and as to the other a different 
thing, or provide more things in regard to one 
than the other, especially when it is in the 
same statute and both subjects present at the 
same time in the legislative mind, the’ pre- 
sumption is that every sentence was used for 
the purpose of giving it some: meaning that 
the act would not have had without that sen 
tence. Now, when you take this statute and 
apply to it this rule, you find that in regulating 
the election by the two houses on the first 
day all it requires is that the man should have 
a majority of the votes cast, be they few or many, 
be they half a quorum or three fourths of a 
quorum, or any number, whatever votes are 
cast the man who has the majority of them ou 
that day is elected ; always provided there 1s 4 
quorum, according to the law of the State, 
present. re, 

But when you come to the other provision 
you find a different provision, that is, ‘and 4 
person having a majority of all the votes o! 
said joint assembly,’’ not the highest number 
of votes cast, as in the other case, but ‘‘hav- 
ing a majority of all the votes of said joi! 
assembly, a majority of all the members 
elected to both houses being present and vol: 
ing, shall be declared duly elected ;’’ that whole 
sentence is added when treating of the second 
election, and is not found at all in regard to 
the first. Now, why was it added? Was \! 
added not to make any difference between the 
two cases? The courts all say it was added 
for the purpose ef requiring in the latter case 
what might not be necessary in the former 
case. As to the case of an election by the 
two houses acting separately whether it would 
be necessary to have a majority of the quorum 
or not depends on the practice in the States; 
because Congress left that matter to the Leg'* 
latures. In the other case Congress erected § 
new tribunal, and they regulated its practice, 
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jeclare what should be a quorum, and 
how many votes shall be necessary toa choice, 
hich they did not do when treating of an | 
‘notion by the two houses. — 
i to the election in this case, which was 
ve on the first day, the only provision 
splieable to it was that provision which my 
‘ond from Vermont read from the constitu- 
son of North Carolina, which requires in 

-der to do public business a majority of the 
fegislature to be actually present, but not 
that they should be present and voting. If 
hey were there in their proper persons that is 
al] that was required ; the body had validity, 
had life, had power to act, and your act de- 
clares that the man who receives the highest 
number of votes cast by that body shall be the 
Senator. 
te ease, of course, whether Mr. Abbott 
has received the highest number of votes or 
not depends upon whether I am right or | 
wrong in the argument I make as to the effect 
of the votes cast for Vance. That they were 
east in the face of the Constitution must be 
conceded. ‘That an act done in the face of 
the Constitution is void and no act is a con- | 
ceded principle. Those votes, then, that were 
cast against the Constitution were not votes 
when you are speaking in legal language. 
They were not votes when you are deciding 
who received the highest number of votes on | 
that day. They were blanks, they were thrown 
away, they amounted to nothing. Then, on 
the frst day Mr. Abbott received the highest 
number of votes cast in both houses of the 
Legislature, and that secured to him his right 
toa seat in this body as a Senator. 

Mr. President, 1 feel that I owe to this body 
an bumble apology for having detained it so 
long, and | most sincerely thank the Senate 
for the attention they have given me. 


and 


eff cted 





Resignation of Judges. 
REMARKS OF HON. M. H. CARPENTER, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
Iy rHE SENATE OF THE Unirep States, 
April 17, 1872. 

The Senate having under consideration the bill 
S. No. 435) to authorize the President to accept the 
resignation of judges of any court cf the United 
dtates— 

Mr. CARPENTER said : 

Mr. Presipent: If any evidence were needed 
of the resourees of my honorable friend from 
New York and the versatility of his genius, 
the remarks he has just submitted to the Sen- 
ate would be sufficient. Here is a bill which 
provides, what? Simply this: that inasmuch 
as the public necessities require the holding 
of a court, when a judge becomes perma- 
nently disqualified to pertorm his duties you 
may let him retire and put a well judge in his 
place. That is all there is of this bill. The 
ull does not look to a pension, nor to the 
venefit of the judge, but simply to the inter- 
ests of the public and to the transaction of 
public business. 

Upon this bill a debate between my honor- 
able lriends from. Vermont, New York, and 
Vhio has sprang up, which has ranged through 
he universe and ransacked the centuries. 
Cesar and Napoleon have been called :to the 
bar; things present and absent have been crit- 
ised and discussed ; the’ Rubicon has been 
epassed and Waterloo fought over again ; all 
0 show that if you get a judge who cannot do | 


me you had better keep him forty years, 


, have no business done, than to allow him | 
© retire and put a sound man in his place. 
hy, Mr. President, suppose you have a | 
“tan appointed to the Supreme or the cireuit | 
eae at forty years of age, a man in perfect 
gor of body and mind, who enters upon his 
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| duties with zeal, able and intending to per- 


friend 


form them to the satisfaction of the public, 
and yet in one week after he goes on the 
bench he is stricken with paralysis. They say 
on the other side, let him le on his back 
thirty years and then retire under the seventy 
years’ law. 

Mr. CONKLING. Why does my honorable 
say that? : 
They have said no such thing. On 
trary, they have said the reverse; 


the con- 
they have 


| said that they will accept the idea that in such a 





case as he speaks of, where a judge would have 
the hardihood to block the way for the sake of 
getting bis salary—assuming that somewhat 
violent position—they will legislate in that case, 
and in all other like cases, as they did in the 
case of Judge Watrous. Why does my honor 
able friend say that we argued in favor of 
allowing him to lie on bis back for thirty years 
incumbering the bench, to the exclusion of 
anybody else? 

Mr. CARPENTER. I was alluding more 
particularly to the remarks of the Senator 
from Delaware, [Mr. Bayarp,] and certainly 
that was the principle of his speech. Ifa 
man becomes permanently disabled, and has 
not served ten years, he would compel him to 


lie on his back until the ten years expire; and | 


he moved an amendment to limit the bill to 
those judges who were not only permanently 
disqualified, but had served ten years. So 
that if the judge should be stricken with 
paralysis the first year after his appointmeut, 
he would have to lie on his back, retaining his 
office, for nine years before he could be retired 
under this bill. That is what I was alluding 
to, and in the case which I have mentioned it 
is an exact application of the doctrine, and a 
true statement of the principle upon which his 
amendment rests. 

Mr. President, it is refreshing, because it 
confirms our confidence in human nature, to 


. . | 
see two such eminent members of the bar as 


my two friends before me, one from Vermont 
and the other from New York, who certainly, 
if this bill should pass and the present Chiet 
Justice should retire under it, could not be 
overlooked by any President in selecting his 
successor—it is consoling to see these two 
Senators, upon the shoulders of one of whom 
the ermine would probably fall, vying with 
each other in belittling the service of the 
judge and opposing an increase of compen- 
sation to the judges. 

It is suggested that if this bill should be- 
come a law, and should happen not to work 
well, perhaps it could not be repealed. Though 
Senators do not feel very confident about it, 
yet they suggest that such a bill may possibly 
be irrepealable upon the ground that it is to 
be considered as an inducement to men to 
accept the judgeship, and therefore consti- 
tuting part of the compensation of a judge. 
There may be a thousand inducements held 
out for this purpose by statutes, all of which 
can be repealed at pleasure with the single 
exception of the statutes fixing their compen- 
sation. For instance, should the courts be 
relieved of certain unpleasant or laborious 
duties now imposed upon them, this might 
be an inducement to accept the office, but of 
course Congress could restore the jurisdic- 
tion and impose additional duties and labor 
of a judicial kind to any extent. The only 
inhibition is, that their ‘‘compensation’’ shall 
not be diminished during their terms of office. 

The Constitution says: 


“The judge, both of the Supreme and inferior 
courts, shall hold their offiees during good behavior, 
and éhall, at stated times, receive for their services 
@ compensation whieh shall not be diminished dur- 
ing their continuance in office.” 


Now, what is the plain common-sense mean- 


ing of this provision that they shall receive a | 


compensation ‘‘ at stated times,’’ which shall 


By ‘‘the other side’’ he | 
means those who oppose his views on this bill. | 
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SENATE, 


not be diminished? Everybody understands 
that ‘‘ compensation ’’ there means simply and 
precisely their salary; nothing more, nothing 
less, and nothing different. Now, then, the 


| contingent benetit which the Senator from 


New York says might result to the judges from 


| passing this bill is not the compensation 








i 
| 





| times.’ 





| spoken of in this section, because in its nature 


it caunot be received by the judges *‘ at stated 
lt would be one of those comforting 
enjoyments, those soothing consolations whieh 


could not be received hy the judge ** at stated 


| times,’’ but it would live with him, solacing 


every hour, and softening every sorrow. This 
provision has no reference to these sentimental 
enjoyments of a judge, to his hopes and fears, 
lt treats simply of his salary, and says that he 
shall receive it ‘‘at stated times,’’ and it shall 
not. be diminished during his continuance in 
office. 

Mr. CONKLING. 


To test the views of my 


| friend, | desire to ask him a question. [ 


understand his criticism to be that the argu 

ment cannot apply here because of the phrase 
**at stated times.’’ He asks, how could a man 
receive at stated times this pay ? 


Only as he 
received it in the future at 


the same stated 


| times fixed by law, being identical whether he 
| 8 in ofhce or outatthe time. Now, my question 


is this: suppose the pay of jucges was so 
graduated bylaw that during the tirst five years 
they received a certain compensation, during 
the succeeding five years a greater compensa- 
tion. and so on through good behavior. here 
would be a case where they could not receive 
the increase of pay exeept at future stated 
times just like this. Does the honorable Sen- 
ator think you could repeal that law or pro- 
vide during the pendency of the incumbency 
that they should not receive for each ensuing 
five years an increase of emolument? 

Mr. CARPENTER. Of course not, because 
in the first five years, for instance, the salary 
would be paid quarterly each year; in thenext 
five years quarterly, and in the next, and so 
on. No matter whether the salary is the same 
or increased, it is to be paid and ean be paid 
at stated times; but the sweet satisfaction 
which a judge might feel in knowing that if he 
should be strieken with paralysis he could not 
be turned out like a dog to die, would be inca- 
pable of being received ‘* at stated times.’’ 

Mr. CONKLING. If my friend will pardon 
me, when is it to be paid, underthe act of 1869 
or under this proposed act, after resignation ? 
Is it not to be paid, in the language of the law, 
the same as if they had continued in office? 

Mr. CARPENTER. Whether it is or is 
not, is immaterial. ‘Ihe precise point here is 
that the compensation which we are speaking 
of, and which the Constitution refers to, must 
be a compensation which can be paid at stated 
times. If the Senator from New York can 
demonstrate how this contingent benefit, which 
rests simply in the hope of the judge that it 
will be well with him in old age, is to be re- 
ceived by the judge ‘‘at stated times,’’ | will 
surrender that pomt. And if he cannot de- 
monstrate this, he fails to show that the ** peace 
of mind’’ which this bill would confer upon 
a judge is a partof that ‘‘compensation’’ 
which cannot. be diminished ‘‘ during his con- 
tinuance in office.’’ 

The Senator from New York says the bill 
on the face of it shows that it will lead to fraud. 
Why? Because it providesthat the President 
may accept the resignation ot a judge for per- 
manent disability, and yet. provides that the 
salary shall cease if he sbali subsequently 
accept an office. ‘That seems very remark- 
able. A judge who had become permanently 
disqualified, by deafness, for pertorming his 
dunes on the bench might nevertheless per- 
torm the duty of register of deeds in his town, 
and might bold the United othee at 
Milwaukee of light-house keeper. | Laugh- 


States 
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ter.] There are plenty of offices he could fill, 
although permanently and totally disqualified 
to discharge his duty as a judge. 

Mr. President, the danger under this bill is 
not that judges will resign too soon, but that 
they will not resign atall. We have had some 
experience on this subject. We have seen a 
judge far past seventy years of age who had 
dove good service, and was entitied to retire 
under the existing law on full pay, retaining 
his office term after term, although wholly 
unfitted by physical infirmities from perform- 
ing the duties of his office, and although he had 
to be carried on to and off from the bench. 
The fact is, old men shrink from acknowledg- 
ing that they are under the infirmities of 
nature, and no man with the least self-respect, 
or caring a fig for the respect of his neigh- 
bors, would leave the bench and continue to 
draw the salary, except under circumstances 
that would render his course acceptable to all 
men. 

But, as my friend from Ohio [Mr. Tourman ] 
sugyvested, a perfect answer to this 1s, that if 
any judge be so dishonest as to retire on full 
pay under pretense of permanent disability, 
without the proper necessity, then he is too 
dishonest to sit on the bench, and it would be 
economy to get him off even by paying him 
double salary. 

The Senator from New York dwells at 
length upon the merits of this bill as a ‘‘ pen 
sion’’ bill. It is nothing of the kind. It 
does not proceed upon the ground that the 
judge is entitled to this benefit but upon the 
fact, proved to exist in the case of those who 
in the vigor of health were excellent judges, 
that they will not resign an office they are 
entitled to hold, and starve without it. The 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Epmunps] re 
gards such conduct as dishonorable, and says 
no Senator would do such a thing. But, Mr. 
President, in extenuation, let it be remem- 
bered that before a judge is called upon to 
retire on account of the feebleness of his 
mind, he has become incapable by that same 
feebleness of mind of judging in bis own, as 
he would in another’s case. ‘They are entitled 
to this charitable consideration: that the very 
cause which makes them unfit for the dis 
charge of their duties, bas disqualified them to 
pass upon the question of their own fitness or 
unfitness ; and when you say a judge ought to 
retire for the reason that he is no longer able 
to form correct judgments, you must acquit 
him from ail blame for deciding erroneously 
upon the question of his own capacity. 

Everything in this world has its advantages 
and its disadvantages. An independent judi- 
clury, according to the theory of the Constitu- 
tion, can only be secured by conferring a life 
tenure upon judges; and judges are the only 
officers under the Government of the United 
States who cannot be removed during their 
lives, except for misbehavior. It is otherwise 
with the officers of the Army and the Navy. 
Congress may abolish both in an hour. The 
laws by which such officers are to hold for life, 
or indefinitely, may be repealed to-morrow, if 
Congress so will; because the Constitution 
does not protect their tenure of office. 

The judges, if guilty of no misdemeanor, 
may hold their offices for life, and wiil do so, 
unless you provide that they shall not starve 
on retiring. Self preservation is the first law 
of nature. An old judge, if he has been 
honest, will be poor. And with what face can 
you ask him te promote the public good by 
going out to starve, when the public has 
promised him, as the consideration for his ser- 
vices in those years of health and strength 
during which other men have laid the founda- 
tions of fortune, that» his path down the sun- 
set side of life shall be sweetened by comper- 
gation ‘‘at stated times,’’ not to be * dimin- 
ished’’ during good behavior? But the public 
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good requires a live judge on the bench, and 
hence you say to the one who has fallen into 
the ‘sere and yellow leaf’’ of life, ‘‘Go and 
take your salary, and give us a chance to 
appoint another in your place capable of dis- 
charging the duties of this high office as well 
as you once performed them.”’ 





The Tariff. 
SPEECH OF HON.W. B. READ, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
In THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 19, 1872, 
On Radicalism, its usurpations, its expenditures, and 
the tariff. 


Mr. READ. Mr. Speaker, the source of 
power under our form of government is derived 
from the people, and the perpetuation of our 
great nation solely depends upon the justadmin- 
istration of the Government by the agents of the 
people, and the permanency of our cherished 


| and valued institutions mainly depend upon an 


honest and faithful observance of all the rights 
and interests of its citizens, by those who are 
from time to time chosen as their agents and 
representatives to administer the affairs of the 
Government. In the administration of the af- 
fairs of this country a strict observance should 
be had in regard to the welfare and happiness 
of the whole people. They should be just 
and equitable in their discrimination, and no 
exclusive class, climate, or interest should be 
fostered to the prejudice or detriment of any 
other. Our wisest and best men should be 
-alled to administer the affairs of State, and 
equity and justice should be their governing 
principle. Should the Government at any 
time be made the instrument in the hands of 


| partisan agents, and it sbould be ruled by 


them in a selfish interest, there would be just 


| disaffection, a distrust of self-government 


would ensue, respect for the common country 
abated, and a disposition of the people to dis- 
inthrall themselves from its forms for what 
they conceived or imagined they saw a par- 


| tiality in their rulers and a reckless disre- 


gard of their interests and rights. Then let us 
look at 
THE PRESENT ADMINISTRATION. 

Viewing it from that stand-point, do we see 
anything in the administration of the country 
for the last ten, and more especially for the 
last three years, that would or does have a 
tendency to estrange and lessen the confidence 
of the people in the integrity of our institu- 
tions, or do we see any distinction manifested 
as to section or class; and are the burdens 
of the people equal as to labor and capital, 
each in its proper sphere, and is the same pro- 
tection and encouragement given to each 
class and condition in all sections of the coun: 
try upon an equal footing, and are the immun- 
ities of the Government equally dispensed to 
all? If not, then we are not on the right 
track, and the sooner we reverse the engine 
the better, or the whole train will receive such 
a crash from which the country will never 
recover. 

Then let us, in a cursory way, review the 
action and the manner in which the party in 
power has administered the Government for 
the last ten years, especially for the last three 
years. We find at the termination of the late 
war the southern States in a prostrated and 
depleted condition, without means and the 
necessary comforts to sustain life. The recon- 


struction laws of Congress were enacted over 
the protest and veto of the then Executive, 
and the armies of the nation in a time of 
yrofound peace were marched into that deso- 
Land and downtrodden country, and there 
followed in their train myriads of carpet- 
baggers and reckless adventurers, who were 
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invited to participate in the atrocities 
carnival of devastation and misery pre - 
for and that awaited that poor poverty-striests 
and distracted people. And well they a : 
their part. They made a perfect Pandem, 
ium of the whole country; they disfranchise 
and ostracised the noble chivalric Caucasis 
and enfranchised the ignorant and uneducated 
negro, and by that means the carpet a 
the negro, and scallawag were enabled to tah! 
full and complete control of the State en 
ernments and rule them as with a rod o 
iron. Pillage, rapine, and the subversion of 
the rights of the native white man was ang 
has been the order of the day; and whe 
their sufferings had arrived to such an extent 
that they could no longer be endured, they 
lifted up their voices and cried aloud unto the 
powers that be at Washington for aid. [hey 
were derided and laughed to scorn. ; 
Let us look somewhat further into the regy|ts 
of the efforts of the reconstruction (?) rulers 
They have involved the whole South in gp 
enormous debt they never can pay, and have 
collected from the people, by the imposition 
of taxes and by other vile means, hundreds 
of millions of money, and squandered it jp 
every conceivable form. The debts of the 
southern States aggregate more than two bun: 
dred and forty million dollars, and in addition 
to which every conceivable fraud has been 
practiced upon that people that the human 
mind could conceive of. The indebtedness 
of the ten southern States is as follows, as 
shown from the returns of each State: 


Alabama. 


Debt and liabilities July 1, 1861.......... 
Present indebtedness, actuai and con- 
tingent, including railroad bonds.... 


$5,989,754 87 
38,381,967 37 





Increase under Radical rule............ 





Arkansas. 
Debt and liabilities in full............000 
Present debt and_ liabilities, actual 
and contingent, including railroad 
and levee bonds........ as. Sle ccahciecaaies 


$4,036,952 87 


19,761,265 &2 
$15,724,312 75 


Increase under Radical rule............ 


Florida. 


Debt in 1860........ nits copieteaseaaaiee ee ee 
Present debt, including railroad 
bonds, issued and authorized........... 





$221,000 00 
15,763,447 54 


Increase under Radical rule.......... s 








Georgia. 
Debt and liabilities in 1860, about........ 
Present debt and liabilities, including 
railroad bonds, issued and author- 
ized, deducting $6,000,000 deemed 
SINE Bai ccxpcs Uecsial ns vevedsedduseenamncceese 


$3,000,000 00 


44,137,500 


$41,137,500 00 


Increase under Radical rule............ 





Louisiana. 


Debts and liabilities, January 1, 1861, 
Debts and liabilities, June 1, 1871....... 


$10,099,074 4 
41,194,473 9 





$31,095,399 57 


Increase under Radical rule........... ‘ 








The excess of expenditures over receipts it 
this State for the year 1871 amounted 10 
$9,335,733. 

North Carolina. 


Debts and liabilities, July, 1861........+ $9,699,500 11 








Presents debts and liabilities............... 34,887,467 89 
a canaanaele 
: 95,187,967 8 
Increase under Radical rule............ $29 
South Carolina. . 
Debt in 1861, approximate............0s-s+ $4,000,000 
Debt in 1871, including bonds to rail- 
roads, and bonds in dispute as fraud- =a 914 41 
MIE Bika, ci hin cata adalah eves enone 39.158, 
caplet hide vbbhstees tjibabeboshdassebttoe ee 


Increase under Radical rule........... $35,158,914 fi 


Mississippi. 
In 1860, no debt. P 
—_ incurred under Radical rule, 


eos 
1 cccccnees ceceeesneeee en ececcesensnensers, Hee eeere 


anuary |. 
atu oA 





1872.) 
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Alabama.. 
Arkansas 
Florida...-. 
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Louisiana 
North Var 
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Tet nessee 


Texas..-++« 
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6,952 87 


1,265 62 


4,312 7 


1,000 00 
3,447 54 


2 AMT 


= 


9,074 HM 
14,473 91 
5,399 57 
ipts in 
ted to 


9,500 11 
7,467 89 
7,967 85 


= 
0,000 00 


8.914 4 
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8.914 47 
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Tennessee. | 
se and liabilities, October, 1861....... $20.105,606 66 
Ded g and i ilities, January, 1871... 45,688,263 46 


Debts an 


ease under Radieal rule............ $35,582,656 80 | 


Incr 





Texas. 


» 1861, n0 debt. . a ie . 
In 1861.1 iebt and liabilities incurred under Rad- 





a ona. including railroad bonds,  esti- | 
a ioabie $17,600,000 00 | 
MALOU... -+eeee et 

Recapitulation of robbery. 
pastas «a one ee tomes Oe eae peuarene $32,442.312 50 | 

Sy consaceeibeortlipdehaans 15,724,312 75 | 

Plo ridd ..ssssseesseessessnesensnennsaeense samenacenenacs 15,542,447 54 | 

i ea hidaochs anh tin ariel 41,137,500 00 

: vuisiana hoe os Ais Rapa obeietanebebees 31,095,399 57 | 

North CarOlimasecccseseseseeeeesseenerressesen ens 25,187,967 85 | 

Gayth CATOLMA...cesseeeseeersnreceeeteeseeeeesen ees 39,158. 914 47 | 

Mississi PD i. scseseeceeeee: ceeeeeeeeaes cneaeceeeen ees 1.796.971 30 | 

TpnmesSe@....- serersereesrencesensenen seserases sreees 25,582,656 80 | 

TeXAS...-corsseeecererersceroreccronneaenecenecsescesoess 17,000,000 00 | 

| 








Rite 2 iaileats Boab tiadttisesale $210,668,482 78 








See, what a picture is here presented of 
frand and wrong that has been heaped upon 
that unfortunate and helpless people! Why, 
the yery rocks and hills ery out against such 
seenes of perpetual oppression! Never has 
there been seen in the civilized world so much 
robbery and corruption! And still it goes on; 
and if the Radical party is triumphant, there 
js no telling where or when these scenes of 
sorrow will end, 

Now, sir, let us examine, and see whether 
any other wrongs have been perpetrated by 
the present party in power, and in order to 
get at it fairly, let us look into the expend- 
iures of the Federal Government since it 
has been under Radical rule. We find at the 
close of the war a national debt of over twenty- 
eight hundred million dollars, and besides 
which over two thousand million dollars had 
been spent during the war, making in the 
aggregate over fifty hundred millions that was 
expended to put down the rebellion, when in 
fact it ought not to have cost one half the 
amount. 

[ wish to call the attention of the House 
more particularly to the useless extravagance 
since the war ended, which has been a period 
of seven years, and’ more especially, as I 
before remarked, the last three years, which 
covers the present Administration. ‘he first 
is the 

ENORMOUS EXPENSES OF THE WAR DEPARTMENT. 

We see that for the year 1865, the first year 
after the close of the war, there was appropri- 
ated by Congress and expended by the War 
Department the sum of $1,031,223,360; in 
1866, $284,449,701 ; in 1867, $95,224,415; in 
1868, $128,906,351; in 1869, $80,474,545; 
and in 1870 the sum of $57,655,675 ; and it is 
further shown by the report of the Secretary 
of War that the Department has derived since’ 
the close of the War about one hundred and 
five million dollars from the sale of war mate- 
rials, horses, mules, wagons, commissary 
ftores, quartermasters’ stores, clothing, sani- 
lary stores, &c., which we contend is not one 
half. At the end of the war there was on 
hand over one billion dollars’ worth of war 
materials, stock, &c., in excess of that that 
was needed for the Army ; it is all gone except | 
as before stated been sold, and the money 
ought to have been paid into the Treasury, 
Which was not done, and no account has beeu 
given of the proceeds of the Army property, 
and when the Administration or its friends are 
asked what has been done with the money 
they reply that it has been expended in the 

ar Department. I deny it. The appropri- 
alons for each year of the time have been 
greatly more than was necessary to support 
tnd maintain the Army. Then what has 

“come of the money, what has become of the 
— expenditures of the Army apportionment 
or 18652 Nobody can tell; but the money 








wall gone, and no account given of its dispo- || 
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sition. | repeat, what has been done with it? 
Why, I have no doubt but that it has been 
used as a corruption fund to perpetuate the 
Radical party in power, and thereby fasten the 
yoke of oppression more closely upon the 
people and poor tax-payers. 

Why the necessity of the large standing 
Army now in a time of profound peace? Is it 
for the purpose of repelling some foreign foe 
who threatens our country, or for the purpose 
of suppressing a rebellion? Neither, sir. We 


| are at peace with all the world; no Power is | 


threatening us, no rebellion is threatened or 


expected, and I hope that in the future this | 
Government will be conducted in such a man- | 
ner that there will never be any reason or | 


necessity for one. Then what is itfor? Is it 
for the purpose of controlling the elections, 
and for the further object of enforcing by the 
bayonet the obnoxious bills and laws passed 
by the Radical Congress during the last seven 
years, known as the reconstruction (?) acts, 
and all the other onerous and oppressive laws 
that have ground the southern people to 
powder? Iam inclined to think and believe 


| that the two last objects are the reasons for 


which the large Army is kept in the field. I 
think it very apparent, from the fact that it 
has heretofore been used for that purpose, and 
you can find its foot-prints in the elections of 
all the southern States. 

Why, then, is the Army now quartered all 
over the South? 
in the State of Kentucky, a State in part I 


have the honor to represent; why is a portion || 


of the Army there? Is it because the State is 


disloyal? 


put down the rebellion. 
intimidate our people, but, thank God, with 
all the intimidations brought to bear, she has 


asserted her rights to freedom, and by her 


steady and onward course of conservatism, her 


condition politically and financially is better | 
| to-day than any State in the Union. 
maintained her dignity as a great State, though, | 
however, through some very sore trials and | 


afflictions. No carpet-bag or free-negro govern- 


| ment has found a footing there; the people 


| for Kentucky’s devotion to liberty and opposi- | 
| tion to wrong, the Federal Government has 
seen fit to repudiate a just debt she owes her || 


are free and have always been patriotic, and 


| of over a half million dollars. 


| of peace. 


My voice is for a reduction of the Army to 
the point it was at before the war. Freedom 
and a free people, or those who ought to be 
free, do not like large standing armies intime 
They think and believe, and justly, 
too, that it is ominous of impending slavery 
and the subversion of their liberties. Then 


away with it, and let the people, the whole | 


people, breathe free once more and be assured 
that they need have no fears for their safety, 
that the rights the fathers of the country guar- 
antied to them should be preserved and held 
sacred as was intended by those who bequeathed 
them to them. 

The next matter that I call the attention of 
the House to is the 

NAVY DEPARTMENT. 

Does it show a clear record, or has it been 

profligate and extravagant? We shall see. 


|The appropriation for the Navy was for the 


| year— 
Be sceasceces « eseeeee$122,612,945 
RN Rh ita ans saints Ue seni adeiean theeeeie taken 43,324,1'3 
1867... 31,034,011 
rrr rar 0). a eciaponsaadmesoraranmaeas 30,230,262 
RITE Los ©... raecednduady chabesvebesseuguaenap senakage 23,561,082 
ts roan, alk Meads chinly sapaosseaatieae 21,780,774 
ne weahtalin insedeieeeene 21,000,000 


All of which appropriations are greatly in 
excess of the actual and necessary expendi- 
tures. Our Navy should not cost a dollar 
more than $15,000,000 per annum. 

We find that the expenuitures for the Navy 


A great many troops are now | 


No, sir; she has always been loyal; | 
she furnished some seventy thousand men to | 
Sir, the object is to | 


She has || 
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for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1861, ia a 
time of peace, and under a Democratic Ad- 
ministration, (and we then had nearly twice 
the commerce to protect on the high seas that 
we now have,) that it only cost $12,420,887 ; 
and besides all the foregoing reckless expend 
itures, the Navy had at the close of the war 
five hundred and sixty three ships, as we are 
informed, all of which have been sold by that 
Department except one hundred and thirty 
seven, and the money squandered in some way 
or other. Who has it, or where it has gone, 
nobody knows; but itis known that neurly ull 
the money arising from the sale of these ships 
has nut reached the Treasury, the place it 
ought to have gone, and when the Depart- 
ment or the party in power are requested to 
| make a report, and show what has been done 
| with the money, the answer is that it was ex 
pended in detraying the expenses of that De 
partment, or the mostofit. That is certainly 
not true, for | have shown you that the appro 
| priations from year to year have been, or ought 
to be, largely in excess of the necessary ex 
| penses of that Department. ‘Those sliips sold 
must have brought over one hundred million 
dollars, no one knows how much, and the 
question may be asked, what has become of the 
money? Has it likewise gone into the corrup 
| tion fund to perpetuate the Radical party in 
their usurpation of power? 

i will do the Secretary the justice to say that 
a few days ago he made a report in answer to 
Mr. Becx’s resolutions, in which he discloses 
the fact that eleven million and odd dollars 
have gone into the Treasury since June, 1865, 
from the sale of arms, &c.. and that that De 
| partment has not spent a!l the money appro 
priated during the period less sixty three mil 
lion and some odd dollars, and that is all that 
is accounted for out of the vast appropriations 
| and sales of ships and other property since 
1865. It is not satisfactory, and a tax-ridden 
people are anxious on the subject to know 
what has been done with it, but that Depart 
ment has turned a deaf ear to their cries, and 
has failed to show why the Department paid 
| Secor & Co. $93.000 that had been allowed 
and paid during Johnson’s administration, and 
| failand refuse to answer fully. [tell that party 
now that the people will know,and they are guing 
to be heard, and you will find them battling down 
the doors of the citadel of Radical corruption 
|| at the next fall election. ‘They will hurl these 
| reticent officers from the battlements of power, 
and place in their stead honest and incorrupt 
ible men; and I serve notice on them now to 
| take warning, the hand-writing is upon the 
wall, and there is no escape. 

The next question that attracts our attention 
is the 


- 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 

In looking over the records we find the ex- 
penditures or appropriations for that Depart 
ment for the year 1860, (it being a Democratic 
| Administration ;) there was expended the sam 
| of $8,808,710, and previous to that it had been 
ranging through a series of years from four to 
| eight million dollars. Theagyregate number of 
miles over which the various mails were carried 
for that year was 74,724,760 miles, ata cost of 
about thirteen and a quarter cents per mile. 
That amount of money covered the entire ex 
| penses of the whole Department, including all 

of its officers, contractors, and employés. Now 

letus examine the workings of that Department 
under the present or Grant's administration, 
and see if there is any difference. We find that 
the number of miles now over which the mails 
| are carried—I mean the aggregate miles trav 
eled—is 107,572,765 miles, and the cost for 
| carrying is the same, or sbout the same, ray 
thirteen and a quarter cents per mile, as it 
was in 1860; the difference in the aggregate 
\| miles carried,in 1871 and in 1861 is $3,680,015 
‘| miles, which, at the same rates, increased the 
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cost of the Department the sum of $4,634,862; 
add that tothe $8,808,710, and we have the sum 
of $13,443,562, which ought to be the total cost 
or expenditures for carrying the mail for the 
year ending June 30, 1872, though the whole ex 
penditures, as shown bythe report of the Post- 
master General was the sum of $24,390,104, 
and his estimates for the year ending 1873 he 
makes $27,489,750, and the bill that passed the 
House a tew days since appropriated about 
twenty-eight million dollars. 

We have already seen that the increased 
number of miles traveled in carrying the 
mail for the year 1871 over that of 1860, in- 
creases the cost of the service $4,634,852 ; 
that added to the cost of 1860 makes the sum 
of $13,448,562; that is what the whole sum 
but to make it a certainty 
and give the Department ample means | will add 
$3,000,000, which is then in the aggregate the 
sum of $16,448,562; subtract that from the 
$28,000,000 appropriated or estimated and it 
will leave the sum of $12,666,438; or subtract 
it from the reported costs for the year ending 
June 80, 1862, it would leave an excess un- 
expended of $7,946,542. Now, where does all 
that money go? It cannot be that it was legit- 

| suppose it has gone where 
the ‘* woodbine twineth,’’ and may, for aught I 
know, have entered the corrupting fund. 

I will now ask the House to indulge me 
while | examine the enormous sums collected 
annually in the nature of 

TARIFFS AND INCOME TAX, 
and expended, squandered, and wasted by the 
present Administration. 

There was collected and expended the year 
1869, ending June 30, 1870, the first year of 
President Grant's administration, the sum of 
$309,653,560; for the year ending June 30, 
1871, the sum of $290,062,920; tor the year 
ending June 80, 1872, the sam of $320,418,000; 
making in the aggregate the sum of $920,134,- 
180 that has been collected off the people the 
last three years, and spent by the Grant ad- 
ministtation. By an economical administra 
tion of the Government a little over one half 
that amount would have been ample and suth- 
cient for all practical purposes. Then there 
should be added to that amount the sum of 


ought to cost now; 


imately spent. 


S102 3,869, » fi : , e ditures || 7 
$102,813,869, one fourth of the expenditures | land have been given. 


for the year ending June 30, 1869, the total 
sum for the year being $411,255,477, Mr. 
Grant having been installed President on the 
4th of March of that year, which aggregates 
the arcount expended by the present Adminis- 
trauion since it went into power the sum of 
$1,022,948,549, (a war debi of itself!) Now, 
all this money has been spent in a time of 
profound peace with all the world, and no 
exira expenses have been incurred outside of 
the ordiwary expenses of the Administration, 
except the payment of the interest on the 
public debt and pensions of ‘he late war. 


Let us now compare the Grant administra- | 


tion with some of the past Democratic Admin 
istrations. 
terms of Jackson for eight years; Van Buren 
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years conducted, and an honorable peace 
obtained indemnity for the expenses in the 
war in the addition to our territory almost 
a continent, and various expensive Indian 
wars, and all done with $132,855.983 less than 
that the present Administration has spent in 
the last three years in a time of profound 
peace, and besides which the party in power in 
the same period have given away to great cor- 
porations untold millions of the public domain. 
Krightful is the picture, and consternation and 
astonishment seize hold of the people all over 
the land. 

l.et us now for a moment look at the fright- 
ful ravages the party in power has made of 
the people's rights for the last few years in 

GIVING AWAY THE PUBLIC LANDS 

The land heretofore 
has been kept for the purpose of affording 
cheap homes for the poor and unfortunate, 


to private corporations. 


' pended for indefinite periods 


| country, thereby tightening the cords 


but the Kadical Administrations have seen fit | 


to disregard that sacred trust reposed in them, 


and have given away, without fee or reward, | 


almost a continent. I am unable to say how 
much has gone in that direction, but wiil soon 
give some data by which the people can make 
a partial estimate. 
the papers of Jay Cooke & Co., bankers, who 
have intrusted to them the sale of the bonds 
of the Northern Pacific railroad, and they, as 
an inducement to get purchasers, state and 


assert that these bonds are doubly secured in | 
the land donated to the company, independent | 
of the value of the road; they say that the | 
land of the company would form an area larger | 


than the six New England Srates, New Jer- 
sey and Maryland. Can you conceive for a 
moment of the enormity of that appropriation 
alone? 

There is also the Union Pacific road, which 


|| has, [ suppose, had an equal quantity given to 


We will select, therefore, the two | 


four years; Polk four years; Pearce of four | 


years; and Buchanan of four years, making, 
when added together, a period of twenty-four 
years, and we find the expenditures of all 
their administrations for that time amount in 
the aggregate to the sum of $889,592,366, and 
during which period a great and expensive 
war was had with Mexico, thousands of miles 
from home, which lasted two years, and all 
the troops, munitions, and provisions for the 
Army had to be transported across an arm of 
the sea, and a great deal of it wagoned to the 
city of Mexico, a larger country than the con- 
federate States, and more people conquered 
than there was in the rebellion. 

How does the two pictures compare? The 
country is administered for twenty-four years 
by Democratic Administrations, a war of two 


sion of all; and there are elso a great many | 


’ 


it, or more, besides which Congress loaned that 
company the bonds of the nation for over sixty- 
four million dollars, upon which the Govern- 
ment paid interest for several years to the tune 
of $9,374,567. Then there is the Southern 


Pacific, with its larger grants‘of land, if pos- | 


sible; the quantity is beyond the comprehen- 


other corporations to which large grants of 
The Senator, Mr. 
Morri.u, of Maine, the other day while a bill 
was pending in the Senate for the purpose of 
appropriating lands to some railroad in the 
State of Florida, arose in his place and said 
that since the year 1866 there had been given 
away of the public lands an area twice as 
large as the thirteen original States. He is a 


| man that occupies a high and enviable posi- 


tion in the Republican party, and I have no 
hesitancy in believing that what he said on that 
subject is perfectly reliable; he seemed to be 
alarmed at the great wrong that had been and 


| was now being perpetrated on the rights of the 
| people; he sounded the note of alarm to his | 


| ship. 


brother Senators, telling them that they would 
be held to a strict account of their steward- 
See his remarks on that subject : 


** Why, sir, since that period, since 1866, we have 
probably conveyed by land grants for railways and 
tor other purposes an amount in square miles and 
in acres double the amount of the original territory 
of the United States; and I believe it will be found 
upon examination to-day that there are upon the 
tables of the two Houses bills for land grants for 
various purposes for railroads and other purposes, 


| covering at least hundreds of millions of acres ot 
public domain proposed to be granted for entirely 
* . * + - | 


ew schemes,” S . 

“IT do not think this is peculiar to the present bill, 
but [ take occasion to say that it illustrates a great 
deal of the legislation since 1866, which Congress, 
some time or other, will be held amenable for, and 
when the people of this country open their eyes to 


I find an advertisement in | 
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|| that I shall oppose all their bills. 





| the purpose of defraying the expenses of Gor 
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the country at home and abroad with i £0 abo at 
sham corporations, to a very great extent uds 
pockets to raise the wind, and that. too ny their 
credit of this Government—so far as we Senta 
them here by our influence—I mistake : an en 
not create surprise. So far as we give enoripyo, 
grants to these enterprises, and thereby give tn 
credit, we are responsible for their actions .3 
responsibility will come back to us, and it w; | 
back to usin many ways. If you do not ; 
wail of an indignant people whenever ha ar th 
to the stupendous effect of this class of legician 
regard to the public domain, I shail think +... 
are insensible to their most vital interest.” 


ance 
f i 
il 


ONS, and thie 


It will be seen, therefore, that the te 
of the legislation of the Radical party 

©? . lds 

been and is tending to aggregate the materia 
wealth of the country into the hands of « 

capitalists and private corporations of ¢h 


ndency 


the 
> t nov 
erty still more closely upon the poor and 


laboring people, and of necessity will drive 
them to bow down to the Moloch ot wealth, a, d 
become the peon slaves of capitalists and eo, 
porations, to secure homes for themselves 
their children and loved ones. |, for one. 
let others do as they may, will never yote +, 
give away one foot of the public lands Aas 


ar 
aly 


| corporation; 1 have voted agains: all bills 


since I have been a member of this House 
proposing to donate or give away the public 
land of the country. ; 

1 understand that there is now pending in the 
two Houses of Congress sixty or seventy bills 
asking for donations of land for various py 
poses, and if all of them should be passed there 
would scarcely be an acre of the public land lef: 
and | now notify one and all ot the applicants 
And to car 
the climax, the other day the present Congress 
gave away to the Pennsylvania road a portion 
of the public grounds that belonged to the 
people, worth, itis said, more than one million 
dollars, and a few days thereafter appropriated 
a half million to buy two squares to add to and 
beautify the public grounds, a monstrosity tha! 
no apology can mitigate. 

I now desire to call the attention of the 
House for a short time to the subject of the 
present 


r 


ONEROUS TARIFF, 
which is oppressing the people of the country 
so sorely. I would like, if I had the time, ' 
investigate and analyze that subject thoroughly, 
or so far as my feeble ability would permit. | 
have the figures and facts before me, and 1! 
arranged in proper form, they would startle the 
tax payersand consumers of the whole country 


| but [ am admonished to confine my remarks to 


results, and put the facts in an aggregated 
form. 
The tariff is a source of raising revenue for 


t 


'| ernments. It has been a question that has given 


the statesmen of both this country and kurope 
for many years great thought and attention. 
The object of all patriots and statesmen shoud 
be to procure for themselves and posterity the 
best form of government, and devise ways 
and means by which their Government can De 
best supported and give contentment to Its 
subjects. More discord and discontent as 
grown out of the manner in which taxes oug"" 
to be raised than that of all others. Interna 


discords and strife have arisen, and frequen’! 


produced in many instances by an honest ms 
conception of the true policy to be pursues, 
but more frequently for the imposition, pm 
ticed on the people by scheming politician, 


| and with a desire to foster and make weal 


the facts as to what we have been doing with the | 
| public domain, and when they are told that the 
| western country is covered all over and being covered 


all over where there is an acre of land which for any 
consideration you can lay your handson through a 
corporation, either State, territorial, or national, 


| that your preémption laws are set aside and vus- 


ul 


| and law-abiding people. 


at the expense of the many. 

The present tariff was procured by the cap 
italists and submitted to by a patriotic, patie!) 
Civil war was pene 


ing; patriotism suggested that the integtl 
'of the Union must at all hazards be mar 
| tained, and that it could not be without mone): 
A high tariff was suggested, which looked t 
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atriot that if put in practical operation 
d yield more money than would be 
to meet the exigencies of the war. 
vrotective tariff bill was passed by 
‘ngress, and to the astonishment of the 
oe nitiated, the result of its operation fell far 
“hortot expectation ; a tax or tariff was placed 
a about tour thousand articles of consump- 


+h 
4 


e 
it woul 
' ecessary 


A high | 


‘on, but the articles that yield revenue to | 


‘he Government of any consequence are but 
c umber, say ten or tifteen : there may 
The tariff had the effect to 


few In 0 


he a few more. 


probibit the importations of articles of goods | 


that the consumer needed and wanted, and 
built ap and protected a monopoly the effect 
of which is burdensome, The people have 
submitted to a prohibition: of the various 
seeded articles of consumption, and the con- 
~;mer was thus driven to make his purchases 
of supplies of the monopolists of the country, 
and thereby subjected to a tax on any article 


supplies necessary to the comfort of them- 


elves and families, ranging from fifty to three | 


hundred and fifty per cent. 
it will be borne in mind that under the oper- 


ations of the tariff no revenue is derived there- | 


from, except on goods and wares and mer- 
chandise imported to this from other coun- 
tries. The total imports of last year amounted 
to the sum of $518,759,588, and the amount 
ofrevenue derived therefrom was $204,446,673. 
That much was collected and paid into the 
Treasury. The total value of the articles 
consumed in the United States last year was 
$2.334,417,678, and all of these were pro- 
duced and manufactured in this country, ex- 
cept the $518,759,678, which, | suppose, is a 
fair average per year for the last seven. Now, 
wuder the operauions of the present tariff, the 
manufacturer is enabled to sell his articles for 
a small shade less than the imported articles 
cost, and by the operation of the tariff laws 
evables him toexact from the consumer nearly 
or quite twice the value of the article sold or 
purchased. So under the operation of the 
present tariff, the amount of taxes in the way 
of tariff, the consumer last year was compelled 
io pay the sum, or nearly so, of $920,000,000, 
and only the sum of $204,446,673 of that 
amount went intothe Treasury, and $700, 155,- 
553 went into the pockets of the manufactur- 
ers; in other words, the consumer was legally 
relieved or robbed of that amount under the 
operations of the policy of the Radical party 
uow in power. Then multiply the $700, 155,553 
by seven, which is the length of the time 
years) that has expired since the war, and we 
have the enormous sum of $5,000,888,871; or, 
10 other words, $5,000, 888,871, the sum that 
the consumer has been bound by the laws of 
the present Radical party to pay tothe manu- 
lacturer in the way of what they call protec- 
ton, not that they needed protection, because 
itis clearly demonstrated that our country can 
compete with all the world. 

There has been also collected by the tariff 
and internal revenue the further sum of about 
three thousand million dollars, and paid into 
the Treasury, making in the aggregate the 
round sum of eight billions and more of the 
people’s money, and the enormous public debt 
has only been decreased about three hundred 
millions, putting it at the figures of the Secre- 
lary of the Treasury. But we differ with him, 
and believe that it has not been reduced more 
than two hundred and seventy millions. Now, 
Mr. Speaker, if in seven years the people 
have been taxed to the tune of $8,000,000,000 
of money, under the pretense of paying the 
ordinary expenses of R Government and the 
public debt, in a time of profound peace, 
aud have only paid $270,000,000, how long 
will it take to pay the debt, and at the rate 

's protection system paid, how much will it 
require to effect the desired object? Why, it 


| the administration of the Government? 








| so favored as ours. 
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ase 


worth to pay it, and a period of about thirty 
years to accomplish it. What a monstrosity! 
Will a patriotic and devoted people stand 
such exactions, or will they seek-a change in 
The 
latter is the only hope and refuge. 

There is no country on the face of the globe 
We produce all the raw 
material, or nearly so, that enters into the con- 


sumption of all classes. And as to iron, salt, 


cotton, &c., we can produce more than all the | 


world besides. We have water power in abun- 
dance, and our machinery and mechanics 
compare, and, in many instances, outstrip the 
world. We do not have to pay for transport- 
ing the raw material across the ocean, not any 
expense of the kind. Then, to say that, pro 
tection is necessary. Why, it isa disgrace to 
the nation and a libel upon the people! Then, 
why this hobby of protection? The answer is 
just at hand. 


tested by the party in power, by the person 


voting for the Radical party, and any man | 


that voted against it was regarded by them as 
disloyal. Let his or their motives be ever so 
patriotic, he was branded with disloyalty—a 
copperhead, a secessionist, or a disunionist. 

Sir, by this character of manipulation all or 
nearly alliron-men, salt-men,cotton and woolen 
manufacturers, and capitalists, were loyal, who 
have in their employment huudreds and thou 
sands of operatives whose salaries, bread, 
meat, and clothing depended entirely on their 
voting the Radical ticket. No alternative was 
left them. ‘They were like sheep in the sham- 
bles. They dare not open their mouths ; and 
if any of them dared to speak for or vote the 
Democratic ticket they were turned off and left 
to steer for themselves, and thereby deprived 
their wives and children of bread. They were 
nothing more nor less than automatons in the 
hands of the manufacturers. ‘They were only 
moved as touched by their masters, and by that 
means the Radical party has been perpetuated. 
The operatives have thereby been reduced to 
a practical system of peon slavery, the worst 
form known to the race of mankind, and all, 
too, under the cry of loyalty and protection. 
Loyalty! what crimes have been committed in 
thy name. 

But the Radicals say that this fact is not 
true; that a protective tariff is necessary to 
enable us to compete with foreign countries, 
aad also to protect the laboring man and 
woman at home; that if the tariff is reduced 
it will depress labor; that we cannot compete 
with the pauper labor of foreign countries. 


God pity the poor laborer and mechanic of 
other countries if they are in a worse con- | 
dition than the operatives of the manufac- | 


tories of this country. The poor have to live 
in other countries by their labor as well as 
ours, and they are fed as well as ours if the 
reports be true. Then how is it that the oper- 
atives can live cheaper in England and France 
than in this? 
articles consumed by the laboring classes of 
those countries are governed by the laws of 
free trade, and the articles of consumption 


will require three or four times as much as || For example, the cost of a man’s suit of cloth- 


|| the whole property of the United States is || 


‘Those manufacturers had to all | 
be kept loyal, and their loyalty had to be | 


It is because nvearly all the | 








are therefore cheaper than what they are in | 


this. 
us for a moment examine and see the effect 
of the present tariff upon the articles con- 


Subjected to a tariff of protection let | 


sumed by the operatives, or a portion of them, | 


thus consumed. 
permitted to clip from the late speech of my 
colleague, Hon. Epwarp Crossianp, which 
is one of the best on the subject of the 
tariff that I have read for many years; it ex 
hausts the whole subject, and | find that the 
tables are sustained by the inimitable year- 
book of Frederick Martin for the year 1872. 


The following tables I am | 
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ing is as follows: 


The farmer or mechanic goes to his retail merchant 
to buy asuit of clothes. "Ue buys four yards ot 
Whitney cloth for acoat. It has paid the duty, 
and is worth at wholesale price $3 90 currency per 
yard, making......... $ 





Nienhade Th scantinsvetdines metpatanieaa ee ae 
It is only worth,without the tax, $l 60 per yard, 
and four yards............... 7 6 40 
Taxes paid on cloth for coat.......... . 85 2 


—_——2a 

He buys one and a half yards of wool cloth for a 
vest, worth $1 50 per yard. It is taxed sixty-nine 
percent. It costs, with tax........0..... ‘ $ 


Without tax it is worth only.. 70 





Tax paid on cloth for vest.......... 


He buys three yards woolen cloth for pants, worth, 
with tax, $2 per yard.. 





nonae qneneaenantn dinate . 36 60 
It is taxed sixty-nine per cent., which is. 414 
Pants would cost without tax........................ $1 80 


He buys a pair of boots worth $6, taxed thirty-five 


BE COD Gs 05 cccccceres ssceee soncnsseesnncees . $6 00 
Worth without tax........... 3 90 
a 
Hat worth, with duty paid.., .... $5 00 


It has paid a duty of sixty-one per ‘eent., 





GUROMAIARING CO isadcccrndsccciqredsctecs succdevuevssscesve cadver . 306 
Coat OF Hat Without tad ......0s0-..cccccscoonccece $1 95 
Revit OF elit te Caisse ss isstitesicdectcrsassecitncraind $30 85 
PRE OF DAE DOIG wskciisictinsctinatiis ceisnbadiciattads iteun 19 O4 
CREE GNI wi. Fi hitb ds thctvctativicde Bad $11 81 


—-—- 2 
Thus it will be seen that one suit of cloth- 
ing ought to have only cost $11 81, he has to 
pay $30 85 for the suit, $19 04 of which goes 
into the pockets of the manufacturer. That 
is what the Radical party calls good wages for 
the laboring men and women of this country. 
[ now insert another table, which I find fully 
corroborated by the year book. This table 
gives a class of forty-five articles used and con- 
sumed by the laboring people of the whole 
country. It will be seen that the tariff ranges 
from forty cents to three hundred and thirty 
seven and a half per cent., and more than three 
fourths of which goes into the coffers of the 
manufacturer: 





























Per cent. 
III cxsiitdc Oakes te cadiabdniraeanncets?Nulbaiiehahansentanneedaceanaee 
CSaiek Dik. CORT O LMU, snddecsssvin soicedsnesctesiniesuncgnest ltt 
Brown or unbleached domestics ...............ccec00e 5OF 
Spool thread 
Spun cotton............ icmmidnbehinn 
Hosiery, (cotton) 
Table-ware.......... sds cad dent hagmeeiedadiati cities ade 
[Seas wadiiteretecthdonkabihaddesacdslictsdauduhteitianaetaluen «.. 882 
RNs a aie ties neared chal paaehin dboiedaiiniadindaltnee 
Glass, (WiNGOW)......0000-++-seesesces-eeeeesetrom 49) to 633 
CEB PO WEE «5... ccdva ccccsncescosese sqnnsand Rincinigianedenanenigaal 598 
Alpaca dress-goods....... seed ciao 
Hats and bonnets of pa acacia) ae 
NE SPT se co i deiniduhcnsgnebrosiinnnins thteensisediiaendsl UAE 
ENED Ith. hate ton cendaanedianianetaensimentokaiaden from 43 to 1044 
Pa AMAIA GL, dacdevsvcch eobhcendacholdientbibbibcadetetiiedidds UM 
DMNA Lt, te chataindh cisciniie<tnee ik neesich wkipinid eluate seni 45 
ES ree ee 
Handsaws .......00---00 tt ienel Sid ee cencgti das cai 39 
Pocket-knives............ — . 
BE, inch dic kcs Shit tediiam ace civtiadedyo nib <ebianbobounintiaien . 4 
SI Bie tied enanntbnchitnimiicipaiaiiein teuiiiinih 35 
Gloves, of skin OF leather .............00--sceerseseeeeseee OO 
BRMINOD: . dcik ebkdadadbuadddennctsdiced abddes wands from 494 to 2114 
W riting-paper ...............+ alle needs wecipibiatle 35 
Needles. $1 per 1,000, and................ecceeseeee 
EEUU S spdbeht denedenaabevecdrqncncciinisvenstejnecosceninebeend 
OGD BRE POMBE Gin cncece senesegsovccemee gasecctscsoet 
Cloths made of wool................ 
OSES SE ea 
NN cccsctevienscncanens 
pa a Sh eee 
W ool bats, 50 cents per pound.............-ceeeseeees 


Clothing, ready made, 50 cents per pound, and 40 
oo areas es eee 
SUAP.... ccoosserdee 








IDG, 1 ccniidinadasiah svcpedinetenernapoonsnseraghen ‘ 
Opium, $2 50 per pound. 

Casto Rr-OAl ..ccccs.cocecdccceccvcece soccsccce cocccsesoeee 

) ‘ = nna ae 


W hat; a beautiful 
consumer | 


protection to labor and the 








re 
Co 
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I-will give one other table, and hope that 
you will bear with me while I doso. It is as 
fuliow 

Duty paid Tax charged 
-f of , / e 
Articles. Government. by onbataeet 
facturer. 
Salt sesavniesenana- en eee ee $3,360,000 
Iron and steel ceeeeee 20,530,000 00 87,004,050 
l, hides, skins, &. 2010,000 00 36,000,000 
( ton goods, 10.773.832 00 69.700,000 
Wovlen goods, 33,539.475 93 119.680,.000 
Totall.......cccrrscssccsseocoscesh 1,219,890 30 $315,744.050 


It will be seen by the foregoing table that 
er to get into the Treasury the sum of 
$71,219,805 20 the people have to pay the sum 

S38 945 30; and $315,744,.050 of that 
amount goes into the coffers of the manufac 
turers. Ihe heart turns sick and faint as you 
look upon the scene of wrong and oppression 
laid upon the poor laboring man and woman 
of the country by the party in power. 

I um sustained in the estimate and calcula- 
tons that | have made as to the basis upon 
which the people pay, and the amount they 


SO. US 


pay, by ex-As-sistant ‘Treasurer Clark, who a | 
snortiime alter he wentoutot office, atthe close 
of Johouson’s adminstration, wrote a letter in 


which he says that we paid upon & basis of 
hundred million dollars. ‘The fol- 


iowlng is an eXtract from his letter: 


abo it nine 


‘It ean be clearly demonstrated that frauds and 
evasions are practiced to such an extent that not 
more than one half of the amount is collected that 
should and would be if the laws were enforced with 
adwinistrative ability and integrity. The result is 
fuatthe bopest tax-payers are now paying upon a 
basis of revenue of about nine hundred million dol- 


jars per aonuam, while not more than one half of 
that suin fiundsits wayinto the Treasury. Statistics 
of the manufactures, productions, &c., of the coun- 
try will prove that if the tax to which they are 
subjected was fairly collected, and the same rule 
applicd Lo our custoinduties, theincome or revenue 
weull iut to about the sum named above, 
$900, 000,000,”’ 


ine 


Sut the protectionists say that the other side 
of the question bas not been given; that labor 
costs the manufacturer so high that unless they | 
are protected they must and will have to quit 
DUSINESS, a id the many thousand operatives 
will be turned out of employment and have no 
means of supporting themselves and families. 
Let us look into this matter a little further and 
see how it stands. Is labor so high as it is 
represented, or is it cheaper? 


SLAVERY OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 

Massachusetts, | suppose, is one of the 
largest manutacturing States inthe Union, and | 
she claims that ler citizens are more intelli- 
geot and better educated than any other of her 
sister Siates; she also claims avery large mar- 
{ way of philanthropy, 60 much so 
that she bas thought it was her special mission | 
under the guidance of Providence to look afier 
the supposed wrongs of others outside of her 
own border, and from her loud and long pro- 
fessions of sympathy forthe poor and benighted | 
we would suppose that milk and honey flowed 
there, and it was a perfect Paradise, and that | 
the poor and laboring people were the pets, 
aud entered fally into the sympathy of the pro- 
tectionist of the rich and worthy of that old 
State. But how different the picture! The 
corporations and manufacturers there, as well | 
as elsewhere, under the present protective sys- 
tem, are grinding the operatives, both men and | 
women, to powder, while the manufacturers 
are getting more weal'hy every day, and atthe 
same time the laborers’ wages are so meager | 
and insufficient as not to afford the actual ne- 
cessaries of life, and hundreds and thousands | 
are broken down, overworked, and diseased 
in consequence of insufficient food and cloth- 
ing, and are now begging for their bread and 
are fit inmates for some almshouse or char- 
itable institution. The distress of the laborin 
poor became so great that the Legislature of 
that State constituted a bureau called * the 
bureau of statistics of labor.’’ That bureau, 


nin in the 





| report to the Legislature. 


| (other than an overseer) workioag at ordinary day 


| cumulated what they deem a competenee, which 


| saries of life, such as sugar, butter, butcher’s meat, 
| eggs, 


| importance, 


| due mostly to the rise of real estate, this being a 
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after an investigation of that question, made a | 
It was printed by | 
that body, which | think is pretty good author- | 
ity for the truthfulness of the facts therein | 
contained, and I now make a few extracts from 
that work or books. 
It will be seen from theextracts that a num- || 
ber of operatives and other persons were ex- 
amined and their questions and answers heard 
and made. The questions are made by the | 
bureau, and the answers by those interrogated, || 
as follows: 
‘Did you ever know an instance of a workman 


wages, or at piece-work pay, who acquired a com- 
petence upon which he could live without work; 
and if yes, in how many years didhe acquire such 
competence ?” | 


This report has the following in that con- | 
nection : 


** Remarks.—This question has been answered by 
all except five, and almost invariably in the nega- 
tive. Alarge number declare that it is impossible. 
A few have cited instances of men who have ac- 


we bere give.”’ 
Among the extracts I find the following: 


‘*A woolen-spinner says: ‘I never knew such a 
person. I know a man, however, who has acquired 
$1,200, but has done it by thrift and injustice to his 
own stomach. It hastaken him twelve years to 
accumulate that sum, and he has denied himself 
and family any things which I consider the neces- 


&e. Ldon’t call that living. There are some 
people can live on what others would starve. I 
believe in doing justice to the stomach; it is of the 
utmost importance—clothing being only of secondary 
There are men working for this com- | 
pany, in the finishing department, who get but a few 
cents over a dollar perday. How they manage to 
get along I cannot imagine, Tiere are many women 
working in the card-room for sixty-five cents aday.’ | 

** A dress-tender says: ‘Inever knew a man who | 
acquired a competence by working in the mills.’ 

**A boot-maker says: ‘Ido not think there is 
such acaseon record. I would go a great way to 
aoe such aman and get a full account of how he | 
did it | 

**A harness-tyer in a factory intimates that he has 
known a few who have acquired a competence; but 
adds ‘it requires almost a life-time.’ 

‘Another factory operative answers this question 
in the negative, but says: ‘A few around me have, 
by steady perseverance, made themselves a home 
worth from one to six thousand dollars; but it is 





young and growing city.’” 

And also the following: 

“lave you ever known instances wherein wn 
ordinary operative earned a competence, or was 
enabled to retire at fifty years of age, on moneys | 
earned as a wage-laborer? If yes, what percent- 
age would the number of employés so earning be of 


the whole number of your employés?” 


The report says that twelve hundred and 
fifty-eight blanks were sent to employés, and to 
these questions seventy-seven answered ‘‘ no,”’ 
and thirty-six ‘‘ yes,’’ of whom fourteen say 
‘‘a very small percentage.’’ A boot manu- | 
facturer says, ‘‘ yes, but starved.their souls ;’’ | 
and others say, ‘* but rare.’’ 

A rope manufacturer says : 

“No; they cannot live a month when not at work 
without incurring debt.” 

A manufacturer says: 

“ T have known operatives who have done well at 
their wages and saved a good deal of money, but the 
retiring at fifty [ am not aware of.” 

The report says, speaking of the above, on 
that subject: 

“The answers to these questions and the extracts 
show better than any theorizing the actual condition 
of the wage-laboror, the results of the system of 
wages, and that the instances of even small com- 


oo a are the very rare exceptions to a general 
rule.’’ 


This question was submitted to the oper- 
atives: 


**Hlave your present earnings and present cost of 
living each increased in the same proportion to what 
they were before the late war, or has the cost of 
living increased in a greater ratio ?’’ 


The report says: 
_“The answers to this question, without excep- 
tions, agree with the statement of Commissioner 


Wells, that wages have not increased in the ratio of 
the increased cost of living.’’ 





| my acquaintance are in debt, caused by 
| of living and low wages.” 


| trious workmen bave been in actual distress oy 


[April 19 





ee 
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The following question was put to the or 
atives: Oper 


“What proportion of the workin 
° 4 & peop 
as you know, are in debt? What, in your mar far 
or judgment, were the causes of such debts?" “8° 


The report of the bureau says: 


** These questions were quite fully answered, ana 
they indicate that a very large percentage 4; 2.0" 
laborers are in debt. The causes generally ne" 

are insufficient remuneration, and the habit. . 
spring outof such insufficiency, habits tendin, 


| waste and not tu thrift.”’ 


A boot-crimper says: 


“The working people are in the 
employers by way of mortgages, &c., Caused by no: 
having pay enough for labor. I have known tas 
perate men in actual distress, owing to large a 
lies, to such an extent as to require aid Sime the 
societies to which they belonged.” _ 


A nail-maker says : 
“About three fourths of the working 


hands of their 


People of 
high cos 


A female weaver speaks as follows: 

** Many of the operatives here are in debt caused 
bysmall pay. [have kuown instances where indus. 
count of sickness ; not being able to lay by anything 
from their small wages whilein good bedith, Thor 
have been subscriptions taken up through the mij). 
and have to be very often resorted to, wig 

“A currier states that one half, if not more, of the 
workmen of his acquaintance are in debt, caused by 
insufficient remuneration fortheir labor; has known 
cases of actuai distress ainong temperate, industrious 
working people, to the extent which required assist. 
ance from friends, caused by sickness and over-exer- 
tion.’ 


A dress-maker says: 


“T know itis very hard to keep out of debt. In 
my judgment, the causes of debts are high cust o 
living and low price of labor in proportion.” 

Let us now look at the other side of the 
picture, and see how the case stands with the 
manufacturer. Does he fail to make profits? 
Is he stinted for the want of the necessuries 
of life to live upon? Does some charitable 
society have to assist him when he is sick, 
or bury him when he dies? No; he grows 
richer and richer off of the bard earnings 
of the laborers, who have to work ten hours 
a day, and often fifteen, to keep soul and 
body together. Let us then look how he is 
getting along in the world. The same report 
shows the following profits and increase in 
the stock invested by these manufacturers that 
it relates to: 

Chicopee mills—Dividends, 26} per cent.; capital, 
$420,000; value of stock, $325 on parof $10. 

Merrimac mills—Dividends, 15; per cent.; capital, 
$2.500,000; value of stock, $1,700 on par of $1,000. 

Middiesex mills—Dividends, 22) per cen'.; capital, 
$750,000; value of stock, $400 on par of $100. 

Nauwmkeag mills—Dividends, 193 percent.; capital, 
$1,500,000; value of stock, $167 on par of $100. | 

Pacific mills—Dividends, 214 per cent. ; capital, 
$2,500,000; value of stock, $2,240 on par of $1,00). | 

Salisbury mills—Dividends, 225 per cent. ; capita, 
$1,000,000; value of stock, $360 on par of $100. 

And it is reasonable to suppose that all the 
manufacturers in that locality must meet with 
the same success and profits. 

What a burning shame! These overgrown 
monopolists are crushing the very /ile-b!0’ d 
out of the operatives, and then filch from the 
consumer by the million; and yet they say 
to reduce the tariff would lessen the waxes 
of the operatives. Away with such bosh and 
subterfuge ! 

The following shows how the whole matter 
is considered by one of the operatives: 


“As year by year the difficulty increases of lifting 
one’s self out of the vassalage of the present !0 das 
trial system, the situation, to a man of sens!0Ui'y 
and independence, is growing more and more ante’ 
erable. Had we been consulted as to the pusis- 
ment to be inflicted upon the leaders of the south 
ern rebellion, our worst sentence would have De® 
banishment to a Massachusetts factory, with (0° 
long hours, low wages, and hopeless social condition 
of an average operative.’’ 


Is it possible that the life of an operative 's 
more intolerable than that of death or 4 10%8 
life in the penitentiary ? Can it be so? 


Let us now see whether any other enormi: 
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veg have been committed by results growing 
"i of this oppressive and damnable tariff. 
ae, ‘t hasdriven our shipping and commerce 
fom the seas, and by that means is heaping 
,dditional and heavy burdens upon the peo- 
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The Tarif—Mr. Read. 


ple. For its results I invite your attention to 
the following table, which shows the amount 
of American and foreign tonnage that entered 
the ports of foreign countries during the 
periods named : 














—— - 
: : Excess of Excess of 
Year. Sierieen eaten American | foreign over 
° * | overforeign. | American. 
eal a . = fi rN 
i 967,227 131,90 | 9835307 | . 
June 3 1,576,446 712,363 | = 864.583 | . 
rs 3), 2,573,016 1,775,623 | 797,393 - 
June 3) 5,921,285 gss3glt | 3.567.374 | : 
vs x0), 5,023,917 2,217,554 2,806,363 . 
cae 3 ) 3,066,917 3,471,219 | - | 404,785 
que 30 3,372,060 4,410,424 | . | 1,038,364 
1, ne 30, 3,550,550 4,495,465 - 944,915 
tos 2) 3,402,668 5,317,694 | - | 1,945,026 
Sane 30 8,486,038 5,669,621 - 2.183.583 
ne 30, 3,742,740 6,266,444 | - | 2,523,704 


June 30, 





{t will be seen that in 1830 the American || dead carcass of an animal upon the back of the 


tonnage was sevenfold that of foreign, and 
that from 1840 to 1861, the aggregate tonnage 
of American vessels entered at sea-ports of 
the United States was double that of foreign 
vessels, aud that it has declined ever since. 
And in 1870 the excess was against American 
shipping to the extent of 2,523,704 tons. Why 
all this? The Radical party answer and say that 
it was because the Alabama and other vessels 
belonging to the confederacy destroyed our 
commerce. Thatis nottrue, as will be seen by 
sil reasonable men. The Alabama was cap- 
tured in 1864, the same year that our tonnage 
and commerce commenced declining. The 
seas were then left open and free to the com- 
merce of this country, and in the spring of 
1865 the war evded; peace was declared. 
The northern and eastern States, to whom 
belonged the shipping, had grown rich off 
the war. No ships were built, and why? Be- 
cause the tariff on the materials that entered 
into the building of ships had made it too heavy 
fur them to invest their capital in that direc- 
tion, and one other inducement was held out 
to the capitalist in that of the bonds of the 
nution, with a large interest paid in gold, and 
those who had the money found it more profit- 
able to invest their money in that way than in 
building ships. So by reason of the high pro- 
tective tariff the shipping interest has failed, 
and our commerce is now carried to the mar- 
kets of foreign countries in the bottoms of 
foreign ships, resulting from the effect of a 
protective tariff. 

The tariff under a Democratic administration 
of the Government was so regulated as to se- 
cure a competency to defray the expenses of 
a frugally administered Government. It was 
for revenue purposes alone discriminating for 
protection that the present tariff was placed 
upon the country by the Radical party in the 
interest of the manufacturer, and it bas driven 
our shipping from the seas, while under a 

*mocrati¢c administration the flag of our com- 
merce whitened every ocean. Our commerce 
has greatly fallen under the protective system 
for another reason. And why? Because if we 
prohibit the commerce of ali other countries, 
and buy nothing of them nor exchange com- 
modities with them, they cannot buy of us, and 
they are driven to the necessity of buying of 
tnd trading with those countries that do not 
prohibit the exchange of commerce free. 

We see from the effects of the policy of the 
any in power, and the onerous burdens they 
ave laid upon the people, that the result wiil 

ultimately ruinous bankruptcy, and the 
people are now running to and fro asking, 

What shall we do to be saved?’’ Several thou- 
mand yeurs a0, itis said, it was acustom among 

me of the tribes of the Asiatic countries to 
ae o criminals with the most terrible 
this wi hut coe imaginable ; they did it in 
oud se: when the party was sentenced or 

ademned, they, to punish him, would tie a 





condemned, and compel him to wear it until 
it literally rotted and fell from his person; and 
|if the party become penitent, some humane 
person would intercede in his or their behalf, 


and attempt to secure his release, moved to do | 
so, however, from the repeated cries from day | 
to day of the poor victim saying, ‘‘ Who shall | 


deliver me from the body of this death?”’ And 
well might the American people with the same 
cry in reference to the burdens placed upon 
them by the Radical party, ask the question, 
who will deliver them from the bondage of 
political death that now overwhelms them. 
There is but one way and one hope left the 
country, and that is a change of rulers by the 
installing of the Democratic party into power. 
And then the plan of taxation should be 
changed ; and how? 


sufficient to carry on the Government. 
question may be asked, How can that be done? 
‘The present mode is a very mercenary one, 
and the poor man has to pay as much, or 
nearly so, as the rich. That certainly is not 
just. Now, in looking over the report of the 
last census we find that New York and Mas- 
sachusetts are worth twice as much per capila 
as Kentucky, and about four times as much as 
Florida. Now, is it right and just that Flor- 
ida and Kentucky should pay as much per 
capita as New York and Massachusetts? Cer- 
tainly not; but under the present system that 
is the case. We also find, under the present 
system of taxation, that 
TAXATION PRODUCES DISUNION 

and antagonisms in the Government, which 


estrange the people from the Government, and | 


begets a system of special legislation in the 
interests of various sections of the country, 
and thereby produces distrust and prejudices, 
which has on one or two occasions almost and 
will ultimately end in a disruption of the Gov- 
ernment. To illustrate what 1 mean, the New 
England States want a tariff of protection 


for their manufactured cotton, woolen goods, |! 


shoes, leather, &c.; New York and West Vir- 
ginia wish protection for their salt, and are 
opposed to the protection of cotton and woolen 
goods; Pennsylvania wants protection for her 
iron and coal, and is opposed to protection on 
salt, cotton, and woolen goods; Louisiana 
wants protection for her sugar, and wants free 
salt, coal, iron, cotton, and woolen goods, &c.; 
South Carolina wants protection on her rice, 
but wants free sugar, coal, iron, salt, cotton, 
and woolen goods, &c.; and New England 
wants free rice, sugar, iron, coal, and salt; 
and the West and cotton fields of the South 
are against all protection; and so it goes, one 
interest of industry conflicting with another, 


until the people of each section rail out against | 
the other, and threaieu the dissolution of the 


| Union. 


How, then, can the people be righted 
and made one people in cause, intent, and 
purpose? Theonly way to do that is to repeal 





My plan is that the prop- | 
erty should pay the taxes and furnish revenue | 
The | 
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all tariff and tax laws, except on articles such 
as diamonds and luxuries only used by the 
rich, and let each State collect and furnish 
their quota of taxes to the Government in 
proportion to their wealth, and each State col- 
lect their proportion in their own way, and 
turn out the many thousand officials that are 
now engaged in collecting the tariff and inter- 
nal revenue of the country, and are set as 
pimps and spies on the people. We would 
then have 
FREE TRADE TO THE WORLD 

and buy where we could buy cheapest the arti- 
cles of consumption, and sell where we can 
get the most for our productions. By that 
means each section of the country would pay 
in proportion to its wealth; under the pre- 
sent system, the poor man has to pay as much, 
ay, more than the rich. Under the present 
plan of taxation the State of Kentucky pays 
into the Treasury and into the pockets of the 
manufacturers about thirty millions annually, 
when in fact her part in proportion to popu- 
lation is only about eight millions, and if it 
was placed upon the worth of the State it 
would not be near that much; the plan that 
[ suggest would make taxation equal and uni- 
form; but the protectionist says that it is not 
constitutional. I beg leave to differ with him. 
There is nothing in the Constitution that pro- 
hibits that plan. The first article and eighth 
section of the Constitution provides as fol- 
lows: 

‘* The Congress shall have power to levy and col- 
lect taxes and duties on imports and excise to pay 
the debt and provide for the common defense and 
general welfare of the United Stutes; but all duties, 
imports, and excises, shall be uniform throughout 
the United States.” 

‘* Congress shall bave power to levy and col- 
lect taxes,’’ &c. Does it provide how Congress 
shalldoit? Itdoes not. Then asa matiersf 
course it is discretionary with Congress as to 
how it should be done. There is no limitation 
but one, and that is that it shall be uniform ; 
that can be made so in the States in two ways: 

1. In proportion to the inhabitants or popu- 
lation ; 

2. In proportion to the wealth ; 
and if it should be considered unconstitu- 
tional, let us amend the Constitution so as to 
make it constitutional. Theneach State would 
pay in proportion to its inhabitants or its 
wealth. Let the property pay the taxes, and 
the poor man would not be bound to pay as 
much as the rich. As it now stands the south- 
ern States pay about one half of the impost 
duties, simply from the fact that they are nearly 
allconsumers. It costs as much to furnish the 
necessary food and clothing for the laboring 
operative, mechanic, or farmer as it does the 
rich. What an injustice! The rich capital- 
ist. with his hundreds of thousands, under 
the present system of Radical laws, invests 
his means in the bonds of the nation, saved 
and secured from taxation, while everything 
the poor person has is taxed to its utmost 
capacity ; and yet the Radical party ask the 
people to perpetuate them in power. Will 
they do it? 1 think not. 

AN APPEAL TO THE PROPLE. 

Methinks I hear in the short distance the 
ery of the old Democracy and the Conservative 
element of the country from every bill and 
valley in the land, as the presidential election 
approaches, saying totheclans, ‘‘Get ye ready 
to do battle for the right and the oppressed,”’ 
declaring that they will strike off the shackles 
that have sorely bound them, and assert at the 
ballot: box next fall that they are freemen, and 
bid the laboring millions to be of good cheer! 
I am hopeful. From the signs of the times [ 
believe that a storm of indignation is gather- 
ing that will hurl from power those who now 
hold it to the disgrace of freedom and free insti- 
tutions; and when that happy day shall have 
arrrived such a shout of rejoicing as never was 
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heard in this broad land before will be heard 
from the workshops and manafactories where 
hundreds and thousands of honest mechanics 


and operativestoil day by day. Yes, the cheer- 
ful ng of the plowman In the cotton-field and 
yrain growing West will catch the theme and 
echo the chorus, which will penetrate its way 
through the ice clad hills of the Rocky mount- 


ains, and westward in its course will descend 
into the valleys beyond, and make glad the 
pe ple and cities of the Pacific coast! 


Condition of the Southern States. 


SPEECH LEACH, 


Ol HON. J. M 
OF NOKTH CAROLINA, 


In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


April 18, 1872. 

The House having met for debate as in Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union— 

Mr. LEACH said: 

Mr. Speaker: Liberty regulated by law has 
ever been th pride and glory of the Amer: 

It has been the source and cause 
rity and happiness. The illustri- 


ican citizen. 
et his prosper 
ous found 
by the 
iam the wo 
the greut 


the | 
government ot 


iblimest wisdom and loftiest patriot- 
id fundamental principle of self: 

civil and religious liberty, 
s and protection to all. And, 
d observance of the Constitution 
for so many years, and a legitimate exercise 


of righ 


‘ quality 


Sir, a “Cl 


of the powers therein granted by the codrdin- 
ate departments of the Government, without 
encroaciiment of one upon the other, always 
recognizing with strict justice the rights of the 
Siutes, and determined opposition to central- 

1, constitute the well-known causes that 
have resulted in the marvelous growth, unpar- 


alleled prosperity, and surpassing power and 


if the American people. Thus were 
the fundamental rights of the individual and 
the States established by the fathers of the 
Republic. who wisely distributed the powers 
of the Government between the three codr- 
dinate departments, and nicely adjusted and 


vrrea?* » 
t ess 
Rita n 


partition of delegated power for the declared 
purpose o! forming a more perfect Union, and 
ecuring, Maintaining, and perpetuating pub- 
lic liberty to their posterity forever. 

Sir, those were the sublime feelings and 
spirations that inspired the patriotism and 
enlarged statesmansbip of the framers of the 
United States; and, in 
my judgment, had it been always sacredly 
bserved and honestly administered according 
letter and true meaning, in the same 
spirit of generous conciliation in which it was 
established, no local nor sectional hostility 
would been engendered, and no 
collision have taken place, nor blood been 
spilled; but, on the other hand, national pride 
and brotherhood, and the glad sigus of pros- 
perity and greatness would have greeted the eye 
everywhere, and the daily proclamation of mil- 
hons of free and happy people would have 
been ‘* Peace on earth and good will to man!’’ 
For, sir, all men of any pretense to sense 
or candor know that ever since the foundation 
of the Government there has been a large 


Con tution of the 


tO Jf 


ever have 


rid has ever witnessed, established | 








brought on (after the country had previously 
passed several threatening crises) by encroach- 


| ment and invasion of the Constitution, in con- 


| Constitution, nor other shallow device of the 
partisan can longer deceive or mislead the 


nection with sectional policy and local rights, 
as construed and interpreted by northern and 


southern views and influences respectively ; | 


and neither the charge of ‘‘traitor’’ to the 


people in regard to this or any other historic 
fact touching the public affairs of the country. 


It would, therefore, be well, in my opinion, | 


for the Republican party, who so flippantly 


denounce my section with treachery and fla- | 


grant violations of the organic law, to remem- 


ber that they as a party for the last seven | 


years, at least, to say nothing of earlier times, 
have evinced no respect whatever for the Con- 
stitution whenever any of its clauses at any 


| time have come in conflict with their unjust and 


lers of our political system, inspired || 


wicked legislation, having for its object the 
oppression, degradation, impoverishment, and 
plunder of the South, and the destruction of 
the liberty and rights of her down-trodden 
people. 


Sir, the history of Government and civiliza- | 


tion, whether in ancient or modern times, has 
no parallel to this oppression and plunder by 
Republican misrule, both national and State, 
upon the southern States of this Union since 
the war. The vials of Republican wrath have 
been cruelly poured out upon those States with- 
out stint or cessation for seven long years ; 
and in recording the public events of the 
period the honest historian will have to say 
that naked usurpations of power, flagrant vio- 


| lutions of a written Constitution, and the de- 


struction of liberty, and the local and personal 
rights of that portion of the Union, were the 
rule and order of things, until nothing more 
remained than the vestiges of constitutional lib- 
erty and States rights. I ask how much longer 


| is this degrading oppression and grinding des- 


potism to continue? Or is there yet medi- 


| tated by the dominant party a more hopeless 


ruin aud deeper disgrace for my section and | 


the State | in part represent? If so, we may 
have to bend our necks still lower beneath the 


| . , . 
galling yoke of a relentless tyranny, but lib- 
| erty will die! 

limited by proper checks and balances this || 


'whom I love; whose partiality and generous | 


| tion. 


Sir, I desire to be respectful to this body, 
but I must speak plainly and fearlessly in be- 
half of the State of my birth, and the people 


kinduess to me have been so often tested. The 
South has stood voiceless long enough, and I 
stand again in defense of my State and sec- 
Must we, as a State, be regarded (as 


| Republican speeches here almost daily indi- 
| cate) as unfit for fraternal association with 


our fellow-citizens of the northern States 


| until we have sacrified our manhood and tarn- 
ished our honor by silent and cowardly sub- 


mission to wrong and oppression, without 
ever raising our voices in behalf of right and 
justice? And cannot we speak of political 
wickeduess and usurpation in high places, or 


_ of corruption and extravagance; of the denial 


party and portion of the American people || 


represented from time to time in the country’s || 


history, and that, too, by able and distin- 
yvuished men, Who believed in the right of a 
State or States to withdraw from the Union 
when continued and persistent encroachments 
upon and violations of the Constitution justi- 
fied such withdrawal; and while I never 
believed in this doctrine, nor belonged to that 
school of politicians who did, yet itis equally 
well kuown that the late unfortunate war was 


| 
| 


of personal rights and liberty to the citizen ; 

of the suspension of the sacred writ of habeas 

corpus, whereby innocent men are deprived 

of liberty and incarcerated in loathsome dun- 
’ 


geons? Cannot a member on this floor, sitting 
here of right, as one of the council board of 


| the nation, speak of these well-attested facts, 


either here or elsewhere, without subjecting 
himself on every occasion, both here and by 
the miserable susidized presses of the country, 
to the insulting, untrue, and stale appellation 
of ‘‘traitor,’’ ‘*Democrat,’’ ‘“‘Ku Kiux,’’ 
‘‘rebel?’’ And this, too, seven years after 
hostilities have ceased. 


Sir, North Carolina feels that she is still | 


one of the elder daughters of the great Ameri- 
can family, and in all the higher and sublimer 
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she has a record and a history that she} 
proud of, and that cannot be takey away 
her either by her enemies or the ephe ei 
politicians of the hour. Sir, the frst hw 
man that ever landed on the soil of hi fae 
States, the gallant Sir Walter Raleigh a 
on the shores of North Carolina, on Pp. 
Island, on the 4th of July, ( 
dence,) 1584, before the Pilgrims landed a: 
Plymouth or Jamestown was settled Th, 
first child of English parents born jy , : 
country first saw the light on her gojj: home 
it was of her colonists that Governor Burriny, 
ton, as early as 1732, in an official dis) ; 
said : 

_ The inhabitants of North Carolina always behy., 
insolently to their Governors, and some of thew ¢1,.. 
have imprisoned; and all the Governors thet ero 
were here lived in fear of the rebels (except my 
and dreaded their assemblies and their Jove 
liberty.” : 

The first blood of the colonists ever spilled 
was poured out, as a rich libation, in defoys 
of liberty in Alamance county, in the digi: 
I represent on this floor, on the 7th of 
1771 ; and the first declaration of indepey, 
ence of the British yoke (afterward incorpoy 
ated almost literally into the national! Decla 
ration) was made and proclaimed at Charlo 
the 20th of May, 1775. 

Such, sir, and so full of historic renown and 
sublime heroism, is the State that I in part 
represent here, in behalf of whose oppressed 
people I speak, and in whose name | jlea( 
with you, Kepresentatives, to repeal your op. 
pressive and punitive legislation. Let her may 
age her own affairs subject to the Constiy 
tion of the United States, and grant her 
and her southern sisters, now that the war has 
ended, all the rights you claim for the othe; 
States of this great Kepublic. Wayward ani 
willful, perhaps, she has been; but honor and 
virtue still are hers. If her errors have been 
great, her suffering and oppression have been 
greater. Like a stricken mother, with yearn 
ing heart she stands in silent grief over the 
graves of her illustrious children, whose coun: 
sel and wisdom she so much needs in her 
present dark hour of oppression and degrada- 
tion. The mementos of her former glory lie in 
ruins around her. The majesty of sorrow sits 
enthroned on herbrow. Proud of her siatesmen 
and heroes who sleep beneath her sacred sod, 
she cherishes in her heart her living children, 
and loving them with a mother’s warm affee- 
tion she begs them not to forget or forsake 
her. And while some of those unnatural chil: 
dren are found in the ranks of her enemies 
reviling and slandering her, and crying “ Cru: 
cify her,’’ as one of her humblest children, ! 
mean in the future, with even more love and 
zeal than in the past, to devote my life and 
energies and whatever talent I may possess t0 
the reéstablishment of her rights and liberties 
and the promotion of her prosperity aud haj- 
piness. 

There never has been as bad a government 
in the history of the world as the radical gov- 
ernments of the southern States since the cou: 
clusion of hostilities; and yet no reason cat 
be adduced, no justice be longer found, lor 
withholding from the southern people te 
rights and privileges enjoyed by the peopl 
of the other sections of the Union. The stale 
political staple of ‘‘ Ku Klux,’’ ‘‘war, ane 
‘*rebel’’ finds no sufficient justification ™ 
truth for this continued, persistent oppr 
sion; because every man of any character !0! 
truth or honesty knows that there has scarce’ 
been a man of any prominence or influence!" 
the South, and I know of not one in my 5!a'® 
who has not exerted that influence in the! 
terest of peace and against disorder and |aw 
lessness, while outrages and violenc' hat 
at all times been deprecated and denounce? 
by every leading ciuzen of the State. An¢ 
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d by secret bands of Ku Klux, Union 
gues, Heroes of America, or by desperate 
dividuals, have been reprobated by the great 
— of the good citizens everywhere, and have 
heen unfortunately of too frequent occurrence, 
vet it cannot be denied, for the fact is patent 
to the country, that more than twice as many 
crimes and felonies (and some of them scarcely 
known in my section) are committed in north- 
ern than in southern States. And yet this false 
clamor is kept up solely for party effect, and 
the whole country knows it. This and the 
continued oppression of the South by unwar- 
ranted usurpation of power and intermeddling 


itte 


with 
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the internal affairs of the States, (thus || 
building up @ great centralized government ;) | 
the imposition of more burdensome taxes upon | 


the people generally, and especially upon the 


South, than was ever levied by any Govern- | 
earth; reckless extravagance and | 


meut on 


widespread corruption in every department | 


of the Government—these constitute the lead- 
ing features and prominent measures of this 
Administration. 

Sir, in corroboration and proof of the geu- 
eral propositions laid down and arguments 
adduced in these remarks, | proceed briefly, 
but more in detail, to establish what I have 
said by official documents, figures, and facts, 
aud high Republican authority. I find from 
the finance reports of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, which I have before me, the start- 
ling fact that since the beginning of the fis- 
cal year 1865 up to the end of the present fis- 
cal year, now nearly expired, there will have 
been levied and collected in taxes out of the 


people of this nation from the tariff, internal | 


revenue, and other sources of revenue, thé 
enormous sum of $3,200,107,043 13! In round 
numbers say, $38,000,000,000. During this 
period there has been paid on the public debt 
$612,679,569 26 interest, and less than three 
hundred (about two hundred and ninety) mil- 
lions on the principal of the debt. I have all 
the figures before me. ‘Thus it will be seen, 
and I call the attention of the country to the 
fact, that the Republican party, largely in the 


majority in both Houses of Congress for the | 
last ten years, has expended since 1865 over | 


two thousand million dollars, exclusive of 
payments of priucipal and interest on the 
public debt, averaging an annual expenditure 
of $300,000,000. 

Sir, it has been truly said by a distinguished 
Republican, ay, sir, by intelligent men of 


both parties, that had economy and honesty | 


in office prevailed, and these mighty resources 
been utilized and properly applied, and all the 
moneys collected from the tax-ridden people 
iound its way to the Treasury, there would 
have been paid on the public debt, instead of 
$30,000,000, $1,000,000,000! And yet, sir, 
we witness the shallow device, to be kept up I 
suppose until the next presidential election, 
of monthly statements of payments on the 
public debt to deceive the people; as if (over- 
burdened with unjust taxation) they did not 


know the public debt was being reduced, and | 


that if the immense sums wrung from their 
‘bor were honestly applied the whole debt 
would be paid off in a few years. 

Sir, it is not the Administration, but the 
people, that are paying, and that have to pay 
his debt. They know this; they feel it; 
aud they groan beneath the excessive burdens 
aid on them to meet it, only a small portion 
of which (they are beginning to learn) is ap- 
pled to that purpose. They expect to pay 
the debt, but they want time; time to de- 
‘elop their industrial resources, improve their 


country, regain their prosperity, and educate 
Weir children. And they want the time for 
tg ultimate extinction extended, so as not to 
cripple and embarrass too mucii the present 


| generation, but to leave a fair proportion of it 


| Administration in this regard, have just cause | 


| which would require a long speech in itself; 





| lative action upon it is not vehement.” 








| 


| 


| 


‘arias, beautify their homes, buiid up the | 





| 
| 





|instead of expressing commendation of the | 


| over-taxed people of this widespread country. | 


to posterity. And hence it is that the people, 


for condemnation. 
Look at the civil service, the exposure of 


but I must stop to say thatthe immense amount 
improperly experded, the corruption, extrav- 
agauce, incompetency, bribery, defalcation, 
and plunder in it, as disclosed by investiga- 
tion and reports of the commission and of 
committees, appointed, too, in the interest of 
the Republican party, are perfectly appalling, 
both here and in New York, and throughout 
the country. Why, sir, the twelve or fifteen 
million swindle of the Tammany ‘ ring’’ pales 
before the lurid glare of the $160,000,000 of | 
the Republican ‘‘whisky-ring’’ swindle and de 

falcation but recently unearthed ; aud let it be 

remembered that the former sum is taken from 

the residents of the wealthiest city in the world, | 
while the latter comes from the pockets of the 





Under authority of an act of Congress pro- | 
fessing for its object civil service reform the 
President appointed a board of commission- 
ers, whose report is before the country, mak- 
ing the astounding disclosure that ou account 
of the imperfections and abuses of this service | 
more than $100,000,000 of the people’s money | 
were annually lost to the country, being an 
average of one fourth of the entire revenue 
of the Government. An able committee has | 
been raised in this House on this matter of 
civil service reform, so vastly important to the | 
American peopleas tax-payers ; and this House 
ig entertained and regaled by a distinguished 
Republican member of this committee, [ Mr. 
Perry,] in the course of remarks submitted | 
by him, in the following language: 

‘Considerable individual interest among members 
ap pears to be felt in it, but the tendency to legis- 


ch. 


| changeably to all. 


| tenths of all persons under them. 





Thus, sir, are the people of this great coun- 
try, who bear these merciless burdens, trifled 
with, so that it is coming to be understood 
that all this talk of civil service reform is a 
mere sham and pretense, to be kept up until 
after the presidential election, and then, with 
other pledges of reform, abandoned. Sir, the | 
Administration, without any further legisla- 


| tion, has the power to check, ay, to cure this | 
| cancerous evil of the body-politic that is eat- 


ing out the vitalsof the country, by the simple 
process and remedy of peremptorily dismiss: 
ing from office, throughout the length and | 
breadth of the country, every man of the many | 
thousands of dishouest, corrupt, profligate, | 
rapacious, extravagant, defaulting, peculating, | 
iucompeteut officeholders with which the land | 

| 

| 


everywhere abounds and is infested, and fill- 
ing their places with men of honesty and 
capacity, thus elevating, purifying, and enno- 
bling, so to speak, the official and moral 
standard of the nation. Let this be done, and | 
more than one hundred million dollars anna- | 
ally would be saved to the people that is now 
lost. Oughta party to be longer retained in | 
power when official reports of its own friends 
aud agents disclose such wasteful extravagance 
and corruption? Let the country answer. 
Auother civil rights bill has been introduced | 
in the Senate, and in this House, the provisions | 


of which not ouly shock the sensibilities of the || 


South, aud indeed fair-minded men of all sec- | 
tions, but also will still more degrade and | 
enslave the white people of my sectioa of the 
country. It professes to be in the interest | 
of the colored race, aud yet the great bulk | 
of them (certainly in North Carolina) would 
greatly deprecate the passage of such an act 
as positively injurious tothem. And | venture 
the prediction, that with the exception of the | 
colored politicians, few will be found to favor | 


Ho. or Reps. 


this outrageous bill, for they want their own 
churches, schools, public houses, and places 
of amusement apart and separate from those 
of the white race; and this bill, if passed and 
practically carried out, would close the public 
schools, the hotels, and the churches of the 
southern country, or admit both races inter- 
There would be no other 
alternative. 

Sir, the country has asked for amnesty. 
This feeling—the propriety and justice of re- 
moving the political disabilities of at least the 
great balk of those laboring under them—has 
found a response and an echo from every 
portion of the Union. The President rec- 
ommended it in his annual message ; this 
House has passed bills at least three times 
removing the disabilities of more than nine 
These bills 
go to the Senate, and there they lie on the 
table, and seem likely to remain, while, strange 
to say, the most distinguished Republican lead- 
ers of that august body, the recognized mouth- 
pieces of the President, who, by a word or even 
nod, could pass any or all those bills, have 
been up to this time the avowed, determined 
opponents of the removal of disabilities. The 
House of Representatives elected by aud fresh 
from the people, beyond all question represent 
the will of the people ; the Senate, not elected 
directly by the people, but for a time independ- 
eut of the people, does not, in my opinion, 
represent their will or wishes. It has been to 
me both a high duty and a real pleasure to in- 
troduce several bills for the removal of the 
disabilities of all persons who have requested it, 
and many others I knew whom | thought ought 
to be relieved, in various parts of North Caro- 
lina, of both political parties; feeling, as the 
people feel, that disabilities should be removed 
by classes (if some are longer to be excluded, 
which I regret to believe is determined on by 
the dominant party) and not by persons on 
account of their political affiliation. Such dis- 
crimination is ungenerous, unjust, unpatriotic, 
and utterly unworthy the dignity of the Ameri- 
can Congress, to say nothing of its gross injus- 
tice. 

In this connection [ beg to allude for a mo- 
ment to a personal matter, because I have seen 
gross misrepresentations of myself in some of 
the subsidized presses of North Carolina. A 
short time since, in a list of names of divers 
persons for the removal of disabilities, I 
1ucluded the name of ex-Governor Vance. 
This was my right, as well as a duty I owed to 
a distinguished Carolinian and friend, and to 
the people who sent me here. The honorable 
Speaker, (not now in the chair,) by some mis- 
conception, conceived the erroneous idea that 
Governor Vance had left his seat in the Thirty- 
Sixth Congress, and therefore belonged to one 
of the excluded classes; but when this error 
of his was corrected by my colleagues and 
myself, and [ took occasion to show that Gov- 
ernor Vance was a strong Union man and 
remained in Congress, speaking und voting for 
measures having for their object the per- 
petuity of the Union, until Congress adjourned ; 
that after his election to the United States 
Senate the Legislature, almost unauimously, 
asked for the removal of his disabilities; and 
that Governor Holden and the judges of the 
supreme court, all Republicans, recommended 
such removal, the Speaker yielded the point, 
and accorded me credit for the propriety of 
my action; and yet the papers alluded to have 
neither the honesty nor deceucy to retract or 
put me right at home. 

I trust that Governor Vance’s disabilities 
will be removed, because | have taken pains 
to learn the facts, that every man elected to 
Congress, whether to the Senate or House of 
Representatives, under disabilities, and of 
both parties, except Governor Vance, has had 
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them removed; and the objectionand obstacle || influential Republican editor in the United 


in his way, is,as1 have heard, some rhetorical 


expressions alleged to have been made while | 


Governor, on the hustings, or harangues to 


the soidiery during the late unfortunate strug- | 


gle, the truth of which is even doubtful, and 
which amounted to but little if true. What- 
ever he did was done at the behest of his native 
State, in his public capacity, and I know of 
his many acts of generous kindness to prison- 
ers and Federal officers, and his successful 
efforts in dividing with those prisoners the 
acanty rations of the confederate soldiers, | 
and many other acts illustrative of his gen- 
erous nature. And, sir, were even any of 
those who refuse to relieve him from this 
proscriptive badge in a condition requiring 
aid or personal kindness, the instinc's of his 
forgiving nature and the impulses of his gen- 
erous heart would cause at ounce its bestowal. 
The State and the country need his emiuent 
talents and his services, and while he may 


never again be a candidate for office, still, asa | 


fellow citizen and life-long friend, I ask, in 
the name of justice, that his disabilities and 
those of all others be removed. 

My limited time will not allow me to speak 
at any length of the utter failure of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury's syndicate negotiations, 
and his hope, fast fading, that greedy capitalists 
will exchange their bonds for new ones, pay- 


ing a lower rate of interest—a thing hardly | 


probable until the love of money ceases and | 


buman nature changes. And it is no matter 
of surprise that this failure and folly of the 
Secretary is exciting the ridicule and derision 
of the country. Nor can 1, for want of time, 
more than allude tothe stupid an i unfortunate 


blunder of the Administration on the import- | 


ant and grave question of the Alabama claims. 
The high commission met in this city, were 


feasted and féted around, and after sitting for | 
weeks, arranged a basis of amicable adjust- | 


meut of the questions involved, and adjourved 
to meet again in Europe. In the mean time 
the Administration, to the surprise of this 
country and the utter astonishment of England, 
has put in a claim for consequential damages, 
which is promptly repudiated and refused by 
England and indignantly denounced as an 
afier-thought and a Yankee trick never inti- 
mated by any one of the bigh commission that 
sat in this city; sothat the alternative of war, 
or av ignominious back-down is left to the Uni- 
ted States; and of the two, discretion indicates 
the latier, as least expensive and embarrass- 
ing, and as the wisest and safest course to be 
adopted; and thus the folly of the Adminis- 
tration in committing this grave blunder must 


be chronicled to the discredit as well as loss | 


of prestige of the American people. 

Sir, having established, as 1 conceive, the 
positions taken in the outset of my remarks, 
asserting the most flagrant usurpation of power 
by the President and Congress in the oppres- 
sion of the southern States and in the unpar- 
alleled extravagance of expenditures, I come 
now to make good the position taken that the 
Radical Governors and Legislatures of most 
of the southern States have been guilty of the 
greatest oppression, grossest corruption, and 
most boundless rapacity that any civilized peo- 
ple on the face of the earth were ever cursed 
with; aided, encouraged, and fortified, I am 
sorry to have to say, in most of this nefarious 
work, by the Government of the United States, 
whose solemn duty it was under the Constitu- 
tion to protect aud preserve the property and 
liberty of the citizen, instead of assisting to 
oppress and destroy. 

fn this connection, I begin by quoting from 
others, mainly high Republican authority, 
language though true, yet more vituperative 
than | would venture to use in this House. 








States, himself a northern man, in speaking 
of the colored people in connection with the 
northern adventurers, says: 

‘‘In the intoxication of sudden political enfran- 
chisement they have fallen victims to an infamous 


horde of adventurers from the northern States, 
whose robberies they lack the sagacity, and per- 


| haps the instinct of responsibility,to prevent. The 


shrewder and more unscrupulous of their own peo- 
ple have joined hands with these thieving carpet- 
baggers, and the result is a reign of corruption and 
oppression entirely without a parallel in the history 
of the United States.”’ 


And, sir, Mr. Greeley might have added, with 
equal truth, that not a few native white citi- 
zens joined hands, with those he alluded to, in 
this official dishonesty and plunder. 

The Cincinnati Gazette, a leading Repub- 
lican paper of the West, says : 


‘The common fame of the South Carolina Legis- 
lature is that it is a body in which no measure can 
be carried without bribery, and in which bribery 
can carry any measure; in which bribery is as much 
a part of legislation as the paying of wages to a 
field-hand is of raising cotton, and is almost as open, 
and in which ‘he greater part of the members regard 
it as the privilege of the office to plunder the State 
in any way. The expenses of the last session of the 
Legislature were $400.000, while that of Ohio were 
but $90,000. In this we behold the gorgeousness of 
the African nature when it can be indulged at the 
expense of others, and the avidity of the political 
adventurer who knows that his hay-making sun- 
shine will be short.’”’ 


The language of the Nation and a num- 
ber of other influential Republican papers 
(that I have not time to quote from) are still 
stronger and more denunciatory, accounting 
for the defeat of their party in most of the 
southern States on the ground of official op- 
pression, plunder, and robbery. Listen to the 
distinguished Republican Senator from Mis- 
souri, | Mr. Scuvurz, ] whose wondrous learning 
aud eloquence bring to mind the days of Clay 
and Webster. In the course of a masterly 
speech he says: 


“The popular voice, which demands honest and 
pure government, speaks far louder than the crack 
of any party whip. ‘They heard it at the commence- 
ment of this session, when what the Senator from 
New York was pleased to call the ‘senatorial cabal’ 
stood up here demanding investigation into the 
abuses of the Government, and met with the reply 
that there were no wrongs to be righted. That was 
the cry ; and yet, when the inquiry was had, and 
only a corner of that veil was lifted which covers the 
public service, the reeking odors of corruption tor- 
tured the very nostrils of the nation.” * * * 
. “The eyes and the ears of the people are open, 
and no party cry will much longer befog their senses 
and stupefy their minds. You may try to throw 
suspicion upon the motives of those who attack cor- 
ruption, but it will be in vain. The people under- 
stand that when motives are called into question 
the motives of those who are serving as the hench- 
men of power are no less open to doubt than the 
motives of men who spurn to seek its favors at the 
expense of an honorable independence and their 
convictions of duty. Mere party cant lies stale and 
nauseating upon the stomach of the people. If you 
think that the movement which is now growing all 
over this land is a mere plot of politicians, you will 
soon discover your mistake. It is a new awakening 
of the public conscience. Itisan earnest uprising 
foran honest and pure government. You cannot 
repel that with party discipline; you cannot baffle 
it with penal statutes.’’ 


Such is the patriotic language of the Mis- 
souri Senator, whose speeches are arresting 
the attention of the country and of the civil- 
ized world. 

The distinguished Republican Senator from 
Illinois, [Mr. TrRumBULL,] who for talent and 
integrity stands second to no man in this 
Congress, in referring in his great speech to 
the Senate’s refusal to remove the disabilities 
of southern men, says: 


_ “Their exclusion has thrown these governments 
into the hands of men who have used their power to 
plunder the people over whom they rule, and the 
debts of the southern States have been swollen, in 
some instances, twenty-fold from what they were 
before the war began.’’ 


And again, in speaking of the encroach- 
ment and despotism of the ‘‘ powers that be,’’ 
he says: 

** How long can this people preserve their liberties 


Mr. Greeley, confessedly the ablest and most |! if they quietly submit to this encroachment of those 
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ineuthority upon hom ? The ote 
and his protection in his person and 

to be found in local laws which the eophe wis 
selves administer, and not in a central governmen, 
where al! the powers of the government are su” 
bined; and if this system of encroachment jx —_ 
mitted to go on, the day is not distant when 
republican system, based on the idea of a diya 
of powers between the Federal Government sade 
States, will be transformed into a despotism with an 
power at Washington; and I care not whether te 
power is exercised by a single person or a mona tL 
or by five hundred persons called a Congress S : 
equally adespotism. And the doctrine is now boldly 
proclaimed by men high in authority that the State, 
of this Union have such powersorly as are conter, 
by the Constitution of the United States, when ™ 
rectly the reverse is true, and the States haye all 
power except such as the Constitution of the ; 
ted States has conferred upon the United States - 
has withheld from the States.’’ . . = a 
‘*Encroachments are also made, and 
most alarming of all, by the military power of th 
Government. The military power has come . 
assume the duties belonging to civil officers of late, 
and that in defiance of law.’”’ , 


And, referring to living issues, he says ; 


‘They relate to the encroachment by the Federal 
Government upon the rights of States and Jocgl 
governments. They relate to amnesty, and securing 
the equal rights of all. They relate to a reform in 
our revenue system. They relate to the purifies. 
tion of the civil service, by which plunderers sha}j 
be driven from power.” 

The minority of the Committee en Southern 
Outrages, in speaking, upon the strongest testi- 
mony, of the oppressive and disgraceful sys. 
tem of local State governuzent in South Car. 
olina, in their able report say : 

‘““No modern instance of wrong and oppression, 
of robbery and usurpation, can approach it jp 
wickedness and infamy; nor can any people on th: 
face of the globe, not even the unhappy Poles jn 
their darkest days of suffering. rival the great body 
of the best citizens of South Carolina, for the pa- 
tient, we had almost said abject forbearance with 


which they have submitted to the infernal persecu- 
tion of their rulers.” 


And what is here said, ay, sir, proved, in 
regard to the condition of things in South 
Carolina, may be said, with some modification 
and mitigation of circumstances, of every 
State south of Virginia; the principal differ. 
ence being that the great race who for centu- 
ries have controlled the governments of the 
civilized nations of the world, were not in the 
other States, as in South Carolina, altogether 
voiceless! 

The distinguished gentleman from [ndiana, 
[Mr. VoorHeEes, ] to whose eloquent speech in 
vindication of my section I invite the atten- 
tion of the country, and especially of North 
Carolina, in the course of that great speech 
says: 

“Sir, the absolute destruction of free institutions 
fromthe Potomac to the Rio Grande commenced 
with the earliest dawn of peace.” * * * * 
“From turret to foundation you tore down the gov- 
ernments of eleven States. You rent all their local 
laws and machinery into fragments and trampled 
upon their ruins, Not a vestige of their former 
construction remained. Their pillars, their ralters, 
their beams, and all their deep-laid corners, the 
work of a wise and devoted generation of the past, 
were all dragged away, and the sites where they 
once stood leit naked for the erection of new and 
different structures.” * * * # The 
great body of the people of that unfortunate section 
had no more share in the rebuilding of their local 
poreraments than the sepoys of the East Indies 

ave in the affairs of the British empire. They were 
excluded from all participation by the most elaborate 
and minute schemes of legisiative proscription of 
which history makes any record.” 

I have thus taken the pains to con over and 
quote briefly from the representative men of 
the country their views on the question | am 
discussing, as of much more importance and 
interest to the people than anything I am able 
to say, and as likely to exerta much wider 10° 
fluence. And besides, sir, I want to quicken 
the patriotism and encourage and nerve the 
spirit of the South by showing what northera 
statesmen of both political parties, think and 
say on this great question, the greatest ques: 
tion of the age, because the right of self 
governmentis involved in the momentous issue, 
and because constitutional liberty is on trial ; 


and the great panel of the American peoplé 
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gst soon decide between its perpetuation and 
Mentralized military despotism. 

Puce + nN 
*s - | do know, ths Congress knows, every 


intelligent thinking man in the country knows, 


this question, fraught with such tremen- | 


thal . 


. »s consequences, thatis looming up for solu- | 


ynot be postponed much longer, but 
must bE decided, either for weal or for woe, 
hy the Americah people. _I desire to make 
aa more quotation. It is from the great 
Burke, whose pervading mind in its mighty 
sweep seems to 
of g 
with prophetic vision and wonderful fitness he 
hug given an illustration of the governments in 
the South, in the following graphic language: 


nou. Ca 


‘We know that a swarm of locusts, although indi- | 


vidually despicable, can rendera country more deso- 
wratban Genghis Khan or Tamerlane. 


fou ot Pharoah he did not effect his purpose with 
hooe and tigers, but he sent locusts, lice, mice, 


feogs.and everything loathsome and contemptible to | 


pollute and destroy the country.” 

Sir, in further proof, beyond question, of the 
suth of the foregoing quotations, and of what 
| have said, | come now to the facts and fig- 
res, of Radical profligacy and rapacity in the 
couthern States, digested and condensed, as 
fol!ows: 

Virginia. —Debts and liabilities at the close 
of he war, $31,938,144 59. Debts and liabil- 
ities Ist January, 1872, $45,480,542 21. 

North Carolina.—Debts and liabilities at 
the close of the war—principal, $9,690,500 ; 
nterest, $1.261,316; whole amount, $10,- 
951.816. Debts and habilities January 1, 
is72, $34.887.467 85. 


South Carolina. —Debts and liabilities at || 


the close of the war, $5,040,000. Debts and 

abilities January 1, 1872, $39.158,914 47. 

Georgia. —Debts and liabilities at the close 
of the war, nominal. 
June, 1871, $50,637,500. 

Florida —Debts and Jiabilities at the close 
of the war, $221,000. Debts and liabilities 
January 1, 1872, $15,768,447 54. 

Tennessee.—Vebts at the close of the war, 
$20,105,606 66. Debts and Jiabilities Janu- 
ary 1, 1872, $45,688,263 46. 

Arkansas. —Debts and liabilities at the 
close of the war, $4,036.952 87. 
liabilities January 1, 1872, $19,761,265 62. 

Louisiana.—Debts and liabilities at the 
close of the war, $10,099,074 84. Debts and 
liabilities January 1, 1872, $50,540,306 91. 

Texas.—Debts and liabilities at the close of 
the war. nominal. Debts and liabilities Jan- 
wary 1, 1872, $20,361,010 61. 


Alabama.—Debts and liabilities at the close | 


of the war, $5,939,658 87. Debts and liabil- 
ities January 1, 1872, $38,882,967 34. 

hus, it will be seen that the Republican 
Legislaiures involved the ten States enumer- 
ated in the enormous aggregate debt of more 
than two hundred and eighty four million dol- 
lars. And yet no public work has been con- 
structed on account of these vast expendi- 
tures, so far as I know, and certainly none in 
North Carolina, exceptalarge amount of money 
expended upon the State penitentiary, and 
even lu this the Republican party (as shown 
by the report of an investigating committee of 
the last General Assembly) has practiced upon 
the State the grossest fraud and imposition ; 
so that the greater part of the proceeds of this 
public robbery has passed into the hands of the 
piunderers of the States, respectively. 

Sir, the greatest oppression upon the people 
of my State at this time (financially) is the 
present odious system of collecting internal rev- 
‘nue taxes on tobacco and liquors. Under the 
present law the men of limited means are de- 
prived of the privilege granted to the mammoth 
distilleries and ‘‘ whisky rings’’ vi the North. 

have feltit my duty to endeavor to remedy 
‘tis evil and injustice by the introduction of a 
vil aliowing persons of small means, without 





have comprehended all forms | 
»vernment and every phase of society, for | 


‘ When God | 
simighty chose to humble the pride and presump- | 


Debts and liabilities | 


Debts and | 
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incurring heavy expenses before beginning, to | 
make whisky, and repealed in the bill all tax || 
on brandy, and cut it down on whisky to fifty | 
cents a gallon. This is a matter of great im- | 
portance to the people of my State. The | 
enormous tax on tobacco is most unjust. I | 
have endeavored, in cojperation with friends, | 
to get it reduced to a uniform tax of six- 
teen cents a pound, and the indications are 
that this reduction, or at least a reduction to 
twenty cents uniform tax, will pass. I[ am | 
fully satisfied that by such reduction on whisky 
and tobacco the Government would realize a 
larger revenue than at the present exorbitant 
rates. It is a matter of surprise that the Ad- 
ministration should have blundered on so many || 
inefficient and dishonest officials in the internal | 
revenue service; and just cause of general 
complaint is found in the oppression, as wel] 
as the dishonesty of collectors, assessors, and 
their numerous subordinates. To say nothing 
of the illegal exactions and tyranny of most 
of the assessors in my State, I have before me 
an executive document from Secretary Bout- | 
well, showing that up to December, 1870, the 
defalcations of collectors in North Carolina 
was $480,305 16, of which amount one John | 
Crane, ex-collector of the district I represeut, | 
is a defaulter in the sum of $174,661 34. And | 
of the many millions they collected from the | 
people that this document exhibits, some of 
the defalcatians run up as high as $731,000. | 
And on investigation it will be found the bonds- | 
men of most of those villainous defaulters are | 
men of straw. And thus the people’s money 
goes. 

Look, sir, at the outrageous misrule and 
tyrannous abuse of the sacred rights of the 
people by many of the Governors of the: 
southern States, who, with few exceptions, owe 
their preferment to office, not to the power of 
the ballot, but to the force of the bayonet, 
and most of whom, although poor when in- 
augurated, have grown rich, and have been 
the leaders, in the States of which they were | 
the Executives, in oppression, extortion, and | 
plunder. 

Sir, | propose to pass them in review before 
the people. Here comes Holden, of North 
Carolina, who was impeached and deposed 
from office for high crimes, and by the votes 
of a number of senators of his own, as well 
as those of the Democratic party. Next is | 
Scott, of South Carolina, impeached by his | 
own party, but by fraud and bribery avoided 
conviction. Next comes, and rapidly passes 
toward Canada, that arch villain Bullock, of 
Georgia, who, to escape impeachment and cer- 
tain conviction for his peculations and enorm- | 
ous frauds upon her people, fled from the State 
he had so mereilessly plundered. Next, lteed, 
of Florida, impeached by the Legislature ; the 
man who has time and again retused to deliver, 
on requisition of the present Governor of my | 
State, into the hands of justice that prince of | 
scoundrels, the notorious Littlefield, who has | 
swindled North Carolina out of millions of dol- 
lars. Next, Clayton, of Arkansas, now United 
States Senator, who is under grave charges of 
election frauds. 


Then comes Warmoth, of || 
Louisiana, regarded by both parties as being | 
a political trickster, and openly charged by the 

trieuds of the Administration—though a strong | 


Lastly, Davis, of Texas, who is under indict- 
ment for fraudulent conduct in the last elec- | 
tion and for issuing fraudulent certificates of 


Ho. or Reps. 


submit what I have said to the calm judgment 
and decision of the people of North Carolina; 


| a people who are familiar with my political an- 
| tecedents and record fo- 


many years past; 
whom I| have endeavored to serve with fidelity, 
and whose prosperity and happiness I have 
always sought to promote. And I trust 
that North Carolina, notwithstanding she has 
beer most grievously wronged and oppressed, 
will shake off her apathy, cease to repine 
over the past, hush the voice of faction, unite 
the true men of all parties, in rebuking and 
displacing from power, those who have been 
swift to vilify, degrade, and oppress her; and, 
catching inspiration from her past history and 


| glory, rise in her might and majesty, and with 


her 
This can be 


united efforts restore and reéstablish 
former greatness and prosperity. 


| done by that silent but potent weapon, the 


ballot : 


“A weapon that comes down as still 
As snow-flakes fall upon the sod; 
But executes a freeman’s will, 
As lightning does the will of God!” 


Civil Service. 


SPEECH OF HON. B. F. BUTLER, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In tHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 18, 1872. 

The House having under consideration the bill 
(Il. R. No. 787) to preserve the independence of the 
several departments of the Government— 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts, said: 
Mr. Speaker: If I were to seek simply my 


' own ease and comfort as a member of Con- 


gress, | could find nothing which would con- 
duce so much to that end as the passage of 


| this bill, which prevents any constituent of 
| mine from asking any advice or aid in appoint- 


ment to office from me. One of the most 
onerous, unpleasant, and troublesome duties 


| that, as a member of Congress, [ have to per- 


form, isto advise and be advised upon the ques- 
tion of appointments to office. The people of 
my district send petitions, write letters, make 


| representations to me upon this subject when- 


ever they desire their rights or their interests 
taken care of in this regard, as they do with 
reference to any other of their concerns; and 
they expect me to be on these topics as on 
others their organ of communication with the 
executive department here at Washington. 

I may say, that so far as I know, the only 


| dissatisfaction that has ever exhibited itself in 


my district with any official act of mine has 


| been in regard to appointments to office. I 
| would like tu lay down any power of mine in 


this regard as burdensome, useless, and pro- 
ducing no good results to the users. 1 would 
lay it down with joy if I thought it was for the 
good of the party, the good of my constituents, 
or the good of my country. 

But, sir, while | am willing, so far as my per- 
sonal interests are concerned, that this bill 


|| should pass, and in so far as it might affect 


any recommendation to office by myselt, | 
spurn with the contempt that it deserves the 
imputation contained in it that members of 
Congress desire for improper and selfish pur- 
poses to exercise this sort of patronage. luis 
bill, the result of the lucubrations or the incu- 
bation of this committee for some seven months, 





| 

| 

| 

tepublican—as being a consummate rascal. | 


election. Sir, when and where before in the his- | 
tory of Governments were a civilized people 
ever subjected to such oppression and plunder, 
or cursed with such rulers? You will search 
history in vain to find a parallel. 

Mr. Speaker, | have spoken for my con- 
stituents and in defense and in bebalf of my 
State, as I think an independent Representative 
ought to speak. I have spoken the truth. I[ 


————— 


is in my view a slander upon Congress, & v10- 
lation of the Constitution, and a wrong to the 
principles of free government—a step back- 
ward in the march of democratic principles 
of equality in right and equality in power of 
allmen. It is an aggregation of power iu the 
hands of the Executive, teking even the privi- 
lege of advice from the Representatives of the 
people as to the use of it. 

Sir, this ‘‘ civil service reform’’ I character- 








nase ams Stet > 


Ho. or Reps. 


ize as a political trick sprung on the eve of a 
presidential election by those 
Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. 
candidate. 
Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. No; I 
will tell you by whom, if you will not interrupt 
me, and | will tell you if you do. (Laughter. } 





By the chief 


| say again, it was sprung on the country as 4 | 


political trick by opponents of the dominant 
party; and this is not the first time that such 
u thing has been attempted. 

Let me give the House something of the 
history of civil service reform. 

In 1827, when the presidential chair was filled 
by the purest man that ever sat there, John 
Quincy Adams, the Democratic party, under 
the lead of Benton, raised a committee on 
civil service reform, then called opposition to 
executive patronage, consisting of Mr. Ben- 
ton himself, Mr. Van Buren, Mr. Macon of 
North Carolina, Mr. Dickerson, Mr. Johnson 
of Kentucky, Mr. White of Tennessee, Mr. 
Holmes, of Maine, Mr. Findley of Pennsy!l- 
vania, and Mr. Hayne of South Carolina. That 
committee made a report to the great damage of 
the party in powerat thattime. What was the 
greund of complaint then? It was alleged 
just before the presidential election that the 
exercise of patronage in appointing Federal 
officers would destroy the country. I ask the 
Clerk to read an extract from that report 
showing what fault was found with John Quincy 
Adams in this regard, and how futile, useless, 
and demagogical such party cries were then, 
as they always are. 

Ihe Clerk read as follows: 

‘With the Blue Book they will discover enough 
to show that the predictions of those wko were not 
blind to the defects of the Constitution are ready to 
be realized; that the power and influence of Fed- 
eral patronage, contrary to the argument in the 
ederalist, isan overmatch for the power and influ- 
ence of State patronage ; that its workings will con- 
tuminate the purity of all elections, and enable the 
Federal Government eventually to govern through- 
out the States as effectually as if they were so many 
provinces of one vast empire. E ; 

“ The whole of this great power will center in the 
President. ‘The king of England is the * fountain 
of Lenor;’ the President of the United States is the 
source of patronage. He presides over the entire 
system of Federal appointments, jobs, and con- 
tracts. He has *‘ power’ over the ‘support’ of the 
individuals who adimivister the system. He makes 
and unmakes them. He chooses from the circle of 
his friends und supporters, and may dismiss them, 
and upon all the principles of human action will 
dismiss them as oftep as they disappoint his expect- 
ations. His spirit will animate their actions in all 
the elections to State and Federal oflices. There 
may be exceptions, but the truth of the general rule 
is proved by the exception. The intended check 
and control of the Senate, without new constitu- 
tional or statutory provisions, will cease to operate. 
Patronage will penetrate this body, subdue its ca- 
pacity of resistance, chain it to the car of power 
and enable the President to rule as easily, an 
much more securely with than without the nominal 
check of the Senate.” 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. Now, 
sir, what was the remedy there proposed for 
this pretended dreadful state of affairs? It 
was that we should amend the Constitution as 
to the manner of electing the President. Then 
the ground of complaint was that all the power 
of appointment to office was with the Presi- 
dent; now the trouble with our civil service 
reforms is that all the power of appointment 
is in the bands of the House of Kepresenta- 
tives of the people. The Democrats then suc- 
ceeded in overthrowing Adams's administra- 
tion on the ery of corruption and reform, the 
whole expense of which was $12,000,000 a 
year, only about one third of the expense 
of the government of the city of New York 
under the Democratic party in our days. 

Jackson came im, and the old hero began to 
look around among the officeholders to see 
how many had become barnacles on the ship 
of State, and when he came to exercise his 
power of removal of his enemies from office 
and the appointment of his friends, Calhoun, 
his opponent for the Presidency in 1835, got 
up another committee on civil service reform, 





| 
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to endeavor to overturn the Democratic party, i Mr. RANDALL. How about Ch 


| 
| 





| just before the presidential election ? 











—— — —— 


| its enforcement. 
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from which he was a deserter, as do others of 
this day in the Republican party. It was just 
before the presidential campaign again, and 
was just such a device as the present one to 


get the Administration out of power and the || there once under the lead of thé gent 
malcontents in office; just, as now, a device to || from Pennsylvania, and have been 


head off the people and make them believe 
that Calhoun was the best man for the Presi- 
dency, and that there could be reform only 
under him. So now the deserters from the 
Republican party are trying to make the peo- 
ple believe that all political virtue resides with 
them, only they have no man now So great or 
good as Calhoun. The panacea for all evils 
then was to pass the civil tenure of office act, 
to tie up the hands of the President; and they 
did pass it, so far as the Senate was concerned, 
for all these measures of President-making 
always start in the Senate. 

Thus, then, Mr. Speaker, we have found 
civil service reform is always popular with 
the ‘‘outs’’ and never with the ‘‘ins,’’ unless 
with those who have a strong expectation of 
soon going out. [Laughter. } 

Now, then, sir, how came this present so- 
called civil service reform, sprung upon us 
and sprung upon the people for the third time, 
It was 
because a Senator, himself a candidate for the 
Presidency, put it on an appropriation bill in 


| the Senate, when it passed without a word of 


debate, and we could not discuss it in the 
House because it came to us in the waning 


| hours of the night, in the last night of the 


session, and we could not defeat it without 


| losing the appropriation bill to which it was 


attached, and therefore we passed it under 
duress and legislative compulsion. Having 
passed this law, the President did exactly what 
| think he ought to have done; he put it in 
force. He said, ‘* You made the law; I am 
sworn to execute the laws, and I will carry it 
out to the best of my ability.’’ He did again 
what I think he ought to have done; he took 
no responsibility himself as to the manner of 
execution, but he appointed the best board of 
commissioners he could readily find, of men 
who bad nothing else to do, to make ruies for 
That commission have been 
sitting upon those rules for some ten months, 
more or less, and they have produced a set of 
rules the practical workings of which I think 
no man of them understands, or which at least 
no Representative will get up in the House and 
say that in their length or breadth, in their 
scope and direction, he is in favor of them. 
Who is the man to stand up and say he 


| approves of those rules exactly as they are? 


Mr. WILLARD. The President. 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. The Pres- 
ident. of the United States has said no such 
thing. But Il asked, what man in the House 
would do this thing? I asked some one to get 
up here and speak for himself. One has got 
up and spoke for some one else. [ Laughter. ] 
‘The President, by his conduct, has said pre- 
cisely as | would have said in his place. He 
in effect says to Congress, ‘* You have started 
this machine, and so far asl am concerned you 
will see it go into operation.’’ That is what he 
did, and he did right. Buthe saysin his mes- 
sage, ‘‘I reserve the privilege to myself of 
amending and altering these rulesat pleasure.’’ 

Now, then, who are in favor of them? All 
this kind of trouble, | call to the attention of 
the House, has always originated in the Senate 
of the United States just beforea presidential 
election, where there are never more than 
seventy-four candidates for the Presidency 
among seventy-four Senators. [ Laughter. } 
Now, sir, we are told everybody in the Senate 
is in favor of it; but when you find anybody 
in the House, on the Republican side, who is 
im favor of it, he has to give a certificate that 
he is not going to Cincinnati. [ Laughter. } 


| 
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Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. Win, 
Charleston—Charleston of South Carol : 


Mr. RANDALL. Yes. er 
Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. 


I Went 
leman 
ever since. [Laughter. } we 

Now, Mr. Speaker, what are the provisio, 
of this bill? This bill provides that any when. 
being a member of Congress, who exercises th, 
constitutional right of petition to the Ree. 
tive about office shall be guilty of a misde. 
meanor. Every other man, unless he has the 
misfortune of being elected a member of Con- 
gress, may have the right of petition. [he 
member, however, is to be adjudged Zuilty of 
misdemeanor for the exercise of the right of 
petition, if he writes in favor of an applicant 
for office, or if he recommends any constitu. 
ent, or if he sends anybody else to recommen 
a constituent, or if he carries anybody else's 
recommendation to any executive officer, |; 
a member of Congress shall have knowledge 
that a man is about to be appointed to office 
who is insane or infamous or au embezzler of 
public money, he cannot inform the Presiden; 
of it without being guilty of a crime and being 
fined and imprisoned therefor. If he finds out 
that a collector of customs in his district has 
detrauded the revenue and allowed his officers 
to embezzle the property of the citizen, he may 
notadvise the President of the fact, either verb- 
ally or in writing, without being guilty of a 
crime. Andif a Representative knows of any 
malfeasance or misfeasance in office of any 
sees officer, and if he thereupon informs the 

-resident of it. in writing, he does it under the 
risk of being sued for libel upon the publication 
of that information at the next session of Con- 
gress. 

Mr. WILLARD. If the gentleman will 
allow me, I desire to call his attention to the 
fact that in the second section of this bill is 
this provision: 

And such Member or Delegate may also, without 
being requested so to do, give, in writing, to the 
President or head of Department, any information 
which such Member or Delegate may have of the 


misconduct or unfaithfulmess of any person in the 
civil service. 


Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. Well, 
what have we then? That letter is to be au 
official letter, published when the Hoase calls 
for it; and whenever the man is*removed, it is 
to be sent to the House to be printed, and 
then comes the libel suit or personal quarrel. 

Mr. WILLARD. If we attack a man’s 
character in a letter, J] think we should be 
willing to allow such a letter to be an open 
one. 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. Let us 
see how that is. I am coming to that ina 
moment. If the President asks ever so con- 
fidentially what is your opinion of a certain 
officer, although you may be his next door 
neighbor, and although you may be his triend, 
and although you may not think him fit for 
his office, if you send your letter to the Prest- 


| dent giving your honest thought and your hon 


est advice, that is to be published to the world, 
involving you in a quarrel with your friends, 
and in your neighbohood. And that applies 
only to members of Congress. [Everybody 
else can do that. Members of Congress cal 
not. Now, I ask what is there in our couduct, 
in the public estimation—nay, | go further, 
what is there in our conduct in our own est 
mation—which should lead us to record such 
a vote against ourselves? I should take it, if | 
voted for it, as a confession of judgmen! 
against myself, a confession that I was col 
scious that my action was such that | ough! 
to be put into the penitentiary, that I ought 
be subjected to fine and imprisonment for ™Y 
political course. . cs 
But again, sir, this bill provides in addition 
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that the President shall not, unless he puts 
himself under obligation to the men who are 
supp sed to know best about the politics of 
‘.eeountry—the Representatives of the peo- 
ie—-that he shall not get any advice whatever 
a to the qualifications ot office-seekers. 
-< gee how the appointing power would be 
exercised then. The President desires to 
know the qualifications and fitness of a man 
he is nbout to appoint. He writes to a mem- 
ier of Congress asking his opinion and advice 
ypon the matter, and the member gives him 
..< advice, takes pains to learn the facts, and 
dds bis recommendation. 

~ Has not the President thereby put himself un- 
der an implied and, indeed, a direct obligation 
toappoint that man . He sends to me and asks : 
“Can you tell me of a good man in your dis- 
eiet whom you can recommend for such an 
ofice? Is there a fit man for it within your 
knowledge ?”’ Whatshould I say, if upon that 
| recommended a man, and the President, 
other things being equal, does not appoint 
him? J would say tohim: ‘* Why did you 
consult me upon the subject when you would 
not appoint the man after I gave my advice? 
The next time | hope you will not trouble me.”’ 
And by this bill all advice must be given, not 
orally. but in writing. Why, if the President 
were to meet you in tke street and ask your 


it, both the President and yourself would have 
to go to the house of correction or pay a fine, 
under this bill. [Laughter.] The member of 
Congress certainly would. 
ter. | 

Ail this must be done in writing. 
President meets me in social life and says, 


‘General BuTLER, have you anybody in your | 


county fit for postmaster, or do you know any 
of your fellow-members of Congress fit for a 


judge or a collector?’’ and I answered,‘* Yes, | 


| know a man in Congress who would make 
an excellent collector, (I mean Mr. WtLLarp, 
of Vermont,) | would under this bill get into 


the county house for saying so. 


Mr. WILLARD. And you onght to. 
[ Laughter. | 
Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. My friend 


from Vermont says | ought to. Lnow see the 
extent of the gentieman’s self-abnegation. He 
feelathat, being willing to vote for this bill, any 
one who would recommend him for any oftice 
ought to go to the county-house. [ Laughter. ] 

Now, sir, there is a fact or two I wish to 


call to the attention of the House about this | 


civil service reform. Without going into an 


analysis of therules, what is their general idea? | 


ls it not that every man in the civil service 
should be a life pensioner of his office, and 
that, except in regard to some of the higher 
offices, there should be promotion only from 


the lower grades, so that vacancies can only be | 


filled from those already in office? Let us see 
how that would work in practice. Let us go 
back 10 1861, when the Departments were filled 
with men in sympathy with secession. How 
would this rule have worked then? Why, the 
President could not appoint anybody in those 
Vepartments except to promote one from the 
‘ower grades to take the place of an officer 
that he had just removed for treason. It took 
mouths and months to find out who were dis- 
loyal, and he never would have succeeded in 
Clearing the Departments of those plotting the 
Gestruction of the Government. It must be 
done by promoting each rebel to the next 
higher grade, and then discharging him when 
—_ out. This is the pivotal idea in these 

es. 

Again, it is provided that the Secretary of 
the Treasury in cases of the higher officers of 
"ne customs, such as collectors, appraisers, 
and Surveyors, shall appoint from the subor- 
“inates in the several custom-houses. There- 
ore, in practice, you will have to take the next 





Let | 





[Continued laugh- | 


If the | 











|| the gentleman from Obio [Mr. Perry] for the 
opinion about an appointment, and you gave || 








| would have been a vote of want of confidence 


| tleman yield to me for a question? 


| leader of this House, of the Administration's 


| to get him right if he was wrong. { Laughter. | 
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highest for coliectors, &c. Now, you very often || 


appoint a man as second in command who is | 
not fit to be first; you appoint the man first | 
in command because of his executive ability 
or high qualities of organization ; you appoint 
one second as an aid for his faithful plodding 
integrity and carefulness. Why should you be 
obliged to put up the second in command to | 
the place of the first when vacant, when you | 
know that he is only fit for the subordinate 

lace? 

Mr.WILLARD. Only when heiscompetent. | 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. Then 
you must put a stigma upon him if you do 
not promote him, Why injure his feelings in | 
that way? Why take only three from the em- 
ployés of the custom-house for the President 
to select from? Why thus hamper the Pres- 
ident in this way, by tying his hands in the 
house of his friends in the selection of officers 
for whose conduct he is responsibie? The 
answer has been, ‘‘ Why, he desires them to be 
tied.’’ Pardon me; you forced upon him what, 
in my judgment, if it had been considered, 


when you passed this civil service provision | 
in an appropriation bill, and he has only taken 
you at your word. 


| hope that in answer to the challenge of 


leaders of the party to speak, some men upon 
this floor, who claim to be and who are the 
leaders of the party—at least they oceupy that 
position on the principal committees of this 
House—will eome forward and authoritatively 
as the friends of the President defend him, as 
[ am not allowed to do under the call of the | 
gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Perry, ] not aspir- | 
ing to that high place. I want to hear their | 
eloquent voices; { want to hear their great 
learning on that subject. 


Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. Will the gen- 


Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. If not 
too long. 
Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. I desire to ask 
the gentleman if he speaks by the authority | 
of the President when he tells us that this is | 


that he does not want these rules and regula- 
tions to prevail? 
Mr. HOAR. 


Pe oe . 
dissatisfactory to the President, when he says | 
| 


Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. 
ask a question? 

Mr. HOAR. [understand it is not in order 
to call upon a member of the House to state 
the private opinion of the President of the 
United States. 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. 
is no danger of my doing that. 

Mr. GARFIELD, of Ohio. That is no point 
of order. 

Mr. DICKEY. 
priety. 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. I will 
answer that question by a simple negative. | 
do not speak by the authority of the President 
of the United States, or by his procurement 
in any form, nor do | elaim to do so. I have 
not claimed to do so; but if 1 were appointed 


Not in order to 


There 


No, only a point of pro- 


friends, [ should take care to be in his favor. 
[ Laughter. | 

Mr. STEVENSON. 
or wrong? 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. Certainly, 


Whether he was right 


Has anybody else any question toask? [Great 
laughter. | 
Mr. COX. Who isthe leader of the House? 
Mr. BUILER, of Massachusetts. There 
are several leaders, on both sides, whom the 
gentleman from New York, [Mr. Cox,] with | 


his great parliamentary experience, knows as | 


well as anybody. 


| $1,100,000,000, we lost but one twentieth of 





I call the gentleman to order. || 
| He is not in order. 


| for life, God only knows. 


| are continued in « 


| war, Great Britain, with a civil service ex- 


| cials are so corrupt that their tariff 


| the steel-yard, by the avoirdupois, because 


| ter. | 


| for repentance.” 
| bill be recommitted. 
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Now, sir, let me call the attention of the 
House to another thing. It is said that there 
ig a want of integrity in our civil service. Sir, 
we have now the best civil service in the 
world, the best the United States ever had. 
Let me give you two or three facts in the few 
minutes | have left. 

lhe first is that during the war, with hun- 
dreds, almost thousands of paymasters in the 
Army disbursing the almost untold sum of 


one per cent. in all ways by defalcation and 
capture jn the accounts of those paymasters. 

Mr. STEVENSON. How much ought we 
to have got that we did not get? 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massactiusetts. I say that 
we lost only one twentieth of one per cent. by 
our paymasters. 

Mr. STEVENSON. How much did we not 
get that we ought to have got ? 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. 
paymasters ? 

Mr. STEVENSON. From everybody. 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. I really 
cannot tell the gentleman. 

Again, in all the millions upon millions of 
money that has passed through the lreasury 
of the United States for the past ten years, 
under the present ‘Treasurer of the United 
States, there has been a loss of only one cent 
in $778,000. Napoleon, with his paymasters, 
lost twenty-seven per cent. In the Crimean 


From 


amination, and with her army tenure for life, 
lost more than twenty-three per cent. 

For five hundred years civil service competi- 
tive examination has been the rule among 
the semi-barbarians of China, and they have 
taken great pains to execute it ; yet their offi- 
laws 
require that everything must be weighed by 


they cannot trust the judgment of any of their 
officers. All their tariff duties are collected 
by the pound weight. 

Let me state another fact. We have been told 
that there are defalcations from the national 
Treasury by the officers, and that is to be 
remedied by a life tenure of office. Why, sir, 
under the civil service reform there never has 
been a defalcation during this Administration 
by aclerk in the Treasury, who, as an official, 
was not more than four years old. What 
would have happened if you had put them in 
{ Laughter. } 

One word further. We have had an exam- 
ination in the affairs of the custom-housein New 
York city. Who are alleged to have committed 
wrong in that custom-house, ifany wrong is to be 
found? ‘The collector has been accused of not 
conducting the affairs of his office properly, and 
of farming out the spoils of office ; the inspect- 
ors were accused of taking bribes, and of pass- 
ing goods improperly. But I call attention to 
the tact that the inspectors and the collector 
in classes are left out of the examination pre- 
scribed in these civil service rules. The inter- 
mediate officers, against wyom I have heard 
no particular complaint, and who generally 

iftice from Administration to 
Administration, on accountof faithful services, 
are tobe examined hereafter, while the others 
are not tocome under the civil service reform— 
that still-born babe of Cincinnati. {Laugh 







Mr. Speaker, if the committee can report 
no better bill than this the first time trying, 
I move that we give them an opportunity to 
try once more—that we allow them a ‘‘ place 
I therefore move that the 


[At the close of these remarks, Mr. ButLer 
was informed that the bill as reported did not 
meet the approbation of the majority of the 
committee, but was allowed to be reported in 
order to try the sense of the oust: } 
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Deficiency Appropriations. 


SPEECH OF HON. O. P. MORTON, 
OF INDIANA, 
In THE SENATE OF THE UnitTeD States, 
April 2%, 1872. 


The Senate having under consideration the bill 


(H. R, No. 1654) making appropriations to supply | 


deficiencies in the appropriations for the service of 
the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1872, and for former years, and for other purposes— 

Mr. MORTON said: ‘ 

Mr. Presipent: I will not set up my opinion 
against that of the Supreme Court of the Uni- 
ted States, but I must venture to express my 
surprise at the terms of the decision which 
was made last December in the case of Hiber- 
nia Armstrong vs. The United States. In 
that case the petitioner in the Court of Claims 
demanded the value of cotton, alleging that 
she was a loyal cilizen during the war and that 
her cotton was not liable to capture and sale 
under the act of 1863. The question of loyalty 
was disputed. It was affirmed ‘on the part of 
the United States that certain facts went to show 
that she was not loyal. It was asserted on the 
other side that those facts did not establish 
disloyalty. But the Supreme Court say that 
that becomes an unimportant question, because 
the pardon granted in 1868 related back, and 
in fact invalidated that provision of the act of 
1863 which required the applicant to be loyal. 
That is the effect of the decision, as I under- 
stand it. 

Now, I have understood the doctrine of 
pardon to be this: that it took away, in con- 
templation of law, the guilt of the pardoned 
person from the time it was granted, took 
away all legal consequences from that time; 
but [ never understood that it had a retroact- 
ive effect to make that illegal which had before 
been legal in the dealing of the Government 
with the criminal. 

Mr. THURMAN. Why, Mr. President, 
will my friend allow me to correct him on 
that? I can show him a case in which an 
action of slander was maintained in the Eng- 
lish courts for calling a man atraitor who was 
convicted a traitor, but, having been pardoned, 
it was held by the court to be defamation. 
That was where he had been convicted a 
traitor. 

Mr. MORTON. Then, if after the pardon 
was granted he called him a traitor, it is pos- 
sible that the pardon would so take away his 
character asa traitoras to make it slander after 
that time. But, suppose before the pardon 
was granted he had been called a traitor and 
had atterward been pardoned, I ask if the 
subsequent pardon could have been pleaded in 
support of the action? I insist not. 

he construction given to this decision is 
that the pardon is retroactive. It was lawful 
for the Government under the act of 1863 to 
seize the cotton of any one in the rebellion, 
sell it, and put the money into the Treasury ; 
but in 1868 apardon having been granted, that 
relates back, makes the original seizure illegal, 
and gives to that person engaged in the rebel- 
lion a cause of action against the Government. 
Now, according to my legal education, this is 
in violation of ull fundamental principles. If 
the Supreme Court of the United St.tes says 
itis right [ must submit, but 1 must express 
my surprise. 

Mr. LHURMAN. I do not want to interrupt 
the Senator's argument if it is disagreeable to 
him, but I pray him to understand that that 
is not the decision of the Supreme Court. 
The Supreme Court has not gone at all on the 
ground that these seizures are illegal, or that 
the right to recover in the Court of Claims 
aeiisdea upon any question of legality or 
illegality of seizure. On the contrary, they 














considered all the seizures as legal. They put || 
| the case on the ground that the property by | 
the act of Congress was never meant to be | 


divested out of the owner, and that the Govern- 
ment holds that property as trustee for the 
owner—not at all upon the ground that the 
seizure was illegal; on the contrary, they 
assume that the seizures were all legal. 

Mr. HOWE. I should like toask the Senator 


from Ohio this question: if the court meant | 
| to affirm the doctrine that the property never 
| was changed by the seizure and the sale, how | 


is it that they should hold that in any case the 
right of recovery was not to the property itself 
but to the proceeds of the property? 


Mr. THURMAN. Because Congress had || time past a certain thing did not in truth take 


provided that the property should be sold and | 


the proceeds paid into the Treasury. ‘Then it 
further provided that the claimant might make 
claim to these proceeds, and it was perfectly 
at the option of the claimant to make the 
claim if he had a legal right to the property 
in whosoever’s hands it might be found, or to 
make claim for the proceeds, and he saw fit to 
make claim for the proceeds. But I do not 
think the court intend to intimate that, under 
the circumstances of the case, there would 
have been a right to follow the property spe- 
cifically ; but it is immaterial whether the 
owner had a right to follow the specific prop- 
erty and specifically recover it by replevin, or 
recover damages against the person in whose 
hands it might be found in an action of trover ; 
that is another question. I suppose he had a 
right to do that; he had a right to take the 
other option that was offered to him and go 
for the proceeds in the Treasury; and the 
court say when he did that the question arose 
which was presented in this case. 

lam very sorry to hear these assaults on 
the court, because there is no necessity for 
them. All the court have decided is simply 
that Congress cannot prescribe a rule of de- 
cision for the courts of the United States. 

Mr. HOWE. But the simple question to 
which | wish the Senator from Ohio to reply is 
this: did the court affirm tbat if the claimant 
saw fit to waive his right to the proceeds, he 
might pursue the property because it had not 
changed hands? 

Mr. THURMAN. 
of that kind. 

Mr. HOWE. So I understood. 

Mr. MORTON. The effect of this pardon 
is to give the pardoned rebel a cause of action 


The court said nothing 


against the Government of the United States | 
for taking property which at the time was | 


legally taken in accordance with the law. 
What I mean to say is that [ do not under- 
stand the effect of pardon to be retroactive in 
that way, and to relate back and give a cause 


of action as if the party had always been loyal. | 


It makes him an invocent man from that time 
forward; all legal consequences of his crime 


from that time forward are blotted out; and | 


from that time forward he is to be considered 
as if he had never committed the crime; but 


before that time, any forfeiture that he may 
have suffered before that time, any step that 
may have been taken against him or his prop- 
erty on account of his crime before that time, 
cannot be affected in contemplation of law, as 


I have always understood it heretofore. If a | 


man was a rebel at the time his property was 
seized and sold, the proceeds of the sale be- 
came and was the absolute property of the 
United States; but according to this decision 
the title was destroyed and the Government 
became liable for the amount by the subse- 
quent pardon of the rebel. But, sir, enough 
on that point. ‘ 

Mr. CONKLING. Before the Senator 
leaves that point entirely, will he let me call 
his attention to one fact? 


Mr. MORTON. Yes, sir. 


| be on such state of facts as the Senator j,. 
‘| been commenting on. I want to eal] his etter 
|| tion to the reason why the statute which [j,..; 


| said property, and of his right to the I 





| historical fact, a piece of history whic} 
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Mr. CONKLING. The surprise which ; 


th 
honorable Senator expresses at the Opinion . 


> e of 
the court is greater in my own case than it could 


° . I hold 
in my hand grauts the right of the claimant 1 


recover upon the proof of certain factsag fyo), 
Let me read one of them: ‘on proof to yh, 


satisfaction of said court of bis ownership ,; 
. dt 


TOCeeds 
ny aid o 
| hat ig a 


thereof, and that he has never given a: 
comfort to the present rebellion.’’ 


, : a he is 
to prove; he is to establish that ata Certain 


place. Now, whatever may be the Scope, re. 
troactive or prospective, of a pardon as to jis 
legal effect, is it not extraordinary that a trip. 
nal should decide that, in addition to wash. 
ing a man clean of his crimes, it goes back 
unsettles, annihilates, and disprovesa piece of 
history which was true in fact, and the absenos 
of which, in fact, the statute makes a condirioy. 
precedent to the claimant's right to recover 
That is the particular thing, beyond the amp; 
tude or the narrowness of a pardon in its effec, 
which surprises me, although so high a triby 
nal has rendered the decision. 

Mr. MORTON. One word upon that point, 
When our armies captured property in the in. 
surrectionary States, although it mightturn out 
to be the property ofaloyal man or not, captures 
in accordance with the laws of war,the party was 
without remedy because, as has been said or. 
dinarily, citizens cannot sue the Government 
But the Government chose to give a remedy 
upon one condition ; that is, upon the condi 


.tion of the absolute loyalty and devotion to the 


Government, and the remedy is given upon 
proof of this fact. Now,when it is heldthata 
person engaged in the rebellion upon receiv: 
ing a pardon shall, in contemplation of law, 
have been loyal from the start, and that he 
shall have the benefit of a remedy against the 
Government which was intended only for those 
who remained true to the Government, | cau 
but say that I am surprised by the extent o! 
this decision, and I understand no reasoning 
or philosophy upon which it can be sustained. 

But, sir, passing on, | should not have sai 
a word on this subject but for some portion o! 
the argument made by the Senator from De! 
aware. He said the time had come whien the 
word ‘‘rebel’’ should not be heard, and that 
all distinctions growing out of the war should 
be blotted out and lost sight of. So far as 
epithets are concerned, I am willing to adopt 
his views; but so far as the facts of history 
are concerned, it is not in my power to do it 
When I am willing to forgive all that bas 
grown out of the rebellion in the future, !! 


| becomes an entirely different question whether 


Lam willing to make that retroactive and to 
give a cause of action against the Government 


| where none existed beture; and [ want to call 
| the attention of the Senate and of the couvtry 
any punishment that he may have received || 


to the principle involved to some extent |! 


that decision, but more especially the poi 
| made by my friend from Delaware. 


It m irks 
an era of progress that we are making. Here 
is a decision which in effect says that a reve: 


| whose property was taken during the war bas 


now a cause of action against the Government 


| and can recover back its value in damages. 


Mr. BAYARD. Who said that? 

Mr. MORTON. I understand that to he 
the effect of the decision, and the Senator 
justified it. 2 

Mr. BAYARD. Dol understand the Set 
ator to say that I stated that any southern @®" 
who lost his property in war could recover " 
of this Government? : 

Mr. MORTON. No; I am speaking 1 


| particularly of what is called captured ant 
| abandoned property in this statute. 


I under 
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tood the Senator to argue that the effect of 
on President’s pardon 13 to make that man 


joyal from the beginning in contemplation of | 


jaw, and that he has a right to go into the 
Court of Claims and sue for that property 
‘ast as if he had been loyal from the begin- 
ts d I understand him further to say 
that it is not in the power of Congress to 
make a distinction as to who shall have the 
right to sue in the Court of Claims, and that 
we have no power to say that a man who was 
joyal from the beginning shall have the right 
to sue in the Court of Claims, and to exclude 
a man from that right who was dislcyal from 
the beginning. Thar, I think, was the Sen- 
ator’s position. That is the one I am com- 
ing to—— 

mA. BAYARD. The Senator can state that 
as my position; but I say that he stated it 
inaccurately. 


Mr. MOKTON. 


ning; an 


Will the Senator correct 


9 
"ae BAYARD. It would not do for me to 
sit here and admit the Senator’s statement 
of my position, when it has been done so 
inaccurately. 

Mr. MORTON. 
what respect? 

Mr. BAYARD. Certainly. I stated that the 

ower of presidential pardon could not be lim- 
ited in any degree by the action of Congress, 
and that a pardon wipes out the offense, so as 
if it had never been committed. That is the 
effect of pardon, not only under the laws of 
this country, not only under the decision of 
our highest judicial tribunals, but under the 
decisions of the country from which our insti- 
tutions chiefly have been derived. I could not 
help expressing my astonishment that the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey, in the face of the 
authorities and decisions of the courts, I will 
not say of his own State, but of almost every 
other, that the incompetency of witnesses, 
other disabilities of parties, could not be 
removed by a pardon. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I simply wish 
to correct the Senator from Delaware by tell- 
ing him that in the State of New Jersey, not- 
withstanding there is a pardoning power, there 
is also an express statute that the pardoning 
power shall not have that effect ; and so there 
isin Florida and in Virginia. 

Mr. BAYARD. I donot speak of that. I 
shall come presently to the Senator’s proposi- 
tion. 

The Senator from Indiana will understand 
me further to say that I do not believe it is in 
the power of Congress to create any class of 
offeuses which are unpardonable under the 
Constitution of the United States by the Pres- 
ident except the class of cases by impeach- 
ment; that the fact of pardon restores the 
person pardoned to all his rights of property, 
toall his political franchises and privileges. 

Mr. MORTON. As if be never had been 
guilty? 

Mr. BAYARD. With the exception, of 
eourse, of disabilties imposed by the tourteenth 
amendment. I do not speak of that. ‘That 
is part of the Constitution of the country. 

Mr. MORTON. Leaving them out? 

Mr. BAYARD. As if he had never com- 
mitted the act, except where bis title to his 
property has been duly divested by proceed- 
ings and judicial condemnation betore he was 
pardoned; but if he be pardoned before the 
sentence of condemnation against his prop- 
erty has been executed, he is relieved from the 
effects upon his property of the offense which 
committed. He is made a new man, and 
the property of the pardon is retroactive; and 
the Supreme Court has distinctly declared so 
the Garland case. But I do not say that 
Ongress may not limit the jurisdiction in 
Soustituting @ tribunal in which it permits 


Will the Senator state in 


aS 
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itself to be sued—an institution not, as the | 


Senator from New York said, in derogation of 
common right; I consider that was an inac- 
curate phrase, with all due respect for him— 
but in establishing a tribunal in furtherance 
of justice, in the wisdom of the Government 
of the country, Congress can declare what 
classes of persons shall have a status as suit- 
ors in the Court of Claims; but they cannot 
create a class of offenses and declare that they 
shall be unpardonable, and they cannot pre- 
vent the effect of a pardon in clearing a man 
of the consequences of his crime. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I confess 
my inability to see the difference between the 
position of the Senator from Delaware, as 
now stated by him, and as I stated it a few 
minutes ago. I did understand the Senator 
to say, in answer to the question of the Sena- 
tor from Vermont, that if one having been par- 
doned should be excluded from the right to sue 
in the Court of Claims that was in effect to 
take away the effect of his pardon and still to 
leave the consequences of his disloyalty hang- 
ing upon him. I did understand the Senator 
to deny that Congress had the right to defeat 
the effect of a pardon in that way. That is 
the point as I first stated it, that not only shall 
this pardon retroact and give a cause of action | 
against the Government for property taken in | 


pursuance of the law in 1863 or 1864, but that || 


we have no power now to say that such a man 
shall not sue in the Court of Claims, because 
that would in effect, says the Senator, defeat 
the pardon. 

Mr. President, to assert the moral, to say 
nothing of the legal, right of a man who has 
engaged in the rebellion now to sue the United | 
States and recover the value of his property 
taken, brings us to a point that I have pre- 
dicted before in the Senate at least one great | 
party in the country would soon arrive at, and 
that is that all distinctions in regard to debts and 
rights of property, all consequences flowing 
from the war, are to be blotted out. If a man 
whose cotton was taken in 1863 under this stat- 





ute should now have a right to sue and recover |! 


the price of that cotton, I ask why a man 
whose property was taken in the South by our | 
armies for subsistence or support should not 
on the same principle have the right of recov- 
ery? In 1864 an act was passed authorizing 
loyal persons in the northern States not en- | 
gaged in the rebellion to present their claims 
to the quartermaster’s and commissary depart- | 
ments, and upon proof of loyalty to recover 


| done so. 
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recognized as yet. A large partyin this coun- 


| try has never committed itself to the validity of 


that amendment. Here und there a leading 
Democratic politician or statesman may have 
done so. Here and there a paper may have 
It is possible that here and there a 
State convention may have somewhat vaguely 
and generally recognized the authority of that 
amendment. But | think I am authorized to 
say that the Democratic party, as a party, bas 


| never recognized the authority of that and of the 


fifteenth amendment. On the contrary, in this 
body andin the other House they have denied 
the authority, within less than two years back, 
of both those amendments. I think | am safe 


| in making that statement. And now, leaving 
| the fourteenth amendment out of the way, upon 
| the principle contended for here to-day | ask 





| why the owners of slaves, deprived of their 
| property illegally by the proclamation of the 
| President upon the Souls 

| loyal, have not a moral and a legal right to 
| recover the value of their property? 
| may have no legal remedy at this time, but in 
| contemplation of law they have a legal right ; 


that they were dis- 


They 


they have a legal right because, in contempla- 
tion of law, they were loyal at the time their 


| property was taken from them by that proc- 


lamation upon the part of Mr. Lincoln, 

Mr. CASSERLY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Ferry 
of Michigan.) Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. MORTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CASSERLY. The Senator from Indi- 
ana is a member of this body to whom I for 
one listen always with interest, except when 
he is making up a set of doctrines for his ad- 
versaries ; and then I scarcely know what to 
be most surprised at about the Senator, his 
ingenuity or his boldness. 

Now, I ask the Senator if he means to say 
that at any time since the fourteenth amend- 
ment was promulgated by authority, asadopted 
into the Constitution, he has heard any Senator 


| in this body deny its validity, or if he knows 


the value of their property taken for the use || 


ofthe Army. ‘That statute was expressly con- 
not in insurrection. If the effect of the par- 
don is what is contended for, of course that 
condition of the law requiring the person to 
be loyal who thus seeks to recover for supplies 
taken is stricken out, just as it was out of the 
act of 1863 in regard to captured and aban- 
doned property. 
States are placed upon a like footing now and 
all the consequences of rebellion blotted out 


| 
and 
fined to loyal persons livingin States that were || 


Also, inasmuch as all the |! 


of any Democratic State convention which 
has denied its validity since that period? And 
I will ask if there is the slighest authority to 
say that the validity of it was denied, except 
while it was going through the operation of 
adoption by a sufficient number of States, and 
before it was declared to be adopted by the 
authority of the country? 

Mr. MORTON. Why, Mr. President, I think 
I have heard it argued upon the floor of the 
Senate, time and time again, that the fourteenth 
fifteenth amendments were ratified by 
fraud and coercion, that States were coerced 
to ratify those amendments; and I think | 
have heard it argued here that the ratifica 
tion was unconstitutional, and that in conse- 
quence those amendments were not valid and 
binding. 

Mr. THURMAN. 

Mr. MORTON. 


You never heard that. 
I shall leave that to the 


| memories of Senators and to the record. 


by a pardon, they have the right to bring their || 


claims from the southern States as well as from 
the northern States. 
The effect of the principle contended for | 
by the honorable Senator is to give to every | 
man who was engaged in the rebellion a right 


Mr. CASSERLY. My question was—and 
I call the Senator back to that, with his per- 


mission—can hename a man in this Senate or 


to bring a claim against this Government for |! 


property taken for the support of our armies. | 
That is what it iscoming to. There can be no | 
possible distinction shown between the two 
cases. And, sir, if all the consequences of 
rebellion are to be blotted out by this pardon, I | 
ask how it is in regard to the value of slaves 
of which the owners were deprived by the 
proclamation of the President in 1863? It is 


can he name anybody qualified to speak for 
the Democratic party who since that amend. 
ment was promulgated by authority, as a part 
of the Constitution and the law of the laud, 
has denied its validity? 

Mr. MORTON. [ could only make the 
same statement | have made before ; and when 


| a question has been put upon the floor of the 


| affirmative. 


true the fourteenth amendment now stands in || f en 
the way, but that has never been but partially || ments went into force, declaring the validity 


Senate—I think I have done it before—whether 
the binding character of these amendments 
was admitted, it has not been answered in the 
I might reproduce resolutions 
offered in the House of Representatives, | am 
sure since the fourteenth aud fifteenth amend- 
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of these amendments, and I think that until 
this session the Democratic members of the 
House have voted nearly solidly against such 
resolutions; and I think I have referred to 
those ‘resolutions, at least one of them, upon 
the floor of the Senate, and, so far as | know, 
the Democratic conventions in 1870 and since 
that time, perhaps, have denounced those 
amendments as having been ratified by fraud 
and coercion. Why, sir, in the Legislature 
of my State, a Democratic majority in the 
State senate of Indiana, in strong resolutions | 
that secured a party vote, declared the four 
teenth and fifteenth amendments to be invalid, 
only as long ago as I’ebruary, 1871. 

Why, Mr. President, | am surprised to hear 
it said now that the Democratic party has not 
denied the validity of these amendments. | 


_ the other man who simply lost his property. 


| it will be said that is the very best mode of 


shall be surprised to hear it said that the || 


body of the Democracy in the South have not || 


denied the authority of these amendments. 
Where are the conventions, where the reso- 
lutions that have admitted the binding author: | 
ity of these amendments? They have been 

questions at issue, and we have pressed that 

question upon ouradversaries, *‘ Do you recog- | 
nize the authority of the reconstruction acts; 

were they constitutional; do you recognize | 
the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments as 

being invalid?’’ And, so faras | know, never | 
in any authoritative manner has the validity 

of these amendments been admitted. 
Senator means to say now that he recognizes | 
these amendments as being binding upon the 
people of this nation, that they have been 
legally and constitutionally ratified—if he 
means to say that now, | should like to have 
him say it in directterms. I have never heard | 
him say it yet. 

Mr. CASSERLY. Mr. President, I do not 
propose to be catechised by the Senator from 
indiana upon my views on any subject that I 
have not risen to discuss, nor by any other 
Senator in this body. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I have no 
right to catechize my friend from California. 
He brought on this colloquy between us ; and 
when the question is raised as to whether the 
authority of these amendments had been ad- 
mitted, it was a very good time for him to say, 
what J have never yet heard him say in all his 
talk on this floor, that he does recognize those 
amendments as having been constitutionally 
ratified ; and if he will say so now, I will give 
him the floor. 

It has been in the power of the Democratic 
party in Congress from 1870 at any time to 
settle that question and to take out of the 
mouths of the Republican party the charge | 
that the validity of these amendments was 
denied ; but so far as I know they have never 
done it. 

Mr. President, one more reference to the 
effect of the principle contended for here to- 
day, that those whose property was captured 
by our arms during the war have a right to 
sue in our courts and recover the value of that 
property. Everything in a Government like 
this should go by principle. Now, if that is 
right morally and legally, I ask why there 
should be any distinction in regard to claims 
for property taken by our Army? It will 
come to that, that there will be none. We 
are there now, and we shall soon hear it urged 
upon this floor that those who were engaged 
in the rebel army should be pensioned and 
put on the same footing with the loyal soldiers. 
lt may be urged as a measure of conciliation 
that the crippled soldier, without regard to 
which side he fought upon, should be pen- 
sioned. If a man has a right to sue for cap- 
tured property without regard to which side | 
he fought upon, why not? To say that a rebel | 
who lost his cotton should have the right to 
go into the Court of Claims and bring a suit | 


1] 


If the || 


| Was to some extent true, because it was odious 
| to the North. 


| templation of law. 
| ciple of the law; pay all alike; put all upon 


| run over, treated as if they had never been 


| rebellion will be in the future, but it will not 
| be in the past; and it seems to me it is going 


| years ago that even both parties would have 
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} 
for it and recover it is to say the rebel soldier | 
should be pensioned and put on the same” 
footing with the loyal soldier. There is no | 
difference in principle. If anything, it is in 
favor of the soldier rather than in tavor of 








So with regard to debts. I make the pre- 
diction that the time will come in this Chamber 
not long hence when it will be contended that 
the debts upon both sides should be paid, that 
all distinctions in regard to the rebellion should 


be wiped out, the soldiers put upon the same | 


level, the creditors put upon the same level ; 
and then we should have another era of good 
feeling, and return to perfect friendship ; and 


bringing it about. All have been pardoned; 
in contemplation of law there has been no 
rebellion in this country; we have had no 
rebels; we have had no disloyal men in con- 
Then carry out the prin- 


the same footing, pay the debts upon both 
sides; and as slavery was abolished by a 
proclamation that was illegal, and those who 
owned the slaves were at the time as loyal as 
anybody else, pay for them! 

Why, sir, the fourteenth amendment would 
not stand in the way one hour when that time 
comes. It will be simply run over. It will 
not be repealed; no attempt will be made to 
change it; but it will simply be run over as the | 
fugitive slave law was run over before the war. | 
That was the charge against the North, and it 


But as the fugitive slave law 
was run over and disregarded and treated 


| which affects my own State, perhaps, 





as a dead letter, | say bring that party into 
power with the great body of its strength in | 
the South, and the provisions of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth amendments will be simply 


made, - 

Mr. President, I shall vote for the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Vermont. 
I am not willing to admit to the Court of 
Claims men who were engaged in the rebel- 
lion, to bring suit against the Government and 
recover back the value of their property. | 
Whatever I shall do for those engaged in the 


far enough. Who could have believed five 
stood where they do now? Just see the pro- 
gress that has been made since 1865, when 
Mr. Johnson started out with the declaration 
that treason should be made odious, and when 
good men were heard to stand up in pulpits 
and say that they believed the death of Mr. 
Lincoln was providential, because he was too 
kind and forgiving, and that Andrew John- 
son had been brought in by an act of Provi- 
dence that he might make treason odious. | 
And who could have believed then what we 
now see, that now an attempt is even made to 
destroy the Republican party because it will 
not grant universal amnesty and authorize the 
very ringleaders and authors of the rebellion 
to hold the offices in this country? And that 
now the proposition is advanced in the Senate 
of the United States that those whose prop- 
erty was captured during the war should be | 
placed upon the same footing with loyal men 
in their right to bring an action for the recovery 
of its value, and that we have no power to say 
that those men shall not sue in the Court of 
Claims, because to do so is to deny in part the 
effect of the President’s pardon. Sir, we are 
making progress. ‘The next steps that [ have 
pointed out are short and easy ones. They 
are treading fast upon those that have gone | 
before. 





intended, 


Mr. President, I have said more than I ! 
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SPEECH OF HON. JOHN POOL 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
Iy THE SENATE OF THE UNITED Srarpe 
April 22, 1872. 

The Senate having under consideration the = 
lution reported by the Committee on Privilege: », 
Elections, relative to the seat in the Senate from 
the State of North Carolina claimed by Josep), ¢ 
Abbott— tots 

Mr. POOL said: 

Mr. Presipenr: As this question js op, 
immediately than that of any other Sein 
it was of course expected that [| should }, 
heard on the subject before the debate ha, 
closed. But, sir, J feel on this occasion thy; 
1 am about to address the Senate under yory 
unfavorable circumstances. In the first place, 
so much of the day has been consumed ap\ 
we have fixed such a time for a recess to-day 
that there is hardly time left to go as fully ini, 
the discussion as I might desire to do. [y 
addition to that, the question, being a purely 
legal one, has been almost entirely exhausted, 


| It is a question submitted to the Senate and 


to Senators as judges to decide upon the law 
as it stands, not upon the law as any one would 
have it. 

So far as it affects the people of North Caro- 
lina, their earnest wish and desire, without 
any regard to party distinctions is, that the 
laws of the country shall be carried out and 
executed as the Senate may find them to be. 
There will be no grievance felt, there will be 
no complaint made on the part of the people 
of that State, however the Senate may find 
the law to be in this case. 

And just here, before I proceed with an 
argument of the case at all, | am compelled 
to notice a remark that fell, in the prelimin- 
ary discussion this morning, from the Sena- 
tor from Illinois, [Mr. Logan.] I understood 
him to say that a political convention in North 
Carolina had undertaken to memorialize the 
Senate and instruct Senators how to find upon 
this pending question of law. Until | came 
into the Chamber this morning I did not know 
that such an impression as that had found a 
lodgment anywhere; but I was told it had 
found some place in the newspapers of the 
country, and I suppose the Senator from Illi. 
nois was misled by them. The political con- 
vention to which he refers took no such action. 
They sent no memorial to the Senate of the 
United States. They authorized no one to 
bring any memorial here or to make any rej: 
resentations for them. As they had a right to 
do, they recognized the pendency of this ques: 
tion, and they passed a resolution upon the 
subject; but that resolution was simply that 
they desired that the law should be executed, 
and that if the Senate should find that Mr 
Abbott is entitled to his seat it would be a just 
rebuke to the Legislature which defied the Con- 
stitution of the United States in voting for an 
ineligible person as his competitor, and that 
the best interests of the State would be sub- 
served by admitting him to a seat. They 
authorized no one to bring the resolution 
before the Senate ; and the Senator is entirely 
mistaken if he supposes I ever had any pur 
pose to bring it here. 

Mr. LOGAN. _ If the Senator will allow me, 
I said nothing about his bringing it or being 
authorized to bring it here. I said that prob: 
ably he might have it in his pocket. I do not 
know whether he has or not. I only spoke 
of it as probable. I saw in the newspapers 
that he was at the convention, and, being 
the convention, I thought probably he mig 
have that resolution in his pocket. _ 

Mr. POOL. That was the intimation of the 
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ry pregnant with a suggestion, and | 
+ suggestion was just in the line I have | 
ue) as | understood it. I do not com- | 
Oe of the Senator at all in referring to it. 
por meant to correct the impression that 
, ee any purpose on the part of that polit- | 
ae pa vention. or on the part of the people 
North Carolina, to interfere in any manner, 
or to express in any Manner an opinion to the 
- enn? the United States as to whether they 
should find this way or that way; and they 
have not done it. They have not expressed 
any opinion on the subject. 


Senator, ve 
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\r. President, the Legislature of North 
Carolina, upon the day provided by law, took 
proceedings in regard to the election of a Sen- 
ator of the United States. WV hat the result 
of those proceedings was is for the Senate to 
decide. [hat is the question which is now 
pending before us. If the result was that Mr. 
Abbott was entitled to his seat, by that result 
he had a vested right to that seat, and the right 
to an office is as sacred a right to be protected 
and preserved as the right to any species of 
property. It is vested in him provided the 
jaw, as it stands under those proceedings, says 
that he was duly elected a Senator. It makes 
no matter how Senators might wish the law to 
be. As was very well said by the Senator 
from Wisconsin, we are to. take the law as it 
js; we are to administer it in this case as a 
judge would administer it upon the bench. 


if we find that itis not such as we would have | 


it, Congress may change the law for the future. 
There is no danger of setting any precedent in 
this case, because however the Senate may 
decide, whether in favor of Mr. Abbott or 
against him, if they believe that the law for 
such cases in the future should be different, 
Congress has but to amend the act in relation 
to electing Senators. I make this remark to 
show that we have no danger here from setting 
a precedent that might not be agreeable to the 
Senate, or might not be considered in accord- 
ance with the best policy for the country. 

The case is simply this, briefly stated: Mr. 
Abbott received the highest vote cast for an 
eligible person; but a majority upon being 
called named an ineligible person, knowing at 
the time that he was ineligible. The question 
that is presented, then, is, what is the result? 
Was there an election or was there no elec- 
tion? If there was an election, who was 
elected? That Mr. Vance was elected, I sup- 
pose nobody will maintain, for he was ineli- 
gible. If Mr. Vance was not elected, was not 
Mr. Abbott elected? If not there was a fail- 
ure to make an election. Sir, itis the duty of 
electors in all elections to make an election. 
Ido not say they must make an election. I 
donot say that there cannot be a failure to 
make an election; for frequently there is a 
failure; but I do say that it is the duty of the 
electors to make an election, and it is the 
policy of the law to set every safeguard against 
a failure to do so, because if the election fail 
then the expense and the trouble as well as 
the delay of calling another election are mat- 
ters of inconvenience that every good Govern- 
ment should seek to avoid. In the case of a 
senatorial election it is still more important, 
itis still more obligatory upon the electors not 
\0 prevent an election, but to make one. The 
laws of the country care nothing as to whether 
this man or that man is elected—the choice 
between men is with the electors. What the 
law covers, what the law imposes as a duty is 
that an election of somebody shall be made 
on the day when the proceeding is had. 

That being the duty of the electors in this 
case, they proceeded at the time and in the 
manner provided by law to go into an election 
of a United States Senator; they proceeded 
‘0 go into that election under certain rules. 

é rules by which the result of an election 





differ in different countries and in different | 
elections; but there ought always to be some | 
rule prescribed and ascertained beforehand, | 
and well understood, by which it is to be de- 
cided whether or not an election was made, | 
whether or not any one received such a vote 

as entitled him to the office which the elect- 

ors were proceeding to fill. As I said, the 

rules have been various in various coun- 

tries and as applicable to various elections. | 
Let me state some rules or modes of election 

in order that I may discuss this case more 

clearly and make my points more intelligible 

to the Senate. 

It may be a rule that a majority of all the 
electors is required to make anelection. That 
rule obtains in some places and in some elec- 
tions. 


the whole body of electors vote. 


a majority of a majority, not a majority of the 
whole number. Or it may bea rule that simply 
a majority of those voting shall eleet, whether 
a@ majority of the whole or not. 
a rule, as it is in popular elections in the State 
of North Carolina, that a simple plurality of 


those voting shall elect, so that it requires not | 


even & majority of those who actually vote. 
But, sir, some rule ought always to be estab- 
lished, and in all elections of which I have 
any knowledge the rules are well ascertained. 
If there be any case to my knowledge in which 
it is uncertain what rule prevails, it happens 
to be in the case of the election of a Senator 
by the Legislature of a State; but Ido not 
believe that upon a fair examination of the 
law there can be any doubt really as to what 
the rule is in that case. 

Mr. President, having ascertained how many 
or what proportion of the voters shall be neces- 
sary to effect a choice, and the great object 
of the law being that a choice shall be effected, 
it would be strange indeed if there should be 


no guards against either a factious minority | 


or a rebellious majority having it in their 


power to prevent an election altogether. Why, | 


sir, elections may be prevented in various 
ways. The preventing of elections is what 
the law seeks to guard against; the prevent- 
ing of the failure of elections is what the 
good policy of every 
guard against, not that they would dictate to 
the electors this choice or that choice, but 
some choice, and compel them, as far as law 
can compel them, to make a choice upon the 
day on which the law says they shall make it. 
Elections may be prevented, I grant you, by 
violence amounting to insurrection. 


laws of the country, but it is a case very un- 
likely to occur. If it should occur, tbere 
would have to be another election ordered as 
a matter of course, but the criminal laws of 
the country would deal with the men who had 
been guilty of the violence and insurrection. 


But elections may be prevented in other | 


ways than this. Thisis not the most common 
nor is it the most likely way in which those 
who for any purpose seek to prevent an elec- 
tion may do it, The prevention of elections 
under the forms of law is the serious evil to 
be guarded against; for when an election is 
prevented under the forms of law, what rem- 
edy has the Government? It is deprived of 
the service of an important officer. There is 
a necessity for still further expense and delay 
and trouble in holding another election, and 
there seems to be no remedy whatever if the 
law by its forms will permit those who choose 
to do so to prevent an election at the time and 
in the manner prescribed. 

Under a republican form of government how 
very important it is that no class of electors 
should have it in their power under the forms 


be ascertained are various, and they || of law to prevent the election of officers. In 
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Or it may be a rule that a majority of | 
those voting shall elect provided a majority of | 
That differs 

from the preceding case in this, that it requires | 


Or it may be | 


Government should | 


A case | 
of that kind is left to the ordinary criminal | 
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England there are officers who hold their places 
not upon the tenure of ele¢tion. But in this 
Government the whole frame-work rests upon 


'| officers who are elected, and the point that | 


am now making is that here of all places in 
the world there ought ‘o Le the most stringent 
laws against preventing elections, and those 


| laws the most stringently and rigidly executed. 
| When an election is prevented under forms of 


law, or without violating any positive law, 
there is no remedy; you have no means of 


| punishing the parties who have committed the 


wrong; the Government must submit whatever 
the consequence may be. Whatever evils may 
arise you cannot punish those who brought 
these evils upon the country. 

Now, sir, should all the electors refuse to 
vote, the election would be prevented. But 
that is not a probable case. But where a 
specified portion of the electors is required 
in order to make the election, should that 
specified portion refuse to take part, the elec 
tion is prevented by a number less than the 
whole. The refusal or failure of that portion 
of the electors to take part in the election 
presents a difficulty that may very likely oceur, 
and there have been various laws passed to 
meet the case. Before 1 have concluded my 
remarks | shall perhaps have occasion to refer 
to what the laws are in various of the States 
in a case of this kind. 

But, sir, the most common modes of pre- 
venting elections under the forms of law are 
by seattering and by voting forineligible candi 
dates. Wherea majority of the whole number of 
votes cast is required, that majority by scatter- 
ing their votes or by voting for an ineligible 
candidate may preventan election. No law is 
violated, but the election isprevented. I con- 
sider it pertinent to this inquiry to call the 
attention of the Senate to the various modes 
provided by law to prevent a failure of elections 
in this way, aod to carry oat and enforce the 
general purpose that an election shall take 
place, that some choice shall be made. 

Let us proceed to examine how under the 
various modes of voting elections may be pre- 
vented. Suppose a majority of the whole 
number of electors is required to make an 
election, in that case the election may be pre 
vented by a majority of the electors absenting 
themselves from the polls. So if a majority 
of those voting is the rule, an election may be 
prevented by the same means. Or they may 
go to the polls and scatter their votes and thus 
prevent an election; or by voting for ineli 
gible candidates the majority may prevent an 
election being made. 

Now, sir, what have been the provisions of 
law in many of the States in order more 
effectually to secure an election under these 
circumstances? The most general rule of 
voting as I understand in this country is thata 
majority of those voting shall make the elec- 
tion, whether a majority of the whole vote or 
not. If a majority of those voting make an 
election, the election cannot be prevented by 
electors absenting themselves. But still it 
may be prevented by scattering and by voting 
for ineligible candidates. As | understand it, 
in the State of New Hampshire—I am not 
very conversant with it, | merely refer to it as 
an example—the rule is that the majority of 
those voting is required te elect a Governor 
and members of the Legislature. But if by 
scattering @ majority of those voting is not 


| obtained for any man, what has New Hamp 


shire done to meet the case? The election ts 


| taken from the people in the case of Governor 


| and given to the Legislature. 


In case of 


| members of the Legislature, as | understand 


the rule in that State, if at the first election by 
scattering an election is prevented, then it is 
remanded to the people aud a plurality rule is 
put upon them. I should like to have the at- 
tention of the Senator from New Huatpshire 
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to that statement to know whether I am right || Wisconsin well said, you open the door and || Mr. POOL. Did the minority candida: aati 
about it, for I really have not examined the || spread out an invitation for fraud and perjury. || up a claim? ™ ae of by = 
law. ‘That was assigned as a reason why the rule || Mr. ROBERTSON. He did not. = the mem, 

Mr. PATTERSON. Yes, sir. does not apply in the case of popular elections || say that the minority candidate was ej, a SP 1 

Mr. POOL. Under the plaratity rule the || by ballot, and as I have understood those who || he was not resting under disabilities, 7°’ ee 


Mr. POOL. Then I undertake to gay y placed ~ 
in that case if the minority candidate hed on Tals 
up his claim, supposing that there is ng 
statute in South Carolina on the 


minority candidate may take the office. Where || have advocated the seating of Mr. Abbott, they 
ever the plurality rule prevails the majority || have not taken the ground that in popular 
must, if they seatter or vote for ineligible can- || elections by ballot the rule applies in regard 
didates, submit to the plurality or the minority || to voting for an ineligible candidate. 

filling the office. Wherever the plurality rule Mr. THURMAN. Will my friend allow me, 
prevails, therefore, it is in the hands of the || if it does not disturb him, to ask a question 
minority unless the majority shall concentrate || right there? 

their votes. In New Hampshire, and I be- | 
lieve the same rule obtains in Connecticut in | 
regard to members of the Legislature, where 
ever, by scattering, the majority prevent an 
election in the first instance, it is remanded, 
and they are told, ‘‘ Now, if you scatter, the 
junishment is that the minority candidate 
Losing a plurality shall take the office.’’ 

Mr. THURMAN, Will my friend from 
North Carolina allow me to ask bia a ques- 
tion, in order that [ may understand his posi- 
tion 7 

Mr. POOL. Certainly. 

Mr. THURMAN. What does he mean by 


Bet committe 
special ME jing to b 


. Subject, he 1 nder th 
would have been entitled to be instajjed ™ ape 
‘ (he - 


office, notwithstanding the Congress of th, inelis 
United States removed the disabilities 9 ro mé 
t 0 , 


Mr. POOL. Certainly. Judge Moses, for the rights of that winority But, M 


Mr. THURMAN. Suppose it be proven || candidate were vested, and the removal of 1, not 
in the case of an election by ballot that every || disability where the right was vested could be 
elector who voted at that election knew of the || not relate back. But if the minority candi: 
ineligibility of A B, and yet A B received a || date abandoned his claim, or did not set jt y) 
majority of the votes, have you not then proof || he acquiesced in the seating of Judge Moses act of € 
that the majority of the voters knew of his dis- || The proposition that | made was this: that a ing 
ability, and voted for the man knowingly? || where the two elements have combined, where the eon! 

Suppose notice to be given as required in the || the election was viva voce, and the ineligibility be a ma. 
English cases to the electors, every man of || of the candidate voted for by the majority was actually 
them has notice brought home to him, do you || known to the electors, there is no instance al 
not then get at the material fact that the major- || where the minority candidate has asserted ang 
ity voting for A B knew of his ineligibility; and || set up his claim that it has been refused. 
is not the only case cited in America in favor The rule in senatorial elections is—I will state 
saying they can be elected by a plurality in || of the minority man, the Indiana case, a case || it as it is accepted here, though | doubt the 
North Carolina in a case of this kind? where the election was by ballot? For all || proposition exceedingly—that a majority of a 

Mr. POOL. 1 did not say in an election for || elections in Indiana have always been by ballot. |} quorum under the State law is required to 
Senator. Mr. POOL. Mr. President, I do aot pro- || effect the election of a Senator upon the first 

Mr. THURMAN. I thought you did. pose to discuss at any length the policy of the || day—a majority of a quorum in each branch 

Mr. POOL. No. law which confines this ineligibility rule to || of the Legislature. Now, suppose that to 

Mr. THURMAN. Iam glad to be corrected. || elections viva voce. I understand that posi- || be the rule, how may the electors defeat the there 8 

Mr. POOL. ‘That is a matterforargument. || tion to be distinctly taken by the Senator from || election of a Senator? They might, in the tually p 
I say in State elections the plurality is therule. || Wisconsin, and it was ably argued by him ; but || first place, defeat the election on the first day But, 

Mr. THURMAN. Popular elections. _ I will state the rule again, and it is enough for || by absenting themselves from their respective tion, su 

Mr. POOL. Yes, sir; 1 was arguing as to | this case. This was not an election by ballot; || bodies. But suppose they attend. Then they the me 


requires 
branch I 
gone int 


the cons 


business 
ent. 4 

be not | 
legal pr 
yote up 
actual p 
but if 

presence 
tually | 
constitu 





popularelections entirely. If the Senator had || this was an election viva voce. The ‘rule is, || candefeat the election by scattering their votes, that vc 
aid attention to me he would have seen that || that where two elements enter into the prop- || and they may defeat the election by voting for legislat 
by what [ had said of New Hampshire. I was || osition, the plurality candidate, the minority || an ineligible candidate. they at 
speaking of popular elections of Governor and || candidate, being eligible, is entitled to the Is there no provision of law by which such The re 
members of the Legislature. seat. What are those two elements? ‘Ihe || failure to make an election is guarded against’ speake 
Mr. THURMAN. I beg pardon for inter- || first is, that the election is viva voce; the sec- || There is. If there is a failure on the first day the ele 
rupting the Senator. | ond is that the electors knew of the ineligibil- || from any of these causes the provision is that roll to 
Mr. POOL. But, Mr. President, some rule, | ity of the candidate at the time they were || there shall be a joint assembly on the second suppos 
in order to prevent the failure of an election || voting for him. If the election be viva voce || day, and when you get into joint assembly a ber pr 
not only by scattering, but by voting for ineli- || and the ineligibility be known to the electors, || ditferent rule prevails. There must bea ma- Congr 
gible candidates, ought by every Government || both elements combining in the proposition, || jority present and voting, and of that majority States 
in the world that has elections at all to be || I undertake to say there is no case in England || some candidate must receive amajonty. bu ity of 
adopted, and to be well understood and strictly || or America in which upon the claim of the || the safeguard thrown around the indefinite that a 
enforced. || minority candidate he was not seated. Ihave || failure of an election because of abseuting all. 1 
Now, sir, what is the rule in the case of the || examined all the cases that have been cited || themselves on the second day or scattering the a cert 
prevention of an election or an attempt to pre- || here, and all others I could find; the case of || votes of the majority is that every day for the ity of 
vent an election by voting for ineligible can- || Gallatin, the ease of Shields, and every other || balance of the session, at the hour of twelve the jo 
didates? | have just discussed what it iswhen || case that has been brought to the attention of || o’clock meridian, there shall be an assemblage ity of 
there is an effort on the part of the electors by || the Senate, and wherever one of those cases || of that joint convention, and a ballot taken. proces 
scattering their votes to prevent an election, || looks against the proposition that Abbott ought But, sir, what is there in the act to pre- quoru 
or where by scattering they inadvertently pre- || to be seated, it is because there is absent from || vent the failure of an election by voting for an not. 
vent an election; for, no matter whether it be | it one or the other of these two elements— || ineligible candidate? Nothing at all. They entere 
intentional or inadvertent, it is the same to the || either the election was not viva voce or the || may vote for an ineligible candidate on the ballot 
Government; it is in subversion of the great | ineligibility was not known to the electors. first day, and then there is no balloting in join! cast. 
principle and policy of the law that an elec- || Mr. ROBERTSON. I should like to eall || convention on the second day; nor is there in eac 
tion ought if possible to be made. | the attention of the Senator to the case of || ever another ballot on the subject, if you take secon 
Why, sir, the rule has been so thoroughly || Judge Moses, of South Carolina, who was |! the practice in this case. Here, upon the firs Can i 
discussed before the Senate in regard to voting || elected viva voce by the Legislature to the || day, an election was prevented in each house journ 
for ineligible candidates that I do not propose ] office of chief justice of that State. It was || by a majority voting for an ineligible cand a maj 
to go into it again. It has been literally | known by those who voted for him that he || date. They went into joint convention the respe 
exhausted by the able speech of the Senator || was ineligible on account of the third section || next day. Did they take a ballot? Did they to in 
from Wisconsin upon the one side, and the || of the fourteenth amendment to the Constitu- || subject the Legislature to the inconvenience 0 What 
Senators from Illinois and Ohio on the otber. || tion. After his election a bill was introduced || going into joint corivention at twelve o’cloek that i 
But itis clear in an election viva voce—I will || here by myself for the removal of his disabil- || meridian every day thereafter, and having ® recei 
not say in popular elections by ballot, but in || ities, and I made a statement of the case to || least one ballot? Not at all; bat the joint each 
an election viva voce—where the ineligibility || the Senate, that he had held office previous to || convention declared the ineligible man elected, to de 
is known to the electors, the candidate receiv- || the war, had been for about twenty-five years || and proceeded straight to the transaction 0! Is 
ing the plurality, or minority vote, if you please, || consecutively a State senator, and was elected || the regular ordinary business of the sesso" strait 
is elected. There is a reason why the rule || to the office of chief justice of South Carolina, || for the space of more than twelve months. the p 
should not apply in case of elections by ballot, | and his disabilities were removed by a vote of, But, sir, the common law of England, % wot b 
and that was adverted to very ably and very | I think, 48 to 7. There is a case directly in || recognized to be the common law of this cou" be pr 
clearly by the Senator from Wisconsin. When || point in opposition to what the Senator says || try, and precedents and decisions in Amer! Sena 
the election is by ballot it is secret; how the || about the rule in North Carolina. The Legis- || ean courts which met the case, made it unm rum 
elector votes is his secret; and the Senator || lature knew that he was ineligible, but they || cessary that there shou!d-be special legisla they 
very well stated it. You cannot ascertain || elected him hoping that his disabilities would || tion on the part of Congress to meet the case quire 
whether a man voted for this candidate or the } be removed by Congress, and they were re- of voting for ineligible candidates. , Vour 
other candidate; you cannot bring home to || moved on the statement made by me to the Why was the vote required to be viva voce’ Caro 
him the knowledge of the ineligibility of the || Senate when I asked to have his petition | To what end is it required that in a sen ing, 
candidate; and then, as the Senator from || granted. \| rial election the vote shall be viva voce inste®" that 
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-)~ ballot? It would be quite as easy for The rule upon the subject of voting for can- | 
‘he members of the Legislature to write upon 
ip of paper the name of the man t ey 
‘veired to name for the Senate and have it 
ed in a box, after the manner that we in _kno 
eT nn hel as , ( ly in thiscountry as wellas in England. 
the Senate upon a recent occasion voted for a || not apply LIS CO ' y 48 Wellas in gia 
committee. When Congresa required the vot- | It has been said by Seuators who have argued 
oe be viva voce, they placed the electors || this question on the other side that it is con- 
7 e common-law rule, and prevented || trary to the spirit of our institutions ; thatthe 
jer causing a failure to elect by voting for || English rule should not be allowed to prevail 
gu ineligible candidate. Congress took no || in this country. 1 know of no reason on earth 
other means to prevent such failure. why the English rule upon the subject of pre- 

But, Mr. President, while I am on that point || venting the failure of an election by voting for 
[do not know that I entirely agree that it ineligible candidates should not prevail as well 
requires upon the first day a quorum in each || as the English rules of the common law upon 
reaiich before an election for Senator may be || any other subject. Especially in the case of 
gone into. I am not so entirely sure that the || an election for Senators ought the rule to be 
act of Congress requires it. It is true that applied. In popular elections the franchise is 
nothing is said about it; it is true that under || a kind of privilege, but in a senatorial election 
the constitution of North Carolina there must | itis an obligation imposed upon the elector by 
be a majority of the members of either house || law; itis a solemn duty which he has no right 
actually present before they can proceed to || to disregard, and the result of which he bas no 
pusiness, actually present, not legally pres- || right to put in jeopardy, either by willfully 
ent. And I would draw a distinction if it || scattering votes or by voung for a candidate 
be not too fine between actual presence and || who is ineligible. : ; 
legal presence. When the roll is called for a But it is said that there is no precedent in 
yote upon any bill pending, there may be an || the House of Representatives and no prece- 
actual presence of a majority of the members, dent in the Senate showing that a minority 
hut if a majority does not vote their legal || candidate was ever seated, and that we are 
presence is not disclosed. They may be ac- || about to set the precedent for the first time. 
tually present and not legally present. The || That, 1 understand, is alleged as a reason why 
constitution of North Carolina provides that || we ought not to apply the rule in this case. 
there shall be a majority of both houses ac- || Why, Mr. President, there could not be a 
tually present to constitute a quorum. _ precedent in the other House if I am right in 

But, not making a point upon that distine- || stating the rule. If the Senator from Wis- 
tion, suppose that it should be understood by || consin and myself are right in saying that it 
the members of the Legislature of any State || only applies to elections viva voce, there could 
that voting for United States Senator is not || not be a case of seating a minority candidate 
legislative business. By the act of Congress || in the other House, because the elections for 
they are required on the first day to ballot. || its members are by ballot in all the States. 
The respective houses assemble, and the || But was there ever a case in the other House 
speaker announces that it is in order to go into || in which the knowledge of the ineligibility of 
the election. Is it necessary first to call the || the majority candidate was brought home to 
roll to see whether a quorum is present? I || a majority of the electors? Sir, I think IL 
suppose itis not. Suppose, then, each mem- |} can say with entire safety that there has never 
ber present is called, and under the act of || been such a case before the Senate. The 
Congress he names one person for United || point has never, until this case, been raised, 
States Senator, and it turns out that a major-.|| and I[ believe that 1 may safely say here, speak- 
ity of those voting vote for the same man, but || ing in the light of history, that this is the first 
thata majority of the whole fails to vote at || instance in which it was ever shown that the 
all. The terms of the act are complied with, || electors had voted for a person for Senator, 
a certain individual has received a major- || knowing him to be ineligible to the position. 
ity of all the votes cast. Must it not go on || In the whole history of this country when, on 
the journal that A B has received a major- || any other occasion, did a Legislature commit 
ity of all the votes cast? Can you stop the || the folly, not to use a stronger term, of delib- 
proceedings and go into an inquiry about a || erately and knowingly voting for a man for the 
quorum not being present? I should think || important office ot a United States Senator, 
not. I should think it would have to be || knewing at the time that he could not occupy 
entered upon the journal that A B on that || the seat under the Constitution of his country? 
ballot received a majority of all the votes || 
cast. Suppose the same thing should occur 
ineach house. Then when they meet on the | 
second day, what must be the announcement? 
Can it be other than that it appears by the 
journal of each house that A B has received 
4 majority of all the votes cast in each house 
respectively? Can the joint convention stop 
to inquire into the question of a quorum? 
What does the act say? It says, in substance, 
that if it shall appear that the same person has | 
received a majority of all the votes cast in 
each house, the joint assembly shall proceed 
to declare such person elected. 

I submit this view not for the purpose of 
straining the point to any extent, but rather for 
the purpose of suggesting that perhaps it may | 
uot be so clear that a quorum is required to | 
be present at an election for United States 
Senator, But suppose there should be a quo- | 
Tum actually present, is it indispensable that | 
they vote? I see nothing in the law that re- | 
quires them to manifest their presence by 
Yoling. There is nothing in the law of North 
Carolina that would require it. There is noth- || changed in the slightest degree the duty of this 
ing, as far as I can see, in the act of Congress || tribunal in declaring those legal rights, one 
that would require it. || way or the other. 


| didates who are ineligible being settled, 1 know | 

| of no reason why it should not apply to the | 

| case of an election of Senators of the United 
States. 


under th 








might be removed. It is very likely that 
members of the Legislature supposed that his 
disabilities would be removed. But what has 
that to do with this question? Itis said that 
others have been relieved in North Carolina 
and held the oflices to which they had been 
previously elected. Very true, and very prop- 
erly. Congress has been in the habit of re- 
moving disabilities. But suppose Vance’s dis- 
abilities had been removed, does that alter 
the question? If General Abbott was elected 
he became entitled to the seat. If the pro- 
ceeding in which General Abbott and Mr. 
Vance were both voted for resulted under the 
rules of law in the election of Abbott, and he 
comes forward and asserts his claim before the 
Senate, he asserts his claim to a vesied right, 
and no relieving of Governor Vance from dis- 
ability could relate back to divest Abbott of 
that right. It might have complicated the 
question and thrown mist around it in the 
Senate; but it would not have altered the 
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I know of no reason why it should || 


But it is urged that Mr. Vance’s disabiiities | 


legal rights of Mr. Abbott, nor would it have | 
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| Weare reminded that the Governor of North 


| Carolina and various members of the Legisla- 
| ture and other minor oflicers of the State were 
relieved after they were elected, and that it re- 
| lated back and they were allowed to take their 
| places. That was right. Why? Because no 

minority candidate had any right intervening ; 
there was no vested right in any minority 
candidate. The Governor of North Carolina 
was elected at a popular election, not a viva 
voce election. There is no allegation that a 
majority of the electors knew that he was 
laboring under disability. For both these rea- 
sons there was no minority right in the case at 
all; no minority man had any right that could 
be trespassed upon by allowing the relief to 
relate back. 

When the Governor elect of the State and 
members of the Legislature and county clerks 
and county sheriffs were relieved, there being 
no minority candidates having rights, the 
relief was allowed to relate back. But the 
relief of a person who has received a major- 
ity vote being ineligible and his ineligibility 
being known to the electors at an election 
viva voce, cannot relate back if the minor- 
ity candidate comes forward and asserts bis 
rights; because they are vested, and there is 
no power in this Government that can divest 
them. 

Mr. POMEROY. I should be sorry to in- 
terrupt the Senator if it would be disagreeable 
to him; and if he does not desire to be inter- 
rupted, | will not ask the question which I 
have risen to ask. 

Mr. POOL. I have no objection. 

Mr. POMEROY. I have been wanting to ask 
the Senator a question, sympathizing as I did 
with him inthe argument. As he has said this 
was a legislative act, | want to ask the Senator 
if those men who voted for Mr. Abbott could 
have performed any other legislative act under 
the constitution of North Carolina and under 
the organization of the Legislature? Could 
those identical men voting together on any 
| other question have done any legislative act? 

Mr. POOL. You mean in the absence of 
all those who voted for Vance? 

Mr. POMEROY. No; the others being 
present and not acting. 

Mr. POOL. If the others had been present 
it would have been an actual presence under 
the constitution of North Carolina. Whether 
a majority of all being actually present, a dis- 
closure upon a vote taken on any bill pending 
that they were not legally present, would pre- 
| vent the bill passing, is a question that I am 
not prepared at this moment to decide, and 
about which I have serious doubts. My im- 
pression is that the speaker of the house would 
remedy that by compelling those who were 
actually present to make known their legal 
presence under the rules of the house. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. But the point is, suppose 
he did not do that, and suppose, therefore, the 
journal should show that a minority voted for 
the bill and the majority being present did not 
vote either way, and it was sent to the Gov- 
ernor and signed, would it be a valid law? 
That is the point. 

Mr. POOL. Suppose a stronger case even 
than that; suppose when the first man on the 
roll is called to vote on a bill he rises and asks 
to be excusedand is excused, and it goes upon 
the journal, and his legal as well as actual 
presence is apparent, and the second man 
does the same, and the third man the same, 
and so on, until you come to the last man on 
the roll, and he votes yea; is the bill passed? 

Mr. POMEROY. ‘That is what | want to 
know. 

Mr. POOL. I am not prepared to say. 
May it not depend on the rules of the body? 

Mr. CARPENTER, Allow me to interrupt 
the Senator for a moment. If the constitution 
i, of North Carolina provided that a bill should 
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be passed if it received a majority of all the 
votes cast on the quesiion, and then only 
two votes were cast and they for it, the bill | 
would be passed. Now the act of Congress | 
is the constitution to that body acting in the 


who shall receive the highest number of votes || 


| 
election of a Senator, and it says that the man | 


cast is elected. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That was not the ques- 
tion we were asking the Senator from North | 
Carolina. If the Senator from Wisconsin | 
would like to answer, | should certainly be | 
happy to have him answer the question. I 
asked the Senator from North Carolina whether 


in the case he has just stated the law under || 


the constitution of North Carolina would be a 
valid law. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I beg pardon, I did not 
understand the question. 

Mr. EUMUNDS. It was only asked for the 
purpose of illustrating the argument to see how 
far it would go. 

Mr. CARPENTER. 1 did not understand it. 

Mr. POMEROY. My point was that the 
action of the Legislature by the two branches 
separately is a legislative act, and if that be a 
legislative act, could these men who voted for 
Abbott have performed any other legislative 
act? 

Mr. CARPENTER. That is a question 
difficult to answer, because it assumes the very 
point that it is a legislative act. There is no | 
other legislative act that can be performed by 
a joint convention of the two Houses. 

Mr. POMEROY. This is not a case of joint 
convention. Abbott was not elected in joint 
convention. If elected at all, he was elected 
by the two branches acting separately, just as | 
they pass a bill. 

Mr. CARPENTER, It seems to me, if my | 
friend will pardon me, that, after all, 1 did 
answer the very question put. If the North | 
Carolina constitution provided that to transact | 
business in the Legislature it was only necessary 
that a majority of those elected to both houses 
should be actually present, and that the bill | 
should be passed if it received a majority of | 
all the votes cast, then it would be passed by | 
‘two votes, nobody voting against it. Now, 
the constitution of North Carolina is silent on 
the subject of electing a Senator on that day, 
but the act of Congress is its constitution upon 
that subject, and it says that the man who re- | 
ceives the majority of votes cast, a majority of 

| 
| 





| 


all the members elect being actually present 
in both houses, referring back to the constitu- 
tion of North Carolina, is elected. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I am afraid I interrupt 
the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. POOL. Not at all. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Suppose the constitu- 
tion of North Carolina had stated in terms 
that to pass any law or to elect a Senator of 
the United States a majority of the votes of 
the Legislatare should be given to the party 
who should be elected? 

Mr. CARPENTER. Then, of course, he 
must have a majority to be elected. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Then my friend will con- 
cede that the constitution of North Carolina 
may in respect to the legislative action on the 
first day be the guide; and | understood him 
to maintain that in his previous argument. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Not atall. Itis only | 
the guide upon one question, as to what is a | 
quorum to make the competent body ; but the | 
act of Congress says even on that day that the | 
man who shall receive the majority of votes 
cast shall be elected. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Yes; but suppose the 
constitution of North Carolina says a quorum 
shall be a majority of the whole number 
elected, and then proceeds toadd that in order 
to pass a law or to elect a Senator of the Uni. | 
ted States a majority shall vote for the lawor || 
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stitution, if I may ask such aquestion? Have 


| 


the people of North Carolina a right to regu- | 


late the election of Senator so far as to say 
that no man shall be a Senator who does not 
get a majority of the votes of the Legislature? 

Mr. CARPENTER. Undoubtedly, in the 


absence of an act of Congress. 


gress. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. But suppose the State 
constitution on that point is one way and the 
act of Congress is the other, which is the con- 
trolling guide? 

Mr. CARPENTER. 
beyond all question. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Now, if my friend can 
make that out it might make a difference. 

Mr. CARPENTER. It seems to me there 
is no question about it. The Constitution of 


The act of Congress, 


the United States says the Legislature of the | 
State shall regulate the time, place, and man. | 


ner of choosing Senators, subject to the rega- 
lation of the same matters, except as to place, 
by Congress. When Congress takes the sub- 
ject up and does regulate it, it silences the 
State constitution on the same subject. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I will state the difficulty 
I have, and I shall be glad to have it relieved, 
for | think the Legislature of North Carolina 
intended to pronounce an insult upon the peo- 
ple of the United States who did not agree 
with them in politics by electing the particular 
person the majority voted for, and if there is 
any ground on which [can see my way clear 
according to law to prevent that insult, I shall 
be glad to do it; but I confess I do not see it. 
I confess that | understand that the Constitution 
of the United States, which declares that Sen- 
ators shall bechosen by the Legislatures of the 
States, means that the Legislature of the 
State must be composed and have its func- 
tion to act at all about the subject regulated by 
the constitution of the State. And when you 
have got thus far, the State providing what 
shall be the Legislature and how much of it. 
may act upon that question, how much of it 
shall have jurisdiction to act upon that ques: 
tion, then the method of exercising that jur is- 
diction Congress may regulate unquestion- 
ably. 

Mr. CARPENTER. 
tion before me: 

“The times, places, and manner of holding elec- 
tions for Senators and Representatives shall be 
»rescribed in each State by the Legislature thereof; 

ut the Congress may at any time by law make or 
alter such regulations, except as to the places of 
choosing Senators.” 

Under this provision in the first instance the 
whole method of electing Senators may be 
regulated by the Legislature itself. In the 
absence of any law, of course the two houses 
would have to act separately, because that is 
the normal condition of legislative action ; but 
they may pass a law that on the proper day for 
electing a Senator the two houses shall go into 
joint assembly and elect in that way. That is 
a good regulation of the subject by the State, 
and then the body created by that law is the 
body to elect a Senator. Now, they have gone 
on and regulated it in part by their constitu- 


Now I have the sec- 


tion, which is that no publi¢ business shall be | 


ws with in either house except there 
e actually present a majority of all the per- 
sons elected to that house. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That is not a legislative 
regulation ; it is a constitutional regulation. 
Now, our Constitution only speaks of what the 
Legislature may do. 

Mr. CARPENTER. How may they do it? 
They may do it in the manner they have regu- 
lated themselves either in joint convention or 
separate house. They have not touched that 

uestion in the State either by the constitu- 
tion or law of the State, but they have determ- 
ined what shall be a quorum of either house. 


for the Senator, is that a constitutional con- || Now, in virtue of the power which Congress 


| 


It would not | 
| in this case, because there is an act of Con- 





| 
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possesses to regulate this subject, even s, 4 
extent of overriding the constitution of ss 
| State, we have said by law that the two wie: 
shall act on the first occasion to elect - we a 


not say what shall bea quorum ; we leaye a 
to be regulated by the constitution of the State 
and in North Carolina it is necessary tha: | 
majority should be actually present to cual 
tute a quorum ; but if you have a majorit ee 
those elected actually present you have a 
petent legislative body. Now, the act of Co, 
gress says they shall vote viva voce, and tha 
the man who shall receive the majority . 
votes cast shall be declared elected, A 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That is not the poi: | 
am on now, as to what is considered ty be 
casting of the vote, but itis on the com 
of the body less than a quorum, 

Mr. CARPENTER. [ must confess the 
point is so fine that I cannot see it if | have 
not answered it. 

Mr. POOL. Perhaps I may give some lig}; 
to the Senator from Vermont. The consiity. 
tion of North Carolina requires that a majority 
of each house shall be actually present, ay4 
there stops. There is no further law ag tp 
what shall constitute a quorum, or how many 
votes or what proportion of votes shall pass 
a bill. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The constitution speaks 
negatively. Does it not declare that no busi- 
ness shall be transacted unless a majority of 
the members elected are actually present? 

Mr. POOL. Yes; there being a majority 
of the members actually present on the day 
fixed for the election of a Senator, they must 
go into the election. Even if you consider 
that a legislative act, an election must be goue 
into, it being apparent that a majority are 
actually present. When the vote is taken less 
than a majority vote, but they all vote for the 
same man, and he therefore has a majority of 
the whole vote cast, as is required by the act 
of Congress, must not his name go upon the 
journal and be reported to the joint assembly 
the next day ? The act of Congress comes in 
and says what shall be done, namely, that the 


petency 


* Legislature being assembled, a majority actu- 


ally present, they must go into the election; 
the names of members must be called, and they 
must name some one for United States Sena- 
tor. Less than a majority respond ; but one 
man gets a majority of votes cast, if you call 
them votes ; one man is named a majority of 
times. Must not his name go upon the jour 
nal of that house, in order to satisfy the act 
of Congress? And when the joint assembly 
meets the next day, what is the business be 
fore the body? First to read the journal of 
each House and see if any one man has re- 
ceived a majority of the votes cast, not to in- 
quire whether there was a quorum present or 
not. Suppose it is disclosed that the same 
person has received a majority of the votes 
cast in each house, what is the business of 
the joint assembly ? ‘To declare hii elected a 
Senator of the United States I do not see 
how the question of quorum can be raised by 
the joint assembly under such circumstances. 
Mr. EDMUNDS. I wish to ask the Senator 
from North Carolina, so that [ shall under- 
stand him, whether he means to maintain that 
if the constitution of North Carolina had used 
in respect to a quorum the language used in 
most constitutions, as in that of the United 
States, that a quofum of each house of the 
Legislature shall consist of a majority of the 
members elected, and then suppose in the 
case my friend has just stated that on the day 
provided by the law of Congress, each house 
being in session, they should have proceeded 
to vote, and in each house the uames of the 
members being called only eleven in one house 
and thirty in the other house, less than 4 
majority in each house, voted at all for ‘Seb 
ator, does the honorable Senator maintal 
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that that would be an election under @ consti- 
ution which said that a majority of each 
ee duly chosen should constitute & quo- 
rum—that is the language in substance Rai, 

Mr. POOL. That amajority of that majority 
should be required to passa bill? 

Vr. EDMUNDS. No; stopping right there 
as most constitutions do, that a majority of 
aaa House shall constitute a quorum? 

Mr. POOL. It is my opinion that the act 
of Congress would be the rule in that case, and 
under the act of Congress that would be an 
pjecuon. 
or, EDMUNDS. 
this is an election. — ' 

Mr. SEOCKTON. I should like to crave 
the courtesy of the Senator from North Caro- 
ina to indulge me fora moment. The ques- 
“ion which has been the subject of remark by 
‘he Senator from Vermont and the Senator from 
Wisconsin is one that lies, I think, at the found- 
ation of this matter; and I have not heard 
the precise view that I entertain myself stated 
in the Senate, aud | therefore ask the cour- 
wsy of the Senator from North Carolina to let 
me occupy & few moments ofhis time to state it. 

Mr. POOL. Very well, sir. 

Mr. STOCKTON. The Seuvator from Wis- 
consin in his argument some time ago, as well 
as in his remarks to-day, I think lost sight of 
one proposition. [ have not heard it mentioned 
vet in the Senate, and | canuot let the debate 
go on without at least calling attention to it. 
it is that when there isno rule whatever in a de- 
liberative body to prescribe bow their will shall 
be indicated, (because the will of that body 
when properly indicated is the will of all, ot 
every man in it, according to parliamentary 
law,) the mode of expressing that will, the 
voice, is indicated by parliamentary law, and 
the general rule of parliamentary law in 
this country as laid down by the authorities 
requires a majority. There is but one power 
on earth that can declare how a Senator shall 
be elected, and that is the Constitution of the 
United States. ‘That says Senators shall be 
“chosen”? by the ** Legislature,’’ and the only 
two words of any importance in any discussion 
on this subject, or that ever have had any im- 
portance in the past discussions in Harlan’s 
ease, in Bright’s case, and in the other cases 
that have come before the Senate, are the words 
‘chosen’ and ‘* Legisiature.’’ The import- 
aut point is, was the Legislature there to 
choose? There is. no power under heaven, 
Siate Legislature or Congress, that can make 
a Senatorof the United States when the Legis- 
lature Was not present, or when the Legisla- 
lure did not choose, did not select; aad in the 
lailure of any rule prescribed by that body 
itself, the rule is the rule of parliamentary law 
as laid down by Mr. Cushing in section seven- 
teen hundred and ninety-two, under the title 


“of the different modes of taking the ques- 
tion;”’ 


If that can be made out, 


” Of the different modes of taking a question. 


“In order that any proposition may become the 
act, Or express the sense, judgment, opinion, or will 
of the House, it is necessary that it should receive the 
assent of a majority of the members, or of such other 
humber as may be agreed upon, or otherwise fixed, 
beforehand ; which may be manifested in two ways: 


tawely, either by ne one objecting to the proposi- | 


‘on—in which case the sense of the house is ascer- 


tained by their common consent—' the thing being | 


‘uficiently declared when no man eontradicts it;’ 
or by & majority, or the requisite number, of the 
wembers declaring themselves in its favor; in which 
case the sense of the House is ascertained by a ques- 
“on put and determined, Where the sense of the 
4ouse 1s ascertained by taking a question, the course 
in the first instance, for the members to answer 
‘Y orno; and the Speaker to decide, by his ear, 


‘hich side isthe greater. Lfhis decision is not sat- | 


suelory, then measures are to be take 
C dividing the House, to ascertain the exact number 
= cach side. Hence, in Parliament, there are three 
. ‘des of ascertaining the seuse ofthe House in refer- 
“ite 0 any proposition subinitted to it, pamely, by 
vasent, by the voices, and by a division. These 


n, by means 


in the nodes of proceeding, as they are practiced 
© House of Commons, with the points of differ- 


| SIX: 


|  ** Every question which is propounded to a legis- | 
| lative assembly for its determination, and voted upon 





| required. 
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ence between them and the analogous proceedings 


in the Lords, willbe stated. The foregoing being in 
use here, with some other methods and usages which 


| are peculiar to this country, the latter will be treated 
| of separately.’’ 


Also in section eighteen hundred and twenty- 


in any of the manners above described, receives its 


| decision according to the preponderance of the votes | 
which,unless some other rule is expressly preseribed, | 


as there usually is in each assembly, in reference to || Otherwise, the parliamentary law prescribes a 


articular questions, is ordinarily effected by a ma- 
ority.”’ 

The Senator from Wisconsin has admitted 
that there was no rule in the constitution of 
the State of North Carolina. The constitu- 
tion of that State had a right to say what their 
Legislature should be, and did so; but it pre- 


| scribed no rule for taking the sense of the 


body, and my insistment is that by parlia- 
meutary law, which in failure of prescription 
of a rule becomes the rule, a majority vote is 
That is the method of reaching a 
decision. Cushing says: 

**In those cases where the rules or customs of any 


| assembly allow a vote to remain on an equal division, 


the decision, as neither side preponderates, is neces- 
sarily in the negative. In many cases it is provided 
either by a eonstitutional requisition or by rule that 
particular questions, in order to prevail, shall require 
more or admit of less than the ordinary majority in 
their favor. 

‘Where more than the ordinary majority is re- 


quired, as it is, forexample, under most of our con- | 
stitutions, to take the iInitiatory steps, by passing 


resolutions for that purpose, for their amendment, 
and for the pagsing of certain classes of. bills, all 


questions for amending such resolutions and bills, | 
except amendments from the other braneh, and all | 
incidental or preliminary questions thereon, short | 


of the final question, are determinable by the ordin- 
ary majority. 
quired by rule that certain classes of questions shall 
not be adopted unless a proportion greater than a 
majority is in their favor. All amendments of such 
questions require only a majority vote.’’ 


The Senator from Wisconsin read to you 
from section four of article one of the Con- 
stitution— 

‘** The times, places, and manner of holding elec- 


tions for Senators and Representatives shall be pre- 
scribed in each State by the Legislature thereof; 


but the Congress may at anytime by law make or | 


alter such regulations, except as to the places of 
choosing Senators.’’ 


That clause of the Constitution does not at- 
tempt to control, does not conflict with, but is 


| entirely subservient to the original clause that 


‘*the Senate of the United States shall be 
composed of two Senators from each State, 
chosen by the Legislature thereof for six 
years.’’ The ‘times, places, aud manner’ 
of choosing Senators has nothing whatever to 
do with the question of who shall be the body 
of electors. Ihe body of electors is the Legis- 
lature, and they must choose. The ‘times, 


laces, and manner’’ can be regulated by the | 


egislature if Congress itself does not inter- 
fere. For example, it is well known to every 
Senator here that many of the States adopted 
the plan of electing in joint meeting, of mak- 
ing their rules in joint meeting. Lhe Legis- 
lature of the State of New Jersey made rules 
for the election of members of the Continental 
Congress in joint meeting before the adoption 
of the Constitution of the United States, and 
has done so in every joint meeting from that 
time on; and they otten changed the rules; 
and so has the joint meeting of the State of 
New York; and in many States, I think ina 
majority of the States, they adopted the plan 
of electing in joint. meeting. 

Chancellor Kent, Judge Story, and other 


authorities unite in saying that the election in | 
joint meeting they believed to be unconstitu- | 


tional, or at least there were grave doubts as to 
its constitutionality. 
intention that the election of Senators should 
take place just as bills are passed, requiring 
a majority of each House in separate session, 
and the ouly reason given Ly these great wu- 


he same is the case where it is re- | 














They held that it was the | 
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be treated as constitutional is that Congress 
not having prescribed the time and manner of 
choosing the Legislature, consisting of the body 
of electors, had a right to prescribe its own 
mode of action in making the choice. ' 
But the point I desire to make is that the 
body of electors indicated in the first clause is 
‘the Legislature,’’ and that the Legislature 
of the State can be indicated only by its con- 
stitution; that, without any law prescribing 


majority of that body. 

Now, Mr. President, a majority of the body 
by parliamentary law is necessary to the elec- 
tion of a speaker of any deliberative assembly. 
It is much more important in electing a pre- 
siding officer than in any other case, because 
that officer being called upon to preside over 
that body, the theory of the law is that he has 
not the power to enforce his decisions unless 
he has the majority of the body with him. So 
the rule is absolute that no man can be the 
president of a body without a majority vote. 
Take the instance of Mr. Speaker Banks in 
the House of Representatives. He was voted 
for I think, more than one hundred times. 
They could not elect a Speaker because no one 
could get a majority of all the votes cast inthe 
House. Following apon that, by a compro- 
mise agreed upon, they passed a resolution by a 
majority vote that the man who had the plu- 
rality on a certain roll-call should be Pe se 
And then, not satisfied with that, when they 
had succeeded in electing him in that way, in 
indicating the choice of the plurality in order 
to give it force they passed a ‘majority vote 
indorsing the election of Mr. Speaker Banks, 
and carrying out agreement theretofore made. 
The authority in that case in reference to the 
election of a presiding officer is the authority 
of the House of Representatives and is entitled 
to have weight in this controversy, as contirm- 
ing Mr. Cushing’s view of parliamentary law 
on this point. 

Mr. President, | ask pardon of the Sena- 


| tor from North Carolina for interjecting my 


remarks into the midst of his speech, but [ 
thought the period had arrived in the debate 
when this point should be considered. I 
desired to say nothing on this question, and 
should not but for this reason. The one single 
object I had was to add the little mite I could 
to the just decision of this judicial question, 
by calling the attention of the Senate to the 
fact that that clause of the Constitution must 
be its sole guide in any question that comes 
up in reference to the election of a Senator, 
so far as the body of electors is indicated, 
and in failure of a prescribed rule all delibera- 
tive assemblies required a majority vote by 
the general principles of parliamentary law. 

Mr. POOL. Mr. President, I have no ob- 
jection, in discussing a question of this char- 
acter, where every Senator is a judge, to give 
way for any interruption that will elucidate 
the subject in any manner. 

At the moment of the interruption | was 
discussing the effect of a vote less than a ma- 
jority in each house. I will call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the exact phraseology 
of the act of Congress, which I take to be the 
rule in thig case, superseding all other rules, 
even the constitution of a State, for such is 


| the effect of congressional action upon ail 


aubjects where it is competent under the Con- 
stitution for Congress to act. The wording is 
‘‘each house.’’ Suppose we admit that ‘‘ the 
house’? means a majority of all the mem- 
bers, does it require a majority of each house 
to elect a Senator? ‘'‘hat is not the expres- 
sion of the act of Congress. The expression 
is that ‘‘ each member shall name one person 
for Senator in Congress from such State, and 
the name of the person who shall have a 
majority,’’ not of the house, but ‘of the 


thorities why au electioa in joint meeting may || whole number o, votes cast,’’ shall be chosen, 
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It does not require a majority of the house to 
elect, but a majority of the whole number of 
votes cast in each house. The name of the 
persou having received that majority must go 
upon the journal and be recorded. I throw 
that out as a suggestion. 

But Lord Mansfield said in the case of the 
King vs. Crisfield that in the case of an elec- 
uuon where there was a vote for an ineligible 
candidate, the vote was thrown away if the 


ineligibility was not shown to have been known | 


to the elector; but where it was shown that 
the ineligibility was known to the elector, 
more was done—the vote for the ineligible 


candidate elected the other man; it was an | 


assent; it was more than throwing away a 
vote; it was giving the vote to the other man. 

gut, Mr. President, that branch of the sub- 
ject bas been so thoroughly argued by Sena- 
tors who have preceded me that I have not 
been disposed to advert to it atall. I have 
endeavored to avoid what has been so fully 
discussed and almost entirely exhausted by 
other Senators. 

it has been said that the English rule should 
not be applied in this country, because it is 
not in accordance with the spirit of our insti- 
tutions. Me. President, it is more important 


that any rule to prevent a failure of election || 


should be applied in this country than in Kng- 
land. The spirit of our institutions is not 


aguinst any principle involved in this rule. It | 


is asserted that in this country majorities must 
rule, that the great idea here is obedience to 
the will of the majority. 1 do not suppose 


that those who take this position mean to | 
say that minorities have no rights. But is it | 


the rule in this country that a majority shall 
rule? Ithink not. Ilhave not so understood 
the theory of our institutions, vor the prac- 
tice underthem. Minorities have rights here. 
An orderly minority, that conforms to the 


established, prescribed law of the land, must || 


and ought to override a majority which under- 
lakes to set that law at defiance. Under the 
theory of our institutions, a majority estab- 
lished the Constitution of the United States, 
and a majority in each of the States estab- 


lished their constituvions. But can a majority | 
repeal these constituuons? A winority can | 


hold the majority to them and to the observ- 


ance of them until the end of time unless the | 


majority should assert by revolution its power. 
The theory of our Government is that minor- 
ities shall rule when they have the law upon 
their side, and that they shall control major- 
ilies when majorities undertake to set the law 
at defiance or refuse to observe it. 

Why, sir, majorities do not even elect offi- 
cers in the United States. It bas often oc- 
curred that the minority candidate has been 
made President of the United States. I am 
not able to give the exact figures. 1 refer to 
it entirely from memory; but | believe in the 
election whieh occurred between Mr. Clay and 
Mr. Polk there were several hundred thousand 
popular majority for Mr, Clay, yet Mr. Polk, 
the minority candidate, took the office of 
President. 

In arranging the theory and practice of our 
Goverument and putting them into operation 
it has been found impossible to so provide that 
majorities sball always rule even in the elec- 
tion of officers. Why, Mr. President, do those 
who represent the various States of the Union 
in the other House always represent the 
majority of the people in those States? 1 
could point out States now represented by 
delegations, a majority of which are not in 
political accord with the popular majority in 
their respective States. And so it often occurs 
in the Lasislensths of the States. It has 
occurred in the Legislature of North Carolina. 

Mr. LOGAN, Will the Senator allow me 
to interrupt him right there? 

Mr. POOL. Certainly. 
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| Mr. LOGAN. The theory upon which the || resides, if I am not mistaken in my rec 


Senator has been proceeding is confined, as | 
understand, to rule. ‘The theory laid down— 
certainly as I stated it in my remarks—is that 
this Government is based on the corsent of 
the majority, and that a minority cannot rule 
in any case except where that rule is pre- 
scribed either by a constitution or a law in 
pursuance of the constitution. That rule not 
being prescribed in this case there is no power 
to give the minority the authority to govern 
| the majority. In other words, to deprive the 
re of power, you must prescribe the rule, 
and under that rule the minority must get into 
power. 

Mr. POOL. Banat is there not a rule pre- 
|| scribed in this case? 

Mr. LOGAN. Not for a minority. 

Mr. POOL. That was precisely the point 
to which | was endeavoring to come and to go 
no further. The legislation of this country is 
not conducted by a majority in actual practice. 
How many bills are passed through the Senate 
by the vote of a majority of all the Senate? 
it takes a majority to constitute a quorum, but 
a majority of a quorum can pass a bill, though 
the majority of that quorum may be a minority 
of the Senate. Majorities may rule is the 
theory and practice in this country, not that 
majorities shall rule. 


| ator a question right there. 

| Mr. POOL. Yes, sir. 

| Mr. LOGAN. His illustrations go to the 
| effect that where assent is given a minority 





} 


governs but the assent of the majority. Does 
the Senator contend that the Senate of the 
United States can agree to a bill passed by the 
| House or can pass a bill themselves without a 
| quorum, the yeas and nays being called? 

Mr. POOL. No, sir, 1 said no such thing. 
I said the reverse. 

Mr. LOGAN. LI understood you to ask the 
question whether many bills were not passed 
by a minority vote. 


the whole Senate. 

Mr. LOGAN. But not without a majority 
of a quorum ? 

Mr. POOL. Certainly there must be a quo- 

rut; but most of the bills that pass this body 

| are passed by a minority of the whole Senate. 
|| It is not an inflexible rule in this country that 
| the majority sball rule. The majority may in 
| various waysgive up its right to rule and throw 
_ into the hands of the minority the actual rule 
| in the country. And so, sir, the Legislature 
| of North Carolina did in this case. ‘The ma- 
| jority might have elected a Senator, but by 
| throwing their votes for an ineligible candidate 
| and bringing in the rule which applies to viva 
voce elections, they by such folly gave up to the 
minority the right to rale in that particular 
instance. 
| If the minority in the Legislature of North 
| Carolina should seat a member here under the 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
j 


| decision of the Senate in this case, it would be | 


no great departure from what we see as prac- 
|, ticed under our institutions all over the coun- 
| try. We have in North Carolina whatis known 
| as the plurality rule in all our popular elections ; 
| and what isthat rule? Itis thatif the majority 
|| do not concentrate their votes the minority 
shall take the office. It is as old as the State 
} that minorities with us elect candidates to 
| office unless the majority choose to concen- 
| trate their vote. If the majority in our popu: 
|| lar elections scatter, the minority elects. It 
| is nothing new in North Caroliva that the per- 
| son voted for by a minority takes the ottice 
| over the will of the majority. 
| Why, sir, in the very Legislature that at- 
tempted this election there sat members who 
held their seats in the body under a minority 
vote. In the very county in which Mr, Abbott 





Mr. LOGAN. Allow me to ask the Sen- | 


may govern. It is not the minority that || 


Mr. POOL. I said less than a majority of | 


| 
| 


| 





| votes. I cannot see how that membe 
_ least, could feel greatly outraged or con 
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tion, a member was sent to the Legislaty 
and held his seat under a minority vote F 
majority in that county having scattered 


» the 
their 
r, a 


a . ° $ : gid - 
the spirit of our institutions Outraged jf cE 
se 


should happen to see a minorit 
hould — Y candidat 
sitting in the United States Senate, - 
It is the rule in England and in this ey. 
try that a majority having in their hands the 


| power to elect their candidate may throw that 


power away by voting for a person whom ¢} ey 
know to be ineligible. In order to defeat oy 
ap attempt to prevent an election, the Minor 
ity candidate is declared elected and becom: 
vested with the right to the office. ; 

If that be the rule it settles the case befor 
us. In the Legislature of North Caroling 
the majority having the right to elect a Sey, 
tor, by failing to exercise that right in enn: 
formity to the Constitution and laws of the 
country, gave to the minority the power and 
the right to make the election. Such a rey); 


Such 


| is nothing novel in the practice of our Gov. 


ernment, and does no violence to the spirit 
of our institutions. 

Mr. President, it was the duty of the Levis. 
lature to elect. The Constitution which they 
had sworn to support, and the laws made in 
pursuance thereof, required them to make ay 
election. It was not their privilege, but it was 
a legal obligation, which they individually 
assuined by accepting their seats in that Legis. 
lature. They had therefore no right to pre- 
vent an election, either by objecting to all the 
candidates offered or by voting for a person 
known to them to be ineligible. ‘The only way 
in which they could oppose, legally, the views 
of the orderly portion of the body voting 
for an eligible candidate, was to vote for some 
other eligible candidate. Insubordination to 
the laws of the country, and to the require- 
ments of duty in voting at elections for import: 
ant officers necessary to the existence of a 
republican government, is revolutionary and 
mischievous, and a iaw which defeats. such 
purpose is wise and salutary, and ought to be 
enforced with the utmost stringency. 

Should the Senate of the United States re- 
fuse to seat Mr. Abbott under these circum: 
stances, what is established? Is it that a 
majority in any State Legislature may, under 
the forms of law, defeat the election of Sen- 
ators by voting for persons under age or other- 
wise ineligible, and then go straight on with 
the ordinary business of the session in direct 
violation of the act of Congress, which requires 
them to meet at twelve o’clock meridian ol 
each succeeding day during the session of the 
Legislature, and take at least one vote until 4 
Senator shall be elected? Is it wise to ests): 
lish a rule authorizing such license with tle 
laws of the country? a 

Majorities in this country are entitled to 
rule, but to rule under aud in subordination '0 
the law. When they undertake to disregard 
the established laws of the land, majorities 
should be held as strictly amenable to the col: 
sequences as minorities or even private 1h 
viduals. When majorities undertake to throw 
off the restraints of law, they become the most 
dangerous enemies of public liberty, the mc 
intolerable of all tyrants. In such cases (ve 
only safety to liberty is in some power. either 
moral or physical, by which the lawful cout 
sels of the minority may he made tw pre 
vail. é 

Mr. President, I have spoken upon this 
question to an extent perhaps entirely v0ve 
cessary after the full diseussion which has been 
had, but I have felt that [ could not suffer the 
question to be taken without expressing - 
views upon it. It is the desire of the peop" 
of North Carolina that the law and the Cou 
stitution be carried out in this as in all otber 
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ees, gud Whatever may be the result they times to have this case decided upon its merits || official return shows that the whole vote was 
Ii be content. without any reference to legal technicalities, || cast for the two candidates, therefore it is 
“7 might say here, perhaps properly, that | I so proposed before there was any testimony | 


| Sa impossible that the oflicial return can be cor- 
there is # large portion of our people who || taken; | so proposed in my brief. And I now || rect. 

ould feel that such a result, if the Senate say to this House that I would scorn to have That return being proved incorrect, it sets 
-yould seat Mr. Abbott, would bea fitting and || this seat unless | received a majority of the || aside the presumption of law in favor of the eor- 
merited rebuke to the Legislature which under- || legal votes cast by the voters of that district || rectness of the official return, The presump- 
took to make this election. They feel that the || at that election fur member of Congress. I || tion of law is that the official vote as certified 
pgisiature Was elected under such circum: |) ask ho support on any other ground than the || is correct; but it isa presumption capable of 
signces and by such agencies that it was not | merits of my case. being set aside by proot, and such proof is pre- 
wally the Legislature of the people of the | i am compelled to pass over some minor || sented in this case. 

State. Members were allowed seats in the body | points to which | would be pleased to call the 


The question then comes up if the official 
who were notoriously and confessedly under | attention of the House, and at once dome to || count was not correct, what was the correct 


the disability imposed by the fourteenth || the errors which are charged. In the first place |} count? Now, sir, we havea recount. Within 
amendment. They attempted to subvert the | I call the attention of members to the vote as || three weeks after the election, Samuel Pitts, a 
constitution of the State in @ manner contrary || cast at the Green township poll in Wayne || Kepublican inspector, and the friend of the 
to the provisions of the instrument, and alto- || county. 1 charge that at that poll the official || contestee, made a recount of these ballots by 
cether revolutionary. They manifested aspirit || count was erroneous by 5 votes against me. || himself alone; and after that reeount of the 
of general lawlessness and disregard of con- || And I will produce the testimony upon which || ballots for Congressmen he reported that there 
tiutional obligations. Should their conduct || that charged is based. In the first place the || was a mistake of 5 votes in the official count 
in the election of Senator result in seating the || official and certified vote at that poll cannot || against contestant, and he has testified that that 
candidate of the orderly minority of that body, || possibly be true. Now, as to the proof of that || report made by him was correct. 
the rebuke would hardly be regretted by the || statement. The total vote cast at that poll, as Samuel Pitts, the inspector, who made the 
better portion of the people of the State. I || proven by all the witnesses who testified on || first recount all alone, and who was a Repub- 
donot mean this for the purpose of influencing || the subject, and uncontradicted by any one, is || lican and supporter of the contestee, testities : 
the Senate, or of producing any effect whatever || 229, the official and certified return of the * The whole vote cast was 229, and there was counted 
upon Senators, but only to give expression to || aggregate vote for Congressman is 229, when || and certified for Jeremiah M, Wilson 159, and there 
what 1 believe to be the common sentimentof || it is in proof by two or three wiinesses that va and certified for David 8. Gooding 70 
the people of North Carolina, || three of the voters who voted at that poll did H@uenicnl State if at any time afterward you ex- 
I think, Mr. President, that in view of lhe || not vote at all for member of Congress. Tien || amined all of said tickets one at a time for the 
whole law it is a case in which the minority || if these witnesses testify truthfully (and they || P4tPose of ascertaining whether there had been any 


; : : f ye mistake in the official count an tific 
has legally elected a candidate by the miscon- || are not contradicted by any one,) it is infpos- || east at thatpoll for Spouunainitatedamnael 
duct and insubordination of the majority; that || sible that the oflicial and certified vote can be || if 80, when and what was the result of said recounting 


the right of that candidate to his seat in this || correct. by you as to the vote for Congress; and who, if any 


: . : . ersOD, WAS present at the time, and to wh ; 
body is a vested right; that Mr. Abbott is |} Now, sir, this error was not only apparent f ; arneis yae ng 


: ; po , : " first communicated the result of your said recount. 
legally entitled to his seat. The Senate is to || afterwards, but at the very time when the offi- Answer. Yes, I did ; some two or three weeks 
judge and pass upon this as an individual 


cial count was being inade the attention of after the election. I eannot state the number of 
case. However decided, it will be no prece- 








; votes for each Congressman; I did not charge my 
: ) Wi ‘ the board was called to the fact that there were || memory with it. I knew then, and so senand ~4 
dent for the future, because it isa subject over || two ballots containing the names of both candi Thompson Smith; and a day or two after that I 
which Congress has entire control. We may | dates; and of course these were not counted stated this fact to Jesse Cate and Isaac King. There 

5 . . x - : : : was no one present when J counted the tickets. I 
pass a law for the future as we think it should || for either. On one other ballot the name of || I believe the count I made was 155 votes for Jere- 
be. The Senate must consider this case under | the contestee was erased and no other inserted. mish M. Wilson, and I think Gooding was 71 votes; 
the law asitis. Whatis the right of the party? || This was not only discovered in the recount, am not positive about it. 


; ; : : ; are “Question. State whether the statement of the re- 
What should a judge in passing upon private || but at the time when the official count Was || count made by you, firat to Thompson Smith and 
right decide in such a case before him? |made. The proof in this case is uncontra- || afterward to Jesse Cate and Isaac Y. King, was a cor- 





rect and trathful statement, and whether it did not 
make a change of 5 votes in the result of the offi- 
cial vote for Congressman at that poll? 





dicted. Let me read from the testimony. 
Isaac Y. King, a judge of the election, testi- 
“Answer. Yes, according to the way I understood 


fies : 
the count. It made achange in the result in the 


an . | “* Question. State whether or not, duringsaid count- |} fret ; : 5 mm one { 
SPEECH OF HON D. 8S GOODING, | ing out of the tickets at said poll, you discovered any ret and lest count of 5 votes. Testimony, page 23. 


Klection Contest—Gooding vs. Wilson. 








; |! ticket or tickets with both the names of Jeremiah Again, in answer to forty-eighth quesiion, 
OF INDIANA, Mi. eines = David 8. Gooding printed therew, (page 27,) Pitts says: 
. , dildea | baat Wheat ttteaich oo or ry |, and unerased for Congress, and it so, how many ‘ “ : ‘ 
Ix tur House or Rerresextati ES, | “‘Answer, 1 did discover two tickets with the Ki [ think I stated (on 24 November, to Smith and 
April 22, 1872 | names of Jeremiah M. Wilson and David S. Good- || King) that Jeremiah M. Wilson bad received 155 
; s | ing, both on each ticket, unseratched. votes, and David 5. Gooding 71 votes for Congress. 
The House having under consideration the report | : rf os State if you Supenpenenatnde a As to the second recount made by Pitts, 
of the Committee of Elections on the contested- || two tickets were announced by the inspector for ; 
slantion anne of Geeding @ Wilson aaa a. fourth || cither of the candidates for Congress, and if so, for Lewis D, Stubbs, attorney for contestee, and 
yt i lh ’ , || which, or whether you remember. A. Lomax Study, the notary public before 


sp ** Answer, They were not announced for either.” || ~},9m contestee took his deposition, Pitts testi- 
= GOODING (the contestant) said : || Thompson Smith, « clerk of election, testi- || fies: 

Mr. Speaker: I rise now for the purpose | fies; Question. State if at another time afterward. at 
of asserting before this House the rights of your residence, in the presence of Lewis D. Stubbs 
the people of the fourth congressional district one 0p aia Ces 00 sgain carefully excetiney 
a _ Sane .. _ ae 0 for Cuaertes, and arrived at the same result as on 

? ormed with regard to the facts m this || Goipic ro esmab. or any tickets hieh the || Your first recount? : : 
case than others who have addressed the || name of Jeremiah M. Wilson was scratched, and || ,,. Atewer. Yes: I examined the tickets and called 
Honse having been a party tothe ease. And || wether at aid timc hecxamined tno pocosk to || pe names, and jez, Mept tally: thy had aly 

say 5 | see who voted said tickets, ; c ; 
herd you, Mr. Speaker, and to the House, “Answer. When Jesse Cate found the double tick- ee eae LAR rent tally; they did oot 
‘hat 1 bave not one particle of doubt of my || ets with the name of Jeremiah M. Wilson and David thelr count agreed ‘with as dtey recodot’’—- Piet oh 
election to represent that district in this Con- | 6. Gooding printed thereon, bot names unscratched, aad “ — ~ a “4 11 , 
rrese. : . || he said he had a curiosity in knowing who voted || anuary 11, 1871, the thi and last 
es I know it as well as such a fact can be said tickets, and got the pell-books and turned to || On . y d — Pitt Ki Smith, and 

nown, And I believe that the honorable | the numbers corresponding to the names on the tick- || T°COUNL Was Made by Fitts, King, omith, 
gettleman who is the contestee in this case || ets, and reported the names of the persons who voted || Scott. Of this recount Pitts testifies: 

knows it as well as Edo. 1 propose, if the 

House will give me its attention for the brief 


| them, and when he came toa Republican ticket with “6 ; : “ 
| the name of Jeremiah M. Wilson scratched off, and | Pa eiartions Siate if gn io dow 2 wy, onee Y. Hing. 

. ; — the name of David S. Gooding inserted, he said be || counted the tickets produced by you to-day before 

dre of time that I have the privilege of || wapentosaee —_ Rope Diener ae See | the notary public and introduced in evidence by 
4 i || and chicken-hearted, and r o the -book || - ; t 
o oy 2pm it, to endeavor to show, not ouly | forthe number corresponding with the number on contestant,so far as the same relates to Congress- 
_ was elected, but that my competitor 

hows that | was elected, and that he was not 
elected. 
_ | regret very much that I am so restricted 


| 
| 
| , oe wa + 
|| the ticket to ascertain the name, and then reported || ‘P&P: aoe Wiltod mad hoor nea foe David & 
| 
iy | tee | m 80. | 
me in presenting the facts in this case to 


** Question. State what remarks, if any, were made 
by Jesse Cate, one of the judges of the election, in 
the presence and hearing of the board, and while 
engaged in counting out the ballots, about apy tickets 


s Jeremiah M. Wilson, and how many for David 8. 
the same. 
this House. I shall be compelled, in view of 


: . || Gooding for Congress. : 
Jesse Cate was the Republican judge at this || |“ Answer. Wedid; 155for Jeremiah M. Wilson, 71 
the shortness of the time, to abbreviate my re- 
marks, and especially to omit to notice many 


| poll. | for David $, Gooding.” —Page 27. 
| Here is the proof not only by one of the || The second recount of the poll was made hy 
| judges of the election, but by a clerk of the || Samuel Pitts, Republican inspector, Lewis D, 
election, that at the time when the vote was || Stubbs, the attorney of the contestee, and by 
, | being counted it was discovered and talked || A. L. Study, notary public, before whom the 
of the minor points raised in this case. I may || about that-there were three ballots whjch could || comtestee’s depositions were takea at, Rich: 
say at this point that I bave been ready at ail || not be counted for either candidate. Yet the || mond. Those three Republicans—the friends 
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| 
of the contestee, not my friends—made that But let us gotothat question. If the ballots || ticket 512 votes, aggregatin 
recount and brought out the same result, show- || were tampered with, who tampered with them? || ticket 1,040 votes ; 14 votes | 
ing an error in the official count against me of || On the night of the election the counting of || vote cast. 
5 votes. the ballots was closed at three o'clock in the || At this poll J. J. Finney was ing ect 
There was a third recount of that poll made || morning, when there was a drizzling rain. The || Thomas N. Young and D. P. Worten Ma Or; 
by Samuel Pitts, the Republican inspector, who || inspector of the election left the ballot-box in || Schwegman and Hoffman, clerks Finer’ 


had charge of the ballots, Isaac King and || the custody of the Republican clerk, until he || Wooten, and Hoffman were Republicans and 
’ 


on the Sta, 
ess than the fal 


Thompson Smith, officers of the board, and || called for them the nextday. They remained || supporters of contestee. Young and Schw 

A. F. Scott. These men reéxamined and re- || in the custody of that Republican clerk until || man were Democrats, and supporters of st 
counted the vote before the notary, and they || three o’clock the nextday. They were left, to || testant. The counting and tallying ro 
brought out the same resuit of an error of 5 || be sure, in the bar-room, but there is where || menced about seven and a half | = 


0’clock at 


votes in the official count against me. the election was held. ‘The ballot-box was || night, and continued all night and until about 


Thus we have first a recount by the Repub- || put aside, but was all the time in the custody || eleven o’clock next day ; during the time there 
lican inspector, then a recount by three Re- || of the Republican clerk and locked, when || was no sleeping or rest except during the brief 
publicans, friends of the sitting member, aud || the inspector of the election, who himself was || time of taking refreshments. The clerks some. 
finally a recount by four men, three of whom || a Republican, called for the ballot-box the next || times differed in their tallying, and the mem. 
were my friends. These three recounts all || day at three o'clock, and although the Repub- || bers of the board became wearied and sleepy 
agree in sh®Owing that the official count was || lican clerk himself was not in the house, his || caused by continuous labor for near twenty 
incorrect, and showing the same result in each || sister, Kate Reynolds, a Republican, wasthere, || seven hours. The Democratic tickets — 
recount. and it was handed t6 him, (Pitts,) and he took || first annoanced and tallied, mostly by tens 

In addition to this testimony, I introduced || it away. From that time it was kept as safely || This is proven by the testimony of Young and 
in evidence the ballots themselves; they were || and as securely, we are told in the evidence || Schwegman and Hoffman, and contradicted 
before the committee, and are now in its cas- || of the inspector of the election, as if it had || by Wooten. All agree that lunch, or supper 
tody. If these errors did not oecur, why did || been a money-box. From the time those || was taken in the room at about one o'clock in 
not the contestee have those ballots recounted || ballots were counted out until introduced in || the morning. 





to show that they had not been recounted || evidence before the notary public no friend Young and Schwegman both testify that a: 
wert You know why he did not as well || of mine had his hands on the ballot-box or || the time of taking supper, or lunch, about one 
as upon the ballots themselves. || o’clock at night, the board was announcing 

Now, I want to read to the House what | In regard to the custody of the ballot-box || and tallying Democratic ballots, and that 10 


Addison C. Reynolds, the Republican clerk, || the following question was asked Pitts, and || Democratic ballots were left on the table up- 
testifies as to the discovery of the error: answered as follows: announced and not tallied, and that they were 


“ State how soon after the election, if it at all, you Question. State, immediately after counting out || strung afterward without being tallied. This 
became convinced that there was a mistake in the || the tickets and certifying the result, who took charge || is contradicted by Wooten and Hoffman, but 
certified return for Congress at that poll, and why, || of the ballot-box and tickets, and in whose custody they eoutradict each other so often th: f : 
and to whom, and when you communicated the || and possession the ballot-box and tickets weretaken || 7 ~. aac es omen that bat 
frame, and of what political party are you a mem- || and remained continuously and uninterruptedly little importance 18 due their testimony. 
ber? until you brought them here in answer to the sub- ||} Wooten testifies that the Republican ballots 


Here is the answer of this Republican apes. I took charge of the ballot-box, tickets, || Were first counted and tallied. In this he is 
clerk—not my friend, but the supporter of || poll-books, and tally-sheets. I put the tickets in || contradicted by Young, Schwegman, and 
the contestee: the box ee oneeine up. epee: tg geen Hoffman, notwithstanding he says he is as sure 

‘Next morning, by adding the two Congressmen’s ware tne © ae Conetatate. e-book sy dtally. || Of that fact as he is of any other one sworn 
votes together, it gave the whole vote of that poll, || roe T carried homme vith me chat night and placed || to by him. Wooten also says they b 
ana I know, thene Were Some who did net wute for sheets I carried home with me that night and placed y him. , SO Say y were abont 


Congress; for either candidate for Congress. [ tuid them in the drawer and locked them up, and called | twenty hours counting out the ballots: which 





“al : : bo t i i : 
Thompson Smith on Saturday week after the e!:c- for the ps ent dex afar tye stpetion, abou: tage || would close the counting at about three or four 
tion; 18 my impression I told Jesse Cate the same he wee Ge eet a y » when the oth Pe whet 
day. [am a Republican,” care ever Since. It was drizzling rain a little, the || p. m.; when the other witnesses testify that it 


; : reason I did not take the ballot-box home the even- || was closed about eleven o’clock a. m. Now, 
Fhompson Smith, the other clerk, gives || ing of the eleetion. I live two miles away from | let us see how. the facts proven. sustain t! 
testimony corroborating this statement, and || Where I called for the ballot-box. A. C. Reynolds Ba ge P c. -easgeeoery 
showing the discovery of the ahatiles fata was not at home, and his sister, Kate Reynolds, || theory that not only 10, but 12 Democratic 


ft He tectifi panes me the ballot-box, an Sas rt ae od ballots were not counted or tallied at the off- 
aiter. e testines: ave been 1D my possesslon. iver since 1 got them .: W ] m Rng $ cast 
‘State if, after the election, it occurred to you || have kept them as carefully as if they hid been a ciel ant. 1 po bet, aver pes i 
that a mistake had been made in counting and tal- || box of money. No one has had any control or pos- || 1.054; ° whole number for State treasurer, 








lying the ballots at said poll, and if so, when and || @ssion of them to my knowledge.” —Pages 23-24. 1,040, this beng the largest vote counted on 
why, and what steps, if any, you took to have a There is no evidence whatever in this whole || the two State tickets, and being 14 votes short 
recount of the ballots cast at said poll, and to whom 


aad when you commuhiexted your epinion that || C85° tending to show the ballot-boxes were || of the whole vote. Now, deduct 1 ballot for 
there had been an error in the count, and whether tampered with. But we are told they may || Gooding alone, and 1 for Study, for sheriff, 
there Was, Gyregount made by the officers of the _— — wore ote os eee ee Pee oan were rtp for any mee 
“Answer. It did oceur to me that there had been || 2 the Green township poll was kept in the ate on either State ticket, as is proven, an 
a mistake in the count and tally. On the 28th of || bed-room of the inspector of election, and that || then we have just 12 ballots unaccounted 
Retobor 3 cay from the returns of the nomapapers ne wife — eg eg ea a th = a oficial eount for eae ac —" 
nat 70 59 »229 which w: ; ampered with it to the injury of Judge Wil- || they be accounted for, and with what resull: 
yove,sust at tant poll, "I" koew that in. counting son, a Republican ; that not Democrats, but Milroy, Republicas candidate for ee of 
Sharesere trom pine to. Bre tikes whlch ae pat Republicans, tampered with the ballot box to || State, received 528 votes, and Ryan, _ 
October I sent word to Mr. King, one of the judges, || ‘De injury of the Republican contestee in this || crat, 512 votes by the official count. } om, 
that there was a mistake in the count. and on the || case. Those who want to believe that flimsy || add the 12 votes to Ryan’s vote, making 524, 
same day I saw Mr. Reynolds, the other clork, and || pretense may do it, I do not believe a word || and then add the 2 votes for Gooding and 
after informing him of the conclusion I had come |; of it, nor does contestev. Study alone, making 526; then add the 525 
Now; then, what is the evidence? I chal- || and the 626, and you have the total vote of 

lenge any member of the House to produce || 1054. There was no erasiug or scratching 





to about it, he said that he had discovered the sume 
mistake I bad on the morning after the election, 
but had not communicated it to any person; and 
pe mid that Pu arn rm et King apd ieee trom that evidence one single particle of tes- || done on the candidates for treasurer of State, 
and have a recount of the votes.” ’ || timony tending to show those ballots were except as to the 2 votes for Gooding and 
But on that point I have not time to dwell. tampered with by any of my friends, for they || Study, andno other. This furnishes & ree 
There is'one point, howéver, to which I wish || had no power or opportunity so to do, nor is || sonable account for the 14 missing votes !0 
there any testimony tending in the least to || the official count. How otherwise can they 
prove that any of the ballot-boxes or ballots || be accounted for? Ndw, | believe the errcr 
at any of the polls were tampered with to the || in the official count as to 10of the 12 Demo 
injury of contestee. eratic ballots occurred aé is testified by Young 


to call the atténfion of the House, and that 
is this: I introduced the testiwony of the in- 

Now let us consider the south poll at Rich- || and Schwegman ; but it is not so important (0 

mond. i 


spector of the board in evidence; that of the 

Democratic judge and of the Democratic and 

Republican clerks of that board. I subpenaed 

the other officer of the board, Jesse Cate, Re- know how it occurred as it is to know that 19 
publican judge, who, when his name was called, 
was absent, and did not respond. The con- 
testee introduced no Witness to that point. 
He introdticed fio proof. He rebutted nothing. 
He attempted to rebut nothing. He presumed 
upon the suspicion that the’ballots might have 
been tampered with, and that without the least 
testimony or circumstance tending to such a 
tonelasion. 


SOUTH POLL. 


The south poll, at Richmond, Wayne town- 
ship, Wayne county, is next in order. At this 
poll 1,054 ballots were cast, of which contestee 
and myself were each certified to have re- 
ceived 516 votes, making only 1,082 in all for 
Congressman ; falling 22 votes short of the full 
vote cast. The Republican’ State ticket re- 
ceived 528 votes, and the Demooératic State 


some way or other it did occur. 
On this point Young testified : 


“In making the dflicial sount we commenced e 
the Democratic tiekets, and counted them ST ot- 
a short time, the tickets being taken from the awd 
box by the inspector, he making the announce 1 
to the elerks and handing the ticket to me for a : 
tion, and I banded it over to D. P. Wooten, Wh 
Grane the same. Jie going, on a = did count 

oft time, it was s a 
whieh method we adopted. A part of the 


a 
EO eed 
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Ho. or Raps. 


tickets were taken from the ballot-box by the |, and L. D. Stubbs, Republicans, and support- || he did not make. He could also have pro- 


time art of the time by myself. Ten || erg of contestee, and by Young and Scott cured the j 
inspector “— ont of the hallat-box. assorted, | , y g ott, ballots ofthe south poll, all of which 
tickets WS 


Kets rtained to be stright tickets, allalike. Dur- | Democrats. 3 he desired so much, and so deeply regrets that 
and avceime [ took tickets from the ballot-boxand || By this recount made by three Republican || he did not get. The majority report is in error 
Oe eel, [ passed them tea ak 6 Hinete Se maneet. friends of contestee, and one of them the in- || as to the recounts differing with each other, 
of, who alter vad the clerks made to each candidate || Spector of the board and another of them his |] except that Young and Scott at the first re- 
to the clerks, ¢ 


ame was on the ticket two tallies of five || attorney in taking the deposition, and the || count differed with each other one vote. I 
aah on each tally-sheet. This process was | 
yotes 


third a witness for him in this ease, and by || put ro great stress on the informal count or 
i aight orunscratched Dem- || y 1 eee weene . i 
continued until ail the etree counted. We next || Young and Scott, Democratic friends of mine, || the first recount; but on the recount made, 
geratic or I 


ted the scratched Democratic tickets; we made on purpose and with a full knowledge || though not under oath, still very carefully and 
counted part of them by woe soe —_ them || of its importance, it was agreed by all that purposely, with a full knowledge of its im- 
singly ; we Bot ent ee counted the || there was error in the official count, and that portance, by Finny and others, and subse- 
CO nen kets in the same way, (page 58.) To || instead of 516 votes for me, the true vote for quently sworn to by Young and Scott. The 
ape of my recollection, supper was brought in || me was 528 votes, and instead of 516 votes for || correctness of that recount is not only proven, 
* . o'clock in the morning; it might have : ss Bee Pe Te . : : 7 ; ) Si 

avout ontie before or a little later. To the best of || Contestee, it was in fact 517 votes ; thus in- |} but is true, otherwise Finney, Stubbs, and 
vewrecollection, we were still counting the Demo- || creasing my vote above the official count 12 |} Jones would have been sworn and the ballots 
cratic tickets. The supper was en anaes votes, and contestee’s vote 1. The testimony’|} put in evidence. The recount sustains the 
of the room, behind the table wpon aoe an dae || of Young and Scott is uncontradicted or ex- theory before stated. 

wre ead, we agreed to leave our tally- || plained, though taken in the same city, and in But to all this it is answered, true the recount 
tyeets and ballots just as they were, ten tickets || the presence of contestee, Kinney, Jones, and || may have been correct, but the ballots may 
lying on the table undisposed of. Wethen went to | 


 pper, aud on our return to recommence our count | Stubbs. have been tampered with after the election, 
question arose as to whether the ten tickets lying It this recount was not correctly and prop- || and before the recount. It will be remembered 
on the table undisposed of had been tallied or not. || erly made, and the result correctly stated, || that every ballot was numbered corresponding 
The question was sprung by John G, Schwegman, eile tht ion tela : . di . J . | , 
he aitpe clerks, as to Whether they had or had not || Contestee had it in his power to contradict it || to the number opposite the name of the voter 
buen tallied; upon which George Hoffman, the || by the testimony of Finney, Jones, and Stubbs, || on the poll-book. Unless the ballots were 
other clerk, one ny ne ee Sane 4 a * all of whom participated in the recount and |} substituted how could they be so changed as 
othe ‘ peen ¢ ; as . ’ . . ‘ . ‘ . 
oie I. aces then said they hadbeen, || agreed to its correctness. Why did he not || to increase our votes—mine 12, his 1? It is 
ot pos . ved! py : ; . ° 
D_P. Wooten was referred to, and he said they had || put them on the stand and take their testi- || easy to see how our votes could be reduced by 
been. The same ten tickets were then strung with- | mony? He was not ignorant of what they || erasures, but notincreased. If any ballot had 
out being tallied after we came from supper. ‘The kne I ‘t. for W : athiians I Saabs d the f sould | b 
‘stion of dispute was whether these ten tickets |; Kew about it, for \Vooten testifies: yeen substituted the fact could be proven by 
ques - 


had been tallied before we went to supper. I think “ Question, State what conversation you have had || the officer numbering it, and by the voter cast- 
we were then counting by tens.”— Testimony, page 57. || with Jeremiah M. Wilson with regard to the con- 





Vition of enid ballot ing it. No such proof was made or attempted. 
s io on of said ballots. mm j j 
Schwegman, a clerk of the board, testifies: | ‘Answer. T have had none. I'he ballot-box was delivered by the inspect- 
“Question. State at about what time supper was || . “ Question. Do you wish to be understood as say- |} or, Finney, to the township trustee, I arry, who 
brought in the room for the board. , ing thas yon bare not hag oo nk with fare: is by virtue of his office inspector of elec- 
rr . ‘ * 2 as - Th ‘ ava. s50n, vy Cc Ao) até e ( f e ° . ‘ 
Answer. As near as I can remember, it was be- || Mish © td tea : he taki fy tions in his township, but where there are two 
en twelve and one at night. | facts you would testify to on the taking of your : ’ : a 
wer Queetion State whether or not the board was || deposition, or at least the main facts? 4 polls in the same township, he cannot officiate 
engaged in counting Democratic tickets by tens at Answer, I had no interview with Mr. Wilson; |! at both asinspector. Parry put the ballot-box 
the arrival of the supper, and whether ten Demo- || I have never met him but once. The only thing 


ratic tickets were left on the table ready for an- || that oceurred was, Major Finney about two months || 1 his oflice where he kept the ballot-box of 
spanoometit at the time the board commenced eat- || #80 notified me that Judge Wilson wished to see me || the north poll of that township. Both boxes 
ing their supper, and whether or not, immediately || in L. D. Stubbs’s office; I came up and met Mr. || and ballots remained in the room occupied by 
after supper, on resuming the count or announce- || Wilson; he asked me a few questions in reference 7 


ment of the votes, a question arose with the board || to a misunderstanding of the count at the south him as an office until the inspector, inney, 

whethersaid ten Democratic tickets left on the table || Poll; I answered him as nearly correct as I could. called and got bis ballot-box and ballots before 

as aforesaid had been announced and tallied before @uestion. State whether that interview was on || the taking of the depositions. 

taking supper. || the day before contestant was to take depositions There is no testimony tendiue in the elicbtest 
* Answer. They were counting by tens when sup- || before Jebiel Railsback, that being the 4th of Jan- As ef y g ghtes 

perarrived. There were ten Democratic tickets left || U4TY,. to show that the ballot-box or ballots had been 


on the table ready for announcement at the time the et Grantee ie, Ban ah loons smenth before that. tampered with before the recount by Finney 
i i : stion, State wi sre pres f 2 D. 

board commenced eating their suppers. There was || ,, Judge Wilson, Lewis D. Stubbs, Kd, || and others; but on the contrary, that about 

a question arose as to whether said tickets had been || Answer. Judge Wilson, 4ewis UV. Stubbs, id. : : . 

announced and tallied before taking supper, imme- |, Jones, J. J. Finney, and myself. four o’clock p. m. on the day after the election, 


diately on resuming the announcement after supper. From this testimony it appears that contes- || soon after the counting out was finished, the 





ee eich wow Demo- || tee, Finney, Jones, Stubbs, and Wooten were || inspector delivered the box and ballots to the 
atic sKets , é sr Sup Pe | . ° : 
pany Sesser They were not. x | holding a caucus over the facts of that poll. || trustee, and that he kept the same with the 


“Question. State, if you can remember, who it was || Finney was the inspector, an assistant Gov- || other ballot-box in his office, known as the 
raised the question and expressed the opinion that 


a ee eee ee ane ernment assessor, and supporter of contestee, || Morrison library building, where Young and 
tt, a. | and had the ballots in his possession at the Scott first recounted the ballots in the presence 
“Answer, | did. time. Lewis D. Stubbs was contestee’s law- || of Parry the trustee, and where Finney, Stubbs, 
“Question, State whether ornot, tothe best of your || yer in taking the depositions, and E. A. Jones || and Jones, friends of contestee, with Young 
knowledge and belief, said ten Democratic tickets eg Par: : ni . 
were strung without having been tallied at all? _his friend, whose deposition was taken, but || and Scott, recounted them. No friend of mine 
“Answer, I do not believe they were tallied at || not a word about the recount. Why all this || is shown to have even seen the ballots after the 
all."— Testimony, pages 76—77, omission to contradict, rebut, or explain the || official count until the recount by Young and 
But let us now proceed to an examination || the testimony of Young and Scott, so dam- |} Scott in the presence of the trustee, and none 
of the testimony in regard to the recounts of || aging to his right to the seat? Their (Young || other until after the recount by Finney. The 
the ballots at this poll, and see whether this || and Scott) depositions were taken before con- || high character of Youngand Scott for honesty, 
theory is further supported and maintained by || testee commenced taking depositions at Rich- || integrity, and morality is proven by the trustee 
the condition of the ballots when carefully and | mond. He had full knowledge of their testi- || and is not disputed by any. Both Young and 
purposely recounted by the best of men of both || mony, being personally present when it was || Scott unequivocally testify that none of the 
parties, who were not wearied out, exhausted, || taken. What excuse can he give? How does || ballots were substituted, altered, or changed 
and sleepy from nearly twenty-seven hours || he expect you to find against this testimony, || bythem. It was two months after the recounts 
uoremitting labor and anxiety without sleep. || when he made no attempt to refute it by other || that the tally-papers came up missing, and after 
Within about three weeks after the election || testimony in his power, if such existed? The || the contest, and when I was taking depositions, 
Mr. Young, one of the judges, in company || only excuse he bas made, so far as I know, is The ballot-box and ballots were at all times 
with Andrew F. Scott, both proven to be | that on the afternoon of the last day of taking || in the custody and under the control of the 
of the first respectability, called on William || depositions I kept one of his witnesses on the || proper custodians, all of whom were the friends 
Parry, Republican trustee, at. his office, and || stand too long, to wit, the policeman, Wooten. || of contestee. I submit that it is hardly to be 
in bis presence recounted the Democratic bal- By an examination of the notices of contest || supposed they tampered with the ballots to his 
ots on Congressman, and discovered a mis- || and of the answer, the propriety of the thor- || injury. The legal and fair conclusion is that 
take of 12 votes against me in the official || ough sifting of Wooten will be apparent, and || the official count was incorrect, and that the 
count, They both testify that the ballots were | if you will go back to the testimony of Samuel || recount by Finney and others was the correct 
left by them as they found them. What they | Pitts, Isaac Y. King, Thompson Smith, and || count of the vote on Congressman, increasing 
id was done in the presence and view and || others, you will see who killed time by many || my vote above the official coupt 12 votes and 
with the permission of Parry, Republican trus- | questions. If, however, contestee’s time expired || contestee’s 1-vote. The cont made by Fin 
tee, and proper custodian of the ballots. This |) before he could take the testimony of Finney, || ney and others was made in daylight, and 
recount was made on Saturday, October 29. || Stubbs, and Jones in regard to the south poll, || carefullyand purposely made on Congressman 
On the next Monday, October 81, 1870, another || and that of Jesse Cate at the Green township || alone, for the purpose of settling the disputed 
recount of the same ballots was made by Fin- | poll,this House would not certainly have refused || question whetber there bad been an error in 
bey, the inspector at that poll, K. A. Jones, || to extend the time on his application ; but.this |] the official count. In the official count the 
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clerks testify to having frequently erred in 
tallying, but no errors were made in tallying 
the recount by Iinney and others. 

In regard to the recount made on Monday 
by Finney and others, and being the one on 
which I rely, Young, one of the judges at the 
south poll, testifies : 


“Question, State at what time afterward another 
recount was had by you, Andrew F. Scott, J.J. Fin- 
ney, and Kd. A. Jones,and where, if such there was, 

‘Anawer. Another recount was made on the fol- 
lowing Monday by J. J. Finney, A. F. Scott, E. A. 
Jones, aud myself, at Wiiliam Parry’s otlice in the 
Morrison library building. 

“Question, State at what time in the day you four 
persons met at said building to make said recount, 
who got the key, opened the door to the room, and 
who got the tickets and brought them to the table 
for secounting, and who examined all of said tickets 
and announced the vote, and who tallied the same 
and what was the result of the said recount last 
aioresaid as to Congress. How many votes were 
counted for Jeremiah M. Wilson for Congress, and 
how many for David 8S. Gooding for Congress, and 
state whether all of said four then and there agreed 
on the correctness of said recount last aforesaid ? 

** Anawer. 
o'clock p.m. KE. A. Jones had the key and opened 
the door. Lam not positive, but think E. A. Jones 
got the tickets and brought them to the table for 
recounting; J. J. Finney and Andrew F. Scott ex- 
amined allof said tickets; J. J. Finney announced 
the vote; KB. A. Jones tallied part of the time and 
Lewis D. Stubbs part. and I myself tallied all the 
way through. There were 517 votes counted on that 
occasion for Jeremiah M. Wilson for Congress, and 
628 votes counted for David S. Gooding. I heard no 
objections; there was no dissenting to the count or 
result that I heard of. IL believe the recount was 
correct, and to the best of my knowledge and belief 
that there was an error in the vflicial count.’’—Pages 
bY and 60, 


Andrew F. Scott also testifies : 


“Immediately after the recount by Young and 
myself, on Saturday, we went to Mr. Finney’s office, 
the inspector of said poll,told him that there were 
some suspicions that there was an error in the official 


| not tell the truth? 


I think it was between one and two | 


The Tariff—Mr. Garrett. 


You know why he does 
not do it, and I know. 
sufficient, why did he not ask an extension of 
time to procure such important and material 
testimony? 

But, sir, it is said that these ballots might 
have been tampered with. Underthe laws of 
Indiana every ballot is numbered with the 
number corresponding to the number opposite 
the name of the voter on the poll-book. You 
can always tell how every one voted. 
if any of the ballots have been changed, it is 
easy to bring up the inspector and let him say, 
‘*The figures on these ballots are not my 
figures.’’ Where was Finney, the Govern- 
ment inspector, a Republican, and a supporter 
of the contestee? He was there at the taking 
of testimony. Why did contestee not prove 
these charges? Why did he not prove them 
by the voters? The contestee’s vote is also in- 
creasedone. Now, do you suppose my friends 
have been tampering with the ballots to in- 
crease the contestee’s vote one? Would they 
have increased his vote at all by tampering 
with the baliots? Moreover, they could not 
have increased my vote without altering the 


| numbers upon the ballots, which could bave 


been immediately detected by the difference 
in hand-writing. It is impossible that there 
was any tampering with the ballots, and it 


|| is the merest sham to talk about their being 


count of that poll, asked him whether he could as- | 


sist in making a recount; he appointed Monday at 
one o'clock, and said he would get some other good 
Republican to assistut ourrequest. On the Monday 


following, about one o’clock, | went to said trustee’s || 


ollice; lound Mr, Stubbs waiting on the outside; 
and J.J. Finney. Mr. Jones had procured the key 
of the ofliee of Mr. Parry, and thereupon we all 
wentinto the ofice, On looking round for the key 
of the ballot-box, Mr. Finney found it in the siwnall 
drawer of the desk, and opened the ballot-box, took 
ont the Democratic string of tickets, laid them on 
the long table of the office. J.J. Finney and wyseif 
examined the tickets. Lexamwined them first and 
announced them, and passed them to J.J. Finney, 
and | think he announced them, and L know he ex- 
uipined them, and proceeded in that way until we 
Jooked over all the tickets on said string. We both 
ent on the same side of the table. Mr. Young and 
Mr. Jones taliied said Democratic votes for Con- 
ress. The result was 528 votes for Gooding. On 
counting the tickets on the Republican string of 
tickets, J. J. Finney and myself reversed positions, 


|| identity of the ballots. 
|| the identity of the ballots? 


tampered with. They were in the custody of 


|| Republican officers, supporters of the con- | 


testee. He knows that. But! have not time 


to dwell longer upon these points. 


The gentleman says that we must prove the 
How can we prove 
How can any man 
swear to them other than that he found them 
in the ballot-box? The presumption of law is 
that they are the identical ballots, and that 
they have been safely kept; that the Republican 


: | officers y ne their dut nd I will not 
soon after Mr. Youngappeared, and then E. A. Jones || officers have done th “> = . 


|| presume to make charge against them in that 


| votes cast for contestee. 


he examined said tickets, called them off, and would | 


slip them along the string to me; | examined the 
same, and proceeded in that manner until all of said 
tickets were examined and announced. Thomas N. 
Young and Lewis D. Stubbs tallied said votes. The 
result was 517 votes for Joremiah M. Wilson for Con- 
gress, 


“Question, State whether or not all of said per- 


rons engaged in said recount on Monday, as afore- | 


enid, concurred in the correctness of the result ar- 
rived at as aforesaid; and if not, who if any, ex- 
pressed dissent therefrom at thetime of said reeount, 

“‘Anewer. I think they all agreed that it was a 
ecorreet recount. I heard no one dissenting there- 
from, 

“Question, State whether or not you have any 
doubt of the entire correctness of said recount last 
aforesnid as to the number of votes for contestant 
and contestee respectively. 

“Anewer. L have no deuabt of the entire correct- 
ness of said recount.'’—Page 69, 


The testimony is wholly 
Contestee made no attempt to contradict this 
testimony by either Finney, Stubbs, or Jones, 
though each and all of them were present at 


uncontradicted, | 


the taking of depositions by him; and yet he | 


comes up here with the miserable pretext that 
the ballots might have been tampered with. 
Might have been! Why does he not bring 
some proof? Why dves he not show it? Why 
does he not introduce witmesses? Why does 
he not put Stubbs aponthe stand? Why does 
he not put Jones upon the stand? Why does 
he not put- Finney, his inspector, on the witness 
stand to contradict my witnesses, if they did 


\ 


regard. 
NOBLE TOWNSHIP POLL, RUSH COUNTY. 
The error of 2 votes against me in the count 


'| and certified result at the Noble township 


poll is apparent on the face of the tally-sheet, 
and is proven to have been discovered first by 
the Republican township trustee, who was the 
inspector of the election. 
Jesse W. Robinson, page 174.) 

This is really an error in summing up the 
The number of tallies 
is right, but the summing up is wrong, and it 
was certified as summed up and not as actually 
tallied, as is evident from the tally-sheet. 


Contestee makes no attempt to disprove this || 


error or to rebut this testimony, as in the cases 
at Green township and south poll at Richmond, 
for want of time, I suppose. 

‘Question. State whether the trustee, who called 


your attention to the mistake you clerks had imade | 


in counting 3 votes as 5 on the tally-sheet, thereby 
increasing Jeremiah M. Wilson’s vote 2 more votes 
than he wag entitled by the ballots, was a Repub- 
lican ora Democrat, and whether the same error 
occurred on both tally-papers. 

“Answer. The trustee, Joseph 8. Cowing, who 
called my attention to this mistake, isa Kepublican. 
The same mistake occurred on both tally-papers. 

“Question. State whether or not in the official 
countfor Congressman, as declared by the board of 
canvassers, the vote of that township was counted 
and declared with the same mistake that occurs on 
the tally-paper; that is to say, whether the official 
vote aforesaid, as declared by the board of count 
canvassers, was counted as 149 votes for Jeremia 


Now, | 


|, and that he kept the same jn his 
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| SOUTH POLL—MUTILATED TALLY-suEgts 
If he had not time || 





(See testimony of | 





M. Wilson for Representative in Congress, and David | 
S. Gooding 86 votes for Representative in Congress; | 


and whether you know this fact from a personal ex- 
amination of the statement made out by said board 
of canvassers, and certified to and filed by the clerk 
of the circuit court of Rush county. 

**Anewer. Yes, sir.’’ 

Inasmuch as my time is limited to thirty 
minutes for this discussion, I am reluctantly 
compelled to omit any notice of the error 
in the count at Centre township, Hancock 
county, and also of the illegal votes alleged 
on either side. 


| that the tally-sheets were at the time 


inspector of elections to safely and ge 


tion, and I| will not presume that these 
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Parry testifies that the ballot box of the 


south poll was delivered to him by J.J. Finney 


Office unti 
thers, and 


: f 
recount unmutilated. (See pages 34 asa $5. 


It is nothing unusual for ballots to be torr 
loose from the string by handling, in stringing 
and putting a large number into the ballot-box 
Two or three ballots having become loose from 
the string is certainly no proof that the ballots 
had been changed. 

The law presumes that every officer does hjx 
duty, and by law it is made the duty of the 


after the recount by Finney and < 


curely 
> elec: 


: _ Ke- 
publican officers have failed to do their duty, 


keep the ballots for six months after th, 


| It will not be lost sight of that at each and |! 


of the three polls in controversy, the inspector 
and a majority of the election board were 
| Republicans and supporters of contestee, and 
that at no time alter the election and until 
the errors were discovered had any friend of 
mine access to the ballot-boxes or ballots. 

My time will not permit further remarks, 
That I have proven the alleged errors against 
me at the three different polls, 5 votes at the 
Green township poll, 11 votes at the south 
poll, and 2 votes at the Noble township poll, 
aggregating 18 votes, can scarcely be doubted. 
That 1 was fairly elected by at least 30 legal 
votes is clearly proven, but deduciing 13 votes 
therefrom in consequence of supposed defec- 
tive proof in the non-production of the ballots 
in evidence, and my majority is 17 votes, as 
reported by the minority of the committee. | 
have as best I could hastily noticed the material, 
facts in the case, without attempting any dis- 
cussion of questions of law, which have been 
so ably presented by the members composing 
the minority of the committee. I will not 
| assume that the House does not wish to know 
the facts in this case. I wiil not presume, us 
many do throughout the country, that as a 
majority of the House is against me politic: 
| ally, they will decide this case against me 
| regardless of the merits. 








The Tariff. 
SPEECH OF HON. A.B GARRETT, 


OF TENNESSEE, 


In tus Hovst or RevRESENTATIVES, 
April 27, 1872, 


| On the bill (H. R. No. 2322) to reduce duties on im- 
ports and to reduce internal taxes, and tor other 
purposes, 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr.’Speaker, one of the 
highest duties we, the Representatives of the 
American people, owe to our constituents, is 
to provide a just and equitable system of rev- 
enue, so thatthe expenses of the Government 
shall rest equally upon all. 

I know, sir, in a country like ours, extend: 
ing over so vast an area of territory contain: 
ing forty million people engaged in so many 
diversified industries, that this is a most difficult 
task, one requiring much learning, labor, and 
statesmanship, that order of statesmanship 
which rises above mere party or personal con- 
| siderations, and is divested of sectional pre)" 
dices’; that looks not only to the present protec 
tion, but to the fature welfare of the entire peo 
ple. It was these convictions that actuated ie 
to offer a bill in this House sometime ago “to 
repeal the tax on distilleries, distilled spints; 
and tobacco: and I have now sought the 
floor for the purpose of adducing some facts 
and figures in the way of argument in favor 
of the passage of that bill. I hold in my hand, 
sir, the report of the Commissioner of Internal 
| Revenue for the fiscal year ending June %, 
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4 1971, and a tabulated statement of the popu- | Indiana, and Illinois; the great States of the lion seven hundred thousand pounds, is sold 
Mn jation and wealth of the several States, com- || Northwest, that magnificent domain which || for home consumption, the agents of the Vir- 
3, jled from the census reports of 1870, and Virginia, grand, noble, generous old Vir- || ginia manufacturers paying the taxes and 
until from them I propose to show the’great injus- || ginia, presented to this Government; to them, || charging them to their principals in Virginia. 
and “ice, and inequality of the taxes upon tobacco | I say, I appeal to remove this inequality, to || This gives an additional tax paid by the Vir- 
the and whisky, and to deduce therefrom evidence || see that if the inhabitant of \ irginia is taxed || ginia manufacturers on tobacco, of $6,300,000, 
oat sufficient to justify the repeal of the laws under || $4 34 upon property valued at $283, the in- || making the total tobacco tax paid by that 
_— which they are collected. | habitant of Khode Island, worth $984, shall || State $10,663,911, and its total internal reve- 
Bing | find, sir, that some of the States make the | pay in proportion, which would be $15 09 || nue tax $11,619,272, or $9 31 for each person. 
"i following exhibit: MD yAOUAE a? sh ] instead of $3 09. ] | It further shows that while Virginia is the 
: ny eel << |] I might turn to the gentlemen on the other |; eleventh State in valuation of property, and 
hed | Ratioof || side of the House who profess such love for || the tenth in population, it is the fourth in the 
*% . | Total assessed| Popula- | property | the newly enfranchised citizens, such devotion || amount of infernal, I beg pardon, I intended 
8 his States. | valuation. tion. | to each, || to the interests of those of ‘* African descent ;’’ || to say internal, revenue paid. 
th TZ ie person. | to those gentlemen in whose nostrils their pecu- | Now, sir, these two States, Massachusetts 
ios — \- pr eseeyiayy 1 liar odor seems a sweet smelling boquet of || and Virginia, were two of the original States 
Re. Massachusetts. | #1,341.108408 a | vest || choice perfume ; [ might turn to these pretend- which formed this l nion, the two that were 
et Rhee 399° 543488 537 dot | 600 | ed humanitarians and appeal to them in behalf foremost in the achievement of the independ- 
i ali eta. | 356,244,825 | 1,258,520 | 283 of the five hundred thousand negroes of Vir- || ence of the colonies, and in the formation of 
ctor I]inois «.--ser0e0e | ai tee oem | = | ginia thus unjustly taxed, but | know their the Constitution which forbids unequal tax- 
“ned California....... | 39,644, »247 | | professions never reach the pockets of the pro- || ation. In 1860 they were nearly equal in 
and ree ee ee || fessors, their only object being Lo catch votes, wealth and population. A decade of war and 
intil Now, sir, having given these figures from not to promote Justice or relieve distress. , Radical rule (a worse misfortune) has de- 
Lof the census tables, I propose to show from the | Why is it that only one half of one percent. is | creased the property of one from $657,000, 000 
report of the Commissioner of Internal Rev- collected upon the property of Massachusetts, | to $356,000,000, while it has increased that of 
rks enue the amount of internal revenue each and two per cent. is collected upon that of Illi- |) the other from $777,000,000 to $1,849,000,000. 
inet one of these States pays, the amount each || nois? W hy, that the inhabitant of Massachu- | 1 ask you, sir, what plea can be advanced to 
the individual pays, and the percentage upon prop- | setts, with an average wealth of $921, pays only | justify this infamous system of taxation upon 
uth erty, together with the amount of taxes col- | $4 69 taxes, and the inhabitant of Illinois, of || tobacco, by which Massachusetts is made to 
oll, lected trom tobacco and whisky, and by the || only an average wealth of $302, pays six dol- || pay one twenty-fifth of one per cent., and 
ted. comparison to prove the inequality of the law. lars taxes? No question of loyalty can arise || \ irginia is made to pay three per cent.? Why 
gal Massachusetts paid in internal revenue the here, for while the sons of Massachusetts | the inhabitant of Massachusetts, with an aver- 
a last fiscal year, $6,801,074, which is one half || remained at home safe from the sound of a || age wealth of $921, should only pay thirty 
fee. of one per cent. upon the valuation of her | gun, speculating in shoddy, and valiantly sent cents tax upon tobacco, and one in Virginia, 
lots property, or $4 69 for each person. Rhode German, Irish, and negro substitutes to aid in with an average property of $283, should pay 
on Island paid in internal revenue $672,493, be- || ‘‘ crushing the rebellion ’ they had raised, the $9 31 upon the same article? 
2 | ing one third of one per cent. upon the value || sturdy sons of Illinois were ever found fore- Sir, in 1860, when this Government had 
rial. of her property, or $3 09 for each person. | most in the battle they had endeavored to existed over seventy years under Democratic 
ae, Connecticut paid in internal revenue $1,420, - || avert. Why should Connecticut pay but $2 64 || rule, the man in Massachusetts and in Vir- 
re 876, being four ninths of one per cent. upon || tax for each person worth $600, while Cali- ginia possessed about the same average amount 
ing the valuation of her property, or $2 64 for || fornia has to pay 56 43 for each person of an of property, and the taxes upon each were the 
ne each person. Virginia paid $5,319,272 inter- || average worth of only $482? What makes this same. Now, sir, at the close of twelve years 
ow nal revenue, one and one half per cent. upon | difference? Are not the iniquitous and dis- || of Radical rule and mismanagement, we find 
hie the valuation of her property, or $4 34 for || criminating tariff and the unjust banking laws || that the one has more than three times the 
ee each person. Illinois paid $15,119,609 inter- | enough to make these eastern States grow |/ value of property possessed by the other, 
tie. nal revenue, being two per cent. upon the val: | rich at the expense of the West and South? while the impoverished inbabitant of Vir- 
me uation of her property, or six dollars for each || And must they be exempt from all species of || ginia pays upon tobacco ninety-four times the 
person. California paid $3,606,921 internal || taxes, too, and be permitted to live and grow || amount of taxes paid by the rich speculator 
revenue, being one and one third per cent. || fat as common plunderers of the other States? || of Massachusetts. 
upon the valuation of her property, or $6 43 Mr. Speaker, much more might be said on This comparison may be carried through all 
for each person. é this subject, but 1 will now pass to the consid- || the States, and the same inequality is mani- 
But, Mr. Speaker, I propose to reduce these || eration of that provision in the bill which pro- || fest, showing as clearly as figures can show 
va figures to atabulated statement, that the mem- || poses a repeal of the tax on whisky and to- || that the tax on tobacco should be abolished. 
bers of this House and the country may see the || bacco, and while discussing it | will deal in || But, sir, I have been arguing upon the hypoth- 
workings of this iniquitous system of taxa- || facts and figures to show the great injustice || esis that the producer pays this tax, and to 
tion: and inequality of the operations of the present || meet any assertion that it is paid by the con- > 
|| low. sumer | propose now to examine the opera- 
= Ss Be | ae | Take, for example, the States of California || tions of the law from that stand-point. 
im- 2 eo; | ae | £8 and Connecticut, nearly equal in population, || I find, sir, that the total revenue collected 
her e ag SP |e | “2 || the latter having an excess of nearly fifty-three |! from tobacco the last fiseal year was $33,578,- 
States, “3 6% 18g. & 8 || million dollars in wealth, and compare them. || 907, and that of this sum, $20,250,000 was 
the 3 BE | S| Sis || The report of the Commissioner of Internal | collected upon that grade of tobacco that paid 
the Fa a | <7 * | =** || Revenue shows that the total.collections from || thirty-two cents per pound tax. This proves 
, is —_— | | = | tobacco in California were: $1,072,144 or $1 90 || that sixty-three million pounds of that clase of 
ev: Massachusetts.. | $6,801,074 ¢ | $4 69 | $921 | to each inhabitant, while in Connecticut they ) tobacco was manufactured and used in the 
ent Ruole Island...| _ 672,493| # | 309 984 || were only $160,186 or thirty cents to each in- || country. The best information I can obtain 
Fa gioat vseee ee | e eo e || habitant, being a percentage on property in || upon the subject leads me to believe that, 
nd- Iisois............. | 15,119,609 | 2 2 95 | 39] || the first of two fifths of one per cent. and in || allowing a fair compensation to the pro- 
in- California......... 3,606,921; li | 643 482 || the second of one twentieth of one per cent. ducer and the manufacturer, the average cost 
Any a , Ty Again, take Massachusetts and Virginia; || of this tobacco at the factory, ready for mar- 
ult sow, sir, I ask a careful consideration of || the one *‘trooly loil’’ State pays $558,595, or || ket, would be forty cents per pound. Allow- 
snd these facts. Look at these figures and see the || thirty cents to each person, the other pays || ing one hundred per cent. for transportation, 
hip injustice they show. Was there ever a law || $4,363,911, or$856to each person; and I would || insurance, and profit to the jobber, the whole- 
on: compiled more unequally taxing the citizen? || here call your attention to the fact that, while || sale dealer, and the retail dealer, the consumer 
ju Why should the citizen of Rhode Island pay || these are the figures given by Mr. Douglass, the || would purchase his tobacco at the average 
ec: oue third of one per cent, tax upon the valua- || Commissioner of Internal Revenue, they fall far || price of eighty cents per pound. 
60- Hon of his property, and the gitizen of Vir- | short of giving the correct statement, as I shail But the manufacturer has to pay the thirty 
tre gia pay one and one half per cent. upon the | proceed toprove. Virginia sends in bond, (with || cents per pound tax, he has to pay bis license, 
‘to valuation of his.property? Is it because Rhode | the tax unpaid,) twenty-one million nine han: || and to purchase the civility of the revenue 
ta, slaud was more loyal than Virginia? If so, '| dred thousand pounds of tobacco to the cities || offers who examine his books, and whose 
the I plead a pardon for the grand old mother of | of Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, and || visitations he may expect at any time, so that 
cts tates and statesmen, aud I appeal not to | Boston, upon which the tax (if not exported) || with the increased capital employed, and the 
yor those who cluster around Plymouth rock, the | is thirty-two cents per pound. Of this amount || risk of black-muil to be levied by thieving 
nd, arney stone of New England, not to those || two million two hundred thousand pounds are || revenue officials, the cost of the tobacco at 
nal who burned witches at Salem and stole negroes | withdrawn from the bonded ware-houses for || the manufactory is doubled, and the same pro 
30, from Africa, but to the gentlemen from Ohio, || exportation, and the remainder, nineteen mil- || portion of increase is carried through by all 
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who handle it, until it reaches the consumer 
at the average price of $1 60 instead of eighty 
cents per pound, thus extracting from their 
pockets over fifty million dollars in addi- 
tion to the tax. Another word. and I shall 
pass from thissubject. I would like to inquire 
upon what principle the Government discrim- 
inates in this tax against its own citizens; why 
the merchant in London, Paris, or Berlin can 
buy tobaceo free of a tax, while our own mer- 
chant is burdened with this tax of sixteen and 
thirty-two cents per pound? Is this what gen- 
tlemen call ‘‘ protecting home industry ?”’ 

Mr. Speaker, I shall now adduce some facts 


relating to the other tax which 1 have pro- 
posed to repeal, but shall cite only a single 
example to prove my statements. Illinois, 


with 2,539,801 inhabitants and $764,000,000 


worth of property, pays a tax on spirits of | 


$10,666,828: while New York, with 4,382,759 
inhabitants and property valued at $1,949,- 
000,000, pays only $4,082,656. In New York 
the tax paid is not one dollar for each person, 
while in Illinois it exceeds four dollars to each 
person. Inthe one case it is less than one 
quarter of one per cent. upon the property of 
the State, in the other it is one and one third 
per cent. Iilinois, with one sixteenth of the 
population and one twentieth of the wealth 
pays nearly one fourth of the entire revenue 
collected from spirits. 

I desire now to call your attention to the 
unjust operations of the tax upon stills. No 
distinction is made on account of capacity 
or value. ‘The still that produces its one 
gallon of spirits per day, is taxed to the same 
extent as the still that produces its one hun- 
dred gallons per day. The man who invests 
his one hundred thousand dollars in the man- 


ufacture of whisky is taxed no more for the | 


privilege than he who invests but one thousand 
Is this justice? Is it not a diserim- 
ination against the poor, and in favor of the 
rich man? Is this in conformity with, or is it 
not in direct violation of the Constitution of 
the United States? Doesit not drive the man 
with small means out of the field of this branch 
of manufacture and enterprise? 

And then, sir, look with me at the manner 
of collecting these various taxes, the iniquitous 
espionage to which dealers are condemned both 
day and night. The Spanish Inquisition was 
never more of a terror to the poor peasants 
of the mountains of Kurope, in what we deem 
and speak of as the Dark Ages, than the 
insulting petty revenue officials, puffed up by a 
little brief authority, who are sent out among 
these poor distillers to inspect their books, 
their stills, and their private life, with author- 
ity to collect the taxes, arrest and imprison 
the citizen, and destroy and burn up his dis- 
tillery, the litthe accumulated property, per- 
haps, of a life-time of honest toil; and this 
simply because he is unable to fally under- 
stand and comply with the provisions of a law 
us to the construction of which the ablest 
jurists of the country disagree, or, which is 
tully as likely, to purchase from the bantling 
officers sent among them relief from the out- 
rage and insult to which they are subjected by 
paying out their hard-earned money. This in 
itself is another discrimination forced by the 
law against the poor in favor of the rich man 
that, like the blood of Abel, cries up from the 
ground in thunder tones, if not to Heaven, at 
least to this House and this country for the 
repeal of not only the laws that impose taxes 
upon whisky and tobacco, bat of our whole 
internal revenue system. 

That I may not be accused of making parti- 
san charges in regard to the anjust operations 
of the internal revenue system and the frauds 
committed upon the country by the agents of 
the Government sent out to collect the taxes, 
I propose to read an extract from a speech 
delivered a short time ago upoa the floor of 


dollars. 





taking to run it under an entirely new chart, 


Mr. Garrett. 


the Senate of the United States by the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi, Mr. ALcorn, 
as follows: 

“I speak from my own knowledge when I say that, 
in my judgment, not one tenth of the internal reve- 
nue tax that has been collected in North Mississippi 
since the close of the war—cotton tax and internal 
revenue tax of all kinds—has found its way into the 
Treasury of the United States. To a people poor as 
the people of Mississippi are—for they are poor in- 
deed—it is a continual source of irritation, com- 
plaint, and annoyance that they pay these large 
taxes,and yet the Government is none the better 
off for the payment. 

‘Why, sir, last year a man appointed internal 
revenue collector for the northern district of Mis- 
sissippi defaulted for all he collected. His bail was 
not worth a cent; it was straw bail; and I believe, 
at least [ am told upon what I conceive to be good 
authority, that a little while before he failed for all 
of it he came here and got $6,000 0f revenue stamps 
and sold them, and that is all gone; and not a dol- 
lar has gone into the Treasury. I do not see how 
the Government can improve this until men of a 
different character are sent there to hold office. Sir, 
I would vote against the continuation of the inter- 
nal revenue tax, income tax, and all, if that vote 
involved an increase of customs duties of twenty- 
five per cent. Yes, I would vote to double the 
duties, so far as we are concerned, rather than con- 
tinue this odious internal revenue tax, with a horde 
of officers worse than Pharoah’s locusts and all the 
plagues of Egypt sitting upon the body of the peo- 
ple. eating out their substance, draining their life’s 

lood, and all in the name of patriotism.” 

I shall not weary the patience of this House 
with farther examples of the unjust operations 
of this system of taxation, believing those I 
have already given, compiled as they are from 
official reports, to be sufficient to attract the 
attention of this House and the country to the 
importance of taking some action which shall 
prescribe a more just and equitable mode of 
assessing and collecting the revenues for the 
support of the Government. 

Mr. Speaker, | might go through all the 
Departments of the Government and show 
from the records that the same glaring injus- 
tice, fraud, and corraption pervades every 
department of the Government; all of which 
is the legitimate fruits of Radical misrule, 
which is like the vile fungus born of arbitrary 
power, that accumulates and clings to the once 
live and thrifty limbs and branches of the old 
tree of liberty, whose broad segis once sheltered 
and protected all, until it has almost sapped 
away its life, its vital force, and the limbs 
have withered and nearly crumbled to their 
fall, or resembles the deadly upas tree, that 
poisons the whole surrounding atmosphere, so 
that nothing within its influence can live and 
thrive. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, having, as I trust, shown 
the necessity of a the obnoxious inter- 
nal revenue laws, ft desire to express my views 
upon the financial policy of this Government, 
as it is so nearly allied and connected with the 
internal revenue system that I seek to abolish. 

In times past, when the political party with 
which I have the honor to codperate had con- 
trol of this Government, a high regard was en- 
tertained for the Constitution of our fathers, a 
Constitution inspired by wisdom and conceived 
in a spirit of forbearance and good will by the 
heroes and sages who survived the Revolution 
that made of dependent colonies free States. 
But, sir, in 1861 a new party came into power 
and took charge of the old ship of State, under- 


j 


throwing aside the old one by which it had 
_ been successfully guided for over seventy years. 
Under the old Constitution our country had 

grown from a feeble beginning into a mighty 
empire; the three milliom people who estab- 

lished this Government alk temene thirty-six 

millions; wealth and power had advanced pari 

passu with population; the sails of our ships 

whitened every ocean ; the sun of every clime 
| weleomed the starsand stripes ; our commerce 
etrated to all the countries of the earth ; 

our was respected by all nations, and under 
its folds everywhere the American citizen 
| was free and protected; but when this new 








| dens of taxation, stolen our liberties 
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party came into power and proclaimed thei 

‘*higher-law’’ doctrine, declaring tha; = 
was necessary ‘‘to legislate outside of th 

Constitution,’’ they struck down freedom : 
home by enacting laws in derogation of the 
rights and liberties of American citizens cn 
sapped the very foundation of republican ‘iat 

tutions. These laws have not only destro ed 
liberty at home and erected a centralized 
potism upon its ruins, but they have ruined our 
commerce abroad, and left us dependent y ve 
other nations for all megns of foreign to % 
portation; they have imposed onerous jy). 
swept the American flag from the aa ae 
ing it as difficult to find an American vegge| it 
a foreign port as it would be to find a member 
of the Radical party within the ‘ pearly gates” 
of Paradise, or the ‘‘ golden streets” of the 
New Jerusalem. Yes, sir, this party of great 
‘* moral ideas,’’ by its incompetency and mis. 


management, has accomplished all this in tie . 


short space of twelve years. And how? [f| 
might be permitted in this presence to men 
tion the Constitution, once so venerated jy 
these Halle, I should say it was because the 
letter and the spirit of that instrument had 
been violated in the passage of laws that are 
unequal and unjust, that favor some and 
oppress others, that tax industry and exemp, 
wealth. 

Sir, in a Government like ours, instituted by 


| the people, for the people, and under a writtey 


| 





compact or Constitution ; sealed as ours has 
been by an expenditure of blood and treasure 
unequaled in the history of the civilized world, 
whose territory extends over so vast an area, 
possessing so many diversified interests to be 
fostered and encouraged ; the task of providing 
laws equally just to all, it will be readily seen, 
is one difficult in the extreme, if not altogether 
impossible. The law-maker, then, should seek 
to evolve from all measures brought to his 
consideration ‘‘ the greatest good to the great- 
est number,’’ and to do this his mind should 
be free from prejudices for or against any sec 
tion or industry. The wants and wishes of 
the wealthy manufacturer, the merchant prince, 
or the lordly banker, should weigh no more 
with him, nay, not so much, as the wants and 
wishes of the humblest citizen, who, obeying 
the fiat of the great Ruler of the universe, 
‘‘in the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread,’’ gathers a harvest from the bosom of 
mother earth, delves beneath her surface to 
bring forth hidden riches, or in the workshop 
fashions the productions of the one or the 
other into articles of use or luxury; and unless 
the legislator remembers and acts upon this 
principle he is unfaithful to his trust and unfit 
to represent a free people; he has violated the 
theory of republican institutions as well as 
his official oath. 

Mr. Speaker, for twelve years, this country 
has been under the exclusive rule of the Re- 
publican party. During that time they have had 
the entire control of every department of the 
Government; and sir, it is with feelings that 
language fails to express, that I must confess, 
these twelve years of misrule have almost de- 
monstrated that the republican form of gov- 
ernment in this country is a failure. When | 
look back to the glorious past, and remember 
the three niillions of sturdy Democrats who 
defied the power of the mightiest empire the 
world ever saw, and see them emerging Vic 
torious from a conflict with that empire; when 


| 1 think of the great leader whose splenuil 


abilities and determined will led them throug 

that seven years of war and’ bloodshed, and 
again when I see him, having laid aside the 
sword of the warrior, as the Chief Magistrate 
of the nation he had helped to ereate; when 

recollect the long line of illustrious men who 
succeeded him; when I think over the marvel: 
ous and unparalleled growth of this western 
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. when I remember that from its feeble 


smpire; - 
beginning it had grown to be one of the might- 


est nations of the earth, honored and re- | 
jest ni 


epected at home and abroad; when, looking 
ke [ see and remember all these things, I 
he name of an American citizen, and 
j glory in the name of Democracy, because it 
was of and through Democrats that all the 
wealth, all the power, all the happiness of the 
American people was achieved—by Democrats 
+ was made a city of refuge for the oppressed 
of every land as secure as the cities founded 
the great Jewish law-giver in Judea. 

Here, beneath the shelter of the starry flag 
that floats from yonder Dome, the downtrod- 
den people of other lands could find peace 
and protection, and once having grasped the 
horns of the altar of freedom erected by our 
fathers, no sacrilegious hand dare molest or 
make them afraid. Here was found freedom 
without licentiousness, liberty controlled by 
law, justice, free to all. But, sir, when leav- 
ing the past with its glories and viewing the 
present, when [look at my country as it now 
is after twelve years of Radical supremacy, I 
no longer gloryin the past, but tremble for the 
fyture, because the grand temple of freedom 
erected by our fathers is defaced, its portals, 
its very sanctum sanctorum have been invaded 
by thieves and money-changers, and I cry 
aloud, ‘‘Alas, how are the mighty fallen!’’ and 
hope for some new law-givers to drive forth 
the scoundrels with a whip of scorpions. 

Sir, it is not war, it is not the fact that we 
were four years engaged in bloody and fratri- 
cidal strife (though that too is chargeable to 
the Republican party) that has made this 
change. No, sir, it is not this; but it is the 
grasping dishonesty, the mean partisan hate, 
ispired by envy and fed by fanaticism, of the 
party in power that has led to these results 
and made good and true men almost despair 
of the future. 

Mr. Speaker, when I attempt to speak of 
Radicalism, that bastard begotten of envy 
upon fanaticism, and more foul in person and 
purpose than they whom Satan found guard- 
ing the gates of hell, I find no language that 
so well describes it as Milton’s: 

“The one seemed woman to the waist, and fair, 

But ended foul in many ascaly fold, 

Voluminous and vast, a serpent armed 
With mortal stings: about her middle round 
A ery of hell-hounds never ceasing bark’d 


With wide Cerberian mouths, full loud, and rung 
Ahideous peal.” en, a ee, 


‘The other shape, 

If shape it might be called, that shape had none 

Distinguishable in member, joint, orlimb, 

Or substance might be call’d that shadow seem’d, 

For each seem’d either; black it stood as night, 

Fierce as ten furies, terrible as hell, 

And shook a dreadful dart.” 

Sir, look at the legitimate aud boasted fruits 
of Radicalism, the reconstructed States of the 
South ; see the once sovereign States of this 
Union shorn of their just powers and bound 
hand and foot in the toils of the ‘ thieving 
carpet-bagger ;’’ see citizens robbed and mur- 
dered by this seum who floated thither on the 
tide of war and were legislated into power by 
that party. Go into the ruined homes of the 
South, rendéred desolate by war; go see the 
widowed mother weeping over her lost hus- 
band, the orphaned child crying in vain for its 
absent father, the lone maiden waiting in tears 
lor the return of her lover ; go see these homes 
as they once were, and then see them as they 
are to day, made more desolate and dreary by 
the thieving carpet-baggers and their allies, the 
brutal negroes. See the delicate wife, reared 
‘0 affluence, driven forth from the home ren- 
dered dear by past associations, because the 
‘axes imposed by these infamous scoundrels, 
begotten and placed in power by Radicalism, 
Caunot be paid, Sir, t assert here in my 
piace as a member of this House, that since 
the reconstruction measures were inaugurated, 
more land has been sold and forfeited for taxes 


glory int 


by 
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in the southern States than would make wail 
area equal to three such States as Massachu- 
setts, and while this is the case, I find that 
with only $1,810,000,000 worth of property in 
the States which had in 1860, $3,970,000,000, 
the State debts have been increased from 
$83,000,000 to $348,000,000, and the cities 
and counties have been made virtually bank- 
rupt; at the same time the amount collected 
in taxes is more than six times larger now than 
it was in 1860, and the expenses of the State 
governments are from five to ten times greater 
than they then were. 

Now, sir, what benefits have the people to 
show for this increased taxation? Where are 
the great internal improvements, the increased 
facilities for commerce or for education that 
should result from this expenditure? Nowhere 
but upon paper projects, which these protégés 
of the Government have inaugurated, and the 
funds for carrying which into execution they 
have wrung from an impoverished people and 
stolen. 

But, sir, to pass from the States to the Gen- 
eral Government will disclose the same condi- 
tion of affairs. Formerly for an official to be a 
defaulter was the exception, now it is the rule, 
and the officer (if one can be found) who hon- 
estly discharges his duty without committing 
some peculation upon the Government, would 
be considered by his party a fool; robbery of 
the public funds is reduced to one of the fine 
arts, and more money is now stolen annually 
by Radical officials than was necessary to 
carry on the Government under Democratic 
rule; the heaviest expenditure ever made in 
one year by a Democratic Administration was 
$85,000,000, while the expenses of the pres- 
ent administration for the last fiscal year were 
$424,000,000, besides whatever amount may 
have accrued by the saleof Government prop- 
erty unaccounted for. Mr. Buchanan, the last 
of the Democratic Presidents, expended during 
his entire term of four years $328,000,000; 
General Grant, the present Radical President, 
has spent in two years, $1,127,000,000. 

It is a very common practice for American 
speakers and writers to institute comparisons 
between our country and others, and I shall 
follow the example and see how the ex- 
penditures of the two great English-speaking 
nations compare, taking my figures from the 
budget of the English chancellor of the 
exchequer aud the reports of the American 
Secretaries for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1871. 

The American Navy at that time consisted 
of forty-six iron-clads, ninety-seven steamers, 
and thirty-two sailing vessels, a total of one 
hundred and seventy-five vessels, of which 
number the Secretary of the Navy says, 
‘* forty-three are effective for immediate ser- 
vice.’’ Toman this fleet we have twenty-three 
hundred and fifty officers and eighty-five hun- 
dred men and boys, and its expenses for one 
year are $28,205,671. Now, sir, compare this 
with the English navy, which consists of four 
hundred and ninety-two ships,among them fifty- 
four splendid armor-plated, turreted, sea-going 
vessels ; it has two hundred and thirteen ships 
in commission, which are manned by thirty- 
three hundred and sixty-six officers and fifty- 
five thousand four hundred and thirty men 
and boys. Observe the difference in the ratio 
of officers and men shown by these figures. In 
the American Navy, we have two officers to 
every seven men; in the British navy there 
are but two officers to every thirty-three men. 
The cost of the English navy for 1871 was 
$49,275,545 of our currency. Mark the dif- 
ference ; just five times the number of vessels 
in commission, nearly seven times the number 
of men employed, two of the finest armor- 
plated vessels now afloat built, and less than 
twice our expenditures. 

The British army consists of 6,585 com- 
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missioned officers, 12,267 non-commissioned 
officers and 96,185 private soldiers, a total 
of 115,037 men. This army is stationed in the 
Kast Indies, Australia, british North America, 
Bermuda, South Africa, China, West Africa, 
West Indies, St. Helena, Mauritius, Ceylon, 
Gibraltar, Straits settlements, and Malta; and 
including military education, surveying, repair- 
ing, and building fortifications; its expenses 
were $60,000,000 of our currency. 

The American Army consisting of 37,000 


| men, none of whom had to be transported to 
distant countries, cost $35,000,000, exclusive 


of any expenditures for education, or the con- 
struction of defenses. Taking our ratio of ex- 
penditure per man, the British army would have 


| cost $110,000,000 and its navy $180,000,000. 


But, sir, let us go a little further in this com- 
parison and see the total expenditures of the 
two (Giovernments. We have forty million peo- 
ple living on contiguous territory, at peace with 


| all mankind (except the Ku Klux?) and the 


expenditures of the Government for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1871, exclusive of the 
interest on the public debt and any reductions 
made of it, were $158,000,000, or $3 95 for 
each inhabitant. 

It has been said of the British empire that 
‘*the sun never sets upon its possessions ;"’ 
that ‘‘ the reveille beat by its drums greets the 
rising sun in every longitude.’’ It has two hun- 
dred and forty-five million inhabitants, and its 
expenditures for all causes except interest on 
the public debt, including all the private sec- 
retaries or gold sticks in waiting on the Queen, 
for the year 1871, were $240,000,000, in our 
currency, less than one dollar for each inhab- 
itant. Why, sir, if our extravagant and waste- 
ful Government were inaugurated in Great 
Britain, and Radicals placed in power, the an- 
nual expenditures of that empire would be 
$950,000,000. 

But, sir, | would not base my charges against 
Radicalism upon the mere quéstion of money, 
or expenditures for the support of the Govern- 
ment. There are other and higher considera- 
tions which should actuate all men, all honest 
men, to oppose this monstrosity. Graver 
charges than wastefulness of the public funds 
and robbery of the people can and have been 
proven upon this party. It has been shown, 
and I now charge them with the deliberate 
purpose of destroying the liberties of the 


| American people—nay, that they have already 
| robbed States and people of the rights guaran- 


tied to them—of the rights which their fathers 
purchased with their blood. I charge, and it 
is proven, that they have reduced thousands, 
ay millions of free-born American citizens to 
a condition of serfdom unparalleled in history ; 
that the haughtiest and most powerful autocrat 
of the Old World dare not inaugurate such a 
system of tyranny, oppression, and robbery as 
this epee party has extended over the 
States lately in rebellion. One monarch of 
England lost bis head and another his crown 
for doing that which President Grant author- 
ized, or what he claimed was authorized by a 
Republican Congress to be done in the south- 
ern States. Nowhere in modern history, ex- 
cept, perhaps, in the acts of the South Ameri- 
can tiger, Lopez, can anything approaching 
the usurpations of the present Administration 
be found. A committee of this Congress, 
commenting upon its acts, uses the following 
language : 

“We believe the President has suspended this great 
writ of the people, this bulwark of personal liberty, 
for other than the high purposes which should actu- 
ate the person clothed with the transcendent powers 
of his oflice. We believe, we might almost say we 
know, that nothing has transpired inSouth Carolina 
since the passage of the Ku Kiux law which can be 
the slightest justification of the President in sus- 
pending the writ in the absence of war and the 
clash of arms, spreading terror and dismay among 
whole masses of people guiltless of crime. The 
public press, as well as our own private information, 
testify to the fact that there has been no more 
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trouble or disorder in South Carolina for the last 
nine months thant simmon to any Other State in 


the I nion. 

‘‘In the absence of the facts or statements and 
representations, which arenot tacts founded in truth, 
communicated to the President, whether truthfully 
or falsely, prior to the issuing of his proclamation, 
we unhesitatingly assert that for nine months prior 


to said proclaination, and at least three months pre- 
vious to the passage of what is known as the Ku 
Kiux law, there was more peace and good order 
throughout the entire borders of South Carolina 
than had been at any time since the termination of 
the war. Now, if this is the fact, then the action of 
the President was not only unwise and impolitic, 
but it was a naked and wost unjustifiable act of 
tyranny and oppression, at war with the spirit of 
free institutions, and a precedent which, by repeated 
use, will not only sap the foundations of the Govern- 
ment, but ‘can almost change the stamp of nature.’ ”’ 


But, sir, as this is Democratic testimony, I | 

ropose to give you some that comes from the | 
eaders and founders of the Republican party, 
from men who stand aghast at what they 
have done, and are calling on the people to 
assist them iu allaying the storm they have 
raised. Judge ‘RUMBULL, of Illinois, said on 
the 12th instant at a meeting held at Cooper 
Institute, in New York city: 


“The safety of the citizen, let me say to you, 
and his protection in his person and his property, 
is to be found in local laws which the people them- 
selves adwinister, |applause,|] and not in a cgntral 
government where all the powers of the gQvern- 
ment are combined; and if this system of encroach- 
ment is permitted to go on, the day is not dis- 
taunt when our republican system, based on the | 
idea of a division of the power between the Fed- 
eral Government and the States, will be trans- 
formed into one imperial despotism, with all the 
power at the city of Washington; and I care 
not whether that power be exercised by a single 
person called a monarch, or by five hundred per- 
sons, called a Congress, it is equally a despotism. | 
[Applause.} The doctrine is now boldly proclaimed 
by men high in authority that the States of this 
Union have such powers only as are conferred upon 
them by the Constitution of the United States, 
when directly the reverse is true, and the States 
have all power except such as the Constitution of 
the United States has conferred upon the United 
States or has withheld from the States. The differ- 
ence is this: the Government of the United States 
is a Government of derivative powers; that of the 
States is inherent. They have all power not denied | 
them, while the Government of the United States 
has no power except such as is given vo it.”’ 


And General Scuurz, a gentleman who has 
distinguished himself, not only here, but in 
his native land, by his advocacy of republican | 
principles, denounces the Administration in 
the following language: 


“It was our pride as Republicans once to say that 
in no party there had ever existed such a freedom | 
of criticism and individual opinion. Soit was when 
Abraham Lincoln was President. Every Repub- | 
lican spoke his mind freely, and found in him a | 
President who, instead of resenting, invited candid | 
criticism, and who respected every honest convic- 
tion, even if that conviction ran counter to his 
personal desires. But things have changed. If now 
you ever conceive an opinion contrary to the inter- 
ests and controlling desires of the powers that be, 
be careful not to give it utterance. The good times 
of Abraham Lincoln are no more. A loyal Repub- | 
lican to-day will think and speak only by royal per- | 
mission, or he will, in his most legitimate aspira- 
tions, find a most resentful Government influence in 
his way; he will find himself denounced as a traitor 
to the Republican cause if he thinks that cause enti- 
tled to higher consideration than the personal inter- 
ests of the party chiefs, and he will hear a pack of 
hounds at his heels whose bark would be terrible 
could they conceal the collars they wear around 
their necks. Never was a bolder, a more unrepub- 
lican attempt to terrorize and subjugate to one will 
the freedom of opinion in a party, and to press its 
whole machinery into the service of a selfish 
interest.” 


While Horace Greeley, the great advocate 
and founder of the party, is unsparing in his | 
denunciations of its corruptions, venality, and 
oppression, 

Sir, examine it in all its acts and what do 
you find? Pass from its home to its foreign 
policy, if policy that can be called which con- 
sists of truckling, bullying, and evasion, as the 
Administration is guided by its fears, power, | 
or desires. I will not allude to the attempted 
San Domingo swindle; that has been sufli- 
ciently exposed, but call your attention to the 
Washington treaty, which has been claimed 
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| immortal, and whose effects are to be felt in 








as the crowning glory of the Administration, 
as teat of diplomacy that would render it | 


| alltime; look, I say, at this treaty, a miserable 


failure which complicates our position with 
England, aud leaves us further from the at- 
tainment of the objects it was intended to se- 
cure than we were before its inception. 

Upon our southern coast lies ‘* the gem of 
the Antilles,’’ the beautiful island of Cuba, the 
most fertile and pleasant, the most valuable 
and richest of all ‘ che islands of the sea ;’’ 
for long years its people have been struggling 


odious as that under which some of the south- 
ern States are held; all they have asked from 
this Government to enable them to secure the 


blessings of liberty was a recognition of their | 
efforts, and this has been denied them; to | 


obtain this recognition this poor island de- 
creed the abolition of slavery in every form, 
and yet this boasted Republican party, this 


is that it emancipated the slaves here, turns 
to them a deaf ear; and instead of aiding, 
even by a word, these men who are struggling 
to free themselves and to bestow the great 
boon of freedom upon millions now held in 
slavery, this boasted Republican Government, 
ruled as it is by men calling themselves ‘‘ the 
friends of freedom,’’ has used all its power to 
continue these men in the most odious bond- 
age, truckling to the most despotic Power in 
Europe, and indirectly, if not directly, aiding 
it in committing the vilest atrocities, not only 
upon its own, but upon citizens of the United 
States. 

Upon our southern border, extending from 
the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean sea 
upon the east, to the Pacific ocean on the west, 
from our boundary on the north to the equator 
on the south, lies the republic of Mexico. It 
contains millions of square miles of the richest 
agricultural lands upon the earth; its produc- 
tions comprise sugar, coffee, cotton, rice, in- 
digo, tobacco and all the most valuable of 
earth’s rich gifts to man; its mineral wealth is 
unsurpassed and unsurpassable, yet it stands 
almost a barren waste, producing nothing, a 
monument of misgovernment, when it could 
be made to add so much to the wealth of the 
world and the happiness of mankind. Plunged 
in a chronic state of revolution, its fields 
without cultivation, its mines abandoned, its 
people preying upon each other, without a 
history in the past or a hope for the future, 
this Government refuses to interfere in its 
affairs, or to permit the interference of other 
nations, and thus this garden spot of nature, 
drenched in human blood, sinks into a barren 
waste, a mere grave-yard of its people. 

Sir, under an American protectorate Mexico, 
instead of being a blot upon civilization, would 
become the garden spot of the world. Rail- 
roads and telegraphs would span it from ocean 
to ocean, its fertile fieldsand rich mines would 
send forth millions of wealth, civilization and 
industry would people its valleys and plains, 
and when manifest destiny decreed its annex- 
ation to the United States, it would constitute 
one of the brightest stars in the American 
constellation. 
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SPEECH OF HON. LEONARD MYERS, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 25, 1872. 
The House having under consideration the pre- 
aimble and resolution reported from the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs in relation to the imprisonment 


of Dr. John Emilio Houard by the Spanish Govern- 
ment— 


Mr. L. MYERS said: 
Mr. Speaker: The evidence before the 
House in this case is not only ample to justify 


| to free themselves from a despotism almost as | 
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tepublican Administration, whose chief boast 
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the Committee on Foreign Affairs jn the ro 
olution it has presented, but to justify +, 
House in a unanimous vote in favor of A 
resolution. I have just received an affida 
which lL ask the Clerk to read before | ieee 
and which cumulative, it is true, will ne 
theless, I hope, aid to convince those who 
expressed doubts whether Dr. Hou 
American citizen. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

City, County, anp Stare or New York, a3, - 


J. Marie Capote being duly sworn, de 
says that he is a resident of the United Sta 
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York city; was born in Cienfuegos, Cub 
J. E. Houard over eleven years. He w 
cian and my father’s family physician. 
corded as an American, and was styled “ 
can homeopathic doctor ”’ from Philadel; 
sylvania, and invariably on all Ame 
he hoisted the American stars and striy 
ican flag—over his house and office 


J. M. CAPOTE, 


Sworn and subscribed before me, this 22d day of 
April, A. D. 1872. 
A. B. HINE, 


Notary Public New York city and couaty 


Mr. L. MYERS. Mr. Speaker, Dr. J, 5. 
Houard, an American by birth, educated jy 
our schools, whose youth and early manhoo 
were filled with the inspirations of American 
liberty, is a convict in irons on the coast of 
Spain. Detained for one year in prison with 
out trial, condemned by the mockery of y 
military court in the island of Cuba, without 
counsel skilled in the law to defend him, with. 
out a eopy of the charges preferred against him, 
he has been torn from his home to labor iy 
chains for eight long years, which would prob- 
ably be to the end of his life, and his property 
confiscated! Is there no remedy for this great 
wrong? Ianswer, yes. The remedy is in the 
treaty of 1795 between the United States and 
Spain, the seventh article of which provides 
that the subjects or citizens of either country 
shall be tried according to the regular course 
of proceedings usual in such cases; that they 
shall be allowed such advocates, notaries, 
agents, and factors as they may judge proper 
in trials at law, and in all their affairs. 

What has been done by this Government 
toward effecting the release of Dr. Howard? 
My colleague on the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs from New York [Mr. Woop] states that 
our Government has not done its whole duty 
in the case. I disagree with him. The Pres: 
ident of the United States, by his Secretary o! 
State, requested the release of Dr. Houari, 
asked for a copy of the charges preferred 
against him, and denounced the proceedings 
under which he was tried and condemned 
as extraordinary and unwarranted. To this 
righteous appeal a deaf ear has been turned; 
no copy of the charges or proof has been sent 
to us; only an assertion, with nothing in sup- 
port of it, that Dr. Houard is acitizen of Spain; 
and an utter disregard of treaty stipulations and 
obligations. The Administration has done its 
duty, and now, when the President has com 
municated the facts in the case to us, and we 
come here to strengthen the hands of the Ad 
ministration and ask only our rights, we sre 
met on this floor by gentlemen with the novel 
doctrine that Dr. Houard by his long rest 
dence in Cuba has lost his citizenship ; and with: 
out forswearing allegiance to the United States, 
but, on the contrary, while doing every act ' 
claim and retain it, he has, without his knovwl- 
edge or consent, become a citizen of Spa!" 
outside the pale of our treaty, and innoce 
though he may be, he must meet the doom 0! 
a felon while the Government of the United 
States looks on, powerless to aid him. 
Neither the facts nor the law justify this extr 
ordinary position. 

Mr. Speaker, I agree with the gentleman 
who last spoke that we have erystallized, 8° 
to speak, into the American law the doctrin 
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. sf the right of expatriation. England main- || expatriation never, that I have heard, con- |} abroad during a war to which his Government is a 
1" tained the doctrine of inalienable allegiance, || tended that a man born on the soil, a native- || party "— 
th a} . . 4 . *.* . . . Wn" 
tte and some of the countries of continental || born citizen, could, without intent on his || The gentleman very carefully omitted that— 
ony Europe agreed with her, but the United States || part, with his every act still claiming citizen- || “is with respectto his proverty and claims subject to 
ao always denied it. The war of oe = a =e where he was born, be denationalized | . = aici: e an —_ ner or ones to 
eed, ar soe its ass i ‘ ‘ ) ‘ —— , oe: ae a ae, S. }| & 16 privileges of a neutral, according to the hos- 
ver. taken against Its assertion, di alt i ugh that an de priv ed of his rights of citize nsbip. || tile or neutral character of the country in whieh he 
war ended without finally deci ing the princi | Never until now has that principle been an- || has fixed his domicile.” : 
on ple, thousands and nenanes thousands || nounced here or elsewhere to my knowledge. || Mr. WILLARD. I supposed I stated dis- 
" Of foreigners have yearly sought our shores, | It is against the letter and spirit of our Con- || tinctly, if not, I desire to state it distinctly now, 
making this land the home of their adoption, || stitution, and no treaty with any Power has || that this case of the Venus was decided upon 
and we continually asserted this right of expa- \| ever made such a surrender. the ground of prior residence. 
and triation. At last, as ae _ rm -rae | Now, sir, it is true that the boy Houard |} Mr. L. MYERS. The gentleman has had 
oing for their protection, in in Me er ke nat os || went with his father to Cuba when he was |! his full time. I say it was not decided upon 
— American view of the aw might we onger be || seven years old and remained there six years, || any such ground, because it was entirely a 
thei doubtful, we embodied into an act of Congress || but he returned to Philadelphia in 1828, and |! question between this country and some of its 
8 Te. a declaration that the naturalized citizen when || from that time, with very little interruption, || citizens who chose to cast their lot in a coun- 
ue abroad should be protected equally with our || until manhood, and years far beyond his man- try with which we went to war. There is 
a native born. But while ingrafting a cherished || hood, was educated in the schools of Phila- || another point of essential difference which the 
mer- principle on our laws, no sane man pretended delphia, not only in the ordinary schools, but || gentleman omitted, though I take it that as a 
reet we had abated one jot of our zeal for the pro- || in one of our chief medical universities. My || lawyer he knew it. It is this: in a case of 
tr tection of those born on our soil. On the || colleague on the committee | Mr. Wittarp] || this kind the law is entirely different as be- 
m contrary, in that very law, first asserting that || said that he received his diploma from Cuba. |! tween a country and one of its native-born 
ay of naturalized citizens were only to have the He neglected, however, to state that this || citizens and a country and one of its natural- 
rights accorded to the native-born, by section || diploma recited his obtaining a diploma first || ized subjects. All of the claimants in this 
ed ’ te at— affeo sdical ‘ 2 i Ihila- 2 . my e, © 7 
uty, three we enacted that ei | from the Jefferson Me dical College in Phila- || prize case were natives of Great Britain, who 
* “Wheneveritshall be made known to the President || delphia, on March 10, 1843, when he was, as || had come to this country and become natural- 
.E, thatany citizen of the United States has been unjustly || j¢ appears, nearly twenty-eight years of age inal eo PN Ys hi 
din deprived of his liberty by or under the authority of || Citi: ‘hi poe ae aime. sed, and who, as the judges say in this case, 
hood any foreign Government, it shall be the duty of the itizenship in every country confers the high- || went back and denationalized themselves. 
= President forthwith to demand of oy Government est privileges. Here it gives the right to vote. || And in saying so they quoted from La Vir- 
: 7 st ey oar tis aie ene ieanl | Of the many thousands of unnaturalized for- || ginie, in 5 Robinson, where Sir William 
ae That - een o the afraid f z Sey || elgners on our soil would the gentlemen from || Scott laid down what has ever since been rec- 
fy pos per ae use ape: : mh . ree Cor || Ohio and Vermont [ Messrs. AMBLER and WiL- || ognized as law, as follows: 
b 4 eral of t em. al = : nr pone ae 4 0 P vor LARD ] contend that the right to vote attaches | **It is also to be remembered that the native char- 
—_ gress which devolves this duty on the Pres- || to any one without a renunciation of his alle- || acter easily reverts, and that it requires fewer cir- 
wie ident. I say to my colleague from New York giance to his native land? We hold all to be || cumstances to constitute a domicile in the case of the 
1: aw > +s | &'¢ “ee ayes ri eee native subject, than to impress a national character 
= Lee . —— oot eee a pane aliens until then, whether resident here twenty || on one who is originally of another country.” ; 
or in ndeavored to execute its provisions. ; “alte Sy. al ’ ; 
% or, WO D. Will tl P Se es || years or three times as long; and let me bring Mr. WILLARD. Dr. Houard’s father was 
ane Mr. WOOD. ul the gentleman allow me || to the recollection of the House that under : $43, , Tni : 
perty to say that he did not until one year after the . . oA ee . || & naturalized citizen of the United States. 
d Se c £ , ’ 70a . area 2» | rm ’ , . 
great arrest was made? ; Our —_ before rneree citizens he fe they || Mr. L. MYERS. The gentleman is uneasy, 
SS abit sce gl . must renounce all allegiance to any foreign | Legs ithe oe 
in the Mr. L. MYERS. I prefer not to yield for || ,otentate. State. or sovereignty Boas" eiteiliaiens: | and winces; my withers are unwrung. We 
5 heal : ne I did || P » State, or sovereiguty, and pi || are not at war with Spain, and weare speaking 
. interrupuions at present. id not interfere || jariv to the prince. potentate, State. or sov- || .¢ . os ad 
vides je his | y a » potei » State, s || of Dr. Houard, the native citizen, not of his 
Vides when my colleague made his statement. oe hereof such alie t the ti “ ’ ' 
nialee Mr. WOOD. I only wished to keep you to || ereignty whereof such alien may a te time |’ father, who, by the way, was not a native of 
ourse the al rd p P | be Pee meres 1 hey oY — recog: || Spain. I propose to sift the grounds of this 
Peas || nized as citizens and subjects of their native 20101 us : 
they Mr. L. MYERS. Our consul general, Mr. || Gy. 1 pba ebay ee een decision and not to be diverted. Maitland 
Pee uf 7 Z * - State. le AMerican ¢ octrine, which ac- | and Lenox were the claimants of the vessel] 
aries, Biddle, interfered, and the Count de Valma- k led } a) o oxeetcints loes - oes Seas as 
; . cat's || Knowledges the right of expatriation, Goes || the Venus. The case was adjudicated against 
roper seda replied, within the month, that he had ‘nm thie interval admit that they have expe- ae 
rs || not in this interval admit that they have expa- || them. W hy? Because of an act of Congress 
given orders ‘to grant to Mr. Houard every || ;,., 1 tl lvoe and. will dene to ita | ; : . 
. : ; . . » || triated themselves, and will not deny to its | passed in 1804, which read thus: 
ament consideration due to foreigners; a speedy in- | en alle hat it concedes to an alli ty ‘ 
uard? aes ad ce eat eee. | native citizens what it concedes to analien. || “Phat no ship or vessel shall be entitled to be 
i vestigation He 1€ Case, eat reat ate ferred My colleagues on the committee, the gen- || registered as aship or vessel of the United States, or, 
a thet hon i — Faas of the charge pera || tleman from Vermont [Mr. WiLLarp] and the | Ms roslohared, to the henetite tassel, if owned in 
8 (Dat against him.’’ No fairer promise cou Cll ga ‘ . : ; : ave hole OF ih part Sy any person naturalised In the 
e duty = and our official oe i ‘ ya ot gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. AmBver,] have | United States and residing for more than one year 
a meee S cae a Tight LO EXpect || cited as against us several precedents, al] of || in the country from whieh he originated.” 
res: its performance. | th : licable. and fi sveral text-books. | . ways 
ary of The act provides further: | them inapplicable, and from several text-books, Maitland and Lenox came within the terms 
uard, tare ene . om a || some of which are very musty. I propose to | of that act of Congress, and therefore the 
aad . And if it appears to be wrongful and in viola- || show that not one of those cases bears any judges declared the vessel forfeited. Me- 
ferre tion of the rights of American citizenship, the Pres- ; nt , . 
edings ident shall forthwith demand the release of such || analogy to the one before us; that notone sub- || Gregor and Jones and Maitland were also nat- 
‘an citizen, and if the release so demanded is unreason- || stantiates the principles they affirm. Sir, I || uralized citizens who had gone back to their 
ae sbly delayed or refused, it shall be the duty of the || haye as much respect for precedents as any |! native country, were partners in a British 
o this President to use such means, not amounting to acts || , ° : eee oT ys 2 pe aa , 
irned ; of war, as he may think necessary and proper to || Man here, but you must read this case and every || house with none but British partners, and 
io beat one or amentanie such release, gnd all the facts || other case in the light of the living facts. I || remained there. The court said: 
? a rote ¢ , ‘ ¢ | . *.— - r | 
F - Fnhce tg ee relative thereto shall, as soon as || agree with the gentleman from Vermont, [Mr. || “Ttisto be presumed that Maitland, McGregor, 
n sup practicable, be communicated by the President to || {2° ; : ; , ; : F 
Spain ; Congress.” |} WILLARD, ] the question is one of law and facts. || and Jones knew the laws of their own country. 
ns and _ As I have shown, everything the Admin- | Both these gentlemen have especially delighted | _ Recollect, this was before the doctrine of 
one its istration could properly do in pursuance of || ¥S with 8 Cranch. It was quoted yesterday, || inalienable allegiance was even exploded, so 
; com: this act has been done and is still being || and bas been quoted to-day. Now, what isthe || far as the treaty between us and England was 
mad . | : Non 9 ia ¢ ze Cas an || arne "1 . i ° 
nd: we done; and now, Congress having enacted a law || case Jn 8 Cranch? It is a prize case between || concerned. rhe court continues: 
he Ad: to protect American citizens, it is a proper || the Government of the United States and men | “Yet with this knowledge they returned to Eng- 
thing the i ‘on || domiciled in Great Britain, with which coun- || land; and that, as it appears from their subsequent 
we are g that this House should by a resolution he United States a soi The opin- || Conduct, not for a temporary purpose merely, but 
novel sirengthen the hands of the Government, try the U nite States were at war. 1e op || animomanendi. They have established there a house 
» resi: lending the force of its earnest demand upon || ions which the gentleman read from it apply || of trade. They have placed themselves and their 
. : ‘ . ° | st90 > > . | the ( i i . 
ini PB te Spanish Government, which may yet, as | £0 citizens who go to a country between which || property under the protection of Great Brita, and 
States, believe it will, aid to liberate the unfor- || and their own a state of war is declared, and || tion of the United States, although the United States 
act to tunate man whose ease is before us. In view || Who choose to remain there. Such persons |} may still claim something of them.” 
knowl: of the fact that the Spanish Government has || partake of the enemy character if they do not || Maitland, with a full knowledge of the war, 
Spain, thas far declined to give the information our | take timely steps to return to their own coun- || elected to remain in England until be heard 
nocent law calls for, and has utterly failed, in re- || try, and prove their allegiance to it, so far || the vessel was captured. 
om of sponse to our request, to fulfill its treaty | that their goods when captured on the ocean McGregor left England for the United States 
United supulations, it is most appropriate that we || are forfeited. lhere is no similarity between || as a British subject. His passport was from 
him. should pass this resolution, not fearing to | the cases. 1 _ || the privy council and signed by Lord Sidmouth, 
extra ® our duty to the humblest citizen of the I will read from Halleck what this precise |} whereas American citizens obtain their pass- 
) . . . a ° . 
Republic, no matter how long he has been || case and the prize cases of that day decided. || ports from the ‘‘alien office.” Now, let me 
tleman absent from the country. | He says that— | say once for all, thatthe House may understand 
zed, 80 The wildest advocate of the doctrine of 


“A citizen of the United States who is settled it, so far as this case is concerned, it was one 
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between this country and its citizens, I do not 
care whether they were native or naturalized, 
residing in a country with which we were at 
war. is there such a case here? Are we at 
war with Cuba or with Spain? No. 

Between this country, however, and natural 
ized citizens who had denationalized them- 
selves by going back to the land in which they 
were born, all the authorities maintain that a 
man the more readily receives the impress 
of domicile when thug returning; but that there 
is nothing to limit that citizenship which 
ensues from birth by duration of residence 
abroad, unless by some act such citizen claims 
allegiance elsewhere and forswears his alle- 
giance here. 

Vattel has been quoted. Let me read from 
Vattel, although I do not care much to read 
from his text. The question here must be 
solved by the laws of this country, the laws of 
Spain, and the treaty between us which guar 
anties rights to the citizens of either country ; 
and if these support the proposition we con 
tend for, a library of text-books or precedents 
would not countervail them. 


Chief Justice Marshall dissented from the | 


opinion in the case to which I have referred. 
He concurred in so much as attached a hos 
tile character to the property of an American 
continuing after the declaration of war to 
reside in the enemy's country, but dissented 
from all the rest. 
Sut let me read what Vattel says: 
“The right of domicile is not established unless 


the person makes sufficiently known his intention | 


of fixing there, either tacitlyor by an express dec- 
laration.”’ 

Said Judge Washington, referring to Vattel 
and the writers on the law of nations: 


“Uf he had made no declaration on the subject, 
and his secret intention is to be discovered, his 


acts must be attended to, as affording the most satis- | 


factory evidence of his intention.” 

The gentleman read these extracts sotto 
In this case, as I shall show presently, 
Dr. Houard made express declarations that 
he was an American citizen; he enrolled him- 


roce, 


self at the American consulate in 1868 or | 
As proved by the | 


1869, and again in 1870. 
affidavit which has been read at the Clerk’s 
desk, be always hoisted the American flag on 





American holidays; and the evidence leaves | 
no doubt he was known at Cienfuegos as an 


American who took pride in his country. 
His sister, Mrs. Dutton, as appears by the 
record, says: 


‘He was known as an American and prided him- | 


self on it, andduring our rebellion was well known 


at Cienfuegos as one of the stanchest upholders of | 


the Union.” 

His son resides in Philadelphia. His five 
nephews were in the Union Army from that 
city. The sister of Dr. Houard, mother of 
two of those young men, resides there. The 
brother of Dr. Houard, father of the three 
others, resides there. By all his associations 
Dr. Houard is connected with this country. 
It has never been pretended that he ever took 
that oath which it will appear he had to take 


before he could renounce his allegiance to 


this country and become a citizen of Spain. 


Now, as to the Martin Koszta case. There a | 


subject of Austria had taken out in this country 
what is known as his “first papers.’’ He had 
declared his intention to become a citizen of 
the United States, and sailing in an American 
vessel to Turkey, was seized by the Austrian 
authorities. In order to uphold the honor of 
the American flag, nobly asserted by an Amer 
ican naval officer, Commander Ingraham, Mr. 
Marcy carried the doctrine in that case cer 
tainly as far as it could be allowed to go; and 
he asserted that such domicile as Koszta 
acquired here entitled him to protection from 
our Government. 

A great deal has been said here about domi- 
cile. “It has been declared ex cathedru that 


| man States. 
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| domicile entitles a person to protection ; so it 


does. And it has been urged that the con- 
verse of the proposition must be true that where 
there is protection there must be equivalent 


duties resulting ; and the draft has been men- | 


tioned as an illustration. True, it is the duty 


of a domiciled foreigner to obey the laws, yet | 


no matter how long he resided in this country | 


he was not subject to the draft, although he 
was entitled to protection of our laws. The 
humblest resident is so entitled. 

But to return to the case of Koszta. What did 
Mr. Marcy declare in that case? Simply that 
Koszta was entitled to protection. Koszta 
was not taken from Austrian soil. He was 
surrendered by agreement from an Austrian 
vessel, having been kidnapped by the Austrian 
authorities from Turkish soil, where he was 


under the protection of the American con- | 
sulate. But in the case of Simon Taussig, | 


which arose almost immediately after that of 
Koszta, Secretary Marcy, who is deemed to 


be such an authority on this subject, declined | 


to make any demand for the release of Taussig, 
who had voluntarily returned to Austria and 
placed himself within the reach of her mu- 
nicipal laws. Secretary Marcy recognized 
these two cases as standing on an entirely dif- 
ferent basis. Domicile may be acquired ; 


residence, of course, exists; (employ whichever | 


term you please ;) and the right to protection 
may follow, but not citizenship. 

While upon the subject of the differing rule 
affecting native-born and naturalized citizens, 


I desire to point to our treaties entered into as | 


late as 1868 with Bavaria, with Wurtemburg, 
and Baden and Hesse, and with the North Ger- 


' naturalized citizen going from one of those 


States and returning to the land of his birth 
and living there two years shall resume citi- 


| zenship there. Nosuch renunciation is claimed 


against one born upon this soil, and in these 
treaties we expressly stipulate that a declara- 


| tion of intention shall not for either party 


confer citizenship. 

Let me briefly advert once again to this doc- 
trine of domicile and protection. The right of 
domicile gives no right to the Spanish Govern- 
ment of oppression. If Dr. Houard was, as 
is claimed, domiciled under the Spanish Gov- 
ernment, that Government was bound to pro- 
tectnot tooppresshim. Every resident, under 
the laws of all civilized nations, is to be afforded 


| the protection of the laws. 


Suppose, Mr. Speaker, Doctor Houard had 
gone to Jamaica, or to any of the neighboring 
islands subject to another form of government, 


| had been charged with an offense, and had 


appealed to Spain for protection, what would 
have been the result? Would they have 
afforded him protection and claimed him as a 
Spanish citizen? Thatisthetest. No, sir, they 
would not. Why? As the law stood under 
the constitution of 1845, persons born within 


the dominion of Spain of alien parents were | 


Spaniards ; but even this is altered by article 


three of the decree of 1852, and such persons | 


must now claim Spanish nationality in order to 
become Spaniards. 

If Martin Koszta had never declared his 
intention to become an American citizen, and 
renounce his allegiance to Austria would his 
domicile here have caused us to demand his 
release? Certainly not. 

Now let us 3ee’what are the authorities sent 
us by the Secretary of State in reference to 
the Spanish laws: F 


“Transient citizens are those who arrive on their 


| way elsewhere, without any intention to remain in 


the country, and the prolongation of their stay, 
sometimes indefinite, does not affect their status as 
transient, because, according to the law already 
cited, the foreigner who resides any length of time 
in Spain is not considered aresident, provided he still 
holds to the protection of his fag or consulute. 

“Tt must be kept in view that the law supposes a 


It is expressly stipulated that a || 
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voluntary act in the foreigner to take up his -.: 
dence, or reside as a transient citizen, on condi — 
in the latter case, that he cannot enjoy the it 
tages and privileges of the residents and citis, pe 
the kingdom. This liberty, allowed by the aaa vt 
law, has been explained by the” Government, qt 
consequence of a claim established by the embe > 
of France, the minister of state, in a note add; a 
to the embassy on the 28th of May, 1837 deen 
that in stating, in the first and fourth parag ares 
of the constitution, that all persons born in Boo 
are considered Spaniards, and also those foreignes 
who have acquired residence in any part wn 
kingdom, it must be taken in the sense of Baad 
ing a power or right, and not as imposing an ob 
tion or forcing them to become Spaniards onan, 
their will, if also holding the right of natio 
any other country shold i 
of it in Spain. 

“Although the foreigner is free to acquire ree 
dence, or remain as a transient resident 
state his choice and accept the conditions to whic 
his residence is subject. The resident foreigner m ‘ 
take the before-mentioned oath, but the transient 
one has only to submit in obedience to the laws ani 
the king. By the interpretation of the law and 
present practice all the principal foreign mer- 
chants, notwithstanding their long residence in th 
peninsula, areconsidered as transient; and prohibj. 
tion to engage in any trade, art, or profession which 
the law formerly reserved for the domiciled oy Da- 
tive residents, does not now apply to the transient 
foreigner; and on this principle the royal order of 
August 11, 1837, permitted transient foreigners ty 
exercise the liberal arts and mechanical trades, ang 
retail merchant business, even without domiciliny 
themselves, provided they obtain the necessary 
license from the proper authority and paid the usys| 
taxes; and also, article nineteen of the commercial 
code orders that foreigners who have not obtained 
naturalization nor legal domicile can engage jy 
commerce in Spanish territory under treaty regula- 
tions existing between their respective Govyern- 
ments. 

“By these regulations, above copied, it can be 
decided negatively, the question relative to the son 


7 allst 
: wlLOnality jy 
proscribe their acquisitio, 


he must 


and 


| of a foreigner who came to the island of Cuba as 4 


colonist, as all the conditions and requirements, 
without full compliance with which no one is con- 
sidered as a Spaniard who, for not wishing to lose 
his primitive nationality, fails to comply, have been 
explained as fully as could be desired.” 

Would not Spain have claimed for all of her 
citizens aSpanish nationality if the case were 
reversed? By the Spanish constitution of 1845 
the quality of a Spaniard is only lost by nat 
uralization in a foreign country or by admis- 
sion to the employ of a foreign country with- 
out the royal license. ( Codice Civile, article 13. 

But as if to leave no doubt, the Spanish law 
of July 4, 1870, published, it is alleged, in an 
official gazette at Havana, permits resident 
foreigners in Spanish colonies to be consid 
ered such by having their names enrolled in 
the list of foreigners at the consulate of his 
nation and with the superior civil governor. 
It is not known whether this notice reached 
Cienfuegos, but Dr. Houard did again enroll 


| himself as an American with our consul there, 


on November 25, 1870, and no doubt our con 
sul so notified the authorities, for at first he 
was admitted by them to be an American. 
What is the proof here? Mr. Biddle, our 
consul general, in writing to this Government, 


‘| claims Dr. Houard as a citizen of the United 


States, and that the captain general stated 
that orders had been given that Dr. Houard 


| should receive every consideration ‘‘due 





the island. 


foreigners.’’ Mr. Torbert, afterward const! 
general, states the same thing; and further, 
that the captain general had replied to hia 
(showing it was known to the Spanish author 
ities that Dr. Houard was an American) (hal 
several Americans had been pardoned ; bu! 
this indulgence had been so abused that be, 
the captain general, should stop it. 

But that is not all. We have the oath 0! 
Mr. Fox, United States consular agent at ie 
fuegos, that Dr. Houard enrolled himsel! # 
the consulate in 1868 or 1869 as an America. 
That was at the breaking out of hostilities" 
Such an enrollment as was then 
demanded was never required before. | w!! 
read his sworn statement: 

I, Charles Fox, now resident at Portland, i0 > 
county of Cumberland, and Stateof Maine, 00 0" 


say that in the latter part of 1868 and the _ 
of 1869 I was United States consular agent # 
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a » island of Cuba, and in the latter part 
gence = - first part of 1869 that Dr, Emilio J. 
of then at Cienfuegos, was enrolled as an 
pe citizen at the United States consulate in 
A ees that he was one of a number of American 
that Cl’ ho signed an application to me to have an 
Cee ee an man of war sent to the port of Cienfuegos 
Americn otection of the lives and property of Amer- 
f East that I was acquainted with him, and 
— generally known as an American citizen; 
- wT never knew him to act or talk otherwise than 
La ena Ade American citizen, and I never had any 
as @ i ndge, information, or intimation of his taking 
knopart whatever in political matters in the late 
at) \ i ‘ { sa Av 
disturbances in Cuba. CHARLES FOX. 

[have given the statements of two consuls 
veperal and one consular agent of the United 
States, Let me add tothese proofs. Ou page 
93 will be found the certificate of M. H. Mor- 
. who was our consular agent at Cienfuegos 
Tidy ° s = 
in the succeeding year, that is, 1870. He gave 
Ir, Houard the following certificate, to which 
allusion has been made as the enrollment of 
a foreigner cared for and recognized by the 
Spanish law: 

UNITED STATES CONSULAR AGENCY, 
CIENFUEGOS, March 4, 1872. 

I, M. H. Morris, United States consular agent for 
this port, do hereby certify that on the 25th day of 
November. A. D, 1870, personally appeared before 
me John Emilio Houard, physician, and declared 
himself a citizen of the United States of America, 
having been born in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Witness my hand and seal of office the day and 

, date first above written. 

L. S.J _ _. M.H. MORRIS, 
United States Consular Agent. 


fy 


Ido not know what more gentlemen want. 
The captain general changing his ground, pro- 
fesses that he was a Spanish subject, because 
as he said the last protection paper he took 
out was as a Spanish subject. That is contra- 
dicted by the paper itself, the cedula, page 26, 
which designates him as a native of the United 
States. The captain general does not pre- 
tend that Dr. Houard ever took the oath of 
allegiance tothe Spanish Government, although 
the Spanish Government requires that a man 
shall take that oath of allegiance before he can 
become a citizen. 

The proof sent us by the President is equally 
strong all through these pages. If any mem- 
ber is willing to diseredit two of our consuls 
general as to the American character which 
attached to Houard in Cuba, and two of our 
consuls with whom this man enrolled him- 
selfasa citizen of the United States, one of 
whom states convincing facts in corroboration 
of his right to do so; if any one here is will- 
ing to believe the captain general, who, after 
pronouncing Houard a foreigner and Ameri- 
can, bases his allegation of Spanish citizen- 
ship upon a cedula or police permit, which con- 
tradicts him, let that gentleman vote against 
the resolution. 

Mr. AMBLER. If the gentleman will per- 
mit me, Iwill say that in my humble judg- 
ment the opinion of any of those parties as to 
this man’s citizenship weighs very little as 
against the facts. 

Mr. L. MYERS. Mr. Speaker, these offi- 
cers of our Government had the best chance 
of judging, much better, certainly, than my col- 
league, and do not merely give their opinions, 
but facts. If any prefer to disbelieve his 
brother and sister, his American relatives who 
place facts against baseless and exploded 
charges; if they are willing to assert against 
tue proof that he did not arrive at manhood 
and citizenship in the United States; if they 
assert that the laws of Spain are not as we 
read them, and do not require an oath of alle- 
glance and claim to nationality before Spanish 
ciizenship ean be conferred; if they insist 
‘uatan American by mere residence abroad, 
all the time publicly claiming his native State, 


ae elled to lay down his American nation- 
l y, 


uty, although the laws of both countries read 


ifferently, let all such vote against this res- 
olution, 
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| Nobody disputes that. 
| has practiced his profession there. 
become a citizen of Spain? No. Is he in the | 


. the contrary notwithstanding. 





TT 


| be noticed. 
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John Emilio Howard—Mr. Myers. 


Of which country was Dr. Houard a citizen? 


| He was once a citizen of the United States. || 
He went to Cuba, and || 


Did he 


condition of that amphibious creature which, as 
a sailor once expressed it, could notlive on land 
and died in the water? 
to which gentlemen assign him, being a citizen 
of no place? That is not true. 


zeuship somewhere. Whether domicile enti- 


tles him to protection from the United States || 
or from Spain, not being a citizen of the latter |) 


eountry and not having renounced his nation- 


ality here, he isa citizen of the United States, || 
and the treaty of 1795 applies to and protects | 


him. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, has he been tried in 
accordance with that treaty? Perbaps the 
trivial charge against him should not be men- 
tioned in this discussion, as the objection is 
to the mode of trial, but I will briefly refer 
to it. 
time of the outbreak of hostilities a box of 


Houard’s name on it in the insurgent camp. 


| He proved that it was sold by him some years 
If there at the very outbreak of hos- | 
Had | 
he sent this little box with hostile intent he | 
Could | 
| such proof prevail, any physician hereafter 
| must be careful when abroad how he gives 
| prescriptions, lest a war should occur and any 


before. 
tilities it must have been sold before. 


would not have put his name on it. 


of them be found in a hostile camp. In 


such event, though not within the enemy’s | 


lines, but rendering every obedience to the 
authorities, he runs the risk of being seized, 
indefinitely imprisoned, tried by court-martial, 
and shot, international laws and treaties to 
What has been 
may be again. 

Under the treaty this American should 


have been tried according to the Jaws and | 


usages. He was not so tried. I suppose if 
the Inquisition were in full force in Cuba 


the American Government is not prepared to | 


admit that as a law or usage to which it would 
submit the rights of one of its citizens. 
mockery of a court-martial, with its witnesses 
compelled, as one of them states, to swear 
falsely against Dr. Houard under penalty of 
being shot, is not much better. But the treaty 
guaranties the right to employ such advocates, 
solicitors, and agents for defense as the party 
to be tried may select. This was denied. 
There was a volunteer, it is said, to defend 
Houard, but he was a soldier unskilled in the 
law—a Spanish volunteer, and not a free 
agent. 

Perhapsthe most important feature is yet to 
To Dr. Houard’s cruel sentence 
was added confiscation of all his property. 
The Spanish constitution, article ten, provides 
‘*that the penalty of confiscation of property 
should never be imposed.’’ (Lawrence’s 


| Wheaton on International Law, page 609, 
| note. ) 


This confiscation was in direct viola- 
tion of Spanish law. Yet members hesitate 
to demand the execution of our treaty with 
Spain, and all this wrong followed an impris- 
onment of one year. Under military or civil 
law this American citizen was entitled to a 
speedy trial. Mr. Biddle, our consul, says 
that in January, 1871, the captain general 
romised him ‘‘a speedy investigation’’ of 

r. Houard’s case, and every consideration 
**due to foreigners.’’ How coolly we sit here 
and discuss the year’s delay which ensued and 
the shameless disregard of law, treaty, and 
promise. 

Although it is alleged that this box was 
found at the outbreak of hostilities in 1868, 
Dr. Houard was not arrested till December, 
1870, while still quietly practicing his profes- 


Is he in the dilemma || 


He has eciti- | 


The captain general says that at the || ance of bis duty, has demanded them, and, as 


‘ak || he informs us, ‘*the request has not been com- 
homeopathic medicines was found with Dr. || 


This | 
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sion at Cienfuegos as a doctor, just as the 
well-known dentist, Dr. Evans, long a resi- 
dent of Paris, yet widely known there as an 


| American, like Dr. Houard raising the Amer- 


ican flag on all American holidays, continues 
in his profession and residence without for- 
feiting any right of au American. 

No wonder, as Mrs. Dutton states in her 


| letter to Secretary Fish, the foreigners and 
| respectab'te Spaniards in Cuba were aston- 


ished, aud Americans there became alarmed. 

The question now is of higher importance 
than its mere relation to Dr. Houard; it rises 
above petty party politics which would blame 
the Administration, which has done and is 
still doing the utmost it ean do under the law ; 


| itis a question which concerns the honor of 


this country and of the legislative branch of 
the Government. Under this violation of treaty 
obligations we havea right to demand the ree- 
ords, the charge, and evidence in support of 
them. The Secretary of State, in perform- 


plied with.’’ Now, shall we be craven enough 


| to fear that the law of 1868, which we ourselves 
| enacted, if carried out will lead to a war with 


Spain? The President has communicated the 
facts to Congress. The reasonable request of 
the Government has been refused. The ques- 
tion is whether the Representatives of the 


| people will permit the captain general of Cuba 


and authorities of Spain to delay still further 


| areply to that demand, without even express- 


ing the sense of this House on the subject as 
an aid to the President in his endeavors to 
effect Dr. Houard’s release. 
Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. 
stand that there has been a reply. 
Mr. L. MYERS. Theyreturn a reply, so it 
is stated, while Dr. Houard is being sent in 


I under- 


| chains to Ceuta, a fortress in Morocco, oppo- 
site Spain, that the matter will be examined. 


That is what the captain general promised 
fifteen months ago. Are we to wait another 
fifieen months? 

We have a right to respectful answer under 
the treaty. If Dr. Houard ever took the oath 
of allegiance as a Spaniard and became such 
under their laws, it was very easy for them in 
Cuba to send the evidence of that fact here. 
They need not wait to send to Spain for it. 
If Dr. Houard took such part against the Gov- 
ernment of Spain as would prevent a justifica- 


| tion of our interference in his behalf, it is easy 


for them to send evidence of that fact. If his 


| trial and sentence are claimed tobe in accord- 


ance with the treaty, a telegram from Spain 
could so state; and now all we propose to do 
is this, (1 repeat the phrase,) to strengthen the 
hands of the Administration in its just demand 
and on behalf of the people we are chosen to 


| represent, by our votes, to speak the deep 


interest they feel whenever any American is 
deprived of his liberty without due course of 


|| law. 


Sir, a man invested with the manhood of 
American citizenship is in chains, against what 
we believe to be the law, and when a telegram, 
if there is any evidence against him, could 
make satisfactory answer, the House of Rep- 
resentatives trembles in the balance fearing 
lest peradventure this Government may be 
driven into war with Spain,of whose atrocities, 
denounced but yesterday in the British Com- 
mons, I would rather not speak now, but whose 
weakness as one of the Powers of Kurope must 
not justify her in setting aside the treaties into 
which she has solemnly entered with us. 

Mr. MAYNARD. I would ask the gentle- 


man what we shouid have said if a dispatch 
had come during the late war from the House 
of Commons of England or from the foreign 
minister of England to know by what authority 
we had arrested and imprisoned gentlemen 
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who had been here thirty years, but who 
claimed to be British subjects ? 

Mr. BANKS. Such inquiries were con- 
stautly answered during the war. 

Mr. L. MYERS. I suppose, in the first place, 
that fifteen months would not have been al- 
lowed to elapse before our reply; and next, 
that the reason for our action would have been 
& satisfactory one, 

My colieague on the committee who preced- 
ed me {[Mr. WitLarp] made some remarks 
which, in justice to him, | must suppose were 
facetious, about what ‘the heathen Chinese 
sojourning here might demand if we pass this 
terrible resolution; and they had as much 
to do with his view of this case as 8 Cranch, 
which he relied on in his argument. If we 
have a treaty with China, both partics are 
bound to fulfill it. Having none that would 
cover his imaginary case, I fail to perceive 
the force of bis suggestions. 

England went to war with Abyssinia and 
spent millions of money because a few of her 
citizens were held there captive. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States were ready to 
back a United States officer with all the pow- 
ers of the Government on behalf of a man 
who had only made his first declaration of 
citizenship. The French Government lately, 
by one of its consuls in Cuba, demanded and 
obtained the release of the sons of a man 
named Rosseau, a French colonist, declar- 
ing, contrary to the assumption of some 
gentlemen here, that the sons of a French 
colonist in Cuba had the right to claim that 
they were sons of France. If Dr. Houard 
had been a native of France instead of the 
United States, still claiming his nationality, 
and his father a French colonist in Cuba, in- 
stead of one naturalized first in America, the 
power of France, humbled as she now 1s, 
would soon have been exerted to prove that 
one of her citizens should not be held in 
bondage contrary to law. 

That nation which upholds the honor of its 
flag and affords protection to its citizens will 
not decay. Let it not be said that an appeal 
to perform these sacred duties has been un- 
heeded by the Representatives of the American 
people. 


American Citizens Abroad. 


SPEECH OF HON. B. F. BUTLER, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In rue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 25, 1872. 
The House having under consideration the pre- 
amble and resolution reported from the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs in relation to the imprisonment 


of Dr. John Emilio Houard by the Spanish Govern- 
ment— 


Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts, said: 

Mr. Seeaker: I should think that after the 
administration of this Government and the 
Republican party have been attacked as the 
‘most imbecile and useless and contemptible 
Administration on earth,’’ one of its friends 
would not have interfered in allowing at least 
ten minutes for its vindication even byso poor 
an advocate as myself, even if he did not 
undertake to make it himself. 

Mr. HOAR. My colleague will allow me 
to say that I objected because | did not want 
the previous question seconded. 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. I am 
much obliged to my colleague for the explana- 
tion. I misunderstood him in the noise. 

Now, let us see exactly what the case before 
vs is. Louis Houard, a native of France, was 
naiuraliged in this country in 1803, and in 
1816 his son, Dr. Juan Emilio Houard, was 
born. Jn 1822 Houard’s father moved to 
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American Citizens Abroad—Mr. Butler. 


Cuba, taking all his family with him, entered 
lands there under the Spanish law, and founded 


a colony substantially at Cienfuegos. He there | 


spent the remainder of his life. Dr. Houard, 
his son, went with him when but seven years 


old. When Dr. Houard was ready for his | 
education in 1836, when he was in the neigh- 


borhood of twenty-one years of age, he came 
to Philadelphia for the purpose of being edu- 
cated, and studied here until he was prepared 
for his profession. He then went back to 
Cuba to practice it. 

Mr. DAWES. Le came here a minor. 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. 
here a minor and he came back a minor, at 
the will of his father. 

Mr. L. MYERS. His father was dead. 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. Well, he 
came at the will of his surviving parent; he 


came here without any consent of his own, | 


being a minor. He left this country originally 


with his father; if his father became a Span- | 


ish subject, then he became a Spanish subject 
according to the provisions of the laws of the 
whole civilized world. 


Now, then, what is admitted in the case? | 
It is admitted that the father went there and | 


took a grant of lands asa colonist. It is not 
disputed, and as the law then stood that was 
a declaration aud evidence of Spanish citizen- 
ship on the part of the father. 

Mr. BANKS. Certainly it is disputed. 

Mr. W. Rk. ROBERTS. Certainly it is. 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. I can 
only say that this is what the Spanish Govern- 


He left | 





ment claim to be their own law, and they | 


know best aboutit. Then his father took the 


office of police commissioner there, which all | 


Spanish authorities say can only be held by a 
Spaniard, and the last telegram that is before 
us is one sent here on the 10th of April from 
Madrid, which | will read. It is as follows: 
Fisn, Secretary of State, Washington : 


Urgent.—Captain General telegraphs minister of 
state, saying that Ilouard’s American citizenship 
was not alleged in consul’s first communication; 


| that Houard’s father had renounced foreign nation- | , i iS 
|| office here, entering land under our land laws, 


ality in accepting post of commissary of police at 
Cienfuegos, and that Houard had no foreign papers, 
but was registered as a Spaniard. Copy of all pro- 
ceedings to be sent to Madrid next mail. 
ADEE, Chargé. 
Maprip, April 10. 


Mr. L. MYERS. I must right here deny 
what the captain general says. 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. 
yield to the gentleman; he had an hour, and 
1 have only ten minutes. 

Mr. L. MYERS. Lam bound to put it in 
that the statement of the captain general is 
coutradicted. 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. 
only stating the matter as it stands of record. 

Now, then, with thisclaim on the one side or 
the other, while the case is already before the 
Government, and while the President and 
Secretary of State are doing all they could 
do, if it were you or me or any one else in 


Dr. Houard’s place, a resolution is brought in | 


here by the Committee on Foreign Affairs, for 
what purpose? ‘bhat the House should take 
this matter into their own hands; adjudicate 
Houard a citizen ; adjudicate that we are bound 
to protect him; adjudicate that our foreign 
policy is weak and imbecile and contemptible 
more than that of any other country on earth, 
to use the phrases of the eloquent gentleman 
from Indiana, | Mr. Voorness, | and to pass a 


vote of censure upon the Administration of | 


our country. 

Now, has anybody risen on this floor and 
said that our Government has been derelict 
for one moment, that it has not proceeded just 
as fast as it could, even if Dr. Houard had 

| been an American citizen? Sir, 1 deny that 
be is a citizen of the United States. Upon 
| this point the weight of the evidence is not 


I cannot | 





I am | 





[April 25, 


a 
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only not conclusive in favor of his citize, 

but it entirely fails. My eloquent hia 
Ohio [Mr. Bincuam] said that Dy i froin 
having been born an American citizen = ; 
not be expatriated without some act of t 
own. IL agree to that, after he is of ar = 
the gentleman wholly overlooked the fre; 


that 


| he could be expatriated by the act of j.. 
father; that his father could ZO to a foreiv, 
gu 


country and carry him with him in his infaney 


/ and make him a foreign citizen, as he dig di 
Uv 


| of the United States until after this w 
| out in Cuba in 1869. 


| who never meant to return here, and who | 


| flag till now. 


upon all the proof. 

Being thus by act of his father made g ci; 
zen Of Cuba, in 1836 Houard came , 
here, completed his education and went oe 
to Cuba, and never claimed any citizenshin 
ar broke 
Now, sir, | for ne 
would move every power of this Governmey, 
war power and all, in favor of an America, 
citizen whose personal rights to liberty werp 
interfered with by a foreign Power, Tiere ic 
no such glorious record as that of our Gov. 
ernment jn the case of Martin Koszta, wh, 
was a citizen only in intention. But | w; 
not permit the whole American doctrine to jw 
overturned here and now in favor of a may 
who has not been here for thirty odd years. 


0 be 


Lug§ 


never yet said that he meant to come back 
this country, or claimed the protection of its 
He left this country in his jp- 
fancy, and came back in manhood, 

Mr. L. MYERS. In early youth, 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. In early 
manhood, and he went back in manhood, and 
for thirty-odd years has shown no disposiijoy 
to put his foot again on this soil. Now, let 


| us turn this case right about for a moment, 


Suppose an Irishman comes |o this country 
at seven years of age with his father, and 
remains here until he is twenty years of age 
and then goes back to Ireland, obtains an 


| education there, immediately returns here to 


| living here all his life. 


practice his profession for thirty years and 
marries here, his father living here, accepting 


taking advantage ot our preémption laws, aud 
At the end of tha 


| thirty years that Irishman by birth only goos 


| abroad. 


Would you not, Mr. Speaker, would 
not every gentiewan in this House, vote the 
whole power of this Government to protect that 
man as an American citizen? 

Mr. W. R. ROBERTS. Not if the father 
was not a citizen, had not declared his inten 
tion to become such, had not taken out any 


| naturalization papers. 





Mr. BUTLER, of Mas-:achusetis. Pardon 
me. I have stated the exact case. Let me 
restate it. An Irishman comes here, a bos 
of seven years of age, with his father. His 
father comes here and settles, takes up a quar 


| ter section of land, brings all his family here, 


and lives and dies here. While the father 
living here he sends one of his sons, a minor, 
back to Ireland, or the son, a minor, goes 


back and obtains an education, after which he 


returns here and practices his profession lor 
thirty years, and marries here. 

Mr. L. MYERS. At what age? 

Mr. BUTLER, of Maasachuseits. Attwenty: 
one. 

Mr. L. MYERS. No; at twenty-eight. — 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. Wel), !et 
it be twenty-eight or thirty. He returns here, 
and for thirty years practices his profession 
here, lives here all the time, and then goes 
abroad. Now, what will we call him when be 
goes abroad? What isthe American docitiie 
when applied to such a man? Why, 11 1s *@ 


'he is our citizen, and entitled to the protee 


tion of the stars and stripes. ‘That 1s the doc 
trine that I am contendirg for to-day by v — 
against this resolution. I will vote tor -# 
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Vartin Koszta doctrine, the right of a man to || 
— , here and make this his home and become |! 
aie [ do not put the right of American 
°izensbip simply upon oaths and papers, they 
cae be lost, but upon conduct and acts, and | 
everything that goes to make apparent his 
right. And I hold that his duty is correla- | 
tive; and if I found that man committing 
treason, 1 would execute him for that crime 
‘¢ouilty as quick as I would any other Ameri- | 
can citizen, after he had been here for thirty 


vears under the circumstances I have named. 





Mr. L. MYERS. ‘Treaty or no treaty? — | 
Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. Yes, 
treaty or no treaty; if he was here as an 
American citizen and committed treason, | 

would hang him, treaty or no treaty. 

Mr. W. K. ROBERTS. Will the gentleman 
allow me to ask him one question ? 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. 
tion; yes. : a 

Mr. W. R. ROBERTS. When Irish citizens | 
were imprisoned in English prisons the Amer- 
ican Government, through their minister there, 
refused to interfere until they could produce 
their naturalization papers. 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. Do you | 
call that a question? [ Laughter. } | 

Mr. W. R. ROBERTS. Well, is not that | 
the fact ? 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. It was | 
the fact, and an un-American doctrine it was, | 
too. And you are wanting to put up for the 
saffrages of the American people as Pres- | 
ident that minister of ours who did this thing. 
| am against so doing, and always shall be, 
for that very act, if on no other ground. 

Mr. VW. R. ROBERTS. I am not. aware 
that the gentleman knows what I intend to do. 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. I speak 
of those with whom the gentleman acts. The 
New York World is my authority. I believe 
the action of our minister in the case of the 
Fenians was un-American, and ought not to 
be sustained by the American people. 

Mr. W. R. ROBERTS. The Government 
sustained it. 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. Yes, 
Johnson’s government. I have maintained, 
and always shall, that we ought to have 
taken a different course in regard to those | 
men wholly independent of the question of 
naturalization papers; and I will not now 
vote solemnly that the principle followed in | 
that ease was right. I trust that no party in 
this country will ever pronounce in favor of 
such doctrines of citizenship. I do not desire 
our Government to put itself in the position 
of sustaining such a right to our protection in 
the naturalized citizen. We are now making | 
iguiry. The Government is trying to find 
out if Dr. Houard is an American citizen. If 


A ques- 








upor all the evidence it should appear that he || 


isan American citizen, then I shall be ready 
and eager to enforce all laws, all treaties, all 


The Tariff—Mr. Roberts. 


national credit, have been so far met that a 
reduction in the revenue can be conceded. 
The popular demand, as well as the dictates 
of sound statesmanship, places that reduction 
at not less than $40,000,000. 1 deem it import- 
ant that an act affording this relief to the 
country be passed at this session. 

Most of the provisions of the bill reported 
from the Committee of Ways and Means rela- 
ting to the internal revenue, have my approval. 
The effort to diminish the annoyances to tax- 


payers is wise, and will doubtless be success- 


ful. The proposal to increase the tax on 
smoking tobacco is not justified, in my opin- 
ion, by the plea for uniformity. The internal 
revenue system was born of the war. It is 
irksome and costly. ‘The prudent legislator 
will make haste to put an end to its burdens 
and its irritations. [I look forward to the day 
when it shall be abolished altogether. We 
surely can afford to dispense with all the stamps 
now required in general business, those fleas 
of our financial system. ‘Thus we can facili- 


tate the consolidation of districts and the les- | 


sening of the number of officers. This part 
of the bill when properly amended is of the 
first moment to the country, aud ought 
promptly to be written on the statute-book. 
Considerable reductions in customs duties 
are also demanded. 
duces or abolishes duties on the necessaries or 
common comforts of life which this country 
does not produce; so far as it places on the 
free list articles upon which the Treasury does 


not receive a sum commensurate with the cost | 


and the annoyance; so far as it mitigates 


charges adjusted to heavy internal taxes and | 


the abnormal condition of civil war, it com- 
mends itself to my judgment. 
singles out great industries and strikes at 
them; in so far as it fuils to recognize the 
right of American labor to the American 
market; in so far as it adjusts duties with a 
view to commerce rather than home produc 
tion, I must join with those who ask for 
amendment. 

I believe amendments will be made, and 
that the committee and the House will per- 
fect the bill so that it will have finally my 
cordial support. At the proper time I will 


codperate in trying to make these amendments. | 


Let us try to cheapen comforts without 
reducing the wages of American labor. Let 
us make no assault on the industries which 


give us prosperity while we lift all burdens | 


fromthem. We may if we are wise so legislate 
that the reduction of taxes and duties will 
be an element of genuine prosperity, and the 
steady payment of the debt will be twin en- 
gines bearing the nation grandly forward on the 
high sea of unparalleled success. 


cially the remarks of the gentleman from Illi- 


nois [Mr. Burcuarp] on Saturday, compel | 


me to indicate first and chiefly why the coun- 





the rights we have against any Power on earth | 
i his favor and for his relief. 





Revenue and American Labor--Necessity 
and Growth of Home Production. 


SPEECH OF HON. E. H. ROBERTS, 
OF NEW YORK, 
Ix Tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 30, 1872. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, and having under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. No. 2322) to reduce duties on 


‘ports and to reduce internal taxes, and for other 
burposes— 





| 
Mr. EK. H. ROBERTS said: | 
Bre Cuainman: I ask for the passage of a | 
ull based upon that now pending. The pres: | 


sure of the war debt, and the attacks upon the 


to customs duties, to the raising of money for 
have grown up under existing laws. 

| 

! 


try cannot afford to have radical changes made 
affecting injuriously established interests. 


MEDDLING WITH PRIVATE AFFAIRS. 
Upon its face a tariff relates directly only 


the I'reasury. In reality it involves most of 
the principles which concern government. It 
is, as Say long ago styled political economy, 
Uaffaire de tout le monde, everybody’s busi- 
ness. It affects directly every commercial and 
industrial interest. You cannot say that you 
will adjust duties only for revenue, and not 
meddle with private affairs; for industries 
You can 

make no change without meddling. The re- 
| peal of a statute is as much interference in 
| private affairs as the enactment of a statute. 


PRICES NOT MADE BY STATUTE. 


| Do not exaggerate the interference of gov- 


ernment. Nature has its own laws, and crops 


| potent influences. 


So far as this bill re- || not propose now to stop the collection of 


| duties. 


In so far as it | 





| Sisyphus. 
| it really adds value, when it brings us some- 
| thing better or cheaper than we could other- 
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grow regardless of human statutes. Trade has 
its laws also, and the wise ruler will give them 
free scope. Prices are not made by statute, 
and markets pay little heed to law makers. 
Tariffs are but one of many elements which 
affect labor and production, and the conse 
quent supply and demand. The tide of migra 
tion, great social and political events, famine 
and pestilence and panic, wars and rumors 
of wars, affect industry and its fruits. The 
common rate of customs duty may be more 
than counterbalanced by either one of these 
They are above our fore- 
sight, and the mere statistician omits them 
from his calculation. Wrong has been done 
in holding tariffs, high or low, responsible for 
influences far higher and more far-reaching 
than are due to them in fact. While we have 


| Governments they will need money, and duties 
| On imports are the customary reliance, supply 
| universally at least a part of their revenue. 


The problem is so to adjust them as to con- 
tribute to the highest advantage of the nation. 
FREE TRADE A PHRASE, NOT A FACT, 

I'ree trade is a phrase, and cannot bea fact. 
Literaily, such a thing as commerce without 


| regulation of law and restraint of duties is 
| not known to civilization. 


The most enthusi- 
astie theorist in the midstof his dreams does 


The most aggressive assailant of the 
tariff, even the gentleman from Indiana [ Mr. 
Kerr} or the gentleman from Illinois, [ Mr. 
BurcHaRD, | dare not propose the abolition of 
the tariff, but only its modification, sometimes 


| exaggerating its burdens and annihilating its 


benefits. 
TWO THEORIES AND TWO NATIONS. 

Two theories array their advocates in ap- 
proaching this work. One theory magnifies 
commerce, und suggests an adjustment looking 
to the freest exchange between nations, and 
of course to an equilibrium in their material 
and industrial condition. The other theory 


|| adopts production on the soil as its ward, and 


regards it as a nation’s duty to lift itself up, 


| to 1mprove the condition of its own people, as 


the best method of elevating all mankind, and 
of developing profitable commerce. 

Two great nations to-day represent these 
theories. Britain represents in its financial 
policy the commercial system; the United 
States have throughout their history, with brief 
intervals, illustrated the system of home labor. 

THE WHOLE TRUTH. 

The rallying cries of the factions—* protec- 
tion,’’ as interpreted by its enemies, ee ** free 
trade’’—are half truths; they serve to antago- 
nize interests which are naturally akin. The 
whole truth is that Government should render 


as ; : . | both labor and trade free from unnecessary 
rhe course of the debate thus far, and espe- || 


| restraint, while it owes to both full measure of 


protection. That is the true American system 
toward which our legislation must tend. 
COMMERCE VS. HOME PRODUCTION, 

But issue is joined—commerce vs. home 
production. Importers and theorists err who 
force the issue and infuse bitterness into it. 
Our country can have no enduring and profit- 
able commerce except as it shall grow and 
blossom out of its own developed resources. 
We can expect to make little in exchange and 
carrying unless we have something to trade 
and to transport. Even the glowing words of 
the gentieman from Illinois [Mr. Borcuarp] 
cannot create commerce, even if he might 
write the tariff, without production on the soil 
as an antecedent. 

COMMERCE MUST FOLLOW PRODUCTION, 

Commerce for the sake of commerce is not 
what we want. Mere carrying is the work of 
Commerce is desirable only when 


wise get. It is pretended that wine is im- 
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proved by being carried back and forth over 
the ocean. But, as a rule, the carrying trade 
serves a useful purpose only when it facilitates 
exchanges of accrued values, when it takes 
from one place articles in excess and returns 
those which are in demand. It must fol- 
low successful production, and cannot exist 
without it. 


With production on the soil flourishing, com- | 


merce will in due season commence and thrive. 
Start nations without unnatural advantages of 
acquired capital or established markets, and 
their traders would construct commercial rela- 
tions, But they would need revenue, and each 
nation would adjust its customs for the advan- 
tage of its own people. The nation whose 
chief hope is in foreign trade will frame a tariff 
to foster that interest. The nation which 
possesses unmeasured natural resources and 
whose future is to decorate a continent with 
the laurels of diversified industry, will wisely 
adjust its duties to accelerate that triumph. 
OUR RACE WITH BRITAIN, 

But, sir, we run the race on no such condi- 
tions with Britain nor with any nation of 
Europe. British manufactures are rank with 
the luxuriance of three centuries of hot-house 
forcing. The Netherlands were rich in tex- 
tile fabrics before England made its own cloth. 
France and Germany have had the benefit of 
all the world’s experience, and all the shelter 


and impetus which strong Governments could | 
give. Inall these countries wages are at their | 
minimum ; capital is a drug, and must put up | 


with the lowest returns. 

If it is mere commerce we seek, we must 
recognize the situation. 
equilibrium of wages and of social condition. 
We enter the race handicapped with high 
wages and social equality. 
in the end if we so resolve, but the conquest 
will be worse than defeat. We ought not to 
enter the race at all. 

OUR AIM—PRODUCTION ON THE SOIL. 

Our chief aim should be, not mere foreign 

trade, but production on the soil. This is no 


island, but a continent, and the grandest of | 


them all. Our mission is to develop it, in the 
cafons of the mountains where the snow 
spreads its perpetual ermine, and in the vast 
extent over which the rose chases the months 
in their course. We are to develop the soil, 
and upon it not wares and merchandise only, 
but men and women also. To do that we 
must feel we have a country. We must 
dare to have an American policy. 


of the Old World. We have done something 
for the elevation of all men everywhere. 
There is progress in Europe. Wages have ad- 
vanced; improvement has begun; ideas are 
fructifying. We can afford to adhere to a 


»olicy which has wrought such good results. | 


3road as is the sea, and attractive as is its mas- 

tery, the possibilities of this continent in the 

generations just at hand are even more daz- 

zling, including more than the glories of Solo- 

mon; and to them commerce will come, like 

the queen of Sheba, bearing all precious gifis. 
PURELY COMMERCIAL NATIONS. 

We must seek our first prosperity in home 
productions, or we must enlist passionately in 
a struggle with Britain for the control of the 
ocean. The experience of merely commercial 
nations presents no allurements to me. I do 
not disparage the importance of commerce ; 
but prosperity based on foreign trade alone is 
hollow and it is transient. Vonlee once ex’ 
changed the products of the world, and her 





We must accept the | 


We will conquer | 


We must | 
7 | 
bravely refuse to level down to the standard | 


LT 
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palaces were as numerous as her homes. The | 


base of the Alps gave her scanty crops; her 


manufactures were curious, but they were not || cesses of manufacture. 


diversified, and not useful for common life. 


Now the winged lions of St. Mark watch | 


silent over the desolate bride of the Adriatic. 


So commerce, starting from Tyre and Sidon, | 


touched as with a comet’s glare both shores 
of the Mediterranean and its classic isles, and 
swept upward on the west coast of Europe. 


Do you lust for the brief splendors of Spain | 


and Portugal? Holland held the scepter 
longer, for she had her own wares to trade 
with. It has passed to the chief western isle 


of Europe, and we envy the possession. Is | 


it accident, tell me, that ruin rests on Tyre ; 


that the brigands bring terror to the Piraeus; | 


that Genoa sends no ships to the continent her 


son discovered; that Spain and Portugal for- | 
get the energy of Ferdinand and Isabella ; | 


that Holland has no successor to Van Tromp? 


Does the wail of fate mingle with the proud | 


boast that ‘*‘ Britannia rules the wave ?”’ 

THE SECRET OF LONG NATIONAL LIFE. 
Nations exist which were venerable and 
grand in power before Greek triremes met the 
Persians at Salamis, or Roman galleys crossed 
to Carthage, or bolder navigators passed the 
pillars of Hercules. Criticise oriental civili- 


zation as you please, China and Japan have | 


endured, and duration is one quality of gran- 
deur. Both nations have cultivated agriculture 
and manufactures at home. ‘They have been 
. . TQ 
narrow in views; that we should not be. They 


have been self-supporting and independent in | 


resources; that we may easily become. 

In the pride of youth our civilization forgets 
the best lessons of the far-distant past. Re- 
cent experience in Kurope warns us to beware 
of coming change. Look beyond and we may 
learn the secret of Jong life. We are too 
proud to learn of China and Japan, as my 
colleague on the committee [Mr. Burcnarp } 
intimates. 
before our arrogance, and the glories of Egypt 
may well awe the self-assertion of young 
America. Forty centuries of national life are 
grandeur itself. ‘Thirteen hundred years of 
Hebrew sojourn are an episode in Kgyptian 
history. ‘he huge statues of the kings who 


were contemporary with Abraham remain to | 


tell us of the mighty force of that empire. Its 
erchitecture was titanic; its artsinclude many 
lost to us. Concede that our life has much 
superior to its own. I would purchase the 
secret of duration. To the noble, generous 
strength of the Republic I would add length 
of days. The bite of the asp brought to 
Cleopatra sudden death. May we not from 
the mysterious depths of Egyptian history, its 


hieroglyphics and its tombs, learn the weird | 


method of long national life? Let the student 
ponder well whether it was not in its self- 
supporting industry, in agriculture that fed all 
its own people, in manutactures that needed 
no foreign aid. The sphinx may refuse an 
answer, but the inquiry continually returns. 


MAKING WARES BETTER THAN EXCHANGING THEM. 


Let us draw no broad generalizations even 
from concurrent history. Let us not see 
in the white wings of commerce the shadow 
of national death. On the contrary, the ship 
freighted with a country’s own industry is one 
of the noblest of its achievements. Floating 
like a feather in the wrath of mid-ocean, with 
its fires flaming and its engines wrestling, it is 
one of the culminations of human power. It 
may achieve real and valuable production. 
Commerce has mingled nations, advanced 


| The difliculty is to get the wares 


Well, the pyramids do not bow | 
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money. ‘The secret of prosperity is not to 


exchange wares, but to make them. 
CONSTRUCT A SELF-SUPPORTING REPUBLIC 


That nation will endure which has the roots 
of its prosperity in its own soil, Strength 
the ocean is as unstable as the element itself 
That resource which is far away is by s0 much 
uncertain and transient. Plant your tab 
and power on our own domain. Let them 
spread broad as you will, and graft them with 
all pleasant fruits. Let all singing birds peg 
in their branches, and all birds of passage come 
and go from their genial shade. 

In a word, feed and clothe and house your 
people by the work of their own hands. Build 
up a self-supporting nation. Construct g 
Republic which, if worse come to worst, ean 
live without a nail or a shoe, a coat or a book 
brought from outside of its boundaries; xo 
independent it can dictate itsown trade, ‘They 
commerce will wait upon its wealth and will 
do homage to its power. 


WE MUST NOT PARODY BRITAIN. 


Clearly, our business is not to parody the 
career of Britain. ‘The individual who imi- 
tates another is weak and contemptible. So 
a nation will be that fails to be itself. We 
must mark out our own path and walk in it, 
I do not fail in appreciation of the lessons of 
British history. lts example of monarchy is 
a warning to us. So the invitation to adopt 
the British financial policy is a strong argu- 
ment for avoiding it. 

By the magic of figures, by the eloquence 
of contrast, gentlemen urge us to abandon 
our traditional system of fostering home in- 
dustry, and, like Britain, seek foreign com- 
merce, and then will great wealth accrue 
unto us. 

OUR IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


The advocates of radical change in our finan- 
cial policy warn us that danger confronts us 
because our imports increase, because the 
balance of trade is against us, and because, 
as they allege, our exports do not increase in 
proper ratio. 

Mr. ex-Commissioner Wells, in his essay 
for the Cobden Club, puts this charge inw 
definite form. These are Mr. Wells's words: 


“As might naturally have been expected, from 
the greatly increased cost of production recently ex- 
perienced in the United States, the country has be- 
come one of the very best of markets for foreign pro- 
duce to sell in, but one of the very poorest to buy 
from; and as a consequence, imports of late years 
have tended to increase without a corresponding 
increase of ordinary domestic products. Thus 9 
1860, the imports (excluding coin and bullion) were 
$353,616,000, (total $373,100,000,) or at the rate of 
$11 22 per capita of the whole population; and the 
exports and reéxports (exciuding coin and builivn) 
were $317,557,000, or at the rate of $10 08 per capil. 
In 1871, however, the imports (exclusive of coin and 
bullion) were $519,593,000, or $13 68 per capifa; and 
the exports and reéxports (gold valuation, and ex: 
cluding coin and bullion,) were $442,960,000, or $11 % 
percapita.” © -* °* * ° “In these figures, 
therefore, we have the most conclusive evidence 
that the change in American industry in conse 
quence of the war and its accompanying legislation 
has been in the direction of an impairment rene 
than increase of ability to compete successfully wit 
foreign nations.”’ 


Let us turn to the official figures of our /t- 
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=~ Statement showing the exports (domestic and foreign combined) from and the imports into the United States during each of the fiscal years. 
" from 1850 to 1871, inclusive. 
no nina a eran ols 
ri: EE a5 elt ee l - 
es Exports. Imports. 
le, Fiscal years. | ——_—_—_—_——_ ——$——$_____ finieetatraatingane see Lo aT yas, 
} . | 
: | Merchandise. Specie. Total. Merchandise. Specie. Total. 
| 
a se caaireanbinengeeels Sesumen | $144,375,726 $7,522,994 $151.898,720 $173,509,526 $4,628,792 | 78.138 : 
Te cgnguanen eassooneceoes Oats - Dis Je j 3 . le $173,909, 526 $4,628,792 178, 38 318 
18 “ig 188,922,259 29,465,752 218,388,011 210,371,429 5,853,503 | $i7s.138,31 ? | 
166,984,231 42,674,135 209,658,366 207,440,398 5,505,044 212,945,442 
ots 203,489,282 27,486,875 230,976,157 263,777,265 4.201382 | 267,978,647 
on 237,043,761 41,197,303 278,241,064 207 803,804 6.758.577 804,562,381 
lf 218,909,503 56,247,343 275,156,846 257,808,708 3,659,812 261.468.520 
mm 281,219,423 45,745,485 326,964,908 310,432,310 4,207,632 $14,639,942 | 
a 312,070,414 50,890,268 362,960,682 348,428,342 12,461,799 360,890,141 | 
Ith 286,008,420 38,636,001 324,644,421 263,338 654 19,274,496 928 613.150 | 
em 314,968,411 41,821,051 356,789,462 831,333,341 7,434,789 
. h 18OU..cesseee sseeseseenee scenes sneer sesenensnsnsceusenses coseneraseeeeee Co cennner eocnsiies | 333,576,057 66,516,239 400, 122,206 353,616,119 8,550,135 
: [Mi] .-.ssessessesencesensenweessee senses sesensenennanenscscecensnen copesanenenanen sasnenes 214,180,197 29,791,080 243,971,277 | 240,258,524 46,339,611 | 
est 1862 ¥  sueneacsceraceseseeensesenenaqen teseeuses sasece seater ennesetesseenoaueser secon: 193,052,029 36,886 956 299,938,985 | 258,941,999 16,415,052 } 
me 1863 cccuusunneaaceeg snsnae nesses seeesseeOeeess speeeeseeeee conten @eeeneees peeeneaeeeeeres 258,202,643 64,156,611 $22,359,254 | 243,335,815 9 584,105 | 252,919,920 
[ROL .ssecseeeeeeeenenneseeeeeeeeeeanneraceeans bc hailed aniiteecnuntiaueancaen eile 196,740,211 | 105,244,350 301,984,561 | 316,447,283 13,115,612 $29,562,895 
Ogden ial tadieiidsanienipseetemnnnceniennensateiiiake 269,053,897 | 67,643,226 336,697,123 | 224,624,095 ©'810072 234,434.167 
bur 1366 " . cepeesenec ences senseasonenneacges senerececeeceecesesss seeonscesesensenes cesses] 479,382,323 | 86,044,071 565.426.394 426,940,262 10,700,092 | 437 640 354 | 
ald [ROT sessesssesecseeesenseensstaeaenseceneeeseesasseneeseneeceeeansnensnesen ensnen snnens 398,320,448 | 60,868,372 | 459, 188,820 305,763,100 22,070,475 | 417,833,575 
. ]RUS scssccseseseeeseeseneneneseaaanseesenem eneaeseseeeeenenensnsenssnacengenerenan enees 383,117,937 | 93,784,902 476,902,839 357,436,440 14,188,368 371,624,808 
: [ROY cssvsncseseeevnneeeseeensnessaeanensseenessenseseenen coneessesena cnsnnananenanenes 381,996,149 | 57,138,380 | 439,134,529 417,506,379 19,807 876 437,314,255 
Can 1R70 sssecssnseseesverscsaceceenenensrsseensesnecerensasenssenseeenenneeeenens tesneeansens 471,363,646 | 58,155,656 | 529,519,302 435,958,408 26,419,179 462,377,587 
0k Beeavie eee ceccene cosecetecccces 0 oc ccecccccccce cececs cecceeeeseesss® coccecoceereccece | 492,546,572 98,431,978 | 590,978,550 520,223,684 21,270,024 541,493,708 
50 ee ceca sr Sh ele Ein Diana laidel lis Rela Seas mt re ees ra ae 
hen ‘ aed : ; 
rill * Domestic exports in this and subsequent years are given in currency values, except from Pacific ports. 
Treasury DEPARTMENT, Burgau or Sraristics, March 29, 1872. 
EDWARD YOUNG, Chief of Bureau. 
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ml: Two facts assert themselves: ; ] our securities, public or private, we ship the || imports, not less than $262,876,000 a year. 
So First, foreign capitalists find this country || latter; and the zeal of trade gives us that || And this addition to our wealth is stable and 
We the best field in the world in which to invest | which money will buy instead of a part of the || abiding and productive. 
it, surplus capital. This first fact is only ten || coin. So long as American securities go to || 
ot years old. Ex-Commissioner Wells showed | Europe they will tend to make our imports || a ee oe ee 
y is that in 1863 the United States had substan- || of goods exceed our exports. That is a fact || But suppose we give to the figures their 
‘opt tially a clean balance-sheet abroad. Our for- || in our situation. It does not depend upon fullest force; concede that the balance of trade 
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“The London Mining Journal gives thenames of || Money, or equal to more than half of our '' Abstract as presented to Parliament : 
ssay mnaaty five wipiog ame e the eolie coast which 
is are owned and operate y English companies— . . coe df Toad Finn, 
ans een in California, eight wea four in Utah, | Real value of the total imports and exports of merchandise into tte the United King 
ds:: and six in Colorado. The nominal capital of these | dom, with proportion thereof per head of total population. 
—_ claims is $25,000,000. Several other claims have been | PIV vE J we 
came sold to English companies during the past year, rep- (| —————_——_—___—— ae = = Sa 
sie. resenting about $1,500,000 of nominal capital, and | | Exports. | 
pro- Englishwen are now negotiating for more important | PN ch Ae Laced eas fs 
. mines.” Imports. - 
buy | British produce. F . Total value | 
ine _ Probably the foreign capital now invested | Year. $$$ —|_———— : | andeslo- | of British, | 
ke in American securities amounts to $2,000,- | Propor- Propor- | nial pro- | ‘reisuand 
were 000,000.* Total value. tion Total value. tion con colonial 
wee 900. } per head. per head. | ™ produce. | 
Phe Secondly, those who invest these vast sums $$$ | —__—_ | ————- | ——_— 
lion) ave an interest to send wares to this country || jg5¢ vceceeee £172,544,154 |£6 30. 2d.| £115,826,948 | £4 20.10d.' £23,393,405 | £139,220,353 
pas, for a part of the investment. That transac- f 187,844,441 | 613 5 122,066,107 | 4 6 7 24,108,194 146,174,301 
an : : ) sa: : 5 34,583,832 | 5 16 5,608,756 2 § 23,174.02 39,782,779 | 
a tion isnotdirect. For the securities exchange |} 18 ee | 6 ke eee | ais | Stutae | ieee | 
| ex- a which is deposited with the London || “10:530.873 | 7 7 0 | 135;991227 | 414 7 | 28,630,124 | 164/521.351 | 
us ankers, British and continental merchants || 217,485,024 | 7 10 2 25,102,814 ‘ 6 5 | 54,520,684 | 159,632,498 | 
ures, crowd thei ; Tni 225,716,976 1 ou 123,992,264 | i. ae 2,175,870 166,168,134 | 
lence sell th heir goods into ae United States and 248919020 | 8 9 5 | 146602342 | 5 0 9 | 50,300,067 | 196,902,409 
pnse- €m sometimes in sharp competition ; in 274,952,172 | 9 6 0 160,449,053 | 5 8 7 | 52,170,561 | 212,619,614 | 
ation return they receive a part of the same Lon- 271,072,285 | 9 2 2 165,835,729 | 511 5 | 52,995,851 218,831,576 | 
ather don exchange 995,290,274 917 2 188,917,536 ye ve 49,958,146 235,005,682 
with B , . 275,183,137 | 9 2 6 180,961,923 6 0 0 44,840,606 225,802,529 
ecause money is more needed here than 294,460,214 | 9 14 O 179,677,812 | 518 3 48,100,642 | 227,778,454 
far- TS is 295,460,214 | 9 12 1 189,953,957 | 6 3 7 47 061,095 237,015,052 
27° OO. 9 > @ ‘ OR 2 ¢ : Wie 2 34 7: 
* These are the largest figures given by any au- | 303,296,082 | 9 16 9 199,640,983 | 6 9 6 44,493,755 44,134,738 | 
| 


thority. Mr. Edward Young, of the Bureau of Sta- 
istics, places the aggregate at $900,000,000, and 
segnres they cannot exceed: Federal securities, from 
ther ee webeen: relireed, municipal and 

» 1688 than ,000,000, giving an outside esti- 
Mate of $1,250,000,000, a 


pentinittatnitlanan’ 





The Bureau of Statistics of our Treasury Department gives the total value of British imports for 1871 at 
£326,834,647, and the exports of British produce at £219,319,671; showing that the process of divergence 
| sontinues and is intensified. Comment is based on official figures only. 
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that the imports in 1866 
exceeded the total exports of British colonial 
and foreign produce, exclusive of bullion, by 
£33,823.801, or $161,287,196. This adverse 
balance has been constant, and has been 
In 1870 it was £59,161,- 
844, or $286,340,905 in gold, about £1 18s., 
that is $9 16 per capita. 


Notice, first of all, 


zx nerally increasing. 


(1% WORLD SELLS TO BRITAIN BUT BUYS ELSEWHERE. 

Analyze the statement closely. Scrutinize 
how under the British policy the excess of 
imports over exports steadily runs up. Weigh 


the fact that imports into Britaig grew in | 


fourteen years by the vast sum of £130,751,- 
928, or $632,839,331. In the same interval 
‘British exports increased only £104,914,388, 
or $507,695,623. The excess in growth of im- 


period £25,837,543. or $125,143,708 in gold. 
This increase of disparity is nearly one fourth 
of the total imports of merchandise into the 


United States in 1871. British imports exceed | 
British exports by an amount six times greater | 
than the excess of American imports over 


American exports. Mr. Wells’s alarm comes 
from a deficiency on our part of $1 71 per 


capita. ‘The British deficiency is $16 26 per 
capita. By so much, according to his test, is 


Britain a better market than the United States 
‘*to sell foreign produce in,’’ and by so much 
‘*the very poorest market to buy from.’’ 

Gentlemen who deny our prosperity, mag- 
nify the triumphs of the British policy, and 
the glories of British commerce. An adverse 
balance of trade is not greatly to be feared 
when it is caused, as with us in good part, by 
the influx of foreign capital coming in to seek 
investment and develop our resources. 

Against the appeals of these disciples of 
British political economy to adopt their 
theories, I confront these records of the coun- 
try which they hold up to us for example. 
The tendency of the world, let it be noted, is 
to sell to Britain for money, and to buy else- 
where. In 1870, Britain bought of foreign 

roduce $47 58 for every person of its popu- 
lene and sold of British produce only $31 82 
per head. The adverse difference was $16 26 
per head; while our total imports in 1871 were 
only $13 68 per head. 
BULLION. 

It is fair to state that the shipments of bul- 
lion correct in part the great disparity which 
is shown and which is growing. But the 
adjustment is far from complete, and an exam- 
ination of all the figures justifies alarm and 
apprehension as to the future of British trade 
and commerce. The imports and exports of 
bullion are as follows: 


Imports. Exports. 
Beis Crhchat ss <vinsseconsensenscoonssen eee eee £19,628,876 
SN cehiidiicthcteiiten cnnane wiatociiaibeine 31,656,476 29,326,191 
Ee 21,638,611 
EE EE 14,324,517 
Re iadtddidtiisckieesmseinnens 24,852,595 20,220,014 
SP uacibndbh vehpisvetabyacten wsetswléihes 20,500,991 16,377,528 
ie ities cuittcniiddnidiiniaietseians 29,455,668 18,919,690 

BRITISH EXPERIENCE NOT DESIRABLE. 


If we accept the warning which Mr. Welles 


and his disciples derive from our commercial | 


record, what shall we say to the lessons of the 
British figures ? 


does not point the way. Our foreign trade 
may be dangerous, but by the same test British 
commerce is a bubble ready to burst. We 





Our financial policy may | 
need reform, but surely the British policy || 
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want to produce more on our own soil ; 


Britain can teach us only how year by year to | 


buy more and more abroad. 
trade isnow againstus. Apostles of pretended 


‘The balance of | 


free trade point to a commercial millenniun, | 


and we find ita vortex of adverse balances, a 
geometrical progression of that which, in our 
case, they style ruin. 
path into which they ask us to enter. 


We may well avoid the | 


Our great need is increasing production 


on the soil. ‘he earth is ours and the full- 


ness thereof. 


Our work is out of our mines | 


to conjure treasure; out of our soil to pro- | 
duce crops; to forge our metals with skill- | 


ful hands; to weave cloths from cotton and |} 


from wool; to fashion wares from all the gifts 
of prodigal nature. 


not care to say even in borrowed phrase of 


| Britain— 


‘The little island is already overcrowded, and is 


| unable to produce enough either of food or of cloth- 

ing tosupply the populace which swarms uponit. Its | 
| supplies must be drawn largely from foreign coun- | 
| tries, and it is needless to say that the United States 
| has long been its principal depot for provisions.” 


| and her shops grow idle. 


For I recognize the continued growth of 
Britain, and rejoice in it. 
advancement in manufactures must hereafter 
be less than our own. I do not join in the 
lugubrious prophesies that her fuel will fail 


| tain that the rate of increase in her great pro- 


| ducts has of late fallen off. 
the citation of only a few leading examples. | 
The production of coal and pig iron for recent | 





years has been as follows, according to figures 


| given by the (British) Statesman’s Year-Book 


for 1872: 


Year. Coal, tons. Abe 
Be B rovvidece sieite btvealbinvasetlntepiiesa . 65,008,649 3,456,064 
DGD wiiccncressninesysdosoncanpscssuencedy Ea 3,943,469 
BED sv ovcsetennscin riesentn winpbidin tee 98,150,587 4,819,254 | 
BIDR . coscnsennsdeyeie naps rexee vban vee ee 4,523,987 
Bl as osceeniuichivdshaididtendel .- 104,500,480 4,761,023 
SE nsiebctsbinntpaiiinsncisntaieahpeeain 103,141,157 4,970,206 
eer TY 5,445,757 
SE Picvasirt: tive sdtienshoostanaebientis > - 5,960,000 
ERLE Ssesieivetnpininonngealncnmalehy tiie . 6,400,000 


The increase of coal was, from 1858 to 1864, 
twenty-seven per cent., or nearly seven per 


| cent. a year; while from 1864 to 1869 it was 


ten per cent., or nearly two per cent a year. 
The increase in pig iron was, from 1858 to 
1864, nearly forty per cent., or six and six 
tenths per cent. a year; while from 1864 to 
1869 it was less than fifteen per cent., or less 
than three per cent. a year. American rail- 
road building has during the past two years 


| given unnatural impetus to British iron man- 
_ufacture. 


Our railway bonds are readily ac- 
cepted in payment and create a demand to 
which British furnaces and mills are inade- 
quate. This forced production does not over- 
throw the logic of the figures for a decade. 
The iron crown will soon be wrested from 
Britain. 

In other metallic productions such a positive 
decrease is shown: 


Years. Copper. Lead. Tin, 
Bi enitvateo dite sient £1,562,693 £1,489,005 £823,480 
WG sccnsvinnderdcvonbiich 1,409,608 1,418,985 1,170,702 
FT iehnictncécnceevnaids 831,761 1,337,509 799,203 
1869. sania 664,065 1,397,415 1,201,456 





* These years are gathered from other authority. 


But her relative | 


But the fact is cer- | 


Time will permit | 


Pig iron, | 


In all departments we | 


. - || are gaining rapidly on our great rival. 
ports above that of exports has been in this || ee Coen: 5 r 


I do | 
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The trade in these metals is decreasing 
Britain year by year. Does any one gay ,)... 
the loss in rate of increase, and even the ret, 
grade in metallic productions is compensa 
by the growth of the manufactures of ¢ 


Qt 
and woolen? Here are the figures to anew... 
the suggestion: _— 

COTTON. 

Years, Tactories! Spindtes, Pow 

[MNEs sacduaunnatekinecauecs | Mam 20.977,017 i 
Sis esti eseciinshisenenabenes 2,210 28,010,217 203 er 
Si iedasicachpeibitne Nachitanaatid 2,887 30,387,467 39), 9 
Rese 2,549 32,000,014 379 24 
SINT Rosse secbenoninestaseeseoiiee 2,483 38,218,758 441.075 


The increase in spindles from 1850 to 1891 
was nearly fifty per cent., and of power looms 
nearly twenty per cent. From 1861 to 187 
the increase of spindles was only thirty-one 
per eent., and of power looms only eleven 
per cent. 

WOOLEN, 


Year. . — re Spindles, jouer 
an peeeunnnoaaale 1,497 1,595,783 9.439 
ES SER 1,505 1,786,972 14.458 
WO Rs siadindesedicssccscvedtsée xcacme 1,679 2,182,609 21.770 
RB Ais nccina seasivisvoiccsdbieces 1,652 2,589,560 46,24 
ia ichccnmmpianil icant 1,829 2,692,761 48,140 


The increase in spindles from 1850 to 189] 
was thirty-seven per cent., and of power looms 
was nearly one hundred and thirty-three per 
cent. From 1861 to 1870 the spindles in. 
creased by nineteen per cent. only, and the 
power looms by one hundred and twenty-one 
per cent. 


THE CONTRAST. 


The product of the United States in pig iron 
has been as follows: 





Tons. 
36,218 
784.178 
883. 
798,157 
705,04 
840.627 
be deneDEbescanedieousecaetsbaceusbelbbscaunsesandicebaites 919,770 
731,544 
di , 
947,604 
Sasi dietien conichegraiehtnuie shasta ed ph wie es hts Ciedeiiibiian <daih 1,135,9% 
this SiisliyscaktnactaWseoeds scGtamerptnarees eset Bacacaiovessesth 1,350,343 
IGT ack cbeatnicctdlck cass eee as dhe dd hsinndhan 1,461,626 
Ne Nhat centciactaan ential alias ts 1,603,090 
Bee hac dapncanecepiinanssucbliditheidtldcewisegtincheseststiees 1,916,641 
BAGO bb cdc cherbic duis iP Nauuicbtnesddaupbes waves ssivneeceuinnes 1,865,000 
Per itinasanngees Snapbbengetinaihds-auediiee Stina 1,912,608 


Of coal we produced 14,000,000 tons in 1860, 
and 21,000,000 tons in 1870. 

The production of steel of all kinds in the 
United States has been: 


Tona. 
MB Binks doi solesbedeabbabadivaiaiaba ch id’ cexded essbiiisenscsceste 15,262 
PN aca ene wakiandpebtatde' ph Soicnde ceck enenapopsaes ener 18,973 
ee atehi ss Js Al icwva has doi baseless I dade ukdabhectsensenapiies 19,000 
1868 ..... Réowbsed pooes Sooteul idindécaduiende cvoctecccebe sotece sotenes cee 30,000 
WD iia Fhed Keates a aE ok cote tthilagnetidiindoont sean 
SI iisend hinidane ddondoded ARETE ULE: thee badeuddetces <oncbesed 82,000 


Of woolen and cotton fabrics, and of the 
total value of all our manufactures, [ am en: 
abled by the courtesy of Hon. F. A. Walker, 
Superintendent of the Census, to give the sub- 
joined instructive tables: 





Alabama. 
Arkansas 
California 
(Connectic 
[elaware 
Florida os 
(jeorgia... 
[ihimots..- 
[ndiana.. 
Lowa... 
KANSAS «-- 
rk ntuck: 
Louisians 
Maine...- 
Marylant 
Massacht 
Michigat 
Minnesol 
Mississip 
Missouri 
New Hat 
New Jer 
New Yor 
North Cs 
Obi0.....- 
Oregon .. 
Pennsyl) 
Rhode I 
South OF 
Tennesst 
Texas.... 
Vermon 
Virginia 
West Vi 
Wiscons 
New Me 
Utah Te 


Tota 
. Ay 
+ Ea 
determi 
sume it. 





Alabat 
Arkan: 
Connec 
Delaw: 
Florid: 
Georgi 
Illinoi: 
Indian 
owa.. 
Kentu 
Louisi 
Maine 
Mary], 
Massa: 
Missis 
Missoi 
New I 
New J 
New | 
North 
Ohio. 

enns 
Rhods 
South 

enne 
Texas 
Verm 
Virgin 

Distri 
Utah 


Tot: 


-_—_——. 
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Comparative statistics of woolen production. 

Lt 

u's = | “2 +o | 

1870. 1860. 

States and Territories. | Producing woolen fabrics. | Establishments 

|Establishments.| Sets of cards. Looms. - —_—____ carding wool 
and dressing 
Establishments.; Sets ofcards., | cloth only, 

: Alabama .....+-cerermesseereserseneserevenenvene B60 5 cessbounecnesds soe conttenceccecce 3 | i 2 6 14 10 

) Ou Arkansas Serrrrrrrarrrrerr i ee v ‘ 





















=> oan “ 31 29 
i [rd :AIDA vvvsssesoessesveoene esenen seaneesnsaceanensnaneseeaaanas cneneneenananen ances sees MS = 1,180 79 112 41 
S70) [.)WAssvessecesveveseseveneenner senses snenaanenay seseseaansaaustenssens cessenseransseaees = | ot A. 12 13 16 
one K, aGBB nneecooce stoves orssne eossoncrsoncnscsonbereuconess ssenssesesoccessensneese sasece R. 4 “ - } oe ce 
dee. ncn spe cnpneseadeenedsenspebovesepenadgeasioc deeqsetenbeceee socece OL 1 S22 Q” 83 81 
tucKy - : , of s& 
ea : ISLAND. .ccesseceseseeeneeteseenenes cesses cress ecnenseneseneeenen seasenens ceeencees 2 at2 100 1 | 4 1 
Maine ccuuusaneneseeheneeeeseeeseeeesaeeeee Sassen seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeenee sea seeneeenenes 107 321 1,161 H 80 37 
Maryland ees cncesocnccss sencee seeceeses cecees coeses socces 30) oo | S ldo 27 | 44 3 
Mags DUSCLIS..... ceeeseeceeeeceeterereeenenenerrees ip keds cqnteciebéaaibeephcesees 183 | 1,307 1,740 134 | 821 5 
wer NichiGat ....ceeesseesseseseeeereerereee teseeeeereeetesenes cannes eesees entes Nenceol o 116 239 16 14 15 
ere Minor OSOLA......-cecceres secceeccecencceneccecces secssroersesenes secses tenses eenecesss 10 19 G = og 1 
9.499 Mississippl... a ; 13 ) { 13 6 
{ 453 Missouri......++ 90000 0000000 0000008 CC CECCSSD 00000 resend con seceseeneee: Seccccceccecees 156 - » 183 | 1 15 86 
aa Now Hampshire ...sscececsseseereeseeeeseeenanee seeceeeeree tenses serene cerees id | 505 | 1,558 51 146 17 
1,770 New Jersey ..-+eee6 Scchubeue La NRINPuRN es aesieedeherswbhbind soreneas ctpeDbuns osdei ~ 51 608 35 61 s 
6, 24 New YOrk....0ccescecesse seseeesseceeseeceeesseeeeecssesesscesseeesenseeseseess teres 248 834 2 460 140 34 55 
8 149 North CarOlima......cossssesccesssesrereeeescre seseseeeanseneses ereeee cee scaces } 48 | 10 | 7 7 23 2 
bins GEE 2 c..cockodh ciagrbearonrepigutabanesbouislgantéce schist obiesanaphen eaboceies 216 | 357 1,147 115 173 | 48 
f COLON .ccceececeeeeeeeeeseeee: eeceeeeneeeeceeeeeeneweene aes aeenes teeceeseenenens teeees 0 | 0 Ww 1 4 1 
861 Pennsy]VADIG...0scrrerasccsccrecacsrer-eocvevsoeessessesebsevceceoscesces sos scece 471 1,360 8.692 271) 482 39 
ome Busses ERURIVG .cisobesaun cvepaeeib ~<a chsh souaed pels ody donins <inénnepacebbheden eccase 64 469 2536 57 253 z 
per AGM MPERORTI) Dccsscncncnarssnesp gnats a alts MRNA saaee ab bee deus | 15 25 9 1 10 9 
{a [ennessee 148 | 176 80 | 1 1 69 
4] TOXAS...ssesserenerseesnesnsnne sesnenneeenensanensananes ceseuensaneneans vesnasecseeeees 20 29 30 2 4 | 8 
ie Vermont, ...c-crcrccoccccce envccvsccconcceces cceccccoce Gis enbinhidedecinddbesas sooues bo | 175 670 46 99 5 
“one ETE. oe ld plats nstabe uct biacneusuncadsabdbbsuaslcessteckass dnnash Scoes 67 | 109 | 37 45 5) 63 
Want Wir eatiad oisici ccéckcins secedsessctacadccehbe REE a. ee ee eee Se 72 113 120 ‘ | a Mi 
WiRGORSID o00c-co0ccnc cnccncseccncnsaconees copacsesescronceccsces cscesdseosoccoscoeces 64 131 270 15 | 19 ll 
eM MRINSNG) PORN TOOET carcietdacdnase’soosedese' stones sbacnsconcseegesesdensecces | 1 1 5 ~ - . 
iron Utah LepwitOe scntescvissscvcebnsvigstestcesod soxses soci devil Wsoesschbbewep veceee 15 19 31 a _ 8 
ciara eseaciclan inde nineehablnies taxeeeihanay Shien tonsa 2,783 8,368 34,381 | 1,260 3,209 | 712+ 
one, | 
1,218 
84.178 * Approximate. 


3.197 + Each of these establishments must of course have had one set of cards; some might, and probably did, have more than one; but this office has no means of 
8.157 determining the exact numbers. Had the material been equally divided among the establishments, one set of cards in each would have been sufficient to con- 








5,04 sume it. 

10.627 

9.770 

1544 : saa 

37,662 Comparative statistics of cotton production. 

7.604 Ee nts wile merle et Bere iis di) sri OT spi = Eee 7 ‘pr. ae 
19,996 ae Yat : 7 eee A -—- a aes 
1,582 1870, * | 1860. 
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3.00 Suenos Spindles. | Looms. i | Spindles. | Looms. 
16,641 Saas ee oe ‘xis cnss, deltas iar’ 
5 000 | 
ae Alabatna.sssesmessesnnerastntanssnnatsvnnnnssnnnnssvannsnetnnstennannsennnsveantsen 13 28,040 632 | 14 35,740 623 
= NS ee roe oe sce Tn ns sat hicanyoosethon ve. xakdaeoiabassesabenpnnsddesevin bibshdeeihesdedioie 2 125 none. 2 none. none. 
any CORI .. odiidsninehicnelschisddbvadsveseeke espn eine a iRU tle tna toncard oacacueesseusse puuinn epnas ¢onndes seasee oem 110 587,042 11,643 129 435,466 8,675 
Vy SI secon nichteinin temic edhoingy ost Seb aMes DELS sl tLsiMMNMWEb Lock cbissa yevbecereurexearesca seteesecnecs vases 6 33,140 771 il 38,974 986 
| Sasha aildcorsen i aaa da cal salsa dal iat cade ed taecaMgiee oh ice eb ebualed eachpschdeosece li none. none. 1, 1,600 20 
the i ot Dee oe ne yas Ue ceasa A ave ov ygndsen seuntadetehiesbectietdipouk fgeed ished Ceisteh Be 83,566 1,861 33 85,186 2,041 
Illinois........ pak erate cobs hermes i hey pe ae 3 nove. none. 3 none. none, 
i ieiielitatenteidaeil Reis nel dentsaitstiestbininendgdicedareel- Uacctysiseet psesnsonegineneesees voce 3 17,360 448 2 11,000 375 
Tons. lowa........ eae sa ade SR IEME cs taateedab bene woot tesdbascbauaes lt none. none. none. none. none. 
5, 989 Kentucky... a Wl dei SR LIE ELLIE LITLE EL 4 4,134 70 6 8,192 76 
3.973 Louisiana eccedehneneacsaeab dame UMM a te tye SALUT, PETES LEAL. (2, ant. cepnanncarenoedijioses cncven rndene 4 13,084 -f 2 6,725 150 
wis i iictttadh vininieiiiaameats cacti Amana ah sadia dipch bin ARMY snbaeaitin teaces nepges Upbase cos cus tue peqsn. cnnsénceocss 25 459,772 | 9,902 19 281,056 6,877 
9,000 an sbabibnsblbeabbotedsiateecbdeec laws 16 68,660 | 1,539 20 51,835 | 1,670 
30,000 EE EE EP NS 187 2,617,737 55,197 217 1,673,498 | 42,779 
5 90) yeeeippi sviidiowsd 5 7,410 152 4 6,344 90 
ma Missouri........ i 3 16,715 415 2 5,000 80 
5,000 New ieee Dina cetietineendnaenhtannaensttiatierenagient i tNdabnahditavessnihLenaibedeiteseitbine 36 749,843 | 19,091 44 636,788 | 17.336 
39.000 flew Jersey ...... 0. STMT iipdedetteonseescarectharpauies sss <atreoseceecipaeenalen shisha cons gpnanbiespbetetenaalia 27 195,580 2,176 44 123,548 1,567 
BOW SOPH scene ctecensnsntecese ice res aa eaten 82 490,780 -t 79 348,584 | 7,885 
the Aorth DOPOUID RA... cssntbonscnen 13 36,369 618 39 41,884 761 
a onio eleteaepan enaseea ih banteinainailaniehs eogsbcsatbers. creeeanibopenbeste indies peckbcbdbdbblectsédetcotedeedpsvsvceees ikea 7 23,240 280 8 19,664 540 
en Rensylvania DTM acs dates sconecacCoces store foreouney sts aapepipeemmpre «dnedenocspined inewbejootegees 129 403.316 | 7,173 185 476,979 | 12,994 
ker, Rhode Island....... : - 137 1,022,241 | 18,759 153 814,554 | 17,315 
sub- South Carolina... 11 41,269 | 168 17 30,890 525 
; (i etal a mechs OK Res ES IAAT SORE 28 27,823 313 30 29850 243 
es cinnihinstddoanydbakacni sisi ‘ 4 11348 | 224 ~ 17.600 362 
Deedes csecsessorevsennecnness ina leis cctaiiaieres kaitente cient auchepiahpGueEinngs G6 Gena abecdiadgebiiabordintces coccsseceee || ll 43,076 | 1,819 16 49,440 2,160 
a wate ate ipptianineninie | Sibien ce RARE US Pe eee Te none. none. |} none. 1 2,560 83 
tah Territory..................., 3 1,020 | ll 1 70 | none. 








i I a etd 906 6,992,575 | 132,9978 1,091 | 5,235,727 |126,313 
| 





Total United States... 








* Approximate. tCompilation not completed. 
¢ Cotton batting and wadding only. 2 Without New York and Louisiana. 
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Statement exhibiting the total value of manufactures (gross production) at the censuses of || Reade and George Eliot lift the 


The Tarif—Mr. Roberts. 


1860 and 1850, and approximately for certain States at the census of 1870. 


States and Territories. 1870.* 
I i cerennsene anh tiniee teste $13,220,655 
lec 185,410 
I coh easiiuicainlecebiddes actuttinrcd 7,699,676 


alate ntee iia | 
AE ee nal 
SRROING,. cisctccenvsemesentelese ebm 


73,116,756 
2,797,820 
160,974,574 


otis sipeeiisea Rane seeti 178,570 
a a caciitaeiia atone” 5h 18,342,818 
Diatrict of Columbia................... 9,294,489 
a a ceneenaiaunesiann’ 4,707,908 
To ccccisicnnautabee souemebenreneied 32,994,267 
ITD ai ainceccinit ceaeees Giaeaehebainabiel 1,045,324 
ee estsbans 205,821,061 


109,120,684 
46,782,497 
11,798,353 
54,149,043 
45,000, ,000F 
79,822,005 
75,924,104 

532,163,878 

118,776,853 
23,541,325 
11,268,102 


i ccbiglianeuennboants 
cava suinistion jeisinmennevneeal 
IN ie cictceidaiaon baaiiiaaahdiaaied 
aT oahdeawens biauel 
1 daibvelentent 
Maine........ tio iedlaasdebleclaans aieaanpaoiadicil 
a I cian 
Massachusetts........... ...c0.-s000.s000- 
ce . casimahacembaeeine 
prnemots. ip iaddiensieedeaines naan” 
NINE sisi devensipvevtapbeneavoneent 







a iciaesal 215,000, 000F 
aint eles onal 2,559,391 
I sainineallannaumeeiion 5,892,512 
aces 15,870,539 


PEGW MERMRUGUITS o5<0cccccocvccccccesseonee 71,678,013 
New Jersey..........- ‘“ 69,853,320 
PINNING, kas onahibeenounnntiniil 1,489,868 
ST TEE sus ecimduwessunebegbines ovrese 790,000, 000% 
North Carolina......... ..... Nehcen habs 20,701,332 
ee crs a ccissondsbhusevincinid 280,965,791 
SES 1 asirgrcsyarnene lida el itiliad | 6,901,412 


ad 725,599,424 
OE SSS ee ee enn | 110,469,650 
RIUM MISO RUNB soviecese cosbbenssccenccces 13,438,226 
Tennessee............... fecesatienti ake caked 38,587,953 
III LT sae neiginagst dinisienibemsennmneen’ 15,369,731 
Ds eel comnaeillinted 2,351,011 
ES EEE EEE CCE 31,976,889 
Virginia....... | 88,496,077 ) 


West Virginia... ae einai 9 
ak od eile onnans biubil 3,045,802 


ERE EEE I AA, 78,606,308 
ic cincntinks pskrcentanntetaoersniogh 765,424 
NS OF Fe iascssamicoe nencte | $4,302,453,616 


* Approximate. 


Increase of 1860 over 1850, eighty-five per cent. 
eight per cent. 


24,169.051 f 





1860. 1850. 
| 
$10,588,566 $4,528,876 
2,880.57 537,908 
68,253,328 12,862,522 
| 81,924,555 47,114,585 
9,892,902 4,649,296 
5.412.102 2,690,258 
2.447.969 668.335 


16,925,564 7,082,075 
57,580,886 6,534,272 











42. 803,469 8,725,423 
| 13,971,325 | 3,551,783 
4,357,408 - 
37,931,240 21,710,212 
15.587.473 6,779,417 
| 38,193,254 24,661,057 
41,735,157 $3,043,892 
255,545. 922 | 157,743,994 
32,658. 356 11,169,002 
3,373,172 58.300 
6,590,687 2,912,068 
41,782,731 | 24,324,418 
607,328 - 
7,586, 453 23,164,503 
76,306,104 99,851,256 
1,249,123 249,010 
378,870,939 237,597,249 
16,678,698 9,111, 08 
121.691,148 62,692,27 
2,976,761 2,236,640 
290,121,188 155,044,910 
40,711,296 22,117,688 
8.615.195 7,045,477 
17,987,225 9,725,608 
6,577,202 | 1,168,538 
900,153 291,220 
14,637,807 | 8,570,920 
50,652,124 29,602,507 
1,406,921 | - 
27,849,467 9,293,068 
Sa stele 
| $1,885,861,676 $1,019, 106,616 


+ About. 


Increase of 1870 over 1860, one hundred and twenty- 


At the census of 1870 the products of the mines and fisheries are not included with the manufactures, 


as heretofore. 


Mr. John L. Hayes, in an address to the 
wool-growers and manufacturers in conven- 
tion at Syracuse, furnishes these statistics of 
wool: 

**In 1850 our total wool production, according to 
the returns of the census, was 52,516,359 pounds. In 
1860, under a free-trade policy, it had reached only 
60,511,343 pounds. The estimates of a Government 
statistician place the product of 1865 at 115,000,000 
pounds, an average of 85,000, pounds per annum 
for the first five years of the decade, and for the last 
five years of the decade at an average of 130,000, 
pounds per annum. A private statistician in the 
trade, of accepted reliability, estimates the total 
wool production of the United States for 1867 at 
160,000,000 pounds ; for 1868,at 177,000,000 pounds; for 
1869, at 162,250,000 pounds; and for 1870, at 163,000,000 
pounds.” 

In coal, British growth in ten years was sixty 
per cent.; American growth, fifty per cent. In 
pigiron, British growth was fifty-five per cent. ; 
American growth, one hundred per cent. In 
cotton manufactures, British growth was about 
forty per cent.; American growth, about the 
same. In woolen manufactures, British growth 
was fifty-six per cent.; American growth, was 
over one hundred and sixty per cent. 


and in steel our increase has been more than 
fivefold since 1865. In the grand cycle of ai! 
manufactures our production has more than 
doubled in ten years. These are the results of 
the work of those whom the gentleman from 
Iilinois [Mr. Burcnarp] sneers at as ‘ pen- 
sioners upon the bounty of the Government.”’ 
He is not the first lawyer and not the first 





| 
In wool 
our increase has been threefold since 1860, 


| 








In 1860 the products of the mines and fisheries amounted to about ninety million dollars. 


theorist who has thus stigmatized the pro- 
ducers of this country. The national invent- 
ory, the growing wealth of the Republic, show 
the independence, the creative energy, the crys- 
tallized achievements of these ‘‘ pensioners.”’ 

Observe particularly that the growth of 
woolen manufacture is in the South and West. 
Thus facts rebuke the attempt of my col- 
league on the committee to excite séctional 

rejudice. I regretted very much to hear his 
anguage, and was surprised at his attitude. 
Compare, too, how general manufactures 
march with steady tread southward and west- 
ward. Gentlemen will do well to consider how 
many of those whom they so flippantly brand 
as ‘‘ pensioners’’ are the architects of all our 
growth and progress. 

This grand total of the manufactures of the 
United States, more than $4,302,000,000, pro- 
tests against disturbance by inconsiderate legis- 
lation. The increase in the true valuation of 
the real and personal property of the nation 
from $16,159,616,068 in 1860 to the magnifi- 
cent total of $30,068,518,507 in 1870, forbids 
rash and presumptuous charges. 

THE BRITISH FACT. 

The earnings of capital bave reached their 
minimum in Britain. Wealth overflows; mere 
commerce spreads; production has approx- 
imated its maximum. British authors portray 
the dangers of the situation. Mill may expose 
the evils of overpopulation, Ruskin draw 
scathing pictures of poverty, Dickens and 
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: one a? curtain 
before toiling millions. Other writers fn 
= ui- 


livan, Grant, Hoyle, Byles—le 
fashionable readers, probe even deeper, * 

them belongs the work of warning and to 
reform for Britain. I predict ro e, es 
storm, and fix attention on no matien 
thunder. With all its parade, the commen 
of Britain is hollow and unstable; its ee 
factures, grand as they are, no longer grow i, 
the old fashion ; its agriculture is q second : 
and decreasing element in its wealth, “Y 


88 known to 


THE AMERICAN IDEAL, 


My ideal for my country is far other. 
merce I will welcome when it is handma 
not mistress ; but America need follow in th 
wake of no leader. Our mines, our fields 
our forests, incite us to grand success, All 
the metals, cotton, wool, sugar, tobacco 
all the cereals, provide the means of a prodye. 
tive industry such as time has not elsewhere 
illustrated; work for all and every man x 
work! Ore sparkling in the fires of skilled 
mechanism, fabrics tor every human gp 
wares for every market, ought to be multiplied 
to answer every demand at home, and enlarged 
production will command the trade of thy 
globe. We must develop and utilize our great 
resources. We can afford to leave to Britain 
the device of attempting to reduce the prices 
of wares in all the markets of the world, Oy, 
mission is to raise the wages of labor and the 
condition of humanity. For this the grand 
gifts of nature have been bestowed on us, and 
we must not dare be false to the solemn trust, 


DIVERSIFIED INDUSTRY AND ITS RETURNS, 


The census proves that in some good meas- 
ure we have developed the resources which 
a bounteous Providence has bestowed upon us. 
Such results indicate the thrift, the energy, 
the success of our people generally. They are 
the monuments of the ability and achicve- 
ments of our producing classes. Advocates 
of radical changes in our financial policy find, 
however, that all is not perfect in our condition. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Fiy«- 
ELNBURG] the other day drew to the light the 
short-comings of Massachusetts. Every human 
situation is open to criticism, and one step to- 
ward improvement is to show the need of it. 
My friend asserts that some men are poorly 
paid in Massachusetts. Would it better their 
condition to destroy the industry in which they 
are engaged? Would it improve the situation 
of other working people to throw the opera: 
tives in New Engiand factories out of employ- 
ment? Quite the reverse. The gentlemau 
eloquently states that agricultural labor is well 
remunerated in the valley of the Mississippi. 
Why? Because a home market exists tor 
nearly all the product of our soil. Because 
in so many mechanical pursuits are employed 
consumers, who, but for those pursuits, would 
be themselyes engaged in agriculture, and 
therefore not purchasers. 

See the general advantage here. No mat: 
ter what the greater relative superiority may 
be in agriculture, we ought not, as a people, 
to prosecute that occupation solely. Ln farm 
ing only a part of the year is fully and proit: 
ably occupied ; a considerable number of per 
sons in a purely agricultural district caunt 
be remuneratively occupied at all, What 
ever may be our superior facilities in agricul 
ture, in order to utilize all of our labor We 
must introduce other vocations. Add to agr 
culture a single handicraft, as shoemaking ; 
you will provide work for a part of those who 
were not fully occupied before. As you #4 
to the varieties of employments, you reduce 
the number of those who are idle by com 
pulsion; you give scope to variety of taste; 
you render profitable differences of strength, 
of skill in manipulation, of taste and genius; 
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open the door to all improvement and 
_ possible all the marvels of machinery 
7 the attendant division of labor; you get 
owe out of the individual for a 
eo out of society for the individual. By 
‘iversitY of industry, moreover, mankind are 


garded against famine and ruin which in ruder | 


times the sport of the elements brought almost 
veriodieally upon them. When large districts 
- devoted solely to agriculture a severe 
Sought or prolonged rain may destroy all its 
crops, and with them all the resources of the 
inhabitants. Intermingle manufactures and the 
mischief will be but partial. Of the products 
of mechanism, any one may suffer from acci- 


dent to the raw material or fitfulness in the | 
So, during our civil conflict, Man- | 


mand. vase 
= suffered great destitutiqn because our 


cotton-fields refused to furnish cotton for the 
spinners, whose patience rendered their depri- 
vation historic. That community, other things 
being equal, will be able to produce the most, 
and will be most independent of fortune, which 
has the greatest diversity of industry. 

Overproduction ofa single article is possible. 

You may raise too much cotton, or too much 
or may have too much of some product 
of manufacture. Ina country of one or of few 
products famine may come from failure, or a 
glut from excess of crops or wares. In a land 
where many branches of _ industry thrive 
neither result is possible. The failure of one 
is supplemented by the prosperity of another ; 
the growing success of each contributes to 
the general advantage, and when all produce 
the most, exchange is most rapid, wealth is 
magnified, and the nation contributes most to 
ihe general treasury of the world. 

So, it may well be true that Belgium can 
make iron cheaper than we can, and cheaper 
tlan we can produce grain to buy her icon, 
aid yet it be the highest dictate of common 
seise for us to make our own iron, for we 
shall raise about so much grain and no more, 
whether we dig our own ores and smelt them 
in ar furnaces or not. If we do not make 
our wn iron, a large part of the persons able 
to open mines and manage furnaces will be 
only partially employed, or not at all. Shall 
we nd give to them their best chance? 

It isthe same with cotton weaving. Possi- 
bly wecan dig gold and silver, or raise maize 
to buy :alico or sheeting, cheaper than we can 
make it. The reasoning is weak which there- 
fore says, close the factory and let Manches- 
ter, or Marseilles make our cotton cloth. Be- 
cause whetever theory may urge as a matter of 
fact, the operatives of a factory if thrown out 
of employnent will include many who can 
neither dig gold nor raise maize. Many of 
them can de nothing else so well as to spin and 
weave cottor. Clearly they should be asked to 

«do that whica they can do best. 

Part of this superiority in a special work is 
from training, from acquired skill; if it were 
only that, Government ought not recklessly to 
make of no account a trade learned by a life- 
time of labor. 3ut more than this is involved. 
Men have varieties of gilts. One hand is 
strong, another is facile; one eye is sure, 


grain, 


another is quick; one masters readily the || 


secrets of color, another applies adroitly the 
mechauical powers, ‘I'hat society serves most 
airly its purpose which enlists every special 
gift of its members. 
_ But climate and soil and local peculiarities 
‘mit the industry of every section of country. 
8; you will not raise oranges in Green- 
and, nor gather ice in Havana. Those are 
Xuries, and society is not absolutely depend- 
fntupon them. So long as that point has not 
n reached where all labor is employed 
remuneratively and to the best effect, room 
exists for a further diversity of industry. Oc- 
wake Ot Production, is desirable for its own 





and | 


| 


Shall Government foster that production | 





demand for labor, and therefore an influence 


in favor of higher wages. 


No; but the gentleman from Missouri tells | 


us that when this encouragement takes the 





form of a tariff the advantage accrues only to 
employers. He parades tables of dividends 
of New England factories. Would there were 
more of them, not for New England only, but 
for every State in the Union. If manufac- 
tures pay largely our people are keen-eyed 
enough to learn it. No barriers prevent any- 
body from engaging in these occupations. Any 
individual may make cotton fabrics, or woolen 
or iron, if only he can get together the capital. 
Continue the conditions on which large profits 
are earned, and competition will follow, de- 
mand for labor will be increased, and wages 
must rise. 


The law is invariable. Magnify the profits 


in any vocation, and men will crowd into it; | 


wages in it will rule high; competition will 
seek to create an equilibrium. Prove that 
great profits exist, and you prove also that the 
tendency is to raise wages, first, in that occu- 
pation, and in a less degree in all. 

As a matter of fact, the profits of manufac- 
tures to the stockholders in this country have 
not averaged as much asthe interest they might 


have received in real estate investments at the | 


West. Great advantages have been secured 
to the community in the advance in lands, in 
the cheapening of commodities, in the growth 
of towns, and villages, andcities. No contra- 
diction has been made of a table printed a few 
days ago in the New York Tribune of all the 
dividends paid by all the cotton and woolen 
manufactories of New England, from 1820 to 
1870 inclusive. Experience and capital have 
made the profits greater there than elsewhere 
in this country. Yet this is the exhibit: 

** The Profits of Manufacturing.—The following table 


is condensed from Martin’s Tables of Manufacturing 
Dividends, a work of undoubted authenticity: 


Y Av. din, 
oe per ct, 
REITs oo sisi aso anishinemeulkaiedsensagenmamemna ade uianignie 15 
i821, Saas aot os 5 bs ant wags sa ieincsbeaianeivenasreineiiine 20 
SINT dilissdiarvonenaioneennddemtsnddieetininnmeniianinaniabatiindie Ou 
Ie os ih a cinema dkbrh inet iebebishantaipahae beeen 8} 
a a cs acer 6+ 
MMGE Tn tccanmngscetecssethssdadaseidedas sipank viptonse cbse ceseeh 6 
1826.. 23 
NINES cndeshatavnain cin ndaneneorieihhaepabdsaskakaieain or tinden 34 
MM ids ccsccndeeeedl chan dtheudaesbes bal abaukaesiodereeaccuns deenes 6 
BE Thnk dacane bavctiahideiharcesdcevionmbbiiedececiabeuudcion 4 
TET Aicecons avcons aédubuahihessis-cetsockenchaiuibineedialinetied 5+ 
1831. 14 
RIT oi 5 cia hak cite hadinabnemesbesdeenaueieenalinaniaitel 13 
NT ac ascgepssphedentennbideabhsanhdeanenensibtasgialadiivednl ll} 
EL Li ance sisiestinnoulhdacadncdede, aebssendiemensnsnheentinahaliaini 10 
ag . a 

MD oo is cok Lilt deocungianedsieiiiehanassstacmmnsesiseniaind 
Ta ae aaciigas 54 
a schidhnsaansneg naan 
RENE... <. wcphabenss'seunesequsiiventeseamaneneioiannl 7 
RE satin: sn chanise cengquopsuenckeedindteingeyeatdlalpah caaaiee 3 
1943.. 6 
| eS EE TERETE SEIS SS Se Ee eR SS 144 
SII <ccussxseeedseesinnosep nivaes onti¥ veséahiniantatersaane ~ 15% 
SS Ra Ss Res 14 
ae Die i, . ocenteddasibeccesssedssdutlentnscuseeeteaneesee it 
IBI9 cs cnerannrnenersetensen et AOE i b 
ET nn ae 





> Av. adi , 
| which of itself is less remunerative than || 2 per et. 
another? Government has no right by any —- eondenbeccnpvocubuanbeneqpeseananan senbipeta 5 
obstacle to prevent the fullest development of || 1354.00.00 tete terre eens 64 
|| our national resources and the extension Of Our || 1855....00-+-ssessesssssessmereserrroerccnternee eee 4) 
| industries, Frequently generations of legis- || eng Sree eietentgeen een eanas é 
lation have hampered production. Advan- 1358 . : 
tages have been given to foreign nations by ||  ]809....ssssesseesessesseseneenee sstsumercmerseces sereee are 
their legislation or by ours which only legis- || — . of 
| lation can correctand counterbalance. Often || 1862. ; 1 
a feather makes the balance turn; often a || 1863... ccssssssneesssneesteneenessnesnsesnsnnusneqeen cerns . 16 
pebble changes the direction of a stream ; || }S0! cvs: ssetessetmtemneees sneer it 
| often a slight obstruction throws the train || 1sé6. iat 
from the track. A slight encouragement may ||  1867..........ssssseessecseesenessseesteneesesensnneenennanenne ses 134 
give vitality to a struggling enterprise, may || been aoa iy 
add tothe diversity and extent of our national 1870...... siiedhsrsdicicieidiean nia ae 7 

industry. Surely that is an addition to the | “Average for the entire fifty-one years a little short 


of nine per cent. 
|| “‘It must in fairness be considered that many 
|| companies have failed from time to time, wiping 
out not only profit but capital; and these, if allow- 
|| ance were made for them, would reduce the average 
of dividends materially. In other cases, mills which 
cost $1,000,000. having failed, the wreck was bought 
for one half to one fourth of its cost, and the subse- 
quent dividends were paid on the reduced (* razeed’) 
capital, though this was less than half the cost. In 
all cases where stock dividends were made, these 
are counted as cash. 
_ ‘Estimated by decades, the profits of manufactur- 
ing in New England, thus swelled in appearance, 
not in truth, were as follows: 


Per cent, 
From 1820to 1830, a shade over........ccccccececossseeeee 8 
NE TT NN 
From 1840 to 1850, Dardly........ccscccsccccces scssceces consce 83 
From 1850 to 1860, a fraction Over........ccceceeeseee.. DF 
From 1860 to 1870, mot quite ..........c0cccceessosceseeenes 12 


** MONOPOLISTS.” 

These are the results attained by those whom 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Kerr] de- 
lights to style ‘imperial monopolists.’’ My 
dictionary describes a ‘‘ monopolist’’ as ‘‘a 
person who engrosses a commodity by pur- 
chasing the whole of that article in market, 
for the sake of selling at an advanced price; 
or one who has a license or privilege granted 
| for the sole buying or selling of any commod- 
ity.’ 
| If manufacturers have the control of a 
|| patent or are masters of a special process 
| they may possess a monopoly. They attain 
that character not through any customs duties 
| levied or collected. On the contrary, such 
| duties tend to develop competition on our own 
'| soil between our own citizens. The race is 
|| open to all. All capital is invited; all indus- 
try has open field. The result is that individ- 
uals build up shops and toil in them. Com- 
panies are formed and the mites of the widow 
and orphan are invested as well as the hoards 

of the capitalist. 
| The lists of stockholders in some of these 
| factories would be curious. We could see 
those who are numbered shrinking in their 
|| humble dependence among the ‘‘ monopolists’’ 
'| of the fancy of eloquent gentlemen here, Any 
|| one may see who are the chiefs and managers 
|| of furnaces and factories. Almost uniformly, 
|| within my observation, they are men born to 
|| poverty, who, by their own efforts. have won 
‘| fortane. If their own modesty did not forbid 
|| me to mention them here my argument would 
|| gain strength if I might tell by name how the 
| presidents of the woolen mills in my district 
| started their fortunes as machinist and stage- 
| driver; how iron-founders have molded great 
| business as they fashioned patterns or poured 
the liquid metal; how our greatest cotton mills 
are the outgrowth of the genius and industry 
|| of one family, allied with the supreme me- 
|| chanical skill, and chemical ingenuity of a 
|| man yet living. 
| _If my friend from Indiana or my friend from 
| Illinois or my learned friend from Missouri will 
go with me upon a bill overlooking a village 
nestling beside the Sauquoit,they will see there, 
| more than anywhere else known to me, a spot 
| verifying the Happy Valley of Rasselas. Mod- 
est comfort consorts with honest thrift. Intel- 
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ligence guides the machinery, and the product 
stands first in all markets. The village is 
fumous for manly sports, for music, and for 
lectures, but contains no saloons. Its churches 
are numerous and well attended. Savings 
banks have for depositors many of the men 
and women. Some of the operatives | know, 
Mr. Chairman, could give you a check for a 
quarter’s salary or discount your note for a 
thousand dollars. 

That is the flower of American industry. 
Import men and set them at work. Bring a 
hundred men hither to establish a new manu- 
facture or extend an old one, and you add at 
least $500,000 to our production. The value 
of land is increased. A hundred families 
become consumers of food and clothing and 
household comforts. That builds up a home | 
market. 

In many places we have seen the opposite | 
process. A great fire comes and sweeps away | 
a busy factory. Sir, I have seen sucha result. | 
The burning of the Utica Globe mills brought 
the lesson very near my home. The factory | 


The Tariff—Mr. Roberts. 


you have legislation work worse and more 

enduring mischief than the devouring flames? 
WAGES. 

But figures are more eloquent than general 


statements. My own district does not differ | 


from other localities in which industry is diver- 
sified. It does not wish sudden, reckless dis- 
turbance of labor or of capital. The national 
currency has greatly appreciated since the war, 
and its purchasing power has increased. Yet 


| wages have increased very considerably meas- 


ured in currency. As a fair sample of the 
advance, I give accurate reports from leading 


| establishments: 


| Average price paid for aweek's labor by the Empire 


i} 


| 


| 


was one day busy with cheerful and remunerated || 


labor. Before midnight the walls were ruins, 
the machinery rubbish, and the operatives were 
thrown out of work. They suffered inconven- 
ience, and some the pinching of keenest poverty. 
The stockholders lost money. The entire com- 
munity felt the misfortune. Landlords found 
their houses unoccupied. Grocers and mer- 
chants, shoemakers and clothiers, lost custom- 
ers. The city appreciated that for atime a 
rich source of its prosperity was dried up. This 
was accidental, and it wastemporary. Would 


i} 
| 


| 


I 


Woolen Company, Clayville, New York, for— 


ee ; 1861. 1865. 1872. 
Sorting-room;: 


Foreman ..........00+ ae ata $9 00 “Se $16 50 | 
( 


DURDOES.. sc cicsinsnindabariondiel oe ae 50 12 00 


Dye-room: 


IRIE... eo sechiis deueanenhans 13 50 18 00 27 00 
TE Esiscstanawbaraidaensetoce 4 25 8 2 8 25 


Card-room: 
PORGRRAM.. «cccccosevsbines 
BeORE. CORAOER cececkiseces owsoesys 2 50 3 2 3 25 
Spinning-room: 


POTOMIG.iciddieisicdtiisne 70'OO 18 00 18 00 | 


IID so ccbiveceiteaveriew donee 6 50 10 50 12 00 | 
Dressing-room: 

INTE ccoussspcovongrodaactetcsa’: © 12 00 13 50 

Girls, SpOOle4Ps .......000000208 2 2d 2 50 2 75 | 

|| Weaving-room: 

TORRID sss acct aievnncinneses 9 00 21 00 24 00 

OT isi: acecntnideeaaineneciah ose 6 00 10 50 12 00 | 

We CENCE: ibencicdnmdisesice. 4395 723 72 
Finishing-room: 

URWMMINIIIN «5a... Sistah condestiabuane 12 00 18 00 25 50 

LQWOFOTS... 0000. .00.-.00000ee. 4 DB 7) 7 50 

NOLS Akin cit sds cddbiinnts’ ZGO 3 25 3 75 | 


Lepairs: — . . " 
Bi enh aRios,.ccccccscacnstese coves 10) OD 13 50 15 00 
DRIROIEE oc cnsteses cinasbebecssnoss 47 9 00 9 00 


Statement showing the number of persons employed by the Globe Woolen Company, Utica, 
New York, and their average earnings. 


| | 
September 1, 1860. | September 1, 1865. | September 1, 1871. 








Occupation. A 
No 
IIL sc, 5 dc adsae axcupinipndetenuaanunavanene 1 
CU inthtbdécunecct ccnuvcsbvndtecesddubatdiehes deviedere euve 5 
IN isons ccesndnnsgtia tones aphbcyaiesominlin obutiinads 3 
Yard laborers, Xc......... siatastasiapaheddiniani tatecendielidmainieaie 4 
rn nL at a cacaasieuiaapbaabeweimins 7 
BE EL. hsccansncdectennsiedeselitts beenshd pideuihabereabouich 5 
COIN ME IIEOIRD coca... cha cchsshih beahibtiebimtinsen enieiioutied 5 
ES CUS oS | | rere 14 
ES TUNE cniars séuaptns vpiuineucsvcabnsipbudacnt. nee heehet 20 
eee ee OL) | Rees ie ieee 1 
OR CRON) ca ccscscsnecenin cee sdesengitaqdeveebeanens - 
Spoolers, (children, 12 to 14)...............cccsercccveeses ll 
SI: RIED. <.ccunanactenssnnsedincusncudeummmnensianselion’ 
WIT OIE, CABOUD voce inccvencencecccensccncedbbedelesatbidectt 26 
Weavers, (women).......... _ 34 
Weavers, (children) aan 4 
NS OS EE ATE SE AM A 26 
Finishers, (women) 9 
I TRB). cccsscepersenienienttalmanetietnlvtiien 2 
ee BO cispes nce nsvepntcacdocctestantioreinntotaiats 181 

















Average Average Average 
wages per| No. | wages per} No. | wages per 
day. | day. day. 

a | \ 

$3 00 1 | $417 1 | $1000 
2 06 9 | 3 06 9 5 00 
1 50 5 2 06 6 2 6l 
85 7 1 25 10 1 344 
1 10 9 1 60 17 1 75 
70 ll 123 18 117 
79 7 1 18¢ 14 1 22 
42 15 57% 22 77 
113 yA) 1 60 30 1 60 
56 4 46 16 74 
- - - 1 1 733 
37 235 44 50 45 
75 3 1 72% 5 1 59} 
94 14 1 25 36 1 50 
O4 67 15 84 1 50 
40 8 54 2 2 
764 25 1 28 41 117 
2 9 | 80 28 86 
31 3} 69 2 80 

° | 246 . 392 . 





The agent of the Globe mill states that one || for manufacturing cotton goods in the years 


half of the operatives in the mill saved a part || 1860, 1865, and 1872: 


of their earnings regularly, and about one third | 
were the owners of the houses in which they 
resided. 


The wages paid by the Utica steam knitting- || 


mills compare as follows: 


1863, 1872. | 
Girls for knitting 

and sewing-ma- 

GINO .cnevsckosissewee $4@$6 per week. $6@$10 00 
SORTA OITN siahis cccc ce vesides 1 25 per day. 2@ 250 
Help in carding- 

I isindeninneemins 52) cents per day. 1 00 | 

COTTON. 


The figures of the New York mills corrob- 
orate the more elaborate table of the 


UTICA STEAM COTTON-MILLS. 


The following is a comparative statement of 
wages paid operating mechanics and laborers 


Carding-room Department. 


1860. 1865. 1872. 
Overseer, per day.$2 25 $2 75 $4 00* 
Second hand, per 
BRD .cidsivecssescees ee 175 2 50 


|| Carders, men, per 


I csasthmesaticiipiaiee eae 150 150 
Carders, females, 
DEE OF ccsccccosce 34@50 41@62} 41@62} 
Spinning-room. 
Overseer, per day.$1 87 $2 $3 00* 
Second hands, per 
iiiccemineiiedtents 87 175 1 
Spinners, per day, 
7 Be 1 66 1 85* 
|| Spinners,per day, 
females............. 50 80 80 
Mechanics, ma- 
chinists, &c...... 162 23 250 


“Overseers and second hands are paid higher wages 
now than in 1865, mainly in consequence of increased 


duties, requiring a higher grade of skill and ability. 


porsend BODO 18 00 30 00 | 
9 


[April 30, 





— 
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Weaving-room. 

| : 1865 1879 

|| Overseer, per day.......$2 25 $275 A572, 

|| Second band, per day, 1 25 187 ow 
Weavers, per day, <W 










fom 166 06.56.0000 005-00 80 : 
Cost of labor per pound of cloth, 1860... 5.99... 


93 ¢ 
Cost of labor per pound of cloth, 1865.’ ” 0 Cents 
Cost of labor per pound of cloth, 1872... 8.9 in 


The difference in labor as shown, betwo,, 
now and in 1865, is mainly owing to improve. 
ments in machinery and increased production, 

In 1865 the hours of labor were reduced fron 
twelve to eleven hours per day. , 

The treasurer estimates that about one : 
every eight of our aduit males owns the betes 
in which he lives, and probably about the sins 
proportion ‘‘lay up something every year,” 
Of the adult females I presume not more thaa 
one in twenty saves anything from her Wages 

WAGES OF PRINTERS. 

The wages of the workmen at the office of 
the Utica Morning Herald, Utica, New York 
are as follows: ’ 


P 1860. 1865, 1872, 
|| Composition per one 
thousand ems........... $0 23 $0 33} $0 49 
Foreman news-500m, F 
a | 18 &) 5 0 
Pressmen, day ...........+ 8 00 11 00 14% 
|| Pressmen, night.......... 9 00 12 00 15 00 
Job hands........ aan ae - $8@$9 $l0@$ll suas); 
IRON. 


The Rome Iron-Works, employing on ay 
average two hundred and seventy-five men, 
|| pay an average of $2 25 per day. Common 
laborers earn $1 50 per day. About a hun- 
dred Jay up a part of their wages; and nearly 
one hundred and fifty are the owners of houses, 

At the Franklin lron-Works one hundred 
and fifty men are employed. Of these one 
hundred and twenty-five receive an average 
of $1 75 per day, and twenty-five an average 
of $2 50 per day. Forty occupy their own 
houses. 

The Utica Steam-Engine Company in 1$60 
paid workmen an average of $1 28 per day; 
in 1865, $2 81 per day; in 1872, $2 26 per day. 
The wages range from fifty cents, for boys, to 
$3 50 per day. Of one hundred and twenty 
men, twenty have houses of their own. 

The wages in a leading shoe factory at Utica, 
New York, are reported as follows: 





1865. 1872. 

Per week. Fer week, 

Experienced shoemakers....... $10 @$l5 gls@sul 
SN sted. ankuvdniienects <ices tance! 3 50@ 6 5@ 9 


These tables show that since the war closed 
general wages have advanced, and the rate 
ranges variously, even as much as couble for 
some kinds of skilled labor, and from ten to 
thirty-three per cent. on the average, with 
some rare cases unchanged. American work- 
men are thus improving in condition. They 
protest against lawyers, theorists, and politi 
cians assailing their industry and overthrow: | 
ing the fabric of our prosperity. Ce 

Contrast, also, the wages on 2ither side of 
Lake Ontario and the St. Lawreace, in Canada 
and the United States. The dgures for the 
United States are from the table from the 
Bureau of Statistics, July 12 1870, and are 
stated in gold; those for Canada are furnished 
to me by a representative of this Government 
in the Dominion: 


» Wages per 
Wages per week i 
Occupation. week in United 
Canada, States, (gold) 
Blacksmiths............+:..-: $8 50@12 00 om a 5 
Brick-yards, (molders).12 00@15 00 $16 15@1s 
Cabinet factories, als 0 
SPEER OEE ewemaceraer lO 00@11 50 § O8@lo ™ 
Metin aie 10 50 6 92@13 8 
Cabinet factories, (la- . 80 
Sa a 6 00@ 7 2 
Chemical works, (labor- 6% 
OPT hid nctscdscikn 6 50 BB 
Carpenters..................0 10 00@13 00 - 


lanier eileen Tee 


*Overseers and second hands are paid higher Ww" 
now than in 1865, mainly in consequence 0! aaility 
duties, requiring a higher grade of skill and abillly. 
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ee 
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Occup 


Cigar fact 
. pers) ..-+0+ 
Cigar facto 

OTS) .-0-e0r8" 
(Cloth-W eal 
Coopers «+. 
(otton-SPu 
[yerb.-s-+++ 
[Jatters....- 
Ir yn-wor a 
jron-work: 

SIS) .cceee 
fron-work 
[ron-work: 

smiths)... 
Mining, (10 
Mining, (¢ 
Mining, (l 
Paper-wil’ 
Paper-mill 


Printers, ( 
Painters... 
Railroad -s 


wheelw 
Railroad-s 
penters) 
Railro 
(painter: 
Railroad § 
OTS) ..n00ee 
Silver-sm: 
OTS) ..c0e0e 
Shoemake 
Stone-cut 
Tanners .. 
Weavers . 
Wheelwri 
Farm Jab 
Saw-mills 
Obser 
to filty | 
in the I 
differenc 
all branc 
gration f 
with nes 
States. 
Such | 
financia’ 





Molders 
Machini 
Riveters 
Boiler-n 
Helpers 
Blacksw 
Chipper: 
Carpent 
Painters 
Laborer 





Br 


It ha 
has tak 
this e¢ 
ment b 
contine 
utable 
ideas, 
Which 
place [| 
as I uni 
ARD] d 
benefic 
trike 


*D 








nD 


Cents, 
Cents, 
Cents, 

Ween 

Trove. 

ChiOn, 

from 


Ne in 
house 
Same 
ear,” 
than 
ages, 


ce of 
York, 


1872, 


$0 40 


3M 
14 
15 ® 
14@$15 


on an 
Men, 
mmon 
_ hun- 
early 
uses, 
ndred 
€ one 
erage 
erage 
- own 


| 1§60 

day ; 
r day. 
V5, LO 
welty 


Utica, 


1872. 
r week, 
[8@$21 
5@ 9 
slosed 
» rate 
le for 
en to 
with 

work- 
They 
politi: 
hrow- 
‘ 


de of 
anada 
yr the 
n the 
d are 
ished 
yment 


eR per 
hk an 
nited 
(gold. 
$13 10 
@18 46 


@ls 
@13 85 
8 8 
62 
13 4 


—— 


r wages 
reas 
pility. 
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eget | 


Wages per Wages per 






















: week in oe o | 
Necupation. pee Stas i 
Canada, States, (gold.) | 
Cigar factories, oe 175 2 80 | 
pers) encnceas ooo ——- 
ee 4 00 9 50 || 
pers? soconsee sossee cree a ] 
cigar factories, — 450 7 86 ! 
eer OTE. sverereeeee 3 0O@ 7 50 6 06 | 
Clot ie snecereevsesse 9 DO@I12Z OO 12 19 || 
Coope B sonssovrs eee 200@ 7 5D 2 70@ 8 35 
ry itton-spinne mere 2 50@ 12 00 ss | 
cn eescons 4 00@12 00 9 65@14 23 | 
Hatorks, (molders). 12 00 14 04 | 
Iron-w orks, (machin- 10 50 7 32@13 48 | 
fron-works, (laborérs).. 7 00 7 54 | 
orks (Loe kK- 
eh Fo ear iaee 10 50 14 10 | 
Mining, (MINCTS)...++-re00 a ll 77 | 
Mining, (¢ TW ECTS) ..c00+00 vé | 
Mining, (laborers) acute ot 00 7 50 | 
Paper-mills, (laborers). 6 00@ 7 50 7 14 
Paper-mills, (cutters)... 6 00@ 7 50 é 7 45 | 
12 00@20 00 | 
rj (compositors) 8 20@ 9 00 420 00@24 00 | 
ee. aaa ache icS 8 00@12 00 13 30 | 
>a ‘Iroad-shops, (turn- : 
ls _ 9 00@10 50 12 50 | 
Railroad-shops, Li 
wheelwrights) ...--ss0 9 00 14 67 
Railroad-shops, (car- si 
an Trade 9 00@10 00 11 50 | 
¥ ad-shops, 
ee RE SLES ‘ 10 50 13 30 | 
ailroad shops, (labor- ie 
ee aie 6 00 754 || 
Silver-smiths, (jewel- | 
: on Pe i ai 19 00 18 88 
Shoemakers.....000 0-000 8 00@11 00 11 63 
Stone-cutters......0-...12 00@15 00 15 74 
TRBNGTD nccssvequsr-nessodevoe - 6 W@ 9 50 12 60 
Weavers ...... ee 0 DO@ 7 50 6 33 
Wheelwrights. at we 00@12 50 13 24 
Farm laborers........... 3 50@ 4 50 517@ 7 86 | 
Saw-mills, (laborers)... 6 VO@ 7 30 8 03 


Observe that skilled labor ranges from ten | 
to fifty per cent. higher in the States than | 
in the Dominion. Skilled labor shows less | 
diference. The disparity is great enough in 
all branches to attract a steady stream of emi- 


gration from the sparsely settled British colony, || 


with new and cheap lands, even to our older | 
States. 


Such figures are the proof that the American | 


financial policy does keep up wages; that | 









Occupation. a 

1866. 
at gE cancel 368. 
TE srreiessinsseciihiprrnipenxveteensas Sa 308. 
Rivetersand platers..........sccccccssssssseccoeee 308. 
MINI 0 Lodhi ci vactnid docs bictidessb dks vida 308. 
Helpers and strik Ors...........c0cecececcceseeosess 18s, 
Se ocrlonsctnssigeidtusteedemesnueesvee 308. 
Chippers...... da Aicavetised ceoeds 248, 
Carpenters.. dated were ‘ 308. 
cs aa cal i 248. 
Laborers, or unskilled workmen............ 188. 








The Tariff—Mr. Roberts. 


wages at a given time are in the ratio of the 


all duties on woolen and iron, and their manu- 
factures, and all wages would fall nearly in the 
ratio of the duties to the market price. The 
fall in wages would first be in those manufac- 
tures, and then would extend to other indus- 
tries. Observe how much cheaper skilled labor 
is in Canada than inthe United States. It will | 
not be hard to write a tariff that will place the 
rewards of skilled labor on the same basis on 
both sides of the St. Lawrence. American 
producers prefer their own condition, and do 
not seek such a change. 

The figures already given are a response also 


| to the argument of the geutleman from Indi- 


ana, [Mr. Kerr,] who tells us that ** wages are | 


advancing more rapidly now in the great labor 
countries of Europe than in the United States.”’ 
It is true that the production of the precious 
metals has caused a general increase in prices 
since the discovery of gold in California, of 


from fifteen to twenty five per cent. ; and while | 


the effect was felt here years ago, it has only just | 


now affected wages in some of the European 
countries. ‘The steady immigration to America 
combined with other causes, has drained the 
foreign labor market of some of its best sup- 


| plies, and that influence is now recognized. 


More than by the departure of numbers, it has 


| aroused those who remained, and created a 


moral power which daily-asserts itself. 

When intelligent workingmen testity, as did 
a silk-worker before the Committee of Ways 
and Means, that they can save more bere than 
their total earnings in England, improvement 


must occur there, or all operatives who can || 
| will come hither. 


That is the reason why 
wages in Manchester have recently advanced 
twenty-five per cent., in British iron-works 
thirty-three per cent., and in Germany, in some 
branches, at the same rate. I am indebted 
to the Bureau of Statistics fora table of the 
advance on the Clyde within six years. It 


shows an advance of from twelve to thirty- | 


three per cent. : 


Comparative rates of wages in ship-building on the Clyde and in the United States. 








To crea j 
Wages on the Clyde. cee 
1872 1872. | 1867. 
Gold. Currency. 
422, $10 50 $15 50 
308. 8 75 15 50 
35a. 8 75 15 00 
35s. | 8 75 15 00 
QA, 6 00 10 50 
358. 8 75 15 50 
27a, 6 75 12 00 
358. 8 75 16 50 
27a. 6 75 | 15 00 
248. 6 00 9 81 








Hours of labor per week on the Clyde, 51; in the United States, 60. 


Bureau or Statistics, April 12, 1872. 


It has already been seen that alike advance | 


bas taken place in corresponding branches in 
this country. I rejoice that real improve- 
ment bas been achieved in Britain and on the 
continent. This result is in a large part attrib- 
ulable to American example and American 
ideas, Our policy has favored high wages, 
which a distinguished gentleman in another 
place [Senator Hamitton, of Maryland] and, 
«sl understand him, my colleague { Mr. Burcn- 
4nd] deem of no advantage. It has wrought | 
eneficent effects here. We have refused to | 
utike down our people to the condition of 
ta. 

* Day compositors. 


eee 


t Night compositors. 





| 





EDWARD YOUNG, Chief of Bureau. 


Europe. We have thus done something to 
elevate the condition of the Old World. More 
of this work remains to do. We must adhere 
to the system by which we have prospered. 
We must refuse to strike down the standard 
of wages on the poor pretext that somewhere 
a coat can be bought cheaper or a brogan for 
a few sous less. The peddler’s plea of a cheap 
market must not drown the statesman’s appeal 
for steady work for all at fair wages. We 
cannot surrender the results of the American 

olicy for all the theories from Quesnay to 
Bastiat. Let Britain choose her own path 
and walk in it, and may prosperity be her por- 
tion, 


1] 
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Our career is, as it has been, other, and || 
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|| we believe better, and this continent must 
duties on the articles which we manufacture. || 


| To-day, leaving all else unchanged, strike off | 


continue the field of vigorous and remunera- 
tive production. 
THE RATIO OF LABOR. 

My colleague on the committee, the gentle 
man from Missouri, (Mr. FinketyBura, ] sur- 
prised the committee on Friday last by these 
words: 

“There is nothing more delusive than this theory 
of compensation for difference in cost of labor, 
for the simple reason that the price of labor is by no 
means a true test of the cost of production. Raw 
material forms the bulk of the cost of production, 
and this is often cheapest where labor is dearest, 


| and such is the case with many factories and indus- 
| tries in this country. 


Many persons take it for 
granted that the labor account is the great item in 
the manufacture of our protected goods; and we 
often hear manufacturers argue in this way: I pay 
my laborers twice as much as is paid to siaseas in 
the same line of business in Europe; therefore I 
should have twice the price for my goods. This 
argument, plausible as it may seem at first glance, is 
utterly fallacious and a flimsy pretext for monopoly 
duties, 

**T have paid some attention of late to the propor- 
tion of the cost of labor to the whole cost of manu- 
factured products, and I have found, somewhat to 
my own surprise, that it rarely exceeds twenty-five 
per cent. For instance, labor represents only fif- 
teen to twenty per cent. in pig iron, only fifteen 
per cent. in woolen goods, twenty-five per cent. in 


| cotton goods, cighteen per cent. in paper, and in 


some articles, as for instance in soap, it sinks down 
to only six per cent., while a tobacco manufacturer 


|| told usin committee that the labor in sweetened 


plug tobacco costs less than the licorice that goes 


| into it.” 


The fallacy and inaccuracy of this statement, 
arise from the assumption that the labor to be 
estimated is only that in the last form of the 


| product. But labor vitalizes the whole fabric of 


society. Before you can make anything, labor 
must prostrate your forests, redeem your soil, 
fashion your homes, produce your food and 
clothing. It must bring metal from your mines, 
and render it available for tools. Then it 
must carry every product forward from seed 
planting to harvest, to market, and to every 
new form. Labor in plug tobacco includes all 


| these elements, before it begins to be plug at 


all. 

Analyze ready-made clothing, for example. 
Under the proposed bill it will have a duty of 
fifty-four and one fourth per cent. To trans- 
form the cloths into clothing the labor may 
be twenty percent. of the new value. But if 
clothing be imported, it represents not that 
labor only. You must go back to the wool- 


|| raiser, and to the articles constituting his sup- 
| port and comforts. 


You must reckon all the 
labor in the factory and the machinery, in the 
dye-stuffs and the incidentals. You must in- 
clude every process of wool selection, of card- 
ing, spinning, weaving, and finishing. You 
cannot omit thread and buttons, and the labor 
preliminary to the production of either. All 
this is to be added to the twenty per cent. of 
the tailor in transforming the articles into gar- 
ments ready for wear. 

Indeed, without this long analysis, you will 
see that labor is often almost the exclusive 
element in production. Bloom iron is made 
by J. & J. Rogers, Essex county, New York, 
and the following statement of the actual cost 
of manufacture in 1870-71 is furnished from 
them : 

Wrought iron made direct from the ore, tsing 


| charcoal for fuel, in Catalan forge: : he 
| 350 bushels charcoal for making one ton iron...$35 00 


2} tons separated ore for making one ton of 


eo ae gh eee erns > aa 
Castes OF OFS 60 FOTO Cixcccciciess- cccedscnvcesssccscsnssias 1 69 
Labor in making and hammering iron............ » 7590 
EI tn IIo so cociet nnadrsenadsiandontsaneasestt 5D 
Baskets, oil, castings for repairs ..........-.000000 2 81 
I Ii 0. nciuiiiihdiiiuadiinibietaindisntenenegeein 70 00 
CORPUS CO GOR ii wok vised deni ncscksscocce cccnce csenss sesscestt 1 00 
Freight to market .....c6cccce cece ccreeereeersrenceeeneee 3 OR 
| Commission for selling, at two and a half per 

evi cana cedvedesbess onescs 1p0nssteccscccnvepenacesen senenenain 2 

$81 18 


Sales of the product were made from $80 to $*3 in 
the years 1870 and 1871. 


on 
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Charcoal represents unskilled industry, so | 


does the ore in its digging and separating 
and casting. 
would include as labor only the hammering of 
the iron. But repairs and carting and freight 
to market are labor. So in a different place 
the oil is the product of labor. 


In this calcu- | 


lation nothing is put down for the use of capi- | 
tal. The labor in the iron aggregates $81 18 a | 


ton, and it has sold at from $80 to $83 per ton. 
Such facts show why great reductions in duties 
must affect labor seriously; and they appeal 
to prudent men, regardless of theories, to make 
haste slowly in reductions upon the manufac- 


DUTIES AND PRICES. 


The remarks of the gentleman from Illinois | 


[Mr. Burcuarp] lead to another suggestion. 
All money taken by the Government from the 
people isa burden. Internal taxes are paid 


directly, and always add to the cost of the | 


article taxed. The tax on tobacco works this 
result. The person who pays the tax charges 
for interest, for risk, for profit, and so the 


consumer must pay more than the Government | 


receives. 
Piatt) argued before the committee that the 


The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. | 


consumers pay in the aggregate twice the | 


nominal rate of the tax. 


With duties on articles which we cannot | 


produce, the case is substantially the same. | 


All that the Government levies must come 
out of our own people. 

Upon articles which we can and do produce 
the effect varies. Sometimes the competition 
is so sharp that all the duty is paid by the for- 
eign producer, who puts down his charges in 
order to rule the market. Sometimes it will 
answer his purpose to yield only a part of the 


duty, leaving the consumer to undergo the | 


remainder. In other cases all the duty is 
charged upon the consumer. 
our manufacturers attain to an equality of pro- 
duction with those of other lands, the larger 


The more nearly | 


is the share of the duty accepted by our for- | 
eign rivals as one of the elements of cost in | 


their exportations to this country. 
the duty is charged upon the consumer, and 


When all | 


articles of the same class are manufactured | 


in this country, it does not always follow 
that the price of the latter is advanced by 
the duty. ‘Take woolen fabrics for exam- 
ple. Foreign goods rale at a higher price 
than American. The price of the latter is 
affected somewhat by foreign competition, but 
more by competition of our own producers. 


| 
| 


j 
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ican goods for twenty-five to thirty dollars; 


| made of foreign fabrics a like suit will cost 
The gentleman from Missouri || fifty to seventy-five dollars. 


Then the price 


| of the former is not increased by the duty. 


Take, again, Bessemer steel rails, so clear an 


example that it cannot be too often cited. The | 


price of the foreign article in 1864 was $162 
in gold per ton. Americans began to make 
the rails, and the price of the British product 
fell to $120, then to $110, and for awhile to 
$80 perton. The purpose, of course, was in 


| accord with Lord Brougham’s teachings, ‘*by 
|| the glut to stifle the rising manufacture."’ 
|, Only the duty prevented that result, but it has 
tures which are the life-blood of our prosperity. |, 





} 


} 
| 


Some consumers will buy foreign cloths at || 


any price. You may purchase a suit of Amer- || grains. 


given us the rails at $105 a ton instead of 
$162. 

So a gentleman from Brooklyn, New York, 
testified before our committee that he makes 
jute thread and the foundation for oil-cloths. 
As soon as he put his articles on the mar- 
ket in 1869 the foreign manufacturers carried 
their prices here down one or two percent. ; and 
he exhibited a circular showing that the for- 
eign dealers make a standing offer to sell 
below his list of prices. 

Such cases, in glass and other manufactures, 
are too numerous to mention. 

Mr. Edward Atkinson, in a paper submitted 
to the committee, at the request of Edward 
Harris, admits that the effect has been the 
same upon the duties on wool and woolens. 
His words are: 


“It may be that both wool and cloth may be abso- 
lutely lower in price than before the enactment of 
the tariff, as some kinds have lately been.’’ Page 9. 

‘Hence, it has happened that under the highest 
tariff ever enacted we have had the largest import- 
ation of woolen goods ever known, coupled for a 
time with lower prices for wool than have prevailed 
for many years.”—-Page 10. 

**Instead of preventing a decline in the price 
of home-grown wool, this tariff actually caused 
one.”—Page 10. 

Yet gentlemen urge, as an axiom, that a 
tariff increases the cost of al! dutiable articles 
by the full amountof the duty, and adds a like 
sum to the cost of all articles of the same 
class produced and consumed in this country ; 
it is an absurdity none the less because it is 
the foundation of the theories of the advocates 
of British policy. Let me burrow the illustra- 
tion, which is so complete, of the honorable 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Keuey. ] 
If the pretense is true of all dutiable arti- 
cles, it 1s true of grains. Adopting the lan- 
guage of the doctrinaires, the duty on grains 
puts $1,055,295 80 into the Treasury, and 
$179,336,851 37 into the pockets of ‘‘ monop- 
olists,’’ (in this case the farmers,) taken from 
the pockets of consumers in added cost of 
Here is the calculation: 


Table showing the amount of imports and domestic products consumed in the United States in 
the fiscal year 1869, with duties and amounts paid into the Treasury, with the amount of 


bounties paid to the farmer. 


| 
| Total con- Imported from | 








Articles. sumption with | foreign 
duties added. countries, 

Wheat ..............| $222,008,181 20 $1,270,588 35 | 
So deskinth citeelinion 21,9°4,562 55 07,080 10 | 
Se siaittell 137,187,143 63 119,630 27 | 
Indian corn ...... 651,783.064 85 | 72,254 00 | 
i 29,989,129 29 | 5,873,159 61 | 
Buckwheat ...... 15,816,925 50 | 2.418 64 | 
Potatoes ........... 71,313,473 71 | 80,396 46 | 

| 


| er a - - 

















Home ‘(| Average Revenue Enhanced 

products | rate of paid to the amount paid 

| consumed. | duty. | Government. | er 

} 

$20,540,861 | 154 | $196,731 85} $34,183,833 45 
21,821,337 | 168 | 16,145 45 | 3,655,073 94 
137,041,222 | 213 26,291 36 | 29,806,465 78 
65711981 | 124 | 81828 85 | 79,835,817 67 
23,341,719 | 11k | 774,270 68| 2,684,297 68 
15,814,265 | 10 | 241 86 | 158,142 65 
71,200,205 | 408 | 82,785 25 | 29,014,120 20 


| ———E 
- - $1,055,295 80 | $179,336,851 37 


A tax for the benefit of the farmer of $4 65 on each inhabitant; $27 50 on a family of six persons. 


Mr. Chairman, this pretense is the sort of 
stuff which is put into school-books and passes 
for science. The facts make it ridiculous. 
Put a little sturdy thought in the place of 
mere theory, look facts in the face, and it 
will be clear that a duty is an element of added 
cost, chargeable on the article alone into 


f 


— 
«noe a cali 


which it enters and circumstances will determ- 
ine whether it shall come, in whole or in 
part, from the profits of the producer, or fall in 
whole or in part on the consumer. When the 


supply greatly exceeds the demand the duty 
will all fall on the producer. When the de- 
mand is greater than the supply the duty is 





| 


= 
cast upon the purchaser. As a law of a 
if production be increased by a tariff or rade, 
means, other things remaining equal, the nee 
must fall. Duties wisely adjusted will bret 
production to the maximun, and w tn 
always tend to bring down the prices of 4, 
protected article. Hence we hear the ple _ 
the consumer against prostrating oat wae 
facturers by slashing reductions of the — 
which can redound only to the advanty . 
their foreign rivals. Be of 

PROTESTS AGAINST WARFARE ON MANUPACTY RR 

While, therefore, we should lift the burde 
of internal taxation, and should do all y 
to cheapen the comforts of life, 
unite to protest against legislat 
against American manufactures, 
nations teach us to foster home productiog 
if we would secure long national life. The 
example of Britain warns us to beware of , 
merely commercial policy. Ourown prosper. 
ity appeals to us to adhere to the path in whic) 
it has been secured. ‘The gifts of nature plead 
for development. Agriculture asserts itself 
against the weakness inherent in any exclasiyg 
pursuit and demands the alliance of manuf. 
tures on the soil, The consumer refuses i 
be placed naked at the mercy of the foreigner, 
Capital protests against invasion of vested 
rights. Above and beyond all, American 
labor, fairly paid, thrifty, intelligent, and 
far as is given to mortals contented and happy 
in its achievements, stands for its rights. Chal. 
lenging competition on equal grounds, it asks 
legislators not to degrade it, and to think twice 
before enacting statutes to cripple its strength 
or to diminish its glories. 


ill therefor, 


deng 
© Cay 
MANY Voice, 
ive Warfare 

The Oldest 


REDUCTION FOR INTERNAL TAXES REPEALED, 


The gentleman from Missouri [ Mr. Fivx. 
ELNBURG]| justifies the standard of reduction 
proposed by the fact that on certain articles 
the duty was increased by ten per cent. to 
counterbalance the internal taxes. He argues 
that the repeal of those taxes should be fol: 
lowed by reduction of duties. Concede every: 
thing else to be equal, and this follows. But 
the reduction must not exceed the increase on 
this account, and that was ten per cent. 

This is the reduction on manufactured arti 
cles, which, where it has not already been 
made, or where exceptional circumstances do 
not exist, the committee and the House should 
concede. We should stop at that figure oa 
manufactures and make greater moditications 
elsewhere. 

A QUESTION OF PRACTICAL SAGACITY. 

How to perfect this bill is a question of 
practical sagacity, and not of mere theory, 
No partisan can deny the rapid growth of our 
industries, nor for many years will he dare to 
sweep away altogether the duties which ge 
erations have enacted into a system. That 
rapid growth contributes to our financial inde- 
pendence. The friends of an American tan 
can afford to take the lead in true revenue 
reform. They will secure permanence 0! 
duties by gradual moderation of duties. This 
country is to-day the first producer of wool 
on earth, and our increase of production 1s 10 
continue. We can in our acquired strengtt 
yield something for our own advantage. tn 
iron, and especially in steel, we are beginning 
to achieve a portion of the benefits whic 
nature designed for us. In cotton our progress 
is cheering in all parts of the country. — 
ican mechanism is keen-eyed, quick-fingere®, 
apt at using every power of nature and of m¥ 
daar: It gains year by year in the sharp 
fight of competition. ; seek 

Our munificent revenues permit reduction; 
it should be made in = oe of aes 

le, and especially of the producing ; 
Sar tariff ora eight hundred and sevent) 
three enumerated articles; 


a hundred aud 
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. ww.geven principal articles. It is not so com- 
‘iy ted as it is sometimes represented; and, 
on complaint was made in the other 


‘deed, 
weer of Congress the other day that three | 
a of the duties come from fifteen | 
ol 
classes. 


But the complication is one great source of | 


wonfusion and trouble. We can secure sim- 
ae by striking off one after another all 
Saties which do not pay a revenue commensu- 
om with the burden. ) 
hundred and fifty articles on the free list. 
Wise reform will not be sloshing, may even 
seem slow. Protectionists must concede that 
eyecessful production and the growing busi- 
ness of the country will create new relations. 


With growing wealth and population customs | 
that the rates can be dimin- | 


ill increase SO 
bed. They will be first removed from every 
necessary and from every raw material which we 
do not produce. Then must come reduction 
y duties on raw materials produced here in- 
volving little labor. Duties will settle upon 
the advanced products ofindustry, so that they 
may not be multiplied by middle-men. When 
our population doubles, the needed revenue 
will doubtless require a much lower percent- 
ave and on fewer articles, as well as a lower 
per capita aggregate than now. Now and 
always changes in the tariff may be made soas 
to relieve labor and encourage production, to 
mitigate charges bearing on the necessaries of 
life, and to leave them on luxuries ; to avoid 
reduction of wages while cheapening the cost 
of living ; to simplify and to reduce every sched- 
ule of demand on the citizen, and to make less 
frequent the visit of the tax-gatherer. 

That will be by steady, moderate protection 
to home labor, to develop production on the 
soil to an extent which shall give substantial 
basis to commerce, and insure-the freest trade 
with all the world. To that end we must 
adhere to American ideas, and Jearning all we 
cau from British policy, still be brave enough 
to have a financial policy distinctively Ameri- 
can, to legislate in an American Congress for 
American citizens. 

My aim will be to help in amending the 
pending bill so as tosecure something of these 
results, and then to pass it at the earliest prac- 
ticable day. 





* Senator Hamitton, of Maryland, in Senate, 
March 20, 1872, said: 

“Take again, Mr. President, these great arti- 
cles, both prime and what I may choose to call the 
secondary necessities of life, and the revenue they 
yield is: 


Sugar, and the manufactures thereof.. $33,603,397 51 


WO aricncticteen el oh 8,380,762 93 
TAs soseuns sn sictepon tocraktten orete tgs toss once .-- 10,979,980 08 
Salt : s . 1,576,837 81 
Bee sccvncccsctal Paeetspecvenareiebisitdieaee 1,320,813 23 
OL, Sea eee oie 3,428,706 46 
Cottons, and manufactures of..... ......... 10,775,522 14 


Wool, and manufactures of.................. 
Silk, and manufactures of.................0+ 


17,967,214 80 
Flax, and manufactures of 


6,398,578 23 
stlaaecbicne 3,839,992 07 
Glass, and manufactures of...........0...-.. 
Iron and steel, and manufactures of... 18,682,145 44 
I enietiessccbesd tied nthe via asin ccocscese’ 1,809,724 34 
Bituminous coal.......... 538,135 72 


ee rtrr i Sitter erry 





Aggregate revenue from these fifteen 
MA Sates DcaonclSdotk Ubtinesth cain $155,477,017 73 





The whole revenue collected for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1871, was, as I have hitherto stated, 
ats 673 32, showing the important fact that 
paneon0 were collected from these fifteen articles, 
. ng but $46,500,000 to be collected from the 
umerous other articles liable to duty to make up 


a whole amount of revenue derived from duties 
rthat year,” 


This bill places one | 


33,650,729 30 | 


2,464,477 67 | 
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The Tariff. 


| SPEECH OF HON. W. D. KELLEY, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THe Hovse or Represenrarives, 
May 1, 1872. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on 


| the state of the Union, and having under consider- 


ation the bill (H. R. No. 2322) to reduce duties on 
imports and to reduce internal taxes, and for other 
purposes— 

Mr. KELLEY said: 

Mr. CHainMAN: Before proceeding to the 
discussion of the details of the bills before the 
Committee of the Whole, it may be proper 
that I should give notice that when general 
debate shall have closed and we come to the 


| consideration of the bill by sections, I will 


move to strike out the enacting clause of House 


bill No, 2322, which is nominally the bill of || °*& 
guided by man or woman. 


the majority of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, for the purpose of moving in the House 


that House bill No. 2348 be committed to the || ; 
|| country ip machine shops) they will see that 


Committee of Ways and Means with instruc- 


tions to report the same, or a part thereof, | 


forthwith for the consideration of the House. 
I think candor to the House and to my col: 
leagues of the Committee of Ways and Means 
ee me to make this statement. 


cannot speak of the ‘ bill of the majority,’’ | 


for there is no such bill before the committee. 
That: bill which is called ‘‘ the minority bill’’ 
has my honorable friend from Tennessee [ Mr. 


MayYNaARD] and myself to avow our adhesion || 


But what is called |! : : | . 
|| the tropics, the ancient Kast, and the islands of 


to its genera! provisions. 
the ‘‘ majority bill’’ comes before us as a waif, 
fatherless, without parentage; it is in truth 
nullus filius. No man is willing to own its 
form or features as his lineaments. Those 


who might be spoken of as its putative father | 


hasten to disown it. And I do not wonder at 
it, for it is wanting in form and comeliness ; 


and if it has a spirit it is an evil one, that | 


bodes no good to the country. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Burca- 

ARD] when discussing the general subject 
before the Committee of the Whole, rather 
than the provisions of the bill, spoke not only 
for those who agree with him in opinion, but 
undertook to speak for those who entertain 
opposite views, and said that— 
_ “The theory of protection asserts that prohibition 
is the road to national wealth. It discourages foreign 
trade, although profitable, shuts our market against 
commodities cheaply produced abroad, and aims to 
stimulate their home production even at enhanced 
cost. It concerns itself for a few favored producers, 
and ignores the rights and claims of consumers; it 
would force the establishment of manufactories, 
though unremunerative, and support them by public 
contribution.” * * * % The extreme 
protectionist’s ideal is constrained diversification of 
industry, commercial independence, Japanese isola- 
tion.” 


Sir, from my boyhood up, being a Pennsy!l- 
vanian, I have been familiar with protectionists 
and their arguments ; for the last twelve or thir- 
teen years | have studied their writings with 
assiduity. 
of Ways and Means I have met hundreds if 
not thousands of the earnest protectiouists 


business connected with customs duties. And 
I say without fear ef contradiction that I have 
never found one among them all who enter- 
tained any such opinions as those ascribed to 
them by the gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. 
Burcuarp.] And therefore on their behalf I 
disclaim his interpretation either of their views 
or motives. 

By the way, I may remark in passing that 
I shall not do as the majority have done when 
kicking their bantling, attempt to interpret the 
motives of gentlemen. I give them credit for 


NAL GLOBE. 
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infatuated with abstract theories that they can- 
not take proper note and account of current 
facts, and speak in utter disregard of the gen: 
eral results of the last ten years, of the pres: 
ent condition of the industnes of the country 
and of the proportionate distribution of the 
rewards of industry between capital and labor, 

The protectionists of the United States be- 
hold in our country a world gified with all 
soils, all climates, all mineral resources, and 
with the powers of wind, water, and fuel on a 
grander scale than the nations of Europe 
combined. They believe in developing these 


| resources of our country, in making wind and 





While a member of the Committee | 


wave and fire, and all the powers of nature dis- 
closed to us by science, contribute to the wel- 
fare of man. They believe in so applying 
science and the mechanic arts that the exhaust- 
ing drudgery of labor may be lifted from the 
shoulders of the toiling masses and put upon 
organized iron and steel moved by steam and 


Sir, if gentlemen will visit the machine- 
shops in my district (the leading district in the 


the heaviest work done in many of them could 
by the aid of machinery be done by cultured 
youth and women. ‘The pulley, the wheel, the 
lever, the screw, and the trip-hammer lift the 


| burden from the muscles of man, and, obedient 


to his will, achieve their astonishing results. 
Yes, sir, the protectionists would develop our 
natural resources. They would also develop 
and stimulate commerce. How? By removing 
all commercial restrictions that intervene be- 
tween us and the non-manufacturing people of 


| the sea. The gentleman from New York [Mr, 


| zens. 


Brooks] spoke of the time when our flag was 
to be seen in the distant straits of Malacca. 
Ay, sir, that was when tin and tea and coffee 
were free. To woo back that commerce the 
minority of the committee, as _protectionists, 
propose to put tin again on the free list with 
the productions of the lands which yield us tea 
and coffee—and those of the people who dwell 
among the spice groves of the world or find 
shade beneath trees that drop their medicinal 
gums. ‘These people produce what we need 
for food, for medicine, and in the arts; we 
produce whatthey need; and we would remove 
all restrictions from commerce between them 
and our countrymen. 

We would also remove all restrictions on 
trade and commerce between American cili- 
We wish to emancipate our domestic 
commerce. ‘l'o-day the trade of our country 
is so embarrassed that in large lines of indus- 
try and commerce no man knows that the rev- 
enue detective may not at any moment come 
upon his premises and degrade him by arrest 
and ultimate conviction. We are collecting 
this year from our own productions and com- 


| merce between our own people, by stamp and 


other internal taxes, from one hundred and 
thirty-five to one hundred and forty million 
doilars, thus embarrassing at every point the 
production of wares, fabrics, agricultural sta- 


| ples, and restraining commerce between Amer- 
| ican citizens in their own land. Pursuing free- 
of the country in this city and elsewhere on || 


dom of trade, the party I represeut, the protec- 


| tionists, would hasfen the day when the odious 


as much honesty of purpose as I myself pos- || 


sess. 


I believe, however, that they are so || 


stamp tax shall be repealed, and when no Gov- 
ernment detective sliall enter the home or the 
business place of an American citizen on legal 
errand. 

How would we raise sufficient revenue? Sir, 
beyond the ocean, lying on the same parallels 
that mark the northern portion of our country, 
are manufacturing nations—Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, Germany. and Russia, which 
latter country is now, under the protective 


|| system, engaging largely in competition in furs 


eign markets with Great Britain and France. 
They produce what we do—iron, steel, and 
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useful 
wool, 


other metals. They spin and weave 
cotton, silk, and other fibers. They 
manufacture chemicals. They compete with 
us in all lines of industry. Here, sir, is the 
field from which the protectionist would raise 
(the revenue of the Government. ‘The laborer 
of those nations is paid sometimes one eighth 
the wages of American workmen in tle same 
line; sOmetimes one seventh, one sixth, one 
filth, or one fourth ; sometimes, in Great Brit- 


ain, nearly one half what the American re- || 


ceives for the same work; and rarely or never 
alarger percentage. Now, Mr. Chairman, the 
protectionists would levy such duties upon the 
productions of this under-paid labor as would 
make its lordly employers pay the expenses 
of our Government for the privilege of enter- 
ing our market and impairing the field for 
employment and the wages of labor in this 
broad and richly endowed country. They 
would maintain such duties on productions 
common to those countries and ours as would 
protect the American rate of wages, however 
high it may be raised. They regard a work- 
skill at his trade as his estate, and 
would thus defend and protect him in its 
enjoyment. 

So much for the theory of protectionists as 
understood by one who believes he serves his 
country and mankind by advocating it in sea- 
son and out of season. 

What is the policy of the majority of the 
Committee of Wavs and Means? It is not 
fully expressed in the bill before the com- 
mittee. The gentleman from Missouri [ Mr. 
FiInNKELNBURG] says he does not approve it, 
and begs the free-traders to take it, though 
he knows they loath it, and in the same breath 
he urges the prot ctionist to take it, for fear 
some day they may be compelled to swallow 
a more offensive dose. What a comment this 
is on the merits of the bill! The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Brooks] cannot say he 
will support it. He gives you a schedule of 
a bill which he and his Democratic colleagues 
have projected. Yet, sir, the utterances of 
those who wish us to accept the bill are in 
accord; all the speeches are marked by the 
same general characteristics as the poor little 


man’s 


thing which lies fatherless, unrecognized on 


Howe 
, 


our files as bill No 

What is the policy of these gentlemen as 
thus disclosed ? 
between American citizens? No; they propose 


to maintain a schedule of internal taxes which | 


will yield more than $100,000,000 a year. 
They would perpetuate this system. In this I 
cannot agree with them. Sir, when we shall 
celebrate the centennial of our independence I 


ls it to entranchise commerce 


do not want the foreigners who shall visit us 


to find that under our republican Government 
we have succumbed to a system of stamp 
taxes which our fathers warred for nearly 
eight years to overthrow. I do not want to 
find that if a Spanish or other cigar-maker 
visits our country, and to support himself 
makes a few cigars, he will, instead of visit- 
ing the cenntenial exhibition, be incarcerated in 
your jail, because in this free land he under- 


took to follow his trade without having gone | 


to the assessor of the district and registered 
himself, and procured a license. I want the 
farmer of the South to be free to sell his to- 


bacco in whatever form he pleases, and to him || 


who will give the best price for it. I want to 
get rid of the unconstitutional export tax on 
distilled spirits. The Constitution provides 
that no export tax shall be levied, and yet, 


sir, we are this day collecting from sixty-eight | 


to seventy cents tax on every gallon of spirits 
manufactured in this country, and by an ex- 


press provision in our law we are prohibited | 


from refunding more than sixty cents in case 


great 
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staples which the express language 
of the Constitution prohibits us from doing 
directly. 

I remark, in passing, that the majority bill 


| proposes to retain in full this tax on spirits 


| shipped. 


exported after it has been sold, or otherwise 
than by being shipped directly from the still- 
house to the vessel on 
‘The tax on spirits less that on 


| sales is sixty-five cents; including sales it is 


r 


| vessel can go to them for a cargo. 
| it. What does their bill propose? 





sixty-eight cents; yet gentlemen propose to 


retain the tax on sales, and thereby collect an | 


export tax of eight cents a gallon on all 
spirits exported otherwise than directly from 


| the distillery. 


What do they propose to do to promote com- 
merce between the manufacturing and the non- 
manufacturing nations to which I have alluded? 


| Why, sir, their billisa cruel satire on the catch: 


words by which it is to be popularized. ‘* Free 
trade’’ and ‘*‘ revenue reform’’ are the cries! 
I’'ree trade to the farmer who grows tobacco 
and may sell only to licensed purchasers! 
K'ree trade! while maintaining such restric- 
tions upon trade between us, the Orient and 
the nations of the tropics, that no American 
Look at 
Thank 
fortune, sir, we have this morning got rid of 
some of the restrictions these friends of unre- 
stricted trade proposed to maintain. They 


| would have kept a duty of ten cents per pound 


/on tea and two cents a pound on coffee, 
| and these have been put into the free list. We 


| have, 


however, not been so fortunate with 


| regard to the fifteen per cent. on block tin and | 
| the duties on spices and gums, which are still || 


| dutiable. 





_ will explain why it is there before long. 


Free trade! Do they mean unre- 
stricted trade between Americans and the 
people of countries producing only what we 
need, and needing what we produce? Qh, 
no! This trade must be restricted, bound up, 
hampered, hamstrang, and for what? Why is 
itto be thus embarrassed and restricted ? 

It is, sir, that the productions of the cheap 


labor of Europe may be admitted at lower or | 


nominal rates of duty; that your mines and 
forges and furnaces and rolling-mills; that 
your woolen and cotton and silk tactories may 


| either be closed, or that they who operate them 


shall be compelled to work at wages approx- 


imating more nearly to those paid by the 
manufacturing nations of Europe. Restrict 


all trade that can give development to Amer- 
ican enterprise, energy, genius, or skill, but 
make that free which will strike your laborers 
down to the degradation of those of Europe, 
is the philosophy of bill No. 2322, against 
which my colleague on the committee from 
Tennessee [Mr. Maynarp] and [ protest. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Burcu- 
ARD] further said: 

**Clamor has been raised from time to time against 
the internal revenue system. I have not time to 
enter at large upon the discussion of the relative 
advantages and disadvantages of the customs and 


internal revenue systems, It is conceded on all 
sides that both must, to some extent, be maintained.” 


Mark you well, Mr. Chairman, ‘it is con- 
ceded on all sides.” Pray by whom? Who 
concedes it? 

Mr. BURCHARD. Have you not con- 
ceded it? 

Mr. KELLEY. Never in this world did I 
concede it. 

Mr. BURCHARD. It is in your bill. 

Mr. KELLEY. Yes, it is in my bill, and I 


Bat | 


} been greatly reduced, the world may 


i} 


which it is to be || 





_ ceded on all sides. 


| war they were denouncing it as unconstiy 
_ tional, iniquitous, and inquisitorial? Do they 
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|| tenance of the faith and credit of 


| we propose in this bill on iron and stee| 


| the gentleman’s point, that the necessity { 


[May 1, 


nai 
ne itines 


—— 
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to celebrate our one hundredth birthdan 
find America a free and untaxed dation te 
is possible, and that I aim at accom i; sa 

Mr. Chairman, what the gentleman f= 
Illinois assumes to be conceded on all {row 
was not conceded by the House of Ren» 
atives of the Forty First Congress “Present. 
my motion, on the i2th of Decemhe 
a vote almost unanimous, being 16) 


* Resolved, That the true principle of reye 
form points tothe abolition of the internal mn re 
system, which was created as a war measur Tevenue 
vide for extraordinary expenses, and the. to pro. 
uance of which involves the employment contin. 
cost of millions of dollars annually, of ar at the 
of assessors, collectors, supervisors, detectiy army 
other officers previously unknown €8, and 


’ wh, and requi 
repeal at the earliest day, consistent with » open 


: the Gove ; 
of all stamp and other internal taxes.” 2°" 


Tv + + . . 
Nor, sir, was it conceded by this House, 


’ When, on 
, 1870, by 


) to 6, it 


| when on the 10th day of April, 1871, on my 


motion, it reaffirmed that resolution by q Vote 
of 180 to 21. Where is the warrant, then 
for saying that it is conceded on all sides? 

Mr. BURCHARD. I would suggest to the 
gentleman that the same House of the last 


Congress adopted substantially the reductions 


Mr. KELLEY. I shall not be diverted from 
2 ' for 
perpetuating the internal tax system ig eon. 
When did the Demoeratic 


party concede it? Was it when through the 


ur 


now stand at the back of the three members 
of the Ways and Means Committee who repre- 


| sent that party on the committee? Are they 


prepared to insist that they were only speaking 


| in a Pickwickian sense when they said it was 


unconstitutional ; that they never felt it to be 
inquisitorial; that it is not oppressive, but 
that they find it altogether lovely? 

No, sir; the Democratic party will have 
changed front ifit consentsto stand the defender 
of that system of taxation which it denounced 


|| through the whole war and the troublous 


|| years immediately following; if its members 





[ may say right bere that we cannot strike down | 


the whole system at once and at present; but 
that I want to put the infernal [laughter]—I 
should say the internal system of taxation—in 
the process of speedy, final extinguishment; 
so that in 1876, when our customs revenue, as I 


the whisky should be exported ; thus indirectly || believe it will, shall have reached $230,000,000 


| 


imposing a tax on the export of one of our |! per annum, and our interest account shall have | 








shall indorse and sustain the demand that 


| our children’s children shall be made familiar 


with the national assessor, tax-collector, super: 
visor, and detective, and that through all time 
the avenues to justice in our courts shall be 
clogged and practically closed as now because 
they are thronged with revenue suits, harassing 
citizens for real or alleged violations of the 
internal revenue laws. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I do not un- 
derstand that the Democratic party holds any 
such position as the gentleman from Penusyl- 
vania would ascribe to them. 

Mr. KELLEY. 1 donotascribe it to them. 
I assume that the three members of the Ways 
and Means Committee have counted without 
their host, and that their party will disown the 
position they have assumed. ie 

Mr. WOOD. It is in favor of the abolition 
of the internal revenue system. 

Mr. KELLEY. I supposed it was. — 

Mr. BROOKS, of New York. And withyour 
tariff raise money to support the Government. 

Mr. WOOD. ‘Yes; with free tea and coffee. 

Mr. KELLEY. Now, sir, approaching the 
examination of this internal revenue syste), l 
turn to my friend (and I speak it in more than 
a parliamentary sense) the gentleman from 
Missouri, [Mr. FinkeLnsurG,] for I never 
knew pleasanter personal relations to ¢x!‘! 
between members of a large aud important 
committee than those which exist between the 
members of this committee and between mys?! 
and every other member; I say again that 
bear testimony to their integrity, and I hope 
the House will not think that I disparage the" 
judgment by doing so. 
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The gentleman from Missouri said, in the | 
ai | 

avant t , “ ‘ 
parm very able, ‘that during the fiscal 


aan of 18700, 9,000,000 pounds of raw tobacco 
year O ows 


were sent ; ; r | 
be worked up into plugs there for export | 
~’ account of our high duty on licorice.”” Now, 
this be a fair statement of cause and effect, 
Dundreary’s 
he tail that waggles the dog. If the duty on 
licorice impelled the emigration of tobacco 
: 

janufacturers 
on the tail that waggles the dog, and not the 
say, 


dog that waggles the tail. Saladeods 10 | 
Let us look at the facts. Licorice is im- 


ported as a chemical, and is chiefly used in 
pharmacy. The whole duty collected on it 
for the fiscal year of which he speaks, 1870, | 
was $279,066 80. The part of that which 
went into tobacco cannot be ascertained pre- 
cisely, but it was probably forty or fifty thou- 
sand dollars. I have made the best effort I 
could to ascertain the amount, and have arrived 
at the conclusion that it was between forty and 
gfty thousand dollars; but I will grant the 
ventleman that it amounted to $100,000. 

* Now, 1 venture to say that during that year 
no tobacconist knew that he was paying a duty 
on licorice. He paid it unconsciously, whea 
he bought the licorice at the current market 
price; but during that year the internal taxes 
on tobacco were drawn out by assessment, by 
supervision, by detectives, by espionage, by | 
arrests, indictments, prosecutions, imprison- 
ment, and by involuntary banishment, attended 
by the abandonment and forfeiture of all the 
property which the fugitive left behind him, 
Yet the gentleman says that the $100,000 of 
duty on licorice drove them to Canada, leaving 
us to suppose that the $31,350,708 80 collected 


as internal tax did not disturb them at all, but || 


that they thought it delightful to have that 
amount collected from them by such processes. 
Mr. FINKELNBURG. Was nota portion 
of that tax returned to the exporters of tobacco? | 
Mr. KELLEY. I state the amount that 
was taken from the tobacco trade by inter- 
nal taxes during that year, and I cannot believe 
that while they grieved over the duty on lic- | 
orice, they gave thanks every night in the 
family circle that they had had the joy of | 
being arrested, indicted, and prosecuted, be- | 
cause they had not paid a proper proportion 
of the $31,350,708 of the internal taxes col- 
lected from tobacco. Now, I propose to let 
one of the constituents of the gentleman from 
Missouri who has spoken on this point be | 
heard. I refer to Mr. Christian Peper, a 
tobacco manufacturer of the city of St. Louis. 
Here is his testimony : 
_ "There were forty-five manufacturers of tobacco | 
in the first district of Missouri ruined because they 
could not do business honestly. Some were arrested 
for violation of law, and put in prison, and others 


ranaway. The intention of the law may be good, but 
there lies a great temptation in it. They will fall 


sometimes, Itis so enticing it draws men on to fraud. | 


We have had nine years’ trial under the present laws, 
and now we oughtto have the stamp tried. 
By Mr. Maynarp: 


except tostamp this plug tobacco ? 


‘Answer. We have held meetings and we could not || 
ind any otherway butthis stamp; wesay letthecon- || 


sumer be the judge. 
“By Mr. Keviey: 


" Question. Do you think the same abuses exist in || 


other districts ? 
Answer, The first district of Missouri will com- 


pare favorably with any other district in this matter. 
.. By Mr. Maynarp: 


nis speech, which from his stand- || 


from the United States into Canada, || 


conundrum is exploded, for it is || 


from our country, it must be, | || 





(Question. Would we get more money if we made 
the tax lesg? 
state Protect us in a similar manner to this 
o inp and the Government will get every cent. The 
‘Hsumer stands between the Government and the 
manufacturer, 
Would probably like to have no tax. 
y Mr. Kevury: 
cers as well as manufacturers? 
newer, Yes, sir,” 





Ve, as manufacturers, of course, | 


a eiemion. Do you think this law has demoralized 


Now, sir, the people of Missouri are as | 
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| honest, high-toned, law-abiding as any in the 
country. And that system of laws that pro- 
duces such results as these in such a com- 
| munity should be hastened off your statute- 
books at the earliest practicable day, as a cause 
| of demoralization. Such laws should not be 


| their removal or for which the necessities of 
the Government imperatively demand their 
| maintenance, 


branch of the subject, to read a petition from 
the Cigar-Makers’ Union of my district. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States in Congress assembled : 
GENTLEMEN: Your petitioners are cigar-makers 
who feel aggrieved by the present internal revenue 
law relating to the manufacture of cigars; more 
especially by section eighty-two of the law of 1868, 


of section eighty-two abolished, or.so amended as to 
make it less onerous. In its present form it bears 
| very hard on the small manufacturer, and the prac- 
tical cigar-maker. The former find the greatest 
| difficulty in procuring bonds, such as the law de- 


way debarred from practicing their legitimate busi- 
nes; as independent men. This law relating to 
giving bond seems to be superfluous. Of the many 
millions of cigars manufactured by the many manu- 
facturers in this country last year, we have not 
heard of a single instance where the Government 


for taxes. 





cigars has also been levied very unjustly. A manu- 
facturer who employs one or two hundred men pays 
a special tax of ten dollars. The practical cigar- 
maker who is out of employment with the manutac- 
turer during a dull season, and has a family depend- 


port that family. He may be a man of delicate 
health, or perhaps a man maimed in his country’s 
service. What is he to do if he wishes to make 
| cigars? He is compelled to pay a special tax of 


authority from the assessor to manufacture cigars; 
and then he cannot offer his cigars for sale without 
first paying all the tax the Government demands 
upon them. Are there not safeguards enough to 
protect the Government against fraud? Make the 
yenalty for violation as severe as it can be made. 
Vedo not complain at just laws or just taxation. 
Weare willing to cheerfully pay our proportion of 
the taxes. All we ask is the privileges enjoyed by 
otter branches of industry in this free and happy 
and. 


Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Chairman, cigar-making 
is a branch of business in which many women 
| engage. It is a work of the hands. 
the widows of our soldiers are employed in it. 
And employing the hands only the soldier who 
has lost his lower limbs, and is thereby de- 
prived of the power to pursue the more active 
calling to which he may have been reared, may 
in a little while learn to make cigars, and in 
my city many of them have done so. 


W. Bisbing, a journeyman cigar-maker and the 
president of the union whose memorial has just 
been read, who in a letter addressed to me on 
| the 20th ultimo, thus expresses his views of 
| the system of free trade which the majority of 





. || the Committee of Ways and Means propose to 
Question. Have you any other remedy to suggest |! 


| perpetuate: 


| J ecannot understand why cigar-makers are sin- 
| gled out to bear the fetters of unjust restrictions as 
| much as are imposed by the present internal rev- 
| enuelaws. Some undertake to defend the system 
| on the ground that we are engaged in the manufac- 
ture of luxuries. Admitting this, then we can say 


hampered by like restrictions. I 
ited capital, and wish to get into business forthem- 
selves, they can invest the whole of their capital in 
stock: while, on the other hand, if a cigar-maker 


I now ask the Clerk to do me | 
the favor, in the further consideration of this 


imposing taxes on distilled spirits, tobacco, &c. It | 
is the prayer of your petitioners to have the whole 


mands, and complying with the other requirements 
of the law, and a great number of them are in this | 


had to call on the bondsman to satisfy its demands | 


The license or special tax upon manufacturers of | 


ing upon him, is compelled to do something to sup- | 


Many of | 


I will | 
| read an extract from a letter of Mr. Ingham || 


the same of many other trades, yet they are not | 
If they have a lim- | 


has $100 and wishes to engage in making cigars, | 
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|| retained an hour beyond the time required for | 





ten dollars also, and besides give bond with two | 
bondsmen in the sum of $600, for he cannot buy a | 
single pound of tobacco without proving that he has 





| before he can do so he must take from that amount | 
| twenty-five or thirty dollars, and so far as receiving | 


| any return from it, virtually throw it into the 
street. e e | e ca! 
talist over the poor man of which we complain. 


| employ herself and her orphan children in mak- 


| himself for sale, the poor widow who would 
| ing cigars to sell from the front window of her 


The man who meansto make a few cigars by | 


It is this advantage the law gives thecapi- || 


———— 
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humble home, must pay the same license as 
the man who makes and sells cigars by the 
million per month, and she and each child 
must seek the assessor, however distant his 
ollice may be, and register themselves as cigar- 
makers before they can legally make a cigar. 
It is the injustice and inequality of these laws 
of which people complain. And that injus- 
tice and inequality are inherent in the system 
of internal taxation. So long as it must remain, 
so long must you put hard provisions in the 
law for its enforcement. Therefore, | would 
hasten the abolition. of the whole system. 

Sir, if by striking out the enacting clause of 
bill No. 2322, we shall take up the minority 
bill it will show that the internal tax system is 





| soon to be abolished, and the hard provis- 
| ions of which I speak will be comparatively 


unnecessary. But if you mean to perpetuate 
it, if you mean to say that there shall be free 
trade betwen usand the manufacturing nations 
of Europe, and not between ourselves, then 
you must retain the hard provisions to which 
[ now invite your attention. 

The bill also provides how the farmer may 
sell his crop, and in what quantities he may 


| sell it; I mean the farmer who grows tobacco. 
| What! has it come to that, that an American 


citizen may not sell his crop where he pleases 
and as he pleases? Yes, if you are going to 
perpetuate this anti-republican system of tax- 
ation, you must, in order that the manufac- 
turer of tobacco may be able to pay his taxes, 
provide that the farmers shall not sell unman- 
ufactured tobacco to those who may smoke or 
chew it. The bill requires every ignorant 
freedman who may raise a hundred pounds of 
tobacco, and who may have the opportunity to 
sell it for direct consumption, to forego his 
chance and sell it to a licensed manufacturer 
or dealer in leaf tobacco, or to run the risk of 
losing every pound he may have raised. 

Now, if the minority bill shall be brought 


| up for consideration, it will be fairly presum- 
| able that we intend to get rid of this system of 


taxation in the course of a few years, and we 
may strike out these clauses regulating how a 


| man may sell his tobacco and in what form it 


may be sold. 
Sumptuary laws! Talk no more of Connec- 4 


' ticut blue laws, you Democrats who believe 


in regulating how much tobacco a man may 
seil to unlicensed purchasers, and in what 
form it may be sold to citizens who would 
smoke or chew it as it came from nature. 
When you shall declare that such provisions 
are to be perpetual in our laws, you will have 
eclipsed all that has seemed odious in the 
alleged blue laws of Connecticut. 

Again, to insure the collection of the taxes 


| imposed on the dealer in leaf tobacco and the 


manufacturer of tobacco, the peddler must be 
compelled to put in large letters on both sides 
of his wagon ‘‘ tobacco for sale,’’ and he must 
carry his license to deal in this proscribed 


| staple of our country wherever he may go. 
| And, sir, should one cunning and dishonest 


detective pick his pocket of his license, an 
accomplice can demand its production, and if 
the peddlercan not show what has been stolen 
from him, his pack, his mule, his horse, bis 
wagon, his stock may all be forfeited and sold. 
They will all go, because he cannot produce 
his license, though he be hundreds of miles 
from home and from the office of the collector 
to whom he paid his tax, and show that he has 
bought and paid for the privilege to exchange 
his goods for tobacco with farmers, or to ex- 
change tobacco with them for their money or 
wool or other farm product. 

Mr. ELDREDGE. Wiilthe gentleman tell 
us what Democrats voted for that proposition ? 
If I recollect rightly, when that proposition 
was under consideration, every Democrat voted 
against it, and the géntleman advocated it. 

Mr. KELLEY. ‘The gentleman’s memory 
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is too good. It has never heretofore been be- 
fore the House. It comes a new proposition 
before it now, under the patronage of those 
who though sadly divided in counsel claim to 
be the majority of tue Committee of Ways and 
Means. 

Mr. BURCHARD. The gentleman does 
not do justice either to himself or to the 
majority of the committee, as he was on the 
sub committee that examined the subject and 
reported upon it. 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Chairman, will not 
gentlemen understand me? I say that the 
provision is in both bills, and that if you are 


going to maintain and perpetuate the system | 
The only | 
way to get rid of it is to determine that the | 
whole sysiem shall be put in process of speedy | 


of internal taxes, it must stay there. 


final extinction. 
it out. 

Mr. RANDALL. When did the gentleman 
find Democrats voting to continue it any more 
than his own political associates? 

Mr. KELLEY. Ido not assail the Demo- 
cratic party. 

Mr. RANDALL. Whom do you assail? 

Mr. KELLEY. I only say that their rep- 
resentatives on the Committee of Ways and 
Means aim at perpetuating the system. The 
gentleman from coy York [Mr. Brooks} 
submitted to us yesterday the programme of 
the Democratic members of the committee, 
which includes the retention of the internal 
tax system to the extent of more than one 
hundred million dollars per annum. 

Mr. RANDALL. We, as a party, are not 
responsible for the action of any gentleman of 
the committee. 

Mr. KELLEY. Iam glad to hear my col- 
league disavow the action of his Democratic 
associates. I have suspected that they did 
not represent their party. 

Mr. RANDALL. Certainly they do not 
represent the Pennsylvania Democracy. 

Mr. KELLEY. I know that the Pennsyl- 
vania Democracy will assist in getting rid of 
the whole system. 

Mr. ELDREDGE. Did not the gentleman 
help his party in carrying through the original 
proposition? 

Mr. KELLEY. Am I getting a little too 
hot for the gentleman? I will wait to hear 
from my associates on the Committee of Ways 
and Means. 

Mr. ELDREDGE rose. 

Mr. KELLEY. Ido not yield to the gen- 
tleman further. Now, sir, my friend from 
Kentucky, (Mr. Beck,] my colleague on the 
committee, told us some days since a heart- 
rending story relating to the operations of the 
law imposing atax on spirits. He wasa mem- 
ber of a joint committee of the two Houses, 
aud while the members of that committee 
were at Huntsville, Alabama, performing their 
duty in looking into the habits of the people 
and the institutions of that locality, they ob- 
served two boys, twelve or fourteen years of 
age, driving a wagon loaded withapples, which 
they were peddling upon the streets. The boys 
stopped at a grocery, where, according to the 
statement of my friend from Kentucky, they 
said their father was about making some vin- 
egar, and wanted a barrel to putit in. They 
— [ think he said, fifty cents for an empty 

irrel which had bad whisky in it, such a 
barrel being thought to have peculiar merits 
for preserving vinegar. Having made their 
nlaiies and having put their barrel in the 
wagon with their apples, they started off. But 
as they passed the hotel a minister of the law 
and representative of its majesty observed an 
uncanceled whisky stamp upon the barrel. 
The law stepped forward in his person and 
seized the horse and mule, the boys, the bar- 
rel, the wagon, and the ‘apples, and brought 
them all before a justice ; and while the horse 


If this is done, we may leave 


ee 


| 


| 
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and mule, the beautiful team that drew the 
wagon, were, with the wagon, the apples, and 


the barrel, confiscated, the two boys were | 


incarcerated in the county jail as monumental 
witnesses of the freedom of trade between 
American citizens! 

Now, Mr. Chairman, whetherthat wasacon- 
spiracy to cheat the Government by filling that 
barrel with whisky or an innocent transaction, 
we are left to conjecture; but, be that as it 
may have been, the fact is illustrative of the 
freedom of our internal commerce. 

Mr. BECK. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania will do me the justice to say that I did 
not do it in so tragic a style as he has done it. 
{ Laughter. ] 

Mr. KELLEY. No, sir; the gentleman’s 
style does not compare with mine; but he 
gave the story all the pathetic effect he could. 
[ Renewed laughter. } 

Mr. BURCHARD, Was that the reason he 
reported the bill? 

Mr. KELLEY. Like the other hardships 
to which I have referred, I say if you are going 
to maintain this system, to perpetuate it, to 
draw $100,000,000 a year from it, as proposed 
by you and the gentleman from New Y ork [ Mr. 
Brooks] and bis two Democratic colleagues, 
you must maintain these provisions of the 
law. 

Mr. HALE. Will the gentleman allow me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. KELLEY. I would rather decline, asthe 
gentleman is not a member of the Committee 
of Ways and Means; but never mind, go on. 

Mr. HALE. Suppose that by the year 1876, 
by good management, the annual revenue 
needed for all the expenditures of the Govern- 
ment can be reduced to $230,000,000, would 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania so shape 
legislation until the year I have named that 
all this revenue shall be raised from customs, 
and entirely abolish all taxes upon whisky and 
tobacco? 

Mr. KELLEY. I will answer that question 
when it comesup in time. I am going on with 
another branch of the subject now. 

Mr. HALE. It is a plain question, and I 
hope the gentleman will answer it now. 

Mr. KELLEY. I will, and say, yes, I would; 
I thus answer the gentleman from Maine now 
and categorically. I do not want my children 
and grandchildren to live under a system which 
shall involve a corps of detectives, a system of 
espionage, and the taking of an oath every week 
or every month to the honesty and fidelity of 
loosely-kept accounts. I believe that with the 
imports of the country expanding and increas- 
ing as they are doing, the day is not far distant 
when we can defray the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment by customs duties alone, and may give 
thanks to God that no direct-tax collector 
treads the soil of the United States. 

I hear the gentleman ask which employs the 
most detective officers to-day, the customs or 
theinternalrevenue. [ask him to say whether 
both together are more than either. I ask 
whether the expenses would be greater if you 
save the nearly $6,000,000 which the collection 
of the internal revenue cost last year? I ask 
whether the civil service would not be some- 
what reformed if the nearly five thousand peo- 
ple employed in the internal revenue service 
were relieved from Government service and 
permitted to devote their energies to the pro- 
ductive pursuits of the country? When gen- 
tlemen will convince me that twice five is less 
than five, I may see something in the question 
whether the internal revenue or customs ser- 
vice is the more economical. My proposition 
is that one does not cost as much as both. 

Leaving’that branch of the subject, at least 
for the present, let me remark that the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. FivKeLNBuRG] said 
in the course of his remarks: 


“*T have paid some attention of late to the pro- 
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sinks down to only six per cent,” D 80ap, jt 


Mr. Chairman, I have quoted this 
that the workers in iron and steel 
read my remarks may see on what t 
cost of labor it is proposed to redu 
tion. The labor ina ton of pig iron in Pen, 
sylvania ranges from eighty to ninety per ce ‘ 
of the whole cost. Where itranges from fife, 
to twenty five per cent., if there be such q « 
in the world, the laborer must be starved a 


paragraph 
who May 
heory of 
Ce protec. 


/ owners of ore and coal banks and limestone 


— need but a few hundred acres to give 
them the income of a dukedom. 

Mr. FINKELNBURG. Your own manv- 
facturers say so. I have their figures here 

Mr. KELLEY. Let them speak jp their 
hour. When we reduced the duty on pig iron 
from nine dollars to seven dollars per ton, and 
there was a vote in the Committee of the Whole 
to reduce it from seven dollars to five dollars 
the argument was, we will cheapen iron and 
largely increase the revenue. Sir, what was 
the effect produced? The production of jroy 
throughout our country fell off at once, |; 
had been increasing so rapidly that within less 
than ten years it had gone up from eight hun. 
dred thousand to two million tons. Now, 
however, it dropped to a little more than eight- 
een hundred thousand tons. No furnaces 
were built, and those that were in blast in some 
parts of the country were blown out. 

The proof that the production fell off is 
abundant and indisputable. Iron, which you 
could buy then at from thirty to thirty-five dol- 
lars per ton, is bringing in the market to-day 
from forty-seven to fifty-three dollars. More 
than twenty dollars a ton additional are our 
people paying on the increased consumption of 
pig iron. The importations during the six 
months ending December 1, 1870, was 68,606 
tons, at nine dollars pet ton. During the six 
months ending June 30, 1871, it was 119,402, at 
seven dollars aton. You reduced the duty, and 
thereby increased the importation and the 
price at the same time, and yet made a merely 
nominal increase of revenue; so that the in- 
crease of imports was thirty-two and four fifths 
per cent., while the increase of revenue was 
but three per cent. 

You increase importations and you check 
the market for western grain for both men 
and animals employed in and about furnaces 
and forges; you diminish the market for your 
own products within the country ; you put up 
the price of iron; not by this cause alone to 
the extent of the whole increase that is made, 
but you thus add largely to the price, and in 
compensation for part of this increased cost 
you add three per cent. to the revenue derived 
from pig iron. And if you strike another 
blow at the duty on pig iron, the effect will show 
itself in the same direction. You will pay more 
for iron; you will abridge the market for your 
breadstuffs and your mules and oxen, and you 
will make but an unappreciable increase to the 
revenues of the country. 

Mr. BURCHARD. Will the gentleman 
yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. KELLEY. Yes, sir. ; 

Mr. BURCHARD. Mr. Chairman, the 
secretary of the Bar Iron Association—— 

Mr. KELLEY. I did not yield to the ger 
tleman to read a speech or essay. 

Mr. BURCHARD. I will then call the 
attention of the gentleman to what the secre: 
tary of the Bar-Iron Association states 15 the 
reason why . 

Mr. KELLEY. I am not here to be inter 
rogated by any bar-iron association. If the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. Burcaann) hs 
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uestion to put to me I will answer 
ried Peeve the figures upon which I am com- 
> ting from the Treasury Department. I 
— a compiled them. I have not calculated 
- ercentages. And let the secretary of the 
Bor i708 Association and my friend from Illi- 
nois go to the Treasury and correct the official 
figures if they are wrong. . 

[have said that the increase of price was 
not all ascribable to the reduction of two dol- 
jars from the duty. I admit that other causes 
enter into it largely; but I claim that it too had 
its effect. Will not gentlemen understand 

9 

(Here the hammer fell. ] 

he CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s hour 
bas expired. ; 

Mr. WAKEMAN took the floor, and yielded 
half an hour of his time to Mr. Kewtey. 

Mr. KELLEY. I thank the gentleman for 
bis courtesy. : : / 

Mr. Chairman, with this extension of my 
time I recur to the matter of internal taxes. 
When being dined at Delmonico’s, Mr. David 
A, Wells, late Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue, who now seems to be devoting his ser- 
yices to the interests of the Cobden Club of 
England—and, in parenthesis, 1 may remark 
here that what the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. BurcwarD] says is conceded on all 
hands, that the system of internal taxes must 
be perpetuated, never was broached until the 
Cobden Club and the Anglo-American Free- 
Trade League of New York formed their con- 
spiracy to retard and restrict the develop- 
ment of the resources of our country, and 
commenced their onslaught on our industries 
aud the wages of the American laborer—but 
| was about to remark that the agent of that 
conspiracy, when being dined at Delmonico’s, 
without intending dramatic effect at all, lifted 
his silk hat, and stated, as if the thought had 
just occurred to him, how much the duties 
on the component parts of that useful article 
of apparel had added to its cost. 

Sir, without knowing whether his statement 
was true or false, for I find no warrant for 
believing it in the fact that he made it, I 
remark this, that he forgot to tell his auditors 
that the spirit tax alone had added more to the 
cost of his hat than he claimed that the tariff 
had done; and what the effect of other internal 
taxes had been on its cost I do not know, and 
no gentleman on this floor can tell. 

But, to allude more specifically to this sub- 
ject—the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Burca- 
4nd} said that it only affected luxuries. Sir, is 
theamputation of a limb a luxury? I have not 
so regarded it, yet the spirit tax stands bodily 
beside the patient, whether it be for the ampu- 
tation of a limb or that other alleged luxury, 
the removal of an internal tumor. The spirit 
tax stands beside either patient, when chloro- 
form is administered, to mitigate the pain of 
& surgical operation. It enters into almost 
the whole of your pharmacopeia. I had the 
curiosity to send notes to two of the leading 
chemical houses of the country, asking them 
to tell me the proportion of the cost of the 
remedy for those luxuries, the chills, namely, 
quinine and other medical agents, that was 
added by the spirit tax, and I have here 
aud shall have printed with my remarks a 
list furnished by those two houses showing 
that to the cost of many of the chemicals or 
drugsin common use, it adds fifty per cent., and 
trebles the gost of many articles of domestic 
medicines, 

The contents of every old woman’s camphor 
or lavender botile costs her three times what 
Kt would if it were not for this spirit tax. The 
arnica bottle which the good mother keeps to 

ress the wounds of her children is trebled in 
cost by the spirit tax. Alcohol alsoenters into 
4 Vast number of the useful arts. The tax adds 
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to the cost hundreds of articles, increasing it 
so much that we cannot export many which | 


but for it we would export largely. It thus 
restricts our foreign trade in chemicals, perfum- 
ery, and many other articles. It not only adds 
to the price of alcohol, butall the alcoholic pro- 
ductions, and many of the productions of the 
useful and fiue arts into which it enters largely. 

But, sir, I must hasten on. The statements 
received in reply to my questions, to which I 
have referred, are as follows: 


** Methylated epirits.—In Great Britain alcohol is 
subjected to a heavy duty, which, until lately, pre- 
vented it being used in many manufactures, because 
the products of its use can be more cheaply ob- 
tained from abroad. The British Parliament wish- 
ing to encourage the use of alcohol in the arts, 
passed an act in 1855, allowing it to be used duty 
free, provided it be mixed with at least one ninth 
of its bulk of pyroxylic spirit, which renders it unfit 
for drinking, but does not spoil it for use in the arts. 
This mixture is called methylated spirit, and is now 
employed extensively in Great Britain by hatters, 
brass-founders, and cabinet-makers for dissolving 
shellac and other resinous substances, and by man- 
ufacturing chemists for making ether, chloroform, 
sweet spirits of niter, &c.’’— United States Dispensa- 
tory, page 1643, thirteenth edition. 

Thus it will be seen that British manufacturers 

et their alcohol free. Here the tax is about sixty- 

ve cents per gallon on spirits, equal to $1 30 per 
gallon on <r Without tax the alcohol now 
sold at $1 68 per gallon would be worth only thirty- 
five cents, thus: 








Presemt PriCS6 GE BICONGL.. .cocesescese: wosns-cecvacrdecgecee SL OS 
Deduct three cents per gallon for the barrel... 3 
PROMS oon). al, noua icke chahoablnt aeaeanas 1 65 

Siu ai aN cas ccesaln jubciinidealnbaasbiaicebchdpimecainnes tune 1 30 
iis cca chibdaevbe-isnaan si desisigithbeaiiiaan $0 35 








In some parts of Europe an account is taken at the 
factories of the amount of alcohol consumed and a 
drawback allowed. 

If, as has been suggested, one aggregated tax of 
seventy cents will be collected, there will be a 
further disadvantage equal to ten cents per gallon 
against the American manufacturer. 

Chloroform is made largely in the United States, 


New York, St. Louis, and Philadelphia being seats | 


of manufacture. Used internally as a sedative nar- 
cotic, externally in cancer, ulcers, &c., and by inha- 
lation in surgical operations, and its importance is 
well known. 

The difference in the cost of chloroform made with 
taxed and that made with untaxed alcohol is 
twenty-six cents per pound, 

At present the high price of chloride of lime 
(now worth twenty to twenty-one shillings, against 
eleven shillings this time last a contributes 
largely to the cost of making chloroform. But at 
times when chloride of lime was low, and the tax 
on spirits higher than at present, the aleohol was 
the principal item, so much so as to class it as an 
entirely alcoholic preparation with reference to cost 
of manufacture. 

“In Great Britain chloroform is now obtained by 
the use of methylated spirit, and the preparation, 
when properly purified, is stated to answer every 
purpose to whichitis applied equally well with that 
obtained by the use of alcohol.’’— United States Dis- 
pensatory, thirteenth edition, page 097. 

Ether, sulphuric. — A valuable anesthetic agent, 
largely produced in this country. Thedifference in 
price as made with taxed and with untaxed spirit is 
thirty-two and ahalf cents per pound. Sells for fifty- 
two cents per pound. 

Npirit nitrous ether (familiarly known as sweet 
spirits of niter) is much esteemed as a medicine, 
and extensively employed in febrile affections. It 
is made largely in this country. The difference in 
cost to produce in using taxed and untaxed spirit, 
is nineteen cents per pound. The article sells at 
thirty and thirty-one cents per pound. 


Ether. chloric, acetic, butyraceous, butyric, and Hoff- | 


man’s anodyne, are entirely alcoholic preparations. 

Tincture of muriate of iron.—Tbree fourths alcohol, 
and is oneof the most active and certain prepara- 
tions of iron. The difference in cost totanufacture 
by using taxed and untaxed spirit is twelve cents 
per pound. Sells for twenty-seven and twenty- 
eight cents per pound. 

Tannin (tannic acid) is used in medicine and the 
arts. Madein New York, St. Louis, and Philadel- 
phia. Difference incost to manufacture from taxed 
and from untaxed alcohol is thirty-four cents per 
pound. Actualcost at present of the alcohol in each 
pound of tannin, fifty cents, / 

In the following articles the differences in cost, 
whether using taxed or untaxed spirit, are as an- 
nexed: 

Piperine, nine and a half cents per ounce, 

Strychnia, salts of, twelve cents per ounce, 
cost per ounce for alcobol, fifteen cents. 

Morphi«, salts of, eight cents per ounce. 


Actuai 


The 


actual cost of the alcohol used in morphia is ten | 


cents per ounce of morphia produced. 
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Quinia, salts of, nine and a half cents per ounce. 
Each ounce of a salt of quinia costs twelve cents 
for the alcohol alone. 

pire ammonia.—Three fourths alcohol, and the 
difference to make from taxed over the cost to pro- 
duce from untaxed alcohol is fourteen cents per 
pound. 

Spirits lavender, myristica, pimenta, rosemary, each 
four fifths alcohol. Seventeen cents per pound rep- 
resents the difference in cost from taxed and un- 
taned sleshel. These sell for about thirty cents per 
pound, 

Collodion is an alcoholic preparation. The differ- 
ence of that from taxed and that from untaxed spirit 
is twenty-seven cents per pound. 

Alcohol is also used in making santonine, jiodo- 
form, sulphate of atropia, atropia aconitia, sul- 
phate of beberine, and sulphate of cinchonia; also 
alcoholic extracts, tinctures, (pharmaceutical,) &e. 

We have in some instances shown the actual cost 
of the alcohol (at present rates) used in each pound 
or ounce of an article, as well as the difference per 
pound or per ounce to produce from taxed and from 
eeaen spirit. We trust we have been sufficiently 
clear. 


From the reply of the other firm I submit 
the following extract: 


** To assist in your collection of data, we inclose a 
table showing how the taxes on spirits affect the 
pharmaceutical interests. To avoid burdensome 
detail, we name but a few of the prominent items, 
which are a fair criterion tor the whole line. 

“You will notice by this list that the tax we pay on 
the alcohol consumed in these products is twenty 
per cent. of the price for which wesell them. Alco- 
hol enters more or less into the composition of neariy 
.. of our goods, and imposes upon all in the phar- 
maceutical business, from the manufacturer to the 
retail apothecary, a load which is truly oppressive. 
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**Making the average tax on the alcohol in the 
above twenty percent.” 


In this connection, Mr. Chairman, I may 
appropriately submit a letter kindly handed 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts, to whom 
it was addressed, [Mr. Banks: ] 


Orrick Boston JouRNAL OF CHEMISTRY, 
150 CONGRESS STREET, Boston, April 17, 1872. 

My Dear Sir: May I be permitted to call your 
attention to one or two points connected with the 
proposed alterations in the revenue laws? 

I notice the Ways and Means Committee propose 
to retain stamps upon packages of medicinal com- 

ounds, cosmetics, &c., a feature of the revenue 
aws which [ regard as particularly unjust, danger- 
ous, and annoying, to a large class in the community. 
The law now compels every druggist and manufac- 
turer to stick one of the little stamps upon every 
vial of cologne, packet of pills, bottle of medicine, 
&ec., and asthese stamps are very imperfectly gluten- 
ized, they uften come off accidentally, and the dealer 
is thereby subjected to unjust prosecution. 

The law isso ambiguous it is difficult to know just 
what should be stamped und what not. It is inter- 
preted differently by each successive commissioner, 
and each assessor and supervisor put their own con- 
structions upon the meaning of the act, and thus 
there is no uniformity in its execution. 

As manufacturing chemists, we are greatly an- 
noyed and perplexed. We do not macufacture o 
single proprietary article, but only legitimate chem- 
ical and pharmaceutical products; and yet assessors 
in the West and elsewhere decide that our products 
must be stamped. We have conflicting decisions 
from each one of the commissioners, from Boutwell 
down, and we do not know what todo, All the drag- 


| gists and chemists in the country are unanimous in 


their denunciations of these stamp duties, and inas- 
much as the poor man buys the proprietary articles 
of the medicine-maker, he is compelled to pay the 
tax. With the laboring classes the tax is unpopular ; 
it is unpopular with every one who understands it, 
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With your immense influence in the House, I wish 
you could be induced to aid in having this foolish, 
annoying, unjust stamp tax wholly removed. Iam 
certain, my dear sir, you could do nothing more 
uceceptabie to your constitucnls and friends through- 
out the country. 

Very respectfully, ; 

JAMES R. NICHOLS. 
Hon. N. P. Banks. 


Mr. Chairman, I hold in my hand a book con- 
taining the daily entries of a pawnbroker, upon 
every one of whose tickets the internal revenue 
laws impose a five-cent tax. 
rowing chapter is here of the story of the poor 


and the way their “‘laxary’’ of pawning their | 


under-garments and their over-coats to procure 
food or medicine is taxed! Referring to this 
record, which was produced before the com- 
mittee, I find that Cornelius Gilbert, on black 
cloth coat, pants, and vest, got thirty-nine 


cents, and paid the Government only five cents | 


for the luxury. Rachel Thomas, for a ** black 
cloth circular,’’ got six cents, and paid the 
Government for that luxury five cents. Mary 
Minnich obtained on a Stella shawl eighteen 
cents. Alihough the other poor creature had 
paid five cents tax for the luxury of borrowing 
six cents, this one paid only five for the greater 
luxury of borrowing eighteen! 

Now, it may be said that both bills propos 


Oh, what a bar- | 
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{ 
} record was brought to the attention of the 





Committee of Ways and Means we were hor- 
rified at the thought that we had been itnpos 
ing such taxes. And who can tell how many 
more oppressions of that kind we are main- 
taining among the voiceless poor under thie 
system of internal taxes? I cannot guess, and 
| fear that no man can tell. 

Having shown the effect of our reduction of 
the duty on pig iron, let me illustrate the effect 
of a reduction of the duty upon copper in Eng- 
land. Ihave before me a table showing the 
production of copper in Eugland, upon which 
my friend from Indiana [Mr. Kerr] and the 
majority of the committee propose to reduce 
the duty. 

But, by the way, while I was seated just now 
1 was asked whether the chairman of the com- 
mittee was not responsible for this bill. I 
answer, that in my judgment he is not; he does 
but act as the accoucheur to the deformity. 


| He assumes nothing in the way of paternal of 


Mr. DAWES. My friend manifests an undue 
anxiety about my relations to this bill. I 
think afier the statements I have made there 


it. I reported the bill under the statements 


| which | made at the time; I adhere with 


| parental responsibility. 
| 


| is no occasion for so much discussion about 


to repeal this tax. Yes, sir; but when thai |! strict fidelity to the bill. I have the privilege 


Production of copper in Great Britain. 








Mines situated in Cornwall and Devon. 





. stesilhnemientgace 








Y ears. ] ae) 
Ore, tons. | Copper, tons.| Value. Ore, tons. 
| ' 
| 
i i as 147,701 | 12,422 | £720,090 | 13,317 
1849... Ea eee 11,684 763,615 10,779 
ON 155,025 | 12,253 778,224 | het 
iia Seeidetdeccdeansdeheaecel: ae t+. ae 789 947 11:45 
i ak ere car ee, ee 11,776 975.975 11.604 
ee ee eee ae ie cled | 181,944 11,913 | 1,155,167 12,749 
ee nek set eee en eee 187,103 11,964 1,192,839 12.028 
ee ea’ | 495.193 12.578 1,283,739 14,921 
Sch cmaegusdeteich | 209.305 13,275 1,283,639 - 
a eee | 289,768 18,915 1,816,644 é 


| 
| 


The New American Cyclopedia, from which || 
the foregoing table is taken, states that the || peons of Peru were atill lower, and free trade 
increase in the value of the production of the || was soon to reverse this prosperity, render 
mines of Cornwall and Devonshire duritig the || most of the mines valneless by closing them, 
ten years preceding 1858, had been fifty-four || and then to reduce the miners to pauperism or 
per cent,, and that the average rate of monthly || flight from their country. How rapidly these 
wages per miner in 1855 had been, as | have || processes were is shown by the following 
said, in Cornwall £38 6s. and in Devonshire || table, to be found in MeCalloch’s Dictionary 


But low as these wages were, those of thé 














£38 7s. of Commerce : 
Production of copper for five years ending 1866. 
Yeats | Number | Ore, Copper, | Valué of | Value of 
- of mines. | tons, tons. ore. copper. 

NOOB ass ssscte incessncrberdécnstistrinasicnsersebioss sebvorbeosesbinsé | 2820S} 224,171 14.843 | £1,216,775 | £1,493,241 
MOU bibsasvtiinahessituohisiss tbsbinhsndedindding incbilsisdttesbaitin | 222 =| 210947 | 14247 | © 1,100,554 | ~ 1,409,608 
NODA: sesssnniwsene:shedsasssnasbsccreies sovstuchinssbbsisecsetiesss 201 214,604 13,302 1,155,471 1,350,699 
ech tt ete SNAANGh cows sbcd den cn cebbs Unabsblaabdll ) tom 198'298 | 11888 | "927.938 | 1,184,664 
SUUMAAS Sidebehiseihitbbadaihindiashcpehsccdhs hic Menaliad 175 = |«:180,378 | = 11,158 | 759,118 | 1,029,168 


Mr, Chairman, I have not been able to pur. || be closed, and their laborers turned adrift in 
sue the deeline of the production of copper || order to enable us to buy iron and copper 4 
from the mines of Great Britain farther, with || small percentage cheaper per pound? Yet 
the same minuteness of detail, But the States- || that is the proposition involved in the pro- 
| 


man's Year-Book for 1872 gives the value of posed reduction of our duties on iron and 
the total aunual production as follows: || Copper. 


The result of establishing free trade 


1807 ..sssnsesesssensssssennssestenseseeenneesesssennsnsseeen£ 831,761 || in copper in England has been to raise the 
18BB.ssstanses:semesnsneneensesis nab scstanshistaigs icalneati 761,602 || cost there so that copper is nearly as high as 
A Ate nweeee eee neenee . +n eeede tee eeeeere 


In view of these facts may | not inquire of 
gentlemen whether it would be well that tlie iron 
mines of ludiana, Kentucky, and othet States, 
aud the copper and iron mines of Virgiuia, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Wiseonsin, and Michi- 


here. 

Mr, Chairman, it is said that we are not 
exporting as largely as we ought; that we 
do tot, for instance, export as many shoes as 
we did in 1860. But, sir, will any gentleman 
rise and say that we do not produce as many? 





Other mines in the United Kingdom. Amount. 
——-|— | 
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—S 
of offering amendments to it, and I be 
a majority of the House will adopt ti 
amendments. After they are adopted, | ean 
support the bill. ™~ 

r. KBLLEY. I did not mean + 
rags my excellent friend, the chairm; 
committee, but the question having heey » 
to me, I thought I would answer it, at jeas, 
I understood his position, and I do no think 
that his statement materially qualifies linn 

But to return to the subject of copper. J, 
1848 England, according to the New Aone. 
ean Cyclopedia, produced from her mines 
£795,582 sterling worth of copper, and the pro. 
duction increased until it got to be jn 1869 
£1,493,241 stetling worth. She then threw he: 
ports open to the surface ores of Pery gyq 
Chili, and brought her copper miners, who. 
wages were but £3 6s. per month in Cornwall 
atid £3 7s. in Devonshire; into competition with 
the peon labor of those countries, Low as 
| these wages were, what was the result? | fing 
by reference to McCulloch’s Dictionary of 
Commerce, that for the year 1869 her produc. 
tion had fallen to £664,060 sterling, Sj 
cheapened copper, but she closed her copper 
mines and drove the miners and their {uyj. 
lies into pauperism or emigration. Those who 
would study the details of the story will find 
them in the following compilation: 


lieve that 


0 embar. 
4n Of the 








: ; 
Value. | Ore, tons. | Copper, tons. mr 


|_ 
161,018 13,608 | 


| | 
£75,492 | £795,582 
72.837 | 157.105 12.670 836.552 
6,725 166,991 13.314 | 854.919 | 
83,133 161,831 12.914 | 866,080 | 
100.838 | 177,197 12,868 | 1,076,833 | 
26, 243 194,693 13,137 1,281,410 
190,064 | 189/129 13.113 1/3229 | 
136,918 | 210,114 13,854 | 140,657 | 
- j - - ° 


far more rapidly than population? If we do not 
export them and do produce them, whatdo the 
facts prove? Why they prove that our people 
aré now so much more prosperous than they 
were in 1860 that they can consume at Amer 
ica prices all that we can produce by improved 
méthods. 

On this subject I propose to answer all con- 
testants, once for all. Mr, Wells, to whom! 
have referred, and who in the American Quar- 
terly for last July paraded all these figures in the 
same sophistical way as gentlemen have exhib- 
ited theti in their recent speeches. Thanksto 
the kindriess of my colleague on the commit: 
tee from the Oneida district of New York, 
[Mr. Rozerts,] I have before me a table that 
answets all comers on that point. It isa state 
ment from the Census Bureau of the aggre: 
gate value of manufactures in 1850, 1860, and 
1870. Before referring to it more particularly 
I request gentlemen to take note of the fact 
that in the tables for 1850 and 1860 are aise 
included the productions of mines and fisi: 
eties, while in the table for 1870 the producti us 
of minés and fisheries are excluded. Now, si, 
let us see how the production of manufactures 
during the last decade compares with that 0! 
matiufactures, mines, and fisheries for the pre 
ceding decade. oe aid 

In 1850 the joint production was $1,019, 
106,616, and in 1860 it was $1,885,861,070, 
increase of eighty-five per cent. In 1870, #l'ct 
a decade five years of which had been spent 
| desolating war, the former decade having beet 
| one of peace and one which free-traders au 


| incteased more than one hundred per cent. and 


gan, and other States and Territories, should |! Will any gentleman deny that production has || revenue reformers claim to have been ove ° 


1872.] 
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panndless prosperity—in 1870 the total produc- 
. . of manufactures alone was $4, 112,453,616, 
«, increase in that decade of war and devasta- | 
‘ou of one hundred and twenty-eight per cent. 


State ment 


The Tariff—Mr. Kelley. 


over the combined production of 1860. This 
is the table for which I again offer my acknowl- 


edgments to my colleague, [Mr. E. H. Ros- |; 


ERTS: } 


exhibiting the total value of manufactures (gross production) at the censuses of 


1860 and 1850, and approximately for certain States at the census of 1870. 


States and Territories. 


ATiZODD.-+eee 
ATKADSQS «+++ +++" 





Delaware . 
pistrict of Wid MINES ons adeokansninesbanhiatany taesgueiahoionatn 





Illinois 

[NU iDiDe..ceerceeeesntrrseeeeeneeneeeereneeesens cesenesenenasen ces ceeneeneaens 
[OWid.sesssees seensesereetsennneseannenes cnseeeeeecsensereresecesseceeasensnseneees 
Kansas .. 
kentucky pepevececoeccccere soccer o teceeececese scons 
LOUISIANA... ceeeeeee 
Maine ....sceeeeeeeee 
Maryland senven00000c0ee S00eeb00ceoeeee Sececenns one cee sehcee cocese Senees soceces 
MasSaChUsetUls...ccreeceecrereeseeenerereesenererereres teeeneaneenneeeeeees 
Michigatd...scewssceeeeeserereeeeeeeenecserseeeeeeaeneeenteceeesennceeene ence 
Minnesota 
Miss si 
MisdOUP..cess0resscesonsnccccrnssecseecseces casseeeasossceques senessceetvessbeas 
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New [Humpsbire.........000 ceccsccccceseeserees sooccecreseenecees soscenees 
New Jersey dee eeeeee Fe eeee Cee ee see Seeceed Coe cece eee ee eecescecs Cee eceseeesee 
New Me@XiC0.,......cc0e coccscccceee sesesscccees socesecetecsses cosces secnesees 
New Y OT K....cocce ccccceccccccsercovcccccs coccccvccene ses cescee cecces toseeseee 
North Carolimad.....cccccccccscccccccccces scvcvecccces seveee srecceecccesceees 
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EIR Sh re A oe in aeipine| Sicauulabmiemaasl 
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IIIS e-toc sling Raa Mie ina ba phaiabiate Guabassthseeseupeandeh wieieah 


Vermont 
OER 1 ih Eh Li) cdetbnedasnatenetecesehd icistaksvastthe vicnessecees 
W OS V.ATRARAB,. icccthandedescetnegaaine iS bdladsdieseasbaten dehond beadehignss 
IE inhdesnecsininnianedindeach dudes bovipdipmbetbessossenn’ 
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* Approximate. 


Tnereaée of 1860 over 1850, eighty-five per cent. 
eight per cent. 








1870,* 1860. | 1850. 
| 
$13,220,655 | $10,588,566 | $4,528,876 
185,410 - - 
7,699,676 2,880,576 | 537,908 
73,116,756 | 68,253,328 | 12,862,522 
2,797,820 | - | - 
160,974,574 | 81,924,555 47,114,585 
178.570 | - 2 
18,343,818 9,892,902 | 4,649,296 
9,294,489 5,412,102 | 2,690,258 
4,707,908 2,447,969 | 668,335 
32,994,267 16,925,564 7,082,075 
1,045,324 - - 
205,821,961 57,580,886 | 6,534,272 
109,120,684 42,803,469 8,725,423 
| 46°782'497 13971325 | 3,501,783 
11,798,353 4,357,408 - 
54,149,043 37,931,240 | 21,710,212 
45,000, 000+ 15,587,473 6,779,417 
79,822,005 38,193,254 24,661,057 
75,924,104 41,735,157 33,043,892 
532,163,878 255,545,922 | 157,743,904 
118,776,853 32,658,356 11,169,002 
23,541,325 3,373,172 58,300 
11,268,102 6,590,687 2,912,068 
215,000, 0004 41,782,731 24,324,418 
2,559,391 = + 
5.892512 607,328 | “ 
15,870,539 - ‘ 
71,678,013 37,586,453 | 23,164,503 
69,853,320 76,306,104 39,851,256 
1,489,868 1,249,123 249,010 
790,000 ,000+ 878,870,939 237,597,249 
20,701,332 16,678,698 | 9,111,050 
280,965,791 121,691,148 | 62,692,279 
6,901,412 2,976,761 | 2,236,640 
725,599,424 290,121,188 155,044,910 
110,469,650 40,711,296 | 22,117,688 
| 13,438,226 8,615,195 7,045,477 


38,587,953 
15,369,783 


17,987,225 
6,577,202 


9.725.608 
1,1 18,538 





ae 





2,351,011 900,153 291.220 
31,976,889 14,637,807 8,570,920 
Oho D009 20 
| epee t | 5.052124 | 29,602,507 
3,045,802 | 1,406,921 " 
| 78,606,308 | 27,849,467 | 9,293,068 
765,424 | a ‘ 
| $4,302, 453,616 | $1,885,861,676 | $1,019,106,616 
1 i 





+ About. 


Increase of 1870 over 1860, one hundred and twenty- 


At the census of 1870 the products of the mines and fisheries are not included with the manufactures 


as heretofore. 


Now, let us face these facts. Here is one 
side of the proposition furnished by the Cen- | 
sus Bureau; the gentlemen on the other side | 
prove the other. They say we do not export | 
our productions as largely as we did ten years 
ago. Then, what becomes of them? Where 
do they go? Why, sir, American laborers, 
enfranchised freedmen, our better-paid me- 
chanics, consume a larger proportion of the 
four thousand and odd millions produced in 
1870 than they were able to consume of the 
one thousand and odd millions produced in | 
1860. That is the whole of it. You, free- 
trade revenue reformers, state one side of the 
sum, and I hand you from the census tables the | 
other ; and the great public will work out the || 
result and find it to be as I have stated it. 

Gentlemen talk about restoring things to the | 
ante-bellum condition, to what it was in 1860 | 
or 1861, and tell us what the duties were then. 
‘ational assessors, collectors, and detectives 
wereihen unknown. Which of them orcan all 
ofthem with their united power turn the hands 


of ime and the progressive tide of civilization 
ack and 


1861? 





*.¢ ’ . ° i} 
restore the conditiyn of things in | 


Can they make the American labor- || 
ers take filty percent. of their present wages || 
without strikes and lock-outs that shall suspend || 
ull our industries? Can they make the freed- || 





_ own homes. 


In 1860 the products of the mines and fisheries amounted to about ninety million dollars. 











man work without wages, dwell in unfurnished | 


huts, and wear the coarse stogies made of horse 


hide that they and their wives then wore? No, | 


sir; and I accept that class of shoes as illus- 
trative of the general argument. They are 
no longer made in the shops of New England ; 
they are things of the past. Those who pro- 
duced them now make lasting and calf-skin 
boots and shoes on the same large lasts on 
which they used to make the coarse stogies. 
The slave of 1860 is to-day a planter or a man 
who earns wages, and whose family consumes 
dutiable and taxable commodities. 
ing his wages for the comforts of life he stim- 
ulates the general industry of the country. 
Hosts of our workingmen now dwell in their 
Would that the gentleman from 
Illinois, [Mr. McNeety,] who spoke yester- 


|| day of their hopeless condition and the squalor 
|| in which they dwell, would spend a week with 


me in my home and look from my windows 


| upon the clean brick houses, with little gardens 


in the front and rear, with parlors well fur- 


| nished, and many of them with a piano or 


melodeon, or other musical instrument ; with 
their rooms lighted by gas and heated by pat- 
ented processes; with bath-rooms supplied 
with hot and cold water flowing every minute 
in the year, These, sir, are the houses in 


By spend- | 


| freely and liberally contribute. 





| that ours is a probibitory tariff? 





Ho. or Reps. 





which our workingmen dwell, and thousands 
of which they own; many of them are under 
the shadow of the public school-house and the 
church, to the support of which the occupanta 
A visit toa 
few hundred such homes would change many 
of the gentleman’s opinions, and convince even 
him that protection is the right of the laborer 
and a boon to the consumer. Yes, sir, our 
prosperous people are the consumers of the 
four thousand and odd millions of our produe- 
tions. They make such demands upon our 
industries that their productions cannot be 
spared to go abroad in competition with those 
of the cheap labor of France, Belgium, and 
other countries in which laborers are esteemed 
as of lower value than caitle. 

But, sir, notwithstanding all that. is said to 
the contrary, our exports have increased and 
are increasing, but not in proportion to our 
productions. I have before mea table from 
the Bureau of Statistics, showing the imports 
and exports for the seven months ending Jan- 
uary 31, 1871, and the seven months ending 
January 31,1872. Our imports of free goods 
increased in the latter period $4,900,000; of 
dutiable goods, $54,080,000. But let me invite 
the attention of gentlemen to the official state- 
ment. It is as follows: 


Imports, 


Free. dutiable. 


Total. 
Seven months end- 
ed Jan. 31, 1871...$28,418,871 $251,537,48 
Seven months end- 
ed Jan. 31, 1872... 


) $279,956,310 


33,324,886 305,618,075 


338,942,961 





Increase.......... $4,906,015 


$55,080,636 $58,986,651 


Reéaports. 
Seven months end- 





ed Jan. 31, 1871... $5,702,001 $7,392,055 $13,094,056 
Seven months end- 

ed Jan. 31, 1872... 7,550,583 7,677,793 15,228,386 

Increase........... $1,848.592 $275,738  $2,134,33 


= 


Domeatie ¢ rporta, 


Seven months ended January 31, 1871......$302,404,664 
* 46,185,952 
301,195,704 
. 30,364,512 


Seven months ended January 31, 1872...... 


Re capitulation. 
Te BORER i ikiciatkcrscartehscitetrrnsinciond date GAOOe 
Domestic OXPOLts...cccccrcccercorccccsceccseces secncsee Gs, UNS, COM 


100-319,498,720 








Total exports.............. 


a lel $15,228,386 
Domestic exports........ 301,195,704 


aigatd $316,424,090 


Total exports. 


Balance domestic exports, (exclusive of specie,) 
$13,612,460. 

Sir, in view of facts like these, who will say 
Who will so 
characterize a tariff under which we have in 
seven months made an increase of imports 
of $58,986,651? What a commentary is 
this upon the honesty of the ery of ** prohib- 
itory duties,’’ which is ever coming from the 
free-trade revenue reformers ? 

Mr. BURCHAKRD. It is prohibitory oa 


| some articles, not generally. 


Mr. KELLEY. It thus appears that we 
have reéxported of free goods $1,848,000 in 


| excess of the seven months of the pre ceding 


| year, 


and of dutiable, $275,738, making a 


total increase of reéxports of $2,145 $000; and 


| that the balance of domestic exports, exclu- 


| of 


sive excess of the seven months 
of last year, is 514,612,460. 
growing in spite of the 
home demand for 


of specie, in 
Qur exports are 
Ino dinate increase 
the our varied pro- 
auctions. 


Sir, let us hs 
ug, and ascertali 


the bills before 
who are the free-traders and 
The majority 
bill, representing the views of the free-trade 


? . 
istily consider! 


wno Wabl Japanese iwOlallon, 


*Coin and bullion included in total domestie 
exports, 
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revenue reformers, proposes, in order to stim- 
ulate commerce, to put on the free list articles 
that paid last year the petty sum of $1,607,000. 
Do they put spices, or the gums of distant 
nations, or tin there? 
coffee there? sir. With reference to 
these and like articles they have made elab- 
orate arguments to prove that as these are 
things which nobody in this country produces, 


ar 
a0, 


all the tax goes into the Treasury, and therefore | 


heavy duties should be imposed upon them. 
Sir, let us refer to tin. It enters into as 
many Of our arts as any other metal except 


iron. For fifily years the American Con- 
gress Was wise enough to keep it on the free 
list. It never was taxed till 1842, when a 


duty of one per cent. was put upon it. When 
Robert J. Walker, in 1846, undertook to 
make a horizontal tariff, his scythe, sweep- 
ing across, struck tin at the rate of five per 
and it was put in at that rate ; 
was restored to the free list by the act of 
1857, aad was left there by the several acts 
of 1861 and 1862. Sut in 1863, when war 
was demanding its millions a day, we put a 
war duty of fifieen per cent. on tin. We were 
then taxing and imposing duties on every- 


ceut.; 


thing. And now, iu these “ piping times of 
peace,’’ with our Treasury overflowing, with our 


shipping paralyzed, with an increasing demand 
for this weighty and essential commodity that 
would carry our vessels to where the genile- 
man from New York [Mr. Brooks] told us 
he had ouce seen them, the distant straits of 
Malacca, these worthy gentlemen propose to 
retain the war duty of fifteen per cent. upon 
tin. Is this done for the purpose of stimulating 
foreign trade or destroying domestic manu- 
factures? Tl ifteen per cent., the war tax, is 
to be maintained, though under it American 
vessels cannot go to Malacca, and though the 


blacking-maker, the packer of fruit, fish, | 


oysters, preserves, jelly, &c., and the housewife 


furnishing her kitchen, all pay an additional | 


fifteen per cent. upon the tin and tinware they 
purchase. Let me offer the prediction that 
within one year from the time that tin in pigs 
and blocks shall be restored to the free list 
American enterprise will reduce the price of 
tin plates, for which we are now wholly de- 
pendent upon England. Will not our free-trade 
revenue reformers revise their opinions on 
this point and help me overthrow England’s 
monopoly of this important branch of trade? 
1 fear not. 

In contrast with this restrictive policy the 
minority bill proposes to remit from duties 
$18,793,540. By the action in which the two 
Houses have just concurred, making tea and 
coffee free, so much of the minority bill has 
been approved, and nearly sixteen million dol- 
lars of those duties it proposed to repeal have 
been repealed. So much issafe. But there is still 
u considerable difference between $1,600,000, 
the limit proposed by the majority, and 
$2,454,858 remaining of the minority free list 
which includes tin, camphor, and some other 
articles from distant nou-manutacturing coun- 
tries upon which the majority proposes to main- 
tain the existing rates of duty. 

Now, sir, let us see what each bill proposes 
to do on the subject of internal revenue. 
What do the majority propose by way of eman- 
cipating our domestic commerce? What do 
they propose to take off in the way of inter 
val taxes? Thirteen million nine hundred 
and eighty-eight thousand dollars; while the 
protective minority bill proposes to remove 
$27,720,000 of internal taxes, so that we may 
get rid of assessors, collectors, and other offi- 
cers; so that we may reduce the expenses of 
collecting this part of our revenue from 
$5,000,000 per annum to $2,000,000; so that 
the whole system shall, asI have before said, be 
regarded as in process of rapid final extinction. 


but it 


Do they put tea or | 








American Citizens Abroad—Mr. Wood. 


Sir, look, too, at the features of these bills. 


But before proceeding to consider these, | | 
| must ask the gentleman from New York [ Mr. 


WakemAN ] to indulge me for ten minutes more 
of his time. Look at the features of these 
bills. The minority bill, looking to a reduction 
of the official force, maintains the existing rate 


a year. The bill No. 2322, to whomsoever it 
belongs, makes it collectable as now monthly, 
so that an army of assessors and collectors 
must be maintained. The minority bill pro- 
poses to repeal the tax on sales of spirits and 
tobacco which is assessed monthly; thus it 
will further dispeuse with the necessity for 
assessors and collectors. Who, then, judged 
by these bills, are in favor of revenue reform? 
Who are in favor of civil service reform? Who 
would enfranchise the trade of American citi- 
zens, let them be in what part of the country 
they may? I say that the miuority bill would 
do all this in a greater degree than that which 
is proposed as a free-trade, revenue-reform 
measure. 

I wish now to invite the attention of the 
House to a special clause or two in the ma- 
jority bill. If gentlemen will do me the favor 
to turn to page 23, section six, they will find a 
little job which nauseated the two Committees 
of Ways and Means before the present one. 
It is an old familiar in the room of the com- 
mittee. I found it there when first ap- 
pointed, and it was then regarded with positive 
disfavor. It isa cunning bit of legislation, and 
may cost the Treasury millions of dollars. 
You cannot make a ribbon with a raised or 
beaded edge without putting in a thread of 
cotton. You cannot make the costliest of all 


ribbons, velvet ribbons, without putting a cot- | 


ton back toit. There is scarcely a ribbon not 
absolutely plain which comes into market 
which has not threads or a thread of cotton 
in it. This bill proposes in section six to 
repeal the law of 1864. But does it stop there? 
No, sir; it says as to a few favored men who 
have brought suits that they shall, without 
judgment of the courts, have their claims 
liquidated as though the law of 1864 had not 
been in force. 

Will any gentleman tell how many thousands 
or millions of dollars will be taken from the 
Treasury by this provision? Will gentlemen 
tell me who the parties are who have been 
thrifty enough to bring suits? Will gentlemen 
tell me whether these parties after paying 
duties on the goods they imported did not 
sell them at the same rate as other importers 
did? They have had eight years to bring their 
suits to issue and not one has yet succeeded 
in getting a verdict against the Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time 
has expired, 

Mr. WAKEMAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania ten minutes more of my 
time. 

Mr. KELLEY. Let me in this connection 
say that 1 have just received from a leading 
firm of jobbers and importers of silk and fancy 
goods in New York a little package of silk 
bindings. In the note inclosing them a mem- 
ber of the firm says, ‘* One gross cost before 
they were made here from $12 to $13 50. 
These cost $9 per gross; they were made at 
Paterson, New Jersey, and are equally as 
good as the imported.’’ What a significant 
commentary is this upon the theory that the 
duty is added to the price of protected com- 
modities. A duty of sixty per cent. has de- 
veloped domestic competition and reduced 
the price of silk bindingsin some cases twenty- 
five and in others fifty per cent. 

Mr. Chairman, again thanking the genile- 
man from New York [Mr. Wakeman] for 
his courtesy, I must draw to a close, but not 
until I shall have said to the House that I have 
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spoken for my country and my whole coy 

and for all its industries. esire to ti 
| prostrate South freed from the harassip —_ 
visions of the internal revenue laws. a Pro. 
ulated by protective duties to de 
derful mineral resources, 


» and stim. 
Velop its wop. 
and avail itself of 


Otton 


factory shall be erected on the flowing waters 


that dash through the cotton fields of th 
South, when the hum of the waterfalls shall 
mingle with that of the spindle and the Joon, 
and when manufacturing villages gra, 
Pennsylvania and New England Villages g 

by school-houses and churches, shall be = 
there, there will be no more Ku Klux Outra m4 
and a common interest will identify the nar 
of the several sections of the country, as 

Nor do I less desire to stimulate the agri- 
culture of the West and to reward it by a near 
' market of consumers, whose prosperity shall 

be so great that they will freely consume, g 
| liberal prices, all that the West may grow of 

grain, or cattle, or wool. And I would haye 
her develop her vast coal fields, greater thay 
those of all the world beside, including those 
of the Atlantic slope of the United States, | 
would blend the various industries of the coup. 
try into one harmonious whole, each prosper: 
ous, and each by its prosperity promoting that 
of others. 

And more, sir, I would make our country in 
fact, as it has ever been in theory, the asylum 
of the oppressed of all lands. I would stim. 
ulate employers to go to Lancashire, and 
snatch from starvation the seventy thousand 
people skilled in spinning, weaving, and dyeing, 
of whom Professor Kirk speaks. I would 
induce others to go to the east end of London 
among the starving miners, smelters, forgers, 
machinists, and engineers, and bring twenty- 
five thousand of them and their families, and 
put them to work on the prairies of the West 
or upon the shores of the lakes, and thus 
build up industries that should develop all the 
mineral resources and all the natural powers 
of the West, and createa market there in their 
midst that would emancipate the farmers of 
that region from the thraildom in which they 
are now held by the great transportation com- 
panies of the country. 


00m, 
graced, as 
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SPEECH OF HON. FERNANDO WOOD, 
' OF NEW YORK, 
In THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 25, 1872. 
The House having under consideration the follow- 


ing preamble and resolution reported from the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs: 


Whereas Dr. John Emilio Houard has, after one 
year’s imprisonment, and trial by a military court- 
martial, been convicted ef complicity in an insur- 
rection against the Spanish Government in_ the 
island of Cuba, and, upon said conviction, has been 
transported to a penal colony of Spain for the term 
of eight years, from which conviction, sentence, and 
punishment he appeals for protection to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States; and whereas it 
appears; first, that said Houard was a native-bori 
citizen of the United States; second, that he never 
renounced his allegiance as such citizen; but on the 
contrary has claimed to be and has been enrolled by 
the officers of the Government of the United States 
as a citizen of the United States; third, that it © 
not shown by any form of proof that he ever becawe, 
by any act, a subject or citizen of the Government 
of Spain; and whereas it further appears that b» 
trial, sentence, and punishment have been in disre- 
gard and violation of bis undoubted rights as a ©1U- 
zen of the United States, under the Constitution aut 
laws thereof, and the treaty of October 27, 17%, be 
tween the United States and Spain: Therefore, 

Be it resolved, ‘That, in the judgment of this House. 
the said John Emilio Houard was, and is, a citize? 
of the United States by birth and continued aut 
uninterrupted choice, and, as such, is entitled to al! 
and every protection from this Government, and, !" 
the opinion of this House, the President should 
promptly demand his unconditional release and “+ 
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of his property, which has been confis- 


toration he use of the Spanish Government— 


cated to t 4 
VOOD said: 

ms si In the conduct of our public 
afairs, no department challenges the attention 
of the world so much as that which relates to 
the management of our relations with foreign 
Governments. In the estimation of other na- 
tions, our power, intelligence, and importance 
js very much regulated and measured by the 
vigor, firmness, and tone with which our for- 
eign policy is conducted. As a man is never 
accepted by his fellows at a higher estimate 
than his own of himself, so do nations never 
regard each other at a higher standard, either 
morally, intellectually, or courageously, than 
they choose to assert for. themselves. From 
the first formation of civilization into compact, 
distinct nationalities, the flag, as the represent- 
ative and emblem of the nation, has been held 
sacred and not to be insulted. Upon the 
slightest indignity to this, however accidental 
or trivial, the laws of nations have ever de- 
manded explanation, apology, or war. If this 
importance is universally given to the emblem, 
how much greater should it be when attached 
to the personal representative of the Govern- 
ment itself? In monarchical or imperial gov- 
ernment, the citizen is the subject, or depend- 
ent upon the government ; but here he is part 
of the government itself. He not only repre- 
sents the sovereign, but he is a part of the sov- 
ereignty, embodying and impersonating in his 
inviduality an integral portion of the highest 
governing authority of the nation. Hence, an 
offense against him is not only an offense 
against the very essence and integrity of the 
Government, but a part of the national sover- 
eignty, which demands prompt and summary 
action at the hands of those who, at the time, 
are clothed with official authority in upholding 
and vindicating that sovereignty. 

In reference to the conduct of our foreign 
aflairs | am entirely conservative. I believe 
itto be not only the interest but the duty of 
our Government to deal fairly and justly with 
other nations, but also with afirm and dignified 
determination to maintain integrity and honor 
and to protect the persons and property of 
allhercitizens. Iam one of those who would 
demand nothing but what is right, and would 
submit to nothing that is wrong. 

If the mere emblem of nationality (the flag) 
shall be held in respect, then certainly the 
liberty and property of the individual is of 
higher and graver importance. I repeat, that if 
the subject of a monarch or of an emperor is 
held to be under the protection of his Gov- 
ernment everywhere, and if that be the fact 
with reference to Governments of that char- 
acter, how much more is it reguired of our 
Republic, where the citizen is a sovereign, 
where he not only comprehends within his 
own person the embodiment and imperson- 
ation of the sovereign power and authority of 
the Government, but where he is himself a 
portion and an integral portion of the Gov- 
ernment itself. Therefore it is that when 
the person or the property of an American 
citizen 1s wronged or injured by any foreign 
king, or potentate, or Power, it is an act of 
aggression against the whole American peo- 
ple—not only against this Government, but 
against every man, woman, and child within 
the domain of the Republic. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in making a practical 
application of this introduction, the question 
very naturally and very pertinently arises as 
'owhether Dr. Houard, the person in ques- 
Hon, is or is not an American citizen. 1 am 
very free to say that if I had any doubt as to 
that I should not vote for this resolution. I 

0 not believe that any man who voluntarily 
*xpatriates himself from his country, goes into 
a foreign country, and becomes by any act or 

eed of his own a citizen of that country, where 
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he bas himself by his own free will sundered 
all ties between his native and original Gov- 
ernment and himself, can claim our protection. 
I do not believe in that case we have the right 
to throw the protective mantle of our author- 
ity over him under circumstances of that char- 
acter. 

I go further: I do not believe that where a 
citizen of the United States goes abroad and 
violates the laws of other nations we have any 
right to interfere. I believe that every man 
traveling or residing in a foreign land is amen- 
able or responsible to the laws of that land. 
In the present instance the treaty defines the 
rights of citizens of the two nations. 

Under the seventh article of the treaty rati- 
fied between the United States and Spain in 
1795, we have the right, where an American 
citizen is to be tried for an offense committed 
against the laws of Spain, to claim that he 
shall be tried according to the laws of Spain. 
That implies that he is to be tried accord- 
ing to civil law governing civil transactions 
especially in times of peace, and not in time 
of war. 

Is Dr. Houard a citizen of the United 
States? This is the first question. 

This is a question to be determined, in my 
judgment, upon the facts, and the facts upon 
the proof. It is not to be settled by legal techni- 
calities nor argument, nor upon judicial invest- 
igation, but simply upon the record and facts. 

Now for the facts which I intend to present 
with reference directly and exclusively to that 
point. I will not go outside of the official 
reeord, but confine myself to the report of the 
State Department, with the accompanying 
correspendence and official papers sent to this 
House by the President, to be found in Execu- 
tive Document No. 223. On the 19th of March, 
1872, the House of Representatives applied tu 
the President to furnish it with all the inform- 
ation he had in reference to this case. 

The President replied t6 that communication 
on the 28th of March, and sent tous the com- 
munication to which I have referred. I pro- 
pose to quote from this document to show what 
in my judgment was really the political status 
of Dr. Houard at the time of his arrest. 

Dr. Houard was arrested in Cienfuegos, 
Cuba, on the 13thof December, 1870, charged 
with complicity in the rebellion, and was con- 
fined in the common jail. The charge against 
him was that he had some years preceding that 
period sold to the insurgents a box of homeo- 

| pathic medicines. It appears that in a rebel 

camp there was found by the loyal troops a 
box on which appeared the name of Dr. Hou- 
ard. Upon no proof, and no evidence except 
the fact of finding a box with his name upon 
it, Dr. Houard was arrested and put in the 
common jail on the 13th of December, 1870. 
He remained thus confined until about the 
17th of December, 1871. He remained in the 
common jail at Cienfuegos, in Cuba, from the 
18th of December, 1870, till December 17, 
1871, when he was tried by court-martial and 
sentenced to eight years’ imprisonment, and 
the confiscation of all his property. He was 
then sent to Havana as a common convict, his 
beard and head shaven, put in the common 
prison in chains, and confined with murder- 
ers and others condemned to death. On the 
15th of March, 1872, he was sent on board a 
Spanish Government vessel lying in the har- 
bor of Havana, about to sail for Spain; and 
on that day he was placed in chains, and sent 
to work out his sentence in a Spanish penal 
colony on the Mediterranean sea, off Gibral- 
tar, a colony called the island of Centa; and 
it is believed he is now there working out his 
sentence. 

That is the history of the events that have 
transpired since his arrest; and he is there 
now at this moment among the most degraded 
and abandoned criminals, working out his 
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sentence of eight years’ imprisonment in a 
penal colony, after having been confined one 
year in the common jail at Cienfuegos, Cuba ; 
making an imprisonment of nine years, in 
addition to the confiscation of all his prop- 
erty. That is the condition of this man, who 
is nearly sixty years old at the time I am 
speaking. 

Now, sir, I desire to read from the official 
documents as sent to us by the Secretary of 
State. Mr. Biddle, the consul general of the 
United States at Havana, addresses a com- 
munication to Mr. Bancroft Davis, Assistant 
Secretary of State, on the 20th of December, 
1870, a portion of which | will read: 

“Sir: [have the honor to transmit to you acopy 
of a communication addressed to me from con- 
sular agent of the United States at Cienfuegos, 
dated the 15th instant, relative to the imprisonment 
at that_place of D. Juan Emilio Houard, a citizen 
of the United States.” 

This comes from the consul general at Ha- 
vana on the 20th of December, 1870, one year 
before Dr. Houard was tried, convicted, and 
sentenced. 

This communication of Mr. Biddle inclosed 
a@ communication from the vice consul at Cien- 
fuegos. After recapitulating the facts of the 
arrest, he says: 

‘As Dr. Houard is a citizen of the United States, 
and is thus vouched for, both as to loyalty and re- 
spectability, [ shall esteem it a favor if your Excel- 
lency will cause early proceedings to be instituted.’’ 

How the ‘‘early proceedings’’ asked for 
were taken is shown by the fact that Dr, 
Houard lay there one year before either the 
Spanish Government tried him or the Gov- 
ernment of the United States took any cogni- 
zance whatever of his arrest and detention. 
I will say in regard to this first communication, 
that no notice whatever was taken of it by our 
tovernment. Subsequently, a month after- 
ward, on the 26th of January, 1871, the con- 
sul general at Havana again addressed Mr. 
Bancroft Davis. He says: 

“Sir: Referring to my dispatch No. 331 relatin 
to the arrest and imprisonment at Cienfuegosof D. 
Juan Emilio Houard, a citizen of the United States, 
I have now the honor to transmit?’— 

Count De Valmaseda, the captain general 
of Cuba, when officially communicated with 
by the consul general of the United States 
at Havana, replied under date of January 20, 
1871, as follows: 

“In view of the statements made in your commu- 
nication of the 20th December, ultimo, in reference 
to Mr. Juan Emilio Houard, detained at Cienfuegos 
on suspicion of connivance with the insurgents, I 
have given orders to the commandant of operations 
of the Cinco Villas to grant to Mr. Houard every 
consideration due to foreigners.’’ 

Here is the captain general of Cuba offi- 
cially, in a communication to the consul gen- 
eral of the United States, virtually acknowl- 
edging the citizenship of Dr. Houard, under 
date of January 20, 1871, stating: 

“*T have given orders to the commander of oper- 
ations of the Cinco Villas to grant to Mr. Houard 
every consideration due to foreigners.’’ 

Had there been any doubt as to the political 
status of Dr. Houard with the captain general 
of Cuba, who had pursued with fire and sword 
American citizens found in arms against the 
integrity of Spain, would he have given an 
order as is here stated that Dr. Houard should 
be treated with every consideration due to 
foreigners? 

The next step in the proof (circumstantial 
though it may be) is the presentation to the 
State Department of a memorial from the 
leading citizens of Philadelphia. I quote: 

“The undersigned respectfully call to your atten- 
tion the case of Dr. J. E. Houard, acitizen of the 
United States residing in Cuba, and pray the inter- 
vention of the Government in his behalf,’’ 

This paper came from the city in which Dr. 
Houard was born and where his brother, sis- 
ter, and nephews still reside. The presump- 
tion is that they knew he was a citizen of the 
United States when stating thus that he was, 
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The American consul at Trinidad de Cuba 
under date of Decmber 22, 1871, states otn- 
cially thus to the consul general at Havanna: 


‘*The consular agent of the United States at Cien- 
fuegos”’ ° ° ° ° ‘has also informed 
me that Dr. Ilouard, an American citizen, who fora 
year past has been confined in the jail at Cien- 
fuegos, has been sentenced to eight years’ imprison- 
ment for political causes.’’ 


Emilie Dutton, the sister of Dr. Houard, 
under date of Philadelphia, January 8, 1872, 
states: 

Sin: [gratefally acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter dated 4th instant, suggesting that I furnish 
evidence of my brother’s(Dr. John Emile Uouard) 
American citizenship, 

Ilerewith I inclose a certificate showing that his 
father, Louis HMouard, was a citizenof the United 
States, naturalized October 17, 1803. Also the cer- 
tificate of Kudolph KE. Kuenzer, pastor of the Holy 
Trinity church, setting forth that my brother John 
Emile Houard was born in this city on the 5th day 
of September, 1815, and baptized in said church on 
the 16th day «cf November, 1816. 
documents coupletely establish Dr. Houard’s Amer- 
ican citizenship, and | do not know that I can 
furnish any other proofs, except, if it is desirable, 
the affirmations of Jobn Gustavus Houard, Charles 


Adolphus Llouard, and myself, all natives and res- | 


idents of this city, that to our knowledge our younger 
brother, Dr. John Emile Houard, was born in this 
city on September 5, 1815, as stated in bis certificate 
of baptism. IL will send to General Torbert, Amer- 


ican consul at Ilavana, a copy of my father’s (Louis | 


Houard) naturalization papers 


Law, X&c., EMILIE DUTTON. 


Then, sir, we come to yet stronger assur- 
ance of the citizenship. Here is a certificate 
made under oath of the American consul at 
Cienfuegos: 

Unitrep States Consvuiar AGENCY, 
CIieENFUEGOS, March 4, 1872. 

I, M. Il. Morris, United States consular agent for 
this port, do hereby certily that on the Zdth day of 
November, A. D. 1870, personally appeared before 
me John Emilio Houard, physician, and declared 
himself a citizen of the United States of America, 
having been born in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


(i. 8.] Witness my hand and seal of office the day 


and date first above written. 
i M. ll. MORRIS, 
United States Consular Agent. 

I will state just here, Mr. Speaker, as it is 
pertinent, that Cienfuegos is a small sea-port 
on the south side of the island of Cuba. Its 
population certainly does not exceed three or 
four thousand. ‘There are only ten or fifteen 
American residents there, and the place is of 
so little importance that it has never risen to 
the dignity of a consulate. The official busi- 
ness otf our Government is transacted by £ 
vice consul, appointed, I believe, by the con- 
sul general at Havana. It is impossible that 
in a population so small, with American resi- 
dents so few, this man Houard could have lived 
there and done any act, official or otherwise, 
to have rendered himself a Spanish subject 
without its having been known to every one. 
If there had been any doubt of the fact that 
he was a citizen of the United States, or a sub- 
ject of Spain, would he have been, as he was, 
so generally recognized by every American 
consul there during his residence, and by every 
one visiting there, either for business or for 
pleasure, and by the Spanish population itself, 
as an American citizen? He was regarded 
officially, as appears by this certificate, as an 
American physician practicing his profession 
in Cientuegos. 

Now, let me call attention to the sworn state- 
ment of Charles ox, who was consular agent 
at Cienfuegos: 

I, Charles Fox, now resident at Portland, in the 
county of Cumberland and State of Maine, on oath 
say that, in the latter part of 1868 and the first part 
of 1800, I was United States consular agent at Cien- 
fueos, in the island of Cuba, and in the latter part 
of 1868 or the first part of 1869 that Dr. Emilio J. 
Houard, then at Cienfuegos, was enrolled as an 
American citizen at the United States consulate in 
that city; that he was one of a number of American 
cilizens who signed an application to me to have an 
American mwan-ol Warsent Lo the port of Cientuegos 
for the protection of the lives and property of 
American citizens; that I was acquainted with him, 
and he was generally known as an American citi- 


gen; that I never knew him to act or talk otherwise 
than asa bona fide American citizen, and I never 


presume these | 


|} tained until his death, in 1826. 


| Cuba, where he received a 





ce 


had any knowledge, information, or intimation of 
his faxing any Bart wpatever in political matters in 
the late disturbances in Cuba. 

CHARLES FOX. 


Strate or MAINE, 
Cumberland, ss., February 2, 1872: 

Then personally came before me, Josiah H. Drum- 
mond, a notary public in and for said county an 
State, Charles Fox, well known to me, and sub- 
scribed the foregoing declaration in my presence, 
and made oath to the truth of the same, according 
to his best knowledge, recollection, and belief, 
before me. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand 
and notorial seal the day and year above mentioned. 


JOSIAH H. DRUMMOND, 
Notary Publie. 

The Secretary of State, in a communication 
to Mr. Adee, the American chargé d’affaires 
at Madrid, on page 27 of this document, and 
dated March 9, 1872, says: 

“Sir: John Emilio Houard is a citizen of the 
United States by birth. He was born in Philadel- 
phia, September 5, 1815. A copy of his baptismal 
certificate accompanies this instruction. His father 
was also a citizen of the United States by natural- 
ization, completed in 1803. 

** About 1822 or 1823 Jobn Emilio Houard accom- 
panied his father to Cuba, where the latter estab- 
lished a residence in that island, which he main- 
John Emilio Houard 
returned to Philadelphia at some time prior to 1836 
when he attained his majority, and was graduate 
there at the Jefferson Medical Institute in the year 
1843. He subscquently repaired to the island of 
€ ermission from the 
authorities to practice his profession.” 

Mark that—‘‘ permission from the authori- 
ties to practice his profession.’’ He received 
permission from the authorities, as a foreigner, 
to practice his profession ‘‘in that island, 
under date of August 28, 1844. In this per- 
mission he is described as @ native of Phila- 
delphia,’’ 

And further, and this is very significant, as 
bearing directly on the question argued by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. AMBLER] yester- 
day: 

“Tt does not appear that Dr. Houard ever re- 
nounced his nationaPity of birth, or that he ever 
accepted Spanish nationality.” 

Mark the words—‘‘ or that he ever accepted 
Spanish nationality.’’ That, sir, is the state- 
ment of our Secretary of State in his letter of 
March 9, 1872, to the representative of the 
American Government at Madrid. 

Now, sir, | assume that in view of these 
facts there can be no question of the citizen- 
ship of Dr. Houard, Itis quite certain that 


| he is either an American citizen or a Spanish 


subject. Heis one orthe other. There is no 
proof in the papers sent here by the President, 
to which I have referred, no proof furnished 
by the Spanish Government of any character 


that he ever did any act or thing to obtain’ 


Spanish citizenship. While we furnish abun- 
dant evidence of his American nativity, of his 
American education, of his family remaining 
in the United States, of his recognition offi- 
cially before the consulate at Cienfuegos and 
by the American citizens in Cuba generally, 
that he was universally accepted to be an 
American citizen, there is no proof furnished 
upon the other side that he in any way to the 
smallest extent applied for or accepted recog- 
nition as a Spanish subject. 

Now, sir, | submit that it is not necessary 
to admit that there exists a doubt as to the 
standing of this man. I will not go so far as 
to say that if there were a doubt it should be 
thrown in behalf of our countryman, the native 
of our own land. I think it has been demon- 
strated by the oflicial records furnished in this 
case that there is not the slightest doubt but 


| what Dr. Houard is an American citizen. 


There is no proof to the contrary, and there 
is every proot to the fact. 

The gentleman from Ohio told us yester- 
day that Houard, after his return to Cuba, 
when he had completed his medical educa- 
tion, did not return again tothe United States. 
Well, sir, while 1 am prepared to say that 
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whether he did or did not return 
tion of no importance, yet I d 
there is no evidence that he did not retury 


‘ is a Ques. 
eclare that 
challenge the proof that he did not retury : 
is true that in the papers furnished, go fa; as 
we see, there is no mention made of his retury, 
ing; but upon the contrary there ig none th». 
he did not return. And whether he retyrr.,. 
or not, the period of duration by whi 
obtained atemporary domicile in any 
nation does not affect his citizenship yo, 
relieve him from his responsibility to gp) 
right to protection from his own Governmen: 
We have many persons from foreign }yy 
who come to this country to make money, an) 
who live here many years, but never declare thei. 
intention to become citizens, never natura tae 
nor assume to exercise the rights of citizey. 
ship in any way, and return again to their 
native Jand, to enjoy the property they hays 
made here. Those circumstances, I gul)pit. 
do not make them American citizens, hoy 
still remain the subjects of the land from 
which they came and to which they return, 
We have, also, on the other hand, many 
Americans now living abroad. I have me 
them in Europe, early friends of my own, 
whom I had not seen for a quarter of a cep. 


urned 
ch he 


Other 


nds 


tury, living there permanently, but. still a3 
Americans; and whether they live there one 
year or twenty years is not pertinent to the 
case, and does not determine anything, Sir, 
a native American never relinquishes his 
nationality. We are too proud a people for 
that. I know of no instance, unless it were 
for the purpose of accepting some high politi- 
eal trust or honor from a foreign Government, 
in which an American citizen has ever vol: 
untarily relinquished his nationality and his 
birthright of American citizenship. And when 
I am told that an American in Cuba—and 
Cuba is filled with Americans who are there 
to make money—that Dr. Houard went to 
Cuba in early life to practice his profession, 
because he had a better chance of success 
there than in Philadelphia, and lived there for 
a number of years, that that in itself denation- 
alizes him, that argument in my opinion is 


not worthy of consideration. 


Again, it is in evidence that Dr. Honard 
was arrested two years after his official declar- 
ation at the consulate of his American citizen 
At the time of his arrest this fact was 
It was 
known not only that he was registered and 
recorded as an American citizen, but had, in 
common with the other American citizens ol 
the town in which he lived, asked for the pres 
ence of an American man-of-war in the barbor 
He was not found with arms 
in his hands fighting against the integrity o! 
of the Spanish Government. He was not found, 


ship. 
known to the Spanish authorities. 


to protect them. 


as some Americans were, in the repu! 


army of Cuba. 


plicity in the rebellion. 


About the time of his arrest, Valmaseda was 
issuing his bloody edicts against Cuban men, 
women, and children, indiscriminately, 8° 
the excitement and agitation was so grea! tha 
upon this flimsey pretext of finding this 





Houard was arrested at the dead hour of 

. . twitf- 
night and plunged into a dungeon, ast 
standing the knowledge on the part of 


authoritiesthat he was an American citizen. 


To show the temper of Valmaseda al t 


. . e Ans 
time, he issued a proclamation, dated Apt 
1869, of which this is an extract: 


1, Every man from the age of fifteen years ae 
found away from his habitation, (finca,) ane ©" 


not prove a justified motive therefor, will be sho’ 


2. Every habitation unoccupied will be burned bY 


the troops. 


piican 
He was quietly practicing his 
profession as a physician, and the only charge 
made against him was that a box of medicine 
was found in acamp ofthe republicans with bis 
name on it, the merest shadow of a circum: 
stance upon which to base a charge of com 
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3 Every habitation from which does not float a 

> ve dag, asa signal that its occupants desire peace, 
wl be reduced to ashes. ; Z 
W\yowen that are not living at the ‘ own homes, or 

' the hauses of their_relatives, will collect in the 
aot Jiguani, or Bayomo, where maintenance 
OT he provided. Those who do not present them- 
a will be conducted forcibly, _ 
ones foregoing determinations will commence to 
take effect on the 14th of the present month. 


EL CONDE DE VALMASEDA. 


It was a short while after this worse than 
criminal edict that De. Honard was arrested 
and incarcerated with murderers and felons. 
Americans were especially the victims of 
Spanish vengeance, Neither age nor sex 
were spared; no respect was paid to position 
nor citizenship ; but all alike were objects of 
hatred, suspicion, and persecution, — 

Has our Government exercised its proper 
duty in dealing with the Cuban authorities? I 
think not. Has it done so in its treatment of 
this special case? I think not. 

It was one year after Dr. Houard was ar- 
rested and plunged into a dungeon before our 
Government noticed it, Over one year passed 
away without any notice of hig case by our 
Government, although the consul general at 
Havana, the acting vice consul at Cienfuegos, the 
friends of Mr. Houard in the eity of Philadel- 
phia,two of the Representatives in this Congress 
from the city of Philadelphia, and a memorial of 
the citizens of the United States in Philadel- 
phia who personally knew Dr. Houard, made 
representations to our Government before it 
took any official recognition of this case; and 
the proof of that fact is in the document sent 
to us by the President himself. 

Dr. Houard was arrested December 8, 1870, 
and tried'and condemned December 19, 1871. 
Ou the 20th of December, 1870, the attention 
of the Government was first called to the case 
by Mr. Biddle, our coneul general at Havana, 
as will be seen by reference to page 3, of 
Document No. 223. No notice was taken 
of it. January 26, 1871, Mr. Biddle again 
addressed the State Department, inclosing 
the reply of the captain general of Cuba. Feb- 
ruary 2, 1871, Mr. Davis simply acknowledged 
the receipt of that document, April 1, 1871, 
Mr. Biddle again addressed the State Depart- 
meut, complaining of the delay of the Spanish 
authorities in trying Dr. Houard, To that 
there was no reply; no notice was taken of it. 
There was nothing done between that time and 
December 13, 1871. 

December 13, 1871, Mr. Myers, a Repre- 
sentative in Congress from the city of Phila- 
delphia, addressed a communication to the 
State Department. Then for the first time, 
over one year after the arrest of this man— 
when a member of the Administration party 
anda member of Congress writes a letter—then 
lor the first time our Goyernment recollects 
than an American citizen is lying ina dungeon 
in the islandof Cuba. On December 15, 1871, 
just four days before this poor man is sen- 
tenced to eight years’ confinement with a ball 
and chain on his leg, Mr. Fish, in reply to Mr. 
Myers, merely acknowledges the receipt of 
the communication and states that his atten- 
tion had been called to this matter. 

December 20, 1871, the day after the con- 
reuon and sentence of Houard, the Second 
Assistant Secretary of State addressed a com- 
munication to Mr. Torbert, then consul at 
Havana, inclosing a memorial from citizens 
of Philadelphia urging interference, which had 
deen done by that official and his predecessor 
‘ome time before. Here, then, for the first 
‘ime, after the man had lain one year in jail, 
and had been sentenced to eight years’ im- 
Prisonment and the confiscation of his estate, 
our Government take cognizance of the 

Age, 

December 30, 1871, John W. Forney, a gen- 
“Yeman of some political consequence, writes 


Wo the Secretary of State. His letter, it is pre- 
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sumed, was entitled to some consideration, 
owing to the quarter from which it emanated. 
It certainly had some effect, for it was replied 
to January 3, 1872. Then suddenly the Goy- 
ernment wakes up and condescended to send 
a telegram to Havana. The next day (Janu- 
ary 4, 1872,) the Secretary of State addresses 
a communication to the sister of Dr, Houard 
in Philadelphia. 

On the 29th of December, 1871, our consul 
general at Havana notified Mr. Fish of the 
trial and sentence of Dr. Houard, and that the 
captain general refused to communicate with 
him on the subject, He insults the American 
consul. No notice was taken of this at the 
time. We have a right to assume from the 
attendant circumstances no notice would have 
been taken of it until this day but for the pub- 
lic agitation of this subject here and elsewhere. 

It is true that the captain general states 
verbally that the Spanish minister at Washing- 
ton must be communicated with. Then forthe 
first time—on the 8th of January, 1872, fourteen 
months after Dr. Huuard’s arrest, and two 
mouths after his sentence—the State Depart: 
ment addresses the Spanish minister. On the 
14th of February, 1872, the Spanish minister 
curtly replies, Finding that Valneenta had 
committed an outrage upon the United States, 
and fearing that under the pressure of public 
opinion the Government would be compelled to 
notice the matier, the Spanish authorities then 
falsely, and with a subterfuge and a lie, assert 
for the first time, that this man is a Spanish sub- 
ject. aud notan American citizen. Tor the first 
time they pretend that he is excluded from the 

ratection of this Government, and that they 
core the right to claim him as a Spanish sub- 
ject. Mr. Roberts had been asked for a copy 
of the trial, &c., but evades thia inquiry by 
omitting to refer to it, He virtually denies 
our right to have a copy of thecharges. They 
had tried him by a military court in violation 
of the seventh article of the treaty of 1795, 
which declares that citizens of the one coun- 
try and subjects of the other, when offending 
against the laws of either, shall be tried in 

ursuance of law. In this case they go so far as 
fo refuse positively to give our Government a 
copy of the charges, contenting themselves 
with declaring that Dr. Houard has lost his 
American citizenship and become a Spanish 
subject, 

Now, I repeat that our Government has been 
derelict in its omission in not giving prompt 
attention to this case. Nor do | hold the Sec- 
retary of State responsible. In the letter of 
Mr. Fish to Mr. Coliax, the Vice President, in 
relation to this case, he states that the papers 
and all the proceedings had been laid before 
the President, and the inference is left that it 
had been determined by the President, and 
that he, not the Secretary, is responsible. But 
there can be no doubt of hig liability if Con- 
gresa had given him ample authority. 

The following act of Congress ‘‘ concerning 
the rights of American citizeus in foreign coun- 
tries,’’ passed July 27, 1868, clothes the [x- 
ecutive with full power in cases like that under 
consideration : 

** Sno. 3. And be it further enacted, That whenever 
itshal! be made known to the President that any 
citizen of the United States has been unjustly de- 
prived of his liberty by or under the authority of 
any foreign Government, it shall be the duty of the 
President forthwith to demand of that Government 
the reasons for such imprisonment, and fit appears 
to be wrongful and in violation of the rights of 
American citizenship, the President shall forthwith 


demand the release of such citizen; and if the re- 
lease so demanded is unreasonably delayed or re- 


fused, it shall be the duty of the President to use 


sueh means, not amounting to acts of war, as he may 


think necessary and proper to obtain or effectuate | 
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1] 
_ idle and altogether indifferent to the outrage 


| managed. 











such release; and all the facts and proceedings re!- 
ative thereto shall, as soon as practicable, be coin- 
municated by the President to Congress.” 

Did the President attempt the enforcement 
of thisact? Not at all. He remained supinely 
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which the detestable Spanish Government was 
inflicting upon the person and property of an 

American citizen. 

_ Nor is this the only cave in which the admin- 
istration of our foreign affairs have been badly 
Very many instances have arisen 
since the incumbency of the present occupant 
of the White House. The very critical con- 

dition of our foreign affairs with Great Britain 
to-day has arisen from maladministration and 
failure to appreciate the dignity and honor of 

ourcountry. And so far as our relations with 
Spain are concerned, this is not the first, nor 
the second, nor the third, nor the twentieth 
instance where the grossest outrages bave been 
committed on the persons and property of 
American citizens without demanding redress. 
We came very nearly being plunged into a 
war the other day with our oldest and our 
firmest aliy, Russia, in consequence of a per 

sonal, petty, insignificant pique against the 
minister representing that Power, For having 
made, probably in his cups, some trivial accusa- 
tions which no honorable man would have 
noticed, the President demanded his recall. 
And when one of the princes of the Russian 
empire came here on a friendly visit, sq great 
was the indignation of the President at the 
minister that he treated the prince in a way 
that was beneath the character of our nation. 
Sir, but for the universal hospitality shown by 
the American people to the prince, but for the 
fact that our national hospitality almost ex- 
ceeded itself in the treatment of that young 
man, a complication might have arisen between 
the Governments growing ont of the weak and 
silly temper of our President. 

Another instance yet more censurable oc- 
curred during the war between Prussia and 
France. It will be recollected that General 
Sheridan, the close confidant of the President, 
visited Europe at that time. He went there 
in his official capacity as Lieutenant General 
of the American armies. He remained in 
France long enough to obtain information of 





| @ military character to give him knowledge of 
| the condition of the French armies and fortifi 


vations. With this information he proceeded 
to Germany, and accompanied the German 
army in its march upon France. There is 
reason for believing that the German military 
authorities were fully informed by him of all 


| the information he possessed with reference to 


the power of resistance by the French emperor. 
I know that Thiers, the president of the French 
republic, declared this to be the fact, adding 
that but for this superior knowledge given to 
the Germans by General Sheridan France 
would not have been vanquished in that con- 
test. 

That President Grant was fully informed of 
this proceeding on the part of Sheridan there 
can be no doubt. Comment upon such base- 
ness is unnecessary. The French Government 
have not forgotten it, and but for its weak and 
prostrate condition this wrong would have 
been resented loug ago. If, therefore, we are 
not at this time involved in a war with France, 


| it is not because of the friendly action of our 


Government. Whether the subsequent sale of 


| arms to French agents had the effect of molli 


fying the resentment of France, I do not know ; 
it is certain that it has since been complained 


| that she was badly swindled in the transaction. 


Again, Germany feels that tke United 
States was guilty of duplicity, as we'l as a 
violation of neutrality, in furnishing these 
arms, and itis not improbable that she may yetf 
ask for an explanation. She will certainly do} 
so if her interest does not restraint her from 
any agitation of the subject. 

And when we look to our course with refer- 


| ence to American Governments we find noth- 


ing of which to approve. 
Mexico still continues hey aggression upen 
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our borders; her people cross the Rio Grande 
daily and make incursions into our territory, 
and perpetrate depredations upon our citizens 
and property. For years the grossest outrages 
have been committed upon Americans in Mex- 
ico without receiving any protection from 
their Government. 

From Venezuela we have had worse treat- 
ment. A few years since we made a treaty 
with that republic which provided for a con- 
vention to determine claims of American citi- 
zens upon that Government. This convention 
met and settled the amount of the awards 
which were to be paid American citizens by 
installments. 

The first installment was paid, but the whole 
of the balance remains unsettled until this 
time, although it has been overdue four years. 
The only excuse offered for this dishonorable 
course was a pretext that the commission had 
acted unfairly. 

It is true the President called the attention 
of Congress to this in his last annual message ; 
but it is also true that he had not made such 
a demand upon that Government as was neces- 
sary under the circumstances, and under the 
authority which, in my judgment, is already 
vested in him. Within a few days he has 
received from the president of Venezuela an 
insulting communication in reference to that 
portion of his message to Congress relating 
to this subject. 

Therefore it is that I assert that the foreign 
policy of the President is neither honorable 
nor spirited, nor is it dignified or able. If 
as yet we are not involved in war, it is more 
owing to the timid counsels of our own or to 
the yielding forbearance of other Governments. 

In conclusion, I hope the House will adopt 
the resolution demanding the release of Dr. 
Houard. All the tacts warrant such action ; 
there should be no delay. It is demanded by 
every consideration of national pride, of duty 
to the American people, and sentiment of 
humanity. Every hour that this old gentle- 
man remains in prison is an additional shame 
upon our fair fame and another stain upon 
our national escutcheon. Let us procure his 
release—*' peaceably if we can, furcibiy if we 
must.”’ 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH OF HON. M.C. KERR, 
OF INDIANA, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 2, 1872. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, and having under consider- 
ation the bill (I. R. No. 2322) to reduce duties on 


imports and to reduce internal taxes, and for other 
purposes— 


Mr. KERR said: 

Mr. Cuatnman: During this session I have 
already spukeu with general scope upon the 
subject of the tariff. [tis not my desire 
to day, further than is unavoidable, to repeat 
what [ have said heretofore. Nor dol intend 
to embrace within the range of my remarks 
many points in this great discussion which 
huve, with such admirable clearness, ability, 
and power, been considered by my friend 
from Keutucky [ Mr. Beck ] and my friend 
trom New York, | Mr. Brooks. ] | shall ad- 
dress myself chiefly to the bill, and to some 
points made by my colleague, the gentleman 
trom Pennsylvania, [ Mr. Keuuey, } in his 
speech yesterday, and in his reply to my 
former specch, and my colleague, the gentle- 
man from Tennessee, [Mr. MAYNARD, ] in his 
speech this day. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not satisfied with this 
bill. It is not in harmony with sound princi- 
ple. It 1s not such a bill as I would make if 
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invested with power. But it is in part my 
bill, and in part the bill of every one of my 
colleagues on the committee. Its paternity is 
not doubtful and cannot be disputed. Respon- 
sibility for it cannot be shuffled off. It cannot 
be laughed or sneered out of court. It is 
legitimate, and was begotten in lawful wedlock. 
The union between some of its parents was 
unnatural. Some of them ought never to have 
been there. Conclusive evidence of this is the 
fact that they now seek to destroy, not to im- 
prove and develop their offspring in lawful 
and honest ways. Like all important measures 
of legislation, this one was born of compro- 
mise. Gentlemen cannot, without unmanly 
neglect of duty and contempt for the rights of 
the people, snuff it out, or refuse it fair and 
solemn consideration. 

If it is asked whether I want this bill to 
pass, with reasonable and friendly amend- 
ments, | reply with sincere emphasis, yes. 
It is not thorough; it is not, in all things, 
faithful to correct principles; it does not re- 
duce the tariff enough; it reduces internal 
taxes too much ; it improperly increases duty 
on a very few things; and the free list is 
scarcely a tithe of what it should be. But 
in the main, what it proposes is in the right 
direction. It fairly recognizes the imperative 
duty of reduction. Its face is turned toward 
the people, not monopoly. It strikes for rev- 
enue, not protection. It rebukes selfishness 
and cupidity mildly, but frankly. It mitigates 
a little the exactions of class legislation. It 
offers some relief to labor, not increased alms 
to the rich. Itis honest, and made in good 
faith. There is no ‘‘job’’ in this bill, except 
in just so far as every tariff for protection is 
of necessity a great job. It inaugurates many 
excellent reforms in practical administration. 
lt simplifies existing laws and will cheapen col 
lection. These several merits make it hatetul 
to some gentlemen. For these reasons | like it. 
Itreduces internal taxes on tob.cco $7.038,000; 
on gas, $2,800,000; on stamps, $3.650,000 ; and 
on savings banks deposits, $500,000. making 
in all $63,988,000. ‘These are the estimates of 
the Department. It makes the tax on to- 
bacco, in all forms of consumption, uniform 
at twenty cents per pound. Without bein: + 
from objections, this change is demanded by 
a great preponderance of intelligent popular 
sentiment, and will facilitate administration, 
diminish frauds, aud give more general con- 
tent to the trade. 

The bill proposes no reduction in the aggre- 
gute rate of tax on distilled spirits or fer- 
meuted liquors. It consolidates all the taxes 
on spirits under existing laws ivto a single 
tax of sixty-five ceuts on the proof gallon ; 
this is the exact equivalent of all existing 
taxes, except the special tax on rectitiers. 
This is a conceded improvement of great value. 
It relieves distiliers of many vexatious annoy- 
ances, facilitates practical administration, re- 
duces expenses, and very greatly reduces the 
discriminations beretotore existing in the law 
against small manufacturers, and against farm- 
ers and fruit-growers. ‘lhe production in the 
couniry will thus be encouraged and increased, 
aud tbe revenue from this source next year wiil 
exceed $46,281,848, which was the amount 
last year. 

The bill makes better, simpler, and cheaper 
and more expeditious the mode of proceeding 
in the exportation both of spirits and tobacco. 
This is also a most desirable and useful change. 
It ulso proposes to abolish after a reasonabie 
time all bonded warehouses for tobacco tor 
domestic consumption. This change will cut 
off many frauds; will tend to prevent gam- 
bling in tobacco; to encourage legitimate busi- 
ness, and to discourage overproduction. It 
will give direct relief and encouragement to 
exportation. Lt does not tax exporis; it only 
regulates them to preveut frauds on the rev- 
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enue. It does not violate the letter o; anie; 
of the Constitution in this behalf. The _— 
that it does is simply baseless, and the - 
tleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Rocce’ 
being an excellent lawyer, knows it, 
whence comes his zeal to protect the Constity 
tion? Why did he not remember the inhib; 
tions of that sacred instrument when he and hi, 
friends imposed a cruel and remorseles; = 
on raw cotton, and refused to let a pound of 
it be exported without payment of that tax? 
He had then neither kind word nor mercy for 
the South ; he knew every penny of that tax w 
taken from the American producer, whether 
black or white, rich or poor, and never repaid 
to him by the domestic manufacturer of Cotton 
or the foreign purchaser. Men of the South 
cannot be deceived by new-born friendsh; 
like this. They will look after its motive a 
take it for what it is worth. Raw cotton being 
produced in our country in vast excess of jt, 
consumption here, unlike most other products 
either of agriculture or manufactures, its valye 
from time to time was determined by the 
demand for it in the markets of the world, and 
therefore Liverpool and Manchester chiefly 
regulated the prices of it in New York, Mem. 
phis, and elsewhere without the slightest refer. 
ence to the payment or non-payment by its 
producers ofa tax. 

The bounty of the protectionists was not then 
in danger. I[t is now. And now the system 
of internal revenue is vastly improved; its 
harsh, offensive, and inquisitorial features have 
nearly all been eliminated. It works smoothly, 
and with the improvements proposed in this 
bill it will realize more honest revenue for 
the country with less expense or annoyance or 
fraud than any other system ever adopted by 
the Federal Government. That is true, aud 
no man can successfully gainsay it. 

This bil retains and very greatly improves 
the system of texation by excises. Such taxes 
are express. aorized by the Counstituiion, 
Direct tax ‘ on based upon property and indi- 
to pay is not. We must, if we 

ACL aigh part of statesmen, and not 

worthy tricks uf demagogues, deal with 

great subject of taxation as we may 
uuder the Constitution as it is, not as we 
would if the Constitution were what it is not. 
The internal revenue system was beyond all 
question unconstitutional and most oppressive 
when first enacted, and tor several years there- 
afier. ‘lhen its faithful father, detend+r, and 
friend was the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
[Mr. Kettey.] When the country clamored 
tor relief, he was deaf. Now, when the peo- 
ple are comparatively content, he is furious. 
He was not ashamed then to espouse it with all 
its defurmities, excesses, and infamour inquisi- 
tions. Did he dv ali thatin a Pick wickian seuse? 
Was his happiness then impaired by its army 
of officials, threefold more numerous thao 
they are to day? Did he then cry out against 
its arbitrary arrests, its brutal outrages 00 
personal liberty, and its irritating inquisitions? 
No, never. Equally silent was the gentle elo- 
querce of my colleague from Tennessee. 

This outery against it on the part of protec: 
tionists is new-born, suspicious, and for a pur 
pose. It is strategic and cunning. There 1s 
nothing protective in excise taxes, no alls, 
no bounty, no special privileges. But these 
do all abound under the tariff. Hence they 
love it. Besides, it is full of mystery, jugg'ery, 
unseen resulis, and delusion. But taxation 
by excises is plain, open, intelligivle to ail 
men; its effects and cost can be estimated by 
plain tax-pvyers, aud what it costs them | 
pays the l'reasury. Its burdens are the see, 
est taxes paid by the people to the Unie 
States. The system is not now half as vex* 
tious, irritating, or inquisitorial in its pract 
cal execution as the tariff system. Almost 
every provision or regulation of law intend 
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secure obedience and the honest pay- 
nt of the taxes which exists in the internal 
= nue system exists also in the tariff, 
besides many others under the latter that are 
eal ambiguous, tyrannical, and wrong. To 
ive relief against some of the gro: sest of these, 
we reported a bill to the House only the other 
day, which was passed and sent to the Senate. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania knows 
all this as well as any man, but his policy 
requires him to love the latter system notwith- 
standing, and he does it. While our mount- 
ain of debt remains some system of excise 
taxation is a necessity. You cannot raise 
$30,000,000 annually from customs without 
alpable, gross and intolerable Oppression 
a robbery. Your own Secretary requires 
for the current expenses of the Government 
over that sum. ‘l’o pay the annual interest 
on the public debt and the pensions alone you 
must have $140,000,000. The other annual 
expenses ought not to exceed $100,000,000, 
put they do exceed $1 70,000,000 more. Last 
year the people paid the Government in ex- 
cise taxes $144,011,176, and the collection 
of it cost four and seven tenths per cent. of 
the amount, or $6,191,835. The number 
of officers engaged in its collection was 
only about three thousand. In the same 
year the people paid the Treasury, under the 
tariff, $26,270,408, and on account of that, 
and by reason of it, they were compelled to 
pay in tribute to protectionists, and in the 
enhancement of the cost of domestic manufac- 
tured products, and of production generally, 
more than $300,000,000 besides. It cost the 
tax-payers, the people, the toiling and unpitied 
sons of labor, over five hundred million dol 
jarsto get into the Treasury that $206.270.408. 
Jn the collection of this $206,270.408, more 
than four thousand officers were engaged, at an 
aunual expense, direct and iucideusal, of over 
pine milion dollars. Besides these, we have 
to maintain a navy of revenue vessels to guard 
onr boundless coast agsiust the smuggler. 
The wit of man never devised a mode of tax- 
ation more expensive, Oppressive, Or unjust 
to the people than a tariff for protection. 

| would deeply rejoice if its ways were less 
mysterious and beset by less of indirection 
aud false pretense, so that the honest but 
uususpecting victims of it could realize from 
day to day its yrinding injustice to them. 

Between two such systems I have no diffi- 
culty in choosing. My duty is clear. Having 
in view alone what I believe will best promote 
the welfare of the people, I will take the sys- 
tem that costs them the least. 1} will make 
the chief reductions under the tariff. I can- 
not take a dollar of revenue from a protective 
duty that will not save several to the people. 
I hold it is my supreme duty in imposing 
taxes to levy such as will pay the Treasury the 
most, cost the people the least, pay the least 
In tibute to favorites, and rest must equaily 
on thetax payers, having just reference to their 
individual ability to pay. 

1 am not willing to consider these solemn 
duties mere questions of party politics. Par- 
sauship always savors tuo much of section- 
slim and selfishness. The good gemi that 
should ever preside and direct iu the forma- 
tion of a tariff or a tax law are common 
sense, fair dealing, honesty, and justice, 
hot mere party politics of any name or style. 
In imposing taxes the Government should 

now nO parties, and no sections, and no in- 
div'duals, and have no favorites. 

he gentleman from Pennsylvania declares 
€ Wants to stimulate foreign commerce by 
Telaining protective duties aud removing in- 
terval taxes, But the universal experience 
of nations shows that commerce can only 
alain its highest development under absoluie 

om of exchange and taxation for rev- 
tnue alone. This great trath is demonstrated 
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by the experience of Great Britain, Belgium, 
Germany, and other countries of Europe 
whose taxation is for revenue alone. Suc- 
cessful commerce requires cheap ships; pro- 
tection makes them dear. Successful com- 
merce demands cheap railroads, and cheap 
freights and fares for transportation; tariffs 
for protection make them high and oppres- 
sive. Vigorous and prosperous commerce 
needs complete freedom of exchange, both 
inland and external, but protective tariffs 
destroy both. Our commerce of all kinds 
has always been most prosperous, extensive, 
and profitable under our nearest approaches 
to taxation for revenue alone. No nation can 
successfully compete in the markets of the 
world whose cost of production is increased 
by any artificial or unnatural means; but pro- 
tective tariffs, more than all other fiscal agen- 
cies known to civil government, cause this 
tatal increase. 

My colleague laments that the internal rev- 
enue system makes mendishonest. The truth 
is that there is less evasion, fraud, and trick- 
ery under that system by persons who come 
within its operation, by more than one half, 
than under the tariff. But there will always 
be more or less frauds under any attempt to 
collect taxes. An infinitely greater vice re- 
sults from protective tariffs in their effect upon 
human character. ‘They teach the few recip- 
ients of their advantages that it is right and 
honest for them to live and prosper and grow 
wealthy and powerful on the extorted bounty 
of their fellow-citizens. Excise taxes do not 
do this. 

Protective tariffs foster that hateful enemy 
of honest and impartial legislation, the lobby. 
Excise taxes do not. Houest men do not love 
taxes weil enough to beset Congress from day 
to day to increase them. Nobody does that 
who expects himself to pay them. But gen 
tlemen who have tasted bounty, and learned 
the art of obtaining it through the aid of a 
tariff, very ofien crowd the approaches to this 
Hall with their numbers and till our ears with 
their appeals, sometimes undisguised and im- 
pudent, for power to compel their fellow-cit- 
izens tu pay them two prices for some com- 
modity that would elsewhere cost them but one. 

But my colleague has recently discovered 
that the internal revenue system is an odious 
**suinptuary law,’’ and deprives people of the 
liberty to sell where they please. If it does 
these things now, what a horrivle engine of 
grinding tyranny it must have been in its ori- 
ginal deformity, as he and his friends created 
it and supported it forseven years! It is very 
strange tbat it took my friend so long to find 
out these characteristics of the system. There 
is one unlucky circumstance iu this discovery 
now, that it has no foundation whatever in 
fact. It is pure fiction, and only evinces the 
gentleman’s sublime power of assertion. 

Mr. MAYNALKD. Will the gentleman state 
how he voted two years ago on the proposition 
to take off $60,000,000 uf those very oppres- 
sive taxes ? 

Mr. KEKR. My impression is that I voted 
for that biil, but it neither proposed to take 
off, nor did it take off any $60,000,000 from 
exc'ses. 

Mr. MAYNARD. 
voted wih me. 

Mr. KEKK. Mr. Chairman, whenever in 
the praciical discharge of my duties here | 
am brought face to face with a position where 
| am compelled to vote for a law which in my 
judgment is imperfect and falls short of what 
it should be, and yet which | am persuaded is 
the best I can get, | vote for it. That is my 
duty. That is what | am doing to day. That 
is what | did in the Committee of Ways and 
Means. That is what every honest legislator 
must do under all circumstances. But | want 
to say that heretofore 1 have favored all re- 


Then the gentleman 
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peals of excise taxes because they have been 
too high. With the further reductions pro- 
posed by this bill they will be moderate and 
reasonable. 

Mr. MAYNARD. I was not seeking to 
arraign the gentleman. He was seeking, as 
I thought, to arraign me; while I said two 
years ago substantially what I said to-day. 

Mr. KERR. Yes; and for the same reason 
as he said it to-day, in the interest of pro- 
tection. The debate in this House in 1870 
against protection in this country was, by com- 
mon consent, one of the ablest that ever did 
honor toan American Congress. It shook the 
fabric of bounty to its foundations. The gentle- 
man was alarmed then, as he is alarmed to- 
day. ® 

He and my colleague from Pennsylvania 
have also now, for the first time in their long 
and brilliant legislative careers, ascertained 
thatthe producers of tobacco, and corn, and 
rye, and barley, and fruits pay all the excise 
taxes on the manufactured tobacco, on the 
spirits, and the fermented liquors made from 
them, and that therefore the system is wrong, 
oppressive, and unconstitutional. Butif this 
is true, then it follows that the importers of 
foreign goods also pay all the customs taxes. 
The record shows that in the last fiscal year, 
of the internal taxes, $28,870,402 were paid 
by the people of the State of New York, and 
of the customs taxes $136,190,549 by the peo- 
ple of the city of New York. But Pennsylva- 
nia paid in the same year but $12,535,521 on 
internal revenue, and but $7,131,513 in cus- 
toms taxes. New York must be fearfully op 
pressed! Mr. Chairman, a cause must be des- 
perate indeed that needs to be supported by 
such illogical and baseless assumptions. Every 
school-boy knows that all these taxes are 
tinally paid by the consumers of these several 
commodities. 

It doves not impair the freedom of sale of 
the commodities affected by the law, nor does 
it materially impede or burden their export. 
But tariffs for protection do these hateful 
things; they destroy the sacred liberty of 
exchange, and forbid the people to buy and 
sell where they please, and compel them to 
pay tribute to the favorites of power. But 
these qualities of tariffs fail to elicit the sym- 
pathy of my colleagues in behalf of the 
oppressed people. 

here is a consistent devotion to one prin- 
ciple apparent throughout the bill of the mi 
vority, and that is the principle of ** protec- 
tion.’’ They appreciate the value of bounty, 
and mean to surrender it only when they must. 
lhey will give up every true and honest reve- 
nue tax in the statute rather than attempt to 
live like other men without forced tribute. 
Vheir bill offers to make free ‘* pepper un- 
ground,”’ which now pays $344,828 in revenue. 
Why do they make it free? Because it is a 
fureign product, and there is nobody in this 
country to ‘protect’? byaduty. It pays noth- 
ing but revenue. But why do they not make 
ground pepper free, too? Because there are 
a haif dozen favorites in this country engaged 
in grinding pepper, and they must be ** pro- 
tected’’ by having free trade in their raw 
material and a duty on all ground pepper 
that can come in.o competition with them. 
Thus they are enabled to sell their ground 
pepper to the consumers in this country just 
as high as if ithad all paid the duty. 1 sup- 
pose there is no ‘*job’’ in this arrangement. 
[hen they want to make free ‘*tin—pig, bar, 
or biock.’?” Why? Brcause that also is a 
foreign product, and is not produced in this 
country, and there is nobody to be protected. 
It only pays honest revenue of $447,681, and 
no tribute, What is this form of tin used for? 
Who is benefited by getting ic in free? It is 
ased in tinning iron pots, on which the manu- 
facturers have a protective duty of seventy-tive 
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yer cent., and for soldering metals, on which, 
if made of copper, their protection is forty- 


five per cent,; and if iron, sixty to eighty per | 
; and if albata plate, forty five per cent. ; | 


cent 


and if sheet iron for making tin plates, fifty- | 


seven to sixty five per cent.; and if coating 


for iron wire, seventy to seventy-five per cent. | 


I will assume there js no *‘job’’ in this reduc- 
tion; but, curiously enough, it operates to 
give additional protection to Pennsylvania 
iron manufacturers, covertly and cunningly. 
The manufacturers of all these things in which 
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sumers to pay such scandalous prices? Are 
the prohibitory duties imposed to support a 
greedy monopoly in the exaction of uncon- 
scionable tribute from the people? 
not a “job” here? Why do the minority 
refuse to make any reductionon copper? The 
pretense that such duties are imposed for rev- 


|| enue is mere bald and baseless assumption. 


they use these forms of tin can then charge | 


just as much for their already highly pro- 
tected products as if they paid duty on their tin. 
They reduce the duty on nutmegs, Zante cur- 
rants, raisins, and figs about two million dol- 
Why? Because these things are not 
produced in this country, and nobody can be 
protected by a duty on them, They only pay 
revenue, and they are chiefly consumed by the 
rich; they are luxuries. But making the duty 
lower on them enables the protectionists to 
retain that much more on iron, steel, copper, 


lars, 


nickel, woolens, and cottons, on Jeather, hides | 


and lumber, and on carpets, blankets, and 
hats. here is consistency in all this, but it 
is the consistency of cupidity in its greedy pur- 
suit of whateyer can gratify its insatiate thirst 
for gain, 

here is a papid adyance in the demand for, 
and in the prices of, metals of all kinds 
throughout the world. To this truth copper 
is no exception. Its production in England 
steadily increased under free trade until the 
deposits became greatly exhausted, andthe min- 
ing so expensive that it could be more cheaply 
obtained in Chili and other countries. It is 
not true that the mining 


gotsin London at lastaccounts was ninety-seven 
pounds sterling per ton, being over twenty cents 
gold per pound, If we had free trade in cop- 
per, it could be imported and sold in New York 
at twenty-five cents currency per pound, But 
copper now sells in New York at forty to 
forty-five cents per pound, None is imported. 

Mr. MAYNARD, The gentleman ought to 
state that that is not done on the partof those 
concerned in the manufacture of copper, but 
by commercial men who have hoarded the ar- 
ticle up and seek to make what in commercial 
parlance is called a ‘‘corner’’ jp capper. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
must not undertake by that kind of suggestion 
to break the force of the statement I make to 
this House, I say now to him, the House, 
aud the country, that these prices gre the result 
of as soulless and oppressive 3 monopoly as 
ever did violence to the rights of the people, 
or ever disgraced the men engaged in the pro- 
duction of any thing needed by industry, civil- 
ization, ar progress in this country. 

I say, Mr, Chairman, that a more formidable 
and scandalous conspiracy neyer did disgrace 
this country than that in the article of copper. 
Mr. Greeley, in the ‘Tribune of February 8, of 
thisyear, tells the people of this country, truth- 
fully, no doubt, that copper can be manufac- 
tured in this country at thirteen cents per 
pound, whereas it is now gelling in New York 
at from forty to forty-five cents per pound, 
In addition, and in the teeth of these scandal- 
ous exbibjtions, these gentlemen who mann- 
facture copper in this country have exported 
over six millions of pounds during the past year 
to foreign countries, where they have sold it 
for not more than twenty cents a pound in gold. 
The duty collected on this article during the last 
fiscal year amounted only to $165 80. Is that 
a duly imposed for revenue purposes ? If not 
for revenue, then it is far bounty, for robbery 
and corruption, 

Why should miilions of pounds be anvually 


was jnjuriously | 
aflected or checked by free trade. Copper inin- | 





} 
| 
| 


| foreigners may evjoy the b 


In section twenty-two of the minority bill 
(H. R, 2848) it is provided that ship-builders, 
for the construction of wooden ships to be sold 
to foreigners, or employed in foreign trade, 
may import in bond without duty lumber, 
timber, copper, and iron and steel in various 
forms, and then it adds: 

And an allowance shall be made upon all arti- 
cles produced in the United States, actually used in 
the building of such ships after the passage of this 
act, equal to the duties imposed by law upon like 
foreign articles imported into this country; and 


shall be paid from any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated. 


Thus the authors of this bill confess that 


their protected friends who make copper, iron, | 
steel, and lumber, are not content with the | 
| munificent bounty paid them by their fellow- 
| citizens on all their products consumed at 


home and in our own use, but they demand 
in addition that the tax-ridden people of the 
United States shall be still further taxed at 
the rate of about a million a year in order ta 
enable a few ship-builders to make and sell 
cheap ships to foreigners. But these gentle- 


'| men stubbornly refuse to suffer American citi- 
zens to go abroad and buy cheap ships of | 


foreigners. Under the policy of protection 
i Cosod boon of cheap 
ships, cheap production, cheap tools, cheap 
necessaries of life, at the expense of Amer- 
icans, but Americans must plod on under high 
prices and high taxes in order that the pets 
of protection, the purse-proud recipients of 
extorted and dishonest bounty, may grow richer 
and more powerful. Is there any ‘‘job’’ in 
all this for the benefit of Pennsylvania? This 
is the way protective tariffs and the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania would ‘‘stimulate’’ com- 
merce. Itis an impressive fact that all the 
policy of the authors of this minority bill points 


with unerring directness toward bounty, trib- | 


ute, plunder for their friends. Every tariff 
for protection is of necessity a ‘‘job.”’ 

My colleague from Tennessee boastfully re- 
fers to the fact that more tonnage was built in 
this country during the last three years than 
during the three years which immediately pre- 
ceded 1861. That may be true in one sense; 
but why did he omit to inform the House that 


almost all the tonnage built during the last | 


three years was for the coasting trade—a trade 


in which ynder our restrictions and protective | 


navigation laws there is the most abominable 
system of monopoly in such commerce that now 
disgraces any nation in the world? Other na- 
tions have thrown open their coastwise com- 


merce to the freest competition, and thus their | 


citizens have been enabled to enjoy cheaper 
transportation and greater prosperity and free- 
dom in their exchanges. England and other 
nations have set us this wise and worthy ex- 
ample. On the other hand, the tonnage 
erected in our country in the years preceding 
1861 was in very great part for foreign com- 
merece. If we abate now the gross excesses of 
‘* protection’’ under our tariff, our ship-yards 
could again compete with those of other coun- 
tries. Why did my colleague forget to state 
these facts in this order? They are import- 
ant, but they damage his theory. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania can find 
in the bill of the majority but one prayision 
that he dares to as **job.’’ But to the 
honor of the majority it should be remem- 
hered that that alleged job consista in a plain, 
honest proposition tg reduce the duty on cer- 


exported by the very men who, with the aid | tain kinds of ribbous used by all the people 
of a prohibitory tariff compel American con- || from, sixty to fifty per cent. Why is jt} opposed 


Is there | 














and denounced by protectionists? 
the duty on such ribbons, whethe 
alone, or of silk and cotton, is protes 
duty, there are such ribbons made ae 
country, and therefore the people, the wou. 
and girls, must be prohibited from } tay 
them cheap of anybody else, Poe. 
imported pay evormous duty to the Tres 
but on those made in this country the 
who use them pay enormous tribute 
manufacturers, and the latter , 
Treasury. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania | 
that he wishes to legislate in the interests. 
the whole country; and he boasts of eat 
fortable bomes of his bounty-fed neijghi,.. 
their well-furnished parlors, their pianos. nal 
other musical instruments, and their comfort. 
able houses lighted with gas, supplied y 
hot and cold water, well carpeted, and {),.) 
with convenient and handsome furniture. if 
this boast is well founded, whose bogus 
enables them thus to enjoy life? If in thea 
professions he is sincere, why does he ty 
offer to reduce the taxes and bounty 
by the people on all those things wich 
are indispensable to the general prosperity, 
happiness, and improvement of the people? 
Why does he cling with such hungry tena 
city to grossly protective taxes ou Copper, 
iron, steel, lumber, leather, ail kinds of cloth 
ing, carpeting, earthenware, glassware, ay) 
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nearly everything that protectionists manula 


ture? Why does he constantly defend jaws 
which discriminate against agriculture? se 


willing that the common people of the Sou 
and West, the millious of common laborers, 
mechanics, and farmers all over the country, 
may live in log huts, poor-houses, with no pat 
lors, no carpets, no pianos, no comforts beyond 
the hard necessities of mere life and toil? Does 
he want to keep them in such conditions by 
compelling them to pay bountiful tribute to 
the petted and pampered favorites of lis State 
and city? That is his way of legislating ior 
‘*the whole country.”’ I repel it, and denounce 
it as unjust, sectional, selfish, and lawless. | 
plead for the poor, for the sons of toil, for the 
‘*hewers of wood and the ‘drawers of water,” 
and demand equal laws, equal burdens, tax 
ation for revenue only, and justice for all, 

Mr. Chairman, it seems forgotten by the 
people that in 1860, when the country wa 
in ail its industries and interests most pros 
perous, the average of duties on all dutabdie 
imports was but nineteen and three quarter per 
cent., and on allimports, both dutiabie and free, 
it was only fourteen and a half per ceut. Even 
under the Whig tariff of 1842 it was only 
twenty-eight and one tenth per cent, on ail 
dutiable imports. Now on dutiable impor's 
it is forty eight and a half per cent., and on all 
imports it is forty-two per cent. What was 
the cause of this greedy advance? Not the 
want of revenue, for lower rates would produce 
much more revenue. ‘The ostensible causes 
were the war, the excise taxes, **‘oyal'y, 
and the depreciation of our currency. 14 
war ceased in 1865. The excise taxes were 
all repealed ip or before 1868, except thos 
on spirits, tobacco, fermented liquors, Danhs, 
stamps, incomes and gas. Not one of these 
rests as a direct burden upon productior. 
The last three alone affect it indirectly an¢ 
to the most inconsiderable extent. the 
total amount of excise taxes paid by the 
people in 1866, 1867, and 1868, on articie 
and occupations then taxed, but now al” 
since 1868 exempt, was $274,852,442 \- 
This vast burden was removed neatly 1! 
years ago. With it was remoyed every s94"" 
reason or decent pretext for maintaining \ 
tariff at rates above those of 1500. At We 
rates in 1860, with the increased importaliol 
the Treasury could realize as much revenue # 
should he collected from customs. 
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Special outery is made against the pending 
bill by people who want to he supported in 
uence by forced alms beeguse it makes 
6 juctions in present duties on iron and 
‘wel, wool, and manufactures of wool, and 
; ‘n fabrics. But these great industries 
igorous and prosperous in 1860, 
as compared with those now 


gone ret 


color 7 
were all Vv 


when the duties, 


iy force, Were a8 tollows: 
Ad walarem, Ad valorem, 
in 1860, en 1871. 

TOD sesveessnenesnenseeenonenessegcngns 24 45 
fron, manafectaree Oh ‘ 
Ea), manufactures Of...... ‘ 
Rel manuisatares of 3h ‘ 
Wool, manufactures ce 23 "9 
Cotton, and manutactures of 22 404 
Average OD Oll...seseeereeee 22} 47.8 


The increase on duty in 1860 is 114} per 
" There is now no tenable or just reason why 
all these duties should not be reduced to a 
fir and moderate revenue standard. The 
point at which they would produce the best 
rewards for the revenue 1s not above twenty- 
five per cent. ad valorem. At this rate, on 
the basis of the imports of the last fiscal year, 
ihe customs revenue would not be Jess than 
$135,000,000 perannym. No moreis needed. 
We could now come down to this rate with 
propriety and without any injustice. No indus- 
try would suffer. No pursuit in our great 
country needs more protection than it would 
thus incidentally retain. hat is what the 
House ought now to do. There never was 
in the history of our country, or in the condi- 
tion of the whole world, a more auspicious 
period for a speedy and manly return to ra- 
tional and honest fiseal policy. It canbe now 
elected without any shock or serious disturb- 
avce to industry. The tendency in ail rival 
industrial and commercial countries abroad 
i toward a great and continyed increase in 
the cost of production, and especially of all 
those leading commodities, such as iron, steel, 
woolens, cottons, and their innumerable man- 
ufactured products. There is also here and 
everywhere throughout Christendom an unpar- 
alleled advance in the demand for and in the 
consumption of all these great commodities. 
Production cannot keep pace with demand. 
Prices advance, the world over, and as fast 
here as anywhere else, although the cost of 
production and the rates of wages haye not 
advauced here so much as abroad by at least 
thirty per cent. in the last year. The differ- 
ence in the rates of wages, considering the 
purchasing power of money in the different 
countries, is not to-day in the industrial coun- 
tries of Kurope an average of thirty per cent. 
below what the rates are here. Look at this 
significant comparison, clipped from a pro- 
teclive paper, showing the adyance in certain 
art in New York in a period of about two 
months ; 


Prices per ton of leading descriptions of iron in the 
New York market, at dates given. 


January 5, March 8, 

ie Bt . $ tae - 1872. 
American pig iron, No. 2.,....+5 SAGS35 44345 
American pig iron, No. 1......... 36 36 8 ie 
Scotch pig, Eglinton............... 33@ 34 ina 4 
Scotch pig, Glengarnoch.......... 34@ 35 46@ 47 
TOUZDL SCFAP........c0eeseceeeecreree 22@ 42 2@ 44 
Rails, eet aaiaiea ain fn 71 55 40 
Kails, Noglish, (gold prices)... 60@ 62 66 68 


This is but the echo, the ready response in 
this country, to the advance in prices abroad. 
Since Maret 8 all these articles and all others 
of like general material and character have 
‘iil lurther advanced and are stijl advancing. I 
have ample evideace at my hand here, and it 
's common jyptelligence, that the agitations con- 
cerning the interests of labor, and the amelia- 
TsUOn in its conditions abroad and the improve- 


past been much mose general, thorough, an 








successful than during the same period here. 
The commissioners of |abor statistics for Mas- 
sachysetts in their report for 1872 state that 
throughout the different parts of Great Britain 
fifty-six and a half hours per week may be 
taken as a fair average in the leading employ- 
ments, and that in Massachusetts the average 
hours of labor per week gre sixty-one and one 
third. But my latest information fully satisfies 
me that the average hours in Great Britain 
do not exceed fifty-three per week. 

It is a significant truth, too, that as the 
honrs of toil abroad have been shortened, the 

roductiveness of labor and its intelligence 
1aye increased, and its wages have advanced. 
It ought to be so in this country. Besides, 
the natural protection enjoyed by this coun- 
try over all its great competitors is at least 
equal to twenty per cent. ad valorem on all 
imports. The railroads of the world now 
make nearly one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand miles, sufficient to encircle the whole 
earth in double bands of iron and steel five 
times, and one half of this matchless growth 
ig in our own country. ‘To supply the wants 
in iron and steel of these great highways, and 
also those of socity, of progress generally, 
will give ample, constant, and remunerative 
employment to all the productive capacity of 
the people, and that, too, without a penny of 
protective bounty. 

But the gentleman from Pennsylvania inti- 
mated in his remarkable speech that the 
advance in the prices of iron and steel, since 
the tariff reduction on them of July 14, 1870, 
is the resylt of that reduction. He also pre- 
tends that the falling off in production last 
year was caused by it. Are these things 
true? Who knows better than he that they are 
not? The rebellion, the ‘‘strike’’ of his own 
operatives in Pennsylyania against the refusal 
of the iron-makers to give them in wages a mod- 
erate and reasonable share of their munifi- 
cent profits caused the diminished production. 
The great demand throughaut the world for 
these products and the insufficient supply 
caused the advance in prices. he tariff had 
nothing to do with it, In a normal condition 
of trade and business a reduction of duty will 
invariably reduce prices. But if the gentle- 
man helieyes his own theory, why does he not 
at once demand a still further reduction in 
duty in order to secure another advance in 
price? Such assertions can deeeivye nobody. 

The domestic manufactures of wool last 
year were worth $176,000,000, of cotton 
$170,000,000, and of iron and steel in their 
primary forms from the furnaces, rolling-mills, 
and forges of our country, $202,000,000, mak- 
ing the total of all. these products only 
$548,000,000, about equal to the product of 
the dairy alone. Yet the imported fabrics of 
wool are charged with a duty which averages 
seventy-nine per cent. ad valorem, and those 
of cetton with forty and a half per cent., and 


those of iron and steel with forty-three per | 


cent., the greater part of which tax is for pro- || 


tection alone, not revenue, and is therefore 
unjust tribute, not honest taxation. 

The pending bill proposes a reduction in 
the duties on woolen goods of about twenty 
per cent. It ought to be at least thirty-five 


| per cent. 


This reduction on woolens and cottons is 
considered by protectionists to be too great, 


| and ip this objection it is understood that the 
| gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Dawes] 
‘concurs. But it is a significant fact that these 


Ment in its rewards, have for a year and @ net | 


rates are not equaled elsewhere in a single 
leading nation in the world. The daty on 
cotton fabrics in this country in 1860 aver 


| aged twenty-two per cent. ad valorem, and 


now it is forty and a half; an increase on the 
duty in 1860 of eighty-four per cent. The 
duty on woolen fabrics in 
twenty-four per cent. ad valorem, 





1860 averaged | 


| most vigorous, skillful, and prosperous. 








seventy-nine; an increase on the duty in 1860 
of three hundred and thirty-three per cent. 
There is no good reason why these duties 
should be higher now than they were in 1860. 
Mr. Levi, in his instructive History of British 
Commerce, 1763-1870, by a simple recital 
of the progress toward freedom of exchange 
made by some of the principal nations of 
Europe between 1860 and 1870, puts us to 
shame for our backward progress toward the 
policy of commercial restrictions, monopoly, 
and plunder. I will give the substance of his 
statement in the following tabular form ; 


COTTON MANUFACTURES~—PIECR GOODS. 


Lowest and highest 
rates of import 
(luties per cwt., 


Decrease between 
1860 and 1870. 


1860. 
Russia..........$37 94 22 to 27 per cent. 
Prussia......... 38 10 40 to 80 per cent. 
Beigium....... 17 08 to $39 62 11 to 76 per cent. 
Spain......... 380 87 to 185 46 11 to 76 per cent. 
OMI oxicen snncce 8 77 to 17 60 42 to 83 per cent. 
Austria......... 21 299to 53 75 57 to 63 per cent. 
Fabrics of woolen 
and worsted per 
cot, 
Russia..........$43 44 to $173 38 19 to 31 per cent. 
Prussia......... 15 22to 38 10 50 to 50 per cent. 
Belgium....... 19 48t9 45 70 10 per cent. ad 


valorem, or 
5.58 per cent. 


Spain............ 14 48 to 114 82 23 per cent. 
TEAL ..xcos cosere 11 G6to 35 06 30 to 50 per cent. 
Austria......... 26 64to 53 79 52 to 65 per cent. 


The bill proposes areduction of about twenty 
per cent. in existing duties on imported wool, 
making a reduction in the revenue from wool 
of only $560,000. This reduction should be 
very much greater than is proposed. Indeed, it 
was a blunder ever to impose a duty on raw 
wool. It was never beneficial to wool-growers, 
the farmers, or the country. It is a product 
of agriculture that can only be cursed by ‘*pro- 
tection.’’ Its imposition originally was the 
result of cunning strategy on the part of pro- 
tectionists, and was designed chiefly to increase 
the number of their confederates. The im- 
ports of wool of all kinds in the last fiscal 
year were worth $9,906,031. The duty aver- 
aged over forty-five per cent. ad valorem, and 
yielded to the revenue $4,515,103. Wool is 
free in Great Britain, France, and Belgium. 
The duty in Prussia is very low, and it does 
not approximate ours in any foreign nation. 
During the agitation for its freedom in those 
countries, the most melancholy predictions 
were indulged in by the protectionists and the 
wool-growers. None of them were ever real- 
ized; the production of wool increased, prices 
advanced, the quality and variety improved, 
and the farmers and woolen manufacturers 
became more prosperous. No protectionist 
in those countries now advocates a return to 
a tariff on wool. 

The history of the wool husbandry in our 
country demonstrates that, as in all other 
countries, the culture has been most prosper- 
ous and best rewarded when wool has been 
free of duty, ‘The manufacture of woolens 
under free trade in raw wool has also been 
The 
latter needs, for successful development, diver- 
sity of products, and skill, the utmost variety 
in raw wools. Wool is greatly affected by cli- 
mate, soil, and latitude in its qualities and 
excellences. No single country can or ever 
did supply the raw wools for successful and 
diversified woolen manufacture. Besides, it is 
now a conceded fact that there is a scarcity In 
ali grades of wool throughout the world. The 
woolen machinery now in existence cannot 
find sufficieat supplies of wool to keep it em- 
ployed. The manufacturers are anxious to 
find substitutes for the pure fiber. Hence the 
extensive use of shoddy andcotton. Mr. Atkin- 
son very truly says ‘‘ that the import of foreign 
wool does not work competition with the do- 
mestic wool-grower, but rather codperation. ’’ 


and now is || The mixing of needed foreign wools with 
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the domestic kinds diversifies productions in 
cloths, increases demand and consumption, 
improves quality, and benefits all the people. 

But the duty on wool, as well as the duty 
on the fabrics of wool, constantly enhances 
the prices of the manufactured products to 
the consumers. ‘The farmers gain nothing in 
the price of their wools, and lose continually 
in the increased cost of the fabrics they con- 
sume. ‘The fact that prices may be lower in 
one period under protection than in a former 
period under free trade or less protection 
proves nothing for the protectionists. The 
value of such a fact will be justly appreciated 
when the cause of it is understood. Protec- 
tion is desired by people who want their prices 
increased. Otherwise they would not want 
protection—it would injure them. The 
general tendency of mechanism throughout 
the world is towards cheaper processes of 
roduction. When these cheap processes are 
eft to work out their results under unre- 
strained competition, then the highest advan- 
tages accrue to the people, the lowest prices, 
the greatest economy, and in all respects 
the greatest benefits. 

In modern times the division of labor is 
carried to agreat extent in all leading pursuits, 
and thence result greater dexterity, skill, and 
effectiveness, and much economy in time, 
Then human invention is constantly devising 
new, economical, and wisely adapted ma- 
chinery for the abridgment of labor. These 
and like causes, not protection, reduce the 
cost of production and lower prices. I learn 
from the ‘* report on the statistics of labor, 
1871,’’ for Massachusetts, that a man can now 
produce on the same number of spindles 
twice as many pounds of yarn as he could 
twenty-five years ago; and whileagirl, twenty- 
five years ago, could dress 960 yards per day, a 
man vow with a slasher will dress from 10,800 
to 13,000 yards per day of ten hours; and a 
gir) can now weave three times the number of 
yards of cloth a day that she could twenty-five 
years ago. So it is in other pursuits, and 
notably so in the production of Bessemer 
steel. But the people, the consumers and 
tax payers of this country, are robbed of most 
of the advantages which should result to them 
from these great improvements. They are 
swallowed up in tribute to the protectionists. 

Robert J. Walker, then Secretary of the 
Treasury, in his great report of December 3, 
1845, utiered a pregnant truth when he said: 


A protective tariff is a question regarding the | 


enhancement of the profits of capital, and not the 
augmentation of the wagesoflabor. Itisaquestion 
ot percentage, and is to decide whether money vest- 
ed in our wanulactures shall, by special legislation, 


Articles. 


Wheat flour, State, per barrel 
W heat flour, western, per barrel....................ceccesee0es 
I rear amenable 
Corn-weal, Brandywine, per barrel 
Wheat, Michigan, per bustel 
Wheat, No, l spring, per bushel 
cn cetiepeeieoanennnns 
SPATS, BURtS, WOT WERE vine crccde séccorsesessdscrcin 

TOR SONNE. TOOT IIL. idissdesccesnabevnntectine Sbtikoeiice 
I I a ls se ekeisnicies 
rE, NN TL ninth caeeeensinnganss Genciionubeaiie 
Hay, shipping, per hundred pounds........................ 

Hops, per pound............. ‘ 

Seeds, clover, per pound 
I RT on  cledabdonatameeminens 
Hides, Buenos Ayres, per pound.......... 
Tobacco, Kentucky, per pound............. 
Wool, Saxony, per pound 
Wool, merino ard three-quarter blood, per pound, 
Wool, common and half biood, per pound............... 
Wool, extra pulled, per pound... .................. ccsseceoses 
Wool, Na ] hbed, POF DOIG cicceececcesccsdceccdececences 
Cotton, middiing and upiand, per pound................. 

















Thus it appears that in the transition from 
Aa comparative revenue tariff, in 1860, to a 
grossly proteccive tariff, in 1870, the whole- 








yield a profit of ten, twenty or thirty per cent., or 
whether it shall remain satisfied with dividends 
equal to those accruing from the same capital in- 
vested in agriculture, commerce, or navigation.” 

The products of agriculture in the country 
at large cannot be otherwise than injuriously 
affected by tariffs. This has been the uniform 
experience of our country. It was the ex- 
periepce of Great Britain, now admitted by 
all her statesmen and economic writers. 
Give agriculture absolute freedom from Gov- 
ernment interference, with moderate taxa- 
tion for revenue alone, and its prosperity 
will be certain, speedy, and permanent. But 
protective tariffs discriminate against it and 
in favor of manufactures. It is compelled 
to pay them tribute to swell their generous 
profits and diminish its own moderate earnings. 
The commodities they consume are con- 
stantly aggravated in price by the tariff, and 
their own products of the soil are made to 
cost them very much more than they should ; 
and they are thus left at the mercy of the 
favored manufacturers, who, by the gross and 
criminal partiality of the Government, are 
enabled to dictate prices, to monopolize the 
markets, to keep out competition, and by 
enhancement of the cost of production to 
make successful foreign commerce impossible. 
By the increased cost of production in our 
country, caused chiefly by the tariff, but in 
part also by our depreciated currency, we are 
always at a disadvantage in all the great 
markets of other countries. Thus the pro- 
tected few in this country are able to regulate 
directly the prices the people shall pay them 
for their manufactured products, and indirectly 
to exclude the farmers and other producers 
of values from the markets of the world. Mr. 
Walker, in the same report, pertinently says : 

** It seems strange that while the profit of agricul- 
ture varies from one to eight per cent., that of man- 
ufactures is more than double. The reason is that 
while the high duties secure readily a monopoly of 
the home market to the manufacturer, the farmer 
and planter are deprived to a great extent of the 
foreign market by these duties. The farmer and 
planter are to a great extent forbidden to buy in 
the foreign market, and confined to the domestic 
articles, enhanced in price by the duties. The tariff 
is thus a double benéfit to the manufacturer and 
a double loss to the farmer and planter.’’ 

It is sad to reflect that so many farmers, 
good, sensible, and patriotic men, refuse to 
understand how extensively they are plundered 
by protective tariffs. ‘The prices of their pro- 
ductions in the market are never permanently 
and advantageously affected by tariffs. 1 am 
here tempted, for illustration, to give a tabu- 
lar statement of prices in New York of lead- 
ing products of the farm in 1860 and in 1870, 
compiled from most reliable sources: 





Increase or 








‘ 1870. i. 
1860. a 1870, gold. decrease, 
currency. per cent. 
$5 30 $5 35 $4 44 16 
5 29 4 85 4 02 24 
4 00 5 00 415 4 
3° 5 00 415 6 
1 5 1 55 1 3 14 
118 1 30 1 07 10 
92 1 v2 84 7 
46} 65 54 16 
454 62 51 12 
yO 110 90 - 
88 1 02 84 4 
110 85 70% 36 
16 25 203 25 
8t 13 103 25 
1 1 50 12 8 
244 - 22} 10 
12 13 103 10 
54 @5 40@55 38 @48 26 
48 @52 43@50 35 @41 24 
34 @46 40@48 33 @10 9 
42 @46 39@45 32 @27 21 
28 @30 24a29 20 @24 24 
ll - 21 90 


sale prices of the farmer’s chief productions, 
in the largest market of the couutry, fell in 
different percentages, averaging from four to 


thirty-six, and that very few articles ineres 
in value. This is the experience of . 
country, and of every country that 
protection. But the direct and inevitah 

effect of protective tariffs is to increase the 
cost and the prices of all manufactured 7 
ducts which the farmers and all the peo ee 
compelled to use. It follows, therefore ‘i 
the farmer is plundered both when he sells 
own produce and when he buys the manut. ; 
tured products of the protectionists, 

The last census showed that the y 
1870 of all the implements and machinery 
used in agriculture by the people was $399" 
878,429. At least one third of the cost of yj 
these is due alone to the tariff, and js on 
without any equivalent to the agriculturig: 
In the same year the estimated value of qj 
farm productions, including betterments and 
additions to stock, was $2,447,538,658, The 
cost to the farmers of producing all thes 
things was aggravated by the tariff at leas 
thirty per cent. beyond what it would have 
been under any honest system of taxation {oy 
revenue alone. Mr. Edward Atkinson, jg 
his exceedingly instructive paper on “ The Vig. 
ible and the Invisible in Protection,” has 
shown that the total product of the dairy in 
cheese, butter, and milk in 1870 exceeded jy 
value $540,000,000. Yet all these mighty 
interests are unprotected. They cannot be 
beneficially protected. 

For these great evils and wrongs there is 
but one effective remedy in the power of the 
Government, and that isin a prompt and hon: 
est return to a tariff for revenue alone. This 
is also the wise, statesmanlike, and logical 
conclusion of Mr. Walker. He says: 

“The constitutional power of Congress to lay and 
collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises does not 
authorize the laying of a prohibitory duty or a duty 
in which revenue is sacrificed to the object of pro- 
tecting the manufacture of the commodity taxed.” 
ae a oe “A direct tax or excise, not for 
revenue, but for protection, clearly would not be 
within the legitimate object of taxation; and yet it 


would be as much so as a duty imposed fora similar 
purpose.” 


Impose a direct tax of three cents a pound 
on all hemp raised in our country except in 
Kentucky, and none on hemp raised there, 
That would be a protective excise tax—pro- 
tective of Kentucky. Or impose a like tax 
of twenty cents per pound on all tobacco not 
raised in Virginia, and no tax on Virginia 
tobacco. That would protect Virginia. Ora 
tax of one dollar each on all wool hats, and 
two dollars each on all woolen blankets made 
elsewhere and sold in Indiana, and no tax on 
like articles both made and sold in Indiana. 
Sucha tax would protect the manufacturers ol 
such articles in Indiana. How long would 
American citizens outside of the favored States 
submit to such protective internal taxation? 
The fabric of our institutions would soon be 
made to tremble to its foundations under the 
strong hand of popular indignation, if such a 
discrimination were attempted. But how does 
it differ in effect or principle from a protective 
duty imposed on all imported steel or iron, 
on fabrics of wool or cotton, or on copper of 
lumber? ‘hese duties are imposed in the 
interests of a few persons engaged in the pro- 
duction of those things in several sections of 
the country. The sole object of the protec: 
tion is to enable them to compel all consum 
ers of their products to pay them more (0 
them than they are worth in other markets, 
and to prohibit the consumers from going © 
those other markets for them. ‘That is what 
protection means. en 

Shall America alone cling to the restrictive 
policy of the past when all other nations are 
adopting the wiser and better principles of 
free exchange? Shall we deny to our ll 
zens the God-given inheritance of person 
liberty? Shall my Government barter ™Y 
liberty to my neighbor for his gain, by pr” 
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is products and denying protection 


tin h 
tecting Because, as soon as you protect all 


» 
to we: 


Like, the oe : 
Orr eae industry,’’ instantly cease to be 
. tectionists and demand free trade. 
Ul 
y a speech aan ee 
ant WM March 16 of this year, I asserted, 
i : 1 . : : 
the autbority of Mr. Noble, in his history 
ou " 


of * fiscal 
jished in 1867, 


tree trade : ‘¢ 
duties by that country had given new life, 


yigor, and prosperity to every industry in the 
kingdom, and had been the efficieut cause of 
a great reduction 10 the number of able-bodied 
yaupers : ; 
employment for the people at greatly increased 
wages and with shortened hours of labor. 
The distinguished gentleman from Pennsyl- 
yania, { Mr. KELLEY, | the special champion of 
protection, attempted to refute these state- 
ments. 
‘rectly, that the statements are inaccurate. 
He cited for authority, and with approbation, 
the work of William Hoyle, a Manchester man- 
yfacturer, entitled ‘*Our National Resources, 
aud How they are Wasted,’’ published in 1871. 
| thank him for that reference. I adopt his 
witness. He sustains Mr. Nobleandme. He 
does not antagonize either of us on any mate- 
rial question. He gives a tabular statement 


of the pauperism. in the kingdom each year | 


from 1860 to 1869, making it in the latter year 
1,242,633 in a total population ot 30,838,210. 
But this estimate embraces all paupers and 
vagrants, young and old, sick and well, sane 
and insane, able-bodied and otherwise; while 
Mr. Noble’s statement adopted by me, and 
uncontroverted by Mr. Hoyle, referred alone to 
the number of able-bodied paupers. But the 
chief aim of Mr. Hoyle’s excellent little work 


is to explain to the world the causes of British | 


pauperism. What does he say they are? Is 
free trade one of them? No; just the con- 
trary. Subordinate causes, he says, are pop- 
ular ignorance, over population, unwise and 
oppressive land tenures, and a vicious sys- 
tem of poor laws. But he demonstrates that 
the potential cause isdrunkenness. He shows 
that in the United Kingdom in 1869 there 
were over one hundred and fifty one thousand 
licensed public houses and beer shops, 
and that the amount expended on drink in 
the same year was the incredible sum of 
$54,428,015, more than one and a half 
times the amount of the entire annual expendi- 
tures of the Government of Great Britain. 

In the single county of Lancashire, with a 
population of 2,429,440, the liquor-selling 
houses exceeded in that year 17,783, at which 
there was expended for intoxicating drinks the 
vast sum of $66,498,750. it strange that 
there is pauperism, abject and deplorable, and 
ignorance, misery, and crime, in such a con- 
dition of society? Mr. Hoyle says: 

“Weare acknowledged to be by far the richest 


nation in the world, and yet a great portion of our 
population are in rags. Why is this? Is it because 
they get insufficient wages that they are poor? No ; 
lor Wages are relatively higher in England than 
aimost in any country in the world, but it is because 
Wey squander their earnings improvidently upon 
things that are not only neediess, but useless and 
urtful.”’—Page 79, 

ere is the explanation for the fearful amount 
of pauperism, vagrancy, and destitution which 
exists, Spend the money properly, and, with our 
present industry, confirmed pauperism would be an 
impossibility,”—Page 117, 


Thus Iam fully vindicated, and the benefi- 
cent influences of free trade upon the welfare 
of the poor and of all the people are conclu- 
svely shown, and out of the mouth of the 
geutleman’s own witness. 

_“t 880 common and specious a pretense of 
the protectionists that free trade is unfavor- 
tole to the interests of labor, and it deceives 
” Many people, that 1 am tempted to appeal 





legislation,’ &c., of Great Britain, | 

very intelligent and reliable treatise, pub- | 
ied | that the adoption of substantial | 
and the abolition of all protective | 


_ aud had furnished much more ample | 


| to the testimony of another witness, Pro- 


: ec | fessor H. Faucett, now a member of Parlia- 
rotectionists, the pretentious friends || 


I had the honor to make in this | 


He charged in substance, but not | 
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ment, whose work on ‘*Pauperism; its Causes 
and Remedies’’ in Great Britain, published in 
1871, is exceedingly interesting, instructive, 
and reliable. He bears uniform testimony to 
the great practical and material advantages of 
free trade to all classes of the people. But 
he both demonstrates and deplores the fact, 
as other intelligent observers do, that other 
evils and vices in the institutions and laws of 
that country, and in the habits of its people, 
which do not yet exist to any approximate 
extent in our country, intervene to neutralize 
these great advantages. The system of poor. 
laws prevailing in England, Wales, and Scot-, 
land is most injurious to the welfare of soci- 
ety, because it tends to encourage idleness, 
vagrancy, and pauperism. He says “* Eng- 
land was brought nearer to the brink of ruin 
by the old poor law than she ever was bya 
hostilearmy.’’ He justly attributes very much 
of the pauperism to the lack of moral and gen- 
eral education ; to vicious monopoly in land 
tenures, and to improvidence and drunkenness 
among the poor. 

Great Britain’s poor have wasted many of 
the rich fruits and beneficent influences of free 
trade, because its Government did not compre- 
hend the truth that ‘‘it should be borne con- 
stantly in mind that it is essential to accom- 
peny each addition to material prosperity with 
a corresponding moral improvement.’’ In the 
absence of better popular education, of more 
effective moral development and restraint, of 
more pride of individual manhood, and of 
more personal temperance and self-govern- 
ment, the mere material or money-making 
advantages of freedom of trade gave more gen- 
eral employment, better wages, more abun- 
dant food, and more money to waste in intem- 
perance, and thus seemed to give new impetus 
to vice. In speaking of the conceded and 
great material advantages of free trade, and 
of the national misfortune that when those 
advantages were given to the country by the 
repeal of all protective tariffs there was not 
put forth also the utmost power of the Gov- 
ernment to educate and elevate the people, 
morally and intellectually, and to reform the 
bad systems of land tenure and poor laws, 
Mr. Faucett says: . 


** There was general activity of trade, employment 
was abundant, and wages were high. But unhap- 
pily in this prosperity there were the germs of fu- 
ture poverty. The people did not become more pru- 
dent; the additional wealth which was then obtained 
did not generally lead to more ‘saving; a greater 
amount was spent in drink, and the number of 
marriages rapidly increased. The additional num- 
bers who were thus each year added to the popula- 
tion caused a gradual inerease in the demand for 
food; its price has consequently steadily advanced, 
and the poor are now beginning each year more 
keenly to feel this augmentation in the cost of living. 
Moreover, the extra numbers who were then born 
are now competing for employment as able-bodied 
laborers.’’* 


AMERICAN PAUPERISM—PAUPERISM GENERALLY. 
Every intelligent citizen must realize the 
truth that like causes will produce pauperism 
in any country in spite of free trade or protec- 
tive tariffs. Pauperism throughout the world 
is chiefly the offspring of vice, ignorance, volun- 
tary idleness, improvidence or intemperance, 
aggravated by wicked laws and by excessive 
population. These causes produce more or 
less pauperism in all sections of our own 
country. It is trifling with truth and can- 





*To the same effect is the testimony of a recent 
earnest, but not able, work in defense of protective 
policy, entitled ‘* Protection to Native Industry,” by 
Sir Edward Sullivan, whosays: “Drink, no doubt, 
is a cause of the present depression and distress ; 
probably the greatest cause ofall ; upward of £100,- 
000,000 sterling ($500,000,000) is consumed annually 
in drink! Itis this ruinous degrading extravagance 
that is dragging down the operative class; the cra- 
ving for drink, the necessity for it, is the chief cause 
of the necessity for high wages and the consequent 
disability of English operatives to compete with for- 
eigners in many articles of manufacture.”—Page 24. 
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dor, therefore, to array in declamatory lan- 
guage the exceptional cases or sensational 
stories of poverty in any country as evidence 
of the general condition, or as the fruits of 
fiscal legislation. Yet of this precise charac- 
ter is the *‘ cry of the children from the brick- 
yards of England,” from which the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Ketter] cited ex- 
tracts in his reply to my former speech. The 
gentleman might as well resort for veritable 
history to Uncle Tom’s Cabin, or Walt, 
Whitman’s Leaves of Grass. I affirm, as 
the solemn judgment of truthful and intelli- 
gent history, that ‘‘ protection’’ always has 
been, and will ever be, the fostering mother 
of affluence and aristocratic power for the 
few, and of general depression, poverty, and 
slavery to the multitude. 

Protection in our country has produced 
more poverty than it ever relieved. Pennsyl- 
vania and Massachusetts, that have for ten 
years confessed themselves dependent for ma- 
terial well-being and prosperity upon the 
bounty of the whole country, and have levied 
tribute to the extent of many hundred mil- 
lions of dollars upon all the people, have more 
poverty, more pauperism, more embarrassed 
poor to-day than ever before in their history 
except in periods of financial crises or from 
causes having no immediate connection with 
tariffs. ‘To-day we have an average of over 
two hundred thousand constant paupers in 
our country, notwithstanding our boundless 
territory and youthful vigor and inexhaust- 
ible resources, and we spend in their sub- 
sistence and protection out of public rev- 
enues over $11,000,000 annually, and in 
private and voluntary charities many mil- 
lions more. Protective and restrictive laws, 
under one name and pretense or another, 
continued for centuries, are the potential 
causes of so much pauperism in the countries 
of the Old World. Out of those laws arose 
systems and institutions oppressive to the 
poor and the multitude. By their aid, the 
few increased in revenues, powers, titles, and 
dignity, at the expense of the people. 

Has protection blessed the poor of New 
England? The operatives there labor more 
hours per day than do the operatives in like 
pursuits in Great Britain. Mr. Atkinson, a 
very intelligent manufacturer and revenue 
reformer, whose statements are always wor- 
thy of the utmost respect, says: 

“T think it cannot be denied that although wages 
are nominally higher, yet very many workingmen 
and women find themselves compelled to work as 
many hours for no better shelter and subsistence than 
before these great improvements (in machinery) had 
been made. I think it cannot be denied that it is 
more imprudent for young people to be married than 
it used to be, even if they are free from luxurious 
nonsense; that men of moderate means and small 
salaries find it more and more difficult to live in 
comfort and independence. I think it cannot be 
denied that society is becoming sorted into classes, 
more clearly divided, and each knowing and caring 
less about the other than ever before. I think it 
cannot be denied that, the chief benefit of our pro- 
gress in the useful arts in the last ten years has inured 
to the few and not to the many, and that this inequi- 
table distribution is due to bad laws. 

The author of the Report on the Statistics of 
Labor, 1871, for Massachusetts, says : 

“The statistics of wages and earnings which we 
have presented, both in this report and that for 
1870, collected as they have been from the books of 
the employers in nearly every department of labor, 
yield abundant evidence that the manual or wage 
laborer is but a very short distance removed from 
absolute want, a want so near thata revulsion like 
that of 1837 might press them harder and bring them 
even to famine,” &Xc. 

From these conditions must result very great 
dependence and servility, alike hurtful to the 
citizen, to society, and to civil government. On 


| this point the same report says: 


‘* It is not the operatives in the textile mills alone 
that are kept down in the free and full expression of 
these rights because of the terror of discharge, but 
this terrorism extends into themechanical, and even 
into better paid branches of labor. We have letters 
from even salaried men in various positions cor- 
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roborating thie statement, and showing that dis- 
charge means banishment from the town where they 
reside as wellas banishment trom work, and in man- 
ufactories devoted to textile fabrics even more than 
that. We know whereof we affirm when we say 
that it ia sometimes the practice to circulate names and 
descriptions of discharged employs, to prevent their 
oblaining ¢ mployme ntin other place « inthe same busi 

ness; and this for the free, lawful, and rightful expree- 
ston of opinion,” 


The eternal truth is that labor is never so 
prosperons ahd happy under any other system 
of taxation as it is under such systems as im- 
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pose taxes for revenue alone and distribute | 


them among the citizens according to their 


these ends. In every country of Europe, every 
muterial advance toward freedom of trade 
aod taxation for revenue alone has been at- 
tended by amelioration and improvement in 
the conditions of labor. 


In our own country, | 


the condition and reward of labor, and the | 


purchasing power of wages, have always been 
most satisfactory when we have had the least of 
‘*protection,’’ when our taxation bas been most 
nearly for revenue alone, unless other causes 


having no connection with tariff legislation | 


have intervened, Every intelligent man well 


knows that the crisis of 1837 and 1857 had | 
Wages are higher | 
in this country to-day than in many foreign | 


other well-known causes. 


countries. Why? Beedtise labor is more 
searce and the laborer is more intelligent, 


and the demand is greater, and therefore the | 
Wages are higher in Great | 
Britain under free trade than on the continent | 


price is higher. 


under the highest protection. 

In our country the growth of population, 
the increase of consumption, the demand for 
greater production, and the opportunities for 
rapid expansion and development in all re- 
spects, have no parallel in the world. Hence, 
of nevessity, and most logically, the oppor- 


tunities for profitable investments, and the | 
rates of interest and of wages are higher | 


than elsewhere. For these very reasons they 
need no protection. No man will be insin- 
cere ot stupid enough to pretend that, under 
such circumstances, capital needs more pro- 
tection, forced tribute, or alms. But does 
labor? Protectionists say yes. And in say- 
ing yes they speak nine words for themselves 
and one for labor. They now wield almost 
autocratic sway over the labor they employ. 
Give labor equal laws, and impose upon it 
only its just share of taxation, and it will 
again prosper aud rejoice. American labor is 
higher than labor abroad, because it is worth 
more, it can produce more, and it has more 
intelligence, skill, and effectiveness, and it will 


always command higher rewards, whether | 


under free trade or protection. Under pro- 
tection wages have never, here or elsewhere, 
kept pace with the increase in the cost of 
manufactured commodities and the expense 
of living, and they never will. Under rev- 
enue tariffs and taxation they have always 
been relatively higher, and their purchasing 
power greater. ‘These propositions are de- 
monstrated in the experience of our own and 
of other countries; and the proof is collected 
in great and overwhelming fullness in Mr. 
Well’s several publications, and in the invalu- 
able work of Mr. William M. Grosvenor, 
entitled ‘* Does Protection Protect?’’ 
Tariffs for protection are direct assaults 
upon the personal liberty of labor. There 
isan element of tyranny and brigandage in 
every one. The right to live and to labor is 
no more inherent, original, and sacred than 
the right to control and dispose of the fruits 
of labor. The right to buy or sell where you 
please is no more undeniable than the right 
of immunity from assault and battery at the 
hands of every strong man you meet. Free 
exchange of the products of different lands 
and sections among men is no leas necessary 


for the well-being of individuals_and_society 











| have favorites among its citizens. 


right’’ can justify such a thing. 
nd . . ¢ : | 5 
ability to pay. Protection of necessity defeats | 





than is free action of the atmosphere to the 
health of human beings. Then why shall 
Government deny these sacred rights? Is 
Government wiser in the practical affairs of 
life than all the members who compose soci- 
ety? Has it any right to take the earnings of 
one and give thei to another? That would 
be to take property without compensation. 
All men are equal in elementary rights. It is 
infamous, it is tyranny for Government to 
Nothing 
but the brutal sophism that ‘‘might makes 
Labor, and 
the true friends of labor, must learn these 
great principles. They are eternal and benefi- 
tent as truth itself. 

Natural justice demands that the Govern- 
ment shall be supported by the citizens in 
proportion to their ability to pay. Taxation 
should bear a just relation to the property of 
the tax-payer. If this honest policy were 
adopted, the poor would pay a very moderate 
portion of the revenues. The dividends of the 
rich and the monopolists would be diminished 
by larger contributions to the Government. 
But under our present cruel tariff, the poor, 
the great body of consumers, the agriculturists 
and artisans, are compelled to pay both taxes 
and tribute, to contribute the bulk of the public 
revenue and also to fill the plethoric coffers of 
the monopolists with bounty. This is outrage- 
ous robbery and will not always be endured by 
freemen. Favored classes may as well now 
take warning that persistence in such policy 
will sooner or later lead to fundamental changes 
in our systems of taxation, whereby property, 
and not poverty and necessity, shall be made 
to support the Government. ‘The sons of toil 
cannot be forever deceived or enslaved, either 
in mind or body. With their intelligent awak- 
ening may come a conflict, bitter but just, 
whose result will vindicate their rights. The 
time approaches in our country when the 
bounty-fed few ‘* who pay tribute to the Lord 
out of the pockets of the poor,’’ must do jus- 
tice, or themselves suffer wrongs. 

SILK MANUFACTURES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

Prior to 1824, the duty imposed by Great 
Britain upon imported silks was completely 
prohibitory. Smuggling became general and 
irresistible. Wages of silk-weavers declined 
from $7 50 and $10 gold per week, to $2 50 
and $2 75 per week. The duty was then re- 
duced to thirty per cent. ad valorem, Again, 
in 1846, it was reduced to fifteen per cent., 
and in 1860 all tariff tax on silks was swept 
away. On February 4, 1860, the great com- 
mercial treaty between Great Britain and 
France was ratified. What was the effect of 
protection? Let Mr. Leone Levi, the very 
able author of the ‘* History of British Com- 
merce, and of the Economic Progress of the 
British Nation, from 1763 to 1870,’ just pub- 
lished, answer. He says: 


“Whence was it that the silk manufacture was 
always in a sickly and decaying state, but from the 
excess of protection and prohibitions? Sixty years 
had elapsed since, in deference to the noise and 
loud complaints of the silk-weavers of Spitalfields, 
Coventry, and other places, the legislature had de- 
creed the total expulsion of foreign silks from the 
British market, yet smuggling was largely prac- 
ticed, and no effort was of any avail to stop it.”— 
Page 166. 


This historian also says that when the 
great economist, Mr. Huskisson, in 1824, first 
attacked this suicidal policy of protection— 


‘* He was alive to the fact that a system of monop- 
oly must be favorable to great capitalists. ut he 
showed the evil effects of monopoly, and urged that 
the monopoly in the silk manufacture had produced, 
what monopoly was always sure to produce, indif- 
ference with regard to improvement; and that use- 
ful zeal which gives life to industry, which fosters 
ingenuity, and which, in manufactures, occasions 
unceasing efforts to produce the article inthe most 
coonomstenl form, had been eomparatively extin- 
guished. 


Did free trade destroy the silk manufacture ? 


_Every_reliable_historian_of the_fiscal legisla: 
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tion and industrial progress of Great Brite; 


answers no! On the contrary, that ing... 
grew stronger, became more firmly y\..,.2 


Planted 


acquired tenfold greater independence. a4 ).. 


played greatly increased enterprise 
and skill; its operatives improve 

tion and gained better wages, and its product 
were improved in quality, value, and bensiy 
and acquired new popularity in the mare 
of Great Britain and the world. 7. 
were employed last year in England alone. ; 
the silk manufacture, as reported under ry 
factory act, 47,811 persons, more than .. 
tenth as many persons as were emp! 
all Great Britain in blast-furnaces, forg 
mills, founderies, in making machin, 
in iron-ship building. Thus the pe 
tained cheaper and better silks, labor secure 
better wages, and the foundations of nation al 
and individual prosperity became more surg 
and stable. k 
our country demand and enjoy free trade jy 
their raw materials, and receive from the peo. 
ple a bounty of sixty per cent. on all they 
manufacture. This is a gross wrong, withoy 
any decent palliation. The duty on the wap. 
ufactured product should be reduced to a jug 
and reasonable revenue standard, not aboyg 
forty per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. Chairman, in every one of the innumer. 
able phases of protective logic, it is met and 
conclusively refuted by the truthful results of 
actual experience. All its assuwptions are 
exposed and condemned by careful and prac. 
tical inquiry. It claims for itself the growih 
of the country, the development of mechanical 
skill, and the diversification of industry. i 
claims to have cut down the forests, opened 
the mines, built the shops and factories, and 
erected cities. But the truth is most apparent 
that all these have come, not by the aid, but 
in spite of protection. The bounding vitality 
of our people is so great, their skill and inte} 
ligence so surpassing, and the natural resources 
of our great Country are so unparalleled, that 
the manacles of ‘‘protection’’ could ouly 
retard and burden, not stop the progress of 
industry and development. 
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Free Trade. 
SPEECH OF HON. T. W. McNEELY, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 30, 1872. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, and having under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. No. 2322) to reduce duties on 
imports and to reduce internal taxes, and for other 
purposes— 

Mr. McNEEDW said: 

Mr. Cuairman: I do not rise to discuss the 
details of the bill now before the committee; 
there will be time enough for that when we 
come to consider it by sections and paragraphs. 
I shall attempt to show that neither the bill 
not the laws which it proposes to amend fur 
nish a just and proper mode of collecting rev- 
enue. : 

I am aware that the subject is an uninter 
esting one at this time, in the midst of the 
growing popular excitement on the eve 0! & 
presidential campaign the most important of 
many years. ‘Threatened centralization 0 
power and overthrow of the State system, 
military despotism, corruption pervading ail 
departments of the Government, defalcauons 
and frauds confronting us whichever way ¥° 
turn, have justly excited the popular mint. 
But, sir, I think I can show that a prope 
reform in the collection of revenue will rea 
der less possible many of the evils that no¥ 
startle the country. 

The_revenue.collected for Federal purport 
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» & Jus herritories, the Distriet of Columbia, counties, and |} ‘218 arene 2B Ene TERE TEE, m Cirect tax of law, shutting my eyes to all other questions 
it above other muvicipal Corporations, and such other prop- $20,000,000. The ratio of population to the A at of the soil and climate of our edantrs 
erty as nay be used exclusively | ae and || value of real estate was greater in some States 6 a iad hen teen aalehiinsdal wllaneaes aomle ‘o 
rtieultural societies, s , re 8, - : . ac 
:numer. ber ee eee ae sounh tench than in others, and hence the per cent. of tax slike - cai tanlaie Anad 5 i enka enhiaiicneia 
net and such taxation. ; upon the people was unequal. For example, sas thadie bw onbeciah LilSois A tam levied 
sults of SEC. s That shy State oF Territory and the ae Illinois, with a population of 1,711,951, paid upon ita mia sds seitealen upen ishas 
ae trict of Columbia may assume, ASSESS, CO aby Pee : ; ‘ } Bees : > r - 
ons are ny into the Treasury of the United States the direct || 945146,551 834, SROs Sevan Coane) with @ || Sy it is with the tax on spirits. Although 
1d. prac: wax, or its quota thereof, imposed by Congress under || population of 1,231,066, paid $824,581; but sroducing the materials for its manufacture 
growth this article, in its own way and manner, by and || }llinois had only $287,219,940 of real estate, nh 7 h find j 
ons through its own officers, assessors, and collectors 3 | d $475.41: moe ) || Cheaper than any other couttry, we find it 
chanical but if any State or Territory or the District of Co- while Massachusetts ha $475,413, 165 of sus impossible to export it because of the tax 
try. Tt lumbia shalt fail to pay into the Treasury of the || estate. So that this tax levied on the basis which burdens it before its shipment, and the 
opened ET eiais = menntiensahes aa mall tans Fe tanks Tinie Pay at SNe 68 absence of a proper export ae. Our distilled 
. tu ia us ¢ B si > spi av ° : . t B 
ies, and Sa ns ad apportioned. such tax. together with || each dollar’s worth of real estate, and Massa- os — P . 
een laid and apportioned, such tax, together wi : spirits have been practically shut out from the 
parent the cost of assessing and collecting the same, shall || chusetts only two and eight tenths mills. Had Min BP .theedelds tend he Rened of 
d, bi be assessed and collected with n such State or Ter- || that tax b levied the basis of t REESE Se SOS Weseey oe aS Rreewe OF 7 
moe the District of Columbia so failing t Oe ax eer TeV ee OTe te Pn propery || State is prevented from shipping his grain 
0” a, ritory or the 8 sto as a . e 3 
; vitalit atlas th bueh ae Conetocs way direct» || under the amendment which I propose, and B, Pee ar ee 
Nard y the same, in such manner as Congress may direct. | - z ss : ’ abroad in that coudensed shape in which it is 
id intel 7 Ht 7 ‘ ; had lilinois been required to pay the same per || . : 
Mr. MeNEELY. Mr. Chairman, this amend- . : in so great demand. Not only has this tax 
; hassachus I ld g y 
sources RA : cent. of tax paid by Massachusetts, she wou Stee Mined tne i oe 
| ment, if adopted, would abolish the present nai GIR OOR 3 ad aott : Re upon spirits affected its export, but it has 
ed, that : : us 3 have paid $516,995, instead of $1,146,551, and d cee . 108 
ld only system of taxation and substitute for it a direct saved $629,556. From this it can be seen te uce = nonenmnar ars not * a beverage, 
tax \ ‘operty. s 1 ri } dual See : mi in other ways, and its production now 1 
gress of ax upou property. In short, it would provide || how muck more than her just portion Illinois || PUL ts oter ways, p ’ : 
revenue for the Federal Government in the 


less than it was in 1860. The price of alcohol 
has so increased that substitutes have taken 
its place in the manufacture of medicines, 
cosmetics, varnish, burning-fluid, and other 
articles, and the demand for it has greatly 
decreased. It was stated on this floor in 1864 
that.in the city of Cincinnati alone the amount 
of alcohol required every day for burning- 
fluid was equivalent to the distillate of twelve 
thousand bushels of corn. Druggists and 
pharmaceutists in the United States estimate 


same way and from the same source as that would have to pay if the whole sum to be 
from which the people of Illinois provide rev- raised ae $200, 000,000 instead of $20,000,000. 
ted ope he eg 9 Rr | There is atiother reason for the adoption of 
cave Ot pei Seti pOyer eens. The first the amendment | propose. It has been settled 
section tukes away from Congress the power to by the highest judicial authority that a direct 
FELY, levy a tariff or a tax like the present internal || toy can only be ievied on real estate under the 
revenue tax, 80 as to remove any temptation to | Constitution as it now stands. This proposed | 
exercise that power, It will be observed that || ny endment provides that it shall be levied 
TES, ite ntem plates such a valuation of property | upon all property except such as is exempt by 
under laws of Congress.as will insure # uniform the secoud section which I have copied from 
valuation. The State authorities now estimate th titution of my State Por the deGai- | 
annual expenses a year in advance, and know- ee lbs : 
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a tee ing the valuation of taxable property in the | 








onsidera- tion of the term ‘‘ property’’ I adopt that of oe peeves ns oe nay ot sloane = cg 

Stat bal : Aristotle: ‘* we mean everything of which the | Ere half. “ arc at her | oo 
‘for other Sate, ascertain the per cent, of tax to be col- value is measuted by money.”’ || Won at one ha c could mention other indus- 

lected. So Congress, knowing the valuation of | But f andheaeidal cindes and tariff || “iS more or less remote similarly affected. ; 

taxable property in all the States, Territo- saaainltarteleadaiadamnal siilidaahtesthelee aan! The tax upon the manufacture of spirits is 
iia die nes, and this District, can, upon the estimates |} ation fm deakd bea ro Lie amcelen Con- || a tax upon the products of the soil, and pre- 
pmittees Ae een of expenses of |! stitution now provides. ‘he entire amount | veets ae farmer from disposing of his sur- 
es ak ‘he Government for a coming year, with such || + po yes cullected last year under the internal || PY grain in case of over-production. I am 
agrapht, revisions of those estimates as Congress may | rotehue laws alone, exclusive of stamps, cal: || informed by distillers of my State that their 
the bill ae clare the quota of tax to be raised by || aries, passports, and fines was $127,873, 109 28, H stills are not now ruuning at over two fifths 
end far rach State, lerritory, aud this District. In | of eelatads amount Illinois paid $15,119,609 02, || of their capacity because of the tax which de- 
cing reve ue State of Minois, for example, the auditor, which isnearly one eighth of the whole tax and || °Te**e* the consumption and prevents export- 

showing the ass¢ ssed value of property in | annie tina doutle the outs che ovabet have paid | ation of spirits. Thus that market for corn 
unintere ve State, and notified of the amount of tax || either on the uals Of weeltle oF population. | is to that extent curtailed. But, sir, this burden 
t of the ate ved by the General Government, could ||” The operation of the law under which these || T¢S'® with peculiar hardship upon the people 
eve of & a moment figure the per cent. of Federal | emuerate sallandd she Grands end corraptiott | of Illinois. The entire tax collected on all 
tant of a adding it to that levied by the State which they breed the manner in which they vex, || kinds of spirits last year was 206,20), 06° ro 
son of He two could be collected together by the ‘ieeinais donee Sudes ten, hesinnee of the anaes of which sum Illinois paid $10,666,828 82, 
system, ae olicers. Ifthe amouut collected and paid try aes two femiliar t0'all:t0 require detailed || nearly one fourth of the entire amount. Upon 
ding all into the ederal Treasury should exceed the abestion anes | spirits made of grain taxed at fifty cents per 
‘Jcations “wes quota of necessary expenses, such ex- re gallon there was collected last year $29,921,- 
way we | “8s would remain in the Treasury as an unex- : SORACOU AEP WEISS S- | 308 48, of which amount lilinois paid $8,199,- 
r mindy 5 1 balance, reducing to that extent the It is urged, however, even by revenue re | 217 08, nearly one third of the whole amount. 
* proper aes of tax.s to be raised for the next year. || formers, that the two principal sources of |/ This was a tax upon over two million bushels 
tT od ly the proposed ainendment I have left blank || internal taxes, tobacco and spirits, ought still || of corn. With this tax removed the people 
hat now , « ine within which the tax demanded must || to be singled out from all other Aah neE os of my State would have an additional market 


i paid. That blank must be filled by the || and assessed with special taxes. For this fur millions of bushels of corn which you now 
vurposed vuse aud ratified by the States, if the Com-,j|.can see no good reason, A plug.of tobacco, deny them. What right have you to restrain 
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such trade? “But even if there should seem 
to be some reason why these two articles of 
manufacture should be singled out from all 
others and taxed, would it not be better to 
place them where they were before the war, 
upon the same footing with other manufac- 
tured articles, and tax both spirits and to- 
bacco only as other property, than to retain 
in office the supervisors, collectors, spies, 
detectives, informers, and the political ma- 
chinery necessary to collect the tax, with the 
expense, presidential patronage, and vicious 
influence which they exert ? 

THE TARIFF, 

Mr. Chairman, let us briefly examine the 
other branch of our financial system. The 
word ‘‘ tariff’’ has a very appropriate deriva- 
tion. During the twelfth century Tarif ibn 
Malik, a Moorish robber, crossed over from 
Africa with his followers and took possession 
of the Spanish shore of the straits of Gibral- 
tar, where he built a walled town which was 
called Tarifa. History tells us that ‘* here 
during the Moorish domination all vessels 
passing through the straits were stopped and 
compelled to pay duties at fixed rates, whence 
the word ‘tariff’ in English and other lan- 
guages. 

To be just to this Moorish chief we must 
confess that his exactions were more just and 
less burdensome than those of our tariff. He 
levied duties for revenue only ; we levy them 
for the purpose of taking money out of the 
pockets of the toiling millions to feed and 
enrich a few favored manufacturers. He 
robbed strangers only; our tariff robs kith and 
kin. In 1292 Sancho el Bravo effected a 
reform. in the trade of the Mediterranean by 
capturing Tarif’s castle, just as we ought to 
capture and sell for some useful purpose our 
custom-houses, the castles of our tariff. Trade 
should go as free and unhindered into the 
port of New York as through the entrance to 
the Mediterranean. 

PROTECTION. 

While all other nations are approaching free 
trade as they approach a higher civilization, 
we are going back to the Chinese system of 
exclusion of those seeking to trade with us, 
and are repeating the folly of England in the 
days of her infamous corn laws. Instead 
of abolishing the entire tariff, as we should 
do, we have since 1837 increased the rate of 
duties upon our total imports from an average 
of less than eight per ceut. to an average of 
over thirty-eight percent. Nor is there much 
prospect of any reduction under this Adminis- 
tration. We, who have the greatest abun- 
dance of material for manufacture, and can 
most easily and cheaply produce breadstuffs 
and necessaries of life for the support of those 
engaged in the business of manufacturing such 
material, levy tribute upon those importing 
from abroad, so as to protect the home manu- 
facturer in a monopoly of the market. We 
shut out competition and force the consumer 
to pay more for what he buys than the article 
would cost bim if bought abroad and admitted 
free of duty. 

We are the only civilized people who have 
a tariff forthe purpose of protecting manutfac- 
turers. We are told that this is forthe benefit 
of the entire country; that the importers pay 
the tax ; that instead of being a burden to the 
consumer it cheapens the goods; and that it 
protects labor. Is that the mission of those 
manufacturers and their agents whom we see 
every day filling the hotels, thronging the cori- 
dors of this Capitol, button holing members 
of Congress, and besieging the Committee of 
Ways and Means? Certainly not. They 
want a tariff by which they can charge more 
for their goods than they would be compelled 
to take for them if we had free trade. That 
is what they call their ‘“‘protection’” As a 





specimen of their arguments addressed to 
Congress I will have the Clerk read a letter 
of the Morocco Manufacturers’ Association, 
written in 1870, to Mr. Ke.uey, then and now 
a member of this House from Pennsylvania. 
It is a protest against the repeal of duties on 
lasting and serge, recommended by Mr. Wells, 
then Commissioner of the Revenue. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


PHILADELPHIA, January 20, 1870. 


Dear Sir: I inclose you herewith a remonstrance 
signed by the morocco manufacturers against the 
removal of the duty on serge goods, as recom- 
mended by Commissioner Wells. It is only neces- 
sary for me to call your attention to the fact that 
serges are now selling at $1 20 per yard, that six 
and three quarters feet of morocco is considered 
equal to one yard of serge, and that the morocco 
aiteh would be used to compete with it we cannot 
afford to sell for less than twenty-six cents per foot ; 
so that withthe present duty $1 20 of serge will go 
as far as $1 75 of morocco. 

The Moroeco Manufacturers’ Exchange have 
read your views of Commissioner Wells’s report with 
the greatest pleasure, and in connection with the 
noble stand taken by you in favor of ** protection 
to American industry,” have considered that it was 
but necessary to lay this matter before you to se- 
cure your interest, and thus prevent the consum- 
mation of this great outrage upon one of the largest 
branches of American industry. 


Truly yours, 
EDWARD 8S. DEERMER, 


Secretary Morocco Manufacturers’ Exchange. 


Hon. W. D. Keiuiey, M. C. 


Mr. McNEELY. There is the theory of 
protection plainly stated. We have already 
protected the morocco manufacturers by plac- 
ing a tariff of twenty-five per cent. upon the 
imported articles, and now they ask us to 
raise the present tariff on serge and lasting 
as an additional protection. They say that 
‘* $1 20 of serge will go as far as $1 75 of 
morocco,’’ which, if used, would cheapen 
shoes and make them more graceful, healthly, 
and light; but they say it would be “a 
great outrage’’ if the millions of women and 
children who prefer such shoes should be per- 
mitted to enjoy that blessing. Without further 
illustration { will let these morocco manu- 
facturers speak for all manufacturers their 
language and designs are the same. 

There is no honesty in a law which taxes 
one man for the purpose of supporting another 
man in his business. If a man undertakes a 
business in competition with others similarly 
engaged and finds that he cannot thrive at it, 
let him quit it and engage in some other occu- 
pation. 

FREE EXCHANGE. 


No man can produce all that his necessities 
and comforts require, and must exchange his 
surplus earnings for such surplus productions 
of other people as he needs In making this 
exchange he should be permitted to buy where 
he can buy the cheapest and sell where he can 
sell the dearest. God has made men and na- 
tions dependent upon each other. As Hehas 
given unto men abilities and tastes for different 
occupations so He has blessed the different 
countries of the earth with a diversity of soil 
and climate, and what one people preduce in 
greater abundance than they need should be 
given in exchange for such surplus productions 
of other people as they need. This design of 
the Creator we try to prevent by a tariff. If 
an article can be manufactured in a foreign 
country cheaper and better than it can be made 
here, let us produce something else here, and 
with its surplus production buy the foreign 
article. This would benefit both countries. The 
advocates of protection are shocked at this, and 
say that we must encourage American indus- 
try; but they say this while wearing imported 
clothing and with imported watches in their 
pockets. They as well as everybody else 
never buy an article of home manufacture if 
they can get the imported article of as good 
quality and for a less price. Which is the 
cheapest and best ? is the question of all pur- 
chasers. Sir, trade should be as free between 
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the nations of the earth as it 
States of this Union. 


PROTHCTIVE TARIFFs,. 


Bat, Mr. Chairman, I contend that duti 
whetber high or low, when levied upon artic) 
manufactured or produced here, Operate a 
protective tariff in favor of the home he . 
facturer or producer of such articles to . 
extent of the duties so levied. The Jay of 
1857 imposed upon the dutiable imports of 
1860 an average tariff of a little over fourtee 
per cent. ad valorem, and was called a ietenne 
tariff. During its existence of three years the 
country was prosperous. We are indebted for 
its beneficial effects upon trade to the honor. 
able gentleman from Ohio [Mr. CAMPBELL] who 
sits in front of me, who, as chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, reported an4 
carried it through Congress. It was the neares, 
approach to a revenue tariff we have ever mae 
and yet it operated of necessity as an inci. 
dental protection in favor of home manufao. 
turers. By that law the importer was compelled 
to pay certain duties upon his goods before be 
could sellthem in our markets. The price of the 
goods was thereby enhanced to the extent of 
the duties thus added to their cost to the pur- 
chaser, and the home manufacturer was to the 
same extent protected from competition. The 
tariff of 1857 was less burdensome and more 
just to the consumer than the present one, and 
had for its sole object the raising of rey. 
enue for the support of the Government, while 
the present tariff was made for the purpose 
of supporting the manufacturers. The former 
was a tariff for revenue with incidental pro- 
tection, the latter is one for protection with 
incidental revenue. 


is between the 


REVENUE TARIFF. 


A revenue tariff, strictly speaking, cannot in- 
clude articles manufactured or produced in this 
country, yet I recognize a distinction between 
a tariff levying duties upon other articles for 
the purpose of raising revenue and one for the 

urpose of protecting manufacturers and pro- 
tang The former is one which raises the 
largest amount of revenue possible, without 
reducing the amount of imports, while the lat- 
ter is one which reduces the amount of imports 
by being so high as to discourage, and, tos 
great degree, prohibit imports. The history 
of our tariff legislation presents innumerable 
instances where an increase of revenue fol: 
lowed a reduction of the tariff, and where a 
decrease of revenue followed an increase of 
duties. The law of 1870, which went into 
effect January 1, 1871, furnishes us with sev- 
eral illustrations, among which are its effects 
upon pig iron, tea, coffee, tombstones, and 
other articles. The duties were by that law 
reduced on pig iron from nine dollars to seven 
dollars per ton; on tea, from twenty-five cents 
to fifteen cents per pound; on coffee, from five 
cents to three cents per pound, and were in 
creased on marble for tombstones from fifty to 
one hundred and twenty-two and one hundred 
and forty-eight per cent., in order to protect 
few persons interested in marble. The result 
was imports of articles on which the duties 
were reduced increased, and the duties col: 
lected on pig iron, tea, and coffee, during te 
six months immediately following the reduc: 
tion of duties were $2,419,227 32 more than 
they were during the six months immediately 
receding the reduction, while the revenue col: 
ected on marble for tombstones during the 
same time fell off from $116,016 to $6,890. 
Other articles were similarly affected, but 
have not time to enumerate them. 

High tariffs frequently so discourage or pr 
hibit imports as to raise little if any revenue 
while lower tariffs would so invite and stm 
late foreign trade as to greatly increase 1» 
ports and increase the revenues derived ae 
them. For this reason the present duties up? 
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-, iron and steel and their manufactures, 
li eotton and woolen goods, and upon many 
vther articles, could be largely reduced with- 
ol “ 

\ a yenue. 
ot reducing the reve 
re that by taking off the duties 
ypon . 
ated that we cannot reduce the tariff on 
7 is the ery of the protection- 


other articles, t 
am sorry to see, has so fright 


ists, which, I 
ened some 


by hard names. 
“The whole tariff, if we are to have one, 


ought to be revised. The free list ought to 
he enlarged, and the duties upon other arti- 
cles reduced below a revenue standard, so as 
to reduce taxation and relieve the consumer 
of as much of the burdens imposed for pro- 
tection as possible. [I have no idea that this 


Congress will pass any law upon the tariff, but | 


[ shall unite with those who attempt a reduc- 
tion of duties. Having lost all hope of such 
eneral revision and reduction of the tariff 
under this Administration, when I saw any 
article on its way to the free list, 1 have helped 
it along with my vote. 

ANY TARIFF UNJUST. 

But, sir, I not only contend that it is unjust 
to the consumer to rob him to enrich manu- 
facturers, even by that incidental protection 
which even a low tariff necessarily gives, but 
that a tax by way of a tariff upon any article 
is wrong on principle. It is in the nature of 
a poll-tax, which makes all pay alike, not ac: 
cording to their ability to pay, but according 
tonumbers. ‘Take, for example, tea and cot- 


fee. A tariff upon these articles makes a | 


poor man who works for his daily bread pay 
as much as the man who is worth his millions. 


The cry, there- | 
levied | 
tea and coffee, the revenues will be so | 


friends of revenue reform that | 
they full to calling those who differ with them | 


} a tariff upon raw silk or sugar would increase | 
|| the cost of material nsed by the manufacturer, | 





They are necessaries of life, especially to the | 


laboring man. 
tothe human frame, and minister to that cre- 
ative power which is.essential to production. 
They are substitutes for other stimulants. 


They afford aliment and vigor | 


If | 


they are luxuries, they are the poor man’s | 


luxuries, and ought not to be taxed except 
as other property. No duties were imposed 
on either of them by the tariff of 1857. Until 


taxed by the tariff of 1861 coffee, from 1882, | 


and tea, from the year 1841, were on the free 
list. It is true that duties levied upon them 
go into the Treasury, and do not enrich man- 
wlacturers. The same would be true with a 
poll-tax; but who would advocate that mode 
of taxation for the support of the Government? 
It is said that the sum thus taken from each 
person is small. Sir, principle knows nothing 
about figures or amounts. You have no more 
right to take five cents from my pocket un- 
justly than a dollar. 


But if it was just to raise a portion of the | 
revenue from such articles, there are not | 
enough of such imports to raise over thirty 
million dollars of revenue, which would not | 
justify the expense and machinery required | 


lor its collection. 
the principal items of such a tariff. Silk and 
sugar, both in the raw and manufactured state, 
bave been classed in the same list, but they 
do not belong there. 

During the last year we imported raw silk 
and silk goods valued at $37,906,734, and raw 


Tea and coffee would be | 





sugar, and its manufactures valued at $74,826,- | 


848. Durin 
mababasteect 
as valued at $30,000,000, and for the protec- 
tion of which industry the gentleman from New 
Jorsey addressed the House a few weeks ago. 

e manufacture of refined sugar, confection- 
ery, and other articles made of sugar is a still 


oo extensive industry, and has its advocates 
ere. 


the same time the silk goods 


in this country were estimated 


Now, a tariff upon manufactured silk | 


or sugar added to the price of imports, pro- | 


tects the manufacturers, and to that extent en- 
ane cost of the artigle to the consumer. 
fthe manufactured urticle was admitted free, 
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Mr. McNeely. 


Free Trade— 


would prevent him from competing with for- 
eign manufactures, and destroy his business. 
Daties leviel upon suzar and silk goods may 
not be so objectionable and burdensome as 
those imposed upon some other articles, but 
they certainly cin find no place in a purely 
revenuetanff Articles used for medicinal pur 
poses should be admitted free of duty, because 
they are necessaries of the highest character. 


All articles which the manufacturer must use |! 


in his business, although only found abroad, 
should be admitted free so as to relieve him 
from the burden of an enhanced cost of mate- 
rial and enable him to compete with foreign 
manufacturers. 


A TAX UPON CONSUMERS. 


With other absurd propositions which the | 


tariff forces its advocates to advance is this: 
that a tariff does not increase the price of the 
goods to the consumer. A single illustration 
will be sufficient. Four yards of Whitney eloth 
necessary to make a coat, worth $6 40 in cur- 
rency at New York, when presented by the 
importer at the custom-house, is taxed with a 
tariff of $1 30 per yard. The importer pays 
this tariff of $5 20 upon the four yards of cloth, 
adds that amount to the original cost, and sells 
the cloth to our wholesale merchants for $11 60. 
The wholesale merchant sells the cloth to the 
retailer for $11 60 and his profit, and he tothe 
man who is to wear the coat for what he gave 
and his profit. 
tariff of $5 20 and interest was added to the 
price of the cloth, and the consumer finally 
pays it. Now, suppose this cloth was not im- 
ported, but was manufactured in New England. 
In that case the home manufacturer has been 
protected to the extent of the tariff from foreign 
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$921,833,750 per annum less than they now 

cost us. Of this sum it is estimated by those 

who know best that the people of /llinois 

paid last year $61,455,583, of which amount 

347,704,223 went into the pockets of the man- 

ufacturers as protection for their support. 
FARMERS AND MECHANICS, 

But, sir, this great burden rests with unequal 
weight and hardship upon the farmer and me- 
chanic. You tax the tools and materials used 
by the mechanic and the implements of the 
farmer, while you could not if you would 
afford them any protection by a tariff. Look 
through the cities and towns of the whole 
country and see the practical effects of your 
tariff upon the blacksmith, the carpeuter, 
wagon and harness maker, painter, and all 
others similarly engaged. You wili see the 
blacksmith loaded down with taxes upon his 
clothing and food, and upon that of his wife 
and children, upon his household goods, and 
upon the materials of the house that shelters 
him and the shop in which he works. You 
will see him standing before hjs anvil, taxed 
forty-four per cent, with a hammer taxed 





| thirty-eight per cent., making horseshoes out 


| of iron taxed sixty-four per cent. 


If you ask 


| him what protection he wants, he will tell you 
| to repeal the tariff, and lift trom his shoulders 


At each sale of the article the | 


competition, and wher he goes into the market | 


with his cloth he addsto each fouryards $5 20, 
being the amount of tlre tariff, which the whole- 
sale merchant pays him, and which the man 


who buys it for a coat finally pays as in the | 


other case. 
I say that he adds that much to the price of 


the cloth, because if it was not for the tariff | 


the importer could sell it for $6 40 instead of 
$11 60, and the manufacturer would be com- 


pelled to sell for the same price, or the whole- | 


sale merchant would buy of the importer, 
Upon the imported cloth the $5 20 goes into 
the Treasury as a tax, upon the article of home 
manufacture it goes into the pockets of the 
manufacturer as his protection, and in each 
case is paid by the consumer. In the same 


in the tariff an increased price equal to the per 
cent. of duties levied, either to the Government 
as a tax or to the manufacturer as his protec- 
tion. On woolen goods such as common coat- 
ings we pay as an enhanced price fixed by the 
tariff one hundred and eighteen per cent. ; on 
common overcoatings, one hundred and twenty- 
seven per cent.; on common woolen goods for 
women’s wear, ninety per cent. ; on common 


blankets to warm the poor, three hundred and | 


twelve per cent. Without going into further 


detail, we can to some extent appreciate the | 


entire outrage committed by the tariff if we 


will refiect that of the articles named in the | 


tariff our imports last year were valued at 


$518,759,588, and those manufactured here | 


were estimated as valued at $1,715,658,243 ; 
that upon the imports we paid to the Govern- 
ment as a tax a tariff of $206,270,408 05, and 
upon those articles manufactured and 
duced in this country we paid $714,583,242 
as protection to manufacturers and producers 
of such articles. Add these amounts paid as 
tax and protection together, and we uave the 
cost of the tariff to the consumer. Thus we 
see that with the tariff repealed, with free 
trade and direct taxation, we, as a people, 
could buy the articles named in the tariff for 


ToO- | 


and his business the tax that oppresses him. 
All the protection he asks is that justice be 
done him. The condition of the blacksmith 
serves to illustrate that of all other mechanics 
and laborers who fill cities and towns. Let 
us at the same time remember that the aggre- 
gate value of manufactures of this class of 
industries which receive no protection is much 
greater than that of those manutactures which 


| they are taxed by the tariff to support? 


Upon the wagon, harness, piows, reapers, 
and other implements of the farmer; upon 
the materials of which his house, barn, and 


| fences are built ; upon the clothing and other 


necessaries of life for himself and. family; 
upon his household goods, and upon every 
comfort of life, you impose the heavy burdens 
of the tariff, and yet you give him in return 
no protection. Nor could you give him any 
protection, except by a repeal of the tarilf. 
We are not importers, but exporters of his 
productions. During the year ending June 
30 last, we exported wheat and flour valued 
at $69,236,608. It was sold in the same 
markets with that which was produced in the 
countries of the Baltic and the Mediterranean. 
Thus the farmer, afier producing what he does 


| under the heavy burdens of your tariff, must 
way the consumer pays upon all articles named || 


go abroad and sell his surplus products in 
toreign markets, side by side with the products 
of what is called on this floor pauper labor of 
Europe. 

Why, sir, everybody here knows that the 


| market price of wheat in New York is fixed 


| by that of London, the great wheat’ market 


,of the world; and yet, sir, if the farmer 
exchanges wheat in [England for manufac- 


tured articles to be sold here, he is sent 
to the penitentiary if he attempts to bring 
them home with him unless be pays for the 
privilege or bribes a custom-house officer. 
He must bring his money home and pay 
tribute to the home manufacturer. Thus 
the producers of breadstuffa, provisions, cot- 
ton, tobacco, and other raw and unmanufac- 
tured articles were last year compelled to go 
abroad with their surplus products, valued at 
$513,308,019, while your tariff denied them 
the benefit of a free exchange of commodities. 
Of our whole foreign trade last year the total 
value of exports ot the products of mechan- 
ical and skilled industries amounted to only 
$40,310,632, of which sum the exports of fire- 
arms alone amounted to $13,463,916. hecause 
of the temporary French demand. ‘The value 
of exports of woolen goods was less than that 


i, of either hops or ice; the exports of eotton 
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goods was less than those of oil-cake, while 
the entire value of exports of woolen and 
cotton goods, of iron, and the manufactures 
of iron, wus $1,930,385 less than our exports 
of lard. 

PROTECTION UNNECESSARY. 


But, Mr. Chairman, a tariff for the purpose 
of protection is as unnecessary as it is unjust. 
The first tariff act was passed in 1780, since 
which time fifty two tariff acts have been 
passed, until daties have been increased 80 as 
to now average over forty-three per cent. 
upon dutiable imports. Manufacturers pros 
ywered more and complained less under the 
ow tariff of 1857 than under the present one, 
although it is more than twice as high as it 
was then. It was claimed at the first that 
our manufactures were an ‘* infant industry,”’ 
and needed protection until they could stand 
alone. As tar back as 1833, Mr. Clay, while 
discussing the compromise tariff in the 
Senate, suid : 

“After accumulation of capital and skill the 
manufacturers will stand alone, unaided by the 
Government, in competition with the imported 
articles from any quarter. Now, give us time, 
eease all fluctuations and agitations for nine years, 
and the manufacturers in every branch will sustain 
themselves against competition.” 

Instead of this prediction being verified, 
these ‘‘infants’’ have constantly grown 
weaker, and their cries for help louder at 
each increase of the tariff. 

To the manufacturer here in the midst of 
his market, the freights and other charges 
imposed upon the importer is a sufficient pro- 
tection. ‘l'o illustrate this point let us take 
pig iron, which is the basis of ail iron and 
steel manufactures. I have here a statement 
of Messrs. Naylor & Co., of New York, im- 
porters, showing the price of Scotch pig iron 
(Eglinton) at London, on the 16th of March, 
the charges in the way of freights, insurance, 
and interest upon the capital invested while on 
its way to New York. A tonof pig iron at Lon- 
don on ship board on that day was worth in 
coin $25 72; freightsto New York were $5 14, 
insurance was forty-nine cents, interest forty- 
nine cents, making the total charges $6 12 


in coin on an article worth in Europe $25 72 
It seems to me that this is sufficient protection 
withoutatariff. When this ton of pig iron was 
landed at New York it paid a tariff of seven dol- 
lars. and entered the market ata cost of $38 84 
in coin, or $42 72 in currency. The importer 
adds to this amount his profits and sells the ton 
of iron for fifty dollars, as the market reports 
show. Additional freights and other charges 
must be peid in the transportation of the im- 
ported iron from the sea-board to the interior 
efore it comes into competition with our home 
manufacturer. And yet our iron masters de 
mand and Congress gives them seven dollars 
per ton as protection here in the very heart of 
the market, where they have a demand greater 
than they can supply, with iron and coal mines 
on the very surtace of the earth, more exten- 
sive and more easily worked than those of any 
other coun'ry, surrounded by cheap and 
abundant supplies of those necessities and 
comforts which labor requires, separated by 
the ocean from competing manufacturers, aud 
protected by freights and other charges to 
which | have referred. Who cannot see that 
this demand is unjust, and that iron ought to 
be placed upon the free list? 

1] have made inquiry and am reliably in- 
formed that pig iron is now being made in this 
country at a cost of not exceeding twenty-one 
dollars per ton. Now, if you remove the tariff 
from coal, machinery, and means of trans- 
portation, from clothing and food of those and 
their families who mine the coal and make the 
iron, and from the materia!s of which houses 
are built, by which rents would be reduced, 
the cost of making iron would be stili less, 
and the ability of the home manufacturer to 
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compete with the foreign manufacturer placed 
beyond all doubt. 

I'he same thing is true of all other kinds of 
manufactures. They are sufficiently protected 
by distance from competing markets, by bur- 
dens imposed upon importers in the way of 
freights, insurance, interest, and delays in 
reaching our markets. 


TOO MUCH PROTECTION. 


If manufacturers have any real cause of 
complaint it is not that they are not protected 
enough, but that somebody else is protected 
too much. The relief which they ought to 
seek should not be a higher tanff on their 
manufactures, but an aboluion of all burdens 
imposed by the tariff upon the machinery and 
material which they use and upon those arti- 
cles whose increased cost caused by the tariff 
compels labor to demand increased wages. It 
is estimated that in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts the operatives expend one half of their 
out-goes upon food, one eighth upon rent, one 
eighth upon clothing, and one eighth upon 
light and fuel. It caunot. be disputed that a 
tariff which increases the cost of either food, 
rent, clothing, light, or fuel must inerease the 
cost of labor necessary in the manufacture of 
articles from the raw material. 

it is also true that a tariff which increases 
the cost of material and machinery to be used 
by the manufacturer compels him to reimburse 
himself for that increased cost by increasing 
the price of the manufactured article when 
it enters the market. When he pays an 
increased price for labor, material, and 
machinery caused by the tariff, he is protecting 
other people, and hence demands a tariff which 
will foree the consumer to not only make up 
bis outlays in protecting other people, but con- 
tribute to his protection and profits also. 


RAILROAD IRON. 


The laborers who mine the ore and coal 
necessary for making pig iron, and those other- 
wise engaged in that business, are forced by 
the tariff to pay protective prices for food, rent, 
clothing, and other articles of necessity and 
comfort for themselves and families, and the 
iron-master pays protective prices for coal, 
machinery, and transportation. To repay him 
for this increased expenditure in his business 
caused by the tariff, and to put some additional 
profit into his pocket, the manufacturer of rail 
road iron is compelled by your tariff to pay him 
a bonus of seven dollars per ton of pig iron, 
which is called the iron-masters’ ‘‘protection.’’ 
When the manufacturer of railroad iron sends 
it to market, we find him asking the purchaser 
a bonus of fourteen dollars per ton, which he 
calls his protection. Why? He will tell you 
because he was compelled to pay for pig iron 
seven dollars per ton more than it would have 
cost him without the tariff; that the tariff also 
required him to pay protective prices for 
labor, machinery, coal, and other things neces- 
sary in his business. To repay him for this in 
creased expense of running his business, to 
compensate him for protecting other people. 
and to protect him also, he demands a bonus 
of seventy cents upon every hundred pounds 
of railroad iron; and your law compels the 
purchaser to pay it. The purchaser collects 
this bonus which he has paid from the farmer, 
who sbips his grain and stock over his road, 
and from others who travel and ship over 
this protected railroad iron, Now, sir, if 
we should relieve the manufacturer of rail- 
road iron of that increase of cost of labor, 
muterial, machinery, and transportation which 
the tariff compeis him to pay, he could do 
without the bonus of fourteen dollars per ton 
which he receives, and make a fair profit in 
his business. He might not grow rich so sud- 
denly as he does now, but he would get all 
that he ought justly to receive. By ae 
the cost of railroad iron consumption of it 
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would increase ; a corresponding increas 

labor forits manufacture and use would f, he 
transportation from the farm to the market 
would be cheapened and made more ¢ . 
venient by increased lines of road and a ae 
tion of capital to be invested. - 


IRON AND STEEL. 


When we apply this line of argument to 
all the forms which iron assumes in all ¢) 
processes of its manufacture, from the hain 
spring of a watch to an ocean steamer. 
can begin to comprehend the blessings ij 
would follow a removal of the tari 
iron and steel. The demand for iro; 
creasing at an astonishing rate. ‘I'he forms 
of its manufacture and its newly-discoyere 
uses by the inventive genius of man are my). 
tiplying daily. It has become an article of 
such prime necessity that it has been said 
that the advancement of a people in ciyi. 
ization is marked and measured by their jp. 
creased use of the manufactures of joy 
And yet we are the only people who discoyr. 
age its use by the burdens of a tariff. The 
influences of a growing civilization in Japan, 
China, and other countries, as well as its my|. 
tiplying uses among the most civilized, have so 
increased the demand for iron that a ton of 
pig iron worth $13 35 in London March 16, 
1870, was worth $25 72 on the 16th day of las, 
March, and our furnaces are not ab‘e to supply 
our home demand. With all our natural advay- 
tages over all other countries in its manufacture, 
we ought to be the greatest iron-producing peo- 
ple ofthe world. On the contrary, our exports 
of pig iron last year only amounted in valueto 
$3,481, while that imported was valued at 
$6,889,016. We subsidize lines of steamers 
and build railroads across the continent in our 
struggle for the trade of Asia and other coun- 
tries of the East, but it does not come to us; 
it passes by our door and seeks more distant 
countries, where the manufacture of iron and 
other needed articles is unburdened and un- 
hindered by a tariff, and where it is invited to 
come by a more free admission into their 
ports. We prefer to increase prices by the 
tariff, so that they who need what we manu- 
facture cannot afford to buy of us, and exclude 
from our ports what they would bring to 
exchange for our products and manufactures 
by imposing heavy duties. 

WOOLEN AND COTTON GOODS. 

If you would enable the manufacturer of 
woolen goods to sell them as cheap as those 
admitted free of duty, repeal the tariff which 
increases the cost of the dyes, drugs, and other 
materials, of coal, machinery, buildings, reat, 
interest, transportation, the labor he uses, and 
of all that he and his family requice for their 
necessities and comforts. © in of all these 
burdens which your tariff, ses, and he will 
sustain himself against foreign competition. 
The same is true of the manufacture of cotton 
goods, boots and shoes, hats, and all other 
articles named in your tariff. By a repeal of 
the tarif these ‘infant industries, ” instead 
of crying for ‘protection,’ would find that 
they can stand alone, and the skill, industry, 
and courage of American workmen would uot 
only enable them to defy competition at home, 
but to send surplus manufactures abroad to 
seek the competing markets of the world. 

LUMBER. at 

While upon this point, let me ask, is a 
strange that just across Lake Huron, in Cane : 
in forests of pine no better than those of Micb- 
igan and Wisconsin, lumber can be manu 
factured for lees money than on this side 0! 
the lake? Their lumbermen live in as go" 
houses and as well as ours do. The ta" 
makes the difference. Our lumbermen must 
be protected against the Canadian, and my 
people, when + ves build houses, barns, S 
; i 
fences, furnish that protection by pay'™s 
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increased price for lumber. If the good Being 
4 not caused the tall lumber to grow on our 
oe of the lakes we could get cheap lumber, 
oe jaw of Congress turns His intended bless- 
‘gs 10 & Curse. 

when { was before the Committee of 
Ways and Means some weeks ago with the 
friends of Chicago, asking the same relief 
‘ven Portland, and heard the lumber lobby 
cf Wisconsin and Michigan protest against it, 
something in me said that free trade should be 
the law of men and nations, because it is the 
jaw of God. 

SHIP-BUILDING. 

\r, Chairman, the evils growing out of the 
tariff are probably best demonstrated by its 
effects upon our shipping interests. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury 1n his last report says: 

“Returns for the fiseal year 1870-71 show that the 
ocean commerce of the United States is passing 
rapidly into the hands of foreign merchants and 
ship-builders. In the year 1860 nearly seventy-one 
per cent. of the foreign commerce of this country 
was in American ships; in 1864 it had fallen to 
forty-six per cent.; in 1868 to forty-four per cent. ; 
and in 1871 it is reported at less than thirty-eight 
per cent.” 

Thus it seems that the confederate cruisers 
were not the cause of the present complaint 
of ship-builders or of our present decline in 
American shipping, for the last of those cruis- 
ers was captured over six years ago, and the 
Secretary says that our shipping has been on 
a steady retreat from the ocean ever since that 
time, If those cruisers were the cause of this 
decline, then, as soon as they were captured, 
ship-building would have revived so as to 
replace and rebuild what had been lost. 

Official reports show that in 1860 our ton- 
nage was 5,353,868 tons, being one half of 
that of all other nations. On the Ist of July, 
1865, it was registered at 5.096,781 tons, and 
onthe Ist of July, 1870, at 4.240,507 tons, in- 
stead of 7,227,721 tons, which it ought to have 
been had our shipping increased during the 
ten years following the year 1860 as it did 
during the ten years preceding thattime. Thus 
itis shown that during the four years of war, 
ending July 1, 1865, our tonnage decreased 
443,032 tons, and during the five years of 
peace, ending July 1, 1870, it decreased 
850,274 tons. The causes of this decline are 
these: weare notallowed to buy a cheap ship 
abroad and we cannot build a cheap ship at 
home. Our navigation laws will not allow our 
people to buy or build a ship on the Clyde or 
elsewhere abroad and bring it here and regis- 
ter and sail it as an American vessel. For- 
eigners who desire to carry on trade between 
our ports and those of other countries may 
buy their vessels where they can get them the 
cheapest, but Americans cannot. Ships 
that carry our flag must be built here and of 
American material. They must pay tribute to 
our iron-mongers and manufacturers by using 
material taxed by the tariff. A ship built on 
the Clyde costs thirty-three per cent., or one 
third, less than if built in our yards. In the 
prosperous days of American ship-building, 
in the year 1860, we had a low tariff, which 
did not so much affect wooden ships, which 
were the vessels of that day. Now iron ships 
are found to be best, and the tariff on mate- 
rial used in their structure is more than double 
what it was in 1860. As the result of your 
mistaken legislation our people cannot build 
and sail ships in competition with foreign- 
built ships. 

To relieve our shipping interestof the bur- 
dens which now oppress it it is proposed to 
admit ships and materials for ship building 
free of duty. That would be a very proper 
remedy so far as it goes, but it would not go 

enough. In addition to admitting sbips 
and material for building them free of duty 
you must remove the tariff from ship stores, 
from machinery used in their construction 
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and repair, from food, fuel, clothing, rent, 
and other necessaries and comforts of those 
who are engaged in ship-building. When 
you do that, the same energy and skill which 
once made us the first on the list of mari- 
time nations will again make us first of all 
in commercial importance, whiten all seas 
with our sails, and restore our flag to the 


| ocean from which it has been driven by the 


cross of St. George and your laws. 
INTERNAL COMMERCE. 

But, Mr. Chairman, if our trans-ocean com- 
merce s0 excites our attention, how much 
more should we be interested in relieving our 
internal commerce by land, lake, and river. 
The Secretary of the Treasury tells us that our 
internal commerce is estimated at fifteen times 
as great as ourexternal commerce. The mer- 
chant at New York can send his goods to or 
from Liverpool -by a foreign vessel, if it will 
carry them cheaper than an American ship, 


will do it; but when the farmer sends his pro- | 


ducts to the sea-board, or where goods from 
abroad are sent from the sea-board to the 


along the lines of interior trade, wagons, 


| interior, and where goods are transported | 


drays, cars, railroads, and boats must be | 


used which are built of material enhanced in 
price by the tariff. This enhanced price of 
material adds to the freights in proportion to 
the increase of capital thus required. It is 
therefore more important to provide cheap 
transportation throughout the interior of the 


| country and between the interior and the sea 


board than it isto provide cheap ships to carry 
on our ocean trade. The less the cost of trans- 


| portation of wheat, corn, stock, &ec., from the 
where | 
it is sold the nearer it brings the producer to 


field of the farmer to the market 


his market, the more of the price which he | 


gets will remain in his own pocket, the more 
his lands and its products are worth. 
No reason can be given for admitting mate- 


rials for ships free of duty, which will not | 


apply to the free admission of materials for 
wagons, drays, harness, cars, boats, railroads, 


and other agents employed in carrying on our | 


internal commerce. You can never make the 
farmer understand why he ought not to have 
a cheap wagon, as well as the ship-owner a 
cheap sbip. 

As to the question of bounties and subsidies 
to ship-builders, I will say nothing; I leave 
that to the lobby where it belongs. 

WAGES. 

We are told that wages will be reduced by 

free trade, to the injury of the laboring man. 


| Well, if a dollar will buy more of what we 


need under free trade than a dollar and a 


| half under a system of protection and enhanced 
prices, what harm will it do the laboring man? 
| T 


he question with him is not how much he 


| is to get for his work, but how much can he 


buy with what he gets. All investigations 


| show that the increase of the cost of living 
under high tariffs is greater than the increase 
of wages. 


If a tariff protects labor, why is it not pro- 


| tected now under this the highest tariff we | 


have ever had? When was there more dissat 


isfaction among the operatives in our manu- | 
facturing districts than there is at this time? | 


When did you ever hear of so many strikes? 
Why, sir, they have in some instances been so 
driven to desperation that the military had to 
be called out to preserve order. ‘They are 


| everywhere associating themselves together in | 


labor unions, taking counsel of each other as | 


to what they shail do. They know they are 
oppressed and cheated out of their just dues. 
They see themselves growing poorer and their 
Every day they 
realize more and more that their children are 
born to be paupers. I have before me the 
report of an official investigation into their 


| 
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condition in the manufactaring towns of Mas 
sachusetts, to which I refer beenuse it is the 
only report of the kind in this country. It 
shows a state of increasing p ‘uperism that is 
horrible beyond description. [tts painful to 
read the story of their desperate struggle for 
the bare necessaries of life. lhe commis 
sioners say they are afraid to give ‘he names of 
the unfortunate victims lest they wil be dis- 
charged for testifying to their misery and 
wretchedness. ‘They huddle tovcther in their 
small, unfurnished, squalid rooms, and pour 
out their mutual griets into each other's eurs 
in whispers lest their oppressors hear them 
And yet, all the while, we are listening to lee- 
tures from these manufacturers and their rep- 
resentatives on the protection of labor. 
DEMAND OF LABOR. 

If we must protect these operitives from 
poverty and starvation, let us pay the money 
to them directly out of the Treasury instead 
of taking it out of the pockets of the western 
farmer and then passing it to te operative 
through the pocket of the mavuficturer. As 
a mode of distributing a charity the tariff is 
altogether too circuitous in its Operations, A 
dollar sent in that way takes too uncertain a 
route; it is too apt to stop in tle pochet «f 
the manufacturer. The truth is ihe tariff, by 
increasing the cost of food, clothing, tuet, 
lights, and rent impoverishes the operative 
and benefits only the manufacturer. Lie only 
protection that labor wants is justice sud fui: 
dealing all around. It Wants the shackis 
removed from its hands and the burdens you 
have imposed lifted from its shoulders. It 
wants you to cease to tax muscle and give to 
the industrious poor the untaxed right to earn 
the necessaries of life. If you will du thar, 
there will cease to be conflicts between capita: 
and labor. ‘There will be peace and harmony 
between them, as there should be. They will 
become mutual helps to each other. But cap 
ital, in multiplied forms of monopoly, by your 
aid is pushing labor to the wall. [: cannot 
defend itself against capital thus assisted ly 
your laws. The laboring people can repress 
the aggressions of capital only by the ballot 
They may drive from power those who bave 
conspired against them. ‘That they are pre 
paring todo. I hope they wiil succeed. 

TARIFFS MADE BY NO RULE. 
Mr. Chairman, another objection to the 





| tariff, viewing it as a tax, is the impossibility 


to fix a standard at which its burdens will rest 
with just and regular weight upon the imter- 
ests which it affects. 

Changes in the price of raw material and 
of labor, in improvements in machinery, newly, 
discovered processes of manufacture, and iu 
the supply and demand, are every day mahing 
changes in the tariff apparently necessary iu 
order to harmonize the various interests in 
volved. Congress, therefore, at each session, 
is moved to change some feature of the tarifl, 
to relieve some interest which it oppresses. 
Prices are thereby unsettled, and the mer 
chant to protect himself adds to the price vi 
the article a certain per cent. as an insuranc: 
against loss by reason of possible changes in 
values which follow changes in the tarilf. A 
tax upon property is regulated by its value. 
If its value changes, the tax changes with it 
It has its own law, and is not regulated by 
Congress. No man can state the rule by 
which the per cent. of tariff is levied upon 
each of the thousands of articles embraced in 
it. If a uniform tariff of a certain per cent, 
was levied upon all imports it would be 
founded upon a definite rule, whether a good 
or bad one | will not stop to discuss. No 
reasun can be given why some woolens shouid 
be taxed ten per cent., others BeVeLly pel 
cent., others over two hundred per cen!. ; and 
so of cotton goods, the manufactures of iron, 
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and other articles. Nor can any reason be 
given why the per cent, of tax imposed upon 
cotton goods should be different from that 
placed upon woolens and iron, except that 
the manutacturers want it that way. 

Countless essays, editorials, and books have 
been written upon the tariff. Debates, pro- 
tracted and able, in nearly every Congress 
since the foundation of the Government have 
not exhausted the Political cam- 
paigus have been fought over it. The Com- 
mittee of Ways und Means in all Congresses 
have studied it, and thought of little else. 
From the stump and by the press we are 
reminded of it every day. The public mind 
is confused with the discussion, and we are 
no nearer its solution than we were at the first. 
The gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Kerr, ] 
after all the study he has given the tariff, said 
in his very able speech the other day: 


ubject. 


“Indeed it may be confessed that buman life is 
too short and human knowledge too limited to per- 
mit any ove to tully master this great subject in all 
its detuils and relations.’’ 

Then let us abolish the tariff, and levy a tax 
upon property which every man, woman, and 
child can understand. Let us withdraw from 
Congress » subject that occupies so much of 
ita time, that it may devote itself to other 
matters of public concern. The mode of col- 
lecting the revenne should be simplified and 
settled, leaving as the only questions, how 
much revenue is needed, and is it honestly and 
economically expended? 

COST OF COLLECTING REVENUE. 

Now, sir, let us see what the system of direct 
taxation would save in the costof collecting the 
revenue. The Secretary of the Treasury in bis 
reports to this House says that the cost of 
collecting the internal revenue for the year 
ending December 31, 1871, was $5.835,128 33, 
and that the number of persons employed in 
its collection was 4,395; that the cost of col- 
lecting duties levied by the tariff during the 
last fiscal year was $9,012,199 74, and that 
the number of persons employed in the col- 
lection of such duties was 4,409; the total 
cost of! such collections so far asis reported by 
the Secretary being $14,874,327 07, and the 
number of persons so reported to have been 
employed being 8,804. But this is not the 
entire cost of collection nor the whole number 
of persons employed. The Secretary in his 
report touching the collection of the internal 
revenue says that he does not include in his 
statement the amount paid inspectors of to- 
bacco, gaugers of spirits, and store-keepers of 


Free Trade—Mr. McNeely. 


j 


distilleries, which officers, although appointed | 


by the Government, are paid by owners and 


producers of tobacco and whisky and by the | 


distillers. Ue also says it does not include 
certain ‘‘informers’ shares,’’ which are ‘‘ dis- 
tributed to internal revenue employés as in 
formers by the courts,’’ and which amount he 


We must also add to his statement the expense 
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at $18,000,000, and the number of persons in 
their collection at twelve thousand. By abol- 
ishing the present system of collecting rev- 
enue we would not only save these millions of 
money, but we would dismiss touseful employ- 
ments this army of tax-eaters, and compel 
them to contribute by their labor to the 
national wealth. 

To collect the Federal taxes, if levied upon 
property, not a single officer would be added 
to those now employed in the collection of 
taxes by the States, Territories, and this Dis- 
trict, and instead of the thousands of officers, 
clerks, and agents now employed by the Gov- 


| 
1] 
| 


ernment in the revenue service, a single book- | 


keeper, to keep the tax account of the Gov- 
ernment with the several States, Territories, 
and this District, showing what each was 
required by Congress to pay, and the time and 
amount of such payments, would be sufficient. 
The only additional expense would be the 
| commissiOns of collectors on the increased 
tax. Can any plan be more simple and cheap, 
| or better protected from frauds? 
| REVENUE NEEDED. 
| But, Mr. Chairman, how would adirect tax, 
| if levied as | propose, affect States and indi- 
| viduals in order to raise a sufficient revenue to 
support the Government, pay pensions, inter- 
est upon the public debt, and provide a sink- 
| ing fund for its extinguishment? To ascertain 
| how much revenue ought to be raised, let us 
| take the expenditures during the last year of 
(| Mr. Buchanan’s administration as a basis: , 








| Total expenditures for 1860................... 6. $58,955,829 
| Add for increase of population, 22 per 
ONE LE GLAS 12,970,282 
For depreciation of currency......... 7,196,111 
For increase Of pemsions............cce.0. esse 30,000,000 
Interest on the public debc..................... 104,951,341 
Sinking fund on principal of the debt... 18,758,480 
232,832,043 
| Deductcostof collection.................... 14,847,327 
Total revenue to be raised..................... $217,984,716 














This estimate is too liberal, but I use it forthe 
argument. The increase in regular expenses 
| ought not to increase in the same ratio with that 

of population. The President, Cabinet, Su- 

preme Court, Army and Navy, and much of the 

Federal machinery which we had in 1860, would 

be sufficient to run the Government now with 

the same expense. It will also be observed that 

I have deducted the lowest estimated cost of 
| collecting the revenue which a direct tax would 
save. In my judgment, the entire expenses 
ought to be less than $200,000,000. 

Now, sir, the real and personal property of 
the whole people is stated by the Census 





Bureau to be valued at $30,068,518,507. With- | 


out stopping to criticise the manner in which 
this valuation was estimated, it may be said 


|| to be approximately correct. A tax of three 
|| fourths of one per cent. upon this property 
‘|| would raise $225,513,788 81, being several 
says ‘bis Department has no means of stating.’’ | 


of the office of Commissioner of Customs, which | 


he has omitted, but which he in a former report 
estimated at $40,760. Besides all this, to keep 
the accounts of the Government with this vast 
army of officers, to examine and pass upon 
their statements of receipts and payments and 
their other official acts, requires brigades of 
that great army of bureau officers and clerks 
now quartered in the Treasury Department, 
and whose number and amount of pay no man 
can tell, Let us not forget how much the 
expense of the Federal courts, with their de- 
fendants, witnesses, and jurors, was increased 
because of the 6,977 indictments and other 
proceedings and suits which were commenced 


millious more than would be required for rev- 


| enue to pay all expense and commissions for 


collecting it. In my judgment two thirds of 


‘| one per cent. would raise a sufficient amount. 


| pay $15,912,609 35. 


'| internal 


by the Government during the past year for | 


violations of the internal revenue laws alone. 
We may safely estimate the entire cost of 


collecting the customs and internal revenue || as their protection, being the increased cost || ble to be industrious. 


QUOTA OF ILLINOIS. 

The State of Illinois, with her property val- 
ued at $2,121,680,579, would be required to 
On a tax of two thirds 

of one per cent. she would pay $13,859,643. 
| She paid last year, as I have shown, of the 
revenue collected, $15,119,609, ex- 
_clusive of her share paid for stamps, pass- 

ports, on salaries, aud in fines which no 
| official reports show; and upon the basis of 
population her people paid of the tariffs col- 
lected $18,751,360, making $28,870,969 which 
_went into the Treasury as taxes. To this 
must be added in order to get the entire 
tax the share of the people of that State of 
the whole amount paid to the manufacturers 


instead of increase in value of real 
many of the southern States, and the 


| as in that year it was more than d 
| it was in 1850. 








| ernment, pay pensions, interest on the 





of articles purchased, which is 
But as property increases in this country 
per cent. of tax would decrease. [p 1854 re 
whole property of the people was valued ” 
$7,135,780,228, in 1860 at $16,159.616.9p8 
and in 1870, as I have stated, over S30 we, 
000,000. Had it not been for the Jo... 


decrease 


$47,704,999 


€S8tale ip 


] 
1OS8eg 


caused by the war, the value of property jy, 1879 
would have been double what it was ‘in 1860, 


vuble phar 
It is fair to say that ip 1890 
eight years from this time, the property of), 
whole country will amount to $55,000,009 000, 
A tax of one third of one per cent upon that 
property will raise enough to support the Gov. 
public 
debt, and largely decrease the principal of 
the debt ; for it must be remembered that pen: 
sions will decrease each year, as by death ond 
other causes pensioners drop from the rolls: 
and as the principal of the public debt is paid 
off the interest upon what remains will con- 
stantly decrease. 
PROPERTY HOLDERS, 

Now, with these figures every man who owns 
property can tell how a direct tax will affect 
him. Let him then calculate the costs of the 
tariff alone, with its tax averaging in coin 
seventy per cent. upon woolens, sixty per 
cent. on cotton goods, sixty per cent. upon iron 
one hundred and eighty per cent. upon salt, and 
so on through the list of articles which he and 
those who labor for him purebase, and he will 
find that he would save meney by a direct tax, 
Owners of bonds, and railroad companies own 
ing land grants equal to States in number of 
acres, might find objection to taxing their 


| bonds and lands, but if they find it too bur 


densome the bondholder can exchange bis 


| bonds for more active property, and the rail: 


road company can sell their lands at a reason- 


| able price to actual settlers who can afford to 


pay the tax. Sothere may be other excep 
tional cases where large owners of property 


| . ° 
| may be required to pay more under a direct \ax 
| than under the present system, but I know of 


no one who can better afford to pay taxes than 
he who has property to pay it with. 
THE POOR. 

But the greatest benefit will flow to those who 
have noue or but little property. It will lift 
from them the burden which now hinders them 
in making a living for themselves and families, 
preventsthem from edacating their children aud 
irom acquiring property. 1n the amelioration 
of the condition of those now penniless all are 
interested. If the poor man can earn a com 


| fortable living, and acquire a home for himeel! 
_ and family, educate bis children, and so shorteu 
| the hours of labor as to give himsell time ‘or 


his own mental and moral improvement, social 

and political benefits wiil be conferred upon 

his more fortunate neighbors, while the prope 

rty which he is enabled to acquire will help t 

bear the common burden of the general tax. 
LABOR. 

Labor must be left as free as possible, and 
its tools and implements must be as cheap 4 
possible, ‘‘for it is labor that puts the differ 
ence of value on everything.’’ As John Locke 
said, nearly two hundred years ago: 


‘ Whatever bread is worth more than acorns, wine 
than water, and cloth or silk than leaves, #kins, 0! 


| moss, that is wholly owing to labor and industry. 


Again: 


“It is labor, then, that puts the greatest part of 
value upon land, without which it would scarcely 


be worth anything.”’ 


| 


Under our present system we begin to (ax * 
man when he begins to make property, aud 
quit after he bas made it. We encourage 


idleness by making it as expensive a8 0S" 


If a man would dos 
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lected from the people every year. ‘l'axes 
a should be so levied and collected that every 
differ man would know exactly what he pays, under- 


That is the opinion of my people to-day. || two classes of loss; that is, the losses caused 
Temporarily interested in thecorrectionofother || by the delays of the Government. On all this 


an 
Locke : se abuses, and in the attempt to preserve the very | the act speaks for itself. If we OED, 50 look to 
F stand the machinery by which it is assessed life of the Government, they may not insist |, its plain words, it is simply impossible to main 
and collected, and know the amount and for upon absolute free trade in the coming cam- || tain any such position. In express terms the 
‘ns, oF What purpose it is expended. paign, but they intend to agitate and press it | act requires the Seerctary of the = aed oe 
stry.” IT BREEDS FRAUDS. until trade is as free as the winds that bring it to || ascertain the additional ty er Y 6 
The present system is so complex that even || our ports. I have no hope of favorable action || contractor —— _— or wy : a os 
art of politicians and others who have studied it || by this Congress. The day may be distant || of causes. read irom the ac y 
arcely cabnot understand it in all its details, and the || when this great reform will be effected, but a || hands. ; 

Lumber of officers engaged in collecting, hand- |} plundered and outraged people will finally One class is— pees 4 - 
tax 4 ling, and paying out the revenues are so num- || accomplishit. I have said what I have because, || “Changes o7 elopatiqns in the plage and specifica- 
» and frous that millions are stolen or squandered || in thelanguage of Richard Cobden, **| believe | “0S Teduired by the) _ 
urage without our knowledge. The commissioners || that the man or body of men who should be The other class is— . 
gre on the reform of the civil service, all of them || able to abolish customs or excise duties in this | ‘Delays in the prosecution of work occasioned by 

04 


ends of this Adwinistration,. say in their 


or any other country would be the greatest || the Government.” 
report, which the President sent to us with a 


benefactor of that country,’’ The only limitation is that each class of 


_ aon eae . . 

Ess, 42p ConG....2D SEss. Naval Appropriations—Mr. Casserly. SENATE, 

—. << 3 = = =oeabesemaat —=== 

04,299 day's work we tax him on a spade or an ax | message approving of it, that ‘it is calculated | Naval Appropriations. 

\try the ot than we tax the man for whom he works by those who made a careful study of all the | ~— 

850 the ee his field or his bank account. If he || facts that one fourth of the revenues of the | SPEECH OF HON. E. CASSERLY. 

lued a open, fence and cultivate a piece of land, we United States are annually lost in the collec- he neh coke 

16,068 vie prevent him by taxing the instruments || tion.’ Official thieves and defaulters are | ‘ u ya A, ! 

30.000. ah implements with which he begins the || being discovered every day. Their number | [vy THE SENATE oF THE Unrrep Srares, 

CCreage . rk, if he would build a house, we increase ] has so increased that they push each other May 1, 1872. 

State jp the dout of tools and materials by an onerous || into sight _in their scramble for plunder. The & at er ho bill 

losses “ -ypon them in order to place it out of his hose having the Administration in charge id . Banete, besten hn er oom innenen me ae 

in 1879 ora 1 begin his work; but if he overcomes || find it impossible to conceal them. Their || ae ees cn ee clat antes een tae hw 

0 1860, \ «nodiments thus placed in his way and || heads, legs, and arms stick out at the Gov- i) Sew ghee eked ‘ — ’ 

the Imp : . . ; a or other purpose 
le what jg bis house, we quit taxing him, pro- || ernment windows. Every Department smells | fg gute sad aes 
. bails 358 ild I itl i 1 tl acti f frauds | Mr. CASSERLY said : 

O 1889, yided he will not attempt to bui _ another or || with corruption, and the practice 0 frau 8 || gp ene pie a RYT BT 

¥ Of the do something else. When he begins to work || upon the Government has become a science. || : ; ti a ™ ane pm BO + ane Lae 

00,000 we begin to tax him, and the harder he works || Investigations spring up on all sides, reveal- \| ~ ne ee . f _ te a f PAs el 6 

On that the heavier we tax him. Jf our object was to || ing fresh villainies, and, like the ** stop thief” || oo a a ‘h ie aon oe ne 

1¢ Goy jiscourage labor and industry, we could not and the ‘ hue and cry’’ that follows the track | ave ws n sO muc new ore se uae ar 

public more eflectually do it than by means of a of the escaping criminal, the cry for civil ser- | ence fo, a ae " me nf &08.000 to 

pal of tariff. We should wait until labor becomes || vice reform goes up from the whole land. S. aloe “kt Co — ow — i“ a if ba a 

al pen: sroperty before we tax it. PATRONAGE: ecor ¢ JO. DY the 4 ecrela y ( the Ni vy: 

ath and proper") . : | I will not be able to confine myselt within five 
> tole IBQIBEGE FA5EH, 5" Mr, Chairman, the number of Federal offi- || minutes, yet I shall endeavor to make what | 
is paid But we are told that the tariff is an indirect || cers and the patronage of the I resident, daily || have to say as brief as possible. 

ll con. tax, easily collected and litile felt by the peo- || increasing, ought to be reduced. The officers | _ The history of the law sheds light on it. It 
ple; that by it we can take a dollar out of a and agents, informers and spies, now engaged || shows the facts with which Congress had to 
man’s pocket without his knowing hs yes, sir, || in the collection of customs and excises, exer: || deal. In 1867 there was a body of contract- 

0 owns and we spend it without his knowing it. No cise an evil influence upon the country. _ They || ors pressing claims betore Congress for extra 
| affect party ought to exist which is afraid to let the are in danger of removal if they criticise the || compensation by reasou of extra expenditures 
of the people know what it collects for revenue. A |! policy of the Administration, and if they do || on their part in building certain of the great 
ag few days after | offered my proposed consti- || not defend its bad practices they are afraid to || fleet of monitors and other war ships during the 
ty per tutional amendment, I was told by an advo- || denounce them as independent citizens. The || early days of the civil war. There were equities 
on ires cate of the tariff that if all revenue was col- | tenure of their office depends upon the breath || in their claims on two grounds. One ground 
!t, am lected by a direct tax the people would com- || cf the President. Their conduct is watched || was that the building of iron-clads, eereey 
he and plain. My reply was, "2 es, sir, they would || and reported, and a sign or word of disloyalty | those known as monitors, being iron clads of 
he will complain ; and if you did not stop spending || to their master is followed by removal from | @ very novel and peculiar construction, was a 
Ci tax so much of their money they would turn you office. Upon them devolves the duty of man- | new and difficult experiment, Hence it was 
sown. out of office and pul in some one who would ufacturing public opinion, packing conventions, | almost im possible, during the process of cou- 
ber of economize ; that if your successor would do | and improperly influencing a free expression || Struction, to avoid alterations, often quite 
r their no better than you do the people would im- || of the people at the ballot-box. A bad man || extensive, of the original plans and specifica- 
‘tee mediately see it, because they could feel it, || makes them his party agents and henchmen, || tions. Besides that, the Goverument, strug- 
ge his and they would elect some one else the next || and maintains himself in power through the | gling with a mountain of difficulties in a gigan- 
email time, until they taught politicians and parties |) forms of caucuses and conventions as does || tic civil war, could not escape great delays in 
eason- that if they expected to remain in power they || an emperor by his army. Not only do the || the prosecution of the work. From both 
oes must practice economy and honesty. Sir, || minions of power prostitute their offices to these causes, alterations, and delays by the 
excep ihe tariff not only enables the manufacturer |! the base services of their master, but bad men, | Government, large extra expeuses feil upon 
operty to secretly and by stealth take out of the || hungry for the loaves and fishes of office and | the contractors without auy special fault of 
ast lax pockets of the people millions of money, but || its ** opportunities, would attempt to pull || theirs. 

iat it $0 couceals its mode of collection that men |} down a just and _capable administration in Upon those two grounds the contractors 

8 than charge their burdens upon other causes. || order to feed and fatten upon corruptions they || had equities which Congress was willing to 

Money thus collected encourages reckless and || wouldinaugurate. The fierce struggle between | recoguize, and it passed an act for their relief. 
ofligate expenditures. If the farmer when || those who would stay in and those who would | That was the act of March 2, 1867, now before 

. buys four yards of Whitney cloth for a | get in power for the wicked purpose of plun- || me. It had a special proviso for the benefit 

se who coat should be told that that cloth would have |; dering the people should be abated by abol- |} of a single contractor, Mr. Webb, the builder 
all lift cost only $6 40 in New York, but that a tax | ishing all the offices created by the present || of the Dunderberg. Of this proviso I shall 
$ them of $5 20 was assessed on it by the tariff system of collecting revenue. | speak presently. {he body of the act related 
ae partly for the support of the Government, but Mr. Chairman, | have given some of the || to the other contractors. As to them it pro- 
enand principally for the protection of the manufac- || many reasons which exist for free trade and || yided a system of relief for their losses from 

a turer, do you not suppose he would complain? || direct taxation. They are not new with the || either or both of the two causes | have men- 

all are Suppose you should lay each year upon the people whom I represent. More than twenty || tioned—changes made in the plans, and delays 

eee people, according to the articles they buy, years ago one of the ablest and most distin- || caused, by the Government. here were lim- 

a 9921,833,750 as a tax, of which only $206,- guished men who ever sat in Congress, one of || jtations, not important now to be considered. 

ce 210,408 was to go to the Goverament for rev- || my predecessors, Hon. Thomas L. Harris, || It also directed the Secretary of the Navy 

oo enue, while $714,583,242 went into the pockets || in a speech against high tariffs, declared from || to inguire and report. The reiief and inquiry 

eee of the manufacturers, how long do you sup- || his place here : || provided by the act embraced all the contract- 

won se your tariff would stand? Who would “T believe that the interest of our whole people || ors under contracts made between May 1, 

rope: = the hardihood to support it? Horace |} would be promoted by having trade as free among || 186], and January 1, 1864. 

ao Greeley himself would be ashamed of the tariff ey pations of eee tee eee the States || “jt has been contended, that the act, by its 

cas swindles which he has helped to fasten upon Sotunmennniee commerce tend inevitably to the |, terms, confined the claims of the contractors 
us. And yet these vast sums are being col- || injury of the people imposing them.” '| and the inquiry by the Secretary to one of the 

- ant 


















causes must be a class ‘‘not provided by the 
original contract.’ The law covers both 
classes of cuases explicitly. It provides an 
allowance f the additional losses incurred 
by :he contractor under either or both; and 
direcis an inquiry and report by the Secretary 
of the Navy accordingly. No earthly reason 


has been gwen, and none can be given, why | 
the contractors should be relieved from loss | 


by the delays of the Government, and not from 
loss by the alterations made by the Govern- 
ment. 

ihese are the controlling provisions of the 
bill, and the rest of the body of the bill is in 
necord with ther. The Secretary of the Navy 
is directed to inquire and report to Congress 
a stulement in a tabulated form of each case, 
‘which,’ in the words of the act, ‘shall 
con ain the name of the contractor, a descrip- 


‘ 
tion of the work, the contract price, the whole 


mcreased coat 


pr we, 


of the work over the contract 


caused by the deiay and action of the Govern- 
ment ws aforesaid.’’ ‘* The delay and action ”’ 
are words which sum up in the shortest form 
the previous provisions of the bill. ‘* Delay”’ 
mesons ‘*d:lays in the prosecution of the work 
occasioned by the Government.’’  ** Action’’ 
means the other action of the 
which caused loss to the contractor ; that is 
tu say, as defined in the previous controlling 
words of the act * changes or alterations in 
the plans and specifications required by the 
Government.’ 

those were the two classes of losses con- 


templated by tue act, and with which Con- 


gr: 8s meant to deal and did deal; and into 
which the Secrctury had to inquire and report. 

Much has veen said as to what the members 
of the boor! @ mstituted by the Secretary to 


act for him have stated, under oath and 
olherwise as to how they understood the law 
of Conyre ~ his is all very idle, 
ator from New York, [Mr. Conxiine, ] who 
is far too good lawyer to lay the stress which 
bas been laid upon these statements, whether 
under oath or without oath, puts the stress 
of his argument upon the proviso to the act. 
What is the proviso? It is in these precise 
words: 

* Provided, That the Secretary of the Navy under 
this resolution shall investigate the claim of W. H. 


Webb tor eoosiracting the steamer Dunderberg, 
appiying the provisions of this resolution in such 
javestigation, exeept tbat proper consideration shall 


be given tothe wereased cost incurred by said Webb 
by reason of any alteration in the plans and specific- 
ations ior Danderverg made during the pro- 
gress of the work, whether such alterations were 
provided for iu (ue original contract or not, when 
paywent for ue sauie was not embraced in the con- 
tract price, 


As | understood the Senator from New York | 


he contended that this proviso, if it did not 


himit the preceding part of the act, gave it a | 


¢ nstruction we are bound to follow. IT agree 
to this ifthe proviso deals with the same facts 
substantially as those dealt with by the preced- 
lig purtot the bill In that case any change 
in she language of the proviso would either by 
negation or by afi mation furnish a binding 
conustruc.ion tor th: preceding part of the act. 
But the case is exactly otherwise. The pro- 
viso enables Webb to set up a claim of a pecu- 
livr class for himself. It gives him a special 
advantage. Evidently he did not want to come 
in with the other contractors under the general 
provisions of the act. The reason was that 
they were limited to relief for alterations from 
the original plans to such alterations as were 
not provided for in the plans. Webb, how- 
ever, got a proviso which gave him a great 
advaniage in bis settiement. It allowed him 
to claim aguinst the Government for altera- 
tions in the plans whether they were provided 
for in whe original contractornot, That was his 
case a8 covered by the proviso; and it was a 
very d fferent case from the case of the other 
contractors covered by the remainder of the 


and the amount of such increased cost | 


Government | 


The Sen- | 
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act. 


same ground with the rest. 


Mr. CONKLING. If the Senator will be 


‘| good enough, what does he say precisely was his 


advantage? I was diverted at the moment, 
although trying to listen. 

Mr. CASSERLY. I will state Webb’s ad- 
vantage again. The other contractors were 
limited so far as respected claims for altera- 
tions, to such alterations as were not pro- 
vided for by the contract. Mr. Webb was 
allowed to claim for alterations whether they 
were provided for in the original contract or 
not. In other words, he got a much better 
settlement than the other contractors, so far as 
alterations in the plans were concerned. 
More than that. The proviso expressly applies 
the provisions of the act to Webb’s claim ex- 


cept as to loss caused to him by ‘‘ alterations. ’’ 


Now, unless ‘*alterations’’ formed one dis- 


tinct class of loss and ‘‘delays’’ another, | 


what was there for ‘the provisions of the 
act’ to ‘apply’? to in Webb’s case? Man- 
ifestly, nothing whatever. As to ‘‘altera- 
tions,’’ the proviso disposes of them in Webb’s 
case by giving a larger relief thau is given to 
the other contractors. As to ‘‘delays,’’ it 
‘applies’? to him the general provisions of 


the act, leaving him to stand on the same | 


ground with the other contractors. Thus, by 
inevitable implication, the proviso recognizes 
two distinct classes of claims, one for ‘‘ altera- 
tions,’’ the other for ‘‘ delays.”’ 

The result of the whole is that I do not agree 
with the Senator from New York in the force 
which he has given to the proviso in the con 
struction of the law. So far from aiding his 
construction, it aids mine. 

That, then, was the state of the law under 
which the Secretary of the Navy had to act. 
He had to ascertain the amount due to all the 
contractors except Webb, caused by changes 
in the plans and by delays of the Government 
not provided for by the original contracts. The 
board appointed by him had, of course, no more 
power than he. Their duty was the same—to 
ascertain the amount ef both classes of claims, 
and report. 

Having such powers and such duties the 
board met, heard the proofs and made its 
report, which was adopted by the Secretary 
and transmitted to Congress. Much stress is 
laid by a tew Senators, including a lawyer or 
two, upon what members of the board are 
said to have said after their work was done 
and their report delivered and filed—as to 
how they anderstood the law and what proofs 
they received and what excluded. | know 
of no ground for receiving such statemenis. 
Laymen may know or affect to know some; law- 
yers cavnot. No intelligent man, layman or 
lawyer, can say that the board appointed by 
the Secretary had the least power w add to or 
diminish either their legal capacity and duty 
under the law or the effect of their award 


when it was once made and submitted to | 


Congress; still less, atter Congress had acted 
on it and closed up the whole matter, as will 
be presently ehown. 

To my mind this is all so clear that I really 
cannot understand how the members of the 
board can set up such a claim as is ascribed 
io them; still less can I see how any one else 
can attempt to excuse them. 

I repeat, the statements of the members of 
the board are idle wind, unworthy of notice. 
But as a matter of fact, | find upon examinin 
the report, that it does contemplate and dea 
with both classes of losses as well those caused 
by delay as those caused by the alterations 
made by the Government. Both classes are 
expressly included in the ae I find atthe 
top of the fifth column of the report these 
words: 


**Amount of such increased cost caused by the 





With respect to the class of losses by || 
delays of the Government Webb stood on the |) 
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SSS 
delay apd sation of the, Government, a determing 

‘The delay and action of the 
ment.’’ What is the meaning of thes 
They are found in the act of 1867 
describing the report to be filed 
it to show— 


Govern. 
© Words? 
Jey where, 
» It requires 


“The increased cost to the c : 
the delee and action of the overnment sued 

This refers, of course, to the full statement 
of the two classes of loss in the precediy 
part of the act—by ‘‘ delays’’ of the Gower 
ment, or by the “action” of the Goverp. 
ment in altering the plans. 

Mr. CRAGIN. Will the Senator allow in 
to interrupt him? 

Mr. CASSERLY. Certainly. 

Mr. CRAGIN. They interpreted the words 
‘delay ’’ and ‘action’? to mean about the 
same thing. They allowed for the increased 
cost of labor occasioned by the delay of ths 
Government, that is, the delay in furnishing 
plans and specifications, and also the delay 
caused by the action of the Government where 
the Government ordered some change which 
delayed them in the ultimate completion, byt 
did not include anything for extra material 
furnished or labor in making those alterations, 

Mr. CASSERLY. No, sir; that cannot be 
a correct view; not even a plausible view, 

Mr. CRAGIN. That was the view the board 
took of it. 

Mr. CASSERLY. I beg to differ from the 
Senator from New Hampshire. | will not 
argue with the Senator as to what the board 
thought of the law for two reasons: one is 
their own report, which is clear enongh the 
other way; the other is the law, which is too 
explicit to be mistaken by a rational being 
acting. under it. No rational being would 
have supposed ‘delay and action’’ to meaa 
the same thing, as the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. CraGin] tells us. ‘*‘ Delay” 
is not **action.’’ It is non-action. 

Let me say it once more. The act of 1867 
specifies the relief to be given the coutract- 
ors and what the Secretary was to ascer: 
tain. The two things were one and the same. 
They were the cost to the contractors by the 
alterations in the plans and by the delays of the 
Government. One was loss by the Government 
‘“‘action,’’ the other by its **delay.’’ That is 
all there is of it. ‘There is no room for doubt 
or mistake in the matter. Neither, sir, will 
it do to say that the board or anybody else 
ever supposed, as the Sena‘or from New 
Hampsbire tells us, that nothing was to be 
allowed for extra labor or material in making 
alterations. Why, sir, the act plainly enoaga 
refers to ‘‘the price of labor or material” as 
one element in asceriaining the cost to the 
contractor; but it says that no advance ia 
price shall be allowed for unless it occurred 
during the longer time in the completion of 
the work added by the delay caused by the Gov: 
ernment, whether in duing the work according 
to contract or in making the alterations. It 
is an absurdity too gross for any three sane 
men to say that ‘‘extra labor and materials 
were not to beallowed. ‘I'he statute expressly 
provides for ‘additional cost from aliera- 
tions.”’ What could cause such * additional 
cost’’ unless extra labor and materials, as | 
have just read? It even allows for them 4! 
advanced rates when the advance was charge 
able to the course of the Government. 

Mr. CONKLING. Now, will the Senator 
allow me a moment? 

Mr. CASSERLY. Certainly. 

Mr. CONKLING. One of his suggestions 
was, although he disclaimed referring to ~ 
the board decided, that the report of the boar 
shows that the board itself deemed variations 
from the contract a proper ground of damage 
to be allowed by them. I ie to inquire ©! 
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the Senator how he accounts for two things 
which appear in that report: first, that there 
«ng such separate head, but the fifth subdi- | 
“con, if that be it, to which he has called 
srtention in the tabular statement, is a head | 
grouping both these things together and show- | 





> that the board deemed delay an essential 
m6, indispensable part of the kind of damage 
ee were toaward. In the second place, I 
‘nquire of the Senator how he accounts for 
the fact that when they came to the case of | 
the Keokuk, which did not contain the ele- | 
ment of delay, but presented pure and simple 
, deviation from the contract increasing the 
cost $50,000, they passed it over putting an 
asterisk opposite to it, and a foot note con- 
taining the words ‘‘not considered as within 
the province of the board?”’ 

Mr. CASSERLY. Yes, sir; and I believe 
the same thing is said of another ship further 
down. But, sir, | ask the Senator—— 

Mr. CONKLING. Will not the Senator 
answer those questions first? ' 

Mr, CASSERLY. I am going to dispose 
of them both. It is impossible for me or for 
the Senator from New York (Mr. ConK.ine] 
to tell what the members of the board meant, 
except from what they said. From the fact 
that they grouped together ‘‘delay and action’”’ 
as grounds of allowance:in their report, the 
Senator seems to argue, if not on his own be- 
half, then on behalf of the Senator from New 
Hampshire, that delay was the only cause of 
damage considered—or that no cause of dam- 
age was considered which did not involve de- 
lay. To me this language means exactly the 
reverse, that they considered a cause of dam- 
age arising from *‘ delay,’’ and also one arising 
from other action of the Government; which 
could only be by requiring alterations. As 
to the omission to aliow anything on account 
of the Keokuk or the Cimarron, the Senator 
from New York draws inferences to support 
his view. I see no ground for this in the 
report. It is at least as fair to infer that 
nothing was found due on any ground. 

But, as I have said more than once, I do not 
regard what the bourd thought or said as at all 
important. They made their award under the 
statute; and that was the end of it. I prefer 
to deal with the law and with the acts of the 
Secretary under it. He is the responsible 
officer. 

Mr. CONKLING. I beg to ask the hon- 
orable Senator whether it is not only fair to 
presume, but whether it is not obvious, that 
they acted upon this idea: that variation of 
the contract was not a ground of jurisdiction, 
except when it was associated with delay ; and 
that when so associated, they comprehended 
the terms of the statute, ‘‘ such action and 
delay of the Government?’’ That explains 
the language and action of the board, and, in 
the language of the writers upon the doctrine of 
circumstantial evidence, their action is con- 
tistent with this explanation, and inconsistent 
with any other rational supposition. 

Mr. CASSERLY. Lunderstand the Senator 
from New York now to take a ground that is 
bew to me, as a ground taken by him, or any 

| 





see 
een 


Senator, lawyer, or otherwise, that has spoken. 
hat ground is, that no claims for increased 
cost could be considered unless they were 
= with delays in the prosecution of the 

rk. 

Mr. CONKLING. Not precisely, if the 

nator will pardon me, although he is quite 
Warranted in saying that from my language. 
This is my suggestion: that the board held, 
and had a right to hold under the statute, that 
they had no right to award damages on 
‘ccount of variation from the contract ipso 
facto at ali, that thosa dumages per se, || 
Whether associated with delay or not, they || 
vere not to award for; but when variation of || 


Contract, although nothing else, led to | 








| Government. 








delay, then for all consequences of delays 
associated with, or resulting from, or growing 
out of—preferring any phrase the Senator may 
think is most accurate—growing out of vari- 
ation from the contract, they had a right to 
act; and accordingly when they come to a 
vessel where there was a varvation of the con- 
tract, where delays grew out of that, they 
award in reference to those delays. When 
they come to a vessel like the Keokuk, where 
there was a variation from the contract and 
injury inflicted upon the contractor owing to 


it, if no delay ensued, they passed over it and | 
Why? | 


said. ‘we cannot consider this.” 
‘‘ Because the delay, which is the gravamen 
of the thing pointed out to us, did not occur 
from the action of the Government, but 
otherwise. ”’ 

Mr. CASSERLY. The Senator from New 
York has stated his view at some length. 
I think I understand him fully. He takes 
the same ground as before. He says the 
board had a right to construe the statute as 
allowing damages for alteration coupled with 
delay, but not for alteration without delay. 
The Senator may defend or even justify the 
board if he will. I must confess my surprise 
that three men could be found who could take 
such a view of their duties under the act. I 
shall not go over what the statute makes so 
plain. It is equally plain, as a fact, that alter- 
ations in the plans may produce additional 
cost on other grounds besides delay. They 
may produce it, and more largely, too, by the 
greater amount and value of materials required 
or of the labor to make use of them. 

Mr. CONKLING. But, if the honorable 
Senator will pardon me, I find a fetter on that 
very point in the statute. Let me read it: 

‘*But no allowance for any advance in the price 
of labor or material shall be considered, unless such 
advance occurred during the prolonged time for 
completing the work rendered necessary by the 
delay resulting from the action of the Government 
aforesaid, and then only when such advance could 
not have been avoided by the exercise of ordinary 
prudence and diligence on the part of the con- 
tractor. 

It is somewhat confused, but I submit to 
the Senator that the words which I have just 
read to him now, without going to the pro- 
viso, limit, define, point out, and particular- 
ize what was the intent of these two heads of 
relief, as he denominates them. 

Mr. CASSERLY. The Senator’s point is 
not difficult toanswer. The language read by 
him refers to a matter of detail—to extra cost 


| arising from advance in the price of labor or 


material resulting from delay caused by the 
It isa mere matter of special 
detail. For an advance in cost of labor or 
materials the Government was not to be liable 
unless the increase was caused by its own 
delay. 

But, sir, I confess my inability to under- 
stand the process of reasoning by which any 
serious doubt can be thrown upon the lan- 
guage of this statute. If anything is clear, I 
think this is clear, abundantly clear, that the 
statute dealt with two classes of claims, and 


that the words ‘‘delay and action’’ in the | 
latter part of the statute were intended to | 
cover both heads separately and together. | 


The statute expressly and at much length 
provides for two classes of claims. 


the description of the report to be made, to 
reduce these two classes into one, and so far, 
to nullify the operative words of the act. Of 
course I ought not to say that all this is so plain 
that no man can doubt it, because I have heard 
Senators doubt it. I must say | ehould not 
otherwise have thought such doubts possible. 


Now, sir, | pass on to what seems to me | 


entirely conclusive of this ease. I find it in the 
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The at- | 
tempt is by the means of a brief phrase in || 
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Secor and others; and Congress passed an act 
for the payment to them of the sums specified, 
The act | need not read at length. I shall only 
read such part of it as bears upon what I have 
to say. 

Mr. CONKLING. If Ido not interfere with 
the Senator, | want to ask him one more ques- 
tion on the act of 1867 before he passes to the 
act of 1868? 

Mr. CASSERLY. The Senator knows as 
well as I do how difficult it is to make anything 
like aconnected legal argument with these con- 
stant interruptions. Yet I shall not object. 

Mr. CONKLING. As the Senator was pass- 
ing from one point to anotber, and from one 
statute to another, | thought perhaps it would 
not interrupt him if L asked him a@ question on 
the first statute before he spoke of another. 

Mr. CASSERLY. I shall not object to this 
interruption ; but [ hope the Senator will be 
considerate hereafter. 

Mr. CONKLING. I was going to make a 
| suggestion to the Senator. Ido not argue the 
construction of this statute. 1 beg the Senator 
to attend to that remark; I did not think this 
was the proper forum, the proper time or place 
to argue that. | suggested what i did in reference 
to the statute in answer to an allegation which I 
think was very monstrous, made upon the floor, 
that the officer who had paid upon one view 
of this statement bad done an illegal and a 
bald act. I marked that word. I commented 
upou this statute, not for the purpose of fast- 
ening its true intent and meaning, but for the 
purpose of showing that it was at least open to 
a ditference of opinion. 

But now, sir, | ask the attention of the Sen- 
ator from California to this point: the board 
which adjudged this case certainly was not the 
agent of the claimants; it certainly was the 
agent of the United States. Suppose this board, 
thus chosen by the Government and not by the 
claimants, made a blunder jusi as stupid as the 
Senator thinks they must have made in read- 
ing this statute; does that affect the equiies 
of this case? Suppose he und I should hold 
alike that the statute as plain as sunlight con- 
ferred upon them a double jurisdiction, and 
they read it the other wayand said, ** Ii confers 
upon us only a singlejurisdiction,”’ only balfof 
the jurisdiction that was really conferred inthe 
Senator’s opivion and mine, does that diminish 
the equities of the claimants? Is that a reason 
why they should not receive their money? Is 
that a reason why Congress or the Secretary 
of the Navy or anybody else should be charged 
with knavery, charged with having paid moue 
that was not due, in fac’, because a board, 
quasi judicial, and only so, a special subordin- 
ate tribunal, mistook its jurisdiction? 

Now, | submit to the honorable Senator 
that in order to maintain the opposite of the 
point which I undertook to argue, which is 
uot the constraction of this statute, he must 
| not enly demonstrate that the decision of the 
board as to the meaning of the statute was 
| wrong and absurd, but he must so connect the 
|| claimants with that as to show that we could 
| visit the consequences upon them; or that at 

all events it is just to asperse an executive 

officer of the Government because he took 
/notice of the fact that either by mistake or 
|| otherwise this board had omitted any consid- 
eration of acertain setof claims and thereupon 
proceeded to pay those, when in point of tact 
u former board had determined upon them. 


| 
| 
| Mr. CASSERLY. I yielded to the Sena- 
| 
| 








| tor from New York to ask a question. I put 
|| it to the Senator now whether afier my obser- 
| vation as to the difficulty of maintaining a legal 
| discussion in the face of constant interrap- 
| tions, he should have gone off at such length 
| to assail sowe other Senator than myself. 
|| Why should be arraign allegations, as if for 


j 
| 


language of the act of 1868. The board made ] a respouse from me, which | had not made? 


its award for specified amounts in favor of 


|| Does the Senator think all that in the ieast 
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pertinent to any matter which I was discuss- 
ing? Is it fair on his part, after I yielded the 
floor to him for a question, to proceed at such 
length to comment upon the remarks of some 
other Senator or Senators, who are abundant 
ly able to answer for themselves? 


" Mr. CONKLING. I beg to respond to that. 


If my honors ble fiiend, in place of conversing 1} 


with another fiiend, bad paid attention enough 
to what I was sayingto hear what [ did say, cer- 
tainly he would not advance the criticism he 


does. I answered the Senator directly by 


reminding him, or attempting to do so, that 


he was q site wrong in charging ine with hav- 


ing undertaken to defend or interpret this | 


statute. [| said that I rose in answer to an 


allegation that it was perfectly bald and illegal || 


for the Secretary of the Navy or anybody else 


to assume that there could be more than one | 


interpretation of it in effect, and I argued to 
show that 


tion, expressly disclaiming anything of the 


sort; and from that I advanced to the other | 
position taken by the Senator, that he did not | 


ritions! man, or whatever the ex- 
pression was, could have come to the eonclu- 


Ree how Pe | 


sion that this board did, and I simply sug- || 


gested that however irrational it might be, the 
claimants were not toblame. If 1 transcended 
the permission given me by the Senator, [ beg 
his pardon; [| did not intend to do so. 

Mr. CASSERLY. 
debate, [cannot answer, for lL cannot recall all 
the Senator has said in his remarks just now, 
except on one, perhaps two points. 
stood anything that the Senator said in the pre- 
vious part of this debate, I understood him to 
take the unqualified ground that the action of 
the Secretary of the Navy in paying one of 
these claimants, Secor, of New York, the sum 
of $93,000 over and above the payments pro- 


vided for bythe law of 1868, and made to Secor | 


under that law, was entirely lawful and entirely 
justifiable. : 
Mr. CONKLING. Upon that interpretation 
of the statute to which insisted it was open. 
Mr. CASSERLY. Very well. I insist that 


the statute is open to no such interpretation, and | 


that no such interpretation is even plausible. 
I think I have shown this abandantly, and 
shall not repeat myself. I have drawn no 


inferences as to the course of the Secretary of | 


the Navy; | have not assaulted him. It is 
more congenial to my habits of life and my 
feelings when I am discussing a legal question 
to confine myself to that. That [ have done 
as well as | could without preparation and amid 
manviuterruptions. The law and the act of the 
Secretary of the Navy speak each for itself. 

lhe equities of the claimants, of which the 
Senator speaks now, whatever they were, have 
nothing in the world to do, in my judgment, 
with this question, [he Congressof the United 
States has dealt with the subject by two laws. 
Those two laws were the guide and the char- 
ter, the only power and tbe sole limitation of 
that power to the Secretary of the Navy. 


Why, sir. what a doctrine it is, that a high | 


execativé officer of this Government, be he the 
Secretary of the Navy or the President of the 


United States, is to put his hand into the | 
Treasury and pay out $93,000 to any man | 


upon “eqtities’’ resting in his imagination 
and not only outside of the law but against the 
law. Is this a Government of men or a Gov 
ernment of laws? It is not necessary to say 
anything of corruption in reference to a pro- 
cecaing like that. 

Mr. EODMUNDS. 
question ? 

Mr. CASSERLY. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Lask bim whether itis not 
necessary in the course of administration, 
when we pass laws relating to what the Exeeu- 
tive Denartments are to do or not to do, that 


May I ask my friend a 


Certainly. 


somebody must construe them in the first in- | 


if was Open to another interpreta- | 


Asin other Gases in this | 


If [under- | 
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| stance; that is to say, the Department itself, 
| to make their application and to carry them 


into force ? 
Mr. CASSERLY. It is about as diffi- 
for me in the samé moment to reply 


cult 
to the Senator from New York, { Mr. Conk- 
LING,] and the Senator from Vermont, [Mr. 
EDMUNDS, ] as it is said to be for one man to 
ride two horses going at full speed opposite 
ways. The Senator from New York stands 
upon the ‘‘equities’’ of the claimants; the Sen- 
| ator from Vertnotit appeals to me upon the 
construction of the starute. Undoubtedly an 
officer of the executive department of: the 
Government has to construe laws. What | 
contend fur is, that where a law is reasonably 
doubtful, he should give the doubt to the Gov- 
ernment; where it is clear, as it is in this case, 
he should follow it. I say that upon imaginary 
equities or upon a forced construction of a 
statute, no execative officer ought to put his 
| hand into the Treasury and take out $93,000 
for anybody. 

The claimants or their ‘‘equities’’ have 
nothing to do with this discussion. If they had 
equities, Congress would have been most wiil- 
ing to consider them, as it did in the first 
instance. Ifany proper case had been shown 
| to Congress of the kind now-alleged to exist, 
| and of which there is no proof except proof of 
the most dangerous character, and by which any 
kind of judgment or award could be cut down 
anywhere—Congress would have been very 
prompt to consider the case and to give the 
remedy. 

But, Mr. President, I was about to consider 
the act of 1868 when I was drawn off by the 
two Senators. The question is whether under 
the law as it stood when the payment of 
$03,000 was made to Secor by tue Secretary 
of the Navy, the act was a justifiable one, or 
one that was fairly excusable. The question 
relates to him, not to the claimants, as the 
Senator from’ New York [Mr. ConKk.ine] 
would contend. ‘The language of the law ot 
186%, alter setting out the awards and provid- 
ing fur their paymeut, is : 


‘*Which shall be in full discharge of all claims 
against the United States on account of the vessels 
upon which the board made the allowance, as.per 
their report under the act of March 2, 1867.” 


I presume no weight will be laid upon the 
fact that the report of these officers is referred 
to by the statute. That was merely by way 
of description to ascertain what particular 
| vessels were intended. | have heard it sug- 


| gested by a Senaor (Mr. Frevincuvysey ] 


for whose opinions I have aiweys a very high 
respect, that the words ** upon which’? must 
relate to the words ‘all claims,’’ so that the 
discharge called for by the statute would be 
simply of all claims upon which ‘ the board 
made the allowance as per their report.’’ But, 
sir, that coustruction is inadmissible. It 
would render the words ‘‘on account of the 
vessels,’’ which immediately precede the words 
‘*upon which,’’ totally nugatory and superflu- 
ous. Congress meant to shut the door against 
all further claims for any of the vessels speci- 
fied in the report. That, and just that, Con- 
gress says in the words last read by me: 


“On account of the vessels, upon which the board 
| made the allowance as per their report,” &ec. 


But no, say the Senators from New Jersey 
and New York. ‘To find out what Congress 
meant, you must strike out what it said,—‘‘ On 
account of the vessels,’’ &c. Then, having cut 
ont the main fact in the law, the vessels, 
we are to join the fragments of the sentence 
to get at the will of Congress. Such a view 
has only to be stated. It answers itself. 
By the language of the statute, each of these 
claimants, when he received his money as 
therein provided, took it in full discharge 
of all claims on account of ‘* the vessels upon 


which the board made the allowance.’’ ‘The 





| I confess myself unable to understa; 
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in the face of such language the 
of the Navy, himself a lawyer of dig; 
in his own State of New Jersey, cou) 
brought himself to the conclusion tha 
proper for him, under any conceiy 
stances, to pay out $93,000 more to one os 
the claimants named in the act who 4... 
already taken the money awarded jn 
‘*in full discharge of all claims.”’ 

Mr. President, it is a very clear case, The 
act of 1867 was the submission of the case jy 
the United States and the contractors to jh; 
decision of the Secretary as the assessor 
ascertain the award. The award when made 
was the end of the matter. So says the gy). 
sequent act of 1868, and such would have bee, 
the law without the statute. } 

If Secor was dissatisfied with the award in 
the act of 1868, he was not compelled to take 
the money. He could have resorted to (ip. 
gress for relief. Having chosen to tuke the 
money, he was bound and barred by the 
statute. The Secretary of the Navy was 
bound and barred no less. , 

I have not engaged in this debate as ap 
accuser ; but to ascertain the law and the facts. 
I have listened attentively to Senators ou the 
other side. Neither in their remarks nor iy 
the law can I discover ground or color for the 
reopening of the Secor claim and paying 
$93,000 on it in 1870, when it was at least six 
years old, and after it had been settled by the 
award of Secretary Welles, seitled by ful! pay. 
ment of that award, settled by the whole prac. 
tice of the Depariment, settled by operation of 
law, settled by the express words of the act of 
Congress. 

Mr. President, I should not have spoken at 
all on this subject but for the exceeding conf: 
dence with which views were put forward by 
Senators on the other side, which were in 
direct conflict with what has long seemed to 
me the clear right of the case. I have spoken 
at much more length than | intended, although 
some part of the delay must be charged to the 
account of the interruptions by other Senators. 


10 had 
the act 


North Carolina Senatorship. 


SPEECH OF HON. M. H. CARPENTER, 
OF WISCONSIN, 
In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED Srares, 
April 238, 1872. 
The Senate having under consideration the reso- 
lution reported by the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections relative to the seat in the Senate from 


the State of North Carolina, claimed by Joseph C. 
Abbott— 


Mr. CARPENTER said: 

Mr. Presipent: | invoke the attention of 
the Senate toa brief reply 10 the speech of the 
honorable Senator from Ohio, [Mr. Tucrsay } 

Before referring in detail, however, to bis 
remarks, let me consider the questions which 
were suggested yesterday by the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Stockton] and the Senator 
from Vermont, {[Mr. Epmunps.J) 

Section three, article one of the Constiiution 
isas follows: ~ 


‘The Senate of the United States shall be com- 
posed of two Senators from cach State, chosen by tne 
Legislature thereof, for six years, and each Senate 
sha!l have one vote.”’ 


Section four provides : 


“The times, places, and manner of holding elt 
tions for Senators and Representatives shal! f. 
prescribed in each State by the Legisiatare nn oy ; 
but the Congress may at any time by law make © 
alter such regulations, except as to the places ° 
choosing Senators.” 


The Constitution does not determine the 
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vor of a State Legislature, nor into how 
haracter ¢ = oe Pree 
- uses it shall be divided, nor whether 


nany he sd 
se hallact separately or in joint assem- 


the houses > 


tly. The Legislatures of the States,as organized | 
; constitutions, are authorized to 


jer State 
eg omibers of this body ; and the Con- 
eitution, ia express words, commits to the 
discretion of the Legislatures the whole mat- 
ter of electing Senators, subject to the revisory 
awer of Congress to alter State regulations 
yn regard to the time for holding and manner 
of conducting such election. As the Consti- 
tution has been construed from the beginning, 
a election of Senator by the two houses of a 
Legislature, acting separately or in joint con- 
convention, 18 valid. The Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Srockton] himself stated that 
such bad always been the practice. It is 
therefore too late to question the power of a 


Legislature to elect a Senator by either of 
5 


these modes in the absence of any act of Con- 
gress regulating the subject. 

At the time of the election under consider- 
ation the only provision in the constitution 
of North Carolina which is material is that 
determining what shall be a quorum : 

“Neither house shall proceed upon public busi- 
ness unless a majority of all the members are actu- 
ally present. . 

Not present and voting, but actually present. 

The act of Congress provides : 


“That the Legislature of each State which shall 
be chosen next preceding the expiration of the time 
for which any Senator was elected to represent said 
State in Congress shall, on the second Tuesday after 
the meeting and organization thereof, proceed to 
elect a Senutor in Congress, in the place of such 
Senator so going out of office, in the following man- 
wer; each house shall openly, by a viva voce vote 
of each member present, name one person for Sen- 
ator in Congress from said State, and the name of 
the person so voted for who shall have a majority of 
the whole number of votes cast in each house shall 
be entered on the journal of each house by the 
clerk or secretary thereof; but if either house shall 
fail to give such majority to apy person on said 
day, that fact shall be entered on the journal. At 
twelve o’clock meridian of the day following that 
on which proceedings are required to take place as 
aforesaid, the members of the two houses shall con- 
vene in joint assembly, and the journal of each 
house shall then be read, and if the same person 
shall have received a majority of all the votes in 
each house, such person shall be declared duly 
elected Senator to represent said State in the Con- 
gress of the United States; but if the same person 
shall not have received a majority of the votes in 
each house, or if either house shall have failed to 
take proceedings as required by this act, the joint 
assembly shall then proceed to choose, by a viva 
voce vote of each member present, a person for the 
purpose aforesaid, and a person having a majority 
of all the votes of the said joint assembly, a majority 
of all the members elected to both houses being 
present and voting, shall be declared duly elected; 
aud in case no person shall receive such majority on 
tne first day, the joint assembly shall meet at twelve 
o'clock meridianof each succeeding day during the 
session of the Legislature, and take at least one vote 
until a Senator shall be elected.” 


This election having been by the two houses 
on the first day, as required by the act of Con- 
gress, it was regulated and its validity is to 
be determined by the provision of the North 
Carolina constitution, which declares what 
snail be a quorum in each house, and the first 
clause of the act of Congress relating to the 
election by the two houses on the first day. 

What is necessary to an election? The 


general principle is thus stated in 2 Kyd on 
Corporat ions, 12: 
Two requisites are necessary to make a good 

election: 

4: A capacity in the electors. 

2 A capacity in the elected. 

,. And unless both concur the election is a nullity. 
‘ith respect to the capacity of the electors, their 
right isthis: they cannot gay there shail be no elec- 
ton, but they are to elect; therefore, though they 
may vote and prefer one to fill an office, they cannot 
‘y such a one shall not be preferred; or by merely 
Siying We dissent to every one proposed prevent 
uy election atall. Their right consists in an affirm- 


alive, not a negative decluration. Consequently, 
ere is no effectual 
man but b 
such oth 


88 notie 
aWay,” 


y voting for another; and even then, if 
er person be unqualified, and the elector 
¢ of his incapacity, his vote will be thrown 





means of voting against one | 





Whether there was capacity in the electors, 
that is, the two houses of the Legislature, 


members elected to each house were “ actually | 


present.’’ There was then a competent legal 


body upon which the act of Congress impera- || 
| tively laid the specific duty of electing a Sen- 
| ator on that day. 


\ And, regulating the elec- 
tion by the two houses, the act of Congress 
provides : 


“Each house shall openly, by a viva voce vote 
of each member present, name one person for Sen- 
ator, &c., and the name of the person so yoted for 
who shall have a majority of the whole number of 
votes cast in each house shall be entered on the 
journal, &c,” 

The capacity of the Legislature to elect a 
Senator on that day is not questioned. ‘The 
only matter in dispute about it is whether they 
did in fact make an election on that day, and 
who was elected. 

Bearing distinctly in mind that the Legis- 
lature had no discretion in this matter; that 
it was their duty prescribed by the act of Con 
gress to elect a Senator on that day, and to 
choose a qualified person; that in the house 
sixty-three members voted for Vance, who 
was well known to all the members to be dis- 
qualified, and that thirty-two members voted 
for Abbott, known to all the members to be 








qualified ; and in the senate thirty-two, with 
hke knowledge, voted for Vance, and eleven 
for Abbott, I maintain that Abbott was 
legally elected in both houses, and is entitled 
to his seat in this body. 

The honorable Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
THurMAN] taxed his ingenuity to the utmost 
to discover points of difference between the 
cases decided in Engiand and the case now 
before us for the purpose of showing that the 
English decisions are not applicable to this 
case. The precise quality of mind which en- 
| ables a lawyer to grow wiser by reading cases 
| is the power of discerning in each case its 
| essential elements and material circumstances. 
| If two cases have in common the essential 
elements upon which the judgment rests, the 
point upon which that judgment turned, then, 
in legal phrase, the cases are on all fours, 
although in non-essential circumstances they 
may be widely different. Britain is a mon- 
archy; we are arepublic. The Lords hold by 
| hereditary tithe; while Senators are elected 
tor a limited term; and so differences may be 
multiplied to any extent. But I assert that 
the case before us is identical with the cases 
reported in the English books in every essen- 
tial particular. The same principle applies 
to an election of Senator as would apply to 
the election of any other officer by the same 
body. 

Now, what are the essential elements of the 
cases reported in the English books holding 
that a minority candidate is entitled to the 
office? 

1. A small and generally a limited number 
| of electors upon whom the law has laid the 
duty of making an election on a given day. 

2. An election viva voce, by which it is known 
for which candidate each elector voted. 

3. ‘he majority casting their votes for a per- 
son known by them to be disqualified. 

Wherever these elements are cowbined in 
an election the English cases are unanimous 
in declaring the minority man entitled to the 
office. No other fact or element enters into 
the doctrine of the English cases. 

Turn now to the case before us, and it will 
be found to contain every element essential to 
| establish the title of the minority candidate: 


rectors of a corporation, or tue board of poor- 
law commissioners in England; upon which 
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1. A small number of electors, limited and 
determined by law, a legal body like the di- || 


| 
| 
| 


|| Senator on that day. 
depended upon the single fact which is con- | 


ceded in this case, that a majority of all the | 


9 


An election viva voce, so that we know 


| the electors who voted for each candidate ; and 





| body the act of Cougress had laid the impera- |! 


| on all fours with the English cases. 
| assertion will be verified by an examination 





8. The majority voting for a person known 
by them to be disqualified, 

I defy the most astute lawyer ia this body 
to find an essential element upon which the 
judgment in the English cases is made to rest 
which is not found in this case, and I def 
him to find a material element or fact of this 
case which is not found in the English cases ; 
that is, the case before us, in legal phrase, is 
This 
of those cases. . 

I shall not take the time to refer again to 


| the English cases, except to the celebrated 
| case, Gosling vs. Veley, (7 Q. B. R., 487,) 


decided as late as 1848, aud to the opinion 
delivered in that case by Lord Denman, C. J. 
Chis is one of the latest English decisions, 
and having been made upon a state of facts 
somewhat variant, it contains a carelul and 
exhaustive examination of the authorities and 
a philosophical discussion of the principles 
upon which they rest. 

lhere had been a meeting of the vestry of 
a church to levy arate, Or lax, aS We Say, upon 
the parishoners for the purpose of repairing 
the church. ‘The vestrymen had reported that 
a certain rate ought to be laid. Some one in 
the meeting proposed an amendment, declar- 
ing that according to the doctrines of the 
Christian religion, support of church service 
could not be compelled, and the chairman of 
the meeting put it to a vole, and a very large 
majority voted for that proposition. The ma- 
jority did nothing else in the meeting; they 
sat by, and the vote on the proposition to levy 
the tax was put and carried by a minority of 
those present. The question was whether the 
rate was legally laid. This case also bears 
on the question put by the Senator from Ver- 
mont yesterday, whether the same principle 
would apply to an ordinary legislative act per- 
formed by the Legislature of North Carolina 
on that day. ‘This opinion of Lord Denman 
covers many pages, and if | had the strength 
I should read much more fully from it than 
I shall as it is. For the purpose of settling 
the question before him healludes to the cases 
in regard to elections of officers. After stating 
the facts, and the question whether the rate 
was legally laid by the votes of a minority of 
those present, he considers at length the gen- 
eral principles, and examines all the cases re- 
lating to the election of officers, and declares 
the principles settled in those cases to be ap- 
plicable to the case before him. ‘l'reating of 
elections and speaking of the elector he says: 

‘*He is present as an elector: his presence count- 
ing as such to make up the requsite number of elect- 
ors, where a certain number is necessary; but he 
attends only as an elector, to perform the duty 
which is cast on him by the franchise he enjoys as 
elector; he can speak only ip « particular language; 
becan do only certain acts; any otber language 
means nothing; any other act is null; his duty is to 
assist in making an election. If he dissents from 
the choice of A, who is qualified, he must say so by 
voting for some other also qualified; be has no right 
to employ his franchise merely in preventing an 
election, and so defea ing the object tor which he is 
empowered and bound to attend.” 

Again: 

“If, then, the elector will not oppose the election 
of A in the only legal way, he throws away bis vote, 
by directing it where it has no legal force; aud in so 
doing he voluntarily leaves unopposed, ¢, ¢., assents 
to the voices of the other electors.” * * * ® 

“It follows from these observations that the true 


| ground of the decision is that stated by Lord Mans- 


field in the case first cited: ‘Whenever electors 
are present and do not vote at all they virtually ac- 
quiesce in the election wade by those who do.’ ’”’ 
Then the Chief Justice, having stated the 
law of elections, proceeds to apply it as fol- 
lows: 
‘* The result of the whole is this: the vestry was 
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lawfully assembled to consider of the repairs of the | 
church, auu the providing things necessary for the 
due and decent celebration of divine service there- 
in; the members present agreed that repairs were 
required, and that there was a want of such neces- 
saries; they agreed that the estimates submitted by 
the church wardens were reasonable, the amount 
proposed proper; whereupon it became the duty 
of the vestry to make provision of somesort. A 
rate was duly proposed; no amendment was moved, 
no modification suggested, no other rate put for- 
ward; but the majority, in the strongest terms, pro- 
tested against itand against all compulsory rates. 
The minority disregarded this protest, and made 
the rate first proposed. ‘This seems to us a case in 
which the rule as to corporate and other elections 
is properly applicable; the principle on which itis 
founded directly governs it. Under the circum- 
stances, there remained only a certain thing to be 
done by the meeting. The parishioners were assem- 
bled under competent authority for the doing it; 
they came clothed with a limited character, charged 
by the law with a certain duty; whatever any of 
them, however numerous in proportion to the re- 
mainder, said or did foreign trom the purpose, or 
going beyond the character, or in contravention of 
the duty, reckons for nothing; itis not to be counted 
against the acts of those who seek to discharge their 
duty: it is the speech or act of the individuals, not 
of the vestrymen. 

** As is svid in one of the cases, itis the same as 
if they had been silent, and, being present but 
silent, exactly as if they had been absent. ‘They 
must be taken to assent to what the other vestry- 
men agree to, assuch, in the carrying out of the pur- 
pose of the meeting. 

‘*Nor needed there ary notice to be given which 
was notgiven, No fact was unknown to the ma- 
jority, the knowledge of which might have altered 
their votes. The law under which they were assem- 
bled, which determined their duty and the purpose 
of their meeting, they must be presumed to have 
known; and it 1s satisfactory to feel sure that they 
did know it. The recency and the great notoriety 
of the judgment in Veley vse. Burderr, and the very 
language ot their protest. put this beyond a doubt. 

* Neither can it be said that thisis to applyarule 
oflaw, limited to one subject-matter, to another and 
distinet class of cases. For it is not so properly to be 
considered as a rule of corporation as it is one for 
the ordering o/ all meetings assembled to deliberate and 
note on the performance of a definite duty. Wherever 
the proceedings at such meetings havecome in ques- 
tion beltore the courtsof common law (and there 
have been wany such, vestry meetings, meeting of 
turnpike trustees, parish meetings for the election 
of parochial officers) the same general rules have 
been applied as grounds for deciding on their valid- 
ity. The chairman or president has always been 
considered uscharged to exclude irrelevant motions, 
and to admit voting only upon such as are within the 
purpose and competency of the meeting. 

* Tue principle, indeed, may be best illustrated by 
the analogy drawn from electoral meetings; but it 
is in truth of a very general nature, and inseparable 
from the proceedings of any assembly convened for 
doing some act necessary to be done at that meet- 
ing. The majority must do it; otherwise, however 
nesessary, it will be left undone, But what ma- 
joritv? The majority of those who choose to take a 
part in the proceedings of the assembly. At almost 
every meeting of commissioners for executing pub- 
lic works and imposing rates tor the purpose, it is 
probable that the resolution is formed by a small 
number of those who attend, on whom the larger 
number are content to rely. Ifit were found as a 
fact that five had passed the resolution in a room 
coutaining twenty, of whose proceedings the other 
fifteen were ignorant, this would be the undoubted 
act of the whole meeting, if the proceedings had 
been conducted regularly, and no fraud were prac- 
ticed to occasion the ignorance of the fifteen. But 
suppose the twenty were convened to do an act 
which the law required them to do at that time, 
and the only open question was as to the mode of 
doing it; a mode lawtul in itself is regularly sub- 
mitted; whereupon filteen declare that, though the 
law has imposed the duty on them, they entertain 
s0 strong an objection on grounds of conscience to 
the law that they refuse entirely to concur in obey- 
ing it. What must be the consequences? Must the 
law be set at nought and its requirements be disre- 
garded, or must not those who stand aloof be con- 
sidered as reiusing to assist in the execution of their 
duty, and leaving it to be done by the minority, 
which is desirous of doing what 1s right?”’ 


Mr. President, I need not occupy the time 
of the Senate by reading other decisions, be- 
cause it is admitted on all sides that the decis- 
ions are in harmony. No one will question 
that the great chief justice of England has 
laid down the common law correctly in this 
opinion, 

Let me repeat somewhat, for the purpose of 
showing how entirely applicable this law is to 
the case before us. ‘The chief justice says 
that the principle may be best illustrated by 
the analogy drawn from electoral meetings, 
where the minority man is entitled to the office 





if the majority voted for a person known to be 
disqualified; and speaking of this principle, 
he says: 

‘Tt is in truth of a very general nature, and in- 
separable from the proceedings of any assembly 
convened for doing some act necessary to be done on 
that day.”’ 

Was not the Legislature of North Carolina 
‘‘an assembly convened for doing some act 
necessary to be done onthat day?’’ Was not 
each house of that Legislature an ‘* assembly 
convened for doing some act necessary to be 
done on that day?’’ A majority of all the 
members elected to each house were actually 
present; there was therefore a Legislature 
competent to make the election; the act of 


Congress before referred to having been passed | 


in pursuance of the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States was a supreme law in North Caro- 
lina, silencing every conflicting provision in 
the State constitution or laws, overriding all 
special orders for the transaction of business 
in either house, and commanding the two 
houses to make election of a Senator on that 
day. The Legislature had no other discretion 
in the premises than every criminal has to vio- 
late the law. It was their clear, plain duty to 
make an election. Some one proposed Mr. 
Abbott to be a Senator. He was then known 
to that Legislature to be qualified, because 
they knew that he was then a member of this 
body. The election proceeding, there was but 
one way to defeat his election. The majority 
could defeat it in only one way, that is, by 
giving their votes for some other qualified per- 
son. The majority could not defeat him by 
protesting against his election, nor by refusing 
to vote, nor by throwing away their votes, as 
they did by voting for a person known to be 
disqualified. 

But, Mr. President, Abbott’s right to a seat 
does not depend solely upon the principles of 
the common law. The act of Congress before 
quoted has adopted these principles in lan- 
guage which cannot be misunderstood. Bear- 
ing in mind that a majority of all the members 
elect of both houses were ‘‘ actually present,”’ 
and that the act of Congress made it their im- 
perative duty to elect, and that in obedience to 
this act they proceeded to an election, with 
the result before mentioned, let us turn again 
to the act of Congress, which provides as fol- 
lows: 


“Each House shall openly, by a viva voce of each 
member present, name one person for Senator, &c., 
and the name of the person so voted for who shall 
have a majority of the whole number of votes east 
in each House shall be entered on the journal, &c.”’ 

Is it not manifest that this provision was 
drawn for the express purpose of adopting 
the common-law scueiple? It must be pre- 
sumed that the Sasheicts in regard to elec- 
tions were well known to the members of 
Congress when this act was passed, and that 
they knew it was well settled by those decis- 
ions that in such an election the person re- 
ceiving a majority of legal votes cast is deemed 
elected without regard to whether the votes 
given for him are those of a majority or a 
minority of the whole electoral body. Now 
what could have been intended, except the 
adoption of this principle, by the act of 
Congress which declares that ‘‘the name 
of the person so voted for who shall have a 
majority of the whole number of votes cast in 
each house shall be entered on the journal,” 
&c.? This statute declares in express words 
the principle of the English cases; and how 
it can be maintained that this statute, read in 
the light of the common law, requires, to make 
an election, that the person voted for shall re- 
ceive not only a majority of all the votes cast, 
which is what the act does declare, but also 
that the majority of votes cast for him shall 
be a majority of all the votes which the elec- 
toral body is competent to cast, which the act 
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of Congress does not declare, passes m 
prehension. If Congress by this ac: a ra 
when treating of an election by the two be ed, 
on the first day, to establish a principle dite 
ent from that of the common law, why did the 
not employ language indicating such a ‘J 
pose, and why did they, in express words ° 
enact the common law? This view of the. ih 
ject is greatly strengthened by the fact at 
the same section, regulating the election i 
a different body, it is declared that the pers. 
having a majority of all the votes of the ie 
sembly, ‘‘a majority of all the members elect 
being present and voting, shall be declared 
duly elected.”’ 
Let me read again the well-settled Canon 
of statutory construction. Dwarris on Stat- 
utes, (Potter’s edition, 1871,) 198, Says: 


*“Itis a safe method of interpreting st; 
give effect to the particular words of lis on 
clauses. For when the Legislature in the same - 
tence uses different words, the courts of law will 
presume that they were used in order to expres 
different ideas. So, if there be a material alteration 
in the language used in the different clauses, j . 


lo 


; tis t 
be inferred that the Legislature knew how to o 
terms applicable tothe subject-matter. * The sey. 


eral inditing and penning of the different branches’ 
said the judges in Edrick’s case, *doth argue that 
the maker did intend a difference of the purvieys 
and remedies.’”’ 


Applying this rule of construction to the 
statute before us, treating two different sy). 
jects, one an election by the two Houses, and 
the other an election by a different body 
created by the act, we find that in relation 
to one the common-law rule is adonted jn 
express words, and in regard to the other, 
totally different rule is adopted, for reasons 
existing in the latter and not in the former 
case. He must be a bold man who will lay s9 
ruthless a hand upon this statute as to say that 
in the first case Congress meant exactly the 
reverse of what they said; expressed, too, in 
language free from ambiguity, and therefore 
affording no opportunity for construction, 
Chief Justice Marshall says when the language 
of an act is plain there is no office for con- 
struction. Construction is necessary where 
the language is doubtful; but to apply it to 
plain language, and force from it a meaning 
which the words employed do not express, is 
legislation, not coustruction. 

Mr. President, | am aware that only the 
cool miud is fitto judge. I feel and admit that 
the contest in the committee over this ques- 
tion and the warmth of debate in the Senate 
tend to inflame the feelings and disturb the 
judgment of those who have participated in 
such contest and discussion; and while | 
cheerfully accord to my honorable and ‘“‘dearly 
beloved’? friend from Ohio [Mr. Jmurmay] 
the same honesty of conviction that I claim 
for myself, yet I cannot repress my astonisb- 
ment that he, a lawyer, a some time chief 
justice of a great State, should take the view 
of this subject which he has so zealously, 80 
ably, and with such evident effect urged upon 
the Senate. dt 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I wish to inquire, if it 
does not interrupt my friend, because | am 
listening to him with great pleasure, whetber 
his argument does not carry us a little too far? 
If these legislators on that day had not known 
that Vance was ineligible, and had voted for 
him, the election would have been just as void 
as to Vance as if they had known it. There: 
fore, supposing the members of the Legisla- 
tnre to have been ignorant of Vance’s dis 
ability, they would, according to the precedents 
which have been cited and according to he 
argument of my friend, taking the whole of it 
together, have prevented the election of Abbott, 
and would not have succeeded in electing 40y- 
body else, because their votes would have 
been jast as void cast without knowledge % 
with. I believe all the cases will show that; 
that is, their votes would be ineffectual to elect 
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rson whom they hadnamed. That being 
a case, it seems to be something of a puzzle | 
ee the accidental circumstance of knowl- | 
— « want of knowledge was to determine | 
ecge the act of that majority was in itself 
s That is the suggestion | wish | 


the pe 


qheth : / 
valid or invalid. 


(0 mats RPENTER. That is disposed of | 
by this ‘single considefation. The doctrine | 
‘non which the cases proceed is that the elec- 
pe can only be made by the majority of the 
sleet ral body. Suppose the body to consist 
¢q hundred members. The proposition is, 
‘hall A be elected? Five say yea, and the 
‘ct say nothing. The ninety-five who say 
sothion assent that the choice of the five shall | 
und as the choice of the body. And when 
the law requires tbat a body consisting of one | 
hundred members shall make an election, if 

éve vote for A and ninety-five do not vote at 
sil, or, What is the same thing in legal effect, 
soe for a person known by them to be dis- 
ogalitied, the five carry the election, and the | 
ninety-five are deemed to acquiesce in that 
choice. Ihe ninety-five voting for a candi- 
jute known by them to be disqualified have, | 
» jegal effect, done nothing; that is, they have | 
been silent, and the five voices are deemed to 
express the will of the electoral body. The 
»ipety-tive knew that if they did not vote, or, | 
what is the same thing, did vote for a candi- | 


date known by them to be disqualified, the | 


five who did vote would make, an election ; 


chat is, they assented that the five should | 
But if the ninety-five voted | 
for a candidate in fact disqualified, but not by | 
them known to be so, then such assent cannot 


make an election. 


be presumed. 


Mr. EVMUNDS. 
Mr. CARPENTER. 


but you cannot say that the majority intend- 
ed to throw away their votes, and allow the 
winority to make an election, unless the major- 
ity kuew Vance to be disqualified. In other 
words, if the mujority knew Vance to be dis- 
qualified, aud still voted for him, they are 
ieemed to have assented to an election by the 
winority; but if they did not know of such 
disqualification, they did not give such assent. 
| cannot make this point plainer than it is 
mede by the opinion of Lord Denman which 
| have already read. The doctrine of the law 
is that au election can only be effected by the 
majority of the electoral body; that if the 
mujority do not vote, or, what is the same 
thing, vote for a disqualified candidate, they 
consent that the minority shall make the elec- 
ton, and the election by the minority, in such 
case, isan election by the whole body. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. But [ repeat to my friend, 
if the electors had voted for Vance in igno- 
rance of his disqualification, their votes would 
have been void as to electing Vance, but still 
effeciual to defeat Abbott. 

Mr. CARPENTER, My friend persists in 
ignoring the principles of the cases which I 
have cited. An election can only be made by 
& majorly of the body, but may be accom- 
plished by the majority in either of two modes. 
They may vote fora qualified candidate, which 
makes an election, or they may refuse to vote, 
or vote for a disqualified person, which is the 
seme thing—such vote being no vote—in which 
tase the minority make an election which is 
deemed to be an election by the whole elec- 
‘oral body, each member knowing that the 
only way to defeat an eligible candidate is to 
Yoe for another eligible candidate. If the 
majority vote for a candidate ineligible in fact, 

atnot known by them to be so, their assent 
tat the majority shall make tue election 
cannot be presumed. If the members of the 

gislature who voted for Vance did not know 


Is not any vote given for | 
Vance just as void without knowledge as with? | 
To one end it is; | 
that is, Vance is not elected 1n either case; | 
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of his disqualification, they cannot be pre- 
sumed to have assented to the action of the | 
minority. 

Mr. THURMAN. Will the Senator allow 
me to interrupt him for a moment? 

Mr. CARPENTER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THURMAN. As I understaud the 
interpellation of the Senator from Vermont, 
it was extremely pertinent. The Senator from 
Wisconsin was referring to cases, and repeat- 
ing it with great emphasis and putting his case 
upon it, that there is no way to prevent the 
election of the minority man except by voting 
for a qualified man. Now, the case put by 
the Senator from Vermont shows that not to 
be true; that the minority man may not be 
elected, although the majority may be dis- 
qualified ; for if the voters do not know of the 
disqualification, then the minority man is not 
elected. So that there is a way of defeating 
the minority man, although you do vote for a 
disqualified man. It is only where you add 
the other element to it, that the voter know- 
ingly throws away his vote, that the minority | 
man is elected according to the English 
authorities. 

Mr. CARPENTER. The honorable Sena- 
tors illustrate what judges have so often 
said that when the court is speaking of one 
thing, it is not to be presumed to be 
thinking of another. We are considering a 
principle of the common law. In the first 
place, the law is that an election is the act 
of a majority of the electoral body; but what- 
ever evinces the will of the majority makes 
an election, and whether the majority vote for 
A, or do not vote at all, and the minority vote 
fur A, it is deemed that A is elected by a 
majority of the electoral body. Where the 
disqualification was not known to the elector, 
of course it cannot be presumed that he in- 
tended to throw away his vote, or, the same 
thing, not to vote, and permit the minority of 
the body to make the election. If the ma- 
jority vote for a person in fact disqualified, 
but not known by them to be so, they are not 
presumed to have assented to the election by 
a minority. In other words, they have in 
good faith elected another person, who being 
precluded from holding the office, in conse- 
quence of facts not known to the majority, the 
election fails, and a new election must be 
ordered. 


Mr. President, with these remarks IJ pass || 


from the consideration of the case in general 
to a specific reply to the views of the Senator 
from Ohio, [Mr. THURMAN. } 

His opening was devoted to a discussion of 
the technical distinction between authorities 
and precedents. 
upon this subject; and if he convicted me of 
anything it was of an inaccurate use of lan- 
guage. Whether the decisions of the judicial 
courts are called authorities or precedents 
makes little difference; and the tectinical dis- 
tinction which undoubtedly exists is never 
respected incommon speech. A lawyer in a 
State court, for instance, says he wishes to 
refer to the authorities, and thereupon cites 


decisions in other States and in England. The | 


only object 1 had in referring to the cases was 
to show the result arrived at by the judicial 
courts, to be used to guide our judgment in 
this case; and whatever appellation may suit 
the Senator best is entirely agreeable to me. 

The Senator says that the Knglish author- 
ities are not applicable for several reasons. 
The first is that the voter in the English cases 
voted in his own right, and not in a represent- 
ative capacity; and here | quote from his 
reported speech. Speaking of the voter in 
the English cases, he says: 

**He wae under no moral obligation, perhaps, to 


vote; and if he saw fit to renounce his franchise for 
} the time being, nobody could complain. 


penter. 


I entirely concur with him | 





ES - — 





| ae But that is not the case in an election of Senator. 
| Not a man who voted for Vance cast a vote to which 
| he had any individual title whatever. Not one of 
| them as an individual had a right to cast a vote in 
that election. The sole right that any one had was 
his representative right; his nght as a member of 
the General Assembly, and the consequence is that 
if you cast out bis vote from the count it is not be 
who is punished, but it is his constituents upon whom 
the punishment falls, If you reject the votes of a ma- 
jority ef the Assembly of North Carolina cast for 
Vance, it is not that majority whom you punish; it 
| is the whole people of the State upon whom your 


judgment falls.” 

The mistake in all this is here; we are 
not punishing anybody; we are not visiting 
penal consequences either upon the Legisla- 
ture or the people of North Carolina. We 
are as judges simply determining one ques- 
| tion, whether an unconstitutional vote is etfee- 
| tualor void. It is wholly immaterial in a legal 
| sense whether a person is voting at the polls 

in the capacity of an individual elector or 

voting in some body of which he is a member, 
which body is empowered to make an elec- 
tion; in either case he accomplishes nothing 
unless he does something; he accomplishes 
no legal result unless he does some legal thing. 

No legal thing can be done, no legal right 

secured, by an illegal or unconstitutional act. 
| If I tell my little boy that in case he puts his 
hand upon the fire it will be consumed, am [ 
, denouncing punishment upon my boy? No; 

Lam teaching him a law of nature—how to 
| avoid a certain consequence—and this, I take 

it, is the sense in which the Bible says that 

‘*the law is a schoolmaster to lead us to 
| Christ.” | teach my boy a law of nature and 
| the consequence of its violation. In teaching 
| him this have I punished him? No. I have 
| informed him how he may avoid suffering. 
| So, when we declare what will be the legal 
| consequence if a majority of a Legislature 
| shall vote for a candidate known to be dis- 
qualified, we are not denouncing punishment, 
but informing all Legislatures in advance as 
to the consequence of an unconstitutional pro- 
ceeding. We merely say to them that a vote 
cast in the face of the Constitution is in legal 
\| effect no vote, a blank, a consent that those 
| who vote in conformity with the Constitution 
shall make an election. 

But, sir, the Senator is not only astray in 
regard to general principles, but equally so 
in regard to the cases. No such distinction 
| exists. One of the leading cases, that of 
Taylor vs. The Mayor of Bath, (14 East, 599,) 
was an election of common councilmen by the 
mayor and aldermen, who were voting in a 
| representative capacity. In the case of King 
vs. Blissell, (Haywood on Elections, 588,) the 
election was made, by mayor and aldermen, of 
aldermen to fill vacancies. In Oldknow vs. 
Wainwright, (2 Burr, 1017,) the election was 
of a town clerk by the mayor, aldermen, and 
| council. In Claridge vs. Evelyn, (5 B. and A., 
81,) the election was of aclerk by the com- 
missioners of a court of requests established 
by an act of Parliament. Claridge and Crow 
were candidates. Crow received cvighty-seven 
votes and Claridge forty-four. The disquali- 
fication of Crow being known to the electors,: 
the court decided that Claridge was elected. 
I refer the Senate to Angell and Ames on Cor- 
porations, chapter four, section six, and the 
cases there cited, to show thatsuch adistinction 
does not exist. The directors of a bank eleci- 
ivg cashier are acting in a representative 
capacity; they represent the whole body of 
stockholders. And so instances might be cited 
without number to show that the distinction 
sought to be established by the Senator from 
Ohio has no foundation. Oue of the cases in 
the Massachusetts Legislature was an election 
by the two houses in joint couvention. (See 
|| Cushing on Contested-Election Cases, page 
|| 499.) And so in Commonwealth vs. Reed, (2 
Ashmead,) it was an election of treasurer by 
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county commissioners. The distinction at- 
tempted by the Senator from Ohio bas no | 
foundation in principle, and rests upon no 
adjudicated case, 

But the Senator claims that it cannot be 
imputed to a member of the Legislature that 
he intended to throw away his vote. I quote | 
from his speech: 


** But, sir, you cannot impute any such pnrposeto 
a Legisiatare. First, you cannot impute it to them, 
because each member of that Legislature took an 
oath to support the Constitution of the United 
States and the constitution of his State, and that 
onth imposed upon him the duty to go into the | 
election of a Senator in Congress at the proper time, 
and to elect one if he could. In the second place, | 
the rexpect that we owe to the Legislature of a 
State forbids us to impute to its members an inten- 
tion to disregard their oaths, disregard their duty, 
and throw away the votes intrusted to them by the 
people.”’ 


Mr. President, we are imputing nothing to 
anybody. We are dealing with the conceded 


facts of a case, and the only question is, what | 


is the legal effect of those facts? It is con- 


ceded that a majority of the members of that | 


Legislature cast their votes in the face of, in 


defiance of, the Constitution ; and the ques- | 


tion is whether the votes so cast are valid or 
void. If void, then they are no votes, and 
the legal votes which were cast effected an 
election. 


paid to a State Legislature is no longer recog- 
nized. Unfortunately this is true, and for the 
best of reasons. ‘There was a time when the 
presumpuon was jusufied by the fact thata 
constitutional provision would secure the obe- 
dience of a State; but that time has passed, 
as is conclusively shown by the action of the 
Legislature under consideration. 

Again, the Senator says that the English 
cases do not apply, because there the voters 
knew to a moral certainty that the disqualifi- 
cation would not be removed, while in this 
case the fourteenth amendment, which im- 
poses the disqualification, provides that Con- 
gress may remove it by a two-thirds vote in 
each House. No such distinction can be 
maintained. Parliament has the same power, 
even by a majority vote, over every disquali- 
fication that Congress has under the fourteenth 
amendment by a two-thirds vote, 

Again, the Senator says, ‘* The disability of 
Vance was a disability to be a Senator and 
not a disability to be elected.’’ And upon 
this point the Senator indulged in reasoning 
extremely fine. 

Of course a constitution may make such a 
distinction, and manifestly the constitution 
of Obio, from which the Senator read, does 
make such distinction in express words. Some 
men it declares disqualitied to be elected, 
while it declares others to be disqualified to 
hold the offices to which they may be elected ; 
and, of course, under such a constitution tre 
existence of such a distinction would be ad- 
mitted. But at common law, and under the 
Constitution of the United States, no such dis- 
tinclion exists. No person can be constitu- | 


tionally elected a Senator of the United States || 


who will not without the intervention of any | 
other authority be capable of serving as Sen- 


The Senator somewhere said that | 
in modern times the high respect anciently | 


| 











ator for the term for which he is elected. A 
Senator may be elected before he is thirty 
years of age, and he will be entitled to his 
seat if he attain that age before his term shall 
commence. But there is no analogy between 
a disqualification which the efflux of time 
must remove, and a disqualification to remove 
which requires the intervention of another 
sovereign power. The Senator quotes the tour 
ae amendment, and then proceeds, as fol- 
Ows;: 


* There is the whole of it, every word of it, and now, 
could language be plainer? It does not say that no | 


man shall be elected u Senator; it does not say that 
no man shall be elected a Representative; it- does 
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notsay that no man shall be elected to office; but it 
says ‘no man shall be a Senator,’ and when isa man a 
Senator? He isnot a Senator until he appears on this 
floor, ia admitted to his seat, and takes his oath of 
office. Until then he is no Senator; he has no offical 
position whatsoever more than any other man in the 
community. 
no office. He has a claim to the Senatorship, he has 
a title to it, but he ie no Senator until he appears here 
and takes the oath of office and his seat in the body.”’ 


Mr. President, if this were a statement 


| standing by itself, I should not pause to con- 


| from the time he is elected? 





sider it. But there is nothing unimportant 
which that Senator says in the course of an 
argument. With him each proposition be- 
comes a foundation upon which some other 
proposition is to rest. He errs not by illo- 
gical reasoning, but by assumption of false 
premises. Upon this proposition, slipped in 
so innocently, and apparently so unimportant, 
the Senator bases a very potent argument. It 
therefore becomes important to consider its 
correctness. A man cannot come upon this 
floor and take the oath unless he bea Senator. 
!f my friend will pardon a homely expression, 

will say he has put the cart before the horse ; 
‘or instead of saying that a man cannot become 
a Senator until he has taken the oath, he 


| should say, he cannot take the oath unless he 


be a Senator. 

Section six, article one, of the Constitution 
provides: 
_ “* They’’ [the Senators and Representatives] *‘ shall 
in all cases, except treason, felony, and breach of 
the peace, be privileged from arrest during their at- 
tendance at the session of their respective Houses, 
and in going to and returning from the same,’”’ 


Mr. THURMAN. Let me understand the 
Senator. Does he say that a man is a Senator 
Let us have 
something definite. 

Mr. CARPENTER, You shall have some- 
thing definite. I say that he is a Senator from 
the time when the term to which he was elect- 
ed commences. 

Mr. THURMAN. That is very well; but 
Vance was elected before the time when his 
term commenced. If the Senator’s doctrine 
is true that a man is a Senator the moment he 
is elected, then I recollect the time very well 
when Ohio had three Senators in the Congress 
of the United States, two of them on the floor 
and another one elected. 

Mr. CARPENTER. There is nothing in the 
Constitution which prohibitsa State from elect- 
ing a dozen Senators at once and fixing their 
term of service. The Constitution provides 
that the Senate shall be composed of two Sen- 
ators from each State, and this is the only pro- 
vision in regard to it. Suppose a Senator, 
duly elected, starts for the national capital 
a reasonable time before or even after his term 
commences, is there the slightest doubt about 


| his being protected from arrest under this pro- 


vision of the Constitution ? Yet this would 
not be the case if he were not a Senator. 

The Senator next proceeded to consider the 
act of Congress of the llth of July, 1868, 
which act provides— 

_ “* That whenever any person who has participated 
in the late rebellion, and from whom all legal dis- 
abilities arising therefrom have been removed by 


act of Congress by a vote of two thirds of each House, 
has been or shall beelected or appointed to any office 


| or place of trust in or under the Government of the 


United States, he shall, before entering upon the 


| duties thereof, instead ofthe oath prescribed by the 


act of July 2, 1862, take and subscribe the following 
oath or affirmation.”’ 


The Senator referred to this statute for the 
purpose of showing that in the opinion of Con- 
gress a disqualified person might be elected to 
office, and having his disabiliues removed sub- 
sequent to election, might hold the office. 
This act bears no such interpretation. On the 
contrary, those persons who were disqualified 
by the fourteenth amendment, and whose dis- 
qualification had been removed by act of Con- 
gress on a two-thirds vote, and who had sub- 
sequently been elected, could not take the iron- 


He has a claim to an office, but he has | 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 


a 

| clad oath, so called, and this act was passed + 
relieve them. The order of mentioning s b 
weg 


jects in the statute shows this: 

having ‘* participated in the late re 
from whom all legal disabilities arising thers. 
from have been removed by act of Congres 
by a vote of two thirds of each House. ok 
‘* has been or shall be elected,” &., may take 
the qualified oath provided for by this au 
The fair construction of this act is ti 
applied to those from whom disabilitic 
been removed previous to their election. 

The Senator then comes to the act of 
25, 1868, and says: 

** Now, Mr. President, let us turn to the ay: 
June 25, 1868, the first general bill removing de 
abilities, and we find that that act which removed 
the disabilities of a large number of persons thos 
just mentioned in the State of North Caroling. 
large number in Georgia, some in other States... 
removed the disabitities of a large number io ; 
by name in the State of Alabama, and then ajte, 
removing their disabilities the section closes « 
follows: ee 

*** And also all officers-elect at the election com. 
menced the 4th day of February, 1868, in said 
of Alabama, and who have not publicly declin 
accept the offices to which they were elected.’ 


“What reason in the world can be given for tha 
removal of disabilities from all the officers elected jg 
the State of Alabama, except that it was to enable 
them to hold their offices? Yet, according to the 
argument of my friend from Wisconsin, not one of 
them had the least shadow of right to his otfice. The 
minority men were elected, according to the argu- 
ment in favor of Abbott, and these men whose dis. 
abilities are removed, without even naming them 
at all, without their names being known to Congress, 
had this removal for no other reason in the world 
than that they might be allowed to hold the offices 
to which they were elected. Could you havea more 
clear and distinct declaration by both branches of 
Congress that the disqualification is not a disqual- 
ification to b® elected, but only a disqualification 

. q 
to hold the office?” 

There are many replies to be made to this, 
I refer to the Senator’s own speech to show 
what is necessary to make one case a prece- 
dent for the decision of another; and in the 
light of his remarks let me say first, this act 
did not relate to Senators ; second, it did not 
relate to members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives; third, it related only to State 
officers elected by ballot; and fourth. it did 
not pretend to decide or declare that the per 
sons who had been elected, and from whom 
the act removed disabilities, had a right to 
hold the offices to which they had been elected. 
Congress had no jurigdiction to settle that 
question, and Congress neither considered 
nor assumed to determine it. Congress did 
remove their disabilities, which it had a con- 
stitutional right to do, and left them to their 
chances before State tribunals, under State 
constitutions and laws, to hold their offices or 
not as their right might appear. This was in 
no sense a Federal question. The Senator 
says Congress removed their disabilities for 
the purpose of enabling them to hold their 
offices. All that can fairly be said of this act 
is that Congress removed their disabilities and 
left it to the States to determine what effect, 
if any, such removal of disabilities lad upon 
their right to hold their offices. ' 

Again, whether the minority man was ent 
tled to hold the office or not depended upon two 
questions, neither of which did Congress pos: 
sess the right to decide, and neither of which did 
they attempt to decide: first, whether the elect: 
ors knew of the disqualification at the ume 
of election; and second, whether the prict 
ples in regard to the rights of the mivority 
candidate are applicable to a general election 
by ballot. For these reasons this act o! ace 
gress cannot fairly be regarded as an rE 
sion of opinion upon the case now before (ve 
Senate. Ohio 

I fully concur with the Senator from U! ; 
in saying that whether an English —_ 
should be regarded as a precedent for Us i 
pends upon whether it is reasonable or as 
when applied to an election under our Sys 
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a f government; and while I maintain that it is | authority shall interpose to give it validity. || Senator from Ohio is too good a lawyer to 
ASSeq t, veciectl¥ reasonable when applied to the elec- || And such act remains void until such inter- || think it has; but he was in the high tide of 
Dg sub i of a Senator by an election viva voce, by || position, notwithstanding the latent power to || citing cases, his mettle was up, and he had 
_Persog the limited number of electors which compose || render ut valid. these acts and cases before him, and he could 
On, and State Legislature, I freely admit that it can- | [he Senator then referred to the cases || not stop as long as he could see the name of a 
g there. ee be reasonably applied to an election by || of Best and Phillips, in North Carolina, to '| man in the whole line of legislative proceed- 
ONgregs ballot ; hence | say that the Senator is not || the act of December 16, 1868, moved in the || ings ; and he has dragged in the case of Mil- 
Who warranted in drawing from this statute any || Senate by the Senator from South Carolina, || ler here in a manner which authorizes me to 
Ay take ‘aference in regard to the opinion of Congress | (Mr. Sawyer,] and to the case of Stokes of || return to him the left-handed compliment he 
bis act apon the question now before us. | Alabama, elected toa State office; and at that || paid me the other day, by saying that his 
that ix itr. THURMAN. I will say to the Sena- || point the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. AL- | doing so is entirely unworthy of his great ability. 
Hes had tor that | read case atter case where the offi- CORN] made a suggestion in reference to the | Then the Senator referred to Gallatin’s case 
o cer took his office by appointment, and yet || election of members of the Legislature of || and Shields’s case and Yulee’s ease. 1 shall 
f Sune Congress removed his disabilities for the ex- || Mississippi, and also to the case of a State || take no more time about Gallatin’s ease. | 

rend purpose of allowing him to hold the | judge appointed by himself. Then, said my || stated the other day—and | have read the re- 
» act of ion us the clerk or the reporter of a court, || honorable friend from Ohio, after referring to | port of that case since to see if | could be 
aioe the prosecuting attorney, the chaucellor of || this case: | mistaken, and | was not—that the testimony 
DS, thosg the State of Mississippi. and several other || “‘Now. I put to my friends here this question, || there shows conclusively that the Legislature 
rolina, 4 cases. Tr - J P || ae areas pao ad talel aed td | believed that he was qualified. He believed 
Fein Mr. CARPEN1 ot _ What did that rps? || fident of it, that no man elected to office or appointed || 8° himself. No man said to the contrary, It 
en alter Nothing more than this act proves. t aie | to office has ever asked Congress to remove his disa- | 18 true that on the first occasion of his name 
loses ay not prove that we thought the man would have || peeing ren they were not removed except this very | being suggested he said that he was not quali- 
ion com a legal title to his office. That was a thing we | ce , ' ; || fied in respect of citizenship, but that is ex- 
Lid State jad no business with. | In every instance in which the Senate has || plained subsequently by showing that he sup- 
clined to Mr. THURMAN. In one of the cases that || passed any such bill the election waseither to || posed the Constitution required him to have 
hi ie | cired—that of Judge Moses, of South Caro- || a State office or to the House of Represent- | been for so many years a citizen of the State 
lected ig lina—there was an election by the Legislature || atives, and in every case the election was by || from which he was elected. On finding out 
0 enable iva voce. ‘auld | ballot, and in all the particulars which I point that such was not the provision of the Cousti- 
foe Mr. CARPENTER. Very well ; whether || out distinguishable trom the case of the elec- tution, he declared himself eligible, and the 
oe. The he was entitled to hold his office after we re- |) tionof aSenator, to which, and to whichalone, || Legislature immediately elected him. 
10 argu- moved his disabilities, he having been elected 1 I would apply the rule of the common law. hen we come to Yulee’s case, and here it 
a while under disability, was a question which We have relieved no Senator of his disabilities becomes my duty to call attention to the 
oem Congress had no jurisdiction to decide, and | alter his election, so as to seat him in this remarkable manner in which the honorable 
ne world did not attempt to decide. That question I body, and by the very rules which the honor: || Senator from Ohjo dealt with that case. It 
0 flee Congress had no more right to determine than || able Senator laid down for the examination of |/ will be remembered that the Legislature of 
nches of had ihe Legislature of Wisconsin. Congress || the judicial decisions it is clear that these acts || Florida, in its legislative capacity, had passed 
disquai- had ihe power to remove his disabilities, and | can have no effect as precedents in this case. || this resolution: 
ification did so; but the effect of that removal upon his | Mr. THURMAN. My friend certainly mis- || ** Resolved, That a majority of all the members- 
prior election was @ question to be decided by || apprehended me. I cited these congressional || close cope peeees theca 3 get hte Seomory 
to this, the State tribunals, and Congress did not at- || precedents for the purpose of showing that || lmmeeed Geena ® Pe ata, Tr ae 
'0 show tempt to decide it. Had a quo warranto been || Congress had put this interpretation on the || Sneskion anom this the feedics tedetOblo 
b prece: prosecuted against Judge Moses in the name | third section of the fourteenth amendment, | oat ea ee hoes sdeaas Pree es a cual bs 
hs - of the State the day after Congress removed | and if they had put it in any bill they passed, || or Leaideture Gaia tata aan Leathe 
or his disabilities, it will not be pretended by any |) whether it related to disabilities or not, if they | 7 Oo Li ding upon the Legislature which 
did not lawyer that the court would have been pre- || put that interpretation on that amendment, | clan eet stant ea ee a "The hieéion- 
Repre: cluded by the act of Congress under consid- || that is a proper thing to cite here. 1] bl — s ale line ok» akiabteicn : 
0 State as. Ti - CARPRENTR ee ee . able Senator overlooked the fact that the reso 
s eration. His right to hold the office was a Mr. CARPENTER. Nothing canbe plainer |; Ge ee eee ee Gee kee ere 
. it did question to be determined by the State author- || than that the acts read do not sustain that || Dadiehebiaies: On a ar entnens Restianinilh cian resnlate 
he per ities, which Congress could not decide and || proposition. In the first place, the question || - he ide ie y ant Cae all Miata 
1 whom did not attempt to decide, Before passing || before Congress when those bilis were passed || a - hi oe ‘ oo ay ty . 
right to . vs ‘fia, . , : ee ol] || @dmit that the joint assembly had no authority 
Res from this case (for 1 may not think of itagain) || was not the question we are discussing at all. || to repeal this legislative resolution. ‘l'he joint 
clected. let me call the attention of the Senate to the || 1 do not care to repeat what I have said on | ri s bl weed or a ts islutive hod a a 
le that distinction between a void and a voidable act. || that subject; but there is the distinction which || a ” wa ete othe ur eaat Pan. 
sidered To illustrate what is meant in the law by a || I am calling a‘tention to, and which puts all || aa em oe ie bad beeemenincnial 
ess did voidable act, | may cite the deed of an infant. || this legislation out of the category of a prece- || 2 aie S ikke Wi thn 1 abiilntn tn ve suleten rthe 
fogs It is called voidable, because the infant, by || dent bearing on the question we are now con- ] coat CF condaation wtok aia eae i 
* i proper proceedings, to be instituted within a | sidering. . BA! + || ing upon that joint assembly, and it could 
5 reasonable time atter the arrival of the infant | The Senator then referred to the case of Mil- || neither repeal it nor disregard it. Though the 
fies or at maturity, may avoid the deed; but if such || ler. Muller wasnotdisqualified under the four- |! validit of this velotatlon wad accneloas by a 
} was 18 proceedings be not had within such reasonable || teenth amendment, he was simply unable to || Yul ay eka commitiee held that the resolution 
Senator time the deed becomes valid without affirma- || take the test-oath. Henever had been disquali- || had ‘whee dul pared ed RR” ieee Baie 
pil tive acton the part of the grantor. A void || fied under the fourteenth amendment, and he || suneuded hee dE was consistent with the 
‘bis red ac is one which at the time of its commission || had therefore no disqualifications to a fy | Constitution of the United States ethpowefing 
ties and 18 invalid by law, and will forever remain so | moved. his oath was snennsiehoge be- || the Legislature of a State to regulate the time, 
aia unless the law be changed. For instance, a | yond all question if it be regarde as fixing a || place, and manner of electing a Senator; and 
; usurious contract declared to be void by the | qualification for the office of Senator. There || that it was conclusive ugainst the right assert- 
d upon law of the State in which it is made, is a void || was not a Senator in this body who defended {| ed by Toles anil the Fotolatiod reported by 
as enti- contract, although the Legislature possess the || it, conceding it to be a apsrbeptien, hoe ') the committee, declaring that Mallory had been 
adage power to repeal such law and validate the con- | qualifications of a Senator are fixed by = || duly elected, passed in the Senate without a 
ae poe: pore Such contract is void because it is | Constitution, and Congress can Re more a , | dissenting vote. In the report of that case, the 
sich did eclared void by law when it is entered into, || to them than take from them, and, a oF “ | committee, after feierminidg that under the 
e elect: - will forever remain void unless the law || know, the test-oath never was defended in this || voi tion of the Legislature before quoted 
re time the in rag Applying these principles to an | body upon the ground that the ener to take || Yulee wus not entitled to & deat; May: 
sad fection it must follow that votes cast fora || it was a qualification. Such a thing is too || <MPtite belng the view Which the eduitnlites take 
' person disqualified under the fourteenth amend- || plain to talk about. Besides, in the case of || o¢ the case, there is no necessity for pursuing the 
meey ment at the time of the election, are not | Miller, whatever disadvantages he labored || subject further, since Mr. Yulee did not obtuin yotes 
or witahio, but void; because by the law at || under in consequence of his treason had been || sufficient to elect him. . px ’ 
é time of the election such votes«are null, || removed by the President’s general pardon. || The committee then notice the fact that the 
ab and will forever remain so unless Congress || Therefore to apply thatact, if it had been con: || members of the Legigiature evidently voted 
ore (he shal] interpose its authority. In other words, || stitutional in general, to hiscase, after his par- || upon the sépposition that the resolpyon was 
_ - deed of an infant is merely voidable || don, would have been to punish him for what | valid, and say that— , ang 
lecision a it will become valid by lapse of || he had been pardoned tor, and would have || _* Even conceding the resolution to a alid, net 
a ‘me unless steps be takeri to avoid it. A || been a violation of another provision of the || the membehe in ths sleetion wore aiaguids A by want 
anal 7 contract, or an election in cm goon Coenen ident, the case of Miller has || have acted under a mlecuasep tive ve pS apie 
system amendment, is void because it wi So, Mr. President, the ¢; | stood, as they supposed, unquestioned. is be 


ways remain ineffectual unless the legislative 
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elector who votes fora person disqualified, believing 
him to be qualified. The vote in such a case, though 
unavailing, is not rejected from the count.” 

That is where they have no knowledge of 
disqualification. 

The onty remedy which we can see for an election 
carried on through misapprehension from such well- 
founded causes is to set it wholly aside and open 
the way to a new choice; but in our view of the 
case there is no occasion to consider what ought to 
be done upon such a state of facts.’’ 

The distinction between votes cast with 
knowledge or in ignorance, of the disquali- 
fications of the candidate voted for is clearly 
inferable from the report in Yulee’s case. 
They say if the Legislature vote under a mis- 
apprehension the election ought to be set 
aside. It was pressed strongly upon the com- 
mittee that this case fell within the equity of 
that rule, because, as it was said, the Legis- 
lature hoped that Congress would remove 
Vance's disabilities. But the misapprehen- 
sion which the report in Yulee’s case speaks 
of is a misapprehension about the existence 
of the law at the time of the election. If the 
Legislature of North Carolina had supposed, 
being misled by a telegram, for instance, that 
an act of Congress bad passed removing the 
disabilities of Vance, then the case would have 
been like that supposed by the committee in 
Yulee’s case; the Legislature would have been 
under a misapprehension as to what the law 
was in regard to him, would have supposed 
that we had removed his disqualifications when 
we had not, and that would have brought the 
case within the equity of the Yulee report; 
but no such thing is pretended. 

lhe case of Thomas, of Maryland, was cited 
by the honorable Senator. He was not dis- 
qualified at all, so far as we know, and offered 
to take the test-oath. There cannot be much 
in that case, therefore. 

Then the Senator referred to Bailey’s case 
in the House of Representatives during Mon- 
roe’s administration, and said: 

‘He was elected a member of the House from 
Massachusetts. His election was contested on the 
ground that he was not an inhabitant of Massachu- 
betts, but an inhabitant of the District of Columbia. 
The House decided that be was an inbabitant of the 
District of Columbia, and not of Massachusetts, and 
therefore his election was void. Mark it, there was 
a case in which he was not eligible to election, for 
unless he was an inhabitant of Massachusetts the 
Constitution expressly said he should not be elect- 
ed; for it says that a Representative must be an in- 
habitant of the State from which he is elected at 
the time of the election, and therefore Mr. Bailey’s 
ineligibility to election. Did anybody pretend in 
that case that the minority man was elected ?” 

Certainly not. There was no ground for 
any one to pretend any such thing. Even 
Jobn Quiney Adan.s, who was then Secretary 
of State. and whose clerk Bailey was, testified 
before the committee that he believed Bailey 
was qualified; and, of course, if he believed 
that, other electors might well be supposed to 
believe it. The disqualification was in respect 
of domicile, which is one of the most difficult 
questions that can arise, always involving fact 
as well as law. The House held him to be 
a resident of the District of Columbia; but 
John Quincy Adams, a voter in the district 
from which Bailey was elected, testified’ that 
he supposed he was still a resident of Massa- 
chusetts. My friend from New York reminds 
me that there was a dissenting report and 
division in the House on the very question of 
his residence; so that the House were not 
clear upon that question. 

Mr. President, | have detained the Senate 
longerthan | intended. I have not attempted 
to reply to every proposition put forth by the 
Senator from Ohio, but have sought to answer 
his argument by attacking the main proposi- 
tions upon which it rests. I have examined 
the frame-work of his speech, and have en- 
deavored to show its unsoundness. 

The indications are too numerous to be 
overlooked that the Senate will deny Mr. 














| in my feeble way I have performed it. 


Abbott’s claim. Nevertheless, I have felt that 
I had a duty to perform in relation to it, and 
Now, 
whatever may be the action of the Senate, I 
shall have nothing with which to reproach 
myself. I am as thoroughly convinced as I 


| ever was in regard to any legal proposition, 


that Abbott is entitled to his seat, and I sball 
vote accordingly, even if compelled to vote 
alone. 





Civil Service Reform. 
REMARKS OF HON. W.S. HOLMAN, 


OF INDIANA, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 18, 1872. 
The House having under consideration the bill 


(Hi. R. No. 787) to preserve the independence of the 
several departments of the Government— 


Mr. HOLMAN eaid: 

Mr. Speaker: The remarks [ propose to 
submit to the House will not be confined to 
the pending bill. I am in favor of its general 
features and purposes, as [ am of every meas- 
ure, the tendency of which will be to reform 
abuses now existing in the administration of 
our affairs. We cannot ignore the imperative 


| necessity for reform ; we cannot shut our eyes 


to the painful fact that venality riots in every 
Department of the Government. Govern- 
ments which rest on material power may be 
indifferent to the integrity of their agents; but 
public virtue is the foundation of a republic, 
and for this reason, and because the people 
only can effectually reform abuses in their 
Government, the founders of the Republic 
saw the necessity for universal intelligence, 
that abuses might be detected and the remedy 
applied. A republic cannot long exist unless 
there is purity and honesty in the conduct of 
its affairs. 

When the great powers of Government, de- 
signed only to promote the welfare of the 
whole people, are prostituted to individual 
aggrandizement, that the few may amass for. 
tunes at the expense of the general industry, 
when the agents of the people in the vicious 


| struggle for wealth and power have lost sight 


of the public good, and public office is sought 
as un avenue to corrupt and dishonest gain, 
reform, thorough and complete, is the only 
path of safety. 

In the main our Government has been ex- 
ceedingly fortunate. Until the present period 
the wealth of the country had slowly increased. 
Its wealth increasing through natural causes, 
as the legitimate result of industry, had been 
diffused among the whole people. The Gov- 
ernment had set up no artificial agencies to 
any material extent to foster enterprises and 
monopolies destructive of the just equality of 
a free people. With the slow development 
of the wealth of the country, and the devel- 
opment of its resources by individual agencies 
aud untrammeled industry, the foundations of 
just government had been securely laid, and 
the American people could boast of a plain, 
simple, and frugal Government, with venality 
in office almost unknown. ‘These past years 
of our history have in the main been more 
for! unate in all respects, as affecting so greata 
body of people, than in any other instance in 
the annals of our race. 

But the events, and above all the policy of 
this period, have changed the current of our 
history in the development of the tendency to 
employ the powers of Government for indi- 
vidual aggrandizement, not only through sub- 
sidies aud monopolies and class legislation, 
but through the direct employment of the rev- 
enues of Government. This tendency is steady 
and uninterrupted. I think it is an inherent 
evil in all government. In a republic it must 
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be vigilantly resisted; but of late YeQrs the 
policy has been, even in your legiclation. 4 
| give vitality and vigor to those causes whieh 
stimulating venality in public affuirs ae 
; . : = ier. 
mine the public virtue. Hence the presens 


sir, we have reached a period in our |; 








and power of the lobby in these Halls, 


Story 
Work 9 
arnesily guj 


when it becomes manifest that the 
reform must be entered upon e 
honestly if the flood-gates of public corny 
tion are ever to be shut. And this regy;.. 
not only that you shall compel an hibiecan 


> he ns : tad 
ministration of affairs and a system by whic) 


| men shall be appointed to office becatise ther 


ure competent and honest, and not for mu. 
partisan services, but it requires a remorselery 
reductic» of executive patronage and of the 
revenues and expenditures of the Goyer, 
ment; for these enormous revenues and ¢ 
penditures are the hot-beds of corruption, 
The Secretary of the Treasury estimates th. 
revenues of the present fiscal year at $365 


| 198.374 60. (Secretary’s report for 1871, pages 


6 avd 7.) This vast sum of money, negr) 


| equal to one half of the entire currency of jh. 


country, is to be gathered in and disburse 


during the current year. The vastness of the 


| amount not only suggests, but opens up inny 
| merable facilities for corrupting the officers 9) 
| the Government. 
| the political power resulting from the couiro! 


It is impossible to estimare 


of so vast a revenue. Here rests the cor 


| rupting power of executive patronage—sixty 


thousand employés in the civil service of the 


| Government depending on the President o/ 
‘the United States for their tenure of office, 


with over one hundred and twenty million 
dollars to be expended annually in the 
current disbursements of Government, inde. 
pendent of the interest and payments on the 
public debt, sinking fund, and pensions; with 
the certainty that deficiency bills will re 
ceive at the hands of Congress ready assent: 
with an almost indefinite number of specia 
agents employed by the l'reasury Department, 
the Post Office Department, and Interior 
Department, with ample salaries and traveling 
at the public expense; with a body of great 
corporations comrolling the finances of the 


| country and a large portion of the lands leit 


open for settlement, deriving their franchises 


| from the party in power and greatly dependent 


for the tenure of those franchises on its per 
petuation in power—these are some of the 
elements that gather around an Administra 
tion seeking to retain control of the Govern 
ment in a contest in which, under the Const 
tution, the will of a free people is intended to 
be expressed. 

The far-reaching wisdom of the founders 0! 
the Republic failed to anticipate the ultimate 
power of executive patronage. On the 4 
day of May, 1826, a select committee of the 
Senate on ‘executive patronage,’’ of whit 
Mr. Macon, of Georgia, one of the purest 
patriots of his time, Mr. Benton, of Missouri, 
Mr. White, of Tennessee, and others, were 


| members, made their report to the Senate, " 


which these passages occur: 


“The patronage of the Federal Government at the 
beginning was founded upon a revenue of $2,000,0" 
It is now operating upon $22,000,000; and within the 
ite ane of many now living must operate 0” 


*“in coming to the conclusion that executive 


patronage ought to be diminished and regulated : 
| tae plan proposed, the committee rest their opin! 


on the ground that the exercise of great patrons 
in the hands of one man bas a constant tendency 2 
sully the purity of our institutions and to endange’ 
the liberties of the country. This doctrine 8 bY 
new. A jealousy of power und of the influence . 
patronage, which must always accompany its exer 
cise, has ever been a distinguished feature !! . 
American character. It displayed itself +s, the 
eriod of the formation and of the adoption ™ 
ederal Constitution. é , he jeal- 
* But the committee cannot imagine that! oA 
ous foresight of the time, great as it was, Or that ’ 
human sagacity could have foreseen and place!” 
complete guard upon every possibla avenue \ 
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. The nature of a constitutional act 
abase of Pitre possibility of combining minute per- 
oa with general excellence. After the exertion 
feotrspossible vigilance something of what ought to 
of aan done has been omitted, and much of what 

a en attempted has been found insufficient and 
hss miliOg in practice. Much remains for us to do; 
anon will still remain for posterity to do, for 
toe unborn generations to do, on whom will 
omeive the sacred task of guarding the temple of 
he Constitution, and of keeping alive the vestal 

iberty. 
tape of eer ve patronage, unless checked by the 

‘gorous interposition of Congress, must go on in- 
poe until Federal influence in many parts of 
ois confederation will predominate in elections as 
t mpletely as British influence predominates in the 
erections of Scotland and [reland, in rotten-borough 
towns and in the great naval stations of Portsmouth 

ymouth. a 4 
ang Ty Seas of this great power will center in the 
President. ‘The king of England is the ‘fountain 
of honor;’ the President of the United States is the 
source of patronage. He presides over the entire 
evstem of Federal appointments, jobs, and contracts. 

He has ‘power’ over the ‘support’ of the individ- 
uals who administer the system. He makes and 
unmakes them.”’—Gales & Seaton’s Register, 1826, 


page 433. 

Such were the views of the last generation 
on executive patronage when the revenues 
were twenty-two millions, and yet in forty-six 
ears the ordinary expenses exceed one hun- 
bred and twenty millions, besides interest and 
payments on the public debt, sinking fund, 
and pensions, and the revenues swell to over 
three hundred and sixty-five million dollars. 


Benton and his contemporaries thought tbat | 


the ‘ power of patronage’’ should be checked 


by the ‘‘ vigorous interposition of Congress.’’ | 
Congress is 


Let us see how ‘‘ vigorously’’ 
“interposing,’’ not to curtail executive patron- 
age, but to enlarge it, for the patronage of 
the Executive is at the same time the patron- 
age of the Administration members of Con- 
gress. I have before me the list of new offices 
created and salaries increased for the last two 
years. Let us see in what direction the 
“yvigor’’ of Congress is employed. 

Daring the session which terminated July, 
1870, just before the last congressional elec- 
tion, 166 new offices were created and 112 sala- 
ries increased, 
ately afier the last congressional election, which 
terminated March 4, 1871, 624 new offices 
were created and 120 salaries were increased. 
During the first session of the present Con- 
gress, which terminated April 20, 1871, lasting 
46 days, 18 new offices were created and 2 
salaries were increased. So that during this 
brief period, when the necessities for public 
employment were actually being dirainished, 
there were 808 offices created and 234 salaries 
increased largely. During the present ses- 
sion of Congress bills have passed the House 
adding more than 50 new offices to the list, 
besides large increases of salary. A single 
amendment made to an appropriation bill 
4 the Senate added $116,000 annually to 
already ample salaries, the fate of which is 
not yet determined. The civil service com- 
mission, whose report gentleman opposed to 
reform so fiercely denounce have well said : 

. But the mischief does not end here. When pub- 
lic offices are regarded only as rewards for political 
tervice they will be constantly multiplied to supply 
more places. There will be incessant temporary 
a loyments, as they are called, and consequent 
bil ciency bills and supplementary appropriation 
ills, Meanwhile the influence which has obtained 
¢ Office, not for the public service, but as a private 
reward, will be slow to see inefficiency or actual dis- 
onesty in the conduct of the incumbent. The tend- 
eney will be to disbelieve and to excuse, and to 
senpene inquiry; so that under this system not 
= are useless offices created but there is the 
Pn te temptation to eonceal corruption, and 
M ery abuse and every extravagance resulting from 
multiplication ot such offices are constantly 
Rereasing.’’—Page 5 of the Report. 
pad thus, sir, vast multitudes are placed in 
eHice at the public expense, but not for the 
public service,’’ but as agents for partisan 
power. The commissioners further say : 
There are certain offices of very large emolu- 


er duties of which require great tech- 
ge, as well as high character and vig- 


went, the pro 
nowl 











During the session immedi- | 








orous administrative will. These offices have be- 
come almost exclusively partisan agencies, in which 
the incumbent is expected, in the popular phrase, 
to ‘run the party’ while some subordinate ac- 
tually discharges the proper duty of the office.”— 
Page 10 of the report. 


The commissioners might have instanced 
the collectors of customs of the ports of New 
York and New Orleans, and multitudes more. 
The Secretary of the Treasury says, in his last 
report, (page 10,) that ‘‘ during the last fiscal 
year the collector and surveyor of the port of 
New York each received from moieties the 
sum of $49,215 69, and the naval officer the 
sum of $48,195 59,’’ and this, too, in addition 
to the large salaries these officers are receiving. 

I thank the gentleman from Vermont, [ Mr. 
WILLARD, ] to whose eloquent and exhaustive 
speech we listened on yesterday, for calling 
attention to the testimony of Mr. Thomas 
Murphy, late collector at the port of New 
York, (who received these perquisites of office 
to the amount of $49,215 69 last year,) 
before the New York custom-house committee 
of the Senate. He admirably illustrates the 
statement of the civil service commission : 


** Question. Now, sir, suppose amerchant has over- 
paid his duties, and considers that he is entitled to a 
rebate, to whom would he apply for that—to what 
officer? 

** Answer. He would apply to the custom-house 
officers ; probably he weull g0— 

** Question. What would be his channel of relief? 

‘** Anawer. Weill, sir, if he was to come to me, I 
would send him to Mr. Clinch, and Mr.Clinch would 
send him to the officer in charge of the business. 

** Question. Mr. Clinch seems to be a pivot, then? 

** Anawer. He is really the practical working col- 
lector, sir. 

** Question. Let me ask you about Clinch; has he 
not been in the office for a great many years? 

‘** Answer. Over thirty years. 

** Question. Is it not Clinch’s long experience that 
enables him in this way to become the pivot on 
which the machinery of that great office turns? 

** Answer. It is, sir; his great experience and his 
great integrity. 

‘Question Then it*is his experience; it is his 
long tenure of office? 

‘* Answer. He isa great relief anda great com- 
fort to the collector. 

ne To have such a man of experience and 
good character? 

** Anewer. To have such aman of experience. 

** Question. Kept there steadily attending to pub- 
lic business ? 

** Answer. Yes, sir. 

** Question. Is he not allowed to enjoy his own 
opinions in regard to political matters ? 

** Answer. Mr. Clinch is. 

“Question. And he attends to hisduties and does 
that publicly and is permitted to remain? 

* Answer. Yes, sir. 

** Question. No matter what might be the ebb and 
flow of party? 

**Anawer. That is so, sir. 

** Question. And the result is that the collector 
has, as you say, a great comfort in this officer? 

“Answer. Yes, sir. : 

‘* Question. Who is permitted to serve the public 
and yet maintain his personal independence ? 

‘** Answer. Yes, sir; he is an exception to the gen- 
eral rule.”’ 


And the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. 
WILLARD] very pertinently said: 


‘**Mr. Murphy was a Republican, and could man- 
age a primary meeting or a convention satisfactorily 
to his employer; and Mr. Clinch was a Democrat, 


and could attend to the business of the office and 
Mr. | 


be ‘a great relief and comfort to the collector. 
Marpby had a salary and perqui-ites of an indefinite 
amount, and Mr, Clinch a salary of $5,000 annu- 
ally. Mr. Clinch administered the law, and Mr. 
Murpby the politics of the office.’” 

If out of the sixty thousand Federal office- 
holders a list could be published of those who 
are employed fot political purposes only it 
would hardly be necessary to talk to the 
American people of the necessity of reform. 
The enormous increase in public offices 
ought to be condemned, because it entails 
unnecessary burdens on the people who have 
borne the weight of excessive taxation with a 
patience unexampled in history; because it 
invests the national Executive with a dan- 
gerous power in the employment of swarms 
of men whose services are not required for the 
purposes of Government, and who, conscious 
of the object of the employment, are the more 
unscrupulous and subservient in doing the 
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will of their employer; because it demoral- 
izes the public service everywhere until the 
millions of money drawn from the patient toil 
of the people are looked upon by the multi- 
tude who live and who are struggling to live 
off of the labor of other men us the legiti- 
mate prize of perfidy and fraud. Hence, the 
unexampled embezzlement of the revenues, 
and the robbery of the Treasury; hence the 
long list of bills pending in this House to 
relieve your public officers from the alleged 
embezzlements of their subordinates; hence 
the unexampled spectacle of thirteen commit- 
tees of Congress professing to inquire into 
alleged abuses of the public trusts in high 
official positions—inquiries which you are 
compelled to make (or seem to make) to 
quiet, if possible, the public discontent. The 
commissioners further say : 


“But it is caleulated, by those who have made a 
careful study of all the facts, that one fourth of the 


‘revenues of the United States are annually lost in 


the collection, and for a large part of that loss a 
system of the service which is fatally unsound may 
reasonably be held responsible. ’— deport, page 5. 





Your civil service is now organized for per- 
sonal aggrandizement and political power, 
The public good is lost sight of in the de 
basing struggle for personal advantage. The 
grand old maxim of Jefferson of qualilication 
for office, ‘‘Js he honest, is he capable, is he 
faithful to the Consiitution?”’ is supplanted by 
the partisan inquiry, ‘Is he a good worker in 
the canvass ?’’ The disabled soldier of the 
Union, deserving ever so well of his country, 
competent and honest, must give way to the 
partisan skilled only in the intrigues of party. 

And so the whole vast machinery of Gov- 
ernment, stretching out into every city, town, 
and village of the whole land, the whole Blue 
Book, with its registry of sixty thousand place- 
holders, with the endless jobs, contracts, de- 
tectives, agents, (twenty-five of whom yon 
added a few days ago to the Post Office list,) 
retainers, and informers, with unlimited power 
of multiplication even under the color of law, 
with $365,000,000 to disburse—all at the dis- 
posal of the Chief Executive. Sir, if the found- 
ers of the Republic could have unvailed the 
future and stood face to face with the present 
period, with their sleepless jealousy of power, 
would they, by the Constitution they were 
ordaining, have exposed the free and inde- 
pendent choice of a Chief Executive to these 
vast influences, wielded byan aspirant for con- 
tinued power? No, sir, they would have lim- 
ited the tenure of that great office to a single 
term ; as surely as they themselves daily uttered 
the words of the great plea, ‘* Lead us not into 
temptation.”’ 

Mr. Webster, in his great speech in the Sen- 
ate on the 16:h of February, 1835, has well 
delineated the demoralizing influence of exec 
utive patronage. He said: 


* Teoncur with those who think that, looking to the 
present and looking ulso to the future, and regarding 
allthe probabilities that await us in reference to the 
character and qualities of those who may fill the 
executive chair, it is important to the stability of 
Governmentand the weltareof the people that there 
should be a check to the progress of official influence 
and patronage. The unlimited power to graut office 
and to take it away givesa command over the hopes 
and fears of a vast multitude of men. 

“The consequence of all this is obvious. A com- 
petition ensues. not of patriotic labors, not of rough 
and severe toil for the public good, not of manliness, 
independence, and public spirit; but of complai- 
sance, of indiscriminate support of executive 
measures, of pliantsubserviency and grossadulation, 
All throng and rush to the altar of man worsbip, 
and there they offer sacrifices and pour out liba- 
tions till the thick fumes of their incense turn their 
own heads, and turn also the head of him who is the 
object of their idolatry.”’ 


And yet Mr. Webster could have scarcely 
anticipated the vast proportions to which ex- 
ecutive patronage has now attained. In my 
judgment the public safety demands a vast 
reduction of this patrovage. The only safe 
depositary of such pewer is the people. The 
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local Federal offices inthe several States must | 
be made elective. And above all, the fearful | 
volume of the ‘* blue book’’ must be reduced. | 
You can dismiss to advantage one half of the | 
incumbents of office, and if there is to be hon- | 
esty in public affairs the revenues must be | 
so reduced, $75,000,000 at least, that not one | 
dollar will be left for corruption. 

While ours ought to be the most frugal of 
all Governments, the least oppressive to its 
people, itis rapidly becoming, through venality | 
in the public service, the most expensive of 
all Governments, if not the most profligate in 
expenditure. j 

To illustrate the alarming increase of our | 
expenditures I call attention to the fact that 
the appropriations made for the last year of 
Mr. Buchanan's administration were $60,277,- 
033, and these appropriations were believed to 
be excessive. But to still more clearly present 
the fact, let us compare the appropriations 
made in the session of 1860-61, for the first 
year of Mr. Lincoln’s administration, with 
those for the present fiscal year. 


The appropriations for the first year of Mr. | 


Lincoln's administration (made before the 
war expenditures began) are as follows: 


| Department of Justice, 
|| Post Office Department, 6,627,743 00 








Recapitulation.— Appropriations for 1861. 


Legislative, executive, judicial, civil, and miscel- | 


laneous. 5 hea ddikenhaieeiensa at ucuutiinviote $12,504.060 83 
Diplomatic and consulars................2 Dinas 1,036,562 00 
Indian department, revolutionary, in- 

valid, and other pensions...............0 , 3,802,344 68 


Army, fortifications, Military Academy, 
and military roads....... 


Suppression of Indian hostilities.......... 3,254,512 20 





UR a, cs Reece’ beamlets 21,668,151 86 
I NID a, a cea ehuliabdidepaaeeaie 12,790,676 11 
ce a hs seal eae $71,094,953 09 








veeseescee 16,038,645 41 | 


Deducting $5,891,350 63 from the $71,- | 


094,953 09 leaves the actual appropriations | 


made for the first year of Mr. Lincoln’s ad- 
ministration (made before the war expendi- 
tures) the sum of $65,703,602 46 for the or- 
dinary expenses of the Government, so that 
eleven years ago $65,703,602 46, was deemed 
sufficient to meet the current expenses of the 
Government. Ido not pretend that an ad- 
ministration should now be condemned for ex- 
pending a larger sum of money than this, for 
our population has increased nearly twenty- 
three per cent. since then. I would therefore 
add twenty-five per cent. to these appropria- 
tions as a veryample increase of the expend- 
ituresof this period over that, and ten percent. 
more for the depreciation of our currency ; inall | 
thirty-five per cent. Will any gentleman say 
that this does not embrace all the elements 
which ought to be considered in determining 





what the expenses of this current year should 
be in comparison with those of the year 1861? 
How, then, should the case stand ? 
$65,703,602 46 | 
22,996,260 85 


Appropriations for 1861 ..............0....s0008 
Add thirty five per cont..............sssseceeees 


$88,699,863 31 

Willany gentleman say that this Government 
cannot be carried on well and efficiently with 
an annual appropriation of $88,699,863 31? 
It would require very moderate economy to do 
this, and I unhesitatingly assert that with just 
economy the Government can be carried on 
with the highest efficiency for a sum greatly 
less than I have named, and that all expendi- 
tures above that sum are for some other purpose 
than the public good. And now, sir, what 
are the appropriations for the present fiscal 
year? I quote from the Executive Document 








. frie amount embraces a double appropriation 
for $6,391,350 68 for the same object: one being an 
appropriation out of any money in the Treasury, 
and contingent upon the insufficiency of the reve- 
nues of the Post Office Department, out of which 
he other is appropriated to meet same. (See Mis- 
cellaneous Document No. 44, Thirty-Sixth Congress, 
page 60.) 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
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No. 5, second session Forty-Second Congress, 
page 239 : 


Estimates Appropriations 


Sor 1873. for 1872. 
Commented b Lhd. $5,913,842 34 $5,439,086 84 | 
Executive proper........ 50,800 00 50,800 00 


State Department........ 1,402,154 00 
Treasury Department.. 171,102,671 88 
Interior Department... 39,934,412 97 
War Department.......... 52.224,033 85 
Navy Department....... 20.586.498 95 
3,666,370 00 


2,200,654 00 
182,100,911 05 
44,403,582 41 
38,727,172 80 
21,122,657 25 
2,669,040 00 
5,848,125 00 


197,970 00 


Department of Agri- 
ND isansieniccasianmioed 


196,510 00 
Grand total............$301,705,036 99 $302,759,099 35 





From the sum appropriated for 1872 should 
be deducted the appropriations for pensions 
and interest on the public debt and sinking 
fund, for these are results of the war. How, 
then, would the account stend ? 

Regular appropriations for 1872........... $302,759,099 35 
Appropriated by the deficiency bill 


which passed this House on the 7th 


OI OF LOUG. MRO oss ievtscsecalncnres comeres 6,002,505 29 





308,761,604 64 


Deduct interest on the _ public 


GOB ai cxepavsicnctasnsesescccondenn Mee wae Oe 
RINE ccxesiaveetstinndersbes 33,550,000 00 


Sinking fund.................- 27,538,862 32 


181,254,841 35 


Ordinary appropriations for 1872........ . 127,506,763 29 
From this deduct the appropriations 

made for the first year of Mr. Lin- 

coln’s administration, with thirty- 


five per cent. added thereto.............. 88,699,863 31 
IN cL SAic teh ceeds. Sen odes $38,806,899 98 





Can any gentleman question the fairness of 
this statement? And what is the result? 
With the most liberal allowance for the 
increase of appropriations since 1861. the 
appropriations for this year exceed those made 
for that first year of Mr. Lincoln’s administra- 
tion the enormous sum of $38,806,899 98. 
And yet in addition to this there was appro- 
priated for deficiencies for this current year 
during the first session of this Congress 
$1,254,100 75. May not the people well ask 
this Administration, ‘* What have you done 
with this vast sum of money?’’ I should here 
remark that these appropriations, except the 
interest on the public debt and sinking fund, 
which I have already deducted, have nothing 
to do with the payments on the public debt. 
These payments are made out of the revenues 
received in excess of the appropriations, the 
entire revenues of the present year exceeding 
the sum of $3865,198,374. (Report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, pages 6 and 7. 

It must be observed, too, that in all those 
appropriations for the present year I have 
excluded the interest on the public debt, sink- 
ing fund, and pensions, for those are results 
of the war. 

This extraordinary expenditure of over 
thirty-eight millions beyone the possible neces- 
sities of Government should arrest universal 
attention. Here is the real point of danger. 
There is no stopping-place between an econom- 
ical administration and a corrupt administra- 
tion of Government. In contemplating this 
startling increase in the public expenditure, 
can any man say there is no necessity for re- 
form? I have confined myself in this exam- 
ination to actual appropriations made, while 
it is known that many millions of money re- 
eeived by the Departments from sales of war 
materials and from other sources haye been 
expended without any appropriation at all. 

Whatever may be the fate of the measures 
inaugurated by the.commissioners of civil ser- 
vice reform, [ for one thank them for their 
earnest and honest efforts in that behalf; but 
I do not see one ray of hope. A bill is laid 
before this House to abolish a long list of use- 
less offices, and then comes an appropriation 


ll bill loaded down with new leeches upon the 











| 





Treasury. The public business js post 

for days that the stock-jobbers may be pened 
modated. But an hour ago, alnect: oneen 
permitting a word of debate, you inves: 2 - 
of stock-jobbing adventurers with — Ody 
powers and vast franchises worth hegieae 
thousands to speculate on in the open mac. 
that a few favorite lobbyists may get abe 
public expense and without labor. ie 

How much of the time of Congress js a, 
ployed in devising means by which sane ’ 
and skillful managers may amass forin,,.. 
No, sir, the reform that will save this 
from the hordes of plunderers; that will ann 
the public lands from the deadly grag, a 
monopoly; that will drive the lobbyist oo 
the Capitol, save the public revenue from os. 
bezzlement, and restore purity and honesty 
and fragality in the public service, is a ref . 
that must extend all along the line—a rolene. 
sir, which the people alone can inaugurate 
Where can you turn, sir, without seeing the 
necessity for retrenchment and reform? |; 
eleven years the current and ordinary eXpenses 
of the Government, omitting pensions and jp. 
terest and Fenn on the public debt and 
sinking fund, have swelled from $65,703.42 46 
to $127,506,763 29. } 

In these eleven years almost the entire 
available public domain, the once noble hey. 
tage of the people, swelling to the imperial 
magnitude of two hundred and seven million 
acres has been given away to a handful of 
monopolists; you have more than duplicated 
the wealth of the rich by giving them yas, 
franchises and placing the entire finances 
of the country under their control; yoy 
have centralized in these eleven years the 
wealth of the nation to an extent never known 
before in the history of the world. Princely 
estates and struggling poverty have followed 
your policy with the certainty of death ; while 
monopoly in banking, monopoly in manufac: 
ture, monopoly in commerce, monopoly in 
railroads, and monopoly of lands have been 
your specialties in legislation, and now have the 
people at their mercy. Where, sir, is not 
reform demanded? [| hold in my hand the 
National Republican newspaper of this city. 
I find here the testimony before the House 
naval investigating committee on last Monday 
evening. Colonel Hosmer testified to having 
collected a claim for $52,000 from the Navy 
Department for the steamer Governor, lost 
years ago during the war, the claim first _pre- 
sented last year. The Secretary of the Navy 
rejected the claim. A distinguished Seuator 
went with Colonel Hosmer to see the Secre 
tary. The claim was allowed, the attorney's 
fee being $26,000. This he testified was 4 
usual contingent fee in such cases, or from 
twenty-five to fifty per cent. of the amount. 
No person, he says, in the Navy Department 
got any of the money. It isa brief statement, 
and such as you meet daily, and yet itis 3 
most suggestive statement. Are these the lees 
paid in legitimate transactions? And geu'le 
men say that no reform is necessary. he 
gentleman from Massachusetts { Mr. Buries) 
sneers at the idea, and more than suggests that 
there is no sincerity in the attempt on the the 
part of the President of the United States or 
anybody else. -My honorable colleague (Mr. 
SuayKs] denouncesit as a “ western humbug, 
and the gentleman from California {Mr. 54* 
GENT] says: 

“Now sir, narrow-chested men say to us we must 
pass this appropriation; we must make some shew 
of believing in civil service reform for fear of wh* 
they may say of us at Cincinnati.””—G/obe, Apri! le 

It is too clear, sir, that the gentlemen wha 
now control public affairs in and out o! Con- 

ress do not intend there shal! be any ™ 
form, for the very corraption that robs the 
people and alarms good men everywhere | 
the sinew of party strength. 
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tponed No, sir, the only hope for rary, je in ne || fee onent always to be taxed, but whether it || duties, authorized in the first place to meet 
accom. people, who are more intereste . e a y was expedient to make them free then, with- the great exigencies of the rebellion, continue 
rithon of their Government than inp t Mc 8 of || out any other reduction of taxation. Why | to give them. Indeed, my friend from Con- 
& body office and the triumphs of party. at e people, || did the friends of a high protective tariff pre- || necticut,(Mr. Kettoce,}in his argument for 
POrate sir, will rise superior to partly obligations, anc Cipitate this bill upon the House ? For the | protection this afternoon announced with an air 
dee will take care that in Congress and out of || plain reason that a reduction of the revenue || of triumph that the recent concurrence of the 
rarket, Congress there shall be retrenchment and || from these sources makes it less probable || Senate in the passage of the tea and coffee bill 
1 at the reform, and that their Government shall be || that any reduction will be made on iron, coal, || had ‘smashed into fragments"’ the bill which 
sdministered for the common good. and other articles which enable the mouopo- | was reported by the chairman of the Commit 
ban ba aD apa ee pices of industry. | tee of Ways and Means [Mr. Dawes] and is 
a ; : 1e Secretary of the Treasury, in his report || now under consideration, and this i 
tunes? tariff; Tea and ae : ——_ Coal; our || ;, Congress at the hombudadaineut df the Sites | means improbable. a a ee 
-publie Shipping In erests, ent Beam as a rameones Sah ane toe ae || By the pending bill a moderate duty of ten 
ees : . ' é, revenue from customs of $20,000,000. The || cents per pound is imposed on tea; and two 
as SPEECH OF HON. KE. A. HIBBARD, |! joss to the revenue by placing tea and coffee || cents ae saent on in That these arti 
t fron OF NEW HAMPSIIIRE, on the free list would be, according to the || cles ought to bear some duty, and that it is 
md em. ly rue House or RePresentarives, . perce ons Pt ae Roe ending December || for the interest of consumers that they should 
onesty May 2, 1872 31, 1871, on 61,263,44¢ poun s of tea al fifteen || do so, cannot well be doubted. This is con: 
refory dy 4, 1Sie. cents per pound, $9,189,516, and on 322,009,- || ceded by many who from motives of policy 
eform, The House having under consideration the bill || 494 pounds of coffee, at three cents per pound, || have advocated placing them on the free list. 
rorate (Hi. R. No. 2322) to reduce duties on imports, and to || $9,660.284 82; making in the whole $18,849,- |) Tea and coffee are not produced in this coun 
ng the reduce internal taxes, and for other purposes— 800 82. Here, then, we have the total reduc- | try. A duty upon them constitutes a purely 
1? In Mr. HIBBARD said : uon from customs recommended by the Sec- || revenue tax, All, or substantially all of the 
penses Mr. CHarrman; On the 20th day of February || retary, (whose report must be understood to | duties upon such articles, which the consumer 
ind in. jast a bill placing tea and coffee on the free || contain the policy of the Administration,) || pays, goes to the public Treasury. But in the 
bt and list was introduced irto the House and passed || lacking only, according to the importations of | case of articles which are the product of this 
602 45 under a suspension of the rules, without any || 1871, $1,150,199 18, and really lacking noth- || country the increased duty enhances the price 
opportunity for debate or explanation. It || ing when we take into account the probable || to the consumer, not only of the goods im 
entire was introduced by a leading Pennsylvania pro- || increased importations of the ensuing fiscal || ported, but also of the entire home product. 
e heri- tectionist for the purpose of preventing a re- || year. sa | [This may be equal to the rate of duty on the 
|perial duction of the present exorbitant duties on Had this bill been promptly passed by the || imported article, and it may be less, or even 
villion irou and coal. I propose to occupy a few || Senate it might have been accepted by both || nothing, depending on the comparative cost 
iful of moments in explanation of the vote I then gave. || branches of Congress as a final disposition of || of the eal in this aud other countries, and 
licated Demagogues were not found wanting to || the question of reducing the revenue from || on the amount of competition. 
D vast arraign my colleague [Mr. Parker] and my- || customs for the session. It would have been I cannot better illustrate this position than 
nances self in every nook and corner of New Hamp- |} hailed by monopolists throughout the country | by annexing the following table from the 
; you shire, during our recent political campaign, for || as an assurance that they might continue to || World Almanac, which I give as in substance 
rs the our votes against this bili, Persistent efforts || levy from the hard earnings of labor during || correct, although I cannot vouch for its entire 
known were made to excite the prejudices of the |, another year the exorbitant profits which high || accuracy: 
rincely people against the whole Democratic party for 
llowed this harmless littke vote of two of the three || A table showing what ten principal articles of consumption are taxed by the tariff, how much 
while Democratic Representatives from New Hamp- | the Treasury receives, and how much is paid to special interests. 
nufac- shire. But the editors and orators who rang || —_- dean heme hare iene neers insect tiered hh ala ainaaeatineaeaanennaie Retinal 
oly in so many changes. on this question forgot to | Enhanced 
> been mention that while only fourteen Democrats Average | Mesa) cons Amountof | amount paid 
the les than one seventh of the whole number) Articles. percent. | Ymports | sampden, | garenue | by coneum. 
is. not voted against the bill, twenty-four Republi- | 1870-71. | 1870-71. | “4870-71. of the tariff, 
id the cans (more than one sixth of the whole num- | | 1870-71. 
s city. ber) also voted against it. They quite forgot |} ————————— a acor eT PIT: or 
House to remind their readers aud hearers that while |! fron hammered and rolled, and . ¥6,000,000 | $160,000,000 | $15, 600.000 | $63,000,001 
dg irds of “abic i - NE BION sein vsctecacgse~at svapbarreens 6 26,000, 60,000, | $15,600, 68,000,000 
ore Fo naire ee ese ahi ot ike me ar a 45 , 4,000,000 15,000,000 | \ 1,800,000 6,700,000 
ee en 3 ‘ ODOT iss. Backs discs. oes Sarit series | 45 60,000 15,000,000 | 27,000 | 5,250,000 
Navy Republican members supported it. Se iahceealiliesmsin-chorieemerd | 45 4,000,000 12,000,000 | 1,800,000 | 4.200.000 
; | g itic |W , ics 7 ‘ 22 { 2 ¢ M 
nee It must be evident that when both political |) Cea fabrics ee] 60 | 28:000%000 | B00{000{000 | Tst600,000 | 75,000,000 
wes parties vote the same way by large majorities, || Materials for boots and shoes (as | | 
Navy neither the frieads nor the enemies of the stated by 245 boot and shoe | bv f 
soe PIB ears voted on can jusy give the question || pmaraicarr, indie PD) | sy | sags | RRR | Hh 
Seere- any partisan bearing. It must be equally evi- | ee |f2leents) @- 365,000 | ; 
rney’s coat that upon this and every other aygetion | DN reat ctavbaasrcbcarasencercice <ieeugeesesiins iA ran 8,500,000 cwt. | 20,000,000 ewt. | 1,365,000 | 4,200.000 
was & the responsibility of a party can only be for the || Coal (in New York and New i | 5,000,000 
Frome action of the cae t dividuel members England States only)............... | $1 25ton. 400,000 tons. i — | 5000,000 18,750, 000 
nount. voting with the minority might well be made | Ritsu , 
tment to answer for their action at the bar of public | | | 968,205,800 | $306,340,000 
ment, opinion; but it is safe to say that no intelli- | a TER afd ui Len , ail 
it is 3 gent person who believed himself to be address- || Or. in order that the Treasury may get $68,205,800, the people are made to pay to monopolists $306,340,000, 
e fees ing intelligent persons, would attempt to hold | ; a f : 
entle- & party accountable for the vote in Congress of |! Two notable instances of the injustice of | how that may be. If salt requires to be pro- 
The one seventh of its members. the present tariff are to be found in the arti- | tected more than one hundred per cent., ils 
TLEB] In the present instance, had the vote of the || cles of salt and coal. These are necessaries | manufacture in the United States cannot be 
ts that Democratic members been reversed, and the | of life in a more absolute sense than tea or | abandoned too soon. Why not, as the gen 
ne the passage of the bill defeated for the want of || coffee. The duty on salt in 1860 was fifteen || tleman from Kentucky [Mr. Brox] recenily 
es OF two thirds in its favor, the indignant writers | per cent. Now it is more than one hundred !] suggested, as well impose a sufficient duty on 
(Mr. and speakers to whom I have referred would || per cent., and on some grades it amounts || oranges to encourage their growth in New 
bug,” not have been slow to arraign the Democratic || to one hundred and eighty per cent. Salt, || Hampshire? aoa 
San party for it. Thongh two of the three Demo- || instead of needing to be highly protected, 18 || The duty on bituminous coal, ron 
cratic members from New Hampshire might || constantly exported from the United States || so high, is equally Paananegae OP sp A te 
» must have yoted with a small minority of the party || in large quantities, and enters into compe- England States and New York. “ ma + 
» show in favor of ‘a free breakfast table,”’ this || tition with that produced in other countries. || heat and light and motive-power. It is th: 
ai would not aud should not have relieved the | It is constantly sold by the domestic pro- } Tenses of erences Tere 
party from its just responsibility for defeating || ducer to fishermen (who are entitled under || be no greater absurdity in Pie. an N y 
| wba e measure, if it could be shown to be a/|! existing laws to receive salt free of duty) at | than to tax it. Almost at eters! in wy 
Con- measure of relief for the laboring masses. '| rates not exceeding the cost and freight of the |, Scotia is an abundance | Nee, ig 
a now proceed to consider upon which side || imported article without duty. [It is under- \ Why should New England be “ns ed to 
s - of the question it was the duty of a true friend || stood that the production of salt was not drag her coal from the interior of Pennsyi- 
re i 


of the people to vote. It will be remembered 
that the question was not whether tea and cof- | 
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unprofitable under a duty of fifteen per cent. 
before the rebellion. 


But it is immaterial ! 


vania to navigable waters, and then ship it as 
far as from Nova Scotia? The hardship rests 
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not in the cost at the mine, but in the expense 

useless and burdensome transportation. 
This point is so admirably cepehed by Mr. 
Wells, late Special Commissioner of the Rev- 
enue, that I make no apology for quoting a 
liberal extract from his last report: 


‘** Nature has been bountiful to the United States 
in many things, but In none more so than in the 
distribution of coal over its sarface. Of the immeas- 
urable wealth to grow out ofitno onecan adequately 
conceive. Butin this provision New England, New 
York, and the Atlantic coast have no immediate 
part. The coldest and so most dependent on fuel; 
the oldest and so most bare of wood; the most densely 
peopled and so the largest consumers of fuel in pro- 
portion to its area, this portion of the country hap- 
pens to he theonly part upon which a coal duty bears 
at all, It would seem as if no fair-minded person 
could wish to have this point urged further. But 
when itis considered that manufactures such as iron, 
in which fuel is most lurgely used, are carried on in 


New York and New England in competition, to a || 


certain extent, with those parts of the couatry where 


coal is untaxed, because found on the spot, the gross | 


unfairness of atax upon the productive industry of 


one seetion that is not borne by another seems more | 


obvious, a 
“a When a duty is imposed on tea, coffee, or spices, 
it is equal all over the country. Let us suppose that 


the duty on eoal as now fixed—$1 25 in gold equal |} 


to, say, $150 in currency per ton—were levied upon 
all the coal used in the country, as the duty on tea 
is levied upon all tea, would it be borne with equa- 
nimity ? 
would exceed $25,0 0,000 im currency. The sugges- 
tion seems monstrous, and yet the coal duty now 
levied does uctually, to the extent of the sreu to 


which it is confined, burden the industry subject to | 


it Lo that extreme degree, It is bard to enlarge upon 
such a proposition; a plain case of equity, of fair 


play, needs only a plain statement, and not an | 


elaborate argument.” 


‘The average rate of duty for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1861, was nineteen per cent., 


while the average rate for the last fiscal year | 


was forty-seven per cent. Do the opponents 
of reduction say that the requirements of the 
Government are much larger now than then ? 
I answer that if the rates of duty were reduced 
the importations would be larger and the 
amount of revenue increased. Weare not now 
called upon to decide the controversy between 
protection and free trade, The question is, shall 
the amount of protection be exorbitant or shall 
it be reasonable? From the nature of the case 


our products and manufactures must be largely | 
revenues | 
required to pay the vast expenditures of the | 


protected ; otherwise the colossal 
Government, including pensions and interest 
on the public debt, cannot be raised. No one 
seriously advocates ** free trade and direct tax- 


ation.”’ A tariff framed to satisfy the most 


ultra revenue reformers in Congress would | 


incidentally afford most liberal protection to 
almost every brauch of American industry. 

But we are told that a high protective tariff 
increases the price of labor; that without it 
the American manulacturer cannot compete 
with the pauper labor of Europe. Let the 
gentleman from Missouri, { Mr. FinKensurs, ] 
a Republican member ot the Committee ot 
Ways and Means, answer that objection. In 
his recent unanswerable speech he says : 


**T have paid some attention of late to the pro- 
portion of the cost of labor to the whole cost of 


manufactured products, and I have found somewhat | 


to my own surprise that it rarely exceeds twenty- 
five per cent. For instance, labor represents only 
fifteen to twenty per cent. in the cost of making pig 
iron, only fifteen per cent. in woolen goods, twenty- 
five per cent, in cotton goods, eighteen per cent. in 
paper, and in some articles, as for instance in soap, 
it sinks down to only six per cent., while a tobacco 
manufacturer told us in committee that the labor 
in sweetened plug tobacco costs less than the licorice 
which gves into it. have all these figures from 
the statements of manufacturers themselves. 

‘The bulk of the cost is always in the material, 
besides such items as fuel, rent, terest, &c. Now, 
even taking twenty-five per cent. as the average 
cost of labor, it will be pereeived that a protection 
of only twenty-five per cent. on the whole value of 
the article is equal te a protection of one hundred 
per cent. on the labor that goes into the article; a 
duty of fifty per cent. on the value is equal to two 
hundred per cent. on the labor: seventy-five per 


cent. on the value is equal to three hundred per | 


cent. on the labor, and a duty of one hundred per 


cent, on the value, such as we have several of on 
our tariff schedule, amounts to a protection of four 
hundred per cent. on the labor!”’ 

ot 
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To this it might be added that iron-ship 
building, the cost of which embraces a greater 
proportion of labor than almost any other 


branch of manufacture, is completely paral- | 


yzed by the present duty on iron and other 
materials, an 
engaged tn it are obliged to lie idle or resort 
' to other and less remunerative employments. 
My distinguished friend from Hew York 
Ue Woop] addressed the House on Satur- 
_day upon the tea and coffee question. I fear 
_ his zeal to sustain his vote upon the bill to ad- 
mit them free led him to make some assertions 
which are not consistent with his customary 
accuracy of statement. Did the honorable 
| gentleman really mean, as he stated, that ‘‘the 
| poor man, the man who lives by his own man- 
ual labor, spends ten dollars for tea and coffee 
where he spends one for iron and woolen ?”’ 
Had he reversed his figures, and stated the 
| expense of tea and coffee for the poor man at 
| one tenth the cost of his iron and woolen 
goods, he would have come much nearer his 
usual standard of correctness. 
I accept the gentleman’s statement that 
‘*the ordinary consumption of woolen cloth 
ing will not exceed one hundred dollars per 


He did not tell us the expense of iron to the 
workingman, nor of his tea and coffee. Pass- 
ing over the iron, as to which I have no reli- 
able statistics, I find the average consump- 
tion of tea in the United States in 1871, was 
about one and a half pounds to each inhabit- 
ant, and the average consumption of coffee 
about eight pounds to each inhabitant, or 
about nine pounds of tea and about forty-eight 
pounds of coffee for a family of six persons. 
If we estimate the average retail price of tea 
to be $1 20 per pound, making $10 80, and 
that of coffee to be thirty cents per pound, 
making $14 40, we find the entire cost of tea 
and coffee for a family of six persons one year 
to be $25 20, while the whole duty paid on 
both during the year for the family of six 
would be $2 79! Sothe poor man’s woolen 
| clothing alone (to say nothing about iron or 
articles made of iron) costs him about four 
times as much as his tea and coffee! 

But the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Woop] also stated that ‘‘the poor man’s fam- 
ily is a larger consumer of tea and coffee than 
the family of the rich man. The latter can 
procure his wines and fine liquors, of an expen- 
sive character, and in these finds his principal 
beverage.’’ Doubtless this is too often true, 
but [ cannot think it is extensively so. While 
I believe it to be trae that the rich man isa 
greater consumer of tea and coffee than the 
poor man, I have made no distinction in the 
estimates I have given. 

Borrowing liberally from the admirable 
illustrations heretofore given by my excellent 
friends, the gentleman from Illinois, [ Mr. 
| MARSHALL, ] and the gentleman from Indiana, 
[Mr. Kerr,] I may avalyze for a moment the 
popular idea of ‘‘a free breakfast table,”’ 
which has captivated so many humane gentle- 
men. The poor man puts on his flannel shirt 
taxed sixty-five per cent., his coat, vest, and 
trowsers taxed sixty per cent., and his boots 
taxed thirty-five per cent., and sits down to his 
breakfast table, (made ‘‘free’’ by the removal 
of duties on tea and coffee to the amount of 
about three dollars per annum for an ordinary 
family!) which is held together by nails taxed 
|| thirty per cent., or screws taxed fifty per cent., 
|| aud with hinges taxed seventy per cent., and 
|| painted with materials taxed any per cent., and 

covered with atable cloth taxed forty per cent, 
|| His good wife clad in clothing taxed from thirty- 
|, ive to one hundred per cent., following the 
directions of her cook- book taxed twenty-five 

er cent., having placed upon his table his 
rugal meal, consisting mainly of provisions 
produced by the aid ofagricultural implements 
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the laborers who ought to be | 


year for an ordinary workingman’s family.’’ | 
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'| taxed fifty per cent., cooked in vessels ts 
| fifty-three per cent., upon a stove taxed ae 

per cent., heated with coal taxed fifty .2 
cent., he proceeds to season it with salt t; oa 
from one hundred to one hundred and ene 
per cent., or spices taxed from forty as 
hundred and twenty-five per cent., and to _ 
take of it from plates, cups, and saucers thea 
forty per cent., with a knife and fork taxed 
thirty-five per cent., sweetening his ‘fre’ ,.. 
or coffee with sugar taxed fitty per cen, 
_@ spoon taxed forty-five per cent, 
| then, to his morning devotions, he read 
_ ter from the family Bible printed on pa 

twenty per cent., with type taxed twenty-tive 
cent., and ink taxed thirty-five per cent, ? ; 
kneels upon a carpet taxed sixiy per ‘one 
| Surely the gentleman from Indiana | Mr, Keng} 

was correct in his remark that ‘* the boast of , 
free breakfast table is simply an able-bodie 
absurdity.’’ 

The honorable gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Woop] was inaccurate again when bp 
stated that ** for twenty-five years the Demo. 
cratic party supported the Government alto. 
gether from revenue collected from imported 
goods, without any internal revenue, withoy; 
duty upon tea and coffee, and without any 
debt.”” He was hardly accurate when he 
stated that from 1832 to 1861 * tea and cofes 
came in altogether free, except a nominal 
duty in the acts of 1832 and 1836.’ An ey. 
amination of the statutes shows that while the 
fathers of the Republic and their immediai 
successors, from the foundation of our Govery- 
ment down to 1832, imposed heavy duties on 
tea and coffee, an act was passed on the Mth 
of July, 1832, admitting coffee free and taking 
the duty from teas imported from China or 
east of the Cape of Good Hope and in United 
States vessels, but providing for a duty of ten 
cents per pound on all otherwise imported, 

By the act of September 11, 1841, all duties 
were removed from both tea and coffee. ‘nis 
act remained in force about one year. By the 
| act of August 30, 1842, tea and coffee were 
admitted tree when imported in American ves: 
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sel from the places of their growth and pro- 
duction, but were subject to a duty of twenty 
per cent. when otherwise imported. The act 
of July 30, 1846, contained a simlar provision, 
with the addition that they were also admitted 
free when imported direct from the place ot 
growth and production in fureign vessels ex- 
empt by treaty stipulations from discriminat- 
ing duties. This provision, which remained 
in force till August, 1861, is also contained in 
the bill recently reported by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ketter} from the 

| minority of the Committee of Ways and Means. 
This discrimination in favor of American 
vessels, or foreign vessels exempt from Gis 
criminating duties, for the encouragement 0! 
direct trade with countries beyond the Cape ol 
Good Hope, was not so unimportant as many 
suppose. Dutiesto a considerable amount were 
collected on tea and coffee, although the pro 
cipal importations were free and in American 
vessels. What a bounty was here held out !0 
American shipping! 1 do not approve of the 
plan of attempting to reéstablish our supremacy 
upon the ocean by special legislation of this 
ededitnn: but such a plan would be preferable 
to none. Ifthe statesmen of the present day, 
while making tea and coffee free, were to do 
something to lift the heavy weight which now 
paralyzes our shipping interests, by conferring 
upon American vessels special privileges '" 
the transportation of three or four hundred 
million pounds of tea and coffee per anna, 
they would entitle themselves to more thanks 
than they can fairly claim now. 
But with hardly sufficient A merican ocean 10° 
nage to afford a respectable coinpettion, ~ 
legislation might increase the prices of freig"'"’ 
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8 taxed thes practically afford no relief to theconsumer |, During the next fiscal year, according to || crease and expansion of the trade, wealth, and 
1 sixty f tea and coffee, but it would at least give | the recommendation of the Secretary of the || prosperity of the country. 
Ly per ir life to our mercantile marine. Lo what | Treasury, the revenue from customs should be | Let us consider this subject for a moment. 
t taxed extent this discrimination in favor of American | $213,000,000, besides $110,000,000 from in- || Look at the extent aud magnitude of this 
eighty tounage raised the prices of freight on these | ternal revenue, making trom customs $5 32 | country, stretching from the Atlsutic to the 
tO one articles before American commerce in Ameri- || to each inhabitant, if we. estimate the popula: || Pacific, from the great lakes to the Gulf of 
to par. can vessels WAS driven from the seas, fam not | tion at forty millions. Tea and coffee might || Mexico; through so many degrees of luutude 
8 taxed able to state with certainty. But I am in- || therefore very consistently bear a moderate | and longitude; with such variety of soils and 
Uae formed on good authority that it had a marked || duty now, though we should concede that it | productions ; with such lofty mountains, such 
ee” tea effect in enlarging our foreign carrying trade, | would have been justifiable to admit them free || extensive plains; with such mighty rivers, 
+5 Using and the records show that American tonnage jin the better days of the Republic. || lakes, harbors, and iulets; with » climate so 
etiring, at no ume in our history inereased so rapidly A tariff is always o tax. A tariff on tea and || varied. 
& chap. gs within that period. , coffee is therefore atax. As such itisabur- || The productions of this and of all countries 
T taxed The following table, taken at intervals of || den. So is the local tax of the farmer on the | are controlled by the laws of climate. While 
tive per L fve years, gives the number of pounds of tea || little farm upon which he works early and late || in this country we may justly boast of more 
ty and and coffee admitted free, and the number of | to provide for the wants of his family. But || valuable and diversified productions, perhaps, 
cent, pounds paying duty, during the fiscal years the expenses of the national as well as of the || than any other one country on the face of the 
Kee) ending as follows: | State government must be paid, and our in- || globe, we must remember that we are within 
ast of a ree. r Cnffee. || quiry should be, how can the necessary sum \! the temperate zone, and that we must look to 
‘bodied Year. 19 630 045 107,860,911 || be raised and be least. burdensome to the tax- || countries outside the United States for many 
‘ Semana 144'986 895 | payer? In any event, I am not in favor of || supplies. Tothe frigid zone we must look for 
" York $I 25,208.884 190,764,259 || raising more than is necessary. I do not be- || furs and other supplies peculiar to arctic re- 
hen he [3B ).nnssseeeeneeresseeenesscereseeseeresS0O93,105 200,998,751 |) lieve in inviling extravagance and fraud by || gions; to the tropics for gums, drugs, spices, 
Demo- Dutiable. \ <. || providing revenues for which we have no legit- | mahogany, rosewood, liguum-vite, and other 
nt alto- 189 ipeaartoryen meeesnonearerecses Peers iar hae | imate ase. Neither do | believe it to be just | valuable timbers; for coffee, much of our sugar, 
nported RATE LLC 129/213 714.398 | that the men of this generation should be taxed || and for tropical traits, and other supplies 
Without LEO ennanssnes 10egh creageorosempentecsy, Ry DYN 1,145,982 || to death, or protected to death, in order to re- || which can be produced only under an aimost 
ut any For some reason, not now traceable, there || lieve their posterity from contributing their || vertical sun. Then, again, our country is so 
ne he was uo uniformity in the quantities paying || reasonable share toward the payment of our || extensive, that the sugar, rice, cotton, fruits, 
| coffee duties from year to year. During some years | colossal debt. 1am in favor of larger reduc- | and other intertropical productions of ‘l'exas, 
1oininal the quantity was much larger than during any || tions than the Secretary of the Treasary recom- || Louisiana, Alabama, Florida, the Carolinas, 
An ex- vear mentioned in the table. mended ; larger than those provided for in the || and Georgia, areremote, very far remote, from 
hile the “Lhe following table gives'the number of || Pending bill; larger than it is reasonable to || the ice, cranberries, wheat, corn, hemp, hog, 
nediate pounds imported in American and in foreign | expect would receive the sanction of amajority || and wool-supplying regions of the northern 
rovern- vessels during the same fiscal years: of Congress. In addition to all other reduc: || and western States. _ 
ties on Ie Amdraaniediedd. tions which could possibly be carried I would || ‘The peculiar condition of communities has 
he 14th Year Tea. Coffee. gladly have welcomed free tea and coffee ; but || much to do with their employments. Some 
1 taking 1845... -cccscssaseveessuesee seessesevesee 9,437,910 104,627,928 || 1 could not and did not give my sanction to a || find agriculture most profitable aud follow that, 
hina or ]$it).vvsuere-sossuessneens ssonegesesensese29,208,240 130,629,537 || scheme for placing those articles on the free | others commerce, others manulacturing ; but 
United 1855 sve rene rrestenssneen seer QB AAD ieee list first, and thus greatly endangering all efforts || while we have made mighty and satistactory 
- Of ten Se moremyeincerronenys ki haa sae als” r 990,392 |) + reduce on other articles that are necessaries || advancements in this last mentioned depart- 
ported, se n foreign he wr $505 441 in a higher degree, the prices of which are |} ment of human industry, we must look to 
Ht duttes Sarees bona ems 619.414  14,642.150 || largely enhanced by probibitory duties with- foreign countries to supply us with the siiks, 
his Nb cca cdnvprioe eergheorereoicasianeny: RRND ,854,033 || out any corresponding benefit to the Treas- || satius, laces, jewelry, highly flavored wines, 
By the BOD vssseosssvnscorsereccnnsnncens reve 1,376,625 27,749,381 | ury. If this precipitate action of Congress | and much otf the costlier fabrics, which can 
were During the time embraced in the table about || shall have the effect of preventing any further || only be produced in older countries, where 
can ves: two thirds of our importations, other than i reduction, or instead of a reduction of about || cheap labor and more capital are united with 
nd pro: those of tea and eoffee, were made in Ameri- || twenty per cent. of giving us a reduction of || riper experience and educated skill. 
twenty can ships. Now, however, the tables are || only about ten per cent., as 1 understand is to | By developing the productions of the peo- 
The act reversed, and more than- two thirds are in i be proposed, it will, in my judgment, be pre- ple we encourage agriculture; by converting 
OVISION, loreign ships, and the proportion of American || judicial to the best interests of the country. || the raw material into fabrics to wear, or agri- 
dmitted ships is growmg ** small by degrees and beau- || ‘That tea and coffee are to be free is fore- || cultural implements, we encourage manulac- 
lace ot tifully less’? from year to year, and will con- |} gone conclusion. The provisions in the pend- || tures; by constructing canals, railroads, steam- 
els ex- tinue to do so while Congress confines itself || ing bill for moderate duties upon them will || boats, sailing vessels, and steamships, we foster 
a, to removing duties from articles not produced || be promptly rejected, in accordance with the || commerce—tbe three beautiful daughters of 
mained in this country, and leaves high rates on ship- || views of the House already so emphatically | civilization. 
ined in building materials. The inerease and decrease || expressed. I have spoken not to iufluence || Commerce is aptly termed the civilizer of 
itleman of American ocean tonnage are shown in the || any one to vote in favor of retaining them, ‘| nations. It may be traced in its beneficent 
om the following expressive Gigures taken at iutervals | but to justify my previous action, and inci- || pathway from remotest antiquity, scattering 
Means. of ten years: | dentally to illustrate some of the objections || beaedeast its ever-increasing, ever-fertilizing, 
— Registered tonnage. to the present iniquitous tariff, || ever civilizing and ever christianizing benefits 
pm dis- 1831........... seve 620,451 | | upon mankind. _1t has assumed giant propor- 
vent ol a 1 oe | | tions with us. Look at it—with an outward 
mayo 1861... "9692.67 | Public Building at Memphis. | commerce, imports and exports exceeding an- 
8 many SEER Pere iPasaai ee 1,425,142 | "ty ds sigs | nually six hundred million dollars; with an in- 
nt were But suppose tea and coffee had been admit- | REMARKS OF HON. W. W. V AUGHAN, \| ter-State trade amounting to more than three 
ae pra: ted absolutely free from 1832 to 1861, it would | OF TENNESSEE, thousand million dollars annually. If it be 
Fest ena that they ought to be free now. The | In tHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, this now, while we are in our infancy as a 
; ssiies of our country then were butsmall | ‘ nation, what will it be when all these States 
> of the compared with those of the present time. | May 11, 1872, || and Territories are densely peopled and devei- 
aa this point is illustrated in the following table, || On the bill proposing an appropriation for erecting || oped? Shall we foster this commerce which 
of this which gives the average receipts from customs, ||  custom-house, post office, and rooms for the || go vitally administers to the high behests of 
oe the average population, and the amount of Federal court in the city of Memphis. '| civilization, or shall we neglect it and turn 
7 at receipts per capita during every Administra- || Mr. VAUGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I shall con- || deaf ears to its requirements? This is pre- 
ng ion siuce the first act was passed making tea || sume the time allotted to me on this occasion |} cisely the question before you; which sball 
erring or coffee free: || by invoking your consideration and that of this || it be? Jt has its rules and necessities. One 


me Ap Amount i its rules is to create great centers of trade 
ages in Administra, ee Wautidted yo ouse to the bill 1 had the honor to introduce |} of its rules g ’ 





tion, r || proposing an appropriation for erecting a cus- || a dense population, and a mighty traflic. 
_— lee ss ii.a;.5 em 908, 000 15,000,000 nae Roache amuallions and rooms for be Fed- || This traffic demands custom-houses and post 
ami 7” Van Buren............. 16,000,000 16,500,000 95 | eral court in the city of Memphis. || offices. The recent change in custom regula- 
me Puke pen SNe Oe vu Commerce has its necessities, and this is one || tions, permitting imported merchandise to 
an ton Piltmore on 41000000 33/000'000 1.78 | of them, which we must respect if we would || pass through in bulk, and without breaking 
paper meeess Sate ~ 60,000,000 27,000,000 2.22 || rightly discharge our duties here. ; || bulk, to these different centers of trade, makes 
‘ht to Lincoln..." ee pe Dra pind eS } True, there are many such similar applica- || Cusiom-houses, post offices, and courts, an 
- oe boson. 0.2101,000,000 36,000,000 28 || tions, but this is not a subject for regret. If I || absolute necessity which cannot be dispensed 
2d, BOE ge 198,000,000 39,000,000 5.07 || do noterr it is a sigu, and sure one, of the in- || with. 
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Ho. or Reps. 


The eity of Memphis, on the eastern bank 
of the Mississippi, by Ler commerce, pop- 
ulation, and wealth, has become one of the 
great centers of trade, which demands the 
facilities asked for. 

I submit some facts for your consideration, 
that you may the better determine the justness 
of the application : 


Extracted from the report of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the city of Memphis. 
Bales of cotton received for the year ending lst Sep- 
tember, 1871 piel ; ..011,482 
Value Of the saine.......cc.c.o.-sccscecncoos serene verpeehd90U02, G00 
Wholesale and retail hardware, dry goods, 
and grocery trade......... y ceveedsecddscssee 71,002,866 
Custom -house duatios paid.,.............6 .cicccene 334.053 
Maputactures—value of.........,.-.-...- 4,103,449 
Tonnage of twenty-six steamers owned 
in Memphis.................... . ceses sessseees993,990 tons, 


Post Office business aa reported by the Postmasters. 
“The amount of mail matter handled is estimated 
as follows: Amount of newspapers, average weight 
two tons daily, equal to seven hundred and thirty 
tons annually. 
Average number of drop letters daity, 6,400, or, an- 





UO Ws 5h is. ccbetbasisicocbicdecdecbsts sthdectsincends) DBIB AGO 
Average number of letters delivered 4,000 
Gaily, OF, BOWUBILY ...ca.c-ccccesnpscsyeseree BAS 1,460,000 
Average number of letters received from 
otheroffices for distribution, daily,15,000, 
Oe DR OOTEE . ccnvigimenstmueedeeniane 5,475,000 
Total handled annually....................... 9,271,000 





Cash received from April 1, 1871, to March 31, 1872. 
Newspaper postage........ $2,991 40 


I tae mea DRL. ood 7. 717 50 
Postage stamps 8° ld...................ccccccecsesssees 7,645 74 
Stumped envelopes sold...................c. cc eceee 21,347 72 


Due postage collected on delivery of let- rH 
TI. <i coniintsiniehhllencecaniiiengateidanandeiiadmanietasniate 987 55 
Total postal revenue collected during 
Che WORM cbiddbesesdits edesdibdes hbscde andes 78,649 91 


Draft department. 


Collected on Department’s drafts sent to og! S 
this office for collection during the year 6,885 24 


Recewed on deposit. 


Cash remitted from other offices, this 
being the office of deposit for eastern 
Arkansas, north Mississippi, west Ten- 
nessee, and western’ Kentucky,..:........ 21,722 30 


Money-order department. 


Issued from April 1, 1871, to 
March 31, 1872, 9,529, amount.$183,340 45 
Amount money-order funds re- 
ceived on deposit from other 
usatesteapenaariere eataasbeceeent 627,794 00 





Total amount money-order 
I 811,134 45 
Total cash receipts from all sources 
daring ABO BORE.i nme: 


Disbursements. 


The above-named sum has been disbursed as fol- 
lows: Paid 14,835 money orders drawn on this office, 
En tan, csinedeentmtinaisl stepaeen ti naieaes 
Rewitted to New York and Louisville for 

payment of money orders drawn on those 

offices throughout the country.............. 470,500. 00 
Balance paid mail contractors, mail mes- 

sengers, and office expenses, including 

emall balance held in reserve for that 

WON POUDE. « Lalécll « icichh sed dbevedersisecke vsvedbide 40,213 07 
socseceseegees$ GLG,090 90 


=——— eS 


ahi ial ee i Rata 


THE FEDERAL COURT. 

‘Fhe number of cases on the Federal coart 
docket will not fall short of three thousand 
annually; many of them on the admiralty side 
of the docket, of the highest importance, grow- 
ing out of the extensive and constantly in 
creasing commeree on the Mississippi river. 

Mr. Speaker, | have given a condensed state- 
ment of the commerce, postal, and Federal 
court basiness of the city of Memphis. [| doubt 
whether there is ‘a city on this continent, or 
elsewhere, with double her popalation that van 
make such an exhibit. Think of it; a eityof 
between fifty and sixtythousand people, whose 
wholesale and retail dry goods and grotvery 
trade reaches the large sum of $71,002,356 ; 
whose exports of one staple alone (cotton) 
reaches $40,000,000; whose postal receipts 
pay into the Treasary daily $201,8v. 

‘he Committee on Pubhe Buildings and 
Grounds will remember that a delegation com- 


seeeeesyee $913,390 90 | 


\ History is an index of the hearts of men as 
they ever have been, asthey ever will be. lt isa 
|| sibyl unfolding its mysteries to time leaf by leaf. 





Revenue Reform—Mr. Bird. 


posed of fifty of the leading citizens of Philadel- | Now turn to those leaves, and tel 


phia appeared before them and madea state- 
ment, with some degrees of exuliation, that 
the postal business of that great city, number- 
ing, | believe was the statement, seven hundred 
thousand population, paid into the Treasury 
daily $1,000. By comparing the population and 
postal receipts of the two cities you will per- 
cewe that Memphis, in proportion to popula- 
tion, on postal business pays more than two 
dollars to Philadelphia’s one. 

i make this comparison with no wish to dis- 

parage the just claims of that great city. 

The Government has pursued the policy hith- 

erto of locating castom-houses in the ditferent 
|| sections of the country when justified by the 
trade of the city applying. In pursuance of 
this policy they have located such buildings at 
Mobile, Savannab, Charleston, and New Or- 
leans. Notwithstanding Memphis was a mere 
village in 1835, and the cities named are older 
than the Government, she surpasses them all 
in business except New Orleans. If it were 
wise—I am not saying it was not—for the Gov- 
ernment to place such buildings in the cities 
named, can any good reason be assigned why 
Memphis should not be entitled to eqaal facil- 
ities ? 

| have spoken of Memphis as she is now. 
With the railroads made and being made east 
of the Mississippi river, in a very short time 
she will be in adirect and close connection 
| with every city onthe Gulf and Atlantic coast, 
and with all the mterior towns and cities of 
the entire country north and east of the 
Mississippi river. West of the Mississippi 
she has railroad connection with the capital 
of Arkansas. COdpitalists, with ‘Tom Scott at 
their head, have (I am informed) undertaken 
to bridge the Mississippi at Memphis, and to 
extend westward our railroad system so as to 
embrace much of Arkansas, Louisiana, ‘l’exas, 
| the Pacific coast, and many of the States of 
| Mexico, while in another direction «active 
efforts are being made to extend railroads to 
Kansas, and all that section of country in 
the upper Mississippi valley to the borders 
|| of Canada. 
|| The completion of these roads is but a matter 
|| of time; they are certain to be built, beeause 
needed to give adequate facilities to this section 
of the country. When completed they will 
make Memphis the principal cotton mart of 
the Union, the great center for distributing 
|| the produetions of the North and Northwest 
with the South, the sonthern Atlantic and 
Gulf cities, and intervening cities and towns 
of the interior. 

Having said this much [| might with propri- 
ety conclude, if something within me did not 
| bid me say more and cast myself wpon your 
indulgence while doing so. I sometimes fear— 
I hope, Lerr—that in asking.for my section of 
country a matter of justice and right that pre- 
judices growing out of the history of the past 
|| may weigh in the scale against us. 

With uplifted hands I implore you, and each 
of you, to bury deep, deep, dee}? in oblivion 
the struggles and incidents of the recent past 
with the generous and efinobling sentiment 








—— 


: > 
that we are the offspring of a cominon ances- 
} 


try, bound ‘together by a -thousand ties of 
|| kindred, common interésts, and a common 
|| destiny; and that you, and, and all can best 
| discharge our duties here by common and 


}| united efforts to heal the dissensions of the 


|| past and build up this Rome of ours to be the 
| glory and admiration of the world. 


| We should remember that wars are the con- 
|| comitant of nations; that men are but mortals, 


liable to err, and that we may have wars and 


|} confliets so long as avarice and ambition shall 


_ sway the councils of «men. 
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| me, if 
can, what page there is not stained with blend 


Cast your eyes over the history of nations of 
antiquity and of modern times, and te|| me 
you can which of them there was, be 
one time or another was not drene 
lo go no further back, run your minds Over 
the history of England, of France, of Germ 

. : es any 
of Spain, of italy, and tell meif you can i, 
what period of fifty years either of them - > 
without wars, internal er external. hie 
tell me, if you can, on which side oy whiel 
party the error lies. If all countries jn a 
ages have been plunged in wars, ean we sehice. 
ably hope that we have either become go wi, 
or 8o prudent as to eseape the follies and errors 
of all other nations? I allade to these matter 
not to stir up strife or unkindliness, or eye, 
uncharitableness, but with the hope that yo 
will weigh without resentment the justice 
my plea. . 

Mr. Speaker, I came here with no other fee]. 
ings than those of the utmost kindness and go. d 
will to each and every one of you. I came here to 
say, as | do now, if history has written a black 
and bloody page between us, let us draw a yeil 
over it and bury the dead past with its unhappy 
incidents. and. remembrances, I implore you 
to join hands with me in a common effort iy 
restore happiness and prosperity to the whole 
country, 

If the sentiments expressed shall meet with 
& Sympathetic response on your part, let it be 
manifested by your acts. fot me say to my 
constituents that the Forty-Second Congress 
are disposed to deal out even-handed justice 
to all. Let your appropriations be such as 
will liberally accomplish the object in view. 
Let a building of suitable proportions go up 
in full view of the mighty Mississippi, to glad- 
den the sight of all wayfarers by land or water. 
Let from its loftiest pinnacle the stars aud 
stripes float, to ates. and each of you, 
and all, that we are still within the protecting 
egis of the Constitution, and still a united 
people. 


or is, that g: 


hed in bloog 


you 


of 





Revenue Reform. 
SPEECH OF HON. JOHN T. BIRD, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 4, 1872. 


The House having met for debate as in Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union— 


Mr. BIRD said: 

Mr. Speaker: I desire to embrace this 
occasion to say a few words in behalf of what 
I regard as genuine revenue reform. The 
struggle has been long, tedious, complicated, 
and sometimes difficult, but never to my mind 
uneertain. To-day I feel that I can congratu: 
late myself and the country upon the eoming 
dawn. A more equable system of imposing 
duties must ensue. 

As 1 have listened to the debates in this 
Howse for several days my mind has wandered 
from point ‘to point, and occasionally when | 
have heard the arrogant demands of protec: 
tionists, the inquiry has presented itself to 
me, whether or not it is at all profitable for 
a people situated as we are to hold any twter- 
course whatsoever with the outside world’ 
have indeed wondered, while listening to the 
elaborate arguments presented on the otber 
side, whether it was not good for the pro- 
tectionists in our land—the ironmongers, the 
cotton and woolen manufacturers—that the 
rebel cruiser the Alabama did evince so moc" 
power upon the seas and sweep our commerce 
so thoroughly from the ocean. | cannot col 
ceive what prayer for protection could be mor 
sincerely uttered than one.involving this idea : 
for the insistment of high-tariff men is that ¥° 
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42p ConG....2D SEss. Revenue Reform—Mr. Bird. Ho. or Reps. 
‘we all our material progress to the laws re- || to another, and which that other cannot, ex- || upon by the revenue reformers of this House 
straining the importation of foreign goods. Te || cept by some remote contingency or possibil- || and the country. 


‘tate the proposition thus broadly may seem 
yeurd indeed; but the thought never would 
— to any individual did he not so coutinu- 
a hear the extravagant claims of protec- 


ity, ever receive any advantage from; aswhen, || Hence, I congratulate this House, I congrat- 
by protection, you enrich a few individuals || ulate the country, that the tendency at this time 
engaged in making pig iron in Pennsylvania || to revenue reform is palpable, persistent, tri- 
or any other circumscribed locality, you, be- |) umphant; and that, sooner or later, we shall 
yond all controversy, deprive the people of || be enabled to rejoice in that peace and pros- 
the West from the benefits of free markets, || perity which steadiness of purpose and cer- 
from the advantages of world-wide competi- || tainty of administration assured to a veople 


f || tion, and clearly by law compel the laboring || so great, so undivided, and so capable of 
the country. We regard them from a public || and industrious classes in all other sections to commanding to the best ends all the material 


or general, rather than from a private or spe- || pay tribute to the Pennsylvania pig-iron man. wealth of a mighty continent, as are the people 
vial stand-point. The people at large are in || On which side is equity and justice? Rich || of this country. 

our minds more thau the individual. We take || monopolists will answer one way, buta heavily It matters not to me, sir, from whence 
pride in acknowledging the many advantages || taxed people answer another way. | comes this bill reported by the majority of the 
1) our material welfare from the furnace and TARIFF FOR REVENUE DEMANDED. | committee. I ask notits paternity. Whether 


indle, kiln and pottery ; but ; the free-trade De t hether th ‘ve- 
jorge, loom and spindle, ; Bal aed od tela Ae UAL s . 1¢ free-trade Democrats, whether the reve 
we are obliged, as legislators, to remember ormers contend that by imposing || 14, Republicans, or whether the gentleman 


st but comparatively few of our people are duties for the purpose of raising the necessary || (oo. Massachusetts himself, [Mr. Dawes, ] the 
that but ¢ i Speaking for myself, I only || fands for the support of Government, and for Sead . 
engaged 1n ed Th . eel iodinton rn nield “i no other purpose, the burdens of taxation will ahah nal of the committee, propounded its 
desire to be ot sal ae shoruthe va 0 not || fall. more equally. upon all, and the least pos- i tel peaigns and are prepared to unite 
ri janes fm hit, but for all 2 sible injustice will be done to any individual, || — y in advocating or not, we have by he 
in-eme elem or oe ee ae ae class, or section. This policy, according to | assistance of growing public opinion extorted 

| desire aiso . - aie ee of A all sound rules of political economy, has done —— that committee. Although oh 38) BAS 
the Te ed Sere an and will do infinitely more for the country || ® that is demanded, it-is to some extent arec- 
have a ace DY d aa the capital thus || than any other, and secure for us permanence The som of the righteousness of the demand. 
coin oP viabl a he ffected.by ‘te legisla- || both of greatness and prosperity as a nation. ae ee hae ee the ep a this 
invesle ~a "a _ thie. bill stdaiabe . po Revenue reformers place the Government first ; country Seve se heck 26 ne iy ee of 
on eT at : 8 eo a iis aa aed protectionists place individuals, monopolists, A ti . uch oe eae yone 1 
true of a egis a - a Ae nae ? Ya classes, or sections, first. Hence, every con- | RB ee) ae w - sent a ane er 
a eee re oe a - epee siderate person will readily observe that a of hepu ate rere “to een = ee: “a 
ee ; ie fn leah beaih eee conflict of opinion exists, and the unbiased || ™%Cs'®, an - gran an to anaes sae noe 
looke to origina _ N, : om or voy re wilt logically Ao tie Tha question ohh ore | oe a wat one eee mane ; ea - 
such coon . = se eo See ‘tal. || Tevenue tariff, especially when protection con- ot the ee a -— nue re _ in the 
itt none kao atin than ther ceil Feely conta Une people so much in evbaneed || ait, whether altogether or wot. Ket pep 
misled labor, that if they depended apon paygen and yields to He J resputy so litle, spaninns ead pre ae for vaptnaiinn wil 
legislation for success it was their duty to ; lhe argument of revenue reformers 18, that fall unheeded on the masses of our people, 
count in the beginning upon the conflict whieh || Since the legitimate object of the law imposing who will néver be content antil they: ean pro- 
they would encounter with other capital and || ‘riff duties is revenue, that object will be most | oo. the cheapest clothing and the cheapest 
other pursuits which could not be protected cortainly aripiped with the logs} migebief, or tools that the market of the world can fur 
by law, but which might claim their righte as || #PPrebension by free and unfettered commerce || .: 3 ‘Those. who observe this fact will. be 
sacred and solemn as any other. Thus, I || intercourse with other nations, which will, cuiduns fe: Veins: . Tf Citak teenndeien Onn ian 
trust with a sense of the highest responsibility according to all experience, so stimulate our in the same sincerity in which they are uttered, 
and a proper realization of the situation of our || €VeT active, vigilant, and thrifty people as to || 7 oo, quite gure I will have done something 
country and the business interests involved, place their healthy advancement and Gnal soma averting those. disasters which always 
I continue the discussion. | Broaperity in every branch of industry beyond follow the continued violations of the ordinary 
doubt. ‘The growth of our country when this 


policy prevailed is enough to satisfy the doubt- lawe of trade and commerce. Mek , 
ing if he be unprejudiced or. disinterested. Yes, whatever may be the peel ares of 
Protectionists, on the other hand, insist that pretended oem of ee — = ’ = 
by means of a tariff so high as to prevent to on aie i an bling ee aes f 
a large extent foreign competition with our aa See ae Saranbeaneniaetedae this 
manmipcrurers of iron, Woolens, pr oatons, you acer for the purpose of administering their 
| secure diversity of and prosperity to American own particular: theories of .goverament, this 
industry. a dtl 4 ‘nvolved || °2¢ idea now predominates, that a tariff for 
2 trast | have sisted the questions inyplved | protection alone, a tariff which shall advance 
fairly and fully. || one particular interest, notwithstanding others 
PROTECTION HINDERS COMMERCE. | may be in conflict therewith, at farthest will 
In regarding the liberal view of the argu- || not long be tolerated. I say this sentiment 
ment let us for a moment consider the bene- || now is obtaining and has obtained such a foot- 
fits to us from a free and untrammeled com- | hold as that no political combination, what- 
merce. While the protectionists urge before || ever other noble views may animate men, can 
the people of this country that by means of | dethrone, suppress, or supersede it. 
protection industry is developed to a greater MONOPOLIES DREADED. 
from customs we must have commerce with || extent than it would otherwise be in certain | I congratulate the people of this country 
foreign nations ; and thus we supply the Gov- || localities, | ask you, upon the other hand, to again, because this bill in the main evinces an 
eroment with the means wherewith it can pay || regard the influence of a free and unob- | hostility to that growing spirit of monopoly 
the public debt and defray its ordinary expenses. || structed commerce upon industry throughout | which, in my humble judgment, was and still 
0 doing this our protectionist friends boldly || the length and breadtW of the land. Cast your | is rapidly sowing the seeds of discord and 
step forward and insist'that they shall reeeive || eye in whatsoever direction you may follow- | destruction throughout all the best social and 
hot an ineidental or secondary benefit, but the ing the track of our commerce, and its influ- || political interests of the people. If there be 
irst and greatest benefit therefrom, which || ence upon the prosperity of our people, to say | any one word that expresses all that is hurtful, 
benefit acerues to them by increasing the price || nothing of the opportunity it affords for collect- | all that is to be condemned, all that deserves 
of the article imported, and of course the || ing the revenue, is everywhere visible. the reprobation of mankind, it is this word 
article manufactured «here, also, to the full || Whence cone our great sea-board towns+ | ‘‘monopoly.’’ If there ie anything — that 
extent of the duty or tariffimposed. Revenue |} New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, || signifies a concentration of political power 
relormers meet the question squarely, aud || Charleston, New Orleans? Inwhathud they | of a detestable and domineering character 
insist ‘that the first and principal objeet of || their origin batin this free and untrammeled | concentration of. material wealth hostile 
egislation should be the raising of revenue. || intercourse with the other nationsef the gldbe? | to liberty; a concentration of the pecuniary 
«0 this extent. action wil! be regarded as legit- || i call the attention of gentlemeu to this im- resources of a great Government in the hands 
‘mate, commendable, and equitable, leaving | portant fact, that these great, thriving, pros- | of a few, to the detriment and destruction 
ho room for complaint, because of unjust indi- || perous cities not only owe their origin, but of the social, civil and religious interests 
vidual or local discriminations, by giving to || their impetus, their progress, their wealth, of the many, it is this word, ‘*monopoly, 
their continuance in power and splendor, to’ When exalted and secured by laws, it preads 
this free and untrammeled commerce insisted | itself like a green bay tree, and demoraliza- 


jonists. 
*' the very outset let me remark that rev- 


nue reformers value, in every possible appre- 
viable light, the manufacturing industries of 











PROTECTION IS SELFISH. 


Why, sir, if it were not for the progress of 
civilization—if it were not for that liberal 
Christian idea which pervades the people of 
this country, so thoroughly impelling them 
onward by a generosity and a liberality that 
knows no bounds—we would at once find 
ourselves inclosed with a Chinese wall; we 
would find legal barriers shutting out all the 
other nations of the earth as sternly as did 
the Japanese in former days. Who can doubt 
but this is the logical conclusion, especially 
alter the presentation of their case by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. KELuey ?] 


MUST HAVE REVENUE. 


But it is perfectly manifest, Mr. Speaker, 
that we must have revenue; to have revenue 


2 eee 











ove class or section that opportunity for pro- 
motion or emolyment which you cannot give 
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tion follows whatever it touches. If there is 
a word that concentrates all that is inqui- 
ious in government, all that has tended to 
disparage the advancing interests of the poor, 
and 'o estrange the poor from the best and 
noblest interests of society and the church; 
thet word is **monopoly.’’ [speak only of those 
combinations of men and money which are 
created by law, or formed by voluntary effort, 


and afterward, by their unhallowed influences, || 


direct legislation. 
The revenue reformers of this country con- 


that it is sure to mislead, pervert or overdo; | 


— ES a —_ 
SS 


The Tariff—Mr. Bird. 


of trade. But when certain of these mana- 
facturers assert so broadly their value or im- 
portance to the industrial and laboring inter- 
est, we deny it, and charge that it is utterly 
impossible that it should be so to the extent 


they claim, or ever will be, so long as they come | 


to Congress asking for aid, and thus acknowl- 
edge their dependence. 

What is most unfortunate about it is that 
many inen, filled with the wild spirit of specu- 
lation which so greatly demoralized and nearly 
ruined us, supposing that high tariffs would 


sively and suddenly engaged in the protected 
pursuits. Herein was and continues to be the 


| 
| 
. > . ° | 
tend that legislation for protection is a myth ; | enable us to amass wealth, have too exten- 


that us colorings, though gaudy, are not real ; 


that when we are sought to be instructed by || 


the fuvorers of these schemes, that by protect- 
ing individual interests we advance American | 
industry as a whole, they mystify every great 
and generous principle which, according to 
political economists and statesmen, promotes 
the real and genuine welfare of men. They 
way that, by the erection of mills and foun- 
deries aud furnaces, you not only give employ- 
me ttoan increased number of individuals, 
but copply a market for the productions of 
hut dleeds and thousands of others, who would 
be without employment, and whose productions 
would otherwise find no market. ‘The answer 
is that the same capital which they employ, if 


employed in any other direction, would con- || 


trol the same amount of labor, and necessa- | 
rily require the same amount of the products | 


of the farmer and other producers for con- || 


sur ption. 

Look at any locality where these furnaces 
and roiling-mills are in operation. It may be 
that the number of individuals employed at 
any particular point is increased. Bat, ad- 
mitting that the population bas increased, | 
admitting that there is in that locality an | 
increase of activity and energy, yet | main- 
tuin that as compared with the great produc- 
ing interests of this country, such as agricult- 
ural that needs no protection, as compared 
with every other interest in the land which | 
obtain large supplies from foreign markets, 
the numbers so employed are comparatively | 


few. Who has not observed with pride and || 


satisfaction in his own district smelting fur- | 
naces or manufactories growing up and thriv- 
ing? Who has not compared the progress | 
that has been made in any such locality in 
this regard, with the advancing interests of 
commerce, of agriculture, and of trade, inde- 
pendent of these interests ? 

Kevenae reformers do not despise or under- 
value these great interests. We cannot be 
induced to say aught that will detract from 
their rmportauce, when they originate from or 
through the ordinary laws of trade and industry, 
aud do not spring from a legislative hot-bed 
with uw giant’s proportions but only an infant's | 
strength. When their development arises from | 
a legitimate source we know that they then 
tend to increase and diversify the industries | 
of the country, to add to our wealth, and | 
10 secure our greatness by establishing the | 
means of complete independence. We only 
deny to them that supremacy which is 
claimed for them. We only insist that they 
are subordinate. We aver that when any 
interest, in a land like ours, where all are free, 
is Constantly crying aloud for help and making 
ihe most extortionate demands from other 
iiterests many fold greater, that then it has no 
right to exhibit such a spirit of domination 
as we have often steel. So far as those 
branches of business, which for years have 
received forced protection, are now reasona- 
bly self-sustaining and independent, consider- 
ing the advantages they would derive from a 
fuir revenue tariff, they certainly deserve to be 
classed among the institutions that give wealth | 
to the country, by profitably employing its 
industry and establishing permanent channels 








error. Although the demand may have been 
| and still may be great, yet too much capital 


! and labor were diverted from other reason- | 
] ably prosperous pursuits. 
} 
} 
| 


Hence | maintain 
; that to the extent of the excess nothing is 
| really added to the wealth of the country, 


and that no laborers are employed more | 


| advantageously than they otherwise would 
be. Therefore my belief is, and I hazard the 
assertion, that if one fourth of the increase 
of these interests which have recently been 
| 80 rapidly augmented, and at so bigh a key, 
| were to-day to be swept away, the evidences 
| of prosperity would in no wise be removed or 
| retarded. ‘The spirit of commerce, of reform, 
of advancing prosperity, the boundless fields 
| for enterprise or adventure in our land would 
compel the people to move onward to other 
employments. The capital and labor thus 
released would rapidly be swallowed up in 


|| other pursuits more profitable. In other 


words, some men have overdone it. In case 
of change a diversion of labor would soon be 
| made, and the result would be continued and 
growing advancement in all industrial pur- 
suits. It is a great mistake, as well as a mis- 
| fortune, to suppose that our happiness or 
greatness depends in an extraordinary degree 
upon any three or four of the manufacturing 


'| industries. 


Again, the revenue reformers insist that no 
| one particular interest has any right to claim 
| protection at the hands of the Government, 
and herein lies the absurdity of the demands 
of the high tariff men. When they ask at 


|| the hands of any people laws protecting them, 


when they admit that by the enactment of any 
| particular law favoring them the price of the 
article which they propose to protect is thereby 
enhanced to the consumer, the injustice of 
| such a claim is manifest, the hardihood in 
| pressing it unexampled; and to expect any 
| people long to yield to this demand when to 





|| them it is so expensive and burdensome it 


| seems to me is perfectly preposierous and 
absurd. 

‘The revenue reformers insist again that 
| the spirit of equality, the principles of justice 
| and equity, ail require that existing tariff 
| laws, because of their unequal and oppressive 
| character, should be rapidly so modified as to 
| remove this false and injurious tendency to 
protection, and at length, by wisdom and dis- 
cretion, to completely annul and abrogate the 
enactments which now favor the few to the 
detriment manifestly of the many—I say by 
wisdom and discretion; for anaul them the 
people will. The people will submit to be- 
ginners in new and uatried industries, but to 
continue in the manner now perce by law 
| in some cases, ranging from thirty-five to over 
one hundred per cent., never, never. Let the 
wise hear and understand. 

LABOR AND CAPITAL. 

Again, the revenue reformers of this coun- 
try insist that there is but one principle upon 
which we can act in order to remove the con- 
| flict that now exists between labor and capi- 

tal—a conflict between honest toil and hard- 
hearted monopoly. Every member of this 
| House well remembers that in the early part 





| 


| 
| 
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of the session a bill was introduce , 
adopted authorizing the President to ay and 
three commissivners to make inquiries _ 
the relations which exist in this country : 
tween labor and capital. Now, I ask : “4 
men from whence the necessity for thie 
but from the attempt of the Government 
legislate in favor of certain individual! inten te 
in this country, giving extraordinary ame 
and privileges to wealth, allowing bisa, 
centrate its power, and then to dictate tai 
to labor. I maintain that labor is able to a 
care of itself in a free, civilized land sce 
i maintain that its interests cannot be = 
moted by the decrees of such a tribuna| c 
this. I maintain that to-day, as ever jp . 
history of this country, labor will fell the for 
open the mine, light up the furnace, gmej 
the ore, and manufacture the implements of 
industry, if you do not clog and hamper and 
enchain it by your laws. peed antagonized 
by capital? No, never! Labor in config 
with capital? No, never! when you do yo, 
by your artifice in the way of leyislatiog Con: 
vert capital into monopoly, giving men, unde 
the forms of law, the chance to tyranniz 
and oppress. You say that the country ix 
free, and the way is open for all to engage in 
the various pursuits protected and bolstered 
up by statutes. Very true; but this comes 
with a bad grace after the monopolies have 
seized every opening, and with their iron grasp 
have grappled the throat of labor, demanding 
submission or death. 

But labor to-day is in conflict with tyranny, 
in conflict with monopolists, in conflict with 
all the demons whose sinister operations aud 
false pretenses are in reality undermining and 
destroying the foundations of our happiness; 
and, thank God, it ever will be. Aad why! 
congratulate myself and this House and the 
country is that labor to-day is being heard. |; 
is that it has spoken through this committee, 
It comes up in tones of thunder from the West; 
it comes as a mighty torrent from the East, 
and by and by it will overthrow the monop- 
olists and solve this great question by itself, 
which will only be the more confused the more 
you attempt to legislate respecting it. You 
urge, I know, that you have not legislated 
against labor; but I claim that by your unwise 
and excessive legislation you made it possible 
for others to take the advantage of labor, aud 
they have not been slow in doing it in many 
multiplied forms. 

Labor ask protection! Who ever beard of 
it? Labor ask for the solution of these difi- 
culties! When? No, sir; no. Mouopoly has 
become alarmed, monopoly, not money, no 
capital. Capital and labor go hand in hand. 
They exchange their products with the utmost 
freedom and equity and justice. They ask 
nothing at the hands of legislation except 
protection from robbery and jobbery. Labor 
is ever ready and willing to provide for itsown 
wants and its own necessities. |t was unis! 
legislation and monopoly that threw labor across 
the Atlantic. Itis labor that has built our ral 
roads, felled our forests, opened our cavals, 
and reared oar cities. Talk about prosperity, 
national wealth, grandeur, sublimity of pro 
sress; they are all dueto labor, working as the 
Cocdmeid of capital, not monopoly. The very 
arms that constructed these mighty columes, 
that reared this vast Dome, that built the 
Pacific railway, gave us a San Francisco, 4" 
has encircled the globe with wire and “his 
And yet they solemnly ask the people of this 
country to inquire, why this conflict betwee 
labor and capital? Labor only asks for liber'y 
Labor ouly asks for protection from the _ 
tion of unequal and unjust laws. Labor 08! 
asks not to be restrained in its efforts to secu” 
its own peace and comfort. Labor 84s” 


est, 


the legislator, in making laws do not place we 
power in the hands of monopolists to 
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anress, and dictate to labor, as the old lords | 
“1 ¢ harons did to their serfs. a aad 
a" ,d again, revenue reformers insist, with 

ab laboring interests of this country, that if | 
a remove protection commerce will “or 
vv yive, the spirit of trade will abound, and of | 
¢ own inherent force it will suppress every 
obstacle, overcome every difficulty, and leave 
, barrier that will require investigation at || 
a hands of Congress. And here we have | 
a ‘llustration in point, most em hatically | 
enforcing the arguments advance by the | 
members of the committee from the West, || 
the East, and the South, Our commerce has | 
been swept from the ocean, and the lament- | 
e ery comes up, ‘‘ What shall we do to | 
revive our commerce ?”’ So urgent i§ the || 
jemand, so imperious the necessity, so loud | 
is the call that labor may find employment in | 


ab! 


our sea-board towns, that they say at once, | 


“Remove these obstructions from trade;’’ | 
and Congress turns inand feebly helps by reso- 
ution. Hence we have often had resolutions 
offered here that those engaged in ehip-build. | 
ing should be permitted to enjoy the benefit of | 
a drawback upon the materials employed by | 
them in the construction of vessels to the full | 
extent of the tariff imposed. Why this prop- | 
osition? Bevause of the unequal, unjust, and 
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The Tarifi—Mr. Kellogg. 


from the people from one to three are paid 
in the inerease of price of the article to the 
protected manufacturer. 

In order to present every branch of the | 
argument one statement more is necessary. 
Protectionists still claim that by the aid of 
law shutting out foreign manufacturers, or 


| rendering the importation of their goods 


costly, so that Americans will not purchase 


_them except at a greater or equal expense 


than they can purchases the home product, 
they, the protectionists, will soon be able to 
compete with the foreign manufacturer. What 
first strikes the mind in this proposition? The 
fact that foreigners can manufacture many 
articles such as iron and steel in their various 
forms, and cotton and woolen goods, which 
the American farmer, mechanic, and working- 
men need, and send over thousands of miles 
of ocean and sell them very much cheaper than 
they can be manufactured in this country, 
according to the estimate of these protection- 
ists. Hence they now ask the poor people of 
the United States who need cheap clothing, 
cheap tools, and cheap agricultural imple- 
ments, to consent to continual high duty upon 
all these, foreign productions, and as an in- 
ducement, assure them that the high duty will 
not be required long; for, say they, **we will 





burdensome exactions created and sanctioned 
by law, placing the materials used at 80 high 
aprice as practically to forbid ship-building | 
in this country. 
Now, behold at once the extent of this inter- | 
est. Iron and lumber and numerous other | 
articles enter into the construction of vessels, | 
They can be manufactured in areas countries | 
cheaper than here. The ship-builder can go | 
there and buy them ; but when he brings them | 
here he finds an obstacle in the way at once, | 
not presented by labor, not presented by trade, | 
not presented by any honest requirements; 
but an obstacle presented by monopoly, by 
tyranny, by oppression in the forms of law, 
compelling those who would build ships to | 
pay unjust tribute to home manufacturers. 
They say, remove these obstacles, take away 
these obstructions, permit us to enjoy a draw- 


your ships as cheaply as they can be built upon | 
the Clyde; we will then revive your commerce 
and all your shipping interests. 

Following this line of argument further on, 
we at once perceive that this tariff obstruction | 
enters not only into the things which go into the 
construction of a vessel, but into all the tools 
used by the workmen, the clothes with which 
he clothes himself and his family, the food 
with which he feeds himself and his family, 
and almost every other article that you can | 
name which he uses to make himself and | 


| 
, 
back apon these things, and then we can build ] 


those about him comfortable in his house. || 


And so there is no end to the tyranny and 
oppression thus imposed by legislation upon 
the laboring interests of this country. 
Do the evil effects of this legislation end | 
with our ship-builders and the laborers em- 
ployed by them? Certainly not. Millions of 
mechanics and farmers are daily consuming 
most, if not all the articles used in the con- 
struction of ships. Millions of laborers are | 
just as much affected by this legislation as the 


laborer whose employment is building the sea- || 


going craft. With all these, implements of 
husbandry, tools for carrying on their respect- 
ve trades, and clothing of every description, 
are absolutely essential. 
any pay these increased prices, these extraor- 





cut off and to prevent ship-building almost | 


absolutely? To what end, for what pretended | 
good are our laboring and farming interests 

thus burdened? Isit for the benefit of trade, | 
of labor, or of the revenues of the Govern- 
ment? No; for in most instances for every 
dollar thot is collected for the Government 





And why should | 


soon be enabled to build and make such 
progress as to be able to compete suceessfully 


| with all foreigners.”’ 


This is the old argument; the same pre 
tense that was offered to seduce the people 


| 
|| in 1816, in 1824, in 1832, and at other later 
'| periods. 
| 
| 
| 


For fifty years, at least, this has 
been the fashion of high-tariff men when they 
have desired an opportunity to make money 

| at the expense of American laborers. As I 

listen to their lamentations on the one hand, 

or to their boisterous appeals on the other, I 

have often supposed that these protectionists 

who seek a monopoly of privileges, must in 
their hearts take it for granted that America 
was made for them chiefly, and that the rights 
and interests of others are subordinate. It 
| Seems to me that their claims are exorbitant, 
| their reasoning fallacious, and their promises 
to the people the most deceptive and illusory. 

In proof of this consider the fact, so apparent, 

that for the last ten years these tariffs have 

| been carried to the very highest degree. 





The Tariff. 
SPEECH OF HON. 8. W. KELLOGG, 


OF CONNECTICUT, 

In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
| May 2, 1872. 
| 





The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
| the state of the Union, and having under consider- 
| ation the bill (H.R. No. 2322) to reduce duties on 
| imports, and to reduce internal taxes, and for other 
| pwrposes— 

Mr. KELLOGG said: 

Mr. Cuatrman: As [have promised to yield 
| a portion of my time to a géntleman on the 
| other side of the House, I will endeavor to be 
| brief enough in my remarks, so at least as not 
| to weary the patience of the committee. I 
| shall leave it to other gentlemen to make the 
| long expositions of the different theories of 
| free trade and protection, and shall endeavor 
to take a practical view of the questions pre- 
sented, what taxes shall now be taken off, what 


'| burdens shall now be removed, and what sys- 
‘nary duties, which are so enormous as to | 


| tem of taxation it is best to continue for the 
| interests of American capital and American 
| labor. 

I learned my tariff doctrines in the same 
| school, I presume, that two of the distin- 
| guished members of the Committee of Ways 
and Means on the otber side of the House 


| learned theirs; for I believe they say they 


| 
| 
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learned theirs in the school of Henry Clay. 


| And I believe my distinguished friend from 


New York, [Mr. Bgooxs,] if he could break 


| through the crust that has grown over him from 





renner aT 


| 





his associations for the last twenty years, would 
get back to the same good old doctrines still. 
He has turned aside into a new pathway, while 
increasing years, and their practical lessons 
of the results of protecting American labor in 
the arrangement of tariff duties, have more 
and more confirmed me in my early opinions. 

That system which elevates and improves 
the condition of the American laborer, which 
gives him higher wages and more certain and 
constant ea which enables him to 
move ouward and upward until the laborer 
of yesterday is the capitalist of to-day, which 
would develop with more rapidity all the re- 
sources of our own country and makea market 
at home for the inteoul productions of our 
soil, isthe one advocated on this floor by those 
who sustain the principle of protecting A meri- 
can industry, and is the one opposed and 
stigmatized by those whochampion the theory 
of free trade. We ask for nu exclusive or 
prohibitory tariff; but we do claim that it is 
our duty to so shape our legislation that while 
there may be competition with all the world, 
our own capital and our own labor shall 
have a fair chance with the cheaper materials 
and poorer paid labor of other countries. 

I know of no theory held by the advocates 
of protection that calls for a ‘‘ Japanese sys- 
tem’’ of isolation, as claimed by my friend 
from Illinois, {Mr. Burcnarn ;] I know of tio 
class of people in our community that call for 
a protective tariff to the exclusion of foreign 
articles of production. My friend from Illinois 
has set up a man of straw upon this fioor, so 
that he could make his speech against it and 
knock it down. We claim nothing of that 
kind. What we claim is simply this: that 
sufficient time has elapsed since the war to 
enable us to come substantially to one system 
of taxation, and that we claim should bea 
tariff upon imports; and in adjusting the de- 
tails of that system, that we should so arrange 
them as to benefit our own labor rather than 


| foreign labor, and give our own labor its con- 


stant and just reward. 

We claim simply a tariff for revenue; nobody 
asks for anything more. But we claim that 
in adjusting the details of that tariff our own 
labor shall have the benefit of any discrim- 
ination that can justly be made, and not the 
poorer paid labor of foreign countries. The 
time has come, as is conceded on both sides 
of the House, for a large reduction of tax- 
ation. I go with those who are for the largest 
amount of reduction consistent with the needs 
of the Government and a moderate reduction 
of the public debt. I do not believe in pay- 
ing off the debt so rapidly by one half or one 
third as we are paying it now, for I believe in 
leaving to a grateful posterity some portion of 
the burdens we are bearing in this generation. 

Mr. DAWES. Gratefal for what? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Grateful for the blessings 
of a Union preserved, and a country growing 
in prosperity, for them, and their children 
after them. The burdens of such a war as we 
have passed through ought not to fall entirely 
upon one generation; for its results and its 
benefits will be shared in large measure by 
future generations. 1! rejoice in the wonderful 
progress that has been made by this Admin- 
istration toward the final extinction of the 
national debt. In its first three years of ex- 
istence it has paid off over three hundred 
million dollars, or at the rate of $100,000,000 
each year. This has been done, too, with a 
large reduction of taxation at the same time, 
eighty millions of taxes having been repealed 
two years ago, besides large reductions made 
just before this Administration came into power. 
And the rate of reduction of the debt seemé to 
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be constantly increasing. The monthly state- 
ment of the Secretary of the Treasury just 
laid upon our tables for May 1, 1872, shows 
the reduction of the debt last month to be 
$12.588,088 62, or at the rate of $150,000,000 
a year. This Administration is eutitled to 
the thanks and the confidence of the country 
for its admirable management of the finances, 
and for its rapid reduction of the debt. Ithas 
proved the ability of the country to pay off the 
debt, and established its credit as upoo a rock 
at home and abroad. The work of reduction 
should go on, but with much less rapidity. 

And we have come to this pass, that the 
Departments and the President, and every- 
body having anything to do with the manage- 
ment of the finances of this country, all rec- 
ommend a reduction of taxation. The Pres- 
ident said in his message of December last: 

* Lrecommend that all taxes from internal sources 
be abolished except those collected from spirituous, 
vinous, and malt liquors, tobacco in its various 
forms, and from etamps.’’ 

I believe we cau make a larger reduction 
than that, and that some of the stamp duties, 


at least the smaller ones, can now be repealed. | 


It was a wise recommendation, one that should 
have been acted upon by Congress before this 
time. There are interval revenue taxes that 
will necessitate keeping up a force of assess- 
ors, collectors, and tax-gatberers all over the 
land; and if these taxes had been abolished 
three months ago, we could have saved from 
one to three million dollars in the appropria- 
tion bills we have already passed. 
from six to eight million dollars annually to 
collect our internal revenue taxes. For the 
year ending June 30, 1870, it cost between 


1 


It bas cost | 


seven and eight million dollars; last year it | 
cost over six millions to collect our internal 


revenue taxes; and we have appropriated 
already for the year ending June 30, 1873, 
nearly five million dollars for that purpose ; 
and it will cost all that if we keep up the 
present system. If we repeal it here and now, 
with the exceptions named by the President, 
we can save alarge portion of this sum to the 
public Treasury. 

I know there has been a large reduction of 
taxation, but not so large a reduction as 
there ought to have been of internal revenue 
taxes. itis now seven years since the elose 
of the war. At the close of the war, or in 
the year following the war, I believe the 
largest amount of revenue was collected ever 
collected in any one year, and that was 
$310,000,000. roa year we collected about 
one hundred and forty-four millions from all 
sources, or nearly one half as much as we col- 
lected with the heaviest taxes upon our manufac- 
tures that we ever had during or since the war. 

Connecticut that year next after the war 
paid over nine million five hundred thousand 
dollars of taxes, more than the States of 
Indiana, Iowa, and Wisconsin combined ; and 
during the last year Connecticut has paid less 


than one and a half millions, showing the | 


went reduction of taxation already. Yet she 
id not pay all those immense war taxes 
upoo ber manufactures ; the consumers paid 
them, just as the consumer of whisky trom 
Illinois or Kentucky pays the tax on that 


article. Yet the gentleman from. Illinois, 
{Mr. McNeguy,] a day or two ago, and also 
the gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Beck, ] 


bave charged upon this floor that their States 
aid more than their share of the taxes, 
vecause the whisky is madethere. Now, | 
say that unless they drink more in proportion 
than the people of other States they pay no 
more tax than others do. [ apprehend that 
none of us will claim that our States are 
entirely exempt from that sort of taxation. 

1 said jhat we have not.reduced taxes as 
rapidly as we should have done. ,There was 
a system of internal revenue taxation at the 


| 


i 





| 


| 
} 
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close of the war of 1812, and in the year after 


| the war I believe $10,000,000 was raised by 


| internal and direct taxes. 


I read from the last 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury tables 
that will be found on page 14, by which 
it appears that in five years from the close 


of that war they reduced those taxes from 


| $10,000,000 to less than $100,000, or less than | 


} 


one per cent. of the amount that they collected 


in the year after the close of the war. 


| 





And still we are collecting almost half as 


| much from our internal revenue system as we 
did during the highest taxation of the war. 


I say we ought to have reduced our internal 
taxation faster. We ought to have followed 


‘| the President’s recommendation sooner. We 


ought to have wiped out the income tax long 
ago. I have fought against this tax, as my 


| friends all know, from the beginning of 


last Congress, when it ought to have been 
suffered to expire. I have opposed it in sea- 


a chance for its repeal, and I cannot well re- 
frain from giving it a parting kick now, since 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Beck] has 
championed the continuance of this tax. He 
says that he has ‘‘ changed front’’ upon this 
income tax. i know he has, and to him we 


| are indebted for the continuance of this tax 


another year. The tax of this year would have 


| been repealed if he had not *‘ changed front’’ 


and voted for its continuance in the committee. 
We failed by his vote to repeal it. Now, what 


| is the continuance of this tax worth to the 


Treasury? It takes nearly a year to collect it. 
It cannot be fully collected in two months, or 
four months, or six months. Asthe records of 
the Treasury Department show, the collection 
of the income tax runs through nearly the re- 
mainder of the year. In order to collect this 
tax you must keep up, for nearly a year to 
come, your army of collectors and deputy col- 
lectors. And I say that the collection of this 
tax will cost the Government two or three 
millions more for a year to come than it would 
if we had repealed the tax three months ago. 

What reason does the gentleman from Ken 
tucky give for the continuance of this tax? I 
call the attention of the House to the reason 
he has given; and I am sorry he is not in his 
seat—he was there a moment ago. What 
reasgn does he give for the reénactment of this 
tax? ‘* Why,’’ says he, ‘‘three States pay two 
thirds of it: Massachusetts, New York, and 
Pennsylvania pay about twelve million dollars 
out of the $18,000,000.’’ Here is his language: 


“Out of the $18,000,000 of revenue collected last 
ear from incomes— 
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or about two-thirds of the whole.” $11,951, 74463 
And he might bave added that Connecticut 
with her four Representatives pays more than 
Kentucky with her nine. Is that a reason 
for continuing the tax? Is that broad and 
generous statesmanship in legislating for the 
taxation of the people of this country? 

But the gentleman did not go far enough 
with his figures; I will give him some more 
from a table furnished from the Internal Rev- 
enue Bureau. Up to the close of the last fiscal 
year, June 30, 1871, out of the tax of two and 
a half per cent. payable in May previous, there 
had been collected in nine States and Territo- 
ries pot.a dollar; in six more there had beea 
collected an average of less than twenty-five 
hundred dollars each; in four more, less than 
thirty thousand dollars in all; in four more 
States only $50,655 58 was collected; in five 
more $125,340, making in twenty-eight States 
and Territories $219,417 of income tax col- 
lected up to that time. I say that instead of 
the income tax being continped, there ought 
to be a auonecies ent fp this bill nepealing pit 
now, and suspending its collection, thus getting 
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| rid, as far as we can, of the existing army of 
internal revenue officers. It is true that va 
| less than one half the tax had been colleciel 
but it was payable in the May previous. ed, 
| this proves my assertion that the collagiiy ns 
this tax makes it necessary to keep jy ye 
large force of internal revenue officers for the 
| remainder of the year, ’ 
What have you gained by the Continuance 
_ of the income tax since 1870, when it ough; to 
have terminated? You have kept it jp ch 
|| ence, 80 that it has been declared to be st 
stitutional so far as regards the salaries of ¢ 
tain judicial and other officers; and = 
now coming to the Treasury and drawing back 
_ all they had ever paid the Government duriy 
all the previous years of the existence of thig 
tax. 

I have a word or two more to say in regard 
to the expense of collecting all the internal 
revenue taxes, The distinguished gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Beck] and the gentle. 
man from Indiana, [Mr. Kerr,] both mem. 

bers of the Committee of Ways and Means 
|| have asserted that it costs more to collect out 
customs or tariff duties than it does to collect 
the internal revenue taxes. 1 deny the state. 
ment; itis nota fact. I have taken from the 
Fifth Auditor’s report a statement of the 
amount of taxes collected, with the expense 
of assessing and collecting these taxes, 

In Arizona last year the expense of assessin 
and collecting was a little over nine aged 
dollars, while the whole amount of collec. 
tion was $10,891 21. It cost in the Territory of 
Arizona last year about ninety per cent. of the 
amount collected to maintain your collecting 
| officers, In Dakota the whole amount collected 

was. $7,911, while the expense of collecting 
was over fifty-six hundred dollars, or seventy 
per cent. In New Mexico the whole collee- 
tion was $25,316 65, and the cost of assessing 
and collection $20,563 31, or eighty per cent. 
But I will take the States. I will take three 
New England States, and let us see whether 
this is a cheap system. In the State of Ver 
montthe whole amount collected was $339,657, 
while the expense of collecting was $37,292, 
or about eleven per cent. Inthe State of New 
Hampshire the expense of assessment and col- 
lection was over seven per cent. of the amount 
collected. In the State of Maine it was about 
nine per cent. In the State of Tennessee—and 
Iam sorry that my friend from Tennessee, [ Mr. 
MaynakD,] who stands up to the mark with 
reference to some parts of this internal revenue 
system does not do so with reference to the 
income tax—the whole amount collected was 
$1,415,714, and the expense of assessment 
and collection $198,697, something over four- 
teen per cent. 

Mr. FINKELNBURG. Do I understand 
that the gentleman’s remarks apply to the 
income tax alone? 

Mr. KELLOGG. No, sir; I take all inter- 
nal revenue taxes. In the State of North 
Garolina the expense of collection was twelve 
per cent. of the amount collected. In the 
State of Georgia it was. nearly fourteen per 
cent., including in each case the expeuse o 
assessment. 

Mr. FINKELNBURG. Now, I ask the 
gentleman from Connecticut whether—— 

Mr. KELLOGG... I have not time to be 
interrupted, . 

Now, Mr. Chairman, a system which keeps 
up an army of officeholders all over the 
country, Territories as well as States, where 
they are getting from twelve to ninety per cel 
of the whole collection, is one that ought to be 
abolished as soon as we can. And these are 
no tables of my own; they are taken from 
the Fifth Auditor’s report, contained 10 the 
last report of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

A. Member. , What about cotton ’ 

Mr. KELLOGG. We will see about cottoa 
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i} 
hen we come to it. There is no tax on cot- | 
wand the little they ever did pay on that | 
tony ask to bave refunded. f say this 


ht to be abolished, with the excep- | 


thev now | 
| 
| 
| 


system oug 


a s name -—- 
a and some of thetn ought’ to be modified. 


| 
d by the President in his mes- 
fake the one article of alcohol, which is used || 
for mechanical and manufacturing purposes. || 
\leohol in any form not used as a beverage | 
ht soon to be free from taxation. It is 
one of the most costly elements in many of our ] 
manufactures. fhe present tax on alcohol || 
increases the cost from one to three hundred || 
or cent.; aud still if you put a duty of thirty- \| 
five or forty per cent. on the manufactured | 
article, where large portions of the expense 
of the manufacture are in the cost of alcohol, | 
t would be said by our free-trade friends you | 
are patting On an enormous duty in favor of | 
those manufactures. : 

Take the article of percussion caps, where | 
vou have a duty of forty per cent. ; 1 suppose | 
vou will call it too high. Alcohol enters into | 
the manufacture of percussion caps to the | 
extent of two hundred or three hundred per 
cent. over its former cost, and still you have 
not raised the duty on them in proportion to 
the internal revenue tax. 

if my friend from Pennsylvania. [Mr. 
Keitéy] were in his seat, I have, in passing, 
asort of bone to pick with him. The other | 
day, in seeking to make a point against our | 
friends on the other side of the House who 
advocate the continuance of the internal rev- 
enue taxes, he repeated the old stale calumny 
concerning my State. He compared the pres- 
ent internal revenue laws with the old ‘* Blue 
laws of Connecticut.’”? 

Mr. KELLEY rose. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Do notinterrupt me here. 


ought 
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on distilled spirits, and on tobacco; and’| 
these should be made uniform to avoid the | 
vexations underthe presentlaw. There should | 
be a consolidation of all the taxes and stamps 
required in the manufacture and sale of dis- | 


tilled spirits into one tax to be paid by the | 
distiller, and let that be large enough to cover | 


them all. The present law was passed before 


this Administration came in, and it has some || 


of the harshest features of the old English 


|| excise system, and is full of pitfalls and snares 


to catch those who do not intend to violate 
the law. 
Now, as to the tariff. There have been all 


sorts of jokes perpetrated upon this bill, | 


and various figures of speech have been used, 


paternity or maternity of the bill. 
follow any such figure, because | think it has 
been used quite enough already. 
say this, that | presume the bill is as nearly a 
unanimous thing as anybody expected to come 


five months in which the bill has been in pro- 
cess of incubation. The distinguished gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. Becx] paid the 
merited compliment to the Chair of saying that 


had appointed a Ways and Means Committee 
in the interest of revenue reform. And when 
he says revenue reform we know that he 
ineans free trade and nothing else, 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Brooks | said it was a very fair committee, 
because it was composed of four and a half 


on the other. Nobody expected from it any 
bill which this side of the House and the other 
side of the House could agree upon. They 





[have no time to spare. .If my friend from | 
Pennsylvania had read history half as well as | 
he has studied the statistics of the country and 
the resources of the country, he would have | 
known there was not a word of truth in it. | 
There is as much foundation for the wondrous | 
tales of the Arabian Nights, or the stories of 
Baron Munchausen as for the Blue laws; and 
my friend from Pennsylvania should be the 
last one to quote them. The author of them 
was an old Tory clergyman, driven out from | 
Connecticut just before the Revolution by his 
own congregation for Tory principles, and who | 
went to England and, as | suppose, espoused 
free trade, British free trade as my friend would | 
call it, and there invented the fiction of the 
Blue laws, and published them in revenge for 
the treatment he bad received from the patriots. 
Mr. HOAR. Did they not resolve in Con- 
necticut that they would obey the laws of God 
until they had time to make better laws? 
{Langhter, ] ae 
Mr. KELLOGG. I think that was done by | 
the Puritans of Massachusetts in the first set- | 
tlement of that colony. With all reverence, | 
though, if they did so resolve, they did their | 
best to make better ones. 
A few words more as to the provisions of | 
the bill relating to internal revenue. I shall 
vote for the bill as offered, by my friend from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Ketiry] unless my friend 
near me (Mr. Dawes] presents a better one. 





| 
| 


I believe in getting rid of the internal revenue | 


system as soon as practicable. At any rate 


let us abolish every tax under the internal | 


revenue system, except the taxation on dis- 
tilled spirits and tobacco, and let us make 
those uniform. Let us have no more taxes on 


light; no more gas taxes, or stamp daties on | 


matches. I introduced a bill some months 
ago for that purpose, and [| am glad to see 
the committee are agreed upon that point. 


t the entire abolition of the internal rev- | 


a great deal about the resources of the country, 
and they will carry the results of their re- 
searches and studies into a green old age, and 
enjoy the recollections many years, as | bope. 
But as regards their agreeing to report a good, 


prejudice to our own capital and labor, which 
members on this floor could sustain, that is 
something which nobody ever dreamed of, or 
expected. 

Why, the thing they have produced here is 
very much like the image seen in the vision, 
and it seems to be made partly of brass and 
partly of iron and partly of clay, and it does 





mountain to shatter it into fragments. That 
has been done already. The tea and coffee 
bill passed yesterday morning substantially 
did that business for it. 

Mr. BURCHARD. What about copper? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Oh, yes; copper. You 
have ufidertaken to make a small reduction 
upon copper. You have taken off half a cent 
per pound in the form of ore, and one cent in 
the form of ingots, while you have reduccd 
the manufactures: five per cent. The mana- 
fucturers of copper have asked no such tariff 
as that. I am obliged to the gentleman for 
calling my attention to it. They pay a higher 
duty on the raw material twice over than 
the amount of the duty on the brass itself. 
The tariff on copper, according to Mr. Young’s 
statistics, is thirty two and a fraction per cent; 
the duty on spelter or zinc, which we do not 
produce here, and which is almost wholly, if 
not entirely imported, is over thirty-two per 
cent. more; and yet if you turn to your tariff 
you will find that the duty on the product of 
these articles, the daty on the brass itself, is 
fifteen per cent., being less than half the duty 
on the raw material. The manufactures of 
brase pay a higher duty, but not so high as it 











€nue system come as soon as possible ; but at 
east let us do away now with all reveuue 
‘axation, with the-exception of the. taxatiow 


should be, compared with the raw material. 
There are other inequalities in that direction 
that ought to be corrected, but I have no idea 


} 





by almost every speaker against it, as to the | 
[ will not | 


But I will | 


from that committee at any time during the | 


for the first time since the war the Speaker | 


members on the one side, and four and a half || 


have our sympathy for their five months’ labor. | 
I have no doubt they have learned in that time | 


practical bill, for reducing taxation without | 


not need any stone cut from the side of a || 
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that from any committee constituted in this 
House, distinguished as they are, learned ag 
= are—and no one has a higher respect for 
each individual methber of the Committee of 
Ways and Means than I have—we can expect 
to get a proper revision of the tariff at this 
session. 

The gentleman from Indiana has denounced 
| the copper ring to-day, and seems to identfy 

that with the manufacturers, whom he calls 
robbers and plunderers. He lays it all to the 
|| copper tariff Sir, the tariff on copper was 

put on by the West, by the gentleman's own 
section, and copper went down in price after 
it. The present corner in copper, growing 
|| out of its scarcity or other causes, rather 
than the tariff, is not the work of the manu- 
facturers, who are suffering under it, but the 
work of the gentleman's friends, of the free- 
trade speculators in New York city, who have 
got control of the markets, and grind the 
manufacturers with their exorbitant prices, 

[ will vote for the best thing I can get; and 
[ hope we will have something better than 
either of these bills, What the people want, 
[ say, notwithstanding all this outery against 
the tariff; what consumers as well as producers 
want—for both classes are alike interested iu 
| having matters of fiuance stable—what they 

want is stability; they want something settled. 
When people have adapted their business to a 
certain rate of tariff, they want the. tariff to 
stay long enough at that rate to get settled in 
business, and to know what operations they 
| can carryon. It is as much in the interest of 
the consumers to have the tariff stable and 
business settled as it is of the producers them- 
selves. And it is certainly for the interest of 
American laborers to have business settled 
and stable, for their prosperity goes haud in 
| hand with that of their employers. 

The tariff may be too high on many things, 
| but the duties on raw materials should be first 
reduced ; and the most ridiculous of all ideas 
upon this subject is that one which comes from 
the celebrated report of Robert J. Walker, 
that every dollar of duty put on in the way of 
tariff, for the purpose of protection, adds go 
much to the cost of all the manufactured arti- 
| cles’ made in this country of the same kind. 

Sir, the manufactured articles in my district 
pay a duty of from thirty to forty-five per ceut.; 
scarcely any of them over forty-five per cent. 
There is a large amount of iron manufactured 
in the district, and a very large amount of eop- 
per, or other metals; and such raw material 
| aS scrap iron ought to have a lower duty. 
The duty to-day upon Nova Scotia blue nose 
potatoes is higher than on any of the articles 
from copper produced in my district. Aud 
will the gentlemen on the other side claim that 
by the duty imposed upon every bushel of 
potatoes that comes into the United States the 
price is increased to an equal amount upon 
every bushel raised here, because there is a 
tariff upon them? 

The closing remark of the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Kerr) was that a tariff for pro- 
tection was unconstitutional. As I said in the 
outset, the advocates of protection simply 
claim such protection as we can get from the 
tariff we need for the expenses of the Govern- 
ment and the necessary purposes of revenue. 
But the gentleman from Indiana says that 
such a tariff is unconstitutional, and he gets 
that idea, as he says, from Robert J. Walker's 
report. Now let us see who are the best 
judges of its constitutionality. In the first 
Congress under the present Constitution there 
were fifteen members who had been members 
of the Convention of 1787, and aided in fram- 
ing the Constitution. Washington was Presi- 
dent, and Aiexander Hamilton was Secretary 
of the Treasury, and both hadalso been mem- 
bers of that Convention. Lrepeat, there were 
fifteen members who had beea members of 
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the constitutional Convention in the first Con- 
gress, and yet the first bill they passed upon 
the subject of the tariff, and | think the sec- 
ond bill they passed of any nature, in 1789, 
has this in the preamble; 

** Whereas it is necessary for the support of the 
Government for the discharge of the debts of the 
United States, and the encouragement and protection 
of manufactures that dutics be laid,” &c. 

The words “and the encouragement and 
protection of manufactures’’ are specially in- 
cluded in the preamble; and they who framed 


this law were men who aided in forming the | 
} 


Constitution, and it would be necessarily sup- 
posed that they ought to understand it almost as 
wellas Robert J. Walker, and even as much as 


my distinguished friend from Indiana, [Mr. | 


Kenn.}] twas said of Alexander Hamilton, by 


a fur greater man than any one of the statesmen 


now living, that ‘‘he smote the rock of the 
national resources, and streams of abundant 
revenue gushed forth ;’’ and the rod with which 
he smote the rock was a protective tariff. 


At the close of the war of 1812, Congress | 
reduced the internal revenue taxes, as I nave | 


before stated. How did they make up for it? 
By duties on imports. They did not reduce 
them as we have done. They were fighting 
New England then, just as the gentleman from 


Kentucky claims that he is now fighting New | 
Kngland; for New England then was not | 


largely engaged in manufactures, but was 


largely engaged in commerce; and the South 
and West put on an increased tariff of duties. || 


New England adapted herself to that policy, 
and her industry and her energy have made 
her what she is to-day. 

Now, the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Becx | said that the Secretary of the Treasury 
states that $206,000,000 of customs cost for 
collection the past year $9,012,199. 


siatement intentionally, but if he will tarn 
to the second page of the report of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury he will find that instead 
of the amount being nine million and odd dol- 
lars it was $6,560,672 61 that was the cost of 


collecting the castoms, the past year, being | 


three and eleven hundredths per cent. 


Mr. BECK. You forget to add the cost of 
revenue-cutters. 

Mr. KELLOGG. So in the collection of 
the internal revenue there isan Internal Reve- 


nue Commissioner and three deputies and a | 


considerable part of the Treasury Department 


aud other large expenses not included in the | 
cost of the internal revenue collection. [ am | 


surprised at the persistent statement of the 
gentleman that the cost of collecting the cus- 


toms is greater than the cost of collecting the | 


internal revenue. 

Mr. BECK. Allowme one minute 
five-minute debates I will prove it to be true. 

Mr. KELLOGG. 1 will meet you there. 
The gentleman from Indiana made the same 
s'iatement, but did not venture to give any 
figures ; and the figures given by the gentlemen 
from Kentucky cannot be found in the report. 

Mr. BURCHARD. I made the same state- 
ment and sastained it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Connecticut declines to yield, and gentlemen 
must refrain from interrupting him. 

Mr. KELLOGG. IL listened with great in- 
terest to the remarks of the gentleman from 
Iilinois, and [ have read his speech carefully 
since, and I hope he will not interrupt me. 
I wish | had more time to reply to some points 
in his speech than [ have now left. 
studied his favorite theory less, and studied 
more the practical working of our tariff sys- 
tems the last forty years, [ think his speech 
would have been a very different one. 

I will not talk about his theories. Your 
free-trade theories are good for college pro- 
fessors and for students to discuss and make 


I do not | 
suppose that the gentleman made such a mis- | 


In the | 


If he had | 


The Tariff—Mr. Kellogg. 


fine arguments upon; but they are good for 
| nothing in the practical business of life. You 
| may make a very beautiful free trade theory, 


all over the world; but when you come to the 


industry you can within the limits of yourown 
broad land inorder to make your people pros 
|| perous. Such are the lessons that have been 
taught us thus far, if we are not willfully blind 
to them, in our rise and progress as a nation. 
But I wiil set up against these free-trade 
theories facts, that every person on this floor 
must recognize, as to the effect of low tariffs 
and high tariffs during our history. I hope 
|| the gentleman will listen to me while I lay 
down my proposition; and though I may not 
|| be able to yield to him now, he can answer 
me hereafter if he is able. I lay down the 
proposition that the most prosperous periods 
in the history of this country have been dur- 
ing the high-tariff systems, and the most dis- 
astrous times of bankruptcy have been during 
the existence of low tariffs. 

Take the period of 1837. Men on this floor 
can remember the number of years that it took 
for our people to recover from the disasters of 
bankruptcy that then swept over the land. 
That was a period of low tariffs. It was the 
tariff of 1842 that revived business. And I 
would call attention once more to some state- 
ments that the gentleman from Kentucky made 
in his speech. He says that the high protect- 
ive tariff of 1842 did more than all else to 
drive the Whigs from power in 1844. If I re- 
member, the gentleman has said on this floor, 
as the successor of Henry Clay, that he believed 
in Henry Clay and in his ideas in his early 
years. Now, let me say to him that Pennsy!- 
vania was carried in 1844 with the high flaunt- 
ing banner of ** Polk, Dallas, and the tariff of 
1842.’’ And every member from the State of 
Pennsylvania, on both sides of the House, 
who is old enough to remember it, will bear 
me witness that such was the fact. It was noi 
the tariff of 1842, but the false colors in the 
political contest that were borne aloft by his 
opponents in Pennsylvania that defeated 

enry Clay and the Whigs in 1844. 

The gentleman from lilinois [Mr. Burcu 
ARD] alluded to the four years from 1857 to 
1861, just befure the war, as a season of pros- 
perity. Does not my friend remember that 
property was lower, that wages were lower, 
that there was more universal bankruptcy and 
ruin at that time than at any other period 
since 1837? My friend knows that right in his 
||} own section of country oats could then be 
bought for seven cents per bushel, corn for ten 
cents, and wheat for forty cents per bushel, 
and purchasers could not be found even at 
that price. Two or three of my friends, who 
are eminent lawyers in my district, emigrated 
to the West about that time, and after a short 
time came back. They did not fancy prac 
icing law where they could get nothing for 
their services except a load of corn that they 











} 


in the years from 1857 to 1860 there was stag- 
pation in business in the East, as well as in the 
West. Manufacturers had to advance money 
to their workmen during the winter of 1857 
for coal and flour, for they had no work to 
give them. At that tyme the failure of a sin- 
|| gle concern, the Ohio Life and Trust Com- 
| pany, carried down nearly every bank in the 
|| city of New York aud almost every strong 
house in the country, aud months and years 
of bankruptcy and disaster followed, as we 
all know, until the war gave us business of 
another kind todo. And though disaster and 





bankruptcy almost always follows a period of 
war, the business of the country has prospered 
so well under the high tariff made necessary 
by our late war, that not even the destruction 
of a hundred millions or more of property by 
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and prove by it that free trade sball extend | tacks New England and Peunsyly 
\| 7 C 
working of it, I say you must build up every |; our manufacturers are rich men 


could not sell for ten cents a bushel. And | 


42D ConG....2D Sugg. 


| fire could create more than a ripple upon th 
| surface of the business of the conniry, - 
| My friend from Kentucky [Mr. Becx] y. 
abla €spe 
and says that 


anu » and ov hey 
ay this income tax, &. Sir, New Koglal 


> 
oS been used to such things, and she cay take 
care of herself; but she, as weil as the rest of 
| the country, wants some stability in legislation 
Give ber the raw materials free, and she yilj 
manufacture goods for the world. But you 
must raise your revenue somewhere, My friend 
from Illinois says ‘‘amen.’’ If you want i 
give up your tariff altogether, then come to 
direct taxation, and take the Constitution f, 
| your rule to apportion taxes among the several 
States according to representation. We are 
perfectly ready to strike hands with you og 
that ground if direct taxation is preferable 
We in Connecticut with but four Representa. 
tives will be willing to divide taxes with |]j. 
nois and hertwenty Representatives upon that 
rule. But we all know that is impracticable. 
But still we should have the one system or 
the other; and I say the true system for us to 
come to, and that, too, as speedily as possi. 
ble, is the collection of all our revenue from 
imports, A distinguished Senator from I[jli- 
nois—I speak of what is so ofien said in regard 
tothe manufacturers of New England—recenily 
bewuailed the fact that we had to pay sucha 
duty on axes, along with other articles. Duty 
on axes! Why, sir, there has not been an 
ax imported into this country for years. 
About forty years ago a man in my colleague's 
district built a little shop and commenced the 
manufacture of axes; and that little shop has 
grown into acres of manufacturing buildings, 
and one of the most flourishing ie in the 
State; and the Collins ax rings in all the 
'| forests of this continent, as well as in those of 
Kurope and Australia, The worst trouble 
they have had for years, until the late treaties 
protecting trade-marks, was to protect their 
manufactures from counterfeits of their trade- 
mark by foreigners upon inferior articles. 


cially. He couples us together, 








| Nobody ever thinks of using an imported 
ax in this country. A little later than the 
| period when the manufacture of axes began 
there, a neighbor of mine now living, and 
one of the most estimable men in my State, 


| brought from England the first skilled la- 
_borers to engage in the brass manufacture 
in this country. That industry received its 
first strong impulse, and leaped into vigorous 
activity, under the protection of the tariff of 
1842. If any.of my friends on either side of 
the House—and | will be glad to see any of 
them—will visit me at my home, I will show 
them in two hours more cunning workmanship 
in brass than ever king Hiram or Solomon 
| saw in all the days of their lives. I will show 
| them machines that they cannot watch in op- 





eration five minutes without being ready to 
| swear that they kuow just what they are doing; 
/as with fingers of iron, and nerves and mus: 

cles of steel that never grow weary, they per 
| form their rapid work with an exactuess that 
no human hand can equal. Aud while inven 
tions have saved labor, wages have increased, 
and all classes bave shared in the general 
prosperity ; and there are scores of places 
that have grown up in like manner all over our 
| State and our country under the beneficial 
protection of our tariff system. 
| Let the reductions in the tariff be first made 
by putting upon the free list such evens 
| we do not produce, and reducing the duly 

upon raw materials that we are obliged to 1m 
port, and that enter into the cost of our maa 
ufactures. The President has well said in his 





message this session: 

‘There are many articles not produced at home, 
but which enter largely into general consumption 
through articles which are manufactared at home, 
euch as medicines compounded, 


&o., from which 
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Wa the cory little revenue is derived, butwhied watts tuts ] a common center! The tariff furnishes the || They pay a trifle by their personal consump- 
general use, Alteoe liste” Should a further redue- || Pretext for raising revenue, the revenue 1s to || tion of tea, coffee, sugar, tobacco, and per- 
K] at. placed #9” ndvisable, I would then recommend that || pay the national bonds, the bonds furnish the || haps one or two other articles. But the ham- 
ep rine mace upon shops, netictes ae oe wat ee || Capital for the banks, and the banks are turned || blest laborer in the fields has as great personal 

> Teles isturbing ome prt | } ay ) } y * ; ny . . Pp ® 
8 that nsieers or Americas labor.” . | loose to reap in every field of industry ; while capacity for the consumption of these articles 


, +. || in the adjustment of thet : ; a . 
ght to WV. ask for no special protection for New || : jus ’ Ae anffour commercial, || as the wealthiest manufacturer, and perhaps 
gland ey te terests: the West is quite as much manufacturing, mechanical. and geveral labor || pays more than he does to the Government in 
u tuk England iteres™’ interests are affected as collaterals. their consumption. 
ake interested in it as we are. 


est of rey we all ought tobe protected alike. All Let Congress by legislative interference put But whatever trifle the manufacturer may 
































ation ey ene he edetions Uf the country ST eee on the hos- || have to pay he gets a thousand-fold remuner- 
€ will the * have their fair share of protection. ist, and shelter them under protective || ation in the royal protection of his Govern- 
t you ought to _ 1a be adidsted b0'e8 te aMUrd ite ounties, then all the industries cry out against || ment. He is on the inside the gates of com- 
friend 1 cs ec eter 7 aitcleats of Gasiouts. the favoritism and demand a compensating || merce, and escapes the duty tribute to the sup- 
ANE to inn - . tig in closing, that the time bas benefit. The whale fisheries have a bounty. || port ofhisGovernment. The farmer, mechanic, 
ne to Now, ° leewee redaction of internal revenue Commerce must have a monopoly of the coast- || and day laborer are the consumers of dutiable 
mn for come fora lurg F these bill and 1 || 8 trade. Mail steamers must have subsidies || goods, and thus they pay the taxes for the sup- 
“Veral taxes than aa an ao D ill ahet will take by the million. Ship-builders and mariners || port of the Government. The manufacturer's 
@ are ae okie euteide of thoes I have | with mournful eloquence demand the rebuild- neck has never been indurated by the yoke of 
4 on off all 3 a: ond then, whatever farther reduc: || 86 of our dilapidated commerce. The me- || taxation. He chafed and fretted under the 
rable mentioned ; ‘ble in tariff duties; let it b chanics band together into trades unions and || income tax until the Government gently lifted 
enta. tion may be terse ” as - : nad h d © || labor leagues for their protection. Agricul- || it off. This is bad enough, but it is not all. 
II ii- made upon artic abhi aa se ho of a. ture utters its heart groans and complains that || The farmer, mechanic, and laborer have not 
1 that not og ere. he of this eiewers heal senghiel it has to bear upon its broad back the Govern: || only to support the Government and pay its 
sable, country. 2né dus of orkeen; Wy vittae Of’ the ment, public debt, and all the other industries, || debts, but, on the top of these, they, in the cou- 
mM or ; Se tps laine obliged am since 1861. and joy tries to protect itself by ‘* agricul- || sumption of protected goods, pay bounty and 
ai You cannot eut down those duties materially || the" Government. would appease sts clamor || cence, who, under shelter of tne Govermines 
DOB8SI- .£ ‘ ; ‘y ’ ; 
ren at the present day without seriously disturb- with the munificent recognition of an ‘‘agri- || can raise the price of their goods to the high- 
Thi ing the business of aay and reducing || oultural report’? and an ‘imported seed,’’ || water mark of protection. 
egard the wages of American labor, | for experiment, to every thousandth man. This protection is in the nature of a pen- 
ently mre err | And last, though not least, the railroads, with || sion bounty, which goes to the manufacturer 
uch a The Tariff. eee rapacity, ~~ eer up oar || and va to the Government. ‘The Govern- 
Dut —_— whole public domain. ‘This embodied antag- || ment does not have the money to pay, and it 
n = SPEECH OF TON. J. M. BRIGHT, || onism of American industries challenges the || can afford to be liberal at the eteple’s ckpetee: 
ears, OF TENNESSER, consideration of every American statesman. || Of course the manufacturers do not complain 
gue’s : . These forces are known in our modern politi- || of a burden which they do not feel. 
d the Ixy rue Hovse or Representatives, cal canons by the name of ‘rings. ”’ But let us look at the sum of this burden. 
p has May 3, 1872. |  Thesedisturbing elements indicate that there || The amount of taxes collected on imported 
lings, The House being in Committee of the Whole on || 18 something wrong in the administrative || goods during the last fiscal year amounted to 
n the the state of the Union, and having under considera- || functions of the Government. A searching || $206,270,408. There would be a protection 
| the tion the bill (H. R. No, 2322) to reduce duties on |! scrutiny will detect the disorder in a vicious || bounty, not only to the extent of this amount, 
se of imports, and to reduce internal taxes, and for other || revenue and protective system. It is con- || but the protection would extend to all the 
buble purposes— | ceded that there is an ample constitutional || home manufactures similar in kind to the duti- 
‘aties Mr. BRIGHT said: | power to collect taxes, direct and indirect, to || able goods. It has been carefully estimated 
their Mr. Cuainman: The financial and industrial || pay the debts and legitimate expenses of the || that the people of the United States consume 
rade- interests of a great country like the United || Government. To this extent taxation is not || about four and one half times as much as the 
icles. States cannot be sbaped and directed by any || political oppression. It is also conceded that || dutiable goods imported. But assuming that 
orted narrow-minded statesmanship. Idonot mean | legitimate taxes may be justified on sound || they pay four times as much, then they pay 
| the 10 be invidious when | impute a short coming || principles of political economy, to wit, the || four times $206,470,408, or $825,880,632, one 
egan to American statesmanship in dealing with || exchange of labor for labor, or service for || fourth to the Government and three fourths to 
and questions too much in detail instead of deal- service. The executive, judicial, and legisla- || the manufacturers, bating what little the man- 
tate, ing with them in combination. All the great tive officers of the Government, the Army, the || ulacturers pay themselves. The result is that 
J la- questions of banks, tariffs, bonds, commerce, || Navy, and all subordinate civil functionaries || the manufacturer is not only exempted from 
ture agriculture, manufactures, and civil service || render service for which they should be paid a || paying a fair proportion to the expenses of the 
d its reform have been flagellated into tatters in || fair compensation. || Government, but through the artificial con- 
rous detail. ‘Then each performance has gone be- || By whom should they be paid? Asa gen- || trivance of the tariff he is sluicing and making 
T of fore the country disconnected from its political || eral rule all, all, should pay, and pay in pro- || enormous profits out of the other industries of 
e of cognates, leaving the public mind to make its || portion to their means. The burdens of Gov- || the country. Any system which works out 
y of owncombinations. Few general readers bave || ernment, like the diffusion of atmospheric | such a result is manifestly wrong and calls fora 
how the leisure and documentary facilities, if they || pressure, should rest upon all the people and | remedy. The pretext which called the protect 
ship had the inclination, to supplement this delin- || property. But suppose the Government, in || ive policy into existence in our Government 
mon quency of our statesmen by fatiguing and ex- || the adjustment of its tariff, through partiality, || bas long since ceased to exist. The doctrine 
how hausting investigations of their own. | should impose the burden of its support upon || was founded in the idea that it was a national 
op- They would even recoil from an investiga- | one class, or unequally among different classes. || duty to encourage the home manufacture of 
y to tion of the tariff bill, reported by our laborious || Then it has violated a principle of equality, || war materials to make us independent of 
ing; Committee of Ways and Means, with its || equity, and justice, disturbed the harmony of || foreign nations. When we grew to be great 
pus: ‘thousand and one’’ itemg and its bristling || the industries, and laid a sure foundation for || and powerfal, and we were ashamed to own a 
per: columns of figures, with references to other || national discontent. Has the Government ] ridiculous timidity, the protectionists changed 
that tariffs and other fields of arithmetical jungles. |) committed this reprehensible folly and iniquity? || the ery into protection for American labor ! 
yen- It has been truly remarked by Frederick | Let us see. ‘|| The manufacturer, with the bleating elo- 
sed, Bastiat in his Harmonies of Political Econ- || Men are not apt to ery out unless they are || quence of a starveling calf, was let to the 
eral owy, ‘that all legitimate interests are in || hurt. We hear the tones of discontent peal- || Government udder, and he has been tugging 
ces harmony.’’ The converse of this proposition || ing through the land from the great industries || away since, until he has grown to huge pro- 
our is also true, that the derangement of one in- | of agriculture, mechanics, and commerce || portions, and now moves about with a lum- 
cial terest willinterruptthe whole. It may besaid || against the uuequal and ruinous adjustment || bering, pig-metal tread, roaring like a very 
that all the elements of national industry stand || of the tariff. bull of Bashan, full-horned, and goring every 
ade in relation to each other like algebraic quan- || | Manufacturers alone have no complaints to || other industry from the Government manger. 
3 as lies, and itis the part of a wise and compre- || make; but they are always ready to thunder || It is high time our Government was tying a 
uty hensive statesmanship so to adjust these ele- || forth a guia dimet protest against the redue- \| wisp upon its horns, as the old Komans did 
im- wents as to work out the grand equation of H tion of uny duties which would admit of for- || with their dangerous bovines, to give notice 
an- national prosperity. Therefore it is insisted || eign competition. There isan aggregate of | of their goring and unlawtul foraging propen- 
his that our various national interests are so affili- about six hundred million dollars invested in || sities. But we drop the figure, The manu: 
ated that they should be treated together, not || manufactures in the United States. What || facturer eries out for protection to American 
me, in the details of each but in the relations of | does this large capital and its enormous profits || labor! Why not ery out for protection against 
a each tothe others. See the number of attend: || pay toward the support of the national Gov- || the immigration of the foreign laborer, and 
ich aut interests which collect around the tariff as || erumentt Comparatively nothing. protection from his competition? No; his 
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plea is hypocritical. 
laborers are invited to our shores and em- 
ployed in all our mines and mills. The 
greatest coal field in the United States, per- 
haps, is in Pennsylvania. In 1868 there were 


together about fitteen million tons of anthra- 


cite, bituminous, aud semi-bituminous coal 
raised from the three distriets of Schuylkill, 
Lehigh,and Wyoming. ‘ The raising of coal 
throughout the region employed upward of 
thirty-five thousand men, mostly natives of 
Wales, England, and Ireland.’’ But suppose 
that all our foreign operatives have been run 
through our naturalization mills and have 
come out Americans in the grist; still the 
inquiry comes up, why should they or native- 
born operatives have a bounty on their labor 
because they work in the mills rather than in 
the fields? The truth is, the operative gets 
only about fifteen per cent. of the profits of 
manufactarers, and the manufacturers hold 
up the laborer’s necessities as a mask to their 
own extorhons. 

But suppose the operative must havea bounty 
or protection to his labor? Who pays it? For- 
eign nations do not pay it. Our Government 
does not pay it. The manufacturer does not 
pay it, for he asks the Government to provide 
the bounty. I will tell you. They are the 
poor boys deprived of the means of educa- 
tion, the poor men, the toiling millions of the 
fields, whom you see melting under a burning 
sun, and larding the ground with their drip- 
ping sweat, They wear, at double price, the 
woolen bounty bats and coats, the coarse 
bounty cotton domestics, the bounty shoes; 
whose beasts of burden draw the bounty plow 
with bounty chains; and at night they wrap 
their weary frames for slumber in coarse 
bounty blankets. These are the children of 
toil, who are pushed from the bosom of the 
Government, and not only treated with the 
negleet of political orphans, but they are put 
under financial vassalage to the protected 
classes. They are the men who love their 
country, love its very earth, for the earth has 
been their only foster-mother, who has given 
the breast of nourishment and life to them. 
They are the country’s strength, and when the 
country shouts to them to rally for its detense, 
the valleys heave them up, and the hills pour 
them from their loins, And yet the Govern- 
ment would blind them with its delusions, and 
load them with its burdens, and at the same 
time hold them until they are shorn by the 
manufacturers of their golden fleece, The 
system of protection is the perfection of polit 
ical hocus-pocus. As said by a distinguished 
statesman: 


“There is nothing which courts and cabinets 
learn so readily as lessons in taxation. 


As said by Blackstone: 


“The merchant is easy, being sensible he does not 
pay them for himself; and the consumer, who really 
pays them, confounds them with the price of the 
commodity.” 


Besides, the Government deprives him of 
the freedom of making his own contracts. 
It intervenes as one of the contracting par- 
ties, and requires him to pay, on an average, 
fifty per cent. on every dutiable or protected 
commodity he may consume. It is no answer 
to say that the Government does not compel 
him to buy. The Government does know 
that he is compelled to have his cotton shirt, 
his woolen hat and coat, his shoes, his blank- 
ets, and his farming implements, for he can- 
not make them himeelf, 

The protective system cannot be enforced in 
the United States without enormous evils. 
A protective tariff in its domestic aspects 
does not add a single dollar to the national 
wealth. It only diverts the wealth from one 
class to another—from one pocket to another, 
like the same water flowing in a circle. 

There is only about one seventh of our 
laboring population engaged in manufactures, 


Foreign operatives and | 





i 
| 


|| value for the labor of the four fifths; hence, 


to 22,180 in 1870. She now eollects a duty 
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and six sevenths mainly in agriculture. Upon 
| no sound principle of political economy can 

the labor of the one sixth be balanced against 
| the labor of the six sevenths. The manufac- 
turers cannot consume all the agricultural 
productions, cereals, staples, and the indefi- 
| nite variety of other prodactions of the fields. 

After the home supply there will-be a large 
| redundancy. The volumes of our agricultural 
| productions are still increasing, like swollen 
| waves, and are pressing herd against the tariff 
| blockades, aod will sooner or later burst their 
| way and rush into all the channels of a world- 
| wide commerce. Here we have the quarter of 
} 


a hemisphere, all fat as the Egyptian Goshen, 
with a commercial outlook upon the orient 
| and the occident, and with our increasing 
volume of population our country is assured 
| of an agricultural destiny unsurpassed by any 
on the globe. Agriculture is the Sampson 
| of our industries, and although its seven locks 
| have been interwoven ,with the web of the 
New England looms, yet, when it shall awake 
from its sleep, it will go ‘‘ away with the pin 
of the beam, and with the web.’’ 

The grand drift of American industry is 
toward agriculture and its handmaid .com- 
merce. The vast majority of our natives and 
immigrants, invited by our vast domain, at 
first opportunity spurn a precarious tenancy, 
and aspire to become proprietors of fee-simple 
estates. Once accustomed to the freedom of 
the fields and forest, they could never endure 
the restraints and monotony of the mills. 
When our vast territory shall be filled and 
our population shall roll back on. itself, and 
the lands fail in subsistence, then we may look 
abroad through our manufactures and com- 
merce. 

England furnishes an example of manu- 
facturing necessity. From her statistics it 
appears that four fifths of her population live 
in cities and towns. Her one fifth agricul- 

tural labor cannot furnish an exchange in 


she is compelled to seek an exchange for her 
manufacturing labor through her commerce. 
| Her commerce is her Jungs; through them 
| she inhales the breezes of every sea, Her 
| island is a workshop, and by the mighty pul- 
sations from her heart of labor she sends 
her manufactures through all the arteries of 
commerce. Her industries were long cursed 
with a protective tariff. Through the enlight- 
ened statesmanship of her Peels and her Cob- 
dens hertrade wasunshaekled. Prior to 1842 
her commerce was clogged with a thousand 
different duties. In 1841 there were 1.162 
articles subject to taxation; in 1862, only 44 
articles remained subject to custom duties. 
Between these periods her exports rose from 
£51,545,166 to £135,842,000. In 1870 her 
exports had risen to. £199,586,822. Her im- 
ports had risen to £303,257,493 in 1870. Her 
shipping vessels increased from 19,328 in 1857 








on only about twelve articles. She conciliated 
France, her hereditary enemy, with a liberal 
treaty of commerce. 

The Earl of Elgin dictated a treaty which 
opened the rivers and harbors of China to her 
trade. In short, she has wrung the bolts from 
the gates of commerce in every nation, created 
a demand for her merchandise, and uses this de- 
mand as a mighty lever-power to raise the price 
of her home labor, and by importations mul- 
tiply the home comforts of her people. Every 
old woman can now add another spoonful of 
tea to her cup; and another grand humanita- 
rian fact should not be forgotten, that. she is 
superseding theuse of ardent spirits by the use 
of one hundred and forty one million pounds 
of tea which she annually imports. Besides, 
she is laying aside her navy of old British oak, 
with which she annihilated the fleets of France 
and Spain in the battle of Trafalgar, and is 
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now building her navy with iron. walle «: 
which her statesmen boast that the ean” he 

the combined nayies of the world. E Fesist 
free trade subsidizes every nation —e 
demonstration of its success. | am ad Br 3 
worshiper, and decline to join the pean fhe 

Poet Thompson : hen oe 


“Rule Britannia! Britannia rules the waye|” 


Yet, if .we have, to borrow wis 
British statesmen and imitate her pr 
policy, it.surely would not be more 
than to imitate her old protection 
which the present American tariff is nearly 
copy. The American tariff is like a ake 
sponge applied to all our industries, eX¢e ; 
the manufacturing, to drink up the substan. 
| of the country; and we have nothing to x " 
| from our internal gluttony to build a elena 
| commercial marine of competing power ay 

grandeur with that of England. The princi- 
ple of protection is vicious and demoralizing 
to the enterprise of the protected indester 
The early whale fisheries of England, Francs. 
and Holland janguished under the bounty aye. 
tem. Secure in the bounty, enterprise yielded 
to indoleuce. On the contrary, the early A mer. 
ican whalemen, unprotected and unsupported 
| by gnything bat their own industry and enter 
prise, penetrated the haunts of the whales, and 
| with their barpoons struck as much blubbe; 
as their European competitors. 

Before our national independence—in 1774 
| and 1775—Massachusetts employed aunually 

one hundred and eighty-three vessels in the 
former year and one hundred and twenty-one 
vessels in the latter. Edmund Burke, in his 
famous speech in 1774, adverted to this won- 
derful display of daring enterprise—bearing 4 
testimony so high, and illamined with-a rhet- 
| orice so splendid, that I will be pardoned for 
repeating it: 


dom from 
esent tariff 
Censuralle 
System, of 





““While we follow them among the trembling 
mountains of ice, and behold them penetrating jnto 
the deepest frozen recesses of Hudson bay and 
Davies’ straits; while we are looking for them be- 
neath the Arctic circle, we hear that they have 
pierced into the opposite region of polar cold: that 
they are at the antipodes, and engaged under the 
frozen serpent of the South. Faulkland island, which 
is too remote and too romantic an object for the 

rasp of national ambition, is but a stage and rest- 
ng place for their victorious industry. Nor is the 
equinoctial heat more discouraging to them than 
the accumulated winter of both poles. We learn 
that while some of them draw the line and strike 
the harpoon on the coast of Africa, others run the 
longitude and pursue the gigantic game along the 
coast of Brazil. No sea but what is vexed with their 
fisheries. No climate but is witness to their toils. 
Neither the perseverance of Holland, nor the ac- 
tivity of France, nor the dexterous and firm sagacity 
of English enterprise ever carried this most perilous 
mode of hardy industry tethe extent to which it has 
been pursued by this recent people—a people who 
are still in the gristle, and have not hardened into 
man.” 


These were the men who pursued the whale 
and not the bounty. 

England defended her protection dogmas for 
Centuries; but they crumbled before a liberal 
and enlightened statesmanship. Adam Smith's 
‘* Wealth of Nations’’ was her philosopher's 
stone. He-evolved and illustrated the great 
idea that labor is the true basis of political 
economy, and that as the exchange of labor 
for labor, or the productions of labor, is pro- 
fitable to the individual, so it will be beneficial 
to nations; that the theory was of indefinite 
expansion, that which nature had denied in 
| productions,and comforts in one country msy 
| be supplied by exchange from another; that 
it is stimulating to the industry and prosper'ly 
| of the family of nations to be drawn togetl’ 
| in commercial intercourseand a.aity. | All the 
| signs of the times are prophetic of this splew 
| did consummation. } ; 

Commerce is awake and up, is casting off its 
shackles, is ou-pusbing and wide-working. |' 
is webbing the nations with its railroads, sev 
ering the isthmus barriers between the seas 
with its canals, teaching us thatas the waters 
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of the different seas mingle in harmony, so 

y our commerce mingle. It is making the 
po blossom with its sails, and her mighty 
neha from their iron lungs roar their deep 
basso to the ocean’s p= : ; 
hack to joyous Alps.” It is connecting con- 
jinents and islands with its telegraphic links 
and revealing & terrestrial omnipresence with 
its electric speech, ““* whose line has gone 
throughout all the earth, and their words to 
the end of the world.’’ The five great Powers 
of Europe, with America, by treaty, have ree- 
ognized ‘the rights of expatriation, and have 
ceased to fight about thé doctrine of perpetual 
allegiance, proclaiming the free commingling 
of all nationalities. Happy auspices now gild 
the commercial fature of the world. Free 
trade is assured of its triamph, and will yet 
hold its jubilee and sing its song of deliverance 
from the thraldom of protected classes. if 
my distinguished friend from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Keiuey] should be there I should expect 
to bear him thunder forth his protection re- 
frain and. if he should not take it as’ per- 
sopal I would say, reminding one of old Hook, 
erying, ‘‘ Béef! beef?’’ 

But it is not Our purpose to make war on 
our manufacturing interests, but on the vieious 
policy of our Government, which victimizes 
other interests for their protection.‘ Free 
trade, restricted by a purely révenue tariff, is, 
in fact, not the antagonist of manufacturing 
industry. By its liberal policy it opens'ap new 
fields of trade, gives expansion to consump- 
tion, stimulates demand, elicits additional cap- 
ital, demands larger quantities of raw materials, 
employs more ‘operatives, invigorates com- 
merce, swells the volume of importations, aud 
multiplies the comforts of all the people: 

Our manufactures, with their exemption 
from revenue duties, with the incidental pro- 
tection of a purely revenue tariff, and the 
vatural protection of the three thousand miles 
of waves which roll between us and Europe 
and the four thousand miles between us and 
China, will still occapy the highest vantage 
ground of any other American industry. 

But it seems that some of our mariufacturers 
have been so long protected with Government 
bounty that they claim it by prescriptive right, 
and would exact their tribute from the other 
industries, with the insane and uncalculating 
eupidity of one “who would burn his neigh- 
bor’s house to roast his own eggs.”’ 

But we turn from a protected toan oppressed 
branch of American industry. The great sta- 
ple production, tobacco, the second tevenue- 
producing article on the internal list, hus been 
subject to the tnost grinding Oppression. This 
is wrong, for, in my opinion, however humble, 
it is a diserimitiation against it at the expense 
of the Constitution, justice, and equality. The 
taxing powers of the Government are limited 
to two modes: first, direct taxes, which shall 
be apportioned among the several States ac- 
cording to their respective numbers, and is 
known as the apportiotiment mode; second, 
all duties, imports, and excises sHall ‘be 'wni- 
form throughout the United States, and is 
known as the uniformity mode. 

It will not be pretended by any one that the 
tobacco tax falls within the apportionment rule, 
or it is impossible-to apportion it among the 
States according to numbers. Then it must 
’ rate eee within the uniformity rule 
Nat ali. 

_ The Constitution must be construed accord- 
ing to its spirit as well as its letter—as it 
_ may be as grossly violated in its spirit as in 
itsletter, (1 Story, Constitution, section 961. ) 
The Supreme Oourt of the United States (8 
Dallas, R., 171, Hylton vs. United States) in 
adjudicating the question whether the tax of 
ten dollars on edch carriage was a direct tax 
or not, held that it was not a direct'tax in the 
seuse of the Constitution as a controlling rea- 
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son, becatse it could not be apportioned aec- 
cording to the rule laid down inthe Constita- 
tion. Precisely the same judicial rule would 
apply to the uniformity provision of the Con- 
stitution. Hence, if the tax on tobacco is in- 
capable of being rendered “‘ uniform oe 
out the United States,” actually, not nominally, 
then the tax according to judicial construction 
would be unconstitutional. The Constitution 
demands as rigid construction under one rule 
asthe other. If it was jealous in guarding 
against discriminations in the apportionment 
tax,'it should be equally jealous in guarding 
the uniformity rule against discrimination in 
the levy of “‘ duties, imports, and excises.’ 

The Constitution manifested a similar jeal- 
ousy in taking away ‘the power of Congress to 
intermeddie with exports, or to give preferences 
by any regulation of commerce or revenue to 
the ports of one Staté over ‘those of another. 
(Story, Constitution, seetions 1014 and 1016.) 
The Constitution labors to set forth and guard 
two promitent ideas—uniformity and equal- 
ity of the! burden of taxation throughout the 
United States. The corollary would follow, 
the burden of taxation unequally distributed 
would be unconstitutional. Justice Story 
clearly and‘foreibly gets forth the reason and 
propriety of the provision : 

“Tt was to cut off all andue preferences ofone State 
over another in the regulation of subjects affecting 
theircommon interests. Unless duties, imposts, and 
€XCises were uniform, the grossest and moat oppres- 
sive inequalities, vitally affecting the pursuits and 
employments of the people of different States, might 
exist. The agriculture, commerce, or manufactures 
ot one State might be builtupon theruinsof those of 
another; and the eombination of afew States in Con- 
gress might secure a’ monopoly of certain branches 
of trade and business to themselves, to the injury, if 


not,to the destruction of their less favored neighbors. 
The Constitution throughout all its provisions is 


-an instrument of checks and restraints as well as of 


powers. It does not rely on confidence in the Gen- 
eral Government. to prasenne the interests of all the 
States. It is founded in a wholesome and strennous 
jealousy, which, foreseeing the possibility of mis- 
chief, guardswith solicitude against any exercise of 
power which may endanger the States as far as:it is 
practicable, If this provision as to uniformity of 
duties had been omited, although the power might 
not have been abused tothe injury of the feebler 
States of the Union, (a presumption whieh history 
does not justify us in deeming quite safe orcertain,) 
yet it'would of itself have been sufficient to demolish 
in. a practical sense the value of the most of the other 
restrictive clauses in the Constitution. New York 
and Pennsylvania migot by an easy combination 
with the southern States have destroyed the whole 
navigation of New England, A combination of a 
different character between New England and the 
western States might have borne down the agricul- 
tuve of the South ; md a combination of a yet differ- 
entcharacter might havestruck at the vitel jnterests 
of mamutactures. So. that the general propriety of 
this clause is established by its intrinsic political 
wisdom ‘as well by its teridency to quiet alarms and 
suppress diseontents.’’—Story, Constitution, sec. 957. 


This exposition has been well supported by 
the judicial sanction of the Supreme Court of 
thé United States (2 Black, 510) and by differ- 
ent State courts, (2 Wisconsin,;'42; 3 Ohio 8. 
R., 1, and is also in harmony with the views 
of the framers of the Constitution, (Madison’s 
Debates, 432, 436. ) 

The variety of climate, soil, and productions 
in their staple qualities are regulated by the 
laws of nature, whieh are universal, and affect 
the knowledge, the conduct, and the conscience 
of individuals and States. (1 Black. Com., 41.) 
Seed time and harvest are known to all, and 
the adaptability of climate and soil for peea- 
liar productions eritér into the calculations of 
all. ‘The’ United States may be classified into 
three zones or belts: first, the corton and 
stigat zone in the Gulf States; second, the 
grain, grazing, and tobacco zone in the middle 
and western States; third, the mianufactur- 
ing, commercial, and tember Zdne in the north- 
ern States. This classification is only general, 
and used partly for illustration. 

Suppose that Congress should levy a tax of 
tén cents per pound: on cotton and sugar pro- 
duced in the United States, every man of 
sense would know whefe it was intended to 


| under the apportionment principle. 
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fall, and that it would break down these pro- 
ductions and drive the: laborers from the 

cotton and sugar fields in the Gulf States. 

Suppose that Congress should levy a tax of 

twenty cents per pound on tobacco grown in 

the United States, every one would know that 
it was intended to fall on the watura!l tobacco 
region in the middle and western States, and 
that the tobacco industry in these States would 

be greatly distressed if not destroyed. Sup- 

pose that Congress should levy a tax of five 
dollars per yard on all broadcloths, one dollar 
per yard on all other woolen goods, ten ceuts 
per yard on all calicoes, cotton domesties, laces 
and ribbons manufactured in the United States, 
and twenty cents per pound on all the elip- 
pings, thrumbs, and shreds which are swept 
up, like the stems of a tobacco-house, to make 
shoddy goods, every one would know that it 
was aimed at the manufactures of the northern 
States. 

Somebody, then, would sing upon a different 
gamut. Amid their decaying tenements the 
manufacturers would derive poor comfort by 
being informed that the law was uniform 
throughout the United States. They would 
be insulted by the detestable hypocrisy of 
the informer. The letter of the law. might 
cover the United States, but the tax would 
adhere to them. Suppose you tell them that the 
consumers pay the tax. to if they will buy ; 
but they will revive the old continental spin- 
ning-wheel and hand-loom in every family, and 
array themselves in home manufactures, before 
they will buy the tax-burdened articles. The 
congressional action in every one of these sup- 
posed cases would be a clear violation of the 
Constitution. The illustration of the tobacco 
zone was but a statement of the substantial 
fncts. The idea of a uniform distribution of 
the burden of a tobacco tax through the Uni- 
ted States is an absurdity. The variety of 
agricultufal productions in the different sec- 
tions are so distinct that it is impossible to 
tax them either under the apportionment or 
uniformity rule. The framers of the Consti- 
tution framed it in the face of this variety. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, in 
Hylton vs. The United States, (3 Cranch,) felt 
the pressure of this embarrassing question, 
and clearly intimated that the productions of 
land were so nearly allied to it that they 
should be considered as land by a constractive 
merger with it, and then the lands throughout 
the United States might be taxed ‘directly 
This is, 
perhaps, the most just and rational solution 
of the subject. 

The court say in that case : 


“It is not necessary to détermine whether the tax 
on the produce of land bea direct or an indireet 
tax. Perhaps the immediate product of land, in its 
original and erude atate, ought to be considered 
a part of the land itself. hen the produce is 
converted into a manufacture it assumes a new 
shape,” &c.. 

Hence, having taxed the land as capital, 
perhaps with thé productions growing on it, 
there should not be a cumulative tax on the 
productions when severed from the land. If, 
however, such tax should be resorted to, it 
should be applied to all the productions of all 
the lands throughout the United States to 
bring it within the spirit of the uniformity 
rule. But it is presumed that such a tax 
would be impraeticable through the malti- 
slieity of its details. But let us apply stub- 
bere facts in demonstration of the inequality 
and injustice of the tobacco tax. 

A tabular statement compiled from the cen- 
sus returns shows 262,735,341 pounds to be 
the quantity of tobacco grown in each State ; 
and from the report of the Comotissioner of 
Internal Revenue, $33,578,907 18 is shown 
to be the amount of tax réceived from to- 
baeco in all its consamptive forms, exdlusive 


of what is reported, for the fiscal year ended 
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June 30, 1871, in order to give the amount of | 
tax which each State would be required to | 
pay if the tax had been distributed according | 
to a uniform assessment upon all the tobacco |! 
grown in the country. For the sake of com- | 
parison I will take as representative seven 
States from each of the divisions of the Uni- 


mowed, cured, salted, and baled for market, 
A manufacture involves @ conversion or trans- 
mutation of the raw material, as corn into 
whisky, cotton into cloth, wood into furni- 
ture, eand into glass, earth into pottery; and 
| the labor and expense combined in the manu- 
factures give them their ehief significance. 























ted States to which I have alluded as zoues or || Many articles of production may be used in 
belts: || their natural state, though prepared for mar- 
Pounds Teruniforny ket, as corn, oats, hay, tobacco. But the 
r n produced, assessed. | majority of the committee who reported the 
- oo ¢ northern zone: % $1 80 bill do not take refuge under the unavailing 
BBO cn covccccceseccce coecvececccese ‘ i t 
New Hampshire......... 155,334 18,640 03 || Subterfuge of taxing tobacco as a manufac 
NT cciceitietisnpvcieed 7,267 872 04 |, ture, but they propose boldly to tax it in every 
Massachusetts 7 312,885 S77 5A 2 || form, ‘* prepared for sale or consumption,’’ 
Ganesticat wns SETS Sard J | including refuse seraps, clippings, cuttings, 
OE EE 40,871 4,904 52 || and sweepings of tobacco, twenty cents. 
— — | They not only propose to tax tobacco, but 
Tet .covccccocnsecescosssiessscen 10,204,908 $9,188,806 16 || to follow it up and tax the privilege of manu- 
———= === | facturing it (so called) and of selling or deal- 
From the middle zone: | ing in it, and harassing the dealers with bonds, 
Vir Gi Dia ..ccceeseeeenesceme $7,086,364 $4,450,363 68 || reports, inquisitorial oaths, penalties, exact- 
| hada erammabeenned oe ee en, / samme as || Mag prepayment of taxes before the removal 
Kentueky...-.....0.---. 105,305,869 12,636,704 28 || Of the tobacco, and watching the producers 
TeMMonsee.sreeneverren +0 21.466, 453 2.575 Bb 24 || with the suspicion attaching to a set of block- 
OIG... ccccccpe es ccccces coo cenpecey 0.249, 21 oy, AZ | 7 | 
Missour .......-ccccsseccsee hdl 13320483 1,398.457 96 || #4 runuers. No other farm product hag ever 
—__— || been pursued with such relentless hostility, 
Total cccccsscssesseneeeeee 212,319,502 $25,478,340 24 || UNMItigated Oppression, and suicidal folly. | 
sae oe | We have now reached the heart of this ques- | 
From the southern sone: tion. Let us pause and inquire what is involved 
South Carolina........0...-.000 34,808 $4,176 96 || in this tobacco tax? The land as a capital, 
Florida elanieannespaelevniie 157,405 33.388 + || and the labor and expénse which combined in 
RODD... ncccsesscoccvese ses cesoese 02,742 ay : 
Mississippi ............-+......- 61.012 0.321 44 | the production of the tobacco. The producer | 
Geore PL common ge ghost ge || sells it for money, with which’ he buys bread, 
ATID eneep>-crssconecheansert 15,541 1.864 92 || meat, and clothing for his family, pays for the 
BE ccotenvejatebatcnidcsnsvemonues 59,706 7,164 72 | education of his children, pays his preacher, 
iio | his physician, his taxes to his State govern- 
URED sb ciicthisvandecetddeicvteadiie 769,810 92,: 20 | ’ . 
=u a oan wl | ment, and pays for taxed clothing and farm 
ie eemenal implements to make another crop. What does 
ENDS the miner do with his coal? He does not eat 
For north zone or belt...... 18,194.96 $2,183,396 16 | " 


Vor middle zone or belt..... 212,319,502 25,478,340 24 





For southern gone or belt.. 769,810 92,377 20 || it meets with the tobacco at the money point, | 
———_- —- and the miner uses the money to supply his 
Total .ccccsvsescreeseseseeseeee 231,284,280 $27,754,113 60 || wants as the tobacco producer does. 





But it may be said that tobacco is a sort of 
Ishmaelitish production, and the use of it is a 
national vice and itdeservesno favor. Then you 
would give it a congressional ‘‘ counterblast ”’ 
to destroy the production; yet in so doing you 
would drive about six or eight thousand labor- 
ers, white and colored, in poverty and beggary, 
from the tobaceo fields. Yes, launch your 
legislation on asamptuary tide, and it may not 
be long until, by reversing the end of the 
political telescope, we can see the American 
Government dwarfed into a Lilliputia, and we 
may hear American statesmen in bellicose 
| wrangles whether an egg should be broken on 
the larger or smaller end, and whether the 
people should wear high or low-heeled boots ; 
whether our women should wear Dolly Var- 

| den costume, and whether our manufacturers 
should not suffer death, without benetit of 
clergy, for selling any calicoes which would 
turn pale at the sight of a wash-tub. 

But the question cannot be begged by saying 

that the consumer paysthetax. Yes, the con- 
-samer does pay it, aad it isa hardship upon him. 
But this does not prove that the tax and other 
expenses do notalso reach back and rest upon 
the production. The market value is an in- 
flexible limit to the price of a commodity, 
The slightest mercantile skill can run the scale 
and aseertain what a commodity is worth in 
the bands of the producer. Say one pound of 
tobacce is worth one dollar in the market, 
which the consumer pays. But the Govern- 
ment has previously exacted fifty cents, and 
the dealer reserves twenty-five cents profit, 
then the pound of tobacco was worth twenty- 
five centsin the hand ofthe producer. And it 
will be worth less ia his hands in proportion 
to the increase of tax upon it. So any pro- 
duction may be taxed until it breaks down 
uvder the burden. 

The pressure of taxation has already driven 


Thus giving within a fraction of thirteen cents 

per pound as the rate, but which | calculate at | 
twelve cents per pound as approximating the 
amount apportioned upon the entire product 
of the country, and which shows the middle 
zone or belt, as represented, to produce nearly 
twelve hundred per cent. more than both the 
other representative sections given. And a 
single collection district will suffice to show 
how certainly the favored and proiected class 
under any discriminating legislation will, | 
sooner or later, swallow up the burdened or 
ee class. In the Richmond distriet of 

/irginig the tax paid on tobacco subject to 
the thirty-two cent or higher rate for the first 
four months of the year 1871 was $750,199 67; 
for the corresponding period of 1872, $528,- 
726 15; presenting the remarkable deficit of 
$221,473 52 in one collection district alone. 

But the advocates of the tax have given 
sanction to it, probably without dae consider- 
ation, under the presumption that itis a manu- 
factured article. This position is untenable. 
‘The report of the Comwmissioner of Internal 
Revenue shows that about twenty-five million 
dollars of the tobacco tax was paid on plug, 
hand-twist, and cut tobacco. This is termed 
manufactured tobacco, but is in no just sense 
a manufacture; it is only a term of descrip- 
tion to distinguish it from the different classes 
of tobacco, and does not change any quality 
of the tobacco. The plug is only compressed 
in boxes for preservation, portability, and con- 
venience in the use. The hand-twist and 
cutting is only another mode of preparation 
for use or market. 

They are no more manafaetured than’ the 
cotton which is ginned and baled, nor than 
the corn which has been shelled and sacked, 
nor the wheat which has been threshed and 
sacked, nor than the hay which has been 
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nor wear it, but he sells it for money. Yes, | 





|| staple may be crushed entire] 
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the highest-taxed classes of tobaceo into 
| lowest-taxed classes at the rate of about thi the 
| three per cent. during the year 187} .0" 
tabular statement above.) And this ») 


See 
; res 

may be continued until the production Po 

he ; 


Y OUt in the 


| tobacco region ; yet it may be forced Outward 


from the point of compression, and 

into tobacco patches, like eruptions ates ye 
by internal disease, all over the United Stale 
for private consumption, and even cultivated 
asa arenes. pent in an unfriendly latitude 
New England protectionists are too genter| 
to drink whisky and chew tobacco ar 
hence, they do not feel the burden of the 
tobacco tax; and being free from du: ; 


y tax 
they escape nearly all the burdens of Feden! 
taxation. No wonder that they are blessed 


with ‘‘ the smile of opulence,’’ when they hay 
the privilege of shearing other people's shee 
and milking other people’s cows, while © 
the same time the Government is feeling with 
its ‘* Midas fingers’’ for the nests of the peo- 
_ple’s wealth, in nearly every other industry 
to feed its insatiate profligacy. ' 

In the name of the Constitution of the Uyj. 
ted States | protest against the iniquity of this 
tobacco tax! In the name of six hundred 
thousand laborers in the tobacco fields, I pro- 
test against this extortion upon their labor! 
In behalf of the labor and resources of py 
| own debt ridden State—Tennessee—| protest 
against this ruinous exaction! In behalf of 
the harmony of all the American indastries, | 
protest against this invidious discrimination! 
I solemnly protest against the General Govern- 
ment ea itself landlord of all our to- 
bacco farms, and exacting arent charge which 
sweeps bread from the mouths of laborers, 
who have already been forced to contribute 
liberally to the support of the Government in 
the consumption of dutiable goods, and to the 
support of the manufacturer in the use of 
| protected goods. 

But the real disorders of the country lie 
behind the tariff and internal taxation, he 
revenue laws are nothing but the bands or 
machinery with which the Government col- 
lects money from the people to satis/y its fivan- 
cial demands. 

The different branches of industry are inter. 
ested in the impartial adjustment of tarifls and 
internal taxes to give them an even if not an 
easy bearing. Nero used to deceive the 
people by a pretended relief in shilting his 
taxes from one class of persons to anoiber, 
while he still collected them, No adjustwent, 
readjustment, or shifting of the tax burdens 

| from one industry to another will ever cure a 
bad financial system. 

From the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, March 1, 1872, (series No. 6,) it 
appears that our national debt, including cash 
in the Treasury, was $2,340, 963.438 86. All of 
this is interest bearing, except $429, 157,709 68, 
which, taken from the former sum, would 
leave the sum of $1,911,805,733 18, as interest: 
bearing debt. It will afford us no satisiaction 
to know that not more than $1,500,000,000 in 
gold value was received by the United States 
for the $2,340,963,438 86, and that the Gov: 
ernment has been the victim of a stupendous 
usury scheme. It appears from the report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury that for the 
year ending June 30, 1871, the Government 
paid interest on the public debt $129,0%, 
665 93. In a financial point of view the 1 
terest may be regarded as a part of the pra: 
cipal of the public debt. But how is this debt 
to be paid? “There’s the rub.” If paid 
under the act of July 1, 1862, requiring the 
surplus gold, remaining after the payment 0 
interest, to be devoted ‘‘to the payment oF 
purchase of one per cent. of the entire debt 





of the United States within each fiscal yea’ 
after July 1, 1862, which is to be set apart 
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sinking fund,” would require one hundred | 
aan to extinguish the debt and the payment | 


** about $7.265,000,000, which, added to 


the principe 
29, 605,968,438. 
*'Phis will not do, What next? The fund- 
sng bill of July 18, 1870, provides for the 
iene of several new classes of bonds, to wit, 
29,000,000 five per cent., $300,000,000 
bet and a half per cent., and $1,000,000,000 
four per cent. This is no payment on the 
debt, but simply substitates one class of bonds 
for another, with a slightly diminished rate of 
interest. ‘The nation can see no relief in this, 
and this present Administration is not willing 
to rely upon it. near 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in his report 
of December 4, 1871, discloses his plan as 


follows: 

“The revenues for the year 1871, and the receipts 
since the Ist of July last, show that the time has 
arrived when a considerable further reduction in 
taxes can be made, and yet leave the Government 
in a position to pay at least fifty million dollars 
annually on the principal of the public debt, in- 
cluding the amount pledged through the sinking 
fund. In my annual report to Congress for 1870 
expressed the opinion that the settled poliey of the 
country should contemplate a revenue suflicient to 
meet the ordinary expenses of the Government, pay 
the interest on the public debt, and from twenty 
five to fifty million dollars of the principal an- 
nually. Lo that opinion I adhere, with a stronger 
conviction that the payment annually upon the 
principal of the public debt should not be less than 
fifty million dollars.” 


According to this *‘ settled policy ’’ of the 
present Administration of making an annual 


I 








reduction of the principal of the public debt 
twenty-five or fifty million dollars, it would re- 
quire sixty-six years at the former, and thirty- 
three years at the latteramount to extinguish it. 
Assuming a middle ground between the longer 
and shorter periods, it would require an an- 
nual payment of about $88,000,000 to extin- 
guish the principal of the public debt in forty 
years, But this does not include the interest, 
which is really the colossal feature of the 
public debt and the greatest embarrassment to 
our financial schemes. But according to the 
“settled poliey’’ of the Administration, the 
rocess of reduction would commence by pay- 
ing $125,000,000 interest and $38,000,000 
principal, together $163,000,000, for the first 
year, and to complete the process it would re- 
quire an amount to extinguish the debt nearly 
equal to one half the present assessed value of 
the real and personal property of the United 
States. So, according to this ‘* settled policy,”’ 
the people will have to worry and swelter 
under this galling burden with the superadded 
profligate expenses: of the Government tor 
forty years! 

So the great financial demands of the coun- 
try will still clamor for a high tariff and inter- 
nal taxation. In addition to this the protected 
industry will reap its annual harvest of $619,- 
410,224, to be diminished only as the tariff 
may be diminished. Thetobacco region must 
still pay its unequal tribute of nearly thirty 
million dollars per annum, according to the 
scale of the committee’s bill. The eighteen 
hundred national banks are still to financier 
the people out of about one hundred and 
twenty-five million dollars per anaum, being 
twenty-five per cent. on about five hundred mil- 
ion dollars capital invested at this date and 
Operating throagh the use of the United States 
bonds ; and still augmented with the current 
expenses of the State governments and their 
accumulated liability of $387,318,928, which 
make them sway and stagger under them like 
overloaded beasts of burden, their bonds de- 
preciated thirty, forty, and some, perhaps, 
as much as fifty per cent., and their credit wail- 
ing under the massacre of stock-brokers; also 
afflicted with shoal after shoal of revenue offi- 
fers sweeping over the land—** first the locusts 
and then the caterpiilars ’’—insulting, stinging, 
gathering, and devouring ; and also depleted 
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by thousands of Government officials, who in- | 


fest all the cracks and crannies of the money 


| departments of the Government and gnaw | 


i}. would make the sum of about |} unseen “like intestinal vermin’’ upon the | 


public revenues. 

The Government officials, the tariff bant- 
lings, the bondholders, and the banks would 
thus hold their grand carnival for forty years, 
and would point to their own prosperity to 

rove that a national debt is a public blessing. 
“xperience has demonstrated that a national 
debt isa national curse. Itisasource of internal 
weakness. ‘he money which was borrowed 
has been consumed and has gone forever, leav- 
ing the debt resting as an incubus upon the 
industries of the country. The debt is a dead 
capital, adding nothing to the national prodac- 
tion, and is vital, like a cancer, only in its 
power of consumption. It debases the credit 
of the nation, and; if forced by emergency to 
borrow mouey, it is subjected to the hard terms 
of a debt-ridden individual in the hands of the 
usurer. It makes money scarcer and more 
difficult to obtain, because the lender is less 
able to repeat the loan. It corrodes and 
weakens the war sinews of the nation. While 
modern improvements have shortened they 
have multiplied the expenses of war. 

The facility with which nations now come 
into hostile contact makes it necessary that they 
should always have their swords buckled on, 
their ordnance mounted, their vessels manned, 
their coffers filled, and their credit buoyant. 
Money is the grand mobilizing lever of armies. 
When a nation can fight no longer, from ex- 
haustion of means, it is always put to a disad- 
vantage in the settlement of the terms of peace. 
A national debt also embroils all the industries 
of the country by the unequal levy of taxes, 
and, in the collection of vast revenues, it fur- 
nishes the occasion for the riot of embezzle- 
ment, extortion, and oppression ; also for the 


formation of tariff rings, bond rings, bank | 


rings, railroad rings, and other rings, which 
enter the political arena and aspire to make 
Presidents and control the legislation of the 
country; and when they conceatrate into a 


grand vinculum, their power is not to be | 


despised. 

But our national debt is not of such appall- 
ing magnitude as that we should resort to the 
cowardly policy of entailing it as a curse upon 
another generation. 

There is no sound financial, industrial, or 
political reason why a vestige of this debt 
should remain longer than twenty years, As 
a starting-point in financial reform we may 
lop with the pruning-knife $100,000.000 from 


the excrescences of the tariff and internal rev- | 


enue. The estimates of the eetaey of the 
Treasury for the fiseal year ending June 380, 
1873, amount to $359,000,000; hence, afier 
cutting it down $100,000,000, we would have 
remaining $259,000,000 with which to pay 
the expenses of the Government and apply 
any balance to the reduction of the public 
debt. 

As the interest is the most formidable item 
of the debt, we should deal it the first remedial 
blow. Disincumbered of the interest the Gov- 
ernment can easily manage the principal. We 
say stop the interest by paying off the interest- 
bearing bonds with non- interest-bearing Treas- 
ury notes. ‘This would relieve the revenue of 
the payment of $125,000,000 per annum, 
being the estimate of annual interest. 

. Suppose we take $125,000,000 annually and 
apply it to the paymeut of the public debt, and 
in ubout sixteen years it will have disappeared 
like a vanishing mist from the mountain. And 
yet see how favored the nation would be in 
another aspect: after taking the $125,000,000 
from the $259,000,000, we would have an- 
nually $129,000,000 to defray the expenses of 
the Government, $100,000,000 of which would 
support it extravagantly on a peace footing, 


leaving a residuum of $29,000,000 annually to 
|| build an iron navy to meet the exigencies of 
|| the age, and to repair our fifty-one iron-clads, 
ninety-eight other steamers, and twenty-nine 
| sailing vessels, some of which are on the 
| stocks, and most of them seem to be sent into 
| hospital quarters in our different harbors. 

| _L am apprised of the fact that the payment 
|| of the national bonds is no new idea. tif 
|| we stopped at a simple conversion of the 
| bonds into currency, we would still have ulti- 
mate trouble. I propose a step beyond that. 
I am also apprised that the banks, the bond- 
| holders, and high-tariff advocates confront 
this policy with formidable objections. The 
inviolability of contracts, the national faith, 
the national honor are interposed as blazing 
shields by the gallant knights of the rings |! 

I know that I stand on debatable ground, 
but | have not time to explore the field and 
array the arguments in support of the policy 
which I have introduced. My object is to 
suggest a plan as the basis for reflection and 
future action. At a more propitious oppor- 
tunity I propose to discuss it in its legal and 
constitutional relations. With the view, how- 
ever, of advancing a financial theory, [ shall 
assume for the present that the Government 
has the right to convert its bond debt into a 
currency debt, and thus lay an arrest upon the 
havoc which the bond interest is making upon 
the industries of the country. 

The old financial fogy is ready to exclaim, 
‘*This would turn the world upside down!’’ 
Not more so than the present financial system. 
But to proceed. We have an interest-bear- 
ing debt of about $1,900,000,000. Say that 
$1,000,000,000 is in the hands of American 
creditors, and $900,000,000 in the handa of 
foreign creditors. Shall we convert this vast 
debt into currency and throw it upon the 
country at once, or within a few years? Not 
at once, but within a few years, so as to make 
the transition easy from one system to the 
other. But it should be borne in mind that 
the payment and cancellation of the bonds 
would result in winding up the national banks 
and the calling in of their notes from circu- 
lation, and the Treasury notes would only be 
substituted in their place, the amount being 
about $400,000,000, and would not increase 
the circulation to that extent. Hence, it 
would require a superadded circulation of 

about $1,500,000,000. 
| Our country has a capacity and demand 
|| commensurate with theamount. The amount 
|| borrowed from the American creditors would 
|| quietly accede to its old water level from which 
| it wastaken. ‘The foreign creditors could find 

immediate and profitable investment for their 
| proportion, if they were disposed to take the 
risk. The creditors may lend to others and 
make interest and usury as they did with the 
Government. Our whole country, State gov- 
ernments, corporations, and individuals, are 
in debt. More money is needed than will 
simply facilitate the exchange of commodities. 
We need a fund to liquidate all old debts, and 
to meet the demands of various enterprising 
industries. Then scatter the millions, and they 
will disappear like water poured upon the 
ground. The absorbing capacities of the 
States, the railroads, manufactures, mining, 
agriculture, merchandise, brokerage, public 
and private lands, all invite them to come. And 
if the land cannot take them up, invest them 
in merchantmen and float them off to play 
like swans upon the seas. This enormous 
capital, by being thus set free and combining 
with the labor of the country, will revive all 
our drooping industries. 

But what will we do with the Treasury notes ? 
By circulation the people will have given their 
property for them, and it would not be right 
|| to repudiate them, poe poraelt them to perish 
ij by usage. What then? Redeem them, and 
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redeem them in gold. Yes, pay them in an- 
nual installments of $125,000,000 which were 
reserved out of the annual revenue in our 
calculations for the parpose. Collect that 
amount from our castom duties in gold, and 
as our importing merchants are required to 
deal in sterling exchange, or other exchange 
on # gold basis, let them compel European 
restitution in gold through our exports. In- 
stead of paying it in interest to the bondholder 
it will be seattered all over the land to the 
holders of the Treasury notes. 

Phese annual payments in gold will brace 
the Treasury notes against depreciation, grad- 
ually retire them, improve ca value as the 
amount in circulation grows less, and at the 
end of sixteen years the whole national debt 
will be paid ; and instead of having a debt of 
$2,000,000,000 in interest-bearing bonds, we 
will have that amount of gold as a substitute 
distributed among the people. 

Not only so, but the whole structure of high 
tariffs, national bords, «nd banks would fall 
in like a building undermined ; not only so, 
bat the Government would arise and tower in 
its pride of freedom and strength and shake 
from its limbs the shaekles of debts, tariffs, 
and rings; not only so, but. it would be proad 
of its new-built and reeonstructed Navy, and 
would not turn aside if it met the British lion 
in its path; not only so, but the Govern- 
ment could administer equal justice to a 
happy and prosperous people. 


Then let the Government retreneh its ex- | 


7 


travagance, iny its tariff for revenue alone, | 


and with a benign policy, like the cope of 
heaven, swan every department of industry 
alike: and while the land may tremble with 
rumbling machinery, let the tariff blockades 


be struck down to give ventto our redundant | 


commerce; let our argosies be turned loose to 
climb the waves of every sea, and go touching 
at every island, landing at every coast, sweep- 
ing every Continent, gathering up the wealth 
of the Old World, and returning to empty 
their tréasares intothe lap of our own country. 


~_—— 
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|| me that magnanimity alone would call for ten- 
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| indicated by such measures; because that | 


| as void of statesmanship as itis of sound mo- 





|| opposed. 
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Kqual Rights in Public Schools. 





OF DELAWARE, | 
> | 
In THE Senate oF THE Unirep Srarss, 


May 4, 1872. 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, having | 
under consideration the bill (S, No. 365) to secure | 
equal rights in the public schools of Washington || 
and Georgetown— | 
Mr. BAYARD said: 
Mr. Presipent: A low view of political || 
morality might advise a withdrawal of any | 
opposition to a measure like this, trusting that 
the necessary evils and the sufferings that [ 
am sure will flow from its adoption would 
react upon the political party whose policy is 








reaction will come if such measures are to be 
enforced as the law J deem perfectly certain. 
I know that the proposition has lately been 
enunciated in a very high quarter of this Gov- 
ernment that the true method of dealing with 
an obnoxious law is to rigidly enforce its exe- 
cution @ proposition in my opinion which is 


rality, and which never could have been uttered 
by a man who had a proper conception of the 
duties of a civil governor, especially in a Gov- 
ernment such as ours was intended to be, a | 


intelligent self-governing people. 
| say it would be a low view of political | 
morality, one certainly that I should never con- | 
sent to act upon; and therefore it is that at all | 
times and to the extent of my ability, whether | 
marching to victory or defeat, but neverthe- | 
less at all times I deem it my duty to oppose 
measures of a kindred character with the pres- 
ent. Minorities may have terrors to some 
men; but I have been in one too long, and I 
have found too much of comfort in being there 
myself, to let such propositions have any ter- 
ror forme. A man who makes the perform- 
ance of duty his object, lam satisfied will be 
happy, whether he-be successful or not. 

Now, sir, in my opinion this bill ought to be 
It is, in the first place, an utterly 
unnecessary law. It is uncalled for in any 
sense. ‘here has been presented to this Sen- 
ate no indication of popular demand for it. 








well kuown to be opposed to it; and it does 
seem to me, Senators, that the people of this 
District, utterly unrepresented on the floor.of 
this Senate, are entitled to more than usual 
consideration, because their voice cannot be 
expressed. They have no means of voting 
against measures hostile to their happiness or 
their interests. They have no means, except 
by the humble method of petition, of express- 
ing to you what are their sentiments in. regard 
to every measure; and therefore it seems to 





derness of action against the wishes of these 
people who have no representative in this 
body. ‘They are in your hands. The control 
of the Congress of the United States over the 
District of Columbia is as near being absolute 
as the forms of awritten Constitution can per- 
mit. Congress is vested with powers of ex- 
clusive legislation on all subjécts whatsoever 
within this District, and here is now a prop- 
osition’ to legislate in regard to that which 
touches more the social relations, the family 
interest, the personal feelings of the . white 
people and of the colored people—for I am 
unmindfal of neither—of this District than 
any measure which, to my knowledge, bas yet 
been brought before the Senate of the United 
States. 

‘Lbis measure, Mr. President, I propose to 
prove to the Senate and to the country is ut- 
terly unnecessary. Charity does not demand 


re 


| thy name!’’ 


Those who are chiefly to be affected by it are 
| 


it, justice does not demand it, eith 
black or to white. There is no need fa a 
I shall show you by the provision of aes a . 
laws that the colored people of this Distr 
are amply and generously provided with ede 
cational facilities at the cost of the white - 
ple almost entirely. Nay, further, sir a 
law is unjust; it is unjust as well as uncalled 
for, and it is as cruel as it is either Sele 
uncalled for. It is unwise in every point of 
view. Upon the baser view of mere ecouom 
itis unwise ; upon the higher view of a tne 
philanthrophy it is unwise. Mr. Presiden; it 
is, in my Opinion, a mere act of visionary zeal 
If it-has aught to recommend it to the jg, 
aginations of men, it will be found that jt ie 
mere act of visionary zeal that men 
the abstract admire, but which in 
must be condemned. 

As Madame Roland was dragged to exery. 
tion past the statue of Liberty on her way t 
the guillotine, she apostrophized that statne 
‘Qh, Liberty, what crimes are committed j, 
1’? May not the people of Americ 
now exclaim, ‘‘ Oh, Philanthropy, what crimes 
what errors, what gross mistakes are commi:. 
ted in thy name!”’ 

Sir, this is the natural result of a devotion 
to any single idea to the exclusion of a just 
consideration of those that lie around it. There 
is not a virtue in the catalogue which js yo: 
simply relative, which does not depend upon 
its being a virtue to the relation that it is per. 
mitted to oceupy to others, and if any one vir. 
tue is pressed to the exclusion of those that 
naturally lie around it (for the virtues and the 
vices lie in groups) it becomes an absolute 
vice. He who of uninspired men understood 
best the human heart. long ago declared: 

*\ Virtue itself turns vice, being misapplied, 
And vice sometimes ’s by action dignified.” 

The devotion of the honorable Senator from 
Massachusetis to what he believes the cause 
and the interest of an inferior and weaker race 
has many elements in it which entitle him tw 
admiration and respect, but pursuing it as he 
does without limit, and, let me say with due 
respect, without discretion, without regard to 
other virtues whose call upon him is as loud 
as that, his sense of justice to other classes o/ 
persons whose claim upon him should be as 
great seems to be dulled and deadened. His 
ear seems to catch no cty but one; his phi- 
lanthropy to echo to but a single appeal. 

Then what will be the result if the honor 
able Senator should succeed in hig purpose by 
energy, by persistence, by a courage which has 
never failed in the face of the greatest odds, 
all of which I see, all of which I recognize, 
because since my manhood I have been mos 
conscientiously in eonstant opposition to the 
policy and purposes of that Senator, which | 
believe to be utterly misdirected in respect |) 
those who are called the colored people of the 
United States? I will not enter into a com 
parison of my good will for them with his. |' 
would prove nothing. I do not know that te 
would shrink more than I from an act of injus 
tice to any individual of that people. Perhaps 
from the fact that I have lived all my life ina 
community where numerically this class wer 
stronger, and my personal contact with them 
more frequent, there has been in the course 
of my life a more eontinuous opportunity for 
kindly personal offices betweeu me and this 
race of people than the honorable Senate’ 
could ever have enjoyed. 

But nevertheless, sir, his efforts however 
well intended, however maintained in the face 
of strong odds as'they have been, and subse- 
quently with an overwhelming majority #& 
back, although, to do him justice, | believe 
course was as steady and onward in the - 
case as the other—what has been the result, * . 
what does he still propose to be the result of b's 
action? It seems to me that this propose” 
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ingle in the public schools the chil- 
of hiss hese different races, is fraught with 
oril and dangerous to those whom he may 
have earnestly and honestly desired to serve. 
| believe it is grossly injurious to society at 
large; and the result simply is that in this case 
we have the spectacle of the statesman and 
the law-maker completely misled by the enthu- 





































trustees May maintain an action of debt in the P $79.667 15 . : 
supreme court of the District of Columbia against of $72,667 15. How much of that was paid 


said cities of Washington and Georgetown for the by the white people can readily be understood. 
non-payment of any sum of money arising under || Certainly it is se and correct to say that a 


eee ee ae 25, 1864 very insignificant fraction of the amount was 
, » 1806. drawn from the property of the colored people 
Mr. BAYARD. Now, Mr. President, may || themselves, that the great bulk of this sum 
I not safely ask the Senate and safely ask the |} was extracted from the property of the white 
country, nay, even the honorable Seuator from eople in this District. The population of the 
Massachusetts himself, was there ever a more District of Columbia, according to the census 
generous provision madeforan impecuniousand || of 1870, amounted to a total of 131,700 souls. 
depressed class of people, socially and finan- || Of those 88,278 were white people and 43,404 
cially? Was there ever in the history of the || were black people. The white people out- 
world, according to its proportion, a more gen- || numbered the blacks rather more than two 
erous provision made? Why, what is it? No || to one. Of 43,404 black people $72,667 is 
white child shall receive the benefits of a || appropriated in a single year for the education 
public education the cost of which is defrayed || of their children ; and that is not all, sir. 
by taxation upon the property of the District, On the 28th of July, 1866, I find another act 
nineteen twentieths of which, if not fifty-nine || of gratuity to this class of people, and I ask 
sixtieths of which is owned by white people, || the Clerk to read the law that I have marked 
no white child shall receive any benefit from || in the book which I send to the desk. 


iast. : . 

MGhould legislation be based upon sentiment- 
ality or mere enthusiasm? Is that a proper 
basis? Can laws be made which are the frait 


mere zeal for an idea? The history of man- 
kind has shown that such cannot be; that there 
must be abstract principles constantly running 
through general laws which shall at times 
work hardships in individual cases, but which, 
containing in themselves the natural principles 
of justice, will vindicate their wisdom by their 


ractical results. It is not for men as we || moneys so raised for educational purposes The Secretary read as follows: 

vould wish them to be that laws are to be |) unless equally with him a colored child, whose || An act donating certain lots in the city of Washing- 

made ; it is for men as they are, with all their relatives have only borne an insignificant por- ton for schools for colored children in the District 
ssions and with all their prejudices. tion of this taxation, shall receive equal benefit. || of Columbia. 


When Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun said ‘if 
4 man were permitted to make all the ballads 
he need not care who should make the laws of 
s people’ he knew well the effect of preju- 
dice, of tradition, of habits, of educatian upon a 
people, almost changing the stamp of nature 
itself, anda law mude without reference to the 
prejudices, if you call them such, or, as I shall 
term them, the instincts of a people and a 
race, without due and constant regard to them, 
under any form of government, is indiscreet, 
dangerous, constantly mischievous, and still 
more under a form of government like our 
own, based upon consent, where the will of the 
people expressed duly in the forms of law is 
the proper, underlying sentiment of our Gov- 
ernment. 

Now, Mr. President, I have stated this bill 
tobe unnecessary. Why? Because already 
the Congress of the United States by their 
legislation have made most ample and gener- 
ous provision for the education of the colored 
children of this District, the class alone that 
the honorable Senator from Massachusetts 
directs his efforts to elevate and improve. I 
say here that the educational facilities for the 
children of the colored people of this District 
exceed in their generosity, and at the cost of 
the white people of the District, that of any 
other portion of the country known to me. [| 
sball ask the Clerk to read a law that was 
passed and approved on the 23d of July, 1866, 
in respect to this class of people. 1 cannot 
believe that the Senate, if they were aware of 
what has been done and is now existing, the 
gratuities in favor of this class of people, would 
still insist, or permit the honorable Senator 
from Massachusetts to ingraft upon the present 
laws new provisions so hostile to the happiness 
of both. ; 

I ask for the reading of the law which I 
have sent to the desk. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


An act relating to public schools in the District of 
‘ Columbia. 

Be it enacted, &c., That the eighteenth section of 
the act entitled “An act to provide for the public 
instruction of youth in the county of Washington, 

istrict of Columbia, and for other purposes,” 
approved June 25, 1864, shall be so construed as to 
require the cities of Washington and Georgetown to 
pay over to the trustees of colored schools of said 
cities such a proportionate part of all moneys re- 
ceived or expended for school or educational pur- 
poses in said cities, including the cost of sites, build- 
‘ngs, improvements, furniture, and books, and all 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represent- 
You have condemned by that law the people atives of the United States of America in Congress as- 


of this District to such a condition of ignorance || semb/ed, That the Commissioner of Public Buildings 
as the withdrawal of public schools can bring be, and he is hereby, authorized and required to 


eae 7 grant and convey to the trustees of colored schools 
with it as they themselves shall decree by with- || forthe cities of Washington and Georgetown, in the 


— equal advantages at their cost to the pene = ae gma i eae of — ved 

T . : cvlored children in said District of Columbia, all the 
colore people. That is the — it 1S @ || right, title, and interest of the United States in and 
measure of the strongest and arshest coer- to lots numbered one, two, and eighteen, in square 
cion, of which the white people might com- || nine hundred and eighty-five, in the said city of 
plain, which a mere sense of justice would Washington, said lots having been designated and 


set apart by the Secretary of the Interior to be used 
have declared to be extreme and harsh, but || for colored schools, And whenever the same shall 


which certainly, looking at it from a point of || be converted to other uses, they shall revert to the 
view of the advantages derived by the colored Vanes States, ae 
: " pproved, July 28, 1866, 

people, is generous and large-handed in the 
extreme. _Mr. BAYARD. Here, then, is not only a 

You have by this act given these people for || 81" of money, a large and ample sum, 
the last six years a full and fair opportunity || $72,000 in a year for the children of forty- 
for testing and exhibiting their own capacity || three thousand people, but we have the free 
for self-government. ‘Their moneys have been gift by the Congress of the United States to 
as great in proportion, their field of choice for these people of valuable lots in the city for 
teachers and educators has been as large ; and || the purpose of having school-houses erected 
it seems to me that fairness would dictate that || upon them. And I may say further, that 
those who have made the statement, that the || the last ten years of legislation will be found 
colored man needed simply equal opportuni- || to be a history of constant gratuities, of con- 
ties to vindicate his equality, intellectually and || stant donations of a similar nature, discrim- 
otherwise, with the white man, should now be || !ating always in favor of the colored peo- 
ashamed to ask that this opportunity and this ple of the District. I am not now speaking of 
test should be destroyed and withdrawn. this in terms of complaint. There they are. 

Senators, if it be true that in the six years || 1 am not disposed to withdraw from them 
of this experiment, an experiment made al- advantages which have vested for their ben- 
most without cost to those who have had the || efit. I am only stating all that has been done, 
benefit of it, an experiment made almost solely for the purpose of showing how utterly unne- 
at the cost of the white people of the District, || Cessary, how utterly unjust is this new and 
you have proved nothing but that these people fatal invasion of the poor privilege left to the 
cannot get along by themselves, what is neces- white people of this District, at their own cost, 
sarily involved in such an admission? An of educating their children in public schools 
inferiority, an absolute inferiority, a confession by themselves. a 
of some great defects which must exist by the I now ask the Clerk to read further, as the 
law of nature, and against which these puny || Condition of my sight forbids it, the account 
efforts of human legislation will prove utterly || given by the trustees of colored schools them- 
and absurdly fruitless. There has been given selves, in order that it may besecn how ample 
to these people an experiment full and thor- || are their means, how hopeful Fi their — 
ough, without qualification, without condition, tion, how abundantly provided they are in the 
as fair as was ever offered on the face of the || present, and how their resources bid oa 
earth, an experiment conducted not at their || enable them to develop enee of edu- 
own expense, for they were too poor perhaps || Cation to the fullest and most liberal extent in 
in this world’s goods to have made the experi- || the future. : 
ment, but conducted at the expense of the he Secretary read as areal ca) Se 

i P thi i i a w operation, as alreac ated, 

white people of this COMMBRTY, and chiefly, iutg-aln eoboats, in whieh sixty-four teachers and 
almost entirely, at the cost of the property assistants, including a teacher of music, are em- 
held by the white people. ployed by the trustees. Five teachers in addition 

A report was made by the trustees of the |) are furnished and paid by the New England Friends 


y : ‘ Association, to whom great credit is due for the 
colored schools for Washington and George- liberal and long-continued aid they have rendered 


town to the Secretary of the Interior on the || to the work of education in this city. They have, 
ee expenditures on account of schools, as the |} 31st of December, 1870, which was communi- || however, given us notice that they will be compelled 
colored children between the ages of six and seven- 


| 

' 

: : || to withdraw before the close of the school year, for 
teen years, in the respective cities, bear to the whole | cated to the Senate by the Secretary of the | 


| 








i ; || the want of funds to go on. It should be added in 
number of children, white and colored, between the || Interior on the 18th of January, 1871, and forms || this connection that the trustees, having recently 
‘ane ages; that the money shall be considered due 


; ior . . i : ati f Washington funds 
E utive Document No. 20 of the third ses- obtained from the corporation o 
and payable to said trustees on the Ist day of Octo- nec 


sufficient for the purpose, bars already sentrene’, 

ver of each year, and if not then paid over to them, for the erection of a large and commodious schoo 

interest atthe rate of ten per aa per annum on || of that report | find a table of the moneys building capable of seating five Beeteet ns tv 

“amount unpaid mz llected. al ; : pupils, It will take the placeof a dilapidated b * 

from the sathertties ul the dotenneat nie te Card || actually received during the year ending PP newstanding on C street south, near Second east, 
etees, 


June 30, 1870, published by these trustees ] and will add about three hundred seats to the ac- 
SRo. 2, And be it further enacted, That the said ll in J uly. There was a total amount received | commodations now existing, The building is to be 
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of brick, sixty-eight feet front by seventy-five in 


depth, and will have four stories, with a Manesard 
roof. It will have ten school-rooms, each twenty- 
five by thirty-two feet, and an assembly hall of suf- 
fleient capacity to seat all the pupils, with ample 
cloak-rooms, closets, provisions for ventilation, and 
other convenienees, In the basement, provisions 
will be made for heating apparatus, fuel-rooms, 
janitor’s rooms, and play-rooms for each sex, in ad- 
dition to inclosed grounds in the rear of the build- 
ing. The plans and specifications for this sechool- 
house have been prepared with great care by Edward 
Clark, exq.,the well-known and accomplished archi- 
tect of the Capitol, whose valuable services in this 
matter have been gratuitously rendered. 
lieved that, when completed, this building will be 
not only an ornament 


convenient, well adapte 
of the kind in the city or District. ” 
i 800n a& the season will permit, and will cost about 
twenty-five thousend dollars. 

Beside this, the trustees estimate that the revenue 
of the eurrent school year (if promptly paid over) 
willenable them to erect another building of equal 
capacity in another section of the city, which they 
hope speedily to put under contract.” 

Mr. BAYARD. Here we have by the state- 
ment of the trustees of these very schools, col- 
ored men whose names are signed to this re- 
port, the history of school-house architecture, 
and a view presented of the most glowing pic- 
ture of prosperity and advancement, large, 
commodious buildings with Mansard roofs, 
rooms sixty-eight by seventy five feet in their 
dimensions, provision for ventilation, and all 
other conveniences, cloak-rooms, closets, fuel- 
rooms, heating apparatus, play-grounds! Why, 
sir, where else in this country are such provis- 
ions made for a class of people who are the 
poorest in the community, at the expense of 
others, and made exclusively for them, for this, 
be it recollected, is the provision for colored 
children exclusively? 

Ah! sir, | can bring to mind the poor, rude 
log huts throughout the country, in which 
bright minds, the hopes of the nation—not 
‘*the wards of the nation,’’ but the hopes of 
the nation—the keen, bright-eyed active boys 
are painfully and diligently fitting themselves 


to take part in the government of this country | 
and in the great battle of life, who are doing | 


it without one tithe of the advantages that 
simple gratuity, that mere charity, without 
one particle of individual effort by the bene- 
ficiaries themselves, is now bestowing upon 
this class of people in this District. And yet 
still insatiate, the ery is for more. Not satis- 
fied with that, something else is demanded. 
It cannot be for the purpose of making the 


experiment; it cannot be for testing the capa- | 


cities of these people; ‘it is for another object, 
as | consider fatal to their happiness as it is 
to the happiness of the white race. 

There is one fact in this report of the trus- 
tees of the colored schools, 
race, to which 
efthe Senate and of the honorable Senator 
from Massachusetts. At page 6 they report 
that they have seats in the public schools, 
exclnding entirely the private schools, for 
2,944 children, and at page 12 we find the 
other significant fact that they can procure the 
attendance but of 2,811. What is the mean 
ing and what result do you draw from these 
figures? Itis that you have to-day and have 
had for two years past an accommodation for 
this class of people in publie schools, created 
for them almost gratuitously, in excess of 
what they themselves have sought to avail 
themselves of. 
fact? Let it be known that there is an excess 
accommodation for 133 scholars in the 
schools already, which they have not availed 
themselves of for the past two years. What 
excuse can there be for such a proposed act 
as this in the face of such a fact? If they 
were suffering, if they were overcrowded, if 
they had insufficieet buildings and had no 


ol 


hope of getting others, there might perbaps | 


be some reason in the cry to give them further 
jeciltiss with those who believe that mere 





It is he- | 


to the section of the eity | 
where it will stand, but at the same time the most | 
d, and economical structure | 
It will be erected | 


men of their own | 
I desire to draw the attention | 


How are you to answer that | 
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school education is the one thing necessary, 
without regard to that moral training, the 
training of the fireside, the training of the 
mother and of the home, which to my mind 
is ten thousand times more important in the 
formation of individual or national character 
than any system of schools that ever was 
devised. This education of the head without 
any respect to the education of the heart, ia 
the falsest and most pernicious doctrine that 
ever cursed a people. And I gay that this 
excess of accommodation over the attendance 
of these people in the public schools is exclu- 
sive of the private schools which they are 
perfectly at liberty to establish, and to which 
many of them are well able to send their 
children. It is well known that benevolent 
societies and individuals in the northern 
States have, at their own expense, assisted to 
maintain additional colored schools in this 
District. 

Have I not shown to the Senate a large- 
banded, liberal provision for the education of 
colored children in this District at but trivial 
cost to that race? Is not, therefore, the pres- 
ent measure utterly unnecessary? But is it 
not also grossly unjust to those who are called 
upon to do more? It is not the Senator from 
Massachusetts who is to pay for this; it is not 
the Senators who are called upon to vote for 
this bill who are to pay for this; itis a popula- 
tion who have no voice upon this floor, who 
have no representative upon this floor, and 
who, if appealed to to-morrow, would over- 
whelmingly deny the justice or the necessity 
or the propriety of any such act, But they 
cannot be heard; and here in what we call a 
republican form of government, in a Govern- 
ment, forsooth, based upon the consent of the 
people, where their will should be the instrue- 
tion to the legislator, limited by the written 
Constitution which is his rule as well as theirs, 
we have without their expression of a desire 
for this thing a measure of this kind forced 
upon the body. Yea, moreover, I say here to 
the Senate and to the country that the Senator 
from Massachusetts dare not appeal to the 
white people of this District to sustain the 
measure by their votes. He could not do it. 
He knows that if he attempted it the answer 
would be overwhelmingly in opposition to 
what he now proposes; and if this measure is 
to become a law, it will be by breaking down 
the opinions, the feelings, the wishes, the in- 
teresis of these people whose money you are 
voting out of their pockets for what I have 
termed a mere act of visionary zeal, 

1 shall say nothing further now upon the 
utterly unnecessary character of this law. I 
have termed it unjust—unjust because those 
who are to pay for this will do so unwiilingly, 
because it is against their wishes as it is against 
their interest; and, sir, does any man suppose 
that the instincts and the prejudices of man- 
kind, whether they are inborn or whether they 
be cultivated by long habit and by tradition, 
are entitled to no weight? I say on the con- 
trary they are entitled to the most constant and 
respectful and careful consideration. If you 
disregard a man’s prejudices and his tastes, 
his habits of thought and his habits of life, 
what chance have you to make that man 
happy? How can it be? Will any wise parent 
disregard the peculiarcharacteristics and tastes 
of his children? No, sir; he eannot do it 
either in regard to their physical tastes or in 
regard to their moral dispositions. The idio- 
syneracies of children are entitled to the high- 
est respect; and the man who will so govern 
his family, or the legislator who will so pro- 
pose to govern the State as to disregard the 
individual opinions, feelings, and wishes of 
those upon whom his direction or his will is 
to act, is certainly a very blind man, and I think 
a cruel, unfaithful parent and an unsafe maker 
of laws, 
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I do consider, Mr. President, the 
a just one that no man is worthy of 
of a ruler over his fellow-men or the name .. 
statesman who will frame and pass laws dig 
tasteful to his people, without regard to thei 
acceptability to those whose habits and wh. 


customs they affect. History is covered With 
I have Bald. 


apothegm 
the place 


illustrations of the truth of what 
It was but a few years ago that under the rigid 
and despotic rale of Great Britain jy Indi 
those inferior and subject races were compelled 
in some degree to adopt habits violatins the 
traditions of their race; and what was the : 
sult? I have seen from intelligent and caps. 
ful authority that it was the Brahmin’s tradi. 
tion that the grease from cattle should net 
form part of their food. It was the violation 
of that tradition of their caste, of their clas: 
compelling them by military order to bite tha 
cartridge that was greased with the grease of 
cattle, that was the point at which their po. 
bellion, called the Sepoy rebellion, exploded 
It drenched India in blood, and Jed to results 
that no man can contemplate without horror. 
They have learned something since. They 
have learned that in order to keep a people 
affected well toward those that rule them jt 
is the essentials of government that must be 
insisted apon, and the non-essentials must ha 
left to their instincts, their tastes, and their 
habits. One might well ask what right has 
man to attempt to govern his fellow-man ex. 
cept it be for his happiness? What right has 
Congress to pass laws in this District except 
for the prosperity and the happiness of the 
people whose fate has been so completely 
committed to their hands? Even supposing 
an instinct to be unreasonable in the abstract, 
you are unwise if you disregard it, you are 
cruel if you disregard it. ‘The people of New 
England have many traditions; they have 
habits of thought peculiar to themselves. 
We all know, and the country has witnessed 
the energy with which their individualities and 
the peculiarities of their section are sought to 
be impressed by them wherever they may go. 
I ask any man of intelligence and character— 
and there are many such upon this floor from 
that section of the country, either now directly 
representing it, or children of her soil, who 
have migrated to other portions of the country— 
I ask what would be the fate of a lawgiver who 
should pass laws in that country violating any 
one of the thousand habits and traditions that 
cluster around New England homes? Why, 
sir, the man who was a representative that 
sought to do this thing would find himeel! 
uickly remanded to private life ; and although 
their respect for individual opinion might 
leave him unmolested, he would find that he 
had lost public regard and public respect, and 
would be judged an unfit man to rule over the 
people when he ruled them without regard to 
their wishes, or, if you please, their prejudices. 
Mr. President, there is one other fact to! 
urged in this connection. This bill may be 
desired by a portion of the colored peopie, 
but it is not desired by all or nearly ail of 
them. We have had upon this floor a contr: 
bution of opinion on that subject. 1 remew 
ber my honorable friend from New Jersey 
(Mr. Srockron] had a remonstrance made 0 
him from some of these people with whom We 
constantly mingle in our ordinary lives. 
would add my own conviction to bis, that by 
quiet and rational conversation with the best, 
the most respectable, and most inteliigen! 
colored people of this District, I should find a 
very large mass of opinion adverse or indiller 
ent to this measure, and I will not say that 
wheu the matter is pressed upon them, thst 
when you hold it up as a question of a 
throw it into their political parties, in wh" 
they are bound together by such bands . 
totally aa their individuality—bound y 
oaths, bound by prejudices, so that when y° 
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| 
party point the colored man’s inde- 
vv dence is destroyed, so that although he 
"ty his heart and in his conscience believe 
sure to be wrong, yet if it be subjected 
vs the touch of party he is compelled to give 
~» his individual opinions aud go with his 
‘onle, That is not only true in the District 
P Columbia, but it is true of every community 
ia the colored men exist in numbers; and 
ig unhappy for them that it is so. But 
this report itself admits it, and on page 34 
vill be found the confession that there is a 
aiference of Opinion among these people 
themselves in regard to this proposed law. 
They hesitate, they doubt where the Senator 
‘om Massachusetts presses forward with 
~slentless haste to solve questions which cer- 
tainly, to say the least, are not necessary to be 
colved at this time. These trustees say: 

“In reference to schools of mixed races, [ think a 
diference of opinion may exist among the real 
fiends of the colored people,” 


t yuch the 


» i 
may ' 


the mea 


There is another portion of this report in 
yhich the same confession is made. It will 
be admitted as a fact that there is even among 
these people themselves a very wide difference 
of dpinion on this question. As I said before, | 
{ the matter be dragged as it has been dragged 
into party and onte made a party test upon 
them, those who individually and independ- 
entiy would be disposed to object to the meas- 
ure will find themselves overborne by the 
heated party feeling that so pervades and 
inthralls their race. 

Then we find, according to the confession 
of the trustees, that there is among the col- 
ored people themselves a wide division of 
sentiment, large classes of them opposing, and 
that should be enough to make the Senate 
panse. But what other facts do we find? They 
constitute less than one third of the total popu- 
lation of the District. Granting that they are 
equally divided, what do you find? That less 
than one quarter of the people of this District, 
and those who pay the least expense are in favor | 
of this confusion of races in the public schools. | 
What white man or white woman who lives in | 
this District, and has children whom he or she 
expects to be subjected to this contact, has 
asked for this measure? Not one. ‘Then | 
what do you find? With more than seventy- 
five per cent. of the people of this District 
either silent on this subject or opposed to the 
proposition, you find the honorable Senator 
from Massachusetts, the professed republican, | 
the believer inthe great doctrine of republican 
majority, insisting that one fourth shall control | 
ihe other three fourths. And this is called a 
Government by representation ! 

No, sir; I said there was not one white man 
or white woman who has children whom he or 
she expects tobe subjected to this contact who 
had asked for this bill or who ever willask for 
i, And Igo further: Senators, there is not 
Senator on this floor who expects his children, 
is little girls, his little boys, ever to go to those 
schools and to be subjected to this contact, 
who will vote for this bill; not one; not one. 
hey may condemn others under the call of 
party, they may condemn the children of their 
brother white men, whose poverty compels 
‘hem to send their children to public schools, 
they may seek to compel them to this contact, 
but they will be very careful that they are not | 
personally the sharers in such results. | 

No, sir, no blue-eyed, fair-haired child of 
any Senator on this floor, no little grandchild 
ut that time of life when children are so open 
‘0 mere impression, and especially to evil im- 
Pression, will ever be permitted to suffer by 
‘48 proposed contact. They may condemn | 
others who are poorer, but they will be care- 
‘ul to Save their own. Is this philanthropy ? 
sitmagnanimity? Is it justice? Is it that 
other term that Americans should love—is it | 
it. play to the white people of this District? || 

















Here is a community where your census tells 


you that the white people outnumber the | 


blacks two to one, Yet they have been com- 
peiled by your laws to make a provision utterly 
unjust out of their moneys to sustain colored 
schools. It has been done. They have not 
refused; they have obeyed; they have com: 
plied with your laws. Will you not leave them 


the poor privilege of using what is left of their | 


money after your exaction has been satisfied ? 
Will you not leave them the poor privilege of 
using that remnant as they themselves shall 


| see fit to use it? Was ever a proposition more | 


tyrannical than this? 
Now, what will be the effect of it if such a 
measure as this becomes a law? It simply 


| will be to drive from the public schools the | 


white children who now find there their only 
means of being educated. Not the children 
of the rich, not the children of those who ean 
employ governesses or send them to private 
schools, but the blow is leveled against the 
poor. This is done, this deliberate act is 
done by those who here daily sing paans in 
praise of popular education, who believe it 
to be the be-all and end-all of human states- 
manship, who hold that mental education is 
the one thing needful, and that that must be 
had at all stages, and whether people desire 
it or not. This universal panacea for every 
wrong, moral, political, and religious, is now 
by a bill like this to be withdrawn. It is held 
to be a certain cure for every ill. 

If it be so, a ground of assumption for those 
who state it, and have stated it always in this 


honorable Senator from Massachusetts, the 
author of this bill, and now its strong and 
earnest advocate; if this be so, then he may 
carry with it the other comforting fact that by 
his bill he will do more to prevent the benefits 
of education from reaching three fourths of 
the white children of this District than by any 
other measure he could devise. I[believe that 
he is perfectly honest in his belief in the neces- 
sity and value of public education; and yet 
while he realizes that idea, the instant that he 
places beside it that dominating and over- 


whelming idea of his of the equality (to be | 
forced if it does not naturally exist, or it may || 


be the superiority, for aught | know, in his 
mind of the African race and their descend- 
ants to those of any other country,) lo, and 
behold, the value of education fades away! 
Every other benefit fades away, and this one 
idea that rules the rest like Aaron’s serpent, 
swallowing up all that comes in its way, com- 
pletely obscures his vision and disables him 
from seeing the necessary result of his own 
acts. 

Mr. President, there is another and not so 
high a view to take of this subject. It not only 


| in my opinion would be most injurious to the 


moral tone of the community, subjecting these 


| little children at their tenderest age, when most 
impressible, to all morai influences, to contacts 


which cannot but be harmful; but there are 





| Chamber and out of it, among whom is the | 


physical and moral results to grow from this | 


exclusion, for such it will be, of white children 
from the benefit of public schools of this Dis 
trict. Speaking now in regard to the material 


| interests of the city of Washington and the 
| District of Columbia, what 


is at this time 
especially needed here by every man whose 
home is here compulsorily or by choice tor 
many months of the year? It is the presence 
of.skilled and diversified labor. That is what 
Washington now needs. She needs a popula- 
tion of mechanics, of small artisans, of what 
you may call minor manufacturers, who are 
generically styled as ‘‘ the skilled labor of the 
country.’’ Mr. President, the skilled labor of 
the country means the white labor of the cuuntry. 
There is no other class of skilled labor in this 
country or any other than white labor. The 
black labor, useful, excellent, valuable as it 
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yard, 


is, is not skilled labor. Neither manufactures 
nor commerce in its minor grades, nor mechan- 
ics in any of their forms, are materially aided 
by the contribution of what I may term the 
negro labor of the United States. They fill, 
as we all know, a most important and an es- 


sential grade in society. As menial servants 


| there are none so available, none, in my opin- 


i them the m 


| munity. 








| come the law. I 


ion, who are their equals. ‘ihe ready, kindly 
sympathy which they from their natures are 
so calculated and enabled to express makes 

ost agreeable and useful menial 
servants. It is a class essential to the com- 
A community without the menial 
is utterly defective. It is a grade quite 
us essential to the welfare and happiness of 
the community as the higher grades of intel- 
lect. Nay, they have other uses. There is 
an unskilled various kinds, what is 
termed in biblical language **t 


Class 


labor of 


he hewing of 


|| wood and drawing of water,’’ which they are 


able to tulfill in happiness to themselves and 
usefulness to the community; but no man 
here, no man on this floor or anywhere else, 
if he be an ordinarily intelligent man, will tell 
me that the skilled labor of the country owes 
any appreciable amount to the colored race. 
Washington needs skilled labor: and yet 
what is the necessary result of this bill? Do 


you suppose that this class of artisans to whom 


| have referred, these men whose skilled labor 
is necessary to build up this city to what it 
ought to be, a fitting metropolis tor the Union, 
will come here and bring their families, bring 
their property, and settle in a place where they 
cannot enjoy the advantages of education unless 
their little girls and their little boys are to be 
subjected to contact with the children of the 
negroes of this city? Why, sir, there can 


be but one answer to that. No man hon- 
estly believes, there 1s no Senator on this 
floor, even from the New England States, 


who believes there can be any doubt of the 


| answer if you put the question to any intelli- 
Massachusetts, Vermont, ‘ 


gent mechanic in 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, Maine. If you 
told him, a man who-was a skilled mechanic, 


| by whom the advantages of education were 


entirely appreciated, who had not the means 
to keep himself free from debt and keep his 


| children at the same time at private schools, 


who desired to avail himself to the fullest 
extent of the public schools of the commun- 
ity—if you told him ** Come to Washington, 
there is a fine field open for your exertions ; 
there is a fair chance for you in your line of 
you will there prosper’’—so far so 
the man would wish to come; he would 
desire to come; but when you coupled with it 
the fact that his little girl and his little boy 
would be compelled to associate with negroes 
in the publie schools, he would not come; he 
would stay away; and there is vot a man 
within the sound of my voice who does not 
KnOW it to be-so. 

lherefore, Mr. President, I say with confi- 
dence that no real friend to the prosperity and 
advancement of Washington as a city will ever 


business ; 


roll 
Weill; 


be- 
think that any real 
well-wisher of the colored men or the white 
for suchalaw. I should, 
s, qualify that expression by saying no 
well-wisher; as | said 
be as absurd as it would be 
» deny to the honorable Sen- 
the of pur- 
tency, the courage with which 
his darling idea to the exelu- 
I believe him to 
n way, but I cannot 
he Senate the result 
ly conscientious and independen* 
his proposed measure of aid will 
prove the greatest hinderance and evil. 

' There is nothing that could really benefit 


that such a measure as this should 


vote 


do not 


men either will vote 
perhay 
iudicious but have 
before, it would 
palpably unjust t 
ator from Massachusetts ingleness 
pose, the con 

he nas fo iowed 
sion of almost every other. 
be a well-wisher in his ow 
but give him and give t 
of my equ: 


il 
opinion that 
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orasa race that I would not be rejoiced to || 
sustain. | owe them personally throughout 
ali my life for too many acts of personal kind- || 
ness, and I am happy to believe that in the | 
course of my life 1 never voluntarily hurt the 
feelings or injured the welfare of any member 
of that race ; but | cannot believe that any 
well-wisher of that race can contemplate the 
effects of such a bill as this in this District 
without great regret and dismay as to its con- 
bequences. 

Mr. President, this bill would not be com: | 
plete at the present time if it did not con- 
tain some portion of that coercive disposition 
which seems to mark so unhappily the legisla- 
tion of this country for the last twelve years. 
The idea that this is a voluntary Government 
sustained by the people because they love it, || 
the laws executed because they represent the 
will of the people, seems to be nearly passed 
out of sight. ‘There seems now to be no law 
that shall speak to the people by its own voice 
and by its own majesty, relying upon their 
ready assent to it because it is the law and 
because it is their law. No, sir; there must 
be w penalty; there must be something to 
drive them to obey, and such seems to me to | 
be the unhappy feature in almost every public 
law that isnow proposed. ‘There is no longer 
trust in the desire of the people to execute 
the laws of their own free will; but you seem 
to rely only upon the fact that they are 
to be scourged with fines atid penalties and 
driven to the work which can never be so 


} 
} 














well performed as when the heart shall dic- || 


tate the act which the hand performs. Con- 
gress bas been so in the habit of driving 
aud coercing the people of this country that 
it seems Lo me now that they have taken up 
that as the ruling principle of mere despotism 
in regard to every act of Congress, no longer 
trusiing upon the hearty loyal wish of the 
people themselves to carry into effect volun- 
turily the laws which their representatives 
have made, and which if wise would commend | 





themselves without recourse to penal threats. || 


Therefore it is that in this bill we find suits 
wovided for. Where, in the history of the 
ean of any State in the Union, do you 
find fines and penalties attached to an educa- | 
tional bill? Buthere you have rights of action 
and here you have suits authorized, in which 
a trustee, not only for any violation of any of 
the provisions of this act. but even for an 
attempt to do so, shall ipso facto lose his 
official powers without trial, without adjadi- | 
cation, withuut hearing; the attempt shall be | 
sufficient to remove him trom his office, and 
the commissioners shall instantly appoint his || 
successor, and damages are to be secured by || 
an action on the case in behalf of any child, to || 
be brought by a person duly authorized to sue | 
in its behalf. 
Mr. President, a bill like this, which is to be | 
crammed or sought to be crammed down the | 
throats of these people without their asking 
for it, aud against what is known to be their 
wish, probably ought to contain such a pro- | 
visiou as that. 1 have seeu too often the Con- 
gress of the United States relying much more 
upon the force they could bring to execute a 
law than upon the moral sentiment of the 
community that they would obey it because it 
was the law. 1 long for the day when this 
coercive tone shall be silenced. I long for the 
day when the real wishes and the happiness 
of the people of this country—‘‘ the consent 
of the governed’’— shall be the underlying 
principle of every act of legislation. It is “a 
consummation devoutly to be wished’’ that 
such a tone should replace that which now 
and for years past has been the governing tone 
of legislation. 
There are other objections and results of 
this bill which I do not care to trouble the | 
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the colored people of this country individually | Senate with detailing. The remarks that I 


have made against it have been comparatively 
without preparation and unpremeditated. I[ 
know that there is another object. It is not 
the question of education of the blacks, for 


| that has been amply provided for by taxation 


of the whites. It is not that there are not fine 
school-houses, ample accommodations, ample 
means, because a walk through this city will 
show such outlay, such expense for the bene- 
fit of these people as scarcely any portion of 
this country shows for the benefit of the white 
people elsewhere, much lesshere. They want 


|| to break down the barriers of race; they wish 
|| to break down the prejudices of race. Who 
| made those barriers? Who implanted those 
| prejudices? It wasthe God of nature ; and all 


the human laws that ever were passed, or that 
ever shall be enacted, will be futile indeed. 
If men will not learn the folly of attempting 


| to array their weak powers against His, they 


will be taught as men have been taught in the 
past, and taught at bitter cost to themselves. 
The object of thus bringing the youth of these 
two races together is to produce the fusion of 
races, the amalgamation of the races, or, by its 
more modern and fantastical term, the mis- 
cegenation of these two races. They believe 


| that by beginning early, the minds of children, 


ductile and impressible, will be overborne, and 
the instincts of race for the time in their case 
may be overcome, and there may bea mingling, 
and that a mongrel race is then to spring up 
in this country and take the place of the two 
distinct races which now inhabit it. 

I shall not take time here, for it is not worth 
while for me to refer to the great country of 
Mexico on our southern borders; a country 
which Providence bas dealt with so liberally, 


| toward which His hand has been most open 


with its bounties; washed by two great seas ; 
the very natural seat and heart and core of 


| the commerce of the world ; but Mexico is a 


doomed and a blasted country, almost beyond 
the hope of man’s imagination or schemes for 
her political salvation. Why? Her soil is 
rich ; her climate is varied; the bowels of the 
earth are filled with the most precious metals. 
Why is it that a country so blessed by nature 
isin this hopeless condition? The answer is 
plain; you have corrupted the blood of her 
people. ‘There is no longer a pure race in her 
midst, and the man who is best fitted to-day 
to govern (Juarez) is a man whois an Indian, 


| and whose blood has been kept pure from un- 


natural intermixtures. You have a mongre} 
nation in Mexico, and what isthe result? You 
have a nation without traditions, without 
nationality, withouta moral tone, which after 
all is the very basis essential to a people; and 
what has destroyedit? Mongrelism, the mix- 
ing of the bloods of different races, has 
destroyed it; and you no longer have a race 
there fit or worthy or capable of sustaining 
themselves under a government of law, and 
of protecting themselves in their persons and 
property as a civilized nation. 

As a contribution upon this point which per- 
haps may have authority with the honorable 


|| Senator from Massachusetts, from the fact that 


the letter is written from Liberia by a pure 

negro, I would like the Clerk to read what he 

has said as one of the results of that policy of 

attempting, againt the will of God, to mingle 

the negro and the white race of the country. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


**Monrovia, October 6, 1869. 

**My Dear Sir: I send inclosed @entnlogas of 
all the students who have ever been in the Liberia 
College. It will be seen that not only were they not 
natives, (aborigines,) but more than three fourths 
the number have been largely mixed with the Cau- 
casian blood, and among these death and disease 
have made sad ravages. 

“ The great practical difficulty in the way of suc- 
ceeding with our schools is the lack of suitable 
teachers. It is sad to relate that notwithstanding 
the thousands of dollars spent annually here by the 
different missions for educational purposes, there 
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are still but very few teachers to be fo . 
among females, able to conduct properin vine speeiall 
ary school. The reason is that pains and ment. 
have been bestowed upon persons largely Money 
with Caucasian blood, who, if males, have Mixed 
died, or if females, have got married and oe 
the cares of afamily. It seems that the female 
mixed blood, who are not obliged to put forth m : 
exertion, and not subject to much exposure 1 
longer than the males, It appears, also, that." 
lattoes born and brought up in America, if the _ 
pass through the acclimating process, stand ih 
climate much better than those born here, but the 
by engaging in as little physieal or mental lab i 
possible. Fureons having an admixture of fore; . 
blood are very frail, easily take cold, and clan 
recover from a severe attack of illness, This wil 
account in part for our want of enterprise and . 
gresshere. Such men have had the lead and Le 
agement of things, and by the fearful example af 
their disastrous inactivity, have been obstructiy, 
guides, discouraging all energy and g0-aheadative. 
ness. 

** Before the question of race came u 
toesdied just as they do now, but it was NOt noticed 
Their morality was put down to the general unheajth. 
iness of the climate. But since Professor Freeman 
in his address of July, 1868, called the attention of 
the people to the startling history of mixed breeds 
on this coast for the last two hundred years, the 
mixed classes have been watching with alarm the 
numerous indications of the frail tenure of their 
existence. 

‘I have been for the last eighteen years connect. 
ed with educational matters here, and feel safp iy 
giving it as one reason why we are no better off iy 
men to take charge of schools and churches, that the 
attention of educators has been principally devoted 
to persons of feeble constitutions, 

“The idea was that the presence of white blood 
imparted a greater aptitude for learning, and such 
persons were to be fitted for teachers. Black boys 
of hale and hearty physique were left to grow up 
unnoticed. Many of them have taken to sea-faring 
life, or gone to reside as permanent traders among 
the natives, who might now be active workers ip 
our destitute fields. But with all the advantages 
afforded to the miscegens, still the only professors for 
the college yet produced in Liberia are pure ne- 
groes; and the cnly man with enterprise, energy, 
and talent enough to explore the interior, calculate 
distances, and construct a map, is a pure negro: and 
in the future, if we have any scientific men here, 
botanists, mineralogists, chemists, &c., they are 
sure to be pure negroes, and perhaps from the 
native tribes. 

** But what has become of the half and three fourths 
white protégés? In the Alexandria High School we 
had Armistead, Miller, Fleming, Melville, Augustus, 
Fryson, Samuel D’Lyon, Colston, Waring, James H. 
Roberts; all are dead. In Liberia College we have 
had James H. Evans, J. J. Roberts, jr., Beverly 
Russell, J. T. Chambers, John Henry, J. H. Harris, 
Edmund J. Payne; all dead. J. W. Leone isa rav- 
ing maniac, and may die at any moment. In con- 
nection with this, I would like you to read a letter 
which I wrote last year to Mr. William Tracy, of 
New York, dated September 11, 1868. Facts, it is 
said, are God’s arguments. I venture to affirm that 
if the names I have just cited had been negroes, 
three fourths of them at least would have been liv- 
ing to-day; for in all that space of tiwe I know of 
only one negro connected with either institution 
who has died—N. R. Richardson, of sun-stroke. 

** Now, who is to blame for these things? No one 
in the past ; but if they are continued in the future, 
after God has presented his arguments, then those 
who continue them must be blamed. I do not 
charge guilt upon any one in the past, for I believe 
that these things were not done at the instigation of 
wrong passions, but under the delusion of a false 
theory. And you, gentlemen in America, proud of 
your race and blood, have thought, perhaps, that it 
‘nust, as a matter of course, endure here when 
strengthened by a negro basis, and bring to the ne- 
gro an accession of improving mental qualities. But 
— theory has not stood the test. So faras physical 

ealth and vigor are concerned, I would rather take 
my chance here as a pure Caucasian than as a m0n- 
grel. The admixtare of the Caucasian and negro 8 
not favored by Providence in intertropical Africa, 
whatever may be the case in America. Let me beg 
you to look at this matter at once before wasting ay 
more thousands upon an impracticable scheme. " 
does not intend that the Egypt of America shall _ 
reproduced in this African Canaan. If persons , 
are half and three fourths Egyptian could live 7 
thrive here, ifthe families whose disappearance i 
extinction I have noticed in my letter to ™r 
Tracy could have lived and carried out their views, 
and gratified their tastes, we should long since have 
had a miniature Egypt here, with its caste, feelings 
and prejudices. : 

= The friends of the negro in America must leat 
to believe that the negro can exist and prosper Wt 
out the aid of white blood in bis veins. — 

“Now that slavery is abolished in America, i 
the blacks are being educated, it is to be hop ‘te 
all good men will discourage, as far as possible, rs 
‘miscegenation’ doctrine. The negro race is wy 
by it far more than the white, for by prejudice = 
nondescript progeny is consigned to our side. ¢ - 
if they are three fourths or seven eighths whites 
thus involve us in an inextricable ‘muddle. lane 
is certainly a vexed question, But the higher? 
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bch te Ameninn prong hart iain” by th 
recém sympathies, and has furnished the means of 
Wider en for the negro which will supply the transi- 
gee from his low estate toa more intelligent 
tion Mspectable position. Respect for the negro is 
pecoming more and more, in the progress of events 
America, the happy distinction of our age. The 
in eo is being taught to respect himself, and soon 
he will think it no honor to mingle his blood with 
that of the Caucasian, Indian, or Mongolian. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, I caused 
that letter to be read because I thought it well 
and apt that on such a theme a representative 
man of the negro race should speak, and speak 
to those of his own color in this community, 
and because, perhaps, I thought there might be 
an influence derived from such a source that 
would not be given to the enunciation of a 
white man by those whose peculiar views and 
overshadowing prejudices lead them to what [ 
consider a violation of natural laws. The let- 
ter is to be found in the Smithsonian report 
for 1870 at page 386. The writer is a pure 
negro, @ professor in Liberia College, and it is 
addressed toa member of the board of direct- 
ors of the American Colonization Society. 

To repeat the orientalism which he has 
used, facts are God’s arguments, and there is 
no fact in relation to this subject more proven 
by experience than that although you may 
quicken the mental powers by this fusion of 
the races, you diminish the moral power and 
tone, and equally the physical. If there be 
a hope for the advancement of the African 
decendants in this .country into the ranks 
of other people, that they may become rec- 
ognized as a race capable of the strains that 
civilization brings upon men, and of self- 
government to maintain themselves in the 
ranksof other peoples, it is to be found in the 
experiment of their colony at Liberia. There 
there is no advantage except in their favor. 
There all places of State and control are ex- 
clusively theirs. The white man is not per- 
mitted to go there. He is not permitted to 
own property, and heis not permitted, as in 
other places we know of, to cater for their 
votes for his own advantage, or to use them 
to plunder others. 

This man, who seems a good specimen 
of his race, or he could not have written 
the letter which has just been read to the 
Senate, deplores the fact that by this fusion 
of races you have created an ineradicable 
weakness, which prevents them from attain- 
ing that age in which the mental powers have 
sufficiently grown to beof use. By this fusion 
or amalgamation you may have quickened 
their mental power, but you also destroy their 
physical health, so that death supervenes at 
the very moment that usefulness becomes pos- 
sible. This was his contribution of the facts 
oecurring now in the very day in which we 
live, which he was thoroughly competent to 
make from his experience, which he could 
make with weight, because of his interest. He 
was filled with the desire for the advancement 
of his people, and was filled with a sense of 
their highest interest, and being so inspired, he 
was indoctrinated, and tells you that the viola- 
tionof this natural law by the amalgamation 
of the races is followed by death. 

there are other phases of this question in 
which it is to be viewed unhappy and un- 
pleasant, fit rather for scientific dissertation 
than for senatorial debate ; not adapted, per- 
haps, for public discussion, ethical questions, 
physiological questions, moral questions; but 
allof them have but one end and point to but 
one result, that this amalgamation is forbid- 
en by natural law; that the instincts of repul- 
sion that keep the races apart, socially and 
physically, are the outcroppings of man’s 
hature, put there by a power which your law, 

lators, may attempt to stay and to thwart, 
utin the face of which all human laws will 
Prove utterly and hopelessly impotent. 





Duty on Salt. 
SPEECH OF HON. R. H. DUELL, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 4, 1872. 


The House having met for debate as in Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union— 


Mr. DUELL said: 

Mr. Speaker: My object in obtaining the 
floor at this time is to present some facts in 
relation to the manufacture of salt in the Uni- 
ted States, and to show that in the revision 
of the tariff domestic salt presents a favorable 
claim to the consideration of Congress like 
any other industrial interest. 

‘The Committee of Ways and Means in the 
bill reported to this House on the 16th of 
April last to reduce duties on imports, makes 
a reduction in the duty upon salt of nearly 
sixty per cent. In the discussion which has 
followed upon the merits of this bill various 
opinions have been expressed in relation to 
salt. The gentleman trom New York city 
[ Mr. Cox] says that the duty should be struck 
off entirely ; and another gentleman, the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, [Mr. Stevenson, ] stated 
that the duty ought to be removed, because 
the article itself was precisely of that sort 
which ought to be placed on the free list. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I think it quite probable 
that those gentlemen have not acquainted 
themselves with the history of that branch of 
industry, that they have not acquainted them- 
selves with the extent of the production of 
salt in the United States and elsewhere, and 
the necessity for its protection, if it is desir- 
able that it should be produced in this country 
atall. If they had done so, I am persuaded 
no such propositions would ever have been 
made by them with the expectation that they 
would be approved by men who intended to 
do their duty to the whole nation. 

In the first place, if we examine the files of 
the House we shall find that the consumers of 
salt have not petitioned us to repeal or reduce 
the duty upon that article. On the other hand, 
the persons who have presented petitions upon 
that subject, ask that the present duty shall 
not be disturbed, The dairymen, the packers 
of pork and other meats, the persons who use 
salt for manufacturing purposes are satisfied 
that salt is furnished at reasonable prices and 
ask for nochange. Extraordinary statements 
have, however, been put forth by the importers 
of foreign salt to prejudice the public mind 
against the domestic producers of salt, and to 
produce some sudden and violent change in 
the duty on that article. They allege that the 
duty upon salt is an odious duty; that it isa 
very heavy duty, and that the dear people pay 
into the hands of the salt monopolists of the 
United States $10,000,000 per annum in- 
creased cost of salt caused by this outrageous 
duty. Now, it so happens, Mr. Speaker, that 
the whole quantity produced in the United 
States is not more than twenty million bush- 
els, and that the price of domestic salt, deduct- 
ing the cost of barrel and package, does not 
exceed twenty-three cents per bushel. It fol- 
lows that these salt monopolists only receive 
$4,600,000 for manufacturing all the domestic 
salt annually consumed in this country. Thus 
it will be seen that the whole people of the 
United States pay for the actual manufacture 
of American salt consumed by them less than 
one half of the sum which foreign importers 
assure them that they pay for the mere increase 
of cost produced by the tariff alone. This is 
but one of the many misrepresentations put 
afloat by interested individuals to poison the 
public mind on this question. 

The statistics show that we consume annu- 
ally in the United States about thirty-two 
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million bushels of salt. Of that quantity 
twenty million bushels are produced in this 
country and about twelve millions are im- 
ported from foreign couatries. The salt which 
we import is brought here from Liverpool, 
from Cadiz, Lisbon, and other ports on the 
Mediterranean, from the West Indies, and 
from Goderich in Canada. From the Med- 
iterranean and the West Indies we obtain the 
ee coarse salt only, and from Liver- 
pool and Goderich what is termed fine salt. 
The expense of manufacturing salt in foreign 
countries is very far below the cost of produ- 
cing it here, and it is utterly impossible for the 
American producer to compete with the foreign 
producer of this article who has the advantage 
of cheap labor and cheap fuel. For instance, 
the price at Liverpool is eight cents per meas- 
ured bushel for common salt, aud from twenty- 
two to twenty-four cents per bushel for the 
better quality known as the Ashton salt. Salt 
imported from the ports of the Mediterranean 
can be purchased at the port of delivery for 
six cents per bushel. It is frequently brought 
to this country as ballast, or at a merely nom- 
inal charge as freight. It is, of course, an 
inferior article, and is used to some extent asa 
fertilizer. West India salt costs from seven to 
eleven cents per bushel at the port of delivery. 
No extensive erections are needed:in the man- 
ufacture of salt upon the Mediterranean and 
in the West Indies. Salt is produced there by 
solar evaporation from sea water, which is 
conducted from the sea into holes dug in the 
sand upon the shores. At Liverpool, however, _ 
it is made by sinking wells, pumping brine, and 
boiling in salt-kettles, as in this country. 

I have referred to the cost of salt in foreign 
countries. I have before me an affidavit made 
by Mr. Barker, the secretary of the salt com- 
pany of Onondaga, in which the actual cost of 
manufacturing salt at Syracuse is set forth by 
items. He gives as the actual cost of man- 
ufacturing a barrel of salt of two hundred and 
eighty pounds, or five bushels, the following : 
interest on capital per barrel, twenty-six cents ; 
fuel and labor, seventy-five cents; empty bar- 
rel, forty cents; packing and nails, five cents ; 
taxes and incidentals, ten cents; State duty, 
five cents; making the total cost per barrel at 
the works, $1 61. 

Mr. STEVENSON. In that statement does 
the interest on the capital invested make one 
item of the cost of salt? 

Mr. DUELL. It does. The interest on cap- 
ital is stated at twenty-six cents on each bar- 
rel of salt. 

Mr. STEVENSON. 
ital stated ? 

Mr. DUELL. Itis. Mr. Barker says that 
the capital invested in the manufacture of salt 
in and near Syracuse (including the erections 
of salt-works) is in round numbers about six 
million dollars. In this estimate it is stated 
that the company have a cash capital of 
$1,250,000, every dollar of which has been 
paid in; that this capital being inadequate for 
the business, the manufacturers are compelled 
to borrow constantly from five hundred thou- 
sand to one million dollars. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Does it appear in that 
statement what the amount of capital origin- 
ally invested there was ? 

Mr. DUELL. It may not appear in this 
affidavit of Mr. Barker; but I will state for 
the information of the gentleman from Ohio 
that the original capital stock of this company 
was $160,000. The company was organized in 
1860, and was to continue ten years from that 
time. Ina year or two afterward the com- 
pany required more capital, and the stock was 
increased to $320,000. The capital being still 
inadequate for the business, it was increased 
to $1,251,000, every dollar of which was paid 
in, and it has stood at that figure until the dis- 
solution of the company, 





Is the amount of cap- 
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Mr. MERRIAM., Was that amount of 
money paid inj 
Mr. DUI] 





amount of capital StOCK Was paid in, Lhe | 


company required this amount Of working 
capital, and even more. 


Mr. STEVENSON. 


drawn ? 
Mr. DUELL., 


affidavit of Mr. Barker: but [have a further 


athdavit made by Mr. Barker, in which he says | 


incurred a loss; 
they did not make enough in that year to pay 


that the first year, 1860, they 


expenses. lu 1561,they made a small divi- 
dend; in 1862, 1863, and 1864. Lahey made large 
dividends, as the price of salt was very high, 
owing to the state of the country, and the com- 
pany made a large Sum in Coal and Coal mining 
Since lebruary 20, 1504, 
the average annual dividends have been seven 
per cent., except for the years 1870 and 1871, 


during those years. 


when the dividends were less than seven per | 


cent. for the two years. I will further add, for 


the information of the House, that the asser- | 


tion which has trequently been made in the 
newspapers that the Onondaga Salt Company 
have made immense dividen ls every year i 
entirely erroneous. dividends 
which we have seen in the newspapers of the 


Lhese large 


country have referegce to the original cashi | 


capital of $160,000, or the increased cash 
capital of $320,000, and not upon the entire 
capital which the company has used, namely, 
$6,000,000. 

The atlidavit to which I refer also shows 
that while the company during the two or three 
years of the war made large dividends, for 
the reasons | have already stated, yet for sevy- 
eral years past, iu consequence of the compe- 
tition which has arisen between the foreign 
produce rs and the domestic proaucers, as well 
as between the domestic producers themselves, 
this company has not made any profits out of 
the business—only enough to pay interest upon 
the capital, and not that tor the past two 
years. 

Mr. STEVENSON. 

Mr. DUELL, 
further, for the 
from Ohio and of the House, that this much- 
maligned Onondaga Salt Company, whose 
profits were supposed to have been enormous, 
has been compelled to suspend, und its affairs 
are now in the hands of a receiver. 


Upon the $6,000,000 ? 
Yes, sir. And | will state 


informat 


During the past twenty years domestic salt || 
has greatly improved in quality, and is now | 


unsurpassed by any other known to the world’s 
commerce. On this point the testimonials are 
overwhelming. | have betore me a report 
made by a committee of the New York State 
Agricultural Society in 1867, which 1 will give 
in full: 

Your Committee appointed to examine and report 
on butter, cheese, butt 
ers, at the New York State Agricultural Fair, held 
at Buffalo, October 1, 2, 8, and 4, 1867, report: that 
ov entering upon the discharge of our duty, we found 
awailing our examination the largestamount of but- 
ter by tur that was ever presented ata State fair 
before. 


diaplay. welound that it was mainly forthe purpose 


of testing the relative values of the lactory-tilled | 
dairy salt of Onondaga and the Ashton salt as pre- | 
: and we concluded that under || 


servulives of butter 
these ejreumstapces it was our duty to make athor- 
ough and careful examination, and we accordingly 
devoted the most of Wednesday and Thursday to 
this'subject alone. Butter for this purpose was pro- 
duced trom many counties of the Statein duplicate 
lots, each dairyman sending one tub or firkin packed 
with Ashton, and one with ta y-filled dairy of 
Ouondaga, and in no instance of onr examinatton 
were we to! the salt used antil we had decided the 
question of the quality of the butter, 

We pronounced in twenty-five cases the butter 
cured with factory-filled dairy salt made at the New 
York Mills. Spracuse, to be the best as compared in 
each case with its alternate package cured in the 
same df#iry with Ashton, but in no instance did we 
Judge that any short-coming was attributableto the 
quality of the salt used, but rather to the working 


DLL. I have already stated that | 
the allidavits in the case show that the whole 


Does the statement | 
show what dividends the stockholders have |! 


It does not appear by this | 





r firkins, cheese vats and boil- | 


On inquiring the reason for this unusual | 
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no doubt that for the preservation of butter the fac- 


tory-filled dairy salt has no superior; and we think | 
that this careful and rigid examination must satisfy | 
our farmers that they can safely rely on our own | 


domestic salt, made purposely for the dairy, and if 
there is any failure in the butter they will have to 
look to other causes for that. failure. 

In examining this salt we have been rigid and 
careful. We find both the coarse and fine, in color, 
taste, and strength, equal to any salt we have ever 
seen; and while we have no question that either are 
equal in their curative and preservative qualities to 
any known salt, there is apparent this simple differ- 
ence between them: the dairy salt, made from coarse, 
is a harder, weightier salt, aad will not dissolve as 
readily as the other; but there is no difference in 
the quality. 
care should be taken in their use, for either is a 


| heavier salt than the ordinary foreign or Ashton 


salt, but we unhesitatingly pronounce that either is 
the equal of Ashton for the preservation of butter 
and cheese, 

In conclusion, your committee would recommend 


the various kinds of Onondaga salt for such prem- | 


iums as the society awards, and will venture to sug- 
gest a careful regard to the kind of salt ealled for 
by the farmer. When he purchases Onondaga salt, 


it will result in his obtaining, for the package of his | 


beef and pork, or for the preserving of his butter 
and cheese, a salt which has no superior in the 


} world. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
O. C. CROCKER, Chairman, 
G. W. BUCK, 
JAMES R. CROFOOT. 


Further than that, Mr. Speaker, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy a few years ago caused a test 
to be made of the quality of our domestic salt 
in comparison with that imported from abroad, 
and the result was highly tavorable to the salt 
made in this country, and the plea that the 
salt produced in this country is not equal to 
the salt imported from abroad, while it may 
have had existence at an early day, is not true 
at this time. The salt, | repeat, made by differ- 
ent domestic producers in this country is fully 
equal to them, and better than most qualities 
imported from abroad. 

Mr. Speaker, the present duty on salt is as 


| follows: onsalt in bulk, eighteea cents per one 
hundred pounds; on salt in sacks, bags, or | 


other packages, twenty-four cents the one hun- 
dred pounds. The majority of the committee 
in the bill they have reported to this House 
make the duty on salt in bulk eight cents per one 
hundred pounds, and on salt in sacks, bags, or 


| other packages, twelve cents per one hundred 
yn of the gentleman || 


pounds. So the House will perceive here isa 
reduction on common salt of sixty per cent., 
and on the better quality of salt of fifty per 
cent. Isubmit to the judgment of the House 


| this reduction is larger than it ought to be 


under the circumstances. It is larger than on 
any other item embraced in the tariff biil, 
excepting the single item of coal. 

lt is said salt is an article of necessity. If 
that is the reason why the duties should be 


| taken off of salt, or the duty materially reduced, 


the same argument would take the duty off 
from the hat we wear, from the clothes we 
wear, from the leather from which our shoes 
are made, and from a great many other arti- 
cles of necessity upon which slight reduction 
is made by this bill. It seems to me this 
is unjust discrimination against an interest 
which should be encouraged and fostered in 
this country. I submit the question to those 
gentlemen who are here to-day, and who will 
be called on next Tuesday to vote on this large 
reduction of duty on salt, would they desire 
to see the salt interest in this country entirely 
wiped out? Would they desire to see fifteen 
thousand men who now find employment in 
that branch of industry turned out of employ- 
ment, and $20,000,000 of capital rendered 
worthelss, by placing salt on the free list, or by 
material reduction of duty on that articie? 

lt seems to me, Mr. Speaker, our good 
judgment would tell us it is an object in this 
country to produce at least a portion of the 
salt it consumes, Why, sir, is it proper we 
should be dependent on any foreign nation for 
au article of this kind so necessary to the ex- 


, 7 . “ | 
We would say in this connection that 
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of the butter and the quantity of salt used. In five | 
cases the Ashton-cured butter wasthe best. We have | 


istence of man? What condition woy| 
placed in if we were at war? We ha 
experience on that subject during the |,, 

rebellion. The salt-works of Kanawha me 
destroyed, and the manufactories of ast 
Ohio and at Saginaw, Michigan, were eubst E 
tially closed. [t then became necessary + 
rely on the salt produced at the Onondaga ww), 
works for consumption in the United % ~~ 
Salt ran up from two to five dollars g har. 

during one period of the war. We know th 
Government sacrificed the lives of many mo, 
for the purpose of penetrating Virginia to 4,. 
stroy the salt works erected there. They knee 
that by depriving the States in rebellion ¢ 
that avenue for obtaining salt would a 
of the best ways to cripple the power of the oy, 
federacy. It proved to beso. They were ma), 
sufferers during the war for want of this article 

It seems to me when we take into consider 
ation that this is an article of prime necessiy 
we should encourage and foster its productio, 
in this country instead of enacting laws \ 
cripple if not entirely destroy that interest. 

Mr. MERRIAM. I would like to ask m 
colleague whether, with the present duty, auj 
the present price of labor, it would be pos. 
sible to produce salt at Syracuse without ban}. 
ruptcy to the company which undertakes jt’ 
As [ understand it, there is an organized ani 
experienced company which has failed, which 
has gone into bankruptcy under the presen: 
tariff. Is it possible for a company to succeed 
with the duty as it stands at present? 

Mr. DUELL. In answer to my colleague, 
I will say that the failure of the Onondagy 
Salt Company was mainly caused by its iy 
ability to dispose of all the salt manufactured 
by it in the years 1870 and 1871. For instance, 
in the year 1871 the company, as appears 
from its books, manufactured 8,374,811 bushels 
of salt. It had on hand on the Ist day of 
January last 3,745,416 bushels unsold, site- 
ated at home and in various parts of th 
country to which the salt is sent for market, 
and this large amount they were unable to dis 
pose of. The value of this salt was over eight 
hundred thousand dollars, and it was impossi 
ble for the company to meet its liabilities, in- 
cluding the rents to be paid to the owners of 
the salt-manufacturing wocks, without realiz 
ing this sum of eight hundred thousand dollars 
When they found it impossible to sell this sur 
plus production, they were compelled to sus 
pend. My colleague will see from this answer 
that the failure of the company was not caused 
by selling the salt they were able to dispose 
of at a loss, but was caused by the over-manu 
facture of the article. Since the suspension 
of the company the owners of the salt-works, 
nearly one thousand in number, have resumed 
possession, and are proceeding to manufacture 
salt independent of any organization. They 
will hereafter manufacture a less quantity 0! 
salt, and will have no difficulty, I apprehend, 
if the present duty is continued, in selling it a 
remunerative prices. 

There is, Mr. Speaker, more danger to the 
domestic producer of salt from the salt-works 
at Goderich than from any other source. The 
salt resources there are ample to furnish th 
whole United States and the whole wor. 
Salt is produced there with cheap labor aut 
fuel at eighty-five cents per barrel or less. 
Transportation will cost only ten to forty cenls 
to all the Lake ports of the United States 
These figures decide the question. Wi hdrav 
the protection which the duty on salt ators 
us, and the time is not far off when Americ 
salt must yield the market. - 

Now, an argument has been made agains 
the duty upon salt from the fact that it 8 
found in great abundance in this country. 
1s urged that it ought therefore to be free. 2 
has been supposed by a great many per!” 
that salt was to be gathered anywhere, 
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anna in the wilderness. But the fact is, 
\r. Speaker, that ninety-five per cent. of the 
~vcr of galt is actual labor, and nothing else. 
For instance, at the Onondaga salt-works, at 
Syracuse, the wells are owne by the State of 
New York; the State sinks the well, and 
through its superintendent pumps the water 
nd distributes it to the different salt- blocks, 
Sa ects the salt, and collects the revenue from 
rf source, Which is simply one cent upon a 
iushel of salt; so that the whole cost of the 
eit in its original state is simply five cents 
ver bareel, and all the rest is labor. In other 
words, ninety-five per cent of the cost of man- 
pfreturing a barrel of salt is labor, TI ask, 
Mr, Speaker, whether that kind of labor is 
pot entitled to as much protection and as much 
fostering care as the labor that is employed 
in any industrial interest of the country ? 

Mr, STEVENSON. I would like to ask 
the gentleman @ question on that point, if he 
will permit me. 

Mr. DUELL. Tyield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SEEVENSON. I would ask the gentle- 
man whether he thinks it is consistent in the 
Sate of New York to levy a duty upon salt 
greater than the expense of managing the busi- 
ness, While at the same time the Represent- 
atives of that State ask us to protect that man- 
ufacture by a duty upon salt; in other words, 
whether it is not inconsistent in a State which 
derives a revenue from a particular industry 
by a special tax to ask us to give special pro- 
tection to that same industry ? 

Mr. DUELL. In answer to the gentleman 
from Ohio, | must admit that I cannot appre- 
ciate the force of his question, nor see its 
relevancy. The State of New York from the 
outset has been the owner of the lands where 
these salt-wells are situated, and has incurred 
the expense of sinking the wells. It incurs 
the expense of pumping the brine. It incurs 
the expeuse of delivering that brine to the dif- 
ferent manufacturers; and they charge for that 
work simply one cent upon each bushel of salt 
manuiactured. Now, I do not regard that in 
in the light of a tax. The State of New York 
to-day owns all the canals. It charges a cer- 
tain amount by way of toll for all goods trans- 
ported through these canals; but it seems to 
me that that is not atax; they give an equiva- 
lent. In the case of the salt-wells at Syracuse, 
the State, in fact, simply sells the salt water to 
the manufacturers at a price barely sufficient 
to pay expenses. 

Mr. STEVENSON, The principle is the 
sane, 

Mr. DUELL. They realize about eight 
hundred and sixty thousand dollars a year as 
revenue, which they pay out in repairs and 
for other expenditures connected with the su- 
perintendence of the wells. 

| venture to say to the gentleman from 
Ohio, that if we could arrive at the facts, it 
would be found that the State of New York 
never realized any profits from this source. 

util the State did realize a profit, I cannot 
see how that in any way detracts from the 
tain made by the manufactarers of salt, that 
~ interest should be proteeted like any 

ier. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I find it here in the 
report of the auditor of New York, dated 
January 7, 1872, that the receipts from the 
“all duty were about eighty-five thousand dol- 
lars—| speak in round numbers—while the 
expenditures were $59,000, leaving a revenue 
from this source of $26,000. The amount I 
admit is small, but the principle is the same. 


Te 13 @ State asking us to aid an interest 
Which she taxes, 


_ Mr. DURBLL, 
18 asking for it. 


eos! 


It is not true that the State 
I am sorry to say that my 


colleague from New York {Mr. Cox] made a 
= able argument the other day to show that 
should be placed on the free list, and I 
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believe in that view he is supported by all 
the gentlemen who represent the city of New 
York and some other parts of the State. 

Now, it is said that the effect of this duty on 
salt is to increase the price to the consumer. 
That may be true in respect to certain markets 
of the United States, but I deny that it is true 


in respect to all the markets in the United | 
I have here « table made up from | 


States, 
information réceived by a sub-committee of 
the Finance Committee of the Senate, to whom 
the subject was submitted, and who made a 
thorough examination of it. 
the report of this sub-committee, consisting 
of Messrs. Fenton and Wricut, showing that 
in various parts of the country salt was then 
selling cheaper than it was previous to the 


tariff of 1860. That table is as follows: 

Cents. 
1860, foreign salt at Cleveland..........c...cccccecccsssoe oe 40 | 
1860, foreign salt at Toledo... ....cc....ccceesccecceeee eeseeened | 
1860, foreign salt at Detroit. ............cccccecccsecscesecsesnschh | 
1860, foreign Salt at Chicago...........cccorescsscceee severe sth 
1869, domestic salt at Cleveland...........cc000scccceeeseeeeeed 


1869, domestic salt at Toledo.........cc...ccccceccecesees seeees 
1869, domestic salt at Detroit...........ccccscescsseceseeee oes 
1869, domestic salt at Chicago...............cc.cceeeececeeseees 
1870, domestic salt at Cleveland... 
1870, domestic salt at Toledo......... 
1870, domestic salt at Detroit......c.5...ccccecesceceeeser seed 

1870, domestic salt at Chicago............... bode 





(These are prices for loose salt without the cask or | 


package.] 


Now, [assert that, with the exception of the 
city of New York and some other cities on 
the sea-board, salt is selling in all the markets 
of the country at lower rates than it did in 1860. 

Now, let me say a word in regard to the 
present duty upon salt. It has generally been 
supposed that the tariff enacted in 1864 of 
eighteeu and twenty-four cents was far in ad- 


I will read from | 


| 





vauce of any duty ever levied upon this article. | 


Now, this is not true. For many years pre 
vious to 1842 the duty upon a bushel of salt 
was twenty cents, the statute bushel being fifty 
six pounds, which amounted to over thirty-five 
cents upon one hundred pounds. 
will bear in mind that that duty continued for 
many years. By the tariff act of 1842 salt 
was reduced to eight cents per bushel of fifty- 
six pounds, which amounted to fourteen cents 
on the one hundred pounds; and in 1846, 
when the low tariff was adopted, salt remained 


on the same tariff of eight cents per bushel, | 


or fourteen cents per one hundred pounds. 
That was under the low tariff of 1846, and 
when in 1857 a still further reduction was made 
on other articles, salt remained at eight cents 
per bushel, where it had been placed in 1842. 


Now, what does the Committee of Ways and | 
Means propose to do in regard to the duty | 


on salt? Do they propose to reduce the duty 


on sa!t gradually as they do on other articles? | 


Certainly not. They propose to reduce the 


duty on salt from fifiy to sixty per cent. all at | 


once; and on other things: they propose a re- 


And you | 





duction of ten to twenty percent. Now, at the | 


proper time,| shall move an amendment placing 
salt precisely where it stood under the tariff 
of 1842, 1846, and 1857, whichis a reduction 
of twenty per cent. from the present duty. 
And [| submit to every gentleman who listens 
to me whether that is not a fair reduction under 
the circumstances. The duty ought to be kept 
where it is. Is it fair to place this article on 
the free list? Isit fair to turn fifteen thousand 
men out ofemployment at once? Is it fair to 
destroy an industry in which $20,000,000 have 
been invested? I trust that the good sense of 
the House will see the propriety of making this 
reduction gradual, if any reduction is to be 
made. 

Now: it is said that the present duties of 
eighteen and twenty-four cents on salt is a 
great burden on the people. 
short article which | will read for the purpose 
of showing what this great burden is upon the 
American people: 

‘The average annual consumption of salt in the 


I have here a | 
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United States is about forty-four pounds te each per- 
son per capa. This includes ali the salt used, 
whether for household purposes or manufacturing. 
The average price of abarrel of saltin the different 
markets of the United States is two deliars, and as 
a barrel of salt contains two hundred and eighty 
pounds, it follows that the costof salt to each person 
yearly is thirty-one cents and four mills,” 


Now another calculation shows that each 
person in the United States actually consumes 
not over eight pounds annually; and the cost 
to each person would therefore be only six 
cents. 


This article says further : 


** Now, conceding that the consumer pays the duty 
upon salt, let us see what this burdensome tax is, 
The amount of revenue dorived by the United 
States for the year 1870 upon foreign salt was $1,250, - 
000 in round numbers. The population of the Uni- 
ted States being about forty millions, it follows that 
the tax imposed upon the consumers of salt by rea- 
son of the tariff on that article, according to the 
free-trade theorists, is three cents and one mill to 
each person annually! What an oppressive burden 
to carry, to be sure! This, too, is the ‘crime against 
civilization’ we hearso much about. This is the 
“odious,” ‘infamous,’ and ‘pernicious’ tax 
which keeps the people from consuming as much 
salt as they would do if salt were admitted free of 


duty.” 


Now, Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that in 
view of the fact that salt is one of the prime 
necessities of life, that it is important for us 
as a nation that we should manufacture in the 


| United States at least a portion of the salt that 


we use ; and when we take into consideration 
the slight burden which it imposes, even ad- 
mitting that the consumer pays the whole duty, 
it does seem to me that the very necessity of 
the case warrants me in saying the tariff on 
salt ought not to be materially reduced, and 
that the true policy of the country requires that 
we should encourage and foster this branch of 
industry as we do the industrial interests of the 
country generally. 

Mr. Speaker all that I ask, all that my con- 
stituents cau or ever will ask, is that they 
may be placed on a footing of perfect equal- 
ity with other constituencies—they claim no 
superiority over others, they acknowledge none ; 
we ask for no special legislation in our favor, 
we will not tamely submit to any against us. 
When the Government abandons the policy of 
protecting home iabor, we shall be prepared 
to share the common fate ; but until then we 
insist upon our right to claim a moderate pro- 
tection for salt, one that will offer a sufficient 
inducement for its production to the manufac- 
turer and not at the same time operate as a 
burden on the mass of the people. 

I append to my remarks the affidavit of Mr. 
J. W. Barker, together with those of other 
gentlemen, having reference to the manufacture 
of salt in this country and its importation from 
abroad, 


EXHIBIT A. 
John W. Barker, of the city of Syracuse and State 
of New York, being duly sworn and examined, says: 
Il am the secretary of the salt company of Onon- 


| daga, and have been since its formation in 1860; 


bave been engaged in the business of manufacturing 
salt for the past thirty-five years, and am familiar 
with the salt trade and statistics in the United 
States, I proceed to state certain facts and statis- 
tics relating to the manufacture of salt in Onondaga 
county, in the State of New York, and concerning 
the trade in that article. 


Capital Invested, 


There are in and near Syracuse three hundred and 
sixteen salt-blocks or manufacturing erections for 
the manufacture of common salt by boiling; these 
erections would now cost, in cash, between six and 
seven thousand dollars each; the total cost may be 
moderately estimated at $2,000,00u. There are also 
about forty-four thousand sait-vats and covers for 
the manutacture of salt by solar evaporation; the / 
size of these vats and covers is sixteen by eighteen? 
feet each, covering in all nearly one thousand acres * 
of ground. It would now cost to erect the works, 
including the necessary storehouses, roads, &e.. at 
lesst fifty dollars for euch vat and cover; the total 
cost of these vats and covers would not be fess than 
$2,200,000. There are also on the same salt reserva- 
tion four salt-mills for the manufacture of dairy and 
table salt from the common salt produced ia the other 
works. The capival invested ia these mills is about 
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one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, and it would 
cost not less than that sum to erect them at this time. 
I also mention that the State of New York, which 
owns the salt-springs situated on the Onondaga salt- 
eprings reservation, has invested nearly four hun- 
dred thousand dollars in the sinking of wells, erect- 
ing of pump-works, and the laying of about forty 
intles of wooden logs or conduits for the distribution 
of salt water. 

To carry on the business of manufacturing salt our 
association has acash capital of $1,250,000; this eapital 
is inadequate for the business; and, in addition to 
it, we are borrowing constantly from five hundred 
thousand to one million dollars—due bills payable, 
and indebtedness for money due at this date, Sebuced 
six and seven hundred thousand dollars. 


Coat of producing Salt. 


From the foregoing statistics it results that the 
total capital employed in the business is $5,650,000, 
without including Seca money or the invest- 
ment made by the State. Taking eight percent.incur 
rency as a fair return forcapital, the netincome from 
the above should be $452,000 perannum. ‘lhe aver- 
age annual production of all these works is about 
eighty-five hundred thousand statute bushels of fifty- 
six pounds each, and reckoning interest on capital 
as un item of costresults, this item amounts on each 
bushel of fifty-six poundsto 5.31 cents. The present 
actual cost of a barrel of common salt, containing 
five bushels, or two hundred and eighty pounds of 
common salt, is as follows: 


Cente. 

Interest on capital per barrel................-....0 26.55 
SOE OE DORN i. cisicdhdvecindniienied mnercnhabdandaeneds 75. 
Empty barrel.......c0. s.s.ccrecocsoverserecccscsererees soveee 40, 
Packing aNd DAil6......00c....scccecccee.cocsseersoreensees 5. 
Taxes and incidentals........................ssee0 sve 10, 
I Ns scan sp heiciinindinesitaibiiideentineaiiinalgaiiea 5. 

Total cost per barrel at works....................$1 61.55 


Of the total annual production, about one quarter 
is made by solar evaporation at a cost of thirty-five 
to forty cents per barrel less than the common fine 
salt. Without more economical processes in the 
consumption of fuel, which are at present unknown 
to us, or without a reduction in the cost of labor, 
there are no circumstances which can lessen the cost 
of producing salt as above set forth. Our asso- 
ciation having a very advantageous arrangement 
four the procuring of coal, of which we consume 
pneurly two bundred thousand tons per annum, are 
enabled to get the same at or very vear the actual 
cost of mining and transportation to the works. 


The markets. 


Of the last year’s production there have been sent 
to the city of New York about tweuty-three hundred 
thousand bushels, which has been sold in that city 
aud aloug tbe sea-doard trom Maine to Georgia, Be- 
tween turee hundred and tour handred theusand 
bustiels have been sent to tide-waterat Aibany, and 
sovd in werthern New York, ia Vermont, aud con- 
tiguous New Eugiuud States. About four million 
busnels have been shipped from the ports of Buffalo 
and O-.wego to the western aud northwestern Siates, 
The residue of the crop of 1871 is sold in oar huiwme 
markets ot central and western New York and north- 
ern Pennsylvania, 

‘Tue various markets just referred to are those upon 
whictn we wust depend hereafter, and without any 
material change of the duty upon foreign salt they 
wil probably take our annual production in the 
quantities and proportions above stated, 


Freight, ete. 


In arriving at the cost of our salt in the markets 
when it is suid we must add expenses of transpurta- 


tion, bavdling, storing, selling, &c. ‘The average 
freights ure as follows: 


To Albany and New York........... 33 cents per barrel. 
To Boston, Lakes Evie, Michigan 
and Superior.............0. ...es00...---d0 Cents per barrel. 


The average cost of handling, storing, and selling 
at all points is not less than ten cents per bushel, iu 
addition to all other expenses. 

From the foregoing statements it results that in 
order to make the interest upon capital as above 
mentioned we must sell at the different points as 
follows: 

Per barrel. 
At the works, where only a small quan- 

SUN a EEL, Ol, nnccsesinarneaiecibonabinhibntt $1.61.55 
At Albany and New York at............. stitial 2.04.55 
lu western aud pvorthwesteru murkeis..... 2.01.55 


Market prices. 


Our market prices during the past year at all points 
have been as follows, reducing all sales to barrels of 
5 bushels or 280 pounds each, viz: 

Per barrel. 


TS ChE re cach tiemeenannect 
At Albany, tide-Water.......ccesre -1%— 215 


BEUTIRIEE TERETE ns sens, sicgeenninteelainebnibinbnindine -17%— 185 
Western and northwestern markew— 
NII os on | ace ol acetiniennnenen anata 2 00 


In the foregoing statement of our business no esti- 
mates have been made for losses by bad debts, by 
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fires, marine loss, or from depreciation of stock by 


ex posure. 
The result. 


| From the facts and figures herein given it results 
| that something more than interest upon our capital 

has been made in our home markets, strictly so 
| called. Something less than interest upon capital 
| upon the four hundred thousand bushels sent to the 
western and northwestern markets. On sales at 
tide-water, Albany, just above interest has been 
made, and no interest whatever on capital on the 
sales of two million three hundred thousand bushels 
and upward sentto New York city. And I state, of 
my own absolute knowledge, that such is the actual 
present condition of the domestic salt business as 
carried on in the State of New York, and I can think 
of no circumstances which are likely to produce in 
the future a better result. In the preceding year 
(1870) the business was in a less favorable sanaibien, 
and produced less favorable results. 


Comparative cost now and before the war. 


I do further state that the actual cost of producing 
salt is now nearly double what it was before and 
during one third of the first years of the war; that 
the price of labor on oursolar fields was then eighty- 
seven and a half cents to one dollar per day, and is 
now $175 perday. The cost of boiling was then $1 50 
per one hundred bushels, and.is now three dollars. 
The cost of barrels was then about twenty-five cents 
each as against forty cents each now. The cost of 
lumber and other materials used for erections and 
ropaice has fully doubled within the same time. 

make the following statements in regard to our 
salt trade on thesea-board, where competition with 
foreign salt is immediately encountered. Previous 
to the war we sent no salt to tide-water, at Albany, 
or to New York, being wholly excluded from those 


markets by the foreign article: 
Bushela. 
In the year 1861, the duties on foreign salt 
beingslightly increased, wesentto Albany 158,028 
To New York, none. 
In 1862, the duty having been still further 
increased, we sent to Albany.................0.0<. 92, 
To New York, none. 
In 1863, the duty remaining the same, we 
URE GO PII acavsccecuoncsveccccnccnncs Rescckvecccece ROOD 
To New York none, 
In 1864, the duty being increased to eight- 
een cents per one hundred pounds, where 
it now remuins, we sevt to Aiduny and 
ET TINIE es sncintsn sp snncedhedchastdutenn@eheeaie A Ue 
In 1865 we sent to Albany ..............0.cc0cceceee- 200.459 
Ia 1865 we sent to New York..........ccc00.-ee00e0e 637,036 


In 1866 we sent to Alb. a ed dca ropeacane 284,452 
Iu 1866 we sent to New York, ...................... 1;041.146 


I . 1867 we sent to Albamny..............cccce..ceeeee. 228.571 
In 1867 we sent to New York..................0000. 1,295 927 
In 1868 we sent to Albany.............ccccecceeeseeese 204,500 
Iu 1868 we sent to New York............... ceceee 

Lu 1869 we sent to ALD MY.......ccccceccccscssseccene 218,995 
In 1869 we sent to New York.............0.. 000008 1,695 918 
In 1870 we sent to AlBany................ccc0ccecceeee 28-4, 158 
ln 1870 we sent to New York...... iSiédenchlaedes 2,095,056 
Iu 1871 we sent to Albany....... we 304,865 
In 1871 we sent tou New York....................0000 2,320,106 


I further state,in respect to the salt sent to 
New York in all the years above mentioned, the 
competition with foreign salt has been so close 
and so pressing that we have never made any 
profit or intereston capital, except for a period dur- 
ing and immediately after the close of the war 
when asmali profit was realized in consequence of 
the extraordinary premium von gold, in whicn the 
duiies on foreign salt were payable. As I am in- 
tormed and believe, the quantity of foreign salt now, 
and for the past few years, imported into the city of 
New York, is just about equal to the quant:ty of 
domestic sult annually sent to the same place. We 
hold our market there only under the condition of 
selling without any profit, and we do this for the 
purpose of giving employment and activity to our 
labor and resources at bome. And I state it as my 
opinion, without besitation, that any material 
change in the existing tariff will compel us to retire 
wuolly from that market, and also from the tide- 
water market at Albany. 

This deponent further says, that being familiar 
with the salt trade throughout tbe country, he is 
able to say that under the existing tariff large quan- 
tities of foreign salt are shipped irom New Orieans 
up the Mississippi river to St. Louis, which is the 
market for a very large exteut of interior territory, 
and is sold there in competition with domestic salt, 
furnished parily from the Ouondaga works, but more 
largely by the Ohio, West Virgivia, and Michigan 
manufacturers. Toat a large quantity of foreign 
salt also annually reaches the city of Cincinnati, and 
is suld there in close competition with domestic salt. 
Also, that considerable quantities of foreigu salt 
ascend the river St. Lawrence and the lukes, to Cni- 
cago and other western ports, and may be always 
fuund in these ports for sale in competition with the 
dumestic article; and, in view of these facts, depo- 
nent is also of the opinion that any material change 
in the existing tariff would give to foreign saitthe pre- 
dominance in the westeru and northwestern Scates. 
This opinion is fortified and rendered abselute con- 
viction by the facts relating to the recent discovery 
and development of the salt interest in Can»da. 
Until about three years ago the domestic salt of New 
York had a large and profitable market in Canada, 
being accustomed to send there five hundred to 
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seven hundred and fifty thousand b 
At about the period above mentionea ua 
Canada West, near Lake Huron, was discoverea” . 
the productive power of that region is now tt 
tained to be almost unlimited. Thesalt man _ . 
ries already erected and in operation there — 
driven the New York salt wholly from the Canadin’ 
markets. The Canadian manufacturers claim i" 
they caf produce salt in barrels, ready for shi thas 
at their works, at seventy-five cents per barrel, act 
I am as certain as [ am of any other fact conng 
with the salt trade, that upon that basis of cost the 
can pay the duty, (which is 50.4cents per barrel, ant 
place their salt in the western and northwestern iv! 
ports of the United States quite as cheaply ake 
manutectarers of domestic salt. 08 the 
is deponent concludes by saying t at 
of the production and sale of the New Yor’ jim i 
the possibility of finding a market for the ga . 
that the works actually existing at the Onondag, 
salt reservation are capable o roducing seven 
million bushels more annually thea they actual 
do produce, and that it is the policy as well as th, 
interest of the manufacturers to send their salt, i 
they do send, into all of the markets of the United 
States when they can sell the same without actual 


loss. 
= JOHN W. BARKER. 


Dnually, 


Subscribed and sworn to, this 3d d 
1872, before me, a notary public, in marae Da 
trict of Columbia. GEO. W.8T 
f - W. STICKNEY, 
has.) Notary Public, 


EXHIBIT B. 


Samuel R. St. John, being duly sworn, says: 
That for about eighteen years past he has been an 
extensive dealer in and importer of salt in the city 
of New York, and is still such a dealer and im- 
porter; that until the year 1865 his business was 
confined to foreign salt ; that since that time he has 
been a dealer both in foreign salt and the domestic 
salt of New York State; that he and Thomas 7, 
Avery are the agents in New York for the sale of 
the Onondaga salt. For several years prior to 1S64 
no domestic salt reached the city of New York: 
that since that time the quantity received and sold 
there has progressively increased, and during the 
last year was about twenty-three bundred thou- 
eund bushels; that, being sold at the agency of 
deponent, it is shipped and distributed along the 
sea-board trom Savannah, Georgia, to the tate of 
Maine; that deponentis intimately acquainted «ith 
ull Kinds of salt aud their uses, and that he considers 
the salt of Ouondaga, in its curative and preserva- 
tive qualities, equal to any known to the commerce 
of the worid. On this point be specially states that 
peariy half a miilion busbels of said salt is sent to 
the ports of New England, the greater poriivn of 
which is of a peculiar kind, known as (F,) being the 
fine screenings of the solar sait made by the heat of 
the sun, and waicu is used by the fishermen of New 
Kugiand tor the curing of fish; that it is deemed of 
peculiar excellence tur that purpose, and is pre- 
terred by most fishermen to any other, and they are 
willing to pay a higher price for the same than for 
any other kind. Another kind ot Quonaaga saltis 
known as C, being the coarse screenings of solar 
suit; that he cvnsiders it uf great use and excellence 
for the packiog and curivg of meats, and fully equal 
to Turk’s Island sait, which is the foreign salt 
generally used for that purpose. Depouent also 
receives and selis a large quantity of the factory- 
filled sait, 80 called, specially purified and prepared 
for dairy aud table uses, and which deponen! con- 
siders of great excelience for such uses. The residue 
of the reccipts are of the common fine (or boiled) 
salt, which is largely used for miscellaneous aud 
general uses, and gives much satisiaction. | 
Deponent further says that be has examined the 
published accounts of the importations of tureiga 
salt trom the custom-house in New York city, and 
learns therefrom that for the last four years such 
importation is just abuut equal in quantity annually 
tu the quantity of domestic salt annually received 
and suid at the same place. That from the state- 
ments of the cust of producing salt trom the Uuon- 
daga brines, with which deponeut is familiar, be 
says it is true that such salt, to the amount of 
of about twenty-three hundred thousand busvels, 
is annually sold in the city of New York s& 
prices which yield no profit or interest on Capl- 
tul; and he further says that if either domestic oF 
foreign salt shouid be withdrawn or e>pelied from 
tue New York market, the price of salt in that a 
ket, und in ail markets supplied therefrom, wou 
be enhanced thereby, as deponent verily believes. 
I turther state that the present duty vn forego 
salt of eighteen cents per one hundred pounds is 
equivalent ouly to an ad valorem duty <n the _— 
kinds of foreign salt, as follows: on Ashton _ 
toregn valua ion about thirty-seven percent. re 
uation or cost to the importer in New York, sbv 
thirty per cent.; on Marshall’s and other fine os 
salt, foreign valuation about fifty-two per cen 
valuation or cost in New York about vbirty-uine 
per cent. Of these kinds of salt the annual ine 
ation is from tweuty-five hundred tiousau be 
three million bushels, nearly one quarter of 9 
toi xl imports of foreign salt into the nited —_ 
I do further state that, notwithstanding the P 
ent tariff, the importation of foreign salt is stead! 
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, : the ports of this country, frem and 
increasing England to the southern States. 


inclu SAMUEL R. ST. JOHN. 


gworn to before me, this 6th day of February, A. 


D. 1872. Jos. T. K. PLANT, __ 
(u. 8+) Notary Public for the District of Columbia, 


EXHIBIT C. 


“liam Bumm, of the firm of William Bumm & 
rile ely of Philadelphia, being sworn and 
amined, Says: . - 
enaine thirty years last past he with his partner 
has been an importer and dealer in foreign salt, and 
that he has been and is the largest dealer in salt in 
said city; that he began to deal in domestic salt 
ade at Syracuse, in the State of New York, in or 
about the year 1864, and still deals in the same. 
That his sales of such domestic salt are now about 
three hundred and fifty thousand statute bushels 
annually, the same being sold to deponent from the 
Syracuse agency in New York; that of this quan- 
tity about twenty-five thousand measured bushels, 
equal to about thirty-eight thousand statute bush- 
els, are of the kind known as diamond (F) solar, 
which is sold for the curing of fish and for chemical 
purposes; that a portion of said quantity is factory- 
filled salt, which is sold in Philadelphia for table 
uses, and that the nature of his sales of domestic 
salt, being the greater portion thereof, is a mixture 
of the fine screenings of solar and of common or 
boiled salt; that the customers of deponent for 
said domestic salt in its different kinds are numer- 
ous, being small and retail dealers in Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Delaware, and some part of Maryland. 
That deponent considers the said salt to be of excel- 
jent quality for all the uses to which it is put, and 
that all his customers, so far as he knows, are per- 
fectly satisfied with it, deponent never having heard 
any complaint thereof; that under the tariff as it 
now is the quantity of salt annually imported into 
Philadelphiais considerably in excess of the domestic 
salt sold there; that the competition between the 
two keeps the prices down to low figures, and that 
be hasno doubt that if either the foreign or domestic 
article were withdrawn or expelled from that mar- 
ket the prices would be higher than they now are, 
and he adds that from all the information in his pos- 
session he verily believes that a repeal orany mate- 
rial reduction of the tariff on foreign sait would 
inevitably result in the exclusion of domestic salt 
from the market aforesaid. 


WILLIAM BUMM. 


EXHIBIT D. 


Jeremiah Paine, being sworn and examined, says: 

Tuat he was born and for the most part of his life 
has resided on Cape Cod, in the State of Massachu- 
sells; that during the early period ot his lite he was 
enguged in thecatching and curing of fish; ata later 
period be was a wholesale dealer in fish; that about 
twenty years ago he commenced dealing in salt; that 
he dealt in fureign salt until a few years ago, when 
he began to deal in domestic salt made at Syracuse, 
in the State of New York; that hedeals now in both 
kinds, but mainly in tae domestic article; that 
during the past year he so'd of dumestic salt, of the 
kind called diamond (F) solar, ubout one hundred 
and twenty-seven thousand bushels, which sales 
were made to numerous parties engaged in the catch- 
ing of fish, or their agents, and were made wholly in 
the two towns of Provincetown aud Wellfleet, on 
Cape Cod; that the numerous customers of deponent 
for this article of salt have been wore generally satis- 
fied with it than with any other article; that depo- 
Deut’s sules during the last year have been greater 
than ever betore; that his sales at Provincetown 
during the last year were 101,500 bushels, while, during 
the same period, only about twenty-eight thousand 
bushels of foreign salt were sold at that place, and 
yet the sales ot the domestic article were made at 
about four cents per bushel higher than those of 
foreign salt used for the same purposes, Deponent 

48 no hesitation in pronouncing the said article of 
domestic salt fully equal for the purposes aforesaid 
to any known to commerce. 

JEREMIAH PAINE. 


EXHIBIT E. 
Boston, January 17, 1872. 
The undersigned, dealers in or consumers of 
Onondaga salt, hereby certify that after several 
years’ Knowledge and use of the same we consider 
it fully equal it not superior to foreign salt. 
J. RICH & CO., 
Wholesale Fish Dealers and Packers, 
M No. 51 Long Wharf. 
tik emorandum: The above is one of over sixty 
f «certificates from dealers, grocers, and fishermen 
of Cape Cod, Cape Ann, Boston, and other places. 


EXHIBIT F. 
velsT Davis, of the firm of I. Thomas Davis & Co., 


tifies: 
— with his partner they have been dealers and 
present thay ane wien eat siuce = oo wee at 
: argest im rs and dealers 
of salt in the city of Baltimore, M 
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aryland; that } 
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. Butler. 





recently they have handled a considerable quantity | 
of the salt manufactured at Syracuse, Onondaga | 


county, New York, and that said salt has given sat- 
isfaction to purchasers for the different purposes to 
which it has been applied, and in some cases com- 
manding a preference for special purposes. 

The imports of foreign salt into the port of Balti- 
more for several years past have steadily increased; 
no doubt somewhat caused by the reduced premium 
on gold, with which the invoice, freight, and duty 
are payable. 


The competition between theforeign and domestic || 


keeps the prices down to the lowest point, and if 
either kind were driven from any market the result 
would likely be advanced rates. 


February 1, 1872. 1, THOS. DAVIS. 





Pacific Railroad Companies. 


REMARKS OF HON. B. F. BUTLER, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
Ix tHE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 15, 1872. 

The House having under consideration the report 
from the Judiciary Committee concerning Pacific 
railroad companies, and Mr. Binguam being enti- 
tled to the floor— 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. How long 
will the chairman of the committee yield to 
me to speak without interruption? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield to the gentleman 
ten minutes without interruption. 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. Only ten 
minutes! ‘‘O monstrous! but one half-penny- 


worth of bread to this intolerable deal of 


sack.’’ 


Mr. BINGHAM. 


than ten minutes. 
Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. 


have had two speeches on your side. 


I wish the House to hear a plain statement 
of this case, and for that purpose | may ask 
All the 
feeling | have in the matter is because of the 
attempt to carry this thing through, involving 
millions of money and hundreds of thousands 
of acres of land belonging to the United || 
1 desire 
| wm 
proud to say | am for neither of them. They 
have employed two ex Attorneys General in 
There have been but one or two 
ex-Attorneys General of the last ten years 
who have not been retained to appear in mat- 
ters per. ding before the Executive, and thus use 
their influence with tueir late associates in the 
several Depariments, and thus carry through | 
the schemes of ruiiroads to get the public 
And at this time, when we are pro- 
viding by law that an ex-clerk shall not prac- 
tice before the Departments after he goes out 
of office, ought we not as well provide that 
ex-Atiorneys General shail not practice betore 
Secretaries, who have such vast interests in 
charge, with whom they were formerly asso- 


some lit:le time in which to make it. 


States, without giving it a hearing. 
not to speak for any railroad company. 


their behalf. 


lands. 


ciated ? 
Now, let me state what this case is. 


right. 


States between them. 


country. 


Sir, the railroads have transferred their 
claims for land, these land grabs, from the 
door of Congress into the Departmevts and 
before the executive portion of the Govern- 
ment; and by executive orders, by construc 
tions of laws aud acts of Congress, and by 








I do not think that any 
gentleman has spoken on this question more 


But you 


| bra-ka (Mr. Tarre]} wiil tell me 





The 
geutleman from Maine (Mr. Perers] is quite 
‘|hese railroads do ask us to let them 
alone. They bave agreed in the course of this 
coutroversy to divide this land of the United 
If they can get it out 
of the United States, they have agreed to take 
it, and then they have agreed to go together 
aud claim some million doilars’ worth of bonds 
to be delivered over tothem as subsidies upon 
the same grounds; and it is that question 
which I wish to bring before the Congress 
of the United States and the people otf this 





twists and turns and lawyers’ work, they are 
attempting to get the public lands of the peo- 
ple of the United States for themselves, which 
they are deprived of in Congress, in their own 
interests, and in that of nobody else. 
they will agree together or will disagree. 
They will argue with each other, or act 
against each other or for each other, as the 
case may be. 
other, to accomplish their ends, as all selfish 
men will do. 
watch them. 


And 


They will do this, that, or the 
And therefore it is our duty to 


Now, what is the ease before us? 


The Han- 


nibal and St. Joseph railroad was named as 
one of the railroads that have lands granted 
them conterminous with their roads, extending 
from the eastern terminus at St. Joseph to 
the hundredth meridian, there to connect with 
the Union Pacific railroad. 
railroad known as the Pike’s Peak railroad, 
and another still, known as the Kansas rail- 
road, eastern division; and the three were 
all to come together at Omaha, each having 
| land grants to help it build its railroad to 
Omaha, and at Omaha they were to join the 
Union Pacific. 
relieve their lands upon the express condition 
that they should make a junction and a con- 
tinuous road west from their respective eastern 
termini. 


There was another 


All these railroads were to 


The Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad 


Company never built a foot of road, never 
have built a foot of road, never intend to build 
a foot of road under their grant. 


But they 
found a little railroad, the Pike’s Peak, after- 
ward called the Central Pacitic railroad, and 
they assigned all their land grants by an in- 
strument in writing to that road ; and that road 
now is before the Department of the Interior, 
and the Committee of the Judiciary of this 
House, asking for those lands under that 
assignment. And the question is whether, 
when Congress gives the lands to one railroad 
in trust to make a railroad for the convey- 
ance of munitions of war, and of stores, and 
of mails, and troops of the United Siates, 
that can be assigned over to some other 


| corporation over which the Government may 


or may not have control, and that corpor- 
ation get the lands without assuming any of 
the burdens. 

That is the first great question of law. Itis 
a very grave question of law, because there 
are five or six railroads in this country which 
have had grauts of lands upon like conditions 
that they have atrempted so to assign to other 
roads without assent of Congress. The great 
question of fact in this case is one that cannot 
be got over, and that is that there is about 
thirty miles of railroad, if I recoliect right— 
and if | am wrong the gentleman from Ne- 


Mr. TAFFKE. No; 1 beg pardon. I do 
not have the right to say a word here to-night. 





| I tried to get the floor for a minute, as this 


road runs through my State, but | am denied 
the privilege of saying a word. 

Mr. BULLER, of Massachusetts. Well, if 
I am wrong the gentleman will kindly set me 
right. My friend from Maine (Mr. Perens] 
is right; he told you exactly as it was, as we 
might know he would do. Counsel carried off 
his brief after he bad convinced the majority 
of the committee, and the minority could not 
make up its report, and then the two rail- 
roads made an agreement between themselves, 
aud there was nobody before us to represent 
the interests of the Government; no live ex 
or XX Attorney General was before us to 
represent the interests of the Unined States ; 
nobody was there for that purpose. A bar- 
gain was made up by these roads between 
themselves by which they might get the lands, 
and they alone appeared. Now, | say that 
there are thirty miles of railroad betweee St, 
Jo and Atchison. 
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Ho. or Reps. 


Mr. PARKER, of Missouri. 
miles. 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. Thank 
you; twenty one miles that the St. Jo rail- 
road does own, that the Atchison and 
Pike’s Peak road does not own, the road now 
called the Central Pacific, if l remember right. 

Mr. PARKISR, of Missouri. Central branch 
of he Pacitie. 

Mr. BULLER, of Massachusetts. That the | 
central branch of the Pacific does not own, 
over which the United States have no right to 
run, over which the United States cannot com- 
pel the carriage of a pound of freight ora man, 
and upon which the United States have no 
claim, which is a part of the road necessary to 
curry out the intentions of the Goverument in 
the grant. ‘Therefore there is no continuous 
road from the Missouri river in that direction 
west, according to the provisions of thegrant. 
Therefore, | hold as a lawyer, and I believe | 
am right, and | wantthat question determined— 
not in a secret way in the Interior Depart- 
ment-that question of fact and law | want 
decided. Well, my friend says we will have it 
decided. By whom? What law is there that 
the United States can get into court upon on 
that question afier a decision by the Depart- 
ment? The two railroads could getin as against 
each other, I grant. But they have made up 
their little quarrel, and they have agreed to 
divide the lands. They bave put into the In- 
terior Department the boundaries upon which 
they have agreed on this division; both are 
satisfied, and both are waiting to get rid of 
the resolution now before us in order to com- 
plete their champerty ; thatis exactly what they 
are about. i 
stand for the United States in this controversy 
if the House of Kepresentatives will not so do. 

| Liere the hammer fell. } 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. I would 
like aw little more time, by and by, and will 
ask that the previous quesuon be not sustained. 


Twenty-one 


not 








The Tariff, 


SPEECH OF HON, SAMUEL GRIFFITH, || 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
May 4, 1872. 

The House having met for debate as in Committee 
of the Whole on the State of the Union— 

Mr. GRIFFITH said; 

Mr, Speaker: The question of national 
finance—the public revenue—is one in which 
all our citizens do and ought to feel a very 
deep and lively interest. ‘The sources of that 
revenue, the mode or manner of the assessment 
and collection of the same, are questions of 
deep import and consequence to any nation, 
and the action of Congress on these subjects 
must of necessity greatly affect the prosperity 
and happiness of our people; theretore, we 
should approach this discussion in the spirit 
of candor, with a sincere desire to‘learn the 
truth and follow its teachings whithersoever 
they may lead us. 

The citizens of all the States of this Union 
are equal, and are supposed to possess equal 
intelligence, integrity, and patriotism—at least 
such is the theory of our Government—and 
although they are, and must from the neces- 
sity of their situation, be more or less influ- 
enced and biased by their local interests, they | 





lhe question is now who shail 


| 
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case, but that they are good citizens, distin- 
guished for their intelligence, integrity, pub- 
lic spirit, and all those qualities of head and 
heart that make the man and patriot; that 
they are devoted to theircountry and its instita- 
tions, and are fully the equals, if not the supe- 


| riors, of those who on this floor constantly 


| malign and misrepresent them. 


In no proper 


| sense of that word are they monopolists who 
/are engaged in the various departments of 





manufacturing industry, which are free and 
open alike to all their fellow-citizens, which 
invite the capital and labor of all, and 


|| offer the same return to the high and low. 


To call them robbers and plunderers only 


| shows how reckless gentlemen are in the use 
| of words and reflects neither credit nor hovor 


on those who use the terms, and does no in- 
jury to the objects of their attacks. I beg 
leave, therefore, to remind honorable gentle- 
men that such assertions and vile epithets are 
not argument, will not influence the public 
mind in their favor, nor make converts to 
their free-trade theories. I present here for 
the careful study and examination of these 
gentlemen and the country, tables compiled 


| from the late census, that are a sure test of 
|| national growth and development, the crucible 


that separates the dross trom the gold, from 
which to test the soundness of their theory of 
politicaleconomy. ‘The first shows the popu- 


| lation and wealth of the State of Pennsylvania, 


according to the returns of the United States 
census of the years 1870, 1860, and 1850: 


True value of 


Population, real and per- 

sonal estate, 
EEE citiieiscnsieanvesbeicadctitvaiatastanen $3,808,340.112 
Si iactetnchincesh:saisitenaaendicaal tal 2,311,786 722,486,120 
1860. dv cahbcdeeo els cuehtedhy OU, a> 1,416,501,818 


The next table shows the population and 
wealth of Crawford, Mercer, Venango, and 
Clarion counties, (comprising the twentieth 
congressional district of Pennsylvania,) ac- 
cording to the returns of the United States 
census of the years 1870 and 1860: 











Population. 
1860. 1870. 
ORGIBORG sancisdeiddiwiscrcnhivcheven sath dubcbeod bel 48,755 63,832 
MA OUOOE . ascunnn sacndites inseirin dtp scieiebsabioee 49,977 
Venango........ iacteahdbabiausiieesibvshckuaakal 23,046 47,925 
SUIIDIN Sian csact- a pcsauheotins arabdeieenennsunenae 24,988 26,537 
MOE hick widiccechbebenthe  bentbibsastatilatacand 135,642 188,271 
=—_— = 
True value of real and personal estate. 
1860. 1870. 
| Crawford ......sccscossscoveseecscesese020,947,975 $47,772,970 
aa ia Bee 15,674,888 82,767,560 
WI MIININND -.* seceuncssurnceeobsnemapices EET 30,004,430 
SOR Boch cedecedbenckevectideteoveuae 8,435,651 12,786,020 
Total ......cccccceccscceseees one s-00e04,304,701 $123,330,980 
SS 





are, nevertheless, equally solicitous for and 
devoted to the general progress and develop- 
ment of their common country, and “the per- 
manent welfare and happiness of all the citi- 
tens. It is, therefore, with deep regret I 
have, during this discussion, heard honorable 
gentlemen on this floer denounce citizens of 
my own State as mouopolists, robbers, and 
plunderers, when I know that such is not tha 





These tables show such an unparalleled 
increase of population, material wealth and 
prosperity, that we may well be proud of our 
old State; of her rich valleys, teeming with 
agricultural products, her mountains of iron 
and coul, and the energy, industry, and enter- 
prise of her citizens, that have developed her 


|| great and vast resources, and made her their 


pride and boast, and | fear the envy of some 
of her less enterprising and industrious neigh- 
bors; a State that has never failed in her 
duty to the Union; great in her past history, 
in her present wealth and population, and far 
greater stillin her capabilities of future growth 
aod development. 

That the House and country may see that 
the prosperity of Pennsylvania is not excep- 
tional, but that the same system of encour- 
agement to home industry and national devel- 
opment has had the same happy and won- 
derful effect on the population, growth, and 
development of the resourees of the entire 
Rapalie) i here submit tables compiled from 
the same source : 

The following table shows the population | 
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and wealth of the United States 
the returns of the United 
the years 1870 and 1860; 


eS ACCOrding to 
States census 9s 
True valy 


Population. real ani 
me 


sonal estate 
SesTvosmencneannaia- ti “Te Ospee 
Including slaves estimated at $3,000.0 
The following shows the exports to 
ports from foreign countries for the 
ending June 30, 1861, and 


respectively : 


yy 
and | 
fiscal yeg 
June 30, 187] 


ta, 


Exports. Imports 
sasneinnameneth vank Cina altinns casees $249,344.913 295 pay y 
eset pho epee - 590,978,550 41 4g min 
Thereturns of agriculture and manufacty, 
not yet completed, are not given, but will show. 
when out, a still greater growth and progress 
These plain, simple, and uncontroyerrad 
and uncontrovertible facts here exhibit, aie 
withstanding ourcouniry suffered from a pox 
fearful and devastating war during five year: 
of this period, are suflicient answer, and a 
fute all the books ever written on tree trade 
Here is no theory, no mere opinion, howeve; 
plausible, but great practical facts on which 
aman, be he statesman, manulacturer, ine 
chanic, farmer, or laborer, can rest safely, and 
from which one conclusion only can be drawn— 
a tariff for revenue and national development, 
or including the encouragement and protec 
tion of national industry of every kind. Bu 
the public revenues since the organization of 
the Government under Washington have heey 
principally derived from a tariff or daties on 
imports; avd the legality and policy of this 
mode cannot now be questioned, sanctioned as 
they have been by all the statesmen of the 
Republic. It is admitted that for brief periods 
and under great exigencies recourse has been 
had to a system of internal revenue, but only 
for brief periods and under very great exi- 
gency have the American people ever | 
erated it, and thé return of public peace and 
prosperity has always witnessed iis abandon- 
ment, and the return of the Government to the 
old and time-honored system. ‘The assessors, 
collectors, and supervisors of taxes, as weil 
as the spies and informers, have never been 
welcowe visitors at the home of an American 
citizen, and I sincerely hope that the day will 
soon come when such are not known in our 
land. 
When the present system of internal reve- 
nue was introduced, who denounced it as 
infamous, unequal, unjust, and inquisilorial 
so ably and so eloquently as the Democrats? 
And now that its parents, the Republicans, 
are becoming ashamed of it, and are expos 
ing its deformity, and almost willing to bury 
it out of their sight, I sincerely hope no Dem- 
ocrat will be found in this House willing to 
defend it. Rather let our eloquent friend 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ketiry] give it a 
decent burial, and whatever of virtue or ex: 
cellency it may have possessed, commit all 
that to the care and keeping of its legitimate 
parents, but let no Democratic voice be heard 
in its defense; let no Democratic vote be 
given to perpetuate its infamies. The entir 
system is foreign to our soil, alien to our ire 
yeople, and only tolerated from dire necessity. 
For many years it was the proud boast of our 
happy people that we had never known, hae 
never seen, the national tax-gatherer. May 
that happy day soon return, never to leave Us: 
From the late annual message of the rest 
dent, from the resolutions passed by this House 
twice within a few months, from the reso 
tions of the conventions of both parties, #0" 
from the oft-repeated expressions of pus 
opinion, I take it to be the settled determins 
tion of our people that the entire internal rev 
nue system, with all its oppressions, iniani'c> 
and. injustice, must now be greatly modified 
and reduced, and that its early and eure 
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extinction is destined soon toarrive, Iameure 
ood citizen will regret when that day 
a If | am correct in this opinion, then 
ve cannot look much longer to the internal 
enue to supply the national Treasury, and 
a must rely on the tariff, customs duties on 
apoets and to this I wish to call the attention 
of the House and our people. ; 
{ shall not attempt to discuss the various 
rovisions of the bill reported from the com- 
ves nor the substitute of the minority. That 
has been ably done already by gentlemen who 
are familiar with the subject, and will receive 
further attention when passed upon by the 
House. My object is simply to declare my 
own views, and give the rule that will govern 
my vote on this subject j and I would here say 
that the repeal of the duty on tea and coffee 
meets my entire approbation, and that I shall 
vote for the repeal of all duties on like articles 
which are used by our people, and which do 
not come in competition with home products, 
because such a duty is a tax on the common 
necessaries of our people, not on luxuries, with- 
out any incidental advantage to any class of 
the community, and ought not to have been 
imposed. : 
Articles the growth and product of foreign 
countries, Which are not luxuries, and which 
are consumed or used by our people in the 
various branches of manufacturing industry, 
and are not produced, should be admitted duty 
free, and that for the express purpose of en- 
couraging native industry and the development 
of the exhaustless material resources of this 
yast country, and thus securing to the people 
such advantages in all the departments and 
branches of manufacturing industry as would 
enable them to compete successfully with all 
forthe markets of the world. This is now, and 
has been for years, the policy of England, and 
this policy has given her control of these mar- 
kets and enabled her to expel her rivals, 
while we have taxed heavily such articles, and 
have suffered the consequences in a lack of 
ability to compete with her. ‘This is a very 
important change in our present tariff, which 
the wants of industry and public opinion 
demand, and which the present condition of 
the national Treasury would justify. Such an 
increase of the free list would, of course, tem- 
porarily diminish the customs revenues, but 
that would soon be more than made up from 
the great impetus given to business, and cor- 
responding increase thereof, and the increase 
of duties from the same, and it would relieve 
many persons and branches of active industry 
from a burden that affords no corresponding 
advantage or benefitto any one. On all other 
articles, whether the products of the soil or 
manufactured fabrics of any kind, which come 
in competition with articles produced or made 
here, | would levy such duties as would secure 
ample revenue for all the purposes of Govern- 
ment honestly and economically administered. 
this would secure all the encouragement and 
protection our people require or desire, and 
would insure such a degree of national growth 
aud material progress and development as 
would soon make us the leading nation in 
manufactures and commerce, as well as in 
agriculture. 
lu regard to the mode of levying the tariff, 
the perceutage or rate of duty and other mat- 
ters of detail, these I do not propose to discuss. 
Un the subject of encouraging home manu- 
lactures I beg to quote from the able paper 
of Alexander Hamilton on that subject, sent 
to Congress, and found in the works of Ham- 
lion, volume three, pages 206 and 206. 
Le reasons there given are that they secure 

aud promote— 

1. The division of labor, 

¢, An extension of the use of machinery. 

8, Additional employment to classes of the 
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community not ordinarily engaged in the busi- 
ness. 


4. The promotion of emigration from foreign 
countries. 

5. The furnishing greater scope for the 
diversity of talents and dispositions which 
discriminate men from each other. 

6. The affording a more ample and various 
field for enterprise. 

7. The creating in some instances a new, and 
securing in all a more certain and steady de- 
mand for the surplus produce of the soil. 

As evidence that the American people early 
in their history adopted these views of Ham- 
ilton, (then Secretary of the Treasury under 
Washington,) and that our First Congress 
acted on them, I would refer honorable gentle- 
men and the country to the preamble of the first 
tariff act, passed July 4, 1789. (Statutes-at- 
Large, vol. 1, page 24.) It is in these words: 


*“Whereas it is necessary for the support of Gov- 
ernment, for the discharge of the debts of the Uni- 
ted States, and the encouragement and protection 
of manufactures, that duties be laid on goods, wares, 
and merchandises imported.” 


Here we have the principles and policy 
adopted by Washington and the other good 
and great men who organized and established 
this Government, who certainly never have 
been excelled in knowledge of government 
and the true principles of economic science— 
in wisdom in council, or patriotism and de- 
votion to the general welfare; and now, after 
more than eighty years of experience by our 
peop’e, and discussion of this subject by the 
leading minds of this and other countries, who 
has arisen to successfully controvert these 
principles or policy? The preamble expresses 
in clear and unequivocal terms the objects 
desired, namely, the support of Government, 
discharge of national debts, and the encourage- 
ment and protection of manufactures, as well 
as the means to be used to accomplish the 
objects desired, namely, duties to be laid on 
goods, wares, and merchandises imported into 
the country ; and these are the objects that 
now engage our deliberation and the public 
mind, and we should adopt the same means 
for the accomplishment of the same ends; then 
will our deliberations be of some practical 
good to the public, otherwise not. 

Mr. Speaker, I am aware that we have been 
invited by honorable gentlemen, our free- 
trade friends in this House, to examine and 
imitate the fiscal system of Great Britain and 
other European countries and adopt their free- 
trade tariffs. We are told that Great Britain 
levies all or most of her customs duties on a 
few articles, such as tea, coffee, tohacco, but 
none on iron, steel, cotton, and woolen goods, 
and other manufactured fabrics; but they have 
been very careful not to tell us or their con- 
stituents that Great Britain imports none of 
the latter articles, but is a large exporter of 
them, supplying the world from her furnaces, 
rolling-mills, cotton and woolen mills. Will 
they inform this House what articles, products 
of the soil or manufactured, that come in com- 
petition with her own articles, and of which 


she has or can produce a sufficient supply, | 


are or have heen admitted duty free? Notone. 
And why? Because they would come in com- 
petition with home or native products. So also 
of all other European countries. Then why pre- 
sent Great Britain as an example of free trade 
for America to imitate, where protection has 
governed for more than three hundred years, 
and where every concession made to freedom 
of trade has been inthe interest of protection 


of her manufactures, and where protection | 
In support of this opinion || 


rules at present? 
I refer the House to an authority that my free 
trade friends will recognize. The report of 
Hon. David A. Wells, Special Commissioner of 
the Revenue, for 1868, who, in his repert made 
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24, uses the following language under the cap- 


tion of ** Recognition of the Protective System 
in Europe:’’ 


“Again, a careful study of the financial systems of 
the various commercial nat.ons of Europe has led 
the Commissioner unhesitatingly to the conclusion 
that whatever may be the state of European publio 
opinion in respect to free trade, and whatever may 
be the claims preferred for it on the broad grounds of 
liberality and humanitarianism, the fiscal legislation 
of Great Britain, France, Germany, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Austria, and Russia is now, and always has 
been, framed solely and exclusively with reference 
to one object, namely, the promotion of supposed 
national self-interest, and has never had the slightest 
regard to the interest of any other nation, or to any 
arguments other than those based upon specific 
national wants and specific national experiences, 

“ Thus, the policy of Great Britain, which exempts 
eapital employed in manufacturing and banking 
from all direct taxation under the excise, and all 
raw materials imported from foreign countries from 
all taxation under the customs, although not so 
termed, is undoubtedly protection in its most sub- 
tile and effective form, and as such has been recog- 
nized and commented on by the French economists, 
inasmuch as it permits the British manufacturer to 
apply the largest amount of home labor to thesmall- 
est vaiue of raw material under such conditions as 
enable him to place his finished product in all for- 


| eign markets at the lowest possible cost. Any other 


policy than free trade at present in Great Britain 


| would, by enhancing the cost of food and raw mate- 


rial, inevitably swell the cost of manufacturing, and 
thus result to the direct benefit of the foreign com- 
petitor. 

* The above observation also holds true in respect 
to the unquestionably inhuman policy of Belgium, 
which refuses to restrict the labor of women and 
children in its coal mines and iron-works, for the 
openly admitted reason that such restriction, by 
diminishing the supply and enhancing the cost of 
labor, would expose too seriously its manufactures 
to British and other competition. 

“If we turn next to France, we shall find that 
protection, besides being recognized as a principle 
In the determination of taxes on imports, manifests 
itself even more conspicuously in other forms: as, 
for example, in the regulation by Government of 


| railroad freights on coal and iron, and in the obsta- 


eles which are officially placed in the way of oper- 
atives changing their employment without thecon- 
sent of their employers, 

“In the new tariff of the Zollverein, (June, 1868,) 
although its rearrangement on a very low percent- 
age of duties isclaimed as a triumph of free trade, 
it is to be noted that especial care has been taken to 
largely and progressively increase the rates on tho 
importation of all articlesthe domestic manufacture 
of which it is considered by Prussia as desirable to 


promote and foster. 


“Now, if these premises are correct, it is evident 
regard may be professed by the 
nations referred to for philosophic theory, their 
fiseal legislation is essentially framed in accordance 


| with what seems to them to be the dictates of self- 
| interest; 


and, in fact, it may well be doubted 
whether in modern times any financial legislation, 
even under its most favorable conditions, can or 
ought to recognize any other principle than that of 
enlightened selfishness. Such selfishness, however, 
does not necessarily imply illiberality ; for experi- 
ence in both public and private transactions suffi- 
ciently proves that exchanges are likely to be the 
most extended and most proutabie when a mutuality 
of interest between the parties concerned is fairly 


| regarded.’’ 


These extracts from the great light of free 
trade estabiish the fact beyond controversy 
that ‘‘the fiseal legislation of Great Britain, 


| France, Germany, Belgium, Holland, Austria, 
| and Russia is now, and always has been, framed 


solely and exclusively with reference to one 
object, namely, the promotion of supposed 
national self-interest, and has never had the 


| slightest regard to the interest of any other 


nations or to any arguments other than those 
based upon specific national wants and spe- 


| cific national experiences,’’ and that her appa- 


| form.’’ 


rent concession to free trade ‘is undoubted- 
ly protection in its most subtile and effective 
Further this report declares ‘‘ any 
other policy than free trade at present in Great 
Britain would, by enhancing the cost of food 


| and raw material, inevitably swell the cost of 


manufacturing, and thus result to the direct 
benefit of the foreign competitor.’’ And this 
is the nation—where capital is had at three per 
cent., where wages are low and machinery of 
the best and most approved kind, where high 
tariffs have existed till she can control the 


| markets of the world—to which we are invited 


to this House, January 5, 1869, oa pages 23 and || to open our porte and permit her fabvica to 
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come in competition with our own. 


| 


I can | 


assure our free-trade friends that the time is | 


far distant when this will be done. 


Taking into consideration the modification | 


and reduction of the internal revenue now rec- 
ommended, and its speedy extinction as de- 
manded by public opinion, and the legitimate 
demaudsof the national Treasury under an hon- 
est and economical administration, I estimate 
ourannual expenditures, including War, Navy, 
Indian, Pension, miscellaneous expenses, in- 
terest on the public debt, and sinking fund, 
at $200,000,000. Lam well aware that they 
have far exceeded this sum heretofore nearly 
double that amount, but the public judgment 
condemns such reckless waste and public ex- 
travagance, and public indignation will reform 


such abuses and punish the guilty party. The | 


public conscience is awakened, the people are 
aroused, and will demand and enforce genuine 
civil service reform from the President down 
to the humblest public servant; then we will 
effect revenue reform—genuine, permanent, 
and lasting; the entire abolition of the internal 
revenue system with its thousand of officers, 
assessors, collectors, supervisors, spies, and 
informers, who now cost us millions annually ; 
also, the correction and removal of all the gross 
extravagances and abuses now existing in the 
custom-houses of New York, New Orleans, and 
elsewhere. When these reforms are brought 
about, the sum | have named will answer all the 


honest and legitimate demands on the Treas- | 


ury. That such a sum can be realized from 
customs duties the returns of the past year fully 
prove. ‘They were over two hundred and six 
millions, and the returns of the present year 
as far as received indicate a revenue of two 
hundred and twenty or thirty millions. Taking 
into cousideration the reduction arising from 
the modifications I have suggested, the cus- 
toms duties would not fall much, if any, short 
of two hundred millions the first year, and the 
necessary increase and extension of manufac- 
turing industry consequent upon the reduced 
prices of the necessaries of life for the laborer 
and his family, and the reduced price of the 
raw material to the manufacturer, would ne- 
cessarily greatly stimulate business and increase 
both our imports and exports, and conse 
quently increase the revenue from customs. 
Besides, if any deficit existed, that would 
be more than made up from that portion of 
internal revenue tax which the committee 
propose to retain for the present. 

i am weil satisfied such a system would secure 
cheap necessaries for the laborer and his 
family, cheap raw materials for the mannfac- 
turer when they are produced abroad, and 
ample encouragement and protection to all our 
Manufacturing well as revenue 
sufficient forall national purposes. This is the 
modification of our present tariff that we re- 
qu re; a medilication that would insure the 
greaiest possibie degree of material growth and 
national development, and increase the pros- 
perity and happiness of the people, and en- 


interests, as 


large the consumption of both domestic and | 


foreign goods, by increasing the ability to pur- 
chase aud pay for the same. Such a tariff 
the requiremeuts of the national ‘Treasury 
will demand for many years 'o come, and such 
a tariff will fully satisty all the interests of our 
country. Mr. Wells, a free-trader, appears 
to recognize this necessity, for in the report 
from which | have quoted, on page 28, he uses 
the following language under the head of 
‘* National Taxation under the Tariff:"’ 
“Wecome next to the consideration of the influence 
of national taxation under the tariff on prices and 
the cost of domestic production; a subject the dis- 
cussion of which is attended with the embarrassment 
that itinvolves more of prejudice and of opinion 
founded on private self-interest than almost any 
other which since the abolition of slavery has 
occupied the attention of the American people. 
Notwithstanding this, it is important to recognize 
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the fact, that under the existing financial condition 
of the country the old-time issues between the 
advocates of free trade on the one hand, and pro- 
tection on the other, have ceased to be of any real 
practical importance—inasmuch as in the arrange- 
ment of a tariff with a view to revenue the require- 
ments of the Government must certainly, for the 
present, necessitate so high an average of duties as 
to afford all that can be reasonably asked for on the 
grounds of protection; and witha given require- 
ment, moreover, for revenue, in excess of what can 
be derived from the taxation under the tariff of 
acknowledged luxuries, there would seem to be no 
valid objection to distributing the additional taxa- 
tion in such a manner as to favor those branches of 
industry most exposed to foreign competition.’”’ 

Here we have the distinct statement that the 
old issues between free trade and protection 
‘* have ceased to be of any real practical im- 
portance,’’ and why? Because the require- 
ments of the Government demand a rate of 
duty for revenue that will secure protection. 
And he admits that there is no valid objection 
in arranging taxation (tariff) in such a manner 
as to favor those branches of industry most 
exposed to foreign competition. I wish to 
add, for the purpose of correcting a misap- 
prehension in the public mind in regard to 
the effect of the present tariff on the farming 
interests, the following extract from the able 
speech of the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. 
Witson.] He says: 

“ Free-trade economists are unceasing in their dec 
larations of sympathy for the farmer,declaring that 
he is oppressed and robbed by tariff laws for the 
benefit of manufacturing monopolists; that he is 
taxed on his iron and steel, his hardware and cut- 
lery, his cotton and woolen goods, and on everything 
that he uses, forgetting to tell him that as an offset 
he is protected on everything he produces, and that 
all this protection inures to the benefit of the labor 
of the country and to the United States Treasury. 
There is not a single production of the field, the 
orchard, or the dairy that does not share this pro- 
tection, in proof of which I annex the following 
table, compiled from the report of the chief of the 
Bureau of Statistics, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1871, exhibiting a few of the leading agricultural 
productions imported into this country during that 
year, together with the value and the duty thereon: 


Value. Duty. 
Animals, living, cf all 

KiMAS.......cecccceesscecesseee $5,287,669 12 $1,165,533 83 
Sagi ilar ea ani 1,091,374 87 193,720 50 
SIOID ciccckues sotssouidesaciids 376,395 37 100,530 07 
Fruit of all kinds......... 6,872,741 36 3,428,097 72 
Hides and skins............ 13,431,781 27 1,343,178 14 
Meats, eggs, poultry, 

PE 2A shnsinibs Siig bacushstepsncn 1,128,395 81 240,612 77 
UD... nsscvantaalvsaiwedes 225.972 48 107,985 00 
ES EE IA 5,977,925 80 724,420 40 
Garden and agricultu- 





OE WNONED Se ccoves vsaeds verecs 563.526 38 169,006 41 
MMB cai lckedecheviownesid hinds 245,753 79 43,664 80 
fee ee a en 157,805 28 31,561 06 
iat Mi ate acinar. ie 45.143 75 10,138 76 
DRM As ine costck nebestathcvates 3,632,484 78 721,479 80 
ERT daicntestc tuadvidettebes eters 290,982 90 72,702 20 
CE ED ns caseenenen 100,902 91 10,553 48 
St II. cnudiacccuaseeiueinh aie 911,823 73 167,055 36 
Wool, raw ofall kinds... 9,906,031 03 4,515,103 72 
Fiax, and tow of flax..... 763,818 00 65,468 59 
Jute-butts, jute, and 

OSS SS th bein 1,165,404 00 92,926 33 
Hemp, Manila and 

Russia..........0.:..cccceee0e 3,084,862 00 510,527 33 
Tobaceo, (unmanutac- 

RININIEE io. aap nel ain meenaties 2,756,186 03 2,281,653 79 
BRUNE opacetebbcnsdacins dxcken 721,518 00 87,214 28 
OOD tenctihe «diehhistictbers 53,119 00 17,071 50 
Nuts, almonds, cocoa, 

Th cassie Riaieniois hiateachenas - 1,196,779 44 592,170 63 
DE RGIS icsnse ccdene 114.53» 74 80.508 27 
Sugar, molasses, &c....... 70,802,398 69 32,585,120 16 
Rice and paddy............ . 1,449,198 50 1,262,197 62 


Total......................$132,854,540 03 $50,620,202 52 








‘Thus we have the fact established by figures 
from an undoubted source that the leading agricul- 
tural productions represented in the foregoing 
table, amounting to nearly one hundred and thirty- 
three million dollars, are protected by an aggregate 
duty of nearly fifty-one million dollars, or an aver- 
age duty of about thirty-eight per cent., in which 
the great grain-growing, stock, and wool-producing 
States of the West and Northwest fully participate ; 
and yet the delegations from those States, with few 
exceptions, are opposed to protection. Wipe out 
or even reduce the tariff on grain, stock, and wool, 
and no class would suffer more than western farmers 
Canada, with her cheap labor and unbounded pas- 
turage, could drive them from the markets. 

**The States of Indiana, [ilinois, lowa, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota produced in 1870 one 
hundred and twenty million bushels of wheat, or 
over one half the entire crop of the United States, 
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on which they enjoyed the bene 

twenty cents per bushel, ninmaie = Sonuty of 
protection, and yet they received per bushel \ 
little over one half the price received by io yout 
England States. The same is true as to pra” 
other cereals; and the reason is obviously hex of 
in the West probably nine tenths of the oe 
employed in agriculture, while in New Enel, . 
it is divided between agriculture and manufacs _ 
Our importations the last fiscal year exceeded gis" 
000,000, on which we collected duties amo: ols, 


largely over $200,000,000. Now, th iting to 
etd tele ww, there car ’ 
doubt but that a critical examination wens = 


that from thirty to thirty-three per cent. 
these importations was made up of artic 
agricultural from which full average duties 

collected. And, so far from being robbed. Po 
been alleged, the farmer fully and equally partici. 


poten ee other producers in the benefits of protec. 


Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, I wou 
that if the West and South would diversi 
their productions by a greater division of 
labor, if they would build furnaces, forges 
cotton and woolen mills, and other manufac. 
turing establishments, it would have a most 
happy effect in equalizing the value of farms 
and farm products over our entire country 
and the laborers, thus transferred from the 
producing class to the consuming, would fur. 
nish them a ready market at good prices at 
home for the flour, pork, beef, and other agri- 
cultural products now: sent to distant markets 
at great cost. If the commercial classes wish 
a permanent increase and extension of com- 
merce, let them encourage and aid such an 
adjustment of our revenue laws as will secure 
the greatest development of the agricultural 
and manufacturing resources of our country 
possible, a sure and only reliable foundation 
for a world-wide commerce. 

Therefore I would ask gentlemen to ap- 
proach this great and important national ques- 
tion free from passion and State or sectional 
rivalry and jealousy, carefully and calmly to 
investigate the principles that should govern 
us in the imposition of duties on foreign im- 
ports and the discriminations that are required 
by national self-interest, which is the highest 
patriotism, and we shall then secure such an 
adjustment as will do justice-to all sections of 
our country, secure the greatest possible degree 
of material development of all our resources, 
promote and advance the general peace, pros- 
perity, and happiness of all our people, and 
impose the least possible burdens on the 
industries of the country, while we secure 
ample revenue for our Government. 
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The Tariff. 
REMARKS OF HON. J. G. BLAIR, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In tHE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 4, 1872. 


The House having met for debate as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the state of the Union— 


Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri, said : 

Mr. Speaker: Were it not that my silence 
upon the subject of tariff now under debate 
might be misconstrued I would refrain from 
auy remarks upon this occasion. i 

The people of the United States are divided 
into tariff and anti-tariff, free-traders and pro- 
tectionists. Free trade strictly means no tariff 
upon importations, yet all who oppose a tariff 
for protection, even though they may favor 4 
tariff for revenue without protection, are like: 
wise styled ‘‘free-traders.’’ Of this latter 
class I am one. 

In principle I may be properly called a free: 
trader, yet practically I am in favor of a tar! 
for revenue solely, as being the best means for 
raising revenue to pay the debts and defray 
the expenses of Government. 

Although it is strongly denied by protec: 
tionists upon this floor, yet I think it suscep 
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tible of mathematical demonstration that a 
tariff for protection is but a means to collect 

one’ from the laboring and farming interests 
of the country to pay bounties to the manu- 
fgcturers and monopolists. 

| want no better argument to prove what I 
t than the statement of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, {[Mr. Banks,] who has | 
just left the floor. He says that the reason 
why Mr. Webster turned protectionist Was 
vecause he found the topography and soil of 
Massachusetts unsuitable for agricultural pur: 
noses, and was compelled to ask for protective 
tariff to enable the people of Massachusetts to | 
inaugurate manufacturing establishments and 
gid manufacturing interests. 

If, Mr. Speaker, it be true that a protective 
wriff was necessary to aid the gentleman’s 
State to embark in a system of manufacturing, 
then it follows that his people could not have 
established and carried on manufacturing in- 
terests and enterprises without protection ; 
and if it could not have been done, and cannot 
now be done without protection, it is clear | 
that a protective tariff puts money into the | 
treasuries of those establishments in some 
form orother that they would not receive were | 
it not for the tariff. Now, sir, I hold that | 
that money thus received by, through, and | 
under a tariff—call it what you may—is no | 
less than a bounty or ‘‘subsidy’’ paid indi- 
rectly by the farmers, laborers, and consum- 
ers to the manufacturers and monopolists. 

Again. The very fact that the advocates of | 
protection oppose a tariff for revenue solely 
also proves that there must of necessity some- 


asser 


thing be gained thereby for the manufacturing | 


interests of the country. The Government | 
wants no more money than will pay its debts | 
aud expenditures. A tariff for revenue solely 
raisesthat sum. Why,then, Mr. Speaker, are 
not protectionists satisfied with it? If they | 
want a tariff to raise revenue for, and only for 
the Government, why do they insist upon a 
tariff that will raise more? Why tax the farm- 
ers and laborers to raise more money than the 
Government needs? This again is proof that 
protection means *‘ bounty.”’ 

Then, sir, a tariff for protection, and which 
does protect against foreign importations, 
necessarily causes the farmer, laborer, and 
consumer to pay something that they would 
not have to pay were it not forit. What shall 
we call it, and where does it go? If it does | 
not go into the pockets of the manufacturers, | 
why do they ask and insist upon it? If it sim- 
ply goes into the Treasury of the United States, | 
why are the manufacturing interests so strongly 
represented on this floor? No, sir; deny 
itas they may, try to conceal it as they may, 
itmeans the taking of money out of the pockets 
of the farmers and hard earnings of the poor 
man and putting it into the pockets of the 
aristocrats and monopolists of the eastern 
States, 

lhe gentleman from Massachusetts has the 
candor to admit that a protective tariff was 
and isindispensable to the welfare and develop- 
ment of his own State; and what protection is 
to his State it is to all others. 
West to support the Kast. It is taxing the 
farmer and laborer to pay the manufacturer. 
tis taxing the poor man to give bounties and 
subsidies to the rich man. Its benefits are not | 
national, but local and selfish. As evidence 
ofthis faet we find every protectionist voting 
‘o put tea and coffee on the free list in order 
(hat the amount raised on those two articles 
may be put on iron and other articles and 
classes in the interest of manufacturers. 

This selfishness is not alone confined to 
Protectionists. The wealth of our nation lies 





rived from the eastern States; and hence you 


ate the aristocrats and monopolists of those 
wales crying for @ repeal of that tax, the | 
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easiest of all taxes to pay; for if a man makes 
nothing he pays nothing; if he makes money, 
he only pays upon what he makes; yet we find 
free-trade representatives from those States 
appealing in the interest of the aristocrats, 
bondholders, and monopolists for the repeal of 
that tax, knowing when they do so it will 
relieve the rich from taxation and impose 
greater burdens upon the poor men of the 
country. Remove the income tax, and all 
raised by it will have to be put upon import- 
ations and finally paid by the consumer and 
poor man. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, the farming and agricul- 
tural interests in the West and South are not 
only compelied to pay tribute and bounties to 
the aristocrats, monupolists, and bondholders 
of the East, but after they have been robbed 
of their hard earnings through the oppres- 
sive working of protective tariffs, and their 
money put into the coffers of those aristocrats, 
mouopolists, and bondholders, they have the 
impudence to come into this House and ask to 
be relieved from paying an incqme tax there- 
on, thus refusing to pay taxes on a gift, a 
bounty. These gentlemen, who are for self 
and locality, would remove the tax from tea 
and coffee and place the same upon iron and 
other articles manufactured in the United 
States for the benefit of the manufacturers and 


|| capitalists. They would remove the income tax 


to benefit the rich and wealthy, thus relieving 
the rich and oppressing the poor, and making 
the rich richer, and the poor poorer. 

Now, then, Mr. Speaker, permit me to say 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts, [ Mr. 
Banks, | of whom and after whom I have read 
for many years, and whose voice | would like 
to hear in the Mississippi valley, that if he 
and his people cannot make a living upon those 
bald knobs and sterile, sandy hills in Massa- 
chusetts of which he has so eloquently just 
been speaking, I would cordially extend an 
invitation to them to move to and settle in 
the great valley of the Mississippi, where 
they can live and make a living without the aid 
of bounties raised by protective tariffs off the 
industry and frugality of the farmers and hard 
earnings of the poor men of the country. 

Mr. Speaker, [ rose not to make a speech 
upon this subject. It has beeu thoroughly dis- 
cussed by others much abler than myself. 
To add anything to what they have said would 
not only be a work of supererogation, but an 
unnecessary consumption of time, as my object 
was simply to notice the question of bounty 
as connected with the subject of tariff, and 
having done that, I close. 


The Tariff. 


REMARKS OF HON. ALVAH CROCKER, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In roe House or Representatives, 
May 16, 1872. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on 


the state of the Union, and having under considera- | 


tion the bill (H. R. No. 2322) to reduce the duties on 
imports, and to reduce internal taxes, and for other 
purposes— 

Mr. CROCKER said: 

Mr. CuairMaN: I commence with the asser- 
tion of this principle: that when we prop- 
erly protect American labor in any manufac- 
tured article until capital, skill, and American 
enterprise come fairly to its production, the 
article will become cheapened until it reaches 
a minimum level, lower than can be attained 
if the country is solely dependent for its sup- 
ply upon the monopolies of Europe, even with 
its starved and beggared operatives; because 
so soon as the foreign producers can break 
down the manufacture in this country of any 
article, the price of that article will rise to the 
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|| last mill of the dollar that they can wring out 


of us. Encouragement of domestic produc: 
tion is, therefore, no less for the interest of 
American consumers than of American labor 
and capital employed in production. 

But the great consuming class of this country 
| are laborers also, and the interest of labor is 
the most importantelement in the protective 
question. Can the labor of this country con- 
tend unaided against the degraded labor of 
Europe? I speak of the degradation of labor 
in Europe, not from books, but from my own 
personal observation. I have seen, Mr. 
Chairman, two hundred women in a gang cart- 
ing, orrather, carrying dirt in baskets strapped 
to their backs, to make railway embankments, 
the engineer saying to me he preferred them 
to men; ‘‘ they were more enduring.’’ When 
stepping out from one of the largest factories 
in Europe with the superintendent at night 
I have met half nude girls literally kneeling 
on the ground and praying ‘‘in the name of 
the blessed Virgin’’ to have employment the 
next day at twelve sous daily. In England, 
where labor is better paid than on the conti- 
nent, I have seen fifty girls in a stifled room, 
half naked, doing labor too revolting to name. 
At one establishment, where the female opera- 
tives were apparently well treated, one of 
them said to me, ‘‘ We are too poor to marry. 
I have had four children out of wedlock. 
Thank God they are all dead.”’ 

Prostitution, the child of poverty, is brazen 
and rampant, while the poor rates are increas- 
ing every year. Even the noble bequest of 
our honored countryman, Mr. Peabody, who 
had a heart, and who for thirty years had seen 
the misery of the poor in England, is taxed, 
or rather the tenement buildings which he con- 
structed are heavily taxed for poor rates—a 
shame and disgrace to England—while the esti- 
mable friend of this noble man, Mr. Somerby, 
ot Boston, acting treasurer of this bequest, 
, assisted by such men as Lord Derby, has 
assured we that they had been unable as 
yet to purchase land for further tenements to 
shelter the poor—toa bsorb the whole fund, a 
balance remaining of some fifty thousand 
pounds—because of the unmitigated curse of 
entail in England. 

This is the country which some of us have 
been lauding on this floor, the country which 
destroyed our commerce by registered pirates, 
or compelled us to sell at its prices the proud- 
est merchant marine that ever floated. We 
hear it asserted that the decay of our com- 
merce is due’to the protective policy, and that 
free trade will restore it. I dissent from this 
view. ‘This decline is mainly the result of the 
transition from the old system of sailing ves- 
sels to steamships, through which latter, built 
up by mail appropriations and subsidies, the 
English are able almost to monopolize the 
carrying trade of the world. If you will pur- 
sue the same course before it is too late, and 
by that means place our merchants on a par 
with the English merchants, and let American 
energy and skill feel that on the ocean as well 
as on the land their Government will stand by 
them, then our commerce will resume its 
| ancient channels. 

An intelligent manufacturer said to me in 
England : 

“We are compelled to adopt freetrade because we 
are dependent for so large a portion of our raw ma- 
terial upon other countries; but we control the seas, 
and have the East Indies with a population of two 
hundred millions, and suzerainty over some fifty 
millions more. We have Australia, the West India 
Islands, the Canadas, and by our quick steamers con- 
trol their trade. We get our best sales at home; 
| next, in the countries which we control; then in 
| South America; and the balance of the goods which 
you do not buy here, sometimes twenty to thirty per 


cent. annually, we send to New York and order 
them sold under the hammer.” 


| But, Mr. Chairman, | must hasten to the 
manufacture which we have immediately under 
discussion. Sixty-two years ago this coming 
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mont I was pat into a paper factory at the 
tender age of eight years. I lived with my 
mother, without allowance for board, and 
worked twelve hours daily at twenty-five cents 
per day. My only remission from labor, with 
the exception of a sing!e winter, was six weeks 


a year, when I was allowed to go to school. | 


In the latter part of the first ten years of my 
factory life, compensation being somewhat 


increased, I had sixty dollars a year with my | 


board. In the later years of my life I have 
been able to employ the labor of others in the 
same manufacture. I mention these personal 
facts only to show that I have had a practical 
experience in the paper manufacture through 
uw very long period, and speak with some 
authority. 

Now, I assert, Mr. Chairman, from this 
personal knowledge, that with the exception 
of the period of the war of the rebellion and 
times of temporary droughts paper has been, 
under all your protective tanffs, receding in 
price and improving in quality. 
whether brought from England or made in 
this country, which cost in former times $4 50 
per ream, could of the same quality be bought 


tor $2 50 per ream, while the same prices of | 


‘*hand-made’’ paper used when I began is in 
use to this day abroad where labor is cheap, 
oth in England and on the continent. We 
have made improvements in machinery and 
processes under the stimulus of protection 
which have enabled us to reduce our 
prices and keep down the prices of imported 
[ do not hesitate to say that paper 
will still recede in price if we maintain a wise 
syatem of protection. ‘To show that I am not 
mistaken in this assertion, I ask leave to insert 
a table of prices for the last five years, obtained 
from the Superintendent of your Printing 
Office, Mr. Clapp. This table shows a reduc- 
tion of more than twenty-five per cent. within 


paper. 


Cap paper, | 


own | 


| 





that period in the teeth of an export duty on | 


rags in almost every country and an increased 
cost in feltings, wire, and in bleaching-powders 
and soda-ash. 
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world. 
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Let me call the particular attention of the 
committee to the important consideration that 
in reducing the paper tariff we do a great 
injury to the South and West, who are largely 
entering into this manufacture, the South 
especially; ay, sir, the South, my constit- 
uency, by my solemn oath, as well as the dis- 
trict whose votes have sent me here, now strug- 
gling to restore itself by diversifying its labor, 
needs the same tariff on paper which has given 
confidence to capital at the North to invest in 
this manufacture. The South, if sustained in 
its ‘* struggle for life,’’ is bound to be a great 
manufacturing people, not only in cotton and 
woolens, but especially in paper. They have 
the best of rags—that I know from my own 
observation ; cotton waste, Kentucky rope, and 
every kind of raw material used in this manu- 
facture. Contiguity to the paper factory raises 
the priceof rags, and thisis a boon to the poor 
families which produce them. 

Ihe great benefit to the South, however, 
from the introduction of this manufacture, is 
that the paper manufacture is a pioneer in- 
dustry, and where one manufacturing industry 
has been introduced, others are sure to follow 
in its train. Labor is thus diversified. A por- 
tion of labor is drawn from agriculture, while 
the profits of agriculture are increased by new 
Why, in view of the present 
necessities of the South, should we of the East 
seek to disturb a tariff which has done so 
much for us, until it has done the same for 
I, for one, would rather buy as I am 
buying, through my house in New York, paper 
made in the mills of the Carolinas than the 
products of England and Belgium. While the 
cry from Virginia and the Carolinas is, ‘‘ We 
are exhausted by a terrible war; help us, oh 
help us, to capital,’’ why, why, I say, cutthem 
down now? 

But, sir, it is said we must cut down some- 
where. Then I say abolish your internal taxes. 
What right have you to tax by your oppressive 
internal imposts the great products of Virginia 
and Kentucky, tobacco and whisky? I know, 
Mr. Chairman, that this is bold talk. Still, I 
repeat, what right have you to single out these 
articles, the chief products of these great 
States? You reply that they are injurious 
luxuries. I protest against the hypocrisy 
which makes morality a pretext for oppres- 
sive and unequal taxation. Ihave never used 
tobacco, but [ can well conceive that to the 
soldier on the damp camping-ground, and the 
sailor in the wet forecastle, the so-called lux- 
ury may be a necessity, as it is the chief solace 
of his hard life. Is not whisky something 
beside an injurious luxury? Who does not 
know that spirit is the basis of many of the 
mechanical arts, the solvent, for instance, of 
all the aniline dyes which ornament printed 
fabrics, and the basis of nearly all the medi- 


| cines used in the healing art? You say that 


England derives her chief revenue from a tax 
on these two articles. Do you not know that 
she can afford to do it, because tobacco is not 
grown upon her soil, and she cannot raise the 
corn and rye for spirit distillation? Ifwe had 
brains we would not, for the sake of imitatin 
England, repress by taxation the increase of 
the two great products, tobacco and corn, of 
which we have the natural monopoly as dis- 
tinetly as we have that of cotton, 





— 
Sir, abolish every internal tax; make f 
every article which our people can never re 
duce ; preserve the system of revenue wh; : 
shall spread broadcast over the land iaawhe 
turing and mechanical industries ; give be tha 
South and West the same chance which ig 
of the East have had for ourselves, Wy.° 
the countries on the other side of the tes 
shall have abolished entail and feud 
abandoned that system of politic 
which makes the welfare of the many «) 
ordinate to the wealth of the few, :s5 ah 
God’s children shall have a fair chance on 
God’s earth for tillage and enjoyment then. 
sir, it will be time enough to talk about the 
vagaries and sophisms of free trade, and ;, 
take the countries of the Old World’ for o,. 
models. " 
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The Tariff—Reduction of Taxes. 


SPEECH OF HON. W. H. UPSON, 
OF OHIO, 
In tHE House or Representatives, 
May 2, 1872. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, and having under considera. 
tion the bill (H. R. No. 2322) to reduce duties on 
imports, and to reduce internal taxes, and for other 
purposes— F 


Mr. UPSON said: 

Mr. Cuairman: While it is admitted by 
every one that existing taxes may now be 
reduced, and that the people demand such 
reduction, there is much difference of opinion 
as to the precise mode in which this object 
should be accomplished. The first question 
to be decided is, what amount of money is 
needed for the purpose of paying the neces 
sary expenses of the Government, the inter- 
est on the public debt, and so much of the 
principal as it may be best to pay each year, 
The expenditures for the present fisca! year 
ending June 30, 1872, will amount to $293,- 
403,382 92, and for the next fiscal year $273,- 
025,773 99, according to the best estimates 
that can now be made. These estimates in- 
clude the interest, but no part of the principal 
of the public debt. The Committee of Ways 
and Means, and the Finance Committee of the 
Senate, concur in recommending that $50,000,- 
000 should be applied to the payment of the 
debt, and I have no doubt this conclusion will 
meet with generalapproval, ‘This sum willbe 
amply sufficient to maintain our credit in for- 
eign countries, which now stands higher than 
it ever did before, and to enable us to carry 
out successfully the policy of the Adiinisire- 
tion in refunding the debt at lower rates ol 
interest. The country is each year becoming 
richer, and better able to pay the debt, and 
justice and sound policy alike require thatthe 
whole burden of a debt incurred for the pres- 
ervation of the Government should not be 
thrown upon the present generation. 

The revenue for the present fiscal year's 
estimated at $220,061,500, and the revenue 
for the next fiscal year, if no taxes should 
be repealed, has been estimated at $373, 
000,000. This estimate was made before (he 
bill repealing the duty on tea and coffee be 
came a law, which will reduce the revenue 
about nineteen million dollars. Taxation can 
therefore be still further reduced to the amout 
of at least $30,000,000, without diminish- 
ing the amount of revenue below what wii 
be needed by the Government. It then be 
comes our duty to determine by what gener! 
principles we shall be governed in modilyng 
the existing internal revenue and tariff laws. 


INTERNAL REVENUE. 


The internal revenue system was Oly 
adopted as a part of our legislation when the 
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pat rebellion made it necessary for us to 
er sder exclusively what means would enable 
cory secure the greatest amount of revenue 
«yall sources without regard to those con- 
This different modes of taxation. We 
ms. liberty to repeal those taxes which 

most burdensome to the people, and 
-otain those to which there is least objec- 
. In my opinion, the experience of the 
ton years furnishes abundant evidence 
‘ve internal revenue system will never be 

oglar. ‘The objections to it are many and 
. well known. It requires a large number 
“f officers; the taxes are excessive, unequal, 
and especially liable to fraudulentevasion ; and 
many provisions of the law cannot be enforced 
without a supervision oyer and an interference 
with the business affairs of the people, which 
- exceedingly annoying and often oppressive. 
| am satisfied that none of these taxes can be 
~otgined as a permanent part of our system 
of taxation, except perhaps the taxes on 
spirits, malt liquors, and tobacco. I have no 
doubt that, for the present at least, these 
taxes should be continued. The bill reported 


are now al 
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by the majority of the Committee of Ways and 

Nieans, and that reported by the minority, 

appear to me defective in not providing for the 

repeal of the other internal revenue taxes and 

the abolition of the internal revenue offices. 
THE TARIFF. 


In regard to those parts of the bill now under 
consideration which relate to the duties on 
imports I am aware that no new principles 
can be stated, and very little that is new can 
be said by way of illustrating those principles, 
By reading the history of our tariff legislation, 
from the enactment of the tariff law of July 4, 
178, which was declared in its preamble to 
be “for the support of the Government, for the 
discharge of the debts of the United States, 
and the encouragement and protection of manu- 

‘factures,’’ to the time of the present debate, 
the long contest between protection and free 
trade has been carried on upon substantially 
the same ground, the arguments upon either 
side being only changed to suit the changes 
that have occurred in the commerce and manu- 
factures of the country. All that is said about 
“high tariff’? and‘‘ low tariff’’ is entirely out 
of place in thisdebate. Thereis no substantial 
difference of opinion in regard to the amount 
of revenue to be raised, and it is somewhat 
remarkable that the bill reported by the minor- 


ity of the Committee of Ways and Means pro- | 


poses to reduce the tariff duties about ten mil- 
lion dollars more than that reported by the 
majority—the minority of the committee being 
well known friends of protection. There is, 
however, a real substantial difference in prin- 
ciple between the friends and the enemiés of 
protection to home industry. The friends of 


protection insist that whatever may be the | 
amountof revenue to be raised, the duties | 


should be so adjusted as to protect the labor 
0! our own country from competition with the 


poorly paid labor of other countries, and that | 


ior this purpose duties should be levied chiefly 


upon those articles which can be successfully | 


produced in this country. The advocates of 


ree trade, or revenue reformers as they prefer | 


i style themselves, on the contrary, claim 
t 
articles which we do not produce, especially 
arucles of general use, like tea and coffee, 
athough they do not always act in accordance 
with their own theories, Their theory has been 
pny stated in this debate by the gentleman 
rom Missouri, [Mr. FinkeLsBurG, ] who says; 
sch There are two kinds of duties upon our tariff 
yeaa ule: the one class consisis of duties strictly 
inch’ im character, the other class is protective 
wcharacter, In the one class when the tax-payer 
: e ‘dollar the Treasuzy receives a dollar; in the 
T class when the tax-payer pays one dollar into 


iat duties should be placed mainly upon those | 


ons which usually control us in choos- . 
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| the duty on pig iron. 











the Treasury he pays from one to five into the pock- 
ets of private parties who are engaged in occupa- 
tions favored by law. Tea and coffee belong to the 
former class, the duties upon those two articles are 
strictly revenue dutie:.” 


The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DURES? 
denounces protective duties as bounties, an 
describes the employers and laborers as alike 
pensioners upon the Government. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if all this is true, if 
protection to labor is a system of wrong and 
oppression, or if those who oppose protection 
are sincere and earnest in maintaining such 
theories, we have a right to expect them to 
act in accordance with the doctrines which 
they teach. Yet at this very session we have 
seen many of the members of this House who 
profess to be most strong'y in favor of a 
strictly revenue tariff vote with protection- 
ists to place tea and coffee on the free list. 
If they honestly believe what they teach, why 
have they not ventured to bring forward a bill 
drawn in accordance with the principles which 
they profess? I answer that it is because 
they dare not submit the true issue between 
us to the decision of the people. 

The assertion has been repeatedly made in 
the course of this debate that the price of for 
eign commodities is increased by exactly the 
amount of the duty imposed upon them, and 
that the consumer is compelled to pay this 
enhanced price, notonly for articles imported, 
but for similar articles manufactured in the 
United States. The same assertion was made 
when the subject of a tariff was brought before 
the First Congress after the adoption of the 
Constitution, upon the third day of its first 
session, in April, 1789, and it has been reiter- 
ated in every debate upon the tariff which has 
taken place since that time. To this assertion 
an answer has always been given, not only 
satisfactory in theory, but proved to be true 


by the best of all evidence in such cases, that | 


furnished by experience, The price is regu 
lated not merely by the cost of production, 
but by the law of supply and demand, and in 


| nO way can we sosurely bring down and keep 


down the price of an article as by using all 
the meansin our power to increase the supply. 

In the long discussion of the tariff bill, re- 
ported by General Schenck in the Forty- First 
Congress, we were told day after day that the 
only way to make iron cheap was to reduce 
Those who opposed the 
reduction insisted that it would prevent capi- 
tal from being employed in the building of 
new furnaces; that the supply would not keep 
up with the demand, and that the result would 
be increased and not diminished prices. Con- 
gress, however, yielded to the clamor, and 
reduced the duty from nine dollars to seven 
dollars per ton, and pig iron, which then sold 
for thirty dollars per ton, to-day sells for fifty 
dollars per ton. 

This may in part be due to other causes, 
but no one who has carefully examined the 
subject can doubt that the increase in price is 
mainly due to the check thus given to the pro- 
duction of iron in this country. Experience 
has shown it to be a fact that when manufac- 
tures flourish in this country so much compe- 
tition is created that the foreign producer, in 
order to obtain a share of our market, is 
obliged to pay a part, and frequently the 
whole of the duty, and it is notorious that the 
most serious and persistent opposition to our 
protective system is kept up by foreign influ- 
ence. When there is actually a temporary 
increase in prices it is abundantly compensated 
for by the fact that protection in every way 
promotes the interests of labor, aids in devel- 
oping the resources of the country, encourages 
new branches of industry, creates a home 
market for agricultural products, and secures 
the general prosperity of the people. 

As an illustration of the manner in which 
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even slight protection builds up new kinds of 
industry which add to the wealth and pros: 


| perity of all parts of the country, I give the 





following letter written to me by gentlemen 
of the highest character, in answer to my 
inquiries : 


Cuyanoga Fats, Ono, Maroh 28, 1872, 

Dear Sir; Your esteemed favor of 26th instant is 
athand. Qur business is now confined to the manu- 
facture of bagging. The small duty levied on jute 
and jute butts has resulted in great benefit to Ohio. 
Previous to 1867 the flex straw of this State wa 
mostly burned as valueless, but the duty on jute an 
jute butts caused machinery to be employed for 
producing the flax fiber, and we now use in our 
establishment two million six hundred thousand 
pounds annually, or the produce of full ten thou- 
sand five hundred acres of land. 

Weemploy about a hundred and twenty persons, 
and at least six hundred persons are measurably 
dependent on our business. The value of our an- 
nual prodyct isabout one hundred and eighty-seven 
thousand «. ‘lars, sold mostly in the markets of Cin- 
cinnati, Louisville, Memphis, and New Orleans, but 
occasionally in New York, when we come in compe- 
tition with manufacturers of jute and jute butts 
whose united efforts are now making to get jute and 
jute butts placed on the free list. There are eight 
other flax-bagging manufactories in Ohio, two in 
Illinois, one in Indiana, and three in Kentucky. 
The hemp manufacturers in Kentucky and Missouri 
are equally interested in having the duty retained 
on importations of jute and jute butts. We have 
abandoned the business of yarn and twine, but hope 
for the continuance of its manufacture in other 
hands, and that the present duties on flax, hemp, and 
jute goods and twine will not be lessened. 

Very respectfully, your obliged, 

JOHN HINDE & SONS, 
Hon. W. H. Upson, M. C., Washington, D. C. 


This is but a single instance among many 
which might be found in every part of our land. 
DUTY ON WOOL. 

The most earnest appeals are made to us in 
behalf of the farmers, and the revenue reform- 
ers claim that the protective system, so far as 
it affects the farmers, is nothing but a system of 
robbery, but they unfortunately follow up the 
expression of their sympathy by an attempt to 
take away from the farmers the protection given 
to their interests by the duty on wool. This 
duty was not imposed as a means of raisin 
revenue during the war, but as a measure of 
necessary and just protection to a most im- 
portant branch of industry. The law was rec- 
ommended by alarge convention of wool-grow- 
ers and wool manufacturers after full con- 
sideration and discussion of the subject, and 
was enacted in 1867. For a long time after 
its enactment the wool interest was very much 
depressed on account of the larger quantities 
of wool imported in anticipation of the law. 
Now, when the law is producing all the good 
effects expected from it, and when it has been 
in Operation only five years, we are obliged 
to resist this proposition for its modification, 
if not absolute repeal. Although united in 
making this attack, the enemies of protection 
are very far from being agreed in the reasons 
for their opposition to thisduty. My colleague 
from Cincinnati [Mr. Srevenson| takes the 
ground that the duty does not really benefit 
the farmers; that all of its advantages are 
gained by the manufacturers, by whom, as he 
says, the farmers have been deceived and made 
to believe that this duty is a great benefit to 
them, when, in fact, it does them no good at 
all. I answer to this that the wool shorn in 
Ohio in 1869 was 19,292,858 pounds, and in 
1870 16,711,521 pounds, and that the farmers 
of Ohio are intelligent men, who are quite as 
competent to understand their own interests 
as we are, and are not very likely to be de- 
ceived either by the manufacturers or by those 
who teach the doctrines of free trade. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Burcu- 
ARD,] on the other hand, submits a proposi- 
tion directly the reverse of that of my colleague. 
He says: 

** As the wool clip of 1870, accarding to the United 


States census, was 101,000,000 pounds, the protection 


therefore or enhanced price to consumers of wool 
would be $20,000,000,” 
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Of which he says that Ohio is able to ob- | 
tain $2,717,000. In regard to this theory of 
the enhanced price to consumers I havespoken 
in another part of my argument. I now call 
attention to the statements of my colleague 
and the gentleman from Illinois for the pur- 
pose of giving them an opportunity to recon- 
cile them if they can. 

Mr. BURCHARD. I premised my remarks 
on wool by saying that the wool tariff of 1867 
was intended to give twenty cents per pound 
protection. If it secured the intended effect 
it would confer a benefit upon Ohio of 


| iron in all of its branches. 





$2,700,000, while it taxed Illinois $1,900,000. 
sut I did not intend to say that it conferred 
that benefit. 

Mr. UPSON. The language I have used 
is that of the gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. 
Burcuarp,] for I quoted the exact language 
from his printed speech, and gave it what I 
understood to be his meaning. Of course I 
accept the explanation he gives. I can only 
say in regard to it, that whether the farmers 
of Ohio received that amount or not, they 
believe that they received the benefits intended 
to be given them by this law. And while I 
have received numerous communications from 
them protesting against the repeal or the mod- 
ification of the tariff on wool in any respect, 
I have received no communication saying that 
it was an injury to them. 

Mr. BURCHARD. I left the question as 
to whether the wool-growers received a ben- 
efit or not to be discussed when the details of 
the bill came up for consideration. 

Mr. UPSON. I can only repeat that my 
constituents believe they received it, and have 
no desire that the law should be changed. 
Only a few days since I presented to the 
House of Representatives the following pre- 
amble and resolution adopted by the Legis- 
lature of Ohio: . 

* Whereas astrong effort is being made by the man- 
ufacturing interest of the United States to influence 
Congress to greatly reduce the duty on foreign wools ; 
and whereas the State of Ohio is largely engaged in 
the raising of sheep and wool: Therefore, 

** Resolved by the General Assembly of the State of 
Ohio, That our Senators and Representatives in the 
Congress of the United States be requested to use 
their influence to defeat said proposed reduction, or 
any reduction whatever of duty on foreign wools. 

Resolved, That the Governor be requested to for- 
ward a copy of the above preamble and resolution 
to each of our Senators and Representatives in 


Congress. 


I have no doubt that the members of the | 
Legislature in adopting these resolutions faith- | 


fully represented the people of Ohio. 

The gentleman from Missouri[ Mr. FiInke.y- 
BURG] says that ‘‘ woolen goods are one of the 
great necessities of life; next to food, perhaps, 
the greatest,’’ and it is for this reason that he 
would take away at least a part of the protec- 
tion which the existing law gives to wool- 
growers. It is because woolen clothing is so 
necessary to the comfort of all the people that 
I would encourage the production and manu- 
facture of wool to such an extent that we may 
not be dependent upon other nations for our 
supplies, either in time of peace or war. The 
extent to which our farmers have reason to 
apprehend foreign competition is shown by the 
fact that even under the present tariff, which is 
so bitterly denounced, we imported in 1871 
wool of the value of $15,535,572, and woolen 
goods of the value of $48,789,564, making in 
the aggregate $64,325,136. It is evident that 
any considerable reduction of the duty on wool 
must result in the depression of this great ag- 
ricultural interest, and | trust that Congress 


try so important to the whole country. 
VALUER OF A HOME MARKET. 

In estimating the advantages of a home mar- 
ket, afew facts and figures will be of more 
value than any amount of mere theory, and I 
have made some calculations to show the ex- 











| Maizena, farina, and all other 





will not aid in striking downa branch of indus- 
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tent of the market for agriculturral produc- 
tions which is furnished by those who are 
engaged in the production and manufacture of 
i The last annual 
report of the National Association of Bar Iron 
Manufacturers furnishes the following statis- 
tics, as stated in the Commerciai Statistical 
Annual : 


The number of operatives employed in the pro- 
duction of raw and manufactured iron is given as 


follows: 
Preparing ore and fuel......... 42,000 





Preparing fuel in rolling-mills......... .. 25,000 
Working at blast-furnaces......... ........ .- 12,500 
Working in rolling-mills............... edcns ddeise nied 58,000 
Working at forgesand bloomeries.................. 2,500 





Total directly engaged in producing iron........ 140,000 
Engaged in manufacturing articles of iron.....800,000 


OUI cranes pionetoinipvansceonanpedbenientososavengsiumnvianesoons 940,000 








“This is without taking into consideration the 
large numbers engaged in transporting ores and fin- 
ished iron. The value of this labor if put at only 
two dollars per day, which would certainly be far 
below the average, when such an amount of skilled 
labor is required, would be $1,880,000 per day, or 
nearly six hundred million dollars for the three hun- 
dred days of the working year.”’ 

The value of the product is placed at $900,- 
000,000. Thus: 

Product of pig iron................. acl a $75,000,000 
Produc of rolling mills and forges........... 138,000,000 
Value of articles manufactured of iron... 687,000,000 


Total value of iron for the year............ $900,000 ,000 


If the usual rule is adopted in calculating 
the number of persons dependent for subsist- 
ence upon these nine hundred and forty thou- 
sand workmen, the whole number thus de- 
pendent would be four million seven hundred 
thousand. In my calculation, however, I have 
placed the number at only three million seven 
hundred and sixty thousand, which, I am 
assured by those best able to judge, is not an 
over-estimate. I now call your special atten- 
tion to the value of agricultural productions 
purchased and consumed every week by each 
workman’s family of four persons : 


I I a aaa eins entmbndl 
Meat, of all kinds. ine 
ee ee ees 


eae ae picts ania 82 
INIA siinidien thin inttentindeanioiatietneeenintbapmunnstuneayinns 14 
SIN ssidvbds onnbeens poneeb pinkish tilde de biovdasboost an 
Potatoes, and other vegetables.................:00-.000 61 | 
Fruits, fresh and dried..........cccccrcccccccescsoreccscrse | SB | 
NIE aca pena ee ranaele cnchicheemendvecd pstiebaahehecautannes 74 
Eh ietetnsvttprcdacssetivtcdeetnlv bv atintedbuibieks $6 22 


These figures are taken from the official re- 
port of the chief of the Bureau of Statistics, 
for 1869, and are contained in the ‘‘ table show- 
ing the average weekly expenditures of work- 
men’s families in some of the manufacturing 
towns of the United States in 1869.’’ The 


cost of woolen clothing and many other | 


articles is not included in this statement. It 
will be seen that those who are engaged in the 
iron business, in all of its various forms, and 
their families buy and use every week the 
above enumerated agricultural products of the 
value of $5,846,800, and in each year of the 
aggregate value of $304,033,600. Bread and 
breadstuffs were exported from the United 
States in 1871 as follows: 


Barley of the value Of.............:c0:ceseeeeseeeeee $200,625 | 
PUREE MERGE TEIN 0 csnninissccrha nines sbusdiibanpebiontens 760,637 | 
OES Ch eee Re es he SL ..« 7,458,997 
Indian corn-meal ............0.ccccccsssescesssecescees 951,830 
IOI a... statiailh od etan stad intabitemes sentient 
BI nes eosmaddh acl ctticachaday eabepeseiiiamennatinS 

Nt i Les sedsdilGansee wkeeotlolseebe 
MINING. a5. sha cknbentbldiChdianckees 
ey ae 





Other small grain and pulse 


repara- 
tions from breadstuffs used as food........ 


BIE cecnenspsbenepoenneen sacccceines group peoeeesegeat $79,381,187 | 








The workers in iron and their families buy 
of the furmerg agricultural productions of 





ppeneetanngegn een et OC 





| in this country. ; ] ; 
| that the labor account is thegreat item in the manu- 
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more than three times the value of all the br 
stuffs and grain which they can sell in Some 
markets. When we have such facts before. 
do we need any argument to prove that i 
every respect the home market is the best? i 
is true, as has been stated in this debate th 
if our manufacturing interests should be 
crushed the operatives could not dispense With 
food, but it is equally true that they would 
then have no means of buying, and wou) 
compete with the farmers as producers, 
INFLUENCE OF PROTECTION ON Lazor, 

The question of greatest importance, hoy. 
ever, which arises out of this tariff controvers 
is, and always must be, what is the effect of 
protection upon labor? That government bey 
answers the purpose of all good governmen, 
which most certainly secures to the laborer 
the just rewards of his labor, and that country 
is most prosperous in which the wages of labor 
will procure most of the necessaries and com. 
forts of life, and in which the laborer cap by 
industry and economy become the owner of g 
pleasant home, provide for the various wants 
of his family, give to his children all the ad. 
vantages of a good education, and acquire 4 
reasonable competence. 

It is only in such a country that the laborer 
can be completely independent of his employer 
and can occupy that position in the commap- 
ity to which he is entitled. In those coyp- 
tries in which the working man can by hard 
labor earn only enough to keep himself and 
his family from starvation, and cannot ow) 
the house in which he lives, his condition js 
one of absolute dependence, with no hope of 
its being improved either for himelf or for his 
children. The position which we maintain is 
that the great object of the protective policy is 
to save American labor from ruinous competi: 
tion with the poorly-paid labor of Europe, and 
we claim that in no other way can that object 
be so well secured. 

The arguments in favor of protection to labor 
have been met in two different modes in this 


discussion. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr 


FINKELNBURG] says: 
‘‘There is nothing more delusive than this theory 


| of compensation for difference in cost of labor, for 


the simple reason that the price of labor is — 
aw 


| means a true test of the cost of production. 


material forms the bulk of the cost of production, 
and this is often cheapest when labor is dearest, and 
such is the case with many factories and _ industries 
Many persons take it for granted 


facture of our protected goods, and we often hear 
manufacturers argue in this way: ‘I pay my laborers 
twice as mnch as is paid to laborers in the same line 
of business in Europe, therefore I should have twice 
the price for my goods.’ This argument, plausible as 
it may seem at the first glance, is utterly fallacious 
and _a flimsy pretext for monopoly duties. 

T have paid some attention to the proportion of 
the cost of labor to the whole cost of manufactured 
products, and I have found, somewhat to my own 
surprise, that it rarely exceeds twenty-five percent. 
For instance, labor Tee only fidteen to twenty 
per cent.in the cost of making pig iron, only fifteen 
per cent. in woolen goods, twenty-five per cent. 10 
cotton goods, eighteen per cent. in paper, and in 
some articles, as, for instance, in soap, it sinks dows 
to only six per cent.” 


The fallacy of this argument has already 
been ably exposed by the gentleman from 
New York, [Mr. E. H. Roserrs.] and I shall 
speak of it very briefly. 

The conclusion to which the gentleman 
from Missouri comes is of no value because 
he leaves out of view a large share of the 
items which should enter into the calculation. 
In making pig iron the labor at the furnace 
may not be more than fifteen or twenty pe 


‘| cent. of the value of the product, but when 
_we have taken intoaccount the labor require 


in mining the ore and the coal, in transporting 


them to the furnace, in building the furnaces, 


and in making tools and machinery, We find 
that instead of labor representing only from 
fifteen to twenty per cent. in the cost of mak: 
ing pig jron, it really represents from cigh'] 
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to ninety peT cent. of the cost. So in regard 

woolen goods, when we take into consider- | 
7 9 all the labor performed in raising the | 
= taking it to, the manufactory and con- | 


erting it into cloth, we find that not merely | 
veri 


iteen per cent, but nearly the whole of the 
ees represents labor. The protective system 


ig designed to benefit the laborer in the mine 


nd on the farm quite as much asin the manu- | 
an 


‘ctory. Lhe other mode of meeting argu- 
1aULV Ey . . ° 

meats in favor of protection 18 to appeal to 
tye experience of those nations who have 


adopted free trade. Ina speech made on the 


1Gih of March 


\\r, Kerr} holds up the example of Great | 


Britain as in every way worthy of our imita- 
tion. Speaking of the revenue system of Great 
Britain, he says: 

“Labor in Great Britain is thus supplied with 
the most abundant untaxed raw materials, drawn 
from every nation, soil, and climate on earth, 
and the commodities consumed by-labor are made 
yyeaper, and the purehasing power of wages is 
vreatly augmented, and commerce, the handmaid 
of every industry, , | 
Bogland has become the most prosperous nation of 
the Old World, and the recognized mistress of the 
seas,” 

ip regard to our own country he says, in the 
sae speech : 


“There is no nation among men so oppnesaively 
tariff ridden as the United States.” 


| ask no better justification of our system 
than a fair comparison of the condition of the 


veople of the United States with that of the | 


people of Great Britain. Statistics show that 


» almost every Occupation wages are from | 


forty to fifty per cent. lower in Great Britain 
than they are in the United States, and in 


greater. 


and unskilled laborers from Europe, and this 


bas in some degree improved the condition of || 


those who remained at home, by diminishing 
the supply of laborers. 
hundred aud forty-three thousand nine hun- 
dred and thirty-four persons emigrated to the 
United States from Great Britain. Does any 
one believe that they came here from a land 
where the working man is prosperous and 
contented, to find themselves robbed and plun- 
dered, to use the language of revenue reform- 
ers, by oppressive tariff laws? After coming 
here do they show any desire to return to their 
native land and enjoy the pretended blessings 
of free trade? 

Another striking proof that a false estimate 
bas been made of the resulta of the free-trade 
system in Great Britain is to be found in the 
fearful amount of pauperism in that country. 
The Statesman’s Year Book for 1872 states 
that the number of paupers, exclusive of va- 
grants and casual poor, in receipt of relief in 
tte several unions and parishes in England 
and Wales was— 


In STD scihintanls ohethiiohsstettebsdvbiancbbsentidecedecsiedsesscil MUON 
Lp Scotland, in J87O.........cccscocsccocceseecercovercoe 128,187 


eee '. ‘ 
Se 73,921 
Pelabs. scsb.. teks (lchichibdhth sacl ibbbic nbkedcdhadaabd 1,279,499 


—— 


The population of England, Wales, Scot- 


land, and Ireland, according to, the census of || 
More than | 


April 3, 1871, was 31,465,480. 
‘our persons of every hundred were paupers, 
and including the *‘ vagrantsand casual poor ”’ 
‘he number is estimated to be one in every ten. 
British free trade must produce better fruits 
8: friends have any right to ask us to 
ll. 
, During the last summer I had an oppor- 
ie of seeing something of the actual con- 
ihon of the people of England, Scotland, and 


reland, and [ was more firmly convinced than 
‘ver before that however much remains to be 
one to secure the rights of labor, the situa- 
workingmen is infinitely superior in 
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lion of 


In the year 1871 one | 





\ d || in their homes. 
flourishes beyond precedent, until | 





| a wretched house, not owned by himseif, but 


|| of the Working Classes, as follows: 
many kinds of work the difference is even | 
The demand for labor here has | 
prought to us every year thousands of skilled | 


| sary food and other expenditures with the low wages | 





| men, and the same is true of many of the 
the gentleman from Indiana || 


| great cathedrals and churches, splendid pal- 
| aces and castles, large estates and beauti(ul 


| everywhere throughout our own land. 


| think that a few shillings more in house rent is after 


| decency; these, and a long series of evils arising 


| traced to their origin. 


| culture, he says: 
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our own country to that of men engaged in || ation, to do no injustice to any section of the 
the same kinds of labor in Great Britain. || country or to any part of the people, but to 
Although there is much to excite the warm- || protect the interests and promote the pros- 
est admiration and respect, and although much || perity of all alike. 
has recently been done to improve the condi- || 
tion of the people, it is still too evident that 
the revenue system and the entire legislation 
of Great Britain are designed to promote the 
interests of the rich and powerful, and not of 
the great mass of the people who depend for 
subsistence upon their own labor. Nearly ail 
the agricultural lands are owned bya few rich 





Condition of the South. 
SPEECH OF HON, J. C. HARPER, 


| 
| ‘OP NORTH CAROLINA, 
| In toe Hovst or Representatives, 
May 4, 1872, 
On the condition of the southern States, 


Mr. HARPER. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
which has been for some time pending in the 
morning hour, and on which the final vote has 
|| been ordered by « vote of yeas 100, nays 78, 
| entitled ‘* A bill supplemental to an act entitled 
‘An act to protect all citizens of the United 
States in their civil rights, aud to furnish the 
means for their vindication,’ ’’ provides as fol 
| lows: 

That no citizen of the United States shall, by rea- 
; , ; son of race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
parks, but you look in vain for the pleasant \| tude, be exeepted or excluded from the full and 
and comfortable homes which are to be seen || equal enjoyment of any accommodation, advan- 
The 


tage, facility, or privilege furnished by innkeepers ; 
British workingman almost uniformly lives in 


Ireland containing more than one hundred 
thousand people, having two colleges, and 
the finest linen manufactories in the world, 
and yet the whole of this city is built upon 
ground owned by one man. | 

But, in no respect is the contrast between 
the condition of the people of the United 
States and Great Britain more marked than | 
In that country you may see 


large towns and cities. 1 visited one city in | 
} 


by common carriers, whether on land or water; by 
licensed owners, managers, or lessees of theaters or 
other places of public amusement; by trustees, com- 
missioners, superintendents, teachers, and other ofli- 
eers of common sehools and other publie institutions 
of learning, the same being supported by moneys 
derived from general taxation, or authorized by 
law; by trustees and officers of cemetery associa- 
tions and benevolent institutions incorporated by 
national or State authority. 


Since the lastaction had on this bill another 
|| one of similar import has been introduced and 
referred, which provides— 


That no citizen of the United States shall, by rea- 
son of race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude, be excepted or excluded from the full and 
equal enjoyment of any accommodation, advantage, 
facility, or privilege furnished by trustees, commis- 
sioners, superintendents, teachers, and other oflicers 
of common schools, under any State, city, county, 
parish, or other school system, and other public in- 
stitutions of learning, the same being supported by 
| moneys derived from general taxation, or autbor- 
| ized by law; by trustees and officers of cemetery 
| associations and benevolent institutions incorpo 

rated by national or State authority; by innkeep- 

ers; by common carriers, either by land or water; 
| or by licensed managers, owners, or lessees of thea- 
ters or other places of public amusement. 


Hach of these bills contains heavy penalties 
for violation of its provisions. For instance, 
the bill first quoted provides: 

Sxc. 2. That any person violating any of the pro- 
visions of the foregoing section, or aiding iu their 
violation, or inciting thereto, shall, for every such 
offense, forfeit and pay thesum of $500 to the person 
aggrieved thereby, to be recovered in an action on 
the case, with full costs, and shall also, for every 
such offense, be deemed guiltyof a misdemeanor, and, 
upon conviction thereof, shall be fined not less than 
$500 nor more than $1,000, or shall be imprisoned not 
less than thirty days nor more than oneyear: /ro- 
vided, That the party aggrieved shall not recover 
more than one penalty, and when the offense is a 
refusal of burial, the penalty may be recovered by 
the heirs-at-law of the person whose body has been 
refused burial. 

The vital blows aimed by these bills at the 
moral, religious, and educational interests of 
my constituents, the people of North Carolina, 
and of the whole South, render it impossible 
for me to sit longer in silence; and although 
I have hitherto refrained from troubling the 
House, and have contented myself with voting 
against legislation calculated to injure my sec- 
tion, and in favor of whatever measures the 
friends of the South have introduced, yet in 
this case | am compelled to add to my vote 
my spoken and earnest protest against this 


by his employer, and having only one or two 
rooms. It is not difficult to understand the | 
evil effects of their being compelled to live in | 
such houses, which cannot be called homes. 
They. are briefly stated in a book published in 
London, in 1867, entitled Wages and Karnings 


“ As will be seen from the facts hereinafter stated 
@great proportion of the working classes live in 
houses rented under seven pounds a year, the ac- 
commodation thereby obtained being very small 
and poor. Toa great extent the laborers are com- 
pelled to economize in their house accommodations 
trom the difficulty of meeting the cost of the neces- 


obtained. Yet as it has been well said a taste for | 
more refined homes has yet to be acquired by the 
great majority of our workingmen. They do not 


all the best expenditure they can make of their 
money. The saving of one shilling or two per week 
igs an important consideration. But itis no saving || 
when the evil effects are duly considered. The slow 
deterioration of health, the lowered vitality and 
enjoyments, the destruction of the ordinary sense of | 


from overcrowding, come in so gradual and insid- 
ious a form compared with the palpable und im- | 
mediate pecuniary advantage of living at avery 
small rental, that they fail to be duly noted and | 
In the houses of a large 
number of the working classes the want of accom- 
modation, light, and air is remarkable, but still 
more so is the absence of order and tidiness.’’ || 


In a work upon Pauperism, its Causes and | 
Remedies, published in 1871, and written by 
Heury Fawcett, a professor in the University 
of Cambridge, and a member of Parliament, | 
in speaking of a recent investigation into the 
condition of those who are employed in agri- 





“It is sufficient here to state that it was proved 
beyond all dispute that in a great number of coun- 
ties these laborers earn only nine shillings or ten 
shillings a week. In some districts their children 
could not grow up in greater ignorance if England 
had lost her Christianity and her civilization. The 
houses in which, in many cases, they are compelled 
to dwell, do not deservé the name of human habita- 
tions, A country gentleman would be shunned by | 
hia associates. if he ventured tostable his horses or 
kennel his hounds in such wretched hovels.’’ 


Notwithstanding the great increase in the | 
wealth of Great Britain, the people were bet- | 
ter off a hundred years ago than they are now, 
for with this accumulation of wealth the rich || crowning act of oppression. That the vote 
have become richer and the poor poorer. || and the protest will be alike unavailing, I am 

Instead of being induced, by glowing eulo- || well advised. The southern Conservative 
gies upon the greatness and glory of Eng: || members know, from the sad and bitter expe- 
land, to adopt a system which does not pre- || riences of the last four years, what it is to go 
vent the condition of her people from becom: || back to their people and tell them for their 
ing worse every year, it should be our aim by || consolation tiat there is scarcely any ground 
wise legislation to lessen the burdens of tax- || cf hope. They kuow what it is to ask the 
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majority here for bread and be given a stone ; 
to demand in the name of a despairing con- 
stitaency the barest jastice, and to get by way 
of answer legislation as insulting as that which 
would be vouchsafed a nation of serfs. Not- 
withstanding this, sir, my duty to myself and 
to those who sent me here forces me to utter 
what I am about to say. The evils which the 
passage of either of these bills will bring upon 
the present generation are apparent enough. 
The provisions contained in them are fraught 
with the most dangerous consequences to both 
North and South, and if enacced will entail a 
heritage of woe upon the future. 

The want of a consistent practical policy in 
the dominant party, having for its object the real 
interest of a reunited country, has never been 
more manifest than itnow is. The bills under 
consideration afford an instance of sectional 
legislation in which an oppressive law is to be 
imposed upon our people in this case against 
the expressed wishes of the best portion even of 
the Republican party in those States in which it 
is intended to operate most. Itisasignificant 
fact that but one State convention of the Re- 
publican party in the southern States has 
expressed any sympathy for this measure, and 
in that case the proposition met with a storm 
of opposition. To show the spirit of the 
Republican press, which no doubt reflects the 
sentiment of that party, I read from a late 
namber of the Richmond (Virginia) Journal, 
the leading Republican paper in that State: 

“Mixed Schoolx.—The Dispatch of this morning 


their relations with a class whom they will 
always believe to be their inferiors, can be 
applied in a less rather than in a greater 
degree to the inhabitants of my whole State. 
| Our slave element was never a large one, 
and the majority even of the wealthier among 


|} us owned but few slaves. 


When the war 


| ended those who had been in servitude gen- 


had lived for years. 


erally were found on the premises where they 
Many of them stayed 
on; hiring, at first, for a portion of the crop, 
afterward at daily or monthly wages. A few, 


eres to prove to themselves that they 


had the right to run about as they chose, left 
their old masters and sought new homes, or 
betook themselves to the distant camps of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau. In the course of a few 


| years the more prudent among them settled, 


bewails the attempts of the Republican party to | 


make capital by endeavoring to secure social equal- 
ity between white and black, and especially by that 
odious measure of mixed schools. To all which we 


answer that the Republican party, neither in this | 


State nor in the nation, is doing so. Neither white 
nor colored Republicans in any manner desire 
mixed schools here. If the attempt is made, we 
shall be found, as a true friend of the colored race, 
not bess than the white, fighting to the last against 
it as destructive to the best interests of both races. 
We know that to adopt mixed schools would be to 
destroy our school system altogether. We are in 
favor of giving all the children of the State thorough 
education, free to rich and pour alike. We insist 
upon the right of every child to be educated, and 
the duty of the State to provide the means and to 
secure the attendance of the children at the school 
by compulsory measures. But we insist, also, that 
each race shall be allowed its own schools, Health- 
ful and friendly competition wilt then stimulate each 
to do its best, lest it fall behind in the race for know!l- 
edg:. Weare confident that our opinions are held 
by « vast majority of the Republicans of Virginia, 
and by none more tenaciously than the colored peo- 
ple themselves. We appeal to the candor and self- 
respect of our opponents to refrain from raising an 
issue so clearly fictitious as this in the approaching 
contest. No good can possibly come of it, and much 
bitterness of feeling cannot fail to be excited by the 
rehearsal of accusations wholly unfounded and 
unjust. 


Other proof of the same kind could be fur- 
nished, if necessary. I have selected this be- 
cause it so well expresses the truth, except 
that it is blind to the intention of its party in 
this House. 

lt appears almost impossible to convey to 
any one, not a citizen of the South, a correct 
idea of the condition of society there, our cus- 
toms, our traditions, and especially of the rela- 
tions now subsisting there between the white 
and colored races. To the ignorance on such 
matters prevailing among the Republican mem- 
bers from the North it is charitable to attrib- 
ute something of the unsuitable and extraordin- 
ary legislation which has here been invented 
and carried out. 

| have the honor to represent the mountain- 


eers of western North Carolina, a hardy and | 


intelligent people, who, like their mountain | 
brethren of Switzerland, have always kept alive | 


among their forests and on their hill-tops the 
sacred fires of liberty. 
born free, wish so to live and so to die. They 


They are men who, | 


have the instincts of their Caucasian race more | 


strongly, if possible, than the dwellers on the 
plains ; and what I have to say of their man- 
ner of treating the negroes, therefore, and of 








having acquired homes either by purchase or 
lease. ‘The lazy and the shiftless moved to 
warmer sections, and our floating negro pop- 
ulation has almost wholly disappeared. What 
we have with us are citizens in every sense of 
the term. 

They accept and exercise, with not only the 
acquiescence but the approval of the whites, 
every civil right secured to them by the legis- 
lation of the period since their liberation. 
Their rights of property are peculiarly pro- 
tected, and the exercise of these rights en- 
couraged. The negro has the fullest and freest 


| enjoyment of his equal rights in our courts, in 


our schools, and at the ballot-box. If he is 
injured, the coutts are prompt to give him re- 
dress; his children are provided with schools 
on precisely the same terms as the white chil- 
dren; his vote is never challenged or refused. 
Should he wish to attend public worship, the 
doors of every church are open to him. Should 
he desire to commune, and is worthy, the ele- 
ments are never denied him. Should he be 
destitute and unable to labor, he goes, not to 
the wardens of the poor, but to his old master, 


who, if the fortunes of war, and of misrule, | 


worse than war, have spared him anything, 
never fails to help. If he is sick, he tries to 
get near his old mistress, and calls for the 
doctor who used to practice on his old planta- 
tion. If he isin trouble of any kind, he ap- 
plies, as a rule, to some one who, once having 


owned slaves, knows best, he thinks, how to | 


advise him. He knows nothing of that social 


equality which these bills propose to invest | 


him with, and is as loath to demand as the 
whites will be to grant it. He sits with us in 
the jury box and in the halls of legislation 
as our equal; elsewhere he is ill at ease, un- 
comfortable, and under restraint. They have 
their code of manners as we have ours, and 
they are governed by that code. 

And so, sir, we live together, the old mas- 
ters and the old slaves, side by side, in perfect 
peace, in perfect civil equality before the law, 
in the equal enjoyment of civil, moral, educa- 
tional, and religious privileges. And 80 we 
should continue to live, each race belping the 
other, the whites teaching the blacks economy 
of time, improved methods of labor, and the 


| cultivation of those qualities which give a man 
| self-respect and the good will of his fellows. 


Andthe colored race, lending to the whites 
their strong arms and trained muscles, giving 
their labor for wages to support themselves and 
their families. Generations hence, should the 
negro exist that long, will see no change in the 
relations between the races, the whites ac- 
knowledging the civil equality of the blacks, 
and habituated to it; the blacks equally cogni- 
zant of and believing in their social and intel- 
lectual inferiority to the whites. To disturb 
this state of things will cause, not a civil war, 
but a strife equally distressing—a social war. 
These bills, if passed into laws and enforced, 
contain the fire-brands destined to kindle the 
fires of soeial diseord and hatred. 











The negro is very emotional and excita} 
with a childlike fondness for what is 
a blind and reckless haste in following wh 
ever pleases his sight or his fancy. Place th 
vision of absoiute social equality before be 
eyes; tell him that this social condition a 
which he finds himself is a relic of glen 
thee he is good enough, wise enough, a,j 

: : . » and 
‘ahite enough to send his children to school 
with our sons and daughters, to sleep in oy 
beds, and occupy our best rooms at the hotels. 
that the reason he does not do all these thing, 
is ot because it is unfitting and unnaturd, 
but because we hate and despise him, and ay 
trying to keep him down, so as to put hin 
back into slavery, and he will not believe jt at 
first; but keep preaching it to him from the 
stump, the bench, and the pulpit, add to your 
untiring recitations the solemn testimony of 
a law of the United States Congress; tell hin 
that if he is refused any of these things it js 
because he is black, and he will by and by 
believe that is the only reason for such re 
fusal. Tell him that there is a law to punish 
every offender for every refusal by a heavy 
fine and an imprisonment; and tell him, too, 
that under this law he can drag the daring 
believer in the social superiority of the (ay. 
casian race three hundred miles away from 
his home, away from his kindred and friends, 
among strangers, to be tried by a strange tri- 
bunal whose very name affrights hin—before 
a jury, if not packed, at least ill-selected, 
Teil him all this, and you make the tempt 
ation too great, the prize too dazzling for 
poor, simple, misguided African human nature 
to withstand. 

And now, sir, let us suppose that after 
being fully instructed in this new gift of 
social equality, secured to him by the pas- 
sage of one of these bills, some colored man 
in one of our county towns determines to 
avail himself thereof. He sends his children 
to the teacher of a free school. for whites, or 
to one of our incorporated academies or col- 
leges, and demands that they be received and 
educated. The teacher, looking to the pro- 
visions of our school laws which provides for 
the colored children precisely as for the whites 
in the common schools, declines to admit 
them because they are colored. The father 
then seeks some United States commissioner, 
or, more in accordance with the practice lately 
prevailing in my own district, hunts up some 
deputy United States marshal, who carries his 
pocket full of blank warrants signed by a com: 
missioner. The teacher is forthwith arrested, 
carried before a commissioner, examined and 
bound over to a Federal court in Raleigh, from 
two to three hundred miles distant. If he is 
poor and unable to give security he will be 
committed to jail, where he must await the 
pleasure of an attorney or his assistants, aod 
a grand jury, every one of whom has been se 
lected with a view to his political status. The 
trial comes on, and the teacher, as a matter 
of course, is found guilty, and is fined $500 ot 
imprisoned thirty days, supposing he gets of 
with the lightest punishment imposed. Then 
as soon as he pays his fine or is released from 
jail he can be again sued by the aggrieved 
negro for damages, and a recovery of 
obtained in an action on the case. 

Suppose the officers of the county or of 
the township, or the trustees of a female 0 
other college, intrusted by law with the men 
agement and superintendence of the school 
in question, dare to approve or sustain the 
teacher’s action, and the whole vindictive 
force and penalties of this law are turned 0 
them, until they are compelled to abandon 
their pride of descent and self respect, and pet. 
haps escape a prison only by a sacrifice ° 
their possessions. st 

In all this I am only following the si 


new, and 
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ible, se of the law and of that action under it || for the whites; and now it is intended to pull } of the a: . 
and ich must inevitably follow its adoption. || down this restraint, the last barrier evesie | from West Virginia [, Hoemonel aan 
hat. The whole machinery of our common school || the social relations of the two races, created by || act to establish an educational fund and i 
th gystem will be broken up, and the schools will || the Almighty with such evident marks of dis- | apply the proceeds of the public lands to the 
> hig he discontinued, for no white man will suffer || tinction as will render it impossible for them | elabetion of the people whereby the pro- 
nin pis children to attend a school taught by a || ever to mingle as one. || visions of the act were not to be witl 
| ! ( e withheld from 
ery, colored man, OF by a white man with a black Grant that we give up our schools; that we | any State by reason of her refusal to establish 
and conscience. Education for the whites, at the || travel and lodge, eat and drink with the col- | mixed schools, I cordially cast my vote i 
hoo! public charge, will become an impossibility. || ored race; that our places of amusement are || favor of the bill, although I was well aware 
Our The torch of learning, Just relighted since the || closed to respectable and fashionable life ;that || that the policy of the bill was op osed by ; 
tels; war, will be extinguished, and our people || the Masonic Lodges and other benevolent in- || majority of the Cinsasvative monhers 1 “ r 
ings must maintain private tutors at home, or send |) stitutions are disbanded, there is yet one thin I so voted purely in the interest of tien sik ton 
ural, their cbildren to distant and expensive private || we never will give up as long as the spirit of || tion, as I would vote for any measure not vitall 
d are establishments, neither of which is within the || our fathers is in us; and that is, the right to || obnoxious, which would enable two children 
him means of my people. Abe? . | worship God in our own dear old way. Our || to be educated where only one was educated 
It at But, sir, this is only the beginning of the || churches may be shut up and deserted, as they || before. The free schools of my State are va 
the evils to be entailed by this bill. The negro || will be whenever a United States marshal || dear to me, and I cannot sit here * siler 2 
Your will soon discover that he can drive a good || shall try to thrust his negro protégé into posi- || and see a bill pushed to its passage which I 
, of business by enforcing his rights to social || tions where our customs forbid him to go; || honestly believe will cause the dedttection of 
him equality ; by receiving a fee of $500, and || but we will stick to our observances in spite || that noblest of our charities which will take 
it i it will be proclaimed far and near in the | of that. As long as we can find in our high- | the means of education from our people ¢ nd 
d by dwellings of Ham that any black man whose || lands a covert from the storm, we will follow || compel them to bring up their culbaven i 
h re sepsitiveness on the score of social equal- H the glorious example of the Waldenses and || ignorance. : Los 
nish ity is touched by the refusal of a white man | the Covenanters, conducting the worship and Education is, next to religion, the patron of 
Neavy to recognize it may have his wounded feel- || celebrating the rites of our churches under | every virtue and the foe of ear vide Take it 
too, ings healed _by the soothing application of || the shadow of the groves and behind the || away from us, and you compel us to bring our 
Aring that sum. Then will the barber, the hostler, | shelter of the everlasting hills. | children up candidates for crime, and destivate 
Vau and house servant go about seeking for some I have thus confined myself to the effects || of those safeguards which are '30 essentiall 
from white man rich enough to lacerate their sensi- || which may be expected to be produced in my || necessary to them in their passage through life, 
ends, bilities profitably. Some smart hotel waiter || own district and State. But the operations of | Besides all these objections to this bill sir 
«on discharges himself, and well aware that there || this kind of legislation will extend throughout || I confess 1 am totally unable to see a single 
il is a spare bed or two in the house, goes to the || the entire South; and in every community || reason in its favor. ‘The negroes have all they 
as landlord and demands that a@ private room be || where the negro element is at all prevalent we || want. They do not desire such privileges as 
_ forthwith given him and his dusky wife. He || may expect to see the same dreadful spectacle || this law would give them. That they would 
g for is refused, and likely enough kicked out of the |) of schools destroyed, churches deserted, and || claim them, if given after being taught so to 
ames hotel. The machinery of this bill is then || one race arrayed against the other. | do by adventurers from other States who have 
after started, the mill proceeds to grind, and the : Nor will the northern States be exempt from | for political considerations, infested our bor. 
er hotel-keeper comes out, if he comes out at all, |) similar afflictions. When the negroes there see | ders, does not by any means prove that they 
sa bankrupt and out of business. the means of plundering the whites ready made || wish them, or that they would be benefited 
oe The same experiment will be tried on the | to their hands, and observe how at the South || by them. They are an imitative race, and fol 
ae great lines of public conveyance, and the oe whole power of the Federal Government || low blindly the example of any self-made 
ldren same results will follow. The conductors who is exerted to enforce the social as well as the || leader. But they do not ask the passage of 
he order and the brakemen who execute the || civil equality of their kindred, they will begin || this bill, and on reflection would, I am per 
a ejectment of an insolent, presuming colored || to think that white men have no rights which || suaded, be unwilling that it should pass. We 
and man from a first-class Pulman sleeping-car ; | they cannot share, and will attempt to force || have given them schools to which they greatly 
: pro- the superintendent who sustains this action, || themselves into the schools, the colleges, the || prefer to send their children, and other accom 
oi and the president and directors who uphold || sleeping-cars, the hotels, the fashionable thea- || modations which, from the practice of many 
vhites the superintendent, will all be indicted and |; ters, Masonicand other lodges, andthechurches || years, we and they are convinced are most 
ate suffer the penalty of the law. heretofore kept exclusively for their white-|| suitable to them and their habits. 
rather This all may seem like trifling ; but I pro- || race. I am convinced that the adherence of the 
om _ that I am only imagining what may well Tam much mistaken if the zeal and charity || white Republicans of my district and the State 
lately ye the result of an attempt to enforce acqnl- || shown by gentlemen on this floor from the |) at large to their party is not caused by any 
ae escence on the part of the white citizens in || great commercial and manufacturing centers belief in such a doctrine as this bill teaches. 
athe this doctrine of social equality thinly vailed || of the North will go quite so far as to be will- || They are as far from being willing to send 
ie in the bill under consideration by the name || ing to receive the objects of their good will || their children to mixed schools as the Con 
sated, of eivil rights. I do not desire or intend to | to the enjoyment of the same privileges which || Servatives are; and I do not know one of 
i and trifle with so serious a subject; but I do wish || they seem determined that we of the South || them with whom white men commonly asso 





the gentlemen on the other side of the House || shall afford them. White blood up there is | 





‘from th ciate who would not scorn the imputation that 
hol di for themselves, as we of the South are || not much different from that which runs in || he was an advocate of the social equality of 
“il be ikely to see, the palpable and inevitable con- || our veins. The Caucasian will not mix with || the races. If this bill passes I believe my 
2 ie ee of the passage of this or any similar || the African any sooner in Massachusetts than || Republican fellow citizens will make common 
a sy ‘" : ae | in North Carolina; and although the feeble- || cause with the Conservatives ; their differences 
ae e bills under consideration in the House || ness of the latter element at the North may | will be forgotten at the ballot-box, and every 
” The are not as complete in their provisions as the | not compel New England to ead in all || white man will protest against this wicked 
ale similar measure pending in the Senate, inas- || the direful consequences of the kind of legis | attempt to compel him to acknowledge as an 
500 ot much as the latter extends the scope so as (o || lation which I am opposing, enough will cer- | equal and associate any one whom his reason, 
aff ms churches. And, looking at the history 1 tainly transpire there to open the eyes of the his education, his habits, and every tradition 
Then ; egislation here for the past few years, || people, and force them to see something of || of his kindred have caused him to look upou 
jie 8 but fair to presume that the crusade will | the wretchedness and affliction which the || as his moral and socialinferior. The bill pro 
sieved go on until our churches even will not be || policy of their representatives is causing || poses to confer on the blacks nothing which 
$500 permitted to interpose even a cherished de- | their brethren of the southern States. can do them good ; and it will inevitably tear 
lominational restriction to prevent the acces: || In all my public life, hitherto, [ have been | open old sores now healing, and widen differ 
or of ase unworthy members. The people of my || the warm and earnest advocate of popular ences now almost obliterated between them 
ae ae istrict are emphatically a religious people. A || education. Whenever a measure has come | and the whites. Instead of joining the races 
aa penn man Or Woman in our mountains who | before those Legislatures of North Carolina || as one, a thing which eternal wisdom and 
school aoa regular member of some church, or || of which I have had the honor to be a mem- || power has rendered impossible, it will eoun 
n the famil oes not attend church with his or her || ber, intended to extend the inestimable ben- || teract the effects which years of peace have 
lictive meen of as rare as one who has no visible || efits of free schools to any of her children, | had in harmonizing those races, and array the 
ed on ee = support. We love our churches, | rich or poor, white or black, it has always || stronger against the weaker, until, perhaps, 
andon wa e : nerish and stand by them as stoutly as || found in mea zealous supporter. I he records the extinction of the latter will become a ques 
d per- tay ry anything left us by the war. We |! of those sessions which I attended will show tion merely of time. — 
ce of allowed ways, in other days as well as now, | that I never failed to vote in favor of every [here are instinets in our bosoms which lie 
aoa oe colored population free access to | law by the operation of which instruction deeper than laws; feelings which elude, and 
strict ty place of worship. They have every || could be given to any class of society. Such | passions which defy, the ministers of justice. 


facility there that we can have, except that of 
sitting in the pews or seats intended exclusively 





has been my interest on this floor in this | 


question of education, that on the adoption 


Every such act of oppression as this will only 
serve to arouse these instincts, stimulate these 
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feelings, and excite these passions, until there | 


is developed that might and majesty of public | 


all over the land which will not only 
render the execution of such laws impossible, 
but will overwhelm in «a Common ruin their 
authors and the race for whose pretended good 
they were contrived. 


Opinion 


| have refrained trom saying anything about || 


the unconstitutionality of this bill. IL am no 
lawyer, and could not put my opinions on that 


question into legal and orderly phrase; but | 


looking at it simply asa practical man, | confess 
itseems to me thatif the founders of our institu- 
tions had foreseen that any such legislation as 
this would ever have been attempted, they 
would have hesitated long before they would 
have given us, under the name and form of 
republican Government, that which enables a 
minority of the whites with the aid of the blacks 
to crush and torture the majority of the white 
menofthecountry. If Congress has the power 
to pass this bill and make it a law it has the power 
to enact laws to regulate the minutest social 
observances of domestic or fashionable life. 


If it has the right to say to my neighbor, ‘ You | 


must ride in the same car, eat at the same 
table, and lodge in the same room with a 
negro,’’ it can also say that you must not inter- 
pose an objection on account of his color to 
any advances he may make toward your 
children or family. 

Finally, sir, | appeal to the majority here, 
on behaif of my good old State, one of the 
original thirteen—a State known and honored 
for the steady habits of her people, the law- 
abiding character of her citizens, and for the 
dignity which ber sons have imparted to our 
natioual councils; a State where, no matter 
what trumped up stories calculated to defame 
her have been circulated by men careless of 
reputation and greedy of gain; where, I say, 
the laws are reverenced and held to be supreme, 
in whose wildest mountains a stranger would 
be safer at midnight than in the city of New 
York at noon ; a State which has been stripped 
of wealth, whose great public works are yet 
incomplete by reason of her poverty, and 
whose public charities are barely maintained 
by the self sacrifice of her citizens; a State 


which, prosperous and advancing ten years ago, | 
is now destitute of everything but her soil, 


her schools, and her charitable institutions, 
and whose children have lost almost every- 


thing but their self-respect; in behalf of this | 


State, this old North Carolina, sir, I appeal 
to the members here to pause and well con- 
sider before they commit themselves to meas- 


ures which will deprive us of what little we 


have left, which will rain our schools and col- 
leges, perhaps shut up our churches, and leave 
us to the mercies of an inferior, unprogressive 
race, 


Extension of the Ku Klux Act. 


SPEECH OF HON. F. 
OF MISSOURI, 
In tHe Unirep States SENATE, 

May 20, 1872. 


P. BLAIR, 


The Senate, as in 
having under consideration the bill (S. No. 656) to 
extend the provisions of the fourth section of the 
actapproved April 20, 1871— 


Mr. BLAIR said: 


Mr. Presipent: I ask the Secretary to read | 


the bill under consideration. 
lhe Chief Clerk read the bill, as follows : 
Be it enacted, &c., That the provisions of the 
fourth section of the act approved April 20, 1871, 
entitled “An act to enforce the provisions of the 
fourteenth amendment to the Constitution of the 


United States, and tor other purposes,” shall con- || J ; . - , 
|| ber of citizens, to appoint supervisors in any 


tinue in torce until the end of the next regular 
session of Congress. 


Mr. BLAIR. 





Committee of the Whole, | 
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Extension of the Ku Klux Act—Mr. Blair. 


proposes to continue in force until the end of | 
the next regular session of Congress the pro- 
visions of the fourth section of the act of April 


| 20, 1871, I ask the Secretary to read that sec- 
| tion which it is proposed to continue. 


I'he Chief Clerk read as follows: 


“Sc. 4. That whenever in any State or part of a 
State the unlawful combinations named in the pre- 
ceding section of this act shall be organized and 


| armed, and so numerous and powerful as to be able, 


by violence, to either overthrow or set at defiance 
the constituted authorities of such State, and of the 


| United States within such State, or when the consti- 


tuted authorities are in complicity with, or shall 
connive at the unlawful purposes of, such powerful 
and armed combinations; and whenever, by reason 
of either or all of the causes aforesaid, the convic- 


| tion of such offenders and the preservation of the 


public satety shall become in such district impracti- 
cable, in every such case such combinations shall be 
deemed a rebellion against the Government of the 
United States, and during the continuince of such 


| rebellion, and within the limits of the district which 





shall be so under the sway thereof, such /imits to be 
»rescribed by proclamation, it shail belawfal for the 
President of the United States, when in bis judgment 
the public safety shail require it, to suspend the 


| privileges of the writ of habeas corpus, to the end 


that such rebellion may be overthrown: Provided, 
That all the provisions of the second section of an 
act entitled ‘An act relating to habeas corpus, and 
regulating judicial proceedings in certain Cases,’ 
approved March 3, 1863, which relate to the discharge 


| of prisoners other than prisoners of war, and to the 


penalty for refusing to obey the order of the court, 
shall be in full force so far as the same are applica- 
ble to the provisions ofthis section: Provided further, 
That the President shall first have made proclama- 
tion, as now provided by law, commanding such in- 
surgents to disperse: And provided also, That the 
provisions of this section shall not be in force after 
the end of the next regular session of Congreas.’’ 


Mr. BLAIR. Practically this bill proposes 
to give the President of the United States the 
power of electing himself by force. It puts 


| at his disposal the military power of the Gov- 
| ernment to be used during the period of the 


presidential election at his own discretion, 
and in my judgment for no other purpose than 
to secure his reélection as President. It is 
one of a series of acts by which the elections 
in this country have been placed under the 


| supervision and control of the Government of 


| a year ago, limited to-cease at the close of this 


| bill, circumstances which were then shown to 
| be such as did not authorize the Congress or 


| to my mind conclusive; but I desire to call 
the attention of the country now to this at- 


at fault, because the attempt is now being made 


| the last few days, by a billwhich has passed 





Mr. President, as this bill |} are held in this country. 


the United States... The act which it is now 
proposed to continue in force was passed about 


session of Congress. This was intended to 
feel the temper of the people of this country 
to ascertain if they would consent to the over- 
throw of the great writ of right, the habeas 
corpus, under circumstances defined in the 


the President to suspend the privileges of the 
writ of habeas corpus, because there was not 
such a case as that which had been defined in 
the Constitution. 

I do not intend at this time to go over the 
argument which was then made, and which was 


tempt to continue this act in force during the 
period of the presidential elections, which was 
anticipated at the time by those who opposed 
it, in which their anticipations have not been 


to force it through before the adjournment for 
the purpose of giving the coutrol of the mil- 
itary authority of the Government to the Pres- 
ident of the United States to reélect himself. 

I have said that it was one of a series of 
acts looking to this object. An act passed 
some time ago, in 1870, giving the Federal 
Government supervision of the elections within 
the States, which in the original act was lim- 
ited to cities of over twenty thousand in popu- 
lation. That has also been extended within 


the Senate, to every precinct in the country, 
authorizing the judges appointed by the Presi- 
dent, upon the application of a certain num- 


precinctand in all the precincts where elections 
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So solicitous were the dominant party j 
this country to make these laws Supervising 
and controlling the elections applicable 
every portion of our country, that within the 

last few days they have changed the tim. of 

election in the State of Louisiana to brin 

| that State in the presidential election oie 
: 7 . . € 

the direct supervision of the Government 

Ihe other portions of the act, the fourth 
section of which you now propose to contin, 
give jurisdiction to the courts of the Uji: 
States of all crimes which can, 
bility, occur within the States. That does no 
require an act to cont ie it in force. |t pe. 
tains in force by itsown terms, clearly demog. 
strated upon this floor by the Senators Oppos- 
ing ils passage to be unconstituional, subver. 
sive of the jurisdiction of the State cours 
drawing to the Federal officials complete 
absolute, and universal control over questions 
which never before, under any circumstances 
were deemed cognizable in the courts of the 
United States. Hence I assert that the plain 
object of this bill (and it can have no other 
object) is to give the President power to 
reélect himself by the bayonet. Martial law 
1g not an unusual device under Radical rule 
for carrying elections in this country. It jg 
not now for the first time attempted and put 
in force for that purpose. It has been made 
use of elsewhere, and with the approval of the 
Administration, and we have come to this: 
that the party in power are endeavoring to 
prop themselves and to maintain their power 
by the use of the Army of the United States 
in controlling the elections of the people. 
That is the point to which this misnamed 
Republican party has at length brought us. 

The President of the United. States has 
already exercised the authority vested in him 
by this act, and a resolution was passed by the 
other House of the Congress which bad clothed 
him with the authority to exercise this power, 
asking him to inform the country the precise 
circumstances under which he felt himself 
authorized to exercise this power in nine coun: 
ties of the State of South Carolina last fall. 
After long delay we have the President's re- 
sponse, and I| propose briefly to call atiention 
to that response giving the justification of the 
President for declaring martial law in South 
Carolina last autumn. The President says in 
House Executive Document No. 268, of the 
present session, the message being addressed 
to the House of Representatives : 

** Representations having been made to me that in 
certain portions of South Carolina a condition of 
lawlessness and terror existed, I requested the then 
Attorney General, Akerman, to visit that State, and 
after a personal examination to report to me tie 
facts in relation to the subject. On the 16th of Vcto- 
ber last he addressed me a communication from 
South Carolina, in which he stated that in the coun- 
ties of Spartanburg, York, Chester, Union, Law 
rens, Newberry, Fairfield, Lancaster, and Chester- 
field there were combinations for the purposes »! 
preventing the free political action of citizens wh 
were friendly to the Constitution and Government 
of the United States, and of depriving the emanci- 
pated class of the equal protection of the laws. 
‘These combinations embrace at least ‘wo thirds 
of the active white men of those counties, and bare 
the sympathy and countenance of a majority of the 
other third. They are connected with similar com- 
binations in other counties and States, and no doubt 
are part of a grand system of criminal associations 
pervadts most of the southern Siates. The mem- 

ers are bound to obedience and secrecy by 0's 
which they are taught to regard as of higher obliga- 
tion than the lawful oaths taken before civil oo 
trates. They are organized and armed. They etlect 
their objects by personal violence, often extending 
to murder. They terrify witnesses. They a 
juries in the State courts and sometimes ip 
courts of the United States. Systematic pene 
one of the means by which prosecutions 0! ue 
members are defeated. From information give? ™ 
officers of the State and of the United ate 
and by creditable private citizens, I am justine ~ 
affirming that the instances of criminal V‘0 “est 
perpetrated by these combinations within the - 
twelve months in the above-named counties cou 
reckoned by thousands.’ A from 

*[ received information of a similar import snint 
various other sources, among which were the Dat 
select Committee of Congress upon Southern 
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« the officers of the State, the military officers 
—_ United States on duty in South Carolina, the 
of ¢ ‘d States attorney and marshal and other civil 
Unitee sf the Government, repentant and abjuring 
officers oof those unlawful organizations, persons 
men ily employed by the Department of Justice to 
oP eat crimes against the United States, and from 
Srper credible persons. ; 
* Most, if not all, of this information, except what 
[derived from the Attorney General, came to me 
ily, and was to the effect that said counties were 
omer the sway of powerful combinations popularly 
bnown as Ku Klux Klaus, the objects of which 
we in accord with the views of the members, 
o deprive colored citizens of the right to bear arms 


ind of the right to a free ballot, to suppress schools | 


a which colored children were taught, and toreduce 
tne colored people to a condition closely akin to that 
of slavery; that these combinations were organized 
and armed, and had rendered the local law inef- 
fectual to protect the classes whom they desired to 


opt iundreds of crimes of minor degree, all of which 
were unpunished; and that witnesses could not 
safely testify against them unless the more active 
members were placed under restraint.” 

Mr. President, a similar resolution to that 
to which this message was responsive was in- 
troduced into this House by myselfand objected 
to by members on the other side. It was, 
however, introduced into the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and went to the joint select com- 
mittee on the condition of affairs in the South, 
and was by them reported back to the House 
with amendments, some of the amendments 
cutting out much matter which we desired the 
President to respond to. But there was one 
point retained in the resolution to which I[ ask 
the attention of the Senate, and to which lam 
very sorry to say the President has not re- 
sponded. It was this: among other things 
the resolution asked ‘‘the number and charac 
ter of the offenses forbidden by said act or the 
act of May 81, 1870, which are shown by 
such combinations or other parties to have 
been committed in the respective counties in 
which the privileges of the writ.of habeas cor- 
pus had been suspended in the State of South 
Carolina. and the dates of all such alleged 
offenses.”’ 

The House asked the President of the United 
States to communicate what offenses, if any, 
had been committed against the act of Con- 
gress which had led to the declaration of mar- 
tal law, and the date at which such offenses 
had been committed. We have a long list of 
persons arrested under that act and the crimes 
charged against them, ninety-nine out of one 
hundred ot which is the crime of conspiracy, 
aud in no single instance has the President 
given us the date of any single offense which 
is alleged to have been committed. This was 
owitted, I am compelled to say, deliberately 
with a view of creating a false impression, of 
misleading the country, of inducing the coun- 
try to believe that those persons arrested had 
committed the offenses in or about the time 
when martial law was declared, the fact being 
that all these offenses were committed nine or 
eighteen mouths or two years previous to the 
passage of the law itself of which they under- 
took to take cognizance in their court. At 
this point I call the attention of the Senate to 
4 brief paragraph from the report of the mi- 
hority of the committee. Mr. Van Trump, 
who was in South Carolina as a member of 
the sub-committee, states in his report, page 

a: 


We believe, we might almost say we know, that 
nothing has transpired in Soutn Carolina since the 
passage of the Ku Kiux law which can be the slight- 
est justification of the President in suspending the 
writin the absence of war and the clash of arms, 
spreading terror and dismay among whole masses of 
people guiltlessofcrime. The public pres. as well 
oer own private information, testify to the fact 
\hatthere has been no more trouble or disorder in 
South Carolina for the last nine months than is com- 
toon to any other State in the Union. 

‘id 0 the absence of the facts, or statements and rep- 
s *ntations which are not facts founded in truth, 
OP wunieated to the President, whether truthfully 
pal alsely, prior to the issuing of his proclamation, we 
viesitatingly assert that for nine months prior to 
proclamation,and at least three months previous 


force and terror, to prevent all political | 


that they had perpetrated many murders | 
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to the passage of what is known asthe Ku Klux law, | 


there was more peace and good order throughout the 
entire borders of South Carolina than had been at 
any time since the termination ofthe war. Now, if 
this is the fact, then the action of the President was 
not only unwise and impolitic, but it was a naked 
and most unjustifiable act of tyranny and oppression, 
at war with the spirit of free institutions, and a pre- 
cedent which, by repeated use, will not only sap the 
foundations of the Government, but ‘can almost 
change the stamp of nature.’ ” 


Upon this point I desire also to quote from 
the correspondent of the New York Herald, a 
paper which at that time and since that time 
has been an earnest advocate of the policy 
of the President. Writing from Spartanburg, 
as late as November 1, 1871, he said: 


‘In this county, as in all others I have visited, I 
cannot find any case of resistance to the State or the 
United States authorities. 
of revenue officers were forcibly resisted by some 
men who were engaged in illicit distilling whisky. 


Zo one pretends, however, that they were any more 
u 


oticers. This is the only case of resistance on rec- 
ord. ‘I never give them a chance to resist,’ said a 
Federal official to me, ‘because I always send an 
overwhelming force to arrest them.’ ‘Very well, 
but has any resistance been offered?’ ‘No.’ 
‘Have you ever tried to make arrests without an 
overwhelming force?’ ‘No; we used an ounce of 
prevention.’ ‘Now, major’”’— 


I have no doubt this isthe gentleman whose 
report has been quoted by the majority, 
although it is not said, Major Merrill— 


*** Now, major, are you not aware that the sheriff 
of this county, a one-armed man, has gone to re- 
mote partsof the county unattended, arrested men, 
and brought them to Spartanburg without meeting 
with opposition?’ ‘So I have heard; butI do not 
risk finding the same submission.’ [ put it to 
you, readers, whether it is fair to assume that a peo- 
ple willresist until they haveresisted? Iam assured 
by some of the most eminent citizens that there has 
not been a day during the past two years whena 
Federal deputy marshal could not have arrested any 
citizen in the county unaided by the military. 

*Butlet me give you a further fact : many of the 
arrests in this county were made before the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation appeared. ‘Why, then, major,’ 


LTasked, ‘wasit necessary to suspend the writ of habeas | 
‘It was not suspended because we could || 


corpus 2’ 
not make arrests,’ was the reply, ‘but for the pur- 
pose of preventing any attempt on the part of the 
State courts to get the prisoners away from us.’ ”’ 


This is a wretched excuse, inasmuch as all | 


the State courts are officered by members of 


the. Republican party, and, as 1 have been | 


reminded by my colleague on the committee, 
[ Mr. Bayarp,] there is not a Democratic ofh- 
cial in the State of South Carolina, neither 
judge nor commissioner, nor anything else. The 
same correspondent, writing from Union Court- 
House under date 
says : 


“In this letter I have not concealed the fact that 
troubles bave existed in Union county, and I have 
not denied that the Ku Klux, or men representing 
themselves as such, have perpetrated gross outrages. 
But will you not be surprised to learn that these 
troubles ended seven months ago? I appeal to 
Captain Thompson, of the United States Army, to 
say how many Ku Kiux outrages have occurred in 
Union county during the seven months he has been 
stationed there. Two have been reported, minor af- 
fairs, which, upon investigation, proved to be per- 
sonal quarrels. 
officials admit that for months past these counties 
have been quiet. Why, then, wait until the troubles 
are over to begin operations? ‘Because,’ replies a 


Federal officer to me, ‘the Government must show || 


its power?’ Is is not a wanton display of power? 


While the Ku Klux were committing ‘outrages,’ | 


nobody was arrested. From four to seven months 
after they have retired to their ‘dens,’ and society 


has resumed its normal condition, the Government | 
I defy the United States 


pounces down upon them. 
marshal to produce a single warrant against a Ku 
Klux in which the alleged offense was committed 
within three months past.” 


I defy the Senator from Penusylvania or any || 


other Senator on this floor to adduce one sin- 
gle instance out of all that he has enumerated 
which did not occur three months anterior to 


the arrests which were made under this Ku Klux | 


law ; and hence it is that the President of the 


United States on returning a reply to the reso- | 


lution of the House of Representatives conceals 


sedulously the dates of the offenses for which | 


these persons were said to have been arrested, 


the Ku Klux Act—Mr. Blair. 


Two years ago a couple | 


. Klux than were and are the men who distill | 
whisky illicitly in Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Ohio, and | 
any other States North, and who resist the revenue | 


of November 3, 1871, || 
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| althoucu directly asked by the House of Rep 


| Tesentatives to state the dates of the alleged 
offenses. 


Mr. SCOTT. Does the Senator desire me 
to give him the answer now? 
Mr. BLAIR. Certainly, the Senator may 


answer if he wishes. 
Mr. SCOTT. Not unless the Senator 
If he does | will state. 


desires it. 
lhe Senator can answer now 


Mr. BLAIR. 
or wait his convenience. 

Mr. SCOTT. As the Senator says in very 
broad language that he will defy me to state 
any instauce, I will state that about the latter 
part of August or September—I am not cer 
tain which—the very occasion of the com- 
munication of the President was the fact that 
a large number of disguised men, Ku Kiux, 
visited and committed an outrage upon a man 
named Quinn, who lived very near to the line 
of Spartanburg county but in Union county, 
and that a number of persons who committed 
that outrage upon him, or those who were sup- 
posed to have committed it upon him, were 
arrested and bills found against them. They 
were found by the grand jury at the United 
States court at Greenville, and they were 
acquitted for want of sufficient identification. 
That is one case which occurred. There were 
oue or two others in York county, but I will 
not take up the time of the Senate in detail- 
ing them, but | give him the specific case.that 
I have referred to. 

Mr. BLAIR. Then the Senator has given 
| me one specific case in which parties were 
arrested on suspicion for an offense commit- 
ted just before the declaration of martial law. 
The parties arrested were acquitted by his own 
| acknowledgment, and be cites another case 
| of a destruction of a schooi-house in York 
| county. Mr. President, attention was called 
to the fact. These are the cases. One an 
isolated case of outrage for which the sus- 
pected persons were acquitted, and another 
the burning of a school-house; and this is 
insurrection and rebellion ! 
|| Now, sir, what is to prevent any State or 
any city or county in the United States from 
being put under martial law by the President 
if rebellion and insurrection are made by one 
isolated outrage of disguised men and the 
burning of a school-house? ‘These are all 
that are claimed. ‘The Senator says he could 
refer to one or two others. These are all 
that he thought it worth while to put in his 
speech delivered here last Friday, and which 
I now hold in my hand. The President had 
not one word to say on the subject of the time 
when the offenses were committed. He could 





7 








Curiously enough, all the Federal | 


not have got any information of crimes com- 
mitted there from the Ku Klux committee, 
| although he refers to the joint select commit- 
| tee as being one of the sources of his inform- 
ation. He could not have referred to any- 
thing stated to him by that committee, because 
the committee never authorized any one to 
give the information to the President. He 
may have got information from one of its 
members; but no one of its members could 
have given him information of any crime or 
| outrage committed within less than nine 
| months previous to the declaration of martial 
law, for no such crime or outrage is proven, 
and none can be found in their reported testi- 
|| mony. Here is a book with its seven thousand 
| pages, here is the commitiee’s report made sub- 
sequent to that declaration of martial law, and 
| to justify it they name no crime committed ; 
the people were quiet, arrests were made, a 
one-armed sheriff arrested individuals through- 
out that district without aid or assistance from 
any one. 

The Chief Magistrate of this country has 
seen proper to exercise this great authority 
‘| never before given to u President of the 
|| United States, yielded against the protests of 
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the ablest Republicans in this House and in 
the other, and which ought not to have been 
used excey the clearest and most over- 
whelming case of necessity. It has been exer- 
The President bas failed to show to us 
that there existed at the time he exercised this 
authority any ground of justification whatso- 
ever. Admitting all thatis claimed, that from 
a year to eighteen months, or two years pre- 
vious, there had been such a condition of 
things as bas been described by the Senator 
in his eloquent speech, it had passed away. 
You might as well attempt to defend the exer 
cise of this power of declaring martial law 
and suspending the privileges of the writ of 
habeas corpus because the rebellion existed 
years before this declaration. The 
occasion had passed; there was no disturb- 
ance. ‘The officers there admit that there was 
no disorder. My colleague of the House, Mr. 
Van Trump, who was there with the Senator, 
declares in his report, which is unchallenged, 
which cannot be successfully denied, that 
there was no disturbance; that he knew it. of 
his own knowledge. The President does not 
pretend that there was. The Senator cannot 
make it appear that there was any; and here 
was the wanton exercise of this power, to 
overthrow the guarantees of the Constitution 


cised 


Feven 


Extension of the Ku Klux A 


for the personal liberty of the individual, | 


without excuse and without cause! 

Martial law is still maintained within those 
nine counties. Hundreds of citizens have 
been dragged, without any allegation of crime, 
from their homes, without the right of appeal 
to the courts to be discharged from illegal 
custody. Thousands, as has been said by the 


Senator, have fled from their homes, and he, | 


in imitation of the President, declares that 
those who bave fled from illegal arrest confess 
by flying their guilt, when they knew that if 
arrested they would not have the right of the 
writ of habeas corpus. The Senator knows 


well that they could be followed and arrested ; | 


if charges could be brought against them the 
courts are open; but no military arrest could 
he made outside of these counties, upon which 
the courts would not have a right to pass. 

The President says that all his cstemation 
except that derived from Mr. Akerman, the 
then United States Attorney General, was 
delivered to him orally. He can simply send 
us his recollection of it, therefore. In a case 
of this kind he found it consistent with his 
high office in exercising this vast. power to do 
so upon oral information, and such oral inform- 
ation as | huve already alluded to, and some 
also given to him ‘by persons specially em- 
ployed by the Department of Justice to detect 
crimes against the United States, and from 
other credible persons.’’ Who were these per- 
sous ‘specially employed by the Government 
to detect crimes?’’ Page 507 of the minority 
report will throw some light upon it. They 
say: 

By the published testimony of H.C. Whiteley, 


taken before the Senate committee of investigation 
in New York a few weeks since, it appears thatunder 
the employment of A. T. Akerman, late Attorney 
General ot the United States, Whiteley, who de- 
soribes himself as ‘chief of the secret service,’ has 
had a number of detectives in the Carolinas, Geor- 
gin, Florida, and elsewhere, ‘working up’ cases of 
Ku Kiux.’ and in this some ten thousand dollars 


has been expended within six or eight months, and 
the work is still progressing; also that Whiteley has 
been in cominunication with Mr. Scorr, of Penneyl- 
vania, chairman of the joint committee, respecting 
this business, 

“Such agencies are certainly dangerous in thead- 
ininistration of justice, and never more so than under 
the undefined charges of the act of Congress, under 
which Mr. Akerman supposed he bad his warrant for 
the employment of such characters as Whiteley and 
hie gang, of whom Judge Benedict, in the circuit 
court ot the United States for the southern district 
of New York, in his charge in the late case of the 
United States vs. Miner, personally spoke as follows: 

**In regard to the detectives, 1 but repeat what 
hae often been sid, that, as a cfass, their evidence 
isalwaysto bescrutinized,and accepted with caution. 
1 do not say that detectives never tell the truth upon 
the stand. 





} 


upon the stand. What I do say is that, from their 
occupation, from their calling, from their living a 
life of deceit, constantly engaged in the manufac- 
ture of thisand that and the other story, their state- 
| ments upon the stand are not entitled to the same 
weight as those of ordinary witnesses of good char- 
acter taken from the mass of the community.’”’ 


That is the opinion of Judge Benedict upon 
this man, Whiteley, whom the President in- 
dorses as one among other credible persons. 
The minority of the committee continue : 


‘* This strong and emphatic language was used by a 
judge of ability and experience in a trial for coun- 
terfeiting—one of the most dangerous crimes—and 
in a case where Whiteley’s personal testimony was 
chiefly in question. A New York jury acquitted the 
prisoner because they would not 
and his compurgators upon their oaths. 
shall say to what extent similar or worse testimony 


| 


elieve Whiteley | 
Yet who | 


has been received and acted upon by the packed | 


juries in the late trials in North and South Carolina; 
or what portion of the testimony relied on by the 
majority o an equally questionable basis of fact? 

“By Whiteley’s own statement he wasoncean am- 
ateur hunter of fugitive slaves from Missouri, whom, 
to the number of thirteen, be captured and returned 
to their masters. And this incident of his dark and 


discreditable career appears strangely with his pres- | 


ent employment under the secret-service fund of the 
Government which has abolished slavery forever.’’ 


The other source of information was the 
late Attorney General, Mr. Akerman. It is 
perfectly clear that the Attorney General 
speaks only of the ramors which he has heard. 
tis knowledge, however, is not given asrumor ; 
but he makes some of the most extraordinary 
statements, which the President copies in his 
communication, that ever emanated from a 
man in high position. He says: 


* These combinations embrace at least two thirds 
of the native white men of those counties, and have 
the sympathy and countenance of a majority of the 
other third.” 


How did he knowthat? How could he thus, 


upon a short visit, determine with such accu- | 
_racy how many persons belonged to these | 


societies or combinations, and how many 
others in the inmost recesses of their hearts 
sympathized with them? ‘This was an official 
statement, a statement of fact, a statement 
upon which the President was to base one of 
the momentous acts of his life; it required 
accuracy and caution; and yet Mr. Akerman 
ventures to sound the consciences and the 
inmost recesses of the minds of the people of 
that section of the country, where he had 
never been before perhaps, and where he could 
only have been then for a brief period of a 
few days. He continues: 

“They are connected with similar combinations 
in other counties and States, and no doubt are part 
of a grand system of criminal associations pervading 
most of the southern States.” 

He does not pretend that he was in these 
other southern States. He does not give the 


President the means of his knowledge of the | 


ramifications of these associations through 
other States. He goes on: 


* The members are bound to obedience and secrecy 
by oaths which they are taughtto — as of higher 
obligation than the lawful oaths taken before civil 
magistrates. They are organized andarmed. They 
effect their objects by personal violence, often 
extending to murder. They terrify witnesses. They 
control juries in the State courts, and sometimes in 
the courts of the United States. Systematic perjury 
isone of the means by which prosecutions of the 
members are defeated.”’ 


Observe these reckless assertions, assertions 
that ceriainly never ought to be officially made 
except after the fact had been conclusively 
proved and established : 

“From information given by officers of the State 
and of the United States, and by credible private cit- 
izens, I am justified in affirming that the instances 
of criminal violence perpetrated by these com- 
binations within the last twelve months in the 
above-named counties could be reckoned by thou- 
sands,” 

And yet this officer so eager to justify the 
declaration of martial law, whose eagerness 
would not allow him to stop to procure proofs, 
who made use of no means, who referred to 
| no offenses by name and date, could not be 
brought to assert that at that time ng 


I do not say that they always misstate || existed in that country except a condition o 
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peace and quiet. He says ‘within the |, 
twelve months’’ these things have bee, hee 
He would have us infer perhaps that they ¢ a 
tinued, but he does not, reckless as he jc oe 
He knew, as the Pr 
knew, and as all concerned in this COUSpiracy 
against the country and its peace and for ¢), 
overthrow of its institutions knew, that suck 
an assertion can be met and overthrow, be 
overwhelming testimony of its falsity. : 

Now, what are we told in this mes 


1s, dare 
esident 


af Sage is 
the purpose of these combinations ? 7 
“The objects of which were, by force and terro, 


to prevent all political action not in accord With th 
views of the members, to deprive colored Citizens 
of the right to bear arms and of the right to a fre. 
ballot.” 

Now, we have fixed these gentlemen dow, 
upon one point, and [ rejoice that we haye 
done so. ‘hey assert that the object was t» 
deprive the colored people of the free exer. 
cise of the right to the ballot. The Presiden, 
attributes that language to his Attorney Gey 
eral and the other sources of his information, 
I meet it with the proof which we took in the 
nine counties over which martial law was 
declared. 1 confront it with the fact tha 
there was no interference with the right of the 
free ballot of the colored people; that, op 
the contrary, they exercised it not only to the 
largest legal extent to which they were entitled 
to exercise it, but to such an extent as to cast 
for the Radical candidate in that very distric, 
at the preceding election nine thousand illegal 
votes; that instead of being intimidated and de 
terred from using the ballot, they intimidated 
and deterred the white people in that district; 
that the vote of the white people fell offover one 
thousand ; that the vote of the colored people 
was increased nine thousand over the election 
of 1868, when it is not pretended that any 
violence was used by either party; that their 
vote was largely in excess of any vote which 
could regularly and fairly be cast by such a 
population. That is the manner in which | 
meet this allegation ; that is the manner in 
which I overthrow the allegation by which the 
President justifies the exercise of this extraor- 
dinary power ; that is the manner in which 
I pin to the very earth the assertion made by 
the majority of the committee, and transfix 
and hold it up to the people of this country as 
an evidence of the perversion of fact in which 
all these parties have indulged for the purpose 
of justifying the President in the exercise of 
the most extraordinary and illegal power. 

I hold in my hand the proclamation of 
Governor Scott, issued on the 30th of October, 
1868, to be found on page 580 of the report of 
the minority of the committee, in which he 
declares that no violence was used in the elec: 
tion of 1868. Following that, I desire to give 
to the Senate the vote as cast in 1870 and 
1868 in these ‘* insurrectionary districts,” 8 
they are called, in these nine counties put 
under martial law by the President. The 
minority say in their report, at the bottom o! 
page 580: 

‘* A very earnest effort was made by the majority 
of the sub-committee sent to South Carolina to &- 
tablish the fact that in the election of 1870 force and 
intimidation were resorted to in order to carry the 
election in favor of the reform party, and thatin 
some of the counties the negroes were in fact intm- 
idated and stayed away trom the polls. Now, 
will not be denied that if any such state of things 
existed anywhere, it mast of course have occurred 
in the disturbed portions of the State, the Ku Klux 
region of the counties of Spartanburg, Uvion, 
Chester, Laurens, and York, or perhaps if we take 
the President’s proclamation as authority, a some 
what wider range, by adding the counties of Ches- 
terfield, Fairfield, Lancaster, and Newberry. x 
shall not enter into a discussion of the weight or the 
respectability of the sworn testimony upon = 
point. We will relieve ourselves of tbis labor 97 
Sppesting to the public records of the country, (0é 
official returns of the election itself for that year 
We make up the following tables of the returns ; 
election for these nine counties now under the ot 
and government of the bayonet and Minie bel. 
representing the votes cast at the presidential aes 
tiou in 1868 and the State election in 1870, with We 
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i f each county, compiled from the 
op Almanac for 1871 and from the last census 


tables. 

The report then goes on and gives the coun- 
‘og seriatim, the total being—white popula- 
80,079, black population 93,902; black 
asjority 13,623, including, of course, the 
em and children. In the presidential 
election these counties gave Seymour 14,166 
rotes, Grant 10,370 votes; majority for Sey- 
mour 3,796. In 1870 they gave to Scott, for 
Governor, 18,987 votes, which is nearly 9,000 
votes more than they gave to Grant, and Car- 
penter 13,599, which is 1,400 less than the 
tame counties gave to Seymour, giving to 
geott, the Radical candidate for Governor, a 
majority of 5,388 instead of a majority of 
9,796 given for the l)emocratic candidate in 
the presidential election of 1868, a difference 
of 9,000 votes. 

Will anybody claim, has any man the face 
before this Senate and before the country to 
claim, that the blacks in that election were 
intimidated and deterred from the exercise of 
the ballot? It is not pretended that the ma- 
jority given for Seymour in the election of 1868 
was produced by any violence, and yet he had 
a majority of 3,796. In the election of 1870, 
when the attempt is made to make it appear 
that the blacks were intimidated, when, as 
the President says, for the charge is his, as 
he bas indorsed it, that ‘‘ the objects of the 
Ku Klux were by force and terror to prevent 
all political action not in accord with the views 
of the members, to deprive colored citizens of 
the right to bear arms and of the right toa 
free ballot,’’ in that election Scott had a 
majority of 5,388. There is the charge in 
the face of this election return, the authentic 
history of the time undenied and undeni- 
able, that here is a change of 9,000 votes 
in favor of these persons who are intimidated 
and driven away from the polls and deterred 
from the exercise of their rights to a free bal- 
lot! Sir, whoever asserts this will not find a 
sane man in America to give him credence. 
The result speaks in a voice which must carry 
conviction to the mind of all that it is a false- 
hood, no matter by whom asserted. There 
could not have been intimidation, there could 
not have been an attempt todeprive these peo- 
ple of their right to the ballot, because they 
exercised it in a manner which gave them a 
majority of over five thousand in a district 
which two years before had given more than 
three thousand majority against their party. 

Nor is that all. A statement of the white 
and black votes cast in those counties shows 
also that the black people cast a larger vote 
in proportion to their numbers in those coun- 
ties than was cast by the white people in pro- 
portion to their numbers; for there is a record 
kept in the secretary of State’s office of the 
number of white and colored votes in each 
county, which is copied into the report of the 
minority, page 682, which shows the fact that 
not only were they not deterred, but they ac- 
tually voted in larger numbers as compared 
with their number of population than the white 
people in comparison with their uumber; and 
80 great was the excess of their vote in com- 
parison with the number of black population, 
that it is impossible to believe there was any 
such number of votes in such a population. 

hose who are familiar. with such matters 
know that the ratio of one vote to seven of 
Population is a large number. One vote in 
seven of population is considered a large and 
excessive vote. It will be seen that the black 
population of these counties was 93,902 and 
the uumber of votes cast by them was 18,112, 
80 that tae ratio was very nearly one in five. 

ere was nearly one vote cast for every five 
of the black population. There were not as 
many as one vote cast for seven of the white 


Extensio 
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population in the same district. These are 
facts that are conclusive, that neither the as- 
sertion of the President nor those who com- 
municated information to him can overthrow. 
They show that there was a full and excessive 
vote cast by the black people. 

Mr. President, South Carolina has been 
selected by the President for the purpose of 
putting in practice this new system of govern- 
ment by martial law. It is therefore to be 
taken as the case which he considered the 
most justifiable throughout all the disturbed 
regions, as they are called. He has selected 
it, and as the Senators composing the majority 
of the committee have chosen to justify him 
by their statements of the condition of affairs 
in that State, I propose to go into the condi- 
tion of affairs in that State somewhat at 
length, to select as an example the same State 
they have chosen. 

I asserted at the beginning of my remarks 
that this bill authorizing the declaration of 
martial law had for its purpose the reélection 
of the President; that it was nota new thing; 
that it had already been tried by the party, 
not in one State alone, but in several; in 
North Carolina, borrowing the tactics from 
Arkansas, in Texas, in South Carolina, and 
perhaps in other southern States. It has 
been found effective in some of those States 
where nothing else would serve their turn. 
When those who had been put in power by 
the bayonet, by the troops of the United 
States against the will of the people under the 
reconstruction laws, had despoiled the people 
of those States by robbery and theft, and 
every other infamous outrage possible to be 
practiced upon a people, and had thus aroused 
the anger and indignation of all the decent 
men there and elsewhere, they have been com- 
pelled to resort to this ultima ratio regum; 
and in some cases it has been found effective 
to maiutain those people in power who never 
attained power in any other way, and never 
could retain it except by similar means. 

I desire to refer the Senate to a very singu- 
lar coincidence in the martial law experience 
of North Carolina. ‘There this particular 
mode of carrying elections did not answer so 
well. It hada result quite contrary to that 
which was anticipated and intended. I pro- 
pose to quote from a witness from that State 
who testified before the committee, Mr. H. 
W. Guion, a lawyer of Charlotte, in the State 
of North Carolina. He was examined in 
regard to the impeachment and conviction of 
Holden for his violation of the constitution of 
the State in declaring martial law. His evi- 
dence will be found on pages 483 and 484 of 
the report: 


** Question. It has been alleged that the articles 
upon which he was convicted were not of a very 
criminal character, but for some formal! dereliction 
of duty rather than for any violation of law in 
important particulars. How is that? 

“Answer. Well, sir, I do not think there is any 
distinction. There were some who voted one way 
and some another, but I believe they all voted con- 
scientiously. The one that was the greatest cause 
of trouble was the one I have just mentioned, his 
assuming the right to enlist a force and arm it, to 
take money from the treasury without any authority 
of law, to pay a force togo and arrest some of his old 

olitical enemies, men whom it issaid he personally 

ated; to take them and imprison them without 
warrant. That made a great deal of excitement; if 
it had not been for the election we would have had 
civil war. North Carolina stands a great deal, but 
I think we would have had fun last summer but for 
the election. 

** Question. His conviction could not have been 
had under your constitution unless several Repub- 
licans had concurred in voting for that conviction? 

** Answer. That is so; bat the strongest proof of 
the enormity of his conduct is the fact that his con- 
duct carried the State of North Carolina like a 
whirlwind; we would not have had a two-thirds ma- 
jority in the senate at all if it had not been for the 
indignation felt throughout the length and breadth 
of the State; that whirled North Carolina over in her 
polities; there is no question about that. wh 

** Question. Did you have a Democratic majority 
of two thirds in the senate? 
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Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Does it require more than two thirds 
to convict ? r 

Answer. No, sir; we had a very large majority on 
some of the votes. 

Question. On some of the votes you had the 
entire senate, with the exception of the negroes, 
had you not? 

“Answer. Yes, sir; but the change in the State is 
the best evidence of the indignation felt and pro- 
duced by Holden’s policy. The Conservatives could 
not have wished for a better lever to have operated 
in their own cause than Holden’s conduct. He made 
agrand mistake; it was a political move of his, [ 
have no doubt. The people of North Carolina are 
a very law-abiding people; just let them know what 
the law is, and they will submit to it, whether they 
likeit or not. But when Holden took hold of the 
fy aes of the purse, and undertook to hang and 
kill his old enemies, just as he wished, it aroused a 
great feeling, like the old Revolution. The people 
would not have submitted to it; it was with a great 
deal of difficulty that the thing was arrested. The 
day when the court metin Raleigh we could have 
raised, as I understood, five hundred volunteers in 
the form of a posse to go and take Kirk, who had 
refused to obey process.” 


Further on he is asked: 


“Does not your law require that the officers of 
your militia shall be citizens of the State? 

** Answer. Yes, sir; the constitution and laws of 
the State authorize the Governor to call out the 
militia to enforce the laws ; but we never considered 
this as militia; they were regularly enlisted troops. 
The militia are the body of the peovle, who are 
called out as tbey stand, both parties mixed together, 
so that it could not bea political army. This isa 
people’s government. 

** Question. He has no authority to officer this 
force except with citizens? 

** Answer. None at all. 

** Question. He has no authority to raise an army 
gad 1 appoint officers other than citizens of the 

tate] 

** Answer. Thatisall, those who are of the regular 
militia; that is what is provided by the constitu- 
tion. he Legislature attempted to give the power, 
Sains Legislature had not the authority to give it 
to him.’ 


Now, I desire the Senate to take notice of 
this expression : 

** The Legislature attempted to define an insurrection 
in such a way as to make tt mean an entirely different 
thing from an insurrection as contemplated in the Con- 
stitution. They undertook to authorize the Gov- 
ernor, whenever he judged that life and propertywere 
not secure in any county, to declare that county in 
a state of insurrection, and to raise militia and send 
them there. 

“Question, I did not know that our Ku Klux law 
had originated in North Carolina. 

**Answer. You copied ut perfectly ; your bill here is 
almost identical with the Shoffner bill of the Legia- 
lature of North Carolina, 

**Question. | am very glad to find out where it 
originated, 

“Answer. I have several times remarked the 
resemblance between the congressional Ku Klux 
bill and our Shoffner bill, as we call it. 

** Question. Heretofore we have been unable to 
find any precedent for it. _ . 

“Answer. There is one in North Carolina, and 
you can find there the results that follow upon it.” 

You can find it in North Carolina. It wasa 
bill to define an insurrection to mean some- 
thing else than the insurrection and rebellion 
known to the law, and spoken of in the Con- 
stitution of the United States. That isthe exact 
bill which we have here, to authorize the Presi- 
dent whenever he may deem that persons or 
property or anything else that he holds dear 
is unsafe in any of the States, to declare mar- 
tial law, and to deprive the people of the 
privileges of the writ of habeas corpus. It 
was putin force in North Carolina. ‘The people 
of North Carolina overthrew it, and over- 
threw its originators; and in my judgment 
this attempt to re@lect the President of the 
United States by force and arms, by a viola- 
tion of the Constitution, by the overthrow of 
the great writ of right, and pistes the people 
at his mercy, is one that wil evoke from the 

eople of this country an indignation that will 
Part him and his abettors into defeat and dis- 

grace. 

It is necessary as a matter of course, when 
an attempt of this kind is made, to setup some 
plausible excuse for the exercise of this tre- 
mendous power. That excuse is the rawhead 
and bloody-bones of Ku Klux. It has done 
good service heretofore for the Radical party. 
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[t is sought now to make it of still farther ser- 
vice The rebellion, which demands the exer- 


! 
| 
i 


i 
| 
i 


cise of this martial law, which has brought | 


this measure forward, and which will possibly 


force it through this House and the other, is 
not any insurrection or rebellion at the South. 
It is clear, it is manifest, it is undeniable that | 


no rebellion, no resistance tothe law exists in || 


any State of the South. [tis not even asserted 
that it exists there. But, sir, there is a re- 
bellion in the Republican ranks, and that is 
what makes it necessary to take these extra- 
ordinary means to secure the reélection of the 
President. The outrages which his adminis- 
tration have inflicted upon the country, which 
have been investigated and exposed upon this 
floor and the floor of the other House during 
this and preceding sessions of Cougress, have 
sed s among the honest and re- 
pectable Republic ins throughout the country. 
‘Thatas the rebellion which the Administration 
apprehends more than any other. They would 
give a prize, a premium for any outbreak at 
the South which would justify them now in 
exercising these great powers, or justify Con- 
s iu granting them tothe President to save 
him from bis own maladministration, to save 
him from the results of these indiscretions 
which have shown him to be unfit to occupy 
the place which he hoids, which have lost him 
conutidence of the country. 


cau nu pris 


gre 


Mr. President, in South Carolina during the | 


last elecuion a similar condition of affairs ex- 
isied in respect to the attitude of parties as 

at which now exists in the country at large. 
lhe carpet bag State government of South 
Caroiina had committed such infamies that all 
men were aroused against them. No- 
body now undertakes to defend oruphold them. 
Lh y pla dered the State rigbt and left. <A 
people stricken as the people of South Caro- 
iua were, from whom everything that they 
had was swept by the war, bave been saddled 
with a debt of over twenty miliion dollars by 
the thieving carpet-bag government forced 
upon them by the bayonets of the Federal 
Government, So shocking and disgusting was 
the or of those who administered the 
affairs of the State that even decent carpet- 
baggers revolted and turned against them. | 


gecent 


huuct 





will read to the Senate from page 524 of the | 


report the esimate placed upon his colleagues 
by Mr. Chamberlain, who is the attorney 
general of South Carolina. Mr, Chamberlain 
appeared betore the committee. He is cer- 
tainly a very intelligent man, and his manners 
are those of a gentleman. His expressions of 
disgust at the corrupt practices of his col- 
leagues in ottice were sach as to give all who 
heard him a good opinion of bis integrity as a 
man. tle writes a letter to William L. lren- 
hoim, late secretary of the treasury of the 
confederacy, in which he says: 


T propose to lay aside all partisanship, and sim- 
ply to state lacts as I conceive them to exist. Let 
us iook at our State when the reconstruction acts 
first took effect in 1868. 

“A social revolution bad been accomplished; an 
entire reversal of the political relations of most of 
our people bad ensued, The class which formerly 
held all the political powers of our State were 
stripped of all. 

“Tbe class which had formerly been less than 
citizens, with no political power or social position, 
were made the sole depositaries of the political pow- 
ers of the State. I refer now to the practical re- 
sults, not to theories. The numerical relations of 
the two races here were such that one race, under 
the new laws, held absolute political control of the 
State. 

“The attitade and action of both raves, under 
these new conditions, while nut unoatural, was, I 
mustthink,unwiseand unfortunate One race stood 
aloft and haughtily refused to seek the confidence 
of the race which was just entering on its new pow- 
ers; while the other race quickly grasped ail the 
political power which the new order of things had 
placed within their reach. 

* From the nature of the case, the one race were 
devoid of political experience, of all or nearly all 
education, and depended mainly for all these quali- 
ties upon those who, for the most part, chanced to 





| have drifted here from other States, or who, in very 


rare instances, being former residents of the State, 
now allied themselves with theother race. Noman of 
common prudence, or who was even slightly familiar 
with the workings of social forces, could have then 
failed to see that the elements which went to com- 


| pose the now dominant party were not of the kind 


which produce publie virtue and honor, or which 
could long secure even public order and peace. 

‘IT make all just allowance for exceptional cases 
of individual character, but I say that the result to 
be expected, from the very nature of the situation 


| in 1868, was that a scramble for office would ensue 


among the members of the party in power, which, 


| again, from the nature of the case, must result in 


filling the offices of the State, local and general, with 
men of no capacity, and little honesty or desire to 
really serve the public. 

“The nation had approved the reconstruction 
measures, not because they seemed to be free of 


| danger, nor because they were blind to the very 
| grave possibilities of future evils, but in the hope 





| the Senator from Peunsylvania, is 





——— 


| what? 


that the one race, wearing its new laurels and using 
its new powers with modesty and forbearance, 
would gradually remove the prejudices and enlist 
the sympathies and codperation of the other race, 
until a fair degree of political homogeneity should 


| be reached, and race lines should cease to mark the 


limits of political parties. ; 
“Three years have passed, and the result is— 
Incompetency, dishonesty, corruption in 


all its forms, have ‘advanced their miscreated 


| fronts ;’ have put to flight the small remnant that 


opposed them, and now rule the party which rules 
the State. 

**You may imagine the chagrin with which I 
muke this statement. Truth alone compels it. My 
eyes see it; all my senses testify to the startling and 
sad fact. I can never be indifferent to anything 
which touches the fair fame of that great national 
party to which all my deepest convictions attach 
me, and I repel the libel which the party bearin 
that name in this State is daily pouring upon us. i 
am a Republican by habit, by conviction, by asso- 


| ciation; but my Republicanism is not, I trust, com- 


posed solely of equal parts of ignorance and rapa- 
city. Such is the plain statement of the present 
condition of the dominant party of our State.”’ 


That, to use the phraseology indulged in by 
not my 
language; that is not my description of the 
party in power in South Carolina. That is 
the language of perhaps the only honest man 
in South Carolina that belongs to that party. 
My eyes did not rest on the Senators from 
that State at the moment I made that expres- 
sion. I of course had no reference to either 
of the Senators who sit on this floor, and I 
used a more sweeping expression than I 
intended at the time. I certainly made no 
allusion to either of the Senators. 

Mr. SAWYER. The Senator will 
me a moment ? 

Mr. BLAIR. Certainly. 
- Mr. SAWYER. I did not for a moment 
suppose that the Senator did have allusion to 


allow 


|| the Senators on this floor from South Carolina, 


tor I trust that his intercourse with those Sen- 
iors has not been such as to induce him to 
make a remark of that kind, which could 
include either of them; but I think he is 
quite wide of the mark when he says that 
Mr. Chamberlain is the only honest man, 
perhaps, who belongs to the Republican party 
in South Carolina. On the other hand, if he 
will allow me to trespass on his patience for 
one moment, I will suggest that 1 believe the 
rank and file of the Republican party in South 
Carolina, as | believe the aie and file of 
every other political party in this country, is 
honest there as elsewhere; and that while 
vicious, wicked, corrupt men have come to be 
at the helm in certain State affairs there, the 
corruption bas not been any more marked in 
the present State government among the Re- 
pubjicans than among those Democrats who 
have affiliated themseives with them. 

Mr. BLAIR. I am very glad to be able to 
say that the expression which I used, which I 
took occasion to modify immediately and dis- 
claim, was not intended to apply to either of 
the Senators; indeed it was not intended to 
apply to any except those who bave been from 
time to time in the management of the affairs 
of South Carolina who have been utterly cor- 
rupt and dishonest, who are not only a dis- 
credjt to the Republican party, but a discredit 
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Y glad th 
what | ie 
that the grea: 


to the human race; and I am ver 
the Senator has reminded me of 
everybody else ought to know, 
body and mass of this country of al] parti 
are honest. They have no interest jn }.i, 
otherwise, and especially in reference to ia 
ters of Government. - 

I have to confess my obligations to the Sen. 
ator from South Carolina also for his char: 
terization of those who have controlled th 
affairs of that State, although they may hay 
to be of his own party. They are the viles 
perhaps of all the vile men who have obtained 
power in the South since our unfortunate “a 
deplorable war, and who have fastened y Or 
the States of the South an immense debt suas 
which future generations will groan. hey 
have been guilty of crimes, not only agains 
those who have offended by rebelling agiiyy 
this Government, they have been guiliy 9 
crimes against unborn generations ; they b. 
been guilty of crimes against both races, in coy, 
parison with which Kukluxism is a mere blot 
though a foul blot. They have perverted the 
public sentiment, and they have loaded with, 
burden which will perhaps last forever the 
unfortunate people of that portion of oy, 
country. 

Senators who defend the President's actioy 
admit the enormous corruption, the profi 
gacy, the vile and scandalous bribery which 
has characterized those governments. The 
excuse it by declaring that they were 4) 
ignorant people, and had to be called io the 
exercise of functions to which they wer 
totally unfitted and unfamiliar, but that it was 
necessary for the safety of those people. I do 
not see how any Senator can make such an 
assertion in the face of the country. It is noi 
for their safety that any people are put under 
the control of ignorant and vicious meu. |; 
is not for the good or for the safety of any 
people that the powers of a Siate should be 
placed in the hands of the most ignorant of its 
population. It had a different purpose, a pur. 
pose well known. The purpose was to get the 
electoral vote of those States, to keep the Kad: 
ical party in power. If they had no other 
purpose than the safety of the ignorant people, 
if they had been convinced that they wer 
unsafe in the hands of the white people of the 
South, they were equally unsafe in the hands 
of those who in their ignorance they would ele- 
vate, if allowed to vote, to public position. The 
only way to have acted, if that was the con 
viction that animated Senators and members 
of Congress, was tu govern those States by 
men appointed by the President of the Unived 
States, or under the authority of Congress. 
But that would not have given those Sitaits 
votes to be cast at the presidential election. 
That would not have sent a subservient Con 
gress here to vote in the interest, not of their 
own secti-n, but in a hostile interest. That 
was palpably the purpose of this reconstruc: 
tion, of giving the vote to the negroes and 
depriving the white men of the control o 
affuirs in the South. It was not the apprelien- 
sion that the white men of the South would 
inflict injury upon them, because if that had 
been the conviction the only safe mode, the 
only way of safety to the negro himseli (ual 
Congress could have acted upon would uave 
been to reserve the power in the General 
Government to govern them as conqueré 
provinees. 

Mr. President, I find it impossible, in 40) 
reasonable length of time, to quote even’ 
tithe of the evidence to show the deplorable 
condition of affairs in Soath Carolina which 
led to these disturbances. The most conde! 
statement of them which | find is that of Juog? 
Carpenter, the Reform candidate for Govern! 
in 1870, found on page 387. He says: 


‘Question. State now what isthegeneral condition 
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tate of South Carolina, as faras regards the 
retion of life, liberty, and property therein; if 
ee jiseontents or outbreaks among the peo- 
re ive the causes of them as well as you can, with- 
ye being specifically questioned. Give the present 
ut tition or tue State and the causes that have led 
ns + condition. i " 
oon I think there is a great deal of discon- 
vont in the State. ‘here has been more perhaps 
ee at the present time. There have unquestion- 
Hi peen any eases of violence. I have no doubt 
ably e existence, in eight or ten counties, of some 
—_ organization, whose name even I do not 
reo; of course I never belonged to it and know 
seeing of its workings, except what every one 
be ws who lives in the country. y 
a Question. I would suggest to you just here that 
our rule has been for a witness to speak of what he 
knows from such information as he relied upon, 
though he may not have personal knowledge him- 
self of the facts. | 
siege of 80 speaking. | J ’ 
* Answer. _ information as morally convinces 
»of the truth 
At en. Yes, sir; we have been taking testi- 
mony to that extent, - ‘ 
“Answer. Well, I believe such an organization 
has existed in several — of the State, perhaps 
eight or ten; Ldo not think it has been more widely 
jisseminated than that, though I am not certain of 
i. 1 think the causes of the existence of that or- 
sapization in South Carolina are purely local ; they 
grew out of the condition of things that has existed 
there since the reorganization of the State—the 
jocal government of the State in all its departments 
and ramifications. At the commencement, when 
the State was reorganized, in 1868, the people of the 
State took very little part in the elections. The 


fibes 


elections wete carried by the colored people, and | 


the persons who had emigrated from the North and 


gove there managed it exclusively. The first Logis- | 


jature that met in South Carolina began its career 
by largely increasing the State debt, without there 
being anything in the State to show for that in- 
crease. I can only give in round numbers what was 
the State debt of South Carolina at the time of the 
iwauguration of Governor Scott in July, 1868; it 
was about six million dollars. The Legislature 
increased it in the first place by an act authorizing 
the issue of $500,000 in bonds to take up certain 
bills receivable, as they were called. ‘They then 
assed an act authorizing the Governor to borrow 
$1,000,000 to issue the bonds of the State to pay 
the back interest upon the public debt. They 
then passed an act to fund the bills of the Bank of 
the State of South Carolina, and bills were funded 
to the amount, I think, of $1,246,000. They then 
passed an act authorizing the Governor to borrow 
31,00:,000 for the reliefof the State treasury. They 
passed two acts, by the two acts authorizing the issue 
of bonds for $700,000 for the land commission, for the 
purpose of buying lands and selling them to the 
colored people. 

“With these additional expenditures of money, all 
these bonds having been issued, as I believe, not a 
mile of railroad has been built in the State, not a 
wile of canal, and up tolast November not a school- 


house had been erected in South Carolina from our | 
The Freedmen’s Bureau had built | 


Stale resources. 
a large number of school-houses there that had been 
occupied, but none have been huilt by the State, 
though large appropriations have been made for 


school purposes, and the per capitatax has also been | 


fevoted for that purpose. Besides this increase of 


the indebtedness of the State, the general conduct 
of the Legislature was very unsatisfactory to the peo- 


ple. It was very well understood at Columbia and 
throughout South Carolina that no bill, having any 
other purpose than a mere public law, could be 
passed in that Legislature without bribery. The 
Governor, in his testimony before the joint commit- 
tee on the Blue Ridge railroad, has expressed it 
very strongly. His statement was that if the Saviour 
came down to that Legislature and wanted to pass 
4 bill for reform, uniess he bribed the Legislature 
to do it, they would crucify him; they would not 
only reject his bill, but they would crucify the Sa- 
viour. I do not pretend to indorse that statement 
precisely, but my beliefis that of every other man 
inSouth Carolina, of any intelligence, that no act 


Was passed there, other than of a purely legal char- | 


acter, that the Legislature was not bribed to pass. 

wake that statement not only from general inform- 
ation, but from the confessions of a large number 
of parties interested, the lobby members and the 
members of the Legislature tuemselves; I do not 
think they ever made any secret of it. 

Another cause of discontent was the lavish par- 
dons that were issued by the Governor. Men of the 
Worst character, men Who had committed the werst 
possible crimes, wire pardoned and turned loose 
Without uny application from anybody, as far as Was 

own; from no responsible parties, certainly; no 
application from either the judge or solicitor. They 
ane pardoned and turned loose to prey again upon 
the community. Another cause 0 discontent was 
i ¢ character of persons appvinted to fil! offices un- 
fin, the Executive. The constitution of South Caro- 
ina gives the Execative vast patronage, or at least 
tei egislature have assumed it whether the consti- 
cone, Sives it or not. Atl the county auditors. 
epunty treasurers, trial justices, as they are called 
Te—justices of the peace—and most of the local 
ers are appointed by the Governor. As arule 





Therefore you will have the priv- | 
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they are utterly incompetent, and as a rule they are | 


utterly corrupt. Another cause of discontent was 


the organization and arming of the militia of the | 


State and the furvishing them with ammunition. 
The militia were confined to colored people. Nu- 


| merous applications were made by white companies 


to be received into the State militia, but they were 
all rejected. Some twenty thousand colored people 
in different parts of the State were armed with Win- 
chester and Springfield and other rifles, and near the 
time of election ammunition was distributed to them 
as if upon the eve of battle. They were sometimes 
very offensive and did a great deal of mischief. It 
was very offensive to the white people that these 
colored people should be armed ; and sometimes 
depredations were committed by them; that was a 
serious cause of discontent. Another cause was the 
election law itself and the manner in which it was 
executed. I do not remember the number of sec- 
tions in the statute. It is along act, and from the 
beginning to the end no penalty is provided for any 
violation of its provisions. That act places the whole 


power of conducting the elections in the hands of the | 
three commissioners for each county to beappointed | 


by the Governor, without confirmation by the senate. 
These commissioners thus appointed were required 
in the first place to designate and fix the places 
of voting. they appointed the managers to receive 
the votes, to have the ballot-boxes at the polls and 
receive the votes. The law then required the man- 


agers, within three days after the election, to return | 


these ballot-boxes sealed up to the commissioners. 
‘The commissioners were allowed by law ten days to 
count these ballots and to make their returns of the 
persons elected. They began their career as com- 
missioners by being very generally themselves can- 
didates for office; and they had to decide whether 
they were elected or their competitors. Before the 
appointment of the commissioners, however, the 
executive committee of the reform party requested 
Governor Scott to appoint one reform commissioner 
for each county. That he declined to do, and, so far 
as I am apprised, he appointed commissioners only 
from his own party and his own friends. These 


commissioners commenced operations by fixing the | 


voting places upon the banks of rivers and upon 
the sea-coast, where the colored population is very 
dense; while further back from the rivers, and 
along the upper part of the State, the white popula- 
tion predominates, but is very scattered. Asa rule, 
the commissioners fixed the voting places to accom- 
modate the colored people, and to be as far off and 
inconvenient forthe white people as they could. In 
certain counties the white people would have to 
travel forty miles to the nearest precinct to vote. 
Then it was proposed to the executive committee 
ot the Republican party to have a committee of each 
party remain with the bailot-boxes and see that 
they were not tampered with. This they declined 
to do, and, except for the city of Charleston, they 
kept these ballot-boxes in their private houses 
irom the time of the election until the time they 
made their returns. 


“Phat the ballot-boxes were stuffed after the elec- | 


tion is ne longer a watter of opinion. In some of 


the counties it has been a matter of judicial in- | 


vestigation. For instance, in the county of Beau- 


fort there was atrial of the commissioners tor that 


county, charged with stufling the ballot-boxes after 
the election. The trial was before his honor Judge 
Bond, of the circuit court of the United States. The 
jury was composed of an equal number of black men 
wnd white men. ‘hey found the defendants guilty, 
and Judge Bond sentenced them to the penitentiary 
for two years each. In counties where it was utterly 
impossible there should have been a majority for 
Governor Scott, in my opinion the ballot-boxes were 
stuffed, the record falsified, and the will of the peo- 
pie entjrely thwarted. I cannot suppose that a law 
of that sort was made for any other purpose than to 
keep the party in power, to prolong their power, 
whether the people voted for them or not. For 


instance, in the fourth congressional district, repre- | 


sented in your House by Mr. WAaLLACg, the commis- 
sioners’ returns make him elected by sume three 
or four thousand majority, I think. Now, judging 
from a very active and thorough canvass of the 
whole country, and from information of men of all 
parties generaliy, I do not think he could have been 
beaten there by less than six or seven thousand 
votes. In the county of Chesterfield, where the 
whate population largely predowinates, where the 
Reform senator was elected by au handsome majority, 
the commissioners returned to the lower house two 
members as elected who were friends of Governor 
Scott, and the house seated them. 
universal with the Republican papers in the State 
that they denounced it as an outrage; these mer 
never could have anil never did have a majority. 
The Caarieston Republican 
paper of Columbia both very severely denounced the 


action of the house, particularly the Charleston | 


Republican. aa 

‘I do not pretend to state what the opinion of the 
people was as to the real result of the canvass; but 
it was thegeneral opinion throughout the State, after 
theelection, that the ball :t-boxes bad been tampered 
with throughout the State, and the wili of the peo- 
ple entirely disregarded. The Legislature elected 
in that Canvass then took their seats, and they pro- 
ceeded at.once to follow out the line of their prede- 
cessors. Bribery was the general order of the day 
to secure the passage of anything. They bad some 
very large jobs in relation to railroads that were 
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carried out very much to the disgust of the people 
who have to pay the taxes, and who have any regard 
for public morality. The first Legislature passed an 
act guarantying $4,000,000 of bonds for the Biue 
Ridge railroad, and reserving a statutory lien upon 
the road and its franchises, and its running stock 
and everything of the sort, for the payment of the 
$4,000,000. Thesame Legislature passed an act guar- 
antying about two million dollars of bonds for the 
Greenville and Columbia railroad, a road already 
running. Last winter the Legislature passed an act 
relieving both of these roads from their liability, so 
far asa mortgage was concerned, canceling the mort- 
gage in favor of the State, and authorizing them to 
put a first mortgage bond upon their road. 

**Question. Thus releasing the lien of the State? 

** Answer. Thus releasing the lien of the State 
entirely upon the two roads. Those two liens amount 
to about six million dollars. The Blue Ridge rail- 
road had only about twenty-nine or thirty miles of 
road constructed. The estimates of the engineers 
are that it will require, in addition to the $4,000,000 
guarantied by the State, some four or five millions 
nore to complete it. It runs through a mountain- 
ous country from Anderson, South Carolina, to 
Knoxville, Tennessee. That of course is assuming 
the debt by the State, for it is impossible that the 
road can pay it and finish the road. The State for 
two years has been paying the interest on the bonds 
of the road guarantied by her, is doing so now, and 
has been doing so since the war, and I think she did 
so before. That has been the general character of 
the legislation of South Carolina. In addition to 
that there have been a great many outrages perpe- 
trated in South Carolina other than by Ku Kiux, as 
they are called. Last summer the Loyal League, 
headed by those persons who controlled the State 
government, were very efficient in mischief. During 
my canvass I suppose that half a dozen meetings 
were broken up by hostilities commenced in every 
instance by colored persons, and, as I believe, being 
on the ground at the instigation of certain white 
people, 

** Question. Do you mean meetings of your polit- 
ical triends ? 

‘** Answer. Yes, sir; I mean meetings where I was 
advertised to speak, and some meetings where both 
parties were advertised to speak and had agreed 
upon a joint debate. We agreed upon a joint de- 
bate at Chester Court-House. Mr. Attorney General 
Chamberlain made aspeech and I was to follow: 
other speakers had preceded; I was to conclude the 
debate. ‘There was known to be a great deal of 
feeling and excitement there, and it was agreed 
between the different committees there that there 
should be no disturbance; that no speaker should 
be interrupted; for there wassome fear of bad blood, 
I had not been speaking five minutes, and certainly 
Was saying nothing offensive to anybody, when 
was interrupted by the chairman of the Scott com- 
mittee with a question that [ answered. Imwme- 
diately he and two or three others began to throw 
rocks. One of them came up on the stand and 
knocked down a man who was standing by my side; 
I was nothurt. ‘There was a general scrimmage, the 
people trying to getout of the way, I saw no white 
man strike back, nor throw anything back. There 
was a man shot the same day by a colored man. 
Substantially the same thing occurred in three or 
four other places. Lneversaw a white man arrested ; 
they did notarrest at all. I think that the cause of 
the operations of these secret organizations is simply 
and purely the bad local government, where lite and 
property areinsecure. As I have stated, [traveled 
last summer over the entire State of South Caro- 
lina, with the exception of a single county. I was 
entertained by prominent gentlemen in different 
parts of the State. I was iu full and confidential 
intercourse with them; social intercourse some- 
times; sometimes convivial intercourse. Fromthe 
commeucement of my campaign until the end I 
never heard any gentiemen unywhere express apy 
hostility to the Government of the United States. 
The trouble of which everybody complained was 
the incapacity and venality of the administration 
of South Carolina in all its departments and 
branches; that was the cause of all the complaints. 
During the cawpaign several men were killed in 
different parts ot the State; two colored men were 
killed in Barnwell county. I never beard that 


| charged to the Ku Kiux organization; nobody ever 


supposed it was dove by them. In more than one 
place during the canvass it was proclaimed publicly 
thatif any colored man dared to vote the Retorm 


, j || ticket the order had gone forth from the League 
I think it was | 


that he was to beshot. I donot pretend to say there 
were any such orders, but 1 certainly heard tho 
threat made by several prominent colored men, and 
the colored men, undoubtedly, were very much 
atraid. And on the day of election, in my immedi- 
ate neighborhood, upon the islands below Charles- 
ton and around Charleston, the military companies 
were out armed, with their rifles loaded, and when 
a colored man came up who was suspected to bea 
Reformer the companies were ordered to fall into 
line. Ludeed, they bad no chance to vote our ticket, 
because the moment that the challengers came upon 
the ground with our tickets for distribution they 


| were seized and the tickets taken away from them, 
| and some of them were very roughiy used. Ona 


| 


| John’s Island, Wardmalaw, and Edisto, that took 


place. The same thing occurred in Christ Church 
sarish, in the county of Charleston, and in St. John 
erkley, and in other places. 
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Question. You stated a moment ago that the col- 
ored peopie were evidently much afraid; be kind 
enough to explain whether you meant the colored 
men who thought of voting the Reform ticket? 

“Answer. Yes, sir; that is what I meant. Large 
numbers of them in every county of the State 
where I was, at different times came to me and told 
me that they thought I was right; that in our plat- 
form we had provisions protecting their rights, and 
they believed, from their acquaintance with me and 
my conduct in the State, that I would carry out the 
pledges made; that they believed we were right, but 
they feared to vote our ticket. 

** Question. They so told you? 

““Anewer, Yes, sir; as respectable colored people 
as there are in South Carolina told methat in every 
county of the State—that they dared not vote for 
our ticket. The killing of two men who were very 
well known in Barnwell county especially, and the 
violence that occurred during the meetings in other 
posers. struck perfect terror among the black popu- 

ation. These men who were talking to me said, 
‘We can and we will stay away from the polls, for 
if we are not there we will not be hurt; but we dare 
not go there and vote the Reform ticket.’ I may as 
well say that the Reform movement had no naticnal 
significance. 

* Question. I was about to ask that question: 
whether or not the opposition to Governor Scott 
and the then existing administration in South Car- 
olina, was not your movement principally based 
upon reforms proposed in the administration of the 
affairs of the State 

‘‘Anewer. Entirely so; it had no national signifi- 
cance whatever. It was not intended or in any way 
constituted a party with any idea of national pol- 
itice. It was very well known to the convention 
that nominated me that I had voted for General 
Grant, and IT had voted for Lincoln for his second 
term. It was equally well known that I had been 
appointed by Chief Justice Chase register of bank- 
ruptcy, and equally well known that I had been 
elected by the first Legislature of South Carolina as 
judge; that they nominated me as a Republican, 
and knew I was one. 


Gucstion. That Legislature itself being very 
largely Republican ? 

**Anewer. Overwhelmingly so. National politics 
had nothing todo with the Reform movement in our 
State last year. It was simply to remedy the cry- 
ing evils of the local administration, if that were 
possible.’”’ 


Mr. President, this witness is corroborated 
by every witness called to testify in regard to 
South Carolina; he is corroborated by Mr. 
Chamberlain ; be is corroborated by the report 
of the tax-payers’ convention; he is corrobo- 
rated in every statement that he makes by the 
committee composed of Republicans to investi- 
gate the financial condition of South Carolina; 
every witness called who had sufficient intellect 
to know what was transpiring corroborated 
the statements made by this witness, and all 
his statements are corroborated and admitted 
by the report of the majority, who denounce 
the scandalous and vile frauds of the govern- 
ing party in the State of South Carolina. 
Their Senators upon this floor, belonging to 
the same party organization, do not hesitate 
to denounce them. Now, 1 desire to ask a 
question. Suppose such things had been done 
in staid old Connecticut or Massachusetts, and 
suppose that in those States they had passed 
ar election law to retain themselves in power 
which gave complete authority to the execu- 
tive officer of the State to appoint his own 
creatures to register, to appoint his own creat- 
ures to receive the ballots, to retain in their 
hands the ballots for three days, to tarn them 
ove: to the commissioners of election of each 
county to be retained by them in their private 
custody for ten days, and then to make such 
return as they pleased of the votes of the peo- 
ple of that State, what would the people of 
either of those States have done? Would they 
have submitted quietly and patiently to be 
eee without a ray of hope of release 
rom the unscrupulous and rapacious officers 
who plundered them by an election when they 
saw that no matter how the people of the State 
might vote it was completely within the power 
of the chief Executive of the State to control 
their votes and change their votes and elect 
whom they had rejected and to reject whom 
they had elected? That was the condition of 
affairs in South Carolina. Nobody doubts it; 
nobody denies it, 

Well, Mr. President, as I remarked before, 
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in that condition, hopeless as it was, the 
people of South Carolina sought to nominate 
a Reform candidate, a man who had been a 
Republican and had voted for Grant and for 
Lincoln, but who was disgusted with the 
wholesale robbery practiced by these officials, 
and by nominating bim for Governor upon & 
Reform ticket they hoped to get some of the 
negroes, and others who were equally dis- 
gusted with this dishonesty, to vote with them, 
aud thus take from the hands of these plun- 
derers the power which they bad abused. How 
was this met? Under an authority which had 
been passed by the Legislature at one of the 
previous sessions, the Governor of the State 
instantly resorted to martial law. This man, 
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who stands convicted before the country of 
the vilest crimes, as soon as he perceives that | 


an attempt is made to appeal to the people 
without distinction of party to take away from 
him the ery of loyalty and disloyalty with 
which he had covered his criminal head and 
went on plundering these people; as soon as 
he perceived that an attempt of this kind 
was being made, he resorted to that which, 
under circumstances almost similar, is also the 
resort of this Administration, martial law. He 
armed twenty thousand men in the State of 
South Carolina. Without authority of law, 
and in direct violation of law, he went into the 
market and bought arms of the most approved 
patterns, and ammunition. He refused to 
accept the services of any company of militia 
except the negroes. He oflicered them by the 
greatest malefactors in the State. One of the 
parties, a man by the name of Joe Crews, a 
convicted perjurer and thief, was made the 
colonel of a regiment; he was made super- 
intendent of the election; he was made a trial 
justice. He had in his hand all the issues of 
life and death in the county of Newberry, I 
think it was, in which he was stationed. I have 
not time to refer to the papers, and I may be 
mistaken about the county. 

‘The negroes were armed; and when this 
was found out by the white people of the State, 
the greatest alarm spread throughout the State. 
The whites raised companies and presented 
themselves to the Governor and asked to 
be accepted as part of the militia of the State, 
but were invariably refused. A single com- 
pany of white men in the city of Columbia 
which had been previously armed and was a 
uniformed company, was disbanded and dis- 
armed. A panic spread throughout the State 
of South Carolina that the design was to arm 
the negroes and massacre the white people of 
the State. 

Ther: was and is to this hour a statute in 
South Carolina which makes it a penitentiary 
offense for any persons to arm, organize, or 
drill without the permission of the Governor 
of the State. Hence it was illegal for the 
white people to make any organization for 
their defense in case anything should occur, 
as they apprehended would occur, that would 
put their safety and the eafety of their wives 
and children in peril; but there is a law of 
human nature which gives the right. of self. 
defense ; people will defend themselves and 
will defend their women and children. If 
they are not allowed to do it in accordance 
with law, they will not submit quietly to have 
themselves put to death and put in danger, 
and when they saw this elaborate preparation 
made by the officials of South Carolina, and 
when these negroes paraded in their streets 
and committed acts of violence, it was human 
nature to retaliate, and they did retaliate. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania has given 
us an account of what he calls the riot at 
Union Court House. He has stated that cir- 
cumstance fairly. One of these aegro com- 

nies went out of town, and meeting a one- 
fogged man who had been a confederate 
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soldier, they, without any provocat; . 

out any offense given by bx pat tee 1 a 
and in return for it the eople of that seat, 
took these negroes oy hanged them 7 
Senator says that they hung them whe he 
judge had sued out a writ of habeas co bu 
take them to Columbia. That is true ae 
they had been taken to Columbia what ~ : 
have been their fate? Why, Mr. President 
have a table here of the pardons sooniea t 
Governor Scott to criminals in South ¢ 

lina, It is a most instructive one, |t er 
that out of about three hundred and a 
persons convicted to the penitentiary, ty 
hundred and eighty-odd had been pardoned: 
more than two thirds of the whole number of 
persons incarcerated in the penitentiary j 
one year had been pardoned by the Governor. 
Doubtless it was the apprehension of these 
people that these criminals guilty of murder 
in open day would be released. 

Mr. President, it will be found that almost 
all the disturbances which have taken place in 
South Carolina have been the natural and in- 
evitable outgrowth of the exasperation which 
grew out of the arming of these negroes, and 
their insolence and their outrages upon the 
white people ofSouth Carolina. The minorit 
of the committee have carefully analyzed what 
are called the riots at Union Court-House 
and at Chester, at Laurens Court-House, and 
one or two others that have become notori. 
ous inthe newspapers. Each and every oue of 
them ‘grew out of the insolence and the out: 
rages of this armed negro militia upon the in- 
offensive and unoffending people of South 
Carolina. That istrue. The testimony shows 
it incontrovertibly. Doubtless the people of 
the State went further than they should have 
done. Inhibited from organizing in public to 
defend themselves against these wilitary organ- 
izations of the negroes that were inflicting 
outrages openly in day-iight upon them, they 
sought the shelter of secret organizations, 
They did what General Gordon, of Georgia, 
declared was the object in the beginuing of 
this organization, self-defense; what Forrest 
declared was its original object, self-defense. 
But, as in every such affair as this, we know 
two well the frailty of human nature; we know 
that such organizations will result in evil, and 
these organizations have resulted in evil. 

Bad men who were enrolled among these 
people, taking advantage of the secrecy of 
their organization, did commit outrages, and 
the committee have not hesitated to denounce 
them in the report which we have made, and 
I denounce them not only as outrages upon 
humana nature that ought to be punished, but 
which invite upon the vanquished people of 
the South the continuance of this vindictive 
vengeance of an insatiate majority in the North 
that wish to avail themselves of these things 
to pass this act to enable them to elect their 
President by force of arms. ‘That is one of 
the greatest evils which grew out of these dis- 
orders of which this political party is prompt 
to avail itself, while they protect the inferual 
villains at the South who provoke these dis- 
orders. They defend and protect them and 
shelter them. 

Kirk, the cut-throat, as he was well called, 
the tool and instrument of Governor Holden, 
was gratified by the President with the mis: 
sion to Pernambuco. Holden himself dis- 
graced, turned out of office by an indignant 
people, becomes the leading editor of one of 
the newspapers in this city advocating this 
Administration; and so I might go ou a0 
show that wherever these men have outrage 
human nature by plundering the people, whom 
they were bound to protect, with heartless an 
unnatural cruelty, they have been at once re 
ceived into the favor of the Administration 
here at Washington, and now the Administra 
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tion pays them the great compliment of follow- Mr. BLAIR. Their testimony was sworn to, 


‘ng their example and copying their laws, 
veh which they reélected themselves in order 
a reélect their chief. 
“Mr. President, I cannot conclude what I | 
have to say without incorporating in my 

arks a recapitulation of the debts and 
we ilities of the southern States which have | 
beet incurred by these unauthorized carpet- 
7 ov ments. 
bag Bovma, July 1, 1861, owed a debt of | 
$5,939,604 87. Her debts and liabilities July, 
1888, were $7,904,396 92. That was when 
tbe carpet-bag government assumed power and 
authority in the State. The present indebted- 
State of Alabama, actual and | 
contingent, including aid railroad bonds, is | 
23.381,967 37. Thus the carpet-bag govern- | 
ment in @ reign of two years swindled the | 
people of that State out of more than thirty 
million dollars, for which they have not 
now the value of five cents to show. I come | 
next to Arkansas. Her liabilities in 1861 were | 
not exceeding $4,036,952 87. Her debts and | 
liqhilities, actual and contingent, including rail- | 
road aud levee bonds, now are $19,761,265 62. | 
The esipet bag government of Arkansas has 
caddied that State with more than fifteen mil- 
lions of debt. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. President—— 


ness of the 





|| mony. 





The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Ferry, 
of Michigan.) Does the Senator from Mis- | 
souri yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. BLAIR. Yes. 

Mr. CLAYTON. DolI understand the Sen- 
ator to say that the increased debt since recon- 
struction is over fifteen million dollars in the 
State of Arkansas? 

Mr. BLAIR. Yes, sir, that is what I mean 


to say. ‘ 

Me CLAYTON. The Senator is mistaken. 
Atthe close of the war, or at least when the 
present State constitution went into effect, the 
debt of the State of Arkansas was between 
four and five million dollars. Since that time 
there have been loaned to railroad companies 
about four million dollars. In addition to 


that there have been about three millions of | 


bonds issued for levee purposes, and that is 
the only increase which has taken place, 
making a total debt of about twelve millions. 

Mr. BLAIR. I beg to differ with the Sen- 
ator. 1am perfectly well aware that none of 
these officials in the southern States know 
how much theyowe. It was utterly impossible 
to extract from the officials in South Carolina 
or Georgia the amount of their debt, and it is 
so with the others. This is what we have dis- 
covered by other means, and [ consider it to 
bea true statement of the debt of Arkansas, 
and | am only sorry that I have not time to 
go on and show the way in which it was 
imposed upon that people. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I want to ask the Sen- 
ator where he gets the information from, and 
how it was obtained ? 

Mr. BLAIR. I am reading from a book 
which is accessible to the Senator from Arkan- 
sas, and if he will send down to the document- 
room, and ask for the Views of the Minority 
of the Committee on the Subject of the Con- 
‘ition of Affairs in the Southern States, he will 
have not only the statement I make here, but 
the authority for it in a mach more ample 
form than I can afford to give it to him now. 

Mr. CLAYTON. As the honorable Sen- 
ator was a member of the minority of the 
committee, I thought perhaps he could state 
where the information came from, whether it 
came from witnesses summoned before the 
Or papers sent for under their. 


committee, 
authority, 


Mr. BLAIR. It is sworn tesi’mony from 

¢ best men in,the State of Arkansas, 

Mr. CLAYTON. 
committee ? 


Summoned before your 








| will observe that the State of Florida has been | 


: debt and liabilities in 1860 were about three 
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Mr. CLAYTON. How sworn to? 
Mr. BLAIR. The Senator will observe. I | 
will read to him how it wa8 sworn to. I have | 
a great mind to read him some of the testi- | 
Here is the testimony of Thomas C, | 
Peak and John Kirkwood, sworn to before | 
Frank E. Wright, clerk of the United States | 
circuit court. I know something about these | 
gentlemen. 
Mr. CLAYTON. I understand, then, that 
those gentlemen were not before the commit- 
tee; were not subjected to cross-examination, 
but simply made a sworn statement. Is that 
correct? 
Mr. BLAIR. They make a sworn state- 
ment of facts that they know. 
Mr. CLAYTON. That they profess to know. | 
Mr. BLAIR. Well, profess to know; and I | 
think any one who knows them will understand | 
that they do not profess to know anything that | 
they are not acquainted with. The statement | 
made by these gentlemen is a very long one. | 
I regret very much that I have not time to read | 
it tothe Senate. I would like very much if | 
the Senate would read every word of it. It | 
would be very healthy ; it would do good. If | 
the country would read it, they would have 
occasion to regret a good many things which | 
have occurred under these reconstruction acts. | 
I cannot now, as I have occupied so much | 
time, do more than read the amounts which [ | 
give, and which are collated from the best | 
authority, and which, in my belief, represent | 
the truth as far as it could be got at. I think 
the whole truth would make it a great deal | 
worse forthe carpet- bag officials than this state- | 
ment makes it. 
In the State of Florida, the debt in 1860 was | 
$221,000. In 1868, June 8, it was $528,856 95. | 
The debt now, including railroad bonds issued | 
and authorized, is $15,763,447 54. Thus you | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





robbed to the tune of $15,000,000 by its car- 
pet-bag government since 1868. Georgia’s | 


million dollars. Her debt and _ liabilities 
June, 1871, including railroad bonds issued 
and authorized, is $50,137,500; deducting rail- | 
road bonds of which six millions are deemed | 
fraudulent, $43,137,520. ‘Thus it will be seen | 
that the State of Georgia has been plundered | 
of $40,000,000; and to add to this infamy it 
was done by the military authority of the Uni 
ted States under orders from General Grant | 
taking out of the Legislature men who had | 
been elected, and substituting in their place | 





men who had not been elected, in defiance of || 


an act of Congress, as was stated by the vener- 
able Senator from Vermont in a report made 
to this body. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Do you say that I stated 
that General Grant ordered that to be done? 

Mr. BLAIR. No, sir; I stated that you 
said it was in violation of law. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I understood you said | 
that the President of the United States had 
that done. 

Mr. BLAIR. I say he did have it done. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I say he did not. 

Mr. BLAIR. I say he did, and my say is 
just as good authority as yours. I say the 
order was transmitted from him through the 
War Department, signed by the general com- 
manding, that he should do whatever he deemed 
best, and the matter was turned over to him, 
and to his discretion entirely, he stating be- 
forehand what it was necessary to do; and I 
say that the Senator made areport in this body 
denouncing his action as illegal, as in viola- 
tion of the law. The act of Congress pro- 
hibited anybody from interfering with the 
members elected to the Legislature of the State 
of Georgia. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Denouncing whose action, 
let me ask the Senator? 












Mr. BLAIR. I say that the report of the 
Committee on the Judiciary made by the Sen- 
ator from Vermont denounced this act as 


illegal. 
Mr. EDMUNDS. Yes. 


Mr. BLAIR. The act of interfering by the 
military authority with the members elected 


|| to the Georgia Legislature. 


Mr.EDMUNDs. Yes. 
Mr. BLAIR. Ousting certain men who had 


'| been elected and putting others in office who 


had never been elected by General Terry, in 
command of the department. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Yes, sir; but there was 
no evidence whatever betore the committee 


|| showing thatthe President of the United States 


had any more to do with it than he has with 
an attack on the Indians to-day in Arizona 
Territory. 

Mr. BLAIR. That is a matter of opinion. 
Probably the evidence was not before the com- 
mittee, but it was well known to the whole 
country that such was the fact. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The country has not 
known it yet. 

Mr. BLAIR. It was his act; he was re- 
sponsible for it. He did not rebuke the officer 
who violated the act of Congress; he made it 
his own. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Missouri will 
allow me a word there? 

Mr. BLAIR. Certainly. 

Mr. HILL. Iam familiar with a good deal 
of this action in Georgia, so much s0 that on 
one occasion I telegraphed to General Sher- 
man in the midst of what the Senator is now 
complaining of, and asked him distinetly 
whether General Terry had the power to make 
these removals orto authorize them. I forget 
exactly the shape of thetelegram. I received 
for answer that the discretion bad been con- 
fided to General Terry, and that amen apply 
to him; that the head of the War Department 
and the commanding General of the Army 
could not undertake to answer my question. 
I did not understand at the time that he con- 
sulted the President of the United States. 
There was no evidence before me that he did, 
but I was referred for my remonstrance to 
the action of General Terry—to General Terry 
himself, to make the appeal there. 

Mr. BLAIR. What makes the President 
of the United States responsible, what makes 
this act of Terry bis act, was that it was a 
manifest violation of law, so denounced by the 
Senator from Vermont himself; and yet the 
President never rebuked this violator of law, 
but allowed bis action to remain, thus affirm- 
ing his illegal act. He allowed the negroes 
who were thrust into that Legislature by ‘lerry 


| to remain in the Legislature. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. I am sure the Senator 
does not mean to do injustice to anybody. I 
hope he does not. He is mistaken in respect 
to the fact. It was the Congress of the United 
States that allowed those people to remain, 
and upon this ground, as the report of the 
committee shows, if the Senator will take the 
trouble to read it: that the parties on his side 
down there who had complained of this action, 
together with the others, came before us and 
said that the thing was so near at an end by 
its natural expiration that they preferred on 
all hands to leave the matter as it stood, and 
did not ask us or anybody else to interfere to 
correct it. That was how it happened to be 
left remain. 

Mr. BLAIR. 
explanation. 

r. EDMUNDS. I do not ask you to. 

Mr. BLAIR. No, sir, it was not the act of 
Congress. It is the President’s duty to see 
the laws enforced; it is the President’s duty 
not to allow a@ military officer to violate the 
law without rebuke. Congress cannot screen 
the President if he permits his military officers 


I do not accept the Senator’s 
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to trample on the rights of a State, of a Legis- 
lature: to thrust out the elected members and 
thrust in men who were not elected. The 
Senator will have to go far and make a great 
many plausible excuses before he can bring 
the people of this country to the conviction 


| 


| 


so anxious to hear it now as he was a little 
while ago. 
Mr. President, thus the State of Georgia was 


|| saddled with a Legislature which she did not 


‘hat the President is not responsible for the | 


act of hissubordinate officers when he approves 
their action by allowing them to remain unre- 
buked, permitting the act to stand as performed 
by his officer. He was responsible for the 
violation of law; he is responsible for his 
major general, and he will always stand 


before this country responsible for that viola- || 
tion of Jaw and responsible for the robbery | 


of the people of Georgia of $40,000,000 by 
that thief Bullock. 

Mr. HILL. | I wish to remind my friend of 
one fact that is involved in the declaration he 
has made. I believe it was pretty well under- 
stood in this country during the administration 
of Andrew Johnson that he was opposed to 


the reconstruction acts of Congress, and those | 
acts were carried out, as [ understood, during | 


the Presidency of Mr. Johnson, in the year 
1868, and up to his retirement from office, by 
the General of the Army, who was then Gen- 
eral Grant. 


the Army in the administration of those laws. 
Mr. BLAIR. The defense which the Sen- 


ator from Georgia desires to make for the | 


President will not tempt me to debate the 
question. If I recollect aright the telegram 
sent by General Sherman, it was a direct 
authority to General Terry to do thig act, 
and declared that it had the sanction of the 
President 

Mr. HILL. In the telegram, if the Sena- 
tor will pardon me, that I alluded to, I now 
remember [I asked General Sherman this 
question ; wrote it myself—— 

Mr. BLAIR. I am not alluding to that 
telegram. 


Mr. HILL. Well, let me make the correc- 


tion, and then I will not interruptthe Senator | 
[ telegraphed to know whether any | 


further. 
one claiming to be a member of the Legisla- 
ture of Georgia, whose name did not appear 
on the list of members contained in the proc- 
lamation of General Meade, made in 1868, 
could take a seat in that Legislatare under the 
act of Congress, and it was in response to 


It does not occur to me that the | 
President had any power over the General of | 








| lars. 
} . 99 
quential damages. 





that that the General of the Army answered | 


me that | must go to General Terry for inform- || 


ation; that he could not undertake to answer 

the question. 
Mr. BLAIR. 

ator sent a great many telegrams, and that 


other people sent a great many telegrams. [ | 


am talking about a particular telegram, not 
sent by him, but sent by General Sherman to 
General Terry. That is what I am talking 


about, and that telegram authorized General | 


Terry to do this thing. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Has the Senator that 
telegram in his possession ? 

Mr. BLAIR. 


a distinct recollection of it. 


The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Epmunps] | 


asked me for the telegram sent by General 
Sherman to General Terry. I was not at the 
moment able to produce it, but a friend has 
handed it to me, and as the Senator was very 
anxious about it I will now read it to him: 
HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
WASHINGTON, January 12, 1870. 
Breret Major General A. H. Trary. ; 
Atlanta, Georgia : 
Y our dispatch of this morning shown the President 
and Secretary of War, and the result isin these words: 
exercise your own discretion. If a flagrant case 


arises, where a disqualified person proposes to take 
the oath, investigate the question of ehgibility, and 
determine for the time beng ber ht. 

. T. SHERMAN, General. 


** Your dispatch shown to the President and 
the Secretary of War!’’ 


The Senator is not 


[ have no doubt that the Sen- | 


I have it not now, but I have | 





elect by military force, in violation of law, 
which the President approved beforehand and 
afierward by not ordering it undone, and the 
State was robbed of over forty million dol- 
I do not think this is a case of ** conse- 
I think it isa case of 
direct damages, for which the State of Georgia 
has a direct claim to have the forty millions 
refunded as having been stolen by the agents 
of the Government of the United States, who 
had the authority and power conferred upon 
them to steal by the action of the Government 
of the United States, by the illegal and arbi- 
trary act of President Grant. 

In the State of Louisiana the debt and lia 
bilities January 1, 1861, were $10,000,000 ; 
the debt and liabilities June 1, 1868, $14,- 
847,000; debt and liabilities June 1, 1871, 
$41,000,000 ; with an excess of expenditure 
over receipts in the year 1871 of $9,345,000. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Before the Senator from 
Missouri passes from the question of the finan- 


| cial condition of Louisiana and her present 


debt, I desire to call his attention to one item, 
if he will allow me. I am not disposed to 
traverse in detail the allegations made in re- 
spect to the amount of the State debt of the 
State of Louisiana at the present moment; 
but I do think, as the speech of my friend is 
likely to go, as all his speeches do, to the 
country, and is calculated, of course, to throw 
some discredit upon the financial responsi- 
bility 
Mr. BLAIR. I wish the Senator, if he is 
going to interrupt me, would come to the 
point and say what he wants to say without 
further prelude. 
Mr. KELLOGG. 


extract. 

Mr. BLAIR. Well, do it. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I desire to interpolate in 
the gentleman’s speech a few lines of sworn 
testimony by the Governor of the State, that 
ought to be pretty good testimony for him at 
the present moment. He says: 


‘The debt of our State, on which we pay interest, 
is only $19,000,000, of which the State owns itself in 
its trust funds over one anda half millions of in- 
terest-paying bonds, which, if obliterated and the 





I desire to read a short 


| bonds canceled, as they may be, oan interest-paying 





debt would only be about $17,500, 

I think that ought to be pretty good authority 
toa man who, on the 38d day of May, wrote, 
as | see it stated in a New Orleans paper. to 
the Governor the following note: *‘Give old 
Whitehat a solid vote in the Cincinnati con- 
vention.’’ (Laughter. ] 

Mr. BLAIR. That shows he is getting 
pretty honest. [Laughter.] I always knew 
that if he quit the Senator’s company and the 
company of such bad people, and associated 
himself with honest men, he would improve 
very much. [Laughter. ] 

I come next to North Carolina. The debt 
of North Carolina in 1868 was $15,000,000 ; 


| debt and liabilities now, according to the Gov- 


ernor’s message, $34,837,467. That is an in- 
crease of $20,000,000 for North Carolina. 

I observe that the other day General Vance, 
in speaking on the subject of the debts of the 
South, by way of enabling the people to take 
in this vast fraud which had been committed 
against the southern States, said that the 
whole amount of the debts imposed by car- 
pet-bag governments upon the people of the 


| South was about two hundred and sixty mil- 
_lion dollars, while the entire value of the 


assessed property in the State of North Car- 
olina was $140,000,000; so that the carpet 
baggers in the South have stolen about two 
such States as North Carolina since they got 
possession in 1868. They have ruined, con- 
sumed, eaten up and destroyed two States of 
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reat 


the value of North Carolina! } , 
it take them to clean out the aes ng will 

Mississippi, in 1860, owed no debt ‘that sh 
acknowledged. [Laughter.] January ] 1870" 
her State debt was $1,796,971 30. Whar wn’ 
have been her condition if she had falle: oud 
the hands of a carpet-bag Governor | va — 
to experience to speak. If Bullock, or ee 
other of those cormorants had got pended. 
of her, the position of that State would 
been as deplorable as that of Georgia or South 
Carolina. F 

Tennessee’s debts and liabilities j 
1861, were $20,000,000; debts 
January, 1871, $45,688,263. 
reduced several millions since 
turned out BrowntLow. 

Texas had no debt before the war. The 
comptroller of the State, November, 187] say 
it is not less than $3,000,000. Debt and Ia. 
bilities, including railroad bonds, now ac: 
cording to the proceedings of the tax-payers 
convention, $17,000,000, while the taxation 
imposed in 1871 was, as stated by the com. 
mittee of that eonvention, $5,361,000 in one 
year; an increase of debt from $3,000,000 to 
$17,000,000, a taxation in one year of five and 
a on millions. 

r. President, I read these statements not 
to excuse or extenuate the wrongs done by 
any person of any party in any State. It js 
impossible for, me even briefly to sketch the 
career of one of these State governments, 
much less to show the wrongs that have been 
inflicted on these people by all of them. But 
it is a clear proposition that bad government 
will make crime, and these governments are 
directly responsible for all the disorders within 
the South. And now to make these disorders 
the pretext for legislation here which will give 
the President control of the elections in the 
country that he may keep himself in power, 
is to take advantage of your own wrong. 

You have robbed and plundered the people 
of the South; you have provoked them to dis. 
orders ; and now you mean, on the pretext of 
these disorders, to make yourselves masters of 
the election, to give the President the power 
of reélecting himself. It is vain. The people 
of this country have stood much. As long as 
the issue presented was a sectional issue, the 
northern people would do almost anything or 
allow anything to be done which gave victory 
aud power to their section, and when only the 
South was the sufferer. But the rebellion in 
the radical party has extended beyond the 
South ; it has broken out in your own strong: 
hold; and that is the danger which you now 
fear, and which this legislation is to enable 
you to countervail. 

Mr. President, I feel that while I have not 
done justice to this question as | ought to have 
done, yet I have detained the Senate longer 
than I should have done; but I cannot for- 
bear before closing to read to the Senate 4 
paragraph which will show to them and to the 
country to what uses the United States forces 
have been put in the South, to what vile 
purposes troops sent there under pretense of 
maintaining law and order have been pat in 
the South, and by way of illustration | read 
the testimony of a Republican in the State of 
North Carolina, not because I think it better 
testimony, but because it may be so consid: 
ered by those who profess Republicanism. 
At page 498 of the report will be found the 
testimony of Blias Bryant, who was called by 
a majority of the committee to testify in regard 
to Kukluxing some men and women, white 
and black, “ton account of their loyalty. 
One William R. Howle, from Chatham county, 
North Carolina, had been before the commit 
tee and had testified to the Kukluxing of mes 
and women, white and black, because of their 
loyalty. He detailed his suffering on account 
of his political principles, showed how bravely 
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ad resisted, how fearlessly he brought to 
ice a rebel Ka Klux. He wasa fair com- 
. ation of a hero and a martyr. Unforta- 
ve ly for him, av old Republican, Elias Bry- 
yi from his neighborhoo , was called totestify 
‘card to other matters, but it leaked out 
> tally that he knew all about the outrage 
which Howle had sworn: 
‘Question. You have spoken of this Howle case; 
ql kind of fellow is Howle? : 
“‘tuewer. | do not like to say much about him. 


Mr. Howle came to my bouse about eleven months 
eT Jooked upon bim as a geutieman ; he said he 


ne h 


ted rostay with me for three or four days. I let 
te ray: after staying three or four days he paid 
we up like a gentleman. 


Huextion. What do people generally say about || 


.. “ What is his general character? 
‘ e Saewer. Lhey generally speak very badly about 
Question. That is his general character in the 
hborhood ? 
ee . Yes, sir; Mr. Howle has always acted 
very gentlemanly with me; but his geveral charac- 
ver through the country is very bad, I am bound to 
cay that. One of the engineers came to me and told 
me pot to trust him; that he never paid up, and that 
he was 2 nan of no truth, . 
*“Ouestion. Lis character for truthfulness is bad ? 
“Jnecer. Yes, sir; that is what was stated to me. 
[liked Mr. Howle myself. He always treated me 
very gendemanly. He is a citizen of Richmond 
now. He left our neighborhood about the latter 
part of April, and went to Richmond, about the 
time the Buchanan case came up. 


“Question, In the Buchanan case were both men | 


and women whipped? 
“Answer, Les, SIP. 


“Question. What kind of a house was that kept | 
down there? What was the general character of the | 


house and the people who lived there? ; 
“Answer. She is an old woman who married and 
hada good many children. About fifteen years ago 


she had a black child. About three or four_years || 


ago she was very poor. She came to me, and I gave 
her a pair of cart-wheels te work her oxen. They 
did say (I do not know it to be so) that she drove 
off her husband—a weak, pitiful kind of a fellow. 
Sbe putup a kind of a distillery, making about a 
gallon of whisky ata time. Her visitors are mostly 
colored men. 

“Question. Her house was frequented mostly by 
colored men ? 

‘Answer. Yes, sir. 

“Question, She drove her husband off? 

“Answer, Yes, sir. 

“Question. She was a woman of a very bad char- 
acter? 

“Answer, Yes, sir. 

“Question. What was the character of the girls she 
hed about her ? 

“Answer. L reckon they were about the same. 

“Question. Do you think it made much difference 
whether white or black men came about there? 

“Answer. Ne, sir. 

“Question, Are notthose women generally consid- 
ered a strumpets ? 

“Answer, Yes, sir; certainly. 

“\Question. The house is a house of ill-fame and a 


driv king-house, freauented mostly by colored peo- | 


ple? 

“Anncer. Yes, sir; that is what the neighbors say. 
Her neighbors are generally what we call ‘one- 
horse plowers’—honest, straightforward citizens. 
She is right in the center of them. 

“Question. Is there not a good deal of complaint 
i pilfering and of things going to her house from 
the neighbors all around ? 

Answer, Yes, sir; a good deal. 

Question. Do you think her politics had anything 
‘odo with her being whipped or interfered with ? 

_ Answer, No, sir. 

Question. Is it not one of those houses where 
there is drinking, whoring, and such things as get 
up disturbance in your country 


“Answer. As you call me out on nag there | 


is one circumstance I will mention. There was a 
voman named Godfrey who went to live with this 
woman, Isaw her in Raleigh the other day, in a 


wagon with Mr. Howle. She had alittle daughter | 


about fifteen or sixteen years otd,.I suppose. She 
tired her vut toa man named Dave Wicker. I am 
wld she is a very nice little girl, Her mother went 
alter her to go there. 


wen To take her to this old strumpet’s 
is (Ansecr. Yes, sir, The little girl refused to £0, 
“nd told her she could not; that she had hired her- 


~oite her up. The mother of this girl, who is a 
or Woman, lives about two or three miles from the 


Souse, I think it all grew out of that. 
uestion, 


that child tot 
relusing to give her up? 
Answer, Yes, sir, 


young girl to? 
.Annoer, No. sir, it was not. 


.Wuestion, The character of that house was no- 
rious all around that neighborhood ? 








he old strumpet’s house and the man || 


Reconstruction— Mr. King. 


“‘Answer. Yes, sir; the neighbors all said so. 


‘i _ quantions You saw her at Raleigh the other 
ay 
“*Anawer. Yes, sir. 


** Question. What did Howle bring her there for; 


what were they doing together? 

“Answer. Do you want to know all about it? 

** Question. Yes, we do, 

“Anewer. Mr. Howle came to my house, and said 
he and Mr. Hull were going back; that they could 
not be protected. Said I, ‘Mr. Ilowle, you and Mr. 


Hull come to my house.’ Mr. Howle owed me about | 


thirty-four dollars. He let Mr. Barnum have his 
coutract. Mr. Barnum was to pay bis debts, and if 
anything was left he was to pay me. They went to 


the headquarters of the company, and he turned | 


the contract over to Mr. Barnum.” 


These are the sort of men upon whose testi- 
mony, or rather on whose statements of what 
they profess to have heard, Congress is ex- 
pected to hold eleven States and ten million 
people under the provisions of the Ku Klux 
bill, and at the mercy of the President and his 
supporters during the canvass for his reélection. 

(he minority say in their report on this testi- 
mony: 


“The whippings paraded by Howle, to avenge 
which he was put in command of United States 


| troops, by whose aid he filled the jail in Raleigh 


with his enemies or those he desired _to prosecute in 
order to ingratiate himself with the Federal author- 
ities, were such as any honest people would have 


| inflicted under similar circumstances. No man can 


read the evidence of Elias Bryant without feeling 
that Howle aid his strum pets, in trying to force the 
unfortunate daughter of one of these bags into such 
a den of infamy as Bryant describes, to be the victim 
of the lust of Howle and hig brutal associates, white 


and black, ought to linve been whipped, and if | 
' Colonel Shafter had repeated the dose when Howle, | 


with ‘Old Sal,’ the ‘two girls, and the Godfrey 
woman’ oPreeree before him, instead of prostitut- 
ing his office and the Army of the United States to 
imprison the men who had rescued the innocent 


| girl from tbe fate to which the brutes sought to 
| consign her, would have elevated himself im the 
|| estimmution of all honest men, even it he had been 
|| dismissed by the authorities at Washington, for 

| allowing the opportunity to escape to raise the cry 
|| of Ku Klax, and mabign the character of the 
| people of North Carélina.” 


That, sir, is one of the uses and one of the 


| instances in which Federal troops under a cap- 


tain and heutenant were sent out to arrest 
some of the people of the State of North Caro- 
lina for rescuing a young girl from a den of 
prostitution; and these parties were put in 
jail and indicted, and figure among the seven 


| hundred persons whose names are paraded 


by the President to justify the declaration of 
martial law. 

Mr. President, I think this attempt of the 
present party in power and its chief to retain 
power by the military arm of the Government 
ig destined to a signal failure. We have had 
intimations already that the people of this 
country have been penetrated finally with alarm 


|| and fully appreciate the danger which surrounds 
|| them. They have shown a disposition to throw 
|| off the trammels of sectionalism and eyeu of 


partyism on both sides to rescue the country 
from the impending danger. This is the 


| thing which ‘hag startled the party in power, 


and has driven them, after lying supine for 


months, at this late hour of the session, to | 


bring forward this bill authorizing the sus- 
pension of the habeas corpus until the 4th 


| of next March, pending and throughout the | 
whole periodof a presidential election. My 


judgment and my conviction is, and I be- 


lieve it will be the conviction of the whole | 


country, that it has no other motive. There 
is no disturbance anywhere now that justifies 
it. There is no insurrection, no rebellion, 


| nothing that even the President and his ad- 
‘elfto thisman, Wicker, fora year, Wieker refused || 


visers can construe into an insurrection or 
rebellion. There is nothing that requires the 


|| exercise of these extraordinary powers, and 
Out of this woman wanting to take || nothing but the apprelension of defeat would 
bring his partisans to force this measure | 
'through Congress at this late hour ef the | 


Question. That was certainly no place to take a || 


session. 


| The country is sick and tired of the rule of | 
| bayonets and the robbery of military rings, the 


mockery of elections under martial law. The 
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I || old spirit of independ i sed ; th 

have been to the house repeatedly when passing. ile oe pemrennn 53 Sees P 
7 as Mhe other || res of liberty have been rekindled; party 

| trammels have been broken and cast aside, 
|}and the craving for peace and a return 


to the safeguards of the Constitution have 
been signalized in the recent uprising of the 


|| honest and earnest Republicans in their con- 
| vention at Cincinnati, and by the nomination 
| of a man for the Presidency whose name is a 
'| symbol of reconciliation between the sections 
|| and between the races. Thealacrity with which 


this overture has been accepted by the white 
people of the South wiil demonstrate to all 
candid men that the white people of the South 
have no hostility to northern men who have 
ceased to persecute them on account of their 
devotion to the Union during the recent war. 
And this must open the way to a reconcilja- 
tion between the sections of ourcountry. The 
support of Horace Greeley, the earliest and 
most earnest friend of the colored race, by the 
white people of the South, must convince even 
the most ignorant negro that they have no in- 
tention of depriving them of their rights and 
liberties, and will thus produce a reconciliation 
between the races of that unhappy region. 
Reconciliation will give us peace—not the 
peace proclaimed by our military ruler, which 
has come from the torpor of despotism, but 
the peace produced by reconciliation between 
the jarring sections of our country, and between 
the exasperated races of the ruined South. 


Reconstruction. 


SPEECH OF HON. ANDREW KING, 
OF MISSOURI, 
In THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 27, 1872, 
On the subject of reconstruction and its results. 


Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, the legislation 
of Congress in regard to the southern States 
for the purpose, as declared, of reconstructing 


| those States and bringing them back into the 


Union, presents a subject that commands the 
attention of readers and thinkers of all classes. 
Much has been said and written on this sub 
ject, but when we look at it as it stands before 
the world in all its ugly deformity and fatal 
results to the country and the Republican 
party, we see atonce that much remains to be 
said and written. 

I propose to occupy a few minutes in con- 
sidering this matter, and I do not know that 
I shall be able to present anything new, but 
I hope that may not deprive me of a hearing. 
There is not much new under the sun, and 


| especially in regard to the science of govern- 


ment. The memory of man is defective, liable 
to forget disagreeable facts. I may refrésh 
the memory of some in what I have to say. 
The injurious effects and results that might 
follow the late civil war upon the States of the 
South and the institutions of the country was 
a subject that attracted the consideration of 
some of the far-seeing patriots at the inaugu- 
ration of that unfortunate struggle. One of 
those patriots was John J. Crittenden, of 
Kentucky, a man of well-balanced intellect, 


| enriched with the experience of forty years of 
| . ‘ ‘ . 
|| practicable statesmafship in the best days of 


the Republic. Crittenden stood upon a divid- 
ing ridge, so to speak, between the conflicting 
sections, and could see, as he believed, the 
dangerous elements of both. He knew that 


'| the great questions in controversy between the 
| sections were vital and intengely exciting ; 


that they had been inflamed by the fires of 
agitation for many long years, producing greet 
bitterness and alienation of feeling. He kuew 
the high-toned, sensitive feelings of the south- 


/ern people, and also the reckless, morbid 
| fanaticism of the abolitionists of the North; 
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and desiring, above all things, to preserve the 
Constitution, the Union, and the integrity of 
the States, he presented his celebrated and 
yatriotic resolution of July 22, 1861, to the 
ie of Kepresentatives. That resolution 
defines and declares the objects and purposes 
of the war, and was presented to preserve the 
Constitution and shield the Union from dis- 
ruption and the evils of ‘‘reconstraction’’ 
that have been brought upon the country since 
the war closed. Some of my Republican 
friends who voted for this resolution would no 
doubt prefer that it should sleep in silence. 
Their record since that vote was given is such 
that they would be glad to forget it; but they 
must excuse me for refreshing their memory. 

The resolution reads as follows: 

* Resolved, That the present deplorable civil 
war bas been forced upon the country by the dis- 
unionists of the southern Siates, now in revolt 
against the constitutional Government, and in arms 
around the capital; that in this national emer- 
gency Congress, banishing all feeling of mere pas- 
sion an‘ resentment, will recollect only its duty to 
the whole country ; that this war is not waged upon 
our part in any spirit of oppression, nor for any pur- 
pose of conquest or subjugation, nor purpose of 
overthrowing or interfering with the rights or estab- 
lished institutions of those States, but to defend 
and maintain the supremacy of the Constitution, 
and to preserve the Union with all the dignity, 
equality, and rights of the several States unim- 
paired; that as soon as these objects are accom- 
plished the war ought to cease.” 

This resolution was adopted the day after 
the Bull Run battle, when the war was raging, 
by a vote of 122 for and 2 against it—almost 
unanimous; Republicans, Democrats, and Con- 
servatives all voting for it. On the 25th of 
July the Senate adopted the same resolution. 

It is interesting to refer to the names that 
passed that famous resolution in contrast with 
their acts since. 

WAR DEMOCRATS AND CONSERVATIVES. 

One of the results of the adoption of this 
resolution was to give relief to the minds of a 
large portion of the people, especially to that 
class that has been known since as Conserva 
tives aud war Democrats, There was a fear- 
ful apprehension pervading the minds of many 
patriotic persons as to the objects of the war 
and what would be its results. This resolu- 
tion defined the object and declared what 
should be the result when the war ceased, and, 
therefore, that large class of sturdy men who 
were not willing to enlist in an abolition war, 
but were ready and willing to fight for the 
Union under the Constitution, saw their way 
clear upon the adoption of this resolution, and 
came forward and filled up the armies of the 
Government and pressed forward the terrible 
conflict. 

And just here I may remark that it is 
quite amusing, as well as absurd, to hear 
the claim set up and asserted that the Repub- 
licaus put down the confederacy; that the 
Republicans saved the Republic, &c., when 
the fact is well known that no victory of any 
note was gained uhtil after the adoption of the 
Crittenden resolution, and General George B. 
McClellan, a war Democrat, was placed at 
the head of the armies of the nation, and filled 
up his ranks with Conservatives and war Dem- 
ocrats. Let me not be misunderstood. All 
I claim is the truth of history, and justice. 
I do not deny that Republicans did their duty, 
but they did not do it all. 

But to return. If the leading features even 
of this solemn public pledge, made to a con 
fiding people, had been kept in good faith by 
Congress, a reference to it now would not be 
necessary. But inasmuch as it has been bro- 
ken and wantonly disregarded by the very 
power that adopted it, and asthe country, and 
the southern States especially, have been made 
the victims of this great wrong, and now stand 
before the world degraded and robbed of the 
rights guarantied to them by the Constitution, 
and reatlirmed by said resolution, I deem it 
proper to inquire into the causes, and see if 
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there was any necessity for the adoption of 
the reconstruction measures in order to keep 
and perform the pledges given in said resolu- 
tion ; and, not wishing to extend these remarks 
beyond reasonable bounds, I will pass over 


| the action of Congress during the war, and 


proceed by short inquiries since the war. 
SOUTHERN STATES ABOLISHED. 
And first, was it necessary, to maintain the 
Constitution, preserve the Union, and keep 


| the Crittenden pledge, to overthrow and abol- 


ish the State governments of the South, and cre- 
ate in their stead military districts, and estab- 
lish a military despotism over the people after 
the rebellion was put down and the war had 
ceased? And was that high-handed measure 
adopted by authority of the Constitution or 
the Crittenden pledge? I[ submit to the 
Radical party to-day, in all candor, the above 
inquiries. Oaths and solemn pledges made 
to the sovereign people are sacred things, and 
ought not to be broken or disregarded. No 
answer in justification of said acts can be 
given. But I have an answer from one high 
in authority, whose evidence will not be ques- 
tioned, showing that it was not necessary to 
do anything of the kind. I refer to Lieu- 
tenant General Grant, vow President of the 
United Siates. General Grant, after a care- 
ful examination of the condition of the south- 
ern S.ates, made under a resolution of the 
Senate, reported to President Johnson on the 
18th December, 1865, the result of that exam- 
ination, from which I make extracts, to wit: 


“T am satisfied that the mass of thinking men of 
the South accept the present situation of affairs in 
good faith. The questions which have heretofore 
divided the sentiments of the people of the two 
sections, slavery and State rights, or the right of a 
State to secede from the Union, they regard as hav- 
ing been settled forever by the highest tribunal— 
arms—that man can resort to. was pleased to 
learn from the leading men whom I met that they 
not only accepted the decision arrived at as final, 
but, now that the smoke of battle was cleared 
away, and time has been given for reflection, that 
this decision has been a fortunate one for the whole 
country, they receiving like benefits from it with 
— who opposed them in the field and in eoun- 
cil.” 

And on the point of establishing military 
power in those States the distinguished wit- 
ness shows there was no necessity for that, in 
the following language taken from said report: 

** There is such universal acquiescence in the au- 
thority of the General Government throughout the 
portions of the country visited by me that the mere 
presence of a _ military force, without regard to 
numbers, is sufficient to maintain order.” 

In that report General Grant stated the 
facts as they existed which have not nor 
could not be denied. It follows, then, of 
course, that these high-handed and unpro- 
voked measures, by which those sovereign 
States were stricken down and driven from 
the Union, were not necessary to preserve the 
Union and the Constitution, nor to uphold 
the Crittenden pledge. And it also follows, 
of course, that the actors and promotors of 
this great national outrage violated the Con- 
stitution they had sworn to support, and broke 
the solemn pledge they had given to the coun- 
try in the Crittenden resolution. 

NEGROES PUT IN POWER. 

And again, was it necessary to preserve the 
Constitution and the Union that by means of 
these military despotisms andthe Freedman’s 
Bureau system the political power of those 
States should be placed in the hands of the 
ignorant and illiterate negroes, the villainous 
scalawags and carpet-baggers? ‘The war had 
ceased. The supremacy of the Federal Gov- 
ernment under the Constitution was complete. 
What reason can be assigned in justification 
of this additional daring violation of the great 
charter of liberty; and how can any man 
having any respect for the science of civilized 
government, and sound statesmanship, under- 
take to vindicate this reckless policy of the 
party in power? Here was an intelligent 
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civilized people, accustomed to rule and 
minister the affairs of State, a conquered : 
ple it is true, but a people who had cone 
their adhesion in good faith to the F . 
Government, and distinguished for the; 
and integrity in the most elevated walke 
And yet this is the people that is py; 
the heel of ignorance and corruptic 
all due respect for the official pos 
party in power, | must be allowed to gay ti,, 
the only way to account for this extraordinars 
— is to assume that the Spirit of “O14 
ohn Brown,’’ that is said to be still on the 
‘‘march,’’ entered into the gentlemen of 
** great moral ideas,’’ and prompted thein ,, 
adopt this policy in order to carry out Oly 
John’s’’ raid upon the South, r 
I pass on, and state that I find in the say 
category the civil rights act and the enforos. 
ment acts, both of which are unauthorized 
by the Constitution and in direct violation of 
the Crittenden pledge, neither being necessary 
to preserve the Constitution, but on the coy 
trary a death-blow to ‘the dignity, equality 
and rights of the several States.”’ 4 
AMENDMENTS TO THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION. 


And again I ask, was it necessary, to pre 
serve the Constitution and the Union, to pro 
pose and force upon the country by corruption 
and fraud the fourteenth and fifteenth amend 
ments to the Federal Constitution? Yo, 
must excuse me, gentlemen, for persisting j: 
the effort to hold you up to a decent respect 
for the Constitution of our country. I know 
that it is very disagreeable to you; I know 
that constitutional men have been scorned and 
sneered at as traitors to their country, and al! 
that, but I do not intend to be driven from 
my support of the great and glorious old char 
ter of civil and religious liberty by the scoffs 
and sneers of the ‘‘higher-law’’ men of the 
party in power or any other party. 

But to return. The thirteenth amendment, 
setting the negro free, was virtually accom: 
plished by military power and the proclama 
tion of the President during the war, and was 
ratified by the lawful State governments of the 
South after the war and before they were over 
thrown by military power, as stated above. 


FOURTEENTH AMENDMENT. 


The fourteenth and fifteenth amendments 
were forced upon the country after the South 
was subdued, when there was no necessity for 
it, to preserve the Union, and at a time when 
the States of the South were debarred repre: 
sentation in both branches of Congress, and 
had no voice in proposing said amendments 
for adoption. And what are those amend 
ments? How do they affect the ‘‘diguily, 
equality, and rights of the several States?” i 
is well for the people to inquire. ¥. 

The fourteenth amendment is a sort o! jum 
ble of ‘‘civil rights’’ for the negro and “dis: 
abilities’’ for the white man, which, being i 
terpreted, means that the negro isa gentleman 
and can do very much as he pleases, but the 
white man cannot be trusted to hold office or 
have anything to do with State or nationa' 
Government; or, in other words, this amend 
ment, together with the fifteenth, confers civ! 
and political rights upon the negro, and takes 
away civil and political rights from the white 
man, and these two amendments, aud the laws 
enacted to enforce them, following after 40° 
being substituted for the military despots” 
and Freedmen’s Bureau system, have complete’ 
the drama of taking the powers of Goverumen, 
State and national, out of the hands o! the in 
telligent, responsible people of the South and 

lacing those powers, as stated above, 10 '° 
— of the ignorant and the corrupt. 
yet my Republican friends are astonished that 
this profound system of ‘reconstruction 
should have produced corruption, bankrup'<); 
and Ku Klox Klansin those States. ‘The thir 
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ection of the fourteenth amendment contains 
the disfranchising clause that deprives a large 
ortion of the people of the South of their 
civil rights and places them in a position of 
j-slavery- 
garter] SOCIAL EQUALITY. 
Another objectionable feature of this amend- 
ment is found in the first section, which reads 


as follows : ss 
“No State shall make or enforce any law which 


+ 


shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens 
of the United States. 

And in this I find another deadly blow 
struck at the ‘dignity, equality, and rights 
of the several States, which the Radi- 
cal “party pledged itself to ‘* preserve unim- 
aired’ in the Crittenden resolution. The 
clause here copied is one of the central planks 
in this grand reconstruction, centralizing pro- 
gramme, by which the State governments are 
to be consolidated into the Federal power. 
It is on this clause that the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. SuMNER] bases his social 
equality bill, by which he defeated general 
amnesty in the Senate under this clause it is 
claimed, as a part of the ‘* privileges and im- 
munities of citizens of the United States’’ 
that shall not be ‘‘ abridged’’ by any State 
law, that a negro shall be compelled to open 
the doors of his hotel to a white man and take 
him in and give him accommodations! That 
a negro church shall be open to white people 
to go to if they desire! That white men 
shall have the right to go in and join negro 
Masonic lodges and negro Odd Fellows’ lodges, 
whether the negroes are willing or not. That 
the friends ofa dead white man shall have the 
right to bury such white man in a negro grave- 
ard without asking permission of the negro. 
hata white man shall have a right to ride ina 
railroad car with a negro. That a white man 
shall have the right to send his children to 
sehool with negro children ; and that a white 
man shall have the right to marry a negro 
woman, if the negro is willing. And many 
other social and civil rights that white men 
may enjoy without asking the permission of 
the negroes, that I have not time to enumerate, 
and that the States areprohibited from inter- 
fering with. Apprehending that these distin- 
guished social rights might be abused, and espe- 
cially that the black and white races might be 
damaged by intermarriage and mixed schools, 
he introduced in the early part of the present 
session of Congress an amendment to the 
Federal Constitution prohibiting the inter- 
marriage of the black and white races, and 
restoring to the States the right to prohibit 
mixed schools if they thought proper. That 
amendment was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, where it stillremains. ‘The sym- 
pathetic bowels of the committee have not been 
moved yet in behalf of the negro sufficiently 

to prompt a report. 

FIFTEENTH AMENDMENT. 
But, passing on to the fifteenth amendment, 
I find that in addition to being forced upon 
the country as above stated, it was unwise and 
dangerous to the good order of society to adopt 
tat the time it was adopted; for the reason 
that it conferred the right of suffrage upon the 
colored people of the South before they were 
prepared to exercise it properly. It conferred 
political power upon a large class of men sub- 
ject to be controlled and misled by unprinci- 
ee bad men for selfish purposes, which has 
a done to such an extent as to prostrate 
— States in all their material and social 
i: rests to an alarming extent. And again, 
~~ an no peacedontad and uncalled-for act. 
Ws of our country prior to the adoption 
ne fifteenth amendment had been bioad 
pon the idea and required reasonable time to 
given for preparation to exercise this ex- 
alted right, 


Ur native-born sons, with all the advan- 
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tages of education and general intelligence, 
were and are required to be twenty-one years 
of age before they are allowed to vote, and 
our foreign-born citizens, no matter how in- 


telligent and cultivated, were and are required | 
to reside five years in the United States, and | 
comply with the requirements of a. strict | 


naturalization law, before they are allowed to 
vote. But by the fifteenth amendment there 
are millions of people, without qualification 
to vote, upon whom the right of suffrage is 
conferred without requiring any preparation 
or qualification whatever by law of any kind. 
And thus it is shown that the Radical party 
has discriminated in favor of the negro and 
against the white man by conferring upon him 
a great political right without preparation, 
which is refused to the white man until he 
goes through the probation at least that is re- 
quired of him for preparation. And this I 
must say is another high-handed outrage upon 
the intelligent people of the whole country, 
North and South, East and West. It confers 
political power upon a mass of people who in 
the hands of a few desperate men may control 
the destinies of our country. And I say 
further that if there is any sound statesman- 
ship in this fifteenth amendment, then repeal 
your naturalization laws and put the intelli- 
gent foreigner on an equal footing at least 
with the ignorant negro. 


It is proper to state before passing from this 
branch of the subject that in all this matter 
the colored man was passive, submitting 
merely to what others did for him. I have 
no fault to find with the colored people, as a 
class, in the premises. I desire to say also 
that these amendments being declared by the 
constituted authorities of the Government to 
be adopted and ingrafted upon the Federal 
Constitution, however much I condemn the 
means made use of to force them upon the 
country, | expect,as a law abiding-citizen, to 
submit to them as a part of the existing law 
of the Government, and leave it to the people 
and posterity to modify or change them, if they 
think proper, in the mode provided by the 
Constitution. 

RADICAL SPIRIT. 


Before passing to the results of these recon- 
struction acts, and to present to the country 
and to Congress the spirit of reckless corrup- 
tion and utter disregard of constitutional law 
and civil liberty by which leaders in this 
movement were actuated, | willinsert here an 
extract or two from the utterances of Thad. 
Stevens and Winter Davis, two of the most 
prominent. I copy from an article of Hon. 
Gideon Welles on reconstruction in the April 
number of the Galaxy. IL invite special atien- 
tion to these extracts. Mr. Welles gives the 
following from Thad. Stevens : 

‘* Thaddeus Stevens, who with other Radicals had 
been in consultation with Henry Winter Davis, 
called to see me on the 30th of June, 1865, and made 
some sarcastic hits at the President and most of his 
Cabinet. He expressed his contempt for State rights; 
and for any step which would place the rebels on an 
equality with loyal men his indignation was unut- 
terable. Only boys, he said, ignorant of their duty, 
or men a8 incompetent as boys, destitute of ali 
statesmanship, could think of reéstablishing the 


rebel States, and admitting them and the rebels to | 
participate in the Government with the same rights | 
When I spoke of constitutional obli- | 


as ourselves. \ poke bitut 
gations, he said constitutional obligations meant 
constitutional obstructions; they were impediments 


to progress. We had, he averred, outgrown the gar- | 


ments made and put on in 1789. They did not fit us. 
The men who manufactured the Constitution had 
given us but a piece of patchwork at best. They did 
not like it themselves in some respects, but it was 
the best they could do in the then existing circum- 
stances. They were very good men, and wise for 
the times in which they lived. We, however, be- 
longed to a later age, a more advanced civilization, 
and were blockheads if we could not improve on 
their work. It was an absurdity tor us to attempt 


to go along, broken up into fifty different States or | 


corporations; we must be more compact, have a 
nationality, and get rid of the ridiculous theories 
and fanciful notions that we were thirty or fifty 
different sovereignties.”’ 
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_ The following is from Winter Davis. Speak- 
ing of the southern States and the negro, Davis 
says: 


“They have suffered and suffered much by the 
confiscation of their slayes; the next best punish- 
ment is to deprive them of the rights of citizenship. 

"a am no enthusiast; lam very little of a philan- 
thropist. I have no supreme love of the intellect- 
ual superiority of the negro over the white; but [ 
know bis vote is important, and if [ have not much 
respect for justice and humanity, I have for the five- 
twenties, e need the votes of all the colored peo- 
ple; it is numbers, not intelligence, that count at 
the ballot-box; it is right intention, not philosophic 
judgment, that casts the vote.” 


The spirit shown by these extracts is in 
harmony with the spirit of a strong man with 
barbarous proclivities, engaged in a personal 
conflict. When he knocks hisadversary down, 
instead of permitting him to get up after he 
has confessed himself whipped, jumps upon him 
while he is down, crushes and rakineie him 
in the dust. The civilized, chivalrous man 
when engaged in personal conflict knocks his 
adversary down, stands and permits him to 
rise, scorning to strikea prostrate foe. When 
he rises, if he admits himself beaten, the con- 
queror takes him by the hand, takes him to 
an inn, has his wounds washed and dressed, 
and treats him as a brother. This last, I 
think, is the manly, generous spirit that should 
have controlled the party in power in the treat- 
ment of our southern brethren. A generous 
magnanimity, coupled with a wise and liberal 
policy, toward the high-souled sons and daugh- 
ters of the South, would have won them back 
and cemented the Union forever. Thecolored 
people would have been protected in their 
rights, educated and elevated into an intelli- 
gent citizenship as fast as their capacities 
would receive it. 

This brief outline of a few of the leading 
features of reconstruction must suffice; space 
will not permit more at present; and yet ‘the 
half is not told. 

RESULTS. 


Let us look briefly at a few of the results of 
reconstruction. | have shown that these 
high-handed measures were not necessary to 
preserve the Constitution or the Union, nor 
to keep the Crittenden pledge; and in doing 
this | have shown indirectly, but conclusively, 
the reali motive that prompted this policy; and 
what is it? Nothing less and nothing else 








than the cold deliberate purpose to sustain 
and keep the Radical party in power at all 
hazards. The exalted position of American 
statesmanship, that ef upholding the dignity 
and honor of the Government, by adminis- 
tering the laws under the Constitution faith- 
fully for the good of the people, is sacrificed 
in a time of profound peace at the altar of 
the party in power. 

I will direct attention first to the results 
| of this policy upon the people and governments 
of the southern States. And this scheme, 
** being conceived in sin and brought forth in 
iniquity,’’ has cast the mildew of political and 
| moral death over that beautiful and formerly 
blooming section of the United States. We 
copy an extract from a late editorial by Horace 
Greeley in his paper, the New York Tribune. 
Speaking of reconstruction and the negroes of 
the South, Mr. Greeley says: 


“Generally speaking, they havelearned how to pro- 
tect their personal and political rights. But in the 
intoxication of sudden political enfranchisement, 
they have fallen victims to an infamous horde of ad- 
venturers from the northern States, whose robberies 
| they lack the sagacity and perbaps the instinct of 
responsibility to prevent. The shrewder and more 
unscrupulous of their own people have joined hands 
with these thieving carpet-baggers, and the result 
is a reign of corruption and oppression entirely 
without parallel in the history of the United States. 
One after another the unfortunate communities 
seem to be rushing into bankruptcy. Whatever 
little conscience may have now and then shown 
itself there in the management of public affairs, is 
fast becoming extinguished. And, as it always bap- 





pens, the rascality of the rulers reacts upon the peo- 
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le, so that politically the whole country islapsing 
into demoralization.” 


On this point I also present extracts from 
the report of the joint select committee ap- 
pointed by Congress to inquire into the con- 
dition of affairs in the late insurrectionary 
States, which report was made to Congress in 
the month of February last. The extracts 
I make relate mainly to the corruptions and 
financial bankruptcy that has been brought 
upon those States by this Radical policy, as 
follows: 


“We have endeavored to give somewhat in detail 
the result of the reconstruction policy of Congress 
on the financial condition of the southern States, 
together with the character of their registration and 
election laws, and we feel warranted in asserting to 
Congress and the country that the whole system has 
been one of plunder and oppression; whenever and 
wherever schemes could be concocted to enrich the 
officials, they were consummated by bribery and cor- 
rupiion at the expense of the tax-payers; whenever 
and wherever it was necessary to destroy or abridge 
the right of suffrage, or to stuff the ballot-box for 
party purposes, it was resorted to; when it was best 
to stir up strife so as to furnish a pretext for oppres- 
sion or asubversion of tee popular will,it was done; 
in short, every means was applied and every device 
was resorted to which the worst and most unscru- 
pulous class of adventurers could invent, to enrich 
themselves and impoverish the people over whom 
they were placed, by the most wicked and cruel sys- 
tem that human ingenuity could devise. A glance 
at the men whom Congr ss imposed as Governors of 
these States, illustrates the character of the whole 
machinery and the materials of which it is com- 
posed. The subordinates, whose obscurity afforded 
them protection, were, on an average, worse than 


| Exeess of expenditures over receipts, 
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Georgia. 

Debt and liabilities in 1860, about....... $3,000,000 00 
Debt and liabilities, June, 1871, includ- 

ing railroad bonds, issued and au- 

thorized. (See Mr. Angier’s state- 

a ae : 50,137,500 00 
Railroad bonds. with $6,000,000 having 

been deemed fraudulent. (See An- 

Shen's RONDE acacia scieiniasdithnsvdtbiencke 44,137,500 00 

Louisiana. 

Debts and liabilities, January 1, 1861... 10,099,074 34 
Debts and liabilities, January 1, 1868... 14,347,057 62 
Debts and liabilities, Jume 1, 1871.......... 41,194,473 91 


LLP EA SEITE 9,345,733 00 
North Carolina. 
Debts and liabilities, July, 1861............ 9.699.500 00 
Debts and liabilities, July, 1868............ 15,779,945 00 
Debts and liabilities now, (Governor’s 
EROSORTOD: -ivccces Sedvebiics . 34,887,467 85 


South Carolina. 
Debt, 1861, about (exclusive of some six 
‘millions of contingent and prospec- 
tive liabilities, most of which were 
settled in some way, not very clearly 


QE AIMEE) i sécocrevedss erribinteetibeiionss, RRO AD 
| Debt, 1871, including bonds to railroads 
and bonds in dispute as fraudulent... 29,158,914 47 
Mississippi. 
In 1860 she had no dent, but January 1, 
1870, her State debt was..................... 1,796,971 30 
Tennessee. 


the Governors, who, being more exposed to public || 


gaze, had to observe a certain decent respect for 
public opinion which their inferiors did not feel; 


the subordinates, therefore, indulged their lust for | 


wealth and power more unserupulously than those 
who were Governors dared to do.”’ 


“The public recordsof the country show that Gov- || 
ernor Holden, of North Carolina, has been success- | 


fully impeached for high crimes and misdemeanors, | 


Republicans uniting in so doing. Reed, of Florida, 
bas just been impeached by his own Legislature. 
Bullock fled from Georgia to escape certain convic- 
tion. Smith, of Alabama, was guilty of issuing at 
least $500,000 of the bonds of that State fraudulently 
to the managers of the Alabama and Chattanooga 
railroad. Browntow, while in Tennessee, tyran- 
nized over that people in the most shameless man- 
ner, being equaled in that regard only by Davis, 
of Texas. Scott, of South Carolina, barely escaped 
impeachment even from his corrupt Legislature. 
We will forbear in this report from speaking of the 
present status of Warmoth, of Louisians, and Clay- 
ton, of Arkansas, as they are now undergoing in- 
vestigation before committees of the Senate and 
liouse. Virginia escaped, and Mississippi elected 


one of her own large property-holders, which par- || 


tially saved her. : 
** With such leaders and such examples, it was 
inevitable that the subordinates would be corrupt. 


The fountains of justice were poisoned, and the | 


streams were of course impure. 
offenses, especially for bribery, corruption, or extor- 
tion, became impossible when nearly all in author- 
ity were equally guilty. They agreed in one thing, 
and that was to silence all complaints by professions 
of loyalty and devotion to the party in power, and 


by denunciations loud and deep of those complain- || 


Punishments for | 


ing as rebels and traitors, who were persecuting them | 
because of theirloyalty. For atime they suececded, | 
but they occasionally quarreled over the division of | 


the spoils, and then the facts would leak out, as 
they now are doing in Louisiana and South Caro- 
lina, 

“Truth is mighty, and public justice in the end cer- 
tain. The mills of the gods grind slowly, but they 
grind exceedingly fine. The water is being turned 
on, henee the piteous howls for protection which 
these miscreants are sendingup from all quarters to 
the Government at Washington to save them from 
the just condemnation which awaits them, 

“A substantial recapitulation of the debts and lia- 
bilities, actual and contingent, of the several States 
as States, is perhaps necessary. 

**No idea can be given of the amount of their local 
burdens. 

Alabama, 
Debts and liabilities, July 1, 1861......... $5,939,654 87 
Debts and liabilities, July 1, 1868......... 
Present indebtedness, actual and con- 


7,904,396 92 | 


tingent, including railroad aid bonds, 38,381,967 37 | 


Arkansas. 


Debt and liabilities in 1861, not exceed- 
ae 
Debts and liabilities, actual and con- 
tingent, including railroad and levee 
bonds, now,.......... , 


4,036,952 87 


ee dae 19,761,265 62 
Florida. 

eran ae ae ee 221,000 00 

Deh Se DORE, BSB nas cccccttis inctintvtin cinieds 528,856 95 


Debt now, inciuding railroad bonds c : 
issued and authorized........................ 15,763,447 54 





Debts and liabilities in October, 1861... 20,105,606 66 
Debts and liabilities in January, 1871... 45,688,263 46 

This has been reduced several millions since the 
Democrats obtained power. (See Governor’s mes- 
sage to the Legislature, October, 1871.) 


Texas. 
Texas had no debt before the war. 
The comptroller states it, November, 1871, at not 


a crea $3,000,000 00 | 
Debts and liabilities, meluding railroad 

bonds now, (see proceedings of tax- 

payers’ CONVENLION) ............c00e-+-+++eee. 17,000,000 00 
While the taxation imposed in 1871 was 

as stated by the committee of that 

GORMV OREO ..0ccd on .cecbbsvrecectevisccidserctvcnsss  OSRL,C0D OD 

Virginia. 

Debts and liabilities in 1861 ................... 31,988,144 59 


Debts and liabilities in 1871 ................. 
Governor Walker, in his late message, shows that 
$1,619.322 24 has been paid on the debt lately; it is 


| now $45,480,542 21. 


“The aggregate increase of the debts and liabili- 
ties of these several States will be found greatly to 
exceed $200,000,000. The fact that as soon as any 
of these States escape from the clutches of these 
vultures they begin to reduce their debts and 
husband their resources, ought to convince all men 


| interested in the welfare and prosperity of the coun- 





try that a change of rulers is not only necessary, but 
indispensable.’’ 
KU KLUX ACT. 

Another striking evidence of the fatal re- 
sults of reconstruction is found in the passage 
by the party in power, at the first session of 
the present Congress, of an act to enforce 


| the provisions of the fourteenth amendment 


of the Constitution, commonly known as the 
‘*Ku Klux act.’’ This fourteenth is the 
famous reconstruction ‘‘ plank’’—the ‘dis- 
ability,’’ ‘* social equality ’? amendment. In 
this act we have a remarkable commentary on 
Radical statesmanship. After six years tam- 


|| pering with this pet policy, and after enacting 


sundry other enforcement acts, ‘‘the wise 
men of the East’’ pass another act to enforce 
said amendment, by whichthey expect to heal 
up the festering infirmities of reconstruction. 
And as evidence of the desperate condition of 
things produced by their policy in the South, 
they clothe the President with imperial powers, 
by authorizing him, when in his judgment the 
public safety shall require it, to suspend the 
writ of habeas corpus, that great writ that has 
stood the bulwark of personal liberty for two 
hundred years, and never suspended but twice 
before in this country. Surely reconstruction 


| has made a sad wreck of the South, to require 


such an extreme remedy as the suspension of 
this sacred writ, at the will of the President. 
CONCLUSION. 

These remarks have extended beyond ex- 
pectation, and I will close by referring to 
one more of the results of reconstruction. 
I take pleasure in stating that this result is 
one, though not intended, that studs the cloud 
with the bow of promise, and makes the heart 


47,390,839 96 | 
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of the patriot glad. I refer to the f, 

e Tact 
the great and good men of the Repebiae 
party are turning their backs upon the > an 
ster, reconstruction. They have see, = 


: : 1 its dean. 
lating and disastrous effects, and are fleein, 
from it. his iri , og 

This reckless spirit of Radicalism, 


that defies the Constitution of the father _: 
the Republic, that sneers at the saboties 
official oaths, and scoffs at solemy ae 
has blasted the blessings of peace 8 
supremacy of the Federal Constitution 7 
tenden feared it, and hence his patriotic iene 
lution to guard against it. General Me(\oli,, 
saw its tendency in the midst of the war and 
retired from the Army. Hancock, and Bate, 
and Buiarr. and Scuurz, and Glover, and 
scores of civil and military veterans. tae k ' 
bold stand against it, before and soon ater the 
war closed ; and later still, Gratz Brown, and 
Greeley, and TRuMBULL, and Davis, with many 
others; and last and best, the honest masses of 
the Republican party are coming to the reseye 
determined to put the monster down, restors 
the Government to its proper balance, and 
deliver it from corruption. And as a crown- 
ing event in this great mdvement comes the 
Cincinnati convention of Liberal Republicans 
with a majesty and strength that is causing the 
Radical elements to tremble and turn pale, 
REMEDIES. 

I am reminded that I am expected be- 
fore closing to state remedies for the evils 
presented. It gives me pleasure to state very 
briefly that the remedies to me are plain. Re. 
peal your disability laws ; grant general aw. 
nesty ; put the white man on an equal footing 
with the negro; give intelligent men that will 
not steal a fair chance in the affairs of State; 
repeal, your reconstruction and enforcement 
laws, and withdraw from Congress your social 
equality bills, that are engendering and pro- 
moting strife and bitterness between the white 
and colored races ; respect the dignity, equal: 
ity, and rights of the States that created and 
limited the powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment ; eaateet and in good faith with all 
classes; and loyalty, good order, fraternal 
feeling, peace, and prosperity will follow. 
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The Tariff. 
SPEECH OF HON. H. MAYNARD, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
Iy tHe House or Representatives, 
May 2, 1872. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, and having urder considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. No. 2322) to reduce duties on im- 
ports, and to reduce internal taxes, and for other 
purposes— 

Mr. MAYNARD said: 

Mr. Cuairman: A general belief prevails 
that our public receipts are at present too 
large, and that good policy as well as justice 
to the tax-payers require us to reduce them. 
The Secretary of the ‘l'reasury, in his estimates 
for the next year puts the receipts at $359,000,- 
000, and the expenditures at $301,705,036 99. 

I do not propose to examine the estimates 
of expenditures. That duty properly belongs 
to the Committee on Appropriations, and is (0 
be considered when we examine the appropr'- 
ation bills. Some gentlemen have imagined 
that they saw an opportunity to look at the 
subject from a partisan and political point of 
view, and have attempted to show that the 
expenditures under the present Administra 
tion are relatively much greater than were 
the expenditures prior to the war under the 
administration of Mr. Buchanan. 

Without taking the time now, I am prepared 
to show to any gentleman who desires the 
information that these expenditures, as rec 


ommended by the Secretary of the Treasur), 
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deducting from them such as properly and 
iegitimately result from events since 1860— 
the expenditures to-day, aside from those 
crowing out of the war, are really, per capita, 
jess than they were during the administration 
. ehaian ; 
beans expenditures attendant upon the 
‘Aaske purchase, the disturbed condition of 
‘he South, the diminished value of the pre- 
sious metals by reason of their increased pro- 
juction, and the consequent diminished pur- 
chasing power of money, or the increased 
departmental expense occasioned by the en- 
largement of the pension-list and the increase 
of the public debt. I will append some 
tabular statements to my printed remarks, 
Appendix A. 


that, too, without taking into | 


| 
} 
| 


| 


The Committee of Ways and Means, in view | 


of such redundancy of the public revenues, set 


+) work at the beginning of the session to de- | 


vise a scheme by which they should be re- 


duced and taxation diminished. Their labors | 


have resulted in two bills, that reported by the 
chairman [Mr. Dawes] in behalf of the ma- 
iority of the committee, and that introduced 


J 


by a member of the committee, the gen- 


Jeman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Kewvey,] | 
upon the call of his State, and referred to the | 
Committee of Ways and Means, he having | 


failed to obtain leave to introduce it as em- | 
bodying the views of the minority of the com- | 


mittee. 1 will add that it is the first time since 
{ have had any connection with this House 
that a minority of one of the standing commit- 
tees has been refused permission to submit 
their views in connection with the report of 
the majority. These two bills are, however, 


before the House ; one presented by the major- | 


ity,and the other by the minority of the Com- 
mittee of Waysand Means. Iam notat liberty 
uuder the rules of the House to say who com- 


pose the majority and the minority of the com- | 


mittee; but I will read a porsgeaph from the 
speech of the gentleman from K 
Beck,] made the other day, in which he says: 


“Tt was the first time since the war that any | 


Speaker had ventured to constitute a Committee of 
Ways and Means a majority of which was in favor 
of revenue reform,” 

Now I suppose it is no violation of confi- 
dence to say that neither the chairman, [ Mr. 
Dawes,] nor the gentleman from New York 
on my right, [Mr. E. H. Roserts,] nor the 
gentleman from Pennsyivania [Mr. KeLiey} 
who spoke yesterday, nor myself, have ever 
been classed among the self-styled revenue 
reformers. 

I propose to inquire into the character of 
these bills so far as to see what burdens are 
removed, and thereason and propriety of mak- 
ing specific removals. ~ It will be noticed that 
one difference between the majority aud mi- 
nority bills is this: the majority bill places the 
tariffin the beginning and the internal rev- 
enue in the latter part of the bill, while the 
minority bill weverses the order, placing the 
internal revenue part first and the tariff last. 

_ The principal articles of taxation under our 
internal revenue system mow are spirits. and 
tobacco. Asgentlemen are aware, our reduc- 


tion of internal taxes has been very marked 
and rapid during the years since the war: The 
following table gives the collections for each 


year since this systeth Of taxation went into 
operation: — * 


—— 
~ 


SSESER 





* Estimated by. the recei i 
ima te pts up to this time. 
tetas by Secretary of Treasury. 
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The opinion generally prevails that spirits 
and tobacco are outlaws which anybody may 
pursue, wolves’ heads which all the world may 
strike when they get the chance. In several 
of the countries of Europe where tobacco is 
not produced, and where the materials for 
producing spirits, if found at all, are found in 
limited quantities and come in competition 
with the demand of those articles for food, a 
principle of taxation prevails 
cable to this country, where we have almost a 
monopoly of tobacco, and where we produce 


in abundance the grain, fruits, and molasses | 


out of which spirits are distilled, and the pro- 
duction of which is one of our principal agricul 
tural interests, and the distillation of which is 
one of our largest manufacturing industries. 
Many people in this country support them- 
selves, they obtain their livelihood, by the 
production of spirits and by the growth and 
manufacture of tobacco. 

The tax on spirits was, from the first, found 
difficult to collect. For years there was a 
struggle between the Government and the 
whisky interest, which resulted in the law of 
July 20, 1868—the law, with a few amendments, 
at this time in force. That law was a trial and 
an experiment, to’ascertain whether it was pos- 
sible to collect a tax or not from distilled 
spirits. The result has been that during the 
present year a tax of nearly fifty million dollars 
will be collected from that article. But itis a 
hard-and harshlaw. The punishments inflicted 
are fixed inflexibly by the statute, and except 
within comparatively small limits little is left 
to the discretion of the courts. It is partic- 
ularly and especially hard upon the small dis- 
tillers. In fact, the small distiller is prevented 
from carrying on bis occupation. Take, for 
example, one who can produce only from ten 
to fifteen gallons a day, and who in fact does 
produce no more than from six to eight gal- 
lons aday. Before he can commence work 
he must give a bond in a penalty of not less 
than $5,000, which, I need not say, is an impos- 
sibility to many a poor man. He must then pay 
a special tax of $400. He must pay a store- 
keeper five dollars a day besides the gauger’s 
fee, and two dollars aday every day his distill- 
ery is run. These and other embarrassments 
thrown around the business make it practically 
impossible for the small distillation ofthe coun- 
try to be continued. As a consequence men 
feel that they are oppressed, and surely ‘ op- 
yression maketh the wise man mad.’’ We thus 
Lave illicit distillation ; violations of the law 
by fraud and force ; from time to time we hear 
of raids upon distilleries, the breaking up of 
their establishments, the destruction of their 
property, aud the arrest and imprisonment of 
their persons. 


The committee thought, and so did the jnter- 


nal revenue office, that this law was unneces- 
sarily rigorous, They propose therefore to 
abolish these several taxes, and to impose a 
tax of sixty-five cents on;the gallon in fron of 
them all. They propose also to abolish the 
tax on the, sale of, spirits, many times col- 
lected upon, the same, accordivg to the number 
of times it is transferred from hand to hand. 
This part. of the bill has received much care, 
both from the gentleman from Kentucky [ Mr, 
Breck] and myself, to. whom it was specially 
assigned, Should it become a law any. one 
may engage in distilling who, without fraud or 
concealment, will honestly and in good faith 
pay the proposed tax of sixty-five cents per 
gallon on all the liquor he makes, be it much 
or little. 

Probably no subject, not, alk other subjects 
together, have occupied the time of the oe 
mittee of Ways and Means so much as the tax 
upon tobacco, 

Early in the session we had a delegation on 
this subject ; and delegations have continued to 
come iu from the West and the East, the North 


a inappli- | 
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and the needy South. St. Louis, Chicago, De- 
troit, Cincinnati, Louisville, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Richmond, Lynchburg, 
Petersburg have been represented by delega- 
tions, colored and white, by manufacturers, by 
merchants, and by the unemployed laborers 
themselves, whose labor in the manufacture 
of tobacco constitutes their livelihood. The 
delegations have urged us, in conformity 
with recommendations of the internal revenue 
department, to make the tax on tobacco uni- 
form. As the law now stands, it will be rec- 
ollected, the tax on smoking tobacco and fine- 
cut shorts is but sixteen cents a pound, while 
on plug tobacco it is thirty-two cents a pound, 
there being thus a higher tax upon an article 
which in many instances is of less value than 
that which pays the lower tax. This is an in- 
equality which the internal revenue depart- 
ment desires to have obviated. 

The plug-tobacco interest has urged us to 
make the tax uniform. Those interested in 
smoking tobacco and fine cut shorts, while ad- 
mitting that the tax ought to be made uniform, 
have insisted that it should not be more than 
sixteen cents a pound; that even this is two 
or three hundred per cent. upon the value of 
the tobacco, and is as high a tax as it will 
possibly bear. The bill of the majority pro- 
poses a uniform tax of twenty cents a pound, 
while the bill of the minority proposes a uni- 
form tax of sixteen cents a pound. The bill 
of the majority abolishes the bonded ware- 
houses for manufactured tobacco, the minority 
bill retains them. 

The income tax is permitted to fall by its 
own weight. Neither the majority nor the 
minority bill proposes to reénact it. It ex- 
pires by limitation of existing law with the 
income of the last year, now in process of 
collection. 

Both the majority and the minority bills 
repeal the tax on gas, amounting to nearly 
three millions annually. “Both bills also pro- 
pose to remove to a large extent taxation 
by stamps, the difference being that the reduc- 
tion under the majority bill amounts to only 
$3,650,000, while that under the minority bill 
amounts to $11,500,000. The proposed re- 
duction of internal taxes, estimated upon the 
business of the last fiscal year, would under 
the majority bill be $13,988,000, while the 
reduction by the minority bill would be 
$27,320,000. 

In this connection I beg to call the attention 
of the House to a passage in the speech of my 
associate from Kentucky, [Mr. Bucx,] as 
follows : 

“Indeed, we have framed an internal revenue bill 
so fair and just that With all their disposition to 
attack and destroy it they have been unable, or 
have not dared in a bill of ferty printed pages 
which they have submitted, to alter twenty lines of 
our bill, but have contented themselves with copy- 
ing verbatim page after page of it, the principal 
change being a reduction in the rate on tobacco, 
whith only affects the revenue to the amount of say 
foar million dollars, which it really makes but little 
difference whether we adopt or reject. 

“Jam ratherinclimed at present to vote for the 
reduction they propgse.’’ 

I shall mot stop to discuss a question of good 
taste with, my associate on the committee as 
to what the minority would ‘‘dare’’ er not 
‘*dare’’ to do; that is a matter not worth 
discussing, ,, But a word more on the subject 
of the tobacco tax. J wish to show where 
and upon whem. this tax falls. Tobacco is, 
I believe, generally regarded as exclusively a 
southern growth, and limited to some half 
dozen States at most; classed, like cotton, 
hemp, and sugar, among the labor products 
of the freedmen. This is but partly true; the 
North and, West contribute # share. 

I have here the report of the statistician of 
the Agricultural Department for the year 
1870, by which I find that tweuty one States 
of the Union have produeed tobacco, the 
quantities varying in value from $4,230,000 iu 
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North Carolina, the largest sobacco-producing 
State, down to $9,200 in the State of New 
Jersey, which I believeis the smallest tobacco- 
producing State. Of these twenty-one States, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Missouri, and Ohio, nine in number, produced 
each more than $1,000,000 worth in the year 
1870; and to my surprise I find that the States 
of Massachusetts and Connecticut produced a 
larger amount of tobacco to the acre than any 
other State in the Union, and that the tobacco 
there produced sold for a higher price in the 
market. The value of the tobacco produced 
either in Massachusetts or Connecticut is 

reater than that produced in Maryland, one 
alt that produced in Virginia, and more than 
a third that produced in North Carolina. The 
whole amount grown in the United States, as 
given by the statistician for the year 1870, isin 
round numbers $26,000,000. 

Mr. BURCHARD. How many pounds? 

Mr. MAYNARD. The gentleman can as- 
certain that by examining the tables which 
I will append—Appendix B. The amount of 
exports of leaf tobacco for the year 1870, 
as given by the Bureau of Statistics, was 
$16,000,000. 

Thatleaves for home consumption of tobacco 
a little over ten million dollars’ worth at prime 
cost. On that sum we are shown to have col- 
lected over thirty million dollars of tax, or over 
three hundred per cent. Now, I submit this 
is a burden no industry ought to be required 
to bear except it be absolutely necessary. 

We are told that the tobacco-producing 
interest does not pay it, that the burden falls 
wholly upon the consumers. In one sense that 
is true—at least there is a semblance of truth 
in it. But, as matter of fact, this vast sum is 
paid by the tobacco manufacturers who recover 
it back when they can and of whom they may. 
In other words, they stand to the Government 
in the attitude of factors who advance over 
thirty million dollars to the Treasury, and up 
to the full value of the consignment, and then 
collect it from their customers as best ihey 
can. 

This is a heavy burden on any industry. It 
is a burden few can bear. As we might ex- 

ect, it places the tobacco producer in the 
Sande of the capitalists, dependent upon them 
for very life. I would at the first practicable 
moment sweep off all our internal taxes, and 
with them the little army of officers employed 
in their collection. Why, at the commence- 
ment of this Administration on the 4th of 
March, 1869, the officers of that bureau swarmed 
like locusts all over the country, amounting to 
the number of sixty-two hundred and seventy- 
seven. We have been striking off their heads 
simultaneously with the reduction of internal 
taxes until now we have reduced the num- 
ber to forty four hundred and sixty. I 
desire to see every one of them discharged, 
and the system of internal revenue or excise 
born of our war necessities brought to an end, 
the sooner the better. I submit this policy to 
my friend from Missouri [Mr. Finxetysure] 
and to all who agree with him. He told us 
the other day that he is for *‘ leaving to next 
year what remains undone in this until we 
arrive at that normal point when the duties 
may once more assume a permanent character 
as they did before the war.’’ I am for getting 
back to ante bellum taxation, when we shall 
have no internal taxation, but will collect the 
revenue needed for the Government at the 
ports of the country from foreign merchan- 
dise. 

I myself have introduced a bill which has been 
alluded to rather humorously by my humor- 
ous friend from Ohio, [Mr. Stevenson.) It is 
also before the Committee of the Whole, and 
is simply the internal tax part of the minority 
bill; that and nothing more. What I would 
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like to see done, and shall do if I have an 
opportunity, and shall ask the House to do, is to 
take up this bill and act upon it at once and 
in advance of our discussion on the tariff. 
This bill, the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Beck] reminds us, covers forty pages, and is the 
most voluminous part of the proposed legisla- 
tion. No serious dispute is likely to arise as 
to any of its provisions. Then let us take itup, 
pass it, and send it to the Senate, so that it may 
become a law as soonas possible. The whole 
tobacco interest has been suspended during the 
winter and spring, the business stagnant and 
going to decay, awaiting the action of Congress. 

question whether even the subtile dialectics 
of my friend from Ohio [Mr. Srevenson] 
would controvert the propriety or the wisdom 
or the justice of so considering the different 
subjects before us. 

Mr. STEVENSON. The gentleman from 
Tennessee will allow me to say I did not in- 
dulge in any humor at the expense of that bill. 
I do not understand it asa humorous measure, 
or capable of affording amusement to any one. 
I agree in its provisions. It is true I might 
differ with the gentleman as tothe proper way 
of getting at the result. 

Mr. MAYNARD. On that point there 
need be and I hope will be no disagree- 
ment. Ifthe gentleman will allow me, I wish 
to say a word more in regard to this bill of 
mine. 

This bill, if enacted into a law, upon the 
basis of last year’s operations, will give us 
within a fraction of eighty-six million dollars 
per annum. 


Spirits and fermented liquors.. ...........-..-+ $54,000,000 
IID ns isd cetaiisbacch tas i citaiionnindon seein vila 26,000,000 
SUNIEE MUEEETINIIIIIIN, <onccocssavcasengrosunsbabarncssnes 3,500,000 
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This gives vs exactly $86,000,000, without 
allowing for what I believe is called the elas- 
ticity of the revenue—though I really do not 
know the origin of the term—due to the ex- 
pansion of business, with the increase of the 
country and its wants. 

My associate on the committee [Mr. Ket- 
LEY] dwelt with so much pathos and humor 
upon the hardships of the internal tax law 
that I feel almost ashamed to present another 
one which has struck me as being, in a small 
way, about as annoying and vexatious as any 
of them all. We have a law upon the stat- 
ute book requiring every stamp upon a cigar- 
box to be canceled and utterly destroyed ; 
and it was seriously proposed in an influen- 
tial quarter to provide further that ‘** any per- 
son who shall give away oraccept from another’ 
‘‘any such stamped box’’ without the stamp 
being canceled shall for such *‘ offense,’’ on 
conviction, be fined ‘* $100, and beimprisoned 
not less than twenty days and not more than 
one year.’”’? I happened the other day to go 
into the restaurant below, and, seeing some 
empty cigar-boxes, I inquired of the waiters 
what they did with them. They said, ‘We 
throw them away; if you wish it, we will give 
you one.”’ And [holding up astamped cigar- 
box} that isthe one they gave me, and by that 
provision of law the giving or accepting of that 
box, though with the most innocent intention 
in the world, inadvertently and unconsciously, 
merely as the wrapper of a bouquet or child’s 
toy would subject the offender to be fined 
$100 and imprisoned for at least twenty days. 
The box when I received it was in its present 
condition, and in the same condition as are 
thousands of cigar-boxes lying about all over 
this country. An empty cigar-box or an empty 
tobacco package is as full of ge to the holder 
as a forgotten torpedo or a bombshell from a 
battle- field, liable at any unexpected moment 
to explode. I might in this connection in- 
stance the punishments inflicted for the num- 
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erous violations of law in the small no; 
hood traffic of our rural population, vee 
knowledge of the law is their arrest fo; its 
transgression. 

I refer to these as among the 
veniences that surround the laws for the eo} 
lection of taxes upon spirits and tobacco po 
which, I am sorry to say, will necessarily sur. 
round them as long as we collect or attempt t 
collect taxes upon these articles, Because : 
long as we make them the subject of taxation 
we must, not only for the protection of tha 
Government and its revenues, but for the 
tection of the honest tax-payer, so guard then 
that they shall not be evaded. For it is ay 
much the interest of the honest tax payer as 
itis of the Government that every man shall 
pay his tax, impartially and without evasion 

We cannot, it seems to me, act too promptly 

‘ P y 
nor too vigorously and decidedly upon the 
internal tax system, especially upon that 
part of it which relates to spirits and tobacco 
Scarcely less important is it to get clear of the 
small stamps that, like fleas, stick to us so pro- 
vokingly. Stamps upon agreements, stamps 
upon bank checks, stamps upon leases 
stamps upon mortgages, stamps upon matches, 
and whatnot. They are always inconvenient, 
sometimes much so, and can be tolerated only 
asa necessity of the Government. Thetime of 
such necessity has been, and the people sub 
mitted to it cheerfully as to every other of the 
sacrifices demanded by the war. We have 
outlived that day of need, and away with them, 
It is important that the people do not become 
accustomed to these petty exactions, but re- 
member them only as some of the smaller in- 
flictions of the war. We cannot too carefully, 
borin too many ways, inculcate the advantages 
of peace over war. 

We come now to the tariff portion of the 
bills proposed by the majority and by the 
minority of the Committee of Ways and Means. 
The numerical features of the two bills will 
oreer: by the following table, showing the 
reduction of receipts made by the two bills 
respectively, taking as a basis of calculation 
the business of the last fiscal year: 


Majority bill, (H. R. No. 2322.) 


Many incon. 

















Tariff: 
I i a ees 
SINAN iciarcatearaiieaenenesoherspunniiaemnananaiirenvenasdtbeaoees 1,607,130 
18,348,704 
. Internal revenue: 
IID ccssecrnnestustsanscmbetatetodetal $7,038,000 
OB iss So bibnect bd sacecte Aivectiaccncededcsess 2,800,000 
Adhesive stam p8...............s-+ese00» 3,650,000 
Savings bank deposits............... 600,000 
13,988,000 
Total redactiom. as... iseoe covers cesesoccesores $32,336,704 
Minority bill, (H. R. No. 2348.) 

Tariff: 4 
PANG is AI. SAA RRO catdcksicc $8,291,775 
Ti acdslendvidhintiiamanicndburenonens Saee 

27,085,315 
Internal revenue: 
WODAROG Wirdiccs chil sdcvecst ibsecsstt $11,020,000 
Ga8..p05-ar0 asenes swovee ececsnee seeessererrde — 2y800,000 
Adhesive stamps3.........-.0-0+-ss0e0 11,500,000 
SIPEE WB noccecxssccoseseens coccocesnecour gence 1,400,000 
Savings bank deposits............. 500,000 


————— 27,220,000 





Total reduction...cu nessomenesesesseerseres $54,305,315 
=——— 

The difference between the two bills is not 
merely in the extent they respectively reduce 
taxation and receipts, but it is in the principe 
of such reduction. Upon that, if I have time, 
I shall have a few words to say. I am ready to 
affirm what I sincerely believe, that we ™ay 
reduce the rates of taxation $100,000,000 per 
annum, and not reduce the actual revenues 
exceeding $50,000,000; or we may reduce » 
rates but $50,000,000, and yet reduce _ 
actual revenues $100,000,000, just as we °° 
or do not discriminate in favor of our own pro 
ductiens. Although, as is shown by the fore 
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inority bill reduces the rates | 
going table, the minority b pian 

f taxation almost twice as much as that of the | 
: ‘rity | am persuaded that the actual reve- 
pi under the former would be greater than 
wet oh the latter. But why legislate upon the 
af? Why this poronines change of our 
‘ystoms duties? What suffering interest re- 
= ‘+? Lask my friends and associates on 
od ‘ays and M ho has d 
the Committee of Ways and Means who has de- 
manded this change in our tariff legislation? 
Who has been before us making complaint? 
Has anybody been heard to complain of the 
duty on iron? Has anybody complained of 
the duty on cotton goods? With a very un- 
important exception, has anybody amare 
of the duties on wool and woolens? Has any 
one been before the committee complaining of 
the duty on copper? Indeed, was not that 
subject thrust before us unexpectedly just at 
the close of our deliberations? Can gentlemen 
point to a period when the business of the 
country has been so prosperous as it is now? 
The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Beck] 
and the gentleman from New York [ Mr. 
Brooks] both of them referred to the period 
immediately before the war as the period of 
our greatest prosperity and the era of blissful 
memory. I will honor myself by incorporating 
paragraphs from each in my remarks. Said 
the former : 

“T would have brought tariff taxation, if not 
back to the average of nineteen per cent. as it was 
in 1860 when our general prosperity was greater than 
at any other period of our history, at least to twenty- 
five, as it was from 1846 to 1857, which the rapidly 
increasing price of labor, scarcity of materials, and 
cost of articles in Europe, and especially in Great 
Britain, would enable us to do.” L 

The latter rises, borne aloft, as it might be, 
by the afflatus of poetic inspiration : 

“Perhaps no part of our country’s history ever 
presented so beautiful a picture to the whole world 
as that prior ta the outbreak of our civil war, when 
peace and harmony reigned everywhere, when our 
flag was borne all over that world, and everywhere 
respected for its enterprise and power—I may 
almost say, adored.”’ 

[have not forgotten those saturnian days, 
when a knock-down was not unknown in this 
Hall, and members sat here week after week, 
armed to the teeth, and deadly weapons 
were exhibited in debate, and gentlemen med- 
itated deadly encounter with bowie-knives. 
These were merry times. It will be re- 
membered that during the four years of Mr. 
Buchanau’s administration we were under the 
operation of the tariff of March 2, 1857. The 
business of the country, as shown by the 
imports and exports, did not fall off, it rather 
increased. But what was the condition of our 
finances? The returns of those years as given 
in the following table show that on the aver- 
age we collected customs only a little over 
$46,000,000 a year: 

Customs duties collected for the four fiscal years pre- 
vious to the war, 





aE 25 ae $41,789,620 96 
aa hk, i shone dbcc anit obbclacnd 49,565,824 38 
iiiee-ditiatentebtaind Licentiate 53,187,511 87 
Se teibeiiredtiitl aastcstdateautmecrresereecaes 39,582,125 64 


Averaging $46,031,270 71. 

Our expenditures averaged over sixty-six 
million dollars a year. One year they exceeded 
sixty-eight million dollars. So we went on, 
year after year, in those ‘‘ weak piping times 
of peace,’’ running constantly behind, and 
borrowing money regularly to meet the cur- 
rent expenses. Had there been a deliberate 
purpose to destroy the public credit it could 
not have been more successfully done. I 
recollect that the first bill passed in this Hall 
alter it was occupied by the House in the 
winter of 1857—and the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [ Mr. Banks] who sits farthest from 
me will recollect it, for he took part in the 
debate—was a loan bill to pay the official sala- 
ries and carry on the geaseal business of the 
Government; from that time on we borrowed 
money year by year, up to the commencement 
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of the war; and yet we are told that this was 
a singularly happy and prosperous condition 
of our affairs. They who were here in the 
winter of 1860-61 will remember the disas- 
trous intelligence that reached us from the 
great northwest. The corn crop which lavish 
nature gave them in abundance lay rotting for 
want of purchasers at ten cents a bushel. 
On the lines of railroad it was used as fuel in 
preference to wood or coal. It sounds strange, 
passing strange, to hear that period referred 
to as the period of our country’s greatest pros- 
perity. If I were to indicate any part of our 
recent history as especially dark and embar- 
rassed, except always the troubled and calam- 
itous period from 1837 to 1842, it would be pre- 
cisely the four years prior to the war. The 
gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. Burcuarp, } like 
some others who have spoken, seems to have 
taken the amount of our foreign trade as the 
measure of the country’s prosperity. I do not 
accept that as the true criterion. The home 
trade, as it is immeasurably greater, is im- 
measurably more valuable, 

Our wealth, our prosperity, depend upon 
what we produce. It is production, and not 
trade with foreign nations, which measures 
the country’s financial strength. Therefore 
should our legislation favor the producing 
rather than the consuming classes. For while 
every producer is also and very largely a con- 
sumer, there is a class of consumers who pro- 
duce nothing and add nothing to the wealth 
of the country. Such are the people who live 
on realized capital; who are engaged in ex- 
changes ; who subsist by speculation, and gen- 
erally all those who did not labor themselves 
but live by the labor of others. When was 
our produetion ever so great asnow? When 
were our financial burdens so easily borne? 

At this point we are constantly met with the 
decay of our commerce, the loss of our ship- 
ping, as an unanswerable argument to prove 
a want of prosperity in the country. My Piend 
from Maine [Mr. Perers] sometimes presents 
a lugubrious view of that important interest. 
He evidently wishes us to think the craft is in 

‘danger. In some localities, and in some 
branches of the business, I think it is. Many 
things have conspired to interfere with ship: 
building in some portions of the country. 
Ship-yards once busy are now idle. Ship- 
wrights, once over-worked, have been obliged 
to seek other employment. As a great mari- 
time people we cannot afford to let this indus- 
try languish. Encourage it at almost any 
sacrifice. Next to being without ships would 
be a dependence upon other nations to supply 
them to our commerce. The trade ought to 
be encouraged; I am for encouraging it. The 
bill before us has substantial provisions for 
its encouragement. 

But let me call the attention of the House 
to one or two faets, that we may see just how 
much our ship building bas actually dimin- 
ished. I have here the last returns of com- 
merce and navigation, and I find that more 
shipping was built in the United States during 
the four years 1868, 1869, 1870, and 1871, than 
was built in the years 1858, 1859, 1860, and 
1861. 

Mr. BURCHARD. How is it with the regis- 
tered or foreign-built tonnage ? 

Mr. MAYNARD. I have the figures here 
and will append them so that gentlemen may 
examine. (Appendix C.) | am told that our ag- 
gregate tonnage has fallen off; that ten years 
ago, in 1860, our tonnage was 5,539,812.79 





tons, while now it is only 4,282,607.48 tons, | 


or a decrease of 1,257,205.31 tons. Very 
true. Where has it gone? In the years 1862, 
1868, 1864, and 1865 we sold to foreigners of 
our tonnage 774,652 tons, or more than three 
quarters of a million. Where is that tonnage 
whose fires lighted up the Atlantic? Swept 
from the seas by Britisu rovers! now the 
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subject of inquiry and negotiation at Geneva. 
It is easy to explain what has become of our 
shipping without assuming that our maritime 
interests are going to decay. In proof that 
they are not, | will ask gentlemen to look at 
the usually dry and uninteresting and barren 
figures to be found in the statistics of naviga- 
tion, and see how many sailing vessels, how 
many steam vessels, how many iron ships 
were built during the last year, and our appre- 
hension of the decay of our ship building 
interests will in a good degree be mitigated. 
And I venture the prediction that during the 
present year there will be built in the United 
States more ships, larger ships, better ships, 
both iron and wooden, steam and sailing, 
and a greater aggregate of tonnage, than in 
any previous year, unless, perhaps, during the 
Crimean war, or during the rebellion, when 
our ship-building was unusually prosperous. 

Again, it is said that our shoe and leather 
interests show a great depreciation ; that our 
export of boots and shoes is less than before 
the war. And why? Because we can sell 
them at home for better prices than we can 
get abroad. Will anybody maintain for a 
moment that the manufacture of boots and 
shoes in this country is not far greater now 
thanthen? It is our production, | repeat once 
more, that determines our prosperity, not the 
amount that we may or may not send abroad. 
Reckoned by the labor standard, boots and 
shoes can be produced, and are produced, in 
this country cheaper than in any other; thatis, 
the same number of hours’ work will give a 
greater product. Then, too, the demand is 
far greater. The market value depends upon 
the relation of supply and demand, not upon 
the cost price reckoned in money. 

Production, not trade, is the true criterion 
of national wealth. Let me illustrate by an 
incident that occurred in the lobby. One of 
those gentlemen who want free iron, who are 
agents of British iron, or who are engaged in 
importing foreign merchandise, met me just 
outside of the door and literally pursued me 
with argument—argumento currente, perhaps 
I might call it with more pedantry than wit. 
‘*Why,’’ said he, ‘‘for eighty pounds of butter we 
can buy a ton of pig iron in Glasgow, whereas 
it would take one hundred pounds of butter to 
buy that same ton of pig ironin this country.’’ 
‘*Yes,’’ said I, ‘‘my friend, that is it exactly; 
you have buttered the case as | understand it. 
In my portion of the country we produce both 
butter and pig iron, and while we give the 
butter forthe pig iron we still have them both, 
and they form a part of the general wealth. 
But upon your theory we should send our 
butter across the ocean to Glasgow and bring 
back the iron, and then we would simply have 
the iron, and not the butter.’’ By such a pro- 
cess of mere exchange no new value bas been 
created. Both articles are of the same intrin- 
sic value after the exchange as before. Were 
it the case that iron could not be produced by 
us, then nothing would remain but to obtain 
it, either by direct or indirect exchange, where 
ever we could and on the best possible terms. 
So long, however, as iron is practicable by a 
fair amount of labor, it is far better to make 
it than to buy it. The country thereby saves 
both it and the price that otherwise would be 
paid for it. True, but that would diminish what 
is called commerce, if that is properly com- 


| merce which, instead of bringing the con- 


sumer and producer as close as possible 
together, seeks to keep them as far as possible 
apart, bringing the goods to the consumer 
and taking back the pay to the producer. 
Carry your butter across the ocean and pay 
the expense of carrying it, and bring back pig 
iron and pay the expense of bringing it; pay 
the shipper, the agent, the middle-man, and 
the insurer, and thatis called commerce ; that 
is called trade. Bring the dairy and the fur 
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nace together, and this trade stagnates, dis- 


appears. Yet what has been lost, or who is 
the loser ? 


here is « commerce that is legitimate, a | 
|| the duty is seven dollars a ton. 


commerce that marks a high civilization, but 
There are many 
things that we cannot produce in our country, 


not such a commerce as that. 


many things which are found nowhere on the | 


globe in the same country. Nature has not 


made her skies and her soil favorable alike to || 


every growth nor to every process. For ex- 


ample, tea and coffee, spices, drugs, and dyes, | 


are and must remain exotics. Yesterday, for 
the encouragement of genuine commerce, we 
made ten and coffee free and their importation 


unrestricted Two years ago we took off two 


fifths of the duty upon these articles, and the | 


increase in the commerce and consumption 
has been almost in that proportion. Our 
imports for the calendar years 1870 and 1871 
were as follows: 
1870. 
.». 49,360,218 
. 275,837,564 


1871. 
Tea, pounds............ 61,263,440 
Coffee, pounds hi nani 322,009,491 

Estimated by the tradeof the last calendar 
year, the vote which passed the bill yester- 
day took off $9,189.676 of revenue from tea, 
and $9,660,284 82 from coffee, or $18,849,- 
860 82 from both. ‘That is legitimate com- 
meree. Thus we subsidize the world, and 
make every latitude tributary to our comfort 
and happiness. Send to India for your spices ; 
your climate does not prodace them; that is 
legitimate; and generally as to those articles 
which cannot by reasonable care and cultiva- 
tion be produced here, make them free, re- 
move every restriction, every obstacle, in the 
way of their admission to your country. But 
as to articles you can produce, and produce as 
cheaply as they are produced anywhere else, 
make them at home; otherwise you will soon 
be in the market to buy, with nothing to sell 
in payment. And when I say ‘‘cheaply,’’ | 
have reference to the labor necessary for pro- 
duction. ‘lhe money-price may be high or 
low, the commodity may or may not be cheap. 
Dr. Jobnson, in the Hebrides, found he could 
buy I forget how many eggs for a penny; 
‘‘not,’’ said he, **because eggs were plenty, 
but because peunies were scarce.’’ High prices 
and low prices are alike to him who has no 
money. The true question is the ability to 
buy. 

The gentleman from Oregon [Mr. SLaTer] 
made a speech the other day replete with illus- 
tration—a speech, which, fora genileman serv- 
ing his firstterm in the House, representing an 
interior and comparatively uncommercial part 
of the country, and not supposed to have in 
terested himself particularly in these difficult 
and perplexing questions, shows unusual abil 
ity und research. He adopts the same line of 
argument as wy friend from Illinois, [Mr. 
Bencnarp | ‘They both complain that the 
tariff operates to the exclusion of foreign goods, 
or to their importation at a largely increased 
cost to the consumer. Says my friend from 
Cincinnati, [Mr. Srevenson,] and 1 wish he 
were in his seat, ** Why not let foreign goods 
in? 
goods?’’ Nobody forbids it. Why do not 
the foreign producers send them? 
wish to send cottons, woolens, pig iron, bar 
iron, railroad iron, or any other of their pro- 
ductions, why do they not do it? Simply be- 
cause they want a larger profit than they are 
allowed by the division that we make with 
them through the tariff. 

My friend from Illinois [Mr. Burcuarp] 
has presented an array of figures illustrating 
what he calls ‘* tariff bounties.’’ This is too 
grave a subject to indulge in anything: like 
humor, but when I read that table it looked 
to me very much like a chapter from some of 
our great humorists. ‘* Why,’’ says the gen- 


come 


tleman, ‘we payso much bounty to Peuasy!- 


Why exclude woolen and cotton | 


If they 
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| therefore the price of coal is enhanced $1 25 


| product of our own mines. 
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vania on her pig iron, so much to Massachu- 
setts on her woolen goods, so much to Rhode 
Island on her cotton goods.’’ How does the || 
gentleman get at it? On iron, for example, | 
That, accord- 
ing to his theory, is paid not only on the iron 
we import, but is also a bounty of seven dol 
lars a ton to every pound of iron made in the 
country, and so on through the chapter. The 
duty on bituminous coal is $1 25 per ton ; 


per ton, not only the coal imported, but the 
The daty on salt 
in bulk is eighteen cents per one hundred 
pounds; therefore the price of all salt, for- | 
eign and domestic, is enhanced just so much | 
to the consumer. That is not so much the | 
anti-tariff argument as the assumption upon 
which the argument is based. If the principle 
is sound, it should have a much wider applica- | 
tion than is given it by the gentleman from 
illinois, [Mr. Borcuarp,] or the gentleman 
from Oregon, [Mr. Starer.] The tariff is not 
confined to salt, coal, iron, cotton, and woolen 
goods. ‘There is a duty on all our agricultural 
products. Last year we imported over five 
million bushels of barley at a duty of ten 
cents per bushel, nearly one million bushels | 
of wheat at a duty of twenty cents per bushel, | 
over sixty million pounds of rice at a duty of 
from one and a half to two and a half cents 
per pound; also Indian eorn, rye, and oats, 
in considerable quantities, and at different 
rates of duty. By the free-trade theory these 
duties enhance the prices relatively both of 
the imports and the home products. The 
gentleman’s State, Illinois, produced last 
year some twenty-seven million bushels of 
wheat, two hundred million bushels of Indian 
corn, thirty-eight million bushels of oats, more 
than two million bushels of barley, not to 
speak of other articles dutiable when im- 
ported. Now, why did he not go on and 
show us how much bounty we pay to I|linois? 
Five million dollars, according to his mode of 
reasoning, would be the bounty on the wheat, 
$20,000,000 on the Indian corn, nearly four 
million dollars on the oats, and so on to the 
end of the so-called ‘tariff bounties.’’ 

Perhaps the gentleman’s views on this sub- 
ject would accord with that of an old doc- 
trinaire, who, as the story runs, was once | 
a Democratic member of this House from 
Pennsylvania, and who, speaking of this prin- 
ciple, admitted that as a general proposi- 
tion, and as applied to other things and for 
political party purposes, it was perhaps true, 
‘* but somehow,’’ said he, ‘* 1 tink it don’t 
work dat way mit pig iron.’’ ({Laughter.] 
So | suppose my friend would say it does 
not work that way with the articles I have 
mentioned, 

Mr. BURCHARD. 
yield to me for a reply? 

Mr. MAYNARD. I am afraid I have not 
the time. 

Mr. BURCHARD. I will occupy but a 
The distinction is that the duties 
upon the articles the gentleman has just named 
are uot protective. A protective duty simply 
enhances the price, and is designed to do 80. 
If it does not enhance the price, it is not pro- 
tective. If you will reduce the daties on pro- 
tected manufactures five per cent. I will agree 
that you may take the duties from all those 
agricultural products. 

Mr. MAYNARD. We could hardly bind 
the House or the country by any agreement. 
Here is my friend [Mr. Peters] from the 
potato country, who would not be bound. We 
have a duty of twenty-five cents a bushel 
on potatoes. We import a great many pota- | 
toes ; we do not export any. If the duty on 
iron, and on woolen and cotton goods is a pro- | 
tection, then the duty on potatoes is alsoa 
protection 





Will the gentleman 





| to enhance prices, but to keep them s 


_an article for which we depended 
| eign manufacturer, mainly the En 


| ago. 


The object of protection is not || 
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teady. | 
y- I Can 
our Man. 
Here 18 
On the for 


we began its production about chica “om 
And prices had ruled in the oe 
with little variation year in and year out tee 
long time. Men found that it could be oa 
duced in this country for the price it was at 
ing at in the market. : & vl) 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s tin, 
has expired. 
Mr. KERR. I will yield ten minutes ; 
time to the gentleman from Tennessee 
Mr. MAYNARD. They engaged in «4, 
manufacture, and if you had left prices “ 
they were and had been for years they would 
have asked no protection as it is called hy 
tariffs or otherwise. They were content, By 
when they once began to appear as compet: 
itors in the market, the foreign producer 


will resolve the gentleman’s fallac 
be illustrated by reference to any of 
ufactures—cast steel, for example. 


yf my 


|| who had been dealing with us so long say 


his profits endangered, and began the pro. 
cess of crushing out this new trade. Prices 
are reduced below cost, sales are made jy 
advance of the present demand. The new 
manufacture succumbs. But keep the prices 
as they are, and when the foreign gentle 
man comesin make him divide his profits 
with the Government, and this in propor- 
tion to the difference in wages, difference jy 
capital, and want of experience. That js 
the way of dealing with your own manufac 
turer, and it prevents him from being crushed 
out by an unfair and malicious competition, 

Mr. BURCHARD. I also entertained the 
same theory, but after examination found the 
faets did not prove it. 

Mr. MAYNARD. Hunting for facts to 
support a theory is like hunting texts of Scrip 
ture to sustain a creed. 

Let us look at the facts. I hope to be par 
doned if I draw somewhat largely on my friends 
and associates who have prepared valuable 
tables. Figures are common property, and 
so are tables, but when a gentleman has been 
at the trouble of collating them, and exercis- 
ing ingenuity and patience to arrange them, it 
is hardly fair to appropriate them without 
credit. To the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. E. H. Roperrs] Lam especially indebted. 
Look at our business for the last ten years, 
since the tariff of March 2, 1861, went into 
operation, Our manufactures of iron and 
wool, and indeed our whole manufacturing 
industry, have increased from less than two 
billions in 1860, to more than four billions in 
1870, an increase of over one hundred and 
twenty-eight percent. in ten years. As shown 
by the gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Brck,] 
our aggregate property, the aggregate wealth 
of the country, has increased a hundred told 
in the same ten years—from $16,000,000,000 
to $32,000,000,000. This increase occurred 
not only, as | am afraid my friend from 1!1 
nois [Mr. BurcHarp] was a little wise 1n bis 
way of intimating, not only in that  portiou 
of the country from which he and | came, 
not only in’ New England, but ali over the 
country, in an even greater ratio. The mau: 
ufwuctures in my own State of Tennessee, 
which increased from $9,725,608 in 159”, 
to $17,987,225 in 1860, had swelled in 15’! 
to $38,587,953. The increase is the mos 
remarkable in the four States of Michigan, 


Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri, as shown Y 
their census returns: 

1850. 1860. 1870. 
Michigan...........811,109,002 $82,658,356 $118,770 oo 
Tndiana....ios-.-+ 8,725,423 42,803,400 109,120.08 
Tilimois.......,..... » 6,534,272 57,080,886 200,821.01, 
Missouri............ 24,324,418 41,782,731 210,00. 


1 Is it a wonder that free-trade doctrines be'” 
LPPRR PROS Win ee eee 
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lost their power upon the popular 
hese great States? This increase has 
eared in the productions of iron, steel, cot- 
indeed, in almost every branch of 
in none, perhaps, more than in 


gradually 
mind in t 
appear 
ron, SIIK: 
manufactures ; 


woolens. aa : an 
ys of my mercantile friends in this city 


handed me the other day when passing some 
sainples—interestng from the locality of their 
production ; Ido not know whether the gentle- 
rom Kentucky (Mr. Beck] will call them 
fetures or manufactures—of woolen cleths 
oom the Charlottsville woolen mills at Char- 
lottsville, Virginia, at prices ranging from eighty 
conts to $1 50 a yard, with six per cent. off to 
wholesale purchasers. I ask gentlemen to 
examine their quality and character. A dis- 
tinguished Virginian, formerly in this House, 
declared himself willing to go a long way to 
‘ick a sheep. 
Se saiaest in the Shenandoah valley and 
cold to wholesale purchasers at seventy cents 
per yard ; and another flannel, made by the 
Amina Society of the State of lowa—and some 
gentleman from that State will be able to tell 
the exact locality—which is sold at the same 
price. Those fabrics twelve years ago we 
depended on the importer to lay at our doors. 
Wool at that time was free. By the tariff of 
1867 we put a comparatively small duty on it. 
What is the result? Not only has our wool 
product increased more than twofold, or from 
60,511,343 pounds in 1860 to 163,000,000 
pounds in 1870, but see how the importation 
of wool has increased during the last twelve 
months. 

In 1870 there were fifty-one million of 
pounds imported, while during the last year, 
the calendar year of 1871, the importation 
amounted to eighty-seven millions. This is the 
way your business, your agricultural produc- 
tions, your manufacturing industries, your 
commercial enterprises are increased in a 
ratio that the country had never seen before. 
But the enormous tariff and the burdens of 


mau 1 


taxation are higher, we are told, than any- | 


where else on the globe. This I deny, and 
append the tariffs of England and France in 
disproof. (Appendix D.) Who is crying out 
for reduction of the tariff? Who are the men 


calling on us to relieve this burden of taxa- | 


tion? They are not manufacturers. Tbey are 
not merchants. ‘They are not sellers in the 
market, or buyers. They toil not; neither 
do they spin; but they haunt the purlieus of 
the Capitol, sending off communications to 
the ends of the country, denouncing the tariff, 
denouncing protection, denouncing the men 
who are supposed to favor it, holding up even 
accidental personal defects of childhood to 
obloquy, slander, and ridicule. Nothing at- 
tempted in bebalf of American labor, Ameri- 
can production, American independence of 
foreign nations for the nedessaries of the public 
defense, or the comforts of life, escapes their 
censure. Every domestic industry is assailed 
as 4 common enemy, and the enterprisi: g pro- 
prietor is subject to ceaseless denunciations, 
Monopolists, with every added epithet thatcan 
give increased odiam; cotton lords, iron bords, 
and whatever else that is hateful, are the 
habitual designation of the toiling artisan, 
if of the manufacturer class, which disfigure 
many of the printed documents in the interest 
of what is called free trade. What is the 
source of this inspiration? From what foun- 
tains flow these bitter waters ? 
ho paysthese men? Upon what meatsdo 
they feed? Wheni¢e do they derive their daily 
bread? Perchance there are not ‘many of them 
here justnow. In a western city you might find 
them in numbers to-day, trying to make a 
presidential candidate forthe Democratic party: 
ut who are they? What interest do they 
represent? Whence come they? Let me read 





Here is a flannel made by an | 
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| the immigration for the quarter ending 31st | 





The Tariff—Mr. Maynard. 


a paragraph, Mr. Chairman, from a recent 
letter of the venerable Peter Cooper— 


“* Whose head is silvered o’er with age, 
And long experience made him sage:” 
**There are thousands of those now engaged in for- 
eign trade whose fortunes 
evuntry with foreign goods. There are other thou- 
sands who are holders of mortgages, who hope to 


| buy in the property for the face of their mortgages, | 
or for half its present value. And that they willdo as || 


soon as they can induce-our Government to try an- 
other experiment in what they eall free trade. The 
policy of these persons, who arealleclamorous for free 
trade, would deprive millions of men of their means 
of living by mechanical employments,and drive them 


into competition with the farming and agricultural | 


interests of the country, making the mechanics com- 


| petiters of the farmers, instead of consuming, as they 


now do, ten times as much of the agricultural pro- 
duct of the country as is now sold in all Europe.” 
That states the whole case. The very arti- 
cles that are struck at in the bill of the major- 
ity are the articles which we import most largely 
and principally from Great Britain—your iron, 
wool, cotton, copper, earthenware, &c. It is 
notable that there should be such a coinci- 
dence between the interests of our great man- 


ufacturing rival and the provisions of this bill. | 


Let me before concluding advert to one 
point more to show the general prosperity of 
the country—our immigration. My friend 
from New York [Mr. E. H. Roserrts] referred 
to its increase yesterday. I allude to it fora 


different purpose—to call the attention of the | 


committee to the labor character of many of 
the immigrants. I have here a table showing 


December, 1871. I find there were 395 black 
smiths, 102 brewers, 513 carpenters, 100 cigar- 
makers, 474 joiners, 53 machinists, 326 masons, 
and 951 mechanics whose trades are not class- 
ified. Then I find there were 1,032 miners, 
24 molders, 68 shipwrights, who must have 
supposed there was work for them here or 
they would not have come; 373 shoemakers, 
indicating most clearly that there was work 
for them or they never would have come in 
quest of it; 423 tailors; and so on through 
various other occupations. 

Look, too, at the general condition of the 
people. When were they ever so well fed, 
well clothed, and well housed; in short, when 
did they ever live so well? When were they so 
little in debt, and when did they feel so little 
the burdens of public duty? I cannot better 
close this protest against the disturbance of the 


| financial and industrial policy of the country, | 


so favorable and every way beneficent in its 
effects, than by quoting from the admirable 


little work of Sir John Bernard Byles on the | 


Sophisms of Free Trade. As an Englishman 
his words will have more weight than miue 
certainly, possibly than any American econ- 
omist: 


“The most prosperous of all nations for the last 
fifty years has been the United States. Yet the 


| exports and imports of the American Union, not- 


withstanding its vast augmentation in population, 
are not very much greater than they were forty years 
ago. It is the unregistered home production and 
home trade, doubling and quadrupling over and 
over again, that has created this unexampled pros- 
perity.”’ (Appendix D.) 

I thank my friend from Indiana [Mr. Kerr] 
for his courtesy in extending my time, and | 
trust it may be returned to him by the gentle- 
man who will follow. 


APPENDIX A. 
Theestimates of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury of expenditures for the next fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1878, are as follows: 
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depend on filling the | 
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Expenditures. 

Legislative establishment...........-.....«. $3,421,812 40 
Executive establishment..................... 17,448,531 38 || 
Judivial establishment........................ 3,383,350 00 | 
Military establishment.......1......0..00.... 31,422,509 88 | 
Naval establishment. .......0. 0............6.... 18,946,088 95 | 
RGU BIT i ccece vas cccsesssseseses esse canics 5,445,617 97 | 

Amount carried forward...........6.....66 $80,062,910 58 |! 
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$80,062,910 58 
30,480,000 00 


ment..... sevece cecocescsesesssecs Oa, 104,500 OO 
Public works under In- . , 
terior Department......... 
Public works under War 
Department................. 14,609,662 97 
Public works under Navy 
Department .............. 
Public works under Agri 
cultural Department 


244,800 00 


1,483,100 00 


26,500 00 

——— 19,468,562 97 
iat te ccaneitineccaneaneunn 5,474,001 00 
Be EER OID So cesses i:sxen vesrsaseagiseoeseacniees AG 
Permanent appropriations..............0. 126,.81,9+4 00 
Sinking fund......... 22,895,930 00 





Interest upon the capital of the sink 
acta ian n aaci ea 5,783,333 00 
Ta ee ad $301,705,036 99 


I propose to compare this with the expendi- 
tures of 1859. 

In a just and fair comparison with the ex- 
penditures prior to the war it is necessary to 
eliminate all items fairly chargeable to war 
expenses ; pensions, sinking fund, aud interest 
thereon; permanent appropriations being, ex- 
cept some six millions for interest on the pub- 
lic debt, &c., the cost of the Internal Revenue 
Bureau, and the increased cost of the customs 
service. ‘The item for public works should be 
deducted, including the improvement of rivers 
and harbors, public buildings, &., of which 


| little or nothing was done in the period selected 


for comparison. ‘These deductions are: 


I $30,480,000 00 
NC i 22,895,930 00 
Interest on sinking fund 5,783,333 00 
Permanent appropriations, lessthesum 

SINS ie eee Sel ea ARE 
Sr 
Internal revenue expenses last year.... 
NIIIIET Ecsite cadinubinanepteacedivanbcneuesdsuald 


120,281,974 00 
19,468,562 97 
9,001,680 71 
12,000,000 00 





$219,911,480 68 





This sum deducted from $301,705,036 99 
leaves $81,793,556 31 as the net ordinary 
expenses aside from those accruing by reason 
of the war. 

This in currency, reduced to acoin basis at ten 
per cent. gold premium, gives $73,614,200 68. 

The expenditures of 1859, a fair average 
year, less affected than 1860 by the premoni- 
tory echoes of the approaching struggle, were: 








PDE ss niccee i ciieeiiiced Siteondliaitinsataiee eka Tieliaiinl einen $23,154,720 53 
ee acl te cai el acl ca 14,690,927 90 
TNs cctisintudibiactineitpiink bhcnsvsesod Manaaamhinaiie 3,490,534 53 
Nae 1,422,222 71 
PR EEOM OO UG cc ivcctscinocnccovssnsens aw fA 
MR iii eb sa sadn isaenateees ceca eaan lane 2,637,649 70 
|) RSE oe Ree enone $68,993,599 77 
ee ieee 


Deducting the payments for pensions and 


| interest three remains $65,186,727 36 as the 
| net ordinary expenses of administration for the 


year 1859. We had then a population of thirty- 


| one millions, in round numbers, of whom four 


millions were slaves, paying no taxes and 
forming no part of the body-politic, leavin 

twenty-seven millions to bear the burden of 
the Government, at an average per capita 
of $2 41. Our population next year will not 
fall below forty millions, every one a citizen, 
with all the obligations as weil as the rights 
of citizenship. Divided among them, the net 
estimated expenditures will be $1 84 per 
capita, say— 


aaah cuaces se ieee $2 41 
1873... ineen ‘ 1 84 
ee scushiel iienneeeeiannll $0 57 


| or twenty-three and sixty-five hundredths per 


cent. In confirmation, is the statement of the 
actual expenditures for the last fiscal year. The 
like deductions for war expenses give a similar 
result. 








* These last two items are estimated for last year’s 
expenditures. Our customs receipts have more than 
quadrupled, and deduct three fourths of last year’s 
expenditures for this service. 
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APPENDIX B. 
Statistics of the tobacco crop in the United States for the year 1870. 
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| Average . 
States. a Pounds. | Aeores. pounds | Cents value Value of 
inal 
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per acre. | Perpound. | crop. 


GT RRMA csivibaen avsvebietassiystesesehths oesesibonbebuepipssevenpeneineatieeuaneienenniantepiniiaduipine 150,000 | 150 $33,009 
Vermont......... poGnansdeb nebsbne seobeesbeoutuns meses aokapeepaeninns yieaipiped ee seumbuppnin ant: ober 66 “T5400 
M ass ponusette . iesucdud sé eddneovecsocccet ccocncsepconvcesen onietoseieene on reeeth eb eeeipen benenecegoenbaned machieenntetl 6,289,000 4,658 1,509 1360 
Ne w Y on :. tis ben phd Nsencdebcdedbintonéudadbsocbunmbuneviabeneripescnigauinbalabns ts tained ainnatl | 2,584,000 | 2,349 1, ae a 
New Jersey. ‘icicle heh asinstin iainisbilhigtiabiea oie tediiatescaeraenaiiened set eeeasaves seeeas eannnens cosnes teneeeree| 40,000 34 9°90 
)~ enpes eyly ane Co eee OeOe er esee tele C850 S00 50s CO0See CROSS 1OO8 Os 8000088 OOS 58S E OEE Se OSEE CEs SOEtee oD See eees Sesessesoeeoeee! . 3 

M: uryli und. dna 00e 09 60000000 000000000 000000 000 SSDOD OSES 20090000 00SS 900000000 00050s 000000000 Sebeee 88EbSs Ce80es | 14,522,000 22,797 
V irginia sscisdbaibatbied iaiuinke Gionesi. “oientcikadtiidheuieabiddectabanepeiebariatiiaieditestedaits ania Aneta aed eid 43,761,000 59,216 | 
North Caro ar a a Dik cede <cacad cease Laacaanstdimemiacr ase 30,000,000 | 51,194 
Florida. snc denial sleet viii anentis ticipate eae tiides 165,000 | 242 
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691,740 
1,248,892 
3,194,553 
4, 230,000 


~I 
ee 
o-3 
A ht SS 
APS 
com 


| 94 75 
IIIA ctesaicseecsaeemeanuanreeneprapeeenmeamerenssd-norectcvieckticdticlen tinal 2,225,000 | 3,340 3 6| =| saan 
‘] CUNEORBCE «.......5..ssssecrerser sevens secsnrasessesevannses sesccssemnsscerecee seeese seenee ausnesenesennsesecanscoasnssoseess | 35,000,000 | 41,420 08. 2,905,000 
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258,996 
3,690,000 
| 1,823,730 
| 712 192 


ST. itinccrsneasiedanadiiatiadtadgleas tadiintidibinciaitiianaalinenstiateataeeigiiaiin benicar | 45,000,000 | 64,655 
Missouri......... iociiinimennceidilbieiaiinametaane ianemeaat sinammennsineedbivebiundinnvidiguixes welsevcstsiithteaebie 19,610,000 | 26,146 
[ilinois...... Ferhat dete a ciniasiatiamsiiateiisninenin, Sebiahatieethiinaneaedeieiadiiiedaoctidiacsginiaaites ial sans 5,564,000 6,623 
Indiana lidiiek nding udtaalahdattesise This cides wit eet ied duaiiinialiadiesnipiatnatsandeiailiieduinietadin 6,930,000 | 8,152 
RO acci aduas ap cegtetinin sacliahieeeidiatnbhdeaiieteies todddbdinaiindssinleravenicts totes veseseebepenteansenaits 21,100,000 | 23,034 
Michigan. ......... inegumbenenapetansastatidinsiebiebiateneesbacaaloeiictian dahil 3.500, 000 3,684 
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PIII nic trek nhasad have deipunsiadbusistumnphiannesaiinntavebenieseumandniitaas anaes tehdibdadmeaimemadaeaiad sania 1,037,000 1,152 
Debt iiniennncasintitsmniniiatyttitattlnnttinstniiinti ats wt IO. By 250,628,000 | 330,668 | - | $26,747,158 
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Average yield per acre, 757 pounds; average price per pound, 10.6 cents; average value per acre, $80 88. 


APPENDIX OC. 


Statement showing the number and class of vessels built, and the tonnage thereof, in the several States and Territories of the United States 
Srom 1858 to 1861, and from 1868 to 1871, inclusive. 





— en rea eee een Ppoermeemnntnorneetenraerened - = 3 
Total num- | 


ber of vessels Total 
built. tonnage. 







Ships and 


barks Brigs. Schooners, | Sloops, canal- 


boats, and barges. 





Steamers. 


_ -- -_— —_-+-—-— ~- - ——-- 5 - ——--- —~—— ~~~ —- ——— 


1859 ....sseceereeseees vicnedafiiaivassiipabiuncevthuea tnees cachiuliioneapaebneeiih 89 28 297 284 


242,286.69 
156,601.33 
212,892.45 
233,194.35 





























tn Sa ee 133 37 305 | 336 211,243.70 
TT sicsniisaeseemesipesdeaitidheemnmmnnannnestedhinicepnateinliaain tated 80 | 48 590 | 848 285,304.73 
NEAT to cascade a teeaaneemaleiaeadiieaamenioe 91 er 506 816 275,230.05 
NB7O ......00sncecesssssessesesasscsssscvetanes sossessesenseesensces seesesssesoanes 73 27 519 709 j 276,953.31 


273,226.51 


277,678.65 
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APPENDIX D. 


Tariff of England, Ireland, and Scotland, with the value per unit of quantity and the duty reduced to ad valorem. (Calculated on the basis 
of the values in the *‘ home consumption and impost’’ statement for 1871, the pound aout at five dollars, the shilling at twenty-five cents, and 
the penny at two cents.) 












Average fe. Averege deity 
tiable value reduced to 
Rate of duty. per unit of | ad valorem, 
quantity. per cent. 


Articles. 


Almond paste. Os. = per pound. 
SPOOR OF ONE MRR ic ceisics hbbectab eb bidcnnscodvetsvecccdabsehsciiocibilisds cose enstbtbtadeteeveduviasdabiidkiun’ wiuplbbecrecstibvnmees cask eT per barrel. 
TR RRINIG. is senconssntnin wchiriyrepytpincseen cnmnpb nsnan napveeng panei weer dge nds sen eaeaebeeeet ane tidaa tbat beanies 3 per dozen packs. 
EINE, SOIIIIEE wuss comnnncoeesesgeananpeqn sovensath concqnesanseonmmenensetbtocansteonsanepsneutepoessteedsininenmenslenipsinsnesenssioel per hundred weight. 
CES GENUINE citsis ccethetn socked bgulishiedscces Sichuenbenncoveutiecensbjescsass cousdbh cooeetandetniesunsunbine voce eomamecsennatinnesse per pound. — 
SI iidcicsnhinisiuidistibiccsihc dey diiaciahtndrealeatetgnllghilaaaTp bei att sak csi bslenulnibaeninicbices saeudeilioaloes tnuvin taal ails 1 6 per hundred weight. 
Shiceory, roasted or gunane.. sniatesensounteseanantmsonoscsaneenresrrensnortarenensseoneunesentansattestamansemahe—tetanee teeny per pound. 
thioroform... . a a per pound, 

ocoa, husked and shelled.. pe cietes tee bideKabbiiod per hundred weight. 
‘oe ‘Oa paste, pidbnetndedveuessbomands per pound. 
per pound. 
per pound, 4 
per gallon. 
os a 


ae ym weight. 
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roll odion ada ate clea inline  iehetnanildtaidiamatintabetgiel 
Yomfits, dried.. 
‘onfectionery.. 
ETB LB . .0..00000000 cocces vecces ancune cecccoecs ccqcemsscos je Redice coenaesds boneds soccececcecc ee ccccces ccccccee sesnenee ececcees 
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. 49p ConG.....2D SEss. The Tariff—Mr. Maynard. Ho. or Reps: 
ee ————eeS SS 
APPENDIX D—Continued. 
ee — 
———— " — 
Average du- | Average duty 
— Articles. Rate of duty. tiabls value reduced to 
of per unit of ad valorem, 
quantity. per cent, 
rv eT TE Te Oe Oe TT ee ee Tee ee re a 
reserved a8 CONLECtIONCTY.....c.00+sereeserevessnseenrenseneneseenesssnsaseneneness est aiaiannstelapssaeneatadlepaciialiiinies 1 per pound, ° 
} are. preserved i VIMCAL .....resrerecsreenereneesssnenennsscennenessecenssenensasnenn denser sessns sensenterenasuersnenens #eebese 1 per gallon. - a 
0) Naphtha, or cee Ee IIE, SOMETIME 0.0: anacancumuncad oibéransntundebenerts Sekstamnbbiinasbes coctaniessoounh onkeppadeommeay 10 5. pergalion. - “ 
0 Plate Of BOLG.....-rvvseereeeneennrnsens soterneerseerernne ses eeeeidhdinesystebinaaaeclshsntdiaheinabibasiabetehdminaieinninnwcasiyecianiaanl 17 O per ounce troy. - is 
\) Plate Of SIIVET.....-sseseesesegsensersrs sesessetsersves ss seesennsenennisesosanesas conus sensunennnsnarecaeeanacauecsnensessan sectnnee sotenenes 1 6. per ounce troy. - . 
0 Plams, commonly GELIO MP ORE ATES BOG DEGNOUIRG. 01, -ccrcavexorovosp<sqconnsohosnnssarevers sosseecsrees sevogaanesed 7 OQ per hundred weight. 5 46 $2 
0) Dried or preserved plums, except in sugar, not otherwise enumerated................eseeee 7 OO per hundred weight. 5 46 $2 
Preserved in sugar, not otherwise enumerated................+ Scbbsen naskeicheren 1 per pound. ns a 
3 PrUmeS...0+s-sssseeseesenser soserererersrenenesnnesense sosensees ensase sees ys per hundred weight. 5 46 2 
\) RagisiMS nvvn.---veeeee-recnsseeerensenne se ; ; ¥ . 7 © per hundred weight. 7 56 234 
aie Spirits and strong waters, not being sweetened or mixed with any article so that the degree of 
5 * strength thereof cannot be ascertained by Syke’s hydrometer; for every gallon of the strength 
) of proof by such hydrometer, and so in proportion for any greater or less strength than the 
® strength of proof, and for any greater or less quantity than a gallon: 
0) SardendlS v0sossense encrshesosegitin yeuaoaaneanasenctinntinne tonecenesow*eserbewanqtont eapden ign segangtbn,acecaeqeeseonsteeseoepapenes 10 65 pergalion. 1 63 1603 
Treg i. --/-; -scte nao ogthoanaohebeae -senantas stare totnannaaksbacnonagtte ob siaces sctaunne cesses séuteseotedgseevccedovensessenese socontapnen 10 5. per gallon. 163 } 
2 —f of and from any foreign country, being the country Of its Drodmetion...........cccees secceecesoes 10 2 per gallon. 81 B13 3-5 
0 Rum from any country, mes being so IN Ne eee SEI, ch cccnncshavcencnbenanbancoennecseoosions i : per oe 81 321 
Tafa, of and from any colony of France....... weg sn eenereacensecoes seonences acccet ene covege stoves esesbecese eeceeecoropeeocse per gallon. 66 ‘ 
3 oa. and spirits of, and from a British possession in America, or the island of Mauritius; and ; = 
0 rum of and from any British possession within the limits of the East India Company’s 
charter, in repens oe. _— the conditions of the act, 4 Victoria, chapter eight, have or 
8 ciceth Meee Mii MNO: canviiicnacesase'aseasnuchacenta oases Uieads tortor stiicoaeressites onoter Visescetess aonoassanescnes 10 2  pergalilon. $1 313 3-5 
J BIGTAEOE ».sccrcseossvsconsicanisgeosoetens sessenetsvonnenenessenseseunse ons baasteissonsbbeene tu sseesés ces ssssenotasesebssceseveneoned 10 5 _ per gallon. 62 4) 
— Stee eparitts being sweetened or mixed so that the degree of strength cannot be ascertained - * 
ag aforesaid: rum shrub, liquors and cordials, of and from a British possession in America, 
or the island of Mauritius, or a British possession within the limits of the East India Com- ‘tae 
apy’s charter, in recast . which the conditions of the act 4th Victoria, chapter eight, have 
Recah ects EE IND 55s santas coined bik sans banenactseilnueulainaeshsarsédieidineeserenieseersch tenatuiheseunagudeved 10 2 per gallon. 1 66 
Perfumed spirits, to be used as perfUMEry ONLY.............ccesecererersssesens cnsees sevesevensneces senses svscceses sesves 14 0 per gallon. 16 38 21 3-10 
Water, cologne, in flasks or otherwise, to be charged as perfumed spirits...................ccsseeseeseoeee 14 0 per gallon. 16 38 21 3-10 
Pim MRBTRUOG 655 deers ysescthonecnaenasssscnseseien censharesepeegadineietons ecesounsonsoueeosecsessabaceete pipetidainninambenpeaceeane shine 14 0 per gallon. 16 38 21 3-10 
Suecades, including all fruits and vegetables preserved in sugar, not otherwise enumerated....... 1 per pound. - - 
Sugar candy, brown or white refined, or sugar rendered by any process equal in quality thereto, 
states and menniactares —- NE a gah tase Nase Gina cha cesnceduxceses ve GURALDiSsesscksctopuensesecesoce ; 12 0 per hundred weight. 709 42 2-7 
Sugar, not equal to relined: 
eS aL i ah pk ae eins ts Sa alah blidabinli da tonlbh Sonints gbesnihenatinn 11 3 per hundred weight. 5 97 47 1-13 
- as eee rorentr tae cn pasuicadigen cindpeabedied Ponbeocbiesvacepitihthis eral bite sacchdbstibi obsess ceetvebdcseeas % ° per pancees ae og : b> 46 7 
on Nhird Class......+.+.++.  sochde eveesses se Me cecerecenevesscesceenseeseceesseceeeseceeeeseees senbsesnersessaseeeseceseeseeeseaeeceseecees sonees per hundred weight. 7 92- 
Demet GIA, TRGOUAUE AI ANOO sc ccacnssocctbehs tevbviren osvecersscsccccsbeedVabigabibiatuas eceuss cacke® sababe  bcccsibsetenve 3 0 per hundred weight. 11 20 47 3-5 
Ee os soveuesevecions Beccvccens covecevenscotesveabbeccesesoreceeseoessseeseneossensneceeeseeses sucess sesees edeceeesess 6 per hundred weight. 2 53 84 
Taraxacum, or dandelion root, (see chiccory.) 
3. New (without any allowance for draft,)...........ccccscsses 6 per pound. 31 89 
opacco: 
Unmanufactured, stemmed or stripped, containing ten pounds or more of moisture in every 
— hundred weight thereof, the following duty, plus five per Cent..........1...ssseseeceseesenereeeeeeee ten evens 3 0 per pound. 21 357 1-7 
| Containing less than ten pounds of moisture in every hundred weight thereof.................-..ss0s00 3 6. per pound. 21 414 3-10 
69 Unstemmed, containing ten pounds or more of moisture in every hundred weigit thereof....... 3 0 per pound. 42 1784 
33 Containing less than ten pounds of moisture in every hundred weight thereof .................000s0000 3 6 per pound. 42 207 1-7 
40 IN CANE SI og loliers secsnncecdoecon ath uiptal Cabins sonscnerssnenesSdetinibansaewh cnceecest eal 5 0 per pound. 3 40 514 
3) Cavendish and negro-head..............-..00-sssesssseeses weveesiecoees sence as epee Meta tatbon vaoccdsib ncakalatouenioaiF9 — 4 6 per pound. 21 §33 1-7 
a Snuff, containing more than thirteen pounds of moisture in every hundred weight thereof ..... 3 9 per pound. 30 310 
70 Snuff, not containing more than thirteen pounds of moisture in every hundred weight thereof, 4 6 per pound. 30 3734 
em OLBGr MANMTACLUTSM LOWREGEO 66225... --0-cce sorrcoteh sovpdnferpavecice sossoecenee ssbde0 asses abyceoene pcodbatasb clases sauhesckgascces 4 0 per pound. 21 476 1-5 
78 Cavendish, or negro-head tobacco, manufactured, in bond in the United Kingdom, from un- 
Uo manufactured tobacco, on the entry thereof for home consumption ...........c0..cccceceseseeesene seeeee 4 0 per pound. 21 76 1-5 
31 Varnish, containing any quantity of aclohol or Spirit ..............c:06 seceesee scenes caine Ces lababnesésslleinccae 22 0 per gallon. 3 32 a 
01 ENT idlnsaliainsccmpsncocer sogiltehahvelinpignoen none onaoerptabecrele bina cases nepsonnanibiniotshdoeubiges wwerti soisessherbints issess santos 3 per gallon. 19 81 
ra la aye or bottles containing less than the following rates of proof spirits, verified by 
. Syke’s bydrometer: 
pra Red and white wine, and the lees of BURR ID oc ccigsas sn niisn: stocavscnnagns sikeas jes csoesncboncdeubeieaseasqeces snuse 1 O per gallon. 814 807 
For every degree of strength beyond forty-two degrees per gallon..,............se: cesses 8 per gallon. - ° 
basis Tariff of France, with rate of duty on certain articles. 
, and oe , ee ee ee 
pita Iron,and manufactures of; steel, and manufactures | In French | In other || Iron, and manufactures of; steel, and manufactures | In French | In other 
a of; wool, and manufactures of. vessels, vessels. of; wool, and manufactures of. vessels. vessels. 
duty il — 
d t 
tar Iron: | Iron : 7 : , 
t. inc eet Oe OED a i Free. Free. One millimeter or less thick, fifteen centimeters or 
Pig, a NI es alta tes Sli ible Zocsansbuebessen $0 78 $0 86 more Wide, Per 220 POUNAS..........-.seereeersssenecereseseeees 
— Cast, per 20 pounds.............. ee eater 1 36 136 || One millimeter or less thick, less than fifteen cent- 
Other td secheantigl tusadaeman nats sittika nannadecnseeahl in <akspsdtieses Prohibited. | Prohibited. || imeters wide, per 220 POUNAS ............-srersrenensereeeeree 
Stretched, in bars and plates, length multiplied by | || Steel, in bands or leaves, polished, blued, tempered, 
rth being 458 millimeters or less, per 220 pounds... 1 95 214 except saws, per 220 pounds............ ss seenseseasessenseesnenss 
ee and en — hundred and fifty - 8 4 85 | Sroet oe all, for instruments, per 220 pounds.......... 
llimeters, per 220 pounds.............sccccececsseceeees 7 teel filings and flues..,...........0..ccessesseseeeseerseseserersnsnes 
bse than two hundred and thirteen millimeters, per || Iron, broken articles, per 220 pounds..........cere+ «00 
a pounde idpdeadaeh saIRET Meee ama sehis beech} csdocugamardtliais eoeees 2 73 x00 || Cast iron, broken aries. ber 220 pounds ...........+- 3 
Square bars of twenty-two millimeters or more, ross Of iron, per 220 DOUDAE,...........ccceessserscoreseseesences 
10 I tel 19 | 214 | Wool: ; 
on to twenty-two millimeters, per 220 pounds...... 2 34 2 57 i Raw from Europe in French vessels, per 220 pounds.. 
8s than fifteen millimeters, per 220 pounds.............. 2 73 3 00 Combed, per 22 CE nce Eh da cenenenmaeyiainne seengeeeace 
Dane bers of fifteen millimeters diameter, per = 3 om i pred. all, per 20 POR sees ae el aie SS aie 
cepesetencnniseitininiahinmiaiemerertneshoccunnthnaeetainth dregoes : Vaste, wool, hair, per aE daeaeeemaaee 
ess than fifteen millimeters diameter, per 220 pounds.. 2 73 3 00 | FLOCK WOOL........ceesereeersescceneeesesene census ensans nena vesnerees conven 
tae Spe above, geooring to dimensions,..........00.-+. se on Woolen Te gomnee long, up agers twisted, 
. MU tline ctetecns concahascose cehngee Séusodinnces 2 scoured, an roiled, per 220 POUDGS.......6....ceeeeeeeeee 
lates tinned or 29) teeeees covee “ i 
ne ’ EE SIE tae AS 7 80 8 58 All other woolen yarn,.............000+8 en ole PN 
4 Wire, if covered, per 220 pounds............00.0.0». aed |) 6 43 Mesenea ofwool: 
etallic wire for instruments, per 220 pounds.. & 13 65 14 82 ‘ringes, ribbons, pure white, per 220 pounds.............. 
ue in bars, ail, per 220 poundss.......s0...ssssereseeseeeeees 5 85 6 43 Mixed wool and hair dyed, per 220 pounds..............-.. 
Stee common sheets, per 220 pounds...........c.-c0-eeee+-+ 9 75 10 73 Blankets, fringe, lace, other tissues, and all articles 
wide bon not polished or tempered, no matter how not enumerated.............. seananegersegearen sencpcneqrapmencenenncet 
2. utof more than one millimeter thick, per Mixed tissues, not predominant. seseeeene 
PE enhvaianhiemtecnmmneteneiienscasstelned 9 75 10 73 Pisses OF G1 PRC -<.<cscc-.ccceccccesese vs ssceseosnacoescorsccusseoeceees 
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APPENDIX E. 
T ne fi yl] wing paragr pos from the work of 
} Barnard Byles have been selected 


S r de Hil 
as desert 
Americans: 

“ There are some few countries in the world which 
enjoy peculiar facilities for the 
m : such as the south of France 
Cuba tor sugar, some districts of England 
and iron; but the immeasurably greater 
portion of the surtace of the habitable globe consists 
of countries moderately, and but moderately, 
ad ipted ft 
nnd comforts of lite, of food 
‘These countries can in every single article they pro- 
duce be surpassed and unders: 
olner 

‘Put the case of such a country with moderate 
facilities f he production of most things, with ex- 
traordinary facilities for the production of nothing. 
It can wheat, but not so cheap as Poland; 
it can grow wine, but not so cheap France or 
can manufacture, but not so cheap as Eng- 


ticular ¢ ailies 
lor wine, 


for coals 


grow 
as 
Spain; it 
land 

** First, imagine that country under a system of 
protection so strict ag to be jealous, and, if you 
please, injudicious. The nation cultivates the land 
and works up the produce. It creates wealth at 
both ends of the exchange. Its manufactures ex- 
change with its agricultural products. Native 
industry can and doessupply it with the necessaries 


aud comforts of life. A numerous population may 
be employed, fed, clothed, and lodged. Industry 
ind plenty reign. All this may be and is done 


under great natural disadvantages both of soil and 
climate. Human art and industry triumph, never- 
theless, over every obstaclegand can raise, as in the 
Hiolland, a great and powerful State in a 
morass. Foreign trade will in the end be introduced, 
supplying luxuries and carrying away superfluities. 

* Now, imagine that ¢ountry under a system of 
universal free trade and unrestricted imports. Ex- 
cept in a few favored spots, it cannot grow wheat; 
for Poland will be abie to undersell it, not only in 
foreign warkets, butin its own. It cannot manu- 
facture: tor in ttons, hardware, 
other products of manufacturing industry England 
can undersell it abroad and at home. It cannot 
grow wine; for France or Spain can everywhere 
undersell it. Neither can it continue to import its 
, its manufactures, or its wine from abroad; for 


case ol 


co 


rn 


its own industry being superseded and smothered, 

has nothing to give in exchange. It becomes, 
then, in this eondition: it can neither grow nor 
wake for itself, nor yet buy from abroad. It goes 


without, or, if not entirely without, it is scantily 
and wretehedly supplied. A starving and ragged 
population derive a wretched and precarious sub- 
sistence from half-eultivated land. It has neither 
domestic industry nor foreign trade. 

‘Such is the natural capability of avery large pro- 
portion of the countmes in the world, They enjoy 
moderate facilities for the production of everything 
necessary for the sustenance of a population; ex- 
traordinary facilities for the production of little or 
nothing. With a generally diffused system of judi- 
cious and discriminating protection, concentrating 
the industry of each country on its own soil and 
indigenous materials, industry flourishes, wealth 
increases, commerce follows, population multiplies 
throughout the globe, But without such artificial 
regulations, population, industry, and wealth have 
a tendency to concentrate and confine themselves 
to certain favored spots; there, indeed, they may 
flourish, but over the vast area of the world at large 
they have & tendency to dwindle and decay; but 
prote ‘tion wisely regulated, instead of being, as has 
een represented, a blight on universal industry, is 
a system of universal irrigation diffusing industry 
where industry would otherwise never have flowed, 
and making even the desert rejoice, 

“One of these temporary and accidental disad- 
vantages against which public wisdom has to guard, 
is the necessary and invayviable inferiority of infant 
manufacturing industry. No matter thatthe infant 
is capable of soon becoming not only a man, buta 
giant, i not protected during infancy he will lan- 
guish and die. 

* Established manufactures enjoy the factitious 
advantages of gréat capital, skill, and experience. 
Production on a large scale, in immense quantities, 
creates a cheapness which unprotected intant estab- 
lishments elsewhere, though their natural advan- 
tages may be much greater, cannot rival. They are 
smothered as soon as they are born. Accordingly 
all manufactures, however great, have been and 
ever must be cradled in protection. So far from 
protection producing monopoly it is protection alone 
that ean prevent the first established manufactures 
from enjoying an unjust and undeserved monopoly. 
It is protection alonethat can establish a wholesome 
rivalry, or even secure the certain development 
of wanufactures, where there are greatest natural 
advantages; nay, thisis a Case where protection is 
essential to ultimate cheapness as well as plenty. 
Mr. Burke’s maxim is here no paradox— Make 
things dear,’ says he, ‘that they may be cheap.’ 

** Moreover, thetrue gain of every country is ample 
wages tothe laborer. The laboring classes are the 
nation They are the producers, and they are, more- 
over, the greatest consumers. Their expenditure 
makes the great home market. 


ng consideration from thoughtful 


production of par- | 


ir the production even of the necessaries | 
clothing, and lodging. | 
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The Tariff—Mr. Maynard. 


“ But in the fierce struggle ofuniversal competition, || 


| extending over the whole earth, the remuneration | 
| of the laborer must be everywhere beaten down to | 





the level of the worst paid laborers in the world, i 


whether freemen or slaves. 

** All great manufactures had their origin in the | 
protective system. Take our own, the greatest, and 
until lately, least sickly of any. All our own manu- 
factares took their rise in a system of protective du- 
tiesso high as to amountto prohibitions. Inaddition 
to this, owing to the fearful hostilities that raged in 
Europe for nearly a quarter of a century before 1815, 
we enjoyed a further accidental monopoly of the 
manutacturing industry of the world. And this 
stringent protection has not only created manufac- 
tures, but created them where they would not natu- 


|| rally have existed in spite of great natural disad- 
iid by some country or || 


vantages. Other nations have coal and iron ore as 


well as we. The United States are even richer in 
this respect. But other nations have also what we 
have not—they have native raw materials. It has 


been justly observed that Great Britain is singularly 
poor in the raw materials which constitute the basis 
of the greater portion of her manufacturing industry. 
We have no cotton, no silk, no fine wool. Even our 
best iron for the manufacture of hardware comes 
from Sweden ; our oils, gums, colors, woods, from the 
ends of the earth. 

** Next to us in manufacturing industry is France. 
Her manufacturing industry, though still inferior 
to ours, has nevertheless since the peace augmented 


42D Conc... .2p Spss 


' 


in an even greater ratio, but under strict and jes) 
protection. Jealous 

“After France comes Germany. Let , 
before the late struggle, have visi SDY one 

ggle, have visited the coun 

embraced by the Zollverein. To say that prot me 
has there produced manufacturing prosperity w ton 
be to beg the question. But one thing is cen" 
that exactly coincident in time and piace with 
most stringent protective laws has arisen 4 io = 
facturing industry and production of wealth with 
an approach toa parallel in all the forme 
of Germany. 

“Take now a small State, Belgium. 
tion to her area, her manufacturing indu 
haps greater than that of any other country 
excepting the United Kingdom itself. But i, Bat 

ium, not only has the protective system long flowy. 
ished, but the protecting duties are now higher thas 
ever. Belgium is the very paradise of protection 
| Nay, there is even a bounty on exportation, 

“Cross the Atlantic, and look at the past an 
present policy of the United States. For some ed 
after the last war low import duties were tried. 
effects were ruinous; they were abandoned for dy 
avowedly protective. Our economists prognosticy:.. 
mischief, but the result was prosperity and a yqu 
extension of cotton, woolen, and iron manufactures 
Branches of industry, which in the presence of fr. 
imports from England would never have had eye, 
a beginning, now threaten rivalry.’’—Sophiems ,, 

vee Trade, Philadelphia, 1872. 
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APPENDIX F. 


Statement exhibiting the gross value of exports and imports from 1850 to 1871, inclusive, 
(including specie and bullion. ) 


Years ended— 





Domestic pro- 


duce. 

| June 30, 1850... $136,946,912 
June 85 196,689,718 
June 192,368,984 
Juve 213,417,697 
June 253,390,870 
June: 246,708,553 

| June 310,586,330 

i; June 338,985,065 
June 293,758,279 
June oe 835,894,385 
June : ma’ 373,189,284 
June: oh 228,699,486 
June 213,069,519 * 
June : 305,884,998 * 


June ; | 320,085,199* | 





une q 365 fraeeren « 

une : j 550,684, 277 
PENS BO, Weel eves eeerio enone 438,577,312 * 
June 30, 1868 J 454,301,713 * 

| IG MII snniconeikinanses. sisiexions 413,961,115* = | 
INTE, IID x. nsominticensencctnax nent 499,092,143 * 
June 30, 1871 562,518,651 * 





Exports. 
Total imports, 
| Foreign merchan- 
| dise. Total. 
$14,951,808 $151,898,720 | $178,138,318 
21,698,293 218,388,011 216,224'939 
17,289,382 209,658,366 212,945,442 
17,558,460 230,976,157 167,978,647 
24,850,194 278,241,064 304,562.38] 
28,448,293 275,156,846 261,468,520 
16,378,578 326,964,908 314,639,942 
23,975,617 362,960,682 360,890,141 
30,886,142 324,644,421 282,613,150 
2,895,077 | 356,789,462 338,768,130 
26,933,022 | 400, 122,306 362,166,254 
20,645,427 249,344,913 335,650,153 
16,869,466 | 229,938,985 205,771,729 
26,123,584 32,008,582 | 252,919,920 
20,256,940 $40,292,139 
32,114,157 355,897,344 8,595,652 
14,742,117 565,426,394 445,512,158 
20,611,508 | 459,188,820 417,833,575 
22,601,126 | 476,902,839 371,624.808 
25,173,414 439,134,529 437,314,255 
30,427,159 | 529,519,302 462,377,587 
28,459,899 541,493,708 


590,978,550 





* Currency value, except exports from Pacific ports and specie and bullion. 


Statement exhibiting the amount of coin and bullion exported and imported from 1850 to 1871, 























inclusive. 
Exported. 
Years ended— 
Domestie. Foreign. Total. 

Fume 80, 1850... ceserecceseeseresee .| $2,046,679 $5,476,315 $7,522,904 $4,628,792 
June 30, 1851. srpteenmeesreetel 18,069,580 11,403,172 29,472,752 5,453,592 
Fue BO, VOTE... crorceencoees 37,437,837 5,236,298 42,674.135 5,505.04 
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Jame 30, 1809... eseerecnee 42,915,966 14,222,424 57,138,390 \ BB 719.173 
FUN 30, 1870.....-.ereereeceessvernees| 43,883,802 | 14,271,864 58,155,666 | BT 
June 30, UBT nse-seener snes 84,403,359 | 14,038,629 98,441,988 (| = 21,2i0,Ne 
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APPENDIX G. 
We subjoin the list of exports and valuesin 
rency, (except specie,) for the fiscal year 
voted June 30, 1871, as the figures are sug- 
costivé and will afford a theme for profitable 
consideration : 






Ry eCie .au-ecsveasecesereeessensecsnsens enssennsegeres secees 84,403,359 
Breadstuils secbevepe secetebes ce peobesees ssneee seccccencoes 79,380,787 
Petrole Um ...--serrnsereereecessrseeneaseenens steess cenens 35,969,539 
heese ccucunceunsesassacececceneeeeeses seeeseses teseesees 8,752,990 
ot PETRA EE URES SE ESTERS 
Heeon -cooarepeemenremninorapnn nana io) eM NSS 
Fee eee ere to ene aaepreni-. |: Sanne 
Ber cachppmenmenoensovenyuamecdoghbeetnish ose 3,825,666 
TOWACCO uo sereveneeeereererrnnres sesenener cennne seneenees 19,908, 7! ( 
(il CKO .eeeecceseeeeet enrers treneerenpeegee tenses caneeenee 4,160,021 
Pire-ATLS sess seseeneeeses connessnetenseneneenanen easans 13,463,916 
Wo0deN WAlEC... cess ssscee cerns sence sess reenenees 12,916,542 
a, ccsantbsienersginiioen $504,100,749 


Extension of Ku Klux Act. 


sPEECH OF HON. ADELBERT AMES, 
OF MISSISSIPPI, 
ly THE SENATE OF THE United States, 
May 20, 1872. 

The Senate having under consideration the bil 
(3. No, 656) to extend the provisions of the fourth 
section of the act approved April 20, 1871— 

Mr. AMES said: 

Mr. Presipent: When my colleague was not 
pronouncing the personal pronoun *‘ I,’’ when 
he was not telling of his plantation in Coahoma 
county, when he was not misrepresenting the 
State of Mississippi—and I now declare that 
he has misrepresented it in nearly everything 
he has uttered here to-night—he did me the 
honor to refer tome. He intimated and stated 
substantially that I had no business here. 
These very carpet baggers whom he now abuses 
and the freedmen in that State elected him 
and me at the same time. If I am not entitled 
to my position here, he certainly is not to his, 

It is undoubtedly true that were it not for 
the war neither of us would be here to- 
night; but we came different roads. My col- 
league went from a free country earlier than I 
did; he lived there longer, to be sure. He is 
one of the natives, he is one of the high- 
toned chivalric gentlemen of the State. On 
the other hand, I am simply from Yankee- 
land; I fought my way to the State of Mis- 
sissippi during the war by my own right arm. 
Where was my colleague then? When the 
war begun, fired with military ardor, he 
buckled on his saber and went to the front. 
He called forth the young men of his district, 
he fired their southern hearts, and led them 
to the battle-field. Did he remain with them 
during the war? No; only long enough to 
getataste of it. He may have been one of 
those who thought that the war would end in 
a fortnight, and he enlisted for three months. 

I am always amused when my colleague 
speaks; but I was very much amused the 
other day when he resented a remark made 
by the Senator from New York, [Mr. Conk- 
LING,] who referred to the late rebels as mon- 
uments of the magnanimity of our Govern- 
ment. My colleague took offense at that. 
Jef. Davis might: Lee might; Johnston 
might; my colleague did; and what did he 
lo? He stayed in that war some two or three 
or four months, and then retired to this planta- 
ton in Coahoma county and Foetal there 
the rest of the time. Sir, had we had only 
such rebels to meet we would have had no 
war; my colleagae and I would not have been 
ere now. 

7 hen he has stated from time to time what 

I am.” He said, ‘‘I have been elected 
here repeatedly : all parties have elected me; 
was elected under the State as reconstructed 
y Johnson, then President, and elected by 

¢ Legislature of the State as reconstructed 
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by Grant ’’ . Everybody voted for him. He | Mr. AMES. That is a long time! 


gives the figures andthe time when it occurred. || 
He told you that when elected to his place || 
the last time the Democrats and Republicans || 
voted for him. It is a fact that we often goto || 
@ circus to see a man ride two horses at the | 
same time, but then you must bear in mind | 
that those two horses are always going in the | 
same direction, and still it is a feat never 
seen successfully executed anywhere else. 
But my colleague comes here and tells you, 
‘*] can ride half a dozen parties at the same 
time; now I am astride of the Republican 
and Democratic parties in the State of Missis- || 
sippi.’’ Certainly they are going differeut | 
ways, but still he says, ‘‘ Behold me! how 
gloriously I ride!’? As a matter of course, | 
the man who undertakes to ride two horses at 
the same time or to ride on the crest of two 
parties at the same time generally soon finds 
none at all under him; and that is exactly 
the case with this colleague of mine who 
talks about ‘‘ my people,’’ ‘* my State,’’ ‘* my 
plantation,’’ ‘‘ myself.’’ He has been re- 
pudiated by both parties and then comes here 
and dares to state to me that [ am a carpet- 
bagger and have no right in the State and am 
the representative of but the extreme radical 
wing of the party. 

As I have stated, I found my way to Missis- 
sippi through much blood and over many 
battle-fields. I had the right to go there. I 
have the right to stay there if I do not own a 
plantation in Coahoma county. 

One of the facts, the truthful facts stated 
by my colleague, was that when I was there I 
was the presiding officer of a military commis- 
sion which tried some white people, some of 
these chivalric sons of the State, for Kuklux- 
ing colored men. That was one of his facts, 
one of his truths. I was the presiding officer 
of one or two military commissions to try 





| execute the law in Mississippi. 





these murderers for offenses upon these poor, 
ignorant, innocent colored men; but in no 
instance did we convict them. The deed was 
done; their huts were burned; they were shot 
down; some hung, some mutilated. The 

rominent men of the county were brought 
hefors us and not one of them knew anything 





about it. Many were present at the house 
after it had been partly destroyed. They saw 
the negro hanging to a tree; they saw the man 
lying on the ground with his braius blown out ; 
but they did not know anything about it. In 
that school was I educated. The same com- 
plaints came up to us from all parts of the State. 

By good or bad fortune, I was placed in com: 
mand of that district, and as such had entire 
control of the military power there, and when 
there I obeyed the dictates of my own con- 
science and attempted to give the colored 
people protection. My colleague attempts to 
show that I did not succeed. He does not 
show that I did not try, andin trying I secured 
the confidence and good will of the people I 
tried to protect. He succeeded me. He tried, 
and he says he succeeded; but he failed to 
bring with him after his effort the confidence 
of these same people who gave their confidence 
to me, these same poor colored people and 
the Union people of the State who had been 
oppresséd. 

Mr. ALCORN. 
to interrupt him ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Ferry, 
of Michigan, inthe chair.) Does the Senator 
yield to his colleague? 

Mr. AMES. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ALCORN. I desire to state right here 
that I would have been saved the expenditure 
of some muscle and some time if the state- 
ment of the Senator was true. He simply 
deals out a rehash now of those who esssiled 
mein Mississippi. Instead of serving three 


Will the Senator allow me 


months in the Army, I will state to the Sena- 
tor that I served eighteen months . 


er SS 


cc I 





Mr. ALCORN. And I will state to the 
Senator another thing as an evidence of how 
I served, that but three months before the war 
was closed Governor Clark, who was then 
Governor of the State, a maimed soldier, ten- 
dered tome the command of the entire militia 
of the State, which I declined. I will state to 
the Senator, if it will be any further gratifica- 
tion to him, that after I declined the com- 
mand of the militia of the State at that time [ 


| volunteered as a private and went into the 


ranks, showing that while I had, as I had 
avowed myself, no confidence in the success of 
the revolution, having yielded my pledge that 
I would stand by the revolution in the hour 
when all my kith and kin and all that was dear 
to me were moving off from the revolution and 


| from the government, I stood by that pledge. 


I did not say that the Senator did not try to 
I believe he 
did. But I have tried to show that with the 
military force at his back, with the law in his 
own hands, with all the power that could exist 
in the hands of a military despot at his com- 
mand, he was not able to punish one single 
person; that with the law in his own hands, 
when he could make the law to suit himself, 
with no restraints of constitution, with no re- 
straints of statute, with the power to send out 
at his willand try by drum-head court-martial, 
he was not able to punish a single man. He 
was not able to find the murderers at Dry 
Grove, within twenty miles of his headquarters. 
I offered this as something to extenuate the 
charge that was made by the Senator from 


| Indiana, [Mr. Prart,] that the State courts 


had failed to convict a single person. 

Mr. AMES. My colleague is, as usual, 
inaccurate in his statements. As military 
Governor, I did succeed in punishing persons 
for these outrages. 

Mr. ALCORN. How many? 

Mr. AMES. One or more. 

Mr. ALCORN. ‘One or more!’’ The 
Senator will allow me to say that there isa 
petition here now—lI had forgotten the case— 
before the President for the pardon of a man 
who it is proved by a number of witnesses, 
was wrongfully sent to the pen‘tentiary for 
some offense in the State of ifiestesippi. Re- 


| publicans are here testifying—I have seen the 


record—to the effect that there is not a ques- 
tion existing in their minds but that the pun- 
ishment was inflicted to the wrong and injury 
of that man. I know not the man, I am 
acquainted with none of the circumstances ; 
but upon suspicion this man was taken ups and 
upon circumstantial evidence convicted, and 
some of the witnesses have since retracted, 
as | understand; I do not know the fact, 
but I understand that some of the witnesses 
who testified against him have since that time 
made the statement and given testimony that 
they were mistaken with regard to the facts 
and testified under a misapprehension. That 
man is in the penitentiary. Iam told he was 
put there when the Senator was military Gov- 
ernor, or rather when he presided at some 
military court-martial; for, if | understand 
aright, this person was convicted before he 
was made the provisional Governor of Mis- 
sissippi. I think the proof shows that. [am 
not sure, however with regard to it, 

Mr. AMES. I imagine that my colleague’s 
Ku Klux friends could prove almost anyching 
they pleased in reference to this man; they 
usually do. My colleague, it strikes me, 1s 
exceedingly unfortunate in his statements. 
He has produced a letter, and it was a very 
fortuitous one, from the present Governor of 
the State that peace reigns in Mississippi. 
He was met at every point by the Senator 
from Indiana next to me, [Mr. Pratt,] and 
the whole drift and Perper of what was said 
by him was refuted by the Senator from Indi- 
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| 


ana. On this point I wish to refer to a remark 


made by my colleague sometime since with | 


reference to the revenue officers of the State. 
He never tires of abusing the carpet-baggers, 
as he calls them, of that State, although, as I 
have said, the fact that he is here is due to 
them. 

He led the Senate to believe sometime since 
that the revenue officers in that State were 
exceedingly corrupt. If I mistake not he 
said that not more than one tenth of the 


revenue collected in the northern part of the | 


State of Mississippi, where he came from, had 
found its way to the Treasury since the end of 
the war. I have nothing to say of the internal 


revenue officers under President Johnson; but | 


those officers under President Grant are, taking 
the State at large, as honest and upright a set 
ef officers as can be found in any State in the 
Union. 

Mr. ALCORN. 
the Senator toallow me to interrupt him again. 
I spoke of the revenue officers heretofore in 
north Mississippi, and I confined my remarks 
to north Mississippi. 

Mr. AMES. I stated north Mississippi. 

Mr. ALCORN. Very well. Now I will 
undertake to say this: the Senator denied to- 
night that he was responsible for the appoint- 
ment of Emery. He was appointed by the 
present Administration. 


that he did not seek his appointment. Now, I 
undertake to say that up to the time of the 
appointment of Major Howe, the present in- 
cumbent, who is responsible and I believe an 
honest man, from the time of the organization 
of the internal revenue tax, including the cot- 
ton tax, one tenth of the amount collected has 
not gone intothe Treasury. I believe the rec- 
ord shows every single one of them to have 
been a defaulter. 

I confined my remarks to the men who had 
heretofore been appointed in that locality, 
and so stated at the time. I made no impu- 
tation upon the officers at present there. I 
made no imputation upon the officers in the 
southern portion of the State of Mississippi. 
My attention had been directed from a cir- 
cumstance to the fact that not one single offi- 
cer who had been appointed in north Missis- 


Now I shall kave to ask | 


He states to-night | 
that he bad nothing to do with his appointment; | 


| 











sippi had failed to prove himself a defaulter ; | 


und more than that, that while the defalcation | 


of those officers has taken place, and one of 


them resides in the district, no prosecution | 


has been had that has resulted in a conviction 
against any of them. One of them who came 
there and was appointed an internal revenue 


collector, and I believe is a defaulter for some || 
seventy thousand dollars to-day, is reputed to | 
be an owner of property in the town of Corinth || 


amounting to some twenty or thirty thousand 
dollars, and yet the Government fails to make 
any prosecution against him.. I know not 
how it is. 


Mr. AMES. 


remarks to any reasonable time. The collector 


in the northern part of Mississippi who proved | 


a defaulter was appointed in 1869, shortly after 


I shall be very glad to be in- | 
terrupted by my colleague if he will confine his | 





General Grant became President. He was not || 


appointed upon my recommendation. I did 
not know him. I had nothing whatever to do 
with his appointment. On the other hand, I 
recommended some other person, and the man 


who proved a defaulter was appointed against | 


my recommendation. 

The remark made by my colleague in speak- 
ing of this was to the effect that about a year 
ago aman was appointed, or that a man who 


He made the statement with reference to the 
amount of money which this defaulter took 
possession of and did not account for. I have 
taken the trouble to go to the Department and 
ascertain that my colleague was greatly in 
error. He did default for a certain sum of 
money. My colleague undertook to state the 
number of stamps. It was very evident 
he had not looked into the subject, but that 
had been carried to the Department as an 
argument against me that I was here recom- 
mending bad men to office! On the contrary, 
the man who replaced this defaulter, a carpet- 
bagger too, is a perfectly honest and reliable 
man, and the Government can well intrust its 
funds in his hands; and any remarks that my 
colleague may have made intimating that the 
internal revenue officers of the State of Missis- 
sippi were a dishonest and corrupt set were 
not true, and have no foundation in truth. I 
refer, of course, entirely to those who have 
been appointed by the present President. 

Mr. ALCORN. Does the gentleman say that 
Emery was honest ? 

Mr. AMES. I say the present officers; I 
except him. 

Mr. ALCORN. I stated the fact that hereto- 
fore not one of them had been appointed that 
was not a defaulter from the time the Govern- 
ment began. I will state another thing for the 
benefit of the Senator, that this man Emery, 
whose clerk the present district attorney was, 
was a defaulter to the Government of the Uni- 
ted States, and I will allow the Senator to name 
the amount, for he says he has examined the 
record. I understand it is some forty thousand 
dollars. I stated at the time that I spoke from 
information. I spoke from information with 
regard to the Senator’s having recommended 
him. I had been assured such was the fact. 
He says it was not. I stated at the time that 
I took his statement as correct. Now, then, I 
state the fact that I have been informed of 
another thing. I inquired why it was that Emery 
was not indicted as a defaulter by the district 
attorney, and how it was that the district 
attorney was appointed, a man who had been 
the clerk of an internal revenue officer who had 
defaulted for some forty or fifty thousand dol- 
lars, and I was answered, and let me give the 
Senator some of the experience. 

Mr. AMES. Will my colleague make his 
speech afterward ? 

Mr. ALCORN. Just one word. 

Mr. AMES. I prefer that my colleague 
should make his speech after 1 have con- 
cluded. 

Mr. ALCORN. Will the gentleman allow 
me to finish a sentence? 

Mr. AMES. Go on. 

Mr. ALCORN. It is this: that Wells, the 
district attorney, who was appointed there, 


/and who is there to-day, I am told, recom- 


mended Emery to be foreman of the grand 


| jury. He saddled a defaulter upon the grand 


ury who had to pass upon his own case; 
at was made foreman of the grand jury, 
and as a matter of course no indictment was 
found. The man was a defaulter for forty or 


| fifty thousand dollars. 


Mr. AMES. I wish to make another state- 


| ment with reference to some of the representa- 


i 


| 


was appointed about a year ago defaulted, and 


he left the impression on the minds of those 
who paid attention to him that the man who 
did default was appointed about a year ago, 
and now he says that he was appointed upon 


my recommendation. Such was not the case. 





| 


tions of my colleague. It was only the other 
day that we were trying to pass a civil rights 
bill. He stands in his place, strikes his breast 
with his right hand, and says, ‘‘I represent 
the State of Mississippi; it does not want any 
civil rights bill.’ Whatare the facts? Last 
winter the Legislature of the State of Missis- 
sippi did pass a civil rights bill. It passed 
the house and the senate, but in the hands 
of the secretary of the senate it was lost, and 
never received the signature of the Governor. 
They attempted again to pass a civil rights 
bill. In that they failed. The session was 
drawing to a close, and one or two who had 


voted for it before in the Senate declined 
do soa second time time. ‘That is ver . 
evidence, it strikes me, that the Re Y Good 


oltre Publica, 
party of the State of Missigsi di 5 
civil rights bills; and when that Lege 


adjourned, the Republican members thereof 

to the number of between sixty and Pina 

sent a memorial to Congress, praying the ny) 

sage of the civil rights bill. One of the ce 

graphs of that memorial is as follows: ie 
‘* Wherefore, your petiti 

reasons, do Seusbiy pray the reprecentar ana cite 


American people in Congress assembled, to Make 
urposes and ip. 


haste to pass a law equal in its 
tended effect to the bill commonly Known as th 
Sumner amendment to the general amnesty bill 
lately before the Senate, and thus, by a amen 
strictly wise as applicable to the people of the 
State, undo finally and forever the great injuries 
are Sor Ueeinatintemne upon the country, and 
tendencies of caste.” ne Sh4 demoralizing 

There was a Republican convention on the 
firstand second days of this month. The 
elected delegates to the Philadelphia scnear 
tion. In that convention, which was supposed 
to represent the Republican party of the State, 
a resolution was passed requesting the Repre- 
sentatives of the State of Mississippi in Con 
gress to vote for Mr. Sumner’s civil rights bill ; 
and my colleague gets up on this floor and 
says that nobody in the State of Mississippi 
wants a civil rights bill | 

Mr. ALCORN. The Senator as a matter of 
course does not wish to misrepresent me, and 
I ask to say a word now. 

Mr. AMES. I am willing to give way fora 
simple question, but not for a long statement, 
such as the usual statements my colleague has 
made on this occasion. 

Mr. ALCORN. I will just state this: the 
people of Mississippi want the question of 
civil rights left in their own hands. The Leg- 
islature has passed no resolution instructing 
the Senators or requesting the Representatives 
to vote for that bill. It was attempted, but 
the Republicans did not vote for it. Ina Re- 
re senate Republicans voted it down, 

ut another thing, as to the resolution that 
was passed by the Republican convention, ask- 
ing the Senators and Representatives to vote 
for the civil rights bill. 1 am told by those 
who were there, that it was passed at the heel 
of the session, when there were not a dozen 
men present hardly, and when there was such 
noise and confusion that absolutely men who 
were present testify that they never knew any- 
thing about the resolution being passed until 
they saw it in print. There is a member of 
Congress, a Republican, from the State of 
Mississippi, who was there at the time, and 
who was in the room at the time, and who tes- 
tifies that he never knew anything about the 
passage of that resolution gntil after he saw the 
thing in print. 

Mr. AMES. I am not prepared to believe 
the statement of my colleague. One of the 
men who signed this memorial was the pre: 
siding officer of that convention. Quite a 
number of the delegates to Philadelpbia were 
of the men who signed this memorial. The 
control of that convention was in the hands 
of these very men. My colleague is correct 
in this, that my friends have controlled this 
matter. The fact is, my colleague, 1n riding 
these two horses going in opposite directions, 
finds himself just. now without any particular 
supporters in the State. This convention 
passed a resolution thanking me for voting for 
the civil rights bill. This resolution request 
ing us to vote for the civil rights bill might 
have been passed, as my colleague says 't 
was passed, but if it was so passed it - 
passed when that convention was under the 
control of these very men. ai] 

My colleague says we do not want any Civ! 
rights bill there for any advantage in the way 
of schools, or for the protection of the colo 
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It is very true that he did so manip- 
Mate when he was Governor as to induce the 
colored people to accept, in lieu of any good | 
“hools. any good university or institution to | 
a eolored children might be sent, an | 


eople. 


which the 


A . : ” i 
pstitation called ‘ the Alcorn University,” at 


he head of which he placed Mr. Revels, once | 
. member of this body. . , | 
large sum of money to organize @ university | 
‘> which no children could be sent. The col- | 


ored children of the State have, unfortunately, 


heen brought up in ignorance ; none of them || 


were advanced to that stage which would en- 
able them to enter a university of that kind ; | 
but he succeeded in flattering those men to 
‘duce them to take this Alcorn university, 
und in that way he shut them off from any real | 
e substantial benefit in the way of schools. 
He has taken the trouble to go over his 
career. When he was Governor of the State, 
last year an attempt was made to pass a Ku 
Klux law, to which of course he objected. He 
was opposed to any Ku Klux law, to any civil 
rights law. A man who was never Union in | 
bis heart, perhaps, a man who was ready to go 
‘nto the rebellion, and who, failing in his am- 
bition, returned to his plantation and there | 
lived away from contact with the rebel or the | 
Union people, had very little idea of the revo- 
lution which took place.in politics during those | 
four or five years. It is indeed startling to | 
those who were engaged in it when they look | 
back at this short period and see the changes 
which have taken place. But to shut a man up 
upon a plantation, even in Coahoma county, 
aod keep him there during the revolutionary 


period would entirely unfit him, provided he | 
bad the ground work of a weak heart for the | 
Union, to realize the changes which had taken 


place politically ; and that is substantially the 
condition of my colleague on this matter. He 
is unable to consent that a northern man 


should come there and live in the State unless | 


he conforms to the wishes of ‘‘ my people’’ 
and chooses to be ‘‘a conservative of my 
kind.”’ [fhe is a Radical he has no business 
there; he is called a carpet-bagger and unfit 


to associate with such as he; and still, as I | 


sav, he owes his seat here and what he is 
politically to those very men. 

When we were attempting to pass this Ku 
Klux law he attempted to dictate to us here 
exactly what we should do. It is very evident 
to those who have observed his course here 
that he is sadly given to dictation. He saw 
fit to send a telegram of this kind to the 
Representatives in Congress : 

“Tam informed that dispatches have been for- 
warded to Washingtom derogating from the power 
of this government to enforce the law. I desire to 
correct that misrepresentation, and to state that it 
finds no justification in fact. A riot occurred re- 
cently at Meridian, but was promptly suppressed. 
lheparties are now undergoing legal investigation.” 
_Hetold us of that investigation. He sent 
just such men as himself there, men who had 
ho sympathy whatever with the colored peo- 
pie, men who cared for ‘‘ my people,’’ and 
who looked down thoroughly and contemptu- 
ously upon these poor colored men; and, of 
course, the men he sent there without a par- 
ticle of Republicanism, (and Republicanism 


means something in the South,) sympathizing | 


entirely with the rioters, got up a report to 
suit him. 


Mr. ALCORN. If the gentleman will per- 

mit me to correct his misstatement—— 
_Mr. AMES, I have attempted to show a 
little courtesy to my colleague, but he has 
occupied much more time already than I have, 
and I beg pardon. 

Mr. ALCORN. Will the gentleman allow 
&siatement? I can reply hereafter, but I ask 
the gentleman to have a stateme..t corrected 
in which he is entirely in error. 

Mr. AMES. I interrupted my colleague onl 
once or twice to correct his statements, but 





Thus he expended a || 














Extension of Ku Klux Act—Mr. Ames. 


should have interrupted him all the time if I | ago. Here is a telegram sent by certain 
I will | members of the Legislature : 


had pursued the course he now does. 
continue reading his telegram : 


*“Some minor outrages have been committed on 


| other points of the Alabama border in the night by 


| 
| 


| 








partiesin disguise. My only difficulty in these cases 
is to discover the wrongdoers, but that overcome, 
as I confidentially hope it will be, this government 
is abundantly powerful to make them fear the con- 
sequences of their crimes. Save in those cases, 
Mississippi presents an unbroken evidence of civil 


obedience and order. 
J. L. ALCORN, Governor.” 


The State of Mississippi appropriated $50,- 


|| 000 as a secret fund to be put in the hands of 


my colleague to detect these Ku Klux and for 
their punishment. He complains of a carpet- 
bag marshal in the northern district of Missis- 
sippi now because he did not do his duty. He 
happened to be a State senator, and my col- 
league thought it interfered with his duties as 
marshal. This marshal has spent $20,000 and 
he has caught hundreds of Ku Klux; I think 
three hundred and fifty or four hundred and 
fifty have been indicted this term. My col- 
league spent—no, I will not say spent, took 
the $50,000, and no one ever heard of a Ku 
Klux being arrested or his whereabouts ascer- 
tained, and still that $50,000 is yet to be 
accounted for, if I am correctly informed. 

Mr. ALCORN. The Senator will allow me 
to say one word. As he declines to permit 
me to correct his misstatements, as a matter 
of course I will let them go unanswered until 
he gets through. I assert that his statement 
is not correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator 
declines to yield. 

Mr. AMES. A limited interruption I will 
bear. It is getting late and I can expect to 
hold the Senate but a few more moments. 
While my colleague was instructing us how to 
vote on the Ku Klux billthe Republican mem- 
bers of the Legislature, then largely in the 
majority, were telegraphing me urging me to 
secure the passage of that bill if possible. 
They had caucuses, and telegrams were sent 
me almost without number. 
were very enthusiastic. They were exceed- 
ingly anxious for the passage of the bill. Here 
is one of the telegrams from the then speaker 
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“Jackson, April 3, 1871. 
Hon. A. Ames, Senate: ACKSON, Apri 71 


The auditor’s books show fifty-four killed from 
March 1, 1869 to March 1, 1870, and eighty-three 


. Report 


| of inquest on many known to have been killed since 


January 1, 1871, not yet received by the auditor, 
National troops were sent to Meridian after the riot 


| was over.” 


And still, with that number of killed, my col- 


league thinks that peace reigns in Mississippi! 


| January, 11; February, 14; and March, 23. 


Another telegram received a day later: 


‘“‘Auditor’s books show killed last three months, 


t | / Auditor 
states at least fifteen more killed in March, not offi- 
cially reported,” 


Instead of nineteen murders, as stated by 


| my colleague, there were then sixty-three in 


The caucuses | 


| ucation. 





of the house of representatives who presided | 


at a Republican caucus. You understand at 


this time much work bad to be done in caucus. | 


My colleague was then Governor. He was as 
‘arbitrary then as now. 


patronage of the State. He farmed it out; he 


He had the entire | 


gave offices to the friends of members of | 


the Legislature if they would do his bidding ; 
if not, he would remove their friends. He 
instituted in that way a system of bribery and 
corruption the equal of which cannot be found 
in any State of the Union, and in that way, to 
a certain extent, he overcame this great major- 
ity inthe Republican Legislature. Ata Repub- 
lican caucus, March 10, this telegram was sent 
at the instruction of the caucus: 
** Jackson, MISSISSIPPI, 
March 9, 1871—Received March 10, 12 m. 

Hon. Senator Ames, Senate Chamber : 


The Meridian riot seems, from information by most 
reliable persons, to have been the result of a com- 
bined effort of the whites to overthrow the city and 
county government. Result is eight or more colored 
persons killed. Bramlette, white man, killed by ac- 
cidental shot. Senators Gleed and Henderson, mem- 


bers, arcived by train from Meridian this p, m., | 


report colored men lying out hidden in the woods, 
whites patrolling the streets, trains and surround- 
ing countryarmed. Large Republican caucus earn- 
estly urge on Congress the necessity of prompt and 
thorough measures to suppress outrage and violence 
in all parts of the State.” 

That from a very large majority of that 
Legislature. At the same time my colleague 
telegraphed that peace reigns in Mississippi ! 
So he statesnow. Aboutthat time came these 
telegrams. J 
racy of my statement with reference to the 
number of persons killed and maltreated in 
the State as stated by me on this floor a year 


My colleague doubted the accu- | 


| 
} 
j 


| 


three months. Here is another telegram: 


“Thirty churches and school-houses burned dur- 


| ing ALCORN’S administration,” 


That is signed by the superintendent of ed- 
And *‘ peace reigns in Mississippi !’’ 
Of course there was no protection; of course 
there should have been a Ku Klux law passed ; 
but, still my colleague, then Governor, tele- 


| graphed to us that we should not vote for any 


such law. No persons were found guilty dur- 
ing his administration, and I will tell you one 
of the reasons. He attempted to ride these 
two horses at the same time; he should have 
been ina circus to do it; he wanted to kill off 
carpet-baggers, and his finger-marks were 
seen everywhere throughout the State to that 
end. He would appoint colored men, as he 
says, two where I appointed one; and further- 
more, to make the balance even, he would go 
over to the other side to conciliate the Democ- 


| racy and appointed men who were not and 


never were in sympathy with our party and its 
purposes. Instead of putting Republican 
officials in the many counties of the State, he 
filled them with Democrats, Democrats of the 
Ku Klux order, Democrats as | say who had 
none of our sympathies, who cared not for us, 
who knew not or appreciated not our pur- 
poses, and in that way my colleague nearly lost 
the State to the Republican party at the next 
election. 

Lost it why? Simply by putting these Dem- 
ocrats in office; and when the election came 
last fall they all acted against our party. 
Their cry was when they were appointed to 
office, ‘‘ We are ALCORN men; we are ALCORN 
men;’’ which meant, ‘‘ We are ALCORN men 
for plunder; we want the offices; we are 
Democrats at heart; and when ALCcorRN is 
out of the way, when he no longer has any- 
thing to give to us, you will find us in the 
Democratic party ;’’ and such was the fact. 
There were inany officials in many counties 
of that State who were never Republicans, 
never belonged to the party, and are now 
working with the Democratic party, and it 
was through their efforts that the State came 
near being 1 st to the Republican party at the 
late election. My colleague tries to explain 
it some other way, as he did a few days since. 
The fact is in his circus effort he gave over 
the State almost entirely in many counties to 





the opposing party, and there it is to-day, and 
there it is where these outrages are being com- 
mitted upon the black and white Republicans 
of that State. 

I will give one illustration of his pro- 
ceedings when Governor, as I understand 
them. When General Lee died we all know 
that many of the southern papers went into 
mourning, and printed glowing obituaries of 
that general, but there was one newspaper 
editor, an old resident of the State, not a 
carpet-bagger, by the name of Flournoy, a 
Republican, who saw fit to comment rather 
severely upon Lee, speaking of him as a 
traitor. My colleague became indignant. He 
had previous to that time appointed Mr. Flour- 
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noy a brigadier general in the State militia, 
and it is asserted because of his editorials he 
was removed as a brigadier general of militia, 
and the Governor's influence was brought to 
bear against him,and he was displaced from 
all places of honor and trust in the State ; and 
you must understand that my colleague's 
power then was despotic; only the judges were 
safe from him; all the State officials were in 
his hands. He could appoint this man a sher- 
iff, that man a judge, that man county clerk, 
whoever he saw fit; and the members of the 
Leyislature had their friends in office, and he 


coald touch them to the quick in any part of | 


the State. He removed this editor, Mr. Flour- 
noy, a8 Mr. Flournoy states, because of his 
editorials in bis paper. 

Then my colleague, to instruct us as to our 
duties and show us how we ought to act 


and how we ought to feel, wrote a long letter 


addressed to us showing why Mr. Flournoy | 


should not have spoken unkindly or severely 
of General Lee. Why, sir, a Governor ora 
Senator with these political proclivities cer- 
tainly bas very little right to oun to be a Re- 
publican. Have we no right to speak of Gen- 
eral Lee as atraitor? Certainly my colleague 
has no right to represent the Republican party 
of the State of Mississippi bere. Ido not un- 
derstand that he pretends to. He pretends to 
represeut ‘‘ my people,’’ the people of Missis- 
sippi; but certainly the Republican party has 
repudiated him if there are any signs of the 
Limes. 

He spoke of Aaron Moore. He said: ‘I 
took him to Meridian with me and showed him 
to the people ; 1 made the point in my speech 
of having Mr. Aaron Moorethere.’’ I under- 
stand that Mr. Aaron Moore went there last 
fall for the first time since the riot some eight 
or ten months previous. I saw Mr. Moore, 
and | know from his own statement that he 
dared not go back to Lauderdale county to 
live. He was the representative in the Legis 
lature from that county; he was a leader, he 
was a preacher, he was a prominent colored 
mau, and he dared not go back; so he stated 
tome. My colleague states that other col 
ored men who left at the same time went back. 
‘They might have done so, for they were not 
as prominent as Mr. Moore ; but that proved 
nothing. Mr. Moore dared not go back. I 
had that from his own lips, and if he did go 
there—my colleague says he did, and I believe 
thatis true—he stopped there but a very short 
time and then returned to Jackson. He was 
a carpet-bagger from necessity. 

He also states that if the carpet-baggers of 
the Legislature had acted with him there 
would have been no need of Federal legisla- 
tion. He said he wanted a picked regiment 
of cavalry. Of course it would have been a 
‘picked’ regiment of cavalry. The men 
**picked’’ would have been the men known 
there as ALCORN men,the Democrats ; men who 


would have gone out without any feeling or | 


regard for the Republican party, just the 
class of men he sent to investigate a riot at 
Meridian; men who found everything bright 
and serene; and if these picked cavalry had 
gone out there would have been no complaints ; 
the colored people would not have dared to 
make any complaints; and then suppose there 
had been a man who would have done his 
duty properly in that picked regiment of cav- 
alry, and they had caught a Ku Klux and 
taken him to a court, they would have found 
the court presided over by a man who doubt- 
less was a friend of the Ku Klux. I do not 
pretend to speak of all, but | can speak of 
many of those judges that he appointed who 
never were Republicans, never had any sym- 
pathy with the Republican party, and who 
would stand firm and strong in the Ku Klux 
interest at all times. 

He also refers to a letter I wrote to Mr. 
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‘newspaper there, the Pilot. 


Norris. He states that he is a barber and a 
drunkard. I wrote to him as amember of the 
Legislature of the State of Mississippi. I did 
not know that he was a drunkard, if he was. 
He might have been a barber; he evidently 
was not a planter; he evidently did not owna 
plantation, and had not recently lost a very 
great number of negroes ! 

My colleague has also informed us of a 
Bear in mind 


| that in all these contests he has been beaten 





in these efforts to control the party, and, as he 
says, my friends have won. The Republican 
party were very anxious to sustain him. He 
was nominated in doubt. Many of the Repub- 
licans did not believe in his Republicanism. 
They had never heard him utter a Republican 
sentiment—I am not aware that I have as yet— 
and they nominated him with reluctance ; but 
still they were ready to do his bidding at all 
times. 

He has stated that the carpet-baggers and 
the Democracy joined together to beat his 
vaper in the matter of the public printing. 
sp I should like to ask the Democratic party 
under what circumstances they could possibly 
ally themselves to carpet-baggers in the sense 
that he uses the term, to beat a conservative of 
his standing. No, the simple facts were that 
the carpet-baggers had lost confidence in my 
colleague; he had played one trick too many 
with the Democracy, and they were only too 
glad to have this opportunity to strike him a 
blow, fearing they would never have another 
opportunity; and that is the whole of that 
story. 

Still he tells of his personification of ‘‘ my 
people ’’ of that State, and how thoroughly he 
represents them! Sir, he came near not com- 
ing to this body. He was elected to take his 
seat on the 4th of March, 1871. He saw fit 
to hold over; and so thoroughly disgusted had 
the Republican Legislature of that State be- 
come with him that they attempted to elect 
some other person, and in fact one of the 
houses of the Legislature did have a meeting 


| and did attempt to elect a person in his place, 


and in that election he received very few votes 
not Democratic. They would have proceeded 
with that election in the senate; but, unfor- 
tunately, or fortunately perbaps, he was able 
with his patronage to control votes in the 
senate which with the Democratic vote pre- 


vented the senate from entering upon that. 


election for Senator. So when he attempts to 
charge upon the carpet- baggers and Democracy 
a coalition to beat him, he calls to mind the 
fact that he was simply saved to his present 
seat by codperation of the Democracy, and 
failing to complete his part of the bargain 
when the time came, the Democracy turned 
against him at the recent election of the public 
printer, and were only too glad to support my 
paper, as he sees fit to call it, or the Repub- 
ican paper, the Pilot, rather than his own. 
And now my colleague comes here, as I say, 
to represent the Republican party of the State 
of Mississippi. Does he talk like a Republi- 
can? Has he ever uttered a Republican sen- 
timent? Does he vote for anything that is 
Republican, Ku Klux law or civil rights bill, 
auything that the Republicans of the State 
ask? No. He comes here simply or in part 
te abuse the very men who sent him here. It 
is a fact that the carpet-baggers and the colored 
men are the controlling element of the Repub- 
lican party of that State. They controlled it 
when he was nominated and when he was 
elected to the Senate, and they control it now, 
as the action of the late convention shows; 
and still he comes and utters a tirade against 
them. He goes on to show that all the ills 
that have happened to that State are due to 
them. Why, sir, in the late election my col- 
league did his best to beat a large number of 
them and they know it, and they remember it. 


Mr. McCormick. 
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And now he comes here and specifies th 
carpet-baggers by name, and says Mr. Welle 
the present district attorney for the norther 
oot of Mississippi, is unfit to Occupy - 

ace, . , 

The Senator from Indiana ha 
us that he met that district attorney and f 

° ° ° a9 Ound 
him a very intelligent and capable person M 
Wells was a graduate of the law school in thi 
District. He had a classmate, who graduated 
at the same time, by the name of Jacobsor 
Mr. Wells graduated above Mr. Jacobaon 
My colleague secured Mr. Jacobson the posi. 
tion of district attorney in the southern dig 
trict of Mississippi, and says nothing of his 
carpetegiem, but he finds occasion to refer 
to Mr. Wells’s qualifications and Mr, Wells’s 
carpetbagism | 

He has also stated that the reason why no 
one has been convicted there is because \M; 
Wells is incompetent. He tells us, though, b 
the same breath that he employed the ables, 
counsel in northern Mississippi to aid Mr. 
Wells. One would imagine that with these 
able counsel somebody would have been con. 
victed ; but it appears, even though Mr. Wells 
might not have been competent in his opin- 
ion, these very able lawyers of the northern 
part of the State were,with Mr. Wells’s assist. 
ance, equally unable to reach any convictions, 
If Mr. Wells’s statements are to be believed, 
these able lawyers entered into that trial with 
very little heart, but imperfectly did their 
duty, and but poorly earned the large sum 
of money that was paid them for their 
services. 

And now he says we do not want a Ku Klux 
bill, and one of the reasons is that it is a 
menace to the people of Mississippi. Of 
course it is a menace. These Ku Klux are 
cowards. They go at night and commit these 
murders. They go in large numbers and at- 
tack a single person. The only way to keep 
a coward in subjection is through fear. You 
cannot reach him in any other way, and it is 
the fear, it is the menace that these people 
respect and nothing else. The very passage 
of the Ku Klux law itself carried menace 
with it, and resulted in great good. The in- 
vestigation of those cases by the Ku Klux 
Committee at the South did great good. 

Mr. President, I can speak for the Repub- 
lican party of the State of Mississippi, and I 
do assert that they desire the continuation of 
the operation of this law,. They have been at 
all times in favor of the Ku Klux law; they 
have been and are now in favor of the civil 
rights bill, whatever my colleague may say to 
the contrary. 


S informed 
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SPEECH OF HON. R. C. McCORMICK, 
OF ARIZONA, 
In tHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 13, 1872. 


The House having met for debate as in Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union— 


Mr. McCORMICK, of Arizona, said: 

Mr. Spgaker: On the Ist of the present 
month the gentleman from California [Mr. 
CoGHLan] presented to the House certain 
joint resolutions of the California Legislature, 
which, at my request, were then read at length, 
and which a ask the Clerk to read as the 
basis of the remarks I propose to make at this 
time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
Joint resolutions of the Legislature of California 
relating to Indian affairs in the Territory © 
Arizona, ; 

Whereas we are fully assured that the following 
statements are true: 


That the inhabitants of the Territory of Arizon® 
are now, and for years past have been, the victims 
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he most eruel outrages at the hands of the 

tt 

‘paepe Lndians; : . 

Apacn  yundreds of them, including women and 
a have been murdered by these savages 

within the last few years; . . 

win i, neither homes hor property in that Terri- 
le 


ytside its principal towns, are safe from savage | 
tory, outsi 


peursion § : : 
hat ‘n but exceptional places can any high-road 
-eaveled Without great danger ; 


u business, have fallen victims to these 
gere * . 


ie pat at no time in the history of that Territory 


ve tue Indians been more hostile, or the lives and 
_roperty of the people less safe, than within the past 
o » months; 


That the nation 1s rich enough to afford and strong | 


cough to enforce protection to its people living in 
ev iwn ‘Lerritory and under its own flag, as well as 
those abroad in otber lands; — ; 
that fortue murder of the fewest number of its 

zens Who have been slain by these savages in 

Al gona in any two months in the last two years 
the United States Government would have declared 
war against every Power in Europe had its citizens 
con so murdered there tor want of proper protec- 
tion from European Powers: 3 
That the teeling and belief is universal on the part 
of the people of this State, and we believe of the 
Pacific slope, that when General Crook was sent to 
jrigona, be Was the right man in the right place; 
“That be is as humane as energetic, and if allowed 
suiiicient means and given the discretion to which 
his experience In the management of Indian affairs 
entitle him,and not intertered with in his opera- 
‘ions, be Will in a briet period arrest this reign of 
terror and blood, and give security to the long-suf- 
feriug people of this Territory; and _ . 

Whereas we do most seriously believe that in all 
the land no such prompt and efficient measures are 
required for the protection of our people as in the 
lerritory of Arizona: Therefore, 

1. Beat resolved by the Senate, (the Assembly con- 
urring,) Lhatit is the duty of the Government ofthe 
United States to give the most prompt and efficient 
protection to the people of Arizona against the 
Apiche Indians; that all attempts to treat with or 
otherwise appease them until they are made to feel 
the power of the Government will prove futile in 
the future as they have in the past, and must result 
only in encouraging these savages to continue deeds 
of carnage. y ; 

2, That in no other way can this protection be so 
promptly and efficiently extended to our suffering 
brethren in Arizona as by furnishing General Crook 
with ample means and by giving him the largest 
liseretion on the course to be pursued toward the 
savages. 

3. That the President ofthe United States be, and 
he is hereby, urged and implored to prevent further 
interference with the military operations of General 
Crook, otherwise than by aiding his designs, until 
these savages are subdued and the people of Arizona 
are made secure in their lives, homes, and property. 

4, That his Excellency the Governor of this State 
be requested to telegraph these resolutions and the 


preamble to the same to the President of the United | 


States; thut he cause to be sent copies of the same 
to each of the Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress of the Pacific States and Territories, and to 
each of the Governors of the same; and that our 
Senators in Congress be instructed and our Repre- 
sentatives be requested to urge upon the Govern- 
mentat Washington such action in the premises as 
is indicated by these resolutions. 


Mr. MeCORMICK, of Arizona. These res- 
olutions, Mr. Speaker, were lately adopted by 
the unanimous vote of both bouses of the 
California Legislature, and they confirm, in 
a siriking manner, the facts concerning the 
unhappy state of affairs in Arizona, to which 
| have frequently called the attention of this 
House. ‘Lhey have been referred to the Com- 
mittee ou Military Affairs, and I pray that com- 
mittee not to let them pass unnoticed as they 
hitherto have various respectful memorials and 
petitions of my long-suffering constituents. 

| may mention it as a sad commentary, that 
when, year before last, I was debarred from 
week to week from being heard by the commit- 
ter, because of its exclusive devotion to the 
Comparatively unimportant matter of invest- 
gating certain appointments to West Point, 
some dozen of the hardy and substantial set 
vers of the frontier region which I represent 
here were consigned to untimely graves by 
the arrow or bullet of the barbarous Apache. 
Aud the carnival of blood is’ yet in progress, 
and the cry for relief is so loid and earnest 
that uot only California but the whole Pacific 
Coast, and all who correctly understand and 
Sstimale the character of the Apache, join in 
the demand that with him and for him a tempo- 
rary policy shall no longer be tolerated. 


That wany of the citizens of our own State, while | 
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A chief San Francisco paper, the Alta Cali- 
fornia, (to which the people of Arizona are 
much indebted for its practical sympathy,) 


in publishing the foregoing joint resolutions | 


exclaims: 


**Our patience is exhausted; our reason is offend- | 


ed by the lack of any plausible pretext for the vacil- 
lating, indecisive, and pusillanimous policy of the 
last six years.”’ 


It might have been said of the last eighteen 


years, for since Arizona came under the Amer- | 


ican flag (as a part of New Mexico) there has 
been no systematic or vigorous policy in deal- 
ing with the Indians there. The gentleman 
from California, [Mr. SarGent,] in a speech 
made in the House March 5, in explanation 
and justification of the sending of General 
Howard to Arizona by the Interior Department, 
insisted, as he has at other times upon this 
floor, that the war policy bad failed there, and 


| 
that no measures had ever been attempted 


there except to chastise the Indians. 

I much dislike to differ with the honorable 
gentleman upon any point, but he and other 
gentlemen here should understand, and the 
sooner the better, that there has been no war 
policy in Arizona. The assertion may seem 
Strange, but it is nevertheless correct. What 
with the frequent change of troops and com- 
manders, the irregular supplies, the shifting 
of the Territory from one department to 
another, and the conflicting orders of the 
Government, there has to this time been 
nothing like organized, systematic, aggressive 
war upon the Apaches; nothing more, I may 
truthiully say, than weak, spasmodic, discon- 
nected, defensive movements ; and as all gen- 


tlemen familiar with the subject will admit, to | 


fight Indiaus on the defensive is not to fight 
them at all, Upon the transfer of General 
Crook to the Territory on the ground of his 
great experience and skill as an Indian fighter, 
and the granting to him of more than ordin- 
ary powers, the people supposed that at last 
something like war wou!d be made upon their 
red foe, and the general’s careful plans for an 
extensive aggressive campaign were heartily 
approved as giving promise of success in show- 
ing the Apaches that they must desist from 
their hostilities or suffer as they never had 
suffgred before; in convincing them of the 
power of the Government and of the folly 
of contending against it. 


This the people believed to be the true | 


peace policy, and was all the war they desired, 


and what they deemed absolutely essential in || 
order that permanent peace, which they have | 


always prayed for, might come; but the ar- 
rival of Commissioner Colyer in the Territory 
with certain authority from Washington, under 
which General Crook felt it advisable, if not 
a duty, to suspend military operations, pre- 
vented the carrying out of his well-projected 
campaign. 

Upon the return to Washington of Mr. Col- 
yer trom his mission, fruitful, despite all bis 
sanguine predictions to the contrary, only in 
exciting the Apaches to increased independ- 
ence, arrogance, aud atrocities, the Govern- 
ment accepted the reservations he had laid 
out, but declared that the Apaches must go 
and remain upon them, and would be liable if 
they wandered outside of them to be attacked 
by the troops as hostile. 

As a matter of record and reference in this 
connection | appeud the letter of General 
Sherman to General Schofield, commanding 
the military division of the Pacilic, in which 


this new policy which was at once cheerfuily | 


accepted by the people of Arizona was set 
forth: 
HeapQuaRTeRS AxMy oF THE UNITED States, 
Wasurneron, D.C., November 9, 1871 


GrneRaL: I now inelose you copies of a corre- 
spondence between the Seéretary uf the Interior 


and War Department on the subjeet of the policy: 


that is to prevail in Arizona with the Apache ln- 
dians. The Secretary of War wishes you to give all 
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| 
the necessary orders to carry into full effect this 
|| policy, which is the same that prevailsin the Indian 
| country generally, namely, to fix and determine 
\eenally with the assent expressed or implied of the 
ndians concerned) the reservations within which 
| they may live and be protected by all branches of 
the execative Government; butif they wander out- 
side they at once become objects of suspicion, liable 
to be attacked by the troops as hostile. The three 
reservations referred to in these papers, and more 
particularly defined in the accompanying map, 
seem far enough removed from the white settle- 
| ments to avoid the dangers of collision of interest. 

At all events, these Indians must have a chance to 
escape war, and the most natural way is to assign 
them homes and to compel them to remain thereon, 
While they remain on such reservations there is an 
implied condition that they should not be permitted 
| to starve, and our experience is that the Indian 

Bureau is rarely supplied with the necessary money 
to provide food, in which event you may authorize 
the commissary department to provide for them, 
| being careful to confine issues only to those acting 

in good faith and only for absolute wants. 
he commanding officer of the nearest military 

post will be the proper person to act as the Indian 
agent until the regular agents come provided with 
the necessary authority and funds to relieve them; 
but you may yourself, or allow General Crook to 
appoint these temporary agents regardiess of rank. 

The citizens of Arizona should be publicly in- 
formed of these events, and that the military have 
thecommand of the President to protect these In- 
dians on their reservations, and that under no pre- 
tense must they invade them, except under the 
leadership of the commanding officer having charge 
of them. 

The boundaries of these reservations should also 
be clearly defined, and any changes in them sug- 
gested by experience should be reported, to the end 
that they may be modified or changed by the highest 
authority. 

After general notice to Indians and whites of this 
policy, General Crook may feel assured that what- 
ever measures of severity he may adopt to reduce 
those Apaches to a peaceful and subordinate condi- 
tion will be approved by the War Department and 
the President. 

Iam, your obedient servant, 

W. T. SHERMAN, General. 
General J. M. Scuorre.p, 
Commanding Military Division Pacific. 


General Schofield based upon this letter 
a series of instructions in detail to General 
Crook, from which I will quote ouly the con- 
cluding paragraphs : 


** Aetive operations will be kept up against the 
| hostile Apaches of Arizona, and pressed with all 
| practicable vigor until they submit to the author- 

ity of the Government, cease from hostilities, and 
\| remain upon theirreservations, After a reasonable 
time has been given fur all the Apaches to avail 
themselves of the liberal terms offered by the Gov- 
ernment, the department commander will, in his 
discretion, make use of the friendly Indians to hunt 
out and destroy those that remain obstinately 
hostile. 

** Full authority is conferred upon the department 
commander to adopt such measures as may be ne- 
cessary to carry out these instructions, and to give 
full effect to the policy of the Government.” 


General Crook (December 21) published an 
order, from which I extract the following : 


**In accordance with the terms of the order of 
the division commander, the time within the limits 
of which all roving bands of Apache Indians are 
required to go upon their reservations is announced 
aad fixed as February 15, 1872, on and after which 
date all Apache Indians found outside of their res- 


ervations will be considered and treated as hostile.” 
+ * + ” +. . «< * « © 





‘*Commanding officers of posts will communicate 
| the contents of this order without delay, and by 
every available means, to the Indians coneerned.” 

The gentleman from California, [Mr. Sar- 
GENT, ] in his speech to which | have referred, 
and in the face of the repeated reports of Gen- 
erals Schofield and Crook that the Apaches, 
as a class, absolutely (after ample notice) re- 
fused to go upon the reservations, sees nothing 
inconsistent in the sending to the Territory of 
General Howard, with instructions (March 4) 
from the Department of the Interior, in which 
this language is used: 

“ The Department vests you with full powers anda 
general discretion, to be exercised as your own good 


|| judgment may indicate, in carrying into effect its 
|| views io relation to these Indians. ¢.. 4. 48 

i} 
| 

' 





| * You will spare no effort in your power to induce 

the Indians to conform to the wishes of the Gov- 
| ernment, assuring them of its full protection and 
| assistance sv long as they obey its wishes and com- 
| ply with its requirements. You will confer, as 


| frequently and fully as circumstances will permit 

with General Crook and other military officers, and 
as practicable, in exe- 
you are charged.” 


|| eobpexate with them, as fa 
i cuting the duties with whic 
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And the gentleman wonders that the Cali- 
fornia press cannot reconcile this programme 
with that laid down by the Government in the 
letter of General Sherman to General Scho- 
field in November last. I find that the War 
Department does not undertake to reconcile 
it, but candidly admits that the Apaches 
have deliberately retused to comply with the 
demands of the Government and should be 
severely dealt with, but cannot be for the 
reason that the aunual military appropriations 


are nearly exhausted, and insufficient to sup- | 


port General Crook in extensive movements at 
this time. Under these circumstances, and in 
view of the admitted failure of the mission of 


Commissioner Colyer to the Territory and the | 


plausible plea that another special agent should 


be allowed to try bis hand with the Apaches, 


the sending of General Howard may perhaps 
be justified, and I certainly hope it may pro- 
duce good results. It was not of Mr. Colyer’s 
mission that so much complaint was made, but 
of the fact that while trying his peace exper- 
iments the operations of General Crook were 
suspended and protection was literally with- 
drawn from the people. 

[he instructions to General Howard, which 
I have quoted, are sufficient I apprehend to 
permit him to embarrass General Crook if he 
should desire to do so, although I am assured 
that no interference is inteaded, and I can but 
hope that his judgment as a military officer 
aud his good sense as a man will not lead him, 
even in the zeal of the philanthropy for which 
he is voted, to do anything to further annoy 
General Crook or imperil the lives of my con- 
stituents. The President reassures me that he 
does not wish the protection to be all to the 
Judian, and in an interview a few days since he 
voluntarily gave me the annexed correspond- 
ence with authority to make it public, which | 
am glad to do in this connection: 


ExrcutTivE MANSION, 
Wasuinaton, D. C,, March 6, 1872. 

GENERAL: The anxiety felt by the public gener- 
ally, and by myself in particular, that Indian hos- 
tilities should be avoided in the future, anda policy 
to civilize and elevate the Indian prove successful, 
has induced the sending out of a commissioner 
to study the present condition of Indian affairs 
in Arizona, and, if possible, to suggest a means for 
accomplishing the end aimed at. General Howard 
has been selected as the commissioner to visit that 
country. It is not proposed to interfere with any 
military movements ordered by proper authority. 
On the contrary, it is hoped that sympathy of view 
may be entertained between the commissioner and 
the officers under your command. 

Indians who will not put themselves under the 
restraints required, will have to be forced, even to 
the extent of making war upon them, to submit to 
measures that will insure security to the white set- 
tiers of the Territories. It is not proposed that all 
the protection shall be to the Indians, but, that 
they will submit to the rules and limitations laid 
down for them, then protection by military force 
shall be mutual. 

Very truly, your obedient servant, 

U. 8. GRANT. 
General J. M. ScuHorie.p, 


Commanding Military Division of the Pacific. 


Heapquartsrs Mitirary Division Paciric, 
San Francisco, Catrirornia, March 2, 1872. 

My Dear Genera: I was very glad to get your 
Jetter of March 6 about Indian affairs in Arizona, I[ 
have taken the liberty of showing it to a few of your 
most influential friends here and have sent a copy 
of it to General Crook. It will go far toward cor- 
recting the erroneous impression produced by the 
simple fact of another commissioner being sent to 
Arizona, and will be of great assistance to General 
Howard in his efforts to p-oduce a better state of 
feeling among the people f Arizona in respect to 
the policy of the Governm it. 

I have some hope of g: od results from General 
lloward’s mission. He will at least be able to give 
the Interior Department and the eastern public more 
correct information of the real state of affairs than 
they have had heretofore. 

The Apache question is one of great difficulty, but 
we will all do the best we can to solve it in a satis- 
factory manner. 

I have the honor to be, as ever, your friend and 


obedient servant, 
J. M. SCHOFIELD, 
Major General. 
The Presipent, Washington, D. C. 


General Howard will find that the people 
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of Arizona ask, and have asked, nothing 
more than that the fair and equitable views 
expressed by the President should be carried 
out. Ifthe Government will live up to them, 


| and not delay or restrict the execution of the 
orders requisite to their enforcement, there 


will be no complaint, although there may be 
a difference of opinion as to the ultimate bene- 
ficial results of the reservation system to the 


| Indians. 


While I cannot agree with General Schofield 
that General Howard will be able to give the 
Interior Department and the eastern public 


| more correct information of the real state of 


affairs in Arizona than they have had, I ad- 
mit that his mission has accomplished one 
good result in bringing this positive letter from 
the President, thus clearly defining, from the 
highest authority, a fixed policy for Arizona. 

Another good result that I believe must come 
from the mission will be an official recognition 
and acknow!edgment of the fact, whica as a 
fair observer he must discover, that the settlers 
of Arizona are neither blood-thirsty nor unrea- 
sonable; that they do not live or desire to 
live by the profits of war, and that so far from 
disturbing Indians professing to be friendly 
they have, in the whole history of the Terri- 
tory, molested but one reservation, and that 
not a legally declared one, (Camp Grant,) and 
then only under the the grossest provocation, 
as since proven by judicial investigation. 

Perhaps no recent transaction upon the fron- 
tier has been’so persistently misrepresented 
and misunderstood at the Kast as this so-called 
‘*Camp Grant massacre,’’ and I regret to say 
that not a few of the misstatements concerning 
it have apparently borne official sanction. The 
Indian theorists and apologists, official and 
unofficial, have fairly gloated over the exagger- 
ated reports and sensational statements, and 

d no bounds to their denunciation of all 
charged with participation in the affair. 

The truth of history demands that I should 
put upon record here this extract from the re- 
port of the grand jury of Pima county, made 
in October last: 


‘**That while being fed at Camp Grant, three In- 


| dians left said camp andjoined the party of Cochise 


that killed L. B. Wooster and Trinidad Iguera, on 
the 2lst of March, 1871; that while being fed at Camp 
Grant, a party of Apache Indians left said camPand 
stole cattle near Tucson ; were followed, and ene of 
their number, a well known Indian at Camp Grant, 
was killed on the 12th day of April, 1871; that Es- 
ke-van-zin, with seven other Apache Indians, after 
receiving tickets for rations at Camp Grant, pro- 
ceeded immediately to the house of C. McKinney 
and killed him on the 28th day of May, 1871, and 
they have since been receiving rations at that camp; 
thata perky of those Indians joined another band 
of hostile Indians and attacked a train of wagons 
beyond the Cienega, in this eounty, and in the en- 
counter one of the chiefs of the Camp Grant party 
was killed July 13, 1871; that while being fed at 
Camp Grant, a party of Indians left said camp and 
killed the Sonora mail rider near Tucson, on the 
13th day of September, 1871.’”’ * s s . 
“That the present regulations of Camp Grant with 
the Apache Indians on the reservation are such that 
the whole body of Indians on said reservation might 
leave the reservation and be gone many days with- 
out the knowledge of the commanding officer.”’ 


From these facts and similar ones, given 
under oath and subsequently substantiated 
upon the trial of the parties indicted for con- 
nection with the Camp Grant affair, it will be 
seen how loosely the temporary reservation 
there was guarded ; how free the Indians were 
to come and go at will, and how they made 
the reservation a base of supplies and a shelter 
after their outrages. And the much-talked of 
‘‘Camp Grant massacre’’ was the visit of a 
body of Mexicans and Papago Indians, with 
half a dozen American residents of Tucson, 
to this so-called reservation, and the summary 
killing by them of a number of the Indians 
believed to have taken part in these murders 
and robberies, and whom the authorities there 
seemed to have no moons or power to re- 
strain or punish. he movement was an 
unjustifiable taking of the law into private 
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hands, and the incidental killing of inne 
women and children is to be deplored an 
under the circumstances I have referred io 
who can deny that the provocation was unys sy 
or the action more than a better Organioe’ 
community would have been apt to at pa 
if satisfied that redress and relief flee > 
wrongs could be had in no other Way. Thee 
is a story of a Quaker who, being a bane 
yeace, would not kill an Offending dog, Sai 
e: ‘I'll neither hit thee nor strike thee 
1 will give thee a bad name—mad dog, ‘naj 
dog, mad dog!’’ Arizona has been the vie 
tim of similar treatment. So many men cr 
for one selfish reason and another taken ; 


thee, by: 


} aken jt 
upov themselves to give the Territory and 
her citizens a bad name, that the easter 


ublic is ready to believe, as it used to be o: 
Texas, the worst reports, and to-insist upon 
their accuracy. 

It is impossible to keep trace even of the 
misrepresentations annually made in Congress 
in the discussions upon the Indian bills, Only 
a few days since a Senator, well informed ypoy 
other subjects, and a gentleman whose Motives 
I believe to be the best, after greatly underrat. 
ing the population of the Territory, as the late 
census, although imperfectly taken, would have 
shown him, indulged in the extraordinary state. 
ment that not until we took possession of Ari- 
zona, and came in contact with them, did the 
Apaches get a bad reputation; and in the 
further assertion that it cost the Governmen 
from four to eight million dollars per year to 
maintain the ‘‘little white society,’’ as he 
called it, in Arizona! 

The highest estimate I have ever received 
from the Government of the annual cost of 
the military establishment in Arizona is not so 
much as the lowest of these amounts, and 
this, I may remind the Senator, is not as he 
puts it, to maintain ‘‘ the white society ;’’ not 
to quiet any disturbance coming from it, but 
to restrain, or attempt to restrain the few thou- 
sands of roaming savages who have been ew- 
boldened in their hostility because of the utter 
lack of policy in dealing with them, and who 
are keeping from settlement and industry one 
of the richest mineral-bearing regions in the 
world, one that would now, in the judgment 
of the Governor, (a practical miner,) if life 
and property were made reasonably secure, 
return a yield of bullion alone amounting to 
not less than $20,000,000 per annum. 

Mr. Speaker, the citizens of Arizona as 4 
class, whatever may be asserted to the con- 
trary, are as orderly, law-abiding, industrious, 
peaceable, and worthy as those of any frontier 
State or Territory. Rough in appearance and 
manner many of them may be, from trying 
adventure and fierce encounter, but the great 
hills whose hearts are of gold and silver are 
the roughest and wildest looking upon the 
continent. These sturdy pioneers, these sun- 
burned men of the mountain and plain, are 
of the heroic army of path-finders who have 
redeemed the vast Pacific regions from obscur 
ity and isolation and carried the flag of their 
country in victories of peace far greater than 
those of war. For them, rather than execra 
tion and neglect, there should be commends 
tion and defense, and a strong and gratelu! 
Government should make their newly-fouvd 
and well-earned homes assecure as any within 
the land. Only through a fixed, determine? 

olicy with the Apaches and otber hostue 
a ll can this, in my judgment, be dove. 
A temporizing, vacillating course has provet 
alike costly and ineffectual. ‘The Government 


has spent money enough, but not in the right 
way, in a great measure it has absolutely beet 
wasted. ‘To this hour the Apaches, as ‘¢) 
well may, deem the Government weak and 
afraid of them. 

Mr. BIRD. Will the gentleman yield 
me for a question? 
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ORMICK, of Arizona. Certainly. 

MoD. What sort of a policy would you 
wish adopted? . 

Mr. McCORMICK, of Arizona, The policy 
aid down in the letter of General Sherman, 
nd that of the President, which I have pre- 
- ‘¢ perbaps the best that can now be 
sented, 18 Pp P ; 
devised. 1 would have it adhered to, and the 
Indians made to understand that there would 
be no deviation from it. . 

Mr. BIRD. Without the continuance of 
military force in their country, would they not 
return to an attitude of hostility ; and even if 
they were convinced that it was best to remain 
at peace, does he consider that at any period 
they would be able to take care of and pro- 
vide for themselves? . 

Mr. McCORMICK, of Arizona. To the 
frst inquiry | would reply that until they were 
well subdued I think there would be danger 
in withdrawing the military. I believe that 
while it is claimed that the Sioux are con- 
trolled by the se-called peace policy, it is not 
yet deemed expedient to remove a fort from 
their country. To the second inquiry I re. 
spond, that with Indians like the wild Apaches 
there has been so little intercourse that it is 
impossible to predict what could be expected 
from them if quieted and instructed in agri- 
culture. Even the tame Indians dislike to 
work, and I suspect it would be long before the 
Apaches, if gathered upon reservations, would 
do much in the way of supporting themselves. 

The gentleman may remember that I have 
repeatedly urged npon this floor the import. 
ance of educating the Indians to labor and giv- 
ing them their annuities only in return for work, 
however limited in quantity. Mr. Speaker, 
te utter lack of policy on the part of the 
Government in dealing with the Apaches has 
lately been strikingly shown in arguments 
made before the joint claims commission, 
under the convention of July 4, 1868, between 
Mexico and the United States. In a speech 
made here two years since I stated that claims 
to the amount of several millions of dollars 
had been presented to this commission for dep- 
redations committed between 1848 and 1853, 
in Sonora and Chihuahua, by these Indians 
living within the jurisdiction of the United 
States, for which depredations our Govern- 
went was supposed to be responsible under the 
treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. It now appears 
that claims to the amount of more than eleven 
millions of dollars have been presented, and 
the Mexican commissioner asserts that only 
4 portion of the damages, comparatively small, 
has been ascertained. In an exhaustive opin- 
ion the commissioner not only shows, by 
abundant proof, that the United States has 
had no particular or systematic policy in re- 
gard to the Apaches, but also thai it has been 
constantly well infermed as to the character 
and proceedings of these rapacious Indians. 
So long ago as 1853 a special commissioner 
reported that the Apaches lived by plunder- 
lug and committing frightful murders, and 
= & rigorous policy with them. 

ithout entering upon the debatable ground 
as to whether the Government is or is not 
bound by the wording of the Gadsden treaty 
‘0 compensate Mexico for depredations com- 
mitted by raiding Apaches between 1848 and 
1858, | may weil illustrate the devastation 
created in the northern States of that repub- 
lic by these savages by giving from the 
pinion of the Mexican commissioner the 
following synopsis of the damage done accord- 
ing to his estimation : 

1. The loss of thousands of lives of Mexi- 
Cau citizens, who possibly would have per- 
‘onally contributed to the defense of the 
national independence, and to the increase of 
public wealth and power. 

: The necessity of imposing new taxes 
0 ruined and impoverished portions of the 


country, which gave origin to a profound 
disaffection toward the Government, and con- 
sequently to many of the insurrections and 
rebellions which have shed so much blood and 
demoralized the country. 

8. The necessity of constantly maintaining 
an army, which has served, as all the stand- 
ing armies do, to oppress the people, oppose 
the progress of liberal institutions, and keep 
the country behind the age. 

4. To produce in the bordering States a 
situation of misery, languidness, and despond- 
ency, which exerted considerable influence 
in the creation of a political party favoring 
European intervention, and weakening the 
efforts of the nation in her struggle against 
the iniquitous attempt of Napoleon III to 
establish an empire in Mexico. 

From this estimate gentlemen may form 
some judgment of the injuries the Apaches 
have inflicted upon New Mexico and Arizona, 
where they have lived, and their depredations 
have been even more constant, extensive, and 
bold. Is it at all surprising that under sucha 
state of affairs, clearly understood by the peo- 
ple of California, their Legislature should have 
unanimously adopted the resolutions which I 
have had read, and declared that it is the duty 
of the Government to give the most prompt 
and efficient protection to the people of 
Arizona, whether they are many or few, against 
these treacherous and implacable savages for 
whose traditional and habitual hostility they 
are, as a class, no more responsible than the 
peace commissioners themselves? 

It is clearly a bounden duty, and should the 
mission of General Howard result in tempting 
some of the least hostile of the many bands, 
as I hope it may, to go and remain upon the 
reservations, there is so little doubt that the 
major portion of the wild Apaches will have 
to be dealt with by General Crook, even to 
bring them to the President’s own declared 
policy, that Congress should so far as possible 
strengthen the hands of that excellent oflicer, 
who has the interests of humanity and peace 
at heart quite as much as the peace commis- 
sioners can have, and who has greatly the 
advantage of those gentlemen in thoroughly 
understanding the country and the Apache 
question, which it is evident they do not and 
will not from any stand-point that they are 
likely to occupy. 

If, as [ have shown, the operations of Gen- 
eral Crook are now suspended mainly, if not 
wholly, froin the lack of appropriations, and 
the Indians are making much of his inactivity, 
the responsibility rests directly upon Congress. 
Indeed, the responsibility for the unfortunate 
and disgraceful state of affairs in Arizona 
since its acquisition may justly be fixed upon 
Congress. The indifference here shown to 
the earnest appeals of the settlers for a rigor- 
ous Indian policy, the inclination, despite an 
array of facts to the contrary, to believe Ari- 
zona wholly a barren and worthless possession, 
and the delay in chartering the Pacific railroads 
across the Territory, have all contributed to it. 
So much, indeed, as there has been of settle: 
ment and development may be said to have 
been made in spite of rather than through 
Government aid or encouragement. 

On behalf of my constituents 1 thank the 

enerous State of California for these timely, 
forcible, and suggestive resolutions, and espe- 
cially for sending them to Congress; and | 
most sincerely hope the important statements 
they contain will be carefully considered, both 
by the Committees on Military Affairs and all 
the members of both Houses, and may serve 
not only to attract attention to the vexatious 
Apache question, but also to insure the adop- 
tion of such measures as may be necessary to 
hasten its final settlement and the establish- 
ment of lasting peace where confusion and 
strife have so long existed. 
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The Tariff. 
SPEECH OF HON. C. N. LAMISON, 


OF OHIO, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
May 3, 1872. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, and having under consider- 
ation the bill (H. R. No. 2322) to reduce duties on 
imports, and to reduce internal taxes, and for other 
purposes— 

Mr. RANDALL. I now yield what remaing 
of my time to the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr, 
LAMISON. ] 

Mr. LAMISON. Mr. Chairman, my first 
duty is to return my thanks to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rannau.] for his 
kindness in hurrying, as 1 fear he has, over 
his interesting remarks, in order to enable 
me, out of his time, to express my opposition 
to this bill. I of course will not have time.to 
discuss the subjects presented in detail, and 
will not, therefore, make the attempt. My 
purpose is simply to put on record my protest 
against it, and | therefore announce now that 
I will vote for every reduction that is proposed 
while it is being considered by the eommittee, 
and that unless | experience a change of mind, 
which I now think almost if not quite impos- 
sible, will vote against the bill itself when it 
is put upon its final passage. 

After an incubation of over four months the 
Committee of Ways and Means has reported 
the result of its labors on the subjects of the 
tariff and internal revenue to this House. 
How impatient the country had become at 
this delay was, from time to time, sufficiently 
evidenced by the frequent demands which 
were made upon the committee for intorma- 
tion as to the causes of delay by members on 
this floor. That the committee felt that this 
impatience was not unreasonable was as com- 
pletely and conclusively evidenced in the ap- 
parent readiness with which the committee 
replied to these demands, and in the earnest- 
ness and candor with which they assured the 
country that every branch of trade and indus- 
try were being heard, in order that the com- 
mittee might be able to accomplish its work 
in such manner as would be acceptable to ail 
classes and bring the most ample and com- 
plete relief. With these assurances we were 
compelled to be content ; and, filled with the 
hope that relief would be brought to our over- 
taxed people, our languishing and almost 
extinct commerce, all have waited—if not 
patiently, have yet waited—for this report 
of the committee. One week ago the com- 
mittee reported the result of its long and 
patient labors to this House, and the result is 
before us, not in one, but in three bills, upon 
the same subjects, differing from each other 
not in principle, but in the degree only with 
which each discriminates in favor of partic- 
ular interests, each particular discrimination 
taking its hue from the local interest predom- 
inating in the district or State represented by 
gentlemen who compose the committee, with 
oue or two honorable exceptions, and in the 
severity with which the burdens have been 
retained, from which the people have sv long 
demanded to be relieved. 

When presenting the majority bill to the 
House the other day the chairman of the com- 
mittee [Mr. Dawes] said that the committee 
had sueceeded in reducing the amount to be 
raised from import duties about eighteen mil- 
lion dollars, and the amount to be raised from 
internal revenue about twelve million dollars— 
thirty millions in all; and this sam represents 
the extent of the reform ; this sum represents 
the relief that has been brought to our people 
by this bill. The Secretary of the Treasury, in 

| his annual report recently published, says : 

“The revenue from customs for the fiscal year 
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ending June 30, 1871, were greatly in excess of 
estimates, amounting to $206,207,408 05, against 
$194,538,374 44 for the preceding year.” 

Again, in the same report, he says : 

“The probability is that the customs revenue for 
the current fiscal year will exceed that for the year 
ending Jane 30, 1871.” 

He concludes, therefore, that it is ‘‘ practi- 
cable to dispense with all revenue from inter- 
nal sources, except that derived from stamps, 
spirits, tobacco, and malt iiquors.’’ 

After recommending a reduction of the 
duties on salt, bituminous coal, raw hides 
and skins, and the removal of all duties from 
a *‘ large class of articles produced in other 
countries, which enter the arts and manufac 
tures of this couutry,’’ he says: 

"It is still possible, by wise and moderate changes 
adapted to the condition of business and labor, to 
reduce the rates of duties with benefit to every class 
of people.” 

As is well known, any considerable reduc- 
tion in tariff rates results in a corresponding 
increase of imports, stimulating, as it) does, 
trade and commerce. ‘The Secretary, recog- 
nizing this trath, anticipates a considerable 
increase of customs revenue for the ensuing 
year above the amount received during the 
last year, and that there may be no mistake as 
to the cause which is to produce this result, he 
BAYS : 

“The reduction of the rates of duty on Ist of 
January, 1871, under the act of July 14, 1870, dimin- 
ished the importation of many articles during the 
last six months of the year 1870, but there was con- 
sequently a large addition to the revenues for the 
first six months of the year 1871,” 

In one word, the reduction of duties caused 
an influx of gold into the Treasury, an increase 
of duties diminished imports, and in conse- 
quence deprived the Treasury of revenue. 

It was then but a reasonable expectation in 
which the people indulged, after receiving 


these assurances from the Secretary of the | 


‘Treasury, that tariff rates should be reduced ; 
the result of which would be ‘“‘a benefit to 
every class of people,’’ and it was also as just 
and reasonable that they should expect this 
reduction to be material, not nominal. How 
lar this reasonable expectation of the people 


has been realized must be answered by the | 


bill itself. ‘Tea and coffee, which had already 


been placed upon the free list by a majority of | 
both Houses of Congress during the present | 


session, have, notwithstanding this expression 
of the people through their accredited Repre- 


sentatives been by this bill subjected to duties | 


almost as onerous and burdensome as belore. 


‘Lhe difference is infinitesimal. The committee | 


has simply defied the country on this subject, 


and there is no other expression forits action. | 


‘True, it may be said that free tea and free 
coffee are not parts of the theory of reve- 


nue reform ; that its theory is that of uniform | 


duties on all articles of import, but what equity 
or uniformity the people may find in taxing 
them twenty per cent. on coffee and forty per 
cent, on tea, and yet retaining duties on iron, 
cotton, and woolen goods at rates ranging 
from sixty to two hundred and twenty-five per 
cent., while at the same time, as if to cover 
any deficiency they may have created by 
any apparent reduction, the committee has 
in the revenue part of the bill added fifteen 
cents a gallon on whisky and eight per cent. 
on paper above former rates, | leave to revenue 
reformers and protectionists to explain. 

| have a few facts to submit which [ desire 
should be explained by gentlemen who debate 
this bill, and who represent themselves to the 
country as publicists and reformers. I con- 
temn no one. lL seek only after the truth. I 
desire as sincerely as any man can do to un- 
derstand this question of :tariff, this subject of 
interval revenue. i have never yet found any 
rule for desermining amounts except such as 
ure furnished by tae unerring principles of 
mathematics, Il have never yet learned any 
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| rule by which to determine how severely the 
people might be taxed, except by comparin 
the amount of their incomes, the amount o 
their wealth, with the amount they were re- 
quired to pay. There are other duties which in 
a state of society, at least in a state of civilized 
society, devolve upon a man besides the obli- 
gation of paying taxes. He owes some duties 
|| to himself, he is under some obligation to sup- 
|| port his family, and to make them comfort- 
able, at least to place them above want. 
Whenever the barden imposed by Govern- 
ment interferes with the discharge of these 
} duties they become oppressive, and ought to 
be abolished. When Governments refuse to 
recognize these paramount duties, revolution 
|| generally succeeds in impressing the truth that 
these obligations of the citizen must be recog- 
nized. Under the present system of raising 
revenue, the rule that man’s first care should be 
for himself and his family has been reversed. 
He is now first taxed upon everything neces- 
sary for his comfort and support; upon every- 
thing necessary to keep the souls and bodies 
of himself and tamily together; and if anything 
he have left after paying his tribute to the sup- 
port of the ** best Government the world ever 
saw,’’ he may live, his family may live ; if not, 
he has that last resort of over-taxed and over- 
burdened people before him, alms furnished 
by cold hearts and unwilling hands, or that 
still more chilling benefaction, the poor rates, 
to look tofor support. But it is not the system 
| l intend to discuss; it is this bill of the com- 
mittee now under consideration in this House. 
Fine-spun theories of what might, under cer 
tain circumstances, result from assumed prem- 
ises are well enough; but these theories never 
relieved my people from the payment of a dol- 


j 


| 


lar of taxes, or released them from the pay- 
ment of a single cent that was assessed against 
them on the price of a yard of calico, a yard 
of cloth, or a pound of iron. 

I said I desired the attention of gentlemen 
If the recommendations of 
the Secretary of the Treasury are worthy of 
comment or attention then this bill is a fraud 
and a cheat. He says that the duties on im- 
ports may be largely reduced, the revenue 
system almost abandoned, and that the Gov- 
ernment will yet receive revenue sufficient for 
all the needs of the Government. What is 
meant by a large reduction of revenues ? 

I supposed by this was meant that the reve- 
nue might be reduced to the extent of the 


| 
excess now collected, above what was neces- 


to a tew facts. 





sary to meet the wants of the Government. 
And what are these wants for which provision 
is made and for which revenue is needed? In 
the report of the Secretary of the Treasur 

they are classified under the several heads o 

war, navy, Indian, pension, miscellaneous, 
and interest on the public debt? 

Now, the total amount of the expenditures 
of the Government for the fiscal year ending 
June’ 30, 1871, were $292,177,188 25. Of 
this amount the War Department expended 
$44,080,084 95; the Navy Department, $19,- 
431,027 21; the Indian Bureau, $7,426,997 44; 
for pensions, $34,443,894 88; for civil and 
miscellaneous purposes, $69,498,710 97, and 
for interest on the public debt, $125,576,- 
565 93. For the same 
the Government were 
this sum there was derived from customs, 
$206,270,408 05; from the sales of public 
lands, $2,888,646 68; from miscellaneous 
sources, $31,656,736 53, 

It will also be séen on an examination of 
the report of the Secretary that this vast sum 
of money which has in a single year been 
taken from the pockets of our people and 
transferred into the vaults of the Treasury is 
the ‘net sam, not the gross Sum, which our 
people have been compelled to pay. The 
Secretary of the Treasury says these sums are 


eriod the receipts of 





383,328,944 89. Of’ 
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net. What are we to understand this 
net to mean as here used by the Seer. 
In any other business transaction | 
among men it would be understood to 
the amount remaining after all costs an 
penses attending its collection had bee 
and paid. It means this here. 
has tost our people to collect 
one of those things ‘‘that we 
know.’’ This is a State secret. 

It will therefore be seen on an exa 
of the foregoing statements that the net recein., 
of the Government have been largely in ao 
cess of expenditures; for the end of the last 
fiscal year finds unemployed and unused j, 
the vaults of the Treasury the enormous ‘a 
of $188,019,122 15. Of the policy adopte 
by this Administration, of hoarding enormoys 
sums of money, I will not now speak; but if 
the individual miser has through all time heey 
an object of pity, of reproach, and of cop. 
tempt, what language of execration were toy 
strong to be applied to a Government tha 
taxed its people beyond the limits of endyy. 
ance, that its coffers might be filled with jd 
unused, and hence worthless gold. But |e 
us return to a consideration of the bill. The 
Secretary says there may and ought to be 
large reduction in the amount of revenue col. 
lected. He recommends that this reduction 
amount to $50,000,000. The committee have. 
however, thought $30,000,000 to be enough. 

In the estimates made by the Secretary for 
the ensuing year, the amount necessary to be 
raised from all sources of revenue for the pu: 
poses of defraying the expenses of the Goyern- 
ment is fixed at $293,403,382 92, while the 
amount received from all sources for ihe last 
fiscal year is stated to be $383,323,944 89; or 
$89,920,561 97 more than is necessary for any 
use the Government has for it. But, at the 
same time, he estimates the amount which 
will probably be collected from customs during 
the present year at $212,000,000, which would 
leave to be raised from the sales of the public 
lands and miscellaneous sources the sum of 
$81,403,382 92. Now, if the amount, which 
will probably be the case, collected from the 
sale of the public lands and from miscel: 
laneous sources should equal the amount co): 
lected from these sources last year, being 
$33,954,383 21, then there would yet be re- 
quired to be collected from internal revenue 
the sum of $47,448,999 60. If, however, 
there be added to this sum $30,000,000 to be 
applied to the reduction of the public deb, 
(for I have included in the foregoing state- 
ment the $20,000,000 set apart to be applied 
to the sinking fund,) which is the amount 
recommended by the Secretary should be col: 
lected for this purpose, then there would be 
required to be raised from internal revenue 
the sum of $77,448,999 60. But the Secre 
tary of the Treasury, and this bill in pursu: 
ance of his recommendations, proposes ‘0 
levy and collect through stamp duties aud 
a tax upon whisky and tobacco the sum of 
$110,000,000, or $32,551,000 40 more than is 
réquired for any purpose or use the Goverw: 
nient has for it, But enough has been said 
upon this branch of the subject; more indeed 
than I ought to have said when time is limited 
and so much remains to be said as to the 
tariff part of the committee’s recommenda: 
tions. 

And how stands the account, here? Have 
such reductions been made as the country has 
had a right to expect would be made? | have 
not had the time to examine in detail ever) 
item included in the bill since it was placed 
upon our files; but from the examination | 
have been able to give to it I find it ‘0, be 
kind “of patchwork, dealing with a few items 
only, re leaving the long list contained ™ 
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nts to nothing. Stuffed birds and sas- 
egiras, COW-poxX and dried bugs, hog’s hair 
and Bologna sausage, sauerkraut and unmanu- | 
factared straw, yeast cakes and shoemaker’s 
= been generously placed on the free 
thanks to the committee for | 


amou 


wax, have beet 
jist. fet us give 
this much. | 
ap reciated by my people. mon ! 
But let us look to the fout principal articles | 
enumerated in the bill, and upon which we | 
were entitled to hope for material reduction— | 
woolen and cotton manufactures, and | 
And first let us look to the item of | 
| 

| 

| 


iron, 
aper. 
= Pig iron bas been reduced from seven | 


to six dollars per ton. Bar, rolled or ham- 

mered iron, &c., not less than one inch or more | 
than six inches wide, has been reduced from | 
one cent to three fourths of a cent per pound. | 


Bar iron, rolled or hammered, comprising || 


slats less than three fourths of an inch or more | 
than two inches thick, has been reduced from | 
one and a halfto one cent per pound, with 

a condition annexed to this clause of the | 


pill which provides that iron slats, blooms, y 


loops, and other forms less finished than iron 
bars and less advanced than pig iron, shall be | 
rated as iron in bars, and pay a duty accord- | 
ingly ; while railroad iron must pay a duty of 
sixty eents per hundred, or twelve dollars per 
ton. The total reduction which the committee 
claim they have made on the first three items 
lL have. named is ten per cent. from former | 
rates. Now let us see how far the burdens | 
of this iron tax have been removed from the | 
shoulders of the people, and how much the 
Government has sacrificed by this remission 
of duties on this item of the bill. 

The total value of hammered, rolled, and 
railway iron consumed in the United States | 
during the fiseal year ending June 30, 1871, is | 
estimated at $160,000,000. ‘The total value | 
of jron imported is set down at $26,000,000, | 
from which the Government collected duties 
amounting to $15,600,000, or sixty per cent. 
of the value of this item imported. The | 
amount which the Goverament will lose by 
reason of this ten per cent, reduction on this 
article of iron, assuming as a fact that the im- 
portation is not greater this than it was.during 
the last year, would be ten per cent. of the | 
amountcollected as duties, or $1,560,000. But 
$143,000,000 of the amount consumed, which 
sells in the market at the same price with the 
imported articie, pays no revenue to the Gov- | 
ernment; on which is still retained, notwith- 
siauding this ten per cent. reduction, @ pro- | 
tective duty of fifty per cent. ad valorem, or 
$71,500,000. And this sum represents the 
bouus the iron lords have succeeded in secur- 
ing; this sum represents the amount they are 
entitled to take from the pockets of the people 
during the present fiscal year in the name and 
by the authority of a law passed by the Con- 
gress of the United States, entitled ** An act 
to reduce revenue and internal taxes, and to 
protect the imterests of American labor and 
industry.’’ 

And now let us see how the account stands | 
whea we come to cotton fabrics. The value 
of cotton goods consumed in the United States 
during the last fiscal year is estimated at 
$200,000,000. Of this there were imported 
goods of this description of the value of 
326,000,000. The average rate of duty paid 
on this amount was sixty per cent., or $15,- 
600,000, ‘The bill reduces these duties ten per 
cent., and therefore the Government has con- 
sented to rebate from last year’s collections 
$1,560,000. The importations being no greater 
this year than during the last, this sum repre- 
sents the amount the ‘l'reasury would lose by 
this reduction, But there still remain cotton 
goods which are consumed each year of the 
value of $174,000,000, and on which no duties 
are paid, from which the Government derives 
nO revenge. ‘These goods sell in the market 
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for the same price as is paid for the foreign 


|| or imported article, which has paid a tax of 


sixty per cent. ‘l'en per cent. reduction wouid 
reduce the cost of these goods to the consumers, 
on which no revenue is paid, $17,400,000 ; but 
there would still remain the sum of $87,000,- 
000, from which no revenue is collected, which 
has been added to the cost of these goods by 
this bill, which is paid by the consumer to the 
cotton manufacturers of the country. 

And now let us see how the account stands 
when the subject of woolen goods is examined. 


The total value of woolen goods consumed in | 


the United States during the last fiscal year 
amounted to $228,000,000. Of this amount 
there were imported during the same time 
woolen fabrics of the value of $40,000,000, on 
which was paid an average duty of seventy per 
cent., and which brought into the Treasury the 
sum of $28,000,000. There yet remains of the 
amount consumed each year $188,000,000 
worth of this class of goods, on which no 


duties are paid, and from whieh the Govern- | 
These goods sell in | 
| the market side by side with the manufactured | 
To secure | 


ment derives no revenue. 


article, and bring the same price. 


this is the object of imposing duties on the | 


foreign article. Now, the ten per cent. reduc- 
tion proposed by this bill will lose to the 
Government the sum of $2,800,000 during the 
ensuing year, provided the amount of goods 
ot this class imported does not exceed the 
importations during the last year. 


It will | 
reduce the amount to be paid by the consumer | 


on the amount consumed and not imported | 


$18,800,000, but the average duties on this 
class of manufactures is yet sixty per cent., so 


that there would yet remain the munilicent sum | 


of $112,800,000 which the consumers of this 
class of goods are required to pay for the 


benefit and protection ot the woolen manufac- | 


turers of the United States. 
Let us take a look at the item of printing 
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loaf may be better than no bread to a starvin 
man, but the miserable crumbs distributed 


by this bill would not feed sparrows. While 


| I believe in absolute free trade ; while I believe 


| artillery. 


that the prosperity of my country would be 
greatly increased if our ports were thrown 
open and the commerce of the world invited 
to unload their cargoes without the payment of 


| one dollar of duty; while I believe that such 


a policy would bring to us prosperity and 
wealth ; while [ believe it would stimulate our 
commerce, and give to us that maritime prom- 
inence among the nations to which our 
extended sea coast and vast internal wealth 
entitle us, and which it is the shame of 
America we have not; while I believe that a 
policy that nearly fourcenturies ago literally 
redeemed Holland from the sea, and made 
her free marts the theater through which was 
transacted the commercial traffic of the world, 
and made her the wealthiest of European 


| nations, would have, if pursued, alike effect 


here. I know it cannot be. In the distant 
future, when other men with larger views con- 
trol the affairs and destinies of my country, 
this dream of greatness may be realized. But 
it is not for us now. You batter down with 
your cannon the wall that protects China from 
the outside barbarian and demand that he 


| traffic with you whether he desires to do so or 


not. 

The sealed ports of Japan are made to open 
before the oily words of Perry, backed by the 
yet silent but brazen throats of your heaviest 
You enforce free trade where you 
have the power of control, yet build a wall 
about your own commerce more difficult to 
penetrate and destroy than that which pro- 
tecis the Chinese or seals the ports of Japan. 





paper, and see how it hus fared at the hands || 


of the commiitée. 
The value of this article consumed in the 


United States during the last fiscal year was | 


$72,000,000. Of this amount there was im- 
ported paper of the value of $69/000, on which 
was paid a duty of twenty per cent.. The votal 
amount received into the Treasury from this 
source $18,800. The duty was prohibitory, 
or nearly so, under the old law; at least it 
would so seem when the amount imported is 
compared with the amount comsumed. Dur 
ing the same period there was paid to the 
manufacturers of paper in the United States 


by the people the sum of $14,386,000, and ‘to | 


this sum is now to be added eight per cent. more, 
or $5,754,480, making a total of $20,140,480 


which the intelligence of the country 1s taxed | 
for the benefit and support of the paper mon- 


archs of Massachusetts and other eastern 
States. I have no time to make up a state- 
ment of the account, but those who are curi- 
ous to know how the books stand between the 
manufacturers and the tax-payers can readily 
do so if they so please. 

I have no time to follow this bill further. 
To my mind it possesses not one redeeming 
feature. Pretending to favor a reduction in 
tariff rates and taxes, pretending to relieve the 
people from burdens which have become oner- 
ous and oppressive, ten per cent. is taken from 
iron, and cotton and woolen fabrics, and in 
order, it would seem, that any deficiency that 
might by possibility have been created by rea- 
son of these reductions should be — cov- 
ered, there is considerately added eight per 
cent. on paper and eighty per cent on whisky. 
In other words, what the Kast has consented 
to lose the West is compelled to pay. The 


burden is only shifted from one shoulder to | 


the other, and that other the least able to 
bear the load, I will not vote for this bill. It 
gives me, it gives my people nothing. A half 


| 





| oly may thrive. 


You demand free commerce with the outside 
world and prohibit it at home. You rear 
your children to tax them in order that monop- 
Like that monster of fable 
you bring forth children that you may devour 
them afterward at your pleasure. While 1 ¢an- 
not hope to change the policy now pnrsued' by 
this Government in raising revenue, I can pro- 
test against this system ot selfish class legrslu- 
tion, and while I cast a vote here it shall be 
against all bills such as the one under consid- 
eration. 
{Here the hammer fell. } 


Ouachita River Slack-Water Navigation 
Company, 


REMARKS OF HON. O. P. SNYDER, 
OF ARKANSAS, 
In tHe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 4, 1872, 


On the bill to incorporate the Ouachita Slack-W ater 
Navigation Company. 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, a bill to 
incorporate the Oaachita Kiver Slack-Water 
Navigation Company was introduced by my- 
self some weeks ago and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. This bill proposes to 
ineorporate anumber of men, a part of whom 
reside in the State of Louisiana and a part in 
the State of Arkansas, granting them the 
usual and ordinary prerogatives and privileges 
of corporations organized for similar purposes, 
and placing them under certain limitations 
and restrictions. The object of the corpora- 
tion is toimprove the navigation of the Ouachita 
river lying within and flowing through the two 
States of Arkansas and Louisiana. 

At present that river is perhaps not nav- 
| igable for more than four or five months in the 
year, and during a portion of that period ves- 
sels of only a very small tonnage can navigate’ 
it. The bill under consideration proposes: by 
| locks and dams to make the stream navi- 
| gable throughout the entire year, and obligates 
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the corporators to preserve a sullicient quan- 
tity of water in the channel of the stream to 
admit of the passage of vessels of five feet 
draught throughout the year, Of course during 


Extension of Ku Klux Act—Mr. Alcorn. 


a great portion of the time the depth of water | 


would be much greater, 

The Ouachita river flows through a vast 
valley, which for the quautity aud quality of 
its timber and the ferulity of its soil is unsur- 


pussed by any in the world and equaled by || 


tew. The two great States before reterred 
to are deeply interested in the improvement 


of the navigation of this river, which forms to | 


them a common artery of commerce. The 


citizens resident 


in its improvement, not alove because of 
the increased facilities which such improve 
ment would afford to the transportauion of 
their commerce, but because of its tendency 
to enhance the value of the thousands of acres 
of fertile lands adjacent to the banks of the 
river, which are uow covered with dense 
forests, and unsought for by the immigrant, 


for the sole reason in the majority of cases | 


that the riverin its present condition affords 
so few facilities for the transportation of 
commerce. These people are not only deeply 
interested, but are anxious, by the contribu 
tion of lands and otherwise, to aid any prop- 


erly organized corporation in the improve- | 


ment of the navigation of Ouachita river, It 


countless millions of wealth that would in a 
few years flow to the peuple resident in the 
valley of the Ouachita and adjacent country, 
in both the States of Louisiana aud Arkansus, 
should the navigation of that river be made 
available throughout the entire year, as is 
contemplated by this bill. 

This being true, is it vot the duty of the 
Government to grant these citizens the priv- 
ilege of doing the work, for it is only a priv- 
ilege that is asked, especially when no appro- 
priation from the Government is contemplated ? 
Is it nota sound principle that the Govern- 
ment is bound to promote the interests of any 
portion of the people when that cau be done 
without injury to the interests of any other 
portion ? 


But it may be thought by some that the bi | 


is of doubtful constivutionality. [find noth- 
ing, sir, in the Constitution to authorize such 
an opinion, As is well kuown, the Constitu- 
tion &xptessly'déclures that *‘ Congress shall 


have power’ ‘io regulate COmmerce with for- | 


eign nations and among the several States,”’ 
It is true that it is not inferable from this 
clause of the Canstitution that Congress has 


the sole power to regulate commerce between | 


the States; but, as is well known, it has been 
held, and is now held, that it has. We shall 
not stop here to inquire whether the Consu- 
tution, in saying that ** Congress shall have 
the power to regulate commerce between the 
States,"’ wholly debars the States from any 
participation in such regulation, or whether it 
allows them coneurrent power with Congress, 
One thing is certain, Congress has this power, 
either absolute and entire, or concurrent with 
the States, and in either event no corporation, 
deriving its powers solely from the States, 
would be permitted by the Government to 
interfere in any manner with a navigable stream 
or national highway without the cousent of the 
Government previously granted. 

Should any corporation commence work 
by locking and damming a navigable stream 
under authority derived wholly from a State, 
such corporation would do se at their peril, 
and would be liable to be interfered with at 
avy moment by the Government, and of course 
bo corporation would undertake any such work 
under any such authority or circumstances. 

‘This would be true where the river proposed 
to be improved was embraced entirely within 


of the Territory through | 
which it flows are likewise deeply interested || 








| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| it would be on that account none the less a || 
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the limits of one State; forif it was embraced | 


| navigable stream or national highway, and the 


men ; Ou © ‘ || the imposition of burdens upon their com- 
is impossible at this time to estimate the | 


| should incorporate in the State of Louisiana 
| to improve the navigation of the Ouachita 


| should 





| duties in another.” 





State through which it passed could not incor- 
porate a company for its improvement without 
the consent of Congress. But where the river 
desired to be improved flows through two 
or more States, as is the case with the one 
under contemplation, the question is still more 
involved, and the previous consent of Con- | 
gress to & corporation to commence work is 
still more indispensable ; for whereas a river 
lying wholly withia the limits of one State | 
could be improved by a corporation having 
authority from the Governmentand such State, 
the consentof three parties instead of two would 
be necessary where the river flows through two | 
S:ates, to wit, the twe States and the General 
Goverument. 


To illustrate: suppose a number of men 


river within that State and such corporation | 
impose a tax upon the commerce 
of the State of Arkansas, would not the peo- 
ple of the State of Arkansas have the legal 
right to object to the imposition of such bar- 
dens upon their commerce, and would they | 
not have a right to an injunction against said 
corporation? And vice versa, would not the 
people of Louisiana have the right to object to 


merce by a corporation acting under authority 
alone from the State of Arkansas? But we 
will put a stronger case. Can, or ought even 
Congress to incorporate a company within 
one State, that company having authority also 
from that State, to interfere with the naviga- 
tion of a stream within that State, without 
the consent of another State through which 
the same stream flows and forms a part of its 
navigation ? 

The Constitution declares that— 

“No preference shall be given by any regulation 
of commerce or revenue to the ports of one State 


over those of another ; nor shall vessels bound to or 
from one State be obliged to enter, clear, or pay 


I feel, Mr. Speaker, that the mere suggestion 
of the brief propositions before iaid down is 
sufficient to indicate the answer, and I trust 
that, brief as they are and hastily expressed 
as they have been, they will at least have the 
effect of arousing inquiry to some extent upon 
this important question. But there may be 
some who admit the constitutionality of the 
bill that still doubt the propriety of its enact- 
ment upon the ground that it is an unwise pol- 
icy to impose tolls upon commerce, as is pro- 
posed; butin reply to such 1 would say that 
the benefits derived or to be derived from the 
proposed improvement of the havigation of the 
Quachita river are so largely in excess of the | 
tolls to be imposed that the people interested 
in the commerce of that river would not only 
willingly but gladly pay a much greater toll 
than is proposed by the bill uuder considera- 
tion. During six or seven months of the year 
the commerce that would follow the Ouachita 
river, were it navigable the entire year, has to 
be transported by land in wagons hundreds of 
miles, thus creating delays the cost of which 
to business can scarcely be estimated, to say 
nothing of the immense expense in actual cash 








attending this tedious and imperfect means of | 
transportation. ‘lo say nothing of the vast in- || 


crease of commerce that would be induced by 
the. proposed improvement of the Quachita | 
river, the present commerce belonging to that 
river pays per annum more tax or toll by 


clumsy and tedious transportation in wagons || 


than it would in five years under the tolls pro- | 
posed by this bill were the Ouachita made | 
navigable as it proposes to do. 

Bat it is urged by some that while Congress | 
has the right and is willing to incorporate this | 


—- 
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company, that the States should 
porate them, and have Congress ratify » 

several charters afterward. Ip reply of the 
proposition, I have to say that in the o. 
before us this would create two corporations 
which might or might not pursue etree 
design in. the prosecution of the work ue 
it is well known that harmony and unity Of 
purpose with both corporations would b 
essential to its completion, ’ 

Again, one corporation might present to 
Congress a State charter, the terms of whic. 
with its restrictions, limitations, and Privile = 
would meet the approval of Congress, whi 
the charter from another State would aot, 
Thus such confusion and delay would ensy, 
as perhaps would defeat the enterprise entire| F 
Hence, it seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that the 
| only legal and rational method to accomplish 

the purposes contemplated is for Congress 
first to grant @ charter to a number of citizens 
of both States, specifically stating in such 
charter the privileges and prerogatives which 
the corporation are to enjoy and the limita. 
tions and restrictions ander which they are to 
proceed, after which the same corporators can 
obtain charters from their respective States 
which State charters can be made to conform 
precisely in their terms to the Federal charter 
previously granted, 

To me, sir, this seems to be the simple 
legal, direct method of accomplishing the 
object. Otherwise, the Legislatures of the 
States of Louisiana and Arkansas might vote 
an indefinite number of charters, and keep up 
| this process for an indefinite number of years, 
without ever being able to produce a charter 
that would meet the approval of Congress. 
How much better, how mach more simple, 
rational, and just, then, for Congress first to 
declare its wishes upon the subject in the 
shape of a charter, and then let the States 
conform to it. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I would say that 
I cannot believe this Congress will refuse the 
millions of people interested in the improve- 
ment of the navigation of the Ouachita river 
the mere privilege of doing it at their expense. 
I may add that the very small appropriations 
that are annually doled out for the improve- 
ment of this and other rivers in Arkansas 
effect no permanent improvement in those 
| rivers, and, indeed, but very little of any kind. 
The small sums thus employed would effect 
almost as much good by sinking them in the 
current of the streams as to have them ex- 
pended as they are. But let the citizens have 
the privilege of creating permanent and efl- 
cient navigation in the Ouachita, and they 
will ask Congress for no more appropriations 
for that purpose. 


first incor. 














Extension of Ku Klux Act. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. L. ALCORN, 
OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In tHE Senate OF THE UNITED States, 
May 20, 1872. 


|| The Senate having under consideration the bill 


| (S. No. 656) to extend the provisions of the fourth 
section of the act approved April 20, 1871— 


Mr. ALCORN said: } 

Mr. Preswpent : I propose to pass to-night 
in review some of the questions that have been 
under discussion to-day. My main purpose, 
however, is somewhat in the nature of a per 
/sonal explanation, or I might say defense. 
Twelve months ago, when what 1s popularly 
known as the Ku Klux law was under discus: 
| sion in the Congress of the United States, | 
| was Governor of Mississippi, and apprehent 
| ing that Congress might be misled by the e 
| aggerated accounts of violence that existed 1 
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he the State of Mississippi, which | will 


rend: Jackson, April 2. 
_ <: Lest the Government should be led 
Cee reckless statements published in 

—_ rn newspapers, On the information of irre- 

* tole parties, and by other misrepresentations, 

on it my duty, as Governor of this State, to 

oi. under your knowledge the following facts. 
brite betore me the official returns, furnished by 

x auditor of publi¢ accouats, of the inquest claims 

presented and allowed in Mississippi for thelast two 

year twel¥® months of military government, end- 
ing March, 1870, they number sixty-two. For twelve 

She of civil government, ending March 18, 

‘cL they number precisely the same for the whole 

vir including the transition in the popular mind 

jrow force to law, The civil power bas been fully 
as successful as the bayonet in protecting life. Ln 
the last six months of each of the two years under 
comparison the number of murders thus shown was 
follows: under military government, forty-one; as 
whereas the number under civit government was 
burnimeteen. While we thus see the military rule 
go on’in an increase of crime which points to the 
presumption that it would iead to anarchy, we see 
the civil rule go om in @ decrease of crime which 
points to the prosamperiae that it will lead to abso- 
jute repose. I speak for only my own State. 

J. L. ALCORN, 
Governor of Mississippi. 

flon. A. Aus, United States Senate, and Hons. G. F, 
Hints, J. L. Morpuis, H. W. Barry, G. C. Me- 
kes, and L. W. Perce, membere of the House, 


That dispatch brought down upon my head 
the violent denunciations of members of Cou- 
gress of the United States both in the House 
of Represéwtatives and in the Senate. A 
suckling candidate, at least one who is nowa 
suckling candidate, for the Presidency, under 
wok to read me out of the Republican party 
ou account of the statement that I made with 
regard to the affairs of Mississippi. An order 
of excommunication seemed about to be 
passed against me by that famous editor 
reading me out of the party, because of the 
fact that L spoke im detense of the people 
of Mississippi, in the effort to cireumscribe 
within the limits of truth the exaggerated 
accounts of the-violence that existed in the 


State. But apostolic in the faith though that | 


South, I sent a dispatch to the delegation | 


1 
be safe for an hour, this humanitarian from 


| Massachusetts did not hesitate to risk the life | 


|| of his other correspondent, Aaron Moore. 
|| And my friend Aaron is, I think, justified in 
|| protesting, as he did at the time in a letter to 
| me, that he should have been made the sub- 
ject of any such invidious distinction of race, 
color, or previous condition. 


If left to the better instincts of his nature he 
would never have thought of invoking martial 
law for crushing his life-long neighbors—would 
never have thought of it if he had not been 


| a return to the government of the sword. 
The Senator from Mississippi, who then 
| stood alone representing the State here, 
| [Mr. Ames, ] saw proper to arraign me before 
| this body upon the statements cf my dis- 
patch. 





lant soldier. He is, | make no doubt, a gentle- 

man and man of honor. But he stands here, [ 
i regret to say, a representative of the class of 
| men who oceupy positions underthe abnormal 
| condition of things incident to revolution. No 
one present supposes that he could by any pos- 





| period of repose and concord. The senatorial 


{ 


| taken off his soldiers’ coat, he was admitted 
here, sit, an exceptional precedent—a sort of 


full well that the revolution under which they 
| have been obtained must be kept going. In the 


| must be therefore held open to some distrust 
of his anxiety for such a complete returu to 
order and harmony in. Mississippi as is de- 


the American people. 


suckling President be, and apostate to it || My eolleague is not connected with my 


though | be, my impatience to study Repub- 
lican unity at his feet must not hurry me into 
the iudecorum of disturbing his devotions 
in his present struggle with the world, the 
flesh, and the devil, in the covert crypts and 
secret cloisters that lead out for the medita- 


tions of the faithful from the conventicle of 
Cincinnati, 


|| genuineness, the reality of representation. 


a technical residence. An official fiction in 
| the Congressional Directory assigns him, it 
| is true, a residence in that State at Natchez, 


A member of the House of Representatives— || but if | am correctly informed he was six 


aud | presume I have the right to speak of 
that which is now upon the Journals and be- 


months here before he had ever seen that city, 
|| and to this good hour he never has been iden- 


lure me—passed in review upon my statement || tified with its interests to the extent of even 


offaects. | could not understand why a dis- 
patch which, however objectionable to faction, 
was 80 plainly within the limits of public vir- 
Wwe, had exposed me to be treated by that hon- 
orable gentleman as though I were—to para- 
phrase a general order notorious even in 


| the washing of a shirt. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. AMES. Wiil my colleague allow me 
to interrupt him ? 

Mr. ALCORN. Certainly. 

Mr. AMES. The statement he now makes 
| about my being here six months before I ever 


Europe—a politician of the town plying my || saw Natchez is not true. It may be well for 


trade. 1 could not understand this, sir, unless, 


| me to interrupt him here and correct him so 


indeed, I were to subscribe to the revolting || far; and [ shall interrupt him from time to 
belief that men there are in high place so coarse || time, as | have no doubt he is willing to be 
of bature as to hold all virtue, public as well || corrected. 

4s private, of men as well as of women, in |} Mr. ALCORN. Very well. Then as the 


contempt, ; 





gentleman says he had visited Natchez. [ ask 


This Representative from Massachusetts || him to respond to the interrogatory which | 


read letters in attestation of his allegations 
of anarchy in Mississippi. One of these was 
written, he stated, by a distinguished citizen 
of Mississippi—one, I presume, of the pe- 
ttels who follow in the wake of the ship of 
State aud struggle desperately still to maintain 
their ill-omened flight on the wings of subsid- 


ing storm. Another was from a colored man | 


identified by birth and affection with the peo- 
x of the South. Withholding the name of 
the distinguished citizen of three or four 


ee standing, on the plea that by its pub- 


ion the life of the said citizen would not 


now put, and answer me whether he has éver 
had a residence in Natchez, and what length 
of time he bas ever spent in that city? 

Mr. AMES. My colleague since he has 
been here has talked about himself all the 
time, I believe, until to-night; and now he 
refers to me. 1! shall be very glad to reply to 
him in due time. 

Mr. ALCORN. Very well; I affirm the 
fact to be that so far as the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi is concerned he has no residence in 
the State, that he never has had a residence 
|| in the State, and that he holds his position 











tempted to it by some of those [shmaelites | 
| whose connection with Mississippi depends on | 


Extension of Ku Klux Act—Mr. Alcorn. 
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| here to-day in the Senate by the grace of this 
body, and not by reason of any citizenship or 
residence that he holds in Mississippi. 
| But, sir, | do not propose to follow that 
question. | propose to speak of the repre- 
sentations that were made with regard to the 
people of the State from which I come. The 


|| Senator who represented those people at that 
Aaron Moore, | dare affirm, never wrote the | d 


letter for which he has been made responsible. | 


time denounced them here as murderers who 
disregarded the rights of the colored people 
| of that State. He declared that it was neces- 
sary to place this law in force in order to hold 
in subjection the people of Mississippi. I 
propose to meet that charge to night, and to 
show that it has no foundation in fact. 

When I was about to be nominated by the 
Republican party as its candidate for Gov- 
ernor, traveling upon the cars going to the 
city of Jackson, a colored man was put out 
of the gentlemen's car on account of his color, 
and made to go into the smoking-car. This 


|| was while the dominion of the bayonet was in 
My colleague. sir, has proved himself a gal: || 


its full force in the State. When I was Gov- 
ernor of Mississippi, and at the time the Sen- 
| ator stood-here exaggerating the charges made 
against her citizens on account, of their vio- 





toga flung upon his shoulders before he had || 


brevet brigadier Senator. If his civil-military | 
honors are not to pass away forever, he knows | 


duty which demands these statements [ regret | 
|| to be constrained to say that the gentleman | 


manded by the best interests of the masses of | 


| State by any of the ties which make up the | 


He is not a citizen of Mississippi. He has || 
never contributed a dollar to her taxes. He | 
| is not identified with her to the extent of even | 


lence, the colored people were riding in the 
cars indiscriminately, and without any resist- 


eed || ance whatever on the part of the white popu- 
| sibility become clothed with the honor of rep- | 


resenting Mississippi in this Chamber in a | 


| lation. 
More than that, while the bayonet was in 
| force in the State of Mississippi, in the 
county of Sunflower, the Senator’s sheriff 
and clerk were not able to collect the taxes! 
hey were penned up in the court-house 
for days at a time, and were not able to 
go outside without a guard of soldiers. 
|| Riots were continuous all over the county. 
'| The sheriff and clerk were fired upon in 
the court-house, and had to barricade them- 
selves over night. The sheriff escaped from 
the violence of the people, and came to 
| Jackson, and appealed to the Senator, who 
| was then governing the State, for protection, 
Such was the working of bis model govern- 
ment of military power in the county of 
| Sunflower. 

I became Governor of the State. 1 reap- 
| pointed the same sheriff and the same clerk. 
The people applied to me to appoint others 
in their stead, but I said to them, ‘‘I will 
not appoint any except those who have been 
| heretotore appointed over you; you must 
| give me an evidence of your obedience to 
the law; and when you have shown ime 
that you are ready to yield obedience to the 
|| law, if there is anything wrong with regard 
| to those officers I will make the amende that 
| is necessary for your protection and for your 
secirity.’’ They went home. The same 
sheriff and the same clerk, as I said be- 
fore, were appointed by me, and from that 
day to this there has not been a single act of 
violence in Sunflower. The taxes have been 
collected in that county as they have been col- 
| lected in all the other counties. Nota single 
murder, so far as I am acquainted with the 
facts, has occurred in the county of Sunflower 
from that day to this! 
| In another county, Tallahatchie, the Sena. 

tor at that time being military governor of 
the State, his executive officers were driven 
again and again from the county by armed 
violence. After [ had become Governor I 
appointed officers in that county, and from 
that day to this there has not been a single act 
| of violence in the county of Tallahatchie— 
| not one of any signification politically. I 
can call to mind but one that could be said 
to be such by straining. The colored people 
go there without restraint. They exercise 
| and discharge the duties of citizens without 
| restraint. In all that portion of the State, 
in all the State except upon the eastern bor- 
|| der, there has not been a period within the 








|| last twenty-five years when the reign of order 
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in Mississippi has been less disturbed than it 
has been for the past two years. 

My dispatch claimed that the rule of law in 
Mississippi was 7 in the protection of life 
to the rule of the bayonet. It stated that the 
nutnber of deaths by violence in the State, for 


with tue number forthe year ending with March, 


in his seat here that instead of there having 
been but eighteen murders within the last 


three months, from the date of my dispatch, | 
I appeal 
to, the report of the auditor, who is the friend | 


there had been at least sixty-three. 


of the Senator. I undertake to say that the 
auditor's report shows that the Senator has 
commmitted in his statement of the case 
forty-five murders in presence of the Senate, 
aud then charges them to the people of the 
State of Mississippi in violation of the recorded 
fact, and of his obligation as a representa- 
tive, 

Mr. AMES, Will my colleague permit me 
just one word on that point? 

Mr. ALCORN. Yes sir. 

Mr. AMES. 
auditor that he refers to gave me the figures, 
{ believed them correct then, and | do now. 

Mr, ALCORN, 
accounts give you the figures that there had 
been iv the last three months prior to the time 
you spoke, sixty three murders, as you stated 
in your speech ? 

Mr. AMES. 
stated them. 

Mr. ALCORN, 


ders. ‘The auditor of public accounts has 


go certified under his hand officially. The | 


tecord, I repeat, shows the fact to be pre- 
cisely as the auditor bas stated them to me. I 
affirm further that eight of those murders were 
an after-thought on the part of the auditor, 
He discovered them after the statement had 
been originally made to me. Adding those 
murders, | reaflirm that his account shows 


that instead of there having been sixty-three | 


murders, as the gentleman repeats, in the last 


three months, there were as | bave said but | 


eighteen. And more than that, I say that the 
auditor's account, after all the corrections and 
additions of his afier-thought, shows that in- 
stead of there having been sixty-three mur- 
ders in three months, there were in the twelve 
months ending March, 1871, an aggregate, all 
told; of seventy six. In the twelve months in 
which the Senator was military Governor of 


Mississippi the imperfect records of that time | 
show sixty-two murders; aod [ know within | 


my own kuowledge that there were fifteen mur- 
ders during military rale which do not appear 
upon the anditor’s book. While military power 
ruled, | may explain to the Senate, the civil 
machinery of government was only partially 
in operation, and crimes were not regularly 
reported, ‘They were sufficiently reported, 
however, to show that there were sixty two 


murders in the twelve months up to the 3lst | 


of March, 1870, the month in which the Sen- 
utor and the bayonet were bowed out of Mis- 
sissippi. This partial return of his adminis- 
tration showing sixty-two murders, supple- 
mented by murders which they donot include, 
compares with the full and complete return, 
after all that could be done by the auditor of 
publig accounts in backing up the Senator's 


arraignment of the State before the country, | 
in an exhibit which proves nothing to the dis- | 


advantage of the year of law, 

Uurestrained by the responsibilities of the 
genuine representative, my colleague's arraign- 
ment of his constituents went still further in 
this blackening of their character. He charges 
that the spirit of slavery still existed in the 


Did the auditor of public || 


He gave me the figures as | | 


The records show, I insist, | 
that there were in that time buteighteen mur- | 
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land, that the white people of Mississippi were || 
resisting the Government, and that nothing | 


but the power of the bayonet would be sufli- 


cient to restrain them in their violence against || 


the people of color. Mr. President, | appointed 


'two colored men to otlice where the Senator 
the year ending with March, 1871, compared || 


| prison for whipping his wife. 


appointed one. In the county in which | live, 


| one of the most wealthy counties in the State, 
1870, showed sixty-two murders each, taking | 
the inquests as representing sO many murders. 1 
‘The Senator assailed those figures, and declared 


| have seen a colored justice of the,peace sit- 
ting in judgment upon a charge against a white 
man, in which he sentenced the white man to 
He sent that 


|| white man under the guard of a colored con- 











| 


| 





| 





| 
| 
| 


appeal to me that] could not resist. 


stable a distance of fidteen miles to the county 
jail—so absolute is the acquiescence of the 
whites there in the new order of things. 

While the Senator was Governor of the 


| State of Mississippi I canvassed the State in 


behalf of the Republican party. The Demo- 
cratic party but twelve months before that 
time had carried the State by a majority of 
nearly eight thousand votes. When the Repub- 
licans were beaten, when their flag was trail- 
ing in the dust, when they saw, however reluc- 
tantly, that the cause of Republicanism in Mis- 
sissippi was hopeless without a moderation 


| that would give it a footing among the old 
i wish to say that that same || 


citizens of the State, they offered me the can- 
didacy on the Republican ticket for Governor. 


In my canvass | was met by violence at nearly | 


every stump on which I appeared before the 
people. Although the Senator had his soldiers 
preseut at many of those places with arms in 
their hands, the violence of the people was 
such that intimidation was offered me over 
and over again. 

Mr. AMES. I believe I sent soldiers with 
you to protect you on one expedition. 

Mr. ALCORN. 


into the eastern portion of Mississippi; and 


let me tell him that the time he sent his sol- | 


diers with me, or rather to me, the soldiers 
did not reach the place until after the speak- 
ing Was over. 

Mr. AMES, I refer to those I sent on aa 
expedition with you as a bedy-guard. 

Mr. ALCORN. Did | ask the Senator to 
send his soldiers with me? 

Mr. AMES, Substantially. 

Mr. ALCORN. I dad not. 

Mr. AMES. You did not come in person, 


| but an appeal was made that was irresistible. 


Mr. ALCORN, L will tell you, sir, what I 
understood, ‘lhe appeal was made to the gen- 
tleman by some friends of mine that he should 
organize a body-guard for my protection atthe 
different places at which I should speak, and 
I made the appeal to the geutleman to dissolve 
his body-guard, that [ wished no such protec- 


tion. Huis bedy-guard was the very thing 


to have caused my murder, in the passions by 
which my people were torn at the time. 
Although | appreciated the good intention of 
the gentleman at the moment, yet I knew the 
people well enough to feel that it but imper- 
iled my life to have his soldiers standing about 
when | was addressing the people. 

Mr. AMES, Excuse me, | simply referred 
to the case where | dressed one of my sol- 
diers in citizen’s clothes, and buckled to him a 
couple of pistols and sent him with you. 

Mr. ALCORN, Yes, sir; aud that was at 
the gentleman’s own request, when he senta 
soldier in citizen’s clothes. He made the re- 
quest, and I did not wish to decline a kind 
attention, but I said, ‘* If you send anybody do 
not send him in soldier's clothes but citizen’s 
clothes.’’ Therefore, that point of the gen- 
tleman amouuts to this much: that the pres- 


ence of soldiers did not serve as a repression | 


to the people of the State. 
Mr. AMES. The gentleman's friends came 


to me and showed a letter from my colleague's 


family—trom his wife—which made such an 
L was 


very glad to do it under any circumstances, 


‘Lhe Senator sent soldiers | 





came, y 5 
riot, there was no menace, there was no intim- 
} 
1} 





a 


"a 
but when the gentleman says I misstated the 
case he either does not know the circumstance 
of it, or if he does—no, I will not sae 
| all that he does know the cireumstances—| . 

. 4 . ee 7 S—~—Dbut 

| the fact is that his friend, who is now » h 

| him, came to me and made this appeal 7 

showed this letter, and I did it complying with 

| this request and for my colleague’s sake “a 
I did it as a friend of his at that time 

Mr. ALCORN. Well, Mr. President I will 
say that this is the first I have heard of th 
fact that my wife had addressed a letter to the 
Senator in behalf of the protection of my life, 

Mr. AMES. I did not say your wife did, | 
say a letter from your wife had been shown to 
me touching this point. 

Mr, ALUORN. I was. not aware of the 
existence of such a letter. I know the fit 
that my wife is a timid southern woman, | 
trust she is one who thinks much of her bus. 
band. I do know the fact that she implored 
me not to go into the canvass; for friends had 
written to me saying that if I entered upon 
that canvass I never would get through it alive 
My wife was frightened lest their predictions 
should be verified ; and while I was upon the 
canyass, she, seeing the violence -manifested 
against me,. wrote to me imploring that [ 
should return to my family and cease to follow 
what I, however, held to be a solemn duty, | 
was not aware that she had written any letter 
| to any friend that had ever found its way to 

the presence of the Senator. I will not find 
tault with her, however, for that. In her ten- 
derness, in her regard for her husband, she 
may have done it. But [ had been guilty of 
no wrong to the people of Mississippi. I had 
been guilty of no outrage upon them. I feared 
not to stand in their presence, to stand in the 
presence of even the Ku Klux, who listened to 
my denunciations of their violence, conscious 
in my own heart that 1 stood before them in 
the exercise of my right, an honest man void 
of offense. I desired to go forward and address 
the people of the State dispassionately. | 
desired to appeal to their reason, and eonscious 
of my devotion to their well-being, I stood 
in the presence of their violence without fear. 

I speak, sir, of that violenee which existed 
under the rule of the bayonet. 1 speak of it 
for the purpose of showing the contrast be- 
tween that time and when there was an elec- 
tion held in the State in 1871, when the 
bayonet was not present to -intimidate or 
menace. ‘l'wo years had passed since the elec- 
tion under military rule. Another contest 

Mark the contrast. There was no 





idation, and save but one case of common 
assault all was peace through the broad State 
during the general election of 1871! 

The bindiloant between the two races at 
the South had been maintained at its old cor- 
diality up to the close of the war. ‘ihe Freed- 
men’s Bureau, however benevolent it may 
have been in its design, interposed ; and inits 
practical workings took the form of an inter- 
vention of alienation. Standing between the 
whites and the blacks, the agents of the bureau 
constituted necessarily a wall of separation 
between the two, and generally found reason 
for employing their opportunity of building up 
in the minds of the {reedmen new confidences 
und friendships on the ruin of the old. North- 
ern camp-followers and soldiers who had 
remained im the country became beneficiaries 
under this new relation of the negro; and on 
coming into theexecutive service under military 
rule, conquerors among the conquered, did 
much to make the wall separating the twe 
races of the southern people a wall of fire! 

Sbame to confess, my own people permitted 

the passions natural to the circumstances 10 
| take direction against their life-long friends. 
In @ moment of blind rage they wrote & 
libel on their better nature in the form ° 
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jegislation whosé violence cost them, with 
yd 6cause, Whatever the stranger had | 
juiied to destroy of the confidence and affee- | 
tion of their old-time servants. But the four- 
teenth amendment, followed by the acts of re- 
construcuion, intervened for the protection of 
the negro. ‘Lhe feeling which had made the 
residuum left by the Federal army at the South 
y power of division, had thus been stimulated | 
py w self-interest which made it a power of 
hate. Lhe original representatives of this 
curse on southern society became, from the 
mowentat which the negro was given the polit 
ical franchise, recruited by hordes ef northern 
adventurers who had caught scent of strife 
and prey from afar off. And from that time to 
this there has existed in the political life of 
the South a body of men who, having no inter- 
ests or sympathies in common with the people 
among whom they live, have come among 
them, as thieves who ply their trade by setting | 
fire to houses, to inflame and to plunder. 

Northern men there are who have come 
since the war iuto the South, acquisitions to | 
her political and her industrial well-being. 
Some of these brought capital ; some brought 
skill; some brought hands able and williag to 
lavor. Whenever political distinction has 
fallen upan any of these, it has, asa rule, done 
so under the legitimacy existing in the fact | 
that it has fallen upou men bound in interest | 
and sympathy with the people of the South. 
Bul in aud out of the national Legislature there 
are vorthern men who hold official positions 
subject to a continuance of the abuormal con- 
dition of things incident to a@ transition from 
the sword tothe law. Pitchforked into public 
place by revolution, these people know full 
well that they will once more find their proper 
level in the obscurity into which they must 
return on & complete restoration of political 
repose. [he personal ambition and the per- 
sonal profit of these adventurers place them in 
conflict with the general interests of society ; 
aud make them, in fact, enemies of the human 
race to the extent of their hostility to that 
political concord aad fraternal feeling which 
is a necessity of the prosperity of the North as 
well as of the South. 

The Senator has correspondents in Missis 
sippi, aud aletter that he wrote to one of these 
at the time of his attack on me and my State | 
] desire to read for the purpose of showing 
the part that he naturally enough feels free to | 
play here in his suppositious character of a | 
representative of Mississippi. | present this 


| 
| 
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{| 
ignorance of slavery, that the Governor of the || 
State looked on wickedly while the colored peo- | 
ple were being murdered by hundreds! Aware, 
though f was ofthe Senator's ré/e in Mississippi, 
I confess I could not have supposed on any 
evidence tess conclusive than his own hand- 
writing that he could have perpetrated so |} 


abominable an act of incendiarism! Now, sir, 
what is the fact? I undertake to say that | 
instead of being killed by hundreds, the whole 
number of murders committed on colored 
people while | was Governor of the State, 
including those kiiled by blacks as well as 
those killed by whites, did not amount during 
that period of transition from the sword to the 
law, to so many as half the number by which 
the gentleman says they are made to disappear 
in each fell swoop of his system of murder! Of 
a verity the State of Mississippi, the people of 
Mississippi, white and colored, ought to ery 
hosannah to the fidelity of this their accurate, 
their loving representative. 

I appeal to the honor of the Senate, to the 
intelligence of the people of this country, to 
know whether this is the course to be pursued 
by one who stands here commissioned to rep- 
resent the people of the State of Mississippi? 
Is this the way to bring about peace and order 
in the land? Is this the way to harmonize 
the races in Mississippi in order to bring | 
about that feeling of good order and concilia- 
tion so necessary to the repose of the State? 
Is this the part that a Senator in the Congress 
of the United States shuuld play toward his 
people? Ah, Mr. President, the conditions | 
upon which that Senator holds his seat here 
are the conditions of violence among the peo- 
ple he is supposed to represent. That vio- | 
lence having subsided, he knows full well that | 
he will have looked his last upon a continu- | 
ance of the mockery by which he stands here 
a representative of Mississippi under such | 
jibes as that with which readers of the Con- 
gressional Directory regard his residence at 
Natchez! 

My colleague has tannted me with having | 
been supported by the Mississippi Democracy. | 
The tullness of my representative character 
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as a Senator rests certainly on the fact that | | 
stand here by the suffrage of every man, white | 
and black, Demoderat and Republican, in the 
Legislature of my State. And I am proud, sir, 
to confess that holding the good of my State 
and my country superior to the magpie-cries 
of faction, [ sought and received in my earnest 





exhibition of his discharge of duty to the peace 
and coucord of the coustituency within and 
without the shadows of his residénce at Nat- 


chez : Wasaineaton, March 30, 1871. 


Dear Sir: I send you a copy of my speech. You 
will see that I take issue with the Governor. [I talk | 
as I did when I held his place. It seems to me that 
were 1 in his place now, with the power he says he 

as, | would give the protection I did then, and not 

ave my friends killed by tens and hundreds as they 
are being killed now. I think he is guilty of a great 
sin in acting as he does. I can have no sympathy 
with a man who gains power or favor, as he does, 
with the Democracy at the price of blood, and that 
the blood of his friends. 

Yours, truly, A. AMES, 


Hon, C. F. Norris, Jackson, Mississippi. 


Now, sir, this man C. F. Norris, to whom 
the Senator wrote that letter, was a representa- 
tive from the county of Hinds. He was acan- | 
didate before the people of that county fo? re- | 
election, but he was not reélected, nor was he | 
renominated. He isa drunken barber—a col- | 
ored man of passion, ‘The Senator tells that 
ignorant man deliberately that the Governor of 
tue State cultivates the good opinion of the 

emocracy—made up of the whites alone—at 
the price of the blood of the people of color! 

his outrageous appeal to the passions of race 
“serves universal reprobation! He tells that | 
poor fellow, who had been kept so long in the | 





|| the moral support of all that was wise and 


|| countenance of the best of all classes to my | 


'| under eircumstances which made the employ- | 


| patriotic without distinction of party among | 
| the people of Mississippi. My appeal to the 
| law-abiding citizens of that State gave the 


efforts ut pacification: and that countenance | 
was highly valuable when [ came into office | 





ment of merely physical force at once objee- | 
tionable and inefficient for arresting the reac- | 
tion incident to a withdrawal of the repressions | 
of the sword. And Lacknowledge with pleasure 
the service rendered the cause of law and | 
order—the cause to which the gentleman’s | 
political interests are opposed—by the best men 
among the Democracy of the State, with a grati- 
tude none the less because it was rendered in a | 
generous confession of the righteousness and | 
singleness of my own purposes. And to this | 
extent I thank my colleague for his taunt that 
I had enlisted the support of the Derhocracy 
of Mississippi. 

Duty faithfully discharged inspires me with 
calm indifference to the anathema of faction. 
I am what is a misfortune in the eyes of small | 
partisans, the manner of man who dares to be | 
anything at the prompting of judgment and | 
conscience. When men saw me dare to be a 
Republican ig Mississippi because I felt that 












| such was my duty in 1869, they may rest very 
| fully assured that I would have dared to be a 


Democrat if I felt such was my duty in 1871. 
Political ambition cannot be held to have 


| governed mein my adhesion to Republican- 


ism. When the Republican party: in Mis- 
sissippi lay in 1868 tram sled in defeat I 
was called by its routed leaders to the rescue. 
Political intelligence in the ranks of the victor 
and in the ranks of the vanquished declared, 
{ may be pardoned for stating, that in the 


| next contest victory would perch on the ban- 


ner taken up by me. Offered the Governor- 
ship by the victorious Democrats, offered the 
short and the long term in this Senate by the 
victorious Democrats, on the condition of my 
support, | gave, with the rewards of ambition 
at my service on either side, that support to 
the defeated Republicans under a sense of 
duty to the State and nation. Having led the 
party with which I then affiliated from a mi- 


| nority of nearly eight thousand, in one swoop 


to a majority of thirty-eight thousand, I can 
afford to laugh to scorn any pretended sugpi- 
cion cf my sincerity as a Republican, 

I became a Republican, sir, for good reason. 
As a property-holder I became a Republican 
in order to develop the enforced labor of the 
slave into the voluntary industry of the free- 
man. As a humanitarian I became a Repub- 
lican in order to make good to the helpless 
negro the protection of the ballot. Asa Mis- 
sissippian I became a Republican, because I 
saw that the spirit of faction here would not 
do justice to my State until it had ceased to be 
dragged at the heels of the forlorn hope of 
Democracy. As an American citizen bound 
by a loyal gratitude fof the nation’s grace, I 
became a Republican in order to do my duty 
to my country by aiding her to enter on the 
repair of the ruin of war in that full tide of 
prosperity which cannot be looked for save in 
a restoration of civil order and social concord, 
And so long as these considerations which 
lead me into the Republican party contiuue in 
the very full force with which they operate to- 
day, I shall doubtless see proper of my own 
good pleasure to continue in the party, not- 
withstanding my high consideration for the 
excommunications of these magnates whose 
clap-trap would be applied with more propriety 
in making theatrical thunder for primaries! 

I stated in my dispatch that [ was suffi- 
ciently powerful to protect the people of the 
State. Was I justified at the time in making 
that statement? I was elected Governor 
by a majority of thirty-eight thousand votes. 
With such a majority at my back was |, not 
justified in protesting that I was able to pro- 
tect the people of the State? Was ita fact 
that this large majority of the State stood at 
the mercy of a minority? In behalf of the 
manliness of my supporters I say no, sir! 
If I was not able to enforce the Ge by the 
power of the State I would have resigned my 
office and have gone home to my family. 

The power was sufficient if it had been, as I 
had good reason to suppose that it would be, 
given tome. A provision in our constitution 
allows the Legislature to pass a law authoriz- 
ing a change of venue. I asked the Legisla- 
ture to give me that power in the cases of out- 
rage which were being committed in different 
parts of the State, in order that I might brin 
the offenders to justice where the law coul 
be administered without intimidation. But 
the Legislature refused to give me the power 
to change the venue. Therefusal was accom- 
‘plished by a combination in the Legislature 
between carpet-baggers and Democrats——a 
combination of blind passion on the one hand 
and of unscrupulous craft on the other, for the 
purpose of defeating me in my attempts to 
enforce the laws. The Senator’s friends were 
included in the majority thus obtained, aud 
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although there was a large preponderance of 
Republicans in the Legislature, such were the 
efforts to tie my hands and deny me the power 
io enforce the law, that the measure was de- 
leated--defeated, | repeat, through the chicane 
of carpet-bag intrigue and Democratic vio 
lence, the carpet-baggers looking for such a.| 
fuilure of reconstruction as would have brought | 
back their waning power under a domination of | 
the sword. This combination, I say, between | 
men who were in favor of the dominion of the | 
bayonet on the one hand and the Democracy 
on the other, defeated me and left me powerless 
to enforce the law, thereby making the enforce- 
mentacts of Congressa vecessity. ‘That neces- 
sity would not have existed if the Senator’s 
friends had not conspired against the enact- 
ment of the venue law, and had not given 
him thereby the opportunity which, in the 
devotion which he feels for the people sur- | 
rounding his residence at Natchez, he has 
employed in his declaration that civil govern- 
ment has failed in Mississippi! 

Lam not here to apologize for the Ku Klux. | 

I am aware that such an organization bas ex- 
isted. I know that it has committed outrages 
of which | stand to-day iv the presence of the 
veople of my country profoundly ashamed. 
Lhat the violence of the southern people should | 
have tuken the direction of wrong toward the | 
colored people is something tbat | could never | 
understand. I offer no apology for the Ka | 
Klux. Let the Government pursue them; let | 
thei be prosecuted; let them be executed— | 
each aud every man who has been guilty of | 
the assassination of a poor negro. But as to | 
outrages upon the northern men that came to | 
Mississipp!, 1 am not aware that there has been 
any violence, except in one instance, since [ | 
have been Governor of the State; and that | 
violence did not extend to the taking of life. 
That was the case of Mr. Huggins. He came | 
here to the last Congress, and had much to do 
in exciting Congress to pass the Ku Klux law. 
Some of the people of bis county were exas- | 
perated by the high rate of school tax levied | 
on them under his superintendency of public | 
schools. A band of disguised men went to | 
demand his withdrawal from the county, and 
ina most cowardly and shameful manner flayed | 
his back. In common with all the manliness | 
of my State I felt in presence of this outrage 
bowed down in shame. If I could have dis- | 
covered the wrong doers I certainly would have | 
avenged that cowardly act to the last limit of | 
the law. 

But because a few men on the eastern border | 
of the State were guil'y of these wrongs, | ask | 
whether that justiedthe Senator, supposed as | 
he is to represent here the people of Missis- | 
sipp!, to fuiminate bis denunciations of mur- | 
der add outrage against them all, white and col- 
ored—ay, against even those who must be | 
held to be his very good neighbors by reason | 
of his residence somewhere outside the bills | 
of mortality in the city of Natchez. 

My dispatch stated that the condition of | 
Mississippi was at the time thatof peace. To- | 
day I bave received a private letter from the | 
Governor of the State. It bears no relation | 
to this discussion. Governor Powers, by whom | 
it has been written, is a northern man, and | 
was a soldier in the Union Army. He came to | 
the State, purchased a plantation, and resides | 
among us a citizen in the full sense. . Toward | 
him we feel no jealousy, none whatever. I | 
consented to take my place upon the ticket 
with him, believing that because of his iden- | 
tity with them he would be acceptable to the ¢ 
people as my successor inthe executive chair, | 
rom that gentleman, the present Governor, | 
L received to-day a letter, the closing para- | 
graph of which | will read. It is this: | 











** Peace reigns in Mississippi.” | 
This is the testimony of the present Gov- 


| 


| 





ernor of the State. ‘* Peace reigns in Mis- 
sissippi,’’ and for the benefit of my Demo- 
cratic friends,-lest I might be charged with 


|| reading only a part of this letter, I will give 


them the remainder of the sentence: ‘* Gree- 


|| ley bas none but Democratic adherents here.”’ 


[ Laughter. } 

Peace reigns in Mississippi. With the ex- 
ception of two or three outbursts of passiorr it 
has reigned throughout the State from the 
time of the reconstruction until now. I have 
participated, | may say, in all the elections 
that have occurred for the last twenty-five 
years in Mississippi, and I affirm to-day in the 
presence of this Senate that I have never seen 
a more peaceable, a more orderly election 
than that which was held in the State in 1871. 

Mr. PRATT. If the Senator from Missis- 
sippi will allow me to propound a question, I 
should be glad to inquire of him whether the 
Legislature of the State of Mississippi made 


| an appropriation of the sum of $50,000 and 


placed it atthe command of the honorable Sen- 
ator who is now addressing the Senate while 
he was Governor of that State to be employed, 
in his discretion, for the purpose of putting 
down Ku Klux outrages ? 

Mr. ALCORN. Yes, sir; the Legislature 
of Mississippi did place in my hands $50,000 
as # secret service fund for the purpose of 
hunting out the Ku Klux and for the pur- 
pose of suppressing violence, and for the pur- 
pose of heading off villainy generally. That 
$50,000 was well and profitably appropriated. 

Mr. PRATT. Will the Senator allow me 
to infquire again whether that was during the 
year 1871? 

Mr. ALCORN. It was in the year 1870 
that the appropriation was made. The point 
that the Senator makes | will reply to. That 
$50,000 was given to the Governor for the 
purpose of finding out the Ku Klux and with 
the view of being tollowed up by that act 
which the Legislature afterward, under the 
machinations of carpet-baggers, refused me. 
| brought testimony to me in hunting out the 
Ku Kiux; | paid agents to counsel the people 
with regard to peace; I used all the means, 
menaces, prosecutions, and persuasions, for 
the purpose of bringing the people to a reeog- 
nition of their duty to the law. 

Mr. PRATT. Allow me to ask the Sen- 
ator another question, whether to his knowl- 
edge there was ever a successful prosecution 
in any State court in the State of Mississippi 
against any person charged with Ku Klux 
outrages? 

Mr, ALCORN. I will answer that also. 
There never was a successful prosecution, and 
I wiil state to the Senator further, that the en- 
forcement act of Congress has now been in force 
for a longer period of time than | was Gov. 
ernor of the State of Mississippi,and it has been 
in force backed by all the power of this Govern- 
ment, and Lassisted that enforcement act tothe 
extent of paying out some five or six thousand 
dollars in the way of fees to counsel to pros- 
ecute under it, and | will state to the Senator 
that not oneof its prosecutions of Ku Klux has 
resulted in a conviction up to this hour. 

Mr. PRATT. Have there not, however, 
been a great number of indietments in the 
Federal court, cases that are now upon the 
doeket and not yet tried, where the parties 
accused have beeu arrested and given bail and 
are now awaiting trial? 

Mr. ALCORN. Yes, sir; and there were 
quite a number of indictments found in the 
State courts at the time the enforcement act 
went into effect. There are anumber of indict- 
ments, but the Senator is a lawyer, and he 
knows that an indictment is ex parte, and that 
there is sometimes a long way between the 
indictment and the verdict. No prosecutions 
up to this time have been successiully made in 
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Mississippi upon the part of the Governmen 
of the United States. But | underiak 
say that the Ku Kiax have disappeared . a 
not an act of violence well established ion 
my knowledge been charged for over 4 year m4 
Mississippi. aa 

I stated awhile ago that I knew that K, 
; ; u 
Klux had existed in my State. [ said 4),,, 
violence had existed on the border, 4 rm 
occurred at Meridian, where there were siz 
negroes kibled and one white man. Th. Ser, 
ator from Mississippi exaggerated the number 
of negroes kilied iu that painful Outrage ini 
ten. He was guilty here before the Congress 
of the United States of allowing his imagine. 
tion to commit four murders upon negroes at 
Meridian. In that riot counsel were em- 
ployed by me to prosecute the accused. Some 
twenty odd persons were held for trial. ‘jo 
prosecutions were afterwards transferred {o 
the Federal court, and up to this time there 
lias been no convictions so far as | know. 

But was the miscarriage of civil law, jf j; 
shall prove such, in the case of the Meridian 
riot without a parallel in military law? 4 
riot still more shocking took place in Missis. 
sippi during the interregnum of civil govern. 
ment, at a place called Hickory. ‘TI'wo whites 
and eight negroes were murdered on that 
occasion, and the outrages were carried to jhe 
extent of the burning of the victims’ honses 
and the expulsion of their families—our- 
meridianing Meridian. With the spasmodic 
vigor of this highly admirable government of 
the bayonet, the country was scoured by troops, 
and a number of people huddled off a hun- 
dred miles to render an account of the riot or 
of themselves to a military tribunal sitting at 
Vicksburg. ‘‘Profound ignorance,”’ says my 
colleague, ‘‘ fell upon the witnesses when ques- 
tioned. All were obliged to be acquitted!” 
Now, sir, | submit that when Judge Leach- 
man’s failure was a success to the extent of 
at all events binding over a consideralle 
number of persons to answer for the killing of 
six negroes and one white man at Meridian, 
the Senate might have expected the honurable 
Senator to have dealt tenderly in his condem- 
nation of that miscarriage of civil justice, had 
it known that the military court which made 
so complete a failure in the case of the killing 
of eight negroes and two whites at Hickory was 
presided over by a certain gallant officer of 
the Federal Army—Brevet Brigadier General 
ADELBERT AMES! 

While General Ames was in authority in 
the plenitude of his power, while he bad at 
his back the bayonets of the Federal Army, « 
riot occurred within twenty miles of his head- 
quarters at Dry Grove. Negroes were there 
hung up to the limbs of trees. His soldiers 
then scoured the surrounding country. A large 
namber of persons were arrested; several 
were kept in jail for a time, and finally the 
report was that there was no proof in the case. 
No verdict could be found, and nobody was 
punished! 

So, sir, even though the point the Senator 
made against me were true, that I did not 
succeed in convicting, within the brief period 
from that at which I had been empowered 
commence persecuting, a single Ku Klux, l 
meet that declaration with the fact that during 
all the period of the reign of the bayonet 1" 
Mississippi that very admirable system ol 
government met with no better success; tha! 
all that time violence was on the increase ; that 
the people were excited, and that when, after 
two years of the reign of the sword, I made the 
canvass of the State, | didso at the peril of my 
life ; was met at almost every place that | spoke 
at by armed men, and was notified in some 
instances that if | undertook to speak in defense 
of the Radical party, as they called it, [ would 
do so at the risk of death. What acontrast that 
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- ae | 
fruit of the rule of the bayonet presents with } 
the election that occurred in 1871, when the || 
vople of the State went peaceably and quietly || 
che polis without the interruption of a single || 


Standing here @ representative of that State || 


sn every sense of the word, am I not justified 
under this recital of the actual facts in declar- 
ing against the impolicy, the impropriety, and |) 
wrong of placing the liberties of my people 
nder the point of the pen of the President. of 
United States? If I desired to defeat 
the Unite sasha : 
General Grant at the next election I would 
say pass this bill and extend the period of time 
fr the suspension of the writ of habeas corpus || 
in the southern States; give the presideatial 
candidate who is going into the canvass for | 
reglection the power to menace the people of | 
the South, by showing them that be holds | 
their liberties in the hollow of his hand, that | 
at any moment he sees proper he is free to | 
follow up any of their votes by placing them in || 
prison ! If { desired the defeat of General | 
Grant | would say pass this law, and then let 
him ask the southern people for their votes || 
with this menace in his hands. 
If they are expected to support him for the 
Presidency they will not do so, I warn his 
friends, save in the plenitude of a freedom of || 
election common to the people of the nation. 
The white people of the State of Mississippi || 
have not felt unkindly toward President || 
Grant. From the time when he won their || 
respect at the head of his Army, from the time 
that he became the representative of the prow- 
ess of this nation, from the time that he be- 
came the representative of its majesty, they 
have regarded him with favor. From the time 
that he was sent to the South, and reported 
favorably upon the condition of southern 
society, their hearts went out to him with 
gratitude. From the time when he stood be- 
tween General Lee and other officers of the | 
confederate army and the prison-house, their | 
hearts went toward him with profound respect. 
They feel no enmity, no antipathy, toward 
President Grant. ‘hey feel, too, that he is 
not responsible for some of the men who have 
been sent amorg them to control and govern, 
who have been sent among them to- fan the 
passions of the races ; men who are chosen | 
agents for stirring up strife. Feeling that the 
President is not responsible for this painful 
siate of facts, the people of Mississippi charge it 
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APPENDI 


| that Senator that while I may stand here to 


| at his instance. 


|| mated before, and did not know, that the Sen- || 


| him appointed. 


| Departments here and sent down to Missis- | 


| never had a’brief in his life was made the dis- 
| sissippi ! 


| subtle, eloquent, and learned bars in all the 





upon the Senator, their co-resident of Natchez! || 


The Senator from Indiana inquired whether 
there has been any Ku Klux cvnvicted in | 
Mississippi. 
ernor. 
victed yet; and let me tell the Senator just here 
that they will not be convicted in Mississippi, | 


notwithstanding 1am here with shame to || 
contess that they have committed outrages and || 
And if he will permit me, I will | 


wrongs. 


appeal to him as a lawyer, when I have stated 
the case, to know whether chances do exist 
for any convictions. Some three hundred 
cases of Ku Klux outrage await trial, I 
believe, in the northern district of Missis- 
sippi. The district attorney there is, so far as 

know, a clever young man. I have nothing 
‘0 Say against his private character. 1 under- 
stand that he was a clerk here two years ago 
none of the Departments. He went down 
to Mississippi as the chief clerk of an internal 
revenue collector, and that internal revenue 
collector kept all the money that he collected, 
as the records I believe show. He kept, at 
all events, a very large amount of it. That 
internal revenue collector was appointed at 
the instance, | am told, of the Senator from 
Mississippi who sits to the right of the Sen- 
ator from Indiana. 


Mr. AMES. Permit me to remark here 





‘hat that is another false statement. 


Mr. ALCORN. 


Well, sir, if it is a false 





| 


i said no, not while I was Gov- || 
i say that there has been none con- || 


es ; 
statement, it is one that I have received upon 
the authority of the Representative from that 
district. 





Extension of Ku Klux Act—Mr. Alcorn. 








I am prepared to meet such declara- 
tions as the gentleman gives. When I assert 
here a fact, | think he might reply in a dif- 
ferent language than he does. I can assure 


treat him with severity, I shall not forget 
courtesy ; I stand not here to receive from him 
any rudeness of phrase. | 

I stated the fact that I was informed by the | 
Representative from the district that it was || 
at the instance of the Senator from Mississippi || 
that Emery was appointed internal revenue | 
collector. The Senator says it was not || 
Well, I would ask who had 
him appointed? I know the fact, for I have | 
seen the protest, that the Representatives in 
Congress from the State of Mississippi pro- 
tested against Emery’s appointment. They | 
protested against it; and i have now a copy || 
of the written protest that they filed against || 
his appointment. I had never heard it inti- || 


ator denied that he was instrumental in having 
His statement in regard to 
the fact, however, I receive. 

But, sir, to return to the case. This dis- || 
trict attorney was taken from one of the 


| 


sippi as Kmery’s clerk. I have heard no 
imputation upon that clerk. I charge noth- 
ing in regard to him; but after Emery had 
been found in flagrant default this clerk that 


trict attorney for the northern district of Mis- | 
He represents the United States | 
to-day in the presence of one of the most || 


South. I appeal to any lawyer here to know 
how long he supposes it will take this clerk 
of an internal revenue collector to prosecute 
to conviction a Ku Klux that has as much as 
$500 to pay a lawyer? 
While I was Governor of Mississippi I em- 


ployed counsel to assist this lawyer by appoint- 


ment, knowing that he had not experience to 
cope with the bar. Under their prosecutions 
a jarge number of Ku Klux, or those who 
were charged with being Ku Klux, were bound || 
over. The bar of Mississippi, I will state to || 
the Senator, loves law and order. When I | 
applied to any of its members to prosecute | 
the Ku Klux I met the response, without a 
single moment of hesitation, ‘I am ready to | 
do anything that I can do to enforce the law.’? | 

Mr. PRATT. 1 beg to inquire of the Sen- | 
ator from Mississippi whether he refers to Mr. 
Wells as district attorney ? 

Mr. ALCORN. I do. 

Mr. PRATT. I had the pleasure of meet- | 
ing Mr. Wells while 1 was in Mississippi last 
fall, taking testimony as the chairman of a 
sub-committee, and | formed a different opin- 
ion of his legal ability and legal requirements 
trom the opivion the Senator from Mississippi | 
has expressed. I furthermore liad occasion 
to examine the record of the trial upon the 
writ of habeas corpus before Judge Hill. 


| The honorable Senator is, of course, familiar 


with the great trial that was had upon that 
writ before Judge Hill last fall. 

Mr. ALCORN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PRATT. I had oceasion to look over 
the arguments of counsel upon both sides. I 


| saw that the district attorney, Mv. Wells, bore | 


a very conspicuous part in arguing the ques- 
tions of fact and law presented to the judge. 
I also noticed that he was complimented for 
his ability and skill by the distinguished coun- 
sel upon the other side, Judge Goldsborough, 
and Colonel Reynolds perhaps. From my 
conversation with him really I formed the 
Opinion that he was an able man; a young 
man, to be sure, but pretty well skilled in the 
practice of his profession as a criminal lawyer. || 


X TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


eee gee 


| attorney. 


have met him, and he appears to be, as the 
| Senator says, an intelligent young man. 


|| lates. 
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Mr. ALCORN. The Mississippi bar has 
always been characterized for its courtesy, 
and it is very rare that they fail to compliment 
counsel on the opposite side. I stated the 
fact in regard to Mr. Walls’s qualifications as 
a lawyer at the time he was appointed district 
So far as Mr. Wells is concerned, I 


But 
I apprehend that the Senator himself will 


agree that a man wanting in experience, as 
Mr. Wells was at the time he entered upon the 


|| discharge of so important a duty, however 
| talented he may be, however earnest and in- 


dustrious he may be, was scarcely able to cope 
with so learned a bar as exists in north Mis- 
sissippi in the trial of Ku Klux especially when 
the sympathies and intelligence of the State, as 
charged by the Senator from Mississippi, were 
upon the side of the Ku Klux. 

I simply charge that inasmuch as a Federal 
appointment does not make a lawyer, this 
young man, pitehforked from the desk of a 
revenue collector into an office requiring skill 
and learning, had neither knowledge nor expe- 
rience to evable him to cope with a bar unsur- 


| passed in the practice of criminal law; and I 


state this as one of the reasons why he was 
not and witl not be successful in prosecuting 
the Ku Klux. 

Sir, it is the interest of evéry planter in the 
Strate of Mississippi thatthe colored man upon 


|| his plantation shall be secure in his person— 


that he shall feel secure in all that he accumu- 
It would be doing wrong to the intelli- 
gence of those people to charge them with 
using toward the colored people a violence 
that would drive them out of the State. They 


|| have every reason to deal with the colored 


people kindly. They have every reason to 
meet them on terms of friendship, to deal 


| with them justly, and to cultivate with them 


the most friendly relations. Notwithstanding 
the circumstances which have existed to dis- 
turb the relations between the colored people 
and the white people, those relations would 


| be restored to their old cordiality were it not 


fur those unscrupulous adventurers who exist 
upon the passions of the two races. 

Why, sir, the very condition of our society, 
the Senator from Indiana will see, is such as 
to force us, whether we would or not, to pro- 
tect the people of color. Our desire to culti- 
vate our lands, our desire to recover our for- 


| tunes, point to the cultivation of friendly rela- 


tions with the colored people, and to the 
necessity which rests on us for suppression of 
the Ku Klux. The men who belonged to the 
Ku Klux bands were, asa rule, men of despe- 
rate character, men of violence, men who were 
reckless, who were in despair, and whose 
desire would seem to be to destroy all that 
remains of the hope of the country. The 
intelligence of the South, the Christianity of 
the South, the good feeling of the South, the 
interest of the South have condemned that 
infamous organization. If political provoca- 
tion do not intervene, all these influences will 
hold violence in effective check in the State 
for which I am here to speak under all the 
proprieties that give representation legitimacy. 

Mr. PRATY. I wish to inquire of the hon- 
orable Senator from Mississippi what steps in 
the past the influential classes of the South 
have taken for the purpose of putting a stop 
to these Ku Klux outrages? He spoke him- 
self of having a secret service fund at his com- 
mand for that purpose. Does he know of 
any rewards offered by communities or by 
individuals for the purpose of discovering any 
of the perpetrators of these outrages? Does 
he know of any public meetings that were 
called in which resolutions were passed de- 
nouncing these outrages and expressing ao 


determination to put a stop to them? 


Mr. ALCORN. Yes, sir, 1 know of re- 
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wards of $5,000 offered by the Governor of || State courts did not enforce the law; the grand Mr. ALCORN. Yes, sir. wr. P 
Mis.issippi for the apprebension and convie- || juries did not discharge their duty as I felt || Mr, PRATT. He regards him, I presum = Y du 
tion of any persons guilty of outrages of the || they should have discharged it. I sent wit- || acompetentand credibie witness to Lestify a ™” a 
Ko Klux. I kuow more than that: upon the | nesses to the grand jury myself with proof || the very point on which he is now speakin im Ee NON 
eastern border of Mississippi, in the county of || which I thought was sufficient to find indiet- Mr. ALCORN. Yes, sir. g. a 
Lee, a public meeting at a place where | had || ments; but no indictments were found. Then Mr. PRAT I. I have before me the tees; ip I asi 
been met during the halcyon days of military I stated that I appealed to the Legislature to mony of Governor Powers taken as late : and the 
government with menace, was held under a | give me power to change the venue, and to || November last, and upon this point he tex; ag colored m 
cull of the planters, They pledged themselves || bring the perpetrators of crime in those cases || as follows: Blifes and foot? 
there to the support of the State government || to counties which I might select for the pur- " Question, Is there eat state of terrorism timid and 
in the maintenance of law and order. || posed of justice ; and it is in this I charge here || vailing among the culored people in this county?” county. 
. ‘ - . . Q 1] a a" . . . - . i 0 t ere 
I will state to the Senator further that Gov- | that by a combination of the friends of the Mr. ALCORN. What county was thay? eedale co 
ernor Brown, of Mississippi. who had been a || Senator from Mississippi, a wicked combina- Mr. PRATT. I do not remember th 7 to remain 
Senator in the Congress of the United States, || tion of carpet-baggers and of Demoerats, jus- of the county bint Meiiaaeni Jer the name there w 
one of those who left Congress at the time the |) tice in bringing the Ku Klux to trial and con- WRN? © County seat, duriag | 
: ; . ~, atte. . nn Mr. ALCORN. Noxubee county county, il 
State seceded, published a letter in which he || viction was made to failin Mississippi. If the \ TT : , ~olored P 
: ; aor : Mr. PRATT. His answer was: COT eel 
stated that it was not only the duty of the | Ku Klux law or the enforcement act bad not | °° ery éreat. vere arent’ b they ee 
citizens to prosecute these Ka Klux, but that || been passed, and the carpet-bag incendia- || not feel af liberty . Gapedes thee ese ae era 
they must be active in their prosecution; that | ries in the Legislature of Mississippi bad not || say very little; they do not feel safe in ayowic, the polls 
they must go out afier them and hunt them | been encouraged to believe that Congress ant -ecaeeee. Pe jo as their political senti. “ 
up; that the peace of the State and the pros- || would take the protection of the State into quiet. ‘They ae in molt fear that thegenee kee TS 
perity of the State demanded that they should || its own bands, [ have no doubt the Ku Klux || to vote their sentiments. When meetings eter county " 
give more than a passive support to the law. there would have been suppressed by severe || 22d [have held several meetings in that county’ away In0 
re oat Bor the Woe eiee thee. ad sa Tl Semele Baal ok - i. colored people do not come out; they are afraid to ably ala 
_ bu t e Senator this; when th justice tor their crimes against our society. If a few of them would attend a Republican mee: main aw 
Government of the United States undertook But when Congress passed the enforcement || ing they dare not give any evidence of approy. nearly e! 
the enforcement of the law, the people felt || act, although the State government was not || 198, anything said in the speech, for fear it will be the coum 
ios the con eiteneadt Tioeah tohtine'|ll abealand i d | . - noticed, and they may suffer for it. [ think | 
hat they were absolve rom direct Obliga- || absolved trom its duty, t 1e peopte ecame * Question. Is it your opinion that these outrages and if 1 
tion to maintain it. You have not up to this |) restive. They refused to uct inthe case. They || are committed with a view of controlling the polit. intimida 
time thrown the responsibility of enforeing || believed a wrong had been done them. While || ical action of the blacks there? Mr. J 
the law upon the people of the State of Mis- || they did not encourage the Ku Klux, th me damudl Meteaens. Bi bbte oy 
ne 3 a : ip yn ie peopie Oo 1c OSbale © is | = ey 1d no encourage Me u \| uX, { ley re- in parsuing that cuurse. It has succeeded in accom- now the 
sissippi; and | am speaking ouly of Missis- || fused to take part in the prosecution of mea in || plisbing that result. ; into 
sippt. You first ruled over them with the || the courts of the United States. I willnot say Question. The negroes there abstain from voting, hat it. 
ee sot of the United Stat teary are rg | et Ce eae or vote with the Democrats? aes 
myonet, the Government of the United States || that they did right, but 1 state the fact that ‘“Anmwer. Yes, sir. I do not know what this elec. ment 0 
becoming directly responsible for the peace of || this is what they did, and it was a result that || tion will show, but I think it will show that they ian is t 
society and the maintenance of thelaw. When || might have been reasonably expected. If || either have stayed away from the polls, or have twelve 
ail ; . dei ee a ‘ay the C {the United § ; voted with the Democrats entirely, I know in the 
civil government was restored, it was not twelve || to aay the Congress of the Unitec States were || portion of the county where I am acquainted the six col 
months—before it had time to right itself— | to extend the enforcement act over the State of || colored people will not attempt at all to 0 to the and on 
when you came again into the Staie with over- || Indiana, and every case of criminal wrong || Polls; they have told meso. They have said that who w 
a, peek k f b le || oan & he § } they did not feel safe in voting, and, under the cir- d 
sHaAGgOWwINg power, an wo trom L e people | were (rans erre rom the State courts to the cumstances, I advised them to that course. There shot 10 
their direct respousibility for enforcing law and || United States courts, | undertake to say the ||,was no prospect of gaining anything by voting, and was kil 
order. Let the people in Mississippi be held | State courts in Indiana would cease to use ex- || Where the danger was so great I did not feel like wen ¥ 
; . ; ran 4 . 3 advising them to jeopardize their lives. “ 
responsible for the enforcement of the law in || eriiops, and the people of Indiana would feel ] < becam 
that State as cue pecple are in Indiana, and [ |; but litile pride in the enforcement of the law. Governor Powers gave this testimony before them | 
undertake to say to the Senator that law and || They would say, ‘*The Government of the || the committee while they were in session at those 
order wil) be maintained in Mississippi in a || United States has it in its own hands and in || Macon, but my impression is that he is testify. Laude 
degree equal to that in his own State. But so || its own keeping; the Government is suffi- || ing of # state of things existing in an adjoin- Power 
long as the Federal Government interposes, so || ciently powerful to right itsef; letthe Govern- || 1»g County where he has a plantation. My emplo 
long as it undertakes the execution of the law, || ment make good the prosecution.’’ That || mpression 18 that he resides in the adjoining when 
taking it away from the people of the State, || would be the result. The very fact that the || county. for th 
just so long wiil the people of Mississippi, just || Federal authority bad gone there to discharge Mr. ALCORN. Governor Powers’s testi- labor 
so long will the people of any State North or || a duty of the State, an overshadowing power || mony could not have applied to the county in exper 
South, give to the law but a passive sup- || setting aside in contempt a feebler agency, || whieh he lived, for the reason that | know home 
port. But place the responsibility of support- || would naturally cause the people to look with || within my own knowledge the fact that meet- count 
ing the law upon the citizens of the State. | more or less contempt on their own courts. ings were held in the county of Noxubee at from 
Hold them accountable for law and order. If || I will give the Senatoran illustration. I do || the will of the colored people, and I kuow the ate il 
they show after a full and fair trial that they || not vouch forits correctness, but cite it as I see || fact that the majority for the Republican party God! 
will not protect property and life, that in short || it stated in a newspaper of the county in which |] in that county was some two thousand votes, prote 
they are incapable of self-government, then || the eventis said to have taken place. While the || and I have never heard it intimated that there Missi 
let the Government of the United States fling | the circuit court was sitting about four weeks || was the slightest intimidation offered to a sin- coun! 
thea back to the dominion of the bayouet. || ago in the county of Wieston, in Mississippi, || gle voter in that county. I had not read the Wi 
When they show that they are not capable of || a depaty marshal of the United States came || testimony of Governor Powers, and had not 1869, 
dowg this thing, I say bere in my place that | | there with an armed band of soldiers and sur- || known before that it existed; and I apprehend whit 
stand ready to take from them their State gov- || rounded the court-house. He went into the || that Governor Powers’s testimony relates to and § 
ernment, and entorce obedience to the law at || court-room, seized a colored juror, haad-cuffed || the county of Winston. The county of Win- peop 
the point of the sword. him, the allegation is, without deigning to ask || ston is one of the piney- woods counties, as we ing f 
Mr PRATT. I beg to inquire of the honor- || the consent of the judge sitting before him on |} call them, in Mississippi. There are but few riche 
able Senator whether the State courts enforced || the bench! He took the juror out of the court || colored people there, and it is one of the coun- Atl 
the law before Congress intervened, before the || vi et armis. The judge is represented as || ties in which violence existed. It is one of was 
passage of the enforcement act of 1870, and the || having submitted to the outrage. I state this || the coumties in which school-houses were som 
uct of April, 1871, commonly know as the Ku || case for the purpose of illustrating how com- || burned. It is one of the counties to which pres 
Klux bil? Did the State courts enforce the || pletely intimidated the people stand there in || sent detectives and in which I used all the gene 
law and give protection to life, person, and || the presence of the overshadowing power of || means I possibly could use for the purpose of ored 
property before the passage of those laws? || the Governmentof the United States, and how || finding out the perpetrators of the wrong and and 
Again, | beg to inquire of the Senator whether 1} fast they are losing respect for the power of || violence that was being done there and upon ae 
he regards the legislation of Congress as super- || their own courts to give them protection. the counties adjoining it along the border of on 
seding the State laws, as depriving the State || But notwithstanding all these difficulties || Alabama. pen] 
cou: ts of the power of indicting the guilty par- || with which we have to contend on account Mr. PRATT. The honorable Senator 's that 
ties for murder, arson, or whatever the offense || of the radical wrongs that exist in legisla- || correct. 1 find by referring to the testimony re 
may be? ’ | tion, the condition of the State of Mississippi || that he is speaking now of Winston county, !" ’ 
Mr. ALCORN. I will state to the Senator || to day the Governor attests is peace. which he has a plantation. He speaks also . 8 
that, so far as the State courts were concerned, Mr. PRATT. In that connection I beg to || the same connection of the condition of things the 
they did as arule enforce the Jaw. In sixty || make another inquiry of the honorable Sen- || in the neighborhood of Meridian. | do - . 
out of sixty-nine counties of Mississippi the | ator. He is acquainted of course with Ridge- || know the name of the county in which Merid- Dee 
law was enforced as rigidly as it ever had || ley C. Powers. I believe he was elected || ian is situated. ; dal re 
been in that State. I stated to the Senate || Lieutenant Governor atthe same time the Mr. ALCORN. That is in Lauderdale al 
a while ago that in the border counties the || honorable Senator was elected Governor. county. 
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r, PRATT. If the honorable Senator \ 


ill indulge me for a moment, I will read a | 
wii 


cage or two from his testimony showing the | 
dition of things in that portion of Missis- 
cond 


sippi. : * 9: 
sipt uestion. What effect has the riot at Meridian 
ithe other outrages In that county had upon 
and ty men in respect to creating a general alarm | 
or feeling of inseeurity 2 2 : 
oe Anawer hey have felt since that riot very 
oid aud insecure, and a great man have left the || 
Co ee T think at one time, when I was at Jack- || 
Orr 06 were from fiftwto one hundred from Laud- 
wore county came to Jackson; they were afraid 
tee ie there longer. A part of them went from 
there to other counties, to the bottoms. I have 
wring the past few weeks been in Lauderdale 
a nty, in different portions of it, and talked with 
‘vored people. L know from what they said that 
they feel very timid and very much afraid. | 
ue Do you kuow what effect this alarm || 
abstain from going to 


7 uestion. 0 
has bad in causing them te 


8 » 
Sen. Ido not. I could tell after I see the 


. stion. i ou will find t 
reals of the ete cloned. Panel® in oo 
aan will not go to the polls. In the precincts 
away from the troops—at Meridian, I think—prob- || 
ably a large portion of the colored people will re- 
main away from the polls, Colored and white are 
nearly equally divided. If the real sentiment of 
the county could be found, it would be Republican. 
[think you will find that it has gone Dewocratic ; 
and if it bas, it will be only on account of the 
intimidation of colored people.” 

Mr. ALCORN. I have given the Senator 
now the opportunity of injecting that evidence 
into my speech, and I am perfectly willing 
that it shall go. 1 will reply now to the state- 
ment of Governor Powers in this way: Merid- 
ian is the place where the riot occurred some 
twelve months ago. I stated a while ago that 
six colored people were killed at that place 
and one white man. ‘The justice of the peace, 
who was a White man, a southern man, was || 
shot in the riot. He was the first person who || 
was killed. Immediately thereafter six colored 
wen were killed. ‘The colored people then 
became intimidated at Meridian. Many of || 
them did flee. I sent agents to take care of 
those who were fleeing from the county of || 
Lauderdale. Many ot them, as Governor || 
Powers says, came to Jackson. 1 sought || 
employment for those who came there, and 
when it could not be found for some of them, 
for the reason that the season had passed when 
lavor was in demand, I proposed to pay the 
expenses of such of them as could not find 
howes elsewhere to my plantations in Coahoma 
county. For that act of mine the Senator 
from Mississippi arraigned me before the Sen- 
ale in exclamations to this fect: ‘* Great 
God! is it possible that this was the kind of 
protection that the Governor of the State of 
Mississippi offered the colored people in the 
county of Lauderdale !”’ 

We carried the county of Lauderdale in 
1869, when I received a large number of 
woe voles, by I think about one hundred 
aud seventy-five votes. Many of the colored 
people had left that county, for they are drift: 
ng from the hill counties to the bottoms, to 
richer land, where their labor is better paid. 
At the last election the county of Lauderdale 
was carried by the Democrats by I think 
some seventy five or eighty votes, showing, in 
presence of the loss of colored voters from 
geveral causes, that, substantially, the full col- 
ored vole of the county must have been polled 
and on the side of the Republicans. During 
the canvass | was at Meridian. Governor 
owers sat upon thestand whileI spoke to the 
people, colored and white. I am very sure 
that the Republicans were not upon that occa- 
‘io met with any menace. At the time that 

was there this same Aaron Moore, of whom 

spoke awhile ago, was present. He was 
the representative elected from Lauderdale 
F 1869, He is the person of whom it had 
een declared here twelve months ago that the 
people had said if he returned to the county 
he would be murdered. Jt was asserted here 
i Congress that he dared not go back to his || 
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/ remain; I dared the people of Lauderdale || 


| Moore. 
| that they meant no violence, that all they 


| ye careful that Aaron Moore stands until the 


| for the reason that, like a great many other 


| his speech. 


| was in no danger of violence there. 
| to show the practical value of the Senator’s 


| April by Congress had ? 
| indeed. 


| Federal courts in these cases ? 


| Federal courts than the State courts? 


| at all, 
| victed anybody in the State courts as organized. 


known or been intormed of in cases of outrage com- 






Eatension of Ku Klux Act—Mr. Alcorn, 


oldhome. On the day that I spoke at Merid- 
ian, [saw Aaron Moore standing in the crowd, 
listening to my speech. I pointed out the fact | 
that he had been driven out of the county, that | 
he was here to-day, and that here he should | 


county to offer violence to the person of Aaron || 
Democrats assured me in response 


wished was a fair election. I said then, ‘‘ Be 
day of election here among you, and that he 
go away untouched and unharmed.’’ And my 
riend Aaron, unless he has died within the last |) 


| few days past, lives to-day. \* for fear they will be visited by this violence, an 


Mr. AMES. But not in Lauderdale county. 
Mr. ALCORN. He has gone to Jackson, 


people iu the country, he loves office. Failing 
to obtain the nomination in Lauderdale, he 
returned to Jackson, and there he obtained 
employment | believe from the Legislature. 

Mr. AMES. My colleague doubtless took 
Aaron Moore over there to make a point in 
I know that before that Aaron 
Moore dared not go to that county, and has 
not gone there since to remain because of the 
fear of the Ku Klux in that vicinity. 

Mr. ALCORN. I stated the fact that Aaron 
Moore was present on the day [ made the 
speech. I stated the fact that | induced Aaron 
Moore to go there upon the assurance that he 
I did this 





charges against those people—his charges that 
murder still remained in their hearts, and that 
vengeance was still nursed by them against 
Aaron Moore. 

Mr. PRATT. If the honorable Senator from 
Mississippi does not object to injecting the tes- 
timony of Governor Powers into his speech, 
I would be glad to read a few extracts from 
another point which the Senator has made in 
his speech to-night, and that is, the efficiency 
of the State courts before Congress intervened 
in the matter and their ability to afford pro- 





| tection to the colored people of the State. 


Mr. ALCORN. 
tion. 

Mr. PRATT. Governor Powers’s attention 
was called to that point, and he testified as 
follows: 


. “Question, What effect, in your opinion, in arrest- 
ing these outrages has the passage of the law last 


Well, sir, I have no objec- 


** Anewer. I think it has had a very salutary effect 
“Question. I mean in giving jurisdiction to the 


**Answer. A very salutary effect, indeed. 
“Question. Do they stand in more awe of the 


“Answer. They stood in uo awe of the State courts 
It would have been impossible to have con- 





**Question. What instances of conviction have you 


mitted by bands of men in disguise? 

‘Answer. I have not known of one, not heard of 
one. [ have not heard of an indictment, except an 
indictment against four or five men up at Corinth, 
Those are the only indictments I have heard of 
found against men for committing violence in dis- 
guise.” 

Mr. MORTON, I should like to ask my 
colleague a question. I ask him whether in 
the evidence taken in any of the States by the 
committee of which he was a member it was 
shown that a Ku Klux had been convicted in 
any State court fur a murder or an outrage 
upon a Republican or a colored man? 

Mr. PRATT. Not a single case in any 
court of any State; but I was not quite 
through with this extract : 


** Question. What practical difficulty, in your 
judgment, would there be where a negro man had 
been murdered by a band of disguised men if the 
community took the matter in hand and made fresh 
and vigorous pursuit, and employed every avail- | 
able means to find out the perpetrators in bringing 
them to justice? 

** Answer. The difficulty is just here: the organ- 
ization’’— 





B ‘ pa 5 


GLOBE. 





Speaking of the Ku Klux organization— 


“the organization is so widely spread through 
these counties’ — 


And he is at Macon testifying at the time he 
uses this expression— 


“that it is next to impossible to get a grand jury 
which has not one or more of the members of the 


| organization upon it, and even if you could get an 


indictment you would scarcely be able to get a petit 
jury that would convict. If you succeeded in get- 
ting a grandjury that had not some member of the 
organization upon it, they would be under intimi- 
dation in finding a true bill against a member of 


| the order, tearing the vengeance of the order. There 


are men who are very much opposed to the vio- 
lence of this organization, but they dare not say 
anything, dare not express their sentiments openly 


suffer in person or property. 





| less, of Winston couniy. 


| southern men, 
| men. 


*“ Question. For this reason would witnesses be 
intimidated from testifying before courts ? 

‘“*Anmoer. Yes, sir, they would. Witnesses brought 
up, knowing these acts, would refuse to testify, fear- 
ing that personal violence would be visited upon 
themselves. 

* Question. Would that man be in danger who 
would take an open, bold stand against the Ku 
Klux outrages, and make vigorous efforts to dis- 
cover the secrets of the order and bring the perpe- 
trators of these outrages to justice ? 

“Anewer. I think he would, undoubtedly. If 
there was a public sentiment here sufficient to take 
ground against them, the danger then would be 
evaded, but a few men, or one man to take a stand 
against them, would be in danger of suffering from 
the organization, if they were openly denounced, 

* Question. Have you known any instance in which 
the good men of the community have called «a meet- 
ing and passed resolutions denouncing these out- 
rages, and pledging themselves to aid all offers to 
puta stop to them ? 

** Answer. None in this portion of the State. 
There was such a meeting held up in Marshall or 
De Soto county, two or three months ago, bat there 
has been no such meeting held in any of these coun- 
ties where the violent acts have been committed 
around here. 

** Question. What, in your opinion, would have 
been the effect of such an expression of opinion by 
the good men of the country? 

** Anawer. I think it would have caused the dis- 
banding of the organization in a very short time, 
Ifthey would take carnestly that sort of a stand, I 
think they could suppress itin a very short time. 
Their siJence is only construed by these violent men 
into acquiescence. If the prominent, influential 
men would take such a decided stand, this whole 
thing would soon die.”’ 


I have only to repeat that this is the testi- 
mony of Governor Powers, taken in November 
last, in Mississippi. 

Mr. ALCORN. NowlI reply to the Sena- 
tor, and this, I think, is a sufficient answer : 
Governor Powers was speaking there, doubt- 
Governor Powers 
would not undertake to say that the State courts 
are not competent to enforce the law in nine- 
teen twentieths of the territory of Mississippi. 
All are Republican judges, many of them 
and some of them northern 
There is not a judge in the State of 
Mississippi who will answer you to-day that 
he is not competent to enforce the law in his 
court, if you will leave the enforcement of that 
law with him. Governor Powers asserts that 
a man would not be safe who would take an 
open stand against the Ku Klux in any of 
those counties. Governor Powers has a plant- 
ation in Winston county. He has one in 
Noxubee county, and I have not been informed 
that his testimony given before the committee 


| of inquiry was secret; it has been published. 


Is Governor Powers a man of more courage 
than his neighbors? He testifies before you ; 
you publish bis testimony to the world ; be 
mingles among those people in Noxubee 
county and Winston county every day of his 
life that he is at home, and no violence has 
been offered to him. 

Mr. PRATT. Governor Powers again does 
state in the testimony that his plantation was 


| visited by a body of men who attempted to 


take the life of his superintendent. 

Mr. ALCORN. The testimony of Governor 
Powers is that they attempted to take the life 
of his superintendent! They did not attempt 
to take his life. 

Mr. PRATT. He says: 

“They fired at my superintendent, too, through 
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his bed-room door, and broke into his room; broke | 


the door.”’ 

Mr. ALCORN. 

Mr. PRATT. I believe not. ’ 

Mr. ALCORN. Then he was not competent 
to testify with regard to what the Ku Klux did 
to his superintendent. I suggest to the hon- 
orable Senator from Indiana that instead of 
the hearsay testimony of Governor Powers he 
should have obtained the testimony of the 
superintendent himself. I appeal from Gov- 
ernor Powers’s testimony in November, to his 
testimony of the following January, and to the 
testimony of this letter of his under date of this 
present May—concurrent declarations that the 
condition of Mississippi is peace. 

Mr. PRATT. I find on examining further 


that he was present at his plantation the night | 


the Ku Kiux visited it and attempted to mur- 
der his superintendent because he described 
the number of the party and their appear- 
ance—their disguises. 

Mr. ALCORN, He was there. 
it? 

Mr. PRATT. Certainly. If the honorable 
Senator will allow me, | will read a few pas- 
sages. 

Mr. ALCORN. My dear sir, you have read 
so many extracts from Governor Powers’s tes- 
timony, I must beg at last to be excused. I 
concede the fact: a certain overseer was shot 
at. in Winston county. 
Congress of the United States suspend, there- 
fore. habeas corpus within all the wide borders 
of Mississippi? 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Pratt] 
the other day put the following language into 
the mouth of some bold negro at the South: 
that labor has its rights, and if justice were 
done the wealth of the South mainly created 
by his people should be divided between the 
two races. ‘* Now, sir,’’ says the honorable 
gentleman, ‘* knowing as we do that the slave 
labor of the South filled it with most of its 
wealth, should we be surprised that the col- 
ored race really thought at the close of the 
war that it was their right to have a portion 
of the land?’’ ** We know,’’ he says again, 
‘*the dominant thought with them was that 
the Government which had strack off their 
fetters would compel some restitution for 
their years of unpaid toil, and that this com- 
pensation could come in no form so appro- 
priate and just as in a division of the land. 
it was,’’ the Senator declares, ‘no wild or 
absurd fancy of theirs, but the very expression 
of justice.’’ 

The Senator gives assent to that opinion. 

Mr. PRATT. I stand by that doctrine. 

Mr. ALCORN. Very well, sir; | have a 
reply to make to that. 

Che temptations repeated in the gentleman’s 
speech have been held out sinee the close of 
the war to lead the negro to measures of anar- 
chy. All honor to the good sense and modera- 
tion of the colored people of the South; for 
with all these incitements to agrarianism they 
have commanded the respect of the friends of 
law and order throughout the land by their 
refusal to stain their control of political power 
in certain States byasingle act of agrarianism. 

Now, sir, if the colored people *‘ had the best 
right to occupy and use the lands their labor 
had cleared, fenced, drained, and tilled,’ the 
proposition is, | presume, not limited by lati- 
tude. If the Senator's ‘‘jastice’’ and ‘ right’’ 
be not different in different climates, they de- 
clare that the ‘‘unpaid toil’’ of two hundred 
and thirty-seven slaves in 1810 and one hun- 
dred and ninety slaves in 1820 constitute, 
under a fair capitalization at compound inter- 
est, a claim of *‘ restitution’’ that lies against 
the owners of landed property in the State of 
Indiana. And I submit that inasmuch as jus- 
tice as well as charity ought to begin at home, 
the Senator owes it to his consistency, if not 


Whatthen? Must the | 


Was he there at the time? | 


| 
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Extension of Ku Klux Act—Mr. Alcorn. 


to his conscience, to make an immediate 
appeal to the moral sense of his constituents 
for a settlement of that account. 

Whether the chancery in which proceedings 
under the Senator’s ‘‘justice’’ are to be taken 
be on earth or in heaven, I submit that the cases 
ought to be placed upon the docket in order 
of time. Before ‘*unpaid toil’’ had opened 
/any account of ‘‘restitution’’ in Mississippi, 

it had run up to the extent of one hundred and 
| fifty-eight cases—one hundred and fifty-eight 
| slaves—in a State so full now of the Senator’s 
| moral unction as the State of New Hampshire! 
Before Mississippi can be brought to trial, let 
it be understood that a thousand cases of this 
restitution—fur the *‘ unpaid toil’’ of a thou- 
| sand slaves—stand with all the accumulations 
of eighty years of compound interest against 
the landed property held by a people so redo- 
lent with the odor of the Senator's righteous- 
ness as the citizens of Rhode Island! Before 


; || Mississippi can be brought to settlement, under 
Did he see |, 


the gentleman’s ethics, place in liquidation the 
| landed estate of Connecticut for restitution, 
interest upon interest for eighty years, of the 
| **unpaid toil’’ of nearly three thousand slaves ; 
| the landed estate of Pennsylvania for that of 
| four thousand slaves; the landed estate of 
| New Jersey for that of eleven thousand slaves ; 
| the landed estate of New York for ** the un- 
paid toil,’’ interest upon interest for eighty 
years, of twenty-one thousand slaves. When 
this is done, sir, we of the South will have 
| learned to regard the morality which the gen- 
| tleman teaches on the subject of slave labor 
with feelings other than indignation. 

And, sir, when you speak of requiting the toil 
| of the slaves goand make restitutiun to them for 
the cotton tax which wasimposed upon them by 
| the Government after they had been given 
| their freedom. When they were homeless and 
houseless and penniless, when they had nothing 
| but the labor of their hands, the Government 
put a tax upon that labor, in wringing from 
their poverty a tax upon their cotton. Make 
| restitution to the colored men for that before 
| you speak about dividing out to them the 
lands of the southern people. 

But, sir, labor is gaining strength the land 
over. Its demands will go on to make good 
/all the real wrongs that it has suffered, the 
| many inflicted on it by capital. This coming 
_ struggle, whose opening we hear like ariillery 
in the distance, will produce no disturbance 
| at the South, but it will reach the very found- 
| ations of society at the North. While incen- 
diary radicalism, such as that which preaches 
| restitution to the southern negro, will, [ trust, 
| not be permitted by the friends of labor to de- 
grade that righteous contest into anarchy, the 
contest must go on, however, to the settlement 
| of fundamental questions of the relations of 
| capital and labor on a basis of genuine justice. 
Unembarrassed by great interests of monopoly 
in mills, mines, furnaces, banks, the people of 
| the South, property-holders and laborers, wiil 
| be found, with all their sympathies on the side 
| of labor, partaking in this great issue as arbi- 
| trators. 

When you say that it was nothing but the 
| demand of justice that the colored laborers 
| should be permitted to share the lands of the 
| South as a restitution for years of unpaid toil, 
is it not equally the demand of justice that the 
| white laborers shall be permitted to share the 
lands of the North in restitution for years of 
| labor underpaid? 

In the gentleman’s own State of Indiana the 
5 show that the productions of her 








agriculture amounted in 1870 to a sum thirteen 
times the amount paid for their praduction to 
her agricultural oo When capital in that 
State takes thus twelve dollars while it gives 
to the labor by which it is made to fructify, but 
one dollar, the honorable Senator had better 
be chary of the righteousness that would de- 
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mand restitutions to labor un 
paid. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr, 
to-day stated that Mississippi would hays },. 
destroyed in all probability if a norther, 
man had been elected its Governor, | 4, = 
myself that there are many northern an 
within my knowledge who would have _ 
a check upon the wrongs that were propo . 
by a certain class tobe put upon the pena? 
Mississippi. The present Governor of ‘i 
State, a northern man, is one who regards the 
interest of Mississippi, who discharges his du 
well, and who has stood as a check upon a 
avarice of the class of men who are ready to 
plunder the State, a class of men not confined 
to carpet-baggers, but of people from hp 
North and the South—a class that exists jg 
every State of this Union, that exists in ever, 
land, and in Mississippi to no greater exten; 
than in any other State. The treasury of 
Mississippi has been protected from flagran, 
wrong. While it was asserted to-day that the 
debt of the State had been increased giye 
reconstruction from nothing to $1,700,009, | 
declare that the statement is substautiaily 
untrue. : 

When Mississippi was restored she was 
without a dollar of money. She had issued 
warrants for the purpose of carrying on her 
government. She was in debt. The warrants 
were worth but about sixty cents on the dollar. 
It was asserted by our Democratic friends tna: 
before the Republicans had been in office three 
months the warrants would not be worth twelve 
anda balf cents. We went forward for eighteen 
months without having collected taxes. The 
demands upon the treasury were great. The 
State capitol was crumbling into ruins. The 
charities of the State were falling down. | 
had to use’ my own credit before I had been 
Governor a week for the purpose of supplying 
the lunatics with food! Poor indeed was Mis: 
sissippi. The people were unable to pay taxes. 
It was necessary that we should extend our 
credit ; but we extended it in such a way as to 
go forward for eighteen months without the 
collection of a dollar of tax. At the end of 
that time instead of our State warrants being 
worth but sixty cents, as they were when we 
entered on civil government, the warrants 
were worth ninety cents, It is not true that 
the debt of the State has been increased, save 
in this sense: when Mississippi went into 
secession, she had lent to the different railroads 
one of her trust-funds—the Chickasaw school 
fund—to an amount, representing principal 
and interest, about a million dollars. The 
railroads having failed to discharge this debt, 
it was assumed by the State. ’ 

When the war was about to close, the rail: 
road men saw that the cause of the South was 
lost. They appealed to the Legislature to 
permit them to pay their liabilities under the 
loan of this Chickasaw school fund in the war- 
rants or bonds of the State. The Legislature 
accepted the proposition, and the debt was 
paid in confederate money or in State warrants. 
This mulcted the State of nearly a million 
dollars. To the credit of the Senator from 
Mississippi be it said, while he was military 
Governor he instituted a suit against the rail 
roads in order to obtain the return of this 
mulcting to the treasury. That suit was car 
ried forward after I became Governor, and 
was prosecuted to success. The railroads will 
therefore be made to refund about one million 
of the debt which stands charged to-day \ 
the State-of Mississippi as a debt that was 
created by her reconstructed government. 

The cost of the government of the recov 
structed State, with the discount upon the 
paper added, amounted to but little > 
million dollars. Aud this included, mar 
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| 
sowepnor’s mansion, the lunatic asylum, the | shows, and when the Senator himself shows, 
mere hospitals, and all the other improve- || that there is no necessity for it? 
° oe on the public property of the State. || Such legislation as that before us is opposed | 
— da of the government, stripped of these || to the cause of peace. Military government | 
on ~ 2e expenditures, was absolutely less || among a people trained in freedom creates a 
ae much less per capita, in 1870 and || condition of things which may always be cited 
i871 than it was in 1858 aud 1859. | in its justification. Introduce the law of the 
“The government of Mississippi has been on || sword in the midst of peace in any State of 
the whole economical. There has, it is true, || the North, and my life on it you would very 
heen some plunder. The public printing in || soon find reason for its continuance. _ Its irri- 
the State was in the hands of men who rep- tation acts upon the passions of the people. 
resented the extreme Radical wing of the || T he resistance, sullen or active, incident to 
Republican party. By sharp practice upon || its introduction reacts back upon the Govern- 
the treasury these men made the public print- || ment; and thus might unwise legislation of 
ing cost over one hundred and fifty thousand || the character before us pass into open con- 
5 flict that could not be suppressed until the 


dollars, three times as much as it ought to i 

jave cost. I removed them from office, || Government should have been startled by the 

and appointed in their stead men who rep- || discovery that it had broken what it could not 

resented the interests of the country, anorth- || bend, that source of the vitality of the nation, 

ern man and @ southern man. But when || the spirit of the people. 

the time came for an election of the printer, || The extension of this law may not produce 
violence; I trust it will not if it should be 


the Democrats conspired with the carpet- 
extended ; but I fear that it will, for I have 
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| and we will go forward in competition with 


the whole family of States in a noble rivalry 
for preéminence in working out a freedom of 
social harmony and public peace. 


Refunding T 





ax on Cotton. 
SPEECH OF HON. L W. PERCE, 


| OF MISSISSIPPT, 
| In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 
May 1, 1872, 

| On the bill (H. R, No, 1592) to refund certain taxes 
| on raw cotton during the years 1865, 1866, 1867,.and 
| 1868, 

| Mr. PERCE. Mr. Speaker, before pro- 
| . . . 

| ceeding to an argument unon House bill No, 
1592, presented by my colleague, Mr. McKexr, 
I desire to submit the following resolutions, 
| adopted by the Legislature of the State I have 
| the honor in part to represent : 

| A joint resolution memoralizing Congress to refund 





baggers, and elected to the office the ori- 
ginal appointees, sharping Radicals. Demo- || seen the violence of the people at the South, 
when the State was bristling with the bayonets 


cratie violence and carpet-bag chicanery came ! 

together a second time for the purpose of || of Federal soldiers, and | have seen the effect 

overthrowing the party and cause of good |; of the Federal soldiers upon the voters in the 

government in Mississippi. And, sir, it was || State of Mississippi. And if the Senator from 
Indiana will give me attention, | will state a 


thereupon dispatched here that the election 
accomplished by this Democratic-carpet-bag || case which occurred in Jackson, Mississippi, 
showing how the people there feel with regard 


i had shown my influence in the 
to United States soldiers. 


conspiracy , " z s , 
State to be contemptible. Now, sir, it is 
The colored members of the Legislature 
came to me not ten days before the riot at 





said in the newspapers, and I have not seen 
it denied, that this combination of dishonesty 
and passion was based on a corrupt bargain 
fora division of the public printing with an 
influential journal of the Democracy, and that, 
from first to last, the election took no cogni- 
zance of any question of principle. 

When the suspension of habeas corpus was 
before Congress twelve months ago it was 
extended to the end of the present session 
upon the argument and for the reason that it 
would be a wrong to extend that dangerous 
power into the presidential election. You 
said you would extend it for this period of 
time in order to see whether the people would 
return to their obedience to the law. And 
the people to day are in a coudition of obe- 
dience. 

Ihe limit to the extension of the writ is 
about to expire. I entreat you not to extend 
it beyond that limit. I wish Mississippi to be 
in accord with the nation. I wish her to be 
restored in fact, as she is in name, to the 
Union, I wish her to become a friend and 
supporter of the Government of the United 
Siates; and she will prove so if you but give 
her the opportunity of untrammeled freedom. 
But she cannot come crawling upon her stom- 
ach, with the writ of habeas corpus suspended, 
with the power in the hands of the President 
to put her people into prison. And mark my 
words, she will not come forward in that 
attiiude to cast her vote for those who thus 
treat her. 

lhere has been no application for the sus- 
pension of habeas corpus in Mississippi. There 
i$ no reason for it. The State passed 
through the period of her greatest violence. 
She has reached the borders of repose; and I 
protest, therefore, against the wantonness of the 
proposed extension of the suspension of this 
most sacred right of the people. 

Even admitting what the Senator says to be 
‘rue, and the statement of Governor Powers 
with regard to a particular county to be true, 
hat the State courts are not able to enforce 
the law, the Federal courts are there, and, 
according to Governor Powers’s own showing, 
are able to enforce the law. 

he proof shows that there is no necessity 
. 2 suspension of habeas corpus. Then 
lot prea do you wish to menace the peo- 
. ith the suspension of that writ of right 

én the proof shows and your own witness 


speaker of the house of representatives, 
asked me whether [ could send the United 
States soldiers outside of the borders of the 
State. They bad no faith in the soldiers. 


and provocation to the colored people. 
considered them indisposed to respect the 


of the President of the United States that 
the soldiers should be removed from Mis- 
sissippi. They pleaded there was no neces- 
sity for the presence of soldiers in the State. 
And in corroboration of this illustration of 
the feelings of the colored people of Missis- 
| sippi, I know no colored man of intelligence 
among us who asks that soldiers should be 
sent to the State. Lt was charged that in the 
| election of 1868, notwithstanding you had a 
| faithful officer at that time in command of 
| Mississippi, the soldiers aided and abetied the 


| are no supportto them. 
care of themselves, and do uot wish the sol- 
diers to interfere with them. 


W.e ask that we shall not be disturbed in that 





that‘ has heretofore existed in the State. If 
you will allow us to go forward we will take 
care of ourselves, and we will give you a good 
account of ourselves. ‘Treat us precisely as 
the people in your own States are treated. 
Regard us as members of this family of States. 
Give us the rights, privileges, and immunities 
that other people enjoy. Do not oppress us 
with a government different from that under 
which our sister-communities live. Then we 
shall feel that in truth and in fact the old 
days of peace and concord ure come once 
more. 
fact fraternity is fully and completely estab- 
lished again in the land of our fathers, 
we shall feel our pride pledged to every sacri- 





will feel the responsibility of self-government, 


Meridian, and throngh Mr. Lynch, present || 


They held them to be a source of irritation || 
They | 


rights of the colored people, and on these | 
grounds urged me through the present speaker | 
of the house of representatives, to demand | 


Democrats. ‘The colored people feel that they | 
They are able to take | 


We present in Mississippi a state of repose. | 
| repose. This is the appeal that. we make. We | 
ask that statements shall not be made of us, | 
or credited if made, by men who have no inter: || 


est in Mississippi, men whose very existence || 
| depends upon the continuation of the violence | 


Then we shall feel that in truth and in | 
Then | 


fice for the preservation of lawand order. We | 


the amount of the cotton tax collected through- 

out the southern States during the years 1865, 1866, 

and 1867, 

Whereas the tax upon cotton levied and collected 
by the Government of the United States during the 
years 1865, 1866, and 1867, was, in our judgment, most 
unjust and oppressive to the people of the southern 
| States, jn that it was a direct tax upon industry, and 
imposed upon them ata time when they were pro- 
strated and impoverished by war and the attednet 
consequences ; and whereas we believe it to be the 
| policy of the national Government to promote the 
| agricultural interests of the country and to protect 
industry, for which purpose agricultural productions 
have uniformly been considered exempt from taxa- 
| tion; and whereas the tax on cotton was an unequal 

one, in that it could apply only to a minority of the 
| States of the Union and those most destitute and 
needy of Federal protection: Therefore, 

Be it resolved by the Legislature of the State of Mia- 
sissippi, That we do most respectfully and earnestly 
memorialize the honorable the Congressofthe United 
States to pass a law refunding to the people of the 
cotton -growing States the amount of taxes collected 
on cotton during the years 1865, 1866, and 1867. 

Be it further resolved, That the Governor is hereby 
authorized and required to transmit a copy of this 
memorial to the Canara of the United States 
through our Senators and Representatives therein. 

Passed the house of representatives, May 1, 1871. 
H. W. WARREN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


Passed the senate April 19, 1871. 
hk. C. POWERS, 


President of the Senate. 


J. L. ALCORN, 


Governor, 


| 
| Approved May 8, 1871. 


I understand most of the cotton-producing 
| States have passed resolutions similar in effect 
to those just read. 

I now refer the House to the act of July 15, 
1866, the first section of which reads: 


‘Section. 1. And be it further enacted, That on and 
after the Ist day of August, 1866, in lieu of the taxes 
| on unmanufactured cotton, as provided in ‘an act 
to provide internal revenue to support the Govera- 
ment, to pay interest on the public debt, and for 
other purposes.’ approved June 30, 1864, as amended 
by the act of March 3, 1865.%there shall be paid by 
the producer, owner, or holder, upon all cotton pro- 
duced within the United States, and upon which 
no tax bas been levied, paid, or collected, a tax of 
three cents per pound, as hereinafter provided; and 
the weight of such cotton shall be ascertained by de- 
ducting four per cent. for tare from the gross weight 
of each bale or package; and such tax shall beand 
remain alien thereon, in the possession of any per- 
son whomsoever, from the time when this law takes ef- 
fect, or such cotton is produced, as afuresaid, until the 
same shall have been paid; and no drawback shai}, 
in any case be allowed on raw or unmanufactured 
cotton of any tax paid thereon when exported in the 
| raw or unmanufactured condition. But no taxshall 
be imposed upon any cotton imported from other 
countries, and on which an import duty shall have 
been paid.”’ 


| [submit that this law was unconstitutional 
_ upon the following grounds : 
| First, it was atax or duty on articles ex- 
ported from the several States producing cot- 
ton. : 
Second. if it were a duty, impost or excise, 
it was not uniform. 
Third, if it were a direct tax it was pot ap- 
portioned among the several States according 
|| to their respective numbers. 
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. . ° | 
I propose to consider the law in this order. | 


Section nine, article one, of the Constitu- 
tion provides : 


‘*No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported 


from any State,’’ 


Upon the same subject, section ten of the | 


same article provides : 


‘No State shall, without the consent of Congress, 
lay any duties or imposta on imports or exports, 
except what may be absolutely necessary for execut- 
ing its inspection laws; and the net proceeds” . 
s . ‘shall be for the use of the Treasury 
of the United States; and all such laws shall be eub- 
ject to the revision and control of the Congress.”’ 


Article ten of amendments to the Constitu- 
tion provides: 


“The powers not delegated to the United States | 
by the Constitution, nor prohibited by. it to the | 
States, are reserved to the States, respectively, or to | 


, 


the people.’ 


We see, therefore, that the subject of taxes | 


or duties upon exports is entirely exceptional. 
It isnot delegated to the United States, but, on 
the contrary, is expressly prohibited ; it does 


not come under the reservation of article ten | 


of amendments, because it is expressly pro- 
hibited to the State, as well as to the United 
States, and the respective States, or the peo- 
ple, have no power under that article. 
therefore, exports can be taxed at all, it is 


under section ten of article one of the Consti- | 
Now, under this section the State is | 


tution, 
expressly forbidden to lay any impost or 
duties on exports save what may be absolutely 
necessary to execute its inspection laws, while 
all over and above such necessary expenses go 
into the United States Treasury, showing con- 
clusively that the only way a tax, duty, or 
impost upon the exports from any State may 
be laid so as to inure to the benefit of the 
United States is through an act of the State 
Legislature under an enabling act by Con- 


gress, providing a tax upon such exports in || 


excess of the absolutely necessary expenses 
of executing the State inspection laws, an 


instauce whereof is not known in the history | 


of the legislation of our country, State or 
national. 

It is important in this connection to inquire 
what is the constitutional meaning of the word 
‘*exports,”’ 

Webster defines exports to be ‘‘ a commodity 
conveyed from one country or State to another 
in traflic, or a commodity which may be ex- 
ported.’’ But when does such commodity be- 
comean export? It surely is an export when 
brought tothe wharf, landing, or depot for ship- 
ment, or in transitu for such whart, landing, or 
shipment. Ifso, the intention of the owner fixes 
the character of the commodity. I submit 
that such intention goes back to the producer, 
and if he intends while producing the article 
to export the same when ready for market, 
such article is an export under the Constitu 
tion. To show that such intention did and 
does exist in the producers of cotton in the 
United States, I read {from the report of the 
National Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers, whose interests upon this question are 
surely entirely separated from those of the 
colton producers : 


Total crop of 1868-69....................0. 


Consumed in southern States 
Exported to northern States 








A people who consume but 76,998 bales out 
of 2,459,998 bales of cotton, less than one 
thirtieth part of the amount produced, may 
surely be said to intend exportation from the 
very planting of the seed to the day of ship- 
ment. Mr. Elisworth, in the debates of the 
lederal Convention, said ; 

“The power of regulating trade between the States 


will protect them against each other. Should this 
not be the case, the attempts of one to tax the pro- 
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duce of another, passing through its hands, wil! force 
a direct exportation and defeat themselves. There 
are solid reasons against Congress taxing exports. 
First, it will discourage industry, as taxes on im- 
ports discourage luxury. | ; i 
different States is such as to prevent uniformity in 
| such taxes. There are, indeed, but a few articles that 
could be taxed at all; as tobacco, rice, and indigo; 
and a tax on thesealone would be partial and unjust. 
Thirdly, the taxing of exports would engender in- 
curable jealousies.”’ 


Mr. Williamson said: 


**Though North Carolina has been taxed by Vir- || 
pute by a duty on twelve thousand hogsheads of | 


er tobacco through Virginia, yet he would never 
agree to this power. 
destroy the last hope of the adoption of the plan.’’ 
Add cotton, not then largely produced but 
|| since become our chief export, to tobacco, 
rice, and indigo, and apply the language of 
Mr. Elisworth Williamson. 
Mr. Butler was strenuously opposed to a 
power over exports as unjust and alarming to 
|| the staple States, while Mr. Sherman said + 


|| “Itis best to prohibit the national Legislature in 
alicases. The States will never give up all power 
over trade, An enumeration of particular articles 
| would be difficult, invidious, and improper.’’—3 
Madison Papers, -pages 1383-1384. 
The debates in the constitutional Convention 
| conclusively show that it was believed Con- 
gress ad not be safely intrusted with the 
power of taxing exports ; that, if given, it might 
exercise the power partially, crushing the in- 
| dustries of one portion of the country for the 
| benefit of another section or State; that the 
various industries of the country would ren- 
| der an equal apportionment of such tax im- 
| possible; that it would enable the General 
| Government to oppress the individual State 
| perhaps to the advantage of other States, as 
| | submit is the case in regard to the cotton 
tax; and finally so grave was the objection to 
|| this grant of power, that it was repeatedly de- 
| clared that its adoption would shipwreck the 
entire constitutional scheme. 
| The arguments throughout on the part of 
|| delegates from the southern States were upon 
| the ground that without this constitutional 
| provision tobacco, rice, and indigo, the chief 
productions of the southern States at that time, 
| and comprising a large portion of the exports 
| of the whole country, might be unduly de- 
| pressed or destroyed. ‘Tobacco, rice, aud in- 
digo have become exports of comparatively 
| small value, while cotton as an export ex 
| ceeds in value the amount of all other arti- 
| cles. If Hamilton, Madison, and Gouverneur 
| Morris, the latter of whom advocated a tax 
| on exports in the constitutional Convention of 








| **exports,’’ | ask what would they, if living, 
|| call cotton at the present time? 


| Teall the attention of the House to the first 


_the purpose of bringing the subject clearly 
| before them, | elimiuvate such portions of that 
| section as do not bear upon the question pre- 
| sented : 


|_ “That on and after the Ist day of August, 1866,” 
| 2 Terese VTS **there shall be paid by the pro- 
| duce owner or holder upon al cotton produced 
within the United States” Ssh “a tax 
of three cents perpound,” * * * * “and 
no drawback shall, in any case, be allowed on raw 
or unmanufactured cotton of any tax paid thereon 
yes exported in the raw or unmanufactured con- 
ition.’ 





90s 954 | The cotton is taxed in the hands of three 


classes of persons; 
1. The person who produced it for the pur- 


|| pose of exportation. 


| 2. The owner, that is, purchaser from the 
| producer for the purpose of exportation. 

8. The holder, that is, agent of the foreign 
| or other purchaser who buys for exportation. 
| Justice Story, in his Commentaries on the 
| Constitution, says: 
| “The obvious object of these provisions is to pre- 
| vent any possibility of applying the power to lay 
| taxes or regulate commerce ipjuriously to the inter- 
| ests of any one State so as to favor or aid another. 


Secondly, the produce of | 


Should it take place it would | 


| 1787, denominated tobacco, rice, and indigo | 


|| section of the law cf July 13, 1866, and for | 
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| imports or exports?’ ”’ 


| ismost usually secured before theimporte 
| to exercise his rights of ownership over they. |, 
| cause evasions of the law can h : 








| state of things, nor consequently 
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If Congress were allowed to la : 

from any one State, it might unreaso + ce orts 
‘ wably is: 

even destroy the staple productions bly ID)ure op 

articles of that State, i 

would be extreme. the wi 

of their means result from agricultaral ex ve Whole 


others a great portion is derived from othe”. 12 


y a duty on 


; ( e 
The inequality of ss gmmon 


In some of the Siates Ch & tay 


from external fisheries; from freights: and poutees 
profits of commerce in its largest extent Th the 
den of such atax would of course be very @n s Bae. 
distributed. The power is therefore who. 


‘ Ww 
away to intermeddle with the subject xe taken 


2 Story on Constitution, section 101]. “*?°T."~ 


Chief Justice Marshall, in Brown vs, gia: 
of Maryland, (12 Wheaton, 437,) asks - 
answers the question, ‘* What, then is th 
meaning of the words ‘imposts or duties = 

He says: oe 


“An impost or duty on imports is a 


; ) custo 
tax levied on articles brought into a ec ped | 


ountry, and 
T 18 allowed 
e 


; aS, 1s : © prevented 
certainly by executing it while the articles are ma 


custody. It would not, however, be less an impos 
or duty on the articles if it were levied on hon 
after they were Junded. The policy and consequent 
practice of levying or securing the duty before or on 
entering the port does not limit the power to that 
‘ J the probibition 
unless the true meaning of the clause so confines it. 
What, then, are imports? The lexicons inform y; 
they are ‘things imported.’ If we appeal to usage 
for the meaning of the word we shall receive the 
same answer, They are the articles themselves which 
are brought into the country. *A duty on imports’ 
then, is not merely a duty on the act of importatiog 
but is a duty on the thing imported.” . 


Now, the word ‘‘export’’ means exactly the 
opposite of the word ‘‘import.”’ The latter 
is an article brought in, the former an article 
to be carried out of a State or country. We 


| will suppose the case of a merchant in New 


Orleans, who goes to England and purchases 
goods there for importation ; could the State 
tax the articles so brought? Certainly not. He 
brings them to New Orleans; can the State 
tax them? Certainly not. He lands his goods 
after paying the proper duties to the United 


| States; can it then tax them? Certainly not, 


even by means of an indirect tax or license 
upon the business of the importer. The Con- 
stitution prohibits the laying of any tax upon 
importations by the State in any way, shape, 
or manner. 

Now, the United States in regard to exports 
stands in exactly the same position as the sev- 
eral States in regard to imports. There is no 
constitutional prohibition resting upon the 
United States in reference to imports; but 
the werds ‘‘no tax or duty shall be laid on 
articles exported from any State’’ are clearly 
and imperatively binding upon Congress. We 
will now suppose that our merchant before 
going, thinking to make his profit each way, 
and for the purpose of making exchange, 10- 
stead of taking money with him to pay for bis 
goods buys cotton on which no tax has been 
paid; can the State lay any duty upon his cot: 
ton as @ condition-precedent to its shipment? 
Certainly not. The ruling of Chief Justice 
Marshall upon the second paragraph of sec: 
tion ten, article two, is plainly against avy 
such procedure; and if the State cannot, the 
United States are assuredly barred under the 
provisions of the ninth section. 

We might assume, as is often the case in 
our southern States, thatthe merchant and im: 
porter is also a planter, but the number of 
hands through which the article passes until 
it reaches its final destination is of no mo 
ment. The importer may sell his goods in 
transitu, on shipboard, or in bond after arriv# 
and their exemption from State taxation — 
obtains. So the planter may export ee 
as a very large proportion of our pian’ 
always do, or he may sell to others fur export 
ation ; the same principle governs the ah 
cle carried out of the country’ as does on 
articles brought in.”? It may be urged var 
the prohibition only applies to the identical 
thing carried out of the country, charging 


to be a part of the general property o! ibe 
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‘ a i let us endeavor to ascer- 
tbis Scala when the produce becomes an 

wae It surely is when aboard the vessel. 

going over the gang-plavk into the 

vege}. it surely is when on the wharf, or on 

cart going to the wharf. A drayman 
om ld laugh at an assessor, under the Consti- 

ee lt surely is on the car or steamboat 
fom which the drayman takes it to the ship. 

Now, why is this produce an ** export under 
these conditions? Simply because the inten- 
tion of the owner to export the article is ap- 
parent Then, I ask, is 1t more apparent than 
iris in the hands of the planter? Certainly 
not, We must remember that the Supreme 
Court of the United States have decided that, 
under section ten of article two, the words ‘*ex. 
port” and ‘‘import’’ applied to articles of ex- 
orts and imports from one State to another. 
in 1860 the State of Mississippi produced over 
twelve hundred thousand bales of cotton, and 
she never manufactured in any one year ten 
thousand bales. 

Not one hundred and twentieth part of the 
crop of cotton of Mississippi is consumed 
within her borders. The crop has been ex- 
ported for filty years, and no one will be mad 
enough to deny that fact. The intention to 
export follows the dropping of the seed to the 
act of exportation itself; or, to state it the 
other way, the intention to export can be 
traced back from the shipment of the article 
to the sowing of the land, and is just as clear 
while the producé. is in the hands of the 
planter as it is while on the dray, guing over 
the sides of the vessel, or stowed away in the 
hold. If Congress can tax the staple article 
of export, the action of the members of the 
Convention of I789 was utterly useless. What 
point did they gain? Why were they so 
strenuous in the protection of their exports 
that they declared a tax upon exports would 
shipwreck the entire scheme of the constitu- 
tional plan? Surely it was to protect their 
staple productions—tobacco, rice, indigo. But 
if Congress could go into the tobacco and rice 
fields, notwithstanding the constitutional pro- 
vision against the taxation of exports, the 
prohibition is not worth the paper on which it 
was written. Justice Story says: 

“If Congress were allowed to lay a duty on ex- 
ports fram any one State, it might unreasonably 


injure or even destroy the staple productions or 
common articlés of that State.” 


ex ort. 
Ip is when 


But if Congress can go into the field and tax 
the staple to the amount of thirty-three per 
cent. of its value, hopelessly ruining its pro- 
ducers, they more effectually destroy the sta- 
ple production than they could by a tax on the 
act of exportation. The excess over and 
above what is cousumed in any country must 
be exported or it is valueless ; consequently 
whatever is produced and not consumed at 
home constitutes the exports of that particu- 
lar country. Mississippi produced in 1860 
twelve hundred thousand bales of coiton, 
and used, say, at a large estimate, ten thou- 
sind bales, the eleven hundred and ninety 
thousand bales being her article of export. 
lt was for the protection of this that the 
Southern members in the constitutional con- 
Yention insisted upon this constitutional check. 
his great disproportion between the pro- 
“action and consumption in the southern 
States is a notorious fact known at home and 
abroad; known to-the planter; known to the 
merchant, who bases his foreign exchange 
upee t; known to the manufacturer, who 
Watches the fluctuations of the Liverpool 
market as accounts of abundant or short crops 
eee to the great cotton-trade center 
wall e re It was known to Congress as 
pure Knew that the southern planter 
frew cotton fur export and for nothing else, 

ty knew, for it was notorious, that in many 
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about to be shipped. If = of the South the planter grew cotton 


Refunding Tax 


for export to the exclusion of breadstuffs and 
meats, relying upon the sale of his produce in 
the foreign market to procure the means to 
buy and import his subsistence stores. 


To say that the tax is not laid on cotton as || 
an article of export, because it is levied upon | 
it in the hands of the producer and before it | 


is entered into the general commerce of the 
country, in other words, before it is in transitu 
to its foreign destinattion, is a subterfuge. 
The Constitution “is addressed to the common 
sense of the people, and never was designed for 
trials of logical skill or visionary speculation.” 
If the Constitution may be evaded by specious 


language, or laws ingeniously framed, then is | 


it @ vain and useless parchment, alike unwor- 
thy the statesmen who framed its provisions, 
or the nation who bases upon it the liberties 
and rights of a great and progressive people. 

The cotton-tax act, however, does not 
attempt any disguise ; it uses no specious or 
mgenious language to mask its purpose. It 
stands a very highway robber among the laws 
of the land. its command is to ‘ deliver 
or die.’’ The planter sows his seed, cultivates 
the soil, and reaps the harvest for the sole 


purpose of exportation, but the robber law | 


steps in and declares before he can remove it 
from the place of production he must pay the 
tax, and after that be paid quietly retires, 
declaring that ‘*no drawback shall in any case 
be allowed on raw or unmanulactured eotton 
exported,’’ the Constitution to the contrary 
notwithstanding. I have referred to the State 
of Mississippi, permit me to do so again. 
Mississippi 1s the largesf cotton-producing 
State in the Union. I know of but one cotton 
manufactory, and that is located in my district. 


We export all but about the one hundred and || 
twentieth part of the amount produced. What | 
It is exported from | 


becomes of the balance? 
the extreme northern portion of the State to 
Memphis, Tennessee; from the eastern por- 
tion of the State, along the line of the Mobile 


and Ohio railroad, to Mobile, Alabama; from | 


the southern and western portions of the State, 
along the line of the Central Mississippi and 
New Orleans and Jackson railroads, and on 
the Mississippi and Yazoo rivers to New 
Orleans. ‘Thus our cotton finds a market in 
three cities outside of Mississippi, and each in 
a different State. ‘I'wo thirds of the entire 
crop is sent to its market in one or the other 
of these cities by the planter himself. The 
planter on the Mississippi or Yazoo vever sells 
his cotton on his place, but ships it to his 
factor in New Orleans and Memphis, so that 
in fact he is exporter as well as producer. 
The case of Almy vs. The State of Califor- 


nia, (24 Howard,Supneme Court Reports, 169,) | 


as well as Brownivs. Lhe State of Maryland, 
before cited, is directly in point. In the latter 
ease Chief Justice Marshall declares that a 
tax on the occupation of importer was a tax 
on imports. By parity ef reasoning a tax on 


| the occupation of exporter is unconstitutional. 


The planter on the Mississippi bottom there- 
fore cannot be taxed under the shape of a 
license. 

The case of Almy vs. California deserves in 
this place a little further consideration. 
Legislature of California, to providearevenue, 
passed an act wherein a stamp tax was imposed 
on bills of lading for the transportation, from 
any point in that State to any point or place 
without the State, of gold and silver, whether 
in theshape of coin, dust, bars, or otherwise ; 
and required that there should be attached to 
the bill of lading, or stamped thereon, a stamp 
or stamps expressing in value the amount of 
such tax or duty. 
subject, it was made a misdemeanor, punish- 
able by fine, to use any paper without a stamp 
where the law required stamped paper to be 
used. 
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The case, as stated by Chief Justice Taney 
arose in this wise: 


“Almy, the plaintiff in error, being the master of 
the ship Rattler, then lying in the port of San Fran- 

| cisco, and bound to New York, received a quantity 
of gold dust for transportation to New York”— 


[ call the attention of the House to the fact 
that this exportation was from one State to 
another State, and not to a foreign eountry— 


| 
| 
“for which he signed a bill of lading upon un- 


stamped paper and without having any stamp at- 
| tached to it.” 


| For this infraction of the laws of California 
_ he was indicted, tried, found guilty, and fined 


|| by the court of sessions. Upon the revision 


| of this judgment, on writ of error, Chief Justice 
ll an : a f 

| Taney delivered the opinion, which concludes 
|| as follows: 


| 

| In the judgment of this court the State tax in 
| question is a duty upon the export of gold and sil- 
|| ver, and consequently repugnant to the clause in 
| the Constitution hereinbefore referred to; and the 
| judgment of the court of sessions must therefore 
| be reversed.” 


| Inq delivering its opinion in this case the 
| court took occasion to declare that— 


“If the tax was laid on the gold or silver exported 
every one would see it was repugnant to the Consti- 
tution of the United States, which in express terms 
\; declares that no State shall, without the consent of 
| Congress, lay any imposts or duties on imports or 
| exports, except what may be absolutely necessary 
| for executing its inspection laws.” 


| 
| 
| 





l ask the committee to substitute a planta- 
| tion on the Mississippi bottom lands for San 
|| Franciseo, New Orleans for New York, and 
|| for the constitutional clause quoted by the 
‘| court that other and more comprehensive 
prohibition, ‘‘no tax or duty shall be laid on 
| articles exported from any State ;’’ then sub- 
| stitute cotton for ‘‘ gold and silver,’’ and apply 
the law as laid down by the court in Almy vs. 
The State of California to the cotton tax. To 
| put it another way; suppose there were no 
mint in California, and all its gold, save what 
| was used in dentistry—for that is about the 
| proportion of cotton used in the South—was 
| habitually sent to New York, would not, in 
'| the language of the court, ‘‘every one see 
|| that a tax laid on gold would be repugnant 
|| to the Constitution ?’’ Itis said that all per- 
|| sons are presumed to know the law. On the 
|| other hand, | assert that in the passage of any 
'| law Congress is bound to know the fact. In 
the passage of the law taxing cotton Congress 
|| ignored the fact that the cotton grown in the 
| southern States is produced for the purpose, 
| and is exported either to foreign countries or 
|| to other States; and they seemed to be ignorant 
| of the law in this, that they construed, or 
|| seemed to construe, the words ‘ exported 
} from any State’ to apply exclusively to for- 
eign exportation, when in truth, under the 
|| decision of the tribunal of last resort, it ap- 
|| plies equally to exportation from one State to 
| another. AL 
| Again, I assert that a law unconstitutional 
as to one citizen is unconstitutional as to all 
citizens. In the case above supposed in refer- 
ence to cotton raised in the bottom lands of 
| Mississippi the law taxing that produce is 
|| clearly unconstitutional. How, then, is it on 
| the other side of the Mississippi river? Is 
| 
| 
| 


| 


the Louisiana planter, who raises his cotton 

and ships it under identical circumstances 
| and surroundings to the same market, New 
| Orleans, to pay the tax, while his neighbor 
'| across the river, a mile off, is to go free? If 
'| this be so, the very evil foreseen by the found- 
| ers of the Republic, and sought to be pre- 

vented by the prohibition of taxation upon 
| ‘*exports,”’ has come upon us, and the in us- 
'| tries of one State all depressed to the benefit 
of another, ‘The Louisiana cotton and the 
Mississippi cotton each and all ultimately 
| finds a foreign market, and is sold for the 
| same price; but in the case supposed the Mis- 
|| sissippi planter would receive an amouat in 
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excess of the Louisiana planter equal to the 
amount of the tax imposed on the latter, 
Surely this would be neither lawful nor just. 

In the case of the United States vs. The 
brig William the court says: 

In illustration of their argument gentlemen have 
supposed a strong case; a prohibition of the future 
cultivation of corn in the United States. It would 
not be admitted, | presume, that an act so extrava- 
gaunt would be constitutional, though not perpetual, 
but confined to a single season, and why? Because 
it would be most manifestly without the limits of the 
Federal jurisdiction, and relative to an object or 
concern not-committed to its management.’’—2 
Hatl's« Law Journal, 255. 

If Congress can tax cotton three cents a 
pound, it can tax it ten, fifteen, or twenty 
cents, the amount of all lawful taxes being 
entirely in the discretion of the law-making 
power, If they can tax cotton, they cap also 
tax corn. If they can tax either, they may 
make it probibitory, and so the case supposed 
in the argument in the United States vs. The 
brig William, if the cotton tax be constitu- 
tional, is not so extravagant after all. 

In the case of Steamship Company vs. Port 
Wardens, &c., (6 Wallace, 34,) the court says: 

* The general prohibition upon the States against 
levying duties on i 
been ineffectual if ithad not been extended to duties 
on the sbips which serve as vehicles of conveyance’’— 
And holds the law of Louisiana which gave 
the port-wardens of New Orleans a fee of five 
dollars upon every vessel arriving in that port 
in addition to other fees, unconsutational and 
void. Thus it is seen that you cannot tax 
‘‘ articles exported’’ indirectly by way of 
license on the exporter by tax on the evidence 
of exportation, by tax on the ship or other 
vehicle of transportation ; and this because 
such taxation would be a duty upon exports; 
and yet while the courts are treating this sub- 
ject so tenderly, sodelicately, Congress passes 
a sledge-hammer law in the very face of the 
constitutional prohibition to tax articles ex- 
ported, taxing the article of export itself, and 
it is Claimed to be just, proper, and constitu- 
tional. Really, this is straining at a gnat and 
swallowing a camel. 

You caunot prohibit the culture of corn, 


but you may lay a prohibitory tax upon cot- | 
A tax of ten cents a pound would have 


ton 
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the consideration of this bill we are acting 


| under it, and if it is found that the law taxing || 
| cotton is contrary to the Constitution, we are } 


| tution. 


bound by that Constitution and by our oaths | 
to support it, to make full and complete resti- | 
In 1792 Mr. Madison said: 


**But will any one say that by virtue of a mere 
power to lay duties on imports Congress might go 
directly to the produce or implements of agricul- 
ture, or to the articles exported. dt is true, duties 
on exports are expressly prohibited; but if there ; 


. on o,f ° | 
| were no article prohibiting them, a power directly | 


| Legislature of the Unite 
exports.” 


to tax exports could not be deduced from a power 


to tax imports.”’ 
In the Federal Convention Mr. Wilson 
said: 


“Tt was refused he re? a to permit even the 


Mr. Rufus King said : 


**In two great points the hands of the Legislature 
were tied: the importation of slaves could not be 
prohibited, exports could not be taxed.’’ 


It is true Congress did not call the tax on 


| cotton a tax or duty on articles exported, but 


imports or exports would have | 


been equally as constitutional as a tax of | 


three ceuts. When 
the House for consideration one of the mem- 
bers seriously proposed to make the tax ten 
cents instead of three, and yet in the latter 
part of 1867 the larger portion of the cotton sold 
in the city of Natchez, after payment of the 
tax, brought in that market less than ten cents 
a pound. It must be remembered that the 


price of cotton in this country is entirely regu- | 


iwted by the Liverpool market. The tax did not | 
affect the market value of cotton to the extent | 
of a mill; it was paid by the producer and | 
not by the consumer, and so, while the tax | 


actually took but thirty-three per cent. of the 
product of the labor of the planter in Decem- 
ber of 1867, bad the policy of the gentle 
man advocating the higher tax been adopted 
it might have consumed it all. 

In the case of Marbury. vs. Madison, (1 
Cranch, 179,) the court says: 

“ In some cases, then, the Constitution must be 
looked into by the judges. And if they can open it 
atall, what part of it are they forbidden to read or 
to obey ? . 

“There are many other parts of the Constitution 
which serve to illustrate this subjects 


“It is declared that ‘no tax or duty shall be laid on 
articles exported from any State.” Suppose a duty 


on the export of cotton, of tubacco, or of flour, and | 
a suit instituted to recover it; ought judgment tobe 


rendered in such cases? Ought the judges to close 


their eyes on the Constitution and only see the law?” | 
. o ! : 


. ° “ Why does a judge swear to do 


his duties agreeably to the Constitution of the United 
States if that Constitution forms no rule for bis gov- 
ernment; if itis closed upon him, and cannot be 
inspected by him’ If such be the real state of 
things, this is worse than solemn mockery.” 


With all due deference, | submit to the 
House we, too, have taken this oath, that in 


the measure was before | 





| provision in the sixth section, providing for 


| section, said it was offered to ‘* obviate all ob- | 





| you caunot disguise it. 


I submit the character and not the verbiage 
or denomination of the law is the point upon 
which all questions as to its constitutionality 
are to be determined. 

Congress recognized the fact that cotton was 
an export in and by the act itself. Else why 
the provision that no drawback should be 
allowed upon cotton exported in its raw or 
unmanufactured condition, or why the other 


States to lay duties on 


a drawback on articles manufactured from 
eotton ? 


Mr. Morriit, in the disenssion of the sixth | 





jection on the ground of the tax being an ex- 
port duty in disguise.’’ (Congressional Globe, | 
volume fifty-eight, page 2478.) What incon- 
sistency, what injustice! The South export- 
ing the great bulk of its staple, but unrepre- 
sented in the Halls of Congress; the cotton- | 
manufacturing States exporting buta tithe, but 
fully represented in Congress, is painfully 
shadowed forth by the mockery of this sixth 
section. Where, in all the Constitution, do 
gentlemen find authority to tax articles ex- 
ported because they are in their raw or un- 
manufactured state, and where is the limita- | 
tion coufining the ninth section of article two | 
of that Constitution to manufactures? No | 
suck provisions exist. If the sixth section 
was necessary to prevent this tax being an ex- 
port duty in disguise, it failed most signally in 
its object. The disguise is too thin and too 
small. The drawback on manufactured cotton 
was so small that the great and glaring body 
of the offense completely swallows up and 
hides its puny constitutional protector. A tax 
on cotton is @ tax on an article exported, and 
Thaddeus Stevens | 
recognized that fact when he offered a resolu- 
tion to amend the Constitution of the United | 
States, as follows: 
“*“Congress shall have power to lay an export | 
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In conclusion upon this branch of th ua 
ject, although the authorities upon the a 
ation of exports are limited, because 2a 
sume, of the very few attempts by i. c 
to evade the Constitution and the entire si 
larity of the cotton tax, the one instance’; 
the history of national legislation, it ben’ a 
been brought prominently before the ¢o ty 
Nevertheless I submit that all the satlioniie 
we do find unerringly point to the conclusion 
that a tax upon cotton is a * tax or duty up 2 
articles exported from the States produces 
and exporting the same.” If not, the 4, 
graph of the ninth section of article 2 of 
the Constitution is useless verbiage, the inetest 
surplusage. : F 

I proceed to examine the constit 
of the cotton tax upon the questio 
formity. The constitutional provisic 
subject of taxation are as follows 
eight, article one provides: 

**The Congress shal) have power to | 
taxes, duties, imports, and excises,’’ 


‘but all duties, imports and excises shall ) 
throughout the United States.” ‘eres 


duty or tax on cotton exported 
States.’’—Congressional Glob 


States 


utionality 
n of Uni 
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- Section 
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Section nine, article one: 


* No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid 
unless in proportion to the census or enumeration 
hereinbefore directed to betaken.” * * «© « 
**No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported 
from any State. 

These clauses, with the general restriction 
contained in section two, article one, and 
the mixed authority under section ten of same 
article, contain the entire grant of the taxing 
power to our General Government and the 
restrictions upon the same. 

A direct tax is defined by writers upon the 
subject of political economy to be a tax which 
falls ultimately upon the tax-payer, or, as stated 
by McColloch, when it is taken immediately 
from property or labor. Indirect taxes are 
those which ultimately fall upon the consumer, 
or when the tax is taken from property or 
labor, by making the owner pay for the priv- 
ilege of using or disposing of the same, the the- 
ory upon which the distinction is drawn being 
that in the one case the amount of the tax is 
paid out by the tax-payer without any oppor: 
tunity of reimbursing himself, while in the case 
of the indirect tax he may reimburse pies 
by adding to the price of the commodity the 
amount of the tax paid. (See MeCulloch on 
Taxation, pages 1, 125, 126, and 134; Say’s 
Political Economy, 75; and Smith’s Wealth of 
Nations, volume 3, page 331.) 

In Levy on Taxatidn, page 42, that author 
says: 

“The present taxation of the United Kingdom is 
raised in the following manner: of direct taxes we 
have the income and property tax and the land and 
assessed taxes; of indirect taxes we have the cus- 
toms and excise, the stamps and the post office. 

And gives the following table of the sources 
of revenue in Great Britain: 


Per cent. | Miseella- | per cent. 








Taxes. Indirect. neous. 
—_ en —— | 
ene Wh iicectsta > \erccctnevcerbiteticthbid + - £24,000,000 - - 
TID. stnent hasusnbnemebennstipelateninel - - 18,000,000 ° | , 
i Pa So aa a a IRE - - 8,000,000 ° | e 
Land and assessed taxes...... wovcoce ove | Sep OO 5 + - . 
ee itil i bioed 7,000,000 ll 3,000,000 ° . 
ost Office...........000 sadiinantetiie nil - - . - = 
RO, a ais - | - - £2,500,000 3 





The miscellaneous taxes in the above table, 
being the receipt from sale or dispositions of 
Government property, can hatdly be called a 
tax. The assessed taxes are taxes on land, on 


houses, on servants, carriages, horses, dogs, 
armorial bearings, and the gathe duty. 

The term ‘ duties’’ is defined to be thin 
due and recoverable, and in its widest signif: 
cation is hardly less comprehensive than the 








term ‘‘taxes.’’ Impost isa duty on imported 
goods aud merchandise. ; ta 

Excise is defined to be an inland imposition, 
sometimes upon the consumption of the com 
modity, and sometimes upon the retail sale; 
sometimes upon the manufacturer, and some 
times upon the vendor, (Insurance Compa"y 
vs. Soule, 7 Wall, 445.) . 

An examination of the Madison Papers 
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we that the resarictions placed upon the || claimed for cotton then if it had been an arti- 
SHS of taxation by the General Govern- || cle of produce in the staple States. If this be 
santas = <trenuously insisted upon by mem- || true, and who can doubt it, the principle sur- 
of the Convention from the southern |; rounding and protecting the old produce must || and solicitude of the southern members were 
Sates for the protection of their agricultural || surround and protect the new produce, or the || entirely thrown away and valueless. The 
ees ducts. Members from other sections were || principles of the Constitution are as variable | phraseology of a law wipes out the geograph- 
p vs tenacious upon some points, but the || as the produce itself, ical distinction. The product of any particu- 
q may. tatives of the ‘staple States,’’ asthey || Equality among the various States in regard | lar soil and climate or section is wade gen- 
Pete : ue ntly called in the Convention, were || to taxation was the fundamental principle then, || eral, and the cotton belt, in the eye of the law, 
er vnlarly jealous of the taxing power. The || and it issonow. Cotton can only be produced || is lengthened and stretched until it reaches 
Pnatitution itself was a compromise upon the || in eleven of the States of the Union. In the | from ocean to ocean and from Minnesota to 
‘ommon ground of perfect equality in regard || other States it cannot be raised at all. A law || the Gulf. An improper and partial pressure 
+, the burdens of Government as applied to || higher than the Constitution has established || is impossible, and the industries of the differ- 
a Federal Union. Whatever violates this || this fact, and the Constitution recognizes these || ent sections are identical. 
erfect equality violates the spirit, and, thagks laws of climate aud production fully. It is an Before proceeding further in the discussion 
the wisdom of the founders of our Govern- || instrument of checks and restraints as well as || of the general question under the restriction 
ment, and the earlier interpreters of the instru- || of grants and powers. Wherever a power || placed upon ‘‘duties, imposts, and exciges,’’ it 
ment upon which it is based, the letter of the || could be conferred and exercised equally to || may be well to inquire whether there are any 
Constitution itself. — The products of the ‘* sta- || the benefit of all the States, it was given to || indirect taxes known to the Constitution other 
Je States” at the time of the adoption of the || the General Governursnt ; wherever the exer- || than duties, imposts, and excises, and if so, 
roustitution were tobacco, rice, and indigo, || cise of a power might injure the States or any || upon and under what rule of procedure would 
These were the especial objects of protection. || of them, it was reserved. Its very foundation || such taxes be laid. After a very careful 
Justice Story, in his commentaries on. the || was a jealous reservation rather than a gen- || examination of the subject I find no decision 
Constitution, volume two, page 428, section || erous confidence, and above and beyond all directly upon this subject. Mr. Justice Story, 
954, says: things the principle of equality permeates and || referring to the rules of uniformity and appor- 
wphe order of the subject would lead asnaturally | controls it in all ways. tionment, (following the dictum in Hylton vs. 
tothemquiry” * *  * * “why duties, im- If you can tax cotton three cents a pound Che United States, ) 3 Dallas’s Reports, 171, 
posts,and excises are required to be ppliore throws h- you can tr« it ten, fifteen, or twenty. Now, || says: 
out the United States t eae tae ene is it to be supposed for an instant that the || “ [fthere are any other kind of taxes not embraced 
‘lean State over another in the regulation ef sub- || members from the southern States contem- in one of the other of pisee clenden (ane at (8 cor- 
jects affecting their common interests, Unless || plated a tax of a similar character on the then Gana soho eee ere full effect tot 16 words of the 
duties, imposts, and excises were uniform, the gross- sea ucts? Did tk beli the ; onstitution without supposing them o exist) it 
|| most oppressive inequalities, vitally affect- | Staple products ¢ id they believe they were || would seem that Congress is left at full liberty to 
— inaugurating a form of government where the 


. : : : : ‘ levy the same by either rule, or by a mixture of 

ing the pursuits and eraployments of the people of ie 7 oo 

different States, might exist. The agriculture, com- northern States might com pel them to pay both rules, or perhaps by any other rule not incon 
the expenses of the Government, while the 


: s . : sistent with the general purposes of the Constitu- 
werce, or manufactures of one State might be built rane iy lg ’ é : 

upon the ruins of those of another; and a combina- | e : ; ; tion.”"—Story on the Cometuwteon, section 018. 

tion of a few States in Congress might secure a mo- || people of the North should enjoy its benefits If we compare the decision in the case of 
nopoly of certain branches of Toe aed business te without assuming any of its burdens? Such I ; : ) se 
themselves tothe injury, if not to the destruction, o : : , cee nse aed ven 
their less favored neighbors.’ * * * #* an idea is absurd. It is said by Story that 


the Pacific Insurance Company vs. Soule, (7 
Wallace, 433,) with the principles laid down 

“New York and Ponpayiyneie might, by an easy | ‘‘A combination between the New England and , : P P 

combination with thesouthern States,havedestroyed || the western States might have borne down the 


by the writers upon political economy, we still 
the whole navigation of New England. A combina- || agriculture of the South.” fail to find a tax not embraced within either 
tion of a different character between the New Eng- 


) : ve . aa clause of the Constitption. The essayists, in 
land and the western States, mighs have borne down What is to prevent such a combination to following out the dintioedim haaae eset 
the agriculture of the South; and a combination of make the South pay all the expenses of the cca . ; 
ayet different character might have struck at the || Government? Absolutely nothing but the and indirect taxes, find that a tax upon in- 
vital interests of manufactures. restrictive clauses of the Constitution distrib- || Comes falls directly and ultimately upon the 

Mr. Williamson, who was an influential || uting taxation equally throughoutthe country, || ‘@X-payer; that it is paid by the citizens 
memberof the Constitutional Convention, and || and particulary the clause making all duties, || Without any opportunity to reimburse himself. 
afterward a member of Congress, said, in 1792: || imposts,and excises uniform. Could there be They ae ab Fie Sit a direct tax, and 

“Tris also provided that all duties, excises, and || presented a case falling under the supposition || 1 18 8° laid down in all the books. f 
imposts shall be uniform throughout the United || of Justice Story more completely than that rhe Supreme Court in the case re erred to, 
States. Anditis provided that no preference shall || made by the cotton tax? again following the decision in Hylton vs. 
be given by any regulation of commeree or revenue “A combination between the New England and the || | he United States, pronounced it not a direct 


tothe ports of one State over those of another. The : : . 7 i 
clear and obvious intention of the articles mentioned || Western States might have borne down the agricul- tax. To repeat, a tax held by all the writers 
before and after the adoption of the Constitu- 


was that Congréss might not have the power of im- || ture of the South.” 
Sar bowe ts irate eee might ips be A i In July, 1866, not one of the cotton-grow- tion to be direct, and distinguished as entirely 
oppressing another.” It abwenrod oosible, ‘and not || ing States, save perhaps Tennessee, was repre- || dissimilar from duties, imposts, and excises, 
very improbable, that the time might come when, by || sented in Congress, and to all intentsand pur- || as defined by the same writers, filling every 
eet eres Se apes mpanimity, by Hote ad- |) poses the Congress was a combination between |/ definition of a direct tax is held to be not a 
might attempt to impose Nios Gees or te vollone || the New England and western States, and || direct tax under the Constitution of the 
their constituents atthe expense of the people. To || most assuredly the agriculture of the South || United States. Here we might suppose was 
hele Theee ee of such a combination the || was most grievously borne down. the tax so carefully placed in the subjanetiv’ 
stitatlons I do not uast® tnuve ie accian a on Understand me. I do not assert that the || by Mr. Justice Story, but unfortumately for 
present Constitution had nevér been adopted without || Southern States ought to have been then rep- || our supposition the court in this case, while 
Pe Prgtiminary guards on the Constitution.’’—4 || resented. On the contrary, | assert, and will || deciding that the income tax is not a direct 
irae maintain at all times and in all places, that || tax, also declares it to be ‘‘a duty or ex- 
As I have before stated, the products of the || their exclusion was just-and righteous, and || cise.’’ Our income tax fairly leaps across the 
southern States at the time of the adoption || absolutely necessary to the life of the nation. || chasm between the two constitutional clauses, 
of the Constitution were rice, tobacco, and || ‘I'hat the cotton tax alone, of all the laws then || and weare still leftin doubt as to the suppositi- 
indigo, and but for their proteetion by con- || passed, is the only sectional law placed upon || tious ** other kinds of taxes.”’ 
rey suergs the ** Constitution bad never || the statute-books, is matter of wonderment as In short, the whole drift of opinion upon 
Fi Fopte Cotton was not then a pro- || well as of congratulation, but its singularity || these’ questions tends toward placing all taxes 
ni of the South, save to a very limited ex- || cannot affect the constitutional question, or || for revenue in one or the other of the two 
eae had not then utilized the capa- || make the law itself other than partial, unequal, || classes; in other words, a tax for purposes of 
an re aRpDRRA soil, Cotton lint was || and unjust. The most cursory reading of the || revenue is either a direct tax, or it is a duty, 
gar om t e seed by hand, or by the ||-debates in the constitutional Convention dis- impost, or excise. We have, however, a spe- 
ak ere 9 smamnk pntaed was so small that || closes the fact that the gravest apprehension || cies of tax known as postage. This cannot 
Pag " eaaees among the staple pro- || felt and expressed by members of that body || be called a direct tax, and it is questionable 
ton-gin it ay utney's invention of the cot- || was that the power of taxation by the General || whether it comes within the definition of 
South sadn wrens the chief product of the Government might be used by one part of the || the terms, or, I submit, the intention of the 
the Feds wi ay, as it has been fur years, || country for the oppression of another part. It || authors of the constitutional clause making 
change of oe or the foreign commercial ex- |) was a geographical discrimination which was |/ duties, imposts, and excises uniform through- 
the Mee he online country, This change in || feared. ‘Lhe productions of soil and climate | out the United States. If this be so held, it 
States sues the produce of the southern || were the subjects of constant care and soli- | is the only known tax not a duty, impost, or 
sitation: The ter the principles of the Con- citude, and this care and solicitude forced upon || excise, and not a direct —_ But, as before 
of tobacco, vin provisions for the protection || the Convention the adopiion of restricting || intimated, it is questionable whether our 
» rice, and indigo would have been |! clauses, all of which are intended to prevent a || courts, in carrying out the evident train o! 


| partial and improper pressure upon the indus- 
tries of the different sections. 
If the cotton tax be constitutional, the care 
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thought and opinion upon this subject, would | form laws on the subject of bankruptcies throughout 


not classify even postage as a duty, impost, or 
excise. 

Sut for the purpose of argument we will 
suppose it to belong to neither class. Could 


the postal laws be made partial under the Con- || 
‘ . i} 
Could you charge three cents for a | 


stitution ? 
Jetter in one State and ten cents in another? 
Could you make the letter tariff three cents 
for all distances under three thousand miles 
if posted in New York, and three cents for all 
distances under three hundred miles, and a 
larger rate for distances greater than the last- 
named in Mississippi? Certainly not; the 
Constitution is imbued with the principle of 
equality, perfect equality; and whenever you 
violate this principle, you violate the Constitu- 
tion. These simple questions illustrate the fact. 
‘The postal laws, whether duties, excises, or 
imposts, or neither, to be impartial must be 
unifurm; and I submit that | hazard nothing | 
in asserting that all indirect taxes, whether | 
coming under the definition of the constitu- 
tional clause referred to or not, do come under 
the principles involved and enunciated in and 
by that clause, and must be apportioned in ac- 
cordance with the rule of uniformity. The rule 
of proportion cannot be impartially applied to 
indirect taxes; the rule of equality must con- | 
tre! their imposition. The whole question of 
the constitutionality of the cotton tax, consid- 
ered as a duty, impost, or excise, turns upon 
the question of uniformity, and involves the 
further inquiry, can Congress, by a phrase in 
a particular law, make equal that which the 
laws of nature have immutably established 
otherwise? 


‘The law establishing the tax upon cotton 
attempted to give an appearance at least of 
uniformity by taxing ‘*all cotton produced in 
the United States.”’ Now, the census tables 
and agricultural reports, official documents 
printed by authority of Congress, conclusively 
show that cotton is produced in but eleven of 
the States, What, then, shall be the construc- 
tion of the law? Does the verbiage of the 
act make the production of cotton uniform 
throughout the United States? If it does, an 
act of Congress repeals the laws of nature. 
The mere statement of the question reveals 
its absolute absurdity. The law must be con- 
sirued in accordance with existing facts. The 
phrase means, and must be held to mean, 
‘‘allcotton produced in the eleven States capa- 
ble of producing it,’’ to wit, the States enum- 
erated in the census tables, and would be just 
as constitutional if the States were stated by 
name as it is as the law now stands. ** Uni- 
form’’ in the Constitution means uniformity 


in fact, and not an uutruthfal declaration 
thereof in the law. 

The Supreme Court has held the income tax 
ingtothe rule of uniformity. Now, supposing 





to be an excise, and that it must be laid aceord- 
the income law should only tax such income 
us was derived from the production of cotton 
within the United States, would such law 
be constitutional? Certainly not; the clause 
‘* within the United States ’’ would not reiieve 
the law of its anequal and unjust partiality, 
and as it confessedly would be unjust to indi- 
rectly tax cotton through the imposition of 
an excise or duty upon its production, it fol- 
lows that a tax laid direetly upon the article 
itself. would be equally unjust and illegal. On 
the other hand, supposing that the income tax 
instead of the $2,000 should exempt all in- 
come from the production of cotton, it would 
be equally unconstitutional. 

The word * uniform ’’ occurs three times in 
section eight of article ove of the Constitution, 
Lo wit: 

** Duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform.” 


“Congress shall have power” * * * * “to 
establish a uniform rule of naturalization and uni- 








| structively uniform ? 


| year valued at $201,470,495. 


| ity ! 


law. 
| products taxed. Corn, which is grown in every 


’ 


the United States.’ 


It will be conceded that the meaning of the 
word is identical in each connection. Sup- 


1 


pose, then, Congress should exempt all cotton, | 
or the proceeds thereof, grown or produced | 


within the United States in favor of the bank- 
rupt, would such law come within the consti- 
tutional clause coaferring the power upon 
Congress? Would it be uniform throughout 
the United States? Would the clause ‘* pro- 
duced in the United States’? make it con- 
Would a law admitting 
to immediate citizenship all emigrants who 
should engage upon their arrival in the culti- 


vation and production of cotton in the United | 
States be a uniform rule of naturalization? | 


These questions can only be answered in the | 


negative. The inequality and injustice of the 
cotton tax is made apparent by a comparison 
of the values of the several crops of the 
country. As appears by the agricultural re- 


port of 1867, the last year of the imposition | 


of the cotton tax, the value of the various 
crops was as follows: 





RE URINE... 2. sco tsapeusnesbecnsieereen Sooetoseate $610,948,390 
WP OUS OUR: si. cencb itd. Sbeevsiicicodvirtods 421,796,460 | 
ORS CRO D see nttotinins Bows woo » 172,472,970 | 
EE TRIE HT SOOT 372,864,670 
Rye, barley, buckwheat, potatoes, and 

COM ROOGL i iaciccbcsic. -cccccdicbisiechouubdeercias ‘SEGRE 


Making a total of..........0.... 
as against the cotton produced in the same 
In other words, 
we have.a tax upon the produce of the south- 
ern States exclusively, valued ata little over 
two hundred millions, and a free list of produce 
mostly of the northern States of more than 
eightéen hundred millions. Monstrous inequal- 
But perhaps the most palpable injustice 
perpetrated by Congress in its internal reve- 
nue taxes is the case of sugar; this not because 
the cotton tax is less unconstitutional, but 


because there is a competition to a slight ex- | 


tent in the cultivation of sugar between the 
North and South. On page 8v of the Internal 
Revenue Laws, compiled under the direction of 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 1867, 
the tax is laid on all sugar produced from the 
sugar-cane one cent per pound. On page 88 
of the some compilation, in the list of articles 
exempt from internal tax, we find ‘* sugar, 
molasses, or sirup made from beets, corn, sugar 
maple, or from sorghum.’’ 

Now, it is well known that sugar-cane can 
only be grown in the extreme southern States, 
while sorghum and beet sugars and sirups are 
the product of the more temperate northern 
climates. The sorghum molasses comes in 
direct competition with New Orleans molasses. 
Beet sugar and cane sugar, fully manutac- 
tured and refined, can be distinguished only by 
experts. It is also known that the sugar ot 


Louisiana is a forced crop, requiring garden | 


culture, and yet the sugar of the South is taxed, 
while the sugar of the North by express statu- 
tory exception is not taxed. ‘A combination 
between the New England and the western 
States has borne dowu the agriculture of Louisi- 
ana’’ by unjust, unequal, and unconstitutional 
Cotton and sugar were the only crude 


State in the Union and equalsin value the cotton 
crop three times told, the smaller grain erops 
—wheat, oats, rye, barley,—worth at least 
treble, and mostly grown in the North; in short, 


| nine tenths in value of the entire annual crops of 


the whole country, are placed upon the free list, 
and pass from the producer to the consumer 
untaxed ; while the other tenth, grown in the 
unrepresented States of the South, is subjected 
to a ruinous tax of nearly thirty-three per cent. 
of the value of the commodity when marketed, 
and that entirely at the expense of the pro- 
ducer. 
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Again, it must be remembered 
uiation of the South is less than one to thre 
of the entire country. By the census of ee 
which, as the cotton tax laws were parsed O60, 
to the census of 1870, may betaken as our a 
we find that the population of the aa 
States was 22,341,756; of the eleven cotton 
producing States, 9,103,333 ; that the value of 
the property of the northern States jp 18¢ 
was $10,757,450,961 ; the value of the yr . 
erty in the eleven cotton-producing States “ 
$5,402,165,107, less slaves made free a 
war and which were included in the Silos. 
tions of property in the census of 1860. a 
then, under a Constitution established, as jx, 
authors believed, upon the basis of meetoes 
equality of benefits and burdens to the 
of the entire country, we have this gj 
state of affairs: the agricultural populat 


that the Pop. 


people 
ogular 


‘ : ; ion of 
one section, included in a population of, say 
nine million people, owning property to the 


value of less than five billion dollars, pay. 
ing a tax upon their produce amounting to 
$60,000,000 ; while the agricultural population 
of the other section, included in a population 
of twenty-two miliions, and owning property 
to the value of nearly eleven billions of money 
producing nine times as much in value annu. 
ally, pays not one cent. 

I leave the question of the uniformity of 
the duty, impost, or excise upon cotton, and 
the consequent constitutionality of the law 
imposing the same, to the House and to the 
country. 

The third proposition made in my opening 
is that if the cotton tax were to be considered 
a direct tax, it was not apportioned among 
the several States according to their numbers, 
Upon this point I do not deem it necessary to 
make an extended argument. Congress in 
imposing this tax did not intend to lay a direct 
tax. ‘They made no provision for its appor- 
tionment among the several States, and treated 
it throughout as a duty, impost, or excise, and 
under the decisions of our Supreme Court in 
Hyltou vs. The United States, (8 Dallas, 177,) 
Pacific Insurance Company vs. Soule, (7 Wal: 
lace, 434,) and Veazie Bank vs. Fenno, (8 
Wallace, 533,) it is perhaps the proper con- 
struction of the Constitution upon the subject, 

The substance of the rulings by the courts 
may be summed up in the following propos: 
tion, ‘‘ that in the practical construction of the 
Constitution by Congress direct taxes have 
been limited to taxes on land and appurte- 
nances and taxes on polls or capitation taxes.” 
But while the courts have established this rule 
arbitrarily, it is undoubtedly the fact that this 
tax had all the effects of a direct tax as laid 
down by writers upon political economy. It 
fell ultimately upon the tax-payer without 
opportunity of reimbursement. Some polit: 
ical writers denominate a tax upon raw pro 
duce as an indirect tax upon the ground that 
the tax-payer may add the amount of the tax 
to the price of the commodity, and thus reim- 
burse himself and throw the ultimate burden 
of the particular duty upon the consumer. 
‘This may be true where there is first a home 
market and no competition from foreign pro 
duce controlling the market, or, when such 
competition exists, a reciprocating tariff pro- 
tects the home producers and throws the cow 
trol of the market into their hands. 

Second, when the commodity taxed is pro 
duced only in the country where the tax 's 
laid, as tea in China, or to some extent (0 
bacco in the United States. Where the pro 


duce finds a foreign market, and the ruling 
prices in that market are formed upon the 
competition of similar produce from other 
countries, that is, upon the demand and sup 
ply, independent of the cost of production " 
any particular portion of the world, it is - 
dent that a tax upon the product must fa 
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Refunding Tax on Cotton—Mr, Perce. 
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Liverpool and London cotton movements from 1848 to 1871-72, inclusive. 





From United | prom Brazil, in | From Egypt, in 
ae pounds. pounds. 
574,730,000 - - 
517,218,000 - - 
626,650,000 - - 
401,514,000 - - 
364,599,000 - . 
600,090,000 - - 
634,500,000 - - 
493,155,000 - - 
596,630,000 - - 
765,000,000 - - 
658,000,000 - - 
722,100,000 - - 
681,600,000 ~ - 
780,000,000 - - 
654,700,000 - - 
833,200,000 - “ 
961,700,000 ~ - 
,115,890,000 17,286,000 44,036,000 
819,500,000 17,290,000 41,479,000 

13,524,224 23,339,000 65,538,000 

6,394,000 22,605,000 107,358,000 

14,148,000 38,000,000 147,000,000 
135,832,000 55,403,000 204,619,000 
520,057,000 68,522,000 128,754,000 
526,550,000 72,100,000 90,000,000 
545,000,000 98,580,000 99,400,000 
457,160,000 - . 
710,400,000 - - 
985,180,000 - 4 


From East 
Indies, in 





From West 
Indies, in 





From all other 


the producer, and it immedi- |} cotton produced in this country is controlled || the United States Statistical Bureau, showing 


by the English market, I beg leave of the |} the price of cotton in New York and Liverpool, 
House to print with my remarks statistical 


and the movements of cotton in Liverpool and 
tables prepared by Mr. Joseph S. Moore, of |i London from 1843 to 1871-72 inclusive : 


| 





Percentage | 
Total,in pounds.; of Ameri Remarks. 
can cotton, 
633,198,000 | 90} ° 
646,111,000 80 - 
721,970,000 87 - 
467,800,000 87 - 
474,700,000 | 77 - 
713,000,000 | 85 - 
755,400,000 | 84 - 
663,500,000 | 74 - 
757,300,000 | 78 - { 
929,700,000 | 82 } : 
895,200,000 | et - 
887,300,000 gli } é 
891,700,000 | 76s | ° 
1,023,800,000 | 76) ; 
969,300,000 | 68 ; 
1,034,300,000 80} o 
1,225,900, 000 7 - 
1,390,960,000 | R3 é 
1,216,984,000 | 65 - 
523,975,000 2} . 
669,538,000 | 15-16 Tax 
$43,304,000 18 Tax 
977,978,000 15 Tax 
1,377,129,000 38 ‘Tax 
1,275,000,0000 4li Tax 
1,205,000,000 2 - 
1,196,520, 000 383 
1.314,000,000 Hel . 
1,678,000,00 582 | ‘ 


pounds. pounds, portsin pounds, 
204,140,000 | 464,800 8,305 
369,000,000 | 485,000 9.000 
392,654,000 | 722,000 17,022,000 
434,420,000 | 2,556,000 13,000,000 
506,527,000 1,223,000 16,581,000 
445,917,000 2,050,000 26,755,000 
611,218,000 | 3,000,000 44,777,000 
547,300,000 24,000,000 16,000,000 
524,000,000 | 20,000,000 | 9,000,000 
es : 4 
| - | - 





Who paid the cotton tax ? 


The following table shows the price of cotton in Liverpool and in New York, with the equivalent in gold and currency in New York and the margin in 
Liverpool, during thirty-two months from 1866 to 1868, while the act imposing the tax on cotton was in force, and also for twenty-eight months in 1868, 1869, and 1870, 
after the tax had been repealed. These figures plainly demonstrate that the price in Liverpool controlled the price in New York absolutely, as well while the tax 
was in force as after it had been removed; and, therefore, that the tax fell wholly and exclusively on the producer. 
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Price of mid- | pos. 4, Price of mid- | | Net priceof | yoo. ey: 
dling cotton in | Equivalent to | dling cotton in| Price of gold | cotton equiva- | Margin in Liv- 
Date. - : United States , yes as : pool over New 
Liverpool, in whe id New York, in premium. lent togoldin | yor, in cold 
sterling. Co Sees currency. | New York. | 9 SERS. 
| ! 
1866. Pence. Cents. Cents, Per cent, Cents. | Cents, 
Raat aediceel ieiciahtarettinnevenenadintremnthicns 205 | 41 52 | 40 | 37) 3i 
IIIT crvcchistahanasnensdpuse uns btenhbéneneeasdarvecessh-massenesscteqenerdoioedd 183 37 49 38! 35 2 
Mareh....... ery Site) i ekaathhodk side didadladce-actsdnesbel 19 38 434 30s | 33. 5 
April..... 182 373 403 | 27 32: o 
May... peered dte i 14 28 344 313 26 2 
June 14 28 374 | 48) 26 2 
July...... 132 27 353 51 234 34 
lbh it cackhehdnncisehackasddidins desks deediihdiasnnecohbab teint beeen: deb) 14 28 37 484 “ 3 
PRISER... cccncshseioatqapocen i Cael anal neaminiadtaeeinenan’d atvenaniinn 33 265 33% 453 23} 3i 
Eats, Seti Cencgcenceseustssdeten arpeverserares oxnesbh oheces 144 29 42 48} 234 4 
PNR Lica LLL, , 25) ALU Uda eioedees SBbddvcoraldevthedeiiesaes cal 15 | 30 394 45: 278 2s 
esd itensitiindiasinehbedidbdcn tabs dbentotn siponptorineqmeneersscaceey 14 28 346 363 2 4 | 
1867. . ¢ 
Ba ia hh Lis ahaa Deaths se titd eh dlade sbi vtite idbcand 15} | 304 354 | 344 26 34 | 
i Ee tact tad tanh dttatisthsinibibonives ol 143 29) 3B4y 374 244 $ 
Lt Dh: il deca lla ich i aN EER: 5 133 263 31: 37h 23% 34 
A tans Meee tte te adie cles ont 13} 6 31 | 35 224 34 
May.. 1li 204 27 37 2% 24 
June 11; 223 281 374 20 : 
a ll 22 27 391 | 194 24 
August 104 204 284 40% 20 : 
September 10: 204 7} 433 19} 1 
et sath lactate, tee athe ates bat ecaenmeunalemiecenanel 83 Ve 224 434 de li 
November 8} 174 194 394 14 re 
MND aisdidg lagna, eens sitet toschkesteoie Focos Ctbcoseesce-savonee!} 7 14? 16% 343 12 23 
i 
SRB i 2 eee 7 143 158 38 1} ! 
Peon tetera ee kL Geese Oe) s 8 16 20 41 14: i 
arch y 18 | 234 | 394 161 
April... 11) 23% 284 39 2} 2 
MIE ps ebecees soscnsbace 12} 25 32} 39) ot | 
Jung: retttssteteensecnnecaneeenennseensneannnascneennanesnssennnanessenanes it 7 sol 4 ai 3 
Jaly.. iL 22! 314 2} 213 
August 9: 193 303 454 | 21 Minus l, 
| | 804 
Less 1) { 
| —— 
| 79 


ee 





Average margin from January, 1866, to August, 1868, inclusive, 2 15-32. . ‘ ‘ 
of th € above quotations of Rew Kerk markets show the prices of cotton, tux paid; and the difference in value between cotton in New York and the interior 
® cotton-producing sections is about six ceuts per pound. 
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After the repeal of the cotton tax. | 


Price in meyveen 
Date. Live een States gold 
sterling. ashe. 
1268 Pence. Centa 
Yseptember grccededtbcntbeods’ li 22 
October ........ sober 104 204 
November duis ll) 223 
December..... Ll 23 
L869. 
January li} 223 
hebruary 6 li 234 
March lls 234 
April cies lzt 24) 
May li 223 
June ‘ 1lg 223 
July... des 124 25 
August <t at 
September ..... ‘ 134 27 
October ecscee 124 } 243 
November biboos 25 } is 
December snniigalon lz 2A 
i 
1870), 
January. a lls 23 
February _ . ll} | 25 
March inal . ll 22% 
April ; a LO} 214 
May : Lj 21% 
SUBS vaccdons seucees 10a } 213 
DULY scone “-° Soi 10 20 
August.. ; = it } 1? 
September vale: 9 18 
IL: vcievinvevctinndee 85 73 
November.......... ~— Ye | 183 
December soveesiatie . : y | 18 


Average margin from September, 1868, to December, 1870, inclusive, 1 213-224. 
Liverpool during the two periods a fraction less than one half cent per pound. 
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Tefunding Tax on Cotton—Mr. Perce. 
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| position to retrieve their fallen fortunes 


| ence for a month at a time was unripe e 





[May l, 
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lacked mules and horses wherewith to cult 
vate, wanted for bread and meat, had ah. 


; oe a bso- 
lutely nothing but their industry and the iis 


dis. 
; ( lr 
my own county, in 1867, 1 knew of a yup) : 


of colored men who pitched and 
their crops with hoes, and whose gole 


tivated 
Susie. 


Th, 


I know of other persons during the dics 
trous years of 1866 and 1867, persons of ».. 


‘finement and culture and of former wealth 


| thirty-three and a third per cent. mo 


S| 
Price of Net tele} 1] 
se ae ; in Price of | cotton | , 
oo York | gold pre- | equivalent Margin. | 
‘eurrency, | “um. | to gold in \\ 
New York. | 
as \} 
Cente, | Per cent. Cente, Cents. | 
304 434 212 
254 j i WwW 33 
254 352 183 4 || 
26% | 353 193 23 | 
29} 344 22 1? 
294 314 224 1} 
283 3: 21; 33 
83 394 204 2 
30 | 38 213 1 
344 36 253 Minus } 
si 343 25 ; | 
| 368 tC .. 
27% 308 21 3¢ 1 
264 264 21 3% 1 
254 213 2u7 3 | 
253 1 21 2 i 
254 19} 213 | 1? 
23 123 20} 2 
223 13 20 1? 
234 143 204 li 
224 13 194 1d 
204 7 nn i 24 | 
20. 7t = =6| = so17—Ss«d|s Minus 14 
19% 14 17% ; | 
16 12? 14% 2 | 
17 iL: 154 2 || 
16 103 14i ; 1 
56} 
|Minus li 
54a 





Difference of margin in 


By a comparison of these tables it will be || to the House a bill containing in its provisions 


observed that while the United States exports 
to Great Britain fully two thirds of the cotton 
produced by us, we furnished in 1865 and 
1866 but fifteen per cent., in 1866 and 1867 
thirty-eight per cent., and in 1867 and 1868 
forty-one per cent. of the cotton in the’Liver- 
pool and London markets. I call attention to 
the other fact that the average margin between 
New York and Liverpool, the ruling cotton 
market of the world, during the existence of the 
cotton tax, was nearly one half per cent. greater 
than it has been subsequently, showing con- 
clusively that the price of cotton in this coun- 
try has been relatively greater since the repeal 
of that tax than it was daring its existence, and 
per consequence the burden of the tax was 
berne by the producer and not by the consumer. 

In laying this tax, Congress assumed that 
it was a duty, impost, or excise, and not a 
direct tax. No attempt to apportion was made. 
Consequently, if it be a direct tax, it is uncon- 
stitutional upon that defect. In conclusion 
of the argument as to the constitutionality of 
the cotton tax of July 18, 1866, 1 submit that 


the propositions upon which I have based my | 


remarks, namely, that it was unconstitutional 
because, first, it was a tax or duty on articles 
exported from the several States producing 
cotton; second, if it were a duty, impost, or 
excise, it was not uniform; third, if it were a 
direct tax, it was not apportioned among the 
several States according to their respective 
numbers, stand proven. 

The unconstitutionality of the law of July 
18, 1866, omee fully established in the minds 
of the members, I presume there is no man 
upon the floor of this House who will oppose 
the repayment of the moneys wrongfully taken 
from the cotton producers of the country 








under its operation; and the only question is | 


how it may be made. 
do not intend to dwell, 
the fourth district of Mississippi has presented 


Upon this subject I 


| 


ly colleague from 


a method of reimbursing the parties wrong: 
fully compelled to pay this tax. This bill is 


now in the hands of the Committee of Ways | 


and Means, and I hope will be soon reported 
upon with such amendments as they may deem 
wise and judicious. 

The great, broad equity which should em- 
brace all its provisions are: 

First, that the Government having wrong- 


| fully taken from the citizen a portion of his 
| substance shall make prompt and full restivu- 


|| cratic party. 


tion to the uttermost farthing. 

Second, that such restitution should be so 
made as to embrace as far as practicable all 
classes, from the laborer in the field to the 
factor who furnished the supplies necessary for 
the making of the crop. The bill offered by 


| my colleague was intended to cover these 


points; if it does not, the Committee of Ways 
and Means or the House will undoubtedly 
make such amendments as will remedy the 
defect. ‘The bill is on the files, and I hope 
will be thoroughly considered by members 
before it is brought before the House for final 
consideration.: 

In presenting my views upon this question 


I have endeavored to speak in a perfectly un- | 


impassioned andimpartial manner. The sub- 
ject is entirely outside of any party issues. It 
affects neither the Republican nor the Demo- 
it is an appeal from one entire 
section of the country, including all classés, 
all colors, all parties, to the General Govern- 
ment. It is true that the cotton tax was im- 
posed upon the people of the South at a time 
when their fortunes were at the very lowest 
ebb; when war had passed over their fair 
fields, blasting and destroying their homes 
and fortunes; when the very interest upon 
which the imposition of this tax bore so griev- 


ously was perhaps at its lowest estate; when 


the catton-planters, both white and colored, 


had neither hoes nor plows wherewith to plant, 





who went hungry for want of bread. ]\) 
cotton crops of 1866 and 1867 in the States o¢ 
Louisiana and Mississippi cost the producerg 


ee re than 
the cotton sold for in the markets of the world. 
! 


and ruin and want and misery were spread 
broadcast over the length and breadth of those 
fair States. Noneescaped. The prosperity of 
our section depends entirely upon our agricy|ty. 
ralsuccess. With us a failure of crops atiects ql 
classes, the merchant, the mechanic, and m 
ufacturer, as wellas the farmer, to a far greater 
extent than it does in the North, where the 
crops are more diversified, and where an entire 
failure of produce is almost impossible. The 
picture is not overdrawn when | assert that jy 
the years 1866 and 1867 the material interest 
of the South were almost wholly prostrated 
and the cotton tax collected of a poverty. 
stricken people. But, sir, 1 have yet to learn 
that the people of the United States will grant 
or refuse a right because of the wealth and 
prosperity of the claimants on the one hand, 
or their poverty and distress on the other, — 

We do not come before this House as sup- 
pliants for favors. We challenge the justice 
of the nation. The tax-gatherers of the lederal 
Government—and | make no invidious use of 
the term—put their hands into our purses 
and took our money without the authority of 
constitutional law. Weask, and we believe we 
have the right to demand, that the Govern: 
ment make as full and complete restitution as 
is possible. 

it must be remembered that the cotton of 
the United States 1s the product of the toil of 
the colored men of the South. It was so betore 
the war, when the profits of their labor inured 


al- 


’ 


| to the beuetit of the white slave-owners ; it is 








no less so now, when their labor is their own. 
The cotton tax in the light of this fact was 
simply monstrous and inhuman. ‘The colored 
man, freed from his servitude, was cast upoa 
the world homeless, houseless, penniless, uu 
clothed. His only hope for the future was 
his industry in the fields of labor then opeu 
to him—the cotton fields of the South. Lhe 
planters, ruined by the disasters of the war, 
were unable to employ them save upon shares 
in the crops to be raised, and then only when 
they could obtain sufficient supplies or ad- 
vances from their factors to purchase the 
necessary farming implements and stock \ 
perform the labor of cultivation and feed 
and support their hands. ‘The factor, in order 
to secure himself for the advances made, took 
a lien upon the crops to be made. 

The cotton produced did not pay the ad- 
vances made by the factor, and at the end of 
the year all were involved in a common ruil. 
The factor lost his advances, the planter his 
credit, and the colored man, after his year ol 
labor from early dawn until dark, found him: 
self at the close of the season in the same col 
dition he was at its commencement, @ peva» 
less, homeless wanderer. To this state ot 
affairs the cotton tax contributed its full share 
of desolation. The Government conferred the 
great and inestimable boon of freedom oP 
the colored people of the South, but at th 
same time Congress, through its cotton '% 
withheld their bread. I do not assert (0's 
was intentional. On the contrary, ! a 
that this legislation arose entirely throug 
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prehension in the minds of members, in 
common with the whole country, of the value 
f the cotton produce of the South. lhe high 
a ‘es obtained during the war had intoxi- 
cated or rather crazed the whole nation, and, 
jike the South Sea bubble of a past generation, 
ihe wildest speculations in regard to the for- 
tunes to be realized from the cotton culture 
were indulged in by everybody, North and 
South; but when the bubble burst, the disas- 
ter fell upon the people of the southern States, 
and its cruelest blow crushed the people least 
able to withstand its force, the laborers of the 
sreat cotton belt of our country. 
*' Had the ‘‘staple States’’ been represented 
ppon this floor in 1866, as they are now, by 
Representatives of all classes and conditions of 
their people, the bill imposing the tax upon 
cotton could never have passed, and this great 
and grievous wrong had never beendone. As it 
is, we can but partially remedy the evil done; 
pat,so far as we can, itis in my judgment our 
duty so to do. And, sir, in this connection 
and in conclusion, I submit that when the 
legislation of a free Government, having com- 
mitted a crime against the fundamental law 
of the nation, as well as against the welfare 
and interests of a particular section of the 
country, shall of its own motion confess the 
wrong, and, so far as within its power lies, 
redress the evil, it inscribes upon the tablets 
of the law the capacity of Americans to so 
control the affairs of this great and growing 
nation that it shall be a Government ‘of the 
people, by the people, and for the people,”’ 
and that its rule shall be impartial, unswerv- 
ing justice to all sections, to all men, and to 
all classes of men. 


misap 





Army Appropriations. 


SPEECH OF HON. EUGENE HALE, 
OF MAINE, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 29, 1872, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 1541) making appropriations 
for the support of the Army for the year ending 
June 30, 1873, and for other purposes. 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, the bill under 
consideration is almost the only large appro- 
priation bill in which we have been obliged to 
give as much money as was used in the last 
year, and its consideration affords a fitting 
Opportunity to discuss the subject of our 
national expenditures for the present, and to 
compare them with the past. At this time all 
but four of the large appropriation bills have 
been finally acted upon by both the House and 
Senate, approved by the President, and thus 
enacted as laws of the land. The Army bill 
is now before the House, having been acted 
on by both Houses. The river and harbor bill 
has passed this House and been reported with 
amendments to the Senate. The Post Office 
bill has been agreed to by both Houses with 
the single exception of the large subsidy to 
the Brazil steamship route, which measure is 
being speciously urged as in the interests of 
reviving commerce, but which in my view is 
simply a question of paying or not paying the 

razillan company $2,500,000 in the next ten 
years to run its old, empty ships to Rio Janeiro 
at the expense of the General Government. I 
want American commerce, Mr. Speaker, re- 
vived by some more generally diffused, health- 
ful method than this of subsidizing, where there 
is little or no commerce ; and this House, | am 
glad to say, has shown the disposition to so 
relieve that prostrate interest, in the section 
providing fora drawback or rebate of duties 
upon materials entering into the construction 
of Ameri¢an-built vessels, which forms part of 


| applied a large portion of the revenue to the 
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the tariff and tax bill which we have just sent 
to the Senate. 

Thus all of the appropriations for the next 
fiscal year, except such as are involved in the 
bill now before us, have practically passed, 
and we are able to compare the result with 
the preceding year with a near approach to 
accuracy. That result is gratifying. While 
we have increased the payments for pensions, 
the very last quarter in which, in my opinion, 
this Government should pinch, and while the 
Post Office bill has been somewhat swollen, 
owing to the vast extension of mail routes 
required by our constant occupation of new 
territory in the West, we have cut down the 
amount for salaries and running expenses of 
the legislative, executive, and judicial depart- 
ments nearly $2,500,000, the Navy $2,000,000, 
the consular and diplomatic service nearly 
$250,000, and the miscellaneous bill is rather 
more than $10,000,000 less than the corre- 
sponding bill passed at the last session of the 
Forty-First Congress. The figures cannot be 
yet given with accuracy, but I know enough from 
my experience as a member of the Committee 
on Appropriations, having in charge all the 
expenditures of the Government, to justify me 
in saying that as low as the expenditures were 
reduced last year under the consideration that 
the Administration was entering upon it with 
a reduction in the yearly revenue, derived from 
all sources, of $85,000,000, just then taking 
effect, and under the wise and skillful super- 
vision of the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
[Mr. Dawes, ] then chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations, the expenditures for the 
fiscal year ending July 1, 1873, will be still 
further reduced by a sum above rather than 
below $12,000,000. This, of course, will be 
understood as applying to the regular expenses 
of the Government, and including no payments 
whatever upon the public debt. 

Mr. Speaker, the present Administration is 
in its fourth year. It is about being put on 
trial in that greatest of forums, the popular 
election of a President of the United States. 
I assume this because I believe it morally cer- 
tain that General Grant will be renominated 
by acclamation at Philadelphia on the 5th of 
next June. 

Now, one of the greatest claims which the 
Administration has to the confidence and grati- 
tude of the American people is that presented 
in its conduct and management of the magnifi- 
cent revenues of the Government. It claims 
that the exhibit which I have given for a 
single year is but a repetition of what it has 
accomplished every year that it has had the 
entire control of the Government since the 
war ended. It claims that it has imposed 
taxes, not with that perfect wisdom that comes 
from above, but as fairly as the times and 
exigencies would allow; that it has collected 
the revenues faithfully and at as little expense 
as was practicable; that it has judiciously 





reduction of our national indebtedness, and 
that it has been prudent and economical in 





spending the money needed for the running ex- 
penses of the Government. And it claims that 
all this has been not a spasmodic effort, stimu- 
lated by the approach of some popular elec- 
tion, but a sustained and continued rule of 
action, maintained through all these years of 
its party ascendency. 

Now, I propose to show how this has been 
done, how continuously, and what has been 
the result as bearing upon the three subjects 
which I believe the American people have 
most at heart: 

1. The imposition and collection of taxes. 

2. The cost of maintaining the Government, 

3. The disposition of the national debt. 

And here some words as to the authorities 
for the figures I shall use and the statements J _ 


shall make. More or less of these rest upon 
laws that we have passed, whieh require noth- 
ing but the reading, and which will not, I gup- 
pose, be questioned. Eut the statements and 
returns made by the Treasury Department, as 
found in its numerous reports coming from its 
head, and also from Ms subordinate. officials 
aunually, quarterly, monthly, and at uncer 
tala and unfixed periods of time, must, after 
all, be the source to whieh the politiciaw, the 
public man, the statistician, and the) student 
must. look for information as to the manage: 
ment of our finances for the past seven years, 

it has been the fashion for the Opposition 
on this floor, and by its most popular and ipflu- 
eutial speakers aud newspapers outside, to 
raise questions and to cast doubts upon the 
reliability, the good faith, aed thetruthfulness 
of these reports, The gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Morgan] and other gentlemen are never 
red with arraiguing the Treasury Department 
for sending out false statements and wrov 
figures ag to the coudition of the Saal 
debi, the amount that has been paid upon 
it at any given time, the reduction of both 
principal and interest; and of course there is 
involved in this accusation the charge of fraud 
as to the disposition of the public revenue so 
generously contributed by the people. For if 
the money has not gone where our books show 
it to have gone there is no way of accounting 
for its disposition compatible with good faith 
and integrity. ‘That | admit. 

[ may as well take up now this matter of 
the doubt raised by the Opposition as to the 
national debt and dispose of it, for the result 
of the financial management of the adminis- 
tration of President Graut hiages upon the 
result shown here, and | could argue with no 
security on other branches of expenditure 
without a firm basis upon this. The amount 
paid each year as interest and toward the 
reduction of the principal of the debt is so 
large and has been maintained with so little 
fluctuation that no man can analyze the expend- 
itures for the three yeare of the present Ad- 
ministration without knowing exactly or with 
an approach to exactness what portion of the 
money has gone toward that reduction. 

There are two ofhcials whose statements as 
to the national debt have given rise to the 
doubts of my friend from Ohio, and to the 
assertion that Mr. Boutwell is deluding the 
country by his exhibits. These are the Sec- 
retary himself and the Register of the Treas- 
ury. Undoubtedly this last official is subor- 
dinate to the Secretary, and I am free to own 
that all apparent contusion would have been 
avoided had there been in the years past some 
concert of action, some prearranged plan of 
considering the debt from the same point of 
view before presenting results to the publie. 

But it seems to have been the practice for 
years for each officer to make his own figures 
and make public his own statement, and while 
one would take into account simply the amount 
of indebtedness as shown by adding together 
the amounts of the principal of all the loans 
outstanding against the Government, the other 
would make thestatement more complete, and 
inclade a consideration of the principal and 
accrued interest upon the one side, and upon 
the other the cash assets in the Treasury, cad 
various kinds of nominal debts and loans 
which are yet of such a class that the people 
need not look upon them as debts which must 
at some time be lifted by taxation. The last 
method will, of course, present the truest state- 
ment of our real indebtedness at any given time. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Moroan} 
has made this charge of delusive figures as cire 
cumstantially as I have ever seen it wade in & 
speech on this floor during the present session. 

His first alleged discrepancy in the state- 
ment of the amount of the national debt is 
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found in the year 1863, when the reports show 
the following figures : 


Beeretary Clase. ....0cccscs scccccasee sce ces secccccee Sle body he 
Register Chittenden.,.....00. ...scccccwseeeeeee 1,008,793, 181 








Showing apparent discrepancy of $1: 23, 32),: 37 8 


», giving the state- 








And he has followed this u 
ments of both Secretary and Register through 
all the intervening years until 1870, since 
which year the reports agree. 

Now I will take a single year upon which to 
give an explanation of the apparent difference 
in the statements of these two officials. I do 
not need more than that, because it will be 
seen when I have made this explanation that 
it applies to all years. One year will serve 
my purpose as well as another; but I will 
choose the year 1869, because it is the first 
year of the present Administration, and in it 
the apparent discrepancy is the largest. 

General MonrGan gives it as follows: 
Secretary Boutwell..... $2,656,603, 955 





Register Allison............ ivtssussvecseseerensense 2y489,002, 480 
Discrepancy................ ities piiibiwndiedbsh . $167, 601, 475 





Here is a serious change. The difference 
is alarming—unexplained it might well shake 
coufidence in the Treasury Department and 
render worthless its statements as to the 
amount of the debt. It has undoubtedly 
puazied honest men who believe in the Ke- 
publican party and in the success of its 
administrauon of the Government. 

Let us see how it arises. ‘The statement of 
the Secretary is given on page 39 of the finance 
report for 1869, aud the Kegister’s on page 317 
of the same report. This is why they differ ; 
the Secretary gives nothing but a statement 
of the amount of the principal of the outstand- 
ing debt. The Register’s is the same as the 
mounthly statement at the end of the fiscal year 
1869, which includes ail the interest then due, 
und deducts cash in the Treasury, bonds issued 
to the Pacific Railroad Companies upon which 
we have security, certain discounts on old 
issues partly worn out and lost, a balance on old 
aute-war debt which was not then included in 
the debt stavement, and certain payments made 
on the last days of the month, which do not 
get into ibe Secretary’s report. 

Here is the exact statement of each of these 
items as given from the accounts of the De- 
partment, which I have had examined, and a 
note explaining each item : 


Reconciling Statement, 


Outstanding principal of the public debt as per 
tinance report tor 1869, page 2Y.......... $2,656,603,955 
Add accrued interest us per statement 
of the public debt for July, 1869......... $47,447,310 


2,704, 061, 265 

Deduct— 
Cash io the Treasury...... 
Pacific railroad bonds...... 
Discount on old dilap- 


$156,167,813 
18,638,320 





idated notes (@)............ 2,101 
Discount on legal-tender 
i coshutneapinehteeaneenenne 64,806 
Discount on fractional 
currency .............. on 52,610 
Old debt (4). nasal 113,915 
Une and two- year. ‘notes 
not reimbursed (c)......... 9,220 
215,048,785 
Real debt.. i ai dliniaiieneeintiaesll $2,489, 002,480 


Which exac tly a agrees with the debt statement and 
with the statement of the Register. 

1 cannot see how anything can be made 
plainer than this. The two statements which 





(a) Diseounts on mutilated notes and currency are 
deducted from the amount of these as stated in the 
debt statement at that time. 

(6) The “old debt’’ wus not included in the debt 
isn uatil the new series began, January 1, 

8.0 

) It frequently happens that notes will be sent 
my Yor redemption and paid on the last day of the 
moa 
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have troubled some geutlemen are each cor- 
rect as to all the facts that they cover, and 


| neither was made with the intent to deceive 


the people. It is to Mr. Boutwell’s credit that 
in 1870 he established a system by which both 
Secretary and Register include the same facts; 
that is, all the facts in their statements, aud so 
their reports agree. 

The same reason applies to the differences 
between the monthly statements from the 
Treasury and the aunual reports until 1871, 
The former were made up after the manner 
followed by the Register, including all assets 
and discounts as offseis to the gross indebted- 
ness. 

Fault has been found also because the state- 
ment of the present Secretary in his annual 
report for 1871 of the national indebteduess 
in the years past disagrees with the reports 
made by the several Secretaries in their 
respective years. The explavation will be 
found by any one who will examine the tables 
and statements found on pages 18, 19, and 20 
of the finance report for 1871, in which year 
Mr. Boutwell, discovering errors in the ac- 
counts of loans and a want of unity, system, 
and method in keeping them, had the whole 
account from 1791 to 1871 examined and cor- 
rected for each year in detail. If, then, | have 
a firm ground to work upon, as proved by this 
exposition, let us look at the figures. 

TAXATION. 

The war closed in 1865, in which year our 
legislation imposing taxes reached its farthest 
point. ‘The net revenue received into the 
Treasury for the fiscal year ending July 1, 
1866, was $558,032,620 06. Nearly ail of this 
the people paid through national taxation. It 
was an enormous tax. It bardeved every in- 
dustry, and thereby pinched many households, 
It was a larger sum of money than had ever 
been taken by taxation from any people in 


one year; and as soon as the war closed the | 


people demanded relief. While the Kepubli¢ 
was menaced by the living rebellion, thereby 
imperiling the property and prosperity of all 
alike; while new armies and navies were needed 
to cope with our foe, men patiently bore their 
burdens, looking tor an honorable peace to be 
won ou the overthrow of that foe, and content 
to bear the almost constant presence of the 
tax-gatherer until the end of the war should 
bring relief. This immense revenue came 
almost eutirely from two sources —impoit 
duties and the internal revenue tax. Ibe 
forwer brought in $179,046,651 58; the latter, 
$309,226,813 42. The remainder was from 
public lands, gold premiums, and miscel- 
laneous sources. 

The national revenue tax was a war tax. 
It was laid first in 1862, when the outlook was 
darkest and bankruptcy impended. It had 
been increased at every session of Congress 
uniil the war ended. It brought in, in 1863, 
$37,640,787 95, and in 1865-06, the amount 
I have already given. But nowhere was it 
borne uncomplainingly atier the rebellion took 
its death-blow at Appomattox. It rested upon 
a geveration to which such taxation had beeu 
as unknown as the imposition of ‘ tithes’’ or 
the collection of ** ship-money.’’ Jt was a tax 
laid directly upon nearly every manufacture in 
the land, and aitec that upon the sule of neariy 
every article so manufactured ; aud, as though 


human ingenuity had been pushed to its ut- | 


most to devise new sources of revenue, afier 
mauufacture aud sule had been taxed, man 
was taxed for owning scores of the articles 
which had already paid in being made and 
being sold. No enterprise escaped the drag- 
net. Few vocations ran free from a license 
tax. itis appalling to look at the ‘schedule 
of articles and occupations subject to tax under 
the excise law of the United States as amended 
March 8, 1865.’’ 














APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Look at this schedule which has ; 
sent to me by the Commissioner 
Revenue: 


1. 


14, 
15. 


16. 
21. 


43. 


45. 


43, 
49, 
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just been 


of Intern, al 


Manufactures and Productions. 
Barytes, malpheat of, per one hund 
pounas.. ed cbaskbeteterissbie We ned 
Bilt heads, cards, circulars, &« aaa 
e aepeeas Reel 
Books, magazines, “pamphiets, Wovens cout, 
similar publications, printed... 5 per and 
EDGES BENE NON fo eccincilites cae: 6 + — 
Brandy, distilled from” grapes,” er att 
lon....... atteckbidcncsdlsdbonphette che Js Paved 
Brass and copper, rolied, und yellow she a 
metal, in rods or sheets, and copper, e 
and nails and rivets, (see nue, 

0 000 eens secceceses cecceencs cecccs 36 a 

Brass and copper, rolled, aud Yellow Me a 
metal, in rods ors sheets, on which a aay 
three per cent. has not been y 


tits 


brass 





b Previous ly 
paid ASR en eee eee eee tent eeeee eee eeeeen waeeesseceeenes 6 per cent 
Brick, draining-tiles, earthen and stone water. 
ES RRR Aap. esc gee 3 6-10 pe 

, re eOOO USE EREOe SHE ee eee eeeeessrenns r cent 
Bullion, in lumps, ingots, orb; a: oe oe 
a8 as. 

Gn7FOG...:.50... dotekstovbe ebicase sobbed 6- ies 1 per cent, 
CmEIiiissi-ctmern soseeeeeD POF Cent. 
Renae ‘and other Vehicles, ...8 per cent 
Cassia, ground, and all “imitations, per 
pound.......... ssevensesceel 2610 Gente 
Chemical “productions, _tneompounde ‘d, not 
otherwise provided for........0......06 per cent 
Chocolate and cocoa, “prepared, per 
pound.. ééeoe .-1 8-10 cents 
ies im brandy and ‘peach br: randy, per gal- 
on se eeeeseere eee ° 5 





Cigars, per one thousand.. 
Cigarettes, in paper wrappers, 


not Over five 
dollars per one hundred packages of twep- 


ty-five each, per package... 
Cigarettes, in 
lars per one hundred packages of twenty- 


seeeerees sere) CONUS 
paper wrappers, over five dy! 


Orcs neercisreteinernbion Minsc cit 5 per cent. 
Cigarettes made whol! 'y of tobacco, per one 
TS GRRE SAE ARSE LL AEG GET veeee S10 
Clocks, time-pieces, and clock move- 


OTRO nt en gereays @oedephe cenhpreeienecs cuts ints 6 per cent 
Cloth, and all textile, knitted, or felted fab- 


rics of materials other than cotton or 
wool.. ..) per cent, 
Cloth, p: ainted, “enameled ‘shirred, ‘tarred, Var- 


nished, or oiled... ..6 per cent. 
C lothing, or other ‘articles of ‘dress. 6 per cent 
Cloves and clove stems, ground, and all imita- 


ChOIRE, MOP: DOM GD serncncnccsdisccesssoises 1 2-10 cents 
Cand, (RAR), BOE. COD seocsccescsnspesnseegee acces 6 ceuls 
Coffe, ground, and all substitutes, per 

WINE ac nesvca to cae engi aiasas Wats asieas 1 2-10 cents 
Confectionery, not over twenty cents per 


pound in value, per pound.,......... 2 4-10 cents 
Confectionery, over twenty cents, and not over 
forty cents per pound...................4 8-10 cents 
Contectionery, over forty cents per pound in 
value, or when seld otherwise than by the 
oand naMusinak cemkaich aiasrad ba vanes anbncelts 12 per cent. 








Copper and lead, in ingots, pigs. or bars, 
spelter and brass...........ccccoccessess 3.6 per cet. 
Copper, manufactures of, not otherwise pro- 
vided for........ . 6 per cent. 
Cviton fabries, woven, “knit, ¢ or r felted, and all 
manufactures of cotton...............0. 6 per cevt. 
Cotton, raw, per POUNd.............ccceeeeceened CONS 
REGU hil As «ed He ceviccdguetbbaisicctvecseil 6 per cent. 


Diamonds, emeralds, precious stoves, aod iml- 
tations, aud all other sore ...0 per cent, 
Distilled spirits, per gallon... ..200 per cent 


Fermented liquors, per barrel........100 per cent. 
Furs, | when made up or  wanulac- 
RAOOE iio iniiatininntatiadeieeatietentnietee 6 per cent. 
Furniture, or other articles wade of 
Oi cgesccid dk ileodssevectsi icv vigil 6 per cent. 


Gas, monthly product not over two hundred 
thousand cubic feet, per one thousand cubic 
feet. * re 12 cents 

Gas, monthly ‘produc t over two hundre d thou- 
sand cubic feet and not over five hundred 
thousand cubic feet, per one thousand cubic 
SE Se cashecaoaeeihacanaania co pales asempenenrhennenen 18 cenis 

Gas, monthly product over five hundred thou- 


sund cubic teet and not over five mil- 
lion cubic feet, per one thousand cubic 
RR PS emneces eedeadee scenes 24 per cent. 
Gas, monthly product over five million cubic 
feet, per one thousand feet................0 ceuls 
Ginger, ground, and _ imitations, per 
pound........ oo -neeses cool 2-10 ce - 
Glass, mi suufsctures “of. oddubs vbveunbuusctens 6 per cent 
Gloves, wittens, and moceasins, made [rel 


leather or skins on which a duty has been 
paid, upon the increased value.....6 per cen! 


Glue and ce meat, liquid, per gallon......45 cee 

Giue, solid, and gelatine, per 
pound, Ss Atineeen Stnidibeintetemindeian ] 2-10 cents 

Gold, inanufactures of, nov otherwise ‘provided 
CUP hs <iAbidse thcec aekts cevinbdetbletbiiconsis 6 per ee 


Gold foil, per ounce trey..........- 4 asi gana 
Gold leat, per pack....... ....-0: “21 6-10 cel 
Gunpowder, not over 38 ‘cents "per pound 10 
WOMB. sid caminchdidicrsiocchiertss piddbige voeetl 6 per cent. 
Gunpowder, over 38 cents per pound in vi sent 
per pond l2 en 3 





OOF ree eeee teeeee® wereree 


Gutta percha, Manufactures of........6 , - 
Iodia-rubber, mauutactures of.........6 per ve 


6. 


66. 
67. 
6S. 
69. 


70 


il. 


%, 


vie 


98. 
99, 


10. 
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102, 
13, 
1M, 
105. 
106, 
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108, 
109, 


110. 


lil, 
12. 


113, 


ll4, 
li, 


116, 
ll, 
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— aS 1) 
-» Tron, advanced beyond blooms, slabs, or loops, || 124. Starch, made of rice or other materials, per 
Dae and not beyond bars, per ton of 2,000 || ee er ee 1 2-10 cents 
POUNAS ...esssseesesessonecesesennesnssesesetsnnesensecs $3 60 || 125. Steam engines, including locomotives and 
-» Tron, band, hoop, “and sheet, not thinner than || . marine engines. panes -6 per cent. 
O “No. 18, Wire CAUSES, POT LOM... re rrereee evens $3 60 || 126. Steel. notover seven cents per pound in value, 
fron, band, hoop, and sheet, thinner than No, || per ton....... Shien les geetien ta sisi areiabaetunaaamanmaaed $6 
4. 18, wire gauge, Per tON........--.-.. wseaes Rreccee $6 00 || 127. Steel, over seven cents and not ever eleven 
es Tron, bars, rods, &e., made from iron on which |} cents per pound in value, per ton.. $12 
™ “a duty of $3 has been paid, per ton......... $2 40 || 128. Steel over eleven cents, per pound i in value... 15 
es. Iron, blooms, slabs, or loops, per ton.......... 3 60 || 129. Steel, rolled in sheets, rod or wire made of steel, 
=~ Jron, castings used for bridges and other per- | on which a duty has been paid, on increased 
7 manent structures, per COM .. 000 secseee $3 60 || : WeeQectesss sony seapee seseusanecepacegn yenosces 6 per cent. 
ea. ron, castings, exceeding ten pounds i in we ight, || 180. Steel, manufactures of, not otherwise pro- 
° POF LOM. ...seevessenee seerae ssrses sees sisesseceee seseeel $3 60 Bee vided for.. ae .6 per cent. 
69, Tron, cut nails, and spikes, per ton .. 6 00 || 131. Stereotypers, “lithogr raphers ‘and engravers, 
iy [rOM, PIB, DOT COM. ...seseserere essen snsee see cecenees 2 40 a UMNO UID C8 econ occ odcescoceuscs Sxteessasic 6 per cent. 
7 [ron, plate, not less th: in one eighth of an inch || 132, Sugar, not above No. 12 Dutch standard, per 
ein thickmess, POT tOM........ sce rerceeereee senses $3 60 || gnc DOUG se. .-.cernrcceressorerneeesvensesserens ene 2 4-10 cents 
-> Tron, plate, less than one eighth of an inc hin || 133. Sugar, above No. 12 and ‘not above 18 Dutch 
Nee eetete ee AN rete rssragrtnrsemesscceensiansers $6 00 || standard, per Ro BS. evaree eesseeed CONES 
m2. Tron, Tailroad, POT COD.....0cereeeree ‘ 3 60 i 134. Sugar, above No. 18 pene standard, per 
=; Iron, railroad, rerolled, per tom .....y.-cse-0e 240 ]| pound......... caxphipsoeese cagtspsepieessa anne nan 
-s Tron, rivets, nuts, washers, and ‘bolts, per | 135. Sugar refiners, “on “gross” amount of sales 
tok RE oo eo cach aus pete hpeneapsanTORne se Se poem $6 00 pal Nite teste reins dvs ahcneomeiomeuisn <a oteeeiateeam 3 per cent. 
-s Tron, rivets, nuts, &c., made from iron on || 136, Thread. ae warps for weaving. percent. | 
Oe which a duty of not jess than $3 per ton has || laf. Tobacco cavendish, plug, <&c., per 
been paid, per ton, in addition only...... $2 40 || pn, DOUNG.......ecsrceecsccoresseseorere pare ears preecbaid 40 cents 
"7, Iron, stoves and hollow ware, per ton....... “3.60 || 138. Tobacco, smoking, per pound................30 cents 
7s, Iron, advanced beyond pigs, blooms, &ec., the || 139. Tobacco, smoking, made exclusively of stems, 
* “duty to which it was liable in the form of || per pound......... ..15 cents 
blooms, slabs, &c., not having been paid, in |} 140. Tobacco, fine- cut, chewing, per ‘pound. .40 cents 
addition to the foregoing rates, per ton..$3 60 || 1403, Tobacco, twisted by hand, per Rerent -30 cents 
-qo Tron, manusnctnres of, not otherwise pro- || 141. Turpentine, spirits of, per "gallon... .24 cents 
SRM Gb0tAe taketachae danke +6 percent. | 142. Umbrellas and POR OOO Bs. hicks soscdtcesecesesve 6 cents 
y, Iron, wrought, railroad chains, es ber || 143. Varnish or Japan......c.cesseeeceee sere 6 cents 
Tt mill co, Soitiabeeiaeneein nabbahes Ske shbdadc meee $6 00 | 144. Water, artificial “mineral, soda, sarsapa- 
gj, Lead, sheet, lead pipes, “and shot, (see No. || Pe sisehenete - oveeesvebevenqus GGMRED 
; EA ois gute gaaiascs hacia tioasia 3 6-10 per cent. || 145. Water, mineral or ‘medicinal, per bottle con- 
s], Lead, sheet, lead pipes, and shot, on which a || taining not more than one pint.. ..6 mills 
duty of 3 per cent. has not been previously || 146. Water, mineral or medicinal, per ‘pottle con- 
PAL. sceceecsesseesesenceesen teens seeeeeuae ees 6 per cent, || taining more than one pint and not more 
9? Lead, white, per one bundred pounds...42 cents || than one quart.. eee 2-10 cents 
<3. Leather, of all descriptions, curried or fin- || 147. Water, mineral or “medicinal, ‘containing more 
baliGtl i j.cstokeedvssdseae sce jobbleisdbbebes edsebd 6 per cent. | than one quart, for each additional 
a4. Leather, of all descriptions, tanned in the | quart.. acsccoccecessceh ath POF Cent. | 
rough....... decent RiesatRkaadk .....0 per cent. || 148. Wine made of ‘grapes, “per gallon Wacobikel ..6 cents 
85, Leather, manufactures of, not otherwise pro- || 149. Wine, produced by being mixed with otber 
vided for......... ds eb edickevccspid dieses 6 per cent, | SPirits, per CALLON:. ..crcccssscscccorcerses «00 cents 
86. Lime,and Roman or watercement..36-10 peret. || 150. Woolen tabrics woven, knit, or felted, and all 
87. Marble, or other monumental stones..6 percent. || manufactures of wool......... ..6 per cent. 
ss, Masts, spars, and vessel blocks...2 4-10 per cent. || 151. Zine, oxide of, perone hundred pounds.. A2cents | 
89 ——. ah otherwise provided De on. Animals slaughtered. 
ACLUTES OT... cccces cecccevcccce cocccerccceseoess ~ 
Ss ao ioee® 152. Cattle overthree months old, per head...40 cents | 
v0. et produced from the sigar rear. 153. Cattle not over three months old, per 
9], Molasses, sirup of, melado, and cistern bottows, g head.....-..se-..sseeer-« eer ery ) cents 
SE DITIIE wen tessgh <6sarthapsdonaconqsvecgnnscasiion 1} ceuts 154. Sheep and li Lun bs, per ‘head. f° SoreegnnmnnenrelD couts 
9, Mustard, ground, aud all imitations, per || 100 Sheep slaugitered for pelts, per head....2 cents | 
~ RC te wee eee 1 2-10 cents || 106. Swine, per a eas ...20 cents 
93, Naphtba, known as gasoline, ot specific grav- Gross recetpte, 
RF REOOUUIUE TO pxesns enters oecaperees Peeiees 5 per ceut. ||.157. Advertisements..........:0.-csccsseseeeeeneeed PCr cent. 
4, Vils, euseuitlal, of all descriptions...6 per cent. || 158 Bridges and toll-roads... 3 per cent. 
%, Qil, coal illuminating, refined naphtha, dis- |} 149, Catials...........ccccceseeceesee ..24 per cent. 
tillate benzine, benzole, produced by the || 160, Express compauies......... ..css-03 per cent. 
distillation of petroleum, &e., per gal- || 16L. Ferries...... <icg eniehetiai RedbdeadeisccbebibuiGaae .3 per cent. 
DOR: ensapivaneueh dats anneeios cbandapied hiss ticbets sere QUUls 162. Lusurance coumpanies......... L$ per cent. 
%, Oil, coal iiumiuating, refived, produced by the || 163. Lotteries.................. iss 00 per cent. 
disiillation of coat, asphaltum, or shale, ex- || 1o4. Ruilroads.... ‘ ... 24 per cent, 
clusively, per gi SDI, cai cos 0354 .15 ceuts |} 165. Ships, barges, ‘ke. ee .. 24 per cent. 
97, Oil, lard, linseed, wustard-se ed, and all ani- || 166. Stage-coaches, wagons, “ke * 24 per cent. 
mal aud vegetable, not pera ies provided || 167, Steamboacs............c0cccee sees EERE 24 per cent. 
for, per gallon.. eeakias Son ---6 Cents || 168, Telegraph companies la sh Denndaedi esseeeeed POr CONL. 
%. Paints aud painters’ COVOES ...ccceceseses 6 per cent. || 169. Theaters, operas, circuses, and muse- 
9. Paper of all descriptions, inciuding pastebouard, RRO chciieeshcs maaanesos teh ote seseeeeed per cent. 
binders’ beard, and tarred paper...3 per cent, Sales 
100. Pepper und pimento,g »Sroand, aud all Toi 170, Auction sales...........-.0-. Behe 4 of 1 per cent. 
100). Petroleum, crude, per barrel. ivicoasn delititlvnie iogia ie lil. er sules of eres regen 
ll. Puotographs, or other sun-pietures, being copies 172. Brokers’ sales of stocks and ae par value 
ws of ee or oem of art........6 per cent. thereof 2 of 1 per cent 
-. Pianosand other musical instrumenis,6 percent. || 173° Brokers’ sales ot eater carats promissory 
ms. or sheil-fsh.. ed fruit, h FemnERAt, } jem a es notes, or other securities....1-20 of 1 per cent. 
a es. 7 noseanee use SI ber sae 173}. Brokers’ sales of guid and silver oe and | 
105. Poitery ‘ware. yieeneeiietnghe oho per eent. SGA ER AA REA PLATS 1-10 of 1 per cent. 
10. Quicksiiver, PEABALSA , “from the Licenses. 
ad il seg sosccecesacevessed 4°10 POF Gent. |] 174. Apothecaried....<...0:.csns.issccrvecs Siiadelsiads eli. $10 | 
107. Repairs. ‘of engines, cars, Carri: ges, or otuer || 175. Architeets aud civil engineers i 10 
d urticles, on increased value.,...3 6-10 per cent. || 176. Assayers, annual assays pot over $250. 000 in 
108, Repuirs ot ships, steamboats, or otber vessels, UDINE, © sas dos Sieh ddsbdae diaiiddns dabtncbidsvauneddatsescons $100 
On increased value........... waitin 4-1U percent. || 177. Assayers, annual assays over $250), QU and not 
10. Sails, tents, shades, awnings, di bugs, of what- EE BI ccectnandintincvecesesee serers enone eeeeeee $200 
ever materials Made......-.cecs0c0-00-- 6 percent. || 178. Assayers, anbual assays over $500,000. . 500 
110. Saleratus and bicarbonate of soda, per || 179. Auctioneers, annual sales not over $10, 000... lu 
OMI iis senidicscxekescbcedescbo Repub bisnieis cee 6 mills |} 180, Auctioveers, anuual sales ver $10,000......... 2 
a Salt, per 100 pounds te. ad sess areeee-e? 2-10 cents || 181. Bankers, capital not over $50,000.. . lwo 
2 Screws, commonly called wovd- Bankers, capital over $5u,0U0, $2 for each ad- 
1 canned tiene See act Lines catice 10 per ceut. ditional $1,000 in addition to the $100. 
13. Ships, and all other vessels or water- || 182. Billiard rouws, tor ewcn table...................00 $10 
1 sink seteseeanes sosseesesseceesseceeeeeeee 4-10 per cent. || 183. Brewers, annual manufacture less than 50 
ary itk, manutactures of.............c000 8 per cent, barrels . s ctabiananiadimmamimeeanmeiiiieeaie ssecceeh 20 
a new Wanulactures of, not otherwise pro- || 184. Brewers, anuual ‘anutucture bot less than 500 
ie POR OG TB isiccaperes tbtiegeensesoresis orsccnnee POR CUNe barrels... spnoenin pion, tees ee 
» Slate, treestone, sandstoue, ke., wien bewn, || 185. Bowling- alleys, for each ‘alley. sotinetiseecia bd lu 
I. g uished, or dressed.................d 6-10 percent. || 186. Brokers, cattle, anuual sales not over 
a a of all descriptions, per poe bth 40 cents $10,000... .. $10 
il, oe MEER pis ist wachscdhdiipsencecssisceccossscecl UN QOUG. Brokers, cattle, ‘over "$10,000, $1 for each ad- 
ap, castile, &e., not over five cents per pound ditional $1.000 in addition to the $10. 
12) iu value, per pound..... ..... eveeveere 2 4-10 mills || 187, Brokers, comm reial......... aautentimasnee ~ 
* Soup, castile, &c., over five cents per pound in |} 188. Brokers, custem-house............ 10 
PI. Sony. tn DEF POUNA.......cereceeeeereeeneel 2-10 cents || 159. Brokers, land Warrapt......ccce cccsgeccseseereceeeee 2 
1w, Starch ancy, scented, &c., per oe Se cents || 190, Prokers, pawn, capital not over $90.00) yo 
1B. § reh, wade of potatues, per pound,.2 4-10 wiils Brokers, pawn, cupital over $50,000, $2 for 
tarch, ape of corn or wheat, per every $1,000 in addition | to oe weed 
PoE cccsastoncvesccccmas socchecersseosccecsscall © OO UBIIIS Ul 20K.  WNGRGEE, [OUNCE ...acceccce.cesensccesecceccsscscees snsss dl 
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Brokers, 





























i cininsis veniinotn eatenanie dion cuties $50 
193. Builders and c ontractors, annual contracts hot 
over $25,000, 32 
Builders and contractors. annual. contracts over 
oa 000, $1 for ever> $1,000 in addition to the 
a). 
195. Butchers, who sell butcher’s meat at retail, $10 
106. Butchers, annual sales not over $1, 000, b 9 5 
BZ, CARO CBO. case s00 crnres deena dads . 100 
18. Claim agents. ; 10 
198}. Common carriers. Laaneihihaieineies se . we 
Sens CRN. 50.0 scasenns-sn eaccnnharteddiininenss. iG. Game 
200. Conveyancers......... i iieainetiiaiaiaaeetinandidincileaca its 10 
201. Dentists......... iad | 
202. Distillers of coal- oil. snaitetnidtnneiadarae aS a Ww 
203. Distillers of spirituous liquor... 50 
24. Distillers of spirituous liquor, ‘annual. manu- 
; facture less than three hundred barrels... $35 
205. Distillers of apples, grapes, and peaches, an- 
nual manufacture less than one hundred and 
BE No ccccapsannintsicinsasscdintiend corre S12 DO 
BG, UC ee 10 00 
207. Exhibitions not otherwise provided for,......$10 
Bee’ SUES NR OU CO Risecisccovescckees coctaitustsaneid bieac. 50 
n,n a - Ww 
210. Hotels, yearly rental $200 or less. 10 
Hotels, yearly rental over $200, five doliars: for 
every $100 in addition to the $19, 
211. Hotels, steamers, and vessels boarding passen- 
Sita cedmedeehieniads>shibcthextbipdaminensecsmetienitoe tt $25 
212. Insurance agents, domestic oo 
213. Insurance agents, foreign.. BO 
213}. Insurance brokers. sitinibhieien ctltadiiata ae 4) 
214. Intelligence-office keepers. ee ceieciateeaes » Ww 
Fen . 0 
216. Lawyers.. ictebunbid Tete 
217. Livery-stable keepers. " 
218. Lottery-ticket dealers... 
219. Manufacturers 
2104. Miners.............. 
SE. DOR RDI avec nttnenrisilitvciiadicds 
221, Patent-right dealers............ 
222. Peddlers, first class,........... 
223. Peddlers, second class....... 
224. Peddlers, third class,......... - 
225. Ped ilers, i 10 
226. Peddlers who peddle jewelry or dry goods..... 50 
227. Photographers, annual receipts not over$500, 10 
228. Photographers, annual receipts over $500, but 
not over $1,000.................. abn peedpnatans $15 
229. Photographe rs, annual receipts over $1,000, 25 
230. Plumbers and gas-fitters.......0.0....ccccccccccceee eee lv 
231. Physicians aud surgeons . Ww 
232. Real estate agents........ naihd brash 
233. Reetifiers of any qu: sntity “nok ‘exceeding O00 
RN aids < secded ves! tices ct Msicesteo nen Gasset $5 
Rectitiers of any. quantity exe acting © 500 barrels, 
fur every 500 barrels in addition... soe conbpad 
234. Retail dealers... Sasdupesaliansiidey minted tains citiaas 10 
235. Retail dealers in liquor. sabes ID 
236. Stallions and jacks . Ww 
2364. Substitute brokers LO 
237. ‘Tueaters, museums, and concert bulls... + LUO 
238. Tobacconiste.. sid xe Vato bbgnthclktapcets ctdesouietdeloetcniees 10 
239. Wu lesale dealers, “annual sales pot over 
$500,000... shapuplenrsdoapte oxoboqqcoantp- BOD 
Whoiexaie dealers whose annual ‘sules are over 
$50,000, $1 for every $1,000 in addition to 
the $50. 
240. W ton e dealers in liquor, annual sales not 
over $50, 00u... er 
W holesaie dealers in ‘liquor, ‘anuaal sales over 
$50,000, $1 tur every $1,000 in addition to 
the pou, 
Income, 
241. Income exceeding #600 oar not exceeding 
SOI bins soccs obtidetilees we weed per Cent, 
242. Income sscshding $5, 000, “ou @xcess over 
$5,000... ..10 per cent. 
244. Bank dividends and additions to surplus 
Seat. sibs ccsede dhe aside dina soieiecapens 5 per cent. 
245. Bank profits not divided or added to sur- 
DRI, s:ninacuteehieeiaiiainieumenidaaeteadniaes 5 per cent. 
246. Canal companies, dividen ds, interest on bonds, 
ant additions to surplus funds......5 per cent. 
247. Insurance eompanies, dividends, and additions 
to surplus fundag..............ccercerceeereeD DEF CONTs 
248. Ruilroa companies, divide nds, interest 
on bonds, and additions to surplus 
EO iiacinsciihectidtnsndnn tide ahd babdectba ai 5 per cent. 
249. Salaries of United States officers......5 per e¢ nt. 
20. Turnpike companies, dividends, interest 
on bonds, and additions to  surpius 
CeO cctsccntiincccnshdusndéabisdicddpcitidendigibite OG8 00UG. 
Legacies and successions, 
251. Legacies, lineal issue or aneastng. brother or 
sister.. wl per cent. 
252. Legacies, “descendant “of brother or sis- 
CBF nce cc. cdectecéccdpcctocs anése cdecsidso .2 per cent, 
253. Legacies, uncie or ‘aunt, ‘or desceud nt of 
Suimme....... mugs A per cent, 
24. Legacies, grest- uncle or aunt, “or descendant of 
BANC... cccccossencoese+ wane ctagadehes J) per ceut, 
255. Legacies, stranger, in blood. .6 per cent. 
56. Succession. lineal issue or ancestor... per cept. 
257. Successions, brother or later, or descendant of 
same.. 2 per cept. 
258. Successions, uncle ‘or aunt, or descendant of 
sume....... sesesseecceees POF Cent. 
259. Successions, “great-uncle: or wunt, ordescendant 
ot sume.. seoeeeed PEF CONT, 
260. Successions, | stranger in biood..........6 per cent. 
Articles in Schedule A. 
261. Billiard tabled, kept fOr use ...22.,...ceseeece sgecee dO 
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262. Carriages, kept for use, over $50 and not over 


ie s ciiaaiantiadaaedeee seen ian .$1 
263. Carriages, kept for use, over $100 and not over 

$090 $2 
4A. Curriages, kept for use, over $200 and pot over 

$34) Saeuadtien stieiieoseccnsanil 
265. Carriages, kept tor use, over $500 apd not over 
266. Curriages, kept for use, over $500,..................10 


257. VPiano-fortes, and other musical instrumenta, 
kept for ase, over $100 aud not over $200 in 
value, each......... ear ameaneinieiaisiaaannae 

268. Piano-fortes, and other musical instruments, 
kept for use, over $200 and not over $400 in 
value, each iniiaestememmeianenameteennhcsenl $4 

2649. Piano-fortes, and other musical instruments, 

kept for usc, over $400, each. pt) 





270. Pinte of gold, kept for use, pee ounce 
troy... ed spetineienntiamnnes 
2. Plate of silver, kept for use, per dunce, 
troy. oteanpacnsivaphapee CONGR 
272. Watches, gold, kept tor use, not over $100 in 
value nanan snes nnieiabiaitniaadiendaonaee 
978. Watches, gold, kept for use, over $100 in 
value : ; siaituc aadeeinmantnt onan 
74. Yachts, 10 tons or less, Cact,,.........ccssscccee Se 
275. Yaehts, over 10 tone, and not over YW tons, 
es Sa iSite etnias 310 
776. Yachts, over 20 tons, and not over 40 tons, 
each ; Saaonal socteeenaaneaee 
277. Yuchts, over 40 tons, und not over 80 tons, 
each nap cep sine sa enanann 4a ; condhor ena 
28. Yachts, over 80°tons, nnd not over 110 tons, 
each et  aeanaaeeiinieel 875 
21. Yachts, over 10 tons, each............6 00 
Blan ey cure ulation and depomete, 
®). Dank deposits, per menta......1-24 of per cent. 
#1. Bankesvital, per woath.........1-24 of 1 per cent. 
#., Bank circulation, per month, 1-12 of Ll per cent. 
BS. Bonk circulation, exceeding 90 per eent. 6f cap- 
jtal, in addition............ awwl+6 OF db pér cent. 
os 


#1. Bank circulation, exceeding avernge of . six 
months preceding July 1, 1&4, im: addi- 
enosnscatitceecs. ssisisusdd ol Ai pér cant. 

Passports, 
SOS, POPMPORIA, BEND. cnceasettnerrpensien-ecctetieveett 
285). Substitates furnished by brokers, each... ......10 

You see that the black list runs as high in 
numbers as two hundred and eighty-five and a 
half. No wouder that Democratic newspa- 
pers and speakers of. shat day paraded this hist 
and talked about the people being taxed from 
the cradle to the grave. It was irne, and the 
appeal of eloquent gentlemen on the other 
side was unheeded only because we had just 
emerged from the war wijh a country sayed as 
by lire, and men breathed freer in the convic- 
tion that the tmmediate danger to the Jife of 
the Republic had passed, and for the moment 
refused to consider what it cost. Bey as soon 
as men began to look about and reckon the 
weight of the load upon. their shoulders it 
became evident that we could not long go on 
at the existing rate of taxation, 

Mr, Speaker, the responsibility of reducing 
or keeping up the rate of taxation rested then 
upon the Republican party. 1 do hot seek to 
avoid thatissue. Ag a party the responsibility 
waa upon us; for we had two thirds of each 
branch of Congress, and eould adjast taxation 
tq suit ourselves, We could pass any tax bill 
over the veto of President Johnson. 

The eollection of the revenue when onee 
imposed was quite another thing. That we had 
very liltle as a party to do with, Mer. Johnson 
apeedily went into opposition to the Republi- 
can party, took his contidants and advisers from 
those wha were gutside of its ranks, and put 
mto othee whenever it was in his power men 
in no Way representing its policy or principles. 

Now, | wish to, show, in as brief space of 
time ag may be practicable, what the Kepub- 
lican party has done in the way of reducing 
this internal revenue tax. 1 will have read 
the following table, showing the amoyut of the 
different reductions and the dates of the acts 
providing for them, with a‘note from the Com- 
missianer Of Internal Revenue showing gen- 
erally how the reduction applied. 


Annual reductian. 








Act of July 13, ce hh ie oc eee . $65,000,000 
Re Wr nnn comneccnece ee 10, 0005000 
pot ot sbryary * aE caauiniAedaaieeesencettntens ane 

ot of March 31, 1868, | P : 
Act. of duly 20) I8G8. f certs eee 45,000,000 
We Oe ET RG TI File coccusaccosncecetecovicscanes sexe 80,000,000 

tee Catt eae nancadione aceaaeaaSaal $228,000,000 


-_-— aE 


$0 | 


“The reduction under actof July 13, 1866, was | 
effected chiefly by the repeal of the extra duty of | 
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twenty per cent. imposed on manufactures by see- 
tion five, act of March 3, 1865, and by additions to 


the free list; under act of March 2, 1867, by_raising | 


the exemption on income from $600 to $1,000, and 

establishing a uniform rate of five per ceut.in place 

of the differential rates of five and ten per cent. 

The list of exemplions was also still further in- 
> 


creased, and t 


» rate of tax in some instances 


reduced, The act of February 3, 1868, repealed the 
duty on raw cotton. By act of March 31, 1868, the 
tax was repealed on all manufactures then taxable, 
enumerated in section ninety-four, act of June 30, 
1864, except gas. The act of July 14, 1870, repealed 
the tax on gross receipts, sales other than sales paid 
by stamps, and sales of tobacco, spirits, and wines, 
egacies, successions, articles in schedule A, pass- 
ports, and special taxes, except those relating to 
spirits, tobacco, and fermented liquors. The ex- 
emption on income was raised from $1,000 to $2,000, 


aud the rate reduced from five to two anda half per | 
cent. 


The number of articles on the schedule has 


thus been reduced from nearly three hundred under 


the act of March 3, 1865, to less than sixty under act | 


of July 14, 1870.” 

The act of July 14, 1870, also provided fora 
reduction in the tariffamounting to $30,000,- 
000, making in all a reduction in annual tax- 


ation of $§258,000,000. Who will dare say that | 


the people have not been relieved as fast as 
prudence would permit. I will show here by 
way of illustrating this relief the shrunken list 
of articles now subject to the internal reve- 
nue tax: 


NSpirite, 
Spirits distilled from grapes, per gallon,50 cents 


Spirits distilled from apples aud peaches, per | 


bi vecenteremsannaremnadididisdbtdidiedidisen 50 cents 





Spirits distilled from materials other than | 


grapes, apples, and peaches, per gal- 
DOD si cnshciimenivtineniamininny tbe oemie 
Distilieries, aggregate capacity for mashing and 
fermenting twenty bushels of grain, or less, 


or sixty gallons of molasses or less, in twenty- | 
four hours per day ...............0... $2 


Distilleries of capacity exceeding twenty vusli- 
els of grain or sixty gallons of molasses in 


twenty-four hours for every twenty bushels | 
of grain in sixty gallonsof molasses in ad- | 


dition, per day,, .........cc.- oreeedas 


Distillers distilling one hundred barreis or less, 


per year, (special tax) .,..,.... iieiemanaaniecelee i 
Distillers of brandy from apples, grapes, aad | 
peaches, exclusively, annual product less | 
than one hundred and fifty barrels (and four | 


dollars per barrel of forty proof-gailons on 
all over one hundred barrels)...................$00 


Distillers distilling over one hundred barrels | 
per year, for every barrel over one hundred | 


Rectifiers, (special tax,)......... wsece vee QUU 


Kectifiers of any quantity of distilled spirits | 


exceeding two hundred barrels per year, 


for every barrel .over two hundred bar- | 


OB aise nnnstn: cornintncnccevarsasbsunysiind teovecaianb ne CORRES 
Wine wade in imitation of champagne, and 
liquors produced by being rectified, or mixed 
with distilled spirits, in bottles containing 
Inere than one pint and not more than one 
MB COLL, DOP GEOR csecceceniesnsrccrssccoenctbiddiasesccese 
ine made in imitation of champagne, and 
liquors produced by being rectified, or mixed 
with distilled spirits, in bottles containing 
not more than one pint, and at the same 


rate far any quantity however put up, per 
Dealers, retail liquor, (special tax).....,....... $2 | 


Dealers, wholesale liquor, annual sales not 
OVER $F), 000, (Special LAX)... .cwercereeen srerenees $100 
Dealers in liquor, annual sales (including other 
merchandise) over $25,000, for all sales of 
liquors over saety $26,000, ....... 0.0... lL per cent. 
Mauufacturers of stills, (speeial tax).......... $50 
Sulls or werms, manufactured, each. ........320 
Dtamps, distiliery warehouse, each.........25 cenis 
Stamps for rectified spirits, each.......... 25 cents 
Stamps, wholesale hquor dealers, each...25 cents 
Povaceo, 

Cigars and cheroots, ofall descriptions, whether 
of domestic manufacture or imported, per 
ce ern een. ae 

Cigarettes, domestic or imported, weigting 
not over three pounds per thousand, per 





SEP NNINTE » -sancrenehessacaant af ria enna ite menaeeenaele $i 50 
Cigarettes, domestic or imported, weighing over 
three pounds per thousand, per thousand....$5 
Manutacturers of cigars, annual sales not oyer 
SEO WNMMIPIORE HINES tlh scrtacate ronacl comnanaterce saved $10 
Manufacturers of cigars, annual sales. over 
$5,000, for every $1,000 over $5,000.......,......$2 


Snutf of ull deseriptions, domestic or impurred) 
and snuff-flour sold foruse,per pound,32cents 
Tobacco, chewing, , fine-cat, plag, or twist; 
smoking, with a’portion of the stem re- 
moved before, during, of after the process of 
manufacturing ; twisted by hand or reduced 
from teaf into a conditibn to be consumed or 
otherwise prepared, &c.; all other imanufac- 
tured kinds not otherwise herein provided 
for, domestic or imported, per pound, 33 cents 
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23. Tobacco, smoking, exclusively of 
leaf, all stems in; fine-cut shorts 
scraps and sweepings of tobaceo 
imported, per pound.,.................. 

29. Stamps for tobaeco or snuff intended { 
OG nes dese: heeadiedsahdln chukaeds ondnes 7 

30. Dealers in leaf tobacco, annual s 
$10,000, (special tax,)s,.....0.....0...... 

81. Dealers in leaf tobacco, annual sales over $i; 
000, for every $1,000 over $10,000... «, 

32. Dealers in manufactured tobacco “abnual 
enles over $100 and not over $1,000, (specia 
ok eee Oi» cpesin'ep owes bhHb6> copbemees conses a 5 

33. Dealers in manufactured tobacco, annual s < 
over $1,000, for every $1,000 over $1.00). « 

34. Manufacturers of tobacco, (special tax.) 

30, Manufacturers of tobacco, the penal sun 4 
whose i bond exceeds $5,000, for every 2] 0 
DUCE BRIG vented tatbthdosancsvorsidesierse coeransé, 4 

Fermented liquors, 

36. Fermented liquors, per barrel, 


tems or of 
and refies 
domestic ,,. 
«AG cents 
OFr export 
a 25 cents 
ales not over 


s 


s 


37. Brewers, annual manufacture less than i. 
hundred barrels, (special tax,)........... & 

38. Brewers, annual manufacture not less than {; 
hundred, barrels, (special tax,)........... &) 

Banks and bankers, 

39. Bank deposits, per month...... 1-24 of 1 per cen: 

40. Bank deposits, savings, &c., having no Capital 
stock, per six months..........., + of 1 per cent 

41. Bankecapital, permonth........ 1-24 of 1 per cent 


42, Bank circulation, per month...1-12o0f 1 percent 
43. Bank circulation, exceeding ninety per cent of 
eapital, in addition, per month,1-6of 1 per et 
44. Banks, on amount of notes of any person. 
State bank, or State banking  associatio) 
used forcirculation, and paid out,10 per cent, 


Gas. 


45. Gas, monthly product not over two hundred 
thousand cubic feet, per one thousand ey 
LOC aris ssrpssoensdacs Sitinese is dotnaege gbecidsedbesisas 10 cents 
46. Gas, monthly product over two hundred thoy- 
sand and not over five hundred thousand ew 
bic feet, perorte thousand cubic feet,1) cents 
7. Gas, monthly product over five hundred th 
sand and not over five million cubic feet, y 


one thousand cubic feet................... 20 cents 
48, Gas, monthly product over five million cub 
feet, per one thousand cubic feet....... 25 cents 
Income. 
49, Income exceeding $2.000........0....0000 2 per cent, 
50. Bank dividends and profits carried to a 
I iaiaht cctdlntnotehnaamitenessauneainnéetucmmaan 2} per e 


51. Canal companies’ dividends, interest on bouds 
and profits carried to any fund.....2) per cei 
52. Insurance companies’ dividends and distribu 
able profits carried to any fund...2) per cent 
53, Railroad companies’ dividends and profits car- 
ried to any fund............cccosreccsoece per cent 
54, Railroad companies’ interest on bonds,2) per 
55. ‘Turnpike _ companies’ dividends, _ interest 
on bonds, and profits carried tu 
fund........ erenpeneranceeeoresdarsccecoccccseseae POF Col. 

And this Congress has followed steadi|; 
the same direction. The tax and tariff bill, 
as sent by this House to the Senate ani 
amended by that body, still further reduces 
annual taxation more than fifty million d 
lars. So that when it shall take effect the 
aggregate reduction of annual taxation wi 
exceed three hundred million dollars. An 
yet our Democratic friends would have the 
people believe that the Republican party has 
heen false to its trust and has neglected the 
people’s interests. 

All this has been done in the seven years 
that have passed since the war, while th 
dominant party has borne other responsilili 
ties that would have crushed any other pollt 
ical organization that ever existed, It ha: 
completed the work of reconstruction. It ha 
passed, one after the other, as the need arose, 
the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth ar 
cles of the amendments to the Constiiution, 
confirming all that we had gained by pult'ns 
down the rebellion, and establishing it that 1 
this regard no backward steps should ever be 
taken. Ithas done all this alone, not ony Us 
assisted by the Democratic party, but aiwa) 
opposed and resisted in Congress at éver) 
step by that party. As it may be good reading 
for my Demoeratic friends, who profess s° 
much sympathy with the overburdened, over 
taxed people, | will give the vote in this Hons 
on the tax and tariff bill of 1870, which sirucs 
off $80,000,000 of annual taxation: yeas 144, 
all but eight Republicans; nays 49, all Demo 
crats, : 

I have not time to speak of the improve 
ments made in the excise or internal revenue 
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aside from reduction of the articles and 
upations to which it should apply. The 
machinery Was made more perfect, the taxes 
that remained were better collected, and 
thefis and peculations almost entirely ceased 
afier March, 1869. Take spirits, fermented 
Jiquors, and tobacco as instances. In 1865— 


tax 
oce 


+ nits pai Weene seb snscih bob sisecesceeen GLB, Fan, 422 45 
Spirits Paid .....+ s+ 7 ) 
eormenter BB natcksee scocdepneqensin soqp ooh: i Mal aineeEe ee 
peg enn oe" 401373. 10 


...$33,867,723 61 


Total....-sccrssensseesseeeesceneneree senses apeneeee 











In 1868, the last Johnson year, these three 
eourees brought in but $46,341,595 14; while 
in 1871 the tax collected was as follows: 
seve senses ceeees40, 291,848 10 





Spirits .ccccsereseenwe ceceneneecneanes eres 0, 21,545 Lt 
Tar MODLed LIQMONS......coperceosscocomere bee taushs 7,589,501 82 
Acbaneo c.  cctabasetdless ro tbackes vodinis onosebgaducowsts 33,578,907 18 
Total....cccrrsserscccensesescecces ssessseseceseoe evens $87,250,257 10 


I will read the following letter from the 








Commicsioner of Internal Revenue, showing | 


that while all this has been done in that bureau 
the force employed has been reduced : 
TreasuRY DEPARTMENT, 
Orrice oF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
WasHIncron, Mareh 1, 1872. 
Sir: In reply to your verbal request, I have the 
houor to hand you the following as, the number of 
each grade of officers of this bureau whose services 
have been dispensed with from March 4, 1869, to 
January 1, 1872: 








Collectors, (consolidation of districts,)...........00 9 | 
Assessors, (consolidation of districts, )..........00. 9 
Austabelint MOMOUOUO ss vdereds tc sé ctacceaceeie se sccesteace Sodecs 1,355 
Distillery StorekK@CPers..........ccsceccseeerencsneneses conse 2 
Distillery SUPVEY OFS. ...vecceres-sccoceccccsessowescres ss ceevens 209 | 
I ON wan toot eb cucasecpruieesscacancees soqugs SAO 
Distal cl. sds veubhdiben Sbdinhdehh o>chbbibsesdibhhes hss Wédiibiinco gna 


From the best information in my possession I am 
of opinion that the saving to the Government by this 
reduction will equal if it does net exceed $1,200,000 


per annum. 
J. W. DOUGLASS, 


Very respectfally, 
Commissioner. 

Hon. Evaene Hae, Howse of Representatives. 

Who will say that this is not good adminis- 
tration? So much for taxation. 

EXPENDITURES. 

How did the money go? This really embraces 

both of the considerations which | propose to 


present ; for the money that has been received | 
into the Treasury has gone partly in paying | 


the running expenses, and upon the national 
debt, interest, and principal. 

First, the annual expenditures. Let me take 
the same years that J havegone overin examin- 
ing the taxation, beginning in 1865, with the 
year ending July 1, 1866. 
penditures of the war years give no standard 


for a fair comparison, so I do not go back to | 


that time. Here are the expenditures entire, 


including payment of interest upon the natiena 
debt, for the six years ending July 1, 1871: 
Bint Aikessnsnemeraranssthh sens ssovesseeeeee 20,809,416 99 


MN pviocerens< Wein ecUioas Kontessttdtes es ansesdvanttigle 357,542,675 16 
oo RE TRI YES doodistde bavi. 377,340,284 86 
BBD ++ snoscasthivs dtennbhce d -andibe<eneecantndy she teens SHE MRRETE DO 
il A Ee 309,653,560 75 
Wf Levees se heticatt Ab occupeitotpocujesloctes OCTET URES ae 


The table is worth studying, bearing in mind | 


the proposition that T‘have before advanced, 
that the Republican party is not responsible for 


the expenditure of the public money, as it did | 
not have control of the executive department || 


of the Government until March 4, 1869. 

lhe expenditure for 1868, the last year of 
Mr. Jobnson, when ‘he was most nearly in fel- 
lowsbip with the Democratic party, was over 
$20,000,000 larger than im 2867, while the 
first year of the present Administration, when 
the Republican party first since the war had 
enuire control of both executive and Jegisla- 
tive departments of the Government, shows. a 
‘lecrease of $54,500,000, followed bya decrease 
of $13,000,000 for 1870, and $14,500,000 for 
1871 and 1879, 

I should -be jad if I had:the time to 

t 


into 
an analysis al 


e. last., year’s expenditures, 


The tremendous ex- | 
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Army Appropriations—Mr. Hale. 


showing item by item what has become of the 
money. The chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations [ Mr. GarFigup] has done that 
already so admirably that 1 quote from a 
speech made by him on this floor on the 23d 
ot last January : 

“It will be seen thatI have placed in the first 
group all those items of expenditure, exclusive of 
the principal of the public debt, which are paid 
directly for expenses of the late war. These items 
explain themselves, and amount to $175,543,140 27, 

“The sécond group exhibits the current military 
and naval expenses of the Government, excluding 
expenditures for the improvement of harbors and 
rivers, which is properly a civil expenditure, and 
also excluding payments for the late war, which 
belong to another group, 

“Tu the third group, | have placed the civil ex- 
venditures proper—all that does not belong to the 
rst two groups. — From this table itappears that of 

the expenses during the past year, sixty and a half 
per cent, of the whuie amount, leaving out the pay- 


| mentof the principal of the public debt, was directly 


for the late war; fourteen per cent, was for the sup- 
port of our Army and Navy, and twenty-five and a 
half per cent. for aii the ether departments of the 
Gevernment. Or, stated now summarily, sixty and 
a half per cent. of all our expenditures of last year 
was for the late war, and thirty-nine and a half 


|| per cent, for current expenses. 


‘ SRITISH AND AMERICAN EXPENDITURES COMPARED. 


“Tt will be interesting to compare this table with a 
similar analysis of the expenses of the 
Government for the past year, in a table which L 
have compiled from official reports, making the same 
three groups fer the expenditures of that country as 
ter eur own. 


British expenditures for 1871. 








Per 
Ttems. Totals. cent, 
Charges on the public debt, din- 

LET OBE)... cocceenees scene oe eh 20,826,436 38 
TERT casos £13,430,400 
cet vcadacs 9,456,641 

—— 22,887,041 83 

———_ £49,713,477 = 714 |) 
All other expenditures.................. 19,986,062 284 
ORO ciscisees sikdere sci th adecctessiies. coi) SAB GIB SBO | 100 


“The interest on the British debt is thirty-eight and 


| a half per cent. of the whole annual expenditures. 


he cost of the Army and Navy is thirty-three per 
ceat. of the whole. These two elements, being the 
cost of past and prospective wars, make seventy- 
one and a half per cent, of the whole expenditure. 


| All other expenditures of their Government amount 
| to but twenty-eight and a half per cent. 


LABERs TeeMRAAGn ..cqebdececoghdoriocderinnd ee hed 





“It is curious to observe that their civil establish- 
ment costs almost the same per cent. of the whole 
expenditures as ours does. But while they pay 
thirty-three per cent. of all of their expenditures 
for their present military and naval establishments, 
ours costs but fourteen per cent.—less than one half 
ot their rate. 

; LAST—THE NATIONAL DEBT. 

it isa war debt incurred to save the Repub- 
he ‘from destruction by armed rebellion, and 
tor this reason is generally accepted by the 
people as an obligation to be mantally dis- 


charged by tull payment. It was the price paid | 


for union and eaduring peace; and yet Mr. 
Buchanan, the last of the line of Democratic 
Presidents, did quite a handsome business in 
laying the foundation of the present national 
debt. I give the net revenue for three fiscal 
years of his administration : 

1857. Expenditures sis dcocscceqapbesssccees 
1857. Revenue 


-o-74,185,270 39 
46,609,500 96 





a Bia eet ite haiti oe 
489,070,976 74 
53,486,665 65 
S15,584,511 08 


ose eesceee hOB, 1BQ,OU8 BY 


De ION ig cece scncsseg risnimentionned 





1859. Hxponditures................0 





FO UIT, oo cnenns Benson sees nabs esarecbnnnin 56 ,064,Q07 83 








BDO iiss donde 10 chceces .Aedvoscocecedeus sodvedersdesee GT,003,000 86 


Mr. Buchanan had to borrow, in these three 
years of profound peace, over fifty million dal- 
lars. 

But these figures sink into. insignificance 
when compared with those which we are ac- 
customed to. contemplate m considering our war 


debt praper. Lonly give them place in order to 


call.the attention of gentlemen on the other | 
sgide of this House to the fact. that their last || 
representative in the executive chair iran the | 





British || 
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| year ina time of peace. We heara good deal 
| from these gentlemen about improvidence, ex: 
_ travagance, and corruption under the present 
| Administration. There may baye been neither 
of these under Mr. Buchanan, but if not, it is 
difficult to see where the money spent went to, 
The national debt of the United States on 
| the Ist day of March, 1869, including accrued 
interest, and deducting cash in the ey 
was $2,525,463,260 Ol. The exact amount at 
the end of the war, or at the end of the fiscal 
year ending July, 1866, cannot be told with 
accuracy, It probably attained its maximum 
| at that time, for by that time the floating in- 
debtedness had either been paid off by money 
derived from loans, or such temporary indebt- 
edness had been changed into some aue of the 
| more permanent forms under which our na- 
tional debt bas since presented itself. But it 
is safe to say that up to March 1, 1869, com- 
paratively little had been done to reduce the 
bonded debt of the country. The taxes, under 
| the control of the Republican party, were, as I 
| have showed, being reduced every year, and 
| the expenditures under Mr, Johnson bad not 
been subjected to that revision and curtail- 
ment that bas marked the course of his suc- 
cessor. The result was that the national debt 
| of the country on March 1, 186, was about 
|, $13,000,000 only less than it was in 1866: in 
|| all, more than $2,500,000,000. The Repub- 
lican party found the country thus burdened 
|| when the war ceased. Its magnitude appalled 
|| the stoutest hearts; it mortgaged every piece 
| of property in the country; 4 oppressed with 





‘| doubt the future; it gave rise to theories 
which, bad as they were, yet attracted all 
those who lacked a fitting sevse of pablic 
honor, as well as the demagogue who sought 
to play upon this feeling for his own advance- 
ment. ‘This, bias toward repudiation nearly 
| broke dowa our credit abroad, tended to un- 
settle business at home, and to keep gold at a 
high premium, With alt its other herculean 
‘labors the Republican party grappled with 
this also. It etauggled along through the 
years of Andrew Johneon’s adminisigation, 
lacking the control of the pubhe Treasury 
and of its administrators, and guceeeded, while 
it was reducing taxation at every session of 
Congress, in keeping the mataonal debt firmly 
in hand with a tendency toward reduetion. 
What is the record since the accession of 
General Grant to the Presidency? The debt 
as | have given it March 1, 1869, was $2,425,- 
463,260 01, and the reduetion commenced at 
| once, In the first month the debt was reduced 
| $266,798 27; mthe second $6,399,070 65, and 
in no month since then has the reduetion fallen 
below $2,000,000, while it has reached as high 
a figure as $17,034,123 74 in the month, end- 
ing August 1, 1870, and $20,208,772 04 in the 
month ending July 1, 1870. Durmg the month 
'ending Apri 30, 1872, the redaction was 
$15,481,068 64. 


Nor has there been anything spasmodic or 
seusational mall this. It is gratifying to see 
how even, has been the cutting down ef this 
great pational mortgage, In the first year of 
Mr. Beutwell’s aduimistration of the I'peasury 
Wepartment the reduction reached $87,434, 
702. 84; at the end of she second year, ending 
March 1, 1871, $204.754,418 00; at the-end 
of abe third year, last Marek, 1872, $209,649, - 
762 03, or au average yearly deerease of almost 
$100,000,000, Upto last April 1, there bad 
been paid off since March 1, 1860, the great 
amount of $315, 131,780. .67. 

Aud this imvolved a saving of monthly 
paysjent.of interest of $1,707,046, hich tn 
one year would amount to $20s484862, a 
sum lager than all the annual expenditures 
of the national Government fitty yeass ago. 
there ® nothing like atin all history,  ‘lihe 
resources of our people have ispnprwed the 


country jn debt at the rate of $17,000,000 a || world, and these,resonvees: have heen so applied 
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that our credit has been reéstablished: all talk 


of repudiation has died out, and the public | 


debt, no longer looming as a mighty bugbear, 
is looked upon as a legacy from the war not 
only to be borne without discontent, but in due 
course to be so réduced that men now living 
will see its last dollar paid. 

Do gentlemen realize that there has been 
paid into the Treasury as net revenue from the 
people in the last eight years the enormous 
sum of $3,818,169,250 06? Ido not include 
in this a dollar that we have borrowed. All 
loans and Treasury notes are excluded. Why, 
the amount is more than seventy per cent. 
larger than our present entire interest-bearing 
debt. Does any man longer fear for the future 
in this view? 

Let us see how gold has been brought down 
since 1869, and how our securities have ap- 
preciated. When Mr. Boutwell took charge 
of the Treasury Department in March, 1869, 
United States bonds were quoted at 83 in 
gold. They now sell at a premium in gold. 
Gold, which was then at 138, is now at 113, 
and has been as low as 110}. 


GENERAL RESULT. 
Now let me give the summing up of all this: 


Reduction of annual taxation.............$308,000,000 00 
Keduction of annual expenditures...... 225,632,228 74 


Reduction of principal of national debt 

SEO Be WI Mics vyonsantessecessvencscbsbccoemnn GET RE RED Oe 
Reduction of annual interest on the 

National Aebt.......0.cc..scecere eeveceese 20,484,552 00 

Mr. Speaker, that presents a record not, it 
may be, so picturesque in its appeal to the 
human imagination as the achievements of 
war; but who will say that itis not fraught 
with as much of promise for the future of the 
American people? No thoughtful, patriotic 
man should dare to disparage either. I donot 
care to go back and revive old war issues and 
old party war records. The exposition that I 
have given of the financial management of the 
Republican party through the President and 
his administration proves that no Republican 
need shun the issue presented by his party’s 
conduct since the war. I am by no means 
certain that itscivic honors gained in these last 
six years will not as profoundly impress the 
future historian as the success with which it 
conducted the administration of the Govern- 
ment during the war. 

And, sir, | have no fears that the Ameri- 
can people are blind to all this luminous 
record. There is to-day general content and 
abiding prosperity davealiots all the land. 
Not every industry thrives, it may be, at that 
pitch which those who pursue itdesire. But 
take the country all together, and consider 
that the babes born during the war have not 
yet half grown to man’s stature, and who will 
not own that our condition of thrift and 
peacefulness should excite wonder and grati- 
tude? The temple of war is shut, and its 
door has never even forebodingly creaked on 
rusty hinges since that eventful spring cam- 
paign of 1865 when all the rebel armies sur- 
rendered. The head of the Government on 
one of the days of that same spring was 
struck down by the assassin, and yet not a 
wheel of the giant machinery of the Govern 
ment went thereby awry. The war left to us 
the whole vast domain comprising the seced- 
ing States as conquered territory. Its whole 
extent had been overrun by our armies and 
its coast had been girdled by the constricting 
line of our Navy. All its social, political, 
and business relations had been broken up. 
Its people, though submitting to the result 
of stern war, yet acquiesced sullenly. Bands 
of desperadoes lurked in its wild regions, 
and refused to yield to the rule of reviving law 
and order. Secret associations of men met 
at night to plan outrage and murder upon 
those who differed with them in politics, His- 
tory is full of instances where such conditions 





The Tariff—Mr. Sutherland. 
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have been followed by generations of anarchy 
and bloodshed. And yet the States are all 
reconstructed and again revolve in their orbit, 
with every department of Government, execu- 
tive, legislative, and judicial, in full play. Four 
million people of an alien race had been sud- 
denly freed from a bondage that had oppressed 
them for centuries, brought to the full fight of 
liberty by no easy gradation, and upon all 
this given the last great right of the American 
freemen, the ballot, and no outrage or excess 
has occurred that can be said to be at the 
hands of that race traceable to its new freedom 
and privilege. Agriculture has again revived 
in all the South, and its great staples yield a 
production as valuable in money as in the 
years preceding 1861. 

In the North the war is hardly known except 
as an exercise of the memory. Our great 
armies were disbanded quietly, and melted 
away among the people, and no convulsion, 
social or political, followed from the sudden 
return of more than a million men to the 
scenes and vocations of peace. Immigration 
is steadily on the increase, and no man can 
tell from year to year where is that indefinable 
line knownras our western frontier. Our manu- 
factures were never so profitable, our laborers 
never so well employed. The greatest city of 
the West was in the last summer half destroyed 
by fire, threatening financial panic and untold 
personal suffering, yet the country bore the 
shock with hardly a Wali-street ripple. Chi- 
cago is being rebuilt more imposingly than 
ever; and through the nights of the long 
winter that followed upon the footsteps of the 
destroying element no cry of hunger or priva- 
tion has been heard from a single sufferer. 

The States have been lowering their indebt- 
edness, and the municipalities have in many 
States almost or quite paid them to the last 
dollar. Our national debt, as Il have shown, 
has been brought to that stage where we may 
in safety either continue paying at the rate now 
in progress, and thus clear it off in ashort-lived 
geueration, or still further reduce taxation, 
and while the interest and a smaller part of 
the principal is promptly paid each year, some 
part of the burden of final payment may be 
left to those who succeed to our places. Truly 
we have been blessed above all people. And 
again | say, Mr. Speaker, that I have no fear 
that the American people are prepared to turn 
their backs on the great party through whose 
administration of the Government all these 
blessings have come. 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. G. SUTHERLAND. 
OF MICHIGAN, 
In tue House or ReprResENTATIVES, 
May 3, 1872, 

On the bill (H. R. No. 2322) to reduce duties on im- 
ports, and to reduce internal taxes, and for other 
purposes— 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been a popular expression in favor of a 
reduction of taxes, and it is conceded on 
all sides that some reduction is practicable. 
The net receipts of the Government for the 
fiscal year 1871 exceeded the expenditures 
$91,146,379 64. This surplus was applied to 
reduce the principal of the public debt. The 
Secretary of the T'reasury in his report on the 
state of the finances for the year 1871 esti- 
mated the receipts for the current year at 
$365,198,374 60, and the expenditures for 
the same period at $293,403,382 92. 

On the basis of these estimates there will 
be a surplus of $71,794,991 68. Since these 
estimates were made the actual receipts and 
expenditures of a large part of the year have 
been ascertained, and they afford a surer basis 








eee, 
a a. 


of estimate. It is now evident. that the 
will be a surplus of nearly one hundred mil 
lion dollars. Without a change in the 
governing the revenues, a large yearly sy 
would continue in the future to be realized 
By departing from the policy of paying such 
large sums annually on the principal of the 
public debt it is obvious that taxation may be 
considerably reduced. The paper currence 
of the country has rapidly appreciated tines 
1869, and the financial measures of the Gov. 
ernment have had a tendency to fortify the pub- 
lic credit. Any radical change in these measures 
which proposes less for the benefit of the pub: 
lic creditor is a dangerous experiment. [| geo 
however, no reason to question the wisdom 
of such a readjustment of the revenue system 
as will diminish the receipts $40,000,000, and 
perhaps it may be safe to carry the reduction 
still further. 

To accomplish this reduction two ways are 

roposed. They are fundamentally different, 
Chey are based on opposite theories of polit- 
ical economy; in other words, there are two 
revenue systems based on opposite views in 
respect to the powers of Congress, as well as 
the best means of promoting the general inter. 
est. It is contended by the advocates of one 
system that revenue should be raised by levy. 
ing taxes for that exclusive object ; that whether 
levied by excise or impost duties they should 
be laid on such articles, and in such amounts, 
that the Government may realize in the most 
direct manner, and the taxation produce the 
least other or secondary effect upon commercial 
exchanges. Accordingly impost duties, it is 
said, should be laid upon all such foreign 
articles imported for consumption as are not 
produced in this country ; and secondly, a tax 
should be imposed on domestic production and 
traffic, because such sums are paid directly to 
the Government, and add so much to the cost 
of the commodities which are the immediate 
subject of or directly concerned in the taxa- 
tion ; and thirdly, in the last resort, by impost 
duties on commodities of the same kind pro- 
duced in this country. It is contended that 
these should be kept at a minimum, because 
the consumer, if he purchase of the domestic 
producer, must pay him a bounty, above what 
would be otherwise the price, equal to the tariff 
on the imported article. 

There is aplausibility in this theory. Ithas 
able and patriotic defenders and advocates in 
Congress and out of it. They have at different 
times during the brief history of our Govern- 
ment impressed their views upon its policy. 
They now claim to deduce from these expe- 
riences a confirmation of the wisdom and 
justice of their revenue scheme. 

I am not able to support such a revenue pol: 
icy, but after a very careful examination of 
the subject, and after availing myself of the 
aid to be derived from much that has been 
written for and against it, I find the subject 
so complicated with industria! and financial 
problems that I shall advance my views with 
diffidence, and I shall feel no inclination to de- 
nounce those who differ with me. The Con- 
stitution evidently sanctions the exercise of 
the largest legislative discretion in respect t0 
_ mode of raising the revenues. It deciares 
that— 

“ The Congress shall have power to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imports, and excises; to pay debts a0 
provide for the eommon defense and general welfare 
of the United States.” 

As expounded by the highest authority, this 
provision grants the power to lay and collect 
taxes as means to the ends mentioned, those 
of paying debts, providing for the common 
defense and general welfare. It is trite to S9J 
that the means to pay the national debt and the 
current expenses of the Government shoul! 
be raised fa such manner as will be least 
burdensome to all classes, and in the high 
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42p ConG....2D SEss. The Tariff—Mr. Sutherland. 
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est practicable degree promotive of the gen- || diminish the value of anything he produces 
val welfare. ‘This expression, ‘‘the gen- || nor the demand for or price of any product of 
oad welfare.” includes all the elements of || his labor. The repeal of these duties alone || grow if the demand and the material to be 
yational well-being; it comprehends whatever || will reduce the revenues and lighten the bur- 


‘ : wraught intosupply coexist. Foreign supply 
‘s essential or conducive to the present or || dens of taxation upon the general consump- || will ever be on the alert, but, if such customs 


fnture prosperity of the country. | The best || tion, according to the statistics of the last | duties are imposed as place the imports at a 
domestic policy to be pursued, while it recog- fiscal year, to the amount of $19,292,093 44. slight disadvantage, the payment of them by 
nizes the existence of all the industries of the he repeal of internal taxes upon home the fereign producer for the privilege of enter 
world, the excellences as well as defects of manufactures and their distribution, and upon || ing into the competition in our markets will 
every foreign polity, is that which undertakes the capital which such industries employ, by || have no tendency to increase the price to the 
to secure to our own citizens the largest measure || diminishing the cost will stimulate production consumer beyond a remunerative standard. 
of safe freedom of action, equality in the en- || and a consequent demand for labor. The || The revenues thus realized will not be taken 
joyment of the means of individual comfort, immediate and obvious effect will be to aug: | from the consumer nor the home producer. 
and progress in the acquisition of wealth. ment the fund out of which labor is paid. In || They will be paid by the foreigner who seeks 
Such a policy would afford, as far as any || this way such a modification of the revenue || our market. His commodities, united with 
governmental policy can, the needed incen- || laws which originated in the war, if it could || the domestic supply and thus competing with 
tives to the diffusion of knowledge, the stim- || extend to the entire removal of all such ex- || it, will tend to reduce prices; at all events, to 
ulus most promotive of general intelligence, cises and charges, would be a very desirable || prevent excessive prices by combination or 
of progress 1n that comprehensive and cath- relief to every branch of domestic industry. || monopoly. In many instances in the course 
olic civilization which is @ sure basis of || A partial repeal or reduction would be felt at || of the frequent fluctuations of the tariff, par- 
individual happiness, as it is the best pledge once as a relief so far as it extends. In my || ticular domestic productions have been de- 
of the perpetuity of good government. judgment, if there cannot be a repeal of all || pressed by foreign competition not being suf: 

No system of political economy can be re- || internal taxes there should be no invidious || ficiently restrained by duties on imports. On 
carded as a success if it tends to diminish the || distinction, by retaining the tax upon particular || the increase of those duties the price of the 
incentives to industry, if it tends to close the || industrial interests without a reduction equal || American product has advanced, but not be- 
avenues to profitable labor so that idleness or || to the entire removal of them from others. || yond the standard of normal vaiue. That 
extreme poverty must result to any consider- The revenue of the Government should be || standard with reference to all the products of 
able class of our population. On the other || raised chiefly, and, if practicable. wholly, by | 
hand any legislation that establishes a civil || duties on imports—on articles of foreign pro- | 
olity which promotes industry by providing || duction which, in our markets, compete with | 
a diversified demand for labor, and, as a con- || the products of domestic labor and capital. 


| supply will keep pace with the demand if the 
skill to produce exist. The skill will always 








American labor it is our interest, a national 
interest, to maintain. It is that value in which 
all the factors have due recognition—the raw 
material, and the labor which has transformed 


sequence, lucrative employment for every I shall not attempt to epitomize the many || it—it is the value which amply covers both in- 
variety of talent and aptitude, must be regarded || arguments that conclusively establish the wis- || vestments and makes no invidious distinction 
as highly meritorious and politic. dom and justice of this system of national econ- || between them. 


Allimport duties laid on articles not pro- ||} omy. We have a large area of territory, | No truer words were ever spoken than those 
duced in this country and which are univer- |; stretching through twenty degrees of latitude, || of Sir John Barnard Byles: 
sally used, that enter into the general con- embracing the best climates, and extending | “It cannot be repeated too often that a nation, 
sumption, as all excise taxes on the products || advantageously east and west to the oceans | soe en ay Dees ekeoee oe peodace #1 Some, 
or the traffic in the products of home indus- || that bound the continent. Our natural re- || Shinent of her domestic producine terees is there. 
try, decrease the producing power of the || sources are abundant, and largely exceed || fore the true and only sound test of her prosperity.’’ 
country by reducing the net earnings of the || those of any other nation. Their extent and || There is a plausibly-stated objection to this 
producer, and by diminishing the fund on || variety are such as to afford full scope to the || policy of protection that it obliges one class, 
which he depends for his reward. enterprise and energy, and sufficient to supply || the consumer, to contribute without return or 

Tea and coffee are articles in common use || the wants, of adense population. These re- || compensation to enrich the producer; that 
among all classes. If no duty is laid upon || sources can be utilized, the whole nation | such a tariff as excludes imports obliges the 
them they wiil be cheaper to the laborer; they || kept in employment, and as aresuli of the in- |} consumer to rely whol y on the home producer, 
can be procured by him with a smaller part of || centive and means thus derived, the virtue || and to pay the larger price of production here 
his wages; and unless other changes are made || and intelligence of all classes can and wiil be || where labor comm nds better waves, or that a 
in the tariff, his wages will not be decreased || cultivated. 


3 2 || tariff which falis short of prohibition obliges 
by these staples of his consumpiion becom The competition without restriction of some || the consumer to pay for the imported and 
ing a lighter burden upon his sleuder means. 


sort of the producis of underpaid labor and || domestic article an enhanced price; that so 
The same may be said of any other articles || cheap capital of other countries would crip- || much of the enhanced price as the dumestic 
of food or of clothing which he must purchase, || ple and narrow the range of our home indus- || producer is able to realize on account of 
and by being free of duty are made cheaper || tries. Considering only the volume of our || such duties is a bounty paid him by the con- 
to him without any loss in the rate of his || productions, such a cause would materially || sumer. 
wages. retard the growth of national wealth ; and con- |} ‘There would be force in this objection if it 
The amount that has been raised by import || sidering the inevitable sacrifice of that divers- || were true in fact that one class were obliged 
duties on tea and coffee has been contributed || ity of pursuit which is needful for the encour- || to pay without return to enrich another; there 
bythe rich and poor, not in proportion to their || agement of general industry among the people, || would be force in it if the purchasing classes 
respective means of payment, but according || such a cause would largely increase pauperism || were separate from and independent of the 
to their consumption. There is greatly less || and illiteracy. A comparison of the State || producing classes, and they had no interests 
disparity between the quantities they consume || under the influence of such a hinderance with || incommon. The tact is otherwise. All classes 
than between the amounts of their estates or || that in which the full productive power of the || fulfill the character of producers furnishing 
their ability to pay. To the extent, therefore, || country is developed and remunerated would || service or capital, and also of consumers; and 
that revenues have come from this source they || render palpable the calamitous tendency of || all the producing interests are mutually so 
have been contributed disproportionately by || free trade. || dependent that no one can say its market is 
the poor; they have paid more than their due It is fortunate that during the whole period || sure without regard to any other. There are 
share. The repeal of these duties will be a || of our national history it has been the steady || some industries, however, that have less to fear 
deserved relief to men of moderate means || fiscal policy to raise the revenues of the Gov- || directly from foreign competition than others. 
who have in the past paid more than their || ernment from customs. This policy has been |} Agriculture needs no duty to protect its pro- 
proper proportion for the support of the Gov- || most beneficial, and during those periods || ducts from disastrous competi'ion from abroad, 
ernment. when these duties have been most protective || The reasons are obvivus; the impossibility of 
Of course if an abatemen' of the duties || of those great branches of industry that require || transporting perisiable and bulky articles a 
charged on other articles in ge:ral use, even || skilled labor, our national progress was most | 








long distance ata profit. But agricul ure may 


of domestic manufacture or production, would || rapid. They were periods of plenty. be embarrassed by home competition ari-ing 
afford equal or greater relief to the laborer or t must come to pass that if judicious pro- || from a supply greater than the demand =‘ This 


persons of moderate income, the repeal of the || tection is afforded to those industries that are || is always unfortunate to the farmer, and @ per- 
aties on tea and coffee is entitled to no par- || suited to our climate, resources, and wants, the || petual glut is fatal. The diversity of employ- 
ticular commendation as a measure for their || products of labor in this country will always || ment which springs from the tariff protection 
special relief. The merit of this relief which || bein demand, and competition amopg domestic || of mavufactures andthe mechanic arts reduces 
18 claimed for it, and which I think cannot be || producers will regulate the price according to || agricultural production and increases the de- 
disputed, is that it reduces the cost of living || the standard of cost. For that reason, ail in- || mand whch supports it. Indirectly, therefore, 
to the laborer without a reduction or tendency || digenous industries will have equal protection, || a change of policy which would destroy that 





reduce his wages. That it reduces the cost || whether foreign goods enter the list or not. In || protection would destroy that diversification 
of living is manifest ; that it will not retluce || those lines of production that supply local || of industry, which is the solid foundation of 
wages is obvious, for the repeal cannot !! wants, or a cisaltantic market, a domestic !! agricultural as well as all other industry. 
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The uniform experience of all countries 
under a protective policy has been opposed to 
the assumption so often repeated that the 
amount collected in duties on imports is 
added to the price of the same articles pro- 
duced at home. 

lhe policy persevered in uniformly results 
in the end, or when the home production is 
well organized, in reducing the price and hold- 
ing it with greater steadiness at nearly the | 
same figure at which the foreign article, in the 
absence of protection, could be obtained ; || 
always at the price for which it could be rea- 
sonably produced. The absence of a domes- || 
tic source of supply subjects the consumer to 
the payment of such prices as the importing 
and distributing agencies think proper to 
exact. Competition is not regular and ade- 
quate to a steady supply at unitormly reason- 
able prices. ‘The commissions, freights, and | 
profits of a long succession of middle men be- | 
tween the distant producer and the consumer | 
necessitates the addition of a large percentage | 
to the firstcost. The supply is liable to greater 
fluctuations ; for it is exposed to a great sur: 
face of disturbing influences from the insta- 
bility of international relations and @ multi- 
tude of other causes. The article of tea is a 
fair illustration of the great disparity between 
foreign cost and the consumption price here. | 
On this subject I take the hberty of quoting 





The Tarif—Mr. Sutherland, 

forit. The old hyson, for which our drinkers in the 
average pay a full dollar (specie) per pound, over 
and above the tax which goes into our Federal 
Treasury, has doubtless been bought of the grower 


for twenty to thirty cents per pound; the residue of | 


its cost to the consumer (less tax) being made up of 


the profits and charges of the various traders and for- | 
warders, agents and brokers, through whose hands | 


it has passed on its way from the interior of China 
to the interior of the United States.” 


What is true of this article is and will be of 
any other that is offered in our market pro- 
duced wholly abroad and meeting no compe- 
tition from any domestic source. There is no 


| guarantee that because it is prodaced cheap in 


a foreign country it will be furnished to the 
consumer in this at a moderate price. It is 
much better for this couutry that all those arti- 
cles should be produced here for which we have 
the material or a favorable soil and climate. 
When so produced, the full cost of production, 
and afterward the full sum realized when they 
are disposed of, either at home or after ex- 
portation, are added to our local wealth. The 
more we produce of what we need, the less we 
have occasion to purchase from other nations, 
It is always important to national economy to 
import less than is exported. We shall prac- 
tice this economy if we produce what is re- 
quired for our own consumption. 

A comparison of the advance of production 
during the last ten years in the line of manu- 
factures and the mechanic arts with the pre- 


from a distinguished political writer : ! ceding decade affords a very satisfactory 


** Now it is inevitable that so long as the tea drank 


proot of the good effect of a protective tariff 


by our people shall continue to be grown in China \| in establishing domestic industries. 


and Japan, the consumers here will pay (quite apart 
from and above any tax or duty imposed on its im- | 
portation by our Government) three to six times as 
much for their tea as the Chinese growers receive 


| 


The following official table, which bas been 
freely referred to in this debate, cannot be too 
often brought to public attention: 


Statement exhibiting the total value of manufactures (gross production) at the censuses of 1860 
and 1850, and approzimately for certain States at the census of 1870. 


ai ] 
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States and Territories. 1870.* | 1860. 1850. 
| 

te atl ie niet tialliad ssi inbhie Geeeiioeenasch $13,220,655 | $10,588,566 $4,528,876 
ORG is de nendas cndsthccdabedbaedath icles levis liven dhicentaestitehcced 185,410 - - 
Mens, deccigtldh <saehiaildMheltadad 7.699.676 | 2,880,576 537,908 
I aceite el ee E 73,116,756 | 68, 253,32! 12,862,522 
Colorado.,.......... ol 2,797,820 | - | - 
Connecticut... de cikad McA ais bbdbtath tevdeh etedbeschandnsecesd 160974 574 81,924,555 47,114,585 
SORERNER,.. .didbbddsinibessubiinedbberdbbaied behou 178,570 - | - 

ees ceanitinass subasities teat demmndnaidnedmasbailaniaaiataten wii | 18,343,818 9,892,902 | 4,619,296 
oe ee i scnnsanictbtiialinsnscepeustiintneveutenossceves eneed> 9,294,459 5,412,102 | 2,690,258 
SE sihoddl ap atnesbedcedhsdt davtetocs icsdeonsostallviks wethasscececsesosendh 4,707,908 2,447,969 | 668,335 
GORING widcde dick ecnntd on vnsnidibnds <cheptiahssbbdlie <titivbes Midrobhitédsisbeds | 32,994,267 | 16,925,564 7,082,075 
IIIT iisah alin cetacnntidinn uaaimesh indentation cat T 1,045,324 | - 
ee one Te ee ; 205'821-961 | 57,580,886 6.534,27: 
indiana. pedbeesidtblinsceeebhibtldedcfebs Rises deees deeded | 409,120,684 42° 803,469 8,725,423 
a i cai Jsddddabttects 46,782,497 | 18,971,325 8,551,783 
I ele ee eaten aetna ‘ 11,798,353 | 4.357.408 - 
BIE» wasdks -censesepesccsnivesecqegmeqneyaimndegeennbtoouninenmnesin pused 54,149,043 | 37,931,240 21,710,212 
ND RRs iid cies isbisscbe Eetd Monketisdbondsbidscebbbcctabiceredbebecccoese 45,000 ,000F 15,587,473 | 6,779,417 
eae ocbdesdes 900.b46066606666 546000 cho dhedebenss Sncddseenteeds Sb senandened sores | 79,822,005 | eae } aot 
ST TIIIM. , Sanne chuntnenensungphhndidebasiendvsneenaiinbsiimamemncts | 75,924,104 41,735,157 33,043,89% 
E.coli aaaliidsetaclinaamncebeth antiemes wail 532,163,878 255,545,922 157,743,994 
DEWOM MRO toiseciccs ceckssctstectscdsdincd dices. concobstdceeen bridbvctleA clicete 118,776,853 82,658 356 11,169,002 
BRR MOBO biiisiiss.. ccnenes-0di0050éecccdtbdbonste heed Sasebes tesbsdpaccheesatdents | 23,541,325 3,373,172 | 58,300 
Sin sneniemneettnerruinnneess-enidiibewetnns akaueinntgail 11,268,102 6,590,687 2,912,068 
SINT ac: isc chuhdondun vox-coe telcadineostione tein ince Rese taaptneaamea te 215,000,000 41,782,731 | 24,324,418 
MONON k ine aks doi cickscdve tdsve ddbvecdsdiadivebdtbdedes deredectndeididerts 2,559,391 - - 

N ebrask aicn...cccosssscceceesse sadecunshbbes batdbdil bestbetes rodedniceses paseie 5,892,512 607,328 « 
ef ae 15,870,539 - - 

Ny NUN co ss ccet ovrndvovecccesubhausinesiepubenDibigasoenilen ipeohl’ 71.678.013 37,586,453 23,164,503 
New spoay bellins thdedd xvddsbadeoceibebs cocbbaheadtvnstssubeeantidenidedcrt nds on 74,006,198 aes 
BGT MGT UO 5 ictneeddsni'ee theses 060dn. cae tocdiiechock bbtddinhs Whotetadbteeds | 1,480,868 1,249, 12: 249,010 
I i Nana atenteae accel cong hanes anes i 790,000,000 378,870,939 237,597,249 
En MINENN Gini call. onc ddesccnestbabeooumstabiciios cedeaeely 20,701,332 16,678,698 9,111,050 
OPEN Sos see sndeoees .bbddde cdaedicnd bedeadacevaniid cbodbesed hbdsbes hisnckdbdedines 280,965,791 Ree 62,602,279 
CROs . cnsvpcdcemienadass cbibeedbncein thentnhbenteade cot indcbaut bite diecde I 6,901,412 2,976,76 2,236,640 
ae 125,599,424 290,121,188 155,044,910 
I ee Oe ann ciichonbenoniekenlll 110,469,650 40,711,296 22,117,688 
South Oarolina,.........cccc bh bdadesdd debacdbbbbessteridreveds cbvecs 13,438,226 8,615,195 7,045,477 
OREIOD x 3 06:sinkes44o0ckee seunecdeneheestebtvenmpecbsehGebeswinghoctess 38,587,953 17,987,226 9,725,608 
el erthanstnouee be 15,369,731 6,577,202 1,168,538 
UM ie SNe tediUcke docesein tcteonenpebeatcagenscepeestvomtinedadiagsil 2,351,011 900,153 291,220 
ee tienbec bin eninstoase siden <tiodvete’ views: | 31,976,889 14,637, 807 8,570,920 
AGUA BD sn sasncurcochye on sddecesnecisd  sydesenretyencennseenante ipctgtestptces | 38,496,077 019, 7 
ee ee | 24.169.001 50,652,124 29,602, 507 
TP IUIINTL<. totscvuxcanleeteccdquss<ond¥icece > cebierdaliinenciteeressah 3,045,802 1,406,921 - 

WW im O RBH 004.cksreie sescece nrenssecsecscsscessstion ese chéeeesesssieussvepees 78,606,808 27,849,467 9,293,068 
WW FOI Go 20. cerc0r006e0 0005 de 60 nccces ccsneiay tacctcophunsobesse «b606 4 ¢ae0e 765,424 - - 


* Approximate. 








$4,302,453, 06 $1,885,861,676 | $1,019,106,616 


tAbout. 


Lnerease of 1860 over 1850, eighty-five per cont. Inerease of 1870 over 1860, one hundred and twenty- 


eight per cent. 


At the census of 1870 the producte of the mines aud fish¢ries are not included with the manu factured, 


as heretofore, In 1860 the products of the mines an 


fisheries amounted to about ninety million dollars, 
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Other official data obtained from the eu... 
returns are equally suggestive. The jo).). 
real and personal estate in the States 
Territories in 1850 was $7,135,780.208. 
1860, $16, 159,616,668 ; in 1870, $30,054 5] _ 
507. When it is remembered to what ont = 
during nearly half of the last decade the ,.. 
tional energy was engrossed by the war: 
far the productive power of the country coe 
diverted and its industries suspended: 4), 
heavy local and other taxation the pe: 
to bear; that notwsthstanding these 
the national progress in wealth and produc. 
tion has been more than sustained unde; : 
protective policy, we must see in this suoeoc 
of the financial policy of the Governmey, = 
emphatic warning against any radical chany, 

The public exigencies forbid any consich 
able reduction of the revenue, and our jy), 
experience should teach us not to effect that 
reduction which is possible by any suddey 
departure from the system of tariff duties tha) 
has been found so wholesome, and has oo 
tributed so unmistakably to the general pros 
perity. 

The bills now under discussion are frame) 
in part to afford encouragement to domesyy 
industry. ‘They both recognize the policy o; 
protection, In detail, however, in my j 
ment, neither of them carries it out. 

The bill which purports to bave the sancti 
of a majority of the committee, while it is very 
protective to certain producing interests, with. 
holds or withdraws it from others. 

The internal taxes are but slightly reduced, 
and while they are reduced to the relief of 
certain industries, they are made greater upon 
others. The very marked reduction ow. sali 
and lumber is a declaration to those portions 
of the country where these interesis have {lou 
ished in the past that though protection is cor 
rect in theory, itis not intended for the general 
good. 

The minority bill reduces the internal taxes 
with commendable fidelity to sound principles, 
and the general features of the readjustment 
of import duties is judicious. In one import 
ant particular, however, it fails to adhere to 
the principle on which it is ostensibly framed. 
It so reduces the duty on salt as to utterly 
destroy the production of that article of prime 
necessity in the United States wherever it 
must be made from brine. 

The pendency of both biils gives me occa: 
sion to direct attention to both lumber and 
salt. The former has been the subject of some 
discussion in connection with another meas 
ure; and from that discussion it must have 
become apparent that no time could be more 
inopportune for reduction of duties on foreign 
lumber than the present. Lumbermen in all 
of the Northwest have suffered immense losses 
from the devastating fire of 1871. These 
losses were suffered in the destruction of mills, 
of lumber, of camp equipage, and supplies, 
and in the destruction and deterioration ol 
timber. The timber that was rendered worth: 
less was not consumed, but felled and left, 4 
hinderance to the removal of any that escaped 
the fire, and increasing the risk of fire in the 
future. The cost of logging, and the losses 
incident thereto, and the expense of mat 
ufacture, and losses on sales, will be very 
considerably increased; first, by the greater 
amount of labor required upon the timber 
convert it into logs and float them to we 
places of manufacture; and secondly, by 
necessity Of cutting and manufacturing during 
the present season, and in. the future, more 
timber than heretofore, and more than ‘be 
market requires. [hig necessity is, that 0! 

reservation, More logs must. be 1andled than 

e booms and streams, with old, appliaices 
can accommodate, or the mills working 
their ordinary capacity, madufacture, involr 
ing at every step,the use of more force, gud 
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; of floating logs that prudence has been 
accustomed to provide against. The over- 
stocking of the market involves a loss of price. 
This should be gain enough to the consumer. 
it will accomplish quite as much reduction as, 
‘n the absence of these extraordinary circum- 
vances, would result from the proposed change 
ofimpost duties. f t 
The two causes of reduction operating to- 
other cannot fail to have a disastrous effect. 
When it is remembered, too, that lumbering 
has not had the same measure of protection in 
the past as the other industries of the country, 
it must be anticipated that this large reduction 
of duty will produce distress and discontent ; 
f» there will be, over large districts, a sense 
of unjust discrimination against a struggling 
interest. ‘This interest in the Northwest has 
come into being during the last twenty years. 
in the beginning it was unimportant, and, dur- 
ing the eleven years of the reciprocity treaty, 
it had to contend with an unrestricted com- 
petition from Canada, while the expense of 
manufacture was greatly augmented by the 
duties on the supplies lambermen consumed, 
and that added to the wages they were obliged 
to pay. ‘bese duties were protective to every- 
body else from 1861, and that treaty continued 
until 1866. During this five years, when the 
frst inflative effect of a protective tariff was 
being experienced, aggravated to lumbermen 
by the supervening depreciation of the cur- 
rency, they were compelled to dispose of their 
lumber in markets where large quantities from 
the neighboring province came in free compe- 
tition with it; made where no such disadvan- 
tages, embarrassing and increasing the cost of 
production, existed. . 
Inthe majority bill the aggregate reduction 
of import duties, exclusive of tea and coffee, 
they having been’made free by independent 
legislation, is only about eleven million dol- 
lars. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1871, 


los 


of 


lars, 
the present schedule of duties produced over 
two hundred and six million dollars, and for the 
current year it will probably produce $240,- 
0,000. Yet to reduce the revenue from 
customs to the trifling amount of $11,000,000, 
this bill proposes to reduce the duty on salt 
sixty per cent., and that on lumber fifty pericent. 
Is this a fair and proportionate reduction? 

The following remarks of the honorable gen- 
tleman from Missouri, [Mr. FinkeLypure, | 
who is a member of the committee that re- 
ported the billand favors its passage, contain 
data that will place the injustice of this redue- 
tion in a strong light: 


“The proposed reductions taken separately are so 
small a8 to operate entirely within the margin of 
profits at most, and donot involve the abstract ques- 
tions of protection or free trade at all, and hence [ 
do not think that even a discussion of those funda- 
mental principles and theories can legitimately arise 
outof this bill. The reductions are of such a char- 
acterasto leave ample protection to any industry 
in the land, even on the protectionist’s own ground. 

hey simply tend to divest some of them of that 
superabundant protection which smells of monop- 
oly, and which it was never intended they should 
enjoy atter the close of the war, and to bring them 
Within the healthful rules of competition which even 
the theoretical protectionist admits to be desirable. 

With the exception of a few articles tike coal 
and salt, the reductions average, in most cases, but 
twenty per cent. on existing rates.” ° " 7 

Un cotton fabrics we propose areduction of about 
twenty per cent. on the higher duties, leaving those 
which do not exceed thirty-five per cent. tostand as 
they are. I believe no candid person familiar with 
the condition of the eotton-mills of New England 
Willsay that such a reduction as that will either burt 
the flourishing industry or check its prosperity in 

east. 

Vairon, steel, and their produets, we likewise pro- 
pose an average reduction of about twenty to 
‘wenty-four per eent., making it less onthe pig for 
reason that it was reducea two dollars a ton in the 
‘ist Congress, while bars, blooms, and manufactures 
senerally were not reduced atall,” * * * * 
BF Nady paid some attention of tate to the pro- 
= lon of the cost of laber to the whole cost of 
te mufactured products, and I have found somewhat 
five pou 4 Surprise that it rarely exceeds twenty- 

hentt cent. For instance, labor represents only 

en to twenty per cent. in pig iron, only fifteen 











The Tariff—Mr. Sutherland. 





cotton goods, eighteen percent. in paper, and in 
some articles, as for instance in soap, it sinks down 
to only six perecent., while a tobacco manufacturer | 
told us in committee that the labor in sweetened 

plug tobacco costs less than the licorice which goes 

into it. I have all these figures from the statements 
of manufacturers themselves. 

‘The bulk of the cost is always in the material, 
besides such items as fuel, rent, interest, &e. Now,. 
even taking twenty-five per cent. as the average 
cost of labor, it will be perceived that a protection 
of only twenty-five per cent. on the whole value of 
the articles is equal to a protection of one hundred 
per cent. on the labor that goes into the article; a 
duty of fifty per cent. on the value is equal to two 
hundred per cent. on the labor; seventy-five per 
cent. on the value is equal to three hundred per 
cent, on the labor, and a duty of one hundred per 
cent. on the value, such as we have several of on 
our tariff schedule, amounts to a protection of four 
hundred per cent. on the labor!’’ 


It appears that the committee have en- 
deavored to adjust the reductions generally ac- 
cording to the relative amount of labor repre- 
sented in the finished products of the different 
industries that came under the leveling pro- 
cess, and with a view to cause no future embar- 
rassment to them. But by some strange over- 
sight this consideration has been wholly lost 
sight of in the reduction in question. Hows 
personal acquaintance with the subject, [ can 
vouch for the fact that eighty per cent. of the 
value of lumber, and more than ninety per 
cent. of the cost of salt manufactured in Michi- 
gan, is labor. 

Timber standing will average in value three 
dollars per thousand feet. It costs on an 
average, exclusively for labor, to cut and con- 
vey the timber in logs to a mill for manufac- 
ture, six dollars per thousand. It costs $4 50 
and often more per thousand for sawing, and 
in the apportionment of this expense one dol- 
lar a thousand is allowed for the use of the | 
mill; the residue is wholly for work. 
allowance for the mill covers interest on capi- 
tal in the mill, the wear and tear of the ma- 
chinery, and the expenses of keeping it in 
repair. ‘The sum of these items is $13 50 per 
thousand. The lumberman that can get four- 
teen dollars for the lumber from his logs, with- 
out transportation under as favorable state of | 
the market, as has heretofore generally existed, | 
has reason to congratulate himself. 1 fancy 
the entire production of the district I repre- 
sent would be willingly sold at this price. 
In this calculation the manufacturer of lumber 
has a margin of fifty cents per thousand feet 
for profits, after paying the $13 50 and tak- 
ing the thousand and one risks incident to the | 
multifarious operations that belong to the busi- 
ness. In market the lumber is classified accord- 
ing to quality, After transportation and the | 
incurring of sundry expenses, it reaches the 
consumer at such prices as are charged at dif- 
ferent localities. 

There are large pineries in the province of 
Ontario which belong to the Government. 
Timber can be had at a nominal price, the 
cheaper labor of that country converting it 
into lumber for twenty-five per cent. less than 
it costs here. ‘The pine is adjacent to the 
great northern lakes, and therefore can be | 
shipped to all the markets of this country with | 
no greater expense than is incident to the 
transportation of ours. 

The reductions of the tariff provided for by | 
these bills will not diminish wages; our lum- 


per cent. in woolen goods, twenty-five per cent. in | 
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ber cannot be made for less than heretofore. || 
Then, either: the manufacture must be sus: || 


pended and our markets abandoned to the for- 
eigner, or a sacrifice must be accepted by the 
owner of the material, or by the laborers who 
are employed in working it. ‘The importation 
of lumber by our northern neighbors will re- 
duce the price in a competition, and this alter- | 
native of prejudice will necessarily ensue. 

A reduction of the tariff on lumber corre- 
sponding to that on other manufactures would 
be accepted without complaint, though for 
reasons I have suggested lumbermen might 


This || 
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| can labor is. 
| constantly and intelligently alert to permit the 


|| ever deficient. 


| the annual demand. 





| hundred thousand dollars. 
| tion of revenue is the least important question 


| industrial pursuits. 
|| pay that price. 
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ask a more favorable consideration of their 
interests, 

The supply of salt to our population, to 
make that supply ample and permanent, and 
to place it above and beyond all contingency 
of war or political change, is of national con- 
cern. The crude material exists abundantly 
in more than half the States of this Union. 
In several, as well as in some of the Territories, 
it exists in a crystallized state, and only re- 
quires the labor of digging or mining. More 
generally, however, salt is obtained from brine 
by boiling or solar evaporation. Its mana- 
facture involves the use of only moderate cap- 
ital, and it does not require skilled labor, at 
least the necessary skill is soon acquired by 
the common laborer. The crude material is 
territorially well distributed ; it exists in con- 
venient localities, from which it ean be con- 
veyed to consumers in all other localities with- 
out long or expensive transportation. Where 
it is found it underlies large tracis of country. 

These facts warrant two very important con- 
clusions: the business of furnishing salt to this 
nation cannot become the subject of any 
monopoly ; it can be furnished at as low price 
as will cover the labor of making it and the 
use of the capital employed. If all foreign 
salt were excluded by prohibitory duties, 


| domestic salt would be furnished to every 


family at prices regulated by the same stand- 
ard as every other thing produced by Ameri- 
Enterprise and capital are too 


manufacture and distribution to be carried on 
by so few as to be over-lucrative, or the supply 
Labor and capital employed 
in this business can never have any advantage 
over the capital and labor devoted to any 
other productive enterprise; there will always 
be an equilibrium of profits in those lines of 
production which are open to the whole public. 

‘The manufacture of thirty-two million bush- 
els would at this time be sufficient to supply 
This was the amount of 
the consumption in 1871. Nearly two thirds 


|| of this quantity was produced in this country ; 


the residue was imported. ‘The revenue pro- 
duced from the importation of twelve million 
bushels under the present tariff was but a trifle 
over one million two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars, a very insignificant part of the 
revenues from customs, as would be any 
amount that can possibly be realized from this 
article. Those who favor such a reduction of 
the duty as is provided for inthis bill probably 
do not contemplate any increase from the 
change. If the annual consumption should 
reach thirty-five million bushels per year, and 
should be entirely imported, the revenue 
derived from it would only be about fifieen 
Hence the ques- 


involved. 

The entire quantity will be imported if do- 
mestic production is not so protected by duties 
that the salt made in this country can be sold 
for a price that affords as full a remuneration 
to labor and capital as can be realized in other 
The people can afford to 
They pay according to that 
standard for everything else produced in this 
country. Import duties are adjusted to main- 
tain that price. If this policy were persisted 
in, in respect to salt, we should have freer salt 
than can be had under any other policy. | 
admit that salt can be furnished from other 
countries at a less price than we can make it, 
The reason is that labor is not as well paid in 
other countries as here. It is no part of the 
theory of our American Government to make 
labor cheap; but rather to so encourage in- 
dustry as to create and keep up such a demand 
for labor that it may always be liberally re- 
warded. 

But while it is true that salt can be brought 
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here cheaper than we can produce it, it does 
not foliow that if there is no domestic salt to 
compete with the imported article the latter 
will be furnished as cheaply as the former 
would be. 


| have seen what purports to be Board of 


Trade reports of Chicago, showing the aver- | 


age price of salt in that market from the year 
1855 to 1860, and for 1869, as follows: 


Coarse salt per barrel. 
Average. 


Average of six years 

Average, 1869 

The following is an official statement of a 
leading manufacturing company in Saginaw, 
showing the prices realized for salt for a series 
of years: 


Per ha rre l. 


eee s didi dooce dikddcdaiduidiaedddcebe aaa $1 88 
STi psi ilie cisanip dott taeia liaeaaiieiniaasl wclaheaiiaidbesaiceltaes 1 77 
1868 : asspaiediatealsaaitac inka iia aiaeinctaaam aia daniel 1 85 
EP eh pocindai bp ban unsestc een cebmnbtanteaeetacmaiedes niet 1 58 
UP Alihihirchds sdum idmasiasis ebabddahiiedadideeheetdatendiecsed . 132 


hese are the prices realized at the works. 
If imported, salt will of course be cheapest on 
the sea-board or at that point where it first 
touches our shores. ‘The interior must pay 
more and have the prejudice of less competi- 
tion. If the production in this country is en- 
couraged, and salt is made wherever by the 
existence of the crude material the manufac- 
ture or mining of salt can be made profitable, 
there will be more uniform prices throughout 
the country, because less expense will be in- 
curred for transportation and the commissions 
and profits of middle-men. 

The cost of foreign salt at the place of ship- 
ment was no greater before the war than it 
will be in the tuture. If im the past, during 
the period of low tariff, when, not withsianding 
such light competition as came from QOuon- 
daga, salt was as expensive to the consumer 
as it has been under the highest tariff, it ought 


to be anticipated that on the reduction of the | 


tariff, and the disappearance of all or nearly 
all competition, there will not be anv perma- 
nent reduction of price. It will undoubtedly 
be reduced unsil all domestic manufacture has 
ceased, but when the foreigner and the im- 
porter have the market entirely, they will 
make the most of it. The experience of all 


mauufacturers in this country has been that a | 
reduction of sixty per cent. in the existing | 


tariff, as is proposed in the majority bill, will 
enable the importers of foreign salt to supply 
the whole muorket ata lower price than salt 
can be made by American labor. 

The following are the items of expenses in 
the manutacture of a barrel of salt at Syra- 
cuse: 


Cents, 

Interest on capital per barrel...................... 26.55 
i 
Empty barrel Tire clan seiiadd  teuiepeneieeeneaaeledas 40 
ranma Wi WAR i | isin cists ddibnane nbthbisalickighs 5 
TED OIG. GRO OR UN cers essen anaenes ae 
I a a a a a i 5 

Total cost per barrel at works.................... $1 61.55 


I present also the official figures for several 
years made from the boc ks cf ove of the best 
managed companies in the distmet | represent: 

1866. 1867. 1868, 1869. 1870. 


Cost of brine................ 18 34 25 ll 1s 
SN I ci tnentencnensned 59 41 38 39 31 
Cost of labor ......... ..... 32 31 30 29) 24) 
Cost of barre)s.............. 43 338 37 36 36 





Cost of inspection 
Cost of repairs on blocks 
kettles, tools, and 
other materials.......... 08 
General repairs, inter 
est, insurance, taxes 


- - - Vl Old 





21 6: Mice 


and sularies.............. 56 50 23 3 22 
Totals ........0.ccce.cc0000.. $2 11 $2 15 $168 $1 54.$1 38 
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In this statement no addition has been made 
for interest on capital invested or for depre- 
ciation in the value of buildings, machinery, &c. 

The whole capital invested in the manufac- 
ture of salt in the Saginaw valley is about two 
million and forty thousand dollars. The entire 
product of salt in 1871, when the estimate was 
made, was seven hundred and fifty-five thou- 
sand and fifteen barrels. Allowing interest 
on the capital at the rate of ten per cent.. and 
ignoring the depreciation of property, which 
is very rapid, there should be added twenty- 
seven cents to the stated cost of each barrel 
for the use of capital. 

In conclusion, I will only add that there 
being no probability that any modification of the 
duty on salt will secure to the public any stead- 


| ier supply or supply at a less price, the duty 


should be retained, that American labor may 


| have the benefit of the enterprise of providing 











by the people. 


the thirty-five million bushels of salt to answer 
this national want. The difference between 


| making and buying this supply is equal to an 


annual addition to the wealth of the country 
of $14,000,000. 


Frauds in the District. 
SPEECH OF HON. R. B. ROOSEVELT, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 17, 1872. 

The memorial of more than a thousand residents 
and tax-payers of the District of Columbia, com- 
plaining of alleged extravagance and corruption in 
the government of the District, having beenreferred 
to the Committee of the House of Representatives 
upon the District of Columbia, a majority and 
minority report were submitted. Mr. Rooseve.rt, 
who had signed the minority report condemning 
the acts of the District goverument, obtained leave 


to print the following remarks in favor of the resolu- 
tion recommended by the minority : 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. By act of Congress 
passed February 21, 1871, and printed in 16 
Statutes-at Large, page 419, the relation of the 
District of Columbia toward the national Gov 
ernment was changed, this national property 
was converted into a Territory, and given a 
territorial government, instead of being under 
ihe charge of Congress as heretofore. The 
law making this change is called the organic 
act. It provides in seeion five for a Legisla- 
ture to be composed of two branches, a coun- 
cil to consist of eleven members appointed by 
the President with the advice of the Senate, 
and a house of twenty-two delegates chosen 
By the fourteenth section the 
l'+rritory is forbidden to incur a debt exceed- 
ing five per cent. of the assessed valuation of 
property, except after the submission of the 
question to the people and approval by them, 
notice of such submission to be published in 
at least two papers. By section fifteen all 
increase of compensa'ion under contracts or al- 
lowances over amount agreed on is prohibited. 
By tection sixteen it is forbidden to loan the 
credit of the Territory to any corporation 

Under section thirty seven a Board of Pub- 





lic Works is created, to have charge of a'l | 


buildings, improvements, street openings, and 


| constructions of every kind in the District. 


lhisis made’o consist of tive persons: the Gov- 
eruor ex officio, who is bimself appointed by 
the Presiueut, and four persons to be appointed 
by the President with the advice of the Senate. 
Lhey are to hold office for four years unless 
sooner removed by the President, and are 
wade the real governing power, their jurisdic- 
tion being only limited by a few stringent pro 
visions. All contracts which they entered into 
were to be in writing, duly signed by the re- 
spective parties. They were forbidden to make 
any con'racts except where an appropriation 


] had been previously made by the Leyislature, 
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and in pursuance thereof, and all contracts 
by them in which a member of the boar, 
interested were void. ‘They were requi, 
submit a report of their proceedings to i} 
District Legislature annually before Nove), 
1, a copy of which was to be sentto the Prog 
dent, who was to present it to Congress, 
I will give the exact language of these pro. 
visions, as they become important in view os 
the subsequent action of the board, and as ‘ 
is claimed that all these salutary restriction, 
have been utterly violated and set at naught 
After providing by section one for the creation 
of the District government, section two follows: 
“Sec. 2. Be it further enacted, That the ex; cutive 
power and authority in and over said Distrie; ,; 
Columbia shall be invested in a Governor, who sha) 
be appointed by the President, by and with the y i. 
vice and consent of the Senate, and who shall hoi 
his office for four years, and until his successor sh,\! 
be appointed and qualified.” = 


Made 
| Waa 


eq to 


A veto power is provided for in sectioy 


three, requiring a two thirds vote of both leg; 
. . . e 
lative houses to override it. 


8. 


**Sxc. 5. And be tt further enacted, That legislati 
power and authority in said District shall be vested 
in a Legislative Assembly as hereinatter provided 
The Assembly shall consist of a council and house 
of delegates. The council shall consist of eleyo; 
members, of whom twoshall be residents of the city 
of Georgetown, and two residents of the county out. 
side of the cities of Washington and Georgetoy 
who shall be appointed by the President, by ay 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, who shal! 
have the qualification of voters as hereinafter pre- 
scribed, five of whom shall be first appointed for the 
term of one year, and six for the period of two years, 
provided that all subsequent appointments shal! ba 
tor the term of two years. The house of delegates 
shall consist of twenty-two members, possessing the 
same qualifications as prescribed for the members 
of the council, whose term of service shall continue 
one year.”’ . a * * a» 2 

**Seo. 14. And be it further enacted, That each 
Legislative Assembiy shall provide for all the ap- 
propriations necessary for the ordinary and econ- 
tingent expenses of the government of the District 


ve 


| until the expiration of the first fiscal quarter after 


the adjournment of the next regular session, the 
aggregate amount of which shall not be increased 
without a vote of two thirds of the members elected 
or appointed to each house as herein provided, vor 
exceed the amount of revenue authorized by law to 
be raised in such time, and all appropriations, gen- 
eral or special, requ ring money to be paid outof 
the District treasury, from funds belonging to the 
District, shall end with such fiscal quarter; and no 
debt, by which the aggregate debt of the District 
shall exceed five per cent. of the assessed property 
of the District, shail be contracted, unless the law 
authorizing the same shall at a general election 
have been submitted to the people and have re- 
cvived a majority of the votes cast for m+wbers of 
the Legislative Assembly at such election, The 
Legislative Assembly shall provide for the publica- 


| tion of said law in at least two newspapers in the 


District for three months, at least, before the vote 


| of the people shall be taken on the same, and pro- 


vision shall be made in the act for the payment of 
the interest annually, as it shall accrue, by a tax 
levied for the purpose, or from other sources of rev- 
enue, which law providing for the payment of such 
interest by such tax shall be irrepealable until such 
debt be paid: Provided, That the law levying the 
tax shall be submitted to the people with tbe law 


| authorizing the debt to be contracted.” 


“ * Es * * * 4 * * #* 

“Src. 16. And be it further enacted, That the Dis- 
trict shall never pay, assume, or become resporsihle 
for the deb s or liabilities of, or in any manner give, 
loan, or extend ita credit to or in aid of any public 


| or other corporation, association, or individual.’ 


a * * * x * * * * * 


** Sec. 37. And be itfurther enacted, That there shall 
be in the District of Columbia a Board of Public 
Works, to cousist of the Governor, whosball be pres- 
identof said board; four persons, to be appeinte 
by the President of the United States, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, ove of whow 
shall be a civil engineer, aud the others citizens; nd 
residents of the District, having the qualifications 
of an elector therein; one of said board shall be 4 
citizen and resident of Georgetown, and one of said 
board shall be a citizen and resident of the county 
outside of the cities of Washington and Georgeto wa. 
They shall hold office for the term of four year, 
unless sooner removed by the President of the | ni- 
ted States. The Board of Public Works shall have 
entire control of and make all regulations whieh 
they shall deem necessary tor keeping in repair (oy 
streets, avenues, alleys, and sewers of the cily, a 
all other works which way be intrusted to their 
charge by the Legislative Assembly or Consress 
Tney shall disburse upon their warrant all mon v 
appropriated by the United States, or the Distri: 
of Columbia, or collected from property-holders, © 
pursuance of law, for the improvement o! stree’ 
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avenues, alleys, and porte aed reeds ond prides. || me trace out the proceedings of the Board of | “Answer. It gives direct surface-drainage to the 
i . 2c ERs s . > ¢ ) o | r : , we ° j am Ih a x a an 
and shall assess Ip 6Ue Seas doi hing ani to || Works in a few of its larger operations, and I || river. ‘The best way for sewerage is to carry it the 
vribed by law, upon the property adjoining and to | hail f: sb] rail rains | shortest distance. 
be specially benefited by the improvements author- || Shall as far as possibie avoid raising any ques- || “Question. But if the sewer was laid before the 
ined by law and mode by them, a ag ypsiyped. odes 28 tions of a difference of judgment or of doubt- || cut, it would not change that ? 

¢ LOR 2 ov , no nee . . A Me a e ; 
tion Ae pet yen welch cain hail Saeed | ful construction of law. Possibly a party || see No, it would not change that; but it 

rd of suc nghass ‘ e tt | change 16 sewers i u 8 
one other taxes are collected. They shall make || man can hardly be expected to view the acts || thecross streets Fanning north and south from 
ail necessary regulations respecting the construc- || of his adversaries with absolute impartiality, || 
tion of private buildings in the District of Columbia, 


| “Question. Could they not have been laid without 
> « < , . > s ral 9 
bject to the supervision of the Legislative Assem- but I shall endeavor to do so, and | may er ee ar 
gud)" 


L z a= |} : 4 s : : ioe ser. Oh. yes: we — eee 
bly, All contracts made by the said Board of Public | that 1 commenced the investigation with a || go oon tats a he enn nee Nocg ne, I 
Works shall be in writing, and shall be signed by the || predisposition in favor of the Board of Works || necessity. 

king the same, and a copy thereof shall 


i ) f sp ll inste . eeling against 3 ne ““@ueation. The principal benefit is only that i 
filed in the office of the secretary of the District; | instead of any feeling against it, and I sin | onal fice Wlene 6 ne river? rT ree 
be Herid Board of Public Works shall have no power || cerely believe that I would now rather approve || “Answer. It opens the view and the air, which is 
to wake contracts “ bind ee eee ote we its conduct than condemn it. Butthe outrages || of more consequence than the view. There was a 
Pg ys one ) ) suance 0 s ° . . | 2 2a > svilw: i ave ’ . 
ment oe tn Sw and mot until such || Committed against thiscity, and the deplorable || a 4, yee oer avenue and the river 
propriate d »@ — a, . bes at about F&F street or KL or G, 
. ropriations shall have been made. Allcontracts || position to which property-holders have been “Question. What was gained by cutting down F 
ay? . : ; , Pr en} | ° . S : 7 5 
made by said board wo Ping careathare Mpa nae? hho Rng | reduced in ashort seven months, compel me to || street in the manner stated ? 
ales » personally § 8 rok . : °° Reeeper sraly watting thia desce s rive 
board shall be Se aaltt See thereon by said Dis- || tell the whole truth and gloss over nothing, in Answer. Merely getting this descent to the river 
and no payment shall b ‘ DY 8: ) dae that (° sa - und to the Treasury Department. That was the 
trict or any officers thereof. On or before the first |) order that Congress may fully understand the 


ny 0 ‘ ee § ED BRO | principal part gained. 
Monday in November of each year they shall sub- || case and be able to apply the proper remedy. “Question, Was it cut down with regard to making 


ae ‘ of the Legislative Assembly a : » situate! , state ‘teh : 

mit to a ee ais the remc tl The new government came irto existence the sitaatio of the State Department more beauti 
»por ans ; } > . me ul? 
a and also furnish duplicates of the same to the || June 1, 1871, and in January, 1872, at the end || “Answer. I suppose that was ono point. As I said 
Governor, to be ay, ao a eee a - of only seven months, so scandalous had |} before, I did not discuss that question at all. The 
he ite ates rat ission to ) Houses a 4} . _ 2 @ i ‘ as » j seventee 2@ Pas 
the United States oe cane aN = oF $2,500 become the conduct of the Board of Public |} cutting that was done in Seventeenth street was 
of Congress; and shall be pal e sum of $2, aoe ; ° | done before [ came here, and that involved the 
a = se SS ee Works, so loud the complaints and notorious || cutting of F street 

y 77 4 - ”, ’ € ; Pg © y M4 ~ P | a7 : ’ 7, 7 * . . 
"SEC. . —_ Soe eee ee Senet their proceedings, that Congress was forced, || Question, What is the effect of that cutting with 
election hereaiter heid in Stric 9 a on the demand of aaa * “TT | reference to the State Department? 

: eee. 4 : id of over a thousand citizens, to . I SF 

apy person shall snomingiy pe ge me vate, or | entkiia * aakadii - 7 || Answer. It opens a vista to the State Depart- 
attempt to vote, ar ie name of any other eae order this investigation. |} ment. From about Twenty-second street it is a 
whether living, dead, or fictitious, or vote more than Of the most flagrant acts I shall seleet only |} straight grade, or nearly straight. 
once at the same election for any candidate for the pnt | 
| 
' 


patied ma 








same office, or vote at a place where he may not be || @ few for consideration, commencing with the \ hentanen oe — He eee ae aon me a 

’ eee is our . . . ’ ’ an adding to e beauly o ie State Vepart- 

entitled to vote, or vote without having a lawful || grading of EF street from Seventeenth to ||} ment? < . . 

right to vote, or do any unlawful act to secure a || ‘Twenty-first streets, west of the President’s || ‘Answer. No, sir; I do not think it has any other 

right or opportunity to vote tor himself or any other ny: . . | effeet 

person, or by force, threats, menace, or intimida- grounds. This street has been cut down from | “Question, You say that you think that this cut- 

tion, bribery, reward, or offer, or promise thereof, or || two to twelve feet, involving a proportional | ting through F street was a benefit; do you think 

es wy eae ecg eect 8 pegmmnter Utena | grading of the cross-streets aud of G street, || that it is a benefit to cut away the bed of a street so 
» District o olu f rt) reely exercis Yee = as LVve “ ep mn feet : rea it § 

wt of suffrage, &c., shall be deemed guilty of a || Which is the parallel street north of it, and || *Sf¢ leave the houses ten feet above it ? 


. : “a8 ” | leavi be | 98. erected. wl i - || ‘‘Answer. I think that a house should be five or 
crime and liable to fine and imprisonment. |} leaving the houses erected along the lines of |) six feet above the street. 





The persons appointed by the President || all these elevated from five to fifteen or twenty || agent For what reacon? si ad aig 
is ac Jooke, G ; || steps above the sidewalk and roadway. This Answer. Un account of health, because the air is 
under this act were H. D. Cooke, Governor 5 1) Sk ¥ weg not good too near the surface of the street. I think 


Alexander R. Shepherd, vice president and 
executive officer of the Board of Works; 


was by uo means a new street, nor in a uulm- || that, in a sanitary point of view, that fact is pretty 
proved part of the city, but ran through an || well established. 


Jawes A. Magruder, who was afterwards made || excellent portion of the town and was adorned | iio ne lhc eaetee ee — to 
treasurer without any aughority of law what- || by some of the most beautiful and expensive || “Answer. I do not know that; but I think it 


ever, S. P. Brown, andthe engineer A. B, || residences in it. The damage caused by the || would be better if every Louse was five or six feet 
Mullett. who together constituted the Board | change was enormous, probably not less than above the street. But whether it would be worth 
BVUCe, VEveNS | half Hi Fas H : ool be || going to such an expense would depend upon the 
of Works. | half a milion dollars, ouses had to be || value that people place upon their health. 

From reading these provisions it will be || under-pinued or terraced, additional steps had 





“Question. Would there be any difference in that 
seeu what a mongrel affair was the new goy- || to be added in front, stables were rendered || vel eee a aanee and any other street? 
ernment of the District, a step in the direction useless, high, double back walls had tobebailt || « Quextion, You mean that it would be the same 
of trusting the people—a halt and then a || for thousands of yards, sidewalks had to be || beneas to F street as tu any other street to have it 
-war Aas [ ‘ 2 jehs | fe € ‘elal yt 3 é as-Di 28 t cut down ten feet? . . . 
step backward. It was anomalous, piebald— removed aud relaid, water and gas-pipes had 1 C dhedowmeridematithiads itiwentt be aamtbnets 
“neither flesh, nor fowl, nor good red her- || to be lowered, and now the ordinary acts of || to any street to be cut down ten feet; Lam only speak - 
ring.’ It revived the stale idea of commis- || domestic life, such as putting ia coal, wood, | a of = Peet a of having houses ae or ‘is feet 
* : c byes , ae 2 : ai | ~~ : . ni a . . . " . | above thes ree ,» WhHicdn is given ln Sanitary Giscus- 
sions, such me have been tried over and Over || &e., are Fé ndered exce edingly iuconvenient, | sions as the beight at which air should be taken, 
again for local government and always failed ; For all this injury of course it will be ex- Question, Do you think that it is any benefit to 





it gave the people a taste of their rights while || pected that some great gain was to compen- || @ stable to be left five feet in the air? 

it realiv er 1 ad ; witl bs lu rey || gate: but what will be the surprise of all who | Answer. Lt will be a benefit to the horses. 

it really Createc masters with abso ute power 1] Sale; bu la Je 1 Prise, 0 : ** Question. Would that benefit make up for the 
over them. In establishing a Board of Works | hear me when they are told that to this day || difficulty in getting the horses down ? 


it virtually transferred authority to those who || nobody knows why the change of grade was || |“ Answer. I do not know that; as I stated before, 


. ; & ; . 1 . || [ never examined the question in that point of view. 
might, and who in the event did, utterly ignore made. Mr. Architect Mullett says it was to || Tt; never came before me in that way. 
and despise the wishes and interests of the com- || give a fine view from the new State Depart- ** Question. Your impression is that the air it 


munity. This strange state of the law is due to || ment, which is now being erected; Mr. Kugi- || better five feet above the street? 


. ; ; ; ‘ . . | ee ', L gather that from the sanitary discus- 
the fact that it was not considered safe to trust | neer Green says it was doue in order to elevate | nett i gather that from the sanitary discus 
the ignorant negro voters, who during and || the houses aud make them more healthy, as if | ** Yucstion. Is that rule peculiar to this city ? 

since the war had congregated in Washingion || cutting a sort of treuch in front of them did i Question No. sir. pease 122.) ti € Mr. Sh 

° ; . . it . a . - . uestion, vo you Kuow the location of Mr. 5uep- 
in Vast numbers ; that Republicans had no con- that; others testified it was to give a view of || ) ..d5s Louses ? 


fidence in the very element of suffrage which || the Potomac river from Pennsylvania aveuue ; * Answer. Yes, sir; very well. 

they themselves had called into existence, and || and others that it was to help the sewerage, neon Ase eee. benefited more than the rest 
. ne . area . oteaa a an yt tHE erly O aul street, 

put as little faith in the black vote as the ex- || although the sewer through IF street was laid || °.."4 newer. L think so; very much more. 

tremest of old-fashioned secessionists. The || loug before and at so deep a grade that it “Question, Why? les TL 

exclusiv i ‘ ’ Works “e was not changed at all; while the memorialists “Answer. Mr. Shepherd’s houses, as originally 

b s council and Board of Works were to 23 igs me rae a > built, were built very low. What struck me as very 

¢ checks on the more common and vulgar || assert it was done to improve a row of houses 


. ; ; : ; ad eve was that in the house at the corner of 
nominees of the ordinary herd of negroes, and || owned by Mr. Shepherd, the president of the tighteenth and F, the bay-window was so near the 


Were appointed in the interest of thedominant || Board of Public Works, and which had been ground. according to the old grade, thet you could 
i 2 ° . a cahe kee mk > ah stam OOK right into it as you passed. 118 gras asc 

= wealthier race. But in practice the at- || Set too low by a mistake of the architect. Here the street down, and has placed the sidewalk away 
tempt did not work any more successfully than || are certainly reasons enough, if they were only || out from the houses, so that these houses are very 
the frequent efforts of the Republican Legis- || consisteut; and in order to enable gentlemen — henetined by “ J & nat Siok Sk Oe 

ures ; j ich i . . 7 ouses near Seventeenth street are very 3 sn 
sy of States to rule recalcitrant Demo- to determine which is the Ore probable, I | efited. I think there are too many steps up to them; 
‘rati¢ cities by commissions and non-partisan will describe the proceedings in detail. But || that the houses are up too high; but the rest of the 
cards. The appointed bodies svon made first I will read portions of the testimony to houses are very much benefited. They seem to me 


5 . : to have been built with a view to some change of 
emselves masters of the situation; they |} prove that I do not exaggeraie: 

















|} grade. _ : ; 
a whom they preferred to office, forced Question. Do youconsider the cutting on F strees || 1 question. here are they situated a. i 
© lat islati a proper or a necessary improvement ‘ Answer. On F street—the no side— 
dema fed 0 pans whatever legislation they Pateer. I think it is a very great improvement. || south, and running from the corner of Eighteenth 
Nanded, took upon themselves to rule the || as to how much it will cost the property, I have || street toward Seventeenth street. (Page 22.) 
strict as they pleased, and set the will of || never examined that question, It openy that part || “Question. Has it been necessary to change the 
‘yrcople at defiance of the city to the river, both for air and drainage, || sever in that street? 
i : , . it i acc y newer. No, sir. 
. With the action of the council I havemoth- || *™5 gt is Pettey oe oo ae neat 


stion. How do you mean that it opens it for 


‘Question. The sewer, as it was constructed there, 
ing to do, and can only in the time allowed || drainage? 


was below the present grade? 
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*Anwwer, The sewer was eighteen feet below the 
surface of the street at my house, I had to connect 
my sewer with it, and it cost me a good deal. — I bad 
to dig eighteen feet to reach it. The sewer is now 
pine or ten feet below the street, 

VYuestion, So that the change of grade has not 
necessitated any change in the sewer? 

** Anerer Noa sir. : 

Question, What benefit, if any, is this change of 
grade to the drainage of F str« ot? . 

**Anewer. I do not know that it ig any benefit, 
because the surface water all ran off before there 
was & Sewer, 

“Question, What effeet does this change of grade 
have upon your property? s 

" Answer. There is now no means of getting to the 
rear of the lots. I suggested to Mr. Shepherd that 
we should be allowed to cut the whole way 80 as to 
nine feet to be got into the house.”’ 

The cutting down of I street is justified 
under a resolution of the old city councils, 
passed in the time of Mayor Emory, and just 
before the new government was established. 
It uuthorized the ‘‘trimming and grading”’ 
of I° street, and appropriated $600 to cover 
the expense. Mayor Emory testified that. he 
understood this to mean merely the regulating 


of the street without any alteration of the | 


curbs; and he agreed with the contractor for 
the work at sixteen cents a yard, or a total 
expense of under $300. By circumstances to 


which it is unnecessary to refer that contract | 
was never signed by the mayor, and the new || 


government just then coming into existence, 
the work was taken charge of by the Board 
of Works; but nevertheless that was the only 
contract and that the only appropriation, 
ulthough the amount expended has already 
reached $230,647 69, and will, before it is 
finished, exceed $300,000, in all probability. 
In other words, in disregard of law, in spite 
of specific and positive statute, $600 had been 
augmented into almost a quarter of a million ; 
and this vast amount of work has been done 
without any contract whatever. There was a 
dispute between Mayor Emory and the con- 
tractor whether the latter should receive six- 
teen or twenty cents per cubic yard, but one 
of the first acts of the board was to allow 
forty cents per cubic yard for the first two 
feet of excavation, and thirty cents for the 
softer earth below, thus actually paying him 
more than he demanded. Nor was this all, 
but the grade was changed three times, being 
made first two feet, then five feet, and then 
almost ten feet; and lest the fact should seem 
incredible I will read from the evidence of the 
contractor himself: 


Question, Who made the arrangement with you 
to pay you twenty cents a cubic yard?” 


This was thirty cents, but the contractor 
seems to have forgotten the fact. (Page 72.) 


**Anewer. Mr. Forsyth recommended it first, and 
the board adopted it and paid it. Subsequently 
when I came to find the immense haul that I had to 
make, and that I was losing money, they allowed 
me torty cents a yard for the first two feet in depth. 
‘Lbat rule was adopted all over the city. 

Question, Was that by a bargain made with the 
Board of Public Works, or by an order made by the 
beard? 

** Answer. It was a general order. 

‘Question. Have you ever seen the order? 

**Anawer. Yes. 

‘Question, Is it on the record of the Board of Pub- 
lic Works? 

** Anewer. I believe it is. 

**Question. Where did you see it? 

“Answer. I saw it with the auditor. 

*“Queation. Was iton the records? 

“Answer, It was in his scale of prices which had 
been adupted. 

‘Question. They agreed to allow you forty cents a 
cubic yard for the first two feet? 

**Anawer. Yes. 

** Question, Is that anything more or less than a 
reasonable price? : 

* Answer, It is hardly a fair price. The first two 
feet on all the old streets in Washington is nearly 
all gravel. It has to be broken with picks, and can 
scarcely be plowed with six horses. The work is 
very expensive until you get through that. 

‘Question. Is it because of that character of the 
first two feet that the forty cents a cubic foot was 
allowed ? 

*“Anewer. Yes; and it is only allowed on such 
streets. 

_ Question. Did you make application to the board 
for that? —" ‘ 

* Anewer,.I did, 
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‘Question, At what time was that allowance of 
forty cents made? 

** Answer. My impression is that it was made in the 
last of July or the first of August. 

‘Question. Was it before or after you had done the 


1 work? 


**Anewer. It was after I had done a good deal of 
the work. 

‘** Question. Was there any change made in the 
directions from the grade given by Mr. Forsyth ? 

““Anawer. None but what he made himself. 

** Question. Did he give you a different grade at 
first from that which he gave you afterward? 

“Answer. The grade was changed, I believe. In 
fact, I know it was. 

** Question. When was that? 

“Answer. I do not recollect the time; it was 


; \| either in July or August. 
get access to the rear. Everything bas to be raised || 


wes Question, How deep did he tell you at first to 
- i That would be a pretty hard matter to 
tell. It was a pretty long time before [ could get a 
grade atall. I thinkit was three and a half feet, or 
something near that, at first, on F street, and it was 
subsequently changed to five feet. 

** Question. Did he at any time direct you merely 
totrim the street? 

“Answer. No, sir; the first dip I made at it was 
two feet deep at Seventeenth street.” 

So that the excavation was made by degrees, 
each dip requiring a fresh change of water 
and gas pipes, on the idea probably that the 
residents would become used to it like the dog 
whose tail was cut off inch by inch instead of 
all at once so that he might learn to like the 
operation, 

Whether there was actual corruption in 
this proceeding I will leave to inference. No 
money was paid for it to my knowledge. We 
can presume it was an act of supreme folly if 
we would be very charitable. It is true that 
the vice president of the Board of Works, 
who was mainly instrumental in having the 
work commenced, (page 14,) owned a valuable 
row of houses on the street, and they alone 
of all the property affected were benefited, 
but this may have only been a coincidence—a 
strange one, and fortunate for the owner, but 
stillonly a coincidence. Nevertheless the ruin 
wrought by such blundering is none the less, 
and in determining the nature and motives of 
the operation it must be examined in the light 
of other proceedings. And here let me ex- 
plain one contrivance which was exceedingly 
ingenious in quieting opposition. In most 
cities local improvements are paid for by assess- 
ments on the premises improved, but under 
the management of matters in Washington 
only one third falls on the property, while two 
thirds are put upon the people at large, leaving 
no one especially interested in protesting or 
opposing. In this case, however, there was 
no benefit whatever, but simple, unrelieved 
injury instead, not a single independent resi- 
dent on either street approving of the change 
or failing to reprobate and denounce it. The 
expense and loss, the public and private dam- 
age, and cost, direct and indirect, of this one 
remarkable and indefensibe performance can 
hardly fall short of $1,000,000, while the 
excuses for it are little less than ludicrous. 

Mayor Emory in originally contracting for 
the work believed that it would cost not to ex- 
ceed $300, and the evidence all shows that the 
rate for grading allowed by him was the usual 
and customary one. He testified as follows: 


** Question. You understood that the work which 
you directed to be done in F street was merely to 
trim the street and to grade it slightly, without 
altering the grade or bringing it down to the line 
which it now occupies? 

** Answer. I knew that the street was too high in 
the center, and that it was to be altered. | 

** Question. That is all which you considered the 
city government and yourself to be responsible for? 

** Anewer. Yes. That was to be done at the instance 
of one of the members of the Board of Public Works. 
It was he who had the bill passed and who brought 
it to me and asked me to have the trimming done. 

** Question, That is the way you understood it? 

* Answer, I bad nocontemplation or thought of 
onytaiad else. If I had, I should not have approved 

e bill. 

* Question. By whom was the order made? 

““ Answer. By the auditor. The law requires that 
jn any improvement, to be made by the corporation, 
the mayor shall request the auditorin writing to 
isgue the order. 

" Question. You spoke ofapproving the bill, what 
bill.was.that ? 


** Answer. The bill which had passed the 

cil, appropriating $600 for this work he old cou, 
*“ Question, And you say that Mr. Shepherd 

ares the bill to be passed and brough; ~ 

you 


Answer. Hewasamember of the board of ald 
men at the time, and he brought me the bilj. 
that he was in a hurry to have the work d,.. 
his houses were nearly completed.” ae 

And all this in direct violation of 
without a contract of any sort, practic, ly 
without estimates, although the organic on 
is so positive that no work shall be commenced 
till after a contract has been made out and 
signed, and in pursuance of appropriat; Ing 
previously made. On the 10th of July, it jg 
true,a plan for the general improvement of the 
city was made out by the board and approved 
by the Legislature, which made approprig. 
tions for this improvement to the amount of 
$90,000, or about one third of the actnal eos 
and whieh at the same time authorized the 
raising of $4,000,000 by loan, and the gentle. 
men reaponsible for this operation hesitated 
whether they should not claim that this particy. 
lar improvement was commenced under tha: 
act rather than the authority of the former city 
councils, but they finally abandoned this ideq 
for two reasons: first, work was commenced 
long before July 10, and secondly, the ap pro- 
priation as applied to that street and asked for 
under the general plan was for a different pur. 
pose and a totally insufficient amount. §» 
that there is no excuse or justification what. 
ever for this enormous and most indefensible 
expenditure. Whether in the light of law or 
reason it was purely a willful, wanton waste 
of money, benefiting nobody unless it be one 
of the members of the Board of Works, aud 
doing damage which is simply incalculable. 

And here it is proper to speak of the system 
adopted by the board, which was as unwise as 
it was corrupting. Instead of advertising ‘for 
proposals and accepting the lowest offer for 
whatever was to be done, they placed their 
own prices on grading, filling, paving, &e., 
usually far more than were previously paid 
by the city, and then they distributed the 
work among their favorites. Instead of having 
open competition it was purely a question of 
favoritism, and the men who were most useful 
and ‘subservient were those who were selected, 
and who received the highest rewards. Never 
was anything so brazen attempted by the late 
corrupt administration of New York city, 
even in its halcyon days, for there there was 
at least a pretense of open competition, while 
here there was simply a division of the pubic 
patronage among political adherents. 

I will now take up the next great improve: 
ment, that of Seventh street road, extending 
from the limits of the city to the boundary line 
of the District, five miles in length. [tis the 
principal thoroughfare into the city from the 
north, running from Washington on one eud 
to a farm owned by Mr. Alexander H. Shep- 
herd on the other ; but this also, like the houses 
on F street, may be only a coincidence. ‘The 
original appropriation for putting it in order 
was $2,500, which the Board of Public Works 
claim was a misprint for $25,000. But it has 
already cost $165,000, or over thirty thousaud 
dollars a mile for a country road macadawized 
sixteen feet wide, and graded for the purposes 
for which it was to be used. ‘Thirty thousand 
dollars a mile! Did any farmer, did any et 
gineer, did any man accustomed. to such work 
ever hear of such extravagance? That money 
would have built a railroad and almost stocked 
it. Upon an appropriation of $2,500, or # 
most $25,000, an expenditure already reac! 
ing $165,000 has been made, and the wort 
not half done, the road still impassable, aud 
continuing so ever sinceearly last full. 1 says 
railroad could have been laid for less mone); 
why, a double line of greenbacks like railroa 
tracks could have been laid the entire distance 
and ffot cost so much. This is a questo 
every_farmer.can_cousider. when. he. bas-” 
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vay for building @ road, and he can tell what 
ie thinks of paying $30,000 a mile for a farm 
road. : ‘ ; 

~ One of the most intelligent witnesses tes- 
fed that while he admitted the road was an 
- ortant one, $1,000 would have oa. good 
iby ™ ° 

vopair. Other testimony proved that the mac- 
sdamizing should not have exceeded $2,500 a 
wile, or $12,500 for the whole. And here 
comes in another coincidence, as striking as 
yur ° s 

_ome of those previously mentioned, that the 
sone was obtained from the quarries of a son 
of a member of the board. To be sure, his 
fher warned the young gentleman not to 
»yyage in this business, but he disobeyed that 
Une : ° “4° 

parental instruction. Politics was, however, 
4; the bottom of most of the extravagance. 
Meu were engaged according to their political 
views and discharged if they were faetious. 
A single line of testimony settles the entire 
case: ’ 

“ Question. You say that your list had on it fouror 
fve hundred men? | ; 

“ Answer, At the time of the election there were 
» that road nearly five hundred men, 

“duestion. Low long were they kept on after the 
jection ? c : 7 
“Answer. Very little. They commenced dis- 
charging them immediately atter.” 

They were really paid for voting instead of 
working and then were dismissed. Once more 
must 1 draw a parallel with Tammany Hall in 
ny cityof New York. How often have I seen 
the gangs of men set to work upon the streets, 
on repairs and improvement, on digging or 
puilding, carting dirt across a square to be 
carted back again if nothing else offered, and 
all this about election time. The excuse is the 
sume in both cases—anxiety to finish the work 
before winter. How fortunate for this class 
of politicians that elections do not take place 
in the spring! ‘Lo be sure, the anxiety ceases 
with the election, the men are dismissed, the 
work stops, and the road remains impassable, 
asevery road or street touched by the Board 
of Works bas remained, until spring. Until 
the elections are carried, until the men have 
deposited their ballots as they are ordered, 
there 18 great anxiety to complete improve- 
ments; but the very day after the election the 
weather becomes too cold, and all operations 
have to cease. What curious coincidences we 
ind in the management of municipal affairs 
vy irresponsible commissions everywhere! It 
is true that this particular road was out of 
repair, but such extravagance as this cannot 
ve described otherwse than as profligate in the 
highest degree. 

As an evidence of the way in which the 
work was used to influence voters I will quote 
the following from the testimony : 

“Question, Do you know of any intimidation hav- 
lug been used to control voters at the last election ? 

Answer, I was time-keeper on the Seventh 
‘treet lmprovement. : 1 know that every morning 
previous to the election, when I would go on the 
road. a good many of the colored men would come 
0 We aud say that Mr. Hall had threatened to dis- 
Charge them if they did not vote for him. That 
Would be the cry every morning until just before the 
election, At » meeting held by our club at Fort 
Slocum, Mr. Ilall being present, I preterred this 
charge against him. He said that he told these men 
he would discharge them if they did not vote ‘ with 
us, asked him whom he meant by ‘us,’ and he 
be hot explain, ‘There was no candidate in the 
ield but ilall and Wall, and I supposed that he 
weant tor himself. That was the way I took it. Mr. 
diene a colored man, a foreman on the road, was 

‘charged; and he told Mr. Carpenter, in my pres- 
oo aud in the presence of others, that he was dis- 
eed because he was « Wall man, and not a Hall 

‘0. He claimed that that was the reason of his 
being discharged. 

- Vuestion, Did you see any bodies of laborers 
areted up to the polls by any one? 
and eer Yes; [ marehed up our club myself, 

i} 4 had good reasons for doing it. s 
too tstton. Do you know of any money being paid 
’ Surry the election there ? 
wwer. Nothing more than that I saw men that 
a Hing on the road who said that Mr. Lewis was 
sud bee in his yard handing out tickets for Hall, 

duding out twenty-five cents with each ticket. 
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“* Question. Did you vote for the four-million loan? 
**Anewer, I did. 

** Question. Do you consider that the money is 
expended in an economical manner? 

“ Anewer. No, sir; not by any means; [think itis 
squandered,” 


And by another witness: 


** Question, You speak only of the section over 
there? 


““Answor, No, sir; I had a team to put on the 
road, and they would not allow meto putit on until 
I joined the Republican club. 

** Question. You were a Republican any way? 
Answer, Yes, sir; and | was for the loan, 

* Question, Did you join the club for the sake of 
putting your team on? 


** Answer. I paid twenty cents and joined the club, 


és usetion: How many days’ work did you get for 
at! 


*“ Answer, Ido not remember, 
ss Question. How many days did your team get by 


_ Answer. Ido not remember; altogether I think 
it worked about two months. 


“Question. You got all that by paying twenty 
cents to the Republican club. What price did you 
get for the team? 

“Answer. I got four dollars a day for a two-horse 
team; alterward my team was taken as a plow 
team, and they allowed six dollars a day. 
peer Was not that an extravagant price ? 
“Answer. I do not know; they put their own 
price.” 

Another great source of expenditure was the 
grading of the streets and roads, and in these 
care seems to have been taken in selection of 
places, for these operations were undertaken 
where the most Harm and the least good was to 
beaccomplished. To raise or lower a street a 
few feet is a serious matter; it may cut off front 
doors or shut up cellar windows; it will surely 
ruin appearances and cause much outlay for 
alterations if it does not seriously interfere 
with communications. Such changes were 
apparently made merely for the pleasure of 
the thing; some streets were first raised and 
then lowered and then raised again, giving 
the dwellers along them a cheerful variety of 
experiences and requiring much activity to 
keep their houses habitable. With every such 
alteration, all trees, those unsurpassable and 
slowly-produced ornaments of a city, are de- 
stroyed, sidewalks have to be taken up and 
relaid, areas and door-steps must be readjusted, 
and much general expense and inconvenience 
are sure to be occasioned. But the enterpris- 
ing members of the board were not satisfied 
with such moderate annoyances ; iti occasional 
bursts of enthusiasm they filled up to a depth 
of thirty feet, buried houses to their roofs, 
and rendered utterly worthless squares upon 
squares of dwellings and stores; they cut 
down into the bowels of the earth twelve to 
fifteen feet, and left houses perched on pin- 
nacles like warnings to rash builders against 
trusting their investments in such a commun- 
ity. Washington and Georgetown are built 
on a succession of hills; it is almost a mount- 
ainous country, but they endeavored to con- 
vert it into a prairie. 

Why they did ail this nobody knows; it is 
hard to ascribe it to any reason, except a desire 
to employ the blacks and secure Republican 
votes. It is pitiable to look at the ruin thus 
caused; stores rendered utterly inaccessible 
and worthless for all business purposes ; private 
dwellings greatly reduced in value, and made 
most uncomfortable, and all with no future, 
no hope of improvement hereafter; the whole 
a mere dead waste; and when it is considered 
that the persons so damaged are not remuner- 
ated, and have no recourse or appeal, it 
becomes a piece of heartless and blind cruelty. 
It is true the negroes obtained one half more 
than their ordinary wages, and streamed into 
the city by crowds to grow rich and vote the 
Republican ticket, but by this very act they 
were led from their true occupations, were 
brought where they must in the end suffer much 
misery, while the neighboring country has 
been left without the necessary labor to till 
the soil. ‘These poor ignorant people have 
been betrayed by self-seeking politicians to 
leave their healthy country homes, to crowd 
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together into the noisome shanties of a city, 
to ineur contamination from exposure to vice 
and evil ways, to become the hangers-on of 
politi¢s, to lose their hardly-acquired habits 
of independence and selfsprotection in order 
that the Democratic and Conservative strength 
of this city might be overborne by their votes. 
To show that my language is not an exagger- 
ation, I will read from the testimony a portion 
which is not disputed : 


* Question, You had no safeinformation yourself? 

“* Anawer. No, air. 

** Question. Do you know whether any intimida- 
tion or threats were used to compel voters to vote 
one way or the other? 

* Anewer. ‘To my own personal knowledge, I de 
not. 
= Question, You did not hear or see any yourself? 

* Answer. [ do not think that I remember seeing 
or hearing anything of it; | heard a good deal of 
general talk and charges, 

** Question. You did not hear threats to remove 
voters from work ? 

** Answer. 1 have no personal knowledge of it? 

** Question, Did you see voters march up to the 
polls in bodies? 

“Answer, That has been acustom in this city since 
Mr. Bowen’s campaign. On the Republican side 
we would have our meetings in each precinct the 
evening prior to the election, and in some instances 
we would go to the polls in bodies, and sleep there 
till morning, to await the opening of the polls; be- 
cause it would sometimes take a man two hours 
bemre he could get at the window to deposit his 
vote. 

** Question. Were ike voters taken under some 
leader? 

_ Answer, Only the ordinary officers of the associa- 
tion. 

ae Spenean Were they given ballots by the associa- 
tion 1 

*‘Anawer, We had our tickets all ready, and dis- 
tributed them. 

** Yuestion. Were these leaders contractors under 
the city government? 

*‘Anawer. Ido not know; I was not acquainted with 
men who were contractors under the late Washing- 
ton corporation. We have had but one election 
since this new government has been putin opera- 
tion; that was the last election. I did not take a 
very active part in the last campaign. 

‘Question, Do you know whether officers under the 
city government acted as leaders of these organized 
bodies of voters, taking them up to the polls and see- 
ing that they voted? 

** Answer, Yes, sir; I think they did. 

** Yuestion. Did they do that generally? 

‘** Answer. 1 do not know that every officer did it; 
I know that there were some officers who were not 
at the polis that 1 visited; but a number of the 
subordinates did take an active part in the election, 

** Question. Were the leaders generally either 
contractors or oflicers under the government ? 

** Anewer. 1 do not know that 1 can say that that 
was generally the case; to a great extent, however, 
it was. (Page 274.) 

** Question. Do you know of any money being paid 
to carry the election there? 

** Answer. Nothing more than that I saw men 
that morning on the road who said that Mr. 
Lewis was standing in his yard handing out tickets 
for Hall, and banding out twenty-tive cents with 
each ticket. Some of the men said they had been 
there twice, and got two twenty-five cents, the old 
— net remembering their faces.’”’ (Page 

+) 


Brought to the polls in squads like a herd 
of hogs, threatened with punishment if they 
did not vote as they were ordered, paid tweuty- 
five cents each if they did as they were told, 
what must they have thought of that ballot 
which was the main reliance of our institu- 
tions, had been the proud privilege of the 
white man, and hereafter was to be their pro- 
tection? How their clouded minds must have 
been still more puzzled over these strange 
events; how their confidence must have been 
weakened, and the worst habits of their 
early life, the treachery and falsehood which 
slavery teaches, must have been strengthened. 
This was the suffrage, a lie, a cheat, a means 
to squandering other people’s money and 
securing double pay for one’s self; a game, a 
fraud, a method for ruining the white man 
and seizing his property. 

It is only to be hoped that most of them did 
not know enough to understand what they 
were doing; and to show that this is probable, 
I will relate an incident that happened to my- 
self in Virginia, where I happened to be when 
the blacks were first permitted to vote. A 
good-faced, pleasant-looking darkey was lean- 
ing up against a fence enjoying the negro’s 
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special privilege—the scorching warmth of 
His labors were over, for 
he had voted and was entitled to a holiday for 
the test of the day. A gentleman who was 
with me approached him and inquired: ‘‘Sam, 
have you voted?’ ‘* Yes, sir, | done voted,”’ 
was the reply, with a roar of laughter that 
could have been heard half a mile, and a dis- 
play of ivory that would have put an ordinary 
elephant to shame. ‘* Well, Sam, for whom 
did you vote?’ ‘*] dunno massa, but [| jis 
voted,’’ with another outburst of laughter 
which shook him from head to foot and made 
the fence quiver. *‘ But did you vote for Jones 
or Brown?’ ‘1 dunno,’’ with a fresh peal of 
merriment. ‘*I dunno nothing about dat, but 
I done voted."’ ‘You must have voted for 
somebody. How did you know whether you 
were right.’’ ‘I dunno, massa, but | jes voted 
de yaller ticket,’’ which wise announcement 
was accompanied with a greater display of de- 
light than any that preceded. 

lt so happened there was a *‘ yaller ticket”’ 
in this instance ; for the color not only guided 
the negro who could not read, but enabled 


southern sunlight. 


his master to detect him if he tried to play | 


false. The blacks were used in a twotold 
cap LCity ; one was to elect such candidates as 
the Board of Works approved, and in this 
matter the latter were absolute dictators; 


and the other was to carry the loan, as will || 


be explained hereafter, against the property- 


holders, who had already begun to be alarmed | 


at the reckless proceedings of the Board of 
Works. For the loan the authorities had 
charge of printing ballots on both sides; 
but not relying even on their hordes of black 
supporters, they so managed that no adverse 
ballots were to be had on election day, and 
easily procured an overwhelming majority in 
its favor; so that grading and leveling and 
excavating helped to effect these purposes if 
they did no good in another direction. 

And what was the object of this leveling pro- 


cess? In a mercantile city, where there are || 


heavy loads to drag, where there is much travel 
and transportation, there is reason and pro- 
priety in such operations, but ina city preémi- 
peutly of residences, with so little commerce 
that it searcely has or needs a water-front, 
almost without draye capable of carrying large 
loads, and with no omnibuses except private 
ones running to hotels trom railway stations, in 
a city so circumstanced, the mad desire for level 
streets and easy grades has no justification in 
common sense; itis a useless outlay of money, 


injurious if anything by diminishing the natu- | 


ra! rapidity of surface drainage arising from 
With as much propriety might 
this hill on which the Capitol stands be cut 
down and the main beauty of the building be 
sacrificed to the needs of trade which exists 
only in imagination, aud which manifestly never 
will become a reality; for whatever Washing- 
ton may hereafter be it will never attain rank 
as a ** busy mart of commerce.”’ 

1 will now turn to the principal cause of 
expense in these so-called improvements for 
which the people were earnestly invited to 
vote last November: the repairing of the old 
cobble stone streets, and doubtless all who hear 
me will be surprised to learn that every pave- 
ment being putdown in the city of Washington, 
with the exception of two blocks of Seneca 
stone and Belgium blocks, respectively, is 
either of wood or concrete. This city with its 
wide avenues, entailing a heavy expenditure at 
best, with its moderate weaith, its trivial trade 
and large proportion of poor inhabitants, 1s 
wade the theater of costly experiments in new 
pavements. Every species of wooden or con- 
crete patent has been tried or is in process of 
being tried. The Nicholson, Stowe, Scharff, 
Stafford, Ballard, Evans, Scott, Scrimshaw, 
Parisieu, Miller, Prismatic, aud Vulcanite, 
some filteen different patents, (page 208,) al 
come in for their share of the public money 


steep slopes. 
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and their grab at the public treasury. Old 
worthless styles and new untested ones were 
alike favored. 

‘The rotten poultice of Fifth avenue in New 
York is reproduced on Pennsylvania avenue 
in Washington; wooden abominations that 
are proved utter failures, and strongly sus- 
pected of being generators of typhoid poison, 
compete for tavor with concrete plasters, 
which are full of holes at one end of a block 
before they are completed at the other. Let 
the members of the House of Representatives 
use their eyes as they walk through the city 
of Washington along the miles of public 
thoroughfares wantonly torn up, and now be- 


| ing coated with a thin layer of asphalt or eoal 


tar, and observe the stuff called a pavement, 
already disintegrated and brittle, crushing 
beneath the foot and almost between the fin- 


| gers, full of holes and so soft as to be easily 








| in repair tor three years. 





indented by a boot heel, and determine for 
themselves whether such vile abortions should 
have been paid for at $3 20 a square yard. 
For all this work the contracts, when made at 
all, (which was not always by any means, ) 
were totally disregarded; a few inches of dry 
stone covered with a skin of tar aud sand were 
accepted and paid for by a blindand confiding 
Board of Works in lieu of eight or ten inches 
of solid concrete. Itseemed really as though 
these gentlemen were trying to see how reck 

less they could be in wasting the money of 
the people whom they were appointed to pro- 
tect. 

The engineer of the board testified that he 
knew of no concrete pavements which had 
stood severe wear, and no wooden one, except 
that in Chicago, which, from the dampness 
of the soil, is always kept wet, and thus pro- 
tected from decay; but he said that he was 
not consulted and his opiuion was not asked. 
He had had much experience in New York, 
and was aware that both these pretentious 
humbugs disappeared within a year usually, 
aud at most in two under the heavy travel of 
that city. But what answer does the board 
make for this criminal negligence? Why, it 
says the contractor is bound to keep the streets 
He receives his 
money, his bondsmen are often men of straw 
or move away, no portion of the amount is 
retained to meet emergencies, but this inno- 
cent, simple- hearted body of gentlemen hopes 
that he will carry out his bargain. Such pure- 
minded artlessness may not be too good for 
this world, but it is certainly unfitted for ordin- 
ary business transactions, and should not be 
trusted to guard public affairs. It can only 
be equaled by the board of audit in New 


| York, which passed upon over six millions of 


claims by authorizing the clerk to make them 
up and pay them. Such want of guile is re- 
freshing in these modern days, although it is 
an open question whether it would have been 
so gushing had the liabilities involved the pri- 
vate interests of the parties. Clearly, how- 
ever, these babes in the woods had better 
retire *‘ to the private station,’’ which is man- 
ifestly with them *‘ the post of honor.’’ 
Already the concrete pavements are going 
into holes large enough, as one witness testi- 
fied, for a man to lie down in and be concealed 
from view; in other places the whole com- 
position is falling to pieces and resolving itself 
into its Original elements, and some of it has 
already been taken up and replaced, including 
as much as entire squares at a time. The 
contractors were examined, and with praise- 
worthy uniformity they each testified that no 
patent was worth anything but their own ; but 
they totally failed to give a single instance in 
which avy specimen ot this pavement had been 
thoroughly tested with heavy travel and had 
stood; they were unanimous in apologizing for 
their own aud condemuing all other kinds. 
It must not be forgotten in this connection 
that nearly if not quite all these pavements 
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were laid without any specific legislative 
. : au: 
thority at all, and not in pursuance of a 
appropriation. y 
DISTRICT DEBT, 

Precisely what the debt of this District ; 
its various forms new is nobody accurately 
knows. Questions on the subject Were ad. 
dressed to all the parties who were Supposed 
to be informed concerning it, but without ay 
satisfactory results and with very dissimilg, 
answers. In determining the amount of the 
debt different views may be taken. If the sum 
total of bonds issued is to be the sole Criterion 
a certain result would be reached, while if lj 
the contracts are estimated a vastly differen: 
one would be obtained. It is apparent, howeyer 
that streets which have been dug up must bs 
paved, that sewers which have been commence 
must be finished, and that grading once under. 
taken must be carried out to completion; go 
that the real financial condition of the city cay 
only be determined by taking these all into 
account, and to the bonded and floating debt 
must be added all estimates for work com. 
menced or contracted, all liabilities for jp. 
provements actually undertaken or inevitably 
necessary, as well as all liabilities authorized 
and which may be confirmed. 

Soon after the organization of the new goy. 
ernment, and on July 10, 1871, the Board of 
Works submitted to the Legislative Assembly 
what was called a ‘‘ comprehensive plan” of 
improvements throughout the city, coveriug 
many changes, and computing the estimated 
expense. Atthe same time the board asked 
that $4,000,000 should be raised by permanent 
loans to meet this cost. The Assembly ap 
proved the plan, and directed the money to 
be borrowed, but an injunction was obtained 
against the negotiation of the bonds, for the 
reason that the loan had not been submitted 
to the people. So a second loan to the same 
amount was authorized, which was to be sub- 
mitted to the people. Afterward, the injune- 
tion was set aside as to the first loan, and that 
was negotiated, but the second one was stil! 
submitted to the people and approved by them, 
thus authorizing double what was originally 
asked. 

By the organic law, in the fourteenth section 
which I have read, the debt is never to exceed 
five per cent. of the assessed valuation of 
property, unless the proposition for the in- 
crease shall have been submitted to the people 
and approved by them. ‘The assessed valua- 
tion of property when the act was passed was 
less than $63,000,000, which has been since 
increased to $89,225,615, an augmentation o! 
nearly fifty per cent. in oue year, and upon the 
latter sum it is claimed that the percentage 
shall be computed, although many residents 
complain of it as excessive. 


The old debt of the cities of Washington and 
OOO Bie oa oni 8. cbs apes sikccs sccceceese 3,756,381 





First $4,000,000 loan negotiated..................  4,00U,0W 
Second $4,000,000, approved by the people, : 
but not negotiated... cccceceeccceseecesees 4,000,000 
Piedmont railroad subscription................ — 0,W 
EO SEPT CO 
Be RNID Lit 5),.5 ca cdabucs isncad unsskesansictencesene 300,00) 
CREO WII cbenciccsinscccrivscsecmactecsnrsesccsieen — OE 
= ieee 
PRES Bt 2 SA UL iat ee sesadene $13,206,381 


—————— 


Of these it is alleged that there is no inten 
tion of issuing the second $4,000,000 Joan, 
although there was nothing to prevent its issue, 
as it had“been regularly approved by the pec 

le, while the first loan had been adjudged valid 

y the courts. But in reality most or all of " 
will have to be used unless the work under: 
taken by the officials of the District is disco 
tinued or greatly modified. The estimates 
made by them are $8,232,996, of which they 
put one third on the property-holders benefited 
by the improvements, instead of either placi"s 
the whole where the advantage accrues, oF # 
least two thirds, as is done in many cilic® 
This plan, as I have said, was simply an ing’ 
ious contrivance to prevent objections, 5 
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such wot 
~ovements actually been of any value what- 
‘ver, and not, as they mainly were, an abso- 


jute damage. Deducting this one third, al- 
u . “oS 


thou 


obligation, and as onerous an imposition on the 
property -holders, there is left $5,481,997. 
From this, in the official estimates, a de- 
duction has been made of twenty per cent. for 
cash, but as no one could either explain or 
ynderstand this, and as in point of fact the 
expenses in all operations which have been 
advanced toward completion overran the sums 
allowed, there is no propriety in taking it into 
a therefore we 


consid ration. If 


2¢.922,996 and add to it the old city debts | 


23 756,381, the Piedmont railroad $600,000, 
the water loan $450,000, the market bonds 
e290,000, and the Chicago relief bonds 


Shed 


210,000, we have a grand total of $13,429,377. || 
” Of this over nine million five hundred thou- | 


cand dollars has been incurred in seven months. 
Does the history of our country contain any- 
thing like such extravagance? One tenth of 
the entire property of the District disposed of 
in little more than halfa year. In ten yearsa 
similar course would annihilate the total value, 
real and personal, of the possessions of the 
present residents. Taxes of the most onerous 
description must follow inevitably, and the 
assessments will be so heavy that much prop- 


erty must change hands, and many persons in | 


moderate circumstances will lose their worldly 


all, as their estates will be sold to pay the | 


liens upon them thus created. So remarkable 
hasbeen the improvement of the city that many 


persons have before them the immediate pros- | 
pect of being improved out of house and home. | 


A false impression is attempted to be given 
asto the rate of taxation. The rate for the 
fiscal year closing June 1, 1872, is put forward 
as though that would be the amount main- 


tained in future, and was a justestimate of the || 


sum made necessary by the outlays of the 
past year. 


yet begun to pay either principal or interest, 


the first installment of interest on the loan | 


having not yet fallen due. 

Nothing is so easy and pleasant as running 
in debt, and if a big debt is a large blessing, 
the District of Columbia is blessed beyond all 
other parts of the earth. 
of New York is $100,000,000 on an assess- 


ment of capital not exceeding two thirds af | 


its true value, reaching a thousand millions 
aud with a vast commerce and growing re- 


sources to meet deficiencies, while these two | 


citiesof Washington and Georgetown, with their 
surrounding country and poverty-stricken and 
sparsely inhabited environs, have a debt of at 


least $12,000,000 on an excessive valuation of | 


$89,225,615, or over thirteen per cent., with- 


out trade or other resources to assist in the | 


work of payment. The rate of assessment in 
New York is nearly three per cent., and that 
makes the subjects of Tammany spoliation 
groan, butthe burden will be far heavier upon 
the victims of the Board of Public Works of 


the city of Washington. ‘he true estimate is | 


as follows: 


MMe Gene oo acecmmesnssomenvytocherw eunans $0 70 
Lighting the city.. ‘ 









Metropolitan DEIOB a icenberesss-pnerys « 20) 
Ahe public schools..... 60 


The ten-year bonds........................... 10 
{nterest on four-million loan 
Fincipal on said loam.......c....ccccesse-eee 
ie hee. ee 
I csmane 
sterest on second four-million loan.... 
Market-house bonds.. 


NS © 
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bos 





© 
JIG 


HP CeRee tees ewren as eneneeeee 


S payment of the floating debt........ 
jiterest on the fanded debt.............. 
We Seven-thirty certificates... 
Chicago fire-bonds......... 


eee e eee neeeneneeees 
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ild have been the result had the im- | 


gh itisas much a debt as any other form of | 


take this || 


The fact, however, isthat the Dis- | 
trict has been borrowing, so far, and has not | 


The debt of the city | 
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debt of over $17,000,000, and had it all been || following list, with reference to date, page, and 
| issued the city would have been bankrupt at || purpose, as each appropriation is recorded in 
once. To sustain this statement I give the |! the acts of the Legislature: 


|| List of appropriations made by the Legislature of the District of Columbia in less than seven 



































| 
|| months, 
| === = 
| Title of act and nature of appropriation. | No.of page. | Date of approval. Amount. 
icles cis feces dics llehclchatattrwitien encase neenabeaeneiatsensadesee—esinncigesenaps headend ‘ 
First regular session: 
|| 1, Anticipation of revenue to pay expenses of carrying 
\| OW CRG POV OFM BIC bo... .csiceincsscdvs sie sevesecvovnctecsse tresses ; 9 | June 30, 1871........... $250,000 00 
|| 2. Anticipation of revenue to pay interest on the 
bonds of the city Of Georgetown. .........ccccseeeas seeeeeess BO) PRR Be, Be hcdiscemsicces 5,000 00 
3. First four million ROME WOE cneceaxgncinncce sieoaapabaca neat espe 10 to 13 | July 10, 1871............ 4,000,000 00 
|| 5. Appropriation to pay interest on bonds and certifi- 
cates of the city of Washington........c.....ccsceeeeeceeees 13 | July 18, 1871............ 50,000 00 | 
| 6. Appropriation to pay the temporary and perma- : | 
nent officers of the District of Columbia................ 18 and 14 | July 20, 1871............ 56.700 21 | 
7. Act authorizing issue of water bonds....................000. 17 to 21 | July 20, 1871........... 450,000 00 | 
|| 9. Appropriation to pay school teachers in the county.. 34 | August 10, 1871........ | 4,000 00 
10. Appropriation to pay damages due Columbia turn- 
RE i ecdiaantsacesrums asteer sccndpecrgdeeeh  anamrnamersccajes shiney 24 and 25 | August 9, 1871.......... 14,277 48 
1] 11. Appropriation to pay for improvements and repairs 
1 in the District of Columbia by anticipating the | 
Ne os Nii snaabe inex antanintasi ds Seutosnoiginenapanageactuanier aa > | August 11, I1S871........ 500,000 00 
|| 12. Appropriation to furnish the station-houses and to 
1 pay the contingent expenses of the same................ 35 | August 15, 1871....... 3,600 00 
|| 14. Appropriation to pay for the erection of public 
Ds CERDUEM EOS DOU URI sien sanagasie apnsed dinbar vidacvonsassansdscteves 40 | August 16, 1871........ 1,000 00 | 
15. Appropriation to pay for land and the erection 
thereon of a market-house at the corner of Sev- 
enth street east and North Carolina avenue......... a 41 to 42 | August 18, 1871........ 60,000 00 
|| 20. Act authorizing the issue of bonds in aid of the 
|| UNM WEIN IIMEN ss oue cede ivasstgnvscssectesceeceettarssesspaecekbee! 46 to 48 | August 19, 1871........ 600,000 00 | 
1] 21. Second four mitlion loan act..............ccccescescccoessecceces 50 to 58 | August 19, I871........ 4,000,000 00 
23. Act authorizing the purchase of a lot in Uniontown 
for the purpose of a station-house.............cccesee ceceee 67 and 68 | August 19, 1871....... 4,800 00 | 
|| 24. Act to liquidate the expenses of the first election..... 73 and 74 | August 21, 1871...... “4 18.808 75 
27. Appropriation for Board of Health.................0....... 110 and 111 | August 23, 1871....... 33,000 00 
28. Appropriation to sweep Pennsylvania avenne......... lll | August 23, 1871....... 10,000 0 | 
|| 29. Appropriation to pay expenses of Board of Public 
| WY ONES BELO C0 J OIG 005255005 5.< caceapesesaveceasesotoqesescosecices| LIL BUG TIS | AGast 2; T871....... 35,000 00 | 
34. Appropriation for District armory......... jab il ecnandiins 113 | August 23, 1871....... 1,000 00 
|| 35. Appropriation to open a sewer in Kighth street 
| west from Boundary street one hundred feet above 
SE ITINIINLL os odelsacdcsesigrens (boca csdudaccesescnvesecocbuevnens 113 and 114 | August 23, 1871....... | 3,300 00 
36. Appropriation to improve Georgetown DarbdorT......y- 115 | August 23, 1871 | 6,000 00 
|| 38, Appropriation to complete P street bridge...............| 117 | August 23, 1871 15,000 00 | 
| 39. Appropriation for contingent expenses of council 
ET SRT OE CORON 6 as oseccd cconnssccsbncecsencnaccs covcanoasl 117 August 23, 1871....... 9,000 00 
|| 40. An act authorizing bonds to be issued to purchase 
1 market-bouse site and to build thereon................ 117 to 119 | August 23, 1871....... 300,000 00 | 
|| 43. Appropriation for deficiencies in the Legislature... 120 | August 23, 1871....... 640 00 | 
|| 44. Appropriation to pay the salaries of certain officers | 
Banh. Deetract OF CIOL BAIS isn ids cocicscccvnccescerscdssccocees 25 to 129 | August 23, 1871....... 256,079 43 
45. Appropriation to pay the ordinary and contingent | 
| expenses of the several departments of the Dis- 
\| CICE TOVETNMEHDL. ......c00.cerorrorssesccrecsecscccesrosscsessesvvee] 198 to 142 | August 23, 1871....... | 1,137,593 87 
Appropriation to pay one third of the cost of im- | 
provements made under the two four million loan | | 
acts, to be raised by a special tax to be levied 
| upon the property improved .......... .cccccsesescsseee coves | - - 4,000,000 00 
| 
etal 
Total of appropriations made at first session of | 
Te Ee PTR veo srctoe or e<coven nesannveines vesnantsh usaneton) anbgeehte scope tvcaia}ens bessomigeseanibensebssee sasons 15,824,798 74 | 
\| First special session: 
|| 1. Act authorizing issue of bonds in aid of Chicago....... 3 to 5 - 100,000 00 | 
Second special session: 
|| 1. Appropriation to provide for a revision of the 
AG ios adic Wav ec doapbi sad icteh ateckeevesbcscbbodsibe sovune sé 6 and 7 | December 18, 1871... | 13,000 00 
|} 2. Act to cause the records to be recopied and old | 
records rebound, indefinite appropriation............... 8 | December 19, 1871... - } 
3. Appropriation to pay the clerks to the assessors of | 
REO COVOPRE QIBELIOEOh sic nk sé cisensd ccceks si csetesbiceccccsessc consis 8 | December 21, 1871... 2,200 00 | 
4, An act to authorize a survey of the city of George- | 
town and the number of squares in said city........... 9 | December 28, 1871... 3,000 00 | 
5. Appropriation to pay the contingent expenses of 
CES GOT OUO WIE TOBOE WONT soc vs cceced icsscccce cosdecesesvecceess 10 | December 28, 1871... 2,500 00 | 
| 6 An act to provide a fund to pay the surplus and 
| interest for the tax sales of the property in George- 
| Cee ee av pelt aduanaausetel 11 | January 13, 1872...... 800 00 | 
| 7, An act to authorize the erection of public scales in 
| Brightwood and Uniontown, and to pay cost of | 
| a ila cass cell 11 | January 19, 1872...... 500 00 
i} & An act making approprjations for the repair of | | | 
RSIS, 2... nnduddc ever cbcesscubdecuebhednlovane be hedeeesd | 12} January 19, 1872...... 1,500 00 
|| 9. Appropriation for certain charities..........-.00-s00 ‘en 12 | January 19, 1872... 19,500 00 | 
| 10. Appropriation for the Female Union Benevolent 
| BOG HOUIELY Ol CHOOT OCO WD 6.5 ccccceccccccsonscoses sonacesdens 13 | January 19, 1872...... 500 00 | 
|| 138. Appropriations to pay the deficiency in the salaries 
|| of officers and employés of the District govern- | | 
| ee ee ee ee 14to 16 | January 19, 1872...... 22,472 33 
|| 14. Appropriation to pay for the erection of a small-pox Z | | 
1] hospital........... didebbnckbbdens debbhde sb tvvesdibtinns hsddet tes choote | 16 and 17 January 19, 1872...... 5,000 00 
|| 15. Appropriations to pay the floating debts of the | 
cities of Washington and Georgetown, and the | » 
PEIAIEER- . cdc terssrcstnniserpnnnnin irieeimeeseaenap atbamadatina 2% | January 19, 1872...... | 811,580 60 | 
Also interest on same, sum indefimite...............c00 0.00.0! 30 - - 
ene ety Se) eee eee | | | $16,807,351 67 


In addition to the appropriations named in |] which in the aggregate will probably amount 
|| the foregoing statement, there were sixteen in- || to $500,000. 

definite appropriations made at the first regular William M. Tweed once passed a charter 
session, and two at the second special session, \| for the city of New York, which provided that 
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. | . . 
the taxation should not exceed two per cent., || his ignorance only shows more clearly the 


and this seems to have given the idea for a 
similar provision of this organic law, as other 
suggestions seem to have been obtained from 
that eminentstatesman ; but he had the decency 


to provide that this two per cent. should be | 


calculated upon an existing fixed valuation. 


‘There is no such clause in the organic act of | 


this District, but if enough money is not raised 


ai present valuations they can be increased till | 


they effect the desired result, an evasion 80 


barefaced it would have shamed Tammany | 


Hall. Moreover, to keep the entire amount of 
money in their own hands, and prevent an in- 
quisitive prying by the people, the Board of 
Works selected a treasurer from their own 
body, although there was already existing an 
official treasurer of the District, and into the 
hands of this individual, who bad given no 
bonds of any legal validity, and against the 
express clause of the law which provided that 


all moneys should be drawn out by the Board | 
of Works by their warrant upon the District | 
treasurer, millions of dollars of the public | 


money were passed without the slightest guar- 
antee for its safety. 

Not the least remarkable feature of this debt 
is the manner in which the loan was ne- 
gotiated. By act of Legislature the enfire 
matter was left to the Governor, who had full 
authority to dispose of the bonds at any price 
which he might think proper. Such unusual 
confidence either proves that the Legislature 


was utterly incompetent for its duties, or shows | 


that there was some covert influence at work. 
What would be said if it were proposed in 


Congress to allow the Secretary of the Treas- | 


ury to dispose of the national securities at 
any rate and on any terms be thought best? 
Would not the people condemn such negligence. 
from one end of the land to the other? The 


(jovernor, under this liberal authority, sold the | 


entire $4,000,000 to the First National Bank of 
New York at ninety-four per cent., and the 
bank immediately transferred the loan to that 
money-making machine, a syndicate, at ninety- 
six aud a half, clearing $100,000 by the oper- 


ation, and the syndicate negotiated the bonds | 


abroad at a much higher rate, but under mis- 
representations which were utterly unjusti- 
fiable, and which must in the end throw it 
upon the United States Government for re- 
demption, 

Mr. Seligman, one of the syndicate, when 
called before the committee could only remem- 
ber one advertisement of the loan, which was 
published in a Frankfort paper, and which was 
comparatively harmless. 1, however, hold in 
my band a copy of the Galignani newspaper 
containing a very different one, which reads as 
follows: 


** Loan of $4,000,000 of the city of Washington, | 


capital of the United States of America, and of the 
District of Columbia, authorized by act of Congress 


of the United States the 2lst of February, 1871, and | 


contirmed by the vote of the people on the 24th day 
of November of the same year. 
eent., payable in gold, free from all Government 
taxes, the lst of January and the Ist of July of each 
year. The redemption of the loan will be effected 
by purchases made by a commission nominated by 
the Governor of the District of Columbia.” 


Then followed a description of the loan, the | 


manner of interest payments, redemption, &c. 
Here, it will be clearly seen, is a deliberate 


Interest at six per | 


fraud, and Galignani is the paper most gen- | 


erally read on the continent of Europe. ‘The 
loan is described as ‘‘ authorized by Congress 
under the Jaw of February 21, 1871,’’ whereas 
that is simply the organic act creating the 
special government of this District,and in no 
way refers to the loan, 


The impression is | 








loose and careless way in which such import- 


|| ant matters were managed under this hybrid 


government. 

W hen the interest on these bonds is not met, 
as it surely soon will not be, for the simple 
reason of poverty, all our national funds will be 
discredited. Foreigners deceived as to one class 
willdoubtall. There are so many different kinds 
on the market that suspicion as to each sort will 
be engendered ; and finally, asa mere measure 
of economy, the national Treasury will have to 


|| respond to what are little else than forgeries. 


Possibly the local authorities may have antici- 
pated and looked to such a result, and in that 
view it would be less grievous and unsatisfac- 
tory had the money thus dishonestly obtained 
been appropriated wisely and economically, 


| instead of being wasted in silly, extravagant, 
| and corrupt experiments or enterprises. 


Nor isthe falsehood as to the authorization by 
the United States the only fraud. It is stated 
that this loan was approved by the people, 
whereas it will be remembered that this is the 
first four-million loan, and was never submit- 
ted to the people in any shape. ‘The second 
loan, providing for a different rate of interest, 
was so submitted, and that alone, and neither 
is exempt from Government taxes. So that 
subscribers were trebly deceived—first as to 
the character of the security ; secondly, as to 
the popular indorsement ; and thirdly, as to 


the question of taxation, all of which decep- 


tions had an object, and were intended to give 
the impression that it was a United States 
security. 

But there is another reason still more con- 
clusive why the United States must pay this 
enormous debt, and why this rises from the 
insignificance of a local matter into a national 
question, involving many millions. The Board 
of Works was created by Congress, was 
appointed by the President, and is above 


| and beyond the reach or control of the people. 


There is no authority over the members except 
in the Executive of the United States, and 
when this body thus established and organized 


| sets at defiance all restraints, and squanders 


recklessly the money of the tax-payers of this 
District, the power which called it into being 
is bound in justice and propriety to make 
good the loss thus caused. 

The profits realized by the syndicate were still 
higher than those made by the First National 
Bank. ‘They sold the loan abroad on these 
false representations, and realized over one 
hundred and four for it, and the total profits 
to be divided among those interested, whoever 
they might be, were $426,920, which is doing 
well for the opportunity presented. (Page 
690. ) 

It may create surprise that the $4,000,000 


| loan, when submiited to the people, was 


approved with such remarkable unanimity, 


| but this surprise will be lessened when the 


ered, 


methods taken to make it popular are consid- 
In the first place, every appliance at the 
command of the Board of Works was used to 


| force votersto sustain it, The poor were threat- 


| to go by default. 


ened and cajoled; they were promised work 
if they supported it and menaced with starva- 
tion if they opposed it. Thousands of men 
were placed on the pay-roils just before elec- 
tion day; voters were-imported from neigh- 
boring States, and the blacks were organized 
into gangs, so much so that men of property 
gave up the contest in despair and allowed it 
But besides all this the press 


| of the District was subsidized most shame- 


given and was meant to be given that the || 


United States were responsible for bonds 
issued under their sanction to beautify the 
national capital. Governor Cooke testified 
that he knew nothing of this advertisement 
until the investigation was commenced, but 


lessly. Every paper, no matter how petty or 
worthless, had a share of the spoils. Sheets 
never heard of, even by newspaper men, re- 
ceived thousands of dollars, and even the sole 
Democratic organ was induced to betray its 
principles. Thirty or forty thousand dollars 
were paid to single papers, and the total ex- 
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penses for seven months for printing and 
advertising was $143,635, the amount om 
for advertising alone being $109,955. th 
far surpasses any act of the much-abyes 
Tammany Hall in this line, when the relat; 

circulation of the papers and wealth and ing 
ulation of the District are considered, Ton 
a specimen of the sort of papers thus encour. 
aged, I will read the following from the tow; 
mony verbatim, the party giving it being th, 
editor himself: rah 


**Question. How is the paper supported? 
‘Answer. By industry and hard labor, 
*“Question. In what way? 

“Answer. By me. 

“Question. Do you receive pay for advertising? 

Answer, Certainly. 
\, Question, That is the way in which it is supported? 
Answer. Certainly; but that would not SUpport 
it. Its matter is peculiar; the circulation is lan, 
than four or five of the other papers here, [1 
state that a person calling himself Morris has [ 
understand, sworn before this committee thut py 
paper has the smallest circulation of any here, Wy, 
your permission I will correct him there, [ yj 
state that he spoke either maliciously or ignoraptly 
At all events, [ do not know how influenced, but he 
was guilty of corrupt perjury; whether intention! 
or not I cannot tell. It is known to the people of 
this District that my paper is distributed by horse. 
power, horses carrying the papers through the city: 
consequently, notwithstanding this man swears jy, 
the fuce of the citizens of Washington, who kyoy 
the untruth of his statements, it is, as I state, a paper 
having the largest circulation in this community 
and [ repeat that he stands a perjurer in thie face of 

this entire community. 

“Question. What are the terms of subscriptiog 
which you publish at the head of your paper? 

“Answer. The statement is that ‘the Times js 
supplied to subscribers at one cent per annuw, pay- 
able at the end of the year; single copies gratuit. 
ous. 

**Question. Would you like to tell the committee 
what your circulation is? 

**Answer. Certainly; it varies. We have printed 
about eight thousand copies, that is, sixteen reams, 
to the issue. 

‘*Question. How frequently is it distributed? 

“Answer. Weekly. 

** Question. Was it published weekly during the 
continuance of these advertisements ? 

** Answer. No. I broke my leg last winter; some 
gentlemen laugh at the breaking of my leg, but they 
would not liketo have theirs broken. [was laidup 
some four or five weeks, and during that time the 
paper came out only monthly. 

** Question. How long was that advertisement in 
your paper altogether? 

** Answer. The loan was in three months. 

** Question. How often was the paper published 
while that was in? 

“* Answer. A portion of the time once a mont, 
and the remainder of the time, about a period of six 
weeks, once a week. 

= ae Did you make a contract with anybody 
in advanceas to publishing it? 

** Anawer. No, sir. 4 

_“* Question. What are the terms upon which you 
publish advertisements? 

* Answer. Twenty cents a line. 3 

** Question, Is that your ordinary price? 

** Answer. I collect that from citizens almost 
uniformly; that is the rate I was then charging 
grocery dealers, merchants, and others. z 

* Question. Who made the arrangement with you 
to publish the advertisement ? 

** Anawer. No person atall. ‘ 

‘Question. How came it then to be published in 
your paper? aa 

** Answer. I saw all the papers publishing thes 
long advertisements; I did not see from what 
authority they came; I hesitated some time; Is 
them being published in several of the papers wil 
not a tenth of my circulation, in some of them with 
not a twelfth of mine, and I said to myself, as wy 
paper reaches so many people, I think the District 
government will very readily appreciate an aver 
tisement published in it. I therefore copied some 
of the advertisements; they were published b ma 
estly and paid for readily. They were not set UP 
assome of these papers set them up, with the type 
leaded so as to increase thespacetheycover, 

**Question. When you publish such advertisemen'® 
as that do you not make some bargain in relerence 
to them in advance? : adi 

** Answer. Certainly, asa rule, but this was 4 are . 
public iob, and I published the advertisement, 
lieving I was better entitled to it than those" 
were publishing it, and the Government very Ms#™ 
paid the bills. a our 

** Question, Was there no objection made to yo" 
bills when you presented them? eeeebes 

** Answer. Not much; I think Secretary ! wn i 
requested me to cut off some eharge, which omer 
but I would to-morrow publish the same matter ore 
again for the same price which I received. 

s Question, It paid pretty well, then? 

* Anewer, It. paid, as I have stated, $1,502. ait 

“* Question, That paid you pretty well ter the 
did it not? 
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“Answer. I do not know that it paid me pretty 

). | saw one paper, called the Chronicle, which 
has received, $34,000 or 
-ipting, and L saw in that paper these advertise- 
a published leaded, for the purpose of extending 
men and then being measured and charged against 
them) istrict as if they were solid matter, for the pur- 
ses of increasing the amount of thebill. Page 326.” 


The following is an exact listof the amounts | 


aid the various newspapers : 
pe 


\(r. Morris, of the Chronicle, (page 299,) “‘something | 


” see seeee. 16,000 
7 »)- 


al yea 


te isi" Repablican, (page 808)... 
{t is natural a Republican should get the 

biggest share. 

The Evening Star’s bill, as stated by the Comp- 

ioe ae Coane 811,) amounted to...............510,639 94 

Mr. Burritt, Sunday Herald, (page 313)...... 4,492 45 

Mr, Florence, Sunday Gazette, (page 315)... 4,354 45 


And very cheap at the price. 


“Hack, Critic, (page 316)........0...see sees 
a. Kooh, Columbian, (page Rte cates 
Mr. Piatt, Capital, (page 317)... ceesee 

Donn Piatt seems to have gone dog cheap ; 
he should have brought twice as much. 

Mr. Forney, Sunday Chronicle.................... $4,853 54 
a. ee New National Era, (page 

A tribute to colored talent. 
The Patriot’s bill, as per statement of the Comp- 

troller, (DAZE 19D)... rrcererserceccecee ce $5,061 


3,412 86 
3,100 00 


er 


3,262 75 


oe eeeeeereeesereeeesens 


Jt really pains me to think thata Democratic 


journal would sellitself fora beggarly $5,000. 
This tends to depreciate the party. ~* 


Mr. McGill, Georgetown Courier, (page 325) $2,655 25 | 
3 aban 1,532 00 | 


Mr. Hughes, Times, (page 325)............cccseeee. 
Mr. Collins, Grand Army Journal, (page 
The Washington Anzeiger, paid, as cer- 
tified by the Comptroller, (pages 190 and 
Sia --ee12,796 00 
as a ot heeaentamenninog 42 00 


The Public Voice seems to have been 
drowned in the amounts paid to those who 
wereengaged in stifling it. 

The above make atotal of .............. $104,768 02 


Add amount paid by Board of Public 
Works from board funds, (page 450).... 5,187 31 


Making a total for advertising of..... ....... 109,955 33 
Add amount paid for printing, as certi- 
fled by comptroller, (page 190).............. 





And we have a grand total for printing 


and advertising Of...... ...ccccccsesseess 


“This amount does notinclude any printing done 
for the Board of Public Works. But in a table of 
expenditures by said board (page 452) we find an 
item of “* books, blanks, and stationery,’’ amounting 
to $8,187 15. 





tion; which will swell the grand total for adverti- 
sing and printing to more than one hundred and 
fiity thousand dollars.” 

The watch-dogs, great and small, from the 
St. Bernard down to the whiffet, being thus 


brought up, the sheep were left a prey to the || 


spoilers, at the head of whom stood their own 
Shepherd. I'he miserable excuse for such 


extravagance was that the loan being so | 


well advertised would sell for a better price, 
while the fact was that with the exception 
of a few of the leading journals none of these 
‘wopenny sheets circulated a single copy out 
of the District of Columbia, and scarcely any 
within it. It was manifestly a matter of bar- 
gain and sale with all such papers as were not 
entitled from their position to expect to receive 
the advertisement, and that included not more 
than five out of the sixteen. ‘The best proof 
of the efficiency of this manipulation is shown 
in the vote, the total cast at this election being 


15,000 while at the prior elections it had been | 


twenty-six to twenty-eight thousand. 


first 


put in Operation which settled the matter. 
he government printed the tickets both for 


and against the loan; it was therefore only | 


ey to suppress the latter to secure vic- 
ee, and put the wishes of the people at utter 
tance, This was done with an uuscrupa- 


$36,000 for advertising and | 


2,144 64 | 


33,680 29 | 
svseseosee $143,635 62 | 


What proportion is for printing blanks | 
does not appear, but doubtless the larger propor- 


tere were two potent influences for the loan, | 
: inumidation, and secondly, subsidization ; | 
uta third scheme more effectual than either | 
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lousness which would have made a painted | 
sachem of the Indian tribe of Tammany blush 
through the red ocher of his war paint. The 
tickets for the loan were distributed the day | 
previous, and were abundant all through elec- 
tion day at every poll, while the adverse bal- 
lots were not to be had anywhere before mid- 
day, and very few even then. 

The law required the proper officials to fur- || 


properly expended, placed at the irresponsible 
disposal of the Governor and the Board of 
Works, amount to the enormous sum of 
$200,000, which is more than is allowed to 
) any State in the Union by their respective 
governments, and over ten times as muchas the 
State of New York. But still more flagrant 
than this was the number of officers employed, 
|| many of them being appointed by the Board 
nish these tickets; but they were deliberately || of Works without authority of law. Of these 
suppressed. ‘The District ordered the printing, || the Board of Public Works appointed two 
and‘paid for it, but the people could not get |! hundred and three, the Governor two hun- 
the ballots ; and instances were known where || dred and ninety-seven, (page 176,) and the 
as much as fifty cents apiece was paid for || Board of Health enough more to make the 
them by those who wanted to vote against the || total list overrun six hundred, at salaries 
loan. Here was a monstrous crime, an || which in the aggregate exceed six hundred 
iniquity which, standing alone, would have || thousand dollars. ‘This sum is over twice as 
much as that of the State of New York, which 
| only costs $323,750, and more than all the 
| New England States together, and nearly forty 
times as much as the little State of Rhode 
Island. This District, comprising sixty square 
miles, with a population of one hundred and 
thirty thousand inhabitants, and an assess- 
ment of $62,000,000, has a government which 
| costs its tax-payers nearly six times as much 
as the great State of Illinois with its fifty-five 
thousand square miles of territory and two 
millions and a half of inhabitants, the printing 
and advertising being three times greater. 
To make a complete and edifying comparison 
I will now read a list of the expenses of the 
larger States of the Union, contrasted with 
\| extent and population: 


hidden up and lost sight of amid the greater 
crimes by which it is surrounded. It was a 
fraud by the servants of the people upon the 
very people who had trusted them, and who | 
had put them in their places of trust—an open, 

undisguised one, hardly denied, and treated 

rather as a jest than as the serious matter it 

really was. it most effectually determined the 

fate of the loan, and secured to the Board of 

Works an apparent indorsement to which it 

was not entitled. 

‘The expenses of this new government in its 
various forms has been most onerous. In the 
first place the contingent appropriations, ap- 
propriations which should be guarded care- 
fully, for they are the most likely to be im- 


Statement showing the amount appropriated for executive officers, printing, advertising, and 
contingencies by the following States during the year 1871, and by the District of Columbia 
Sor the fiscal year ending June 30, 1872; also, showing the population and number of square 
miles in each. 








rome, | Salaries reining 
4 tion o Square of ex- and ad- Contin- | Total 
States. the last miles. ecutive vertis- gencies. ; amount. 
census. officers. ing. | 
) 
LL i ial icachintcieeaipell ioepecaliaateatiens | ising 
IRI, cnicistnaiveqiishsphadluasasvsvavedean 4,587,464 47,000 $139,550 $175,000 | $19,200 | $323,750 
MINOR cil clistahysvhichacsnsvtavsconan bobsiches 626,915 | 31,760 | 65,133 35,000 | 17,400 | = 117,533 
New Hampshire................... Edsel 318,300 | 9,280 12,341 9.830 2,009 24,270 
I ihc sin escudainbeanckahy 1,457,351 | 7,800 234,205 98,531 30,300 363,036 
i a ccsaeite 217,353 | 1,300 16,908 3.500 | Included. 20,408 
| UNMET OU Silvechddcssivesduasices  cesessoevedasi 537,454 4,670 59,800 98,575 | Included, 158,675 
ON EE ke er eee 906,096 | 8,320 40,187 $2,625 | 7,656 16,468 | 
a al lil a ceaeeeinane i 2,665,260 | 39,960 73.2705 73,300 13,250 183,925 
I aires dcsacnttn ch acas Senenidertceensaiees | 1,064,985 | 53,920 65,963 54.569 | 17,008 127,540 | 
SPUD Asc Madsiienh an vossdehtncededecnebniceises 1,192,092 | 55,040 41.205 | 49,495 22,433 | 113,133 
SE DIE SEE DE Pee ees 2,539,891 | 55,410 26,753 50,000 | 39,108 115,861 
District of Columbia. ......00.00..cccccee see 131,700 60 449,220 | 143,635 200,000 792,855 


| | 


These numerous employés, amounting, as I}; And nothing can better or more pleasantly 
exhibit the easy views of these oflicers than 
the following letter in reference to certain 
‘* free lunches, ’’ breakfasts, dinners, and teas 
which the board of registration had eaten at 
the public expense, and of which even the 


servile Legislature complained as an outrage : 


appointed under what the board designate as 
the law of necessity in default of other law, 
the so-called treasurer of the board testifying 
as follows: 


** Question. Will you state under what law you ap- 
pointed the officers for the Board of Public Works? 

** Answer. Under thé law of necessity. 

** Question. And fix their salaries under the same 
law? 

‘*‘Answer. Yes, sir. . 

** Question. Is it a necessity for you to pay $4,000 
to Mr. Mead, your auditor? 

** Answer. Yes, sir. 

** Question. L think you stated that you act as treas- 
urer of the Board of Pablic Works, and that you 
expect a salary. 

** Anawer. Yes, sir. i 

** Guestion. Do you regard that as a distinct office 
from membership of the board ? 

** Anawer. I do. 

** Question. By what law? } 

** Answer. As I stated the other day, by the law 
of necessity. In other words, it is utterly impossi- 
ble for any corporation to carry on its business with- 
out the proper agents to do it. The organic law 
makes the Board of Public Works disbursing agents 
of appropriations made by the United States and by 
the District government, andto disburse this money 


Wasuinoton, D. C., June 30, 1871. 


Dear Sir: Absence from the city has prevented 
an earlier reply to your communication of the 2)th 
instant, informing me that “‘the house of delegates 
has directed that a bill of items of each charge 
made by the auditing committee of the board of 
registration (of which I was chairman) should be 
submitted to the committee of ways and means,’’ 

Permit me to say that the auditing committee has 
made no “charges,’’ Itdid examine and approve 
some bills contracted by the board of registration, 
and, if I remember correctly, each of those aceounts, 
with the exception of that of Colonel Qwen for re- 
freshments, contained the “‘items” of charges 
against the board. Assuming, therefore, that your 
request has sole reference to his account, I will 
endeavor to furnish the information you desire to 
O8Sess, 

During the long sessions of the board of regis- 
tration, its. members, their clerks, and necessary 
attendants were daily provided with refreshmenta, 
Commencing business each day at the hour of nine 
a.m,, and frequently remaining in continuous ses- 
sion until “the dead vast and middle of the night,’’ 
(Shakspeare,) they found it absolutely essential to 
make provision for ‘the igner man,” (Kphesians,) 
As the labors of the board oceupied forty-two days 
and nights, a period exceeding by two days the dura- 
tion of the flood not-—however the inundation of 


they must have the proper officers, 

** Question. How many other officers are there ? 

** Answer. I cannot speak from recollection; alarge 
number. 

** Question. They were all created by the same law 
of necessity? 

** Answer. Yes, sir.’’ | 
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our city canal, referred to by the prolifie pen of Mr. 
B. Severson, but the great deluge which, occurring 
some years aince, gave Mr. Noah so prominent a 
place in sacred bistory, (see book of Genesis)—you 
will, | am sure, appreciate thedifficulty of detailing 


every item of the forty-two dinners, and of the nearly 
equal number of evening meals, of which the board 
partook, This dillicualty is enhanced by the incon- 
trovertible tact that” the tastes of the palate widely 
iiffer,”’ (Woodhull & Claflin,) and that ‘* dyspepsia, 


the stomach’s nightmare,” (Usculapius,) too often, 
alas, compels its sad victims to ‘consult digestion 
rather than the appetite’s cravings,’’( Beau Hick- 
man Desirous, however, of furnishing informa- 
tion deemed so important, [ have appealed to mem- 
ory, ‘‘the purveyor of reason,” (the Rambler,) and 
from its recesses have called forth pleasurable rec- 
ollections of the following bill of fare: 

l. Potages—Consommé; Printanier; 







& la Pay- 


sanne; & la Purée de Pois; Potage aux Huitres; 
Potage a la Creole, 

2. Iluitres—Crues; Frites; grillées. 

}. Poisson—Eperlans Grillées; Téte de Mouton 
Sauce aux (Huis; Morue trite. 

1. Boouf—Boeuf aux Choux; Bifstek grille; En- 
trecote aux Oignons, 

Mouton—igot bouilli; Ragout a I’Irland- 

aise; Lamb tries 

6. Veau-Téte de veau; Langue; Foie de veau 


frit au petit salé, 

7. Pore-Pieds de 
Boudin noir. 

5. Volaille—Fois de Volaille Sautes; Dinde au 
naturel; Canard aux Navets 

9. Rotis—Cochon de Lait farei. 

10. Legumes—Pommes de ‘Terres au 
Petits Pois; Laricots vert. 

ll. (KHuts—(Kufs dla Coque; (Gufs et Jambon. 

Having with much eare given in French the des- 
ignation of the “viands of various kinds which 
always allure the taste,’’ (Pope,)it occurs tome that 
it may be barely possible that tosome of the honor- 
able delegates of the District Legislature the court 
language may not be quite so familiar as their own 
vernacular. If this should, unhappily, be the case, 
I will forward an English translation if desired. 

It only remains for me to add that oceasionalls 
indeed, I may frankly say, semi-ocecasionally—* You 
know how it is yourselt,’’ (Lydia Thompson,) some 
of the more ardent members of the board partook 
of a little whisky straight, while others appeased 
their thirst with lemonade, cotiee, and tea. 

Trusting that the information herein contained 
will prove satisfactory, [ am, with much respect, 
your obedient servant, 


Cochons grilles; Saucisses; 


naturel; 


GEO. S. GIDEON, 
Chairman Auditing Committee 
Board of Registration for 1871. 
Hon. A. S. SoLomMons, Chairman Committee of Ways 
and Means, House of Delegates of the Legislative 

Assembly of the District of Columbia. 

This surpasses some of the jokes elicited 
by the grim humor of Tammany Hall in the 
day of its glory. Nor is it only in fun that 
the parallel holds good, but as the Tammany 
triumvirate induced a facile Republican Legis- 
lature to legislate them into office for four 
years that they might control the elective 
bodies, from mayor to assistant aldermen, so 
the Board of Public Works was appointed 
by the President for four years, and imme- 
diately proceeded to elect its tools and min- 
ions to the Legislative Assembly, which is 
legally supposed to be the central of power in 
the District. 

As to the appointment of a treasurer of 
the Board of Works, the legislative act ex- 
yressly provided thatthe money raised should 
S ‘*disbursed upon warrants of the said 
board upon the treasury of the aforesaid Dis- 
trict, and in no other manner.’’ (Acts of As- 
sembly, page 11, section 3.) 
creation of a treasurer to the board was not 
only without law, but against express statute, 
the bonds assumed to be given by said treas- 
urer being in addition utterly void in law. 
‘They were signed by the vice president and a 
contractor; but all official bonds not author- 
ized by law are void even if the sureties are 
men of substance. 

As I said in opening these remarks I have 
considered no doubttal questions. I have 
raised no nice points and drawn no fine dis- 
tinctions. The blame which I have been com- 
pelled to award and the condemnation I have 
been forced to pronounce stand on no uncer- 
tain grounds. Ocher cases of wastefulness, or 
worse, call it by what name you will, might 
be referred to, such as the payment for a wall 
along the canal, which was admitted to be 


Therefore the | 
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which was further to be rendered of no use | 


by the intended closing and filling of that || “¢kets. 


water-course; dredging it so as to deepen it 


and take out dirt which was to be replaced | 


as it was filled up; largely increasing the 
price to be paid for building the Tiber creek 


arch; removing and relaying sidewalks with- || 


out apparent purpose, except to create ex- 
pense; elevating or lowering the street curbs 
a few inches, so as to cause an immense amount 
of unnecessary labor and outlay; digging out 
streets, filling them up and digging them out 
again; appointing employés and creating in- 
numerable offices without authority of law, 
_and many other matters equally flagrant. 
Some excuse can well be made for the com- 
|| mencement of a new work, for the organiza- 
tion of an untried system of government, and 
for the execution of so important an under- 
taking as the improvement of a city at once 
so grand in its proportions and so deficient in 


its completion as Washington. Mistakes were || 


to be expected under such circumstances, 
errors of judgment, and blunders in perform- 
ance; but the work should not be ali blunder 
or error, and most extravagant and wasteful 
blunders and errors at that. Make as much 
allowance, however, as possible, and still the 
fact remains that never in the history of public 
mismanagement has there been so gross a case 
as this. Were it the deliberate intention to 
throw away money uselessly and aimlessly it 
could not have been more effectually done. 
Washington to-day is in no better condition 
than it was a year ago, while it is saddled with 
a debt of whose huge proportions we can form 
but a vague guess. 

One cannot help being struck with the 


remarkable fact that all this work was com- | 
menced in the fall, at the worst season of the | 


year, with winter approaching, during which 
little of it could be completed; and that at 
this unfavorable season it was undertaken on 
no moderate or limited scale, but the whole 


| city was torn up, although it is well known | 


that concrete cannot be laid, nor mason work 
of any sort done, in frosty weather, and that in 
mid-winter the ground cannot even be broken. 


and the evidence shows clearly that at that 
| time the largest number of men was employed ; 
| many of these were discharged immediately 
|| afterward, but they had veted. The District 
| went Republican overwhelmingly, the whites 
abstaining from voting in despair, and if the 
city remained impassable, was ina disgraceful 
condition from that time to this, if the resi- 
dents were unable to use their houses comfort- 
ably, still the great end in view was attained, 
| and the Board of Works elected its tools to a 
Legislature that nominally was to furnish it with 
money and revise its action. 

Lest this seem incredible I will again quote 
the testimony: 


Were you familiar with the means 
adopted by the Board of Public Works to carry the 
last election ? 

** Answer. I think I was. 

‘Question. Was there any thoroughly organized 


** Question, 


| opposition to the loan in your district prior to the | 


election ? 


**Anewer. There was some opposition to it two or 
three days prior to the election. 

“Question. Low many voters were registered in the 

| twentieth district in April, 1871? 
**Anewer. Sixteen hundred and thirty. 
| **@uestion, And how many at the last election? 

**Anewer. Eleven hundred and eighty-one. 

“Question. Do you know what was the cause of that 
decrease of four hundred voters? 

**Anawer. Nearly everybody seemed to think that 
it was useless to undertake to fight the Board of 
Public Works. A great many did not register on 
that aecount. 

“Question. Were youa candidate at that election ? 

**Anewer. I was. 

“Question. Did the board furnish or did you apply 
for any anti-loan and anti-railroad tickets on the 
morning of the election; and if so, to whom ? 

** Answer. On the morning of the election L applied 
to A. W. Eaton, one of the superintendents, who 


ii brought the tickets for the loan to the polls. I 


worthless and not according to contract, and || asked him for some anti-loan tickets, and he in- 


| informed that Gibson Brothers were 
| both for and against the loan, and I sent hi 


_—-- 


| But the election took place on November 22, | 
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formed me that he had received nothing but | 
Oag 


** Question. Did you send for tickets ? 
** Answer. I sent a member of our camp 


: ; : ai - 
mittee, Mr. Smith, for the tickets. ED com. 


4A had bees 
Printing tickers 


z > ™M thera 
with the request that if he could not get them ; -. 


to ascertain where he could get them and fy 
them up, ‘That was about eight o’clock in the mor, 
ing. a 

** Question. What other means did you take 
anti-loan tickets? : 

** Answer. Ail voters who were there in the mor, 
ing, and who were known to be opposed in any wy, 
to the loan, and to the Board of Public Works o.~ 
the candidate of the board, found it almost ae 7 
ble to get tickets. Then I instructed members, 
the campaign committee, who were present 
the loan tickets for anything they could get tho, 
for, and IL knew of several that were bought | 2 
which ten cents was paid, with the intention 4 
scratching out the word ‘for’and writing 
word * against.’ 

** Question. Do you know whether there were 
loan tickets received in your district? : 

** Answer. About two o’elock a buggy drove up with 
a gentleman in it, who had some anti-loan tickers 
After that there was no lack of anti-loan tickers: 
but there were no anti-railroad tickets received 
there atall. I never saw any that day, and I neyor 
saw any yet. ‘There were two sets of tickets for thie 
Piedmont railroad, but none against it, ; 

* Question, Was any objection made to the manner 
in which the anti-loan tickets were printed? 

** Answer. I did not hear any. 

** Yuestion. Did you hear any one object to the tick. 
ets because they were printed ‘for improvements’ 
and ‘against improvements?’ 

* Answer. Yes; quite a number who voted in the 
morning stated that, while they were opposed to 


Here 


Lo get 


rs of 
tO buy 


of 


I the 


antu- 


| expenditures of money in that way, they were in 


favor of improvements, and they did not want to 
vote against improvements. They disliked the way 


| in which the tickets were printed, ‘against special 
i . a : . oo 
| improvements,’ and ‘for special improvements. 


To show how effectually the wealthier classes 
were kept from going to the polls it is only 
necessary to examine the statistics of the yoie 
polled. In the election of April, 1871, only 
six months previously, the total vote was 


| 26,306, while in November of the same year, 


in spite of the great interest aroused by the 
proceedings of the Board of Works, against 
which the citizens had even protested by going 
into court for an injunction, in spite of the 
vast liabilities involved and the continued pub- 
lications in the press of the District, which 
rung the changes on the matter morning aud 
evening, so that every citizen was informed of 
what was going on, there were only 15,254 
ballots cast either for or against the loan. 
Over eleven thousand voters abstained from 
exercising their right, either feeling that they 
were to be overborne by hordes of contractors, 
employés, laborers, aud organized followers 
of all kinds of this extravagant government, or 
else unable to obtain tickets against the loan, 
which, although printed at the expense ol 
the city, were not to be found at the polls oa 
election day. 

It will be asked whether there was corrup- 
tion in all this. If by that is meant that money 
was actually traced into the pockets of these 
gentlemen, | will answer no. Except in smail 
matters, such as some ten thousand dollars 
worth of plumbing work and a larger bill jor 
furniture, no direct connection has been traced 
between these jobs and the parties who author 
ized them. But if people wait for such evr 
dence before forming their conclusions they 
will wait a long time. ‘The millions stoien by 
Tammany Hall in New York have never yr 


| been traced into the pockets of the ‘Tammany 
| ring, and probably never will be, but we ail 


know that people who squander and mise): 
propriate public money do it for a persoual 
object, as one of the witnesses neatly expresse! 
it when asked the following question: 


° . y Pub- 
‘Question. Do you know any of the Board of | ub 
lic Works who are connected with these rings) 
** Answer. No, sir; I cannot teil. You cant * 


the wind, but you ean see the straws flying.” 
Such things are not consummated before | ; 
world or in the presence of witnesses, 400” 
is as ruinous to the public and as crimins' 
the guilty parties if the fands of the treasu'y 


are merely squandered as if they are aciuar 
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aolen. The results are the main point, and 
"yy one can form his own judgment ot them. 
" ‘This vast expenditure in a city of one hun- 
teal and twenty thousand inhabitants, of 
hom there are more freedmen than there are 
-operty-holders! But still the negroes left 
F ithemselves would not have been so bad, had 
they not been controlled by these five aristo- 
cratic lords, the representatives and exponents 


of a false system of commissions, and of the | 


corrupt 
tion of power. 
and gladly, that no evidence has been given 
of any participation by the Executive, or that 
hishands were in any way defiled. I would 
be the last to do him injustice in so grave a 
matter, but it must not be forgotten that the 
men who were guilty of these acts were ap- 
pointed by the President and were responsible 
alone to him; that they could be called to 
account and removed by no one else ; that 


ting and ruinous effects of centraliza- | 
I willingly say, | say it freely | 


their operations were conducted directly under | 
his own eye, and it seems to me he should | 


apply 


a remedy at once if he Ought not to 


have applied it sooner, and that hereafter the 
responsibility should rest with the citizens to 


ewe that they have good and reliable men in 
public office. The residents of Washington 
have long been loud in their denunciations 
and complaints, the papers have been filled 
with exposures and the people’s mouths with 
denunciations. As, however, he bas not 
thought proper to do so, it is the duty of 
Congress, after having investigated the case 
and found it so black, either to urge upon 


him to take that course, or to pass some law | 


to restrain the powers of this board. 
day should be allowed to’ pass ere a stop is 
put to the outrages under which this city 
groans. 
formed, taken all in all, the entire outlay of 
millions of dollars, has resulted in a positive 
injury instead of a benefit. Here and there 


Not a | 


The case is flagrant. ‘The work per- | 


a few thousands may have been well laid out, | 
although that is even doubtful, while as a | 


whole it is far more injurious than beneficial. 
The city to-day looks as if a Vandal army had 


oceupied it, and it will be years before the | 


traces are removed. The citizens have suf- 
fered greatly and will yet suffer more. Men in 
moderate circumstances have been ruined, 
while the wealthy have been robbed, and they 
will hardly consider themselves compensated 
by being told that through their sufferings the 
District of Columbia has been made Repub- 
lican forever. 





The Tariff. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. E. STEVENSON, 
OF OHIO, 
In rae House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 1, 1872. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on 


the state of the Union, and having under considera- | 


tion the bill (H. R. No. 2322) to reduce the duties on 
imports, and to reduce internal taxes, and for other 
purposes— 

Mr. STEVENSON said: 

Mr. Cuairman: There could be no more 
fortunate opportunity to benefit a people by 
reducing taxation than this Congress enjoys. 

STATE OF THE TREASURY. 


The balance in the Treasury is $123,000,000, 
$108,000,000 in coin. 


increase while expenses diminish. 


's now being reduced at the rate of $100,- 
00,000 a year—$12,000,000 last month. The 
annual interest has fallen $21,000,000. 

all we embrace our speeeiny 


Is the 
Country so prosperous an 


happy that it can 


The revenues exceed | 
expenditures $100,000,000 a year, receipts | 
i The debt | 
has been reduced since the present Admin- | 
istration wag inaugurated $327,000,000, and | 








| ancient enemies, no 


pssastetensenasiaheadtstestiatastinadaanasessenaadlilitos = 
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with pleasure and advantage continue to pour | 


this golden stream into an overflowing T'reas- 


ury to gratify and glorify the most magnificent || taken more than twice the value of all the 


| porperty remaining. 


miser the world has ever known? 


THE FUTURE. 


I do not join those who take a gloomy view | 


of the future. I agree with the gentleman 


| from Kentucky, [Mr. Beck,] and gladly greet 


him as he comes up the height of confidence, 
in the sunshine of hope, declaring that in 
twenty years the country will reach a condi- 
tion of prosperity when the debt which now 
burdens us will be light in comparison with 
its resources. But he will allow me to say 
that whether the bright picture of the future 
he draws shall be realized depends chiefly on 
whether all his partisan hopes and anticipa- 
tions be disappointed. If the country falls 
into the hands of his party or of a conglom- 
erate adimixture of his partisans and their 
prudent financier can 
eucourage him in his predictions of national 
prosperity. 

Should the Democratic party elect a straight 
Democrat President, it would cost the country 
billions of money. The cold shadow he would 
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and under such a mass of debts, confederate, 
State, local, and individual, as would have 


Four fifths of this in- 
debtedness has been annulied and forgiven. 
Industrious laborers and a generous climate, 
with high prices for staple products, have 
brought great relief, but still the States lately 
in rebellion are overwhelmed with debts, State 
and local, created before, during, and since 
the war, so large that their people are justly 
alarmed, and the country is startled at the 
specter of repudiation. ‘lI'wo thirds of these 


|| debts were contracted before reconstruction ; 


but no matter when or by whom contracted, 


|| they require taxation which, though less than 


cast over the land would, without hostile act, | 


cause financial blight. Should the proposed 
league of disaffected Republicans with the 
Democratic party elect a man to be controlled 


what is cheerfully borne in the North, is un- 


| precedented in the South, and endured by prop- 
| erty-holders only because it cannot be avoided. 


RECOVERY OF THE SOUTH. 
y ° . 
True there is much exaggeration as to the 


| condition of the South, and intelligent states- 


men have hastily concluded that fruitful region 
is hopelessly crushed. This is an error which 
should be speedily corrected. While the pros- 
tration of the South by the war wasunexampled, 
the recuperation has been equally unprece- 
dented. A comparison of the last census 
report with the State appraisements made after 


| the surrender shows that the late rebel States 


by Democratic counsels, that would cost the | 
country millions, injuring its credit at home | 


and abroad, unsettling the stability of affairs, | 


and shaking the confidence of the business 
world, reducing revenues and increasing ex- 
penditures. With this saving clause, | join 
hands across the line with my friend from 
Kentucky, who is one of the cleverest of men 
out of this House, [laughter, ] agreeing to all 
he says as to the future greatness and glory 


| of our common country, provided always that 


his party be not permitted directly or indirectly 
to control the Government. 
CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY. 

But whatever may be the future, 
to deal with the present. We have a nation 
emerging from a civil war, in which she bled 
so profusely that when the census was taken 
the population of the Union fell short of rea- 
sonable calculations two million people. That 
is what the rebellion cost us in population. 
A country which spent treasure as no nation 
ever did before. The Union has expended in 
taxes and borrowed money not less than 
$6,000,000,000 since 1860; the South has ex- 
pended in taxes, in property consumed or 
destroyed, and in debts contracted chiefly 
among the southern people, $6,000,000,000. 
It is safe to say that the money expended 
and the property wasted and destroyed North 
and South since 1860, chiefly in waging and 
in opposing the rebellion, was more than 
$12,000,000,000. 

Some gentlemen may say we should not 
consider what the South spent and lost, 
because the rebels risked their property in a 
bad cause. This should diminish the sym- 
pathy to which they as individuals might 
Otherwise have been entitled; but it does not 
change the fact; and now that the country 
is reunited and the nation one, we must look 
at it as it is, and as our own, and so regarding 
it we find it with property not yet fully restored 


we have 


to safe foundations, business feverish and flue- || 


tuating, with heavy State and local debts, 
requiring extraordinary taxation to meet inter- 
est and reduce the principal. The debts of 
all the States, counties, cities, and other local 
governments amount to over eight hundred 
million dollars, over five hundred million of 
which is of northern States, 
THE SOUTH. 
The South ¢ame out of the war depleted of 
blood and treasure and property as perhaps 
no equal region of the globe ever was before, 


| wish to witness. 


have gained in property since the war more 
than a billion dollars; and a comparison with 
the appraisement before the war shows that 
the true valuation of 1870 is $6,000,000 greater 
than the State valuation of 1860 of all property, 
excluding slaves. Yet these encouraging facts 
do not show such a condition as we should all 
The South, the whole coun- 
try is in convalescence, hopeful, but not fully 
assured health, aud requires care and kind- 
ness. 
FREEDMEN, 

The rapid recovery of the South is due 
chiefly to the labor of the freedmen. Rescued 
from slavery and turned adrift without lands, 
homes, or houses ; without adequate clothing 
or sufficient food; without animals or imple- 
ments; at the mercy of their late masters, for 
leave to earn bread they have labo ed faith- 
fully, and produced crops of great value, until 
they have almost demonstrated that even at 
the South free labor is better than slave. 
They have gradually improved their condition, 
but are still poorly sheltered, clothed, and fed ; 
have few and inferior implements, and little 
live stock, and remain generally dependent on 
the land-owners. Itis due the freedmen that we 
should tax them as lightly as possible, and as 
taxes must come chielly from production, they, 


the chief producers, share all burdens. 


POOR WHITES. 

There is another class at the South who 
deserve great consideration. While slavery 
prevailed, it overshadowed the poor whites, 
They bad little encouragement or disposition 
to labor. Kmancipation has removed the 
badge of dishonor from toil and broken down 
the barriers which hedged in the poor from 
property, and the natural desire to better their 
condition already begins to move them to 
enterprise and industry. The national inter- 
ests require that they should not be burdened 
or hindered by unnecessary taxation. 

LOSS OF SLAVES. 

My colleague [Mr. Bineuam] asks how 
much the South sunk by the loss of slaves, 
The nominal loss was about $2,000,000,000. 
But the true loss was not a dollar. The mas- 
ters lost their fictitious wealth; but the South 
is richer with all her people free than she 
would have been if those formerly so were still 
slaves. Liberation does not destroy property ; 
it only transfers title. When you enfranchise 
a man, you take him from his master and 


|| restore him to himself, for the real and lasting 
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good of master and man and of the Com- 
monwealth. 
PROPOSED BEDUCTION, 

With our annual surplus revenue, over one 
hundred millions, and a rising balance in the 
‘lreasury of over one hundred and twenty mil- 
lions, what reduction is proposed? The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury suggests that we may 
reduce thirty-six millions, and retain sufficient 
for necessary expeuses, the sinking fund, and 
to pay fifty millions of the debt per annum. 
His estimate leaves out of consideration the 
probable increase of revenue. 

The Committee of Ways and Means, after 
protracted deliberation, reports a bill which 
falls short of the recommendation of the Sec- 
retary of the l'reasury. ‘The minority of this 
committee seeks to erect itself above the com- 
mittee on the ground of consistency and har- 
mony. 


The Tariff—Mr. Stevenson. 


of the committee, or the minority tariff bill, 
if passed, will not reduce receipts from imports 
below those for the current year. The pro- 
posed reduction is not sufficient to cover the 
margin of growth, and consequent accretion 
of receipts. Some of the changes—and with 
such I have no quarrel—are in the interest of 
revenue, reducing rates so as to bring more 
money, relieving the people for the benefit of 
the Treasury. The committee falls short of 
the measure of relief reluctantly conceded by 
the Secretary. This ‘‘organ of the House’’ 
submits to the Secretary’s proclivities against 
his advice, and seems to consult his private 


| wishes against his public expressions. 


PAYING THE DEBT. 


The Secretary says we should 


retain 


| $50,000,000 annually for the payment of 


The only drawback on this claim is | 


that of the two gentlemen in minority: each | 


resents a bill. Whether the gentleman from 
Pennessee [Mr. Maynarp] agrees with the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ketiey] 
as to the bill of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania we know not. But we may presume 
that the gentleman from Pennsylvania does 
not agree with the gentleman from Tennessee 
as regards the bill of the gentleman from 
Tennessee, because the bills differ. And who 
ever knew the gentleman from Pennsylvania 


to agree with any one who differed from him? |} 


[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. MAYNARD. The gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Stevenson] is very facetious, and 
very amusing, and very delightful—— 

Mr. STEVENSON. I am happy to de- 
light the gentleman. I did not think him so 
easily delighted. 

Mr. MAYNARD. If the gentleman will 
allow me, I will say that there is no discord 
or dissonance of view between myself and the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 


have the honor to address the House, I will 
explain. They do not differ atall. The bill 
I] have introduced is simply the portion of the 


bill relating to internal revenue, and discon- | 
a ; 


nected from that portion which relates to the 
duties on imports. 

Mr. BURCHARD. May I ask the gentle- 
man from l'ennessee which bill does he agree 


with—whether the one introduced on the 16th || 


or that introduced on the 22d April, as the 
two bills materially differ? On which of those 
two bills is it that he and the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania agree? 

Mr. MAYNARD. 
duced on the 16th. There was none permitted 
to be introduced. There was a scheme of a 
bill offered and printed by order of the House, 


but erroneously and inaccurately printed, as it | 
turned out, with many mistakes which bad not | 


been corrected, because the friends of the bill 
had not time to revise it. 
Mr. BURCHARD. I would desire to ask 
the gentleman from Tennessee further 
Mr. STEVENSON. I cannot yield for these 
gentlemen to settle their chronic differences. 





it seems that three bills or schemes of bills | 
have been introduced by the two gentlemen | 


But 


in minority, and one by the majority. 


does any of these meet the necessity by re- | 


ducing taxes in the amount required by the 
public interests? 


‘The two bills | 
were introduced for reasons which, when I | 


There was none intro- | 


the national debt, and he is supposed to desire 
that we should retain a larger sum, and the 
committee retains more than sixty millions 
a year. Why should we yield to this policy? 
One feature of the present condition of pol- 


| itics is grateful to me; the increasing inde- 











We have seen no proposition from any part | 


of this committee which remits more than one 
half the amount which should be yielded to 
the people. 
an attempt to reduce revenue from tariff. 
The gentlemen who then controlled the action 
of the House were told that their measure 
would not reduce receipts, but they would be 
larger than they had been before. 


to say that the bill as reported by the majority 


In the last Congress there was | 


| plus gold. 
| by shearing down the revenue to the level of 


pendence of the Departments of the Govern- 
ment. The President and his Secretaries 
properly exercise greater independence of Con- 
gress than has been customary. I wish they 
had withdrawn further in that direction, and as 
they have taken this honorable attitude we 
should maintain our independence as legis- 
lators. Congress should stop the collection 
of enormous taxes, and the hoarding of sur- 
The country would not be injured 


the necessities of the Government and the sink- 
ing fund, throwing off the entire burden of 
needless taxation. We could afford to look to 
the growth of the country, annually increasing 
receipts for the payment of thedebt. We have 
nearly one hundred million dollars above all 
claims on the Treasury; suppose we have no 


| surplus beyond the sinking fund for the next 


two years, this balance would pay $50,000,000 
of the debt a year, or if presently applied 
$100,000,000, and relieve the country of 
$6,000,000 annual interest. It is a miserly 
policy which keeps a mountain of gold in the 
Treasury while burdens oppress the people. 
Mr. AMBLER. Is the gentleman entirely 


| certain that that statement 1s correct? 


Mr. STEVENSON. As to what? 

Mr. AMBLER. That there is $100,000,000 
in the Treasury beyond all the debts of the 
Government? 

Mr. STEVENSON, 
gold in the Treasury. 

Mr. AMBLER. There has been quite a 
different impression on the part of myself and 
some of my associates upon this floor. 

Mr. STEVENSON. The balance of gold 
and currency in the Treasury is over one hun- 
dred and twenty-three million dollars, and the 


I mean demands for 


| coin certificates are about twenty-five million 


dollars. 


Mr. MERRIAM. I would ask the gentle- 


|| man what he considers as belonging to the 


Government of the $30,000,000 of gold cer- 
tificates out to-day. As | understand it, there 
are $30,000,000 of gold certificates out, issued 


| against gold that is held by the Government 


in New York, for the benefit of importers in 
paying their duties. It is a sacred trust, as 
much so with the Government as it would be 
with any individual. 

Against this $120,000,000, there is also 
$21,000,000 of called-in bonds, the interest 
on which is stopped, and which are liable to 
redemption on demand, and may be presented 
any day. There are also $2,000,000 of old 


indebtedness of the Government now due and 


| liable to be called for at any moment. 
Experience | 
justifies that prediction, and we may venture | 


There 
are also $6,000,000 of interest due on the Ist 
of April which has not been paid, and which 
is liable to be called for atany time. That 
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reduces the amount to $61,000,000. 
there is also $32,000,000 of interest, 
of which is to be paid on the Ist of May, 
there are twelve or fourteen million do|] 
three per cent. demand certificates : 
the Government has not the currene 
with, it must sell gold to obtain it 
purpose. Therefore, the amount of 
brought down to so small a sum that in ore, 
to have a proper control of the money mark. 
the gold market of New York, they must ho 4 
at least the amount that would be left. |. 
than twenty million dollars. 

Mr. AMBLER. I had so understood it, 

Mr. STEVENSON. Iam glad the genie. 
man stopped where he did, before he brougi; 
the Treasury in debt; he had almost pro- 
duced a deficit. It seems singular if there are 
so many claims on the Treasury which mug, 
be paid on demand, that there should haye 
been for so long a time arunning balance of 
$100,000,000 in the Treasury. 

Mr. MERRIAM. If the gentleman yj] 
allow me 

Mr. STEVENSON. No, sir; I cannot 
yield further. If I err in my figures, there 
are gentlemen on both sides of the House wijo 
can correct me in their own time. 1 do not 
agree, however, that the Government should 
keep every dollar of gold in its vaults for 
which it issues a certificate. For what are 
these certificates issued; merely for the ben- 
efit of the holders? We do the printing, the 
safekeeping, the handling, the insuring, and 
they have all the advantage! We can safely 
assume that not all of the certificates will 
be presented immediately for redemption, 
The amount is more likely to increase; any 
banker would feel secure in using half or two 
thirds of these deposits in his business. ‘There 
is a continual surplus coming in from taxation, 
One object of keeping this money in the 
Treasury is to control Wall street; and so far 
as it may be necessary to do that it may be 
well; but I do not consider the weighting 
down of the Treasury with masses of gold 
necessary for that purpose. ‘Twenty millions 
would be as good as a hundred, unless you 
mean to frighten Wall street brokers, aud 
they are not alarmed by such inertia. 

Mr. MERRIAM. If it does not belong to 
the Government, then it has no right to use it. 

Mr. STEVENSON. If it does not belong 
to the Government, then let the Government 
get rid of it by paying it back to those to whom 
it does belong. 

Mr. MERRIAM. You cannot force the 
holder of Government obligations to present 
them for payment. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Why keep $100,000,000 
in the vaults of our Treasury tempting thieves 
and defaulters? It is the money of the Gov- 
ernment. There may be claims against (le 
Treasury, as stated, but they are such as have 
run on and willrun on. It isnot necessary '0 
keep all this treasure to meet them. 

Mr. MERRIAM. There are Government 
bonds that have been called in, which are due 
and liable to be presented at any momeut. — 

Mr. STEVENSON. They cannot come ! 
faster than money will come in to pay then, 
and let them be paid; thatis what I ask. But 
I do not stickle about amounts. If gentiemen 
will agree with me on the proposition that 
the Secretary of the Treasury redeem bonds 
with whatever sums can be spared for that 
purpose from this enormous balance, let 
pass a resolution to that effect, and leave | 
to the conscience of the Secretary of te 
Treasury to say how much can be spared. | 

Mr. AMBLER. Perhaps we could all 
agree as to that. The question seems to be 
as to the amount of surplus that shall be ke! 
on hand. 


Mr. STEVENSON. 
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Mr. TAFFE. That is where it is now, 
Mr. STEV ENSON. No $ because we have 
+ passed such @ resolution limiting the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary- 
ir, MERRIAM. If the gentleman will 
mit me I will say that the loss of gold to 
seed by abrasion, by the mere counting 
ser in paying duties, is more than enough 
, ) compensate for the expense and trouble of 
holding it in the Treasury. 

Mr, STEVENSON. What a pity, then, 
the world does not lock up all its gold, and 
cave wear and tear. — Why not leave it in the 
ls of the earth, if we are not to wear it 
What is it worth except for cir- 


not pa 





bowe 
out in use ? 
culation ? : 

Rut, Mr. Chairman, why should we pay 
¢50,000,000 a year on the debt? This gen- 
eration has paid more than half the cost of 
the war in treasure and the whole cost in 
hlood. Why drain the resources of the peo- 
nle to pay the remainder of debt? 

Mr. MAYNARD rose. 

Mr. STEVENSON. 
without leaving my line of argument. 

Mr. MAYNARD. 
pardon; he is generally so kind in that 
respect——— 

Mr. STEVENSON. 
too kind already. 

AN ENGLISH OPINION. 

We present to the world a spectacle un- 
equaled of the rapid reduction of a great 
national debt. Weare the only nation having 
a heavy debt which proposes to pay it. We 
have a land which in the future will be more 
wonderful than it is now or has been in the 
past for its vast resources—which attract the 
admiration of the world, even of the financial 
world; and of all nations we have least need 
for haste in paying our debt. Let me call 
attention to the statement of a distinguished 
English financier on this question, Hon. R. 
Dudley Baxter, of the British Parliament. In 


his book on national debts be speaks of the | 
United States in language which might be at- | 


tributed to enthusiasm if used by an American. 
[ have more satisfaction in quoting it now be- 


cause the opinions of Englishmen seem to be | 


inhigh favor. So great is our regard for their 
views that we consult them about the form and 
matter of our own pleadings in our case at 
Geneva against Great Britain; and Americans 
seem to congratulate themselves on the pros- 
pect that our Government will yield to the 
dictates of Great Britain and reform our case 
according to her wishes. Let us hope not. 
Whatever our claims may be worth we should 
press them to final determination, and let the 
nation (if such a nation there be) who breaks 
the compact take the consequences in the 
near or distant future as it may please us and 
suit our convenience. Let us bide the time 
when we may realize the full value of all our 
claims for damages direct and consequential 
outof real estate that bounds us on the north. 
We have only to advance our flag over a 
region which nature has destined for union 
with as, 

But since the opinions of Englishmen are 


80 grateful to some of us, let me quote Mr. 
Baxter. He says: 


States is four fifths that of Europe, containing in 


States and Territories more than two million eight | 


hundred thousand square miles, or twenty-three 
times as much as Great Britain and Ireland. As 
this vast region becomes more completely settled, 
and Will increase in value until it will form a basis 
or taxation equal to that of Europe.” 


He speaks of the probable increase of popu- 
lation, and says: 
There is every probability that in fifty or sixty 


= at the latest the United States will contain 
ore than one hundred million inhabitants.’’ 


| income that will increase very rapidly. 
| increase of population, trade, and the value of 


| £2,500,000 000, Cabout 


I cannot yield further | 


I ask the gentleman’s | 


I have been almost | 


. No State in the world has Jess need than the | 
United States to make sacrifices for a rapid reduc- || 
hon of the debt, since in no other State will the debt | 
so surely and rapidly reduce itself by the natural | 
growth of the nation. The extent of the United | 
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And speaking of the income of the people: 


**T see no reason to doubt that the national in- | 
| come of the United States exceeds that of the Uni- 

. . : ** But it is an | 
Vith the | 


ted Kingdom.” * ’ 


land sixty years hence, a population of one hundred 


| millions are likely to have an income larger per 


head than at present, and probably not less than 


growth of income, the present debt becomes insig- 
nificant in proportion. The reduction of interest 


| from the present average rates of five per cent. for 


the Federal debt and six per cent. for the State 
debt will of itself bring great diminution of bur- 


den. With ordinary financial prudence it will be | 
| paid off by the surplusses that are sure to result 


from the elasticity and natural growth of the rev- 
enue.” 

We may safely predict that in the year 1900 
we shall have a population of sixty million 
people with over sixty billion dollars of prop- 
erty. Where is the necessity for bleeding, 
draining and oppressing this generation to pay 
the debt? Let us meet the interest and make 
a moderate annual reduction such as the sink- 
ing fund provides, and let future generations 
pay the remaining principal without sacrifice 
or suffering. 

APPLICATION OF RELIEF. 

But how is the relief, great or small, to 
be applied? We have reached a stage in 
legislation when we should act on principle, 


and not go on blindly reducing revenue with- | 
|} out system. 


The last reduction was by a 
mixed bill containing conflicting elements— 
increasing protection on some articles, dimin- 
ishing it on others, putting s»me on the free 
list, and taking others off. That legislation 
was, if not unprincipled, yet without principle. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KeE-- 
LEY] says the bill of the majority now before 
us 18 fatherless, a legislative orphan. Well, 
sir, whether it be an orphan, or whether it 
has, as it purports to have, seven honorable 
parents, this at least is true, that it is an honest 
little bill; and I honor the Committee of Ways 
and Means. which reports to this House the 


| first tariff bill in many years, which does not 


carry within itacknowledged and preconcerted 
selfish projects, put in by members of the eom- 
mittee for their constituents. There may be 
schemes in this; but they are the result of 
error and not of design on the part of the 
members of the committee agreeing to the bill. 

Perhaps if the majority had permitted such 
things to be crammed into this bill it might 
have had a father, even the father of ‘ pro- 
hibition,’’ the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
(Mr. Ketiey.} It is a biil which moves 
toward a revenue standard, ‘‘ revenue reform.’’ 
Those words, which have been so despised and 
ridiculed, come into this House on a majority 
report of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
aud whatever may become of the measure its 


introduction marks an era of reform, aud gives | 


an earnest of honesty and patriotism. 


Yet much as I respect this honest little | 


‘‘ orphan bill’’ of revenue reform, its present 


stature is not satisfactory, and | propose to | 


take the gentleman from Missouri [ Mr., Finx- 
ELNBURG] at his word, and support it, teed, 


strengthen, build up, and if possible make it | 


what it should be, a full-grown manly measure 
of reform, such as when giveu to the country 
as a law shall need no father. 

Mr. BROOKS. It will be spirit-born. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes; 
spirit of the people. 

WOOLENS. 

It has grave defects. While it starts well, 
it does not go far enough. If we are correctly 
informed, it was on wool and woolens that the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Dawes} 
found so much difficulty. The bill makes 


heavy concession to his views, and yet he is not | 
The duties on woolens should be | 


contented. 
The rates on some ar- 


more liberally reduced. 


GLOBE. 


$15,000,000,000,) estimating | 
| only twenty-five pounds per head, or less than the | 


| present British average. With such a probable | 
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ticles are outrageous. Allow me to say to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, {Mr. Dawes, ] 
who smiles on my effort to aid him and his 
committee, that the people feel the outrage of 
the duties on blankets and carpets, On which 
extortion doubles the rates, and on clothing, 
on which we are unjustly taxed. 

Some gentleman are shocked at the idea of 
reducing the rates on wool. The manufac- 
turers have made them believe the tariff helps 
the wool-grower, while statistics show that the 
price of common wool cannot be regulated by 
tariffs. Itis an article which can be too rapidly 
produced to be controlled. But the woolen 
manufacturers induce the wool-growers to per- 
suade Congress, always sensitive to agricultural 
appeals, to raise the tariff on wool; and then 
the manutacturers mount that duty as a pedes- 
tal to procure increased rates on woolens. And 
thus the delusion is kept up for the benefit of 
the manufacturers without advantage to the 
country or permanent profit to wool-growers. 

IRON. 

The duties should be decreased on iron and 
steel, especially on pig and bar iron. Why 
do we import such quantities of iron in higher 
forms, and of steel, and so little pig and bar, 
almost raw material, the basis of iron and steel 
manufactures? Why do we not bring it in and 
work it up by American labor, rather than 
import the perfected article? Because the 
rate is higher in proportion on pig and bar 
than on more advanced forms. There is no 
present need of any duty on pig iron. This 
is the best opportunity the country ever had, 
or perhaps ever will have, to reduce or abolish 
the tax on this article of prime necessity. 
Ihe rate should be reduced on rails of iron 
and steel. Gentlemen talk of the balance of 
trade drawing coin and bonds to Europe. It 
is to build railroads, and chiefly for the rails, 
that we are becoming indebted to Europe? 
We are running up foreign debts by the sale 
of railroad bonds at such discounts as make 
the interest equivalent to ten or twenty per 
cent. per annum. We could afford, in the 
present iron famine, to pay a premium to 
those who import pig iron, rather than con- 
tinue a tax onitsintroduction. We are hinder- 
ing ourselves from getting what we most need. 

The following statement is taken from a late 
nutnber of one of the ablest organs of protec- 
tion: 

‘An Iron Famine Feared.—With every furnace in 
blast, and importations large, the United States is 
threatened with an iron famine. Since January 1] 
American pig No.1 has advanced from $36@$37 to 
$50@$52 per ton, rails from $70 to $85, and bar iron 
from $82 50@$87 52 to $103@$105. In imported iron 
the rise is proportionate, Kaglish rails having ad- 
vanced since the beginning of the year from $58 to 
$70@$73, gold, old rails from 73) to $520$53, and scrap 
iron from $42$43 to $62@$65. The reason is, an 
enormous increase of consumption, and production 
has not kept pace with it, because the necessity for 
new iron was not felt until surplus stocks were ex 
hausted. Last year the consumption in the United 
States was about 2,600,000 tons, of which we pro- 
duced about 2,000,000 tons and imported the balance. 
Of the consumption last year, one half was used in 
railroads. We have now 60,000 miles of railroad in 
operation, to keep which in repair will require, in 
addition to old rails rerolled, three tons to the mile, 
or say 180,000 tons. Last year we built about 7,000 
miles of new road. If we build as much this year, 
we shall require of new rails about eighty-eight 
tons to the mile, or 616,000 tons. To this may be 
added for bolts, spikes, joints, switches, and the 
like, say ten tons to the mile, or 70,000 tons. The 
capacity of the furnaces now in operation is 2,000,000 


| tons, to which may be added 150,000 tons as the 


probable product of new furnaces now building.’’ 


Yet fanatic prohibitionists denounce as 
enemies of the country all who venture to 
suggest that the duties on pig iron or on rails 
should be reduced. The supply of iron is not 
sufficient to meet the wants of the world. 
Every civilized nation competes for this most 
essential article of growth, development, and 
power. ‘That nation is strongest and most 
fortunate which can make or procure most 
iron. Wedo notand cannot make all we need. 
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Our demands outgrow, and must continue to 
outgrow our production. Let us, by reducing 
duties on the lower and more bulky forms, 
give American consumers and our country the 
advantages which would ensue if our markets 
were the best in the world, our supplies of iron 
the most abundant. 
SUGAR. 

We should reduce the rates on sugar and 
molasses. It is idle to talk of a ‘‘ free break 
fast’’ while we keep up inordinate rates on these 
articles of necessity and common use, without 
which no breakfast nor any other meal is 
complete; and we should modify the duties 
so as to abolish the monopolies established 
under and ** protected’’ by the law. 

COAL. 


We should add coal to the free list. This 


Congress has responded to what seemed 
the will of the people in regard to tea and 
coffee. Why not respond to the demand for 


free coal, salt, and lumber? Is it because 
by throwing off the duty on tea and coffee 
protection is strengthened, while these other 
articles of equal necessity furnish recruits to 
the league of prohibition ? If not as part of 
the combination, why do we keep the tariff on 
coal? Is it needed by the Treasury? Is it 
needed by the industry? The New York Tri- 
bune of yesterday says that— 

* The tariff on coal has no more effect upon it than 
a white-faced ox looking over a fence into a forty- 
acre bean-field has on the growth of the beans.’’ 

Then why not repeal the tariff? The people 
demand it in order to break the conspiracy 
of mine owners and railroads, 

SALT. 

Why retain the tariff on salt? Is there no 
ample supply of saline water in the State of 
New York? Will not the sun, with little 
labor, make salt? Gentlemen from Michigan 
tell us that streams of salt water flow from the 
ground in parts of that State to which there 
seems no limit in quantity or duration. Do 
evaporators really need the high duties. If 
80, why do the States of New York and Michi- 
gan tax that industry. 

Mr. DUELL. ‘To what tax does the gentle- 
man refer? 

Mr. STEVENSON. The State of 
York draws an income from salt. 

Mr. DUELL. The State of New York 
owns the salt-wells, and through its superin 
tendent distributes the brine to the different 
salt-blocks, and for all that charges only one 
cent per bushel. 

Mr. STEVENSON. We understand, and 
the country understhnds it. We had ‘salt’’ 
enough in the last Congress fora generation. 
We were pickled in brine by the gentleman 
then representing the Onondaga district; but 
here is an official document, the annual report 
of the comptroller of the State of New York, 
transmitted to the Legislature January 2, 1872. 
On page 23 | find the following: 


“ Salt Duties.—The report of the superintendent 
of the Onondaga salt springs shows the following 
receipts and expenditures for the fiscal year: 


Re ce ipta. 


New 


From duty on salt manufactured............... $85,791 93 
SG OIOE vic cidbcsbccbdeddestdacctessavenidiieeecaba 59,185 14 |] 
RR PONE... aidiiadadeailbaiinbbssbbhannaniniil $26,656 79 





On page 88 of the same document, among 


the estimates of revenue for the current year, | 


I find this item: 
ade BE. ccstatnnsonemen 


It may be said that these State duties are 


light, only one cent per bushel; but if the | 


industry be one which needs national favor, 
why should the State taxitat all? A State by 
laying special taxes on an industry confesses 
that it does not need bounties, but is able to 
bear burdens. And it is notorious that salt 
monopolists have conspired together, and even 
with those of Canada, to extort high prices from 
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| the people. They have forfeited whatever claim 
|| they had on the country by this bad faith. 


LUMBER. 
Why should we continue the high duties on 
lumber? The premium we give this business 


is causing the destruction of our timber; so 


| that such lands are rising rapidly in value, | 


| aid private enterprise, give bounties for cut- | 
ting timber, and then give more bounties to | 





| Committee of Ways and Means. 


and the ‘‘stumpage’’ absorbs the profits of 
labor. Far-seeing men are alarmed at the 
disappearance of our forests. 

Our ‘‘policy’’ is unaccountable, except by 
conceding that it is controlled by the selfish- 
ness of interested parties. The Government 
gives timber lands, or sells them at nominal 
rates, to railroads and other corporations. We 
lay heavy duties which make lumber costly, 
aud thereby stimulate the destruction of tim- 
ber. And now we are considering a bill to 
give bounties to land owners to encourage the 
planting and growth of trees. Here is an 
illustration of the principle of favoritism—mis- 
named ‘protection.’’ Give public lands to 


replace the forests you have given away and 
paid premiums to have destroyed. 
THE FREE LIST. 

We should add to the free list many articles 
such as are contained in the bill, among which 
are hides and skins, and many others not in- 
cluded, such as printing-paper and type, imple- 
ments of industry, raw material of manufac- 
tures, and articles of common household use. 

MONOPOLIES., 

We should abolish the monopolies which 
have crept in under the name of “ protection,”’ 
such as that on quinine, by which a combina- 
tion in Philadelphia controls the production 
and market. Prior to January, 1871, the duty 
on bitter bark was twenty per cent., and on 
extract forty-five. The duty was taken off 
bark, but retained on extract. The following 
statement shows the result: 

QUININE. 

‘¢ There are only two manufacturers in Phila- 
delphia, who monopolize the quinine trade. 
We consume about one million five hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth annually, and we 


imported in 1871 exactly $12,251 worth, and | 


got a revenue of $5,517 45. And every sick 
man, woman, and child in the country had 
to pay a tribute to Messrs. Powers & Weight- 


| man and Rosengarten & Sons on every dose 


of quinine they used. If the duty on quinine 
were abolished, the United States would lose 
$5,517 revenue, and Powers & Weightman 
and Rosengarten would lose a yearly revenue 


| exacted from the sick people amounting to 


$200,000. ‘The cost of quinine in Enrope is 
$1 70 gold, per bottle, and could be sold here 
without the duty at two doilars currency; the 
wholesale price of quinine is $2 50 in Phila- 
delphia, and although we get no revenue, we 
have still to pay fifty cents per bottle to the 
Philadelphia monopolists.’’ 

It is understood that this arrangement was 
made by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
{[Mr. KeLiey,] whose experience gives him 
extraordinary power in his position on the 
He gains no 
honor and makes few friends by such meas- 
ures, the thought of which adds bitterness to 


| medicine in the mouths of citizens compelled 


by disease and the law to submit to extortion. 

The gentleman may say that if his fellow- 
townsmen make fortunes in their business, 
others might do as well, buthe forgets that the 
demand for quinine is limited and a strong 
firm in possession can keep others out. The 
experiment of competing with those whom he 
hes aided so well has been tried. A house 
which began making extract was driven out 
of the market by the temporary reduction of 
prices, the cost of which was afterward taken 
trom the people by corresponding increase 


|} when the monopoly was recovered, and it is 
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estimated that to conquer an equal foo); 

in the business a competitor mu 

$100,000 before he can begin to m 
BLANKETS. 

In blankets the people are subjected to i, 

position, asthe following statement shows. 


**The price of five-dollar blankets in L 
twelve shillings Sixpence a pair, 
at 112 for gold, $3 40 per pair. 


st Cxpend 
ake profits 


Ondon ‘ 
or in OUr Currey y 
If we add twey:. 

f fiy: 
dollar blankets could be sold to the consumer , 


| $4 25 currency in New York, Philadelphia, (iy. 
| nati, St. Louis, or Chicago. The duty on ‘bia pl 


| revenue derived trom blankets in 187] was$13, 


| ilege o 


| pair of five-dollar blankets similar t 


| being prohibitory, we ure entirely dependen; 


home-made blankets. The price at this tine for s 
i O those co se 
twelve shillings sixpence in England js 

whjch imposes a direct tax of $2 25 0n every, 
of blankets used in the United States, whieh on. 
directiy into the pockets of the manufacturer, “)), 


ite 
5 


The estimated consumption of blankets js.) 
seven million pairs, and at an average enhanec 
of only two dollars per pair, the purchasers pay | 
the mapufacturer a bonus of $14,000,000 tor the pi. 
Fasine home-made blankets, and of puiti., 
$13,092 37 into the national Treasury.” 


Ihe carpet monopoly is little less oppres- 
sive, and there are many similar wrongs hound 


Ment 


f putting 


| up in the volumes of our legislation which 


vall for rigorous treatment. Can the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Dawes] justify 
these abuses? ; 


The country had hoped when he rose to 


| the chairmanship of the Committee of Ways 








and Means, a place second in importance and 
power to none ia this or any other country, he 
would have been above local influences and 
interests, and given his aid to reform such 
abuses. He beginson some of them, as that of 
‘* wood-screws.’’ His national constituency 
will thank him for this, and ask for more, — 
OBSTACLES, CONFLICTING THRORIES. 

The great obstacle to reform is the ‘“hos- 
tility’? of prohibitory protectionists to mod- 
erate measures. ‘These propagandists appear 
to consider every effort at relief as an attack 
of an enemy which they are justified in repel- 
ling by all means in their power; hence they 


| discard candor and fair dealing, and act upon 
| the maxim that ‘‘all is fair in war.’ With 


such antagonists there is no possibility of 
agreement. They use every weapon of logic 
and fallacy, fact and fiction. They are ready 
to assert whatever is denied, to deny what- 
ever is asserted, and no proof satisfies them. 
They maintain contradictory statements and 
theories in the same speech, if not in a breath, 
as combatants fight before and behind, at the 
right hand and the left, caring only to defend 
themselves or offend their assailants. 
EFFECTS OF PROTECTION. 

Thus they tell us that American industry 
cannot survive unless existing duties on such 
imports as compete with domestic products be 
maintained and increased. The gentleman 
from New Jersey [ Mr. Hit1] wants ten dollars 
per ton on pig iron as a ‘‘ permanent protec: 
tion.’’ The gentleman from Pennsylvania | Mr. 
KELLEY] sets no limits on his demands. He 
probably agrees with Mr. Greeley, who holds 
to $100 a ton on pig iron. ae 

This plea of the necessity of protection 1s 
not new; it has been used from the beginning 
of the Government, and under various rates 
of duty, which have generally given more of 
less ** protection’ to manufactures, the States 
enjoying the fruits of this policy have increased 
in wealth and population in wonderful ratio. 
Pennsylvania has now more people and prop 
erty than were in the whole Union in te 
beginning; and her Representatives point \ 
her admirable growth as an example o! the 
benefits of the ‘‘ protective policy,’’ and tell 
us that its continuance is absolutely necessary, 
and without it the industries of the State would 
languish and perish. 

If this be true, how can we avoid the conclu: 
sion that the present sum total of the wealih 
of Pennsylvania, with vast amounts consume 
in supporting her people for generations, ar? 


1872. 
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the contributions of * protection,”’ and she is 
‘ndebted to that policy for her present prop- 
vty, estimated at $4,000,000,000, and for an 
5 pknown sum used by her people since pro- 
rection began. In the beginning she was poor. 
She said she could not live without * protec- 


“ion; she has bad it, she is now superabun- | 


igntly rich. Isshe not then indebted to protec- | 
a for what she has? She would be ungrateful 


yo deny her obligations. 


And unless excited in argument ‘‘protection- 
. admit the great advantages which pro- | 
noted interests have had, and even attribute to | 


ists 


‘his cause development which is due rather to 


relaxation of the policy of restriction than to its | 
aforeement. Considering Pennsylvania as an | 


e 
example, can we suppose that she would have 


prospered as she has if she had not enjoyed 
unrestricted trade with her sister States of 
the Union and freedom to export her sur- 
plus productions? Protection has kept com- 
peting articles not only out of Pennsylvania, 
hat out of the Union, or raised their prices, 
wuile her protected products have been free 
not only in Pennsylvania, but in all the 
States. Thus she has enjoyed the advantages 
of both systems, and probably her prosperity 
ig due to each about equally. We have an 
example of the benefits of unrestricted com- 


meree within the Union in the State of New | 
York, which, though pampered by tariffs in | 
the purchase of foreign articles, has had the | 
privilege of selling freely to all parts of the | 


Union; and the result is the accumulation of 


great wealth. We cannot admit that the pros- 


perity of any State, even Pennsylvania, is due 
to protection alone. It is probable that not 
more than half her present wealth, say $2,000,- 
000,000, comes from that source. If she would 
pay the national debt the account would be 
about square. 

But if we accept the claim of ‘‘protection’’ as 
the giver of wealth, and begin to cast accounts 
with favored interests and States to see what 
they have gained by the policy, its advocates 
turn about and indignantly deny that it in- 
creases the price of protected articles, and 
denounce those who assert or assume the fact. 


If the opposite theory be true, then how can | 
the reduction or the repeal of duties on imports | 
And why do | 
manufacturers come to Congress on every | 
rumor of a change of duties? What fills our | 
committee-rooms and lobbies and this Hall | 


injure domestic manufactures ? 


with interested men? What prevents our pro- 


ceeding at once to adjust the tariff to a revenue | 


standard? Ifduties do not aid the American 
producer, surely we should consult the wishes 


of consumers and the interests of the Treasury. 


It is evident and confessed by act, if not by 
word, that ‘* protection ’’ does increase prices, 


and thereby enhances the prolits of manufac- | 


turers, and that is why producers ask for duties 
on competing articles. If it were not so they 
would not trouble us, nor vex our committee. 
lf it were true, as some of their advocates 
assert, that ‘* protection ’’ cheapened commodi- 
lies, the manufacturer would be found on the 
other side of the question. Indeed, when the 
proposition is to reduce or raise the duty on 
raw material, or machinery used by manufac- 
turers, we find those who use the article asking 
reduction of duty; and if they do not succeed, 
‘ben they insist that the duty on the material 
‘ould be added to that on the completed pro- 
Curt; 
But why argue a question so plain? It must 


be admitted that the tendency and usual effect 
ofa dut 


the market price of the article, and of its 


equivalents, by the amount of the duty. And | 


: 4 healthy condition of trade, in which the 
reign producer, the carrier, the importer, 
and the merchant all make fair profits, this 


must be the result. Of course there are fluc- | 


‘uations of market values by which prices rise 





; and we recognize the justice of this claim. | 


y on an article of import is to increase | 
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and fall, so that whoever happens to hold an | 


article for sale may lose or gain by it. df he 
lose, then he pays a part or all the duty ; if he 
gain, then the purchaser pays it, and so on to 
the consumer, who is the last purchaser. A 
duty may be so high as to take away part or 


all of the profits; that discourages its import- | 


ation, and may check its production abroad, 
and thus raise the price, by diminishing the sup- 
ply. The duty may be so high as to exclude 
the article entirely. ‘This is ‘* prohibition,’’ 
and gives the domestic producer the monopoly 
of the home market, and prevents revenue. 
To confirm the truth that the daty tends to 


its domestic equivalent by the amount im- 
posed, let any one go to New York city and 
enter the market. He will find iron, salt, 
woolens, linens, cottons, silks, laces, dia- 
monds, sugars, wines, and all other articles of 
import for sale, either free or in bond, and 
that in bond will be offered him for about the 
price of the same or equivalent article free, 


salt : 
Price of salt in New York, April 27, 1872. 
FF American salt, per sack of 240 Ibs. 


(OONR AED 25, cdi)... na deialienencbondniiciin OU 
FF foreign salt, in bond, per sack 

of 240 Ibs. (currency).................. $1 50 
Duty at 24c. (gold) per 100 Ibs....... 57 3-5 
Premium on gold, at 11 per cent... 6 1-5 
Total currency cost of foreign salt............. 213 4-5 


Why is the duty on salt remitted to fisher- 
men? Why can we buy salt, coal, lumber, 
iron, textile fabrics, and other articles in the 
British provinces over the line cheaper by the 
duty than on this side? Why do we remitthe 
duties on foreign materials used in articles of 
domestic manufacture exported? Why do 
shipbuilders ask us to remit the duty on im- 
ported materials to build American ships? 
Why has that measure been proposed, and why 
do protectionists resist it? Why did Congress 
pass the bill for the relief of Chicago,remitting 
the duties on building material? And why 
did the Michigan lumber dealers oppose that 
measure, and prevent its passage until lumber 
was excepted, and then assist in passing it? 
Why did Congress pass a similar act, including 
lumber for the relief of Portland, Maine? 
The obvious answer to all these questions is, 
because duties increase prices. 

HOME COMPETITION. 


the long run to produce more abundant sup- 
plies by enhancing prices and encouraging 
domestic competition, which by taking the 
place of foreign competition reduces prices 
again, and thus restores the natural level of 
values. ‘This is the check on protection with- 
out which it would become intolerable, the 
cure time brings for temporary evils, enabling 
nature to reassert her sovereignty. It limits 
the powers of monopoly over the markets for 
products, the supply of which is easily and 
rapidly increased up to or beyond the demand, 
as common wool, which can be produced in 
this couutry so widely, generally. rapidly, and 
cheaply, that every attempt to ‘* protect’? it 
by duties on imports has failed, and no tariff 
has had enduring power touphold the market. 

On the other hand, if an article cannot be 
generally, readily, and rapidly produced, either 
because the material is limited, or because 


knowledge, or if the demand increases more 


rapidly than the supply, in these cases the || 


} 

| 

\| producer may gain great advantages by tariffs, 
|| which give long-lived monopolies. ‘Thus we 
|| have seen salt makers controlling the fountains 
|| of saline waters, combining to raise the price, 
'| make inordinate profits, which they are now 
anxious to continue; and iron smelters get- 


increase the cost of the imported article and || 


less the duty. Here is a statement as to || 


Protection may and often does operate in | 


it requires heavy capital, or great skill and || 
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} 

| facturers amassing immense riches, which they 
| seem willing to increase at the general expense. 
|  Itis not my purpose to deny that reasonable 
encouragement to domestic manufactures is a 
means of growth and development, or that, to 
the extent of relieving us of dependence on 
foreign producers for articles of necessity and 
comfort, such encouragement should be ex- 
| tended and maintained. We should by no 
means establish or tolerate foreign monopoly 
of ourmarkets. We should tolerate no monop- 
oly, foreign or domestic. Yet the policy of 
keeping out foreign products mey easily be 
carried too far. 


EXCHANGE, 


The notion that every one who sends or 
brings commodities into the country injures 
us is antiquated and absurd. He may be 
doing us great service. If the article be 
good, we need it, and the price be reason- 
able we are benefited. 

if in return we send abroad what we do not 
need but our neighbors want, bothare bene- 
|| fited. Exchange of surplus products is not 
|| hostile or injurious, it is friendly and mutually 
} beneficial. The theory that no nation can 
| gain by exchange except what another loses is 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| a relic of the barbarous days when all nations 
| regarded each other as enemies. Nations are 
|| natural neighbors and friends, and the best 
and easiest way to command prosperity and 
happiness is for all to develop their own re- 
sources, and exchange theirsurplus products on 
reasonable terms. ‘Thus all the energies and 
productions of each may be utilized and turned 
to common account. If one bas more bread- 
stuffs than her people want, and another has 
more iron than her people need, exchange on 
fair terms does not injure either but benefits 
both. If not exchanged the iron would lie 
useless and rust while the grain would molder 
and rot. The principle does not differ from 
that practiced by two neighboring farmers. 
| If one has more fruit and the other more veg- 
| etables than he can use, an exchange is a 
mutual kindness and advantage, and there is 
no occasion for either to defraud the other, 
Of course nations will sometimes take advan- 
tage of circumstances to wrong each other in 
commerce, as individuals seek to overreach 
| each other in trade; but with nations, as with 
| men, fair dealing at reasonable prices is best 
for all. 
1] THE GROWTH OF NATIONS. 
The advocates of the exclusive policy are 
| apt to elaim for their system what is due to 
other causes. They see a prosperous nation 
which has adopted and long enforced a meas- 
ure of protection, (and indeed all nations have 
done so,) and they hastily conclade that pro- 
tection must be the cause of prosperity. They 
forget that the general growth of modern nations 
which has beeu so rapid during this century 
has been accompanied by a gradual relaxation 
of restrictions on commerce, and by ever-in- 
creasing and more unshackled intercourse. 
| We do not attribute this prosperity exclusively 
to commerce; that would be to err on the 
other side. We must look for deeper and 
| stronger causes than either the prohibitory or 
the liberal policy to account for the wonderful 
development of the nations, especially of 
Kurope and America. 
| ‘The following statement shows the increase 
of population in Europe: population of Ku- 
rope in 1787 issaid to have been 144,000,000 ; 
at the peace of 1815, 180,000,000; in 1853, 
(according to Balbi’s estimate, ) 227,000,000; in 
1854, (Eneyclopedia Britannica, ) 259 000,000 ; 
in 1870, (Almanach de Gotha,) 600,000,000, 
We know the rapid increase of our own 
country from 3,000,000 to 40,000,000 people. 
‘he increase of the wealth of Europe and 
America bas been as rapid and wonderful as 
The causes have been 


ting greater gains to add to fabulous fortunes || that of population. — 
|| accumulated during the war; and textile mauu- || chiefly those discoveries and inventions which 
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have enlarged and multiplied the powers of 
man so that the necessaries and comforts of 
life are more easily procured and generally 
distributed, and bence larger populations are 
sustained on the same area. The use of steam- 


alone has infinitely lengthened and strength- | 


ened the arm of man in the struggle for life. 


. . | 
By this power we gain more and cheaper food, | 


shelter, and raiment. Other similar means, 


various and numberless, contribute to the same | 


result. It is claimed by opposing propagand- 


ists that the development of each great power | 


is due to the prevalence of one or other of the 
antagonistic theories. But both sides are re- 


futed by the fact that the prosperity is general, | 


No nation, no 
continent has prospered at the cost of others; 
but all have advanced together, though some 
more than others, save where wars or other 
special causes have intervened, and nations 
pursuing Opposite commercial policies have 
flourished side by side. As an illustration of 
what a people can do without or with but 
moderate restriction on importations, con- 
sider the growth of England. The popula- 
tion of England has risen from 8,892,536 in 
1801 to 22,704,108 in 1871. Wealth has 
increased more rapidly than population. The 
gross income of the people of the United 


and in @ measure common. 


Kingdom has risen from £150,000,000 in 1784 | 


to £860,000,000 in 1870. And though there has 
long been and stillis much destituuion in Eng- 
land, yet the general condition of the people is 
improved, ‘lhe extension of civiland political 
rights and the distribution of property are evi- 
dences of this; but probably the best proof is 


in the proportion of the number of inhabitants | 


to the number of inhabited houses. In 1821 
there were nearly six persons to the house. 
In 1871 there were about five persons to the 
house; yet the size, style, and comfort of 
buildings, and the manner of living have so 
advanced that the artisan is better sheltered, 
clothed, and fed than were the nobility cen- 


turies ago, and men in medium but independ: | 


ent circumstances live better than did kings 
and queens of former days. What would Queen 
Elizabeth have thought of a house lighted 
by sky-lights, bay windows, and gas, warmed by 
steam and supplied with hot and cold water, 
filled with works of art, and surrounded by 
orchards, gardens, and conservatories—what 
of atrip by railor a voyage in a steamship, the 
London Times at her breakfast table, and the 
telegraph at her pleasure? These are every- 
day comforts of commoners of England; many 
of them privileges of the poor. 

Are these improvements the result of ‘‘ pro- 
tection’’ orof * free trade?’’ Neither. They 
spring from other causes. Commercial policy 
has ouly accelerated orretarded them. While 
it will be genera!ly admitted that the liberal 
system seems to have been wise and fortunate 
for Great Britain, her growth in population 
and wealth does notcompare with ours, though 
we have pursued a different policy; yet our 
development can be no more attributed to 
»srotection than that of England to free trade. 

Ve are expanding overa new continent. The 
wave of population covers virgin soil and gives 
it market and productive value at the rate of 
about fifteen thousand square miles—ten mil- 
lion acres—a year. 
thousand miles a year. We have vast iwmi- 
gration of the best people of Europe. Our 
population increases a million a year. Such 
causes may be aided or hindered, but they 
cannot be controlled by commercial policies. 
‘This nation would continue to grow and pros- 
per, though less rapidly, if a wall of ‘ pro- 
tection ’’ shut out every article of foreign pro- 
duction. We should continue to grow and 
prosper, though some interests and sections 
might suffer for a time, if trade with all the 
world were absolutely free. With liberty and 
peace we should prosper under any school of 


| tices are more contradictory. 
ing, if not instructive, to examine the internal | 
systems of taxation of such States as favor the | 








We build railroads five | 
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'| political economy in spite of any and all sys- | 
| tems; but certainly we have room enough for 


freedom without giving to one section or class 
powers and privileges over others, or taxing 
the masses for the benefit of the few. 
INCONSISTENT PRACTICES OF PROHIBITIONISTS. 
Inconsistent as are the arguments of those 
who advocate the exclusive policy, their prac- 


national exclusive theory. 


The States which have most consistently | 
maintained the doctrine that Congress should | 
| levy such duties on foreign imports as will, | 


without regard to revenue, afford ample pro- 
tection to domestic manufactures, are the 


New England and some of the middle States, | 
These com- | 
bine on special interests with other States, as | 


as New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 


Michigan on lumber and galt, and Louisiana 


on sugar, and Maryland on coal, and New | 
| York on salt. 
policy which imposes burdens on the people 


These States unite on a 
of the Union for the advantage, at least in the 
first instance, of the inhabitants, capitalists, 
and laborers of the *‘protected’’ States, inter- 
ested in protected articles. 


this policy, because we need it; our people 
cannot profitably pursue those industries to 
which nature invites us without protection 
from foreign competition in the markets of 
the Union.”’ 

Yielding more or less to this plea, Congress 
has, from the beginning, given greater or less 
protection to various industries ; to some con- 
tinuous. We should have expected that in 
their internal economy the States asking the 
nation for protection and indirect bounty for 
special industriés would have taken measures 
to encourage those industries, either directly 
by State bounties on production, by loaning 
State capital or credit without interest or at 


low rates, or indirectly by exemption from | 


taxation. This would have been consistent, 
and have given evidence of sincerity if not of 
wisdom. 

States believing in the advantages of com- 
merce have loaned money and credit, and in- 
vested funds in internal improvements,as roads, 
canals, and railways. New York has expended 
vast sums for canals, amounting to about one 
hundred million dollars, the greater part of 
which she has collected again in tolls. Penn- 
sylvania, though professing to prefer manufac- 
tures, and demanding national favor and bounty 
for them, has given aid to ‘‘internal improve- 
ments,’’ while she has laid special taxes on 
manulactures. 
to internal improvements ; nearly every State 


has aided them. But how have the States | 


which claim and enjoy national ** protection ”’ 
dealt with manufactures, capitalists, and labor- 
ers, and with the people of the nation at large, 
to whom they appeal for aid to their local 
interests ? 

Here are official reports from several of 
these States: 

NEW JERSEY. 

These are State documents of New Jersey 
of 1869 and 1871. We cannot forget—the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Hit] will 
not allow us—how ardent New Jersey is for 
protection, especially on iron and coal. 
situation compels the surplus products of 
Pennsylvania and goods to and from the West 
to cross her territory. While we favor her we 
might expect that she would allow us and our 
products and purchases free transit over her 
domain, or at least that she would leave coal 
and iron free passage. These creatures of 
national favor, made so at her request, should 
not be subjects of her exaction. 

Open legislative documents of 1869, and 


you find on page 640 a statement of the in- 
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The Representa- | 
tives of these States say to the nation, ‘Give us | 


Massachusetts has been liberal | 
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come of New Jersey for 1868, showing ), 
gross receipts from all sources $514 Ko) of 
which seventy-five per cent. was from et 
on railroads, as follows: transit duties, s9¢; 
613 46; tax on capital stock, $113,382 81. 

Open the volume for 1871, and you find o, 
page 270 that the State derived in 1870 oy, 
four hundred and thirteen thousand doljg. 
from railroads, as follows: tax on united eo. 
panies, $298,128 96; on railroad stocks, $14 . 
912 40. The ‘transit dues’’ appear to hay. 
been commuted with advantage to the State. 

It is alleged that some changes have bee, 
made or are proposed in this policy. Certainly 
consistency requires either that New Jersey 
cease to tax the people, products, and con. 
merce of other States for her support, or tha 
she abandon her claim to speciai favor, | 
she can tax coal and iron for transit acrogs her 
territory, why need we protect coal and jroy 
for her benefit? While she exacts tolls of ys 
and our products and purchases, why should 
we favor her? 


t 


€3 


jis 


MARYLAND. 

Maryland is largely engaged in coal-mining, 
and her representatives aided last spring io 
defeat the bill to place coal on the free {isi. 
One of the heaviest items of expense in laying 
down coal in market is transportation, and 
we should have expected Maryland to encour- 
age the transportation of coal. Such a pol- 
icy would be consistent with her theories, and 
would seem to be for her advantage ; yet in the 
volume of house documents of Maryland of 
1870, in the comptroller’s report, table No. 4, 
is the following item: ‘‘ receipts from canal 
and railroad companies, $333,577 25.” 

CONNECTICUT. 

The name is a synonym for ingenuity and 
thrift—an assurance of high intelligence. She 
is prosperous. She would hardly deny that 
her condition is due in great part to the pro- 
tective policy which she advocates and main- 
tains. Her people have much wealth invested 
in manufactures, and the profits of labor have 
accumulated $50,000,000 in savings banks. 
We are told that this is a beneficent result 
of the protective policy to the laboring man. 
Yet it appears in Connecticut legislative docu- 
ments of 1871, page 31, that in 1870 the 
State taxed these savings of her operatives 
whom we protect $372,692 13, and that she 

axed railroads, the means of transportation 
of the products of labor, $312,254 60. 

So great have been the profits of Connecti- 
cut capitalists that they have large surplus, 
which they employ in insurance, extending 
their business throughout the Union. he 
companies are generally profitable, and the 
State taxes them, deriving in 1870 from this 
source $171,000, thus gathering tribute from 
the whole Union. She received in 1870 by 
these special taxes over $855,000 while all 
her direct taxes were only $698,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

It would be painful and hamiliating to find 
in the policy of Massachusetts evidence of bad 
faith. That Commonwealth is deservedly re: 
garded as the model of a free and eulightened 
State, yet parts of her internal economy invile 
criticism and require explanation. 

In the volume of Massachusetts House 
Legislative Documents of 1871, Document No. 
99, page 7, appears a statement of receipts for 
1870, among which are the following items. 
State tax, 1870............. cciainehaeeeaiaieeeseneeree a 





URI OEIOE CB... 5ccse- oc cersovecnsssenbncspesepenet 1,463,452 49 
Savings-bank tax.......... his sessvees  921;208 : 
Tax on bank stock of non-residents........ 181,795 4 
Alien passsengers.......... eh cealiniicanen eee 


On page 14 of the same document among 
the estimates of receipts for 1871 are the 
following: 





Corporation tax, net proceeds...............+ ili $360,000 
Alien passenger tax................000+ . we Ue 
Bank shares of non-residents.............-:.0++ De 
Savings-bank tax.......ccccc.ccccccscorsssceseeesce se 1,080, 
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Insurance companies are lightly taxed, anc 


the remaining receipts are incidental and 


| 

| 

small. s . ; | 
The taxation of non-residents and of alien | 


nassengers seems illiberal in a State whose 

prosperity is so largely due to national policy. 

The tax on corperation stocks needs ex- | 
planation. We find on page 40 of the Aud- 
ors report that it 1s $15; 44 on the $1,000 
of capital stock, one and one half per cent. 
[s it possible that Massachusetts lays special 
taxes and derives extraordinary revenues from 
those manufacturing establishments which we 
favor and foster by protective tariffs? Does 
she take to herself part of the bounty we give 
to her people, whom she commends to us 
as wards of the nation worthy our especial care? 

SAVINGS BANKS. 

What is this tax on savings banks? In 1870 
they paid the State $927,254 91. The amount 
estimated for 1871 was $1,080,000, making 
over two millions in two years. We find on 
page 41 of the Auditor’s report that itis a tax 
on the deposits in the savings banks levied 
under acts of 1862 and 1868, three quarters 
of one per cent. 

Gentlemen from Massachusetts tell us they 
maintain the protective system not only for 
the capitalist, but for the laborer who finds 
employment in protected manufactures at 
wages which could not be paid without protec- 
tion; and when doubts are suggested whether 
labor receives good wages or capital takes the 
profits, aud official State papers are quoted to 
prove the destitution of operatives, we are 
shown the record of the savings banks, and 
told that of $163,535,943 deposits seventy- 
five per cent., over $120,000,000 are earnings 
of operatives. 

Governor Washburn, in his address to the 
Legislature, January 5, 1872, says: 

“The moneys in these institutions are principally 


received from the middle and laborIng classes.’’ 
* * * * * * x ~ * * 
“The number of savings institutions in operation 
in the Commonwealth is one hundred and sixty. 
Their progress and increased business derive spe- 
cial interest from the fact that their deposits are 
supposed to represent, for the most part, the earn- 
ings of labor. As no individual is allowed by law 
to deposit a larger sum than $1,000, the aggregate 
of deposits and depositors must measurably show 
the general diffusion of wealth. The whole number 
of depositors, according to the last report, is 
560,890, while the amount of deposits is $163,535,943 ; 
the increase of depositors during the past year was 
82,093, and in the deposits it was $27,790, 845.”’ 


This tends to dispel the gloom which official 
reports cast over the life of the Massachusetts 
wage laborer. 

The aggregate of depositsis grand, yet when 
compared with other figures it dwindles. | 
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The census returns give the wealth of Massa- 
chusetts in 1870 at $2,132,148,741 ; $1,463,083 


| to each inhabitant. 


Here are 560,890 depositors, (three fourths 
of whom are said to be operatives;) with 


$163,535,943, an average of about $291 each, 
one fifih the ratio of property to people. 
When we remember that many of these de- 
positors have families, and” many operatives 
make no deposits, we must ask whether as a 
class they are sufficiently paid to be above 
want, whether they receive a fair proportion 
of the joint profits of labor and 
The possession of three hundred dollars does 
not remove a family, or even one person, far 
from poverty at the present rates of living ; and 
this item of evidence, however interesting, 


does not rebut the statements of the Bureau | 


of Statistics of Labor, in several reports. No || 


doubt there is excess of coloring in conclu- 
sions drawn from evidence chiefly on one 
side; but the statement in the report of 1871, 
page 533, will hardly be questioned : 


have presented both in this report and that of 1870, 
collected as they have been from the books of the 
employers in nearly every department 
yield abundant evidence that the manual, or wage 
laborer, is but avery short distance removed from 
absolute want.” 

This condition of wage laborers in Massa- 
chusetts is due in part to the fact that the 
class is recruited from the ranks of poverty, 
largely from immigrants, who land in the 
property and begin work 
penniless. From the foot of the hill their 
ascent is tedious and painful. The first vantage 
is most difficult to gain. Hence it is not 
surprising that we find the mass far down the 
slope toiling slowly up. It is encouraging that 
they are coming up atall. And if we extend 
our view we shall see those who have gained 
higher ground by industry and perseverance 
rising more rapidly and passing cheerfully on 
to positions of independence, becoming em- 
ployers and capitalists. 

All this we gladly credit, yet is there any- 
thing to justify the Commonwealth of Massa- 


| chusetts in taxing the savings of wage labor? 
Three quarters of one per cent. per annum are | 


levied by Massachusetts on the deposits of her 
operatives, which average less than $300 to 
the depositor—an amount exempt from taxa- 
tion and execution in many other States. 
Here isa class of people but one degree above 
want engaged in pursuits which the State pro- 
fesses to cherish and persuades the nation to 
protect in the name and for the interest of 
labor, and which are very profitable to capital, 
and yet she levies a special tax on the pitiance 


New England Manufacturing Companies. 
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of these laborers, the slow distillation of their 
toil accumulated by self-denial and suffering 
in the hope of rising above want and wages 
into independence and competence. This fund 
should be sacred as the dew upon the brow of 
labor. 

Since Massachusetts comes to us once more 


| asking, through the chairman of our Commit- 


| tee of Ways and Means for continued protec- 
| tion to her manufactures, in the name of her 


operatives we may venture to say to her, 


| ‘* remit to labor these unrighteous taxes; pay 


vapital, || 


back what you have taken; readjust the scale 


| of division of profits between labor and capi- 
| tal, and then tell us what are the lowest rates 


The statistics of wages and earnings which we || 


| said 


| of ** Martin’s tables,’ 


of duties you actually need for your great 
industries, and we will hear you with pleasure.”’ 
Gentlemen may say that this tax of three 
quarters of one per cent. per annum on the 
savings of labor is lighter than what is laid 
on other property, but why should these 
savings be taxed atall? The State contains 
over two billions of wealth without them, 
Surely that is a basis broad enough to sup- 
port the Commonwealth without oppressing 
poverty. 

This vast sum of two billions, nearly equal 
the national debt, is largely the accumulated 
profits of capital and labor employed in manu- 
factures, and the share contributed by labor 
is certainly sufficient to entitle it to some ex- 
emption from tolls upon its limited earnings. 
Behold the admirable prosperity of the man- 
ufactures of New England! We have not 
** protected ’’ them in vain. 

The following table is copied from a note to 
the report of the Massachusetts bureau of 
statistics of Labor for 1870. (See Senate 

teport Massachusetts, No. 120, page 111:) 


By Martin’s tables the following were the an- 
nual average dividends of the mills named, with the 
highest market value of their stock during that and 
their capital: Chickopee Mill, 26) percent., $420,000, 
$25 on par of $100; Merrimack Mulls, 154 per cent., 
$2,500,000, $1,700 on par of $1,000; Middlesex Mills, 
225 per cent., $750,000, 3400 on par of $100; Naum- 
keag Mills, 193 per cent., $1,500,000, $167 on a par of 
$100; Pacifie Mills, 215 per cent., $2,500,000, $2,240 
on par of $1,000; Salisbury mills, 22) per cent., 
$1,000,000, $360 on par of $100, 

** The average dividends of twenty of the principal 
mills in Massachusetts for cight years last past 
appear from the same tables to have been fifteen 
and four tenths per cent.’’ 

What a grand exhibit! But as it may be 
these are exceptional establishments, 
and the time covered was unusually favorable. 
I have procured the following corrected copy 
’ which are of the highest 
financial authority, showing the condition of 
the manufactories of New England for 1870, 


1871, and January 1, 1872: 


: — | Dividends. “ January 2to Aprill. | 
a : Capital, >, Dividends, when 1870. January 
Manufacturing Companies. Seahaae 1872. Par. payable. — Lowest and highest. 2, 1871. ——— 
1871 1872 Lowest. Highest. | 
Amoskeag........ $3,000,000 $1,000 | February 1,tAugust 1. 5 Tt) =} $1,385 { $1,540 $1,425 | $1,425 $1,525 
Androscoggin.....s0. c... 1,000,000 ‘00 | Januaryl, July 1. 0 5 5 75 111 50 87 | =. 8 50 110 
Appleton........... 690,000 1,000 | Junel9, December 20. 7 a - 1,100* | 1,20 1,202* lr 1,202 1,250 
Atlantic oe 1,500,000 100 | January 1, Jaulyi. | 4 4 4 7123 | 82 74* 74 85 
TN iach cculen eatua il 1,500,000 100 | January 1, July 1. 0 4 5 | 85 101 85 84 | 100 25 
Boott 1,200,000 1,000 | May1, November 1. 10 10 . 1, 200* 1,295 1,250 1,250 1,500 
Boston, .......+4. 600,000 1,000 | Junel, December 1. 5 6 - 1,150* 1,285 1,150 1,150 | 1,205 
Boston Duck... 350,000 700 | February, August. & 65 - 575 670 600 600 | 650" | 
| eile tet ili aaa, | 600,000 500 | February 1, August 1. 3 5 - 400 500 500 475* 550 | 
Chicopee A aks Be 420,000 100 January l, July 1. 20 50 25 20) 327 50 B07 50* 800 307 50 | 
Vocheco.......... 1,000,000 500 July 21, December 18. 10 10 - | 6) | 675 635* 635 737 5 | 
Continental... Ld 900,000 100 | January 1, July 1. Oo. O82, 4 | 60 | i0 65 6 772 | 
eS es Se ee 750,000 500 | January 1, July 1. oS 8.6 6 4 169 $47 50 4K) ; 497 50 | 
OU cd ae os. Bh conctent 800,000 100 | May15, November 15. O25°"} “a 87 75 102 88 8S | 1W7 | 
PO os, 1,000,000 100 | January 1, July 1. 0 oO 4 87 50 105 88 50 85 102 5 | 
‘treat Falls..........cssees: : 1,500,000 |} 100 | January 1, July 1. 4 5 = 92 102 50 93% 93 | 102 12% | 
Hamilton Cotton ......cs see soseceee 1,20). 000 1,000 , Junel, December 1. 3 3h Pol 65: 739 670 670 | = 800 
MMItOD WOLD... ...cereesesees ene 600.000 | 100 | January 10, July 10, 5 10 es 197 50 259 200" 1 75 | «200 
Lill... Stee eeeneereneesees Saul 1,000,000 100 | Jauuary 1, July 1. me Grey sg | 112 130 62} ]25* 120 125 | 
ee 600,000 | 1,000 | July 22, December26.| 10 10 | - 1,200 1,510 1,240* 1,210 =| 1,550 | 
Kearsarge., 600.000 | "100 None. Yat a 30 60 30 250 | 02 | 
cOn1a........ 800 000 | 400 | February 1, August 1. 0 0 - 835 875 400 400 | 420 
sneaster....+ 800.000 400 | July 22, December 26. | 10 10 | - | 595 700 630* 615 | 635 
vaWrence 1,500,000 } 1,000 | May 22, November 22. Bee 6 her [I 685 f 765 10) iW } . 775 
eT temee seataiessicceneens eos 2,000, 000 690 'Junel, Decemberl. | $50 50 - | 900 1,022 50 900* 960 1,050 
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TABLE—Continued. 
Divid ss 
. eS Chai phen fl Capital. | p, | Dividends, when | ividends. | 1870. January | J@Duary 2 to Apri 1, 
Manufacturing Companies, | January, i872. ar. | payable. | = ——\ Lowest and Highest. 2, 1871. es 
be 1871. | 1872. | Sead | Highest. Lowest. 
Lowell Bleachery Siiatniehiienliee $300,000 $200 gapmary 1, July1. | 10410 | 10 $350 $420 $400* $400 $150 
Lowell Machine-Shop 600,000 SOO May 29, November 25. Se? ir 500 540 500 500 a4) 
Lyman bd denned 1,470,000 100 | Fe sbruary 1, August 1. ob 0} = 66 25 80 73 73 | Roe 
Manchester Print................... 1,800,000 1,000 January 1, Julyl. | O 0O | 0 550 | 70 550 625 00 
Massachusetts, 1,800,000 1,000 January l, July 1. 4 6 10 35 900 860* 860 1.6 7 
Merrimack 2 500000 1.000 Junel2, Decemberll. | 8 10 - 1,100 1,300 1,175* 1,175 1310: , 
Middlesex 750,000 10) | January I, Jalyl. | 10 7 7 150 181 25 171 124+ | 17 1 12} "184 75 
N ashbun i iho 1,000,000 HO | July 22, December 2%. | 6 10 ie 485 550 §25* 525 | eon 
Naumkeag 1,500,000 100 January l, dJulyl. | O 0 8 82 118 25 | 91 75 90 50 10? 
New England Gla 500.000 50 April 1, October 1. | 4 4 - 530 617 50 | 550 550 600 
Newmark 600,000 500 | January 1, July 1. i a } 500 | 560 i §05* 505 | BR 
0 ‘ ss baie 00 U0 1,000 Mayl, Novemberl. | 10 10 - 1,200 1,350 1, 390 1,350 | 1,605 
Pacific. 4 ; iehe 2.500000 1,000 January 1, Julyl. | 8 8 | 10 1,535 1,855 | 1,550* 1,525 | 1.772 5 
Peppers 1,200,000 500 February 1, August 1}. 0 5 - 597 50 977 50 | 600 5A) | "eis A 
Salisbury 1,000,000 | Ww0 | January 1, Julyl. | 6 7 | Tt 136 25 | 176 | 135* 135 157 
Salimou ba 600,000 300 July 13, Deeember 15, Ai By Bice 216” 263 216* 216 275 
Sandwich G $00,000 BO April l, Octoberl. | $3 $3 | 78 | 83 82 §2 9] 50 
Stark Mills we 1,209,000 1,000 | January 1, July 1. te ee ee 817 50 | 1,100 860* 860 1.095 
Suffol) . ; be 609,000 500 February, August, es a 3885 402 50 390 375 400 
ici ; 600,000 500 February, August, | 0 O - 385 440 390 390 | 425 
Thorndike re - 000 1,000 February 1, August l. ; 3 38 - 375 | 650 650 650 “(8 
Washington oy 1,650,000 100 January 1, July 2. sr @ 80 104 37% | 88 88 G] 
York Mills......... i . 200,000 } 1,000 | May 1, . November 1. 10 1 | - 1,257 50 | 1,450 | 1,425 1,420 | 1.450 
| 
i ~ } r e 
187] April 1 to July 1. 1871 July 1 to October 2. | 1871 October 2 to January 2. | a 
Manufacturing Companies s+ oe a 7 = eo Ce tee _ 1872, 
April 1 Julyl. | | October 2. January 2 
Lowest. Highest. Lowest. Highest. Lowest. Highest. | * 
pty Z : = eee ae tt PRUs be BR | 
| | | 
A moskeag Loscusiheeainisantiadiie $1,525 $1,525 $1,625 $1,625 | $1,575* $1,715 $1,700 | $1,625 $1,750 $1,705* 
Audroseoggin......... ose 110 109 50 129 87% 122 T5* | 12275 | 132 50 131 126 25 131 126* 
Appleton ' ay sbarecbbleedt 1,250 1,250 1,470 | 1,400* } 1,89250 | 1,450 1,450 } 1,450 1,500 1,400* 
Atlanti ; aol 83 75 80 50 91 | 87* 87 94 50 90 | s+ 92 RF 
Bates ; aes 100 99 50 12] 115* 112 50 ie 37% 117 112 50 117 110* 
Boott , 1,500 1,465 1,575 1,575 1,575 1,62! | 1,625 1,525* "tT 1,580 1.550 
Be ‘ sunki 1,155* 1,155 1,175 1,175 | 1,175 1235 | 1,175* 1,175 1,200 } 1.200 
Bostom Duck ...... ..-.ccccc.cccessccoocs 65) 6950 700 } 700 700* 735 700 700 705 105 
Cabot a ; ; 550 550 600 575 570 600 570 560 570 560 
Chicopee 800 300 350 | 300* 300 325 325 - - 300* 
Cocheeo Siieciat 737 50 737 50 8950 800* 800 825 825 810 825 T75* 
ER INOG is adadchiundintse natgutieniin 75 50 75 5O 94 87a | 80 50 8050 | O4 90 84 25 94 Q90* 
Dwight ciate 497 50 400 520 | 512 50 | 512 50 540 525 500 | 525 | 520 
Kverett. ’ sine 105 25 104 873 112 25 111 75 108 112 112 110 50* 112 11} 
Franklir Z RATES EGP 102 100 112 | = 105 | 105 120 25 11525 | 110 116 112* 
Great Fall seiiehudebidkeadide 99 75 99 75 llu 2 | 105 25* 105 25 115 115 114 50 115 110* 
BEMMBEICOR. COREOR x. ncrccccce ctvecvecects 800 800 925 895* 895 910 900) 850 900 920* 
Iinmilton Woolen ido baabase 200 200 210 200* 200 232 50 230 | 225 230 215* 
Tae Sihaek absaidin’s A saies 125 625 187 50} 131 50* 131 50 132 132 132 138 130* 
IIR Gis Rad Sus dadin debch adeccnwuslbaiaebes 1,350 |} 1,350 1,450 | 1,350* 1,350 1,505 1,500 1,400* 1,500 1, 400* 
Kearsarge... ii siconenialil 3025 =| 30 25 40 40 40 55 53 50 55 50 
Laconia sheinodieinlaidsin wittie cect 420 418 502 50 | 497 50 | 477 50 497 50 482 50 450 482 50 470 
SOE Gcstehthncmnsrbuestapdintesbbibbe 635 | 630 | 707 50 | 607 50* 667 50 700 700 700 740 700" 
Lawrence <asebieelaannkibe 775 775 975* 975 975 | 1,0% 1,075 1,020* 1,075 1,035 
Lowe i. phlsitd nvr sehiduebii 1,050 |} 1,017 50* | 1,050 1,050 1,050 } 1,100 1,100 1,000* 1,100 1,030 
Lowell Bleache ry iitmwslibeti 4™) 410* 435 425* - 425 425 445 425* 
Lowell Machine-Shop............... 560 | §20* 560 | §20 520 550 550 530* 550 520 
Lyman ; SE PES 7975 | 7950 = | 89 75 | 89 12) 89 12% 97 25* 90 75 85 91 25 88 
Manchester Print.........co.0. sesso | 690 650 720 705 705 872 50 837 50 685 837 50 687 50 
Massachusetts. Jo capi eatin 1,017 50 | 1,017 50 1,107 50 =| 1,048" 1,047 50 =|~=—s«:1,092 50 1,085 1,025 1,100 1,000" 
errr 1,310 | 1,310 1,500 | 1,420* 1,380 1,420 1,405 1,355 1,500* 1,450 
Middlesex i tiniaiialeesdiieimlibeses 184 75 180 186 178 50* 176 180 180 175 180 170* 
Nashua, So ciaetarahasedibhumeninits 600 600 730 700" 690 707 50 700 645 700 651)* 
Naumkeag ae icieskons 102 101 25 | 13575 | 22 50 | 122 50 135 132 50 128 137 25 | 128 62i* 
New England Giass.................... 597 50* | 565 | 597 50 577 50 | 530 577 50 515* 515 530 530 
RNIN a aasndl auctee duit gitelasi 550 550 600 575* 575 600 600 600 630 60" 
Otis. : sosaipiclanele niheiimadtiaatmesiads 1,605 1,605 | 1,650* 1,650 1,650 1,700 1,700 1,600* 1,700 1,000 
Pa wow ; Sika spbbeteba unsanactene siiz 50 1,735 } 1,850 | ia 1,720 1,820 1,800 1,795 1,825 1,725* 
Pe Me Rcteaed Sint Few 580 580 700 672 50 652 50* 687 50 680 640 690 699) 
Salish I iil kal cena cae 155 152 25 | 167 50 | 160* - - 160 160 167 50 160* 
et 215 275 305 275* 255 282 50 260 260 285 | 270" 
San inte h Glass ahaa 90 25 90 25 | 96 96 90* 96 90* 89 25 94 25 | 89 2 
Stark Mills....... ; Ret! 1,025 1,025 1,160 | 1,100* | 1,100 | 2S 1,125 1,055 1,125 | 1,050* 
Su ffolk........ Gieheiaeiiciliiaia sia 400 395 407 50 407 50 | 400 | 407 50 400 ; ‘ 
Tremont..... ; ene eens 425 425 5u0 500 : 500 1002 109 109 
0 eas 700 TOU 725 725 725 755* 755 - ~ 755 
Washington... ncdaiiaa 91 91 | 100 91* 91 | $01 100 100 104 25 09 25 
SNE ccns cicwdcee pasctidelbbion 1,450 1,440* | 1,625 1,625 1,625 4 1,730 1,730 1,620* 1,730 | 1,630 


* Ex-dividend, 
December 15; time changed from February | and 


t Chicopee, 20 per cent. regular, 


30 per cent, extra July 1. 
August 1. 





+ Lowell sian 20 per 


Tremont and Suffol 


Stark paid December 1; time changed from January land July 1. 
lremont Company (each 1,200 shares, par $500) were united Oc tober, 1871, as the “* 








cent. ($40 per share) extra in May. ¢ Amoskeag paid 
2The Suffolk Company and 
k,” (par $100;) every share of old Tremont receiving 


five, and every share of Suffolk four, in the new company; then each holder of nine shares new had the right to take one more at $100, making $1,200,0W 


capital in 12,000 shares. 


It will be seen that the stocks generally rule |; 


high and yield large dividends, and it is known 
that many of the most successful establish- 
mentsdo not declare dividends nor sell shares, 
but keep the profits in the joint fund, toenlarge 
the business, and hold the sbares in original 
hands and teil no tales. Certainly the manu- 
facturing capitalists of New England have no 
ground of complaint. They are the most suc- 
cessful and prosperous men in the land, if we 
except the same clars in Pennsylvania. Wedo 
notenvy them; we would emulate their virtues | 
of prudence, energy, and enterprise; but we 
must be allowed to say they have had their 


| 


full share of national bounty. We have given 
them ‘* the potentiality of becoming rich beyond 
the dreams of avarice,’’ and they should be 
satisfied with what they have and fair profits 


| upon it without indefinite, inordinate gains at 


| the cost of the people. 


Their establishments 
pay all expenses and yield liberal dividends 
to stockholders, who generally do little but 
receive their incomes, and they should not 
stand in the way of such reforms as are needful 
for the general good. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 

Two years ago | called attention to the in- 

ternal revenue system of Pennsylvania by which 


she supports her State government chiefly by 
special taxes levied on interests and industries 
which she induces us to protect and foster by 
tariffs. At that time leading men from the 
State admitted the injustice and inconsistency 
of her conduct; and no man, not even the 
gentleman who represents her on men ommit- 
tee of Ways and Means, [Mr. KEeLvey, ] at- 
tempted to justify her in asking favors of the 
nation for her industrial citizens, while she 
exacts of them unequal contribution to her 
own support. 
Yet pelpable as the wrong appears, there 's 
no evidence that reform has been attempted 
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+ home, and she does not abate her demands 
for national favor, though the market prices 
{fo re ‘ ms 
of her productions place them beyond pres- 


ent need, high above the reach of ** protec- 


tion,’ 
Greeley; ‘ 
other articles In proportion. 
for continued ‘‘protection’’ are 


demands ; ap’ ‘ 
she clamors for relief from national 


pressed, 


taxation as if she were burdened beyond endur- | 
Second among the States in population | 


a“ wealth, first in benefits from the nation, 
she is fourth on the tax-roll, falling below 
New York, Ohio, and Lilinois in the payment 
of internal taxes. 

Who, hearing the gertleman from Pennsy1- 
yania (Mr. KeLtey] denouncing special na- 
tional taxes, would suppose that Pennsylvania 


could levy such impositions upon her own | 
eople for her own support? Yet if you con- || 
gult ber official archives you will find in the | 
Pennsylvania Legislative Documents 1871, page | 
136, that in 1870 she collected by tax on corpor- | 


ation stocks, $1,241,278 24; on net incomes, 
$396,193 92; on gross receipts, $392,809 79; 
on tonnage, $401,498 ; commutation of tonnage 
tax, $360,000; on licenses over $738,770 45; 
on coal, $251,198 22; 
were nothing, and on personal property but 
$702,165 04, levied on $171,000,000 of the 


$3,800,000,000 of her wealth. 


And if you consult the report of the auditor | 
general for the year ending November 30, | 


1871, you will find that she collected for that 
year taxes as follows: 


Tax on Corporation StOCKS, .........0+0 -esseee00$1, 209,550 53 
{ax on net earnings or income... woe §©=— 9, 44-05 
Tax ON QrOSS TECEIPtS.......ccceccecceee we 437,804 49 
Tak ON tOMMASS ccocs sn csvcssvreivcdcdeccsceicssionccs tL, 7a0 OA 
Commutation of tonnage tax................. 360,000 00 










EE GE WORE s.censcsdane kentesinnantbeleesin adie . 163,760 02 
‘ax on tavern licenses.. bom eehe ww. 829,474 09 
Tax on retailers’ licenses........ Le ddédleds 445,956 17 
The only property tax was that on per- 

sonal property........ Sauxald hists scudeaderieee Betis . 499,862 24 


The various taxes on corporations are mainly 


on companies engaged in mining, manufac: | 


turing, and transporting, and fall at last on 
production of coal and iron, while the ton- 
nage tax is a burden on the transportation of 
these and other products of that and other 
States. 
turn to the detailed statement of the Auditor 
General for 1871. 


corporation stocks’’ we find such as these: 


Lehigh Valley Railroad Compang............ 
Little Schuylkill Navigation Railroad and 

DORE CIO DOIN. 0: <i tonnes bbesed << depcalbenss cosh sie 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company... 
Allentown [ron Company............... . 
Bethlehem Iron Company............. 
Cambria Iron Company........ sides endoad 


8,599 82 
.-- 167,500 00 
-- 93,000 00 
w. 4,617 5 
«oe 9,715 27 












‘ unless we accept the standard of Mr. | 
and put pig iron at $100 per ton, and || 
i And while her || | 


while her taxes on land | 


To see where these taxes rest let us | 


Among items of ‘‘tax on | 


$89,581 18 | 


The Tariff—Mr. Stevenson. 


{| 
| 


|| Pennsylvania Steel Company.......... icibadé $1,526 22 
1} Thomas Iron Company.................cssscceccenee 15,750 00 
|} Allentown Rolling-Mill Company............ 2.370 00 
i Barclay Coal Company...............scssescsevecece 2,400 00 
|} Buek Mountain Coal Company...... Sikh daddecs 1,050 00 
| Butlor Conl Com pany ...cccaciccidcccccccceecsscscee 1,350 00 
| Bloss Coal Mining and Railroad Company, 3,465 00 
Diamond Coal Com pany....cccccc.cccccece cccceceee 1,125 00 
sackawanna Iron and Coal Company......... 15,000 00 

| Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company..... 17,042 61 
} Pennsylvania Coal Company .............cccce eee 72,000 00 


incomes :’’ 


Carbon Iron Company...........:ccccccccccecs cesses $10,447 49 
Buck Mountain Coal Company................ 1,540 80 





79 


Among items of ‘‘tax on gross receipts: 


Lehigh Valley Railroad Company 


l 29,415 00 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company 


130,648 77 
Among items of ‘‘ tax on tonnage:’’ 


Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company..... $12,310 3 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Company, 


28,831 2 
Premiums on charters: 
Manhattan Coal Company......cccc.ccceeees 





exce 5,702 50 





Lehigh Luzerne Coal Company................ 1,562 50 
|} Black Diamond Coal and Lron Company., 2,778 36 
National Iron Company,. ........cceesesseeeee 2,500 00 
|! Northern Coal and Iron Company... 3,750 00 
|} Pennsylvania Salt Company...........se0.0e 2,100 00 


Pennsylvania Manufacturing Company... 
Enrollment of laws: 
To incorporate the Northern Coal Com- 


14,875 00 


Among items of ‘‘ tax on net earnings or 


|| Bethlehem [ron Company................0cccceee 2,128 80 
Lehigh Crane Iron Company.........c...cceccee 2,268 55 

|| Lackawanna Iron and Coal Company....... 9,000 OO 

1] Roberts Iron Company..............cceccsecccces es 7,429 11 

|| Westmoreland Coal Company............... . 6,215 61 | 


Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company..... $17,877 00 | 
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arrogance and threats, continued special na- 
tional bounties for those interests and indus- 
tries? Yet are the Representatives from Penn- 
sylvania almost unanimous for the present tar- 
itf. And there is too mach reason to believe 
that the people of that State are accustomed 
to throw off the burdens of taxation. Doubt- 
less they understand and approve the double 
system of national bounty and State exac- 
tions on the products of their mines and 
manufactories by which they make the people 
of other States contribute to their industries 
so liberally as to enable the producers to pay 
tithings to the State and still make large protits, 


| What if Pennsylvania iron and coal do pay 


millions annually to the State, does not the 
Union annually pay tens of millions to Penn- 
sylvania iron and coal? 

The document already cited shows the valu- 
ation of personal property for taxation in 1870, 
The total is $171,686,918. The census return 
of property in the State in the same year was 
$3,808,3840,112. Less than one twentieth 
part of the property was taxed. The total 


|| return of taxable property in Philadelphia 


it 2 RMN Seas chdaabokapneninsanss deatey, condb scence exeness sete 400 00 
| Supplementary to an act incorporating 
the Easton Lron Company...................00 200 00 
To incorporate the Malvery Coal Company 400 00 
To incorporate the Laurel Run Improve- 
SSG ID 5 di ates ids oshh vk shbttna deel cksiie ° 800 00 
| To incorporate the East Broad-Top Coal 
SR BPOR CORRDOILY 5.0<eacescnsaceisancsicayecissccic 800 00 


Tax on coal: 


Lehigh Coal and Navigation Gompany.... 


22,894 20 
Pennsylvania Coal Company....... < Seiitimecilbin 


32,669 08 

Yet, while Pennsylvania levies these taxes 
on coal and iron, from the mine to the mar- 
ket, even while she is collecting a direct tax 


on coal, a necessary element of the produc- | 


cing mendicant, begging, demanding protec- 
tion for these articles, which she burdens with 
extraordinary exactions. And we, yielding to 
her importunities, pour bounties into her lap 
from the pockets of the people of the whole 


and she gathers our contributions into her 
own treasury, and in the name of the ‘*labor”’ 
she taxes, and the ‘*‘ American industry ’’ she 
tolls, asks us for more, more! In the volume 
of legislative documents for 1871, page 136, 
and in the report of the auditor general for 
1871, we find statements of taxes for 1868, 
1869, 1870, and 1871, from which the follow- 


il ing items are copied ; 


1869, 1870. 1871. 












Carbon Iron Company............cecceceeee 1,981 10 

Kemble Coal and Iron Company..... 1,500 00 

Lehigh ( rane Iron Company .......... 4,800 00 

Northern Coal and Iron Company...... Four 4,500 00 
Taxes, | 1868. 

Tax on corporation stoCk........:c-csccseseee 

Pax on Net Carmings......cscccccecseecccecserseceecees } 422,80: 

ie CO oat scnscsinaamennens | 384,161 96 


E.R ala soos venues ° 

Commutation of tonnage........... 
4xX0n coal 
icenses , 





eecccecs soceee | 
| 








These, with other special taxes, such as for 
acts of incorporation and enrollment of laws, 
amounted in those four years to over thirteen 
million dollars. Add estimates for 1872 and 
we have a total in five years of over sixteen 
milion dollars, chiefly from those industries 
ra we protect. It is a significant fact that 

© greater part of these taxes on incomes, 
‘gross and net,) on corporation stocks and on 
coal, were Tecentiy enacted. Some of them 
Were conceived under the present exorbitant 


307,537 78 
350,00! 
oda!) 192,433 89 | 
614,751 74 | 


| 
— 
| 
eeeee | $1,064,068 08 | $1,037,172 05 
| 


$1,241,278 24 
396,193 92 
392,809 79 
401,493 58 

| 360,000 00 
252,193 22 


738,770 45 


$1,269,550 53 
339,445 05 
437.804 49 
471,749 34 
060,000 YO 
163,760 02 


775,430 26 


3 74 310,895 38 
573,420 71 
293,901 42 
360,000 OO 
159,577 50 | 
711,859 02 | 


) UO 


|| tariff, and are among its natural results; for 
|| well do the politicians of Pennsylvania know 
| that with existing duties their ‘* protected in- 
dustries’’ are best able to bear taxation; but 
is it not amazing that intelligent Represent 


Union, who consume her surplus products, | 


| of special local taxation. 


was $44,664,158, on which the tax collected 
for State purposes in 1871 was $96,261 98. 
Let her citizens say what proportion these 
sums bear to the wealth of the city. But 
why dwell on details? History shows that 
from the beginning Pennsylvania, under the 
lead of her chief city, has pursued the policy 
In January, 1704, 


| Philadelphia required Thomas Potts to pay 


tion of iron, she appears before us as a mena- || 


twenty-two shillings and sixpence to be 
‘‘admitted a freeman’’ of that city. This 


great and prosperous State has been confirmed 
in this double dealing policy of national boun- 
ties and local exactions until she and her cbil- 
dren seem proud of it. They have reached 
that stage of political fanaticism which believes 
‘*the end justifies the means.’’ 

Hence we see her standing between political 
parties balancing chances, with her electoral 
vote in her hand, offering it to either side 
which will give or promise her the greatest 
bounties, while parties truckle, and tremble 
at her feet and offer bribes for her favor. 

Such is the internal policy of the ‘* protect- 
ive’’ States—so inconsistent, that we are re- 


| minded of what is said by Mr. J. S. Moore, 


| honorable. It 


in his ** Notes,’ published in the report of the 
chief of the United States Bureau of Statistics 
for 1871. (See Appendix page, 108.) 

“The origin of tariffs is peither very pure nor 


was the invention of the feudal 


lords, who in olden times levied a toll on all arti- 


| cles that came to their territories, either for direct 


consumption or for passage through them, which 
was an ingenious substitute for the former more 
summary mode of confiscating the goods altogether, 
and holding the ewners for ransom.” * . ° 
* “The ‘tariff’ owes its name to the town of 
Tariffa on the Barbary coast, where imposts on 
goods passing were first exacted.”’ 


This internal policy certainly admits that the 
States adopting and maintaining it consider 


| those industries which we reward by bounties, 


drawn indirectly but not less certainly from 


| the people engaged in other pursuits, fit and 


proper subjects of State taxation, not only 
equal to that laid on other interests and indus- 


| tries, but even more onerous, 


atives from a State pursuing such an internal | 


policy, shifting the burdens of Government 


trom property to industry, taxing the produc- | 
tion and transportation of coal and iron in | 


manifold ways, should be able to stand in the 


national Congress and ask, ay, demand, with 


PENNSYLVANIA AND MASSACHUSETTS. 


This is confessed by solemn act of each State, 
but especially by Pennsylvania and Massachu- 
setts, yet these States plethoric with wealth 
derived from protection, one the political ar- 
biter and the other the intellectual leader of 
the Union, combine in conventions, in con- 
gressional committee and on the floors of both 
Houses to prevent reduction and equalization 
of taxes on the plea of protection to American 
industry, while one taxes the products and the 
other tolls the earnings of labor. 

It is said in the Kast that when soothsayers 
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meet they smile. What must be the effect 
when Massachusetts and Pennsylvania regard 
each other across the table of the Committee 
of Ways and Means? When will they cease 
to obstruct the will of the people and permit 
Congress to reform our system of revenue and 
equalize the burdens of taxation? Must the 
people first depose them from the power. 


Treaty of Washington. 


SPEECH OF HON, FERNANDO WOOD, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In tux House or Representatives, 
May 21, 1872, 


On the following resolution reported from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs by Mr. Banks: 


W hereas it has been stated in an ocean telegraphic | 


dispatch that, at a meeting of the Exeter Chamber 
of Commerce, Sir Stafford Northcote, one of the 
joint bigh commissioners, in a speech as presiding 
officer, stated that “the understanding of the British 
commissioners waa, that a promise had been given 
that the claim for indirect damages should not be 
presented; but it was necessary that the American 
Senate should not be placed in a position requiring 


| 


a confession that wrong had been done;:” which | 


statement, made by a leading member of the joint 
high commission, on the part of Great Britain, re- 
fleets upon the good faith and integrity of the 
American Government: Therefore, 

Beit resolved, That the President of the United 
States be, and heis hereby, requested, if not incon- 
sistent with the publicinterests, to inform this louse 
whether the Government has any knowledge of any 
such ‘“‘understanding’’ or ** promise” that claims 
for indirect damages should not be presented to the 


tribunal of arbitration, and if so, from whom such | 


“understanding” or “promise”’ proceeded ; and that 
he also be requested to communicate to the House 
any other information in possession of the Govern- 
ment relating to this subject. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, this resolution 
opens up for discussion all of the various ques- 
tions which are involved in the present aspects 
of our relations with Great Britain. It is 
proper to ask of the President information, 
which, if truthfully and correctly given, will 
compel him to give this House and the country 
much of the secret testimony of the joint high 
commission which sat in this city less than a 
year ago to settle and determine all questions 
of differences pending between the two coun- 
tries. 

But I fear, whatever this House may do, we 
shall never receive a true and impartial narra- 
tion of what occurred on that occasion. Much 
of it had better never be developed if we would 
wish to preserve our national self-respect. 
‘* Ways that are dark and tricks that are vain’’ 


too often characterize the intercourse of | 


natious, in the diplomacy between each other. 
A straightforward, frank, and manly conduct 
appears to be outside of diplomatic etiquette, 
and no minister or Cabinet officer can hold a 
place among the higher statesmen of the day 
who does not resort to duplicity, disingenuous- 
ness, prevarication, and non-commitalism in 
international negotiations. I regret that plain 
American citizens, when obtaining places of 
this character, feel themselves compelled to 
resort to such folly and wickedness. They 
appear to feel obliged to ape the aristocratic 
antics of European public men. 
old Ben. Franklin way of dealing with nations 
as we should with individuals is ignored, and, 
like parrots or monkeys, our public men 


imitate the example of European practices | 


without any of the ability of those they copy 
after. And it is this contemptible toadyism 
that has brought upon us the present com- 
plications with Great Britain. Instead of 
boldly demanding our rights and denouncing 
the many wrongs which that tyrannical Power 
has perpetrated upon the United States asa 
nation, upon our adopted citizens as a people, 
we have basely bent the knee of supplication 
and allowed ourselves to become involved in 


The honest | 





(May 21 








a never-ending and humiliating epistolary and 
telegraphic correspondence, filled with frivo- | 
lous technicalities. 

By being thus drawn into a web finely woven 
for us by the wily Briton, we have been over- 
reached and overmatched. And from this 
shameful dilemma it is proposed that we shall | 
extricate ourselves by a square back-down. 
England having outwitted us in the negotiations, 
demands that we shall submit to the trick. The 
timidity of our rulers, for fear of the coming 
presidential election, hesitates to comply. The 
Deident: seeking to avoid the responsibility 
of bis own errors and weakness, refers the 
subject to the Senate, hoping that that irre- 
sponsible body will take the load of odium 
off his own shoulders. Seeing for three months 
that the American people would hold him to a 
rigid accountability for his concession to a 
British threat, he has resorted to this strata- 
gem of a reference of the question to Con- 
gress, so as to avoid the consequence which 
would inevitably fall upon his own head when 
the high jury of public opinion should be con- 
vened in November next to sit in judgment 
upon his official acts. 

Why should the United States submit longer 
to the wanton insults and outrages of British 
aggression? Isthereno heroism inthe Ameri- 
can people? Shall freemen always be made 
subservient to that arrogant Power? Have 
we forgot our early wrongs; our many trials; 
the oft-repeated injuries; the oppression of 
American citizens when found on British soil ; 


the causes which led to our war with England | 


in 1812, which have not been discontinued; 
the advantages taken of us when we were 
plunged in civil war at home, and thus unable 
to defend ourselves from foreign outrages 
abroad ; the confiscation of our property; the 
encroachments upon our northern frontier; the | 


arrest and imprisonment of Irish-American | 
citizens for words spoken in the United States ; | 


the inearceration of Irish patriots (who, 
having obtained American citizenship, were 


| under the protection of our Government) in 


dungeons with felons and murderers, and a 
thousand other indignities which no honor- 


| able nation would commit and to which no 


| free and great people like ourselves should 


submit? Our rulers here at Washington may 
have forgotten all these, butrest assured A mer- 


icans have not forgotten it. Social civilities, 


luxurious indulgences, and hobnobbing with 
English emissaries at Washington may efface 
such recollections from the minds and hearts 
of those intrusted with the Government here, 
but cannot so delude the great body of the 
people of the country, whose national pulse 
beats as truly and feels as deeply as did that 


| of our ancestors when they hurled the despot 


| 
| 


from colonial power on this continent. 

Mr. Speaker, [ raise my voice against further 
parleying. I protest against this unbecoming 
attempt to modify or explain anything with 
reference to the late treaty made with England. 
While that treaty is not such an one as I would 
have made or assented to, yet it was made and 
ratified between the two Governments, and 
should be adhered to and executed in good 
faith by both sides. If either bas aright to 
complain of its provisions it is ourselves. We 
were not properly protected under it. It was 
an insufficient indemnity for American inju- 
ries. We received no consideration for the 
wrongs to which I have referred. The mere 
pecuniary recognition of our Alabama tlaims 
is nothing compared with the loss of national 
honor. 
losses growing out of the outfit of rebel pri- 


vateers in English ports is well enough, but | 


is nothing compared to the other class of 
American claimants who suffered indignities, 
imprisonment, and losses of property by incar- 
ceration in British prisons in Ireland and else- 


The settlement by money of the | 
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where. Have not these men claims 
as merchants and underwriters? [s not); 
due to them? And shall their just dem soe 
for indemnity and reparation be overlooked 
and ignored? And yet this treaty makes , 
reference to them. Our commissioners sa 
Government did not even present them f, 
settlement. They were deemed of no aceoy, 
nor even worthy of a passing notice. There 
fore I say that so far as either side has a rip}; 
to complain, it is ourselves. It is an ingyg. 
cient settlement of the pending questions, |, 
will utterly fail to reconcile the differences 
at issue, and my word for it, if from any cayse 
the treaty now fails, England will never ou 
another so good for herself. 

Why should we, then, in view of the facts 
be so distressed and anxious about the cop. 
summation of this measure? For myself 
while opposed to war, I can see many evils of 
a greater magnitude to a people than war. 
Wars are sometimes necessary as well gs 
advantageous. Nations sometimes procure 
power, grandeur, territory, and wealth by 
wars. Germany has just done so in her own 
case. From a collection of petty kingdoms 
she has suddenly grown into an empire of 
vast proportions and overshadowing strength 
merely because she accepted battle from the 
Emperor Napoleon. She could brook no jn- 
sult, and see the result in her case! England, 
weak and tottering, stands to-day trembling 
upon the brink of a precipice. Like old King 
Lear, whose greatness had departed, she clings 
to a belief that she still rules the world, and 
can maintain supremacy. 

Who can say that it is not the intention 
of the Almighty ‘to prick this bubble,” and 
let the proud Briton Seon toa more bumble 
and dependent position in the category of 
nations? That such is the design of the great 
Architect of the universe appears to me 


as Wel] 


i 


er get 


apparent. The day of her splendor has gone 
| forever! She will speedily realize this fact so 


patent to others. Whether the United States 
shall be chosen by the great Omnipotent as the 
instrument by which to accomplish this desir- 
able event, | know not. That it will be done 
certainly and speedily is as certain as that the 
sun revolves upon its axis. 

Imperi:l Rome had her day, and fell ; Ven- 
ice, the seat of wealth and commerce, fell 
likewise. History is fuil of illustrations, show- 
ing that vast acquisition of wealth, enormous 
commercial power, and the luxurious refine- 
ment which surely follows, predisposes and 
produces national diseases, which results in 
weakness, decay, and death! History also 
shows that upon this as a further develop- 
ment elsewhere will spring youthful vigor, 
energy, and vastly superior national orgau- 
izations. Of this latter character is our own 
great Republic. We have sprung from the 
effete and dying monarchies of Europe, and 
although the product, yet the superior ol 
them ail. ae 

Let us assert this supremacy. Let us vindl- 
cate our right to a place in the front rank 
‘among nations. Let us be true to ourselves, 
our traditions, and our ancestors. While ask- 
ing nothing that is not right, let us submit to 
nothing that is wrong. 

If we omit to maintain our own self-respect 
we cannot expect the respect of others. Our 
destiny is onward and upward. Progressive 
democracy is the national characteristic. lf, 
then, in youth we have obtained our present 
altitude, how much higher, nobler, and mightet 
will be the position we shall occupy when 
with a population of a thousand millions, living 
happily, peacefully, and prosperously under (he 
benign institutions of our fathers, we shall 
occupy the entire continent, and sit in juce 
ment upon the nations of the world as ‘We 
first and greatest of them all! 
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Mines and Mining. 
SPEECH OF HON. C. W. KENDALL, 


OF NEVADA, 
[y HE Hovse oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 20, 1872. 


Mr. KENDALL. Mr. Speaker, with the 
kind indulgence of the House, | desire to plead 
the great leading interest of the new West— 
of my own State; of her mines and mining 
industries—their wants and necessities ; and 
of her vast undeveloped mineral and metallic 
wealth. Lo represent adequately that interest 
;, worthy of the ambition of any one, and is 
more than Ipresumeto do. It will be enough 
for me if 1 succeed in gaining the attention 
and drawing to my aid the counsel of able and 
experienced gentlemen on both sides of this 
Hall, whose confidence and friendship I prize. 

When we consider what the boundaries of 
this country were at the close of the revolu- 
tionary war, and contrast them with what they 
are now, the mind is filled with wonder at the 
increase of our territory and its attendant re- 
suits. Under the treaty with France in 1803 
we acquired an immense tract of country, 
including all our possessions between the Mis- 
sissippi river and the Pacific ocean, except- 
ing such portions as were then occupied by 
Spain. It was purchased by President Jeffer- 
son for the inconsidetable sum of between 
eleven and twelve million dollars, with the 
assunption on the part of the United States 
of anumber of claims against France. It was 
then a country almost unknown. Mr. Jeffer- 
son doubted the constitutionality of the acqui- 
sition, but regarded it as necessary for our 
national protection. 

In 1819 our boundaries were enlarged by 
the purchase of the Floridas from Spain. In 
1845 Texas was admitted into the Union. 
‘The war with Mexico gave us California and 
other territory; and the treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo, and arrangements thereunder, still 
further added to our national domain the 
then lerra incognita which was called the 
‘Great Desert,’’ and which was supposed to 
be valueless and unfitted for human habita- 
tion. Mean while the Oregon boundary was 
fixed and the title to Indian lands acquired. 

Here, then, we had an area of country 
larger than our necessities demanded and 
requiring large expenditures to maintain com- 
munication between its widely remote sections. 
But, sir, unknown at that time to our wisest 
statesmen, we were richer in our wealth of 
the mine than any other nation of the earth. 
Gold, toa limited extent, had been found in 
some of the southern States; and iron and 
copper had in other sections been discovered 
and utilized. Then, like the beginning of a 
new era in human progress, came the discov- 
ery of gold in California. 

'he accounts that came to us during that 
eventful time from the placers of the Sacra- 





mento, the Rio de las Piumas, and the Moke- | 


lumne, seemed like the fables of eastern 
story, Yet they were more than realized. 
Gold in quantities beyond all precedent in 
history, was found everywhere; and the metal 
lself; in dust, ingots and bars, soon found its 
Way to the great commercial maris of the 
world, and gave convincing proof, and sét io 
motion the great western migration of 1850. 
Unthoughtful of the dangers of the journey 
thither, by sea, by land, from all parts of our 
OWn country and from every portion of the 
Vhristian and heathen world, they scale the 
showy nountains, or whiten the Golden Gate 
with their sails, and swarm along the banks 
of the innumerable rivers and ravines and mys- 
terious recesses of a land that, in those earlier 
mes and in the heyday of youthful and roman- 
tc ardor, seemed almost enchanted. 
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| duced by smelting. 


Mines and Mining—Mr. Kendall. 


Those who crossed the great mountain ranges 


| and intervening deserts, in their eagerness to 
reach El Dorado, little dreamed of the wealth | 


over which they painfully held their way,— 


little dreamed that this wide wilderness would | 


so soon be known as the treasure-box of the 
nation. They pushed on to California, mark- 


ing with their joot-prints deposits of the pre- | 
| cious metals, exhaustless for centuries. 


Reaching their destination, those hardy ad- || engines were employed in raising the water 


| and ore from those mines. The heat, in pen- 
| etrating the crust of the earth, increased so 


venturers impatiently commenced their toil. 
Che detritus from the mountain sides, which had 


washed down by the action of the elements, | 


afforded a comparatively easy means to acquire | 


the coveted treasure. No costly machinery was 
required. Nothing but the pick and shovel 
and pan was necessary to gather the golden 
grain from the alluvial earth. 
increased speculation became rife, and many of 
the miners, in search of better fortune, left the 
ravines and ascended to the mountains, and 


As population | 


there found the original matrix of gold in the | 


numberless veins of quartz that intersect and 
seam the entire country. 
dent to the observing and thinking portion of 


It soon became evi- | 


the miners that in these auriferous veins was | 


contained the source of all that treasure of | 
| which the placers were only the accidental and 
Accordingly they com- || 


irregular product. 
menced the attempt to work them; but they 
soon found that it was an undertaking more 
difficult than they had supposed, and that it 
required a considerable outlay of capital to 


procure the machinery necessary for mining | 


and reducing the ore. In many instances, 
however, the quartz lodes sped remunera: 
tive even in the days of high prices for labor, 
machinery, and supplies of every kind. 
a lack of capital incident to all new countries 


long prevented a fair development of this || 
| source of wealth. 


} ° 
But |} such as no history records and no king ever 


Such, in brief, were the courseand condition | 


of mining upon the Pacific slope up to the 
year 1859, when the tide of eager adventurers, 
like a returning wave, invaded the remotest 


| recesses of the Sierras; and, recrossing that | 
| barrier, now flows resistless over hill and 


plain and silvery mountain top! 


The great Comstock lode was discovered ! | 


The miners who had been washing for gold in 
one of the ravines found a place immensely 
rich in the precious deposijt intermixed with a 
sort of black sand of very great specific gravity, 
which was with difficulty washed out aud sep- 
arated from the gold. ‘l'hey at first regarded 
this black sand as a serious obstacle to their 
operations until they were told by a Mexican 
who happened to be passing along that 
the black, unsightly ‘‘sand,’’ when carefully 
cleaned of foreign matter, was nearly pure 
silver! Then some of it was eagerly regath- 
ered, and, to their astonishment, a chemical 
assay showed it to be worth five thousand dol- 
lars a ton. Work was resumed in earnest; 
and very soon, in following up and washing the 
detritus of this ravine, the Comstock lode was 
found—by far the greatest and richest silver 
deposit in the world. 

The first forty tons of ore taken from the 
first ‘‘claim’’ which, as may be supposed, was 
immediately located, were sent, packed on the 
backs of mules, across the Sierra Nevada 
mountains to San Francisco, and there re- 
The yield was $160,000, 
or $4,000 per ton. ‘This was, probably, the 
richest body of ore, of like quantity, that has 


ever been taken from the mines of that cele- | 


brated lode. Theexhibition of thesilver bars, 
the product of this wondertul consignment, cre- 
ated an intense excitement among the adven- 
turous and excitable population of California ; 
and soon crowds of eager prospectors poured 
across the intervening mountains. It was 
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| deposits extend down indefinitely. 





found that the great lode extended over four | 
miles in length, and was from one hundred to | 
three hundred feet in width. Inclines, tuonels | 
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and shafts were speedily commenced and sunk, 
and as they progressed in depth machinery 
was erected for hoisting the ore and pumping 
out the water, which from the first has been a 
most serious obstacle. With the increased 
depth of the workings the difficulties increased. 
One engine after another was erected; and 
eight years after the discovery of the lode, 


| fitity-four large and most expensive steam 


rapidly that the shermometer at the depth of 
a thousand feet stood as high as one hundred 
and twelve degrees! But in the mean time 
these mines have been pouring out their treas- 
ure at the rate of $15,000,000 per annum,— 
the total yield to this date being given at 
$125,000,000. 

Mining for the precious metalsin the United 
States had up to this time been only of a 
superficial character. But now, for the first 


| time, the difficulties inseparable from deep 


mining presented themselves most formidably ; 


| and the women was asked, but not answered, 


at what depth would it be practicable or profit- 


able to work and extract the ores from this 


great lode. 

Stimulated by the great yield of these mines, 
prospectors have spread all over the terri- 
tory lying between the Sierra Nevada and 
the Rocky mountains, and new discoveries 
have been made in every outlying quarter— 
in Idaho, and Dakota, and Montana, and 
Wyoming, and Utah, and Colorado, and Ari- 
zona, and New Mexico—a vast and wonderful 
country, @ rising power and coming empire 


imagined. ‘The explorations already made 
furnish conclusive evidence that we possess 
mineral and metallic resources than 
any other nation on the face of the earth. 

A great want of this wide region is capital 
and the means to open and develop the treas- 


| ures which lie hidden in the earth. 


This mining interest must appear to every 


| reflecting mind of immense importance to the 


equal prosperity of different parts of the Union. 
This interest adequately developed, an unlim- 
ited market is created for the agricultural pro- 
ducts and manufactures of the extreme West 
aud of the whole Kast. 

One of the greatest drawbacks in these 
mining operations, thus far, is the irregular 


|| and unsystematic manner in which the mines 


have been worked. ‘The question of the ex- 


| tent and continuity at great depth of these 


metal-bearing lodes has not been yet practically 
answered. Scientific men believe that these ore 
The ex- 
perienced and practical miner, delving daily 


| in the earth, has vo doubt about the matter. 


But capital, always wary and timid, does not 
enter readily upon unproved ground. 

What we now wantis— ,. 

First. A demonstration that our metal-bear- 


| ing lodes extend to the greatest depth; aud 


Second. Reduction works, on the best and 
most approved plan, for reducing and econo- 
mizing the lower grade ores, in which princi- 


| pally consists the wealth of all mines of the pre- 


cious metal, 

The difficulties, increasing from the first, of 
working the Comstock lode suggested several 
years since the construction of an adit level 
which would facilitate mining operations by 
creating an outlet for the water at a depth of 
two thousand feet, and would also furnish 
a new starting point and base of operations for 
still deeper work and explorations. This adit, 
known as the Sutro tunnel, has been run fora 
distance of more than half a mile; but three 
miles and a half still remain to be completed, 
besides a branch of three additional miles. 
This is an undertaking of such magnitude that 
private capital shrinks from it, 


bas 
: 
; 
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This tannel, if completed, will beyond ques- 
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principal and interest, the Government is to 


tion produce two most remarkable and eco- | 


By means of it the mines 
along the Comstock lode can be worked at a 
depth of over four thousand feet, and the im- 
mense wealth therein contained brought to 
the aid of commerce and trade and to the 
exchanges of the country and of the world. 
It would besides encourage a rational system 
of mining, and induce the investment of private 
capital in similar undertakings throughout all 
our mining region. Our mining operations 
would then lose to a great ewtent their present 
speculative character and become a regular 
business, based upon detinite and certain re- 
sults,—as mach so as the production of coal and 
iron in Pennsylvania. 


nomical results. 


The scientific value of this work as a prac- 
tical geological survey and exploration alone 
would jastify the loan from the Government 
that is asked in aid of the work. If it were 
once demonstrated that our mineral lodes ex- 
tend to an indefinite depth and that the lower- 
grade ores can be utilized, it would give to all 
this mineral domain which I have described 
a value beyond computation. 

In order to effect these great objects a bill 
has been carefully perfected by the Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining, and which will 
be reported for the consideration of this 
House. The preamble to the bill sets forth 


the following postulates: That our public lands | 


contain mines of the precious metals which 
are unsurpassed in extent, and can with 
proper development be made speedily to en- 


hance the value of all property, and thereby | 


relieve the burdens of the people ; that a wise 
policy indicates that the revenue derived from 
our mineral lands should to some extent 
be devoted again to the much-needed de- 
velopment of this important interest; that 
Congress, by an act approved July 25, 1866, 
authorized the construction of a draining and 
exploring tunnel to the Comstock lode, in the 
State of Nevada, and granted to Adolph Sutro 
certain rights and privileges, which have been 
assigned, transferred, and set over to a corpo- 
ration duly organized under the laws of the 
State of California and known as the “ Sutro 
‘Tunnel Company ;’’ that great benefits will 
accrue to the people of the United States from 
the construction of said tunnel, which, as a 


argentiferous mountain to a greater depth than 
has yet been reached by any similar work in 
the world, will establish the value of our min- 
eral domain; thatthe principal wealth of our 
mineral regions consists in low-grade ores, 
which can only be utilized by means of im- 
proved redfiction, concentration, and smelting 
works, for the erection of which extraordinary 
facilities exist at the mouth of said tunnel; 


that this work bears a national character, || 


and its magnitude is beyond the capacity of 
private enterprise, and that the security offered 
to the Government is ample for the repayment 
of any sums to be advanced under this act. 
The bill then provides, not for a subsidy, 
not for a gift either in money or lands or in 
aught else, but simply for a loan from the 
Government, for the repayment of which, 
principal and interest, the amplest and most 
perfect security is given. And more: as a 
condition of this loan, not to exceed $2,000,000, 


this company are bound to expend on this | 
great work at least an equal amount. The | 


total cost of the tunnel will not fall short of 
$4,000,000. And still more: the last $500,- 
000 of the proposed loan is to be withheld 
until the company shall have erected reduc- 
tion, concentration, and smelting works on 
the most approved plan, and to cost not less 
than said sum so withheld. One half of all 
the income derived from the tuunel is set 
apart to the payment of the loan; and in de- 
fuult of payment within a stipulated time, of 





declare the rights of the company under the 


| act forfeited and their possession and control 
| of the property terminated. 


These are some of the main features of the 
bill. I claim that it is as complete and perfect 
in all its parts for the protection of the rights 
and interests of the Government as it is pos- 
sible to be made. And what more could the 
most cautious and watchful guardian of the 
Treasury desire? I repeat that the mining in- 


| terest of all that region I have referred to, 


unassisted private means. 


| for speedy repayment. 


and which is involved in this great enterprise, 
comes not in this bill before Congress begging 
for gifts or *‘subsidies.’’ All I ask is a care- 
ful examination and consideration of what is 
proposed. It is a loan with the best security 
It is some small aid 
by the Government to a work too great for 
It is the conserva- 
tion and development of the great mineral 
wealth which belongs to the whole people. It 


| is some encouragement to the leading indus- 


try of that West which has more than once 


|| saved the country from financial ruin; an in- 


dustry that is to us what commerce and agri- 
culture and manufactures are to my friends 
from New England, New York, and Penn- 
sylvania, and from the valleys of the Missis- 


| sippi and the Ohio. 








Mr. Speaker, in the first session of this Con- 
gress I had the honor to present to the House 


| certain resolutions then just passed by the 


Legislature of my State, as follows: 


Resolution of the Legislature of Nevada relative to 
the establishment ofreduction works by the United 
States. 

To the honorable the Senate and House of Represent- 

atives of the United States : 


_Your memorialists, the Legislature of the State of 
Nevada, most respectfully represent that there is 


| between the Rocky mountains and the Pacific ocean 


a great number of mines yielding gold, silver, lead, 


| and many other metals that are valuable and indis- 


pensable to the various industries of the world ; and 
that in the most perfect and practicable establish- 
ment for the reduction of said ores, now in operation 


| in said region, a large percentage of the gold, silver, 


and lead, and nearly the whole of other base metals, 


| are lostor destroyed; thecharacter ofsaid reduction 


works being such thut those metals cannot be saved, 
and that a very great number of mines of great 
wealth are already discovered in the State of Ne- 
vada and in other localities aecessible to the Central 
Pacific railroad, whose ores are now either left to lie 


| in the mine, awaiting improved facilities for reduc- 
y , | tion, or worked at a great loss of valuable metals, 
great geological survey, penetrating into an || 
| where those processes aré so perfect as to save nearly 


by present imperfect methods, or shipped to Europe, 


all that is valuable ia said ores; and that the erec- 


| tion of such works as are necessary for the perfect 


and economical reduction of said ores will be so 
expensive that in this, as in other countries, the as- 
sistance of the Government will be found necessary 
for the inauguration of the enterprise ; and that the 
establishment of such reduction works at some ac- 
cessible point in the great basin, west of the Rocky 


| mountains, would be of incalculable benefit by 


saving tothe people of the United States the money 
now paid for transportation to and the reduction of 
said ores in foreign countries, by making valuable 
a vast number of mines now idle, and giving a new 
impetus to base-metal mining, by giving employ- 
ment to thousands of additional laborers, and by 
largely increasing the development of the mineral 
wealth of the United States ; and your memorialists 
would further represent that it is their opinion the 
proceeds of the sales of mineral lands could be 
appropriated to no purpose so conducive to public 
welfare as the establishment of this enterprise to 
encourage mining. 

Theretore they pray your honorable body to set 
apart all the moneys arising from the sales of mineral 
lands, under such conditions as yourhonorable body 
may deem fit, for the purposes hereinbefore set forth; 


| and that reduction works similar in character to 


those in Swansea, England, or of such character as 
modern scientific discoveries may suggest, shall be 


| established at some point on or near the Central 


Pacific railroad most accessible to the mines of our 
region. 

Kesolved by the senate, (the assembly concurring,) 
Thatour Senators are instructed, and our Represent- 
ative in Congress is requested,to use their utmost 
endeavors to secure the passage of a law that will 
accomplish the objects set forth in the memorial ; and 

Resolved further, That the Governor be requested 
to forward acopy of this memorial and resolution 
to each of our Senators and to our Representative 
in Congress, asking their early attention to the 
subject. 


Passed February 27, 1871. 
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The bill under consideration, as I haye said 
provides for the erection of these works, 
Ata previous session of the Nevada | 


. . . sPZ ic. 
lature the following joint memorial and ro, 
. . . SU- 
lutions which I have here before me, w 
ere 


passed : 
Joint memorial and resolutions of the Legislat 


of Nevada asking Government aid inthe cons 
tion of the Sutro tunnel. 
Whereas the State of Nevada contains wish; 

: : * INS Within its 
borders a silver vein called the Comstock lode: ana 
whereas a deep drainage and exploring tur a 
leading into said lode, is necessary to its perteanes: 
yield of the precious metals; and whereas the oh “ 
acter of said lode is now demonstrated to be ke, 
to give ainple security to the capital necessary to be 
advanced for its construction; and whereas the fo, 
lowing facts in connection with the foregoing “ee 
of weighty consideration: that the mines of on 
lode have been worked for seven years last past and 
during this time have produced $64,000,000; that the 
present annual yield is $16,000,000,an amount equal r. 
the total annual product of the republic of Mexico: 
that the expense of working these mines so rapiqjy 
increases with the increased depth, that the $16 00)”. 
000 were last year realized at a cost of $15,500.(y). 
and, at the present ratio of cost to production, the r 
resources would, in a few years, be wholly absorbed 
and the mines practically abandoned; that the causes 
of increased cost are, among others, the accumuly- 
tion of water in the mines, insufficient ventilation 
and the increase of heat with depth; and that now. 
having reached a depth of eight hundred feet, these 
combined causes will prevent their being worked 
profitably, on the present plan, below twelve hun- 
dred feet; that the Comstock lode is conveniently 
placed for deep drainage, being situated on the side 
of a mountain, which declines into a valley, from 
which a horizontal adit or tunnel four miles long ean 
be constructed, which will cut the mines at a depth 
of two thousand feet; that this tunnel once con- 
structed, these mines can be profitably worked to a 
depth of three thousand feet, and by means of it, at 
least a thousand millions of treasure will besecured: 
that the State of Nevada cannot render material aid 
to this indispensable work, by reason of constitu- 
tional inhibitions; thatthe mining companies, while 
producinglargeamounts of bullion, and distributing 
it into the channels of trade and commerce, under 
existing circumstances derive but an inconsiderable 
profit, and are not equal without Government aid to 
the successful prosecution of such an undertaking; 
that the taxable property of the United States has 
been more than doubled within the last eighteen 
years, and this increase has mainly resulted from the 
vast addition to the precious metals within this time; 
and the further addition of one thousand millions 
would be an increase to that extent of the public 
resources, and virtually a reduction, to a consid- 
erable extent, of the public debt; that the United 
States contain, by estimation, one million square 
miles of mineral land, the chief value of which is 
to be found at great depths from the surface; and 
what is now wanting to enlist private enterprise in 
the aid of deep mining, and thus develop incaleu- 
lable wealth, is a practicable proof, upon such a 
scale as the proposed tunnel would furnish, that our 
mines are continuous to the lowest levels at which 
drainage can be secured; that in all European 
mining countries the aid of Government is given 
on broad financial considerations to enterprises 


ure 
(ruc. 


| of this and like character; that the magnitude 


of the proposed work and the results to flow from 
its completion, as favorably affecting great finan- 
cial questions, justly assign to it a national con- 
sideration: Therefore, : 

Resolved, by the senate and assembly of the State 
of Nevada, conjointly, That our Senators be instruct- 
ed, and our Representative requested, to use their 
best endeavors to obtain from Congress such mate- 
rial aid as will secure the speedy construction of the 
deep-drainage and mining tunnel known as tle 
Sutro tunnel. 

Resolved, That the Governor be requested to trans- 
mit acopy of the foregoing preamble and resolution, 
together with the reports of committees, to each of 
our Senvatorsand to our Representative in Congress. 


These, sir, are the instructions uadec which 
I ask the aid of Congress in behalf of this 
great work. These are the solemn acts 0! 
the Legislature of the State I represent. And, 
claiming some acquaintance with the people 
of Nevada, and with their wants and wishes, 
I declare here in my place that these memo 
rials and resolutions faithfully represent the 
great body of that people irrespective of par'y 
or politics. This work is in the interest ol 
labor and the laboring men of my State, and, 
indeed, of every mining State and Territory: 
My distinguished friend from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Ke.iey] has, with singular vigor 0! 
statement, shown how we delvers deep down 
in the earth are interested in this enterprise 
In the course of a debate which arose 10 - 
last Congress touching this subject he said: 

Gentlemen on the other side have spoken °F 
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the owners of mines. propose to speak for the || and all other powers vested by this Constitu- 




































; n who with pick and shovel extract the 
miners, the mere ver cent. of whom die of miners’ 
oft, aN gon, which seizes them and penetrates 
consu™itals before they are admonished of its ap- 
their and who die in their youth, or in the vigor 
proac . young manhood, prostrated by the heat and | 
of the d by the atmosphere of these mines.” 
porary ‘ : * * * * * * * 


one ought with me from one of these mines 
ab rot cipok ened ore, blackened by the smoke of a 
. that smothered and burned forty-five of these 
are! inthe mine. Had there been a tunnel such as 
Mr Sutro is constructing they would have been 
breathing pure air while at work; and though the 
~ ber of the mine might have burned, the miners 
a have dropped _ below the fireand escaped. It 
Se euntial to the lives of the miners that better 
2 angements in the mines on the Pacific coast and 
mn tbe ‘coal mines of my own State should be made, 
—s our Legislature is perfecting a law to compel 
their construction. This is not a local question; it 
is a national question. The State of Nevada in- 


~ 


vested Mr. Sutro with authority and arguments with 
which to present it to the country as a national 
question, and to assure the country thatin applying 
its funds to promote. the completion of this great 
work it was promoting the interest of the whole 
country.” 

fhe constitutional authority for the passage 
of this bill is clear and unquestionable. It 
rests upon principles of interpretation which 
were settled soon after the Constitution went 
into operation, and which have ever since 
been steadily recognized by the legislative, 
executive, and judicial departments of the 
Government. I shall content myself with a 
mere statement of the constitutional grounds 
of the proposed legislation. 

One effect of this measure will be to increase 
within our oWn country the production of gold 
and silver. Another effect will be to determ- 
ine, develop, and increase the value of the 
gold and silver mines which are the public 
property of the United States. 

The clause of the Constitution which confers 
upon Congress ‘‘ power to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts and excises, to pay the 
debts and provide for the common defense 
and general welfare of the United States,”’ 
gives authority to raise and appropriate money 
for any object which will, in the judgment of 
Congress, promote the general welfare of the 
nation, and to adopt such measures as will, in 
the judgment of Congress, tend to diminish 
the burden of the public debt by increasing 
the volume of the coin or circulating medium 
of the country, and thereby improving the 
value and facilitating the negotiation of the 
public securities, reducing their rate of inter- 
est, and increasing the tax-paying capacity of 
the people. 

The power ‘‘ to regulate commerce’”’ includes 
the power to adopt such measures as will, in 
the judgment of Congfess, tend, by augment- 
ing the volume of the coin, to secure a sound, 
healthy, and adequate medium of exchange for 
the United States. 

The power ‘to coin money, regulate the 
value thereof, and of foreign coin,’’ carries 
the entire control of the currency of the coun- 
try, and includes authority to adopt such meas- 
ures as will, in the judgment of Congress, tend 
\olmprove its character and enlarge its volume. 

he power to ‘‘raise and support armies”’ 
and ‘provide and maintain a navy” involves 
‘te power to enact such laws as will, in the 
judgment of Congress, tend to facilitate and 
expedite the organization of military and naval 
forces, and lighten the burdens which their 
maintenance will entail upon the people. 
, [he power “to borrow money on the credit of 
tee United States’’ includes in its scope com- 
plete authority for such legislation as will, in 
the judgment of Congress, give strength and 
stability to the currency, so as to enable the 
overnment to borrow the largest amounts 
with the least delay, on the best terms, and at 
¢ lowest rates of interest. 
hat clause of the Constitution which con- 
“rs upon Congress the power ‘‘to make all 


tion in the Government of the United States, 


thorizes Congress to exercise its best judgment 
in the selection of means to carry into execu- 
tion the constitutional powers of the national 
Government. 

The increase in the national production of 
the precious metals bears strict relation to the 
power of collecting taxes; to the power of 
regulating commerce between the States; to 
the power of coining money and regulating its 
value; to the power of raising and maintain- 


rowing money. It bears strict relation to the 


debt, and to the condition of the national credit. 





immense increase in the production of the 
precious metals within the United States, the 
success of the national Government must have 
been doubtful, if not absolutely impossible. 
The power to pass this bill for the purpose 
of augmenting the production of gold and 
silver, and thereby securing advantages relat- 
ing to the collection of taxes, to the national 
coinage and currency, to the national credit, 


and support of armies and navies, to the na- 
tional debt, to the support of the civil depart- 
ments of the Government, and to its fiscal 


ground as the power to provide for a bridge, a 
light-house, a pier, a revenue cutter, a mili- 
tary or national academy, a national bond, a 
greenback, a nautical almanac, a storm-signal 
service, a reconnoissance, an exploration, ora 
coast survey. If the pending measure is un- 
constitutional, then are each and all of these, 
and numberless other means adopted by the 
Government for the performance of the duties 
imposed hy the fundamental law, also uncon- 
stitutional. 


ern and southern seas to make observations 
and collections in aid of science and physical 
geography ; in surveying routes for an inter- 
oceanic canal; in the search for coal fields in 
South America, that fuel may be more con- 
veniently supplied to our national ships. 

And not this alone: Millions upon millions 
of acres of the public land, and vast sums of 
money have been given by the Government 
in aid of lines of: railway, because, it was 
argued, they connected remote sections of the 


to the national defense. 
The regulation of commerce authorized by 
the Constitution is not restricted to the details 


within the provisions of the local jurisdictions, 
but looks to those general political arrange- 
ments concerning trade on which its aggregate 
interests depend. And sich mainly are the 


merchants, and to advance our commerce and 
manufactures. And, upon the same principle, 
the power to make all needful regulations 
respecting the territory or other property of 


gress, tend to improve the condition and value 
of that property. The gold and silver mines 
in the public domain constitute an invaluable 
portion of the property belonging to the Uni- 
ted States. 
see fit to adopt in order to determine, develop, 


Ws which shall be necessary and proper for 
‘arrying into execution the foregoing powers, 
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authorized by the Constitution. 


or in any department or officer thereof,’ au- | 


ing armies and navies, and to the power of bor- | 
general regulation of the currency, to the | 
administration of the fiscal affairs of the Gov- | 
ernment, to the management of the national | 


So close and vitally important was this rela- || 
tion during the late rebellion that but for the 


to the regulation of commerce, to the raising | 


country and tended to the public welfare and | 


regulations to be found in the provisions of our | 
national legislation, the purpose of which is || 
to give encouragement to the enterprise of our | 





Operations, rests upon the same constitutional || yield $30,000,000 per annum, or in thirty years 


The Government of the United States ex- | 
pends millions of dollars in surveys and ex- || 
plorations ; in seuding expeditions into north- || 


of buying and selling, which fall more aptly | 


the United States includes the power to adopt || 
such measures as will, in the opinion of Con- | 


hatever measures Congress may | 


and increase the value of these mines are | 





will be the tendency of the pending measure, 
no man acquainted with the facts can deny 
or doubt. 

I have thus referred to a single great enter- 
prise that is intimately related to the continued 
porapertss of the mining region of the West. 

could not say less and represent faithfully 
the wishes of the people, as repeatedly and 
uniformly expressed. I return now to the 
general consideration of that leading industry 
which has made the entire Pacific slope of our 
country what you see it to-day. 

I have, in these remarks, spoken of the Com- 
stock lode as containing the richest and most 
extensive silver mines that are now anywhere 
worked. I wish to speak further of these 
mines as representative of silver mines and 
silver mining throughout the West. 

If we compare the Comstock lode with others 
of its class we find that none was ever worked 
in the Old World of equal or approaching mag- 
nitude. The New World, however, bas con- 
tained three mines similar in magnitude and 


| richness—the great Potosi mine in Bolivia, 


| which yielded $1,200,000,000; the Veta Madre 


of Guanajuato, which yielded $800,060,000; 
and the Veta Grande of Zacatecas, which 
yielded $650,000,000, the two last named being 
in Mexico. Competent geologists assert that 
the Comstock is a larger, more regular and 
reliable vein than either of the others men 
tioned. With proper appliances for working 
the mines along this lode, it has been esti 
mated by the best authority that they will 


$900,000,000. 

But the obstacles in the way of the future 
working of these mines, as now conducted, 
are most serious. They are situated in the 
side of an abrupt mountain, and are worked 


| by perpendicular shafts, of which there are, 


independent of each other, over thirty. These 


| have reached a depth of from five hundred to 


fifteen hundred feet, and on each of them pow- 
erful engines are placed which propel pumps, 
and hoist the ore and débris. The cost of 
fuel at Virginia and Gold Hill, where these 
shafts and engines are worked, is twelve dol- 
lars per cord in gold; and the consumption 
of fuel is so great that this item of expendi- 
ture absorbs a large part of the yield, and 
increases in proportion to the depth attained. 


| Moreover, as this depth increases, the diffi- 


culty of keeping the shafts and galleries sup- 
plied with fresh air also increases. This, 
and the increase of heat also, which amounts 
toone degree, Fahrenheit, for every sixty feet 
in depth, prevent the miner from performing 
the same amount of work as he would if em 
ployed in a healthy atmosphere and in a moder- 
ate temperature. ‘l'o say nothing of the fearful 
sacrifice of health from these causes, the 
pecuniary loss is very great, considering that 


| three thousand men are employed at an aver- 


age pay of $3 50, in gold, per day of eight work 
ing hours. This loss may be safely estimated 
at twenty-five per cent. But a consideration 
of a far graver character is the evil effect which 
the poisonous air of deep and ill-ventilated 
mines has upon the health of the miners. 
Amadée Burat, an eminent French writer upon 
the economy and the working of mines, says: 

“The circulation of fresh air is one of the most 
important in mining. This importance may be 
readily understood when we find that four fifths of 
all workmen who perish in mines are victims of 
foul air.”’ 

Scoffern, an English writer, makes use of 
the following language: 

“The stagnant air acts on the organs of respira- 
tion, producing consumption and other allied dis- 
eases, which carry off the miner in the prime of life. 
As a class they are robust and naturally less liable 
than even seamen to such diseases; but such are 
the pernicious effects of the impure air they breathe, 
that fifty-two per cent. die of consumption, in a 


country where the percentage among agricultural 
and other surface laborers amounts only to tweuty 


That such || per cent. in the worst localities.” 
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remedy when an effectual one is within reach. 
Other difficulties present themselves in deep 
mining, which increase rapidly as depth in- | 
creases ; and the mine itself, unless conserved | 


| 
The cause of humanity should provide a | 
| 


by science and the best engineering skill, must || 


be abandoned as unprofitable. 

Nearly all our present methods of mining | 
for the precious metals are wasteful and im- | 
provident to a shameful extent. It has been | 
the policy of every wise Government to protect | 
its fisheries, its forests, its game, its mines. 
In this policy we may learn lessons of wis- | 
dom from the legislation of other lands. In | 
all European mining countries their respective 
Governments, with an eye to the importance 
of the production of bullion and in order to 
romote the general welfare of the population, 
hove exercised some sort of supervision and 
control of their mines. Gigantic undertakings, 
looking to their drainage, ventilation, and suc- 
ceesful and economical working, are encour- 
aged and patronized. 

What has been done in this regard in other 
countries is so well summarized in a letter to 
the Department of the Interior by the late 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, Hon. 
Joseph 8S. Wilson, that I ean do no better than 
quote at length: 


“The Austrian Government has but recently com- | 
sleted the adit-level Joseph Il, commenced in 
Tr82, leading trom the valley of the river Gran to 
the mining district at Schemnitz, a distance of ten 
miles, cutting the veins at a depth of fourteen hun- 
dred feet. It is tenteet wide and twelve high, used 
both as a railway and canal, and was constructed | 
partly to explore for new veins and partly to drain 
mines already in operation. ‘the Schemnitz mines, | 
in the northern part of Hungary, furnish gold, sil- 





|| tions of ore ever met with was reached, and although 


| other, erect steam-engines, pump the water from 


ver, iron, lead, copper, and sulpbur—gold to the || 


value of about seventy-five thousand dollars, silver, | 
$700,000—the annual value of allthe metals not ex- 
ceeding $1,500,000. Yetto develop mines not more 
productive than these the Guvernment commenced 
and completed that extensive work. 

“The celebrated silver mines at Freiberg, ia 
Operation since the commencement of the thir- 
teenth ceutury, are at present drained by an adit 
beginning on a tributary of the river Elbe, extend- 
ing something over eight miles so as to communi- 
cate with al! the mines in the upper part ot the dis- 
trict, being over eight feet wide aud nearly ten feet 
high, securing a drainage at a depth of sixteen hun- 
dred feet. But, as the ore of these mines continues 
to increase in richness with the depth, it has been | 
proposed by eminent engineers, and Lue Government 
of Saxony, it is said, has in contemplation the con- 
struction of an adit-level of the extraordinary 
lengih of twenty-two miles, opening in the river 
Elbe, and cutting the veins of the Freiberg district 
at the average depth of two thousand feet. Should | 
this bold conception ever be carried into practical 
etiect it will constitute one of the grandest enter- 
prises of the present age, and the most extensive | 
mining tunnel in the world, 

“The Freiberg mines, to which so much talent, | 
energy, and such vast expenditures of money are | 
being devoted in contriving works to operate and 
improve them, yield a silver product of the annual 
vaiue of about one million dollars, and in a period 
ol nearly three hundred and fitty years have pro- 
duced an aggregate value not exceeding $120,000,000, 

“The Harz mines, in the district of Clausthal, in 
the former kingdom of Hanover, are drained by a 
tunnel penetrating the mountains tor a distance of 
six und a half miles, nine hundred feet beneath the 
town of Clausthal, commenced in 1777 and completed 
about the beginning of the present century. The 
first tunnel in the Harz for draining mines was com- 
menced in 1525, and before the end of that century | 
three more were constructed; and in 1799 another 
was completed of a length, including galleries, of 
nearly eleven miles. | 

** Ip 1851 the Ernst August tunnel was commenced 
in the neighborhood of Gittelde to drain the deep | 
mines of the Clausthal district, estimated to require 
twenty-two years in its completion, but by the 
improved appliances now used in tunneling was 
finished in 1864, in twelve years and eleven months, 
Thia is said to be the largest tunnel in the Harz, and 
jurnishes the deepest natural drainage to the mines 
that can ever be obtained. The water in this tunnel 
has sufficient depth to allow the use of long flat- 
boats tor the transportation of the ore. 

**'’he mines of the Harz are chiefly argentiferous 
galena, with copper pyrites, iron pyrites, and gray 
copper ore, producing annually a supply of silver 
worth $600,000, lead $575,000, copper $90,000, iron 
$125,000, or an aggregate value of $1,400,000. 

“It will thus be seen that the combined yearly 
oreduct of Schemnits, Frejberg, and the upper 
lars, for the profitable working of which the best 
engineering talent of Europe has been taxed fora 
period of three centuries to provide means of drain- 
age and ventilation, and the Governments of Aus- | 
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tria, Saxony, and Hanover have lavishly expended 
so much money, is not much over $4,000,000, or 
about one fourth of the value of the gold and silver 
annually furnished by the Comstock lode. 

‘*In all the localities above referred to, where 
deep drainage bas been effected, the result appears 
to have fully realized the expectations of the pro- 
jectors, 80 much so at Freiberg that, as has been 
already stated, it is contemplated to drive an adit 
far surpassing any similar work yet undertaken, and 
reaching a lower level than any hitherto attained in 
that locality, and both in Freiberg and in the Harz 
the ores appear not merely to have maintained their 

uality, but even Lo have increased in richness with 
the depth of the mine. 

**The great Sampson vein on the Harz has been 
worked to the depth of twenty-five hundred and 
eighty feet, being the deepest mine now in opera- 
tion on the globe. At the depth of twenty-one 
hundred and sixty feet one of the finest accumula- 


the works have been carried down since four hun- 
dred and twenty feet further, this superior quality 
of the ore is still maintained. 

“Geologists appear to agree in the opinion that 
the Comstock lode is a true fissure vein, and that the 
ore will continue of equal richness to any depth 
which it is practicable to work the mines.’’ 


As bearing upon the subject of economical 
mining, I here quote from a very able report 
made by the House Committee on Mines and 
Mining of the Fortieth Congress: 


‘As mines are worked now, the proprietors, or 
companies, on a mineral lode—no matter how lim- 
ited the extent of their claim—independently of each 


their mines, hoist the ore, and transport it to the 
reduction works. They boast of independent organ- 
izations, presidents, boards of trustees, superintend- 
ents, secretaries, &c., kept up at an enormous ex- 
pense, which makes mining unprofitable and a 
losing business. 

** In large cities we find it necessary to establish a 


|| joint system of drainage, gas and water-works; 


main sewers are constructed, into which small 
branches enter from every building. Supposing 
each house-owner were to provide his own drainage, 
independentof his neighbors, establish his own gas 
manufactory, and dig a canal of his own from a dis- 
tant spring in order to get a supply of water, the 
world would pronounce such proceeding very unwise 
and foolish. And still we find a similar state of affairs 
in our great mineral districts; a contiguous row of 
mines on the same lode, each worked independently 
and entirely regardless of its neighbors, while one gen- 
eral tunnel, or adit, or drain would allow the water 
to rua off by its natural flow to the lowest level from 
all the mines, through one common outlet, thereby 
abolishing at once all pumping machinery, giving 
one common railroad for the transportation of all 
the ore, and creating inuumerable advantages. 
Only one general mining administration would be 
required, operations could be carried on jointly and 
systematically, the extraction of ore largely in- 
creased, the health of the miners secured by good 


| ventilation, and large sums of money would be 


saved, thereby making it possible to extract im- 
mense bodies of low-grade ores, 

‘*Iu short, instead of an unwise, short-sighted, 
ruinous, and stupid manner of proceeding, we would 
inaugurate a rational system of mining, a system 
which would make it profitable, attract the capital 
which is absolutely necessary ior the development 
of this branch of industry, increase the production 
of the precious metals beyond all expectations, 
populate the vast extent of our mineral regions, 
procure traffic for our trans-continental railways, 
stimulate the commerce and industry of the whole 
nation, firmly establish our credit by proving the 


| extent of our mineral wealth, and, above all, relieve 


the burdens of taxation by increasing the value of 


| all property. 





‘Such are some of the advantages which, in our 
opinion, would be derived from the adoption of a 
general system of tunneling in our great mining 
districts, and it must appear remarkable that such 
tunnels, their advantages being soself-evident, have 
not already been constructed in numerous places. 

“There are many causes, however, which prevent 
their construction, and we must look for these in the 
manner in which mining property is owned and 
acquired, 

‘Themen who undergo all sorts of privations, hard- 
ships and dangers in the hazardous pursuit of pros- 
pectors, do so not for the purpose, after discovering 
a promising mine, of working it, establishing a home 
and deriving a legitimate income therefrom, but 
the great stimulus for their exertions is the pros- 
pect of rapidly realizing a fortune by selling the 
property thus discovered and acquired to some cap- 
italists in the large cities of the eastern States. 

** Few lodes show much valuable ore at the surface; 


| ifsuch a one is discovered, the croppings of which 
| give large assays, it generally causes much excite- 


ment among the miners, who, either ignorant of 
geology, or too apt to believe what they wish, ima- 
gine that the whole body of the lode, for its width, 
length, and to any depth, will prove of the same 
character. They go to work with a good will, sink 
shafts and inclines, but soon discover the fact, which 
is well known to all experienced in mining, that 
lodes are not continuously ore bearing, but only 
contain bunches or chimneys of good ore, while 





great masses of Barren quartz or countr : 
intervene both horizontally and perpendinart 
necessitate a protracted search for ore, which + y, 
pensive and often proves a serious obstacle to seg 
cial success. =- 
“Other difficulties interfere with the miner Ifh 
is really fortunate enough to discover a yvaly be 
body of ore near the surface, there may be no Ril 
in the district to reduce it; or if there be a mij| - 
ore may be of so rebellious a character as to det, 
rogues to eee. ee “ty 
**He soon arrives at adepth where aste 
required, his means become exhausted, and thes 
cumulating difficulties compel him either to lose i 
the fruits of his labors by abandoning the property 
or to dispose of it to other parties who have aq suf: 
Cpe s means. cate : 
**Self-interest and a desire to acquire t 
coveted fortune, notwithstanding his vee ee 


induce him to pursue the latter course. He start 
off for New York or Boston, well provided with 


specimens, certificates of assay, transcript of record 
and general recommendations; he there exhibits his 
vouchers and proofs and proposes to dispose of the 
property to a joint stock company. The plausible 
reason given for selling 80 valuable a mine for g 
small a sum is that the means are wanting for the 
erection of steam pumps, hoisting and reduction 
works, by the aid of which the ore and bullion to be 
realized would only be limited by the number of 
men employed, and the crushing capacity of the mil 

“The miner, who now becomes an unscrupuloys 
speculator, well recollects how easily he was deceived 
himself in regard to the continuous character of the 
ore contained in mineral lodes, and knows that per- 
sons who never have seen a mine could easily be led 
into the same error. 

** The mostadventurous and enterprising, those who 
want to make fortunes without much work, greedily 
swallow the miner’s stories, and are but too eager to 
enter into the scheme; they have not the remotest 
idea of following mining as a regular pursuit to 
be carried on legitimately and regularly, but they 
simply want to enter into a sort of outside specula- 
tion, to speedily make a fortune and then sel! to 
somebody else. 

**On the strength of these representations a com- 
pany is formed of men of means totally ignorant of 
the subject, a superintendent is sent to the mine no 
better informed, a pumping-engine and mill con- 
tracted for, and not until they are erected and in 
complete running condition, work on the mine itself 
is commenced in order, as is supposed, to shovel or 
dig out the quantity of ore required for the daily 
supply of the mill. | ‘ 

* Now comes tke disappointment. Notwithstand- 
ing the good assays, notwithstanding the substantial 
pumping-engine, notwithstanding the mill con- 
structed after the most approved plans, notwith- 
standing the well organized company with a full 
staff of officers, the whole one eee a failure. 

** Everything is there but a sufficient quantity of 
good ore, and nothing is lefi but to go deeper on the 
mine in order to try and find it; and while this 
tedious and expensive process is going on the mill 
lies idle, the officers receive their salaries, and 
the pumping-engine is kept going at a lively rate. 
Instead of remittances of silver bricks, more asseas- 
ments are called fur, and the unfortunate stock- 
holder, after paying up for a year or more, becomes 
disgusted with his enterprise and abandons the 
whole affair as a bad job. 

** Here we have the whole secret how the lack of 
confidence in mining enterprises has been brought 
about. The persons who made these investments 
did so on the strength of fajse representations made 
to them that an immense fortune could rapidly be 
realized simply by the erection of a pumping and 
hoisting engine and a mill; and being disappointed 
in their calculations, they could not be induced to 
enter into any other enterprise connected with min- 
ing under any consideratiou whatever. 

** Had these persons been told that, in order to prop- 
erly open a mine, several hundred thousand dollars 
and several years of time would be required, they 
certainly would not have entered into the operation ; 
this class of men are not willing to wait years for 
returns, and since a rational system of mining 
requires patience and the outlay of much capital, 
these are not the ones to engage init. | ; 

“Tf a mine really proves valuable and rich oreis at 
once extracted from the same, it often falls into the 
hands of joint stock companies, whose object is not 
to work the mine fairly and legitimately, but who 
manage to make large fortunes, by shrouding the 
doings at the mine in mystery by only opening one 
gallery at a time, and thus contrive to make its value 
appear either extravagantly high, or of hardly ay 
value whatever. 4 

** In the one case the price of shares is brought to 
the highest figures by employing as many = 
will find room in the mine, taking out a 
large quantities of ore and making large dividen i 
in the other case the mine is declared exhesster, 
all supplies of ore are withheld, assessments 
levied, law suits against the mine are commenc . 
and thus the price of shares is unduly depres 
In the former case the managers, who form os 
which controls much capitah, want to sell outats a. 
profit; in the latter case they want to buy 10 4% 
and start out for a repetition of the operation. these 

“ There is no doubt but that mining has, ip 
various ways, been brought into disrepute, #2 


public, gulled and swindled, not caring to inves 
gate the true causes of their losses, declare mining 
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raital can any longer be found for the opening of 
¢ 


es, no matter how promising, and the result is a 

pr vom depression in mining operations. 
oer The sooner the ownership of our mines passes 
from the hands of these speculators into those 
7 men who are willing to enter into mining as a 
le itimate pursuit to be followed for years, and as a 
ve nanent investment, the better it will be for the 
Peneral interests of thecountry. | 

ee" In order to arrive at this result it is necessary to 
restore confidence in mining operatiors, which can 
nly be accomplished by demonstrating that mining 
: be made a most lucrative, permanent, and sat- 
eractory oceupation, that mineral lodes extend 
downward to any depth, and that nearly all the 
present difficulties may be overcome provided all 
the smaller interests in a district are consolidated 
under one rational system. 7 

“Deep drains and working tunnels have by experi- 
ence in Europe been found to accomplish these re- 
suits. They are necessary for the development of 
our immense mineral resources. But how are they 
to be constructed, requiring, as they do, millions of 
dollars and years of time, while no confidence exists 
in mining operations? | 

“Your committee consider the successful construc- 
tion of one such work as the means of restoring con- 
fidence in that important branch of industry, of 
inducing private capital thereafter to enter freely 
into like operations in other districts, thereby adding 
much to the wealth, population, commerce, and re- 
sources of the country, and building up, on a per- 
manent basis, the vast empire stretching from the 
Mississippi river to the Pacific vcean, whose only 
resources are its mineral wealth, and which will form 
the future great market for the agricultural products 
of the westera and the manufactures of the eastern 
States. E : an 

“ By farthe most important and productive mining 
district in the United States is that which contains 
the Comstock lode, in the State of Nevada. The 
miners on that lode are laboring under the difficulties 
already indicated, and for the want of a deep-drain 
tunnel are fast approaching abandonment. Extra- 
ordinary inducements present themselves for the 
execution of such a work at this place. 

“Your committee have patiently and carefully in- 
vestigated all the questions having any bearing 
upon the subject, anu, without reporting at length 
the particulars of the documents, references, and 
general information which have been examined, beg 
leave to submit the following general statement of 
facts and conclusions which have induced them to 
perfect the accompanying bill, and earnestly recom- 
mend its passage.”’ 


Sir, what increase of wealth and power and 
unity to the Republic when the mineral re- 
sources of the new West shall be fairly encour- 
aged and developed—encouraged and fostered 
by the Government as a wise and provident 
policy dictates, and as commerce and agricul- 
ture and manufactures have been éncouraged 
and fostered, by a uniform course of legis- 
tion! 

No one needs to be reminded that the paper 
currency of the country is but a fictitious rep 
resentative of value, and that gold and silver 
are the standards all over: the world by which 
possessions and property are measured. Take 
away the basis of the precious metals, and 
where would be our paper promises to pay ? 
Just in proportion as we approach to an equal- 
ization in these two representatives of value 
00 we approach specie payment. As our solid 
metallic currency is increased, our ability to 
meet all our financial obligations will also be 
Increased, giving stability to the Government 
and confidence to the people. 


Bear in mind that there is a great dif- | 


ference between the production of gold and 
silver and all other productions. Most other 
pevepapne are articles of consumption. They 
fave special purposes, in the application to 
Which they are consumed and disappear. The 
farmer who produces a dollar’s worth of wheat 
tud the miner who digs out a dollar's worth 
ot gold may derive equal profits from their 
ferent pursuits. Hence, the one stands on 
40 equality with the other, so far as individual 
gain or the interest of a particular locality is 
Concerned, Yet the wheat is ground into 
our, made into bread, and consumed ; while 
the gold dug out by the miner finds its way into 
the channels of commerce, is transferred from 
one nation to another, as the balance of trade 
may require, and forms a permanent addition to 
ne stock of the precious metals in the world. 

otice the effect of such addition as illustrated 
y Manyexamples. For instance, at the time 
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and unprofitable in the highestdegree. No | 
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of the discovery of America, in 1492, the stock 
of the precious metals in Europe was estimated 
at $170,000,000. In the year 1600 it had in- 
creased to $650,000,000—a gain of nearly four- 
fold. 

That extraordinary increase in a little more 
than one hundred years had a corresponding 
effect. Gold and silver became cheaper in 
the same ratio as their quantity had increased. 
It required four times as much to buy any 
commodity ; that is to say, all commodities 
increased in price fourfold. A> similar in- 
crease in prices can be traced to a like cause 
down to the present day. 

The increase in quantity, therefore, of the 
precious metals depreciates their value in 
precisely the same proportion as it appreciates 
the value of all other hinds of property. Or, 
in other words, the percentage added to the 
stock of the precious metals in circulation 
adds the same percentage to the money value 
of all property in the world. 

Francis Bowen, the best American authority 
on political economy, expresses this view in 
the following words: 

** The general principle is, that the value of money 
falls in precisely the same ratio in which its quantity 
is increased. If the whole money in circulation 
should be doubled, prices would be doubled; if it 


was only increased one fourth, prices would rise 
one fourth,’”’ 


The same principle is laid down by John 


| Stuart Mill, well known as the highest modern 
| authority in England. Hesays: 


“Tt is to be remarked that this ratio would be pre- 
cisely that in which the quantity of money had been 
increased. If the whole money in circulation was 
doubled, prices would be doubled; if it was only 
increased one fourth, prices would increase one 
fourth.” 

To illustrate the immense effect of this rise 
in prices, we will assume the following figures : 
supposing that the taxable property of the 
whole civilized world is $200,000,000,000, and 
that the amount of money in existence is 
$3,600,000,000, the addition of $900,000,000 


would depreciate the precious metals twenty- | 
five per cent. ; and, in-consequence, it wouid 
require $250,000,000,000 to purchase all the 


taxable property of the world. The addition 
of $900,000,000 in money, therefore, would 
have the effect of producing $50,000,000,000 
in the increased value of property. This in- 


crease of value may not be perceptible from | 


year to year; the aggregate result, however, 
after a number of years is inevitable. Bowen 
refers to this as follows: 


‘*There may be brief and violent fluctuations in 
the relative value of particular commodities, while 
the great movement is steadily going on which slowly 
enhances the value of all.’’ 


This increase in value, however, does not 
materially affect individuals; for when the 
cost of living increases, the rates of wages 
increase also, but it acts as a stimulus to en- 
terprise, and thus creates general prosperity. 
Hume long ago remarked: 


‘In every kingdom into which money begins to 
flow in greater abundance than formerly every- 
thing takes a new face; labor and industry gain 
life, the merchant becomes more enterprising, the 
manufacturer more diligent and skillful, and even 
the farmer tollows hia plow with greater alacrity 
and attention. But when gold and silver are di- 
minishing, the workman has not the same employ- 
ment from the manufacturer and mercbant, though 
he pays the same price for everything in the mar- 
ket; the farmer cannot dispose of his corn and cat- 
tle, though he must pay the same rent to his land- 
lord. The poverty, beggary, and sloth that must 
ensue are easily foreseen.” 


When a debt already exists, it being a fixed 
number of dollars, the decrease in value of 
each dollar proportionately reduces such debt. 
Mr. Alison, in discussing this interesting sub- 
ject, says: 

“It will belong to a succeeding historian to nar- 
rate the wonderful spring which this country (Kng- 
land) made during the five — which followed 
1852, under the influence of the gold discoveries in 


America and Australia. The annual supply of gold 
and silver for the use of the world was, by these 
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ten millions to thirty-five million pounds sterling. 
Most of all did Great Britain and Ireland experi- 


| ence the wonderful effects of this great addition to 
| the circulating medium of the globe. Prices rap- 
| idly rose, wages advanced in a similar proportion, 
} exports and imports enormouely increased, while 


crime and misery rapidly diminished. Wheat rose 
from forty-five to sixty-five shillings, but the wages 
of labor of every kind advanced in nearly as great a 
proportion; they were found to be about thirty per 
cent. higher than they had been five years before. In 
Ireland the change was still greater, and probably 
unequaled in so short a time in the annals of his- 
tory. The effect of the immense addition to the 
currency of the world, to the industry of all nations, 
and in an especial manner of the British isles, has 
been prodigious. It has raised our exports from 
£58,000,000 in 1851 to £97,000,000 in 1854, £95,000,000 


| in 1855, and £115,000,000 in 1856; and augmented our 


imports from £157,000,000 in the former to £172,000,- 
000 in the latter year.” 

The influence upon the public debt of this 
increase of the precious metals as a circulating 
medium and standard of value, and of the cor- 
respondent increase in the taxable property 
of the country, is eminently worthy of con- 
sideration. Our national debt May 1, 1872, 
was $2.197,743,440, and is a burden on an 
amount of taxable property estimated, accord- 
ing to the census of 1870, at $30,000,000,000, 
or more exactly, $30,068,518,587. The amount 
of the precious metals now in actual circule- 
tion throughout the world is estimated at about 
forty-two hundred million dollars; and their 
present annual production in the United States 
may be placed at $70,000,000.* 

The increase, therefore, by one sixtieth of 
the amount of the precious metals increases 
the amount of the taxable property in the 
United States in the same proportion; that is, 
by one sixtieth, or $500,000,000 per annum. 

Suppose a tax at the rate of one per cent. 


| to be collected and set aside from this in- 


creased value of the property of the country, 
we get the following result : 
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a fF $5,000,000 
I hints cisensaivaiiledl 1,000,000,000 10,000,000 
SE RREPG ccccscceviccesssessccccenees Eg DO UEE 15,000,000 
ROIS 58 nd cpa crcttutapbiind 2,000,000,000 20,000,0U0 
IN kisi cnabinttarteniabiall 2,500,000,000 25,000,000 
PETE iain + vacede ovsiceesccansons-s Gh ne 30,000,000 
Seventh............0..c00.-ee008 3,000,000,000 25,000,000 
| Bighth.............cee-eeeeee 4,000,000, 000 40,000,000 
POR acs scciardaadenbueeiin 4,500,000,000 45,000,000 
TAD... « scsnpennssatanssecnesin GU 50,000,000 
Eleventh....................... 5,500,000,000 56,000,000 
TPO k cteivsvscncsses ee» 6,000,000,000 60,000,000 
Thirteenth............. .. 6,500,000,000 65,000,000 
“ee 7,000,000,0U0 70,000,000 
Fifteenth......... 1). iin 7,500,000 ,000 75,000,000 
Sixteenth..................... 8,000,000,000 80,000,000 
Seventeenth................. 8,500,000, 000 85,000,000 
Eighteerth................... 9,000,000,000 ),000,000 
Nineteenth................... 9,500,000,000 95,000,008 
Te OER. isstecncnsycctsnnessi 10,000,000 ,000 100,000,000 
Twenty-first...... ..e..10,500,000,000 105,000,000 
Twenty-second..............11,000,000,000 110,000,000 
Twenty-third................11,500,000,000 115,000,000 
Twenry-fourth..............12,000,000,000 120,000,000 
Twenty-fi(th..................12,500,000,000 125,000,000 
Twenty-sixth ................13,000,000,000 130,000,000 
| Twenty-seventh...........13,500,000,000 135,000,000 
Twenty-eighth............. 14,000,000,000 140,000,000 
Twenty-ninth...............14,500,000,000 145,000,000 
Thirtieth.. ..............«++..15,000,000,000 150,000,000 
In thirty years. $2,325,000,000 





discoveries, suddenly increased from an average of | 





We would consequently collect in thirty 
years $2,325,000,000—enough to pay the na 
tional debt, without any taxation whatever of 
present existing values of property. 

By proper legislation the production of gold 





*Estimated for the year 1870 by Professor Raymond, 
United States Commissioner of Mining Statistics, as 
follows: 


From Califormia.............scocccses-+cossees++eesevee$20; 000,000 


From Montana. ........--ccssccssscesssresssereeree eceere 9,100,000 
SOWING. BRNO. oad. tec cceniabcsbbednstcescsere nizees 6,000,000 
PUNO Wr pb ikdddddvenes sd édiceddcnconcedsncbisssontede 1,300,000 
From Arizona .......... acetic aunaniaabl , 800,000 
From Oregon and Washington..........-css++e 3,000.000 
pO Pore ae 
WORE PrP OUUIG ck. Jk .chkss voreed icc cvdessschconpeceee des _ 100,000 
RE TIO secre ssencnvncpocehp sedans headeeanheian . 16,000,000 
ED TEE BROTIOD ccccnee ac sccqeeeneponsotspnmesvannin 500,000 
From all other sources, ...........scceeeceeseeeeeees 525,000 

TMD .. «ssc soeuvennp tcp mmaanediee eee 
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and silver may be more than doubled, that is 
to ray, brought to an annual yield of $140,- 
000,000, which would, at one percent. of taxa- 
tion, create enough additional revenue to pay 
off the public debt in fifteen years. Such 


elements of national wealth and power are in 


our mines! 


When Francis Bowen wrote his ‘‘ Principles 
of Political Economy,’’ we had no national 
debt. 
he used the following language : 


**As the depreciation goes on, taxation may be 
extended pari pavyeu without throwing any addi- 
tional burden upon the community; and a sinking 
fund formed out of the surplus thus obtained would 
pay off the national debt in less than one genera- 
tion. Our national debt, it is true, is but small, and 
what little there is will quickly be extinguished. 
But the debts of the individual States are large, 
amounting in the aggregate to over $200,000,000, a 
large portion of which is owned in Europe. It is, 
therefore, satisfactory to remember that as the 
monetary revolution will operate exclusively for 
the benefit of the indebted party, our own land will 


derive as much benefit from it, in proportion to our | 


means, as any other country on earth.’ 

The effect of the increase of the precious 
metals on taxation and national debt has been 
often recognized by the financiers and states- 
men of Great Britain, and was stated in the 
following language by Sir Robert Peel in 1844; 

** There is no contract, public or private, no engage- 


ment, national or individual, which is not affected 
by it. The enterprises of commerce, the profits 


But in referring to the debt of England | 


of trade, the arrangements made in all domestic | 


relations of society, the wages of labor, pecuniary 
transactions of the highest amount and the lowest, 
the payment of the national debt, the provision for 
the national expenditure, the command which the 
coin of the smallest denomination has over the 
necessities of life, are all affected by it.” 


M. Chevalier, the well-known French writer 
on political economy, in his treatise on ** The 
Probable Fall in the Value of Gold,’’ pub- 
lished in 1859, SAYS: 

‘** Owing to the discovery of the new gold mines, a 


time will arrive when a change will come over the 
British treasury as if some genii, an enemy of its 


creditors, had spirited away their dividend war- | 


rants and substituted others of only half ther value, 
Not that the number of pounds sterling due to them 


as principal, and of which the interest is counted | 


to them every six months, will be diminished; not 
that thequantity of gold contained in the pound ster- 
ling will be lessened; but the British treasury will 
henceforth draw from the tax-payers each pound 
sterling with as little difficulty to them as it pre- 
viously took to pay a half sovereign.”’ 

Mr. Speaker, it has been well said that min- 
ing and agriculture are the two great forms of 
productive industry. All human activities in 
material things are based upon the products of 
the field and of the mine—upon what is pro- 
duced and upon what is exchanged. 
istry that gold and silver money is merely a 
conventional matter is altogether trivial. All 
society is conventional. Every human institu 
tionis conventional; and the things upon which 
mankind have agreed are things which Provi- 
dence has ordained. Gold and silver are the 
world’s money, or medium of exchange. They 
have so been in all ages, and this accepted 
medium must beara certain relation to the vol- 
ume of the world’s business. Experience, 
speaking more authoritatively than the philoso- 
phers, has shown that in spite of all contriv- 
ances of barter, credit, and paper money, the 
supply of the precious metals 1s of vital import- 
ance to all commercial nations. 

But the sources of this supply are not per- 
petual. Men till the same soil for generations ; 
and, if it is properly cared for, its productive- 
ness is not impaired. But every mineral and 
metallic deposit 1s certain, sooner or later, to 
be exhausted. We may say, then, that mining 
for the precious metal yields a permanent form 
of wealth from a transient source, while agri- 
culture yields a perishable wealth from an 
unfailing source. The mistakes of mining are 
always, to a greater or less extent, irretriev- 
able. Wasteful and ignorant farmers may 
exhaust the soil, but nature, time, and skill, 
will restore it. Even the improvident destruc- 
tion of its forests entails upon a nation 


The soph- | 








| thatextensive region of our country, so rich, so 


| ing and self-reliance—that high spirit of enter- 
|| prise, which has subdued the wilderness and 
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only a temporary evil, since trees will grow 
again, 

But an economical exhaustion of a mine or of 
a mining district can be brought about by reck- 
less or unskillful mining beyond the possibil- 
ity of restoration. There are mines in Mex- | 
ico, for instance, known to have been rich, 
and to carry in depth a continuation of the 
same deposits ; but the improvidence of former 
owners and the ignorance of engineers have 
left the mines without adequate timbering or 


support, and full of water, which, owing to | 
the irregular excavations made, cannot be | 


drained or pumped out except at enormous 
expense. Those mines, rich as they still are, 
remain practically inaccessible and therefore 
worthless 

A wasteful and reckless manner of working 
our own mines is fast bringing them intoa con- 
dition similar to those Mexican mines. The 
remedy, before it shall be too late, is with the 
Government,—though not by direct interfer- 
ence with or control of this industry. No one 
would advocate such a policy. 
claim is, that the interests of the people, the con- 
tinued prosperity of this country demand that 
proper encouragement should be given by legis- 
lation to our mining industry as is given to 
that other great industry—agriculture. This 
should be done by more liberal appropriations 
for explorations and geological surveys through 


undeveloped, and so imperfectly known, slop- 
ing toward the western sea, 
It should be done by aiding that noble dar- 


made its solitudes reécho with the sounds of 
free, intelligent, and Christian labor ; which is 


But what I do | 








now leading the van of a coming civilization 


| that shall be better and truer, more charitable 
| and more humane, than you may find in many 


| older communities and States. 





It should be 
done by placing in the miner’s dwelling, in 
the prospector’s cabin, reports and statistics 
upon their special industry ; results of methods 
in producing and reducing ores; instructions 
in assaying and in testing minerals; in tracing 
indications of mineral deposits; in making 
practically available the best experience and 
the best learning, and then—and | hope before 
long—in the establishment of a national school 
of mining. 

Sir, our territorial area is complete, ocean- 
bound, like the perfected shield of Achilles. 
Safely stored far inland, guarded by mountain 
and desert, are the great treasures of the Re- 
public. ‘To their conservation and develop- 
ment I would direct your attention. They, 
with agriculture, commerce, and the mechanic 
arts, bind indissolubly the interior both to 
the East and to the West, and shouid make 
our country a national growth, complete, also, 
in all its parts, and wanting in no resource for 
either peace or war. 


Extension of Ku Klux Act. 
SPEECH OF HON. THOMAS F. BAYARD, 
OF DELAWARE, 

In THe Senate OF THE Unitep States, 
May 21, 1872. 


The Senate having under consideration the bill 
(S. No. 656) to extend the provisions of the fourth 


| section of the act approved April 20, 1871— 


Mr. BAYARD said : 

Mr. Presipent: A few days ago a bill was 
brought before the Senate by the honorable 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Morton] to pro- 
vide for holding the presidential election in 
Louisiana on a day different for holding the 
same election in other States, thus violating, as 
I conceive, the provisions of the Constitution 
under the pretext that the State election of Lou- | 
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isiana was held on the same day, and that Some 
expense and trouble would be saved the elect, 
of that State by having both elections a: the 
same time. The day following another 
was brought in extending the system o 
vision by Federal appointees over ail voting 
places in the United States without limitatio, 
as to population of the districts. [| that 
time charged that this was a system, a venergl 
plan, to usurp powers over the elections oj 
the country by the Federal Administration, 
unwarranted by the Constitution and iy viola, 
tion of the whole theory of our system of 
Government. 

My protest, as usual, availed nothing; by 
the Senator from Indiana took occasion to 
call me to account for having denounced those 
measures as part of such @ system and plan 
and denied the correctness of my charge, | 
now reiterate it, and find cumulative proof in 
this third feature of the system, prearranged 
in the secret recesses of party caucus, des. 
tined I well know to pass this body, and jy. 
tended in the desperation of party to give the 
control of the coming presidential election 
into the hands of one of the candidates, | 
said then, Mr. President, that the steps of 
power are stealthy, its approaches insidious, 
and, therefore, more carefully to be watched 
in their inception. 

The country will recollect that a few days 
before the adjournment of Congress in April, 
1871, the President of the United States sent 
in a hurried message to the Senate, upon 
which the ink had scarcely dried, written as jt 
is believed in a room in this Capitol, inter- 
lined by various hands, and requesting that 
Congress should not adjourn until extraordin- 
ary powers had been invested in him for the 
repression of alleged disorders in the southern 
States. 

The consequence of this message was the 
enactment into law of the act approved the 
20th of April, 1871, entitled ‘* An act to en- 
force the provisions of the fourteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution, and for other pur- 
poses,’’ and it is seldom that a genera! plirase 
of legislation is more pregnant with dangerous 
meaning than that—‘‘for other purposes.” 
Dangerous as were the powers conferred by 
that act upon the President, extreme and vio- 
lent as was the measure in all its propositions, 
it yet provided that one of the most dangerous 
sections of the law should have but temporary 
existence, and that its operations should cease 
after the end of the then next regular session 
of Congress. 

It is now openly proposed what I must 
believe was then secretly intended, to continue 
the exercise of the dangerous and enormous 
powees conferred under that section upon the 

resident until the end of the next session o! 
Congress, and until the opportunity shail have 
been fully given him of using these powers for 
the destruction of public liberty and to secure 
his own reélection. Pe 

This bill gives the President of the United 
States absolute and despotic power over the 
people of any and every State, or part of & 
State. He can select for the exercise of this 
power any stronghold of his political oppo 
nents, and exclude those where his friends 
may appear to be in the ascendency. It sub 
stitutes his irresponsible will for the sale 
guards of the Constitution. He can suspend 
the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus 18 
his discretion. we 

The grant of power to suspend the privilege 
of the writ of habeas corpus is classified and cov- 
tained in the list of powersdelegated to Congress 
and to them the power is grudgingly and care’ 
fully confided. fn no event shall the writ be 
suspended except in cases of rebellion or 1u\® 
sion, and not even in such cases unless public 
safety may require it. Whoever before com 
tended or supposed, until these latter days 0! 
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oe should go forth, ne quid detrimenti 
respublica capiat; and this decree, be it re- 
nembered, always preceded the appointment 
of a dictator. | If such power can have any 
retense of existence in a government so lim-" 
ited and defined in its jurisdiction as ours, it | 
surely must be one of the highest and most 
responsible acts of legislation, and cannot be 
pretended to be vested ina department of the 
Government incapable of making any law or 
of prescribing any rule of conduct to anybody. 
Laws should be intended to guard the liberty 
of the citizen, and to the Legislature alone 
have the people delegated the power of mak- 
ing or modifying laws. Yet this bill would 
give to the Executive the power to take away 
liberty itself, the very end for which laws were 
designed. 

By the current of judicial decisions from 
Marshall to Taney the question of suspension 
of the writ of habeas corpus depends upon 
political considerations on which the Legis- 
jature alone is to decide. To them exclu- 
sively it belongs, and they must exercise their 
limited jurisdiction over the question under 
a high discretion inherent in their own bodies 


and incapable in its very nature from being | 


delegated to another department of the Gov- 
ernment. 

The law is furthermore unconstitutional 
because it invades the inherent essential police 


powers of the several States, without which || 


and the free unimpeded exercise of which they 
would be States in name only. It assumes 
Federal jurisdiction over municipal ee 
mattere, which it cannot be pretended was 
ever delegated to Congress by the Constitu- 


tion, and which are therefore expressly and | 
necessarily reserved to the several States or to 


the people thereof. 


It is scarcely worth while to repeat here the | 


history of our Government illustrated by an 
unbroken series of judicial decisions on this 
point, and yet, nevertheless, as perhaps these 


extreme measures may proveto be the starting | 
point for a reaction in favorof & respect for the 


limitations of our Government, which cannot 
take place too soon, and which I deem essential 
for the preservation of the liberties of the 
people, I will recall to the Senate by short 
extracts the true theory of our Government in 
respect of the separation of powers. the defi- 
nition of powers, between the Federal Govern- 
ment and those of the States. In the case of 
the City of New York vs. Milne, (11 Peters, 
132,) Judge Barbour, who delivered the opin- 
ion of the court, says: 


“ Let us see what powers are left with the States. 
The Federalist, in the forty-fifth number, speaking 


of this subject, says: ‘the powers reserved to the | 


several States will extend to all the objects which 
in the ordinary course of affairs concern the lives, 
liberties, and properties of the people; and the 
ppteraal order, improvement, and prosperity of the 
e. 
o aftnd this court, in the case of Gibbons vs. Ogden, 
(9 Wheat., 203,) which will hereafter be more par- 
ticularly noticed, in speaking of the inspection laws 
of the States, say: ‘they form a portion of that im- 
mense mass of legislation which embraces every thing 
within the territory of a State not surrendered to 
the General Government, all which can be most ad- 


Yantageously exercised by the States themselves, | 


nspection laws, quarantine laws, health laws of 
every discription, as well as laws for regulating thein- 
ternal commerce ofa State, and those which respect 


turnpike roads, ferries, &c., are component parts of | 
a a. * * - * + i: 


this mass,’ ” 


We choose rather to plant ourselves on what we 
consider impregnable positions’ They are these: 
that a State has the same undeniable and unlimited 
Jurisdiction over all persons and things, within its 
territorial limits, as any foreign nation; where that 
{utisdiction is not surrendered or restrained by the 

nstitution of the United States. That, by virtue 
of this, it isnot only the right, but the bounden and 
solemn duty of a State, to advance the safety, hap- 
——. and prosperity of its people, and to provide 
or its general welfare, and by any and every act of 
egislation which it may deem to be conducive to these 
ends; where the power over the particular subject or 
cure manner of its exercise is not surrendered or re- 

ained, in the manner just stated. That all those 
powers which relate to merely municipal legisla- 


vation, that the senatorial decree of ancient || 


| internal police, are not 
| Strained ; 








tion, or what may, perhaps, more properly be called 
thus surrendered or re- 
and that, consequently, in relation to 


| these, the authority of a State is complete, unquali- 


| in that case. 








fied, and exclusive.’’ 


There were dissenting opinions in that case, 
but not as to those doctrines and principles. 
They are, if anything, more pointedly ap- 
proved by Mr. Justice Thompson and by Mr. 
Justice Story in their dissenting opinions 
The same principles were ex- 
amined with great care and thought over very 
vigorously in the famous passenger cases to be 


found in 7 Howard. The doctrine that the 


| internal police powers of the State are her 


own, are beyond the power of Congress for 
interference and cannot be disturbed, is a po 
sition which the court, in the case from which 
I have just read, called ‘‘impregnable,’’ and 
has remained so to this day. The same doc- 
trines will be found in the case of The Col- 
lector vs. Dade, 11 Wallace, decided in the 
December term of 1870, in which the same 
doctrines are referred to by the court with 
approval. Speaking of the States, they say: 

“To them nearly the whole charge of interior 
regulation is committed or left; to them and to the 
people all powers not expressly delegated to the 
national Government are reserved.”’ 

It would seem a mere truism to state prop- 
ositions of this kind, and yet when we find 
them deliberately invaded and overthrown by 
acts of Congress, it is time that those who de 
sire to maintain the limitations of the Gov- 


‘| ernment and prevent a conflict between the 
| State and Federal authorities should enter 
| their protest and give their reasons for it. 


If two persons in any State conspire to com- 
mit any crime against persons or property this 
bill removes them from the coutrol of State 
courts and authority and brings them before 
the tribunals of the United States Government 
as police courts. It therefore conflicts at all 
points with the jurisdiction of the State courts 
over matters always controlled by them and 
unquestionably necessary for State existence. 
It establishes two penal codes widely different 
in their extent and operation for the same 


classes of offenses in the same community. It | 


confounds all distinction between State and 
Federal tribunals, and is thus contradictory 
and violative of all judicial decisions since the 
foundation of our Government, and will of 
necessity produce collision and confusion be- 
tween State and Federal authorities through- 
out the land. 

Thus, virtually under the power and duty of 
the President to give information to Congress 
of the condition ot the countryand recommend 
measures for legislation, we witness the utter 
and shocking perversion of duty and exercise 
of power by Congress transferring in advance 
the whole and more than its powers over the 
liberties of the citizen into the hands of the 
President, and allowing him at will to proclaim 
martial law anywhere and everywhere he may 
see fit in the United States. 

Mr. President, it is to me an appalling and 


fearful thing to witness how the frail bands of | 
constitutional limitation are snapping and part- | 


ing in the fire of party spirit and sectional 
animosity. It seems to me the principles on 
which our system of Government was based 
are day by day more and more effaced, and 
their very existence forgotten. Legislation by 
Congress seems day by day to be assuming 
the form and shape of mere military orders. 
Reason, argument, persuasion, moral power, 
are supplanted by the argument of arms. Our 
Government is fast becoming a Government 
of mere will, and a government of laws is being 
forgotten or discarded. We have seen lately 
in this very Chamber how the decisions of the 
judicial branch of our Government are met by 
the majority. When heat and passion have 
induced the passage of an act by Congress 
violative of the Constitution, and therefore 


of Ku Klux Act—Mr. Bayard. 














invalid, and in calm and temperate methods 
the Supreme Court of the United States with- 
out a single voice of dissent so declares it to 


| be, loud and disrespectful denunciations of the 
| exercise of just judicial prerogative are heard 


from the leaders of the majority; denuncia 
tions of the decision which thwarted their hos- 
tile intent, and something approaching threats 
against a codrdinate and equal branch of the 
Government. 

And let not the people of the northern 
States believe that this power so greedily 
asked for by the President, so shamelessly 
sought to be awarded him by his party friends 
in Congress, can be exercised or will be exer- 
cised to subjugate the southern States and 
destroy the liberties of that people alone. It 
is the first step that costs. ‘hat which is pre- 
tended as a law to-day for but part of the 
country, a temporary law for part of the coun- 
try, will shortly become the settled law forthe 
whole country. The emergency of party, the 
needful party success, will be the only regula- 
tion that its authors and its executors will 
recognize. 

Mr. President, it were useless in me to 
revive and restate the constitutional arguments, 
the arguments of policy and wise statesman- 
ship, in opposition to this bill. The history 


| of the former debate upon the original enact- 


ment of the bill contains them. Let me now 
examine the condition of affairs which is the 
alleged pretext for the extension of this most 
dangerous and violent measure. Let us see 
how the President of the United States has 
exercised the great powers conferred upon 
him by that bill. 

On the 17th day of October, 1871, nine 
counties in the State of South Carolina were 
by proclamation of the President placed under 
martial law, and a troop of United States 
dragoons, under the control of a fitting instru- 
ment, one Major Merrill, have dominated the 


| territory embraced by those counties and the 


unhappy citizens who are there resident. 

Among those counties was the county of 
Marion, which contains, by the last census, a 
population of upward of twenty-two thousand 
people. From October the 17th until Novem- 
ber the 3d following, a period of three weeks, 
these twenty two thousand American citizens 
were without the privilege of the writ of habeas 
corpus, were liable to instant and summary 
arrest by military order with or without pro- 
cess; in other words, living under martial law, 
which simply means living under no law at all, 
the mere will of & military commander. There 
was not an hour of the day or night when any 
man, woman, or child in that county could be 
secure against arrest and incarceration. There 
was not a day or hour of thattime when the cause 
of such arrest or imprisonment could be in- 
quired into. And after this state of things 
had existed, as | have said, for nearly three 
weeks, the President of the United States in 
his scene of pleasure at Long Branch discov- 
ered that it was another county called Union 
in which the alleged disturbances and facts 
set forth in the fourth section of the bill as 
constituting a rebellion against the United 
States were said to exist; that in Marion 
county there was no rebellion; that there was 
peace and security and law; and that he had 
been misinformed by the agents to whom he 
intrusted the keeping of his political con- 
science, and that Union and not Marion 
county must be placed in irons. The two 
proclamations of the President establish the 
facts | have just stated. 

Mr. SAWYER. Will the Senator allow me 
one moment? 

Mr. BAYARD. I will if it is necessary to 
correct my facts. I propose to go on and 
state the facts, and then, if the Senator desires 
to correct them, he can do so. 

On the 12th of October the President gave 
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notice that the suspension of the writ would 
be made unless these alleged armed combina- 
tions were dispersed in the mean time. That 
proclamation could scarcely reach the interior 
counties of South Carolina, where the postal 
facilities are not at all equal to those in the 
northern States, in that period; but with that 
short notice, five days after, the President 
proceeded to supend the writ, and did it in 
the nine counties named, including Marion. 
The county of Marion was without law, sub- 
ject to his individual will, or the will of his 
deputy whom he placed there, a soldier, until 
the 8d of November, when he issued another 
proclamation with various recitals, one of 
which I will now read: 

‘Whereas the county of Marion was named in 
said proclamation as one of the counties in which 
said unlawful combinations and conspiracies for the 
purposes aforesaid existed, and in which the priv- 
ileges of the writ of Aubeas corpus were suspended : 
and whereas it has been ascertained that in said 
county of Marion said combinations and conspira- 
cies do not exist to the extent recited in said procla- 
mations; and whereas it has been ascertained that 
unlawful combinations and conspiracies of the char- 
acter and tothe extent and for the purposes de- 
soribed in said proclamations, do exist in the county 
of Union in said State.”’ 

And immediately he proceeds to place the 
county of Union in irons, having given no 
potice of his intention to its inhabitants, and 
the county of Maricn is released. If there be 


Marion except on paper. Had the powers 
which were given by the act been attempted 
to be exercised in thecounty of Marion, there 
was no officer of the United States there to 
exercise them. The President did not decide 
to exercise them there. It was simply, as I 
said, a clerical error, and so far as the county 
of Marion is concerned it was in precisely the 
same condition as the State of Delaware was. 

Mr. BAYARD. If it is a clerical error, I 
say it is a clerical error that the man who is 
capable of making it should be impeached for. 
It is an evil day for our country when a com- 
munity shall be invaded on paper! Pray, 
what are all your writs of your courts, what is 


'the order of execution, what is the grant of 


pardon as to its existence, what is any act of 


| Government but on paper ? 


Accordingly Union county was then, with 


| eight adjoining counties, placed under martial 
| law, and judging from the fact that the Pres- 
| ident’s orders are still kept in force, it may be 


any error in what I have stated as a fact, the || 


honorable Senator from South Carolina can 
pow correct me. 
Mr. SAWYER. 
was to call attention to the fact that it was well 
known that that was simply a clerical error, 
that the word ‘* Marion’’ was substituted by 
the person who wrote the original proclama- 
tion for the word ‘* Union,’’ or the printer 
understood it was the word ‘‘ Marion”’ instead 
of the word ‘‘ Union.’’ There never was any 


pretense that the combinations alluded to, and | 


which were the cause of the proclamation, did 
exist in the county of Marion. There never 
was any exercise of the power which was given 
in the act of the President, over the county of 
Marion. 
stationed in the county of Marion for the pur- 
pose of sustaining the civil law there, nor was 
the county of Marion harmed one iota. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, the fact that 


such an excuse can be offered for such an act 


in the Senate of the United States, and that, | 


too, by a Senator representing the State so in- 
vaded, is a proof to me how dulland blunted, 
how insensible to the demands of true civil 
liberty, the Senate of the United States has 
become. To think that twenty-two thousand 
people could be deprived of that great writ of 


right, could be for one day or one hour placed 


beyond the control of law by a clerical error, 
the error of a clerk—the proposition is dread- 
fal. Are our liberties, are the liberties of the 
entire community to be placed subjectto cleri- 
eal errors? Suppose it had been the name 
of a single individual who had been ordered 
to be executed—a man called John is shot to 
death by musketry by this Major Merrill, by 
order of the President, and it turns out to be 
James who is the victim. 
that a clerical error is to pardon that guilt? 

Mr. SAWYER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BAYARD. No,sir. The Senator has 
made his explanation. 


benefit of it. [can only say that it seems to 


My only purpose in rising | 


There never was any military force | 





Are we to be told | 


He is welcome to the | 


me to aggravate the case and to point out the | 
very danger which I rose here to warn the | 


country against. 

Mr. SAWYER. If the Senator will allow 
mea single moment, I will not interrupt him 
again. It seems to me the parallel which the 
Senator has drawn fails utterly until the exe- 
eution does take place. As the fact goes, no 
individual’s rights in the county of Marion 
were invaded ; the writ of habeas corpus was 
not suspended in regard to the county of 





presumed that he conscientiously believes that 
martial law is still necessary, although nearly 
one year has rolled by since this Radical pan- 
acea for all political discontents has been ap- 
plied to those unhappy people. Nay, further, 


if we are to judge by the message sent in to | 


us the other day by the President, the need for 
such repressive measures has been rather in- 
tensified than diminished. Do the American 
people realize the meaning of these facts that 
the Executive of the nation should so carelessly, 
so criminally employ the enormous powers 
intrusted to him, that he should cause a com- 
munity of twenty-two thousand of his fellow- 
citizens, in a time of profound peace, to be 
placed under martial law by a mere mistake, 
a clerical mistake, perhaps, upon the part of 
some reckless subordinate, or perhaps the 
error might have been in filling up blank proc- 
lamations in the absence of the Executive at 
his favorite watering-place, left ready signed 
for convenience sake in case of emergency ? 
Sir, in a more wholesome tone of public 
feeling such a law as this would be an impos- 
sibility; but even did it exist such a method 


| of execution would have led and ought to have 


led to the impeachment and removal of the 
official guilty of such neglect. He can be no 
proper guardian of the liberties of the people 
who could permit ‘‘ his own clerical error’’ to 


take from twenty-two thousand of his fellow- | 
citizens civil government for a period of three | 


weeks or order it to be so taken. If he issues 
his mandate he expects his subordinate to carry 
it out, and when the order for martial law was 
made it was the intention of the President 
that it should be executed. 
ecuted so much, perhaps, the more fortunate 
for the people, but no thanks to him. Is this 
that faithful execution of the laws which the 
Constitution requires of him in his oath of 
office ? 

And what has been the history of the opera- 


| tions in Carolina in those counties under mil- 


itary rule since last fall? The total population 
I believe is about one hundred and seventy two 
thousand, rather more blacks than whites. 
The State of South Carolina is in the hands 
of the President’s political friends. No polit- 
ical opponent of his is permitted to hold office 
in the State. The executive, judicial, and 
legislative branches of the State government 
are all in the hands of his political party. 
What must be the condition, and what must 
have been the abuses in that community, 
when, afier nine months of martial law, of 
ruthless, unsparing, unlimited arrests, impris- 
onments without number or question, trials 
as summary and numerous as pliant machinery 
could afford, we are now told on the 19th of 
April, 1872, by the last message of the Presi- 
dent on this subject, that at least two thirds 
of the active whité men of those counties are 
embraced in the combinations prohibited by 


If it was not ex- | 
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the fourth section of the act now under eo, 
sideration, and that they have the agctiy, 
sympathy and countenance of a majority of 
the remaining third? It is true the Presiden 
does not condescend to particulars where : 


Such 


° ° % y at d 
personal rights of his white fellow Citizens 
(who happen to be his political opponent 
are at stake. But granting the loose, whole. 
sale, reckless assertions contained in his mes. 
sage, and stated chiefly upon hearsay, to hp 
true, the fact still remains, which it would be 
well for him and his advisers and the Ameri. 
can are study well and ponder: zit is tha 
these barsh measures, this relentless perse. 
cution has been a failure, as such atte 
always will be, exciting only renewed and 
unappeasable wrath in the hearts of those who 
adopt such unreasoning measures. 

Well might the great Washington, \; 
President, warn his countrymen against the 
baleful influences of party spirit. Who cay 
believe that the successful soldier who, ag 
General of the armies of the United States, 
in December, 1865, after a personal investiga. 
tion and survey of the southern States, could 
write as follows: 

“Both in traveling and while stopping, I saw 
much and conversed freely with the citizens of those 
States, as well as with officers of the Army who have 
been stationed among them. The following are the 
conclusions come to by me: 

‘**T am satisfied that the mass of thinking men of 
the South accept the present situation of affairs in 
good faith. The questions which have heretofore 
divided the sentiments of the people of the two sec- 
tions—slavery and States rights, or the right of a 
State to secede from the Union—they regard ag 
having been settled forever by the highest tribunal, 
arms, that man can resort to. was pleased to 
learn from the leading men whom I met that they 
not only accepted the decision arrived at as final, 
but, now that the smoke of battle has cleared away 
and time has been given for reflection, that this 
decision has been a fortunate one for the whole 
country, they receiving like benefits from it with 


those who opposed them in the field and in council,” 
* * ie a * * * * * 


“My observations lead me to the conclusion that 
the citizens of the southern States are anxious to 
return to self-government within the Union as soon 
as possible ; that while reconstructing they want and 
require protectifn from the Government; that they 
are in earnest in wishing to do what they think is 
required by the Government, not humiliating to 
them as citizens, and that if such a course was 
pointed out they would pursue it in good faith. It 
is to be regretted that there cannot be a greater 
commingling at this time between the citizens of 
the two sections, and particularly of those intrusted 
with the law-making power.”’ 

And in 1872, when he was about to become 
for a second time a candidate for the office of 
President of the United States, that the same 
man should denounce and defame almost the 
entire section of the southern country by 
charging that unlawful and treasonable com- 
binations pervade most of the southern States. 

The President says ‘‘ no doubt’’ that such 
combinations pervade the southern States. 
Sir, I am a member of the committee of 
investigation into those States. Personally I 
visited two of them, Georgia and Florida. | 
am also cognizant of most if not the whole of 
the testimony taken elsewhere, and against 
this reckless and cruel statement or sugges: 
tion I oppose the recorded testimony of those 
committees, and as to most of the States oi 
the South, as a peremptory and positive de- 
nial of the truth of his charges, and this 
denial I make now in this place upon my 
personal responsibility, aided by the best lights 
that a desire to,discover the truth would per 
mit. Why was not the President sutiiciently 
mindful of the obligations of his oath, o! 
his high office, to do justice to those States 
which he and his friends in this Chamber 
must be compelled in simple truth to exon- 
erate from his charges? Does he not know 
that the State of Virginia is without a witness 
to tarnish her good name in such respect! 
Does he not know that Texas, Louisi: na, Tea 
nessee, and Arkansas were excluded from 


Mpts 


examination by his party friends forming the 
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majority of the comumitine? Can he or his 
arly friends lay their finger upon the testi- 
aed of a reliable, intelligent man of charac- 
ter in Florida or Georgia to the effect that 
such combinations pervade those two States ? 
Has he not by selecting the nine counties in 
Carolina and handing the white people over to 
the tender mercies of Major Merrill, to be 
transferred by him to the equally hostile juris- 
diction of Judge Bond, admitted that in more 
than a year he has found no pretext elsewhere 
for the exercise of this extreme power? ; 

Mr. President, the testimony taken by this 
committee and reported to Congress is of 
unprecedented bulk, nearly a dozen volumes 
of closely-printed matter. It is impossible, 
and I have sometimes half suspected it was 
‘ntended to be impossible, to have such an 
undigested mass read or understood by the 
general public ; and it certainly would be 
impossible within the limits of a debate to 
attempt a digest of the whole. — 

To two facts, however, I desire to draw the 
attention of the Senate and the country, and 
these facts will be disclosed by an examina- 
tion of the journal of the committee: first, 
that the testimony should be confined to the 
personal knowledge of a witness, excluding 
mere rumor and hearsay ; and next, that facts 
existing prior to the passage of the law should 
not be inquired of. The object of these two 
propositions was to compress the testimony 
within reasonable and readable proportions, 
and to exclude all but facts. The majority 
of the committee saw fit, for reasons of their 
own, to vote both these propositions down; 
and the result is that not one tenth part, per- 
haps I might say one fiftieth, of the mass of 
this so-called testimony would be received in 
a court of justice in any State to convict the 
humblest man of the pettiest offense. Evi- 
dent attempts will be found to enlighten the 
intelligence of the northern mind by copies 
of wood-cuts taken from country newspapers, 
representing jackasses and carpet-baggers, 
and which the witnesses who produced them 
aud proved them before the committee sus- 
pon, and with strong probability, to be 

ikenesses of themselves. 

In this connection I do not know whether 
the eyes of the Senate or of the other House 
are to be startled by the production of a fear- 
ful engine of mischief and terror in the shape 
ofa small black coffin a foot or fifteen inches 
in length, which, after long search, was pro- 
cured by the chairman of the sub-committee 
which visited Georgia, and placed upon our 
table, there to be identified. 

I remember well, Mr. President, the unsub- 
dued merriment of every member of the com- 
mittee, except the chairman, when the Ser- 
geant-at-Arms deposited this little black box 
on the narrow ledge of the window. In the 
course of a week the proprietor arrived, and 
his account of it was that this small coffin had 
been found on a gate-post near his residence, 
and although he laughingly assured me that it 
did not alarm him much, yet he did say that it 
scared the children when they went to feed the 
chickens the next day. Who made it is not 
known ; who placed it on the post is not known ; 
bat by virtue of some higher law, the right of 
Froperty seems to have been transferred to the 
Vnited States of America, and I understand 
it 8 in charge of the Sergeant-at-Arms of the 
Senate. 

But, Mr. President, I wish at this point to 
recall to the Senate the nature of the duty 
‘ppointed for the joint committee of the two 

ouses. By the resolution creating that com- 
mittee it became their duty to “‘ inquireinto the 
condition of the late insurrectionary States so 
ar as regards the execution of the laws and 
the safety of the lives and property of citizens 
of the United States.”” It would seem, from the 











Ext 





tenor of the remarks of the chairman of that 
joint committee and of one of his colleagues 


who has spoken, that the outrages by bands || 


of disguised men, or by any other men under 
the name of Ku Klux, were the only object for 
which the committee was appointed. 

But, sir, I do not so understand it. If we 
were to inquire into the condition of the late 
insurrectionary States, so far as regards the 
execution of the laws and the safety of the 
lives and property of the citizens, it was our 
duty to inquire and report both as to the faith- 
ful performance by citizens of their duty and 
of the safety and protection to person and 
property as well as to the failure to do either 
of these two things. Nay, further, if the fail- 
ure to protect person and property or to ex- 
ecute the laws arose from other causes than 
the existence of lawless and plundering bands, 
it was the duty of the committee to make full 
report upon them as upon any others. I can- 
not understand how to him who suffers it 
makes any difference whether his right to vote 
is interfered with or whether he is deliberately 
and openly cheated out of its result after he 
has cast it. The wrong is as great and the 
violation of the law as complete when the 
canvassers and officers of election miscount 
the vote and stuff the ballot-box as system- 
atically as it is alleged and proven to be done 
in South Carolina or in Louisiana, or whether, 
asin Texas or in Arkansas, the Governor of 
the State deliberately furnishes a defeated 
candidate with 4 certificate of election, violat- 
ing the law and depriving whole classes of 
citizens of the virtual right of suffrage. When 
he who was the Governor of Arkansas gave 
to Edwards a certificate of election which the 
House of Representatives have, by the report 
of their committee and by a unanimous vote, 
declared to be a gross fraud upon the majority 
of that congressional district in Arkansas, he 
was surely as fit or fitter a subject for legal 
prosecution and conviction as the man who 
should endeavor to dissuade a colored voter 
from going to the polls by threatening to cast 
him out of employment. And so with Gov- 
ernor Davis, of Texas, who has violated the 
constitutional rights of his people and virtu- 


ally disfranchising by wholesale; yet the law || 


does not or is not permitted to act in cases 
of this kind. 
What is the difference between robbing a 


man of a few dollars on the highway and | 
utterly ruining and impoverishing him by ex- | 
the annals of crime | 


cessive taxation? In 
who would be more deserving of punishment 


than the Scott-Parker-Hurley ring of South | 


Carolina, who have not only saddled that 
State with a debt from which repudiation is 
her only escape, but who, by their class of 
State officials, have so robbed and denuded the 
treasury of the State that her public institu- 
tions, depending upon annual appropriations 
from the treasury, must succumb or be con- 
tinued by private benevolence. Can the peo- 


ple of the free and prosperous North realize | 


the suspension of their free schools, the clos- 


ing of the deaf and dumb asylums, nay, even | 


more piteous to be told, the dispersion of the 
lunatics, and all this because of robbery by 
public officials? Why, even the State peni- 
tentiary is in want of the appropriations which 
have been withheld from it. 

Why, Mr. President, this is a falling to 
pieces of society itself. Property in such a 
community has no protection or value. What 
is an individual assault, however gross, to be 
compared to such evils as these? Why, sir, 
while we were silting in the town of Jackson- 
ville, one of the most respectable and wealthy 
citizens of that place, Captain Charles B. 


Wilder, from Massachusetts, a life-long Re- 
publican, testified, at page 243 of the Florida | 


testimony, that the very prisoners in the jail 
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| erty; she bought a piece of land. 
| had it about six years. 


|| fellows have been swindling here, 





of that city were starving and had to be sup- 
ported by private contributions, and that for 
the poor there was no provision at all, and all 
this time the collector of taxeswas a defaulter 
in the sum of thirty or forty thousand dollars, 
and was living in luxury in the neighborhood, 


| Yet for all these crimes against society, that 


render the execution of law impossible and 
property worthless, we find from the majority 
of the committee little or no reprobation, and 
from the President of the United States not 
oue word of rebuke. 

The President of the United States has 


| never moved his finger to punish, nor has he 


ever recommended legislation by Congress to 
punish these offenses in the South which are 
disgracing the name of our country. On the 
contrary, Scott and Reed and Bullock and 
Davis and Holden, et id genus omne, are his 
friends from whom he draws the information 
in regard to their States upor which he bases 
his messages to Congress and asks for more 
power to use his bayonets against their 
oppressed people. Why, sir, if I mistake not, 
Holden has been nominated at this very ses- 
sion of Congress as minister to some South 
American’ Government, yet he has been im- 
peached, removed from office, and to-day 
dreads a requisition that shall put him on trial 
for his many offenses against the people of 
his State. Bullock, it seems, has escaped to 
Canada. The fate of the rest of the gang I 
trust the future will soon determine. 

As I speak in the presence of Senators from 
the State of Florida, I will read the evidence 
to which I have just referred as having been 


| given by Captain Wilder of the terrible con- 


dition of the public institutions and the total 
| lack of public charities in the State of Flor- 
ida. He first describes the case of a lady at 
Palatka, who came down to look after a col- 


| ored woman who had been her slave, and 


bought for this woman a little piece of prop- 
She had 


‘*There was a splendid lady up at Palatka who 

_ was here for awhile as a teacher, and is now settled 
there. She came down to look after a colored 
woman who used to be her slave. She had bought 
| a piece of land for her and gave it to her. She 
came to me to know about it; she has had it sbout 
six years. I told her she would lose it soon. She 
wanted to know how, and I told her by this swin- 
dling that was goingon here. I called upon her, and 
the woman happened to have in her hand ber tax 
bills for four years. For the first year it was a dollar 
and some cents; for the second year it was a dollar 
and some cents; and for the last year it was eight 
dollars and some cents. The whole property cost 
but fifty dollars, and in three years it will be ail 
eaten up by State, county, and city taxes—nothing 
of any account left of it. If you will read the*pre- 
sentment of the grand jury you will see how these 
For four years 
they have been buying scrip to pay into the treas- 
ury. The treasurer will testify that he did not re- 
ceive a dollar in meney last year; that they bought 
scrip at thirty and forty cents on the dollar, and paid 
that into the treasury, ; 

‘* Question. These are the public moneys? 

‘‘Anewer. Some are loaning money at three per 
| cent. a month to my knowledge. I see in the paper 
| of this morning that the county commissioners have 
| ordered an appropriation to pay interest at three per 

cent.a month. The whole property of this count 

and city is as good as any property in New Yor 
| or Massachusetts, if properly managed. There was 
| a meeting of citizens here. The county was bank- 
| rupt, and the prisoners were starving, and I with 
W hy, all this thir- 
| ty thousand dollars or more had been squandered. 
| The people were alarmed and had a public pectin or 
| 





| others contributed to feed them. 


two, and appointed acommitttee, a majority of Re- 

publicans, toinvestigate the matter. It was two or 
| three months before they could get gt the facts, and 
| to-day they have not got the books of the collector. 
| He gave them a written statement that he kept his 
books in such a way that he could not tell whathe 
| had received. 
| 


“Question. He is a carpet-bagger appointed by 
| Reed ? i ‘ 
‘“Anewer. Yes, sir, and kept in office and de- 


| fended by Reed. Reed will go around here among 
the negroes and defend these men, and swear that 
they are perfectly upright, and that we are spiteful 
| and enemies because we want office.”’ 


| The same facts were referred to at a sub- 
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sequent page in stronger language as to the | for it. I believe all on the court-martial were Dem- 


condition of the State: 

‘*Vet there are no improvements here, no court- 
bouse, and no jail fitto put a hog in.’”’ 

Mr. OSBORN. I should like to makea 
statement. 

Mr. BAYARD. There isa good deal more 
be said about Florida, and perhaps the 
Senator had better wait until I get through. 

Mr. OSBORN. All I wished to do was to 
ask the Senator to read this same witness’s 
testimony as to himself having been tried by 
court-martial as a defaulter in the Army. 

Mr. BAYARD. This is a pretty good speci- 
men of the manner in which an awkward fact 
and honest witness is sought to be met and 
Sir, the Senator did attend a great 
portion of the examination of witnesses there. 
He was in the committee-room. Although 
gentlemen from Georgia, members of Con- 
gress, had been excluded by order of the 
committee, yet the Senator who has inter- 
rupted me came into that committee-room and 
was there during a large portion of the ex- 
amination. He was not there when Captain 
Charles Bb. Wilder wasexamined, but they had 
furnished the chairman of the committee this 
very question which the Senator has asked. 
As they could not get rid of Mr. Wilder’s 
facts, they determined to break down Mr. 
Wilder if they could. Now I will read what 
Mr. Wilder himself said on that subject ; he 
was ready for them. At page 253 will be found 
the commencement of a rigorous, severe, dis- 
respectful cross-examination conducted by Mr. 
MAYNARD, chairman of the sub-committee, 
upon Captain Wilder. I do not propose to 
fatigue the Senate by reading the whole of it: 

‘Question. Have you held any office since you have 


been here? 
A newer. No, Sir. 
* Question. Have you been an applicant for any 
office? 
*‘ Anewer. No, sir; I never was. ¢ 
‘* Question. You have never sought any nomina- 
tion 7? 


overcome, 


‘** Answer. No, sir; but I have refused a great || 


many. 

‘ Uuestion. You never wanted any office? 

** Answer. Lnever had any inclination that way. 

** Question. Where were you during the war? 

** Anewer. I was in the war, fighting the battles of 
freedom 

(Yuestion. In what capacity ? 

** Anewer. Assuperintendent of the freedmen, prior 
tothe bureau. Iran the bureau a long time before 
it was org nized. 

‘* Question. Where were you stationed ? 

‘*‘ An«wer. At Fortress Monroe. I was there all 
through the war and a year after the war. 

* Question. Did you have an opportunity to pur- 
chase any lands that were sold for taxes? 

* Answer. In Virginia, yes, sir. 

“Question. Where did you purchase any? 

‘Answer. At auction; therein Norfolk. 

“Question. Do you hold those lands now ? 

** Anawer, Yes, sir. 

** Question, How much in amount and value ? 


‘** Answer. Not much less than ten thousand dol- | 


lars, 
** Question. Have you sold any? 


‘Anewer. No, sir: they are not worth anything. | 
Confiscation of lands does not last only through the | 
om 


life time of the old owner.’’ S s 

* | was arrested and tried for ten days by a court- 
martial for swindling the Government, by old Gen- 
eral Ord, who accused me of everything vile and 
aisorderly, 

** Guestion, What was the result of that court- 
martial? 

‘Answer. I was exonerated, where there was over 
two bundred thousand dollars involved. 

** Yuestion. You were court-martialed for embez- 
ziing trom the Government over two hundred thou- 
sand dollars ? 

“‘Anewer. There was as much as that involved. I 
had charge as quartermaster and disbursing officer 


of Government affairs in relation to freedmen and | 


abandoned lands. For a great while I saved the 
Government $1,000 a day in making the negroes 
support themselves, 

” Question, What was the result of that court- 
martial? 

**Anewer. If you will read the result I would like 
to have you read it, [putting his hand in his 
pocket, } 

** Question. You have it here in your pocket ? 

“Answer, Yes,sir; I supposed it might be brought 
up, and I put the piece in my pocket. As long as 
you peoponnd sueh questions, I would like to have 
you know what this is, rather than take my word 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| ocrats. I want to have this paper read before all 
these gentlemen. 
** Question. From what paper is this taken ? 
“‘Anewer. From the Washington Chronicle, I 
believe; I am not sure.”’ 


Then follows the report of the court-martial, 
in which the following is the finding: 

* The undersigned, officers constituting the court- 
martial for the trial of Captain C. B. Wilder, assist- 
ant quartermaster, and late assistant superintend- 
ent of negro affairs in the department of Virginia, 
take pleasure in recommending Captain Wilder as 
a competent and fit person for a prominent position 
in your bureau. 

“The investigation of the charges against Cap- 
tain Wilder led to an examination of his acts, and 
the management of his department during the whole 
term of his administration, covering a period of 
more than three years, during which time nothing 
was fopnd calling for complaint, but much was dia- 
closed meriting praise and commendation. 

“Among other things, the evidence disclosed the 
fact that Captain Wilder was the only Government 
officer who interfered at the proper time to save the 
improvements made by Government on the confis- 
cated lands offered for sale,.and to protect the inter- 
ests of the freedmen in their occupation of the 
lands. 

“The evidence offered by Captain Wilder in his 
defense showed the intention of Captain Wilder in 
bidding off certain lands to have been to promote 
the interests of the freedimen, and nut to appropriate 
them to selfish or speculative purposes. 

*“We have reason to believe that few Govern- 
ment officers can exhibit a more economical, faith- 
ful, and correct record of the management of their 
departments than Captain Wilder is able to show 
of the administration of the affairs of his depart- 
ment of assistant superintendent of negro affairs. 

‘‘We therefore most willingly recommend Cap- 
tain Wilder for some important po-ition in a de- 
partment where he has had so much experience and 
exhibited so much ability ahd fidelity to the Gov- 
ernment,”’ 


Now, if the Senator has any more questions 
to ask about Captain Wilder, let him do so 
before I think it necessary to fortify myself as 
Captain Wilder was fortified in Florida when 
he was subjected to all the suggestions that the 
hostility of men who managed, arranged, and 
conducted the so-called investigation of Florida 
could bring against him. He made a home 
there; and there is one fact that before I pass 
away from his I wish to show. He said he 
knew who inspired these questions against him, 
| and at page 257 he gave the names of the 

parties who he thought had suggested them. 
But here is a little suggestion which I wish the 
Senator to observe. Here is a man who has 
been a life-long Republican, who has been an 
| ardent agitator of the so called party of free- 
dom all his life. He is not an adventurer. 
He carried to Florida some $100,000 of prop- 
erty, and he is doing his best to make that 
community flourish. I was myself a witness of 
it as an inhabitant of an exceeding pleasant, 
well-kept hotel, which the people of Florida 
| owed to his enterprise and outlay. That man, 
irreproachable in character and devoted to 
ideas that I have not approved politically, a 
valuable citizen, here states, when asked for 
the list of people who were practicing intimida- 
tion upon such as he, declined to name them, 
and this occurred : 


‘Question. You spoke about some man who gave 
| $10,000 for an office; who was he? 
**Answer. I do not want to call names. 
| “Question. I want you tocall names. 

“*Anewer. Then wait till that man [pointing to 
United States Marshal Conant] goes out and I will 
tell you.” 


He then gave the name of the party who 
was alleged to have paid $10,000 for the 
| office. If the Senate are curious to see it, 
| they can find it at page 264. At page 255 he 
was asked by me: 

** Question. You have told us about the United 
States officials in this State, and you said you did 
| not wish the United States marshal to be present 
| while you were testifying here. 

“Answer. I did not; Ido not think my life would 

e safe here, if it could de taken secretly, if it should 
be known what I have told you.” 

We have heard a great deal of lawlessness ; 
we have heard a great deal of the dangers and 
violence of the mysterious Ku Klux. Here 
was an old gray*aired man, respectable in 
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every particular, who there testified to 4, 
committee in my presence, after he had roefys,1 
to give an answer until the United States off. 
cial had left the room, when asked why he had 
refused, said because he believed his |if. “a 
in danger; and the same witness testified a 
when they had sought to expose official rob 
beries and defalcations, the parties wh aid 
expose them had been mobbed in the gra... 

But, Mr. President, this episode of affair. ;. 
Florida has carried me for the time away fro, 
the State of South Carolina, some features ;, 
which I desire to place before the Senate y 
the country. ay 

These nine counties have been under may. 
tial law for nine long months. There joy, 
was a witness, and I do not think one ey \, 
found in all thease volumes of testimony. y 
will say that civil or criminal process, jy) 
cial process, could not be served at any time 
any portion of South Carolina without rex 
ance on the part of the persons they were ; 
search of. / 

But nine months have gone by; arrests wii} 
out number have been made: old men, youne 
men, men crippled and unable to leave the. 
homes for months have been dragged xt |), 
great danger of their lives and have by 
thrust into the common jail without any inguiry 
or means of inquiry as to what had been the; 
offenses. It has been a reign of terror. A 
what did it end in? It well-nigh destroye: 
those counties. I remember well in passing 
on the railway through the counties that \ 
could tell by the desolate appearance of ty 
fields, you could tell by the vacant railway 
stations that something was wrong ; and finally 
on reaching the station where | saw some 
people, I asked a young gentleman whom | 
found there if that county was under maria 
law? He suid no, not that county, but all o! 
those through which we had passed. He stated 
to me that almost all the white men had been 
compelled to leave their homes, because that 
respectability, that age, that good character, 
that high standing, was no protection to any 
man in that community against the pointed 
finger of any worthless degraded negro who 
might choose to charge him with having been 
connected with some society which had in 
some past time inflicted some injury on him- 
self or his friends. 

Let me show the Senate what is to be the 
condition of Carolina, and let them see what 
martial law means. I am sure if this thing 
could be brought home to the hearts of tle 
northern people it would teach them to prize 
something of this great writ of liberty which 
this bill proposes to put in the hands of the 
President to be suspended at his pleasure. | 
read from the Charleston Daily News of the 
17th of April, 1872: 

“A Diabolical Outrage. 


“Cuarorre, April 16.—The latter part of last week 
a squad of Federal cavalry shot and killed a poor 
countryman, by the name of Paris, while fishing in 
a boat in Broad river, in York district, South Caro- 
lina. The soldiers allege that they shot only to ter- 
rify him. The squad was under the command of 
Lieutenant Benners. 


“*Two Men Killed in York. 


“A gentleman from York county, yesterday, in- 
formed us that on Friday last a squad of United 
States troops, engaged in arresting parties suspected 
of violation of the enforcement act, shot and killed 
two brothers, named Craig, whom they were endeav- 
oring to catch. The troops, as our informant beard 
the story, were in chase of the Craigs, and were 
close upon them, when, reaching the Broad river, 
about fifteen miles from Yorkville, the pursued 
party plunged in, and were shot while swimmins 
across. One of the brothers was shot and savk in- 
stantly, and no more has been seen of bim. The 
other was fatally wounded through the thigh, w* 
captured and brought on shore, but died on Satur 
day. Let us have peace 1” —Columbia Pheeniz of yes 
terday. 


Let us have peace! This is but one day's 
doings. This is martial law. This is murder. 
Have we any complaint of this from the Pres 
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ident of the United States? Has there been 
an arrest or trial of these soldiers, or of the 

» who commanded them, or the man who 
os the orders which could have led to such 
ets? No, sir. Shooting to death by mus- 
ae is sharp, severe, but it is merciful itself 
compared to trial before an unjust judge. Of 
all sad sights, Mr. President, of all sights to 
make men sicken and despair, it is when the 
man who sits on the high place of justice, 
between his fellow-men, or between the com- 
munity and his fellow-men, shall turn trials 
into mockeries and turn justice into vindictive 
persecution. There is no more stirring or 
finer passage in our language than that which 
sprang from the lips of Paul when the high 
priest Ananias bade the soldiers strike him 
on the mouth for declaring that bis conscience 
had been free of offense toward God. The 
answer came, ‘‘God shall smite thee, thou 
whited wall; for sittest thou to judge me after 
the law, and commandest me to be smitten con- 
trary to the law?’’ Sir, there are men who 
have been tried before Judge Bond in South 
Carolina who may well echo the words of 
Paul to him. 

| have here the official report of the trial 
of those cases last fall; I mean those that 
were defended by Messrs. Reverdy Johnson 
and Henry Stanbery. I have here reports of 
subsequent cases; | have letters from lawyers 
in South Carolina; and I do declare that I 
had as lief run my risk as an innocent man 
efore the bullets of Merrill’s cavalry as I would 
before Bond’s judgments in his own court. 
Why what has been the result? It is fore- 
ordained; the men are foredoomed ; trial means 
only conviction. Itis an idle ceremony that 
might as well be dispensed with. This testi- 
mony taken by the committee proves, not 
once, but a thousand times, what must be an 
admitted fact, that no man who studies the 
testimony can or will deny, that the negroes 
of the South are, with few exceptions, bound 
together in Union Leagues, Lincoln Brother- 
hoods, Grant Clubs; whatever may be the 


name of the association, they are bound by | 


oath secretly and for political purposes ; that 
the chief end of the league is the domination 
of the party to which these black men attach 


themselves and the overthrow of the opposi- | 


tion, call it Democratic, Conservative, or what 
you will. 

Remember, then, that in these political 
trials the jurors are selected only from that 
class of men who are so bound by oath pofit- 
ically against the men who are brought before 
them, for, Mr. President, these arrests are 
confined to white men and to members of the 
Democratic party, and not in South Carolina 
alone, but I have here a letter from an officer 
of intelligence, honor, and high standing in 
the United States Army, writing from North 
Carolina in February last, and | will ask the 
Clerk to read what I have marked. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


“Since I last met you I have been transferred to 
the department of the South, and must confess that 
I do not like it much, for all the troops are evidently 
sent here for political purposes, and nothingis more 
abhorrent to a true military man than a knowledge 
that he is being used in dirty work. However, we 
all look forward to the day eat we will be relieved 
from this most disagreeable duty with great pleasure, 
and I trust it willcome soon. Everything in this 
State is perfectly quiet, which is quite disgusting to 
thedeputy marshals and United States officials, who 
oped io reap a rich harvest this winter out of the 

- K. cases, They are still making arrests of all 
persons suspected of belonging to the K. K. K., and 
Presume will keep it up until every man in the 
State belonging to the Democratic party has been 
put under bonds, the deputy marshal making the 
arrest getting $2 50 in all cases. 

b heard a few days ago of a deputy marshal 
0 Ostated he was going to start on a tour through 

Tange and Chatham counties, and that he had 
nine hundred warrants to take with him. When 
you consider that a commissioner travels with the 
ae you can see how expeditious they can be 
and the amount of money they can make, five dol- 
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Extension of Ku 


| 

















lars in each case, one half going to the marshal of 
the State. I must confess to you that the people of 
this State have my whole sympathy, and prin- 
cipally because I can see how they are abused and 
outraged almost every day. The Government offi- 
cials here are mostly a miserable set who care very 
little for the welfare of the State or people of North 
Carolina, and as a rule are carpet-baggers. The best 
people here are very polite and kind to the officers 
of the Army, whom they consider their protectors, 


| and I assure you it is pleasant to us to know that 


we are doing some little good here. Please pardon 


| me for writing so longa letter. I think you can be 


certain that the K. K. are entirely broken up and 
that the people of North Carolina are prepared to 
bear any amount of indignity before again orguniz- 


ing for self-protection. You are of course aware | 
of the fact that any outrages that were committed | 


(although they were the result of the organization 
made for self-protection) were made without war- 
rant and by the outcasts of society.” 

Mr. POOL. I should like to know the name 
of the writer. 

Mr. BAYARD. I will answer the Senator 
that I shall not expose a letter written by an 
officer of the Army to the tender mercies of 
the Administration. I can only say this: I 
vouch for the writer’s personal character from 
my knowledge of him. What he says I believe, 
and I tell the country that what he says can 
be believed. 

Mr. POOL. If the Senator will allow me, 
I will say that there is one statement there 
which is certainly untrue. He says that a 
majority of the office holders in North Carolina 
are carpet-baggers. Now, I say there is not 
one in thirty of them a carpet-bagger, I do not 
think there is one in fifty; but I think that 
statement is about as true as most of those 
contained in the letter. 

Mr. MORTON. Another thing is very 
evident from the reading of that letier, that 
if he is an officer of the Army he is unfaithful 
to his trust and deserves to bé expelled from 
the Army. 

Mr. CASSERLY. Because he tells the 
truth. 

Mr. MORTON. No, sir; not because he 
tells the truth, but because he maligns the 
Government. 

Mr. CASSERLY. Itis maligning the Gov- 
ernment to tell the truth! 

Mr. MORTON. Not by telling the truth— 
telling falsehood. 

Mr. POOL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Stock- 
TON in the chair.) Gentlemen will take their 
seats. The Senator from Delaware will state 


| whether he submits to be interrupted by the 


Senator from North Carolina or not. 

Mr. BAYARD. I have no objection if the 
Senator desires to state a fact. 1 do not care 
how many carpet-baggers are in office in North 
Carolina. I only hope the day will come 
when there will not be any. 

Mr. POOL. If the Senator will allow me, 
I should like to knowthe name of that officer ; 
and it seems to me if his letter is to be offered 
in the Senate, we ought to have the authority 
of the name of the writer. 

Mr. BAYARD. Ido not know what the 
Senator may want, but I merely mean to say 
that I am not going to expose that officer, who 
is as honorable a man in my opinion as any 
upon this floor, who I believe is as true and 
faithful to his duty as an officer of the United 
States as any man upon this floor—I am not 
going to expose him to the vengeance of the 
Administration who are using him and using 
the soldiers of the United States for political 
ends in the South. He can stand the denun- 
ciation of the Senator from Indiana, and I can 
tell him that he can stand comparison with him 
in all that will beget respect for him in the 
minds of the American people. 

Mr. President, | have read this to show that 
these arrests are political arrests, and that the 
people who aré arrested are Democrats, white 
mén of course, and aré to be tried before juries 
composed mainly of pegroes, and those negroes 
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| bound, as we all know they are as a race, by 


oath, and that oath binding them to political 


| action hostile to the Democrats. The jury is 
|| not only chosen exclusively from that class of 


| people who are Union Leaguers, but they are 


subjected to the inspection, it seems, of other 
officials. I find that on the trial of John Rodger 


| in Charleston before the circuit court of the 


United States, on the 28d of April of the pres- 


| ent year, where he challenged the array of 


jurors, and his cause of challenge was: 


And now, at this day, to wit, on the 22d day of 
April, 1872, comes the aforesaid John Rodger, by 
his attorney, and the jurors aforesaid of the jury 
impaneled being also summoned come, and here- 
upon the said John Rodger challengeth the array 
ot the said panel because he says the said United 


| States marshal was not indifferent and impartial as 


to the summoning of the additional panel of thirty 
jurors ordered by the said court, because the said 
additional jurors was not selected from the by-stand- 
ers, but did, upon consultation with others, and 
especially with reference to the prejudice against 
the said John Rodger, make up a list of jurors so 


| understood by said United States marshal to be 








prepenions against the said John Rodger, and this 
1¢ is ready to verify. JOHN RODGER, 
G. L. BUIST, 
For defendant, 

This was followed by an affidavit of James 
Francis, (colored,) setting forth that a short 
time before the commencement of the present 
session of the United States court he called 
at the court-house on Mr. Wallace, United 
States marshal, and requested him to place 
him on the list of jurymen for the present 
term of the circuit court. The marshal replied 
that he did not know the deponent. The 
deponent then referred him to several gentle- 
men residing in Charleston, but the marshal 
replied that those would not do, but said if he 
had referred him to Mr. Mackey or Mr. Corbin 
it would have been all right. 

So that it seems that not only are the jury- 
men chosen exclusively from one party but I 
may say further, from a distinguished lawyer 
eminent in South Carolina, in a letter dated 
the 25th of April, the statement is made : 

‘I have never known a respectable citizen to be 
selected as a juror in the United States courts from 
this or Lancaster county since the adoption of this 
mode of selecting them.”’ 

Not only is the panel from which the jurors 
are to be drawn generally composed of men 
bound by oath to political hostility to those 
who are to be tried, but it seems the district 
attorney himself exercises supervision with 
Mr. Mackey, who I believe holds some Fed- 
eral office in South Carolina, before the jury 
can be formed; and one would think that 
would be bad enough; but this report dis- 
closes the method of choosing the jury. Under 
a custom revived in Carolina, never practiced 
to_my knowledge elsewhere, the district 
attorney not only reserved the right to chal- 
lenge a man and insist upon it, but he exer- 
cised the right of ordering jurors to stand 
aside, which compelled persons suspicious or 
objectionable to his mind to stand aside, and 
not to be sworn until all the rest had been 
called. One would think this would give but 
little chance for a fair trial. In the northern 
country or in a western State such a thing 
would never be dreamed of,to put a man on 
trial for his life or subject to the loss of his 
liberty to be tried by those who were avowedly 
opposed to him in politics and upon a ques- 
tion running entirely in politics. It would be 
shocking to the moral sense of the northern 
people, and no officials would tis upheld in it. 

But if such is the jury what shall we say of 
the court? What is the kind of law with 
which these jurors are instructed after they 


| are so drawn and so packed? The custom it 


seems is to indict these men for conspiracy, a 


| conspiracy of two—something new, I think, in 


the law—a conspiracy of two men; and here is 
Judge Bond’s ruling on the subject of conspir- 
acy. Weof the profession of the law know that 
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conspiracy is a technical crime which the 
courts of England have, especially of late 
years, done their best to limit their jurisdic- 
tion over, to hold parties making the charge 
still more strictly and to prevent a ramification 
of proof which such general charges neces- 
sarily permit. The leaning of the English 
courts is to restrict the doctrine of conspiracy 
and confine it within as strict limits as possible 
and not permit a man to be assailed by the 
word or by the act of another when he himself 
was not actually present. 

But the lawyer to whom I have already 
referred writes to me as follows: 

‘The report of the Ku Klux trials in the United 
States circuit court sitting at Charleston, as con- 
tained in the News of the 23d instant, attributes to 
Judge Bond a ruling so monstrous that it may serve 
to make a good point. 

** Heruled that declarations of A, who is proven to 
be a member of a conspiracy, that B is also a mem- 
ber, are admissible in evidence against B.” 

And well may it be asked who would be safe, 
what Senator in this Chamber is to be safe if 
when you prove that a scoundrel in South 
Carolina is a member of some rascally organ- 
ization, whose business is outrage and plun- 
der, you can prove his statements that you, 
sir, or any other member of this body were 
also members? Such a proposition, I say, is 
frightful. No man in the community could 
be safe. It is one for which no respectable 
authority in a court of justice can be shown. 

But, sir, that isnot all. In the case reported 
in the Charleston News, of the 17th of April, 
of the trial of Leander Spencer and William 
Smith, for conspiracy and murder, they on 
duced aman vamed William White, and Wil- 
liam White testified, and here is his evidence, 
that he himself shot and killed, in cold blood, 
a black man who was tied to a tree. He came 
into court the princi yal in the murder, ‘* mur- 
der most foul,’’ and he is brought by the Uni- 
ted States and admitted by Judge Bond as a 
witness to prove that others were accessories. 
He, the red-handed murderer, the principal 
in the guilt, is made the State’s witness to in- 
culpate those who conspired with him ! 

Was there ever such a case before? He 
was the principal; the others were simply 
accessories, or principals in the second degree, 
as | think they are termed in capital cases. I 
ask any Senator here whether a case was ever 
known before where a man who committed 
murder was called upon to stand in safety, in 
security, and exonerate himself from the crime 
committed by himself by implicating others 
in it? Why, sir, there is a rule in criminal 
law that recommends itself to humanity; I 
believe the rule has been adopted and applied, 
that the testimony of an accomplice uncor- 
roborated by strong evidence shall not be con- 
sidered sufficient to convict any man. The 
testimony of an accomplice is suspicious in 
itself. He is swearing himself free; the price 
of another man’s blood is his escape from the 
hands of justice. 

But, sir, if the picture of these trials, which 
I have not time to go through, could be 
brought before the American people, if they 
could see how they are conducted, they would 
sey that this is a mockery of justice; they 
would say that Bond seems to be emulating 
the fame of Jeffreys; that the Bloody Assizes 
that followed the rebellion of the Duke of 
Monmouth are being reénacted in these 
southern State#, and Fet me say to him that 
history is very apt to repeat itself, and if he 
will emulate the example of Jeffreys, let him 
not forget his fate. : 

Something was said here about these crimes 
being committed at the instigation of men of 
property. Sir, there is not one word in these 
many confessions to show anything of thekind. 
Here stand these men indicted on two counts, 
the one for murder, the other for conspiracy. 


Their fate is foreordained. They know that 
they will be sentenced to death if they are 
tried by such juries and before such a judge. 
Therefore, the resort is given that they plead 
guilty to the charge of conspiracy in order to 
save their necks, preferring the loss of liberty 
and the suffering of imprisonment for one or 
= years to the almost certain loss of their 
ives. 

Now, what kind of men do they seem to be? 
Here look at page 220, and from that out to 
the end of this report. What do they seem 
to be? Mere boys, nineteen, twenty, and 
twenty-one years of age, young men who from 
their very age could never have been enrolled 
in the southern army. They were children 
in 1865, boys of thirteen, fourteen, and fifteen, 
incapable of bearing arms. It has been sought 
to show that the brave men whose splendid 
courage illustrated the late war on the part 
of the South as well as on the part of the 
North were implicated in this, and that they 
were ex-confederate soldiers. Sir, it is a libel 
upon these men; and the facts of these cases 
and the history of these men prove it to be so 
by their own confessions, which were taken 
before the judges for the purpose of apportion- 
ing to them their sentences. Not only so, but 
they are proved to be the most degraded and 
ignorant people, so dull, so stupid, unable to 
read or write, drawn as such people must be 
from the most vicious class of society; other- 
wise, such crimes never could have been perpe- 
trated by them. 

Mr. PRATT. Will the Senator from Del- 
aware allow me to call his attention to the 
communication of the late Attorney General 
to the President of the United States? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Steven- 
SON in the chair.) Does the Senator from 
Delaware yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. BAYARD. Certainly. 

Mr. PRATT. In the letter of Attorney 
General Akerman to the President of the Uni- 
ted States, in describing these combinations 
and who compose them, he uses this language, 
and he is speaking now of these nine counties 
in South Carolina: 

** These combinations embrace at least two thirds 
of the active white men of those counties, and have 
the sympathy and countenance of a majority of 
the other third. They are connected with similar 
combinations in other counties and States, and no 
doubt are partof a grand system of criminal asso- 
ciations pervading most of the southern States.” 

Mr. BAYARD. Why, sir, I read that pas- 
sage, and for the purpose of denouncing the 
official who could venture to make such charges 
broadcast against a community by saying ‘‘ no 
doubt ’’ they pervade the southern States. Sir, 
there is no doubt that they do not pervade the 
southern States, and if the Senator had been 
in his seat he would have heard the denial 
which I gave upon my personal responsibility, 
referring to and basing it upon the testimony 
taken in most of the southern States, that 
such societies do not exist. Ido not wish to 
speak too disrespectfully of a high officer of a 
cotrdinate branch of the Government; but Ll 
mean to say that when a man undertakes to 
level anindictment against a whole people he 
ought to have something better to shelter him- 
self under than to say ‘‘no doubt’’ the thing 
is true. 

Mr. PRATT. If the Senator from Dela- 
ware will allow me, I would like to call his 
attention to a passage in the presentment of 
the grand jury of the Federal court at the 
recent term of that court at Columbia, South 
Carolina. 

Mr. BAYARD. That is Judge Bond’s 
grand jury? 

Mr PRATT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BAYARD. _I suppose so. 

Mr. PRATT. Hiscourt. After describing 
these outrages—-- 


Mr. BAYARD. _Will the Senator pardon 
me? Iam very willing to have an corre 
tion made. My speech is made for the ear of 
the Senate, and therefore is open to Corer. 
tion; but if this is intended as a reply sae 
speech, would it not be well to have jt ome 
in ut the end, and let me finish the remarks [ 
am making now, if it would be equally agree. 
able to the Senator ? 

Mr. PRATT. Certainly. 

Mr. BAYARD. I pass from the scenes of 
South Carolina, Mr. President. They shou), 
teach at least one lesson, and that is, that Vio: 
lent methods fail, as they ever will fail, in pro. 
ducing the results of peace and order which 
perhaps they were intended to effect. Th, 
proof as to that State is that here now at the 
end of nine months we not only find that com. 
binations pervade those nine counties, but 
according to the language of the statemen; 
read by the honorable Senator from Indian, 
as being employed by the Attorney Genera! 
of the United States, the disaffeetion is whole. 
sale. What must be the ground of such dis. 
content when of all the white people of those 
counties two thirds are active members and 
the other third sympathize with them? (Cay 
it be that where such discontent exists there 
can be no ground forit? Why, sir, it is prov: 
ing too much. What should stimulate men 
into such a condition of desperation and 
vicious violence as this? What hope can they 
have? Can they love a Government which s0 
drives them into thisspecies of disorder? Can 
they feel safe and happy? Is their property 
secure? I think the answer to it all is the 
fact that after nine months’ of martial law this 
is the result that you present to the eyes of 
the American people. If such is to be the 
result, in God’s name change your remedy; 
try something else, for nothing could be a 
greater, more confessed failure than the very 
picture you have drawn of the condition of 
affairs in those counties. 

But, sir, how are these investigations con- 
ducted? In the first place they are secret, 
which of itself is an un-American thing. No 
opportunity is given to the people of a com- 
munity to expose the character and contradict 
the falsehoods of those who are selected to 
calumniate the State. Perhaps the only good 
derived from the presence of the minority 
upon the committee was that they were 
enabled partially to effect this on behaif of the 
people of Georgia. I desire to present a res: 
glution of protest passed by their senate on 
the 8th of November, 1871, upon the assembling 
of the committee at Atlanta. I ask the Clerk 
to read it. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows : 

A resolution in relation to outrages and violations 
of law in this State. va. 

Whereas it has been alleged by certain politicians, 
North and South, who esteem the success of the 
party to which they belong and the accomplishment 
of their political purposes more highly than the 
peace, happiness, and prosperity of the country, that 
there exists in this State and other Southern States 
certain lawless bands of persons commonly called 
Ku Klux, who are banded together for political pur- 
poses, and are in the habit of committing great out- 
rages upon the peaceable and _ law-abiding citizeus 
of the country, and that the State courts fail and 
refuse to afford sufficient redress ; and whereas the 
Congress of the United States, at its last session, 4P- 
pointed a committee to investigate said alleged out- 
rages and violations of law ; and whereas the senate 
is satisfied that no such political organization ¢x- 
ists in this State, and desires to afford suid commit 
tee all the aid and facilities in its power for the oe 
pose of enabling said committee to arrive at (he 
truth in regard to all the matters which it is‘ - 
duty to investigate; and whereas the superior “om 
judges of this State (a large majority of whew = 
ong to the Republican party) preside over the courts 
of every county of this State, and have ample oppor: 
tunity of knowing how the law is being rm rere 
tered and enforced in the various parts of this — . 
and whereas this senate is satisfied that 4 any 
number of the witnesses have been called to testi 
before said committee who are not worthy of cr 
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— | 
{certain political ends which greatly defames the | eastern Tennessee with safety and hospitality | well was called before them, and his examin- 

se of this State; and whereas a wane oo at every point, we reached Atlanta, in Georgia, || ation was postponed day after day, although 
ified that 8 ory of this country more peaceable, | Somewhere about the 22d of October. There |) he had a court in an adjoining district which 
teh and law-abiding than they now are: There- || we remained about three weeks. Atlanta, I || was suffering by his absence, in order that 


l0fe sed by the senate, That we respectfully invite may say, was the point selected in advance by || these negro witnesses should be permitted to 
be portion of said committee which is now assem- the chairman ofthe committee, Mr. Maynarp, || restate their complaints, which before had 


bled in this city to —— as weaeeeees peenee of Tennessee. It is proper also I should say || been poured into his ear, and next into the 

of the judges of the superior courts 0 18s State. hat he was e gentlem; : of iurv indice 

al f the} se OE ce ke samaiens tn that he was the gentleman who controlled the || ears of the grand jury, and indictments bad 
yesv , = 


eoole committee and the courts of the country action of that committee, and his two col- || been found upon them. If there was nothing 
F'} the aid in our power to enable them te investi- leagues, Messrs. ScoFIELD and Lansin@, of the || else in this testimony than Judge Coldweil’s 
gate any outrages OF violations of law which may || House, had but little to do with the manage- || deposition, I should think it would be satis- 


. sommitted against the laws of this State : on . : . ° 
are oaited States, and to bring the guilty parties || Ment and control of the committee. They || factory to candid minds, especially to those 
) saa who read here communications from the 


or speedy justice. || Were present and performed their duties ; but 
"i the active control of that committee, its scale || Attorney General as though they were equiva- 
SenaTe CHAMBER, November 8, 1871. of operations and its system of operations, || lent to proof of the facts contained in them. 
[, Thos. W. J. Hill, secretary of the senate, here- || were entirely given over to the chairman. I will ask the Clerk to read what I have 





peor 





by cacti? Chat 1 Fee aan ch aol taveed te Reaching Atlanta at daybreak we com- || marked. 
original res T. W. J. HILL, | menced operations by the examination of The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
Seeretarg of the Senate. || witnesses on the same day. It seems that | “ By Mr. Bayarp: 


Mr. BAYARD. The Senate will see that the || the chairman of the committee had been pre- 
senate of Georgia instantly protested against 
the insinuation, the imputation upon their 
State government and their people, and 
pledged themselves to afford all the aid in 
their power to the committee for the discovery 
of any outrages. Nay, further, they recom- 


, : ‘ } ‘Question, Where do you reside? 
viously in correspondence with the United | Answer. My residence is in La Grange, Troup 


States district attorney for the upper district || COURtY, Georgia. 


2 . . ~ *““Question, Are you a native of Georgia? 
of Georgia, and with the Government officials || “Answer. Lam anative of South Carolina, but I 


of Georgia, and had caused all the witnesses || was brought up in Georgia. 


who were summoned before the United States Question. What offices have you held at different 


, , , periods of your life in the State of Georgia, and what 
grand jury at the then term of the circuit court || office do you now hold ? r 


mended that the chief officers of the judiciary || to be detained under pay until we should arrive. || | “Answer. I was elected a member of the constitu- 
The testimony of the witnesses so detained by tional convention that assembled in this State and 


of the State, the men whose position enabled ; ‘ : : framed our present constitution. 
them best of all others to know the condition || order of the chuirman forms the staple of what || “Question. In what year? 


of the criminal jurisprudence of that State, || the majority of the committee wanted to know || meen [ was veues in the oe of IS 
- E ; ; x oo 7 Tr ae a Be solani ‘ 1en, in the spring of 1868, at our general election, 

of the chance for safety and justice before the || of Georgia. * They were with few exceptions || ft was’ elected a member of the house of cepresunks 

juries of the State, should be summoned; || all negroes of the lowest type ; the few whites || atives of the State Legislature. My present official 

aud I may say here the majority of the com- || among them being nearly of the same grade. || pectires is “ny of snage of the district court in the 

; is > i ‘ en as ac wibe ei , || thirty-seventh senatorial district, s 

mittee disregarded the suggestion, and only || All had made their complaints before the * Gusetion. fn these various offices which you have 

at my pressing individual instance were sub- grand jury, and | have among my papers a || mentioned, with what political party have you been 

penas issued for the chief justice and his || list of indictments which have been found | enties! Ths Hasek " 

gotta . z se a aa * : ae. AT Answer. e Republican party. ; 

two associates of the supreme court of that against citizens of Georgia upon that testi | “Question, Are you at this time a member of that 

State, all three appointees of the Republican || mony. Civil law was then in force. There || party, and acting with it? 

Governor Bullock, and confirmed by a Repub- || was no intimidation of witnesses to prevent | « Question Xe. el seid wai Wits 
ial i ‘ “ y - . P : ‘ . me ¢ westion, have you een emp oyed by the or- 

lican senate. I may say that after that sub- || them from coming to attend those trials, be ney Generai of the United States, Mr. Akerman, in 

pena was served, ten days, nearly two weeks || cause they were there in scores ready and || the investigation of the alleged Ku Kiux outrages 

elapsed, and the committee preferred and || willing to testify. They had been there be- ine soetrne of country? 

; p > ; . . ee Tha 5 - eI . d newer. es, sir. 

insisted upon forcing through the examination || fore we arrived. They bad all given their “Question. State when you were employed, and 

of a horde of ignorant and depraved negroes, || testimony; and in point of truth, as will be || what you have done under instructions. 

aud left Atlanta, unwilling to let the judges || disclosed by an examination, if any one has | Answer. I was employed in. the month of July 

of that State come before them to testify in || the time and patience to examine these two 

relation to her true condition. \| bulky volumes, it will be seen that the testi- 





last; my commission or instructions—L suppose it 
may be called commission—was dated after the 20th 
of July, and I left home on the 28th of July with 
And here I might mention the fact that the || mony of those witnesses so detained, who had | ms ae of pavias ney asap nese woah oder 
‘ » anroi jj aides : ‘ . ar . aan | ric at orney and attenadib 0 16 alters whe 0 
Legislature of Georgia did pass—I know it || made their complaint, who had succeeded 1n || J was instructed in the commission. I have contin- 
was introduced, and I believe it subsequently || obtaining indictments against parties in Geor- || ued in that duty until this time; the instructions 
became a law—a law based in form and in || gia, forms the staple of the testimony upon || were intended to be carriod out until the Ist of 
al the Ku Kl & me d by the || which ti eet f th ret “oe November, and the time is nearly out. — 
substance upon the Ku Klux act passed by the || which the majority of the committee Dase || "+ Question. That was under special instructions 
Congress of the United States; but, sir, alaw || their resolution that the power should be given || from the Attorney General? 
not open to the condemnation which that law || to suspend the writ of habeas corpus over the \ Answer. Yes, sir. 
oe ° ° ° ° : lo ~ : Question, State what was the character of your 
so justly is, of having been passed in violation || State of Georgia. Setkea 
of limitations upon their power. They made Before we reached Atlanta the Ku Klux act || “Answer. To assist in arranging the proofs; and 
it the law under the constitutional power of || had been in force some five or six months, || to visitsuch localities where I might have reason to 
Q eae 4 ; nm" se : ‘ believe some offenses had been committed, and to 
the State of Georgia to exercise her inherent || The cases arising under it or which could be || examine witnesses.” * * * * * & 
municipal police powers, and they punished || construed to be within it had been diligently ** Question. Have you been able to discover any 
all these offenses as severely by that law as || sifted by Judge Pope, a very intelligent and || Political significance in those organizations? 
the C the United S d abl t f the | ; as di Answer. Not atrace ot it, except in one instance, 
e Congress of the Unrted States proposed to || respectable member o! the bar, who was dis- | taking the testimony of the party himse'f. ws 
do, and proposes invalidly to do, because the || trict attorney of the United States for the || “ Question. They have been devoid of political 
Constituti i istrict of Georgia; and not only || significance? 
o- does not give them the power to paren — of — “5 2 be rd e"Anawer. In every instance which I have exam- 
lo it. mention that merely to show the || that, he had the aid of Judge John H. || ined, so far as I have had any investigation of wit- 
Senate and the country what was the disposi- || Coldwell, who was specially selected by At- || nesses. _ AT: 
tion of that State whenever its hands were || torney General Akerman to make these in- || Question. In your jurisdiction you have admin- 








free. And here, be it remembered, that the || vestigations and to make a report to him. oes pg mae haws t 

Legislature that first proposed this action was || The testimony of no one witness ought to be ‘* Question. Do you consider that there is a reason- 

amaeeslehnee in which the Democratic party | more satisfactory to the malerre of the Benate fone oT Gessale he ceophe Fi ineeiuad estas 
argely in the majority, for the first time || than the agent selected by Mr. Akerman, the Answer, Within my jurisdiction there certainly 

meeting for the purpose of redeeming their ,| Attorney General, for the pony of exam- || is; Lean state that with confidence from my per- 

State from the corrupt rule which had con- || ining in advance into the whole of this class | oon eations What titi eal! Sil eee aide 

wolled her since the close of the war. |of cases. We have the testimony here on || yoar jurisdiction? 

Now, sir, as the report of the committee || page 425 of the first volume of the Georgia || ‘Answer. The three counties of Troup, Heard, and 
and the views of the minority accompanying || testimony. Perret, oe gatas. compare the thirty-seventh 
it were placed before the Senate before the There was no man who could inform the || 22¢!°% @stct- 
testimony taken by the sub-committee in regard || committee so well of what had been done by Mr. BAYARD. I call the attention of the 
to Georgia and Forida had been printed, and || these alleged offenders as Mr. Akerman’s || Senate and the country to the fact that here is 
therefore no reference whatever could be made || agent, Mr. Coldwell. He had lived in Geor- || the sworn testimony of the agent of the At- 
to it, I propose at more length than I should || gia. He held office in Georgia. He made a || torney General of the United States who has 
otherwise have done to make in my speech || thorough examination of them, with the whole || been employed under special commission since 
what I believe to be a true report of the con- || of the Government power at his back to aid || last July to investigate this very class of offen- 
ition of things as we found them in the State || him; and let me say the Senate would not || ses, who tells you he has every reason to make 
of Georgia. have had one word of that man’s testimony | him speak with a strong party bias, if any bias 











We left Washington about the middle of || but that the minority insisted that he should |/ at all existed, and this man 60 expressl 
selected by Mr. Akerman, in the State whic 


ctober, and passing through Virginia and || be called before the committee. Judge Cald- 
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{| 
was Mr. Akerman’s own home, the State which | 
Mr. Akerman had peculiar knowledge of, if he | 
had knowledge of any State, his own chosen 
agent, speaking under oath, declares to you 
that in all his examinations of this whole class 
of cases, and remember he had examined all 
the cases in regard to which testimony was 
brought before this committee, there was not | 
a particle of political significance in any of the 
acts which were alleged to have been commit- | 
ted. I could extend the extracts from this 
gentleman’s testimony. Pressed bya rigid and | 
prolonged and a most insulting cross-examina 
tion by the chairman of the committee, he con- 
tinued to declare the fact that there is law and 
order, security for person and property in Geor- 
gia, as perfectly as in any State in the Union, 
that there are perfect power and competence | 
and disposition on the part of the State offi- | 
cials to protect all persons in their midst, and | 
although crimes did and do exist, as they 
always do and always will everywhere, they 
were not in any degree to be 8upposed to have 
political significance. 

There is his testimony. I do not detain 
the Senate by reading more of it, for there is 
no time in the examination of this immense 
mass of testimony to do so; although, as I 
say, | think from Coldwell’s relations to his 
party, and to the Attorney General and the 
Administration we might stop there upon his 
statement. 

But, Mr. President, it seemed to me from 
the character of the examination of witnesses, 
from the character of the witnesses called, | 
from the character of the testimony that was 
dragged in, utterly irrelevant, that the object | 
of the committee, or of those who controlled 
iis action, was only to discover crimes and 
misdemeanors in Georgia, and connect them 
with polities wherever it was possible. Look 
at the leading question throughout this whole 
testimony to witnesses, in which these black 
people were led by professional ingenuity to 
know what the answer desired of them was to 
be, and frequently when they had made an 
answer contrary to the wishes of their querist 
they would have the intimation so given to 
them that they would instantly change it and 
reverse their whole statements. The testi- 
mony is filled with such things, leading ques- 
tions, suggestions as to what was needed; and | 
a per diem of two dollars, with a liberal mile. | 
age, was a good reward for testimony that 
suited their object; and none other was 
wanted bythem. The object of that testimony, | 
and | here make the charge upon it as it stands, 
could be nothing else than to stigmatize the | 
people of Georgia and make a case for the 
North. Why, sir, there was a preéxamina 
tion ofthe witnesses by the clerk of the com- 
mittee appointed by the chairman, the editor 
of a paper in Knoxville, who handed the 
chairman a written abstract of what each 
witness would testify. 

You will find that Mr. Caldwell had been a | 
correspondent of the New York Tribune, and 
in 1868, three years before we went into 
that community, two years and six months 
prior to the passage of the law, the workings 
of which and the necessity for which the com- 
mittee were to investigate, Mr. Caldwell had 
written an account of what is known as the 
Ashburn case, at the time of its occurrence, to 
the New York Tribune, and the bulk of these 
volumes will no longer be wondered at when 
the Senate learn that the whole of that report 
written by Caldwell in 1868 was, at the request 
of the chairman, prodaced by him and repub- | 
lished at the public expense in this volume. 
What was it for? Simply to create this bue 
and cry, simply to stir ap again a case whicli 
had created a great deal of bad feeling, anda 
case which had a great many attendant crr- 
cumstances of the most shocking character. 

Much as I deprecate the murder of Ashburn, 











willingly as I would punish the man who slew | 


him, | feel more horror at the methods re- 
sorted to to obtain proofs of the guilt of the 
parties who killed him than I do at the killing 
itself. He was a very bad man. He had 
been an overseer of slaves. He had been 
notorious for his personal cruelty to those 
who were committed to his charge. Sud- 
denly, when the failure of the revolution had 
yut an end to slavery, availing himself of his 
pavetetin as a slave-driver and overseer, of 
the weaknesses and superstition of that race, 
he wheeled himself over into their political 
leader, and used them as tools for his per- 
sonal ambition. I need not say that such a 
man was a vicious man. I need not say that 
he came to his death in a negro brothel, 
where he was living in shame. I need not 
say how natural a violent death is to men who 
have such methods of life. He was killed; 
and if you would know what was done, I 
blush to say, under the permission of United 
States military officers, read the history of the 
methods resorted to to prove the guilt of those 
who were suspected of the crime. I have upon 


| my table depositions of witnesses showing how 


the testimony was obtained which was relied 
upon to connect men in Georgia of complicity 
with the murder of Ashburn. I read from the 
sworn statement of John Wells, a freedman, 
made on the 11th of June, 1868, at Columbus, 
Georgia. He and other witnesses, men of 
color and white men, were captured and taken 
down to Fort Pulaski; and he relates how he 
was treated: 


**Each prisoner was put into a cell by himself; 
the cells are four feet by six feet, with a very narrow 
opening above for ventilation; one vacant cell was 
left between those occupied by prisoners, so that no 
two prisoners occupied adjoining cells. Soon after 
our arrival persons apparently in authority inquired 
in the hearing of witnesses whether ** the razors” 
were ready to shave the heads of prisoners. Being 
answered affirmatively, witness was blindfolded 
and taken off to another part of the fort; his head 
was lathered ; two men held him, while othersstand- 
ing around prepared to shave his head, and spoke 
of what was to be done. They drew his head back, 
and in an effort to put himself in a more comfortable 
position the bandage was pushed from his eyes, when 
witness discovered that he was in a casemate or 
other large room, and that a cannon had been trained 
upon him, and thata man seemed to be in the act 
of firing it directly at him. Witness was very much 
alarmed; supposed they were about to kill him, and 
begged for a little time to make a statement and 
meet hisfate. They replied that there was but little 
time then, but they would give him fifteen mfnutes. 
Witness stated all he knew of the occurrences on 


|, the night of Asbburn’s murder; where he was at 


various hours of the night; how and when and where 
he heard of the killing. and affirmed most positively 
his own innocence and his entire ignorance of any 
fact or circumstance going to implicate others. He 
spoke of his own previous character as acitizen and 
member of the church, saying he had told them the 


| trutb; that hecould not utter a falsehood to impli- 


cate innocent persons, and that if for this they still 
persisted in taking his life they must do it. 

** Witness was finally taken back to his cell; was 
left there for some days longer—during which he was 
repeatedly interrogated—and was finally permitted 
to walk out, and at lengthwas allowed the freedom 
ef the fort. This privilege was granted, as he was 
informed, because the parties examining him be- 
lieved that he was innocent, and knew nothing 
against others. Witness was put to work about the 
fort. 

‘The persons who blindfolded witness and inter- 
rogated him, he understood, were detectives, per- 


| haps officers in the detective force. 


** John Stapler, another prisoner, witness learned, 


| was put through the same process as himself. 


| the fort while the prisoners were there. 


One of the detectives subsequently said to wit- 
ness that Stapler had told two tales which con- 
tradicted each other. He (Stapler) was finally put 
into the ‘sweat-box.’ and kept there from Satur- 
day morning until Sunday night. Does not know 
whether the answers finally extorted from him were 
satisfactory to the inquisitors or not.” 
+ * 7 = = ~ * = 7 * 

** Ex-Provisional Governor James Johnson, the 
present collector of the port of Savannah, visited 
Heard him 


| ask Barber who killed Ashburn; said he (Johnson) 


knew every one of the damned rascals, and so did he 
(Barber.) He denounced Dudley, Chipley, and Dr. 
Kirksey, and other prisoners, as damned scoundrels 
and assassins, and said they were the leaders of it.’’ 


There is other testimony of the same kind. 
It is a shocking history of torture resorted to 


rd. 
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for the purpose of acting upon the fears and 
sufferings of these poor men, not to get th 
confession of their own guilt, but to a 
them toimplicate others. Under whose order, 
was this thing done? The Senate wil! find 7 
the testimony printed by the committee of ;,. 
vestigation in New York, that a man sadn! 
Henry C. Whitley, the present chief of the 
Government secret service, who sits close ; 
the ear of the present Secretary of the Tregg. 
ury in ferreting out crimes against the 60s ; 
terfeiting of the national currency, an infanoys 
| person by his own confession, whose character 

was read by my honorable friend from Misgoy,. 
[Mr. Bair] the other day from the testimony 
and as contained in our report, admitted thy, 
he had worked up this Ashburn case; and}. 
witness, whose testimony I have read, fy. 
ther disclosed that it was Whitley and hix 
subordinates who put him in a sweat-box a d 
pointed a cannon at him to endeavor to ge 
him, by his fears and sufferings, to implicate 
innocent men, that they might be punished for 
the muder of Ashburn. Sir, it is a chapter in 
American history utterly disgraceful. [tis one 
that never could have occurred except in g 
period of guasi revolution ; and I mention \: 
now that the people of the North and the 
people of the great West may understand the 
character of the Government which the people 
of the South have been called upon to respect 
and obey. And yet the chairman of the com. 
mittee insisted that the Tribune report of that 
case, three years old, should be reproduced 
and perpetuated here, swelling the bulk of this 
testimony. For what purpose? Could it be 
any other than to create prejudice and stig. 
matize those people? And the practice of 
| having a preéxamination of the witnesses by 
the clerk of the committee, and an abstract 
| made of what they would prove before they 
came in the committee-room, was, of course, 
perfectly unfair to those who were to cross- 
examine them, and who had no knowledge of 
what they had to say. If the witness was 
known to have anything favorable to Georgia, 
he was not to be called. 

Now, let me say something as to that of my 
owr knowledge. We sat twice a day, our ses: 
sions lasting all the time fit for taking testi- 
mony. The night, however, was left to us. 
During the night I had the opportunity of 
mingling freely with the citizens of Atlanta, 
with members of the Legislature, and with 
representative men of the State. From them 
I bad the suggestion that I should call a num- 
ber of respectable colored men that they 
might come forward and prove that there 
were peace and security and good feeling 
| throughout that community, as much so as in 
any other. But it seemed to me it was like 
proving a negative. This committee was 
there for the purpose of proving the existence 
of outrages; and more than that, | did not 
choose to select a great State like Georgia, 
rich and strong, and with elements of pride 
and strength, direct and indirect, and subject 
that State to the testimony and the opinion of 
a people so utterly unfit'to form a general 
opinion, however favorable it might be. There 
fore I declined to summon unintelligent, unin 
formed people; but I said to these gentlemen, 
‘*If you choose to let these people go into the 
committee-room and proffer themselves to tell 
the truth in regard to the kind treatment they 
meet with daily; to the protection still af 
forded them; to the security which they e0)0Y 
in their persons and in their property, | shall 
be very glad of it.” I have knowledge that 
some of those black men went into that com 
mittee-room, and they were put through this 

reéxamination by the clerk, and all I canssy 
is that not one of them was ever suffered 
go before the committee at all. I had that 
statement made to me by some of the black 
men themselves, who were the grateful friend* 
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‘the white people of Georgia, so unjustly 
maligned and attacked by another class of 
sds 


worthless people, against whom the Legislature 


pre tested 


* Yes, Mr. President, Georgia is a great and | 


nowertul State. She numbers within her bor- 
ders a million and a quarter of population. 
{here 7 ; 
des in that State. She has wealth, mineral 
and agricultural, soil in every variety, and in 
abundance. a ‘ 
what her sons have called her, ‘‘the Empire 
State of the South.*’ 

lcoecurred to me that while this crowd of 
guorant, prejudiced, unreliable witnesses were 
being summoned to detail their individual 
wrougs and fo let the false presumption be 
drawn that theirs wasa true history and atrue 
enecimen of the government of the State, it 
would be well to show the people of the North 
what the people of Georgia had been doing, 
and let the condition of the State herself prove 
the falsity of these charges, that riot and law- 
lessness bad been prevalent throughout ber 
borders. 


if a traveler passes by a well-kept, well- | 


ordered homestead, if he sees tertile fields 
carefully tilled, neat fences, the rich farm-yard 
and stock-yard filled with the crops, every out- 
ward sign of prosperity and comfort and thrift 
and industry, what does he necessarily and 


} . . | 
uaturally presume the proprietor of that farm 


tobe? A worthless and dissipated man, spend- 
ing his time at the dice-box and the dram- 
shop? No, sir. He knows that thrift is the 
best answer to all this; that the care and the 
very appearance of the homestead, its neat- 
ness, ils frugality, its success, show at least 
that the owner had been industrious, that he 
has attended to his business, and that he has 
been laborious in producing this state of things. 

Just so of the great State of Georgia. There 
was through the bosom of that State a track 
of terrible desolation. The city of Atlanta, 
where.we spent three weeks, lay in 1865 a 
wackless heap of ashes, through which the 
very ancient pathways of the streets could not 
be found. A man on foot or horseback could 
not have forced himself over the groand plan 
of that town. ‘That was in 1865, and it was 
among a people utterly impoverished by the 
sweeping away of all their currency, of all 
their funded debt, their property of almost 
every nature, and reduced by war to a very 
great extremity. 


And yet, sir, in a few years what did we 
find? We entered a town that was humming 
with industry. We found every man at work. 
We found labor honored and respected. We 
found the sons of rich planters doing the work 
of mechanics. Well-born ladies were at the 
wash-tub. Labor was honored by the people 
and followed. They had taken heart of grace. 
They had not stopped to look back at their 
misfortunes. They had honestly and vigor- 
ously applied themselves to building up their 
homes and their State. That had been their 
occupation; not tbe oppression of the poor, 
uot the driving out of the labor which they 
needed, and needed so sorely, and which had 
become so disorganized as the result of the 
revolution. 

That was the appearance of Georgia; that 
was her history; and it seemed to me if J 
could briug before the minds of the Senate 
wid the people of the North the true picture 
of the in ustry, the thrift, the hard labor of 
‘hat State, it would be the best answer to all 
these fou! calumnies and lies, that her people 
tpend their days and nights in harassing, 
lunting, destroying the poor negroes, whose 
abor was essential to them in their agricul- 
‘ural pursuits; and so I looked around for a 
gentleman who was competent to give such 
‘stimonyandfound him. At page 828 of the 


are one hundred and forty-three coun- | 


She has every element of being | 
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second volume of the Georgia testimony will 


| be found the testimony of Charles Wallace 
| Howard, portions of which I ask the Clerk 








to read. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


‘Question. What was your profession? 

**Answer. I was a Presbyterian winister, for 
twenty-five years in the active discharge of the 
duty of pastor of the French Protestant Hesnenet 
ehurch in Charleston. My health failed, and I left 
the active duties of that position. 

“Question. Have you been officially connected 
with the agricultural societies of this State? 

‘Answer. Yes, sir; for twenty years. I am now 
the vice president of the State Agricultural Society 
from our congressional district, the seventh district. 


| 


“Question. In that way you have attended the | 
conventions of an agricultural characterthroughout | 


the State, and given the subject your attention ? 

**Answer. Very closely indeed; perhaps more so 
than any other person in the State. 

“Question. Supposing you would have very valu- 
able information, my desire is to obtain from you a 
statement of facts connected with the industrial 
development of Georgia since the close of the war, 
and to learn how your people had been occupied, 


and the results of their industry in rehabilitating | 


the material condition of your State from the deso- 
lations of the war and the disorders of society grow- 
ing out of the revolution through which the State 
has passed. 


‘Answer. I would prefer you would take up those | 


topics seriatim, as you wish information upon them. 
T can speak of the agricultural advancement of the 


State. 
| “*Qwestion. Very well; state what is her present | 


agricultural condition as compared with that of 


three or five years ago, and the progress made in | 


that direction ? 

**Answer. It has been very wonderful. 
after the war we were destitute of live stock and 
money, and of course we were despondent. Soon 
after the close of the war our society met in conven- 
tion at Macon, and we determined to do all we could 
to résuscitate the lost fortunes of the State. It com- 
menced from that beginning, held its fairs, and now 
there are more than one hundred organized agricul- 
tural societies in the State. Inthe convention held at 
Rome, in the month of August last, they were repre- 
sented by four hundred delegates, embracing the 
moral and intellectual wealth of the State. A finer 
body of men I have never seen assembled in Geor- 
gia, without an exception. As a result of those 
efforts the agriculture of the State has been very 
greatly improyed, and I think it is now in a better 
condition than it ever was before, even previous to 
the war. In the section in which I[ live, which is the 
portion of the State northwest of this region, in the 
limestone portion of Georgia, there is now nothing 
visible but the scars of the war. As an illustra- 
tion I will state that one single house in the little 
village of Cartersville sold last winter $ 


Directly | 





55,000 worth | 


of clover-seed, in a region where clover was never | 


grown before the war. And seedsmen in this place 


during the past two weeks have been selling from | 


sixty to seventy-five dollars’ worth of grass-seed a 
day. I mention this fact because it is to us a new 
industry. It was generally understood that grasses, 
which are the basis of all good husbandry, would 


not grow in the South. If the rest of the State is 


suffering for the want of money, inthat section it is 
comfortable to say that while they have not much 
money, they are not in debt. It has been found 
that clover and other grasses will grow in this sec- 
tion of middle Georgia, and they are being very ex- 
tensively cultivated. In what is called the cotton 
belt the drawback is the uncertainty and unrelia- 
bility of the labor we have to employ. Yet even 
with that the most extraordinary results have been 
produced, and produced largely, I think, from the 
very indomitable energy of the people, who are not 
disposed at all to whine over the past, but to make 
the best of their situation. While fully one half of 
the labor that we employed before the war is not 
now available—— 

oe What part of the labor is that? 

** Answer. I refer to women who will not work. 

** Question. Negro women? 

**Answer. Negro women who will not work, and 
the great number of negro men who have concen- 
trated in the cities. Women now will not, to a great 
extent, pick cotton, which is a woman’s work; they 
have the idea that, since their emancipation, they 
should live very much like ladies, and consequently 
they will merely take care of their own households 
and do but little or no work out of doors. Yet not- 
withstanding that, the cotton crop of last year was 
an enormously large one, even with these disadvan- 
tages of labor. I account for that, as I have said, 
by the resolution of the people, the use of improved 
implements of agriculture, which bave been largely 
bought, and the great expenditure of money for 
fertilizers. Last year the State of Georgia ex- 
pended $10,000,000 in commercial manures, one 
fifth of the whole amount expended by Great Britain 
for manures. The statement was made in my paper 
and doubted, but I obtained the certificate of the 
superintendent of the State of commercial manures, 
which gave me the details of that fact, whieh is a 
very astonishing one. , 

** Question. Is the area of cultivation increasing, or 
is there a more perfect cultivation of the land? 





“Answer. It is lessening rather than increasing, 
but the cultivation of that which is under the plow 


|| is very much improved. 


* Question. It is an improved cultivation, and not 
a more extended one? 
_ ‘Answer. Decidedly. [have never known aperiod 
in the history of our State when so prefound aa 
interest was felt in the improvement of the svil as 
at present. At our convention at Rome, which IL 
say was one of remarkable interest, there was noth- 
ing sxid about State or national polities, nothing in 


| reference to the causes which have given so much 


disquietude. The one instance of areference to our 
vexed condition was this: a resolution was intro- 
duced requesting the Legislature to make a failure 
to perform the contract on the part of tarm Jaborersa 
misdemeanor. Farmers have suffered very much in 
consequence of negro men making contracts for the 
year, and in the midst of the contract getting angry 


| for some Cause, just or upjustand leaving. ‘That has 
|| been attended by very great embarrassments. That 











| his cainpaign. 


resolution was instantly voted down in the conven- 
tion, on the ground that it Was not just to the negro. 
That was the only allusion during the session of that 
body, and showed the spirit of that body to deal 


| even-handed qerrsee to the negroes. 


** Question. In this development are you encour- 
aged by the presence of citizens of the North who 
have settled among you avd become efficient mem- 
bers of your community ? 

** Answer. Yes, sir, to a certain extent; not nearly 
so much, however, as we could wish. 

** Question. Is it then the desire of your people 
that men should come from the North and incor- 
porate themselves with your community and assist 
you in these matters ? 

** Anawer. Yes, sir; | may mention as an illustra- 
tion that in Morgan county, in this State, there are 
now between forty and fifty northern families, who 
have moved there since the war. The leader of that 
movement, Captain True, was a Federal oflicer 
during the war, and served with Sherman during 
He and his associates, quiet citizens, 
came here. They came to mend their fortunes; to 
avail themselves of the soil, climate, and products 
of Georgia. They have been cordially received, and 
Captain True was mwadea member of the executive 
committee of the State Agricultural Society, and is 
as much honored as any member of that body. If 
there has been any unpleasantness at all there IL 
have never heard of it. I have received assurances 
from a number of those gentlemen that they could 
not have been more kindly or respectfully treated 
anywhere at home. Our people do not ask wherea 
man comes from, if he comes into our community 
and is quiet. You will find rude men everywhere. 

** Question. And intolerant men everywhere ? 

“* Answer. Yes, sir.” 


Mr. BAYARD. To those who desire to 
know more of the feeling pervading the State 
of Georgia among her best and most culti- 
vated people in relation to the great changes 
that have been worked in her social system 
by the dislocation and destruction of her old 
system of labor, to those who wish to know 
the South as she is and her true condition, 
and who wish to think well of her and respect 
that people, I commend the reading of the 
whole of the Rev. Mr. Howard’s testimony as 
contained in that volume. It was most hon- 
orable to his head and his heart; and I do 
not think any clear-minded man can read the 
testimony of that gentleman without a sincere 


| feeling of respect for him and of good will for 


a community which honors and elevates such 
men as he is. 

But, sir, there was another rather significant 
fact. We went to Georgia to examine the 
general condition of the State, to know some- 
thing of her people, their tone, their tastes, 
and we were met everywhere, not only indi- 
vidually, but as a committee, officially, with 
the most constant hospitality and respect. A 
county fair exhibiting the products and con- 
dition of the county of Decatur was held near 
where we were, and a polite invitation to 
attend it immediately awaited us. It was 
declined. 

A State fair was held at Macon, at which 
people from all parts of the State attended. [ 
do not know the precise fact as to numbers, 
but 1 am infortned that some twenty-five thou- 
sand people congregated at that place from all 
parts of Georgia. There were to be seen the 
products of her soil and the proofs of the in- 
ventive genius of hersons. If you want to know 
something of Russia, | am told by those for- 
tunate persons who have had the benefit of 
European travel, you must go to the great fuir 
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of Novogorod ; and so I would say, those who | 
wish to study a people, and understand their | 
institutions, their babits, and their character, | 
will go where they can see them at their great | 
gatherings, see them in a hear their | 
tones, see their faces, so as to measure what 

sort of men generally they esteem them to be 

It was a great opportunity for the committee ; | 
one that can occur but annually; and when | 
a similar invitation came from the officers of | 
the association and from the mayor of the | 
town that the committee should attend and 
see with their own eyes what had been the in- 
dustrial progress and actual condition of 
Georgia, it was also declined by a majority | 
vote. | 

The same thing happened at Augusta. 
Another fair was held there. Again the peo- 
ple of Georgia came forward to exhibit them 
selves ; to exchange their kindly greetings one 
with another; to make comparison of their 
various inventions and improvements. The 
committee were asked to go there, too, and 
learn something of Georgia. But no; that 
was not what they were sent there for, and | 
therefore the majority refused to visit these 
places and know truly what the condition and | 
feelings of her people were. 

Sir, the people of Georgia, everywhere that 
we could hear and everywhere that we could 
see, were at work in works of honest industry, 
hard toil, with heart and with hand and head 
all busy repairing the losses of the war, restor- 
ing their shattered finances and dislocated 
labor system. And remember, sir, all this 
fidelity to honest labor, all this constant indus- 
try, was in the face of the most disheartening 
condition of political affairs. I shall not now 
repeat the history of the action of Congress 
upon Georgia. It isa thing of the past. I 
will simply ask the Senate to consider her 
present condition, and to know whether they 
will continue such measures as have only 
proved baleful in their results to those com- 
munities. 

She had been all this time under a set of 


mass, 





rulers, either ignorant negroes or worse white 
men in control, with State officials and Federal 
bayonets at their back. During that period 
the testimony of United States officers dis- 
closed that the farmers of Georgia, the agri- 
culturists, were constantly liable to have their 
contracts with their negro laborers overhauled 
and set right by some young officer who was 
the judge and jury as to what should be done. 
But, sir, the people of Georgia accomplished 
their work; they built their railways; they 
restored their towns; they built their cabins; 
cultivated their soil with no aid from the Fed- 
eral Government, but constantly under its 
frowns. The honored sons of Georgia, the 
trusted men of Georgia, the men whom to-day 
the individual Senators of this body would go 
to in any relation of life with full confidence 
and personal respect, had no chance of being 
heard here in Washington. 

Oh, sir, I remember well in 1870, when the 
then Governor of Georgia, thatdishonest and 
rapacious scoundrel Bullock, came into this 
Chamber, and how he flitted around among 
the desks of Senators whispering slanders and 
scandals against his people, which were heard 
too often, and too cred:lously believed. At 
that time the voice of a true born son of 
Georgia would have pr: duced no effect upon 
the Senate, but a scamp and a robber was 
heard here and his counsels were received, 
and unbappily they were acted upon. 

Sir, this committee in my opinion was sent 
to Georgia to investigate the State, not the gut- 
ters and the sewers of the State, not the ulcers 
and sores upon the body-politic, but the State 
herself, with all her great institutions, with 
all her power, with all ber machinery for law 
andorder. That was to be investigated ; that 


| ing. He went into partnership in southwestern 


| was also an officer of the Federal Army. 
_held it for some years, but his health failing, 
| he became an agentof the Freedman’s Bureau. 
| After that he was appointed collector of inter- 


| timony for the purpose of showing what manner 


| preacher named Henry M. Turner had been 


| chief witnesses called by me. 


| Georgia is that peace and order reign there ; 


| Nay, further, denies the existence of this mys- 
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was to be reported upon ; and that the major- 
ity of the committee turned their backs upon. 
Examine, if your time and patience will per- 
mit, this mass of testimony, and you will find 
that there was but a single man, or at most 
two or three men of intelligence and position 
who were called at all by the majority of the 
committee for the purpose of ascertaining the 
true condition of that State. There were men 
called before that committee to calumniate 
the people of that State who were too foul 
almost to be named. Well might the Legis- 
lature of Georgia protest against having her 
reputation committed to such hands. 

Phe Senator will find at page 108 the testi- 
mony of a Mr. William C. Morrill, now of 
Georgia, and lately of the State of Maine, a 
distant relative, I believe, of the honored Sen- 
ator who represents that State in part upon 
this floor, and I believe hesays he is also more 
closely connected with the honorable Senator 
from Vermont,{Mr. Morritt ] Mr. Morrill 
had been in Georgia since the fall of 1865. He 
was in the Army during the war, and came 
there in 1865 and instantly entered upon farm- 


Georgia with General Sheppard, of Maine, 
and bougbta plantation. General Sheppard 
They 


nal revenue, and since that time he has been 
made treasurer of the Western and Atlantic 
Railroad Company. 

I need not say that Mr. Morrill was called 
at my request. I knew that in order that 
our testimony should have any effect on the 
people of the North, who were to be affected 
or intended to be affected by this testimony, 
Kepublicans and northern men should be the 
| knew that a 
southern man would have been suspected, as 
the old fires of war still lingered in the hearts of 
too many men, and that the best way to obtain 
credence and influence by this testimony would 
be to call members of the Republican party, 
northern men, officers who had been in the 
Federal service. 

This gentleman not only served well in 
office, but he now enjoys the confidence of the 
people of that community entirely, as I learn, 
and holds the responsible position of treasurer 
of the Western and Atlantic Railroad Com- 
pany. The account he gives of the people of 


that men are safe; that the State has ample 
means to protect all persons within her limits ; 
that the necessity for martial law or extraordin- 
ary proceedings by Congress in no sense exists. 


terious organization which is alleged to per- 
vade the State, and says that during the whole 
period of his residence in that State he has 
never seen or known any such thing as bands 
of armed or disguised men who have perpe- 
trated violence. But I refer chiefly to his tes- 
of men were calied by the majority. A negro 
called before the committee, and his testi- 
mony will be found at page 1034 of the second 
volume of the Georgia testimony. Turner is 
a bright, bold, mulatto man, who declares 
himself to combine the business of preachin 
and politics. His testimony was so aniket 
by recklessness, his manner and all so com- 
pletely disgusting, that I refused to examine 
him, and upon asking something in regard to 
him after the committee had adjourned I 
found out what his true character was, and I 
called on this Mr. Morrill, of Maine, to speak 
of who this negro bishop was and is, and at 
page 1084 will be found his answer : 

‘Question. Was there a man ever connected with 






| committee, and stated that he had b 
| with the Freedmen’s Bureau, and had Je 


| that he was. 


| method of life here? 


| before you, as United States commissior 
| ing counterfeit money? 
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the Freedmen’s Bureau of the name of Heyry y 
Turner, a colored wan and a preacher? iry M 
“Answer. Really Ido not know; I do pot » 
he was. — 

‘Question. You know such a man? 

‘* Answer. I know him very well, 

**Question. Mr. Turner was examined before +} 
€e€n Conneess| 


l . ( ft it becanc 
of some disrespect toward him from officers. 


“Answer. He may have been, but I never knew 


** Question. You know Turner very well? 
‘Answer. Yes, sir. 
Question. What is his general character ,, 
uti 
‘Answer. I think he is a great scoundrel], 


“Question. Was a charge ever made against | 


her, Of pass 


**Answer. Yes, sir. 

“Question. Did you hear the testimony in thy 
case? 

** Answer. I did. 

‘Question. Did you come to a conclusion in regard 
to it at one time, so as to bind him over to answer? 

‘Answer. Not fully; the case came before me, ayy 
for two days I heard evidence, and no defense wy: 
putin at all. 

eS caceanaaig Was he present? 

‘Answer. Yes, sir; but he had no evidence wh, 
ever. If the case had stopped there I certaiy|, 
should have bound him over. But he brought \y 
rebutting testimony that satisfied me that he wa: 
not guilty. 

“Question. At whose instance was that charve 
brought against him? 

“Answer. Mr. Swazey. 

“Question. Who is he? 

‘*Anawer. He is the editor of the Union, in Macoy 

**Question. Does he hold any office at all in coy 
nection with the Freedmen’s Bureau? 

**Answer. I believe he did while I was planting 
though I did not know him at that time.” 


On the following page: 


** Question. You say his personal character is had? 

** Anewer. The evidence before me, in the case t} 
I heard, satisfied me that he is a very bad man. 

‘Question. Do you remember a certain letter that 
was produced at that time, writtem by Turner to « 
colored preacher, inclosing him a free pass over thi 
State road, which Turner had obtained for him, and 
which letter contained exceedingly lascivious anu 
licentious remarks? 

“* Answer. I do. 

** Question. Would you care to repeat the language 
of that letter? 

‘*Answer. No, sir; I do not think I would. 

“* Question. Was it of an exceedingly gross and 
indecent character? 

‘Answer. It was the most obscene language | ev: 
saw written in my life. 

** Question. Was it such language that any respec! 
able religious man could have used under any ci: 
cumstances ? 

“*Answer. No,sir; nor any other man. To tell you 
the fact about it, Mr. Turner was appointed post 
master. 

** Question. Where? 
newer. At Macon, 

a, By whom? 

“* Answer. By the President. 

** Question. Do you mean President Grant? 

‘Answer. Yes, sir; through the influence of Mr 
Sumner, I think. And after this testimony came 
out—I knew nothing of him before that—I carried 
that letter on and showed it to Mr. Creswell, and 
had him removed right away.”’ 


I saw a copy of that monstrous letter, and | 
should have felt it unworthy of myself and 
disrespectful to the Senate and to the country 
to have putsuch avile communication In priv 
Subsequently a Judge Carleton B. Cole, a0 
elderly gentieman, venerable in years and cher 
acter, the judge of the circuit in which this 
man Turner lived, and from which he bad 
caused himself to be elected to the Georgia 
Legislature, was summoned by me for the 
purpose of disproving a great many statemen's 
aie by Turner in relation to a contested 
election there, to show the condition of the 
community, and, more than that, to show 
Turner’s character, in order that the people 
of the North and the Senate might see the 
kind of men brought to swear away in secre! 
the good name of a State in the absence o! 
those who should protect it. The testimony 
of Judge Cole will be found at page 1182 o! 
the Georgia testimony. He was asked by ™° 
to describe the proceedings at this “_—_ 
which Turner had all to be most Kk. 
orderly and full of intimidation, a regular 1 
Klux riot, according to his account. Judg? 
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Cole was called to testify what the true facts 
were, a8 he was the judge before whom the 
testimony in the contested election was taken. 
At page 1187 you willfind what this gentleman, 
who has been @ judge in Georgia for. thirty 
ears, and who has been since 1868 an active 
yvocate of the reconstruction measures of 
Congress, and a member of the Republican 
party, says of that matter. I mention this 
that what he says may commend itself to a 
majority of our friends on the other side of the 
Chamber. He is now speaking of this man 
Turner. He is asked : 

“ What is Turner’s general reputation in the com- 
munity among respectable men ?”’ 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I wish to ask the Sena- 
tor from Delaware, as I am not able always to 
hear the thread of his discourse, whether one 
of bis heads of proof to the Senate is that this 
state of things called the Ku Klux organization 
‘does not exist in the South, or whether some 
parts of the remedy applied have been abused ? 

Mr. BAYARD. Certainly, and I propose 
to discuss the fact of the existence of these 
bands. This committee was not confined to 
the simple question as to whether these bands 
of men did exist in the South, and commit 
outrages, but we were charged to examine 
into the condition of the security of person 
and property in the South ; all were combined 
in it; and this testimony and my remarks 
upon it are just as pertinent and just as con- 
trolling to prove the true condition of the 
South as the other portion to which I shall 
refer will be to show that disorders also ex- 
isted in the South. I do not see, however, 
what the question had to do with the imme- 
diate point which I was discussing, which was 
the character of the witnesses summoned by 
the majority of the committee for the purpose 
of blackening the reputation of the people of 
Georgia. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. What I wished to inquire 
of the Senator was in order to understand his 
remarks, whether he was maintaining, on the 
whole, whether one of his general propositions 
was that these bands of men did not exist in 
the South, as well as the fact that the carpet- 
baggers, as he calls them, have plundered the 
State, or whether they did not? I wish to 
understand his attitude upon that point. 

Mr. BAYARD. Well, Mr. President, I will 
stop in the midst of a relation of facts not en- 
tirely disconnected, but which is interrupted by 
the honorable Senator’s question to answer it. 

There are States in the South where not a 
witness is to be found in the whole of these 
twelve volumes of testimony to prove that an 
armed band of men for lawless purposes exists 
atall. There are other States where bands 
are proved toexist. ‘There were bands of a very 
local character proved to exist in Georgia, and 
I shall presently give, what I shall try to make 
4 truthful relation of their extent, their object, 
and their effect upon the community, but [ 
could not expect that the Senator would be 
here during the whole or even any consider- 
able portion of these somewhat extended re- 
marks which I feel myself compelled to make 
to the Senate. Had he been, he would have 
heard the testimony from the chosen agent of 
the Attorney General of the United States in 
Georgia that he had examined all this class 
of cases, the testimony in which is brought 
here by this sub-committee, and he swears 
that there was no political effect or tendency 
in any of them. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I heard my honorable 
fiend read that particular testimony, but it 
id not produce exactly the impression on my 
mind that it seems to have produced on his. 

Y apology for not hearing all the Senator 
‘ays is the fact that he perhaps will sympa- 

ize with, that my attitude as one of the Com- 
mittee on Pensions requires me, if I am civil to 
poor pensioners, to go out about a hundred 








times a day to the reception-room and hear 
appeals for justice by humble people, who can- 
not get it inany other way. 

Mr. BAYARD. 
ator does not think that I have blamed him in 
the least for absence. 
rather congratulate him, for I am aware that 


I have none of those arts of oratory to cap- | 


Extension of Ku Klux Act—Mr. Bayard. 


1} 
| 


I hope the honorable Sen- | 


| we should have before us. 
On the contrary, I | 


tivate hisears, and I am afraid the facts I give | 


would be rather disagreeable than otherwise. 

Mr.- EDMUNDS. My honorable friend 
does not do justice to himself. Whatever he 
may lack in the arts of oratory, I certainly do 
not discover in respect to any other matter 
but turning a case upside down. [ Laughter. } 

Mr. BAYARD. If the honorable Senator 
is as successful in perverting the meaning of 
things as he has been successful in doing so by 


interrupting the course of my speech, I think | 


he will prove a ready master in the arts he has 
referred to. 

But, sir, I was saying how shocking a thing 
it was to bring characterless men forward to 
swear away in secret the reputation of a com- 
munity, and to show that they were character- 
less men who were brought forward, | was 


reading irrefragable proof from members of | 
the gentleman’s own political party, and com- 
mending them to him and to his party asso- 


ciates as being well entitled to credence: 


**Queation. What is Turner’s general reputation 
in that community among respectable alent 

‘Answer, Well, sir, it is very bad. 
in the way of morality ? 

‘**Anewer. ‘To my knowledge, he is one of the most 
licentious rakes in our community; he is to-day the 
most profligate man almost that I have ever known 
in my life. know now, from the statement of a 
colored woman that I raised from infancy, and who 
has lived with me and my daughter ever since she 


‘Question. Does he set his people a good example 


| - . ; 
| the county jail, and to pay a fine of $ 


was free, who is living with me now, the nurse of 


my grandchildren.”’ 

And then this woman gives him an account 
of this fellow’s licentious villainy, which I do 
not care to read to the Senate. Those who 
are curious to pursue the history of this man 
Turner cau find it more at large in the testi- 
mony of Judge Cole and other witnesses. 


unworthy of credit anywhere; and yet, sir, 


He | 


may be truly called an infamous wretch, totally || }" : 
y y ¥ te ta - y || lignity could venture to show itself only in that 


would it be believed that that man Turner, who | 


was appointed the postmaster at Macon, a 


ple in Georgia, was chosen for that office and | 


confirmed by this Senate, nominated by Pres- || : : ; 
2 ‘ 5 y | committee held its sessions in Atlanta. 


ident Grant; that that man’s debauchery and 
villainy being fully a compelled the 
Administration to discharge him; that that 


man still is perhaps the most influential cont 


tician in the State of Georgia? He perhaps 
can control more votes by his individual influ- 
ence than any other man, no matter how wise, 
how virtuous, how worthy he may be in that 
State. 
construction measures, of taking from the peo 
ple of a community tke right to control the 
question of suffrage according to their best 
interests. 

Turner is a bishop. He has many congre- 
gations under his charge as presiding elder, 
and [ am told that he rules them with a rod 
of iron—as is proven by the fact of his reélec 
tion in the face of the shameful letter to which 
I have referred; the fact appears here in the 
testimony at large; and that is the kind of 
man whois called upon to tell you that Georgia 
is not safe for him to live in. Why, sir, there 
is one place where he should be, and be there 
for the rest of his life, and that is the peniten- 
tiary; and had he lived in the North and have 
done one tenth of the villainies he has com- 
mitted in Georgia, an indignant popular senti- 
ment would have placed him there. : 

Much the same thing prevails wherever this 
class of negro preachers are to be found. 


Such is one of the results of your re- | 


| independence where they exist. 
other incident in Bishop Pearce’s career. The 
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SENATE. 


out by the marshal and by the officials, of 
whom one was the Senator from Florida, not 
in his seat, [Mr. OsBorn,] who met us at the 
depot, and arranged the character of testimony 
They ushered into 
the committee-room Bishop Charles H. Pearce, 
who presented to us the proceedings of a con- 
vention of ministers at Macon of the African 
Methodist Episcopal church in Georgia, of 
which he is a burning and shining light, and 
in which you will find not surprisingly that, 
meeting for religious purposes and under his 
apostolic direction, one of the first resolutions 
ot this religious assembly is: 


“That politically our sympathies are with the 
Republican party.’ 

And that is about the history of it. They 
are banded together by superstition and by 
serene All the reins are concentrated in the 

ands of one man, and he is virtually their 
master. There is no such thing as individual 
There is one 


testimony of several witnesses proved that 
this same worthy man of God had been con 
victed of the crime of bribery in the Legisla- 


| ture, and I find here and quote from the New 
| York Tribune a telegram from Tallahassee, 


| Randall presiding, with a full bench. 


dated 17th of April, 1872: 


‘The supreme court met to-day, Chief Justice 
The judg- 
ment of the circuit court, under which C. H. Pearce, 
a bishop of the African church, member of the State 
senate, a prominent politician of this State, was that 
he was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment in 
1,000 for 
bribery, was confirmed.” 


So that Mr. Pearce has reached his natural 


| place at last; but Pearce and l'urner, and the 


whole class of these people brought before us, 


| are the character of persons whose testimony 
| fills these books to blur the character of the 








al 


One of the men who came before us in Florida, | 


was one of the chief witnesses summoned 


there by the majority of the committee, picked |! * 


| Haralson county.” ° 


people of Georgia and Florida. I appeal to 
all fair people, to the sense of justice of every 
man, is not this monstrous, and ought not this 
sort of thing to condemn forever this system 
of investigating the affairs of a State by sitting 
in secret and summoning witnesses whose ma- 


way? 


Who shall speak for a community? Its 


flourishing town of some fifteen thousand peo- || depraved and ignorant, or its intelligent and 


reliable? I wish the Senate and country could 
have a picture of the building in which this 
lhe 
stairs and the approaches were a perfect lazar- 
house. Most of the witpesses were poor— 
that was not their fault, but their misfortune— 


| were grossly ignorant and vicious and de- 
| praved. 


Let me give the Senate what is called 
testimony against the State. At page 410 will 
be found testimony which I ask the Clerk to 
read a portion of. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


‘** Letitia Little (colored) sworn and examined. 
“ By the Chairman: 
** Question. How old are you, where were you 
born, and where do you now live? 
** Answer. I do not know how old I am, or where 
I was born; I live down at Williams’s Mills, in 


By Mr. Bayarp: 

** Question. You do not know how old you are, or 
where you were born? 

** Anawer. No, sir. 

** Question. Did you know what you meant when 
you swore on that Bible? 

** Answer. On the Bible? 

** Question. When that gentleman put the oath to 


| you did you know what he meant? 


** Answer. Put the oath? ; 

** Questi6n. Do you know what an oath is? 

** Answer. No, sir. 

** Question. Do you know what that gentleman 
meant when he said something when you first came 
into the room? 

** Anewer. No, sir. 

** By the Chairman: ; 

‘* Question. Do you know what swearing to tell the 
truth is? 

** Answer. Yes, sir. 

** Question. Suppose after you are sworn to tell the 
truth you should tell a lie; what would be done to 


u 
** Anewer. I do not know,.”’ 
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Mr. BAYARD. 
of these people. 


she was asked, especially as she was 
dollars a day and large mileage. 


aid two 
t was @ 


wearying business, and a very distressing one. | 
These people were very poor, of a very low | 


class, and many of them had been treated 


most abominably; they had been whipped, | 
isten | 


insulted, scourged, and no man could 
to the details of their suffering without being 
sick and indignant. 
any time any man of feeling might well shrink 
from. 


But who would think of holding the mass | 


of the people of that State responsible for 
these outrages, especially when it must be 
remembered that the people of Georgia have 
not been allowed to have the control of their 

wn State affairs until lately, for it has not 
Sas until 1871 that a Legislature and a Gov- 
ernor representing the sentiment of that State 
have been permitted to hold office. The worst 
of these outrages and these wrongs were com- 
mitted when the State was under military rule, 
committed at a time when the voice of the 


peonse of Georgia was not to be heard, when | 
ier Legislature was filled with men who were | 


incompetent to govern; and I put it to the 
sense of justice of the Senate, is it not a 
shameful thing to propose to hold the people 
of a community responsible for acts which you 
have by your laws and by the natural result 


of your laws prevented them from prohibiting? | 


If the people of Georgia are given the pow- 
er, then you have a right to couple with it the 
responsibility, but so long as the policy of the 
party now in power withheld from the natural 
majority of that State the political power 
which was theirs by right, you adataiod had 
no right to bold them responsible, or their 
State government responsible for evils which 
you took it out of their power to prevent. 


And this remark applies not only to the State | 
of Georgia, but to other States of the South 


whose governments are the fruits of what is 
known as reconstruction. 


1 was asked just now by the honorable Sen- | 
ator from Vermont about the extent of these | 
I will say 


lawless bands and their existence. 
this to him, that the testimony as taken before 


us in Georgia does not disclose a more lawless | 


condition of things than is to be found aceord- 
ing to the charge of Judge Dunham of the 
State of Indiana in that State. Within the 
last few months Judge Dunham charged the 
grand jury at some point in Indiana in a case 
of murder, and he said: 

en the last four years in this judicial cir- 
cuit’’- 


Not the whole State of Indiana, but in a 
judicial circuit, which the honorable Senator 
{Mr. Prarr] wili probably know the extent 
of— 


‘Within the last four years in this judicial cir- 
cuit there have been thirteen men murdered before 
these three. Five were hung upon the beech trees 
below Seymour—I speak words plainly; I do not 
mince them—one of whom was an orphan boy, just 
arrived at the age of maturity, left without mother, 
worse than fatherless. I think he was less than 
twenty-one. He was one of the victims of that 
murder. Two more were hung in the court-house 
yard at Brownstown; four in the jail-yard in the 
very heart of New Albany, one of whom the whole 


community now believe innocent—I mean the | 


youngest victim of the murder; two south of Or- 
leans, between there and Scymour. I believe if you 


count them.you will find they number thirteen. | 
Thirteen men hung by the neck in this district; | 


more men than have been judicially hanged in this 
State, in my opinion, since Indiana has been a 
State!” 


Mr. MORTON. 
ing from ? 

Mr. BAYARD. From the charge of Judge 
Dunham to the grand jury in the case of mur- 
der by a mob in Clark county. 

Mr. MORTON. At Jeffersonville. 


What is the Senator read- 


This is about a specimen | 
Here was a girl who did not | 
know anything about the nature of an oath, | 
and of course could swear to almost anything 


| within four years. 


It was a task which at | 
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Mr. BAYARD. This is a statement by an 
Indiana judge,-not of thirteen, but after the 
thirteen, three—sixteen murders by mob law 
in one judicial circuit in the State of Indiava 
All I have to say is that 
you may search the records of Georgia and 
you can find no parallel there to that. 

There was, as I have said, a great number, 
far too great a number, of cases of cruelty and 
oppression of the poor blacks. The thing 
was to discover its cause; did it proceed from 
political reasons; was there this pervading 
association throughout the State controlling 
public sentiment and paralyzing the arm of 
the law? No, sir, nothing of that kind ap- 
pears. The evidence taken by the committee 
related to but a handful of counties at best, 
and those chiefly the mountainous regions of 
Georgia. The examination of United States 
Collector Atkins, and of the United States 
assessor, Mr. Jennings, whose testimony is to 
be found at page 1130, discloses the fact that 
the chief cause of trouble where these organ- 
ized bands were was the existence of illicit 
stills. 

There seems to be something in mountain- 
ous countries particularly favorable to illicit 
distillation. ‘The highlands of Scotland have 
been made famous by the pen of Scott; those 
of Ireland likewise; and of every country ; 
even the mountains of the great State of Penn- 
sylvania, I believe, are famous for the whiskies 
they produce, and in the mountainous regions 
of Georgiathere are numbers of stills. There 
is no politics about that distillation; members 
of all parties are very glad to engage in it and 
to make profit by the See and unlawful 
trade. The history of these whippings and 
scourging discloses that the victims are the 
groups of unfortunate negroes who lived in 
the neighborhood of these stills. 

After a careful examination and sifting of 
this testimony it will be found that these illicit 
distillers, in order to conceal their wrongs, 
banded themselves together and sought to 
intimidate the colored people in their neigh- 
borhood from giving testimony against them; or 
in case they had given testimony, they would 
whip themasa punishment. You will find that 
the case not only with colored people, but white 
people. A man named McCoy and hig two 
daughters were examined, and it was sought to 
be charged that the destruction of his house by 
fire had been from political reasons. But 
when you came to learn the facts, it was that 
he had become an informer upon these illicit 
distillers, and that they had destroyed his 
property in revenge for that. Nay, further, 
an exciseman, finding his way up among the 
hills, was shot and killed. Some colored peo- 
ple knew of the murder, and recognized one 
or two of the men who were connected with it. 
Unfortunately for themselves they spoke of it. 
The result was that these fellows, outlaws 
and scoundrels, banded themselves together, 
in disguise, and cruelly whipped all the black 
people in the neighborhood who had knowl- 
edge of these transactions, and who they were 
afraid would come forward and give testimony 
against them. It was one of the features of 
this investigation that the majority would call 
half a dozen witnesses to prove the same fact, 
and thus they would appear to be several 
facts. 

Now, I stand here to aver that, by carefully 
questioning when I discovered that disposition, 
it can be shown that perhaps forty or fifty 
cases of outrage and whipping upon these un- 
fortunate colored people arose from a single 
murder committed for the protection of these 
illicit stills. On this point you have the sworn 
testimony of Mr. Atkins, the collector, and of 
Mr. Jennings, the assessor, and you have it 
of the United States officers, that these little 
stills up among the mountains are very numer- 
ous, that they can run them in secrecy, and 


———_— es 


ful forthe laws of the State and intended ;, 
overthrow the Government of the United 
States. And here, standing in the Senate ; 
the face of those who have seen this testinioyy 
and read it and have it in their hands, | chi. 
lenge any gentleman to produce the testimony 
from this great bulk of any intelligent witye. 
who will of his own knowledge, or anythin, 
approaching personal knowledge, state ther. 
ig anything like an organization hostile t 
the Government of the United States in th, 
State of Georgia. 

Mr. President, I have stated to the Senate 
the results of a careful comparison of the tes}: 
mony taken by the sub-comniittee in Georgia 
from the poor people who were the victims of 
cruel whippings and punishments, and tha: 
they were entirely devoid of political signif 
cance. I have adverted to the testimony of 
United States officials to corroborate the view 
that the great bulk of these shameful outrages 
upon the colored people and the poor white 
people also were committed by lawless men 
engaged directly or indirectly in the business 
of illicit distillation. I will not say that every 
case of whipping inflicted upon these people 
was by illicit distillers or those combined with 
them to prevent discovery of their traffic, but 
in no case was there a trace of an organiza: 
tion combined for any other general purpose 
than that which I have stated. There were 
cases of lynch law, where persons of lewd and 
dissolute character were punished because 
they were a scandal to the neighborhood. 
The cohabitation of persons of different sexes 
and races was resented by the people by such 
punishment, and the parties so living together 
were compelled to depart from the country. 
Where crimes like those of the violation of 
female chastity had occurred, the offender was 
instantly lynched or compelled to leave the 
country. Such cases, however, had in them 
nothing to taint this character of offenses from 
the ordinary class of similare acts of violence 
in other States throughout the country. 

Why, sir, I read the other day a case occur- 
ring on the borders of Missouri or in Kansas, 
I forget which, where the county officials had 
reissued fraudulently some two hundred thou: 
sand dollars of the county’s bonds, and tie 
result was that lynch law in its widest applica: 
tion was instantly organized, trains were 
stopped by armed bands of men, and the 
offenders shot to death on the public highway 
without anything likean attempt by the author 
ities to resistthem. That case was but two weeks 
ago. It will be remembered by the Seuate and 
by the country. Now, no such case signifying 
such bold, open-handed, high-handed, viola- 
tion of law can be found in the history of 
Georgia or Florida as given in the testimony. 
They are both the same in that respect. Upon 
my own responsibility, therefore, | would 
answer the American Senate that in the State 
of Georgia there is, in the first place, no secret 
political organization shown by the testimony 
to exist throughout the State, except those 
political societies into which the colored peo 
ple are banded called Union Leagues or Lincoln 
Brotherhoods ; that even in different localities 
there are no bands of disguised men organized 
for any political purpose whatever, aud that 
there are in the State of Georgia no combine 
tions which the laws of that State, backed by 
the present disposition of her people and ber 
present Governor and Legislature, are not will- 
ing and amply able to compete with and over 

row. é 

There is therefore no possible pretext, 


they resorted to this method of punishing tho 
who seek to inform upon them, for the cook 
ties, as you know, are exceedingly severe. ‘Tas 
here state that this is the staple, this is 1,.. 
bulk gf the facts upon which it is sought . 
make the people of the North believe thet 
there are combinations in Georgia too power. 
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opinion, and no necessity for supposing || 
nh op ything like the combination deseribed | 
in the fourth section of the act of 1871 ean or 


‘) the State of Florida,those two States 
Se oe ed wei fi lly visited, and i 
being those which personally visited, and in 
regard . which I profess myself better ac- | 
eae adverted to the low character and | 
the unfit character of the witnesses called by 
the majority of the eommittee to describe 
intelligently the condition of the State of 
Georgia ; that from their want of acquirement, | 
from their position in the social seale, they | 
were disqualified to speak of the general con- 
dition of affairs; that even where they spoke 
of the details of their own personal sufferings 
their statements were to be received with 4 
large amount of caution, because they were 
superstitious, alarmed people, speaking also 
ander the influence of a strong feeling of re- 
venge and a general desire to produce trouble 
against those who they thought had wronged 
them. ‘Therefore it was that I deprecated 
and do now the employment of such testi- 
mony taken in secret for such a purpese as 
was designed. 

But there was another and a worse class, 
less numerous but more dangerous, those who 
curry favor with the Government officials and 
the Administration at Washington by vilifying 
their fellow-citizens and terrorizing them by 
the name and use of the United States Army. 
Asa specimen of this class, I refer the Senate 
to the testimony of one John C. Norris, of the 
State of Georgia. Norris was summoned by 
the sub-committee which sat here in Washing- 
ton, and gave his testimony at length, which 
was filled with denunciation and reckless abuse 
of the entire State of Georgia. Subsequently, 
other citizens were ealled by the minority men 
of high positions on the bench and at the bar, 
and it was disclosed that Norris was a man of 
disreputable character and not to be believed 
on his oath. He had been impeached in courts 
of justice before the war, and his conduct since 
had not been of a character to redeem him from 
the discredit then cast upon him. 

When I learned Norris’s character, and 
found him frequenting the committee-room 
and sitting close and constantly by the ear of 
the chairman, I objected to his presence. I[ 
stated, when I heard these things, that he was 
not the man that a committee of the Congress 
of the United States should apply to for inform 
ation in regard to such momentous matters as 
were committed to our charge; but I was told 
by the chairman ‘‘that these rebels would 
blacken the name of any loyal man.’’ I then 
applied to the officers of the United States 
Army, who had been in Georgia on duty for 
the last two years, and although their exam- 
ination was long postponed, | finaily was en- 
abled to procure their statements under oath. 
The testimony of Lieutenant Todd, of the Uni- 
ted States Army, is to be found at page 1103, 
and that of Lieutenant Hoyt at page 1116. 
Those gentlemen had been on duty in Georgia 
for a period of a year and a half or more, and 
are there now, under the command of General 
Terry, [ believe. By the testimony of those 
officers the Senate will appreciate how odious 
character this man Wire was, and bow 
exceedingly unsafe it was for the committee 
to lend a credulougs ear to any statements he 
wight make against the people of Georgia. 

At page 1106 will be found Lieutenant f'odd’s 
testimony about Norris, which [ will state in 
substance to be thie: Norris bad been a shoe- 
maker before the war, and had not pursued that 
honest calling diligently, and bad gotten into 
discredit. After the war ended he availed 








imself of the enfranchisement of the negroes 
‘0 ingratiate himself with them, and by their 
Votes and the disfranchisement of the whites 
he succeeded in being elected sheriff of the 
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county of Warren where he had lived, and 
where he never could have hoped except in a 
period of revolution, to gain official position. 
After he obtained the office of sheriff he set 
himself to work to perseeute and revenge him- 
self upon those of the community who formerly 
had looked down upon him. It was the time 
of triumph of a low nature. He first seut 
word to General Terry that he was iatimid 
ated and unable to execute process by reason 


| of the sentiment of the eounty around him. 


Upon his request General Terry sent a eom- 
pany of soldiers to aid this man Norris in the 
execution of his ciyil duties as sheriff, and he 
used these troops, as the testimony of these 


two officers shows, for the purpose of terror- || 


izing his fellow- citizens. 
In the first place, when he had an arrest to 


make, he would always make it by the aid of | 


the military, and as often as he could at wid- 


night; not in the usual hours when civil pro- | 


cess may be served, but at midnight, for the 
purpose of terrorizing these people, capturing 
them and carrying them off suddenly from 


their homes, where bail could not be given | 


until the following day, or until some time 
had elapsed. This state of thiugs went on a 


long time, until the military officers discovered | 


that Norris was using the United States Army 


| for the Renpese of blackmailing men in the 


neighborhood, that he was actually torciug the 
citizens around him to pay him large sums 


of money to prevent their arrest and incar- | 
ceration ; and it seems that Norris, upon being | 
remonstrated with by some of these citizens, || 
| intimated or stated openly that he had to pay | 
the military part of the money, and that was | 


why he charged them so much to let them stay 
safely in their own homes. 


This induced the officers to make complaint | 
He. sent down orders to | 


to General Terry. 
arrest this Norris, and he was arrested, and he 


was tried by his officers in their camp toascer- | 


tain whether he had done these things. They 
found that he bad done them; that he had a 


black-list containing one hundred or more | 


names of respectable citizens of that county 


from whom he was extorting money under | 
He 


was arrested, taken to Atlanta in irons by this | 


threat of military arrest and punishment. 


very witness, Lieutenant Todd. There, under 


the direction of General Terry, a warrant was | 


sued out and he was held to bail in the sum 
of $8,000. He was then discharged, and he 
returned to bis home; and the sequel of his 
return there I shall probably relate to illustrate 
what was the government of Georgia which the 
people of that State had to submit to, forced 
by the bayonets of the United States Army. 
The statement of the circumstances that led to 
Norris’s arrest will be found at page 1105. I 
will not fatigue the Senate by reading the tes- 
timony at length, but it isto the effect that the 
notes which he had extorted from these people, 
upon which large payments had been made, 
were found upon bis person. Lieutenant Todd 
was examined with closeness and severity by 
Mr. ScorIe.D, of Penusylvania. At page 1109 
that cross-examination willbe found. Mr. Sco- 
FIELD bad the idea that the notes and money 
taken by Norris were in lieu of damages which 
he was entitled to for certain assaults upon 
him by these parties. To show the character 
of this man, aud to show to the country the 
wrongs to which the people of Georgia were 
subjeeted by the so-called loyal men of the 
country, I ask the Clerk toread Mr. ScorieLp’s 
examination of this witness, which I send to 
the desk. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


“By Mr. Scorig.p : 

**Question. I do not know that I understand about 
this matter of bribery. If I understand correctly, 
this thing that you call a bribe taken by Mr. Norris 
was a note that be took from the men who shot him, 
to compromise their assaulis upon him? 

*‘Anewer. The note was not taken from the men 
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that he claimed shot him; 
entirely different parties. 

_ Question, Well, perhaps more responsible par- 
ties ? 

‘Answer. More responsible parties. 

“Question. The note was taken as compensation 
to him for the injury done him? 

“Answer. The notedid not state that. 

**Question. I know it did not state that; you have 
said that once before; and you have said the note 
was a bribe? 

*Aneeer. Yes, sir. 

“Question. 1 want to know what you calla bribe, 
I understand that these men gave him this note as 
| compensation for the injury done him, and that, in 
| my understanding of the law, is no bribe at all, but 
a settiement of » personal claim which he may have 
had against them. 

‘Answer. That is not my understanding of it; on 
the contrary, [ know it is otherwise. 
| “* Question. Tell us what it was; I want to know 

the truth. 

“Answer. Before Norris was arrested we sum- 
moned those parties who gave these notes; they 
came up, and I was present during the investiga- 
tion before Major Kline. Those parties gave their 
testimony, saying they gave the note provided Nor- 
ris would leave the country and stop the prosecu- 
tion of those men against whom he bad warrants. 
y= Yvostion. For the assault on him? 
“Answer. For anything that he had warrants 
againstthem for. Hebad a black-list, I forget how 
many names, probably over a hundred, that he told 
them that he was going to arrest; and these differ- 
ent parties got up this purse for him, with the un- 
derstanding that he would leave the country and 
not execute the warrants, That was the evidence 
of the parties who gave the notes. On the strength 
of that evidence Mr. Norris was arrested, and atter 
the evidence was submitted to General Terry, he 
| directed that he should be sent up here. That is 
| why I form my opinion, and know it was bribery. 
|} “* Question. Did not Norris claim that the note was 
| given to him to keep him from prosecuting the men 
who had assaulted him? 

“Answer. Not at that time. 

** Question. Did he make any claim at all? 

* Answer. He denied at first having taken any 
notes at all, but these parties told me themselves 
voluntarily. As soon as we found that Norrisdenied 
it we brought them up, and they brought the whole 
party in. They were all very much alarmed and 
hesitated a great deal about giving their evidence, 
fearing it would get them into trouble. He would 
come to camp on a Visit to us, and would go down to 
the rear of the camp, ostensibly to answer acall of 
nature. But he had madea previous arrangement 
| with these people, told them that the guns of the 
} camp were bearing upon them, and that if they did 
| not agree to what he wanted they would be killed. 
He was selling out to th@se men we were going out to 
arrest night after nights wethought he was doing it 
|} allthetime. He claimed afterward that some of 

the officers there had taken bigger bribes than he bad. 
| The sub-district commander, | believe,was about the 
only onehe charged at the time. The commander 
| called all the witne:ses, and has now in bis posses- 
| sion the affidavits of the parties to the effect that 

they never made any such statement. Probably, 
| Major Kline could tell more about that business 
than any other officer, because he had better oppor- 
tunities. He heard a great many more things than 
| the subalterns heard, and probably knew more 
| about Mr. Norris.” 


Mr. BAYARD. The testimony of Lieuten- 
ant Hoyt corroborates the testimony of Lieu- 
tenant l'odd, and Major Kline, whois referred 
| to, was not, | believe, at that time at Atlanta ; 
nor did we stay iong enough to have his testi- 
| mony, nor was it necessary. Now, I wish to 
allude to what followed the return of this in- 
famous man to the community that was cursed 
by his presence as asheriff. The people find- 
ing that he was arrested and that the military 
were disposed to act justly in the matter and 
relieve them from this fellow’s shocking con- 
duct, took heart, and at or about that time they 
proceeded to indiet this man Norris for his 
crimes before the judicial tribunals of the 
State. For along time he had terrorized them 
in the name of the military. When they found 
that the military took cognizance of his ras 
cality aud were disposed to punish him, then 
the laws of the State began to lift their droop- 
ing heads and to assert their power for the 
protection of the people of Georgia. Conse- 
quently, Norris was indicted by the grand jury 
of Warren county, and he was brougbt to trial 
upon nine bills of indictment. The first was 
| ‘The State vs. John C. Norris, accessory before 

the fact to the crime of murder, found at the 
' October term, 1869. Then followed eight 
other cases of indictment against Jobn C. 
|| Norris for false imprisonment. Mr. President, 


it was taken from 
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he walked into court to plead to those indict- | 
ments, and his answer was in each case a par- 
don before trial or conviction. To use the 
language of the witness to me, he shelled out 
his pardons in advance, for Governor Bullock 
would give them to him at any time he needed 
them. Here stands the record: ‘‘ accessory 
before the fact to the crime of murder. Plea, 
of pardon before conviction.’’ And so the 
same plea is ready in the other cases. 

What hope, what chance is there in a com- 
munity where an exposed malefactor of this 
kind shall have at his back the Executive of 
the State, who is to give him a blank indulg- 
ence forall his crimes, and furnish him with 
pardons before he can be tried for their com- 
mission? Yet this man was here. I do not 
believe his character was known by such a 
man as the Senator from Pennsylvania, [ Mr. 
Scortr.] I believe he would be as loathsome | 
to him as he is to mie. 

Why, sir, in Georgia, after this impeach- 
ment of his character, after this testimony, 
Norris present during the whole time in the 
town of Atlanta, possessing the friendly con- 
fidence of the chairman of that committee, 
who resented any comment upon bis character 
and conduct, did his best to find a respectable 
white mun in Georgia who would come there 
to testily anything in his favor. He produced 
but one, and he utterly failed him by saying 
that he knew nothing at all about him. He 
was unable, on his own soil in the State of 
Georgia, with all the favor of the com- 
mittee, with the power of all the process of 
the Government to bring him witnesses—he 
was unable to produce one man who would 
say that he would believe him on his oath. 
And yet that is the man who comes all the 
way from Georgia, whose testimony occupies 
many pages of the book, and the American 
people are asked to believe on any subject 
that his interest or his passions may dictate 
to him to tell an untruth. 

That abuse of the pardoving power was one 
of the most despairing fagts to the people of 
Georgia. The people of the North can | 
scarcely comprehend to what the abuse led, 
and the feeling of insecurity that pervaded a 
community where they knew that so far from 
crime being punished by the officials of the 
State, there was absolutely an inducement to 
commit it. Let me state here to the Senate | 
a single case proven by the testimony of wit- | 
nesses. 

An old colored man, his wife, and I believe | 
his adopted son, were sitting at the door of 
their cabin, and a bullet fired from a gun in 
the hands of one of three men took his life. 
The men were not in disguise, and they were 
recognized by the old woman and the son, and 
complaint lodged againstthem. They fled the 
country. Governor Bullock offered a reward 
of $2,000 upon the head of each. ‘The reward 
was successtul, and the three men were taken 
into custody and put in jail, and the $6,000 
was paid to the person who secured them. 
Within three months time they broke jail and 
made their escape. Governor Bullock offered 
$6,000 more for those same men. ‘Two of 
them accepted the offer and returned, and 
$4,000 more was paid out of the treasury of 
that impoverished State for the recapture | 
of these criminals. The third man never | 
returned. ‘The two men were tried ; they were 
convicted by a Georgia jury; they were par- 
doned by Governor Bullock before they had | 
been in jail two weeks, and one of the prose- | 
cuting officers appointed by Bullock, a man | 
named Forsyth, who was here as one of the 
witnesses, is proven by his own testimony to 
have received a portion of that reward, $750. 

Now, can the imagination portray a more 
hopeless, desperate condition of public affairs 
than that? Why, sir, it was currently stated || 
that a man would commit a crime in order to | 











obtain part of the reward for his own appre- | 
hension, because he knew he could purchase 
a pardon for half the amount of the reward 
that was offered, and that was the history of | 
‘* reconstruction ’’ justice ; that is the history 
proven before this committee; that is the 
history that no man can doubt the truth of if 
he will go down there. And that was the gov- 
ernment to which these people were subjected, | 
and to which they were asked to be faithful | 
and dutiful. Why, Mr. President, what com- | 
munity in the northern States would not | 
instantly take the law into their own bands if | 


they found a government so false to its trust as | 


the one which I have described, and which this 
evidence proves to have existed in Georgia? 

What I have mentioned is but one case out 
of many. No crime so black but that a par- 
don could be secured either before or after 
conviction from Governor Bullock. What a 
hopeless condition of society was that! And 
yet that was the condition in which the policy 


heretofore pursued by Congress toward that | 


people placed them. Are they to be blamed 
that lawlessness, that disorder, that discontent 
should follow such a state of things? I leave 
the answer to any fair-minded man in any 
part of this country. 

Mr. President, the class of men whom I 
sought to have summoned, and did have sum 
moned before that sub-committee, were those 
whose position, whose ptrsonal character, 
whose political affiliations, all, I thought, were 
calculated to have weight with the dominant 
party in Congress, upon whose will and upon 
whose pleasure the fate of the South so much 
depended. LEarnestly, sincerely [ sought to 
find the truth and let it speak and plend for 
these vanquished and most unjustly dealt with 
people. I did not summon a man whom you 
term arebel. Excepting in a few cases I did 
not summon a man whose political position or 
prejudices could alarm you. I took men of 
your own party; the appointees of Governor 
Bullock himself or President Grant; the north- 
ern men who had been in the State and made 
their homes there, to come and speak the 
truth for the sake of simple justice to the peo- 
ple amoug whom they lived, and they came 
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and they have spoken, and their testimony 
is here. It cannot be impeached and its force 
cannot be denied. 

Let me refer you to the testimony of Cap- 
tain B. H. True. It is to be found at page 
715 of the Georgia testimony. He was called 
at my request. He was born in the county of 
Monroe, New York. He was an officer in the 
United States Army, in the one hundred and 
thirty-sixth New York volunteers. He came 
to Georgia in November, 1865, and he had 
served through the war. He went down to 
Georgia to settle himself as a farmer among 
the people wuom he bad left as a soldier, and 
a hostile soldier. I asked him: 


** Question. Will you state what has been your 
reception by the people of Georgia since you came 
among them? 

** Answer. It has been friendly. 

- ) necenig And kind ? 

newer, Yes, sir. 

** Question. Have you been successful in your 
farming operations? 

** Answer, I have been as successful as I could be 
under the circumstances, 

** Question. As successful as your neighbors? 

‘* Answer. Yes, sir; moreso. 

** Question. Have you found among the people of 
Georgia that your beinga northern man anda Union 
soldier has stood in your way and prevented your 
success in any way at all? 

** Anewer. I have never been able to detect it. 

** Question. Have you met with rudeness or insult, 
because of your having been a Union soldier and a 
northern man, since you came here? 

** Answer. Never. 

** Question. Have you been constantly employed 
with your farming arrangements there; have you 
been busy with them? 

“ Answer. Yes, sir. 
~ rer What hands have you employed? 

** Anewer. Mostly negroes; I have had some poor 
whites and some laborers from the North. 

** Question. You have employed negroes chiefly ? 
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** Question. Are your relations with your nei 
around you those of the usual social courte 
exists in the northern States? 

* Answer. Yes, sir; so far as I have courted their 
society. 

** Question. What is the condition of th 
people employed by you and by farm 
you; are they generally contented ? 

** Anawer. aaey seem to pe. " 

** Question. So far as you have been able to 
whatig the general treatment they receive pO beerve, 

** Answer. It has generally been good. I hay 
heard of little distarbances occasionally, but neve 

: , er 
of that character that amounted to anything, 

** Question. So far as you have been able to obserye 
is the temper of the white men of Georgia fair anj 
kind toward the colored people employed by thew? 

‘Answer. I think it is with all the intelligent peo- 
ple. I know there are some exceptional cases but 
they are ignorant men, generally speaking, and jy 
isolated places, So far as my observation has gong 
with the intelligent people, I know them to be fuir 
I have been an officer of the State Agricuiturai 
Society for three years or more; I helped to reorgap. 
ize that body, and I have probably been us intimately 
connected with the prominent men of this State as 
most any other man in my position. p 

** Question. You are therefore enabled to speak as 
to the condition of things in the State? 

** Answer. I think 80. 

** Question. Outside of your own immediate per- 
sonal operations as a farmer ? 

**Anawer. Yes, sir. 

** Question. Do you know of cases through your 
country where colored men rent land on shares, to 
return a portion of the products to the land-owner? 

“Answer. Yes, sir; it is quite customary with 
farmers, though part of the farmers pay stand- 
ing wages. 

** Question. Do you know cases where colored men 
take land on that system ? 

** Answer. Yes, sir. . 

** Question. Do you know that as arule the set- 
tlements made by the land-owners with those peo- 
ple are justly and fairly made? 

** Answer. So far as 1 know. they are. I can state 
this much, that I have never yet had a settlement 
with the hands upon my farm but what I have had 
trouble. I take it for granted that southern men 
have had the sane trouble, and that it has probably 
originated in the same way. Of course, | have no 
means of knowing definitely, but I take it furgranted. 
The negroes are ignorant, and they are always in- 
clined to be suspicious; although a person may try 
to do justice by them, Ido not think they appreciate 
it. That is my experience, and it has invariably 
been so. The more [ have tried to reason with them, 
and to show them the whys and wherefores, I have 
only made it worse. Still, I have got along very 
well; [have no particular fault to find, only that 
they are in that fix, and I cannot help it. I have 
now hands that I hired when I first went there. 

** Question. Then there are differences between 
them growing out of these causes ? 

** Answer. Yes, sir. i : 

** Question. And complaints of their employers 
growing out of their suspicions ? 

** Answer. Yes, sir. think that as a general 
thing the complaints are groundless. There may 
be excepdional cases; I would not say that there are 
no cases of unfairness on the part of white men. 

** Question, That is, the usual amount of humana 
injustice everywhere, I presume? 

** Anewer. Yes, sir. ‘ 

** Question. What would be the general public 
opinion in Georgia of the white man who would 
wrong a negro in respect to his share of the crops? 

** Answer. Ithink it would be exactly the same 
that it would bein my own town at home. I speak 
of what I know, of the good solid men in our county. 
I do not honestly think they would uphold or sus- 
tain any such conduct. I have been unacquainted 
with the courts, but I think I speak intelligently 
upon that point, , , 

** Question. In the course of your residence here in 
this State, have you visited the courts of justice aud 
seen them in operation? 

** Answer. Y es, sir. ee 

** Question. Do you believe that the administration 
of justice in Georgia is reasonably fair to all men 0 
all classes? 

** Answer. Well, I think it is, so far as my ow? 
county is concerned. I have never seen anything i2 
any of our courts there that I could make au excep: 
tion to. Of course I cannot speak for all parts of 
Georgia. 

** Question. Suppose a negro was really wronged by 
his landlord in a settlement, and should bring bis 
case before the courts of your county, do you pre 4 
he would have justice done him by the judge and bY 


the jurors? ‘ i 

“ Anewer. I think that cases of that kind have 
occurred, where the negroes have brought thet 
complaints before the courts, and I have never _— 
of any trouble on that seore. I think they 
always been fairly dealt with; at least there * 
been no complaint to my knowledge but what = 
courts have done as fairly by them as by white me ib 

“Question. Now, in regard to personal quarre 


08e Colored 
ers around 


and conflicts, if any man, white or black, is the ~ 
tim of an unlawful assault, whereby bis person © 
endangered, would he have a chance in your ae 
there to punish the perpetrator, or to recover, el 
damages for any injuries he may have receive 
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‘Answer. There might be cases where he could, 


and the Vv 
pot say as to that. But I know there never has been 


G pe * * “Tn 
trouble on that score. . 

Ay eee they have always voted without trouble ; 
= ehas never been any unfairness that I heard of, 
there ha 7 ra 
ar Question. On either side? 
“ 4newer. On either side. : : , ; 
‘juestion. You have had six years’ experience with 
jlored people here? 
‘Answer. Yes, sir. 
“Question, You have employed them yourself, and 


pave seen them in the community? 


* Angwer. eS, SII. o> a tk 
«Question. What is your opinion or belief in regard 


S  deir reliability or otherwise in their statement 


mets, either as Witnessesorotherwise? _ 

of foots, alte do not have much confidence in them ; 
I do not honestly believe that they know when they 
sre telling the truth. They have an indifferent way 
* talking and of dealing; I knowit is so, so far as 
business on the farm goes. I think they feel as little 
yoconcerned about it as possible. I haveseen intel- 
jigent negro men Who knew what they were about; 
hut, as a general thing, I do not believe it is so. This 
experience goes through all the details of farming, 
from one end to the other, their reliability in work, 
their reliability in statement, and everything of the 
kind. Lhave come to the conclusion that there is 
no dependenceinthem. From one end of my plant- 
tion to the otherthere is nothing kept except under 
jock and key. I do not believe there is a negro man 
on wy plantation that [ would trust to do anything 


where it required the utmost confidence.” 


Perhaps I may add that this gentleman 
seemed to have the good opinion of every one 
in Georgia, the respect of all. They had ad- 
vanced him to a place of eminence in their 
agricultural association. He is like yourself, 
sir, a member of the Republican party, out- 
spoken, and I doubt not conscientious in his 
political action. This is his account. He 
speaks at page 718 of some forty northern 
families who have settled in that neighborhood 
who all enjoyed peace, security, and happi- 
ness as he did himself. 

Another witness very much of the same char- 
acter was Captain Oliver T. Lyon, formerly 
of the United States Army, whose testimony 
is to be found at page 378. He was called by 
me. He was from the State of Maryland. He 
is by present occupation a railroad contractor 
and has been in Georsis since the spring of 
1866. He was an officer of the United States 
Army, of the second Maryland regiment, and 
was in the Army three years and four months. 
He came to Georgia to engage in planting in 
1865, but changed his occupation to railway 
contractor. ‘I'he result was that he employed 
the labor of the State, and had as many as 
three hundred colored men in his employ- 
ment at different points in the State at differ- 
ent times engaged in the work of constructing 
railways. He drove through Georgia in a 
buggy from north to south twice. He moved 
his camp of colored laborers into any county 
where the business of his railway construction 
called him, and he declares that not one of his 
colored people at any time at any place was 
ever disturbed by any armed bands or by any- 
body else, but they lived and moved in peace 
and security in every section where their labor 
called them. He testified to the temper of 


the people, their treatment of northern peo- | 


ple when they came there, at page 380: 


“Question. I will now ask you whether citizens 


fromthe northern States coming down here, men 
of fair character and of honest occupation, have 
not a fair chance, and are not welcomed by the 
people of the State? : 
Answer, It has seemed to me that, if anything, 
they have a better chance. I can take a citizen 
from any section of the North and, if he has the 
means tocarryon any business he can get along 
Prosperously, and he would be welcomed by all to 
whom I introduced him. Ido not mingle with any 


bat the right kind of people. There are other || 


clases, but I have never had any business with 
em, 


Les: it may be misunderstood what he 
means by ‘the right kind of people,” let me 
tay that this gentleman was and is a member 
of the Republican party ; that he got out of a 
tick-bed to walk three miles to vote for the 

resent President of the United States ; that 
€ registered those counties; that he knows 
all about the relations of the people, and he 


re might be cases where hecould not; I could || 
i] 


| 
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| here came and stated in substance what I have 


said to you; and then being subjected to the 
usual rigorous examination, he sustains all 
that he said and strengthens as he is pressed 
upon it. 


As I said, I called for the testimony of such | 


judges of the State as the committee would 


1! 


| 


permit to be examined ; but they left Atlanta | 


without venturing to examine the chief jus- 
tice of the supreme court and his associates. 
Among the other witnesses was a Mr. George 
P. Burnett, of Ohio, a son of a gentleman 
formerly a Senator in this body from the State 
of Ohio, whose testimony in regard to the 
character and feeling of the southern people 
is very much as I have described. He has 
found a happy home and kindly welcome at 
the hands of the people of Georgia, and so 
will any man who feels disposed to act with 
ordinary kindness, with common decency 
toward the people of that community; and 
he who will not is not fit to be welcomed 
anywhere. 

I have stated distinctly to what extent these 
organizations for inflicting injury upon the 
black or the white can be said to exist in 
Georgia. I have also stated that as to con- 
Spiracies to resist the Government, either State 
or Federal, there is not a trace; and to pre- 
vent or obstruct the colored people or any 
other class from exercising their legal rights 
there is no trace except the admitted preva- 


lence of secret oath-bound political associa- | 


tions among the negroes completely destroying 
their personal independence, and rendering 
them, like a herd of cattle, subject to the con- 
trol of a few cunning, unprincipled men, who 


are usually preachers like Turner or Pearce. . 


Whatever may be the possibilities of the future 
the experience thus far most noted in the un- 
happy States of this Union now under consid- 
eration demonstrates that government under 
negro suffrage is a horrid mockery, producing 
no one result for which government among 


men was ordained, nothing but demoraliza- || 


tion, disorder, ruin, anarchy, which are its natu- 


ralresults. Roused bya sense of their dangers, | 


the white people of Georgia have, with few 
exceptions, merged all former party names and 


differences, and have become linked by the | 


necessities of simply honest government. In 


the face of such sufferings as theirs have been, | 


all petty dissensions are hushed. Thus banded, 
they have struggled to their feet, and while the 


committee of Congress sat in Atlanta the first | 


honest Legislature of Georgia since the war 
assembled to commence the work of reform. 
Bullock fled with his plunder beyond the bor- 
ders of the State; Conley, his successor in 


| office, sought to obstruct the course of reform ; 


but calmly, sagaciously, firmly, the Legislature 
of Georgia proceeded to its work. An elec- 
tion was called under the constitution to fill 
the office of Governor. Committees to inves- 
tigate the frauds and put an end to rascally 











contracts, and ascertain the true condition of | 


the State financially, were set to work. 


Here, however, it is due, in speaking of the | 


State government of Georgia, as I have been 


compelled to speak of it in general terms as | 


corrupt, to note the few honest men who were 
there, remarkable instances in such a season 
of evil. The people of Georgia, I know, fully 


| recognize their debt of gratitude to the hon 


esty, the firmness, the sagacity of Mr. Augier, 
a northern gentleman, a member of the Re- 
publican party, who was their State treasurer. 
He stood as a bulwark between them and the 


qualities of integrity, of worth, of intelligence 
that gain men respect anywhere. 

Ido not propose to fatigue the Senate by 
an attempted recapitulation of all the wrongs 
perpetrated by the Legislature that was put 
in power in Georgia by the order of the Press 


| ident of the United States; how these people, 





whose cry was loud for education, as the very 
first thing sequestrated the school fund, which, 
by the terms of their constitution, was sacredly 
set apart, being the proceeds of the poll-tax 
exclusively set apart for purposes of educa- 
tion; how the Legislature of Georgia, against 


| the vote, | am proud and happy to say, of 


every Democrat in it, voted to appropriate 
the school fund in the treasury for their own 
pay, and sotook itand prevented their schools 


| from being established. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. Does the Senator mean 
to say that every Democrat in the Legislature 
of Georgia, to which I understand him to be 
referring, voted against this reorganization 
of the Legislature? 

Mr. BAYARD. The Senator did not 
understand me. I said that finding themselves 


| without ready money for their own pay, the 


Legislature of Georgia took the school funa 
which was in the treasury, and which by the 
constitution of the State was segregated ex- 
pressly for educational purposes—for by the 
constitution it was declared that the poll-tax 
should be applied for educational purposes, 
and it had been kept for that always—and voted 
that school fund for their own pay, and they 
did it against the vote of every Democrat in 
the Legislature. ‘That is my information, and 
I state it as being true upon information. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. But the Senator said in 


|| the same connection, as preceding and as part 


| of it, that this was a Legislature that was 


created in substance by order of the President 
of the United States. 

Mr. BAYARD. I did. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Now, touching the Dem- 
ocrats, the evidence is—and | remember it 
quite plainly—that some, | do not remember 
the number, but some of the Democrats of 
the most extreme secession school, even of 


| the Ku Klux school, if that makes any differ- 


ence, I do not know that it does—— 

Mr. BAYARD. The Senator and I would 
not classify them the same way perhaps. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Supported the organiza 


| tion got up by Governor Bullock and his man 


Harris on that occasion ; and it was not created 


| by order off the President of the United States, 
| but by the act of those people themselves, 
| being suffered by Terry, it is true, and | think 


wrongfully suffered. But instead of being the 
act of the Republicans there, if it had been 
left to the Republicans alone the Legislature 


| would not have been organized as it was; but 


some of the extreme secession Democrats 


| sided with Governor Bullock and his party 


schemes of spoliation which Bullock contem- | 


plated; and they may thank him, his intelli- 
gence, his courage, that they are not much 
worse off than they are pecuniarily ; and every- 
where that I went did | hear Mr. Augier spoken 
of with respect, and it is but another proof 
that all that is wanted in that State to com- 


mend a man to public admiration are the same | 


and got up this Legislature which my friend 
says did thus and so—— 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, the Sen 
ator may be speaking of something different 
from what I am; but if he is not, he is cer- 
tainly grosslyin error. I say that the Georgia 
Legislature which took this school fund was 
filled with men who had been expelled, and 
they were filled by order of the President of 
the United States to his military commander, 
and that they were put in their places by bayo- 
nets, and that afterthey got there they took 
the school fund and devoted it for their own 
pay, and they did that in opposition to the 
Democratic vote. Now he speaks of the or- 
ganization. I donot think | used the word. 
I did not refer to the method of the organiza- 
tion. I have a history of it here, and { believe 


| I can give it very accurately if it is necessary ; 


but I did not refer tothe method of the organi- 
zation of the Legislature except that it was 
organized under military orders, 
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Mr. EDMUNDS. That is quite a different 


thing. The Senator says that the people who 
were put in again had been expelled. What 
for, pray? 


Mr. BAYARD. Well, Mr. President, the 
Senator from Vermont was the chairman of 
the committee that reported on this business 
two years ago 

Mr. EDMUNDS. No; I was not chairman. 

Mr. BAYARD. He certainly spoke upon 
it, and | heard him speak at that time; and 
it is not necessary for me-to reénter upon the 
history of the expulsion of those negro mem- 
bers from the Georgia Legislature. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I asked the Senator 
merely what they were expelled for. He says 
they were expelled, which might carry to the 
country a very strong idea of guilt of some 
kind. 

Mr. BAYARD. It is very plain to me that 
the honorable Senator would be very glad to 
divert me entirely from the course of discus- 
sion I was choosing for myself, and to take 
new points of his own. I think it would be 
much better that it should be the subject of 
separate debate. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Not at all. 

Mr. BAYARD. Ido know, however, that 
they were expelled because the majority of the 
Legislature believed that under the then con- 
stitution of Georgia negroes were not legally 
qualitied to sit as legislators. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Ah! that is it. 

Mr. BAYARD. That they could vote, but 
they could not be voted for. That was their 
opinion, and on that opinion they expelled 
them. Let me say further than that, when 
the fact was known Georgia had Representa- 


tives in the other House of Congress, she had | 
one applying here, but the doors of the Senate | 


were closed against him. The President of 
the United States was applied to in good faith 
by amember of the other House, and he did 
join with that member in approving atelegram 
which submitted the question of the rightful 
or unrightful expulsion of those negroes and 
the course of Georgia for decision to the 
courts, and after he had approved of that 
method of settling the controversy, and refer- 
ring it to the only tribunal competent to de- 
cide, he changed his mind, and he brought his 
bayonets to bear instead of the law of the 
land, which he ought to have obeyed. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Now, the Senator does 
not mean to misstate anything, and occupying 
so long the time of the Senate, | am sure he 
ought not to. Does not the Senator know 


that after this question had been in this was | 


suggested to be referred to the courts, Con- 
gress interfered, and that an act was provided 
under the then unreconstructed condition of 


Georgia providing that the persons who were | 


originally elected, including the colored men 


who had been expelled for the sole reason 


that they were not quite so white as my friend, 
and contrary (as it turned out, I think, by the 
unanimous opinion of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, but 1 will not say how that was) to the 
constitution of Georgia, should be reinstated, 
not by force of any order of the President, 
but by force of an act of Congress. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President 

Mr. THURMAN. Will the Senator allow 
me to answer that? 

Mr. BAYARD. Certainly. 

Mr. THURMAN, The Senator from Ver- 
mount speaks of the unanimous opinion of the 
Judiciary Committee that the colored persons 
who were refused seats—expulsion is not the 
proper word 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It is not my word. 

Mr. THURMAN. They were refused seats 
in the Georgia Legislature because of the in- 
terpretation thet each house of the Legisla- 
ture put upon the State coustitution, that that 
State constitution, while it authorized colored 








\| tion disqualified to hold office. 
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|| people to vote, did not qualify them to hold 


' office, but that they were under that constitu- 
I would not 

say a word, but having been and being a mem- 

| ber of the Judiciary Committee I wish to de- 


| clare that for my own part I never formed any 
|| opinion on that question at all. 


The chief 
justice of the State, the leading Republican of 
| the State, the man whose influence and whose 
| speeches in favor of reconstruction did more 


|| to induce the people of Georgia to agree to 


|| reconstruction and to organize under the re- 
|| construction acts than the influence of any ten 
| men in the State, Governor Brown, elected 
| chief justice by the Republican vote, had every- 
where in his addresses to the people in the 
canvass in which these same members were 
_ elected, declared that the true interpretation 
|} and meaning of that constitution was that 
colored people were entitled to vote but were 
not qualified to hold office. That was fully 
understood by the electors of Georgia who 








elected that very Legislature ; and the Legis- 
lature, acting in strict pursuance of that opin- 
ion and without regard to party, (for if you 
will look at that vote you will find quite as 
many Republican white members voted that 
these people were not entitled to their seats 
as Democrats, ) decided that question. I have 
never undertaken to decide it one way or the 
other. It was sufficient to me that the only 
tribunal that I held had any right to pass 
upon it at all or decide it at all, namely, 
each house of the Legislature of Georgia, had 
decided it. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. If the Senator from Del- 
aware will pardon me, as his friend the Sen- 
|. ator from Ohio has taken the floor upon this 
point, | wish to be heard fora moment. The 
Senator from Ohio, in his anxiety not to form 
an opinion upon troublesome questions, and to 
hang upon somebody’s political speech as the 
ground of his action, seems to have forgotten 
that that very Legislature, before it excluded 
these people, (not refusing them seats, but 
excluding them, being once iu,) while they 
were in adopted a resolution, unanimonsly | 
think, or very néarly so, declaring that all 
those persons who then occupied seats were 
entitled to be members of that Legislature, 
including these very colored.men. ‘Then, atier 
they had got the constitutional amendment 
ratified, and it was thought to be safe to re- 





|| voke, as the whist-players would say, they 





turned around and said, *‘ Now, having got 
ourselves on a status where Congress cannot 
touch us, we will turn you out.’’ That was the 
history uf that Legislature, as the Senator, if 
he has not forgotten it, perfectly well knows. 

Mr. BAYAKD. Mr. President 

Mr. THURMAN. Allow me one moment. 
[ wish to say that I have no recollection atall, 
nor do I believe the fact to be so, that any 
vote was ever taken in that Legislature affirm- 
ing the right of those colored men to seats. 
{ admit that they were allowed to bold their 
seats until after not only the ratification of the 
fourteenth amendment, but the election of Sen- 
ators to this body. 











Mr. EDMUNDS. I tell the Senator, and 
the proof is so, that there is a distinct resolu- 
tion of that body declaring in terms that all 
the men who then held seats, as the ne- 
groes then did hold seats, were entitled to 
hold them, and that the body was properly 
organized. Then, after the constituuonal 
amendment had been adopted and ratified, 
and they thought they had got from under the 
hand of Congress, they turned around and 
expelled (as the Senator from Delaware very 
properly calls it) these negroes because they 
were negroes, and put in their places—upon 
which | should like to ask the opinion of the 
Senator from Obio, who talked about the 
North Carolina case awhile ago, and in a 
way that | agreed to—put in their places 
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people who had been: defeated at the po), 
received a minority of the votes, and thet 7 
what Congress, not the Preside 7 
to prevent. 

Mr. BAYARD. Ido not think i: is pr 
cisely just to me or in accordance with ™ 
courtesy of debate that this discussion Upon 4 
past issue, which is wholly foreign to any) he 
that I am discussing, and which, if decides 
one way or the other, cannot affect the rs 
cise truth of what I have stated, should - 
been thrown into the body of my speech 1 
do not propose to discuss it further. What 
have said is matter of history, and | refer | 
it only for the purpose of illustrating the | 
ent, not to go over the past again. It js pjain 
to my mind that it was the invasion of a Stat. 
and that the only tribunal fitted to decig, 
whether the exclusion or expulsion of the 
colored members from that Legislature was 
right was the judiciary of the State in which 
they lived, and it was an act of usurpation and 
the overthrow of the State government {9 
Congress to act as it did. That, however, js 
a matter now of the past. 

| have adverted to the fact that one of the 
first acts of the newly-assembled Legislature 
of Georgia last fall was the passage of a Ku 
Klux bill to punish the very class of offenses 
which this act of Congress was designed to 
meet. They have at last a State government 
that commands the respect and support of ail 
honest citizens, and which is feared and obeyed 
by the lawless and ill-disposed. The peace 
of the State can and will be kept by her ows 
laws and self governing people if Congress 
will not interfere. The revolution in Georgia 
has been great, but I knowof no idle repining 
over the past or disposition to restore the 
former system of slavery. As a rule, slavery 
has left kindly recollections aud feelings 
between the slaves and their former masters, 
It was testified by lawyers before the commit- 
tee that if they were defending a negro charged 
with crime they would prefer ex-slaveholders 
on the jury; and many other proofs of this 
good feeling will be found in the testimony, 
and cannot escape the attention of any so- 
journer in that State. 

Governor Brown, who has been referred to, 
was one of the witnesses called by me. His 
testimony in regard to the condition of the 
State and the sentiment of the people was just 
now referred to by me, and [ think it is be 
who says that for the purpose of securing fair 
play and protection to the colored man a law 
yer would prefer that his old master, or that 
those who had been the former masters ol 
slaves, should be upon the jury in preference 
to any other class of men. 

So much, Mr. President, for the State o! 
Georgia: and in regard to the State of Florida 
my remarks shall be exceedingly short. _ 

The committee sat in Florida but a few 
days. The testimony there was prearranged 
and gathered in advance by the Federal office 
holders of the State. There was no time givel 
the minority to secure the testimony that was 
needed or determine how it could be supplied; 
and there were but two witnesses called by m¢ 


nt, interfer 


Il 
i 
I 
i 


Teg 


in the State of Florida, and the whole of the . 


time was occupied by witnesses of what | may 
term the prosecution. Nothing can be worse 
than the present condition of the governmen! 
of Florida. That poor little State is robbed 
and tax-ridden toa degree that is almost hop 
less. The people bave no confidence in We 
government. The officials have little or 9 
confidence in each other. The testimony 0 
being indexed, itis very difficult to arrange 
and the condition of my sight has prevente, 
me from preparing this testimony as | wou 
desire. The testimony of Mr. Bisbee, \ 
United States district attorney 18 % be 
found at page 305 of the Florida testimony. 
He is asked about the character of a /4 
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sat as the ‘judge of the superior 
court for a district embracing seven large 
populous counties. He testifies that Judge 
Long was @ notorious and incorrigible knave 
and scoundrel, that his character was known 
to be so at the time of his nomination by 
Governor Reed and his confirmation by the 
genate. When I asked him how could it be 
that this notorious scoundrel could be elevated 
to the bench, he said the thing is very simple 
he bought his place and paid money for it, and 
that one man had subscribed $3,000 to have 
this Judge Long made a judge of the superior 
court. And who, Mr. President, does that 
man turn out to be? Who but Mr. Milton S. 
Littlefield, the robber of the North Carolina 
State bonds, the man who, having sucked dry 
the treasury of North Carolina, escaped to 
Florida, and when he gets there, a requisition 
ie ordered by the Lieutenant Governor of the 
State of North Carolina, after Holden’s im- 
peachment and escape, upon the Governor of 
Florida to give up this man; he refuses to re- 
cognize it, and there is Mr. Littlefield. We 
saw his fine residence—living on the fat of the 
land of Florida, gebbling up the resources of 
that little State just as he had done in North 
Carolina, and that, too, by the aid of the Gov- 
ernor, he appointing the judges ; and it turned 
out by Long’s testimony that he had granted 
an injunction to restrain the collection of some 
six hundred thousand dollars, and therefore 
it is very easily understood what induced Lit- 
tlefield to pay Reed money to make this man 
the judge of a court of general jurisdiction. 
Why, sir, is it not shocking? This man 
Reed, the Governor of Florida, appoints every 
officer in that State except the members of 
the Legislature and the constables of the coun- 
ties. He appoints the judges, the county com- 
missioners, the justices of the peace, the 
sheriff of every county, and the attorney 
general. The whole government of the State 
of Florida, under the wretched constitution 
which they were forced to adopt by military 
rule, placed the entire power in the hands of 
the Governor of that State, and he is a mau 
utterly unworthy of credit, according to the 
statement of his party associates. ‘I'hey lately 
attempted to impeach him; I believe they 
successfully impeached him; but in some 
hugger-mugger way the supreme court, all 
appointed by himself, met, and the thing was 
defeated. What safety can there be in such a 
state of things? What is there to induce the 
people to abide by law when they are so gov- 
erned? Can there be respect for such rulers? 
On the contrary, would not almost every fair- 
minded man say that the man who put them 
out of the world was performing a service to 
humanity? They could not live, they could 
not hold power in a northern State for twenty- 
four hours. It is amazing the forbearance 
with which they have been treated, and noth- 
ing but the completely broken spirit of the 
southern people, their belief that the whole 
power of the Federal Government would be 
exerted to press them again into the dust if 
they exercised any of the powers which we 
feel are essential to our own preservation and 
success, was attempted by them. When they 
come to Congress they are not believed. 
When they send their Representatives here— 
Ido mean those who sit in the Halls of Con- 
gress calling themselves their Representatives, 
but when they send their real representative 
men up here, they are not heeded, and some 
worthless fellow, who is robbing them right 
and left, has the ear of Congress and the Ex- 
ecutive, and no law and no remedy is to be had. 
hy, sir, I saw that the President was in- 
Yoked to declare martial law in one of the 
Counties of Florida—the county of Jackson. 
And what were the facts about Jackson county? 
It has & population of nearly three blacks to 
one white. At every election there is an over- 
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whelming majority in favor of the Republican 
party. Every official in the State is the choice 
of the Governor and of his own party. What, 
then, can be the trouble that makes a small 
minority of men able to overcome and over- 
throw an utterly disproportionate majority ? 
What can it be? There must be some gross 
incapacity or else there must be some wrong 
so poignant and so bitter as to stir men to 
desperation. 

The witnesses who came before us almost 
without exception each held two offices, one 
State and one Federal, and sometimes more 
than two. ‘They were living off that people. 
When they collected taxes they were not paid. 


The report of the comptroller, the tax-pay- | 
ers’ convention, the publications of the State, | 


all prove this to be true. There seemed by 
all the statements to be thorough rottenness 
throughout the administration of that State. 

If the Senate will turn to the testimony of 
Captain Wilder, to which I referred this morn- 
ing, | beg those who doubt the accuracy of 
what I say, or who believe that my language 
is at all exaggerated, to read at page 241, and 
from that onward, the history of actual facts ex- 
sting in that State, and the oppression and the 
robbery committed upon that people by those 
who are maintained in power by the threat 
and fear of Federal interference in case they 
should rise and 
incubus. 


“I mingled with alot of politicianshere, most of || 
them Army officers, who were located about here, | 


some in business, but now successful, for the crops 
were bad. I went on acting and voting with them 
until after the State was reorganized. 
a state of things sprang up that satisfied us would 
be ruinous to the prosperity of the State. But we 
kepton hoping for better things, feeling that nothing 
could be done but through the Republican party, as 
the old citizens were standing off and objecting. We 
fought on until there was such a state of things as 
has ruined us, as you will find if you find out what 


is the trouble here; a state of things more destruc- || 
tive to property than to life—more ruinous than all | 


the Ku Klux in the State. _ 
** Guestion. To what class of men do you refer ? 


‘*Answer. To what we designate here as the car- || 


pet-bagger element that rules the State. 


Question, Give us plainly a statement of who | 


those persons are and the positions they hold; it is 
our object to get at the truth. 

“Answer. If I should do that, my life would 
probably not be safe; they have already taken mob 
law and almost murdered a man publicly in this 
city, some one who, I guess, inquired about the 


swindling here, the same as I should do, and he is | 


knocked over. 


** Question. Does this class of men that you say | 


rule the State embrace your Governor? 

** Answer. Yes, sir. 

** Question. Does it embrace all the leading officials 
of the State? 

** Answer. All but one, that I know of. 

* Question. Whom would you except? 
‘ Answer, The comptroller. 

“* Question. Who ia he? 

“* Answer. Mr. Gamble. ae 

** Question. Youdo not believe he is one of this cor- 
rupt ring? 

** Answer. 


‘ 


tax-collectors, for instance, have got thirty or forty 
thousand dollars, and because we suppose that such 
a man is not fitto run the Freedmen’s Bank we are 
mobbed in the street. They all censured us, and in 
my presence swore that he would serve. We have 
invested a great deal of money here; wehave got a 
good hotel going now, so as to make it pleasant for 
people to come here; myself and my family have 
done the most to start this thing. enjoy better 
health here, and therefore was obliged to be here, 
and I was gladto get my friends tocome here. I have 
been fighting in the anti-slavery and Republican 
party for thirty years, and now to come down here 
and be knocked about by this class of gamblers; [ 
call them a ring of gamblers. 

** Question. i 
ing men of the State Legislature? 

* Answer. Hnough to carry their measures. Here 
is an instance in this city.” 


Then he passes on to give an instance of 
swindling in the Legislature. 


are members of this Senate in connection with 
testimony taken when they were not present ; 
but I will simply say in justice, while | forbear 
the use of names of persons who are members 
of this body, I think it but just that the Senate 


throw off this monstrous || 
Captain Wilder, at page 241, said: || 


At last such | 


I know he hasgiven vouchers officially, | 
stating that the swindlers here, one or two of the || 


Does that ring embrace also the lead- | 


It is not pleas- | 
ant for me to use the names of persons who | 
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| should inspect the testimony, that they may 
|| See the share that they have had in bringing 
| about these troubles in the State of Florida. 

Here is a specimen of what was intended : 

** Question. You have been here in the State for 
some time, and know a great deal about the feeling 
of the people, Would you have any hesitation in 
settling in any portion of the State where your 
business and desires might carry you? 

“ Answer, No, sir; not if I could go there with 
| some assurance of anything different from what bas 
| happened in one or fwo of those counties. L believe 
these rings have coveted to bring about Ku Kiux, 
so that they could make capital at Washington and 
elsewhere, and keep themselves in power. 

“ Question. These people have combined to get up 
these Ku Kiux cases ?’’ . 

Chis is the ring that is ruling Florida. 

“ Answer. I believe so, from the fact of their 
boasting about them. One of them said: ‘It is the 
best thing in the world for our party to have such 
things occur; we can publish them and create a 
sensation that will foster our party ;’ that is, the 
Republican party.” 


This is the testimony of a Republican him- 
self, an honest man who feels as we all feel 
the necessity, actual and absolute, of honest 
government, and who feels that he cannot 
stand there and be robbed of the fruits of the 
toil of his whole life. Such sentences as this 
and facts like this abound in this geutleman’s 
testimony, and he was subjected to an insult- 
ing cross-examination from which he emerged 
with dignity and with eredit, completely sus- 
tained at every point, and leaving behind him 
nothing that he or his friends will ever regret 
| was placed upon the record. ? 

Mr. SCOTT. I had not the pleasure of 
being in compauy with the Senator from Del- 
aware upon the sub-committee in Georgia and 
Florida, but | was in company in the commit- 
tee with the two gentlemen of the other branch 
of Congress who did accompany them, Mr. 
Maynarb, of Tennessee, and my colleague in 
the House, Judge Scorie.p, and certainly they 
have departed very much from. their usual 
habit of treating either witnesses or associates 
if the term just now used as to the manner of 
cross-examination —*‘insulting a witness’’— 
could be justified. They are not here to speak 
| for themselves upon that subject, and I cannot 
permit the remark to pass without calling the 
Senator’s attention to it. 

Mr. BAYARD. Very well. I stated that 
the examination was by the chairman, and 
|| Judge SCOFIELD was not present probably at 


| the time, and Mr. Lansine took very little 
|| part in it. So faras my personal feeling is 
|| concerned, | attach no blame. Our relations 
|| were those of mutualrespect and good will, so 
far as | know. But when | speak of the in- 
sulting examination of witnesses, | simply 
speak by the record. Let the Senator him- 
self if he has time, let any Senator examine 
|| the questions put to these people, and he will 
|| see that there is a covert insult a dozen times 
over repeated. Here was this very gentleman, 
| Captain Charles Wilder, a venerable man; he 
has reached within one year the threescore 
| and ten appointed as the verge of man’s life. 
He is a man respectable in appearance, per- 
fectly polite, and gentlemanly in his demeanor, 
| worthy of respect in all particulars, so far as 
| we knew ; and when he came he was asked 
whether he had not been tried for embezzle- 
ment. What was that question for? What 
would be the answer; what would be the 
| feeling, Mr. President, of you or any other 
man of equal personal character if you were 
called before a committee and a man asked 
|| you whether you had not been tried for em- 
bezzlement, connecting your name with some 
flagitious occurrence? Would you not con- 
sider that you had been insulted by such a 
uestion? I need not ask you, sir. There 
fore, when the Senator from Pennsylvania 
finds it proper to rise here and to call me to 
account for having said that a witness was 
|| eross-examined in an insulting manner, | 
| answer him by the record, and I put it to him- 
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self if he was asked whether he had not been 
tried for embezzling the money of poor negroes, 
whether he would not consider that an insult, 


und 60 slyle ils 

Mr. SCOUL. The Senator will permit me 
a word. I rose because Mr. Maynarp, of the 
House, be 


g the chairman of that sub-com- 
the remark being that, as usual, 
the cross-examination was insulting, I of 
course could not permit that remark made of 
one of my associates on the committee, who 
has not the privilege of responding on this 
floor, to be made without saying that certainly 
wy knowledge of him, from his conduct in the 
would not justify me in supposing | 
for one moment that either in a single instance 
or in a body of instances could he indulge in 
insulting witnesses by cross-examination. 
The Senator will further permit me to say 
that this has been a delicate and very dis- 
agreeable business throughout, and as he does 
appeal to me, | will say to him that there were 
numerous instances in which witnesses before 
the sub-committee, of which | was a member | 
in South Carolina, professed to be insulted 
because they were asked whether they were 
members of the Ku Klux organization, and 
subsequent developments showed that they 
were. 

Mr. BAYARD. Well now, Mr. President, 
what has that got to do with my statement, or 
with the facts before the Senate? I put the 
question to the honorable Senator, as he has | 
spoken of delicacy aboutthis matter. It would 


in 
mittee, and 


committee, 





have been much more satisfactory to me if the || 


geutleman who was the chairman of that sub- | 
committee could have been on this floor with 
a full right to explain the matter. I speak 
with the book before me; I could have read 
his questions; I could have read the answers ; 
I simply could have asked any man of gentle- 
manly instincts whether the questions were 
those of common civility or whether they 
were insulting. They speak for themselves ; 
and Il ask the honorable Senator from Penn- 
syivania whether he does not consider that to 
ask a man of Captain Wilder’s position, of 
his age, of his eharacter, whether he had not | 
been guilty of embezzlement, was not of itself | 
& very insulting question? 

Mr. SCOTT. The Senator asks me what it 
has to do with it. I will simply say of Cap- 
tain Wilder, that who he is I know nothing 
whatever. 

Mr. BAYARD. Thatappears by the record. 

Mr. SCOTT. And whether the questions 
were insulting or not would depend entirely 
upon the truth of the circumstances and the 
information which the chairman had who put 
the questions. | do notknow what his inform- 
ation was. He may have been led to believe | 
that the question was a proper one. If the 
statements which the Senator has been making 
in regard to witnesses in Georgia be correct, | 
certainly it would be proper to put questions 
to them whether they had been indicted or | 
convieted, or not, for the purpose of bringing | 
their character on the record; and if Mr. 
Maynarp, the chairman of that sub-com- 
mittee, had such information it would have 
been his duty to bring it out. I do not know 
what the information was. 

Mr. BAYARD. The Senator has declined 
to answer my question. It was a simple one. 
He seemed here to assault me for having 
spoken of the cross-examination as insulting. 
When I give him the facts upon the record, | 
and ask his opiuvion, be will not give it to me. | 
I know him too well to doubt what it would 
be if his opinion was given. I know that he | 
would say it was insulting. More than that, 
the chairman of that sub-committee might 
have been misinformed and misled in suppos- 
ing that he was examining an unworthy man, 
who should be exposed, but when he found 
that he had been mistaken, and that this 
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| charge of embezzlement had been triumph- 


antly overthrown by this old gentleman, surely 


common courtesy would have induced him to | 


say,‘ | acted upon misinformation, and [ 
apologize to you for making the remark.”’ 

Mr. POOL. Will the Senator allow me to 
ask him what the question was? 

Mr. BAYARD. The question was whether 
he had been tried for embezzlement. 

Mr. POOL. What was the answer? 

Mr. BAYARD. 
had been tried by court-martial and triumph 
antly acquitted, and the record was produced 
by him which brought him out in brighter 
colors than if the charge had never been 
made, 

Mr. MORTON. 


question, then. He had been tried. 


Mr. BAYARD. Ido not know what in- | 
duced the honorable Senator from Indiana to | 


interpolate that answer. I was giving a very 
full one. He had been tried and triumph- 
antly acquitted, and his character had been 


indorsed by all the gentlemen of the court- | 


martial in a manner which I have read to the 
Senate, and which cannot be restrained or 
qualified. Ido not wish in a case so large as 


this to wander off into anything so small as a | 


question of the personal bearing of a member 
of the committee, nor did | desire, nor do I 
desire to make any unkind or uncivil refer- 
ence, but I am only speaking of a fact show- 
ing the temper in which this investigation was 
conducted. it stands there as a fair comment 
for me to make, and I do make it, and [ make 
it precisely upon the basis of the record. If 
1 am incorrect or unjust, it will recoil upon 
me. If I am just, 1 am doing my duty, and 
if I am doing that, | am very willing to stand 
the result. 

The mismanagement of that State and its 
finances is gross in the extreme. I will not 
detain the Senate now to describe it. The 
report of the minority gives the figures. Suf- 
fice it to say that Florida is plunged in debt to 
an extent that makes repudiation almost ber 
only refuge. She is mismanaged in every way. 
There is no good ‘government there. And it 
is against the minority who are suffering, who 
have it not in their power to set things right, 
that these Ku Klax bills are leveled. Why, 
sir, when you consider the course of Congress, 
the temper of Congress, and of the Admistra- 
tion toward the two classes of people in the 
South, the one placed in power and robbing 
and misgoverning them, and the other suffer- 
ing, more or less discontented and restive, it 


reminds you of the line of the satirist, Dat | 


veniam corvis vexat censura columbas. 

Mr. President, I shall not continue this 
already too long speech, made all the longer 
by the fact that no report was made on these 
two States by the sub-committee to which I 
was attached ; and indeed otherwise the im- 
portance of the subject affords a full excuse 
in my own mind for the length of time I have 
occupied, and which | cannot forbear to say 
has been greatly lengthened by the number 
and character of the interruptions to which 
| have been subjected. 

In conclusion, I will ask the Senate, view- 
ing all these facts, considering the history of 
the past three years, and ask also the people 
of the country, to whom I speak equally with 
those who happen now to hear me, is it not 
time to abolish this phrase ‘‘ reconstruction ’’ 
and substitute that better and more potent 
word, ‘* reconciliation ?’’ .‘** What ye sow that 
also shall ye reap’’ is a solemn truth, and 
never more true than in man’s government of 
his fellow. Human hearts respond to senti- 
nrents of generosity and justice and confidence 
by actions of like nature. Harshness and iu- 
justice bear fruits like themselves. 

it was with regret and surprise that I found 
in the Globe of the 10th of May a speech 


The answer was that he | 


It was a very appropriate 
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true picture of the condition of the coy 
regard to which Congress is now alte 
to legislate. In speaking of the southers 
and the question of extending amnesty and 
oblivion for their past political offenses, , 
seems to mourn over the fact and to coudem, 
those people because, to use his own language 
the rebel, so called, does not acknowled» 
that he has been guilty of any crime: > 
_ "He denies that he committed treason in reb:j, 
ling. He glories in the battles be fought aud th, 
injuries his arms inflicted on the Government, yf, 
honors those who most distinguished themselves j, 
the bad cause. He commends as heroes those who 
fell in the rebellion, and yearly he pays visit to th. 
graves of his fallen comrades in arms and strey, 


them with flowers and muistens them with hj 
tears.’’ : 


Yes, Mr. President, and should it ever come 
to pass that the graves of the southern dead 
should be neglected by their kindred, king 
nature herself will take their place, and the 
southern earth in which the dead sleep vill 
yield its lilies and its daisies to wreath thei: 
places of rest, and the soft winds of the South 
will gently wave the grass above them, and the 
dews of her starry night will keep grass and 
flower fresh in memory of her brave childreg 
who died in defense of the soil which now 
contains them. 

Why, sir, can it be that a mind can be so 
darkened by prejudice and party spirit as to 
forget the very echoes of human nature itself? 
If these people did not weep over their loved 
and their lost, they would be something more 
or less than human; much more likely Jess 
than more. Such a speech and such seuti- 
ments sound to me like the report of some 
Russian commander writing from Warsaw to 
the Czar, followed by an order forbidding the 
women of Poland to wear mourning for their 
dead. Is it the feeling or the language of an 
American Senator directed toward those who 
are his fellow-citizens, and who it is the hope 
of the country will be a source of happiness 
and strength to our common nation? Cer 
tainly men cannot be won back from error by 
such sentiments as these and by such con 
demnation. They never can be made friends 
by such processes. 

Mr. President, let me relate a different inci: 
dent and a different feeling, from which more 
is to be hoped, and which I believe contains 
the true germ from which a feeling of union 
will spring up again that will bind our States 
forever in the bonds of a common brother 


| hood. This ineident came to my knowledge 


while in the State of Georgia, and | believe it to 
be in all respects strictly true, and it illustrates 
that spirit which alone can be looked to as4 
means of restoring the feeling of fraternity 
and national brotherhood which would form 4 
once the happiness and the strength and safe- 
guard of our Union of States, and without 
which the Union is but a mockery and a delu 
sion, destined to perish at the first rude shock 
it shall receive in foreign war. : 

When the war closed in the spring of 186°, 
an officer of the southern army found himself, 
like thousands of his compatriots, without 
dollar, on his way to his home and family. 
Not far from Atlanta he found his aged mother 
and family, people whom iu 1861 he had lef 
in affluence, surrounded by all the luxury a0? 
refinement that inherited wealth and cultiva 
tion for generations in the same family ¢# 
alone produce. He threw himself from b's 
weary horse and entered the door of his dwell 
ing. The aged mother, the wife, sisters. little 
children were all there. Death, which bad 
held his harvest among the brave men 0D . 
field of battle and in the northern prisons, ba 
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spared the weaker ones. Their sufferings had 
been to live. They had seen not only the 
luxuries which their mode of living had made 
habitual swept away by the breath of war, but 
even the necessaries of a frugal life had gone, 
and when my informant found these ladies 
and children, so tenderly and once so cared 
for, they had been living for ten days upon 
dried okra and salt. This had been their sole 
subsistence. Unable to relieve their desperate 
condition, he remounted his horse and rode 
back to the town of Atlanta to solicit food to 
keep his family alive. 

[am credibly informed there was not a head 
of horned cattle, a sheep, a pig, or chicken in 
that county out of the camp of the United 
States Army. On his way to Atlanta he met 
a colonel of the United States Army who, 
without knowing him personally, mentioned 
his name (historic in Georgia and Carolina) 
and inquired the way to his residence. My 
informant disclosed himself to the officer, and 
fnding his purpose, told him of his condition, 
and accepted such a loan of money as enabled 
him to purchase from the United States com- 
missary at Atlanta the necessaries of life for 
bis family. I will not recount how, with 
energy aud courage, he struggled with vary- 
ing success to make a living for those who 
were dependent on him, but the election of 
Bullock, and the appointment of his State 
officials, forced him to abandon the practice 
of law, where merit and ability could not 
compete with corrupt favoritism. 

About this time he wrote to a friend in the 
North a letter des¢riptive of the condition of 
southern men like himself, honestly endeavor- 
ing to act as faithful citizens of the Govern 
ment of the United States; and finding no 
confidence exbibited in their good intentions, 
but on the other hand rebuff and discredit, 
while thieves, camp-followers, and ignorant 
and vicious negroes were placed in power over 
them. This letter found its way into print in 
some of the northern papers, among others, I 
believe, in the New York Tribune. A few 
weeks after the letter was written my inform- 
ant received by mail a letter postmarked Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. He opened it and found 
inclosed a check for $1,000 and a few lines 
from the writer, stating he had seen the 
letter referred to, and desired, as a north- 
ern man, to aid a fellow-citizen in a distant 
State struggling in such bitter adversity. The 
writer's name was totally unknown to him, 
and he thought it must be a mistake or a 
cruel hoax. He submitted the check to a 
banker who at once informed him it was good 
for its fullamount. He, however, considering 
there must be some mistake, wrote to Boston, 
slating the arrival of the letter with the 
check, but his fear that his motive in writing 
which drew forth the remittance had been 
misunderstood ; that he might have been sup- 
posed to be what was known as a ‘ Urion 
man”’ in the southern acceptation of that term, 
ora repentant rebel disposed to gain favor 
with the successful party by condemning his 
own past course. He told him that he was 
neither ; that he had been an original and con- 
tcientious believer in the right and duty of 
secesssion in 1861, and had no regrets, except 
for his failure; but that he accepted his fate 
and was ready to keep faith with the Govern- 
ment which had conquered. 

Areply from Boston to this letter assured 
him that the writer had earnestly advocated 
the prosecution of the war, and during the war 
would have held him an enemy, but that peace 
had come and he now sought to make him a 
friend, and took this as the natural mode of 
doing it, and begged him to keep and use the 
money, I need not say how much the heart 
ofthis Southerner was touched, but he was a 
man of honor, and though sorely pressed for 
money, felt in looking over the entire field of 
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his affairs that even with the $1,000 he was 
| greatly in debt, and in fact insolvent. He felt 
|| 1t was his duty, as it was his right, to avail || 
|| himself of the bankrupt law of the United | 
States and start afresh, afier giving up all he 
possessed, which consisted chiefly of the farm 
| and homestead which sheltered his family. 
| He therefore wrote again to the good man in 
| Boston, telling him these facts, and declining 
| his proffered loan under the circumstances. 
| The mail soon brougbt a request to know the 
| precise condition of his affairs. He made it 
| out in exact detail, and his statement disclosed | 
; debts several thousand dollars in excess of his 
assets. 

In prompt return of mail a letter reached 
him, with a check for the amount of his needs 
in full. His debts were paid, his energies re- 
stored, his family retained in their home, the 
day of his adversity had passed, and prosper- 
ity met him with pleasant smile and open 
hands. The money so lent by the Boston 
merchant te a total stranger in a southern 
State, one whoae face he had never seen, whose 
opinions, social and political, he bad ever op- 
posed, has been returned, but this is the least 
part of the transaction. There isa debt which 
will never be paid so long as life-blood warms 
that southerner’s heart—the debt of love, 
of gratitude, of friendship, which binds him 
and his kindred with ties stronger than iron to 
that Boston merchant, and all who bear his 
name or are of his kindred. The name of 
the northern man is borne by the son of the 
southern man. It will be a household name 
that shall couple those two friends in true ties 
of friendship while their names shall last. 
Should danger or trouble assail the man of the 
North or his kindred, he can count upon the 
ready hand of his southern brother to defend 
him—a defense rendered without money and 
without price; the cheap defense that human 
love gives without reckoning; never so glad 
as when giving it. 

Why should not these two families of Mas- 
sachusetts and Georgia be allowed to typify 
the relations of the northern and the southern | 
people? You may be sure, Senators, that like 
causes will produce like effects. It is in your | 
power. Shall it be done? In justice to his 
State and to the people of all America, I am 
called upon to state the name of the Boston 
man who set this wise and noble example to 
his fellow-countrymen. Itwas Daniel Denny, 
the Boston merchant, whose wisdom of the 
heart kuew how to conquer men more effec- 
tually than he who has won the bloodiest gar- 
land gained in battle. 
kindness—the great law of love, whose divine 
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bore upon their persons the scars of conflict 
there were tears soft as woman’s shed at this 
one touch of human kindness: 

‘‘ What can war but endless wars still breed ?” 

The law now proposed is an act of assault; 
it breathes of violence. It works upon no 
emotions but those of fear. It will cause 
hatreds. Itwill produce no good will either 
between citizens or toward the Government. 
It is, as 1 bave tried to show by argument, a 
plain violation of the limits of our written 
charter of power, and even if it were not so, it 
is unwise and humanely unjust. Cease, then, 
I beg of you, this maleficient, odious system, 
so foreign to the genius of American govern- 
ment, called ‘‘ reconstruction,’’ and adopt now 
and from this time forth the true, the wise, the 
Christian policy of ‘* reconciliation’ between 
the States of this Union. 





Ku Klux Outrages. 
SPEECH OF HON. JOHN COBURN, 


OF INDIANA, 
In tHE House oF Representatives, 
May 30, 1872. 


The House having met for debate as in Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union— 


Mr. COBURN said: 

Mr. Speaker: I| do not see why the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. Beck] is so excited 
in this matter. I do not know whether it is 





because he is in sympathy with the Ku 
Klux—— 
Mr. BECK. I am in sympathy with all 


| oppressed people. 

Mr. COBURN. I do not know why he gets 
into such a rage whenever this subject is meu- 
tioned. When I see the gentleman getiing 
excited in their behalf, talking about other 
members on this floor who dare denounce 
them, in a style of vituperation and anger, 
and with an air and manner of menace, | am 
exceedingly astonished. Why, sir, has it 
come to this that we cannot diseuss the policy 
of our Government, that we cannot discuss the 
question of peace, and law and order, and the 
suspension Of the writ of habeas corpus, when 
disorders and great violence occur, when the 
authority of the courts is set aside, when the 
law is trampled upon, when the military 
power must be used for the correction of these 
evils, without gentlemen on the other side fly- 
ing into a rage and denouncing in the bitter- 
est terms the men who dare to rise up here 
|| and speak in behalf of peace and good order 








Expositor was born on earth eighteen hundred 
and seventy-two years ago, but whose wise 
teachings seem so little heeded or valued in 
these latter days. 

Within a few weeks Mr. Denny has gone to 
his honored grave, but his good name shall 
not be forgotten. 


“Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust.” 


I saw and felt in my personal intercourse | 


in Georgia the kindly influences which his 
trust in human nature had created. 


I remember well this gentleman telling me | 


of a meeting of those who had been confed- 
erate officers shortly after the occurrence which 
I have related. They were impoverished ; 
they were sore with many things that had vis- 
ited them in the way of domestic and political 
affiiction. They had much to condemn and 
little to praise. In the North they found but 
little to praise, and little, apparently, to thank 
the Government for. While they were relat- 


ing instances of their hardships, this gentle- | 


man arose and told this story better than I 
have told to you in simplicity and truth ; and 
he told me that among these angry and sore 
men who had breasted battle many a time and 


and the suppression of crimes of the most 
|| terrible character? 
‘| Sir, I am surprised that the gentleman from 
| Kentucky, who is generally so rational and 
| kind in all his relations of life, and who, com- 
ing here at the same time I[ did, has for five 
| years demeaned himself so well, should now 
take such an interest in an institution such as 
|| this, thathe should fly into a rage and a passion 
when any attempt is made to prevent a con- 
tinuance of these outrages. Sir, for myself, | 
think that all of us, Democrats as well as Re- 
publicans, are interested in ferreting out, any- 
where and everywhere, at all times, night and 
day, summer and winter, in all seasons, the 
men who have disgraced not only their own 
States but the whole nation by their crimes. 
Why is it that the other side of the House 
becomes instantly excited and inflamed when 
gentlemen on this side of the House desire to 
call up any question in relatiou to the punish- 
| ment and putting down of all that class of 
infamous criminals? Why, sir, have they o 
personal interest in this matter? Is there 
something back? Is there really a secret 
league in which they are bound and sworn to 
stand up here in Congress and defend these 
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scoundrels? Mr. Speaker, some- 
times | am almost tempted to think that there 
nay possibly be some impulse of that kind 
upon the minds of men here; yet I am 
loth to believe it; I cannot believe it. 1 will 


not believe that members of Congress can 


tf ’ 
n¢ ny 


come 
their oaths, act 
pledge of that kind; and gentlemen do great 
injustice to themselves when by their conduct 
they give room for such a suspicion. 

Now, in regard to the course of this debate, 
[ want to say a word, and then I| will pass on. 
Some of us had our names down for a little 
disenssion this evening. It has been a cus- 
tom of the House year after year to make lists 
of that kind, and nobody has ever interrupted 
the order. | do not think itis a good plan, 
but it is the common law of the House. My 
name was put on that list two months ago. 
Since that time I have never been able to get 
the floor. I have desired an opportunity to 
reply to my colleague [Mr. VoorHEES] upon 
this very question; but the opportunity has 
not occurred. Other men had their names 
there wasa long list. My friend from 
Michigan {Mr. Concer] and my friend from 
Ohio | Mr. Stevenson] have been on the list 
Che matter drifted along until 
assigned for general debate. 
here has been no pre-arrangement. 

it I were dying | would say, as I have no 
doubt these other gentlemen would say on their 
oaths, that we have never attempted to cut 
off debate by the Democrats—we have never 
thought of such a thing. Time and again 
Democratic members have come here on Sat- 
urdays and occupied the floor, and no Repub 
lican has ever had the bad temper or the bad 
manners to interrupt them or to say one word 
in the way of complaint on account of their 
Bpe aking in succession. 

| say again that | would have been glad to 
have had this discussion brought up long ago 
in the proper way. So far as I am concerned, 
and so far as concerns any action of the com- 
mittee, there has been no consultation, no 
no preconcerted arrangement. But 
this matter being intrusted mainly to the care 


re ponsib lity of 


aqown : 


a long time. 
1o-n ght was 


CAUCUS, 
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upon this floor, and, while under the | 
under an | 
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the Italian mountains, it finds apologists or 
advocates or friends or @xcusérs wide over 
the land ; iterushes down civil rights ; it Appals 
tens of thousands of peaceful citizens ; it Cov- 
ers its actions by the cloak of midnight and 


disguise; it arms with deadly weapons; it 


scourges, burns, banishés ; it destroys propétty 
and takes life, and to-day we are called upoh 
by the trembling lips of a huudred thousand 
victims to give relief and protection. A great 
party, a great majority of the nation demand 
that they be given, and we aré here to consult 
for the good of the Republic in this regard. 
A committee of Congréss has labored dili- 


gently for monthg to ascertain and collect the 


acts, and they have beeri 


presented to an 
ustonished conutry. 


They have recommended 


|| that the provisions of the fourth section of the 


of the chairman of the committee, [Mr. Po- | 
LAND,] a kind, honorable, considerate, for- | 


bearing, patient gentleman, he has yielded to 
everybody else, and the measure has drifted 
along under the pressure of appropriation 
bills, tariff bills, and the regular business of 
the House, to the heel of the session. 

A man more aggressive, more hostile to the 
Democracy than the gentleman from Vermont, 
would have brought up this matter earlier. 
Yet this evidence of good will on our part is 
construed against us on the other side as an 
evidence of hostility, of bad feeling, of a con- 
spiracy for party advantage. Having con- 
cluded these preliminary remarks, I will now 
proceed to consider the questions I had ex- 
pected myself to discuss. 

Mr. Speaker, when the peace and welfare 
of the nation are at stake those intrusted with 
the conduct of publie affairs cannot afford to 
be silent. When the rights of large numbers 
of citizens are violated and the laws of the 
land are annulled, they are bound by every 
obligation of duty and patriotism to speak out 
and demand redress. Much more when many 
mem bers of a great party stand ap and deny 
the existence ot these outrages, put the friends 
of law and order apon proof, and stand organ- 
ized to prevent oF to pérvert investigation. 
At such a time he who would be silent, with 
knowledge of the facts, would be criminal, and 
he who would not do whatever he might to 
rescue his fellow-men from peril should be 
classed among the enemies of mankind, That 
day is upon us. A great, secret, and despe- 
rate band of outlaws infests many States. More 
numerous and powerful than the banditti of 





act to enforce the fourteenth dmendment to 
the Constitution shail continne in force until 
the next regular session of Congress. I will 
quote the fourth section : 


“Src. 4. That wheneyer in any State or part of a 
State the unlawful combinations named in the pre- 
ceding section of this act shall be organized and 
armed and so numerous aoe powerful as to be able, 
by violence, to éither overthrow or set at defiance 
the constituted authorities of such State, and of the 
United States within such State, or when the econsti- 
tuted authorities are in complicity with, or shall 
connive at the unlawful purposes of, such powerful 
and armed combinations; and whenever, by reason 
of either or allot the causes aforesaid, the convic- 
tion of such offenders and the preservation of the 


| public safety shal! becomé in such district impracti- 


cable, in every such ¢asé such combinations shall be 


| deemed a rebellion against the Government of the 


United States, and during the continuance of such 
rebellion, and within the limits of the district which 
shall be ko under the sway thereof, such limits to be 
rescribed by pro¢lamation, it shall be lawful for the 
resident of the United States, when in his judgment 
the public safety shall require it, to suspend the 
privileges of the writ of habeas corpus, to the end 
that such rebellion may be overthrown: Provided, 
That all the provisions of the second section of an 
act entitled “An act relating to habens corpus, and 
regulating judicial proceedimgs in cértain cases,’ 
approved March 8, 1863, which relate to the discharge 
of prisoners other than prisoners of war, and to the 
penalty for refusing to obey the order of the court, 
shall be in full force so far as the same are applica- 
ble to the provisions of this section: Provided further, 
That the President shall first have made proclama- 
tion, as now provided by law, commanding such in- 
surgents to disperse: And provided also, That the 
provisions of this section sball not be in force after 
the end of the next regular session of Congress.’’ 


The history, organization, causes, objects, 
and results of the Ku Klux organization with 


| its kindred societies have been so often and 


| the task. 
| committee seeks to palliate or excuse or jus- 





widely discussed before the taking of testi- 
mony that I hesitate somewhat to resume it, 
but a sense of duty impels me to undertake 
The report of the minority of the 


tify in turn the operations of this dreadful 
organization, and to throw whatever of blame 


| may attach to its inception upon the Repub- 


ican party. 

My colleague [Mr. Voornegs] a few days 
since in the same tone denounced that party 
as being chargeable with all the evils in the 
region infested by these outlaws. At the very 
outset he indulged in the language of vituper- 
ation, aud pausing for a few moments in this 
course he wandered into a region of pbilo- 
sophic reflection upon the consequences of 
evil-doing, and announced the ‘theory that 
‘‘every result has its distinct and specific 
cause in the moral and political. world, as 
well as in the mathematical realms of the 
physical sciences.’’ A theory sound enough 
if he had informed the House what and where 
these ‘‘ mathematical realms of the physical 
sciences’’ were. Had that been done, we 
might have measured bow distinct and spe- 
cific in his mind were cause and result. But 
that we may not be leit wholly inthe dark, 
he quotes from Mr. Buckle, who says; 


“In the moral world, as in the physical world, 
nothing is anomalous, nothing is unnatural, noth- 
ing is strange. All is order, symmetry, and law. 
There are opposites; there are no contradietions. 


ip sa character of a nation inconsistency is impos- 
ible. 
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And further on he declares as true ‘the di 
trine of uniform sequence, that certain e 
having already happened, certain other ever, 
corresponding to them will also happen.” y,, 
satisfied with this philosophy, my Colleagy. 
rises to 4 bigher plane, aud Htwetraic it with 
the expression of Scripture, ‘Ye shall k... 
them by their fruits.’’ ; 

He asserts that eleven States are in a fright 
ful condition of anarchy and bankruptcy, which 
has been entirely brought on by the effyr, 
of Republicans at reconstruction, who by 
this means have roused to fury the Ku Kjy; 
Klans, and that they in turn have not bee 
half so wicked as their provocation justified. 
while the Republicans are but reaping the 
legitimate fruit of the seed sown by then 
His philosophy is based upon the assumprio, 
that at the close of the war the eleven Sturm 
lately in rebellion were in a condition perfecily 
adapted to reconstruction and restoration \ 
the Union, and with ample resources and har. 


Events 


| monious elements in society could have moved 


on at once to perfection in government. This 
assumption is a pleasant one to Democrats, 
and would be quite a relief to them if it were 
true; unfortunately it lacks this slightly essey. 
tial element. 

The war being over, we had a right to expect 
that the rebels would go home and resume 
peaceful avocations without opposition to the 
Government which had not confiscated their 
property, and which bad spared them from 
exile or death for their crimes. We had arigh 
to expect some gratitude from men who were 
dealt with in a spirit of such unparalleled 
clemency. We had a right to expect content 
ment under any political system that might be 
adopted. We were not prepared for opposi- 
tion, hatred, conspiracy, persecution, banish- 
ment, burnings, scourgings, open murders, 
secret assassinations, and a reign of terror in 
whole communities where these spared aud 
pardoned enemies dwelt. Honorable men 


| expected honorable men who laid down their 
| arms and confessed themselves conquered, 


and who upon this were allowed to go home 
on their parole, to behave well and keep the 
peace. 

When the war was over what were the ele 
ments of reconstruction? What were the 
materials? The bitter recollections of rebel: 


| lion, hardships and defeat, the losses of prop 


erty, the destruction of life, the breaking 
down of the masters, the enfranchisement of 
the slaves, the disorganization of society in all 
its parts ; a vast accumulation of debts, State 
and individual ; a currency utterly worthless, 
all contracts and judgments in doubt; courts, 
eounties, cities, corporations, Legislatures, all 
in chaos; all to be restored to working order 
and harmony. The vast institution of slavery 
in ruins, civil rights were to be conferred on 
millions of people, a new order to be estab- 
lished. All this my philosophic colleagae 
seems to ignore, and sums up the condition of 
affairs in one sentence, as follows: 

“Nearly seven years ago blessed peace, like 4 
merciful white-winged angel, came to the land.’ 

That is his entire description of the country 
at the close of the war; and that is all right a8 
faras it goes. The time is about seven years, 
more or less; peace is a blessed thing, 8018 
“a merciful white- winged angel,’’ | suppose; 
at least a merciful angel ought to be; and 
since he is somewhat, famous for his Cauce 
sian philosophy in politics it may be that ie bas 
discovered that the white- winged angels are 
the best. My colleague then says: 

‘* Who. since then has poured upon the unresistiog 
and helpless South the floods of disorder, corrapr 
tion, bankruptey, crime, oppression, and ruin? 

And answers the question by charging 't all 
upon the Kepublican party. 


The fault with the argument is that it begins 
too late in the history of the subject matter 
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‘ve a fair account of the causes of the woes 
gr eounts. His theory of gause and effect 
he eal one. His quotation of Scripture 
ae O eve ry good tree bringeth forth good 
sy. puta corrupt tree bringeth forth evil 
¢uit,’ is timely, and ought to be applied to 
ailtbe facts. Some one has said that to tell 
art of the truth is a lie; im court the witness 
aie to tell the whole truth. Then in the 
ail of candor let it all be told; and then 
‘ut the doctrine of cause and effect be applied; 
it us see What tree it is that bears evil fruit, 
who planted it, where it grows, who eats its 
fenjt | 

le says the fruit is the robbery of eleven 
States by the Republicans since the war. 

\ fair view of the question requires us to see 
what was their condition before the war ended, 
and when it ended. The trouble with the gen- 
‘Jeman arises mainly out of the question of 
suffrage and office-holding. We have allowed 
‘enorant and unfit men to vote and hold office, 
and so the sensible white men who were up- 
right and capable to manage public affairs 
yere thrown out, deprived of power, and it fell 
into the hands of corrupt white adventurers 
and very ignorant and unprineipled negroes. 

So far as appears by his speech, the eleven 
States were, at the close of the war, very pros- 
perous and rich, and the people were all con- 
tented and happy. The gentleman seems in 
his study of the history of the wrongs of the 
South to have heard nothing of a civil war 
which had waged there for four years, in which 
the bitterest passions were aroused ; in which 
cruel and barbarous crimes were perpetrated 
systematically and publicly upon helpless pris- 
oners; in which the losses of property were 
athousand-fold greater than those which he 
recounts ; in which eleven State governments 
were wrecked, the people forced into arms by 
a despotic conscription, and hundreds of thou- 
sands dragged from home and slain ; in which 
all the bank circulation, all the ¢irculating 
medium of exchange, became worthless in the 
people’s hands and proved a total loss; in 
which the railroads were seized, diverted from 
their regular business, and worn out in the 
hard service of war; in which the whole busi- 
ness of the people was stopped, and utter ruin 
and bankruptey brought on all that region; 
in which both the channels of foreign and 
domestic trade were totally dried np, and bar- 
renness and desolation spread like a pall over 
all that region; in which four million slaves 
were emancipated and had the duties as well 
as nghts of freemen devolved upon them. 
All this seems to be unknown to him, and he 
reasons as if the whole South was a paradise 
at the close of the war when the Republicans 
entered and thereby introduced sin. This is 
ahappy way to dispose of the case, but not a 
natural one for a philosopher of the Baconian 
school, who plants his feet upon fucts and 
thence draws his conclusions. 

But there were facts occurring before the 
war worthy of note in tracing out the causes 
of the peculiar condition of socigy at the 
present day, which had something to do with 
demoralizing the people both white and black. 

The testimony of many prominetit men of 
the Democratie party in the southern States 
8 to the effect that there is better order, less 
violence, and fewer crimes in the South than 

fore the war; that open violence, fights, 
fends, whippings, and murders are less fre- 
— than formerly. If this be trae, and our 

*mocratic opponents declare that it is so, 
vould not a philosophic mind come to the ¢on- 
cluion that the present and recent outrages 
‘rea natural consequence of a prévious éon- 
‘ition of outlawry before the War, when tlie 
‘outhern chivalry fought out their quarrel in 
ihe streets and highways, atid by mob violence 
and brute force drove their opponents into 
tubmission or exile? Would it not occur to 


fi wit; 
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sach an inquirer that the Ku Klux organization, 


which operates by terror, was the natural and 
legitimate offspring of such a state of affairs, 
rather than in high taxes, bad local govern- 
ments, carpet-bag rule, negro ascendancy, or 
official bribery since the war? 

And is it possible that the very men who for 


years had been used to scenes of persecution | 


and violence should become sainte by the 
operation of the war, and then sikdents fall 
from grace when the war was over and recon- 
struction begun? Did it ever occur to him that 
popular education was not fostered extensively 
in that region before the war, and that possibly 


some evils might arise from the ignorance and | 


prejudices of the people? Did it ever occur 
to him that the institution of slavery before 
the war had also a tendency to degrade and 
brutalize the white as well as the colored peo- 
ple? Did it ever occur to him that the code 
of laws made as props to slavery, brimful of 
inhumanity, injustice, oppression, and abomi- 
nable cruelty could taint the public mind and 
breed such bad passions as would swarm like 
carrion-crows over southern society? Did 
it ever occur to him that the terrible revolt, 
without a cause, against law, order, peace, 
and good government, the waging of war, the 
shedding of blood, the sacrifice of a people, 


could have no effect to demoralize public | 


sentiment ? 
And while I say this, let it be added that 


these words would never have been. spoken || 


but for the argument that Republicans are to 
blame for whatever of ill exists in that region, 
and that they are guilty of a wholesale robbery 
of that people. That astonishing assertion 
demands the full statement of the facts in 
contradiction. 

When the war began, in 1861, the debts 
and liabilities of the eleven rebel States were 
$102,516,000. In 1865, at the close of the 
war, they were $222,848,000, having more than 
doubled in thattime. Of this $89,567,000 were 
contracted in aid of rebellion. 


| war debt of the States and the confederacy | 


$2,434,864,000, a sum so much greater than 


| the present debts of these States, at which my 


colleague is horrified, as to bear no compari- 
This enormous debt was extinguished 
with the rebellion, and the seal of repudiation 
put upon it forever by the fonrtechth amend- 
ment to the Constitution, much to the chagrin 
of many men who have never ceased to de- 
nounce that grand measure of settlement and 
progress. ‘That debt is canceled forever, and 
the Republican party is alone entitled to the 
honor of doing it. 

But this is not all; the losses to those 
States by reason of the war in assets, trust 
funds, and balances in the treasuries were 
$37,146,000. To this is to be added the loss 
of bank circulation, which became worthless 
in the hands of the people, $51,000,000; and 
the loss in property, in addition to personal 
property and real estate with improvements, 
was the vast sim of $2,759,577.000, greater 
even than the great debtof the States and con- 
féderacy combined, and making in the aggre- 

ate a sum of $5,194,441,000, This sum, 
this debt, these losses seem never to have been 
weighed in the gentleman’s estimate, but to 
have been passed by as too trivial to affect 
seriously his mind, dr that of any of those 
persons of Ku Kiux proclivities who have 
béén stting to desperation and madness in view 
of the enormous losses and debts of their 
unfortunate States. 

But this is not all. Thére was 4 Yast debt, 
due by the southern business men to the north- 
ern business men when the war began of over 
three hundred million dollars, more than half 
of which was lost forever; but these northern 
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| means used by the Ku Klux to get their money 


back. The matter was put in the account of 


profit and loss, and so laid away to be seen 
|; no more. 


| pistols, the midnight raid, terror, exile, tor- 


Masks, whins, fire-brands, dirks, 


ture, and murder seemed never to enter into 
their accounts. Perhaps they may profit in 


_ future by the suggestions of their Democratic 
| sympathizers and frame a new system of book- 


keeping, and when the money of their debtors 
runs out proceed to take the balance out of 
their hides. 

When the work of reconstruction begun the 


| losses and the debts of that region bestrode it 


as avast mountain, thousands of the people 
were destitute of clothes or food, and the 


| Freedmen’s Bureau stepped in and supplied 


white and black alike with what was needful. 
| Millions of dollars were expended in this way. 
Railroads were repaired at the expense of 
| other millions, and sold back on long credit 
| to the companies, and these debts to the 
nation are not yet paid. 
| My colleague has made the following state- 
ment in relation to the debts of the southern 
| States, which he defiantly declares is accurate. 





In addition to | 
this sum the debt of the confederate gov- | 
_ernment was $2,345,297,000, making for the 


I challenge it from beginning to end: 


“T submit the following condensed table of fig- 
ures, and I defy their successful contradiction on 
this floororanywhereelse: 

** Alabama.—Debts and liabilities at the close of 
the war, $5,939,654 87; debts and liabilities January 
1, 1872, $88,381,967 37. 

** Arkansas.—Debts and liabilities at the slose of 
| the war, $4,036,952 87; debts and liabilities January 

1, 1872, $19,761,265 62. 


|| *‘* Ftorida.—Debts and liabilities at the close of the 
|| war, $221,000; debts and liabilities January 1, 1872, 


$15,763,447 54. 

** Georgia.—Debdts and liabilities at the close of the 
war, nominal; debts and liabilities June, 1871, 
$50,137,500. (See statement of Mr. Augier, treasurer 
of Georgia.) 

* Louisiana —Debts and liabilities at the close of 
the war, $10,099,074 34; debts and liabilities June 
1, 1871, including the excess of expenditures over 
receipts, $50,540,206 91, 

** North Carolina.—Debts and liabilities at the close 
of the war, $9,699,500; debts and liabilities Janu- 
ary 1, 1872, $34,887,467 85. 

"South Carolina.—Debts and liabilities at the close 
of the war, $5,000,000; debts and liabilities January 
1, 1872, $39,158,914 47. 

** Mississippi.—Debts and liabilities at the close of 





the war, nominal; debts and liabilities January l, 
| 1872, about $2,000,000. 


|| “* Tennessee.-—Debts and liabilities at the close of 


the war, $20,105,606 66; debts and liabilities Janu- 


|| ary 1, 1872, $45,688,283 46, 


** Texas.—Debts and liabilities at the close of the 
| war, nominal; debts and liabilities January 1, 1872, 
$20,361,000. 
| ** Virginia,—Debts and liabilities at the close of the 
| war, $31,838,144 59; debts and liabilities January 1, 
| 1872; $45,480,542 21.’ 
The amounts here inserted are incorrect, 
ace too large, are founded on contingencies 
and possibilities which have not yet happened, 
and are in no sense debts. 

No one can deny that the debts of southern 
States have been largely increased since the 
war. Extravagance, and in many cases dis- 

| honesty and corruption, have prevailed. There 
| has been gross mismanagement by the State 
| officers. The greater part of these debts have 
| been incurred to aid railroad companies. At 
the close of the war and the beginning of recon- 
struction the people of those States rushed 
eagerly into railroad enterprises as one of the 
great remedies for the losses incurred by the 
war. The desire was natural, the remedy 
| was an excellent one, the intention was good, 
but the execution of the plans was wretched. 
Speculators, grasping and worthless adven- 
turers fastened themselves upon the reorgan- 
ized States like vultures, and have wasted and 
robbed their substance, a thing which some 
men do not seem to know is the consequence 
in every disorganized State, and the legitimate 
| pesult of civil war, just as moch as the loss 
| of property and the waste of health and life. 
| These debts are not the result of party man- 
/ agement, and can be said in no sense to be 
political, both sides taking part largely in all 


merchants never dreamed of the ingenious || measares by which they were incurred. 
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The statements I make are prepared care- 
fully from the public documents of those States, 
and I think are reliable beyond question. 
Let us now see what the debts and liabilities 
of these States were at the close of the war in 
1865. They were in the aggregate $156, 436,- 
000 for all the recognized debts and contingent 
liabilities; the prospective liabilities were 
$17,000,705, making in all $174,141,000. At 
present the aggregate of these debts is $227,- 
121,000, with prospective and contingent lia- 
bilities amounting to $78,738,000, making in 
all $305,859,000. A very great portion of the 


prospective and contingent liabilities of these | 
States is for aid to railroads, levees, and other | 


works of public improvement. Texas has in- 
curred such an indebtedness in the sum of 
$11,500,000. Here, while the Republicans 
were divided as to voting these subsidies, and 


a Republican Governor vetoed the bill grant- | 


ing $6,000,000 to the Southern Pacific, thirty 


out of thirty-three Democrats voted for it and | 


carried the measure over his veto. 

In Louisiana a large sum has been granted 
by the Legislature in aid of railroad compa- 
nies and for the building of levees: Feakeo 
million two hundred and forty-five thousand 
dollars of whatis called the debt is in aid of 
internal improvements, and not a bond has 
yet been issued. Might million dollars of debt, 
for which bonds are outstanding, have been 
granted for levees, and $6,770,000. more of 


this class of indebtedness is voted for aid to | 
These measures have not been car- 


railroads. 
ried through by party votes, or opposed by 
party votes. Some of them were passed by 
a suspension of the rules requiring a three- 
fourths vote; some were carried over the veto 
of a Republican Governor. Both parties have 


been reckless and extravagant in using the | 


credit of the State for the purposes named. 

Iu Arkansas the State has become indebt- 
ed for railroads and levees in the sum of 
$6,512,000, for which bonds have been issued, 
aud is prospectively liable for additional aid 
to railroads in the sum of $7,877,000. The 
question of granting aid to railroads was sub- 
mitted to a popular vote, for which a majority 
of twenty-eight thousand two hundred was 
given in the State. ‘he parties did not array 
themselves on this question ; large numbers 
on both sides favored the measure. 

In Mississippi there has been no great in- 
crease of the public debt. 

In Alabama,as in Texas, Louisiana, and 
Arkansas, the debt was greatly increased by 
aid to railroad companies, and amounted for 
contingent and prospective indebtedness to 
$29,620,000. Special acts granted to railroad 
companies $6,000,000, and a general act gave 
$16,000 a mile to all railroads that would have 
tweuty miles completed before the lst day of 
November, 1871. The bonds are to be issued 
as the work is completed. Several companies 
have availed themselves of this provision and 
are coustructing roads, which makes the pros- 
pective liability avery considerable sum, esti- 
mated at $14,200,000. 

Bonds have been issued on constructed roads 
in the amount of $15,420,000. The Legisla- 
ture of 1867 passed the acts involving the 
State in the sum of $17,700,000 of this debt. 
In this Legislature the Democrats had the 
majority. fn subsequent Legislatures the Re- 
publicans bad the majority, but in no case was 
the grant made by a party vote. The State 
has a first lien on seventeen hundred miles of 
railroad to secure the bonds guarantied by her, 
aud will have alien on all roads founded on 
ihe prospective indebtedness. 

In Georgia the debt, as in other States, was 
increased by aid to railroad companies. The 
contingent liabilities for railroads for bonds 
indorsed are $7,083,000 : 

“The treasurer of State, Mr. Augier, estimates 
the full amount of railroad liabilities incurred since 


| 


| roads may 


| Interest or principal, 


| reconstruction, including all the aid to which all the 


be entitled to if all are completed, at 
$30,000,000, and the length of lines at two thousand 
miles, which would make $22,916,000 of prospective 
liabilities. The State reserves the first lien, with 

ower to seize and sell the road on failure to pay 
The aid is granted on com- 
pleted sections of twenty miles, but in no case to 


| exceed one half of the actual cost of the road in- 


| vested by the company.” 








This makes anample security. The greater 
part of this so called debt is no debt, is pro- 
spective, and the liability may never be incur- 
red, or the law may be repealed. The acts 
authorizing these indorsements of railroad 
bonds were not passed by parties as political 
measures, both sustaining them. Every Dem- 
ocrat in the Legislature voted for these meas- 
ures; besides, the State is secured amply by 
the property. Three million dollars of the 
State debt was incurred for repairs to the 
Western Atlantic railroad, which was State 
property, for the restoration and repairs ne- 
cessary in consequence of the wear and tear 
during the war. 

In Florida the debt, contingent and prospec- 
tive, has been largely increased by aid given 
to railroads. Bonds to the amount of $4,000,- 
000 have been issued by the State in exchange 
for the same amount of bonds of a railroad 
company bearing the same date and rate of 
interest. The Governor, on the 4th of Jan- 
uary, 1872, says that ‘‘the securities held by 
the State can at any time be converted for 
sufficient to redeem the State bonds. The 
interest has been paid regularly up to and in- 
cluding January, 1872.’’ The committee on 
affairs in the late insurrectionary States report 
that if all the railroads to which aid has been 
extended in the State are eonsiructed, and the 
companies comply with the terms of the laws 
so as to receive the full amount of the bonds 
to which they will be entitled, the whole 
amount will be about fourteen million doilars, 
all secured on roads to cost about double that 
sum. These laws providing for the issue of 
bonds to aid the construction of railroads may 
all be repealed before they are issued, and the 
debt of course never incurred. This is the 
greater part of the $15,763,000 of debt of 
which my colleague so loudly complains. He 
complains of possibilities and treats them 
as facts; he borrows trouble by the million 
dollars’ worth. I protest that he shall not 
charge it up against the Republicans as an 
actual debt. Should future State officers incur 
these debts it will be time enough to complain; 
until then let us deal with actual and existing 
facts. 

In South Carolina the debt in 1865 was 
$5,058,000; it wasincreased up to $15,768,000 
in December, 1871; of this, $3,773,000 are 
held as collaterals for $900,000. And there 
is an additional contingent debt for aid to 
railroads of $6,712,000. The total debt abso- 
lute and contingent is $22,480,000. Of the 
railroad bonds $4,000,000 have not been sold 
and may not be. There was no political dif- 
ference between the parties in passing the laws 
authorizing the contracting of these debts, and 
both parties corruptly and flagrantly engaged 
in sillieatea of bribery. The committee on 
southern outrages report as follows upon this 
point: 

“The worst feature of corruption in South Caro- 
lina is that members of both parties and men of all 
classes are involved in it, and that public abhor- 
rence of corruption which is the safeguard of popular 
government seems wanting or dormant. Even the 
old aristocratic class, to whom we had been taught 
to attribute sentiments of chivalric honor, have not 
scrupled to bribe officials. In the operations of the 
land commission the venders were fesse old cit- 
izens of the planting class who held more land than 
they could utilize, and the frauds committed in the 
sale of their lands were with their consent and to 
their advantage by bribery of the officers by the 
land-holders. On this subject the Governor, in his 
gociat mcsmeae of January 9, 1872, says, (see pages 


n 

**Many of the purchases of land having been 
severely criticised, and grave _— of irregulari- 
ties in the inistration of the office of com- 


—~ 
missioner being current, I applied i 

May. 1870, to an eminent lawyer of this stant of 
J. D. Pope, to initiate legal proceedings for” 
purpose of bringing the alleged fraudulent tr T the 
tions of the land commissioner under review inne 
courts. Colonel Pope stated in a written one 
which he furnished me that after a thorough pinion 
igation of the law and the facts in the prema 
was satisfied that great irregularities had by ~ 
practiced to the injury of the State, but that the 
necessary legal proofs of the malfeasance |i oe 
could be furnished only by those who sold the eee 
and by others interested in effecting such Sales my 
who profited by them, and they were not likely 1 
appear as witnesses and criminate themse ne 


Ives,’ 
General M, C. Butler, who was the Dom-. 
candidate for Lieutenant Governor in iaecmocrati 


: - Q, &@ natiy 
of the State, was a major general of the tala 
a large planter, a lawyer, and a leadin » 


J 2 & citi if 
high standing, stated under oath before the aut 
committee, sitting in South Carolina, that if he had 


ri j g 
sgn fr oui out doe, 7 DUISE8 Sate 
old aoe, teen es mais Losin 
testified before the said sub-committee that he coy), 
see no wrong in bribing a public officer, and 
pared the transaction to the purchase of a mul 
the tax-payers’ convention, held at Columbia, Sou:h 
Carolina, Mr. F. F. Warley, of Darlington county 
an old citizen of high standing, spoke as follows: 

**As I said on yesterday, public frauds would pot 
exist were it not for private individuals who act the 

art of corruptors, Were none of these engaged in 

ribing members of the Legislature, we would hear 
nothing of such frauds as the one I have endeavored 
to expose. 

In North Carolina in 1865 the old debt and 
liabilities were $16,000,398, the prospective 
liabilities were $3,471,000; in all about twenty 
million dollars. In 1871 the debt and |iabjjj- 
ties were $34,887,000, an increase of over four. 
teen million dollars. This was almost entirely 
devoted to aid of the railroads; the acts pro- 
viding for this aid were passed by both parties: 
the railroad officers and managers were com. 
posed of both parties; both parties condemned 
the acts of folly and improvidence connected 
with them, and united in their -regrets at a 
vain attempt to encourage immigration, to in- 
vite capital and to awaken enterprise. The 
State loses from six milliion to ten million 
dollars by these railroad bonds. The State 
has recovered from wrongful holders of these 
bonds $4,343,000, and will save that amount. 

In Tennessee the debt before the war was 
$20,100,000, $16,200,000 for railroads; this 
had increased in 1866 to $26,777.000, and in 
1872 to $30,054,000. Of this sum $13,290,000, 
being well secured by railroad companies, may 
be deducted from the debt, leaving the debt 
for which the State must stand liable, with 
interest, about twenty million dollars. 

The large assistance given to railroad com- 
panies seemed to all parties necessary and 
proper, and all united in it. The matter was 
badly managed by the officers of the State and 
the roads, and both political parties shared in 
the fault. 

In Virginia in 1860 the debt was $31,938,- 
000; in 1865 it had grown to $41,061,000; 
which, in 1870, had grown to $45,872,000, 
which has been reduced to $44,080,000. This 
debt is made up largely by aid given to public 
works. Political parties have not divided as 
to the making of this debt. No party 8 
exclusively held responsible. The geutleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Beck] has made the 
broad assertion that there is notbing to show 
for the immense amount of indebtedness 
incurred by these southern States for the cou 
struction of railroads. Sir, there is some 
thing to show for it. Forty-four bundred 
miles of railroad have been constructed since 
the war, and a large amount of railroad 
work is now going on. There is a great deal 
to show for the expenditures that have been 


made. 

Mr. MAYNARD. Let me remind the ge” 
tleman that the southern railroads at the close 
of the war were all out of repair. 

Mr. COBURN. That is the fact. Worn out 
in the service of the confederacy. ‘ed 
These instances of indebtedness are 8'Y 
robberies, and attributed to the Republicas 
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rty. The House will see that the sums are 
rpously exaggerated by the gentleman and 
re no foundation as to amount in fact, as 
ial by him. These debts were contracted 
not by the Republicans as such, or as a party, 
or for party purposes, and in this particular 
his statement falls dead, having no support of 
facts. But perbaps the most remarkable thing 
connected with this argument about these debts 
‘s this; that while the Democrats, the minor- 
ty of the committee, and my colleague argue 
constantly that they are the fruitful source of 
these disturbances and crimes, all the witnesses 


ewear that they have nothing to do with them, | 


and are not caused by them. They swear that 
the Ku Klux only punish local criminals, 
thieves, vagrants, prostitutes, disturbers of the 
peace, and other outlaws; that they aim their 
blows not at politicians, or public men, or 
public measures, but at those persons who are 
violators of law. Who shall we believe? Or 
shall we believe both ? oa 

The property-holders are dissatisfied with a 
system of taxation which reaches all values 
equally. This was not the case formerly. 
Now taxes are laid ad valorem, and as near 
as possible fairly upon all property; but form- 
erly land and slaves bore but the slightest 
taxes comparatively. Professions, employ- 
ments, amusements, and such things were taxed 
heavily. If an irregular and inequitable sys- 
tem of taxation could produce demoraliza- 
tion, it was done before the war throughout 
these troubled districts. Thus the poor men 
and the men of moderate means bore the 
burdens; the wealthy and powerful paid but 
little. So long as the poor bore the burdens 
we heard of no Ku Klux for high taxes. But 
when the rich men, the land-holders, the pro- 
prietors of plantations, must pay pro rata we 
hear from Democratic orators of threats, lam- 
entations, scourgings, burnings, and murders, 
because of hightaxes. History records thatthe 
humbler men of that region submitted formerly 
with a better grace to unjust taxes than the 
leaders of society do now to an equitable sys- 
tem of taxation. Then the Ku Klux did not 
ride; now at the bidding of the Democratic 
tax-payer he does ride, to banish or to slay 
county officers, to burn school-houses or drive 
off school teachers, to govern elections, to se- 
cure an administration that will arrange a sys- 
tem of taxation satisfactory to them. Iam 
inclined to believe the Democratic orators and 
the minority of the committee when they say 
that these crimes are for political reasons. 
I believe that when the unoffending negro is 
whipped in his lonely cabin or field, there 
slands away off some man of property who 
directly or indirectly stimulates the ruffian 
hands to ply the lash, so that when election 
day comes the victim will be a pliant tool or 
a trembling fugitive, shunning the ballot-box 
as the source of all his woes. I believe that 
deep down in the dark recesses of the hearts 
of those leading men lurk their secret pur- 
poses to control by violence and terror the 
elections, and not only to control the matters 
of taxation, but all measures of State and 
national policy. I believe, with them, that it 
is dissatisfaction with reconstruction that in- 
flames them, and that like volcanic fire burn- 
ing down in the center of the globe it shakes 
the whole framework of society. 

But the most shameful part of these out- 
rages is this: that instead of visiting punish- 
ment upon the heads of the persons of both 
parties who involved the States in the debts 
and other bad management eomplained of, the 
humble and quiet voters distant from them, 
and totally irresponsible personally for any 
public abuse, have suffered all that the spite 
and malignity of these conspir.tors could 
vise. The real offenders have not been 
stricken, while innocent Republicans have 

n made to suffer indescribable persecutions. 
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‘ Another fact ip connection with these debts | 
is worthy of notice, avd that is that many mil- | 


lions in the aggregate are prospective only, 
and which may never become debts by reason 
of a change of the laws authorizing them, or 
by the non-construction of the railroads for 
which these sums are to be paid only when 
completed. That can hardly be called a debt 
which is a mere possibility and not a fact. 
This class of possible debts amounts in Georgia 
to $20,916,000. In South Carolina $6.000,000 
of bonds, known as the * sterling loan,”’ have 
been provided for; of these, $3,500,000 have 
been executed and $2,500,000 have not been 
signed. The Democrats call this a part of the 
debt. They are the same as signed and un- 
signed notes in the hands of the maker. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. The gentleman will per- 
mit me to say that the six millions of sterling 
bonds charged against the Republican admin- 
istration as part of the debt of South Carolina 
have been canceled, and are nowin the treas- 
ury of the State. 

Mr. COBURN. I am glad the gentleman 
has made that statement. 

In Florida, if the railroads are built the 
debt will be increased $14,000,000. Some five 





hundred and fifty miles of railroad are pro- | 
jected and may at some future day be built. It | 
is a safe rule not to count chickens till the | 


eggs are hatched; so also not to be troubled 
about debts till you owe them. In Alabama 


the prospective and contingent liabilities | 


amount to $29,620,000. In Arkansas such 
liabilities amount to $14,390,000; iu Louisi- 
ana, to $12,245000; in Texas, to $11,500,000. 

Whether my colleague attempts to justify or 


excuse the outlawry, the barbarities, and the | 


awful crimes of the Ku K!ux by showing a 
provocation in the creation of these debis, or 


to blacken Republicans alone for gross extrav- 
agance, he fails signally. The debts were in a | 


large measure not contracted till after the 
Ku Klux,Klans had been organized and en- 
gaged in the work of persecution, and tens of 
thousands of victims in 1868 bear witness to 
this statement, while the greater portion of 
these debts have been contracted since that 
time. Like au advocate in some criminal 
trial, he catches at everything to excuse, pal- 
liate, extenuate, or justify the crimes of his 
clients. He has no word of condemnation for 
their acts, takes no thought to uncover their 
villainies, but leaves that work to the prosecu- 
tion ; leaves it to the Republicans to find out 
the facts. A hired attorney may justify him- 
self in such a course; but a Representative of 
the people, sworn to obey and to execute the 


law, can ill afford to play the advocate for such | 


shocking crimes as history has never before 


recorded. And when the position of my col- || 


league as advocate of these Ku Klux Klans, 
pow upon trial in the bigh court of legislation, 
is viewed in an impartial light, | apprehend 
that he will be found, not in pursuit of the 
truth or desirous to suppress crime, but by his 
acts and words to justify, palliate, and even 
encourage them. dl 

I fear that my colleague has in his zeal 
assumed a position he does not desire, and 
which I would be loth to assign to him did 
not his language justify it. What does the fol- 
lowing !anguage mean if it is not full of justi- 
fication and encouragement to these crimes 
aud abominations? He says: 

‘Sir, on the facts which I have stated I invoke 
the judgment of thecountry. What right have you 
to expect peace and order in a land whose rulers are 
lawless felons? When did a bad Government ever 
fail to produce wickedness and crime? Do you 
ex pect the people to obey the laws when their offi- 
cials do not? Do you expect them to love and rev- 
erence a Government whose policy has made them 
bankrupt and miserable? Do you wonder that they 
become restless, desperate, and disobedient as they 
daily behold the fruits of their toil stolen in the 
name of their Government? Are you amazed at 
scenes of violence, outrage, bloodshed, and cruel 
vengeance, when the Executive of a State sets aside 
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the entire administration of justice? Rather should 
you be filled with astonishment at the forbearance 
and moderation you have witnessed. If the fore- 
most ageuts in the work of southern ruin and de- 
struction since the close of the war had been driven 
from that country by its plundered citizens, who 
now would rise up here and condemn the act ?”’ 


A member of the damnable order could 
scarcely say more than this, in a tone more 
tull of bitterness and reproach. Is this called 
for? Is it patriotic? 1s 1 wise? 

L submit to every fair man if such declara- 
tions are in harmony with professions of a 
deep desire for a restoration of good will and 
kindness on the part of the southern people. 
{ submit if it is not in perfect keeping with 
many Democratic declarations from the be- 
ginning of the war, throughout its continu- 
ance till now, and expressly prepared and 
calculated to rouse and inflame the worst 
passions of the worst enemies of the country. 
No word of reconciliation has fallen from such 
lips, no act of kind forbearance; nothing but 
the sowing of the seeds of hatred in the breasts 
of southera men has been their political mis- 
sion. 

But what shail 1 say to the declarations 
of the minority of the committee, who in pal- 
liating these enormities use the following 
language: 


“Tt is a subject of interest, and may be of admo- 
nition, to the American people, how political insti- 
tutions, even in an age of the highest civilization, 
and under the most explicit written constitutions, 
may be changed or abolished by a process of mere 
party policy, when inaugurated and pushed forward 
in 2. spirit of hateor athirst for plunder, Will any 
one doubt, who has personally witnessed its praeti- 
cal working, that negro suffrage and negro govern- 
ment in South Carolina is a hopeless and total fail- 
ure? Its institution was not ouly a political crime 
but worse than that; it was a most unequivocal and 
eggregious political blunder, as it must ever be 
where the negroes are in Lhe majority, Pseudo phi- 
lanthropists may talk never so loud and eloquently 
about an “equality before the law,’ where equality 
is not found in the great natural law of race or- 
dained by the Creator. That cannot be changed by 
statute which bas been irrevocably fixed by the fiat 
of the Almighty. Wherever the two races exist co- 
equally by compulsory legislation, autagonism will 
exist also. There can be no peace or harmony in 
such a condition of political organization, especially 
when the natural repulsion is intensified by the 
teachings of recreant portions of the opposite race, 
But while the negroes of the South have position 
and power in the administration of public affairs 
now, who can say, who can look into the future so 
clearly as to enable him to say how long this unnat- 
ural state of things will last?’’ No oneis soprescient 
as to be able to fix the period of its duration, but 
that it must end somehow, and at some time notin 
the distant future, no philosophic thinker will doubt. 
It is altogether too abuormal, too much opposed 
to the instinctive feeling, some will say prejudices, 
ot the white race, to endure beyond the peculiar 
condition of popular opinion, brought about by a 
war prosecuted in the end for the treedow, if not the 
enfranchisement, of the negro. Gradually, in time, 
and under a change of circumstances, this excep 
tional state of the popenes mind will wear out and 
pass away, and public opinion will vibrate back to 
its old conditiva, as it existed prior to the disturbing 
inflaences of the war. This will be brought about 
by one of two things; either by a rupture of the 
Government itself, or the springing up of some new 
and all-powertul party out of the ruins of the exist- 
ing political organizations. When either of these 
two things shall occur, and God grant it may not be 
the first, it will be the political death of the negro 
on this continent, So far as it relates to his future 
solidity as a race, commingled with the whites 
within the Union, be will be in a worse condition 
than he was in‘a state of slavery; for the inevitable 
tendency will be to segregate him from the white 
race, and if not transported to some other country, 
he will siowly but surely pass away, like the abori- 
gines, and his place among us, like that of the 
Indian, will be known no more forever.”’ 


Is this an encouragement to keep up the 
war of races; to fau the flame of hate to 
undying heat? [leave it to the common sense 
of men. But | quote further from the minor 
ity report to show the spirit of the Opposition. 
Is this not an encouragement to those lately 
in rebellion in case of a foreign war to join 
in with the enemy and destroy our Govern- 
ment? Let it speak for itself: 


** With a hostile Power on our northern borders 
capable of throwing two hundred thousand armed 
men into the field, is it prudent or wise to drive 
seven million of our own people in the South to 
desperation, in the event of a conflict between Great 
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Britain and the United States? We have no secur- 
ity from war; it is the skeleton in every national 
household. The fact was made manifest in our own 
late civil conflict, if never before, that war may be 
precipitated upon & people almost without their 
knowing it, in a republic as well asin a monarchy, 
by avery few bud and wicked men on both sides, 
who hold in their hands the powers of government. 
The great question of peace or warcannot await the 
slow and deterred action of the popular will. The 
question either when or whether it shall commence 
is nota matter of negotiation. It isa question of 
will, of necessity, of finesse on the part of one or 
both of the belligerents, The present aspect of our 
foreign relations, if nothing else, should admonish 
our rulers that it is all-important that we should 
have peace at home before we engage in a war 
abroad. It is preposterous to suppose that the 
southern people would fight for us while we are 
fighting them; nor can we expect them to battle for 
our rights while we, by tyranny and oppression, are 
depriving them of theirs. No people ever fought 
willingly under « writ of habeas corpus suspended 
against them. 4 , 

**We believe the President has suspended this 
great writ of the people, this balwark of personal 
liberty, for other than the high purposes which 
should actuate the person clothed with the tran- 
scendent powers of his office, We believe, we might 
almost say we know, that nothing has transpired in 
South Carolina since the passage of the Ku Klux 
jaw which can be the slighest justification of the 
President in. suspending the writ in the absence of 
war and the clash of arms, spreading terror and dis- 
may among whole masses of people guiltless of 
crime.” 

While the Republican party has with agrand 
philanthropy given millions—over thirteen 
miilion dollars of supplies to the starving 
whites and blacks at the South; while thou- 
sands of Army horses, mules, and wagons 
have been sold to them for little more than a 
nominal price; while their worn-out railroads 
have been renewed and repaired and sold to 
their former owners at credit for half price; 
while political power, relief from disabilities, 
the right of suffrage and officeholding have 
been granted to the bulk of the people lately 
in rebellion; while their public sins have 
been freely forgiven, and the returning prodi- 
gals welcomed back by the Republican party, 
what has the Opposition done but find fault, 
sneer, stir up ill-feeling, rouse suspicion, and 
befoul the noblest benevolence with bitter de- 
traction? While the Republican party has 
been putting out the flames of hate the Demo- 
cratic party bas been kindling them afresh, 
and the whole political heaven has been lurid 
for years by the baleful fires lighted by them. 
But for them all would have been peace and 
reconciliation; but for them the Ku Klux 
Klan, the Pale Faces, the Invisible Empire, 
the Knights of the White Camelia, and kin- 
dred orders would never have been in exist- 
ence. But for the alarm, the suspicion, the 
jealousy, the hostility, the madness begotten 
by the Democratic party, the process of peace- 
ful reorganization and reconstruction would 
have gone on smoothly. 

I venture now to say that the atrocities com- 
mitted at the instigation of and for the ben- 
efit of the Democratic party in the region of 
reconstruction, and for the purpose of thwart- 
ing it, are without any parallel in the civilized 
nations of modern times. Had they all been 
perpetrated aud collected together in a coun- 
try small in compass and with as few people 
as the Scotch, or the Waldenses, or the Jews, 
mankind would have stood appalion and sick 
with horror atthe spectacle. But these crimes 
have been scattered overa country a thousand 
miles in length, more than half that in width— 
over a vast empire of territory ; have fallen upon 
harmless, quiet, and obscure victims; in the 
main have taken place at night, without wit- 
nesses, committed by men in disguise, who 
have eluded detection and exposure, who have 
taken no openand bold position, who do noth- 
ing to fasten proof of their guilt; and save 
for the smoking ruins, the stripes, the wounds, 
and the flying victims, or theirghastly corpses, 
leave no mark or sign of their existence ; who 
by stealth, in the silent midnight, in the lonely 
wood, in the remote cabin, im the unsbeltered 
home of the sleeping poor man, strike their 
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most terrible blows; an organization sworn to 
secrecy, to disguises, to deceit, to perjury, to 
violence, and to cruelty, operating upon un- 
suspecting and unprepared victims. Where 


on earth among civilized men has such a thing | 


so monstrous, so frightful, so devilish, been 
seen before ? 

Where but among the Thugs of India, the 
offspring of barbarism, oppression, corruption, 
idolatry, continued for ages, has a parallel 

fund? When tyrants desire to fill 
their dungeons, they send out their emis- 
saries in the face of men and gather up their 
victims. When gloomy zealots in religion 
would compel submission to their tenets, they 
build their inquisitions and plan their instru- 
ments of torture, or plant the stakes for their 
martyrs in open day. When great warriors, 
smitten by mad ambition, desire to appropri- 
ate the wealth and power of their people, they 
collect their forces, and in the eyes of mankind 
perpetrate their schemes of robbery and rapine. 
But here is a foe that clothes himself in the 
habiliments of the grave, prowls like a ghost, 
like a lost spirit from the world of the damned, 
upon the paths of his victims, and, with the 
cold cruelty, malignity, and ferocity of a fiend, 
strikes his victims, strikes his neighbors, 
strikes his friends, because his Klan or den 
has voted that he shall; because his» chief 
has ordered it; because his victim votes a 
different ticket; because he thinks the Repub- 
lican party is a little better than the Demo- 
cratic party; because he believes a colored 
man is capable of voting or holding an office ; 
because he thinks that a white man who has 
tried to destroy his country may not be so 
safely intrusted with power as a colored man 
who has always been loyal; because in an 
humble and quiet way he holds the truth to 
be self-evident that a friend of the country 
makes a better oflfice-holder than an enemy ; 
or because he shows by his bearing that a 
colored citizen is made in the image of God 
and is entitied to the ordinary rights of man. 
For these grave offenses, and such as these, 
he must needs bear scourging, or banishment, 
or death, or disfranchisement. If he will not 
think, if he will not talk, if he will not vote 
agaiust the Democracy, he may live in peace. 
But if he does, then he must be whipped into 
submission, and his cruel persecutor, as an 
excuse or paliation for his villainy, points 
to a State debt of thirty or forty millions, 
pleads insanity on account of its vast amount, 
and has the effrontery to come into Congress 
and claim that high taxes, extravagant ex- 
penditures, and local mismanagement of the 
finances, have put him and his friends on 
horseback in disguise, and stang them to 
madness, so that every abomination becomes 
excusable and justifiable. This is the logic 
of the Democracy. 

But other causes have been assigned for the 
origin and existence of these secret and mur- 
derous orders. The negro, just freed by the 
thirteenth amendment of the Constitution 
must be guarded against as an outlaw, an 
must be compelled to work as a strolling va- 
grant, and so the white man must organize 
his friends and act as patrols, peace officers, 
and public guardians. He is the State; he is 
responsible for everything; he is still master; 
he still does the thinking; he must eat; some 
one else must work. So rose the Ku Klux to 
regulate society and maintain order, peace, 
and law, and with the scourge, dagger, pistol, 
and torch, undertook to inaugurate a political 
millennium. 

These secret orders had another origin in 
part. In 1866 and 1867 the white rebel ele- 
ment in some of the southern States stayed 
away from the polls with the express and 
avowed object of defeating the reconstruction 
measures. When this failed and the work went 
on they resolved to prevent by violence Union 
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/men from taking part in it. They mus h 
| terrified until they abandoned their right .; 
suffrage or yielded its control to the white dic 
tators, who claimed all power. If they " 
sisted they must be tortured into submission - 
they must be Democrats or they must vw 
vote ; they must not hold an office; they tite 
not attend the polls; they must not go to 
school; they must not worship God ; they mye 
not live unless they agreed to let the Demo. 
crats control all things politically. The years 
1868, 1869, 1870, and 1871 witnessed jiots 
whippings, banishments, burnings, murders 
in all the States recently in rebellion. 
Hatred of their recent slaves for their new] 

: f y 
made importance, hatred of Union men and 
Union men’s policy, distrust in the new order 
of things, fear of and hostility to northern 
men, called carpet-baggers, hostility to the 
Union leagues in which the colored men 
associated for protection against their recen; 
masters and oppressors, all combined, gave 
vim and fearful force to these secret organ- 
izations. These bitter passions culminated 
in open fights, riots, and disturbances of g 
dreadful and bloody nature in the counties 
of Union and Chester, in South Carolina, in 
Eutaw and Huntsville, Alabama; in Meridian, 
Mississippi; in New Orleans, and all parts of 
Louisiana, resulting in the aggregate in the 
death of hundreds of unoffending people. 

The whole power of reconstruction was 
offered the grumblers who originated these 
secret, murderous orders. The fourteenth 
amendment expressly gave them control, and 
negro suffrage was a matter left entirely to 
them for adoption or rejection. They sullenly 
refused to take part in politics; they would 
not accept office when invited by the negroes; 
they stood off growling and scoffing at the 
best efforts of the friends of the Union to re- 
store order; they would not lend their aid to 
accomplish that purpose, and now, filled with 
rage and venom, undertake to pull down and 
ruin the work they once could have controlled 
and perfected. Such men welcome the Ku 
Klux, and believe that his instruments of 
terror and torture are a better form of gov- 
ernment than the structures erected by col- 
ored men, scallawags, and carpet-baggers, 
commonly known as patriotic Union citizens. 
Had the leading men of the South, at the 
close of the war, heartily codperated with the 
Union men of the North in the work of recon- 
struction, instead of listening to the bad ad- 
vice and worse example of northern Demo- 
crats, all the disorders and disasters com- 
plained of would have been obviated. To 
make political capital by a cheap and heart: 
less expression of sympathy was the work of 
a set ot blatant demagogues, who, when help 
was needed by those southern men in their 
sore extremity, had not the courage to give it 
in any substantial shape. They slunk away 
into the midnight conclaves of the Sons ot 
Liberty and the Golden Circle while the rattie 
of arms filled the air, and on the dawn of 
peace sneaked out and began again the work 
of detraction of the friends of the Union. 
The only wonder is that the really brave men 
of the South have ever listened to the cravens 
for one moment; that they have not spurned 
them with their very feet as a set of barking 
dogs who never bite. 


1 approach a review of the operations of the 
Ku Hinx Klan with a feeling of despair, 50 
numerous, so widespread, and so feariul are 
they. The many volumes of testimony pub- 
lished by the committee comprises a record of 
infamy at which mankind will be shocked for 
a thousand years to come. In the county of 
York, in the State of South Carolina alone, as 
reported by Colonel Merrill, who has had mili- 
tary command there since the 26th of March, 
1861, he estimates the number of cases of 
whipping, beating, and personal violence © 
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various grades since November 1, 1870, up to 


July 26, 1871, at between three and four bun- | 


dred. 1 quote from his testimony : 


2e classes: 

into toe? rose in which such large numbers of 

rsons ‘were engaged that they assumed the pro- 
petions of mobs of considerable size, and in which, 
por ddition, the objects sought by these persons ap- 
peared of more serious import than in most of the 
other cases. 

* Second. . > 
subsequent to the passage of what is called the Ku 
Klux bill, I found on the first investigation of them 
reason to believe that sufficient trustworthy evi- 
dence of identification could be found to bring the 
perpetrators to justice, This class of cases, in the 
absence of any United States civil official, I invest- 
igated with care, In order that tney might be, if pos- 
sible, brought to trial. | : L 5 
““ Third. Those cases in which, upon their being 
reported to me, I found that, for various reasons, 
no good would come of going beyond sufficient in- 
vestigation to satisfy myself that the outrages had 
been committed. These reasons were in the main 
such as the inability of the witness to identify the 
parties who committed the acts, or the absence of 
confirmatory circumstantial evidence, when the par- 
ties were identified; or, in numerous cases, the un 
willingness, through fear of its consequences, to tes- 


cases, the fact that the acts occurred before the 
passage of the Ku Klux bill, and would eome for 
trial before the State courts, where I believe it im- 
possible to convict @ member of the Ku Klux order 
for acts done as such. The following list comprises 
only a small number as compared with the whole 


of the acts of violence which have been committed | 
By far the greatest number of cases, | 
even of those which oceurred after I reached here, | 


in this county. 


were pever reported to me at all: 4 
“Question, Will you now proceed with your state- 
ment? 4 
“Answer. Many were reported to me at times 
when so many reports of the kind were made to me 
that [had no time to note them, and some of the 


notes taken are lost or mislaid, Of those I have | 


taken no notice in the folloWing list. From the 
best information I can get I estimate the number 
of cases of whipping, beating, and personal violence 
of various grades, in this county, since the Ist of 
last November, at between three and four hundred, 
excluding numerous minor cases of threats, intim- 
idation, abuse, and small personal violence, as 
knocking down with a pistol or gun,”’ &c. 

The county treasurer was run off at this 
place, and a part of the money taken. The 
office of the county probate judge was broken 
open, and the muskets and ammunition be- 


longing to the State taken by the Ku Klux. 
He says further: 


“There have been burned and torn down some | 


three houses or cabins, and several negro school- 
houses and churches—about four or five—which was 
the work of the Ku Klux. I know of no instance 
of punishment, and only one instauce of arrest of 
the parties concerned in any of these fires. One, 
which occurred within ten or twelve days, resulted 
in the arrest of a negro supposed to_have been the 
author. Since about the Ist of last December there 
have been six murders by the Ku Klux. I have 
examined the official records relating to these cases 
— considerable care, and find that they show as 
OLLOWS: 
. 1. Tom Roundtree, a negro, murdered by a Ku 
Klux mob of some fifty or sixty persons, who came 
to bis house at night on the 3d of December last, 
took him out, shot him, and cut his throat. Three 
persons were tried and acquitted. 

2. Anderson Brown, a negro, shot and killed 
February 25, by a party of Ku Klux numbering six 
or seven; being called from his house at night and 


killed. Coroner’s inquest held; noclue to the mur- | 


der appeared in the evidence before the coroner’s 
jury, and no arrest or, so far as I can learn, no 
subsequent efforts to discover the murderers have 
been made, 

3. James Williams, (I would here remark, paren- 
thetically, that he is the man sometimes referred to 
ere as James Rainey,) a negro; captain of one of 
the negro militia Pompanies disbanded in this 
county; taken from his home at night and hang, by 
‘ lux ne about forty or fifty; oceurre 
about March 6, I think that ig the exact date. 
eae 8 inquést developed nothing, except thé fact 
of death as stated. No clue to the murderers found. 
an Alexauder Leech, a negro; member of the 
muita company labphged j taken fro is House 
night about March 7, by a party of Ku Klux, 
bain twenty or thirty in pumber; shot, and his 
gody thrown into Ballack ’s eréek, where it was 
ound some two weeks afterward. cord of coron- 
leodineee shoWs that no evidence was produced 

on mr detection of the murderers. 

iar atthew Boyce, a negro; taken out at night 
ene house where he was ity ane Bt shot through 
the Regsnd elsewhere, by aboutten or twelve of 
S st u Klux; occurred Marth 1; shet on the doer- 


* Questio .D . 
Annwer Land ga Tee the atin of Boxee? 


not observe that any alias was re- 


Those cases of outrages which, occurring 


| 


“In what follows I have distinguished the outrages 
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ferred to in the papers. I have always heard him 
mentioned as Matthew Boyce. 
alias—Black. 
ther than the fact of death as related. I know ef 
no subsequent action or attempt at investigation. 

**6. Lot Campbell—he is also called Lot Miller—a 
negro, shot in daylight while at work on the plant- 
ation of Hon. B. F. Briggs, member of the State 
This man died of his wounds after 
lingering some eight weeks. In this ease no inquest 
has been held.”’ 


I quote these statements to show the nature 
of these crimes. The wituess himself, but a 
few months previously, went to South Carolina 


a disbeliever in the existence of the Ku Klux. | 


“Question. I desire to ask with what impressions 
you came here in regard to this organization gen- 


“aly ? 
** Anewer. [came herefrom Kansas, where I had 
no knowledge at all of anything connected with 
these matters except such as one gets in an ordinary 
reading of the newspapers, and up to the time when 
I reached Louisville, the headquarters of this de- 
artment, I fully believed that the stories in circu- 
ation were enormous exaggerations and that the 
newspaper stories were incredible. I came here with 
the idea that they were sporadic instances of mob 


| violence, fully impressed with the notion that they 


) } | were a few occasional cases that might be regarded 
tify to the facts in the case; and in numerous other | 


rather as vigilance committee matters than anything 
else. But very soon from the facts brought to my 
notice I had oceasion to change my mind, and I be- 


| came convinced that the Ku Klux organization was 
| not only a very large one and exceedingly well or- 
| ganized, but a very dangerous one, and that their 





| little bétter than it has been previously. 
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purpose was to persistin this whenever opportunity 
tuvored them. am now of opinion that I never 
conceived of such a state of social disotganization 
being possible in any civilized community as exists 
in this county now. Although quiet, it ig now very 

There ap- 
pears to meto be a diseased state of public sentiment 
in regard to the administration ofjustice. Thé out- 
rages which have occurred in the Clay Hill region, 1 
feel confident, could be controlled by the white peo- 
ple there very readily if they chose to brin the tiw 
of public opinion against them. But until I endeav- 
oréd to stimulate that opinion myself against acts 
of this kind there appeared to be no effort of the 
kind made by the people; and certainly it was the 
fact that public sentiment was silent, if not sustain- 
ing these acts it wassilentin regardtothem. In all 
my conversations with people I have been met con- 
stantly withthe palliative remark in regard to these 
outrages—conceding that they are wrong and all 
that—almost alwaysthe conversation has contained 
the substance of this remark, ‘ But you cannot bat 
acknowledge that they have done some good,’ as if 
lawless violence could everdo anything but harm. 
It is that point in the conversation of the best men 
of the community here which has so startled me as 
to the demoralization of public opinion. 

“* Question. If I understand you, then, you came 
here predisposed to doubt the extent and serious 
character of this Klu Klux organization and its pro- 
ceedings? 


1 
| _** Answer. Let me put it stronger even than that. 
I was absolutely incredulous, not only of its extent, 


but of the possibility ofsuch a state of facts as exists 
here.” 

This county is a sample of many others, 
some with a greater, some with a less number 
of outrages. The demoralized condition of 


public opinion is the worst feature of the | 


whole affair. As an illustration in another 
county, in the town of Unionville there were 
imprisoned seven negro men charged with 
some offense. They were taken out by dis- 


witness, formerly a member of Congress, tes- 
tifies as follows: 


** Question. Did you see the bodies of the men who | 


were hanged? 
** Answer. No, sir. 


‘* Question. Where were the bodies, as you heard? | 
the field, you | 


** Answer. They were left upon 
know. 

** Question. How many were there? 

** Answer. I think seven or eight, 

** Yuestion, How far was that from where you 
live? : 

** Answer. About a mile, ’ : } 

‘* Question, What was done with their bodies ? 


} 
‘** Anawer. I think they were baried. - ti 
** Question, What was the color of those men whe | 


were killed? 

** Anewer. Brown and black. 
that murder? Wast 
* Answer. Yes, sir; I think there was. 
“ Question. You took no part 


inquiries? 
* Answer. I could not, you know. 
** Question. Was that.on account of fear or terror? 


** Answer. Ldo not think I am afraid of anybody, 


of any one man: I do not think I am. 


won. Can you givea reason why you took no \ 


interest in the murder of seven men? 


Mattt Roundtree has an | 
The inquest developed nothing fur- | 


Question. Did amprede inquire into the eause of 
ere aon investigation ? 


in making the | 
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\, Anewer. I could not and live. 
Wuestion, Why? Would you not dare to ask a 
question about them ? 


* Answer. If | had been prominent at all, made 


| myself conspicuous at a!l, E would have been killed. 


| things. 


‘Question, Upon what do you bavge that state- 
ment? 

* Answer. I think I know myself; I think I know 
Iam aman; I know that; [ think I know as much 
about how I am situated as any man. 

** Question. We want to know the condition of 
If it is possible that there is such a condi- 
tion of things In this country that when seven 


| persons are murdered a man dare not make an 
| inquiry about it, we want to know it. 











| porary organization 


* Answer. That is the case. Lam a good Repub- 
lican, and a white man; but I am situated so that I 
dare not say what I think. 

** Question, What was done with the bodies of 
these men? Did you know? 

“ Answer, They were buried out there.” 


On the one hand a reign of terror prevails, 
and on the other more terrible sentiment that 


it is for the public good and the general wel- 
fare. 


The operations of this organization in 
South Carolina extend over about ten coun- 
ties lying north and west of Columbia. Mr. 
Chamberlain, the attorney general of the 
State, testifies from his observation of a large 
number of facts coming to his knowledge 
officially as follows: 


** Those operations seem tg be earried on by means 
of an organization; whether it is a general organ- 
ization, One that émbraces all those counties, or 
whether it is a special ofganization for each occa- 
sion, I am not able to say. My impression is that its 
movements are general—that they are directed from 
some centtal source of authority. The mode in 
which their operations are conducted, and the 
results which are accomplished by them, indicate 
thatto me, AsI have suid, there have been com- 
mitted a great many homicides, authéntically so re- 
ported to the State authorities. I believe no inform- 
ation has yet been vbtained as to any of the indi- 
viduals who are engaged in these violations of law, 
except in one instance.” 


To show still further the nature of this 
organization, | quote from the testimony of 
Robert W. Shand, given on the 17th of July, 
1871. He says on page 1001: 


** Question. Do you mean that it was only a tem- 
or &@ continuous organization 
which can be called into operation at any time? 

** Anewer. It is a continuous organization, | think, 
not for the purpose of punishing those particular 
negroes, but those deserving punishment. ; 

“Question. It is a permanent organisation which 


| can be called into exercise whenever it is deemed 


that there is an occasion which ealis for the exercise 
of their punitive power? 

“Answer. Yes, sir. 

* By Mr. Van Trump: 

‘Question. Might it not have been called into ex- 
ercise for a particular parpose at that time, and for 
that particular purpose only, while there may have 
been other organizations existing in that country? 

* Answer. Yes, sir; it might. 

* By the Chairman: 

**Question. But you have already given your opin- 
ion that such an organization as manifested itself 
that night could not be called into existence on that 


| night or at that time. 


* Answer. It could not. 
* By Mr. Van Trump: 
‘Question, Have you not heard of the lynching 


, oa | operations done by several hundred men in | ess time 
guised men and hung till they were dead. The | P 


than this occupied? 

“Answer. Yes, sir; but this was nota mob; it was 
organized. 

** By the Chairman: 

**Question. Was not this band of men under per- 
fect military control and discipline, with absolute 
command and obedience? 

“Answer. That was the 
from those wog saw it, : 

Pee How many were in Mullin’s band? 

‘**Anewer. Ldo not pow remember; there were five 
or six. It was a smal band, 

ge White men and Democrats ? 

*Anewer. Yes, sir, } 

** Question. Who had organised for the purpose of 
whipping persons for personal privage reasons, out- 
side of this Ku Klux, haye they mot? ; 

” Answer. For personal private reasons, out of 
spite or malige ogeinet Rem ioule negroes who had 
refused to work with m and gone to work with 
other people, gt 

Question, And the genuine Ku Klux undertook 
to panish thet for assuming their guise and going 


information I received 


| on in that way? 


**Anewer. Yes, sir. ; 
Question. From a number of sentences that have 


| oceurred in your statements here, and their simi- 
| larity to some omeoeeens ip a communication which 
| . ’ 


I find in the Charleston News, dated February 
So 


** Anewer. From this place 7? 


3 
» 
7 
‘ 
s 
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** Question Yes, sir. 

** Answer. Signed “ Brutus?’’ 

T Question, 
which I am now examining you, asentence nearthe 
beginning of it, and to reach that sentence I will read 
the preliminary sentence: 

“* The mystery which surroundsthe movements of 
the Ku Kiux Kian has led the superstitious to regard 
them as s«pirita of the disembodied, while the edu- 
cated, beyond the field of operation, have believed 
the whole story to be amyth. But of their existence 
as an organized body of living men, we, who have 
seen them, entertain no doubt. Of their numbers 
and extent itis impossible to speak, There must 
be one thousand in a day’s march of Union. You 
have them,no doubt, in Charleston, and they cer- 
tainly can be found throughout Georgia, North Car- 
olina, and Tennessee.’ 

* Answer. That was my information. 

“Question. Wasit your belief at the time you 
wrote that letter that there were one thousand of 
them within aday’s march of this place? 

** Answer. Yes, sir; within aday’s march. I was 
writing on the information that eight hundred were 
here on that night, and supposing that all had not 
come, one might say there were one thousand, 

Question. Wasitthe similarity of their opera- 
tions throughout Georgia, North Carolina, and Ten- 
nessee, that led you to this opinion? 

** Anewer. Y es, sir.”’ 


I wrote that piece. 


Here is a witness, a Democrat, professing to 


I will read tu you, on the subject of \ 


know of the causes and origin of the Ku Klux, | 


a native of Columbia, South Carolina, a man 
of education and influence, a lawyer by pro- 
fession, who testifies from his personal knowl- 
edge and observation not only to the per- 
manent nature of this organization, but to the 
fact of its discipline to the extreme extent of 
punishing men outside of the society for assum- 
ing its dress and practices. I will now quote 
from an editorial in the Times of Unionville, 
South Carolina, of February 17, 1871, show- 
ing the extent and widespread influence of 
this order: 


* The Ku Klur.—That an organization of despe- 
rate and daring men is in existence throughout the 
South, and perhaps in many of the western States, 
cannot now be doubted; and that it has grown to 
be a powerful and thorough organization, the num- 
bers and complete discipline of those who have vis- 
ited thiz place is sufficient proof. Its power and 
influence are not confined to any locality, but are 
now telt and feared throughout theland, Nordo we 
believe it is guided by ignorant and inexperienced 
leaders, Talent, caution, determination, and dis- 


cipline mark its every act. That they are a band | 


ot determined men, linked together by no ordinary 


tie of mutual desperation and defense, is also cer- | 


tain; but their path bas not been marked by plun- 
dering or incendiarism., 


Enshrouded in complete | 


mystery, moving in perfect harmony, almost ubiquit- | 


ous, and apparently sufficiently numerous to place, 
in the shurtest time, any number of finely mounted 
and completely equipped men that they may sup- 
pose will be required at any given point, it will re- 
quire something more than force of numbérs or 


indiscreet and coercive legislation to disperse them | 


or drive them from their purpose. What their 
motives are, none outside of their organization but 
Almighty God knows. We cannot believe there is 
such a large number of men at the Svath willing to 
commit such deeds of murder and other outrages 
from depravity of heart—it is not characteristic of 
the southern people of any sphere, and our feelings 
of humanity revolt at the bare thought that such 


wickeduess of heart exists to such an extent. No, | 


no, there must be some other cause than that, actu- 
ating such a body of men to commit such bloody 
deeds, and we sincerely hope that the State and 
Federal Governments will, by cautious and discreet 
action, devise some means to induce them to desist 
frem their terror-inspiring work. 

‘We are aware that we shall be accused by many 
ignorant and extreme people of defending the Ku 
Klux, and encouraging them in their unlawful acts, 
while some may say we are actuated by terror; but 
both accusations are false; we believe we are writ- 
ing the plain unvarnished truth. Those of our citi- 
zens who saw them here feel convinced that it is a 
formidable organization of men too well prepared 
for any emergency, and too numerous and weil con- 
trolled to be scoffed at or suppressed by rash and 
incautious means, while the reports we receive from 
every other southern Stat are proof positive that 
they are gathering strev.ch and extending their 
influence. The Government must look upon the 
matter calmly, and act discreetly, and not permit a 
set of extreme partisan legislaturs to drag the State 
completely over the terrible precipice at the brink 
of which it now stands,” 


These sentiments are entertained by many 
prominent men in other States. The testi- 
mony of General John B. Gordon, (page 808, 
Georgia,) of Georgia, who at the surrender 
commanded the left wing of Lee’s army, and 
is the leader of the Democracy of his own 
State, is to the same effect and in the same 





| 





| ger, particularly in those neighborhoods where the 


| gers,’ as the people of Georgia called those men 


| very exalted position at their homes—these men 


| overseers had been driven from plantations, and the 
| negroes had asserted their right to hold the property 
| for their own benefit. 
| sion of the entire public mind of the State. Men | 


| cause we supposed it woul 
| the authorities at Washington, as an organization 


Ku Klux Outrages—Mr. Coburn. 


wa | 
spirit. | 


He denies any knowledge of the Ku 


Klux, but admits that he was one of a secret || by negro men upon white women, he 


order, which, to accomplish its end, which || 

. . . | 
was protection against violence, must have been 
armed. 


** Question. What do you know of any combina- 
tions in Georgia, known as Ku Klux, or by any other 
name, who have been violating law? 

* Answer. Ido not know anything about any Ku 
Klux organization, as the papers talk about it. I 
huve never heard of anything of that sort except in 
the papers and by general report; but I do know 
that an organization did exist in Georgia at one 
time. I know that in 1863—I think that was the 
time—I was approached and asked to attach myseif 
to asecret organization in Georgia. I was approached 
by some of the very best citizens of the State—some 
of the most peaceable, law-abiding men, men of 
large property, who had large interests in the State. | 
The object of this organization was explained to me 
at the time by these parties; and I want to say that 
I approved of it most heartily. I would approve 
again of a similar organization under the samc state | 
of circumstances, | 

** Question. Tell us all about what that organiza- | 
tion was. 

“‘Anewer. The organization was simply this—noth- 
ing more and nothing less: it was an organization, 
a brotherhood of the property-holders, the peace- 
able, law-abiding citizens of the State, forself-pro- | 
tection. The instinct of self-protection prompted 
that organization; the sense of insecurity and dan- 


negro population Jargely predominated. The rea- | 
sons which led to this organization were three or 
four. The first and main reason was the organiza- 
tion of the Union League, as they culled it, about 
which we knew nothing more than this: that the 
negroes would desert the plantations and go off at 
night in large numbers; and on being asked where 
they had been, would reply, sometimes, ‘We have | 
been to the muster;’ sometimes, ‘We have been 
to the ledge:’ sometimes, ‘We have been to the 


meeting.’ These things were observed for a great || 


length of time. We knew that the ‘carpet-bag- 


who came from a distance and had no interest at 
all with us; who were unknown to us entirely; who 
from all we could learn about them did not have any 


were organizing the colored people. We knew that 
beyond all question. We knew of certain instances 
where great crimes had been comwitted; where 


Apprehension took posses- 


werein many instances afraid to go away from their 
homes and leave their wives and children for fear of 
outrage. Rapes were already being committed in 
the country. There was this general « »ganization 
of the black race on the one hand, and:. . entire dis- 
organization of the white race on the otber hand. 
We were afraid to have * pablis organization, be- 

be construed at once, by 





| antagonistic tothe Government of the United States. 


On being interrogated as to the extent of 
this secret order in Georgia, General Gordon 


| testified as follows, on page 321: 


| 


“Question. How extensive was this white organ- 
ization which was formed at that time? 

**Anewer. I have no means of knowing. I know 
that it embraced some of the best men in the State. 
T think it pervaded the entire State. I do not 


|| know whether it extended to other States or not; 


my impression is that it did. 

Question. Did those that you knew as members 
of this association all belong to one council ? 

“Answer. No, sir. 

“Question. They had different councils? 

“Answer. I do not know exactly what you mean 
by ‘councils.’ They had some sort of means of con- 
trolling the organization in the different localities. 
There were certain men who were selected to keep 
the peace in certain neighborhoods.” 


On page 322 he testifies as follows as to the 
oath or obligation: 


** Question. Was there any obligation which the 
members took ? 

‘Answer. Yes, sir. 

** Question. Was it in the nature of an oath? 

** Answer. Ido not think it was an oath; I think 
it was a pledge, tantamount to an oath. 

** Question. I mean was the obligation in the form 
of an oath— You do solemnly swear,’ or anything 
of that kind? . 

‘Answer. Yes, sir; I think it was. 

** Question. Of course it would not be an oath 
unless some officer administered it. 

**‘Anewer, I think there was something of that sort. 

i Sipeetione Do you recollect the purport of that 
oa 

**‘Anewer. I have no recollection of it at all, except 
that it was to the effect that we would unite as a 
band of brothers to protect each other from violence 
and aggression on the part of the negro. 
¥ + cement You took the obligation yourself? 
*‘Anewer. Yes, sir; L took it to whatever extent it 
was given to anybody.” , 
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ai nee Ae 
———————. 
On being further interrogated as to rape 

cs 


) testif 
on page 338 as follows: - 
_ “* Question. You said something about rapes hay 
ing been committed upon white women by negr,. 
Do you mean to say that there area larg 
of such rapes? 

“Answer. Oh, no, sir; but one ease o 
negro upon a white woman was enough 
whole people of the State. 

" Question. Did you ever hear how the man y, 
punished who committed that rape of which — 
spoke ? ~~ 

** Answer. No, ar. . 

** Question, Did younever hear tha 
— alive? Il the was caught 

“Answer. No, sir. cannot even 
on the specific case.”’ put my finger 


[ will now quote from the testimony of Hon 
Augustus K. Wright, of Rome, Georgia, one 


groes 
© Dumber 


f rape by a 
to alarm the 


_of the eminent men of that State, who many 


|| elector on the Douglas ticket. 


years since was a judge, was afterward a mem. 
ber of Congress, and in 1860 was in com. 
pany with Alexander H. Stephens as senatorial 


Of himself he 
thus speaks as to his present status in politics 


and religion: 


** Question. When the war closed you were at first 
a Republican ? ; 

** Answer. I had talked with Mr. Lincoln, and | 
expected tu carry out his policy. 

* en, You afterward became a Democrat ? 

** Answer. I did. ‘ 

** Question. And you are one still? 

** Answer. I am what I call a national Democrat 
in the true sense of the word—not a sectional Demo. 
crat; nothing can make me sectional, except con 


| tinued, hopeless oppression on the part of the Fed 
| eral Government. If I believed in that, I would 





oppose it as I would oppose any other Government 

** Question. You spoke of a_ negro Methodis: 
preacber who was whipped for inflammatory lan 
guage? 

** Answer. I said I’ was not sure whether he was 
whipped or not, or whether the Ku Klux dealt wit! 
him in some other way ; I know they dealt with him 
in some way. 

** Question. Was he a Methodist preacher of the 
Northern Methodist Church? 

** Answer. Oh, yes; I said that was my under 
standing. 

** Question. You yourself were once a Methodist 
preacher, were you not? 

** Answer. I was. 

** Question. You belonged to the Southern Meth 
odist Church ? 

** Answer. I belong now to the Foot-Washing Bap 
tists—the simplest torm of the Christian faith.” 


Judge Wright appeared before the com 
mittee and testified, among other things, as 
follows: 


me ne rs You have not heard of that before? 
** Answer. No, sir. We had the uniform in the 
court-house,.and examined it; it was the first | 
ever saw, and it was said to be the uniform of that 
band. oe 

** Question. Have you not heard of these Ku Klux 
in other parts of the country besides Georgia, and 
besides that little strip of Alabama of which you 
spoke? 

** Answer. Oh, heavens! yes. [ have heardit almost 
from the beginning down. ne 

** Question. Do they usually go in disguise elsewhere 
as well asin Georgia? : 

‘*“ Answer. Lhave heard theydid. — . 

** Question. Has there been any uniformity in their 
mode of operations that has struck you? 

** Answer. Well, yes; that is, in their scourging 
and whipping and violence, just-as you might sa) 
there was uniformity of operation in other States 
North. , B is 

** Question. The uniformity consists of a disguise 
worn upon the person, and of their operating in the 
night-time? . 

* Answer. I have heard that these bands were 
generally disguised, if not almost uniformly. | 

** Question. Do you know whether in every piace 
they are composed of members of the Democrat 
party? What is your judgment on that subject: 

** Answer. That is my judgment. 

** Question. That they are in other States composed 
of members of the Democratic party? 

** Answer. Yes; that is my judgment. oe 

“ Question. Have you learned that in other Dtates 
their victims were principally members of the Re 
publican party? 

** Anewer. Liaige they are. ’ pes 
Question. Did you ever know of bodies of men 
in disguise committing such crimes in the State © 
Georgia before this war? i 

“* Answer. No, sir; not with the frequency, an 
not in disguise. We had Lynch-law down ae. 
peoesinney. but T do not remember any case where 

e es were in ise. 

* Question. You heard of nothing of that sort ix 
Gqpegie before the warf it bas 

** Anewer. If anything of that sort occurred i 
escaped my recollection. 
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“Question. All this in Georgia and in the other 
States bas occurred since the war? 
Se Anstoer Yes, sir; disguised men—that has been 
joubtedly since the war, 80 far as I know. 
we estion. What is your theory of the reason why 
e things have occurred since the warso generally 


thes States as well as in Georgia—bands of dis- 


jn other 
uised men ; . eal il 
ting outrages which you say were most universally 


ye, the members of the other party; what is your 
theory in regard to that ? . 

i "gnewer. 1 think it arises, in the first place, from 

eneral dissatisfaction in regard to the adminis- 
pr of the Government in those States, both 
iota and Federal. There is not that satisfaction 
wth the Government that there was before the war, 
nd that there ought to be in the minds of the peo- 
a I think that dissatisfaction originates from 
Pat they believe to be bad government, as a rule, 
in the State administration and in the Federal Ad- 
ministration. I do not speak about general politics; 
as [said not long ago, do not think there is any 
dissatisfaction with regard to General Grant, other 
than in reference to the South. I have heard no 
special complaint, though the Democratic party. as 
a rule, are opposed to his administration. I think 
it originates from that feeling of general dissatis- 
faction, from believing that the government is not 
faithfully administered; that it is oppressive in its 
action upon the white people ef the South. I think 
there is a kind of general feeling that the purpose 
of the Government, both State and Federal, is to 
wake the black race, with the few whites who may 
go with them, dominate the white race of the South; 
to wake the white race subject to the black race. 
[think that is one cause. Then I think there is 
another cause, which [have mentioned to-day: a 
great many of our best men are under the ban of 
the Government; have no interest in the Govern- 
nent; have no right to any position under the Gov- 
erpment. There is a very_general dissatisfaction 
created on that account. It also originates in an- 
other thing: society is in a disturbed condition; the 
black wan has been our slave, and be has just been 
emancipated. The white race has uniformly looked 
upon him asadangerous element when left absolutely 
tohisown control. Heretofore the white race has 


controlled and directed him, but they regard him as | 
dangerous when a perfectly free man; not that, per- | 


haps, but that he is disposed to mischief, like all 
ignorant races. They regard him as very ignorant, 
and therefore, like all ignorant races, very capable 
of mischief. I think they have felt that in neigh- 
burhoods and localities the very life of society was 
sometimes endangered by the animosity of the black, 
stimulated by some white men, against the general 
body of the white race. And this organization has 
been felt to be a kind of necessity.” 


On being further interrogated as to the 
object of this organization, he says : 


“Question. Then the object of this organization is 
to overawe and intimidate the negroes? 

“Answer. Well, it would tend to prevent his as- 
suming equality with or superiority over the white 
race; any assumption of superiority would not be 
tolerated by the white race. 

“Question, If the negroesshould be intimidated in 
that way, would it not give the white race some con- 
trol over them ? 

“Answer. It does. I have no doubt that negroes 
have been deterred from doing things, from acting 
disrespectfully, by the violence of the Ku Klux— 
negroes whu might otherwise have done so. 

_ Question. May not control so gained be used to 
influence his voting ? 


“Answer. It might; they might control the negro’s 
vote by fear. 


“Question. Do you think the Ku Klux are com- 
posed of men too good to do that? 

“Answer. Well, you say ‘too good;’ I do not 
think they have done it. 

wuestton. IT mean, do you think they are too 
upright in their purposes for that? 

Answer. I reckon some of them might do it; I do 
hot say they would not; but I know of no case of 
their having done so. Itis strange to me that I have 
never heard of these acts of violence, the keeping of 
the negroes away from the polls that Major Har- 
grove speaks of, and such as are reported in this 
hewspaper; but I never did see them. Sometimes 
youwill see either party grab one, and try to elec- 


tloneer with him, but not to prevent him from vot- | 


& 
are tition. You think the operations of the Ku Klux 
for the 


Keeping him in 
Answer, Y 
where they thi 


is proper place? 


nk he is disposed to be troublesome. 
aes im, it gives the white people control over 


Anawer. Well, it has that tendency. 
w ¥lestion, Does it have that effect? 
“ewer. Sometimes, but not always.” 


ln North Carolina the evidence as to the 
rxistence and political object of the Ku Klux 
s Similar to that in other States. David 


enck, a member of the bar in Lincoln 
Sounty, and @ witness called by the minerity 


composed of one political party commit- | 





purpose of intimidating the negro and | 
es, sir; that is one of their objects, | 


Question, And you think that having so intimi- | 








| extraordinary 


of the Committee on Southern Outrages, tes- 
tifies-as follows : 


** Anewer. I wasa member of asecret organization 
in 1868. 
tha Question, Go on and state the facts in regard to 

at. 

** Anewer. Well, sir, in October, 1868, I was can- 
vassing for Seymour and Blair, and I was informed 
by a friend of mine that there wasa secret political 
organization in the country for the purpose of pro- 
moting the interests of the Democratic party, and I 
was asked to join it. It was ata time when the 


Republican party had three secret organizations in | 


operation in the State, the Union League, the 
Heroes of America, and the Red Strings. 
a paper called the Red String, printed at Greens- 
borough, edited by Mr. Tourgee. Our friends thought 
it was proper to organize a secret society for the 
purpose of counteracting that influence. t refused 


to join it because I had made speeches against secret | 


political societies, and was opposed to them on 
principle. After the solicitation of my friends, who 
came to me,I stated to them that 


community, as 1 had heard of such things in Ten- 
nessee. I was ugain assured that that was not the 
object or purpose of it, but merely a secret political 
society to promote the interests of the Democratic 


party. In order further to convince me that no | 


violence was intended, the obligation was given to 
me before I joined it. I will give you the obliga 
tion. It was substantialiy the obligation published 
by the military authorities at Yorkville, South Car- 
olina, and reads, I think, about in these words, 
namely: 

***T, (name,) before the immaculate Judge of 
heaven and earth, and upon the holy Evangelists of 


They had | 


sta I feared that | 
these secret societies would lead to violence in the | 





Almighty God, do, of my own free will and accord, | 


subscribe to the following sacredly binding obliga- 
tions: 


“**1, We are on the side of justice, humanity, and | 


constitutional liberty, as bequeathed to us in its 
purity by our forefathers. 


We oppose and reject the principles of the | 
Rodiignl porta. ‘ nor 
‘**3. We pledge mutual aid to each other in sick- || 


ness, distress, and pecuniary embarrassment. 

“*4. Female friends, widows, and their house- 
holds shall ever be special objects of our regard and 
protection. 

““*5. Any member divulging or causing to be di- 


vulged any of the foregoing obligations shall meet | 


the fearful penalty and traitor’s doom, which is 
death ! death! death!’ ‘ 

**T took that obligation, sir.” 

The sixth section of the sixth article of the 
constitution of the Ku Klux of North and 
South Carolina as proven shows the organ- 
ization to extend over the South in great part. 
It is as follows: 

“Sec. 6. The person, through the Cyclops of the 
order of which he is a member, can make applica- 
tion for pardon to the Great Grand Cyclops of 
Nashville, Tennessee, in which case execution of 


the sentence can be stayed until pardoning power 
is heard from.” 


Here is a supreme authority hundreds of 
miles away who holds in his hand the awful 
seals of life and death. But, in addition to 
this evidence, I offer as further proof of the 
nature and extent and horrid character of 
this association, a presentment of the grand 
jury of the United States court, held during 
the past winter in Columbia, South Carolina. 
About five hundred indictments have been 
found, five have been convicted, and fifty have 
plead guilty. I offer in proof now the pre- 
sentment showing an unlawful, cruel, and dev- 
ilish conspiracy against the peace of society 
and the lives of the people. (Report, page 48: ) 

** Presentment of the Grand Jury. 
** No the Judges df the United States Circuit Court : 


“In closing the labors of the present term, the 
grand jury beg leave to submit the following pre- 


| sentment: during the whole session we have been 


engaged in investigations of the most grave and 
character — investigations of the 
crimes committed by the organization known as the 
Ku Klux Klan. The evidence elicited has been 
voluminous, gathered from the victims themselves 
and their families, as well as those who belonged to 
the Klan and participated in itscrimes. The jury 
has been shocked beyond measure at the develop- 
ments which have been made in their presence of 
the number and character of the atrocities com- 
mitted, producing a state of terror and a sense of 
utter insecurity among a large portion of the peo- 
ple, especially the colored population. The evi- 
dence produced before us has established the fol- 
lowing facts: 

**1. That there has existed since 1868, in many 
counties of the State, an organization known as the 
‘Ku Klux Klan,’ or’ Invisible Empire of the South,’ 
whieh embraces in its membership u large propor 
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tien of the white population of every profession 
and class. . 

2, That this Klan is bound together by an oath 
administered to its members at the time of their 
initiation into the order, »f which the following is a 
copy: 

“Obligation, 


“*T, (name,) before the immaculate Judge of 
heaven and earth,and upon the holy Evangelists of 
Almighty God, do, of my own free will and secord, 
subscribe to the following sacredly binding obliga- 
tion: 

“1. We are on the side of justice, humanity, and 
constitutional liberty, as bequeathed to us in its 
purity by our forefathers. 


2. We oppose and reject the principles of the 


Radical party. 


3. We pledge mutual aid to each other in sick 
ness, distress, and pecuniary embarrassment. 

"4. Female friends, widows, and their households, 
shall ever be special objects of our regard and pro- 
tection. 

**Any member divulging, or causing to be divulged, 
any ot the foregoing obligations, shall meet the fear- 
ful penalty and traitor’s doom, which is death! 
death! death !’ 

“ That in addition to this oath the klan has a con- 
stitution and by-laws, which provides, among other 
things, thateach member shall furnish himself with 
Klux gown, and a signal instrument, 
lan were executed in 
the night, und were invariably directed against 
members of the Republican party by warnings to 
leave the country, by whippings, and by murder. 

**3. That in large portions of the counties of York, 
Union, and Spartanburg, to which our attention bas 
been more particularly called in our investigations 
during part of the time for the last eighteen months, 
the civil law hus been set at defiance, and ceased to 
afford any protection to the citizens. 

“4. That the klan, in carrying out the purposes 
for which it was organized and armed, inflicted 
summary vengeance on the colored citizens of these 
counties, by breaking into their houses at the dead 
of night, dragging them from their beds, torturing 
them in the most inhuman manner, and in many 
instances murdering them; and this, mainly, on ac- 
count of their political affiliations. Occasionally 
additional reasons operated, but in no instance was 
the political feature wanting. 

“5. That for this condition of things, for all these 
violations of law and order, and the sacred rights of 
citizens, many of the leading men of those counties 
were responsible. It was proven that large num- 
bers of the most prominent citizens were members 
of the order. Many of this class attended meetings 
of the Grand Klan. At a meeting of the Grand 
Klan, held in Spartanburg county, at which there 
were representatives from the various dens of Spar- 
tanburg, York, Union, and Chester counties, in this 
State, besides a number from North Carolina, a res- 
olution was adopted that no raids should be under- 


| taken, or any one whipped or injured by members 


of the Klan, without orders from the Grand Klan. 
The penalty for violating this resolution was one 
hundred lashes on the bare back for the first offense, 
and tor the second, death. ‘This testimony estab- 
lishes the nature of the discipline enforced in the 
order, and also the fact that many of the men who 
were openly and publicly speaking against the 
Klan, and pretending to deplore the work of this 
wurderous conspiracy, were influential members 
of the order, and directing its operations even in 
detail. 

‘The jury has been appalled as much at the num- 
ber of outrages as at their character, it appearing 
that eleven murders and over six hundred whip- 
pings have been committed in York county alone, 
Our investigation in regard to the other counties 
named has been less full; but it is believed, from 
the testimony, that an equal or greater number has 
been committed in Union, and that the number is 
not greatly less in Spartanburg and Laurens.” 


Here is the finding of a grand jury in most 
solemn form, after great deliberation, of the 


| existenee, nature, objects, and deeds of this 
| society, so shocking that it would be almost 
| incredible but for the confessions of its guilty 
| members. 


This is the Klan which has per- 
secuied, exiled, tortured, and murdered inno- 
ceat men by the thousand in the Carolinas, 
Tennessee, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas, aud Ken- 
tucky since the war. Riding at night in dis- 


_ guise, bound by secret oaths, operating in the 


name of order, protection, and peace ; striking 
at the helpless and defenseless, striking at 
tepublicans, striking mainly at the freedmen, 
In South Carolina more than a hundred vic- 
tims swore that they were denounced as Re- 
publicans when they were whipped. Similar 
deelarations were made in other States. Threats 
for entertaining political opeetant opposed to 
Democracy accompanied almost all the deeds 


of violence. In North Carolina the socicty 
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was called the Invisible Empire. Plato Dur- 
ham, a lawyer and member of the Legislature, 
one of the most prominent and influential 
Democrats in the State, testifies that he was 
a member, and to its existence, signs, pass- 
words, and secrecy ; testifies to the order being 
divided iato Klans with their chiefs, and that 
forty members had sworn in council that the 
organization was intended to break up the 
Government. He himself says that the object 


of the society was mutual protection, just as | 


General Gordon, of Georgia, General Forrest, 
of Tennessee, and Judge Wright, of Georgia, 
have testified. His words are as follows: 


“Question. Apart from public rumor and from_the 
transactions to which you have referred—the Big- 
gerstaff case and others—do you know of any secret 
organization in your State? 

“Answer. At this time? 

pe ada Yes, sir. 

“Answer. No, sir; not at this time. I know of 
an organization which did exist in that State. 

yay What was that organization? 

“Answer. It was an organization for mutual pro- 
tection and defense. 

“Question. What waz the ground which led to the 
formation of that organization? What was its 
object and purpose? 

“Anawer, I do not know what was the original 
purpose of those who organized it; in fact, I do not 
know who did organize it. I know very little about 
it. In 1868 the Legislature, at its first session under 
the new State constitution, passed what people gen- 
erally believed to be a very objectionable militia 
bill. It gave the Governor power, I believe, to re- 
ceive six regiments of infantry and three of cavalry 


volunteer forces, to be paid out of the treasury of 


the State, whenever in his judgment necessity de- 
manded the calling out of that number of men; and 
to detail any number of militia that he might see 
proper to operate in the State, whenever he thought 
necessary. It was something after the plan of Mr. 
Brown.ow’'s militia in Tennessee. 
that if this militia force was organized, most of the 
inilitiamen would perhaps be negroes, and would 
commit many depredations upon the country. We 
did not know at that time whether Governor Hoiden 
would attempt it or not. But it seems that he after- 
ward didso. The legislative address, of which I have 
already spoken, had just been issued, in the summer 
of that year, 1868. About the latter part of 1868, or 
the beginning of 1869, I knew of the existence of an 
organization for mutual protection and defense in 
case it should be necessary.”’ 


In the innocent name of protection this 
formidable and bloody organization reared its 
head in State after State. Protection against 
whom? Protection against the negroes who 
during four years of war while their masters 
were in the field made no attempt at insurrec- 


tion, who labored and waited obediently, qui- | 


etly, patiently, and neither harbored a thought 


of revenge or indulged in the excesses which | 


the absence of their controlling power might 
have induced. Protection to women and chil- 
dren is the cry raised by men who went off four 
years to fight against and destroy the Govern- 
ment,and left their women and children without 
»rotection in the hands of these very negroes. 
Pisnation was the pretext, a bald, shame- 
less, hypocritical pretext, for an organization 
intended to put white rebels in power and 
keep them there, to break down the Repub- 
lican party, to defy reconstruction, to check 
progress, and to stifle the rights of men just 
made free citizens; a pretext for still hold- 
ing the rod in their hoplie and driving the poor 
black man to labor and to keep him in fear 
and submission ; a pretext for a tyranny, as 
abominable as history records. The newly 
enfranchised man dared to go about without a 
ass, dared to hold his head up, dared to assert 
bis rights in a contract, dared to walk ona 


sidewalk, meeting a white man without cring- | 
ing, dared to beat a drum, dared to muster, | 


dared to own property and get along thriftily, 


saving his earnings—and he must be ‘‘ man- | 
g g 


aged,’’ in the language of a partisan Ku Kiux 
witness; and all this is done at the beck and 
nod of a party in those States who have by 
this means in some of them obtained control. 
A party whose awful crimes has demoralized 
and dispersed its members; a party which 
has exhausted the whole catalogue of infa:nies 
and villanies and can find nothing to which to 


It was believed | 
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| 
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resort; a party which has tried fraud, lies, 
slander, a perversion of the ballot, assassina- 
tion, and treason, and failed, bas vo other 
weapons outside of the abode of lost souls 
with which to struggle for mastery, and must 
of necessity expire. They have scattered ; 
they have fled like wild beasts from the eye 
of the hunter; they are erying for the rocks 
aud mountains to fall upon and hide their 
iniquity ; they hate their own name ; they shriek 
for amnesty; they gasp for oblivion ; they tear 
off the grave clothes of dead Republicans and 
put them on; they hug frantically Chase, 
Greeley, Gratz Brown, and TrumsuiLt. They 
are for reconstruction, for all the amendments, 
for negro suffrage, for anything to wipe off the 
frightful gouts of blood: from their hands. 
But it will not do. All the waters of the vast 
deep cannot do that, much less Cineinnati, 
much less the Liberals. 

But, as if blinded by some mysterious power, 
these men who once dominated the South will 
not look upon faets as they are. They attribute 
their want of material prosperity to Repub- 
lican management, and assign as the only 
reason the deeds of their political opponents. 
There is loud complaint that business is dull, 
improvements are slow, and prosperity is ban- 
ished, and this is given as'a partial excuse 
for existing outlawry. No wonder that times 
are dull and business is unprofitable. The 
laborer has no peer ae) he is beaten, perse- 
cuted, wronged, cheated, intimidated, and 
robbed by his white superiors. He has no 
encouragement to work, and under such cir 
cumstances he will not work. He cannot buy 
land, he cannot get a home, he has no founda- 
tion upon which to build. Samuel Tutson, a 
citizen of Clay county, Florida, thus testifies to 
persecutions and to the outrageous deprivation 
of his land: 

‘Question. Did they blindfold you before they 
began to whip you? 

** Answer. Yes, sir; and they stripped me just as 
naked as your hand; they took every rag off of me, 
and took my shirt and tore it up, and took a piece 
and blindfolded me, and then took another pier 
and twisted it up and put it into my mouth, like a 
bridle bit, so that I could not holler. 

ye Were you standing up? 

** Answer. All the time. 
ee: Did they tie you to anything? 
**Anewer, They made me hug a tree and tied my 
hands together. 

** Question. When they got through whipping you, 
what did they do? 

‘Answer. They went and toredown my house, and 


| said that they were going to whip us as long as they 


wanted to; and then they were going to tie usup by 
the thumbs and let us hang awhile; and then hang 
us by the neck until we were dead; and then fling 
us into Number Eleven pond. 

“ Question. Did they untie you when they were 
done whipping you? 

** Anewer. They did not_untie me when they got 
done their whipping, but I got loose while they weré 
tearing down my house. Two of them stayed there, 
and the rest went to the house, and when my wife 
broke loose they ran to her, and I got clear. 

= presen. ho whipped your wife? 

**Answer. Allof them; she can tell you about that 
more than I ean. r : 

** Question. What did they whip you for—what did 
they have against you? 

** Answer. Because I would not give up my land to 
Mr. Winn. I bought a man’s improvements, a man 
by the name of Free Thompson. Mr, Tire and Mr. 
Thompson were first cousins. After Thompson was 
gone with my money that I let him have for his im- 
provements, Tire came there and said that it was his 
land. I asked him why he did not let me know 
when I first came there, and he said he wanted me 
to do a heap of work there before he bothered me. 
I said, ‘Are you going to give me anything at all for 
what I gave for the land?’ He said, ‘No.’ I said, 
* Are you going to give me anything for the crop in 
the ground?’ He said, ‘No,’ said, “Are you 
going to give me anything at all for the improve- 
ments Ihave puton?’ He said, *No.’” 


Again, on this subject, Robert Meacham, of 
Gadsden county, Florida, testifies that colored 
men cannot purchase land. With suicidal folly 
their enemies prevent this: 


** Question. Are they procuring homes for them- 
selves? 


“*Anewer. Very few of them. 
“Question, Why is that? 
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‘*Anewer. It ig for the want of me 
that is one reason; another re ois than ae 
0 


uestaon. Tow 80 
Auswer. Those who boxe it Will not sell it 
von. Do you mean that they will not sell i: 
ali, or that they will pot sell it to colored men? 
Answer. It ts some of both ; they will not sell itt 
colored men, for one thing; and another reason _ 
that they ask so much for it that colored people - 
not buy it. : 7 
“Question. Do you think there is any 
among people who hold th 


par aeres change to buy the land. 


dispositio, 
land to prevent eol- 


ored people from buying land and obtaini c 
Answer. 1 think so. ning homes? 
** Question. 


; bat would be the dispositio 
people in thet espect, if they had the enna 
Angwer. I think most of them, not all, would 
try and get homes. I believe there will always be 
some who will not try to be of any account, but ty 
thirds of them or more would try and get homes.” 


And yet these men want capitalists to come 
in. They wouder why labor has no rewards: 
they madly cry out against the reconstruction 
acts as the cause of all their woes. Whey 
will they learn the great lesson that the only 
foundation of prosperous society is in the pro. 
tection and advancement of the laboring man 
and that all other growth is hollow and worth: 
less ? 

Abram Colby, a member of the Georgia 
Legislature, testifies as follows to the same 
effeet; be is a prominent man and widely 
acquainted : 


‘Question. Suppose that your people had protection 
so that they could live at home peaceably with their 
families and attend to their business, what would be 
their prefetencé; to gather in the towns or to go 
into the eere ? 

‘Answer. They would all go into the country op 
farms; bat wherever they now go into the country 
and make anything at all, if their crops are good 
they aré driven off before they Gan get a chance to 
gather them. The owner of the place may try to 
protect them, but he cannot do it. If they make any- 
thing the first year they are driven off the second 
year. 

‘Question. Has that been done in wany instances? 
** Answer. Yes, sir; that is the case in my county, 
and I have talked with many persons here, and find 
that itis a general thing in ail the counties. 

“Question. Ie that a common feeling among the 
white people of Georgia that the negroes shall not 
make anything? 

** Anawer. Yes, sir; I think it is the feeling that 
the negroesshail not have anything at all. 

ee That is not the way with all of them? 

** Answer. I do not say it is the way with all of 
them. Some of them talk right, but at the endof 
the year you do not get any more from those who 
talk right than from thosé who talk rash. Some 
few will give you what you thake, and at night 
others will come and take it away from you, so 
that you lose it all anyhow. If our people could 
have any showing to work, [ assure you that you 
would find in Georgia just as indastiions colored 
people as anywhere in the world. Here, in this 
place, I suppose thére are three or four thousand 
colored people who Would to-day be out on farms if 
they could bé allowed to atey there; while here 
they hardfy make théit bréad. Just as quick as they 
go out into the country on farms they are run off by 

isguised parties. As soon 4s their crops are made 
they are driven off and not allowed to gather thew. 
They are here suffering throwgh the winter because 
they are not allowed to retnain in the country, 

“Question. How is it about owning land; have 
your people been able to buy much land? 

* Answer. Not 4 great deal. A gteat many 0! 
thein have bought as high a8 a hundred or a bun- 
dred and fifty atres, but they haye to live as poorly 
as they can or they will be driven off. Many ol 
them have fifteen oF tWenty acres éach, in different 
countiés, but they éannot go near if. ¢ 

fe ion. Suppose they were able to go out into 
the country and buy what land they could pay for, 
more or less, and live upon it and éultivate it, what 
would be their disposition in régard to it? ' 

~ Answer: 16 would be to make all they could, an 
live happily, and never interfere with the white 
people at all, There néver has been Known 11 BW 
county any inst@iee where a Gcoldred man has at 
tacked awhite man. They are just as obetiient w° 
humble now as when they were slaves, aud in many 
cases more so, I think. al 

** Question, Do you think there is a ees gener’ 
disposition on their part to own land 

** Anewer. Yes, sir, there is.” 


When the laboring man suffers these wrongs 
what must become of the country? Can there 
be any prosperity, any growth, any advance: 
ment? Let such things prevail, and the wolves 
will succeed the KueKiux in controlling ne 
State, and in my humble judgment 1 _ 
be a better condition of society than ‘hat 
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) y ; | ,, Question, In the night? 
| dist preacher of the highest respectability, as || {|Answer. Yes, sir. 


: ; Cee ir as shay ** Question, Would they be in disguise? 
to cases occurring in the circuit in Alabama *acwer. Yes, sit. 


“Question. Were these acts confined to any one 


- Albert Richardson, of Georgia, who, amon 
Se aia testifies as to whips, land, oad 


described. I add upon this point the testimony | to the testimony of Rev. Mr. Lakin, a Metho- 
labor, as follows: | 


of which he is presiding elder. 


. . . ° 1 >” 

“Question. Has this practice of taking people out || “* Question, State whether your attention has been |; P#! " Cy eae 

@ whipping them prevailed in other counties || directed to the number of persons in various coun- “Question. Hi Sire 1 hot ten 
ane jes your own 1 ties who have been subjected to these outrages, and SWS sors f th as any one been punished by the law 
oe Yes, sir; in the same way. || if you have made a summary of how many they are, || [OX #¥y eft The numerous murders? 

uc evcon. Did it begin in those other counties || including those you have mentioned in your testi- ||, A™#tee’s There bas been only one man that T 
. uehe same time it did in yours? mony. know of punished, probably another, who was said 
abou ” 


4newer. A_little before. They commenced in || “ Answer. It would be very difficult for me to tell, 10 oe Seen ee a = tx a oe 
Walton and Morgan before they did in my county. || as T have traveled over nearly every county north || ¢ SUOW.0l. | aGgre Was & colored man exec ae " ee 

“Question. Has this thing been general in your || of Montgomery in my saddle; with the cares of my | (OF * is CDCR SERS baM 

rtof the State? |, : church resting on my mind, it would have been very || °°CUFFeG Abong Themselves, 
as (newer. Yes, sir; it is a general thing of whip- difficult for me to have recorded all the numerous David Monitgemery, the sheriff of that 
ping there all the time. There is not more than || instances that came to my knowledge. I was care- ounte honsified’ to thirty-seven murders i 
three or four weeks but what there is somebody || ful to keep a record in my diary of what I regarded | COUM'Y, Testiles MELT -SOVEN aTwCES) MAC 
whipped. If they don’t whip they ride anyhow, || as authentic, and to put down none that [ regarded || no convictions. He says: 
and scare people; they ride up and down at nights. || as doubtful. 


; oe mL: ‘ : : ‘**T am sheriff of the county of Madison, 

Sometimes they ride through a whole settlement Question, Taking the various counties, give usa Oa te ve oe eee = a sheriff? 

snd never touch anybody. Sometimes they go by || Summary of what you have so recorded; you need ‘CAnower. A litte over three yeurs r ’ 

colored people s doors and shoot some five or six | not give the names, ' “Question, What bas been the condition of affairs 
ils through the door and ride on without stop- Answer. I have taken down Madison, Jackson, % 4 a saa z 

balls Li : during that time, so fur as the violation of law is 

ping. imestone, Morgan, Biount, and Marshall counties. 


“Question. What is the effect of all this conduct 

upon the colored people? How do they feel about 

+? 

TRiheeaeh. Well, they don’t know hardly what to 
ink about it. ' 

to eetion. Do they feel frightened ? 

“Answer. Ob, yes, sir; it frightens them. Several 
of them where I live had bought land there, two or 
three-acre lots, put houses on them, and were liv- | 
ing there and getting along very well. Since this | 
thing has been going on, they have commenced sell- 
ing their lots for little or nothing. Some of them 
don’t get for the house and ground half what they 


4 : : -oncerned, and the puuishment of men who violat 
* Question. Give a summary of the result of your he law? ; , 
oe eee ro ane oe ** Answer, Well, since I have been there I have 
- SaRaer’. | ae time as getting outor the way || iyade five hundred arrests, speaking within bounds; 
I got into the creek and got my book wet, so that hh re has thi . 
san” datitos ate “neinaates hl ot Mad I think maybe they would go over that. In that 
Sante there were cf oe a 2 urred; In Madison |! time { think we have had within the neigh borhvod of 
county there oS ne ae Seen thirty-seven murders in the county, and we bave 
Question. Between what dates? car haan al ) t 
“ . 9 - never been able to convict a man yet. 
Answer. From 1868 to 1871. “ey ‘i I siete » 
os ; 4 "49 Juestion, Uuve any been prosecuted ? 
Question. Have there been any in 1871? “Raswer, ¥ es. vir 
wl S "T left Sees — they a pes 2 agree = ie ** (Jue ation, Why were they not convicted ? 
nee + 1606 DOME, sey were raiding constantly. “Answer. The jury would not do it; that is the 
In Jackson county were forty cases. \ [| ; 
46 ; > r 8 9 OoDiV reuson Know. 
Question. Between the same dates? 





f é ; . ; 3 Question, Can you give any reason why they did 
paid for the ground. They go away to some large || ‘* Answer. Yes, sir; there were seven killed in || ,ot “io itz do they buve sullicient evidence. or is 
town where they lie around and get whatever they || Madison among the sixty-one cases. In Limestone hoon snmnekinides alae’ . , , 
can. |} county were thirty six cases, of whom six were “ 7" ‘ 


. P ilk Answer. I take it that if a white man kills a col- 
* Question. Y ou yourself have removed? 1 killed. . . . , : . ‘ ored nam fe ine of the counties of this State 700 
“Answer. Yes, sir. Ihave moved to Athens. | ** Question. The six are included in the thirty-six? || , annot convict him.?? 

* Question. Why did you do so? ; || “Answer. Yes, sir. ; ; a 

“Answer. Well, I thought I would be killed down || * By Mr. Poo: ; The testimony of W. J. Purmon, a lawyer 
where I was. oy Question How about Jackson? of Marianna. Florida, shows a still worse state 

* Question. Was that your sole reason forremov- || ‘‘Answer. There were thirty-one punished and six f Ma = ina. | la, shows w still worse stn > 

ing? y ° . j killed there. In Blount counly sevebly-one Were of afluirs. An Jac kson Cs unty a Ui inver O14 
“Answer. Yes, sir; that is the sole reason. If I || punished, six killed; in Marshall county there were | the Legislature was murdered five 

could have had peace there, 1 would rather live || seventy-six punished and seven killed; in Morgan 

there than in ony other place I have mie county fifty-seveu were punished and eight killed.” HH ‘eid 
Question. You were getting along well ? ml ; aie . fe . ra i ** Question. How many homicides do you suppose 
* Answer. Yes, sir; I was getting along well. I Ihe character of these men is thus dis have occurred in that county since the war? 

had as much work as I could 60. teh | closed : * Answer. Taking the statement of the sheriff to 
* Question. Is that feeling of fright and fear gen- 


or six 
months ago. 


Hs . i - aes ila be correct, in the conversation to which I have re- 
eral among the colored people! es Gatos. oo oo — wae iru kei - vane ferred, and keeping within a probable estimate of 
“Answer, Yes,sir; it is general among the colored || Seteaet lan i + inet be vi retention oon eee what has occurred since that time, [should say there 
people in the county where I live. They told me || : ‘* Anawer. In every instance I have recorded there || @4*! have beeu at least ——— ‘Ave or eighty mur- 
when I left that if I could finda place where I could || i, he eee tet Miealoed anon: 1 have yosnened: my ders in that county since the war, 
makea living, I should write back tothem. I have || sales Sebel. cid indi coy Lick ee ee * Question. [low many were colored, and how many 
never written back. They said that they wanted to || O’UCT 'StHnces. : : : were white? 
leave if they could make anything above their sup- But why proceed further? Why multiply ** Answer, There must have been nine tenths of 


ann? Ihw's > word ce steer his them colored, or at least eight tenths. 
eteliiiie away With Urths, 40 Chav combat cot | ases ! W hy add one ee more a os a ae Question." What was the character generally of 
bands on account of this thing; the men are running || C#'#/0gue of infamy? omen, children, the || the colored men who were killed? 
away so and leaving the county. A heap of farmers || aged, the helpless, the crippled, the bedrid- “Answer, Prominent nen among their race, An- 
there can’t get labor enough to make their crop. den, as well as those in the vigor of life are || other prominent man named Calvin Rogers was 
. : ee a : . . ‘| killed a tew weeks after that riot took place. He 
And yet the fiends in human form, who do || the victims of these fell conspirators. The |! yas our constable there. The character of the men 
these damnable deeds, come in and swear that || dwellings of the poor were haunted by these || who were killed, or the most of them, was good ; 


reconstruction and the fifteenth amendment || outlaws, and their innocent victims dragged || they were neither thieves por vagabonds, and they 


port. There are lots of men down there whose crops 


tal were our best colored men both in intelligence and 

cause the trouble. . || out in the hours of darkness and tortured ; the |) industry ; they belonged to that class. 
Instances have been found, in every State || burning school-houses on » hundred hilisides ||“ Question. Were they influential and prominent 

whe c is > | have lighted their érgies. LEven t -hurches || in their political relations? , 

rhere the Ku Klux exist, by the hundred, || have lighted heir Orgies Kven the ¢ ches SAnewer. They were locally prouinedl. 

where men have been whipped or murdered || of the kving God have melted into ashes ** Question. Have you any reason to suppose there 


on account of their politics. 1 have found || before their ruthless torches. Nothing is || was an organization in that county out of which 
seventy-six such instances proven in the testi- || sacred from their invasion, nothing exempt pane papekeens, any considerable number of 
mony concerning these persecutions in South | from their malignant assaults. *Anewer. Yea, sit: I have every reason to believe 
Carolina, from page 289 to 705, and these are || | will now reter to the testimony of 3. T. || that such was the case. _ 
but ordinary specimens of proof. ‘he head || Tidwell, county judge of Madison county, gs qurenen,: Bom has it been in other counties 
grows weary and the heart grows sick at the || Florida, who has lived there forty years. He |) "piney. ‘Dhes 

repeated recital of these barbarities. nine out says that within a short time there have been county, which is a part of the same region of coun- 


“Ansiver. There is a county adjoining, Calhoun 


of ten . sae ae : : ty dere and no | sd: try in which Judge Carraway, a judge of the county 
decl; perpetrated tor political effect with open || over on y murders a vo body tric court, who was also one of the registrars under 
eclarations ; ninety-nine out of a hundred : - Question. Have you in your ¢ punty any organ- the recoustruection Jaws, and Mr. Yearty, who, I 
vicums being Union men. ization that r poeenansy spoken of as Ku Klux? think, was also one of the registrars, both prom 
If ithi ; ton ts tae * Answer. yelieve there ure some there. inept Republicans, were iilled.’’ 
ne within a tew pages of testimony 7 as ‘Question. What induces you so to believe? a : ween ‘ 
to Georgia, thirty-seven instances of whipping “Answer, Boom the sworn testimony of persons rhis condition of affairs, extending over sev- 
for political reasons. I find thirty-seven mur- | who I aereX he 7 true in thei eee that || Tal, States of the South, worse than blight, 
of : ' weal i¢ sr Whui circumstances was that || . : . 
ders in Madison county, Florida, and uo puv- RN ipa oe STE res ’ pestilence, mildew, or destroying fire, has 
° . ; 7 ® , . . ye . o bis } ° ° > 
ishmeut. I find between seventy-five and a * Answer, Geacrally ia holding inquisitions, I paralyz: d the business energies of a large por 


hundred murders in Jackson county, Florida, have acted is jJusiice o the peace of taps, commer. | tion of that favored region. But the men 
r s . ° 7 . : “ub 1wVe Laken down Lhe CVinence Wen LOlding lli- ; °. 2 a ill , te : . dm 
and nobody punished ; with numberless in- || quisitions over the dead bodies of persous who had || eMgaged in this fearful conspiracy will not see 
stances of persecution and intimidation. [un one | been murdered. the shocking results of their work. Given over 


county I find all the leading Republicans shot t we me te s iy "b 4 en ina . nok F ieed kas to hardness of heart and blindness of mind 
. ° . y ave K wi ‘ >pOMlek that cu ily il . ° . . 
or driven off and a reign of universal terror Peer or hides yiniee yweenlh |! from civil war they rush into misrule, anarchy, 
, 7 Al . J : ake { se Yours, ; , P : 
prevailing, The eight thousand pages of tesu- *“taswer. I think some twenty or twenty-five |) and crime. Population, capital, thrift, growth, 


mony are filled with such shocking details. || that 1 know of my own knowledge, possibly more. |! public spirit, even patriotism must fly from 
he Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, and | 4 Oneation What did the inquests generally dis- || such @ land, 
is8issippi, in which the committee made in- || close as to the character of Uc Lomi¢ides—Low they But the Democrats intheir lamentations de- 
vestigations, have been in large communities | Were perpetrated ? 


, J _ || clare that nothing of good has been done by 
Answer. By a party of men not known, armed : 8 B J 


rouded in terror and gloom by these mys- || with guns and pistols, who would goin upon a man the Republicans in the South ; no public works, 
terous and barbarous outlaws. Let me reler |! in his uguse where he was asleep, 
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seen the census? Do they know that despite 
the losses of war a better foundation for pros- 
perity is laid than ever before ? 
found out that anybody who languished in 
slavery is free; whether anybody is at work ; 
whether any poor, down-trodden son of toil is 


happier; whether anybody is rising in the || 
Do they estimate these at | 
All these are ours, and in addition, | 


scale of manhood ? 
nothing ? 
real, practical, business prosperity at many 
points, 

There is one lesson of history, one rule of 
philosophy, that they seem to have forgotten, 
und that is the foundation of southern society 


on the corner-stone of slavery was insecure | 


and that upon it nothing durable could be 
erected: that whatever was built there must 
tumble down and ruin all things connected 
with it; that when this was done a vast mass 
of rubbish must needs be cleared away before 
permanent reconstruction could be begun. 
The old foundation has been torn away, and 
deep down beneath the quicksands upon which 
it rested the massive walls of reconstructed 
States have been based upon the solid rocks 
of human rights, even-handed justice, and 
universal suffrage. The work of building is 


going bravely on; the slave has been made | 


u citizen; the court-house has been opened to 
all for redress; the school-house on ten thou- 


sand hills has been unbarred to the ignorant; | 


the wasted fields again feel the unwonted 
plow; the slumbering streams are stirred by 
the wheels of trade; the desolated towns are 
being rebuilt; agriculture, manufactures, and 
industry in every shape are invading that 
regiou. Society is assuming a permanent posi- 
tion, and from that place there will be no back- 
ward footsteps. 

Stubbornly standing aloof when reconstruc- 
tion began; taking no part in it; giving no 
advice, countenance, or aid; prophesying 
evil; finding fault; bribing and corrupting 
newly-made officers; throwing every obstruc- 
tion in the way, these men now complain that 
more power was not given them, ee that was 
not intrusted to their unwilling hands. It 
was the duty of somebody to take hold; of 
somebody to move forward; of somebody to 
reorganize. These grumblers sullenly refused ; 
others did the work. ‘The task of reconstruc- 
tion, which was done by the negroes and em- 
igrants from the North so largely, is graph- 
ically described by Mr. Hamilton, lately a 
member of Congress from Florida. He shows 
just how the southern men, after the war, 
were inflamed and aroused by the Democracy 
under the lead of Mr, Johnson : 


* Question. What in your judgment was the effect 
in the South of the defection of Andrew Johnson 
trom his party and its principles? 

** Answer. ‘l'o arouse the spirit of rebellion, which 
the national armies had only partially suppressed. 

** Question. Did it have the effect of reviving the 
latent hopes of the South ? 

* Answer, Yos, sir; there is no doubt of it at all. 

** Question. What wasihecondition of the southern 
mind upon the accession of Johnson to the Presi- 
dency, und before he had abandoned his party and 
its principles? 

* Answer, I think they were willing to yield a 
ready acquiescence to the Government. 
satisfied they had committed a great error in rebel- 
ling, not only an error of the heart, but an error of 
Judgment, And before his detection they would 
have been very well satisfied, and would have felt 
that they had more than justice done them, as I 
have often heard them express themselves, if they 
were ‘only allowed to remain unmolested in this 
country.’ The worst of them did not expect to 
ever again participate in the administration of the 
Goverument. 

* Question, You think that was the condition of 
the southern mind from the time of the surrender 
to the treachery of Andrew Johnson ? 

“ Anewer. Yes, sir; I have no doubt of it at all. 

** Question, Then do you look upon his treachery 
«8 the great cause of all the trouble and misfortune 
in the South? 

*Anewer, Yos, sir. Allow me to state right here 
that when the reconstruction acts first passed Con- 
gress, the Yankees, as we are called, most of us sol- 
diers who were in the South, rather stood back, did 
uot really feel at that time that they had any par- 


They were | 


Have they | 
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| ticular right to interfere in polities, or to take part 


| in them. 


But the reconstruction laws were passed j 


| reconstruction was necessary; the Government o 


the United States was determined to reconstruct the 


|| South; the Democratic party in the South adopted 
| the policy of masterly inactivity, as they called it; 
| there was a new element here that had been enfran- 


| hold of this matter of reconstruction, and they have | 














chised who were without leaders. The northern 
men in the South, and there were but a handful of 
them in this State, who had been in the Army, took 


perfected it as far as it has been accomplished. At 
one time Florida was one of the most thoroughly 
reconstructed States; but since then—well, youhave 
here learned as much as I know about it.’ 

The Democrats here as in other States would 
not take part in the government, and left itin 
the hands of the very men whom they now say 
usurped it or mismanaged it. This was the 


| case notoriously in South Carolina, Georgia, 
| Florida, and Alabama; and theseare the men 
| who are loudest in denunciation of the carpet- 


baggers, to whom they willing yielded the 
government. The testimony of Hon. Romulus 
Moore, of the Georgia Legislature, confirms 
this, and shows that it was done under the 
advice of the greatest rebel leader, Alexander 
H. Stephens, of Georgia: 

** Question. What is the proportion of colored and 
white population in Columbia county ? 

** Answer. When the first registration was made 
there were six hundred whites and about eighteen 
hundred colored. 

Question. Was that a full registration of all the 
voters? 

‘Answer, At that time it was tolerably full; it was 
all that we could get. At the second registration I 
think there was about the same proportion, three to 
one. There were a great many whites that did not 
register atall. 

** Question. Why not ? 

** Answer. Well, they would not bother themselves 
about it; they did not want to take any part in 
reconstruction. 

‘Question. Why was that, do you think ? 

* Answer. I think it was at Mr. Stephens’s request. 
He is pretty much of a leader among them in that 
low country. I know he told me that he advised his 
people not to have anything to do with reconstruc- 
tion, 

** Question. To what Mr. Stephens do you refer ? 

** Answer. Alexander H. Stephens. 

‘* Question. Are you acquainted with him? 

** Anewer. Lam; I was born and raised right in 
his county. 

** Question. He told you that his advice to his peo- 
ple was to have nothing to do with reconstruction ? 

** Answer. That is what he told me. 

” pees Did he tell you his reason for that? 

** Answer. No, sir; he did not state.”’ 


To the same effect Judge Pettus, of Alabama, 
one of the most prominent Democrats of the 
State, testifies. He answers as follows: 


‘Question. Were you in the confederate army ? 

*‘Answer. Yes, sir; I was. 

**Question. What position did you hold? 

** Answer. I went into the confederate army as a 
major of infantry, and I became a brigadier general. 
“Question. You are yourself under disabilities ? 

“Answer. Yes, sir; | am under disability as a 
former solicitor and judge. 

“Question. Was there asense of injury and resent- 
ment felt among the people of your State with refer- 
ence to the act of Congress by which the present 
constitution was declared the constitution of your 
State, and officers inaugurated under it after its 
defeat by the people, under the law prescribed by 
Congress ? 

** Answer. The chief cause of irritation in the 
State of Alabama has not been that alone. The 
chief cause of irritation there is the principle which 
has run through the legislation of the Government 
since the termination of the war, by which it is 
asserted or claimed that we are an inferior, degraded 
veople, and not fit to be trusted. When Congress 
1ad that convention called which formed the present 


‘ 
‘ 


constitution of the State of Alabama, there was no 


special opposition, eo far as I saw, to the holding of 
theconvention. Theconvention, when held, adopted 
some provisions which were very odiousto our peo- 
ple, and they were very much opposed to its adop- 
tionasa whole. They relied on the good faith of 
the Government of the United States to execute the 


| law as it had been made; and they concluded that 


the best plan for them to get rid of that constitution 
was to stay away fromthe polls. In that way every 
man who did not vote would be counted on our side. 
By a deliberate calculation we concluded that that 
was the best plan. 

** Question, The white people of Alabama made 


| no elfort to elect officers under that constitution ? 


“ Answer, No, sir. We agreed to abstain from 
voting, and also to abstain from the election of any 
officers, with the hope that the constitution would 
be defeated, and that thereby we would get rid of 
the obnoxious provisions in the constitution; that 
Congreas would simply order another constitution to 
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be made by another convention. That was our 


. . . . . u 
satisipations and werelied on the act of Congress 


This same Judge Pettus reveals the 
spirit of men of his class and party who 
retain in all its bitterness the virus of trea 
which the following quotations will show: 


“* Question. You say that the people of Alahan. 
have a hostility against the Government oe 
the Administration. How far does that hostility o 
I want to know the extent of it. gor 

“Answer, It goes to this extent: we feel that w 
are living under the condemnation of the law a, . 
that we are so Living by the judgment of the leg 
tive branch of the Government, which has no powe 
to pass such judgments, We havea feeling of a 
great dislike toward that form of government. ’ 

“ Question. Then you mean to say that it is not 
mere ordinary political difference ? 

* Answer, Oh, no, sir; it is not a political differ. 
ence. This question rises greatly above any politi- 
cal question. It is not a political question, 

uestion, Then, if you do not consider it a politi- 
cal difference, how do you propose to act in refer- 
ence to that hostility to the Government ? 

‘Answer. We do not propose to act at all, e 
to endure it as long as we can; that is all, 

** Question. Do you mean to say that you expect to 
endure it only up to the time when you get power to 
overthrow and destroy it? 

Answer. No, sir; I do not mean to say that, be- 
cause I can see no possible contingency in the future 
when there would be any sense in questioning the 
authority of the Government of the United States, 
Therefore I say there is no intention on the part of 
our people to undertake to overthrow the authority 
of the United States. 


true 
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** Question. When you talk about the people of 
Alabama, do you mean all the people of Alabama, or 
do you mean only the Democratic party? 

**Answer. I mean the white people of Alabama, 
without distinction of party.’’ 


Hatred, not of the Administration, not 
mere political hostility, and not mere party 
differences, but ‘‘a feeling of very great 
dislike of the Government’’ which, in his 
language, they propose ‘‘to endure as long 
as they can,’’ inspires this man, and those 
like him. This is the very essence of rebel- 
lion and treason, and needs but the oppor- 
tunity to break out into deadly war upon 
the Government; fortunately, such malig- 
nants are not sufficiently numerous or influ- 
ential just at present to endanger the exist- 
ence of the Government. But their animus 
imbues the ignorant Ku Klux, who, taking the 
cue from such men, plunge into persecution, 
murder, aud the blackest cruelties, with a zeal 
and spirit worthy the satanic fanaticism of 
their advisers. 

But it is argued that the work of reconstruc- 
tion was not intrusted to the leading men of 
the South, and so was a failure, and as a con- 
sequence society is demoralized and ruined. 
In all that region there were not fifty thousand 
leading men deprived of the right to hold 
office, and because they were thus treated the 
testimony of the Democracy is that the system 
of reconstruction is an utter failure; that all 
power fell at once into the hands of corrupt 
adventurers or ignorant freedmen who de- 
stroyed the body-politic. Let us pause one 

'| moment and glance at a state of society in 

which the deprivation of a few men of the 

right to hold the offices leaveg nobody ft oF 
competent to fill them. Whatdoes this mean: 

Does ignorance and incompetency pervade the 

ten millions of people who must needs have 

these rulers? Is that a well-constructed so- 
ciety that admits these terrible facts? Is that 

‘a safe foundation? Is there nobody to blame 

for public sins of omission and commission 1 

times past? Have there been no political 

criminals there who have neglected all the 
| dearest interests of the people? What a gloom 
must hover over such a region where the few 

must needs think for the many in the name o! 

free government! ; 
Out of the awful shadows of the past comes 

the perpetual warning that the ignorant people 

are the teols of tyrants and the playthings 0 

usurpers. A few men disfranchised ed 

‘a whole people! Let us pause and consider 

| why this is. Is it forlack of capacity or patri 
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49) CONG....2D SEss. Ku Klux Outrages—Mr. Coburn. 


Ho. or Revs. 





= 
tism, or rather is it not for a lack of proper || has been repressed, peace prevails, and terror || ninety reports due only nine hundred and vixty 
~ ivation? Who shall come to the rescue? || has ceased. Were received, and the proportion received was vtt 
cultivation + ; b lewislat t offi But lest it al ld bei snéil th } | less after reconstruction and up to the dateof Secre- 
Not political parties, not legislators, not ofh- ut lest 1t shou 9e imagined that there ts || tary Neweomb’s report. Full reports from all the 
vers of the Government; nobody but the school- counties doubtless would have shown & total of at 
master ‘The laws to suppress the Ku Klux | itu oe during the afore- 
aay be enforced, but other organizations will || may be termed, I will refer to some of the “The novel State police system of Texas went 
ring up. The writ of habeas corpus may be || reports very recently made by different United || into operation on July 1, 1870: At that date partial 
spring Up. 2 7 - : - ‘thdam ein in ole aceaal Santee 
suspended and peace be restored, but it will not || States attorneys to the Attorney General in vanes From comply, ecyotn ooh ae 
be permanent. So long as there are dema- || relation to this very subject. tempted murderers, and 1,017 robbers, burglars, and 
sores, so long as there are designing men, rhe report of the Attorney General of the Sees, In many instances from two to seven Mmar+ 
so long as party spirit runs high, so long will || 19th of April, 1872, shows that there have aden enaiitans arnacs $13 heal boon ammaioaianaee 
this dangerous and uncertain condition of so- || been arrested and indicted for crimes as Ku || State police up to January 1, 1871, including 109 
ciety prevail, I would use the remedies named, |} Klax in South Carolina two hundred and 
but only as temporary and provisional. Noth- || twenty persons; that there had been arrested 
ing but the light of intelligence will rob a few || and not yet indicted two hundred and eighty- 
couthern leaders of their power and endow || one persons ; that one hundred and eighty-tive 
the southern people with the true attributes || persons have been paroied to appear when 
of sovereignty. 1 would at all hazards main- |} required, living in York county, South Caro- 
tain the peace, and I would with all the power | lina, and who confessed their connection with ca ah ot § ams , ecneeoe ay 
of the Government provide for the education || Ku Klux conspiracies. Mr. Corbin, the Uni- || tant General and Chief of Police Davidson, durina 
of the people. I would grant them public || ted States attorney for South Carolina, in his || the year 1871. Of these, 970 were murderers, 6 
lands for this purpose; I would have a school- || letter to the Attorney General under date of othemened murderers, end 1.468 roneare, burglars, 
ands If ; : 7 9 6 : bw! tLe 1 One tnieves. uring the same year 35,602 persons 
house in every neighborhood; I would put a February 20, 1872, among other things says: || were arrested by the State police, inclading 2 
book into every hand, black and white. The ‘Orders were given last summer to the Klans, by || murderers, 352 attempted murderers, and 805 thieves, 
+t resources that coald be spared should the chiefs and higher officers, to desist from further || Many other murderers are doubtless included in the 
utmost Tee his hol O attacks upon the colored people for the present. very large number set down by the adjutantgeneral 
be devoted at once to this holy purpose. nce This order was given under the apprehension that || as ‘ miscellaneous.’ The very large number reported 
make education effectual there as asystem, and || the Government of the United States was about to || as evading arrest and arrested daring the year 1871 
he Ku Klux the rebellion, the hostility of declare war upon them, Atthe time the order was || does not establish any increase of crime, but it dows 
the AU fear hed f . Th i] circulated among the Klans it was distinctly under- || establish the fact that crime is at last taken cogni- 
sections has vanished forever. Ihe evils We || stood and fully discussed that they must desist for || zance of by the authorities, and that determined 
are now compelled to repress will then have || the present from further outrages upon the colored || efforts are being made to arrest and punish erim- 


hoon ¢ xtirpated with alltheir dangerous causes people, but when the storm blew over, and before |} inals. 
een e} E ses. 


ve ; . ba | What the next election, they were to be allowed to resume | ** Many rewards have been offered for the appre- 
The practical question Comes home, what || operations. Such is my information, and it is de- || hension of murderers and some for school-hoase 
shall wedo now? ‘These organizations were || rived from so many sources that I have no doubt || burners and disguised marauders. Ihave been in 


: ‘ ae ‘its credibility.” | forme y School Superintendent De Gress that 
seg ate a 3 North || of its credibility. fermed by School Superin e Gre ’ 
In existegice, as appease’ by the proof, in N — I N “th Cz li M St b ok U ited | about twenty colored school-bouses have bees 
and South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mis- _ as ort qunaneertagues oannenl eee burned by incendiaries during the last eighteen 
sissippl, and Florida, in many places at the States attorney, reports, under date of J uly 24, months. In some instances the teachers have been 
time the testimony was taken; many members || 1872, that thirty-seven persons were at last || whipped or driven away. 
have since then been arrested, tried, and || term convicted or plead guilty of violations of | 
found guilty ; others have plead guilty; greater acts to oo pe Klux. That, Ho BSAA *° Et ’ — eo oe that the oon has 

«ee i alti i nine hundred aud eighty-one persons have been || arrived when the work of arresting criminals may 
numbers are under arrest waiting trial, ed bertieny- ‘6 J net rs ij || again be with safety intrusted to the ordinary peace 
still greater number are indicted. This dan- || indicted for such crimes. hese indictments || Oficers.” 
gerous element of society has been checked || are for conspiracies to taeda deeds of ‘th What a horrible condition must society be 
in its career, but has not been effectually ae = a to deter a 5 rive jonBen in in some portions of Texas. 

tn : P . ‘ * 2 : se oie . a 

suppressed. Lhe period approaches for which ~ ot i we Moen Bus tO Cestroy sreecow | (hese are but partial reports, and [ have not, 
this society was organized. Political excite- of ee Cie 1 cM for want of time, been able to make fuller ex- 
ment and activity are near at hand. The J ee een y Saas z i "- |! tracts of the testimony. With these lights before 
most deplorable results may follow the inter- aco at aeiciieenpanstinens he er , ate | us, is it the part of wisdom to throw away any 
ference of the Ku Klux in politics; that is a of February Y5 isi2, that there have een |! safeguards? I think not Let every one possible 
disturbing element that ought to be kept out indicted for aos oeeeee re the a aad bethrown around the citizen sothat there may 
of the arena ; there will be enough to rouse || district a enn vaseat lehane sashisiad ‘beaee ; be no temptation to lawlesss men to trample 
the feelings, prejudices, and passions of men || 88 appears by Mir. Wells, United states attor- || »thlessly, as they have done, on their rights. 
without this. No stone should be left unturned |} ney in the northern eee tae ae ee pet || We would be criminal if with careless haste 
to suppress it. If Democrats are sincere in || 80n8 have been indicted, and forty of the pris- || 1. took away the protection now afforded by 
disclaiming and disowning its affiliation and || oners have tae ie guilt, fourteen hav- the law. Let us wait ull order and peace pre- 
sympathy, why will they not unite in every || ing become States evidence. Tr | vail, until crimes are not only less frequent 
measure to end it completely? Why higgle In Arkansas, under date of the 14th of Feb- || 1) net their just restraint and punishment, 
about any lawful means to effect the purpose? || "ary, 1872, Mr. Huckleberry, = United ‘hese terrible Kians still exist; they are not 
Why parley about it? Why excuse or justify || States attorney, says, reporting to the Attorney || dead. but silent in many places. Nothing but 
or deny it? Why recriminate its opponents? General : 


, : tdi T th ' the fear of the law represses them, and should 
Why st i +t eve “ There is a general disposition among the people Sea pei agi eel oe . , 
ay stand, in se we and obstruct every of the counties that border on the Mississippi river || @Y Of Its wholesome restraints be tak n off, 
ae 0 annihilate it? to deprive colored persons of the rights secured to | have every reason to believe they will begin 

These societies may reorganize where the them by the Constitution and laws, and if the re- || their deadly work afresh. The Democrats 
] disbanded; th , h j J trictions were removed, the life and property of | ; i b k 
lave dis : 3 > ms strictions we 2 sd, the life De - ; tien 
. fCiapanded; bay, Reo ORS poNre, may original Union men and the colored people in gene- |} pretend to say that ac vantage may be tas 
spring up again over all Tennessee, Texas, || 7a) would not be regarded.” || of the law to carry the elections. Such an im- 
Louisiana, and Kentucky, as well as gain fresh In Texas Mr. Garland, under date of April || putation is as false as it is groundless and con- 
force in the States [ have named before. They 6, 1872, also reports to the Attorney General; || temptible. The diabolical machinery of the 
way control, as they did in 1868, tensof thou- || ’ : 


; ‘In regard to the amount of crime and the Ku Klux has been effectual to carry many 
sands of votes by terror. I fear they will do || enforcement of the criminal laws of the State, I || elections—and nobody has the bardihood to 
80. Judging by their operations then they respectfully submit the following statistics: deny this—by terror, whippirg, and murder. 


willdo so. Does any Democrat say that he According to the report of the reconstruction Louisiana, Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, and 


desi hs ° “ convention ‘committee on lawlessness and vio- , ; : 
esires to secure a political victory in that |} lence,’ made July 21, 1863, full returns from thirty, || North Carolina were carried over large major- 
ities of Republicans. 


way? Does any Democrat want a repetition eo partial returns from stare of the pae hapdred 
and twenty-seven organized counties 0 exas, ny , . foarf, : Tin 
s ne thonsand 5 cy of terror, sonra, and authenticated ten hundred and thirty-five homi- || _ 10 show the fearful power of the a K he 
ood reénacted for his party benefit? No || cides committed between the close of the war and || Klans on the fate of elections, I refer to the 
one dare avow that. And yet, in my judg- || July 1, 1868. If the reports had been full and cor- || following facts which are matters of history: 
ment, that will be the legitimate result of a rect, Lam satisfied the aggregate number would have “Tn the elections held in the spring of 1368 for the 


: . : been nearly or quite two thousand. During the 3 ee ; ee ae 
ailure to continue in all its force the present || period mentioned there was but one execution || adoption of the new cunstitution and the election 


tT é izi 3 ccordi ‘ Pi | of State officers, and in the fall of the same year for 
+ The clause authorizing the suspension acgording to the forme gt Jee. of State Newcomb || presidential electors, the Republican vote in Geur- 
e writ of habeas corpus acts as a whole- reported to the Texas senate, in obedience to a reso- || sia, Louisiana, Tennessee, and Houth Cit ine 
some threat upon these lawless men, harms no || jution passed by that body on May 23, 1870, that the || #5 follows: ih 
one, is Operative only in the extremest cases || reports of county ofeers, together wish the wiitery 4 States. (for Bullock) 83 147 
i f e struction eorgia, (fo pailic)....esenseosesocansbeceshamlinundeen . 
of lawlessness, and may, in an emergency, || T¢°ord Kept up to the date when the reconstructi: -~ 


} 
| 
| 
prove effectual in preventing a civil war. So dred and five homicides committed between May 23, | ‘Tennessee, (for Brownlow )....+++- os 


no present necessity for the existence or con- 
| tinuance of the pieeore Ku Klux law, as it 


murderers, 130 attempted murderers, and 366 reb- 
| bers, burglars, and thieves. The proportion of 
| murderers evading arrest and arrested was and is 
considerably larger than these reports would seem 
to indicate, as a great many reported arrested come 
under the head of ‘miscellaneous offenses,’ be- 
cause State policemen frequently report arrests 
without reporting the offenses charged. 

** The records of the adjutant geoeral’s office show 














Further on in his report he says : 























of the State was consummated, showed nine hun- || Louisiana, (for Warmoth)...-cvmsersssmsnnssorstenees Wat 
far the President has not exercised this power || 1868,and May 23, 1870. The number of assaults || South Carolina, sso corse 12,758 


_———.- 


; sot : with intent to kill and murder were nearly as great. 
but im nine counties in South Carolina, and no Daring the years 1869 and. 1870, up to the cesaption 
one can deny the good result, Lawlessness |i of the military record, out of eighteen hundre 
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Ho. or Reps. 


States. Fall. 
eR, Cine MEAIB ED... cutsnsancintitndiintateeiénacaad Gee 
Ie I i racine aaa iaal 33.263 
Tennessee, (for Grant) TS 
South Carolina, (for Grant)..............ccccseccecesses 62,501 

Total eliiibdetipsbaseacialasetie 200,454 

State, Lows 
a cterddekctha vusesedcdebeidh mains icabunieisDavatocssebines 26,013 
Louisiana Roorkee aalanacdpiabiedethaathcn trsideibiietin . 31,638 
Tennessee....... .. Leet taiadlitahiniahadhtelletidhaan shectele some RE 
eee ae eee 10,457 


voececee G0, 000 





“Hlad the presidential election been close the 
votes of these States might have elected a President 
and Vice President pledged to the declaration that 
the reconstruction laws of Congress were unconsti- 


tutional, revolutionary, and void, and to the policy | 


of overthrowing the 


reconstructed State govern- 
ments.”’ 


Kor the day we can but stand as a break- 


water against the tide of popular madness. | 


We can but hold in temporary check the waves 
which are sweeping on with swelling stream. 
The task is not a pleasant or a welcome one. 


Be it ours rather to help forward than to hin- | 
der; to aid, to build up, to provide the means | 
of intelligence, to open the pathways toemploy- | 
ment, to establish homes, to secure the family | 
altar, to make free the worship of God, and to | 


make life bright with the ready means of enjoy- 
ment. 


checks and discouragements. When we would 


give equal rights, when we would open the | 
courts of justice, when we would secure equi- || 


table dealing, when we would confer equal suf- 
frage and citizenship, when we would keep 
the peace and put down marauding assassins, 
when we would encourage education, when 
we would allow freely the preaching of the 
bleased Gospel we have been met and opposed 
and slandered. It is a thankless task. But 
we intend, with the help of Providence, to 


move straight on, nothing fearing the result. | 


The fruits of our work already begin to ripen. 
The census shows the following increase of 
property in the southern States; I quote from 
the report of the committee, showing that in 
spite of the destruction of war that region is 
prosperous: 


“At the last valuation furnished for each State— 
The aggregate assessed value of prop- 

RE SERIE 
Increase since the war.............cccee ceeees 537,432,359 02 
The true value by the census of 1870 

Laat isnt ssieieas acd Sesieataign pglapicunedineh ona aa 
Increase since the war.................. -ee» 1,132,143,022 00 
Increase on assessed value of prop- 

erty in 1860, less slavea.. 6,720,244 95 
being an increase over sixty per cent, in five years; 
equal toa gain of more than twelve per cent. per 
anoum on all the property in these States, exclusive 
ot annual receipts. This latver sum of $1,132, 143,022, 
jucrease by the census, muy be taken as the true 
increase, or even less, because the census valuation 
of 1870 was made on the basis of currency much less 
inflated than that of 1865-66, when the first assess- 
ments ufter the war were wade, on the basis of the 
currency then. From August, 1865, to 1866, the pre- 
mium on gold ranged between 48} and 40} cents on 
the dollar, In June, 1870, when the census was 
taken, the premium on gold was only 14? to 103, a 
decline of about thirty-two per cent., or nearly one 
third of the dollar. Lt is certainly encouraging to 
find the census valuation, $6,720,244 95, greater than 
the assessment of 1860, excluding slaves. 

“The census valuation is at the murket price, and 
the condition of the South since the war, especially 
ip agricultural regions remote from cities and rail- 
roads, keeps the market price of lands low, so that 
the annual agricultural products of some States are 
worth more than half the valuation of all improved 
aud wild lands listed for taxation, leaving to the 
land-owner, after giving half the product for labor, 
twenty-five per cent. for the use of his lands a year. 
The value of agricultural products of these States 
since the war is wore than three times the assessed 
valuation of the lands producing them. It cannot 
be doubted that the ‘market value’ of southern 
lunds is far below their intrinsic value. They yield, 
us managed now, more than ten per cent. per annum 
on double thcir census value, and nothing is want- 
ing but peace and order to bring the price upin pro- 
portion to their products.” 


Let any one go to Richmond, Chattanooga, 
or Atlanta and witness the steady and rapid 
growth of those places, and he will not believe 
that the States once cursed by slavery and 


In this work we have met with many | 


rebellion cannot rise to prosperity and power. 
A better system of agriculture. an increase 
of manufactures, an extension of the railroad 
system, an encouragement of immigration, an 
enlargement of the benefits of free schools, a 
development of the mineral resources of that 
region, are all in progress. We glory in this 
prosperity; we proudly point to it as the high- 
est evidence of the benelits of free institutions ; 
we strike hands with every earnest man in 
pushing forward to completion these great 
enterprises. In their success we hail the per- 
manent return of an era of general reconcilia- 


tion. 


At last, let me again say, after months of 
investigation and labor on this subject, that 
not amnesty, not low taxes, not cheap govern- 


|| ment, not peual statutes, not the suspension 


of habeas corpus, not the aid of military force, 
not sentences of courts, not jails, not the rod 


| of power, not all united, will effectually and 





forever put an end to the Ku Klux and such 
as they. Butthe rod of the schoolmaster is 
the sole and only effectual force. Before that 
colored and white will bow, and yielding to 
its potent spell will bow at last in obedience 
to the majesty of the law. 





The Patriot Soldier vs. The Unrepentant 
Rebel. 


SPEECH OF HON. WILLIAM T. CLARK, 
OF TEXAS, 
In rHE House or LePRESENTATIVES, 
May 13, 1872. 


The House having under consideration the con- 
tested-election case of Giddings vs. Clark, from the 


| State of Texas— 


Mr. CLARK, of Texas, said: 
Mr. Speaker: | thauk the chairman of the 


| Committee of Elections [Mr. McCrary] for 


| his courtesy. 


Under ordinary circumstances, 
sir, an attempt to change the vote of this 
House upou the unanimous report of the Com- 


| mittee ot Elections would be thought, to say 
| the least, presumptuous. But my position in 


this case is such as to demand that I not only 
vindicate myself before my constituency and 
the country, but that I should also make one 
last effort in behalf of the loyal Governor of 
my State. For reasons which I have hereto- 


' fore stated to the House I[ have brought dowu 


i} 
| 








| 


upou me the persouval vindictiveness and ani- 
wosity of the editor of one of the leading jour- 
nals of the country. From week to week, 
since my election, | have enjoyed the peculiar 
regard of his editorial columns. In the pres- 
ent crisis of political affairs it is natural, 
therefore, that my case should have been pre- 
judged, and while | do not desire to reflect in 
any manner upon the integrity and character 
of the Committee of Elections of this House, 
| cannot believe, taking everything into con- 
sideration, that ] have been fairly dealt with. 
1 had thought, sir, to enter into the details 
of the circumstances which bave brought about 
the public and private denunciation of my- 
seif on the’part of the editor of the Tribune, 
but | can say nothing regarding that gentleman 
which has not been more ably said by the gen- 
tleman from Indiana, [Mr. Vooruees,] who, 
iu his eloquent speech this morning, has, as I 
believe, so disposed of the old white-livered 
hypocrite that his name will never be mentioned 
hereafter by honest men except as a traitor to 
his party and his country. In the manly and 
complete exposure of this greatest pretender [| 
have some revenge to-day. 

I have one other source of pride and satis- 
faction. It is that my last vote in this House 
was cast in favor of the ‘civil rights bill,’’ 
giving to the men who have been my friends 
from the first to the last all the rights and im- 
munities which they should long ere this have 


! 
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enjoyed. I know, sir, that the man who take 
my place on this floor will religiously and aa 
sistently cast his vote every time against a 
measure which will place the American col. 
ored citizen on an equal footing before t} 
law with those who have oppressed him {; 
the last two hundred years. = 

I have said, Mr. Speaker, that my case was 


ie 


a peculiar one, and has attracted the attentio, 


of the country for the last six months, ‘[\,. 
third congressional district of Texas is com. 
posed of twenty-four counties with an area 
almost as large as the State of New York 
The greater portion of the wealth and busy 
life of the State is in that district. There, jt, 
most prominent politicians, business men, and 
railroad men reside. There was ‘selected by 
the rebel Democracy the battle-tield in the egy. 
gressional contest on the 3d, 4th, 5th, and 6h 
days of October, 1871. There, to defea; the 
tepublican candidate, was brought every ap: 
pliance of money, fraud, intimidation, armed 
violence, loss of employment, social and finan- 
cial ostracism. ‘Thecanvass over, the returns 


| in, it became the duty, of the returning officers 


to issue the certificate to one of the candidates, 
It was not issued until after a careful review 
of the whole conduct of both parties during 
the election ; and those officers, upon the baa 
timony before them, to which I shall hereafier 
refer, believed it their duty to certify to this 
Hose that | was elected by a majority of the 
legal voters of the third congressional district 
of Texas. That certificate went before your 
committee. They decided that I was entitled 
to my seat, and the House by a large majority 
sustained the action of the committee. 

Now, sir, that certificate of the Governor 
must stand until it is fairly impeached. If 
impeached, it will be an assurance to the rebel 
Democracy of Texas that whatever may be the 
registered majority, or the actual voting ma- 
jority of any district, they are at liberty here- 
afier to use any means, however wicked or 
violent, to deteat the Republican candidate, 
and it will find indorsement in this Congress. 

There are two points in this case to which 
I desire to call the attention of the House. 
First, the refusal of the committee to grant 
me further time to establish the facts upon 
which this certificate was issued, and second, 
the report of the committee on the merits of the 
Case. 

First, regarding the refusal of the com- 
mittee to grant further time, I aver that the 
sume elements which were at work to defeat 
my election were constantly in force during 
the whole time given me to make this coutest. 
‘The same men who hounded loyal persous to 
death in 1861, and who drove Governor Sam 
Houston to his grave, and who inaugurated 
their second rebellion in my canvass in 1871, 
and who were the conspicuous and shining 
lights, the friends of contestant, in their bitter 
determination to break down the State govern- 
ment, bring into contempt and pursue with 
hatred aud ostracism every loyal man in the 
Siate, were the men who brought indictments 
against the Governor and other State officials, 
and against every county official or other per 
son who was known to be my friend throughout 
the district, thus preventing my attorneys Irom 
securing that evidence which would fully have 
substantiated my answer to the notice of cou 
test given by the contestant. These indict: 
ments were procured by bribing grand juries 
even in the Federal courts ; and they kept up 
this spirit of intimidation during the whole 
sixty days. ‘These facts were brought to my 
knowledge for the first time on the 18th of 
March. it is charged by the honorable chair 
man of the committee that 1 have not use 
due diligence ; that I did not go to Texas my- 
self. Sir, I had no reason, as I supposed. ' 
go there, until that time. I had given ™Y 
attorneys all the information necessary lor 
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conducting the contest. Until I received 
about that date a letter written on the 11th, I 
had no knowledge that testimony in my behalf 
could not be taken, and in this connection I 
will ask the Clerk to read a portion of the tes- 


Hehe Clerk read as follows: 


Lone Bottom, Frerstonr Counry. 
March 11, 1872. 


gin; As your friends, we think it our duty to com- 
municate to you the fact that we have been in- 
formed by parties who were intimidated at your 
election that they were much moreintimidated now 
to testify to that fact. One man has been run out of 
the county to keep from giving his testimony; and 
others leaving of their own accord to avoid their tes- 
timong, in fear of losing their lives should they be 
compelled to testify to the truth. We would have 
given you this information before, but for fear that 
ournames might be made public. | We beg of you 
not to do this, but when called on in person we will 
furnish you with the names of the partiesalluded to. 

With much respect for you, and desire for your 
success, we are, respectfully, 








Hon. W. T. CLark, City of Washington. 


Brenuam, Texas, March 11, 1872. 

DevR Str: Times are very unpropitious and men- 
acing here. I have never before witnessed such cor- 
ruption and double-edged villainy as I have seen 
here during the past two months. The drama that 
isnow being enacted throughout this State by far 
excels the midnight machinations and Ku Klux 
assassinations of South and North Carolina and 
Mississippi, in this: that by corrupt judges and 
venal juries the Democracy, or the old leading reb- 
els of this State, expect to accomplish their designs 


in ridding Texas of the “scalawags”’ and “* carpet- | 


baggers.”’ without resorting to open rebellion or 
Ku Kiux bullets, 

It is to be much regretted that the leading Repub- 
licans of this State permitted the appointment of so 
many hitherto rebels to high judicial positions, for 
they might have known that they were only warm- 


ing adders to life, that would not losean opportunity | 
to strike their poisoned and envenomed fangs into | 


the very life of the Republican party. I myself at- 
tempted to prevent the appointment of some men to 
positions which they obtained, because I did not 
possess sufficient influence with Governor Davis to 
preventit; but I take some little credit to myself in 
warning the Governor against these men, who have, 
since their appointments, done exactly what I pre- 
dicted they would do, namely, betrayed the Repub- 
lican party and made themselves the pliant tools of 
the old rebels, 

Since the election last fall nine tenths of our dis- 
trict judges have manifested a decided leaning to- 
ward the old rebel principles, and their reasons for 
so doing is because they believe that the coming elec- 
tion this fall will give Texas a Democratic Legis- 
lature, who will redistrict the State and cut off the 
judicial heads of those judges who do their duty. 
This cowardly and contumely treachery does not end 
with the judiciary, but it extends all the way down, 
in Many instances to sheriffs and constables. 

_ By the aid of traitors, corrupt judges, and rebel 
juries, bogus true bills are found against those Re- 
publican officials who by neither threats nor money 
can be furced into corrupt measures. By a judicial 

u Kluxism Republicans will be forced to either 
leave the State or else take up arms in self-defense. 

ndietments are found and nearly written before 
defendants are arrested and forced into trials with- 
out witnesses. The sheriff summons a rebel jury 
and every rebel lawyer voluntarily prosecutes, and, 
as amatter of course, defendants are convicted; then 
the rebel papers take it up and sing it throughout 
the entire Union as proof of the corruption of the 
80-called carpet-bag and scalawag governments of 
the South.” For fear that I have already been too 
tedious I will for the present close, hoping that you 
will answer this immediately, and advise with your 

epublican friends of this State as to the proper 
course to be followed in preventing a Democratic 
reign of terrorism in Texas. I know you have the 
Means and influence within yourself to turn the 
tables on scoundrels and traitors. 
espectfully, yours, 


Hon. W. T. CLARK, City of Washington. 


mc S.—For full particulars of the condition of our 
€Xas affairs I refer you to the Houston Union and 


feos Journal, but not one half of the whole truth 
as been shown up. 


N. B—You can use this letter as you may see 
proper, suppressing for the present my name, if you 


thould use it, or an i Ae 
\ t, y portion of it, in any of our 
Republican journals, 


Mr. CLARK, of Texas. Upon these state- 








ments being made I immediately left for Texas, | 


and learned that this system of intimidation 
Organized by the contestant and his friends 
was More complete and effective than I had 
Conceived. On my return I made my state- 
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ment under oath to the committee, which is 
as follows: 


Deposition of W. T. Clark. 


W. T. Clark, contestee in the above entitled cause, 
being duly sworn, deposes and says: 

I have taken testimony in the counties of Grimes, 
Robertson, Brazos, and Harris, within the time 
specified, as lam informed by my attorneys, all of 
which testimony has not yet reached here, although 
it is now en route. The reasons for not taking testi- 
mony in other counties are herein set forth. 

Immediately after it was known that I had ob- 
tained my seat in the House, a combination was 
formed among the friends of the contestant in my 
district to indict all officials, State and county, and 
a system of persecution inaugurated against my wit- 
nesses to prevent me from taking the testimony to 
sustain my answer to the notice of contest. This 
organized system extended to every county where 
I desired to take evidence. 

In Hill county the officers of election, with others 
who were known to be my witnesses, were indicted 
before the Federal grand jury in session at Austin, 
Traviscounty, Texas, on the testimony of one Cham- 
bers, a witness for the contestant. The parties so 
indicted were all acquitted, and said Chambers was 
arrested and lodged in jail at Austin for perjury in 
connection with these indictments. 

In Navarro county my principal witnesses were 
indicted by the grand jury of that county, after 
notice had been served that [ would take testimony 
in that county, and after it was known that the 
testiniony of the parties indicted would be taken in 
my behalf. These cases have not been tried. 

In Grimes county the registrar has been indicted 
by the grand jury of that county, although he was 
driven from the pulls for fear of his life. It was 
known that he was a witness in my favor. This case 
has not yet been tried. 

In Harris county the officials, including the regis- 
trar, were indicted by the grand jury of that county 
for alleged election frauds, since which they have 
been tried and acquitted. They were known to be 
my witnesses. 

n Washington county the system of persecution 
reached its climax, Brenham, the county seat of 
this county, being the residence of the contestant. 
My principal witness, F. A. Wilmans, the mayor of 
the city, and one of the inspectors of election, was 
indicted by the grand jury of that county for alleged 
election frauds, was compelled to force his trial, and 
was promptly acquitted on the testimony of one of 
contestant’s witnesses. It can be shown that other 
parties, against whom indictments were found in 
the same county, were promised dismissal of suit or 
acquittal if they would give their testimony in this 
cause in favor of the contestant. These indictments 
were procured while the contestant was taking tes- 
timony in Brenham. My witnesses were thus over- 
awed and intimidated from appearing and giving 
testimony. Threats of personal violence were used 
against them to keep them away. 

This system of indictment’ was kept up in Wash- 
ington county until, as I am informed, the contest- 
ant and his brother, J. D. Giddings, of the law firm 
of Giddings & Giddings, of Brenham, were informed 
that indictments were about to be found against 
them, when the grand jury was suddenly dismissed. 

Now that this system of persecution has been ex- 
posed in the public press, recviling on the heads of 
those conspirators, a greater feeling of security is 
manifested, and the witnesses are now willing to 
give their testimony, substantiating all the allega- 
tions in my answer to notice of contest. 

The indictments against the parties in the several 
counties herein referred to were for alleged election 
frauds, and were all against persons known to be 
those on whom [ relied as witnesses in this contest. In 
= case in the entire district has a conviction been 


It will be observed that in the testimony taken 
by the contestant is the evidence of certain officials, 
whose affidavits and statementsare herewith pre- 
sented in supportof the allegations herein contained. 

This system of intimidation of witnesses and elec- 
tion officers was inaugurated during the absence of 
the Governor and secretary of State of Texas from 
the State on official business. An indictment was 
found by the Federal grand jury at Austin against 
the Governor and other returning officers for issu- 
ing the certificate of election to me. This fact was 
heralded throughout the State and county for the 
purpose of intimidating witnesses, and preventing 
me from establishing the allegations in my answer, 
It has transpired that the grand jury was packed by 
a conspiracy of lawyers, the friends of the contest- 
ant; thattwo of the deputy marshals summoned 
themselves, with the connivance of said conspirators 
and sat upon the grand jury for the purpose of pro- 
curing the said indictment. : 

The records of the court show that this grand jury 
was bribed; that one of the bribed grand jurors was 
captured in attempting to escape into Mexico; has 
since forfeited his bond, his bondsmen being the 
atterneys and friends of the contestant. This ex- 
posure of the wicked machinations of the conspira- 
tors who had determined to make it impossible for 
me to take the required testimony has produced a 


healthy reaction throughout the district and State. | 


All these acts of intimidation of witnesses and 
threats of violence, all these conspiracies and com- 
binations, were inaugurated and carried into effect 
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and kept up during the sixty days allowed for takin 
testimony in this case, norcould they be exposed oa 
met, SO as to restore a feeling of personal safety to 
| witnesses within the time, 

t will be shown that the contestant took his testi- 
mony, as a& rule, in the several counties while the 
court was being held and the grand jury in session, 
and these indictments were being found, and that for 
the purpose of overawing and intimidating my wit- 


nesses and preventing my attorneys from taking 
their testimony. 


Immediately on the 


the passage of the resolution 
granting sixty days in which to take testimony in 
this case, I gave to the contestant a list of attorneys of 
high standing in the profession, whom [ had employed 
to conduct my case. The affidavits of two of these 
attorneys are hereto attached, marked F and H. 
Matters of grave importance to the State compelled 
me to remain here during a large part of the time 
allowed. The Governor and secretary of State were 
here ov important business connected with the pub- 
lic affairs of the State, which demanded my personal 
attention, and I felt that my case would be properly 
attended to by my attorneys in Texas. 

On or about the 10th of March I received letters 
from my attorneys, and other persons friendly to me 
in this contest, stating that such was the terrorism 
produced and kept up by the system of persecution 
us herein set forth, that they feared nothing could be 
done in the way of taking testimony for me, in cer- 
tain counties. A gentleman of high standing in 
Harris county wrote me that he had been warned 
not to be seen on thestreets alone, as his life would 
be in danger, and this because he was known to be a 
very important witness for me. Similar commupni- 
cations were received from other counties. 

Imindiately after receiving these various commun- 
ications, I went with all haste to Texas, telegraph- 
ing in advance to my attorney in Houston, Harris 
county, to serve notice to take testimony in Wash- 
ington and Limestone counties, which he did. 
Sickness and delays on the road prevented me 
reaching there until the 26th of March. On my 
arrival I found that half had not been told in regard 
to the conduct of these conspirators to prevent a 
free, full, and fair statement of facts by my witnesses 
on the stand. 

Went in person to these counties; conversed with 
the witnesses, together with my attorneys, and from 
them learned the facts herein stated. 1 was informed 
by my attorneys that the contestant had left for this 
city; that the agreement to take testimony, in pur- 
suarce of my notice by telegram, had been with- 
drawn by contestant’s attorneys. Ali I could do in 
this case was to take the ex parte affidavits, which are 
herewith submitted, marked as aforesaid. Thig 
notice wasserved, as I am informed, by my attorney 
within the time allowed. Wherefore, this deponent 
avers he has used not enly due diligence, but extraor- 
dinary diligence to procure the testimony within 
the sixty days allowed; that he has been at great 
expense and trouble, and has only been thwarted 
by the combined efforts of the contestant and his 
friends, as herein set forth. 

W.T. CLARK. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me, a justice of 
the peace in and for the county of Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, this 18th day of April, 1872. 


LL. 8.) WM. C. HARPER, J. P. 


Considering the facts herein set forth, the proofs 
and statements filed herewith and made a part of 
this application, the contestee asks for a reasonable 
extension of time in which to take testimony to 
substantiate all the material allegations in his an- 
swer to notice of contest contained, which he avers 


he can and will do. 
W.T. CLARK. 


In order further to show that I was justified 
in my action, I refer to a letter of my attorney, 
dated February 24, which is as follows: 


Houston, Texas, February 24, 1872. 
Dear GENERAL: I have taken the testimony on 
our behalf in Robertson and Brazos counties, and it 
is entirely satisfactory. We will begin here next 
week. Giddings, I am informed by Bonner, made 
a perfect failure at Limestune. He has taken testi- 
mony in various counties without any kind of notice 
tome. I am glad of it, us it will give us the chance 
of going ahead without notice to him. I can make 
out the strongest case for you ever presented before 
Congress. Some developments I have already made 

will astonish you. All is well. ae 
Yours, truly, A. C. ROGERS. 


General WiuiiaM T. Clark. 


I call attention also to the depositions from 
the county of Washington, signed by the dis- 
trict attorney, sheriff, register, also witnesses 
for the contestant: 


Tur State or Texas, County of Washington : 

The undersigued, citizens of said county, upon 
their oath do say, that upon their personal knowl- 
edge, in their opinion, there has existed for the last 
few months in this county a combination of influen- 
tial lawyers and Democratic citizens, friends and 
supporters of D. C. Giddings in the lute congres- 
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sional election, which we believe has forits object 
the ecrention of a public sentiment adverse to the 
elucidation of the facts in relation to the mode of 
conducting aaid election, and the fraud, force, and 
itegal proceedings perpetrated by the supporters 
of LV. C. Giddings. Nearly all the local county offi- 
eials have been indicted by « Democratic grand jury 
for pretended offenses, and are being prosecuted by 

» voluntary association of Democratic lawyers. All 

Republicans who have been acting in support of 

their principles and party in the late congressional 

election are pursued with implacable animosity. 

Ostraciem tn business and in all the relations of life 

is the order of the day. 
Theindictments against the Governor and secretary 

of State for issuing a certificate of election to 

Hon. W. T. Clark, as member-elect to the Forty- 

Second Congrese of the United States from the third 

@ietrict of Texas, coupled with the proceedings 

above stated in this county, has had the effeci of 

deterring all Republicans having a knowledge of 
fucts from giving their testimony iu the contested- 
election ease of Giddings vs. Clark. Any effort to 
have taken testuinony on the part of the contestee, 
General Clark, would have been fruitless in develop- 
ing the frets, on necount of the prevailing feeling of 
insecurity on the part of Republicans. Now, how- 
ever, since the achemes of those who procured the 
indictments against the Governor, secretary of State, 
and local county officials have been exposed and 
made public through the press, a reviving spirit of 
security iv manrtfested among Republican masses. 

Hence we believe all the allegations of fraud and 

illegality made by Governor Davis and General 

Clark in their answerto contestant’s notice of con- 

test can and will be fully established by competent 

proot, if time is allowed, 
F. A. WILMANS, 
Wayor of Brenham. 
D. A. ALLEN, Postmaster. 
THOMAS G. DAVIDSON, 
Twenty Ninth Judietal District. 
M. WEAR, City Marshal. 
LYDUDLETON SMITH, 
Sherif Washington County. 
HENRY BE. LOCKETT, 
Presvulent Washington County. 
8S, A. HACK WORTH, 

County Juda 
PETER DILLER, /t qistrar. 
K. F. PATTERSON, 
PHOMAS DWYER, 

BENJ. O. WATKOUS, 


District Attorney 


Washington County. 


A Member of the State Convention tin 1868, | 


Sworn to and subscribed before me, andthe sealof | 


the district court of Washington county, State of 
Texas, annexed, this the 8d day of April, A. D. 1872. 
J.J. STOCKBRIDGE, 
Clerk District Court, Washington county, Texrcas. 


T shall also ask to have incorporated in my | 
I 


the 
to 


remarks articles from Union and State 
Jourpal with regard the bribery of the 
grand juries who presented these indictments : 


* The Austin Ring Conspiracy. 
below wedo not include the masses of the good men 


of the State who may have voted the Democratic | 
We include only the Austin ring conspira- | 


ticket, 
tors, and their supporters, whether press or people, 
and we hope to awake our ftellow-citizens of Texas, 
and of the country generally, to the enormity of 
the crimes they have committed, and to the evil 
purposes they have in view in trying to ruin the 
State that they may profit by the confusion and 
misery created. 

“The truth of Texas history, the sacredness of 
judicial honor and justice, the sworn secresy and 
faith of grand juries, the reputation, interests, 
reehts, and even lives of political opponents, have 
all bean. puiin jeopardy by the Austin Democratic 
ring. They have conspired to ruin every leading 
man in the Texas Republican party; to break down 
the State government; to repudiate the State debt; 
to ruin the State credit; to destroy the vested rights 
of the capitalists who have trusted the State and 
are building our railroads; to inflame the people to 
resist the laws; to corrupt or intimidate the courts; 
to frighten the judges into helping them defeat the 
collection of the school tax; to take free public 
education away from the children and orphans of 
confederate soldiers, and from all the poor children 
of the State, white and colored; to calumniate the 
personal reputation of every Republican official, or 
public man, who does not play the flunkey to them; 
to corrupt or intimidate or prejudice juries to indict 


every Republican who is at all in théir way; to | 


band the bar together to prosecate and hunt down 
every leader in the Republican party; and to so 
inflame the people, break down the laws and the 
courts, damage material interests, deter immigra- 
tion, disorganige society, as to ruin Texas, that they 
may then turn round and lay it to the charge of the 
Republican administration. 

These thinga are sober facts terrible as th 
may appear, every one of which can be verified ant 
illustrated by special. instances, Every rumor or 
charge against a Republican whom they dislike is 
magnified by the malignant and unscrupulous part 
of the Democratic press, the bar-room and bawdy- 
house Democratic politicians, and their gangs. of 


In what we say | 





| 


| 
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| into hugecrimes. The indictments of vengeful grand 


juries are invoked; the people of the State are mis- 
led by the falsehoods of their correspondents and 
journals; the telegraphic wires to the north are 
charged with the same things, and the truth of the 


case is only circulated in the Republican journals, | 


and has no showing whatever on the telegraph lines ; 
and every possible appliance of heated public and 


social opinion, of professional influence, of sectional | 


war prejudices, and of the most outrageous defama- 
tion of Republican reputation, are all invoked to 
prejudice the cases, prevent a fair trial, and either 
convict the hated one or break down his reputation. 
The State if fall of such instances.” 


“Our Federal Grand Jury.—The developments of 
the last few days have exposed a system of corrup- 
tion in the Federal jury of the western district of 
Texas that must attract attention at Washington. 
When a body of grand jurors are detected in open 
corruption; when the startling evidence of their 
cri‘ninal bribery is exhibited to the public eye; 
when it becomes necessary to place detectives upon 
their track in Texas to secure the safety of our fel- 
low-citizens, the purity of our national ermine is 
sullied, and the honor of the Government degraded. 
For the first time in the history of the Government 
has so anomalous a case been presented; and it has 
fallen to the lot of the Texas Democracy to exhibit 
it. The highest functionaries of the State have be- 
come victims of Democratic malevolence and of 
purchased perjury. Persecutions are boldly perpe- 
trated upon innocent men under the shelter of the 
Federal court, because these men’s only offense is 
that they love their country and oppose Democracy. 

**An hanorable State senator has been dragged 
from a sick bed and exposed to every contumely and 
dishonor by Democratic machinations and malice, 
and this jury is the authority for the outrage. The 
Governor and the secretary of State have been in- 
dicted by a body of men under the forms of law, 
who are proven to have been selling themselves 
openly to subserve the purposes of the enemies of 
the Republiéan party and the Government. Frauds 
and robberies upon the Treasury of the United States 
are justified, and the Democratic thieves are per- 
mitted to go seot-free, because, forseoth, they can 
buy up the grand jury at the nominal! price of from 
thirty-five to two hundred and fifty dollars a head. 
Well may we tremble for the safety of Republican 
institutions when these outrages upon their funda- 
mental principles are existing in the highest and 
what ought to be the puresttribunals ofthe country. 

“In view of them, of their open and public exhbi- 
bition, it is the plain duty of Judge Duval two lib- 
erate himself from the first taint of suspicion. He 
cannot, as a just judge, entertain a single official 


| act emanating from such a source of corruption as 


an openly acknowledged bribed grand jury. He 
should pat his official brand of infamy upon every 
metber of that body proven to be guilty. His plain 
and only course is to throw out every indictimnentthat 
was bern of so corrupt a body, and every official act 
that bears the stamp of their purchased perjury. If 
it be possible he should go further and weed from 
the bar the members who have prostituted an hon- 
orable profession to pursue with Democratic hate 


the best men in the State, only because they are | 


Republicans, and to swindle the Treasury of the 
Government out of its just dues.” 

“The following from the Houston Union isexactly 
tothe point. Wetake the liberty of leading it and 
of placing it in our editorial eolumn: 

"One of the funniest things that ever occurred in 
the politics of Texas is the fact that the Demoerats 
packed the Federal grand jury to get the Governor 
indicted, and then got. so frightened and ashamed 
about it that they began to swear that the jury were 
nearly all Republicans. They now want to get out 
of it, and they are trying to represent it as a wholly 
Republican affair. The Union showed each man’s 
political status by name over a month ago, and the 


| Jury was shown to be more than two thirds Demo- 
| cratic. Nobody has dared to deny our statement. 


More than two thirds of the jury were supporters of 
Giddings and Hancock, and voted in the grand jury 
as they voted in the election.’” 


I also add affidavits of another of my attor- 
neys, Judge Coldwell, a man eminent for his 
legal ability and knowledge of the affairs 
of the State; the secretary of State, Hon. 
James P. Newcomb; J. C. De Gress, super: 
intendent of public instruetion; J. G. Tracy, 
chairman of the Republican central commit- 
tee, and the statement of the Governor: 


Strate or Texas, Grimes county: 


_ I, C. Coldwell, one of the attorneys of W. T. Claris 
in the contested election now pending in the Furty- 
Second Congress of the United States, between D. 
C. Giddings, contestant, and said W. T. Clark, eon- 
testee, tor a seat in the said Congress from the third 
congressional district of the State of Texas, do say 
that from diligeat inquiry I am fully possessed, 
and do solemnly believe, that in parts of said dis- 
trict it has net hitherto been possible to. prevail 

on Wiluesses to testify im behalf of said coutestee. 
That ag such attorney I have examined many per- 


clamorous and loud-swearing street-corner loafers, || sons privately, who stated to me that they know 
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facts that would be material to support the afl 
tions of contestee in his answer to the Rotieg 
contest. In the county of Grimes these nea of 
informed me that they know of many Kepubi; no 
voters who would have voted for contestee Geran 
deterred from so doing because of threats to dic 
charge them from service and houses if they did - 
Others did not vote for contestee because of he 
closing of the polls by the chief registrar R y 
Mills. was informed by Democrats and Ro.) 
licans that Mills had just cause of alarm for hi 
safety; but the parties who gave this information 
refused to testify, because, as they alleged _— 
would be proscribed in business and ostraci od 
themselves and their families. ee 

I found a similar condition of affairs in Austir 
county, except the closing of the polls, In Wash. 
ington county, among the Republicans, al] was etm 
sternation and dismay. None felt secure from per- 
secution if they gave in their evidence, Many of 
them had been indicted, in my judgment, for pre. 
tended offenses, and, I verily believe, for ‘the pur- 
pose of striking them with terror, so as to j 
contestant. The indicted persons are county officers 
The Democratic press, too, teemed with denuncia. 
tion and abuse of all in authority, and threate; é 
them with persecutions, so that, in my judgment. ; 
would have required extraordinary moral courses 
for a man to have given his evidence in behalf of 
contestee. The Governor, secretary of State, and 
attorney general had been indicted for issuing g 
certificate of election to contestee, and, during the 
time that evidence should have been taken, hand- 
bilis were circulated and posted, to the effect that 
the Governor had fled and was a fugitive from jus- 
tice. The daily press contained the same announce- 
ment. It is impossible to escape the conclusion that 
all this was for the purpose of alarming Republicans 
and aiding contestant. Whatever may have been 
the motive, this was the effect, and so stated to me 
by many Republicans, the usual exclamation 
being, it the Governor is tlfus pursued, how can we 
as humble citizens, escape persecution? The storm 
has blown over, and I now believe we could proceed 
in taking testimony without serious difficuity. 

: C. COLDW ELL. 


i 


Sworn to and subscribed to before me this 9th day 
of April, 1872. Witness my hand and official signa- 
ture and seal of office. 

J. E. TEAGUE, 


L. 8S. . " 
l ] Notary Public, Grimes county, Texas, 


Navasota, Texas, April 13, 1872. 
Testimony was taken for you, and closed last 
Saturday of April; mailed yesterday. My own 
statement mailed 9th. 
C. COLDWELL. 


Hon. W. T. Ciark, 510 Tenth street. 


Strate or Texas, county of Travis: 

I, James P. Newcomb, secretary of State of the 
State of Texas, being duly sworn, do say on oath 
that I am convinced from information which has 
come to me that a systematic effort has been organ- 
ized and to a great extent carried out by the attor- 
neys ot D. C. Giddings, the candidate of the De- 
mocracy for Congressman in the third district, and 
their aiders and abettors, to defeat a fair and com- 
plete exposition of the fraud, violence, and intim- 
idation perpetrated by the said D. C. Giddings and 
his political friends during the recent congressional 
election; that this conspiracy has developed itself 
in the indictment and prosecution of State officials 
and officers of election, both in the Federal and State 
courts; and [ tully believe that had there been no 
contest and hud the State returning officers granted 
a certificate to D. C. Giddings, that such prosecution 
would never have been instituted; and 1 further 
believe that if all pressure is removed all the charges 
of violence, fraud, and corruption alleged agaist 
the said D. C. Giddings and his political adherents 
can be fully substantiated; and that this conspiracy, 
direeted against the State officers and officers of 
election was in a great measure intended to prevent 
and deter persons from giving testimony favorable 
to General W. IT’. Ciark, whose seat in Congress 1s 
contested by D. C. Giddings, and that the allowance 
of ample time for’securing the testimony will serve 
to assure all persons summoned that they can testily 
without fear. The terrorism exerted by prosect- 
tions before the courts is enhanced from the fact 
that the Demoeratie lawyers (a large majority of 
the lawyers being Democrats) combine and agree 0 
prosecute and not to defend Republicans when 


indicted. 
JAMES P. NEWCOMB, 
Secretury of State, State of Texas. 


Sworn and subscribed to: before ure this 24 day of 


April, 1872. a 
‘ J. C. DE GRESS, 
L. 8-] Superintendént of Public Instruction. 
Strate or TEXAS, county of Trave: 
I, J.C. De Gress, of said. county and State, do say 
on oath, that [ amsuperintendent of public instruc 
tion for said State, and that I have an extensive 


correspondence throughout the State with my 
official subordinates, and by means thereot and my 
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es  ———— en 
Texas Contested Election—Mr. Clark. 


tion on tours of official inspection, I 
—- eae idea and good knowledge of affairs. 
pave oe the assembling of the so-called tax- 
ee ’ convention in the capitol last September, 
payee coms to be an organized effort, on the part of 
there eratic lawyers and leading Democratic pol- 
a te embarrass the operations of the State 
iiewrnment in all its departments. This is made 
ey" vent by Voluntary associations of lawyers, who 
tendered their services gratuitously to prevent the 
t ijection of taxes Jevied to sustain our common 
pools. Taking its rise in this source, a feeling of 
itor and implacable hostility has been manifested 
on the part of the Democratic masses toward all 
Republicans and the Republican administration. 
From special sources of information entirely trust- 
worthy, and from general report, I learn that Re- 
publican officers are, and have been, for twoor three 
months past, pursued with false accusations in the 
sourts, and a storm of denunciation and detraction, 
utterly destructive of the free exercise of opinion 
and action. Mspecially has this been the condition 
of the third congressional district, where the mass 
of our colored population reside. That during the 
election fora member of Congress in October, 1871, 
] was a part of the time in Limestone county, and 
said county was completely ander the dominion of 
moo rule. That no freedom existed during said 
period in the county aforesaid, except for the lawless 
wob. Large numbers of the colored vo ers had 
taken retuge in the woods from the impending vio- 
lence. That for the last two months, and even 
longer, in my opinion, the condition of the public 
mind bas been such as to preclude the full expres- 
sion of tacts by Republican masses, bearing on the 
contested election between D. C, Giddings and W. 
7, Clark for a seat in Forty-Second Congress, from 
thethirddistrictot Texas. That latterly, owing to the 
belief gradually fixing itself upon the Democratic 
masses, that the national Executive will sustain our 
Governor in his efforts to secure the protection of 
law to all classes, greater security is felt, and a 
larger degree of freedom is manifested by the mass 
of Republican voters.. And I now believe that if 
timeisailowed there will beno difficulty in obtaining 
the evidence that will sustain alithe material allega- 
tions of the answer of W. T. Clark to the notice of 


sontest by D. C. Giddings. : 
Bd J. C. DE GRESS, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
State of Texas. 


Strate or Texas, Travis county : 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 2d day of 
April, A. D. 1862. ; ew 
fi Lan JAMES P. NEWCOMB, 

ve Bed Secretary of State. 


Srate oF TEXAS, county of Travis: 


I. J. G. Tracy, chairman of the Republican exec- 
utive committee, State aforesaid, being duly sworn, 
do say on oath that I believe there exists through- 
out this State a conspiracy on the part of the Demo- 
cratic lawyers of a certain class and leading ultra 
Democratic politicians, having for its object the 
overthrow of the State government; that this con- 
spiracy had its inception last sammer during the 
session of the so-called tax-payers’ convention; that 
the evidence of thisisto be found in the admitted 
organized effort of the Democratic Jawyers of the 
State to defeat the collection of school taxes, and in 
the procurementof indictments by Democratic grand 
juries of a large number of Republican officials for 
frivolous and pretended offenses; that the graad 
{urs at the late term of the district court of the 

nited States for west district of Texas, were induced 
by the conspirators aforesaid to present bills of in- 
dictment against the secretary of State, and his 
Excellency the Governor as accessory, for issuing a 
certificate of election to Hon, W. T. Clark as mem- 
ber-elect from the third district of Texas to the Forty- 
Second Congress of the United States; that several 
members of said grand jury have been arrested, 
charged with having been compelled by Democratic 
lawyers or their agents to do the bidding of said law- 
yers; others of said grand jury, ever their own sig- 
haturesin the public prints aver that if the injune- 
hon of secrecy is removed they could testify to the 
criminality of some of their fellows in presenting 
said indictments. Since the finding of said bills 
aguinst the Governor and secretary of State, in va- 
rious counties of the third congressional district the 
Work of indicting local Republican officials for eor- 
rupt purposes began, and has been prosecuted with 
vigor. Inthe county of Washington members of the 
county or poliee court were indicted im the State 
courts for the alleged offense of corruptly voting 
upon particular measures pending before them, In 
Grimes, Austin, and Harris counties criminal pro- 
ceedings have been imstitated against the judges of 
election for the manner in which they discharged 
their several duties, all of which have been without 
the slightest just cause er reasonable foundation, 
as I verily believe. in consequence of these move- 
meats by the Democraey there has been and still 
Contianes a general feeling of inaecurity on the part 
ot Republicans, who would otherwise have given 
japortant evidence of fraud, intimidation, and vio- 


ence on the part of the Democracy at the late con- | 


fressional election. This feeling of alarm existed 
tal very high degree during the time allowed for 
‘King testimony in the contested election of Gid- 
‘ngs ve, Clark, In Washington county the evidence 








was taken during the session of the district court, 
and immediately preceding, when all was terror, 
alarm, and confusion, in consequence of the unjust 
criminal proceedings aforesaid. 

In consequence of the energetic action of the Gov- 
ernor, in connection with the fact taat the crimes 
of these conspirators have come to light, and been 
exposed by the press, thus having the effect of silenc- 
ing them for the present, a feeling of greater security 
now exists among loyal wen, and I now believe full 
and ample evidence can be had to establish all the 
material allegations of Hon. W. T. Clark in his an- 
swer to notice of contest by D. C. Giddings. 

J.G. TRACY, 

Sworn and subscribed to before me, at Austin, 
Travis county, Texus, this 2d day of Avril, 1872. 

[u. 8.) JAMES DAVIDSON, 

’ Adjutant General and Chief of Police 

for State of Texas, 

I, E. J. Davis, Governor of the State of Texas, do 
certify that from my observation it has been the 
purpose of D. C. Giddings, or his aiders or abettors, 
since the contest commenced before Congress for the 
seat now held by General W. T. Clark, to create a 
public opinion adverse to Clark, by indicting through 
corrupt manipulation of the United States grand 
jury at Austin, the Governor and other State offi- 
cers who gave the certificate of election to said W. 
T. Clark. Atnong other meaus adopted to earry out 
this design was the publication that the Governor, 
through tear of those indictments, bad fled the State, 
which publication wasissued in the form of an “ ex- 
tra,” written by an individual known as W. M., 
alias ** Buck’’ Walton, late chairman of the Demo- 
cratie central committee, and issued from the office 
of a paper published at the capital of the State, 
called the Statesman, which [ am informed and be- 
lieve is owned and published by suid Walton and the 
law firm of Hancock & West, said Hancock being 
the present member of Congress from the fourth 
district of Texas. 

My official information also leads me to conelude 
that this design has been attempted to be carried 
out in the State courts within that congressional 
district by indictments and threats of indictments 
aad prosecution of the local officers who conducted 
the election, as well as of voters who had forwarded 
complaints and affidavits charging improper con- 

duct of the opposition at that election. 

Iam sure that during the excitement caused by 
these proceedings, which have been going on jor two 


| or three months past, it would not have been possi- 
| ble to get full and straightforward statements from 





all witnesses in that district in regard to facts favor- 
able to said Clark. 
EDWARD J. DAVIS, 
Governor of Texas. 
Thus it will be seen that no witness in my 
behalf could have been brought forward to 
swear to the truth in regard to the election. 
It will also be seen that all these indictments 
were intended to secure the object of the rebel 
Democracy in the third district of Texas, which 
was this, and only this, to unseat the sitting 
member and force upon the House the con- 


| testant. 


I now proceed to examine the case upon its 
merits, and [ cannot better do that than by 
referring to a portion of my own argument 
before the committee. I will not take up the 
time of the House to read that here, but ask 
that it may be incorporated in my remarks: 

Bosque county. 


It is a little remarkable that Bosque county should 
not have beencounted for the contestant. The facts 


| are, that when the contestee was canvassing in that 
| county during the election he was advised to leave 


by the principal Republicans for the reason that it 
was not safe tor any man of his sentiments to be seen 
about there after daylight. 

‘Lhe registrar, Thomas Ford, duly appointed, did 


| not appear during the election, because, being a 
| Union man, he had once beture been hunted for his 





lide, und escaped by amiracie. 
Brazos county. 

©. 8. W est, a bitter Demveratic partisan, son-in-law 
of Judge Duval, of the #ederal court, who perjured 
himself and got bis pay both from the contederacy and 
the General Government and who now pretends tu 
hold the United »tates court inthe western distriet 
of Texas, this West, partner of Joun Hancock, the 
Democratic member of the fourth district, who has 
gone ‘to Cincinnati with Senator MAmILToN, gives 
his testimony with regard to this county. ‘ie Gov- 
ernor’s right to reject the vote of Brazos county, cast 
in face of the law, is indisputable. 

Ut Hancock and West and their sort areto dictate 
the poticy of this Government or the Staté govern- 
ment.of ‘l'exas, then it is time for Jefférsun Duvis to 
be President of the United States. 


Freestone county, 


Freestone county was rejected by the Governor. 
One cannot escape the conviction that all the wit- 
nesses are suborned in the interest of contestant. 








Ho. or Reps. 


(See statement made to Governor, page —.) Tho 
contestaut admits that frauds were committed, but 
says notin the interestof contestant. Laskan exam- 
ination of testimony, and the statement made by 
lracy, registrar, who way then acting in the interest 
of justice, but who to the personal knowledgeef con- 
testee, Was paid to make the counter atatements, as 
in the evidence of contestant. 


Galveston county, 


In this county the friends of Mr. Greeley, of the 
Tribune, were most active. It is unnecessary to go 
into particulars in regard to Mr. Greeley’s visit to 
Texas. It was made with the view to secure his 
nomination as President. The contestee gave bim 
no encouragement, and bence the opposition of the 
Tribune and its friends in that eounty. 

The man McCormick, who testifies, kept hounds 
to hunt negroes before the war; was a major, or 
rather says he was in the rebel service; pretended 
to be a Republican; was removed from office for 
good cause; hence his opposition. 


Grimes county. 

The evidence from this county on the part of eoa- 
testee has been telegraphed by his attorney ag on 
the way. From this statement of Judge Coldwell it 
will appear that RK. N. Mills was justified in leaving 
the polls, and that the statement of contestee in 
regard to the 1,000 votes will be fully sustained. 

Harris county. 

Ilere we have to deal with one of the most re- 
markable instances of rebel deceit and chicanery. 
The election was going on to all appearances quietly 
and peaceably, until about two o'clock of the third 
duy. This contestee was here in person, and up to 
that hour it was supposed that Harris county, one of 
the most advanced and civilized comumovities of the 
State, would give at least one thousand majority for 
the Republican candidate. 

Suddenly the contestant appeared on the street, 
and in jess than two hours the election was broken 
up. Hundreds of Republicans who were there de- 
siring to vote went home in fear and dismay. 

The men who, without reason, broke up the elee- 
tion have been indicted in the Federal court, and it 
is to be hoped that they will receive thejust punish- 
ment provided for in the enforcement act. 

The contestant makes the gratuitous remark in 
his argument that one of the judges of eleetion was 
caught stuffing the ballot-box. He knows eo well 
that that is false, that on that testimony alone in 
Harris county he has eonvicted himself before the 
people of at least indiscretion. 


Hill county. 


It is only necessary to say, in answer to contestant 
in regard to Hill county, that the Miaa on whom he 
relied, and who was bought by him or his friends 
to swear that he had changed ballots, has been ar- 
rested, confessing the perjury by which contestant 
hopes to win this case. 





Limestone county. 


The state of affairs proven in this eounty is enough 
to any impartial judge on which to rest this whole 
case. 

The econtestant’s statements, from the beginning 
to the end of his argument, taken m conneet*oiu 
with the testumuny, and that of contestee, herewith 
submitted, are a sullicient answer to every charge 
brought forward by contestant, and are sustained 
by tne testimony taken by the contestant himeeif, 

The argument of contestant regarding this county 
will stand upou the records of election cases as the 
climax of brazen etirontery and impudence. 





Navarro county. 


The records of the War Department will show 
that the allegations of contestant regarding Smith 
are void of uth in every particalar. Kegarding 
{obertson, Walker, and Washingtop counties, the 
same acts of violence, intimidation, fraud, and cor- 
ruption cau be proven. 

In utter defiance of the laws of the lend, these 
men in 1871, as im 1861, set themselves up to subvert 
not only the State, but the General Government. 
They tore down the national flag and burned @ in u 
|| tar barrel. Lhey mardered muecent moo, quietly 

sitting in the doors of their houses, chopped thei: 
heads off and tossed their carcasses on the railway 
track to shield their guilt. Phey Surned dow: 
school-houses; they whipped the teapaarag abey 
| retused them shelteror food; and im every way ¢on- 
| ceived by the villainy of man, they have athenipted 
to thwart the voice of the loyal people threugheu! 
the State. 
|| They bate any man in sympathy with the Govern - 
|| ment, efther State or national, and nothing will 
|| bring them to their senses aud seeure a proper 
| regard for the rights of the people, but the edcur- 





ance, once for all expressed fn this House, that they 
cannot take the law into their own bauds and sab- 
vert the State government and elect whom they 


|| please, 


| Mr. Spewker, T have said that any attempt 
| at this stage of the contest to reverse the ne- 
tion of the Committee of Blections 1 a work 
| whieh Mr. Greeley would call ** superservice- 
able.’ And yet | cannot go from this bedy, 
where I thivk { have no personal enemy, where 
| 1 have labored for the best interests of my 





{ 
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Ho. or Reps. 


constituency, without saying that no one meas- 
ure, sinee | have been a member of this House, 
of whatever nature for the benefit of my State 


has become a law of the land which was not | 
inaugurated and pressed through by my own | 


personal efforts and those of my Republican 
colleagues. In vindication of that statement 
I call upon any member of the House, or 
any citizen in my district, to read the Statutes- 
at-Large of the United States since the 30th 
of March, 1870. I go and leave my work 
behind me. 
talk, but at the expiration of his term the 


man who has done his duty, and his whole || 


duty, must be able to turn to some statute 


which will show that he has done work and | 


left bis mark there. This is the first time 
in the history of a Republican Congress when 
it has been said to a patriot soldier ‘‘Go,’’ 
and to a Ku Klux rebel, ‘‘Come.”’ 


Sir, I might go on for hours, and read to || 


you evidence as strong as that of Holy Writ, 
substantiating every allegation I have set forth 


in my answer to the notice of the contestant. | 


But, sir, | do not propose thus to occupy the 
time of the House. 


like attempting to sail up Niagara to make 
any effort to alter the determination of this 
House in regard to my case. 
of the loyal men of my State, in behalf of the 
eighty thousand Kepublicans there, white and 
black, I enter here and now my solemn pro- 
test against this report. By the memory of 


that four million men might be free, by the 
memory of the Union soldiers whose bones 
lie bleaching from the Potomac to the Rio 
Grande, by the memory of the heroes of 


the old army of the Tennessee, I pray you | 


pause before you take your final action on 
this contest. 

On wy way to the Capitol I was told that 
they proposed to-day to begin and bury the 
army of the Tennessee; that they intended to 
bury me first, and to keep on burying that old 
army until they had buried its oldest and 
greatest leader in November next. Sir, here 
is the roll of the army of the Tennessee, [ hold- 


. . *,° | 
ing the same in an unfolded condition. ] When 


l tirst entered the doors of this House, and 
looked over this body, I found thirty-five men, 
officers of that old army, on the floor. There 
are nearly as many now. On this roll there 
are three hundred thousand of the bravest men 
who ever stood upon the battle-field during 
the last war. The vames of Logan, of Slo- 
cum, of Washburn, of Mower, of McKee, of 
Payne, Leggett, Giles Smith, and a host of 
others are here. 


are not there; they have been buried, some 
of them shot down on the field of battle, others 
worn out by the very rebel element whose 
candidate you propose to seat here this day. 

Bury the army of the Tennessee! Mr. 
Speaker, when you bury that army you bary 
the last sentiment of loyalty that beats in the 
hearts of twenty million men and women of 
this country. 

Bury the army of the Tennessee! 
you, Mr. Speaker, before that army is buried, 
with the principles for which it fought, you 
will not find a green thing from the Potomac 
to the Gulf, and these men who now propose 
to break down this great party, to sacrifice its 
friends as they are vow proposing to do, will 
find that before that is accomplished, out of 
the very graves from every national cemetery, 
from the Potomac to the Rio Grande, will 
rise the dead heroe’ of that old army, to fight 
the battle of freedom over again. 

Bury the army of the Tennessee! Why, 
sir, | recollect very well when, as a private 
soldier, i first shouldered my musket and went 
out into that army. I knew it when it was a 


| vietorious old army. 


Men may talk, and talk, and |} 





I know the Committee of | 
Elections enjoys its confidence, and it would be || 
| result be welcomed. 
| come up dispatches of great rejoicing of the 
| rebel Democracy ; and the editor of the New 
| York Tribune, the candidate of the Dolly 
| Varden convention, will come in for his share 
|| of the plaudits and praises of his rebel friends 
|| for his assistance in my defeat. 
three hundred thousand heroic dead, who died || 


But in behalf | 


The names of McPherson, | 
of Crocker, Ransom, Harker, and Rawlins | 








I tell | 








little brigade at Bird’s Point, Missouri. I fol- 
lowed it from Henry, and Donelson, and 


Shiloh, Corinth, Vicksburg, Chattanooga, and | 


Atlanta, to the sea, and back to Washington, 
and you remember when these very walls 
trembled with the mighty tread, and trembled 
with joy and pride under the footsteps of that 
Ay, sir, it was the only 
army that never turned its back to the foe. 


| I beg pardon of the House for referring so 


warmly to that army of which I was so long 
the adjutant general and chief of staff. 

1 come back to the question before the 
House. The result of the vote here to-day 
will be announced in dispatches all over the 
South, and in my district, where the guns are 
already loaded, so perfectly well knowa has 
been the action of the committee for many 
days, they will be fired in honor of the rebel vic- 
tory. No enthusiasm since the first defeat at 
Bull Run can compare with that which will 
thrill every rebel heart when this day’s vote is 
announced along the wires. With bonfires 
and illuminations; with burning of school- 


| houses and murdering of teachers; with in- 


sult agd ostracism of the wives and children 
of the Union men in my district will this 
From the South will 


By the action 
of this House to day you say to these men 


| that hereafter in defiance of law, in defiance 


of the orders, of the proclamations of the Gov- 


|| ernor, they can go to the polls armed and 


camp there. You put fifty thousand muskets 
and revolvers in the hands of the most des- 
perate men in Texas, who will never again 


| allow a man to vote for the Republican cause. 


Your action will cost the lives of at least five 
thousand men in Texas. You say to them, 
‘*All you have to do is to take your double-bar- 
reled shot-guns, your revolvers and bowie- 


| knives, go to the pulls, and drive away every 
'| man who is opposed to you, and then let your 


candidate come up here and this Congress will 
protect you.’’ 

Is this really to be the treatment which the 
men who have fought for so many years in 
behalf of the Government and in behalf of 
the principles of the Republican party are to 
receive? I have fought this battle for eleven 
years; I have suffered with my wife and cbil- 
dren every indignity and every species of ostra- 
cism, and yet for all this the Kepublican ma- 
jority of this Congress propose to place me 
under the feet of my Ku Klux adversaries. 
Gentlemen talk about testimony. I have done 
everything I could to bring testimony here. 
I have brought forth evidence of a terrorism 
more terrible than that of shot-guns. It is 
that which prevents you from buying a pound 
of meat at your butcher’s or a loaf of bread 
at your baker’s unless you are in sympathy 
with the Ku Klux Democracy. 
of the contestant himself, to which I bave re- 
ferred, shows that it could not be more dam- 
nable or infamous were it torn, every leaf, 
from the records of heil. To show the char- 
acter of that testimony on which this report is 
made, I desire to have read one specimen. 
Take the published report and compare it 
with the original manuscript. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


CaLVERT, Texas, October 15, 1871. 


Dear Sir: This is the first time that I have had 
the honor of addressing you, and I hope that you 
will give me a few minutes’ attention, so that [ may 
lay my case before you. . 

On the 6th instant Colonel Gillespie and Byron 
Mahlor came to me and told me that if we wanted 
to carry the county for Clark that we would have 
to give registration papers to about one hundred 
Republicans then at the polls, said parties having 
beer refused registration papers by Ned Butler. To 


oo 








The testimony- 





{May 13, 
Texas Contested Election—Mr. Clark. 


42D CONnG....2p Spgs. : 


do this they wanted me to sign Butler’ 
papers, and then issue them to those. partion ne 
would call for them. I told them that [ could 
lend myself to anysuch scheme. But they then told 
meif Idid not doso that my school certificate w old 
be taken from me and given to some better = 
Under this compulsion I consented to cige i 
papers; but before I did so Colonel Gillespie t + 
me that there would be no danger, and if shout 
be found out that he had the word of Governor D = 
that I would be pardoned in ten days, if convicted 
Yow, Governor, I have been found out, and the 
grand jury of this county bas found a bill of indiet. 
ment against me for it. They also found bills agai 4 
Colonel Gillespie, Judge Thurmond, and other Re. 
pantanes, but on different charges from aa 
rought against me. 

My object in writing to you is to ask your advi 
about the matter. Please write to me at once q i 
advise me what will be best for me to do. : 

Colonel Gillespie told me that he would give yo 
a full statement of the affair. nn 

C. HURTEL, 


the one 


Very respectfully, 
His Excellency Governor Davis. 


Catvert, Texas, November 8, 187], 


I do solemnly ewear that the contents of the within 
statement are true. 
C. HURTEL, 


At the time that [did this I understood that it 
was the general programme throughout the State ip 
conducting the election. 

Indorsed on the back: ‘Charles Hurtel. D, 
Worrell, United States commissioner, western dis. 


trict of Texas.”’ 


Mr. CLARK. of Texas. 
Clerk to read the true letter. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


CaLveErtT, Texas, October 15, 1871. 

Dear Stir: I have the honor to address youa few 
lines to make a statement of the proceedings of the 
grand jury of this county against all good Repub- 
licans who took any active part in the late elections 
in this county. The grand jury has found bills of 
indictment against all good Republicans who touk 
any active part in the election. Judge Thurmond, 
Colonel Gillespie, myself, and a good many otlers, 
have had bills found against them, and put under 
arrest for purely imaginary charges. I am under 
arrest, but not confined, tor “aiding persons not 
qualified” to vote. 

I am engaged in teaching a colored school in this 
county, and have been teaching forthe past eighteen 
months, and have suffered a good deal of persecution 
on that account by the Democrats; have been as- 
saulted on three different occasions. The last time 
was on the 17th of June, 1871. At that time I was 
knocked down and beaten with a club until I was 
insensible, by one William Hearne, a wealthy citizen 
of this county. I intended to have him indicted 
before the present grand jury for assault and bat- 
tery, but he having friends and relatives on the 
grand jury, he had me indicted to defeat me in my 
case against him before the grand jury. 

My dear Governor, I am an old Federal soldier, 
and served my country faithfully, which the wounds 
on my body will testify. 

IT lost my right leg above the knee at the battle 
of Gettysburg, 2d of July, 1863, besides two other 
wounds received before that time; and I now most 
respectfully ask your advice as to how I shall pro- 
ceed about getting out of my present difficulties and 
get justice done me. Colonel Gillespie knows me 
personally, and can tell you about me, and that I 
am an unflinching Republican. , 

I hold a certificate of the third class in the public 
schools of this State, and would like to be assigned 
to a school; as it would now be dangerous for me to 
go back to where I have been teaching. and if poss!- 
ble (when I get out of my present difficulties) I 
would like to be assigned to some other part of this 
district. E , 

With many wishes for your prosperity and happi- 
ness, I am truly and most respectfully, your obedient 


servant, C, HURTEL. 
His Excellency Governor Davis. 


I now ask the 


P. S.—Please excuse bad writing, as it is the fault 
of the constant use of my crutches. : 
Respectfully, C. HURTEL. 


J. C. DE GRESS, . 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Mr. CLARK, of Texas. I refer now to the 
telegram on page 18 of the argument of the 

contestee : 
Letter on page 94, Giddings’s testimony, 18 & 


complete forgery. We have original. If all the =A 
timony is of the same genuineness it is a comple 


aa JAS. P. NEWCOMB. 
Secretary of State. 
Falsus in uno falsus in omnibus. — 
Whatever may be the action of this House, 
the time is coming when the conduct of the 
Governor in issuing to me that certificate ¥! 
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be vindicated by all honest men of the coun- 
try. There is nothing even in the testimony 
of the contestant militating against that cer. 
tificate. In referring to Brazos county, the 
committee say that the board of elections had 
the right to number and mark each ticket. I 
join issue on that. ; 

Mr. HOAR. The committee make no such 
statement anywhere. The committee say that 
the numbering of the ballots by the officers 
of elections, whether legal or illegal, does 
not warrant depriving the voter of the right 
to cast his ballot. 

Mr. CLARK, of Texas. In other words, 
they have the right to number the ballots 
whether in violation of law or not, and to 
keep a complete supervision over every man 
with regard to his vote. I assert, sir, that 
that is utterly in violation of the law of the 
State, and is a species of Ku Klux espionage 
to which the gentleman from Massachusetts 
would not like long to be subjected in Texas. 

| believe, sir, that the whole question in my 
case depends upon the action of the mening 
officers regarding Washington county. I thin 
the chairman of the committee has come to 
the same conclusion. Indeed, the report of 
the committee would indicate that so far as 
the armed violence of Limestone and Free- 
stone counties is concerned, the Governor 
was perfectly justified in rejecting the votes 
of those two counties. This Washington 
county is the home of the contestant. It is 
the garden spot of the State. I have lived 
there. I know its people; and I know there 
is in that county a Republican majority of 
1,800 or 2,000 votes. It was natural, sir, that 
this contestant should desire to carry his own 
county. Unfortunately for him he did not, 
but he was sufficiently successful to reduce 
my majority to about 200. To accomplish 
that result the contestazit and his friends, as 
is shown by the evidence, set up two boxes, 
one on either side of the court-house, one 
called ‘‘the white man’s box,”’ and the other 
“the black man’s box,’’ thus drawing a dis- 
tinction between the different classes of voters, 
‘the rebel Democratic’’ and ‘‘ the Repub- 
lican.”’ It is well known that the contestant 
and his family are very large owners of real 
estate, and are bankers and lawyers in that 
county. The scheme was well devised and 
admirably executed. When it was discovered 
that | was to carry that county by a very large 
majority these two boxes were set up, in the 
face of the protest of the district attorney, as 
shown by evidence of contestant. 

The regular judge of election was driven 
from the board, and a creature of the con- 
testant, without any authority, assigned to 
preside over ‘* the white man’s box.’’ ‘To 
make this scheme of villainy more complete, 
the telegraphic wires leading to Austin were 
cut, in order that no knowledge of these facts 
might come to the Governor of the State; 
and not until they had accomplished their 
object did the friends of the contestant permit 
the wires to be replaced. In view of these facts 
sworn to and certified before the returning 
officers, the Governor of the State rejected 
this illegal white man’s box and counted only 
the regular box in accordance with the election 
laws of the State. In this, as has been said, 
the Governor was perfectly justified, and he 
would have been false to himself and to the 
loyal people of the district had he acted other- 
wise. The committee think differently. They 
never will be convinced to the contrary until 
they have passed through one election in the 

tate of Texas. I am sorry, sir, that not one 
member of the committee ever smelt powder, 
or was ever under rebel fire, but I hope, sir, 
that the time is coming when they or their 
children will learn by the iron hand of experi- 
ence what it is to live in a disloyal State. 

1 regret to have occupied the attention of the 


Texas Contested Election—Mr. Clark. 





House solong. Ihave done it only in justice 
to myself and to the loyal people ofthe South. 
You will not hear from me very soon, prob- 
ably. Your action to-day makes that impos- 
sible. But, sir, | am coming back here. fan 
coming back to raise my voice once more in 
behalf of the rights of the people whose cause 
| have ever advocated on this fHoor—the cause 
of loyalty and equal rights for every Ameri- 
can citizen. ° 

I would like to refer for a moment to the | 
achievements of the Republican party in my 
State since it came into power. For thirty 
long years the Democracy held that State, as 
it held the other southern States, in the abject 


wellas black. 
aristocratic slave power was lifted from that | 
people it sprang into a new life. For thirty | 
years of Democratic rule, with millions of | 
money and millions of acres of land, they | 
could show less than four hundred miles of 
railroads. With the Republican party in power 
in less than two years they showed over five 
hundred miles of railroad completed. For 
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Ho. or Reps, 


to support the measures called for by that 


constitution, be then, like all his family, loving 
money better than principle, enjoying vituper- 


| ation better than commendation, soured, em- 


bittered, lonely, and miserable, without a 
friend as he says in the broad land, has made 
it his special province to vilify the State 


| administration, abuse the school system, and 


|| has joined the rebel Democracy to assist my 


opponent and secure my defeat. 
have said, sir, that I go but to return. [ 


| shall return when men like the one whem [ 
_ have just described shall have gone down to 
| their graves uuhonored, unwept, and unsung; 


eld | L '| when the school-house and the church will be 
subjection of master and slave, slaves white as || 


When that mighty incubus of || 


seen upon every hill-top, and in every valley 
throughout that beautiful land; when the 
whistle of the locomotive shall have frightened 
from their dens forever all the Ku Klux and 
all the rebel friends of that gentleman; when 
the three thousand miles of railroad now being 


|| built at the rate of two and a half miles a day, 


| shall have brought to that State the industry 
| and intelligence of Europe and of the great 


thirty years there never was seen a free school || 


in the whole State, notwithstanding the mil- 
lions of money appropriated for that purpose. 
The same men who have secured the seat here 


for my opponent stole the money which was | 


to be applied to the purposes of free schools, 
exhausted the treasury, and left a debt of 
$500,000 upon the Republican party. To-day, 


in less than eighteen months after the Repub- | 


lican party took control, there are over two 
thousaud schools and over one hundred and 
eighty thousand children in them. 

And more, sir. Men talk here flippantly about 
the carpet-bag governments of the South. The 
Governor of my State, the bravest, the most 
honest, the most earnest-hearted Executive in 
the South, was born in Florida, and has lived 
thirty years in Texas. ‘The secretary of 
State, earnest, true, and determined, has lived 
there nearly thirty years. The other return- 
ing officer has lived there for more than thirty- 
five years; and so with nearly every State 
officer in Texas. They have stood up man- 


Siate in debt, notwithstanding it was sought 
to be forced upon them by the Legislature, 
four fifths of whom were southern born, every 
Democrat with two exceptions voting all 
the time for every job. For the last time 
I reiterate what 1 have said before on this 
floor, that with all these attempts on the part 
of the rebel Democracy the State to-day 
stands better in credit than any southern 
State. She owes less than five hundred thou- 
sand dollars. Her bonds sell readily at par. 


it will be the glory of the Republican party in 


country a reconstructed State whose credit, 
whose honor, and whose integrity is proof 
against every insinuation, every unauthorized 


rank or position. 

It is true, sir, that in this contest I have 
been compelled to contest against one of the 
vice presidents of the Dolly Varden conven- 


every opportunity, perhaps because I was his 
oppovent for his seat in the Senate, to vilify 
and traduce me, and to bold me up to the 
execration of men who think like himself, that 
no man has any right to be born unless he can 
be born in the South. The chief and most 
earnest advocate of the very measures brought 
forward by the Legislature of the State to 
carry out the provisions of the constitution 
which he himself wrote and caused to be 
incorporated therein, when the time came for 
him to put his hands in his pocket and pay 
‘his share of the taxes which were necessary 


the future as in the past to hold up to the | 


statement which has been made on this floor | 
or in the Senate by any man, whatever bis | 


| 


' 


Northwest. Then, sir, it will not be necessary 
for the sitting member, as now, his seat beiug 


| contested by one of the friends of the contest- 


| ant, to take a pistol in one hand and a pen in 


the other to take his testimony to vindicate 
his cause. In that day there will be no sub- 
ornation of witnesses. There will be no such 
record as that which has been presented here 
by the contestant, but he and all his friends, 
unless they repent and join the progressive 


|| party, the great Republican party, which 


believes treason odious and loyalty honorable, 
will have sunk into the oblivion which they 


| deserve. 


| Mr. Speaker, I have been called a carpet 
| bagger. It is true, sir, that | was born in New 


| England; that I drew my first breath amid 
| her grim, gray cliffs and mountain peaks, her 
| crystal lakes, her lofty pines, her melancholy 


solitudes. More than twenty-five years ago, 
a boy of thirteen, 1 went out alone to fight my 





Her treasury meets every demand upon it, and | 


tion, a Senator from my State. He has sought | 





| battle with the world. I learned at my mother’s 
knee to hate wrong, slavery, dishonesty, and 


) || hypocrisy. Creeping up the old stairway many 
fully against every attempt to involve the | 


a day I have listened to that mother’s pleading 
| with the great God above us for the liberation 
| of the slave and the equality of man before the 
| law. I love to go back sometimes to that old 
home and to lay my head down upon the rocks 
and feel the great heart of New England beat 
|up through her granite. Honest pulsations 
are they as they come up from those rocky 
| depths, and their influence is now, and has been 
| felt for nothing but good throughout the glo- 

rious West and Southwest, and their vibrations 
| are only lost when they meet the lips of the 


| waves that kiss the shores of the Pacific. 

Iam proud that | am a New England man, 
but | am also an American citizen and a citizen 
of Texas. Through the terrible battle-fields 
of the war I fought my way there. I believe I 
| have aright to livethere and wherever the old 
| starry banner floats. ‘True. | have seen that 
| flag torn down over my head and burned in the 
tar barrel during my canvass; but, thank Go 
I shall yet live to see the day when, even in 
‘Texas, any man who dares to tear down that 
| flag will be hanged upon the spot and all the 
people will say ‘‘amen.”’ 

One word more, and I[ have done. 

In the language of Henry Clay, until very 
recently the patron political saint of Mr. 
Greeley, the candidate of the ‘‘chamelion”’ 
convention at Cincinnati— 


| “T announce here that I have wished the good 


opinion of the world, but I defy the most malignant 
of my enemies to show that I bave attempted to 
gain it by any low or groveling acts, by any mean or 
unworthy sacrifices, fy the violation of any of the 

| obligations of honor, or by a breach of any of the 
duties which I owed to my country.” 


| J understand the temper of this House. You 
cannot pass the ‘‘civil rights bill,’ nor can 


‘ 
j 


Fe 
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ou continue in force the ‘Ku Klux act.’’ | 
Phe loyal people of the South in the coming 
contest, the bitterest and most vindictive ever 
known in this country, will next fall be left to 
themselves, as they were in 1860 and 1861,tothe 
mercy of their enemies, thanksto Mr. Greeley 
and his friends. But the cause of loyalty and 
freedom will triumph. It will cost blood and 
treasure, but out of the second rebellion will 
come the hero of the old army of the Tennessee 
once more triumphant. 

The soldiers and sailors who endured so 
much and sacrificed so much in the late war 
have no use for the hot and cold philosopher 
of Chappaqua. 

‘ Consistency is a jewel;’’ the only maxim 
which the swift bailor of his country’s arch- 
traitor has never learned. This maxim will 
be taught him and all like him by the peo- 
‘ next November who hate treason and 
1ypocrisy and who love the patriot soldier 
and the memory of their country’s heroic 
dead. ‘‘ Time at last makes all things eyven,”’ 

“There never yet was human power 
Which could evade, if unforgiven, 
The patient search and vigil long, 
Of him who treasures up a wrong.” 

Mr. Speaker, turn out the patriot soldier, 
and swear in the unrepentant rebel. I have 


done. 


Financial Condition of South Carolina, 
SPEECH OF HON. ROBERT B, ELLIOTT, 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 

Ivy rue House or Rerresentartives, 

May 80, 1872. 

The House having met for debate as in Committee 

of the Whole on the state of the Union— 

Mr. ELLIOTT said: 

Mr, Sreaker: It is with reluctance that I 
at this time rise for the purpose of obtrading 
myself on the attention of the House. 

[am reluctant because I recognize the fact 
that however brief or circumscribed my re- 
marks may be, they must necessarily occupy 
to some extent a portion of the time of the 
House which is justly demanded by the mul- 
titudinous requirements of the public service. 
But, sir, there is a consideration that impels 
me to the performance of this task; a con- 
sideration that must outweigh my own feelings, 
and that must serve as my only excuse for 
availing myself of the courtesy of this body. 
That, sir, is the consideration of my duty as a 
Representative. 

know, sir, that this single word ‘‘ duty” 
carries with it all that need be addressed to 
right-thinking. right-feeling and conscientious 
men. The duties ofa Representative can neither 
be evaded, nor slighted, and all that he can hope 
for is that by a strict and faithful performance of 
them he may not. only secure theapproval and 
indorsement of those whom he may represent, 
but obtain that blessing which is sweeter 
still, the consciousness of his own rectitude 
uid the quiet repose of his own conseience. 
With this feeling at my heart, and appreciat- 
ing, as I do fully, the stupendous responsibility 
that rests upon me, and recognizing also my 
own weakuess, I desire here and now to vin- 
dicate the administration of the State govern- 
ment of South Carolina, to reply to the unjust 
strictures against the race with which ] am so 
closely identified, and to submit a few facts 
which, when submitted, I feel assured will at 
once show up in all its glaring characters the 
mendacity ot the assailants of the Republican 
party of my State. I shall assert nothing that 
cannot at this moment substantiate with 
the proofs. I sill speak from the records 


records. 
As a member of this House I am sworn 


and shall ask you to examine with me those | 


Financial Condition of 
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not only to the faithful performance of my 
duties toward the nation, but to take care that 
my Commonwealth be not injured, and to see, 
in as far as I may be able, that her public offi- 
cers suffer no unjust harm. With this state- 
ment of my position, by way of preface, I shall 
now attempt to reply to the allegations made 
a short time ago by the gentleman from Indi- 
ana, [Mr. Voornees,] reiterated by the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Becx,] and 
often repeated by other gentlemen on the 
other side of the House. Fwil not pause for 
an instant to challenge those gentlemen to 
their proofs, for I know as well as they ean 
know, that reliable proofs they have not. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Voor- 
HEES] based his argument upon a report sub- 
mitted to the General Assembly of South 
Carolina a few months ago by one of its com- 
mittees. This report was written, shaped, 
and manipulated by B. F’. Whittemore, an ex- 
member of Congress. Whatever of glory may 
be achieved by that report ought certainly to 
go to his. credit; whatever of infamy might 
attach to its bold perversions of fact will 
surely reach him. I will not attempt to explain 
to the House who this reputable witness is, 
for you all know him as well as I do, and you 
all know him to be indeed an honorable man. 
I will not ask you to rule out his testimony as 
doubtful or unreliable, for many of you in the 
Forty-First Congress (the gentleman from In- 
diana included) gave your testimonial, by 
your votes, as to his integrity as a man and to 
his veracity as a witness. I will not ask you 
at this late hour to express your views as to his 
moral conduct in public life, for out of regard 
for his purity as a man and his uprightness as 
a Representative, the Forty-First Congress de- 
clined to resubject him to the eed area 
influences of legislation from which he ha 
been miercifully relieved but a short time 
before. 

In order that the House may clearly under- 
stand the statement I am now about to make 
in regard to the financial condition of South 
Carolina, I now quote the language of the 
gentleman from Indiana: 


**How has South Carolina been governed? The 
Republican party has held undisputed sway there 
every hour since the overtbrow of the rebellion. 
Her entire delegation in both branches of Congress 
belong to the party now in power. Her State officers 
and fegislatares, of all colors, have been of the 
same political faith. What are theirworks? What 
trophies of progress and civilization do they bring 
to propitiate the judgment of the world? Not one 
good deed adorns the polluted pagesof their record. 
At the close of the war the valid debt of the State 
amounted to 5,000,000. A gommittee of investiga- 
tion, in an official report made December 2, 1871, 
but a few weeks ago, say: , 

“*In regard to the State debt the commitice 
declare they cannot believe other than the fearful 
truth which stares us in-the face that the bonds and 
stocks printed by the American Bank Note Com- 
pany, $22,540,000, represent the liabilities of the 
State, for which the faith and credit of the State, 
however unlawfully procured, has been pledged for 
payment. The contingent liability incurred by 
railroad indorsements swells the total up te nearly 
twenty-ni::e million dollars.’ 

* Add to this $10,000,000 more that is dispnted as 
fraudulent, and we have an increase of $34,000,000 in 
the debt of the State since it fell into the hands of 
its present destroyers. All the Jands in South Caro- 
lina are not worth over fifty-five million dollars, 
showing that more than every alternate acre is now 
absorbed by her crushing and frightful indebtedness. 
If she was sold at public auction for two thirds her 
appraised value she would scarcely more than meet 
the demands that have been created against her 
within less thanseven years. The New York Tribuee 
of December 19, 1871, announces that over six mil- 
lion dollars of her bonds ‘have been frandulentty 
ieeued by her Republican Governor; but wo meade 


by which the toiling cas never y eer their 
payment is pointed eut to him. Taxation or the 
support Of a good government often becomes 2 
frievous -barden, but when it springs directly and 
avowedly from fraud end forgery it is @ euraein- 
tolerable, and ngt tobe borne,” . athiciin 
I do not propose to enter into a controversy 
with the geptleman from | a ip regard to 
the bitter acrimony displayed by him in eer 
ing what he been pleased to term, ‘ 
ruin of South Carolina;” but I shall attempt to 


South Carolina—Mr. Elliott. 
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show how groundless are the charges and ho: 
untrue is the evidence upon which the Re on 
leans of South Carolina have been made... 
noxious to his harsh criticism. 

_ The report to which he has alluded, wiy, 
singular rashness in the use of figures, place 
the bonded debt of South Carolina at eo, 
158,914 47. This bold and monstrous dine. 
geration, with all its glaring untruthfalne., 
and mendacity; was still insuflicient for ;), 
gentleman’s purpose, for, not content w.. 
this statement of his own witness, he found » 
necessary to add $10,000,000 more—perhays 
for the purpose of obtaining an aggregate ‘he 
should be so alarming in its magnitude a 
would make us so infamous in the eyes of 
the country as to deprive us of a fair and 
impartial hearing. 

This report places the bonded debt q 
$13,391,005 49 in excess of what it can possi. 
bly be even though every bond ever placed jj 
the hands of the financial agent and not yoy 
in the treasury should become a total loss to 
the State. This enormous figure is reached 
by classing as a part of the debt $6,000,009 
of sterling loan bonds printed by authority of 
law, which were never issued, but were can eled 
by order of the General Assembly at its last ses- 
sion, but a few weeks after the publication 
of this foul calumny upon the Republican 
State government of South Carolina; also, 
$6,787,608 20 of railroad bonds, ov which the 
State appears only as an indorser, paying no 
interest and liable only for any deficiency after 
all the property of the roads (which have am 
ple assets) shall have been exhausted. In 
proof of the assertion that these indorsed 
bonds cannot in any just or proper sense be 
considered a part of the actual bonded dei 
of the State, I call attention to the fact tha 
one of the railroads whose bonds have been 
thus indorsed has, within the past year, pro: 
vided for and liquidated its indorsed bonds 
amounting to $2,093,312 40. 

But the amount of indorsed bonds given by 
the committee is subject to a further deduction 
of $4,000,000, that being the portion indorsed 
for the Blue Ridge Railroad Company, aud 
which has never been put upon the market, 
and has, therefore, not yet formed a part of 
even the contingent liability of the State. ln 
addition to these remote and purely contingent 
liabilities, the putative father of this report 
has improperly embraced the following items 
which at present form no part of the actual 
debt, in order to make up an astounding aggre: 
gate, namely: bonds held by the sinking fund 
commission of the State, $200,000 ; bonds due 
July 1, 1871, and redeemed and canceled and 
now in the treasury, $212,000. There should 
be further deducted the college land scrip bonds, 
amounting to $200,000, now held in trust by 
thefinancial agent, as those bonds, after having 
been computed by the father of this report i 
his general debt statement, were again added 
as if they were an additional issue. 

Making these deductions which are clear!) 
proper, even according to the figures given Tn 
the report now in question, and admitting that 
every bond of the State delivered to the finan: 
cial agent is lost to the State or must be re 
deemed at its face value, thé total bonded 
debt is shown by this very report, shorn of its 
stupendous exaggerations, to be $15,759,306 2/; 


ade ob- 


‘or $8,602 71 Tess than is’ set forth in the 


treasurer's exhibit as given in the last annual 
Rete af the Governor td the Legislature 
on November 28, 1871. ip 
_ Jd have, up to this tite, confined myse 
strictly to a critical analysis of this report. | 
have prodyced no figures not found within i : 
pages; L have ¢ lade to stateinent not base: 
‘upon its “gw exhibit, I’ propose now, how: 
ever, to produce facts based ‘upon other a 
dence than this report.’ I shall produce 


nesses Whose credibility has never yet bees 
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led in question, whose veracity has never 
doubted, and the correctness of 
stimony cannot be successfully im- 


cal 
yet been 
whose te 
reached. 5 

{ shall now submit a statement of two of 
the members of the same committee, whose 
report forms the substrata of the argument 
of the gentleman from lndiana—one of them 
being the chairman of said committee. Jn 
eabmitting this statement in the form of a 
gpecial report to the house of representatives 
of the State, they use the following plain and 
unequivocal language : 

“Your committee, after a careful and thorough 
ition, are fully convinced that the entire 


amint r i ee P . 
al debt of the State of South Carolina is 
¢);, 767.908 98, and has been created in accordance 
in the several acts authorizing the issuing of State 


tecrvour committee are of the opinion that there 
has been no over-issue of State bonds, for the reason 
that no act of the General Assembly limited the 
amount to be issued. The only act containing w 
jimitation of any kind is the act of March 26, 1869, 
and that contains a limitation as to time only in 
which loans could be negotiated. ’ 

“Your committee have obtained no evidence that 
the terms of that act have been violated. The limit 
fixed by that act for the negotiation of loans expired 
Syust 26, 1870, and while bonds have been issued 
since that date, they were to cover loans negotiated 
previous to the expiration of the twenty-four months 
specified in the act. 

Statement: 

Loan to redeem bills of bank of the State.. $1,590,000 
Loan toredeem bills receivable of South 
Carolina... ese 500,000 








Loan to pay interest on public debt.. Scanian 1,000,000 
Loan for conversion of State securities ...... 8,200,000 
Loan fortherelief of the treasury........ i dbive 1,000,000 
Act approved August 26, 1868........ iovtharteens . 1,000,900 
Act approved March 27, 1869.......0.....00sesece 200,900 
Act approved March 1, 1870...............c00-see0e 500,000 
Sterling funded debt.......0. secccecee cosvee ... 6,000,000 
Registered certificates of stock ...........+000... 2,000,000 
MOMAL niisacivvds Cinch 03 dosees ve eae S eeetcatenees $22,540,000 
S=3 





“The above bonds your committee find upon 
examination accounted for as follows: 
In office of State treasurer: 











Rtorlia ROAM oédecies iiss. cckidshactve cocvbhevvecses $6,000,000 00 
Can version DOME. co. .0000s.00s5s0 dee .psdicesdonces 473,500 00 
Se EO RO ae arn 101,000 00 
Payment interest public debt................ 50,000 00 
Redeem bills of the Bank of the State... 331,000 00 
Conversion StOCK ...c0, cccovcsvsesvcsdeccec.epecsees 2p 447,000 00 
Canceled and destroyed : 
Bonds for payment of interest on public 
Debt ..-recrcetsseers Wir blivthocdeistedascdenseeesectboce: 500,000 00 
Bonds CONVETSION....cccce..cecesscvcderesseseseeeee 901,000 00 
Issued at State treasury : 
Bonds for CONVETSION.........00.2-esseeesereregee 1,200,900 00 
Bonds to redeem bills of the Bank 
OF Cine BemO css. Laas sdtiib. owedetb eh ive cde ces 1,259,000 00 
Conversion StOCK..,...ccesscccrecssessecrdecseceesee . 432,700 00 
Making a total of......0...,..:s00-ssesseeeeees 13,026,000 00 
Which amount deducted from the total 
amount printed leaves a balance of... 9,514,000 00 
Also deduct bonds passed to the credit 
of the sinking fund commission.... ... . 200,000 00 
z 9,314,000 00 
To which add the debt known as the 
old bonded or ante-war debt.............. 6,453,908 98 


Covers @ total Of...,,.c01-cecseece seconsesseeseee$10, 707,908 98 





Having seen the data upon which the com- 
mittee based their estimate and arrived at their 
conclusion as to the amount of the bonded 
debt of the State, let us now examine the law 
upon which this committee base their declara- 
tion; in other words, argue the proposition 


oe there has been no over-issue of State 
onds,”’ 


Un page 258, volume fourteen, Statutes- 
at-Large of South Carolina, we find the act 
referred to, which reads as follows : 


An act to authorize the financial agent of the State 
of South Carolina, in the city of New York, to 
Pledge State bonds as collateral security, and for 
other purposes, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the State of South Carolina, now met and 
ailing in General Assembly and by the authority of 
av Saas That the financial agent of the State of 
poet Carolina, in the city of New York, be, and he 
whiele ok authorized to pledge the bonds of the State, 
whieh the State now has, or may hereafter have in 
8 Possession, ag collateral security for State loans: 
torke tet, That in all transactions he shall conform 
ite a pOVisions of an act entitled ‘An act to author- 

a loan to redeem the obligations known as the 

















_ 
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bills receivable of the State of South Carolina,’ rati- 
fied the 26th day of August, A. D. 1868. 

** Sgc. 2. 
act to authorize a State loan to pay the interest on 
the public debt,’ passed the 26th day of August, 1888, 
and section one of anact entitled ‘An act to author- 
ize a loan to redeem the obligations known as the 
bills receivable of the State of South Carolina,’ 
passed thesame date, be so amended as to extend 
the time during which said loans may be negotiated 
to twenty-four months from the passage of said acts. 

“*Ssc. 3. That the financial agent of the State of 
South Carolina, in the city of New York, be, and 
he is hereby, directed to make and forward to the 
comptroller general of the State a report of his 
transactions, quarterly, which report the comptrol- 
ler general is hereby directed to include with his 
annual report to the General Assembly.” 


An over-issue of bonds is, in a legal sense; an 
issue made in excess of such issue as may be 
authorized by law. There is also another sense 
in which an over-issue of bonds may be claimed 
to have been made, and that is, that an 
amount of bonds has been issued in excess of 
the amount actually necessary to have bor- 
rowed the total amount of money required by 
the laws authorizing such issue. 

Will it be pretended for a moment, after ex- 


|} amining the acts under which these bonds 


were issued, that there has been in this case 
an Over-issue, as understood in a strict legal 
sense? Will it even be pretended that there 
has been any over-issue, or illegal or frauda- 
lent issue? Will any one assume to say that 


| the letter or spirit of the statute under which 


these bonds were issued has been violated? 
The statute above quoted, and the one which 
constitutes the pivot upon which this entire 
question revolves, and the one in the light of 


| which the legality or illegality of the issue of 


these bonds must be determined, makes no 
limitation whatever as to the issue of bonds, 
but simply fixes the time during which loans 
may be negotiated. It has never been alleged 
that any loans have been negotiated subse- 
quent to the expiration of the time to which 
such negotiations were limited. 

The several acts authorizing the negotiation 
of loans specify the amount of money to be 
borrowed, but are silent as to the amount of 
bonds to be hypothecated. Has it ever been 


| alleged that the amount of money called for 


by those acts was not raised and used for 
public purposes? Never have such allegations 
been made. In_ proof of the fact that the 
eel of the moneys so raised by the issue 


payment of the obligations incurred by former 
administrations, and to the relief of the cred 
itors of the State who had been long kept out 


of their dues, | submit the following items of 


public debt that existed prior to 1868, and 
which have been paid by the Republican 
administration since its advent into power: 


Amount of accumulated claims against the State 
held by sheriffs, coroners, magistrates, charitable 
institutions, &c., incurred by previous adminis- 
ae etd Sah v cel détns Uidaliie simensses $645,227 00 

Amount of bills receivable issued by 
the provisional government and re- 
deemed by the present State govern- 
Dia akaee es acinieads Masta eile oll 

Amount of past due interest accruing 
during and after the war,to July 1, 
1869, the time when the present State 
government commenced to pay same 
a EON a5 55 scclbcseccnseecagciesecoas secsen thot 


500,000 00 


1,092,299 00 





DOEML. .necovee sory evecchnpes drosbeseee cveenepshoo ¢énars $2,257,526 00 


= = ——— 


In addition to the above, the expenses af two ses- 
sions of the General Assembly, before the collec- 
tion of taxes, including eost of publie printing, 
estimated at about $250,000 each, had to be paid 
from the result of the sale of bonds... $500,000 00 

Deficiency between the assessment and 
collection of taxes from 1868 to 1870, 
and which resulted in a deficiency in 
meeting the appropriations for current 
expenses,and which had to be provided 
from other sources........... 

To raise the above amounts bonds were 
used as collateral at rates ranging from 
twenty-five to sixty cents onthe dol- 
lar. The first was at the rate of 
twenty-five cents onthe dollar, _ 

Debt created by present administration 
for land CUMMISSION.............0eesseeeereeees 


947,881 26 


That section one of an act entitled ‘An | 
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The foregoing is a statement of the actual 
amount of money borrowed upon coupon 
bonds in pursuance of the law to meet accrued 
liabilities. 

If it required the sale of a greater amount 
of bonds than is customary in other States to 
realize these amounts, the responsibility must 
rest upon the Board of Trade and Chamber of 
Commerce of the city of Charleston, united 
with other influential combinations, who, act- 
ing under the belief that to destroy the credit 
of the State was a sure means of destroying 
the political party in power, stigmatized in 
advance the bonds of the State as worthless, 
and declared that as soon as the Democracy 
should regain the political control of the State 
they would repudiate every dollar of debt con- 
tracted subsequent to the adoption of the new 
State constitution. Pretending to represent 
the people of South Carolina, they boldly pro- 
claimed their wicked and unholy purpose to 
sacrifice the honor of the State. This wicked 
determination to destroy the financial credit 
and to depreciate the securities of the State 
was recklessly put in execution almost simul- 
taneously with the advent of the Republican 
party into power, and befcre it could have 
rendered itself, by any act of its own, obnox- 
ious to the charges of corruption or improv- 
idence. 

The Charleston Daily News, the leading 
Democratic organ of South Carolina, on the 
17th of July, 1868, but ten days after the new 
State government went into operation, boldly 


| proclaimed the purpose of its party in. the 


tollowing language: 


** Bayonet Bonds.—It would doubtless be a very 
comfortable thing if thedebt ofthe State could be 
paid, or the interest funded, until the people, under 
a legitimate government, are able to meet their 
public obligations. But this cannot be done by the 
motley Legislature now in session in Columbia; nor 
can they, by the issue of ‘ bayonet’ bonds, pro- 
vide, as proposed, for the deficit in the annual reve- 
nue of the State. 

** The Legislature will, of course, bleed freely every 
property-holder in South Carolina, and, as long as 
they usurp the machinery of the law, may compel 
the payment of taxation. Negro legislators, negro 
sheriffs, and negroconstables may distrain, and there 
the scheme of financial whitewashing will come to 
a premature end. 

“Beyond this they cannot go, What capitalist 
would touch ‘bayonet’ bonds issued by our bogus 
Legislature ? Would New York or Boston touch 
these bonds issued by authority of a horde of ne- 


: : . +, « 1 || groes, and in face of the pro'est of the white people 
of bonds was devoted to the just and faithful || : : 


of the State? Would not our northern brethren 
prefer to wait until after November? 

* The State debt of South Carolina—the debt now 
existing—will be paid to the last cent, whatever the 
General Assembly may do, but no * bayonet’ bond 
for whatever reason issued , will ever be recognized 
by the white people of the State.’’ 

Under date of December 1, 1869, referring 
to the act of the Legislature providing for the 
payment of the interest of the debt in specie, 
the same paper says: 

“We can pay our debt asit stands. The question 
is whether one year more of Radical rule will not so 
largely swell the total that the people will, at the 


first opportunity, shuffle off the weight of care and 


repudiate every dollar of debt contracted after the 
99 ” * = * * * f € * 


‘Had the Governor advised that the war debt be 
paid—a debt contracted for the advancement of a 


| cause in which our people embarked tortune, life, 


and honor—an attentive ear and willing heart would 
have met the proposal, and the whole subject would 
have been considered with kindly and generous 
care,”’ - og ‘ * * « * a 

“Every merchant or financier does see, or will see, 
that the whole scheme is a job and aswindle. Beyond 
this, there is the certainty that the law of specie 
payments will assuredly be repealed as soon as prop- 
erty-bolders and bonest men have a majority ip the 
councils of the State. This majority we shall have 
in less than a year.” 

Such was the language of this influential ex- 
ponent of the Democracy of South Carolina, 
repeated with equal force by the press of the 
State, and commended to the people by priest 
Does any one wonder at the 
stringency of our finances? Let him turn his 
eyes to the fruits borne by the incendiary and 
revolutionary utterances of these Democratic 
leaders—the political allies of the gentlemen 


i 
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on the other side—these men who so loudly 
prociaim their honest concern for the interest 
of the State, and his wonderment will cease. 


Does he 
threats 
object sought? 
ties in Wall 
tered in raising our annual revenue and in 
obtaining loans to meet our liabilities; let the 
rapid decline of our bonds from a market 


Let the history of our securi- 
treet; 


value of eighty-five and ninety per cent. to | 


twenty-five and thirty per cent. answer the 
Inquiry Does he ask whether the threat con- 
veyed in these words,‘ this majority we shall 
than a year,’’ has ever been put 
in «execution? Let the hundreds of new-made 
graves in which lie the bones of the victims 
of midnight assassination; let the lacerated 
backs of men aud women; let the women 
whose persons have been violated by the fiend- 
ish emissaries of Democratic malice; let the 
dark annals of the Ku Klux dens, which have 
so foully disgraced the history of Christian 
America, as unfolded by the confessions of 
many of their misguided tools, and confirmed 
by the heart-rending recital of cruellies en- 
dured by many of the victims themselves, 
furnish the true and conclusive reply. 

That it required $9,514,000 in bonds to 
raise $3,200,000 in money can certainly be a 
surprise to no one who is in any manner 
acquainted with the terrible ordeal through 
which the Republican administration of South 
Carolina has been forced to pass. That the 
Legislature of South Carolina could not even 
assume to affix a market value to the bonds of 
the State can easily be accounted for by the 
bold and reckless threats of the Democracy ; 
by the bitter denunciations hurled at the heads 
of the legally constituted officers of the State 
through the public press, on the hustings, and 
even in the pulpit, by the infatuated advo- 
cates of the Democratic party of the South. 
The surpliced clergyman, commissioned to 
preach the doctrine of the new Evangel— 
‘* peace on earth and good will toward men,”’ 
stained and polluted as a man bis surplice as 
a priest. Instead of preaching peace he sowed 
discord. 

lhe political leaders, instead of evincing a 
spirit of amity toward their fellow-citizens ; 
instead of lending their statesmanship and 
their influence toward retrieving the shattered 
fortunes of the State, advised resistance to 
the State government, and threatened open 
opposition to the Federal authority. They 
fired the hearts of their fanatic followers, and 
thus sacrificed the lives of hundreds of in- 
offensive citizens to satisfy the demoniac 
demands of the blind votaries of a hellish 
Democracy. 

Had the Democratic party of South Caro- 
lina evinced a desire to advance the prosperity 
of the State, to maintain her credit in the 
financial world, to develop her resources, and 
to make her ‘‘ waste places blossom as the 
rose,’’ I know that the Republican party, for- 
getting all political differences, would cheer- 
fnily have lent its every effort to the accom- 
plishment of such a laudable and beneficent 
undertaking. 

Instead of forming combinations having 
for their object the crippling of the finances 
of the State, the driving away of capital from 
our borders, and the hindering of our com- 
mercial advancement, had they listened to the 
exhortation of the people with whom I am 
identified, the asperities of the past would 
have been forgotten, and to-day, the bless- 
ings of peace and amity would pervade our 
entire State. Instead of arraying one por- 
tion of her peopie against the other; instead 
of countenancing organized murder and out- 
rage, had they tendered their influence and 
experience, so often solicited, no man would 
wore readily have accepted their counsels and 


have in less 


} 


inquire whether or not .these wild | 
had the effect of accomplishing the || 
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1] : . 
| endeavored to profit therefrom than the Repub- 


| lican Governor of South Carolina, whom they 








now affect to arraign at the bar of public 
opinion as a public plunderer. 
The race with whom I am identified have 


| often been forced to stand as a target for the 
let the hardships encoun- || 


shafts of Democratic hate and prejudice. The 
sufferings and wrongs we have endured on this 
continent have been indeed great. The taunts, 
insults, and bitter cruelties to which we have 
been subjected have ascended even unto the 
uppermost beaven. Amid all our sufferings, 
degradation, and woes, having an abiding faith 
in our Great Creator, we have been content 
‘*to labor and to wait.’’ In behalf of that 
people, [ do here declare that despite the Pelion 
of outrage of the negro-hating Democracy of 
the South piled upon the Ossa ot the chronic pre- 
judices of their allies of the North, relying still 
upon divine Providence, we shall have confi 
dence in the true American heart, and having 
no interests not in common with those of our 
white fellow-citizens, we hope to perform well 
our part in increasing the material wealth of 
our country, in developing her vast resources, 


in adding to her prowess, and in making her | 


in all respects the grandest and purest as well 
as the most powerful Goverument upon all 
earth. 

We trust the time is not far distant when all 
our fellow-citizens—whether they be native- 
born or whether they first drew the breath of 
life on the banks of the Shannon or of the 
Rhine; whether they sprang from the Orient 
or the Occident—no longer swayed by unjust 
prejudices, no longer controlled by the teach- 
ings of a false political faith, shall be touched 
with the inspiration of a holier sentiment and 
shall recognize the ‘‘ universal fatherhood of 
God and brotherhood of man.”’ 

To hasten that period we shall contribute 
whatever of energy, brain, and muscle we 
may possess, and asking only what is just and 
fair, performing only what is right, we shall 
ever cherish the genius of our American insti- 
tutions, and pour upon them with a lavish 
hand the rich libations of a more than Roman 
devotion. 

Mr. Speaker, having submitted these facts in 
vindication of my Commonwealth, and of the 
people of my own identity, [ ask for them the 
calm deliberation of this House, and believ- 
ing them to be true, in the name of that peo- 
ple and of my Commonwealth I invoke the 
just judgment of the civilized world. 


Ku Klux Outrages. 


SPEECH OF HON. LUKE P. POLAND, 
OF VERMONT, 
In THE House or REPRESENTAVIVES, 
May 30, 1872. 

The House having met for debate as in Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union— 

Mr. POLAND said: 

Mr. Speaker: I am greatly obliged to my 
colleague on the committee [Mr. STEVENSON ] 
for allowing me the remaining ten minutes ot 
his hour, and to the House tor the extension 
of it toa half hour. I had not the slightest 
intention of addressing the House on this sub- 
ject till my colleague kindly proposed to yield 
me a portion of his time. I speak, thérefore, 
without the slightest preparation, and of course 
can only express my general ideas on the sub- 
ject, and any allusion to the evidence taken in 
such immense quantity by the committee will 
be from general recollection merely, for I 
have not had time to examine it since it was 
printed. 

I came into Congress, Mr. Speaker, at the 
first session after the close of the war. The 
war was over, and the rebel armies were dis- 


banded. The South was prostrate before the 
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- 2 7 ‘ id upheld 
and maintained the integrity of the Unio, 
and poured out their treasure and their }}, Ms 
like water for that purpose. The problem _ 
how to restore the southern States to th ie 
proper place in the Union, and how to all, ; 
the hate and bitterness growing out of at 
and bloody conflict, so that we might 
live together as a harmonious, national family 
{ then felt, and have ever since felt, not so 
the importance, but the wisdom of de 4 
magnanimously and Jeniently with the people 


ig 
5 


nee 
again 


aling 
« ihg 





of the South, and that at least nothing whicl 
was justly due them should be withheld "T 
did not look upon the great mass of the pe 
of the South, as 





2 eOple 
many of our people at 


T . . ° © the 
North did, as criminals in intent and heart 
lhe doctrine of State rights in the South 


had degenerated into that terrible heresy that 
the primary and principal allegiance of the 
citizen was due to his State, and that he owed 
no personal allegiance to the nation as his 
sovereign ; that, the State only held relations 
with the Federal Union, and that when the 
State chose to sever those relations the consti- 
tutional oath and duty of every citizen required 
that he should go with his State. This had 
become the accepted theory in the South as 
the true philosophy of the Government; it per- 
meated all classes and conditions of men. For 
the ambitious and wicked leaders of the rebel- 
lion, who knew how baseless were all their 
alleged complaints against any action of the 
Federal Government, who knew they were on 
false pretenses inciting these people to revolt 
against the best Government the world ever 
saw, who knew, or ought to have known the 
untold miseries and calamities they were bring- 
ing on their people—for these wicked men [ 
felt no sympathy or compassion. ‘he great 
mistake in our whole policy of reconstruction, 
as | have always thought and said, was that 
these men, or some of the most prominent and 
influential of them, were not brought to speedy 
trial and punishment and made to sutfer as 
they deserved, the traitor’s doom. Had this 
been done at the close of the war the whole 
work of reconstruction would have been ren- 
dered comparatively easy and speedy. 

But as to the mass of the southern people 
my feelings were entirely different. I regarded 
them as the victims of political heresy and of 
ambitious and wicked political leaders. I will 
say here, Mr. Speaker, what I have never 
feared to declare among my own people at 
home, that I believe the great mass of those 
who fought in the armies of the South, fought 
as honestly and conscientiously as did those 
who fought in thearmies of the Union. Enter- 
taining these views, I believed it the policy of 
true statesmanship to deal generously and lib- 
erally with the southern people, to restore, if 
possible, a love of the Union and for the na- 
tional Government, and to detach them from 
their former errors and leaders. The mad 
folly of some of the southern people, and espe- 
cially of the southern press, which was to 4 
great extent controlled by the old rebel lead- 
ers, prevented general acquiescence in these 
views and greatly retarded the restoration of 
amicable relations between the two sections 
of the country. For a considerable time, 
have favored granting amnesty to all the peo- 
ple of the South except the leaders in the 
rebellion, and at last I have had the satis- 
faction of seeing that accomplished by the 
general concurrence of members of my own 
political party. a 

During the war the property of many Union 
men was taken for the purpose of supplying 
the wants of the Army for which they bad 
never received compensation, The constitu: 





tional duty to make payment was strengthened 
by the fact that they adhered to the Union 
| under circumstances of great peril, and the 
injustice of not paying them was enhanced by 
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the taunts of their rebel neighbors of the ine 
vratitude and injustice of the Government to 
which they had clung at the peril of their lives. 
| have been one of those who have constantly 
and persistently advocated the passage of some 
law by which justice could be done in this class 
of cases. Many of my political associates 
feared that any law which would enable pay- 
ment to be made in these cases would open 
a door by which unjust claims and claims of 
disloyal men would also come in and get paid 
from the Treasury. This feeling for a long 
time prevented any action, but this also has at 
last been accomplished, and a tribunal for the 
adjustment of such claims been established. 
[trast and believe that it will not be found 
beset with such danger or loss to the Gover 
nment as has been predicted. 

| have alluded to these things, Mr. Speaker, 
for the purpose of showing that I have been 
actuated by no feeling of hostility to the peo- 
le of the South—that | have ever desired not 
only to deal justly, but generously aud mag- 
nanimously by them. And that when I| was 
placed at the head of this committee on the 
part of the House, there was no feeling or de- 
sireon wy part to do anything or to report 
anything in relation to the condition of affairs 
in the South not absolutely required by truth 
and fairness, or in any way do them injustice. 
And | think I may safely appeal to gentlemen 
of the other side, and to all the people of the 
South who have taken any pains to watch my 
course in Congress, for the entire truth of my 
assertions in this behalf. Now, sir, 1 have no 
time, and there is no occasion to go back and 
talk about the causes aud origin of the war, 
how it came about, or how.it was put down. 
Everybody understood then; everybody under- 
stands now that the war grew out of slavery ; 
aud all now know that the war resulted in the 
abolition of slavery, and that the colored peo- 
ple who had been slaves and property became 
tree men and women. 

When the southern States were set up as State 
governments by President Johnson, and they be- 


gan to legislate for themselves,although in terms | 


they acknowledged that slavery no longer exist- 
edand the uegroes were (ree, still they were very 
far from acknowledging that they possessed or 
were entitled to any kind of equality, even of 
civil rights with the whites. Laws were passed 
in many if not all the late rebel States whereby 
the negroes were hampered and shackled iu 
every possible way. In the ownership of land, 
in the making of contracts, and a thousand 
ways, they were forbidden the free exercise of 
ali those rights which are supposed to belong 
toall free men in all free Governments. Their 
old state of slavery was far preferable to such 
freedom as they enjoyed. Congress attempted 
to meet and overthrow these unjust discrim- 
inations made by State laws by the passage of 
the civil rights bill ; but remedy by action or 
prosecutions in courts was found utterly insufli- 
cient against their more intelligent and pow- 
erful oppressors, and the colored people were 
likely to continue *¢ hewers of wood and draw- 
ers of water’’ to their old owners and task- 
masters, Upto this time the Republican party 
had no idea or purpose of bestowing the ballot 
upon the freedmen, at least not until after a 
long probation and training, aud by slow and 
gradual steps. 

Such was the theory and purpose of the 
fourteenth amendment, which at the time was 
supposed to be the finality of amendment. 
But the hostility of the white to the colored 
face, and their determination to continue them 
it a condition of serfdom, convinced the Re- 
publican party that the ouly way the race could 
maintain the freedom which had been granted 
them was by investing them with the power 
of the ballot. That there were very serious 
objections to this nobody denied. That a 
Very large proportion of them were too de- 
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graded and ignorant to be able to make the 
best use of this right all had to confess. But 
it was seen that it was intended they should 
never be in a better condition, and the only 
hope of improving them was by giving them 
this power of improvement. Whatever of 
evil there was in it the South compelled by 
their own conduct. 

Conquering the South did not change their 
feelings or their opinions; they were like other 


people ‘“‘convinced against their will.’’ To | 


all the hate and bitterness which a long and 
bloody war had engendered were added the 
mortification and humiliation of defeat. They 
went to war to strengthen and perpetuate 
slavery. The result had been that slavery was 
totally overthrown and their slaves made free. 
They undertook by State laws to still keep 
them deprived of all civil rights and in a 
practical condition of slavery. The result 
was that the colored people became their polit- 
ical equals, and entitled to an equal voice in 


the administration of the Government. They | 


knew perfectly well that during the whole war 


the sympathies of the whole colored race were | 


with the Union, and that so far as they could 
they rendered it all the aid in their power. 
They knew that the colored people rejoiced in 


our victories and in their defeats,and triumphed | 
aloud with us in the final overthrow of the | 


rebellion. Their former menials and property 
had become their political equals, and in States 
and municipalities where they were the most 
numerous they had become their rulers. 

That all this was exceedingly grating, even 


revolting to the feelings of the people of the | 
And when it | 


South, can easily be believed. 
is remembered that this people possessed all 
the haughtiness and contempt of inferiors 


naturally possessed by the ruling class under | 


a system of human slavery their utter disgust 
can hardly be imagined. The feeling was in 
no way soothed by the reflection that their 


own folly and madness had brought about the | 


existing condition of things. The former con- 
dition of slavery had produced another ele- 
ment of large account in the events which 
followed. A large number of men had lived 
in idleness, and the fruits of idleness had 
ripened. The country was full of dissipated 
horse-racing, cock-fighting, roystering fellows, 
many of whom by the war bad become des- 
perate and dangerous men. ‘The liberation 
of the slaves had deprived them of their 
means of living, and they were reduced to the 
desperate and disagreeable duty of earning it 
for themselves. Jlhat this class, under the 
circumstances, could tolerate equal rights, 
civil and political, in a negro could hardly be 
expected, 

Again, slavery had produced another effect 
upon the people of the South. It had pro- 
duced a state of society semi-barbarous, like 
that of the Middle Ages, when the noble and 
high-born rode rough-shod over the humble 
and lowly, and all personal differences among 
themselves were settled by personal encounter. 
This state of society produced a natural disre- 
gard for human life and for the sacredness of 
the human person. It made men savage and 
cruel, and, in the condition of things existing 
in the South, produced its natural fruit of 
whippings, tortures, murders, and brutalities 
ofevery kind anddegree. ‘They had loved the 
negroes well enough as menials and property, 
but now as men and political equals they hated 
and despised them. 

I had last winter a book sent me writ- 
ten by a Mr. Pollard, of Virginia, which I 
carefuily read, and in which there are a great 


many good things, and | commend the reading | 


of it to every gentieman here who may not 
have already readit. He concedesall that has 
been alleged of outrage and cruelty against the 
colored race, but he argues that there is no 
political significance at all in it, that it grows 


{j 


| and as a freeman. 











|| ruling class in the South. 


| else. 
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| people. 
| the Klans 
| teeth, the bloody work they often made, were 
| quite enough to excite the fears of braver and 
| less defenseless people than the poor freedmen 
| of the South, but probably their horrible and 


| time the Democratic press denied it. 


entirely out of the hatred of the negro as such, 
But there is more im this 
than Mr. Pollard admits. The negro would 
be tolerated as a freeman and even as # voter 
if he would give his political support to the 
This he cannot and 
will not do. The ruling white class in the 
South, the good blood, the property-holders, 
were in the rebellion. ‘They are Democrats, 
or Conservatives, or Liberals now; they sup- 
port everything and anything except the Re- 
publican party. ‘lhe colored man is in every- 
thing political their exact opposite, and he 
must be. He knows (however ignorant and 
unlettered he may be) that to the Republican 
party he owes his freedom and every civil and 
political right he possesses. He knows but 
for that party he would still be but a chattel, 
and that if the Democratic party had its way 
he would still be a slave. 

This knowledge and this feeling make 
every colored man in the South a Republican, 
and make it impossible for him to be anything 
I do not mean to say that there may not 
be individual cases where some personal in- 
terest or influence may induce a colored man 


| to vote the other way, but | do say that every 


colored man who votes his judgment and 
honest feelings will vote with the Republican 
party. And here let me say to my friends 


| over the way that you may nominate as many 


Horace Greeleys or as many other men as 


| you please to be supported by the Democracy, 


you will get no support from the colored men 
of the South. They are Republicans * bap- 
tized by fire,’’ and are sure to a man for Gen- 
eral Grant or whoever may carry the Repub- 
lican banner. 

Mr. Speaker, after the negroes had received 
their freedom, and thus become entitled to 
civil rights as freemen, it was determined by 
their old owners and oppressors that their 
freedom should be nominal merely. They 
attempted this by State laws, to which I have 
already alluded. ‘There might by possibility 
have been some fear that there would be out 
breaks and disturbances by them, though there 


| seems never to have been any decent pretext 


for such fear; and I do not believe that it 
existed to any appreciable extent. The whole 
current of evideuce on all sides bears uni- 
formly in favor of the quiet and good order 
observed by the negroes. It was perfectly clear 
upon all the evidence taken by the committee 
that the secret organization known popularly 
as the Ku Klux, but having really various 
other names, was set up for the purpose of 
keeping the negroes in a state of subjection to 
the old southern rebel element. 

Afier the ballot was given to the negro full 


| use and scope was found for the organization. 


[t was devised to work not only on the fears 
but also on the superstition of the colored 
The strength of numbers in which 
generally rode, armed to the 


ghostly attire by midnight torchlight was as 
potent of influence as their lashes or their 
pistols. 

Now, sir, it was formerly denied that such 
a thing as Ku Klux Klans existed. For a long 
I have 
repeatedly heard it deuied by gentlemen on 
this floor. But if proof of their existence 
was needed, it bas been demonstrated abun- 
dantly by the labors of this committee. It is 
conceded in the elaborate report of the minor- 
ity to have prevailed over considerable por- 


| tions of the South. 


The committee examined hundreds of per- 
sons who had been victims of their terrible 
and cruel deeds. It has been demonstrated 


that thousands of persons have been put to 
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deatk by them, that still greater numbers have 
been cruelly secourged, maimed, and disfigured, 
and many more forced to flee from their homes 
for safety. The attempt is no longer made to 
deny their existence, but in some way to justify 
or excuse it. One pretense set up was that it 
was a kind of voluntary local police to preserve 
the peace and keep good order in the com- 
munity, and that they only visited punishment 
upon persons who had violated good order 
or committed some offense. 

I have already said that the concurrent tes- 
timony of men of all classes has been that the 
colored people of the South have never shown 
any but the most orderly and law-abiding dis- 
position. But if this were otherwise, all wit- 
nesses of all parties agree that in all parts of 
the South there has not been the slightest dif- 
ficulty in enforcing the laws and punishing all 
ordinary offenses against the laws. There 
doubtless have been instances where punish- 
ment was inflicted for some real or supposed 
offense of the person punished; one or two 
instances of that class have been paraded with 
a great noise by the minority of the committee, 
as if the many thousands of utterly unprovoked 
and wanton acts proved were all of the same 
character. 

The evidence of witnesses called by the 
minority of the committee had no tendency 
to contradict the vast mass of outrages in detail 
proved by the victims of them and by other en- 
tirely credible witnesses. ‘Their witnesses were 
ex-members of Congress, ex-Governors, ex- 
judges, men who generally lived in the cities 
and large towns, aloof from the actual scenes 
of the outrages, and who probably swore truly 
when they stated they had never seen a Ku 
Klux. But some of them had the hardihood 
to swear they did not believe in their existence, 
and believed it was all got up for effect by the 
Republican papers in the North. My charity 
is not broad enough to enable me to believe 
that in this respect these men stated the truth. 
‘That there was some excuse for ignorance of 
facts which ordinarily would be very notori- 
ous is found in the fact that the Democratic 
press in the South studiously concealed all 
facts of this character, or so distorted them as 
to give an entire false appearance. Why, sir, 
we had repeated instances where a considerable 
number of persons were murdered and news 
of the fact never traveled beyond the immedi- 
ate neighborhood. 

In New England, where I have spent my 

whole life, if a person is found murdered or 
apparently killed by violence, no matter how 
humble the person may be, it goes like a shock 
through the whole community; every news- 
vaper throughout the entire region rings with 
it; but in the South, as the evidence abundantly 
shows, the finding of a colored man with his 
throat cut, or a bullet through his head, pro- 
duced no more sensation than the finding of a 
dead dog upon the street. I could substan- 
tiate this statement by hundreds of instances 
from the testimony, but my time will not 
permit. 

Is it true, as Mr. Pollard says, that there is 
no politica! significance in all these things? 
If not, there are certainly a great number of 
curious accidental coincidences. The perpe- 
trators of all these outrages happen by chance 
to belong to one, and that the Democratic 
party; or if by chance any one not a Demo- 
erat became a member of the order, it was 
easily discovered that he had some special, 
personal motive. I recollect an instance of 
this in the testimony. A very ignorant but 
apparently honest boy of nineteen or twenty 
years of age was a witness before the com- 
mittee. He testified that he joined a den of 
the Ka Klux in Rutherford county, North 
Carolina, and took the prescribed oath, one 
part of which was that they would do all in their 
power to put down the Radicals, I thought 


eee 


it safe after this to ask him who belonged 
to the order, and what party they belonged 
to? He answered, they were generally Con- 
servatives, but there were some Radicals. 
Senator Barn who was always quick to see 
any advantage for his side, evidently thought 


| something could be gained by following my 


a 


inguiry up; so he asked the boy why Radicals 
should join the order if they had to swear to 
put down the Radicals. He answered very 
readily and naively— 

**Some of them joined so as to be safe themselves, 
ane ones of them joined so they could run their 

Whenever any man not a Democrat was 
found belonging to the order, some similar 
reason existed. 

Another equally singular thing, if of no 
political significance, is the undisputed fact 
that the victims of their cruelty and outrages 
were universally Republican. No Democrat 
was ever disturbed by them. That mark upon 
the door-post always caused the destroying 
angel to pass by and leave allunharmed. The 
Democratic press somehow either denied all 
their acts or justified and excused them. The 
Republican press, on the other hand denounced 
them, and called loudly for their punishment. 

In the multitude of terrible offenses com- 
mitted by these disguised bands nota single 
case was ever prosecuted to conviction in any 
of the State courts; at least that is my rec- 
ollection of the evidence. Even in counties 
where thejudicial and prosecuting officers were 
Republicans it was found utterly impossible 
to secure convictions. Some power behind 
the scenes kept parties from prosecuting, or 
witnesses from testifying, or juries from convict- 
ing in all such cases. All the Democratic 
gentlemen who testified before the committee, 
who would admit the existence of the Ku Klux 
at all, swore they had always been greatly op- 
posed to it and had denounced it with great 
severity. But I believe not a single instance 
appeared where either of these gentlemen, or 
any one of similar political principles, ever 
lifted a finger or took a step to bring one of 
these offenders to punishment. 

Their denunciations seemed to have very 
little effect. Who believes, Mr. Speaker, that 
if the Democratic leaders in the South had 
really desired to put an end to this terrible 
business they could not have done it at any 
time in a single day? The terrible truth is 
that it was too profitable to their party to be 
broken up; a machine by which the Repub- 
lican voters of whole counties could be de- 
terred from voting could not be spared. 

All other excuses for these unprovoked and 
numberless outrages having failed, the Demo- 
cratic party and the minority of the eommittee 
have fallen back upon the corruptions of the 
reconstructed State governments and the 
increase of their State debts. It would be 
quite a sufficient answer to say, as the truth 
is, that these Klans were fully organized and 
carrying on their hellish work betore a single 
one of these governments was in operation 
under the reconstruction acts. But this need 
not be relied on. 

That many incompetent and some corrupt 
men obtained official places under the recon- 
structed governments 1s undoubtedly true. In 
the unsettled and troubled state of society 
existing in the South, this was inevitable. In 
such times adventurers and bad men, to a 
greater or less extent, always obtain promi- 
nence, That much of their legislation was 
crude and unwise, and some of it selfish and 
corrupt, need not be denied, but that it was 
universally so is entirely untrue. 

But without taking any time to either justify 
or excuse their acts, I do assert, Mr. Speaker, 
that there was no evidence that in a single in- 
stance any of these outrages were committed 
for any such reason, nor was that ever given as 


=— 
an excuse for them. If these acts furnis} 
reasons for resort to violence and blood - 
punishment would naturally and Bapthiasenee 
have been directed toward the authors of te 
wrong, instead of harmless and helple : 
of color. 

For a considerable time while Senator Soon, 
was absent with a sub-committee in the Sou. 
I officiated as chairman of the committee jor. 
and conducted the examination of the rey 
nesses. Governor Lindsey, of Alabama 
a witness, and gave in detail the entire 
of what he claimed were improper acts of 
reconstructed government of Alabama. 
the question to him whether in any instance 
any of these acts had been put forward ag gy 
excuse for any act of unlawful violence, ‘eal 
he answered emphatically, no. I put the samo 
question to many others, and received the 
same answer. 

I said, Mr. Speaker, there was no instance 
where acts of violence grew out of complaints 
of the acts of the governments. [ ought per. 
haps to make oneexception. The first Legis. 
lature under the reconstructed government of 
Mississippi made a vety wise and libera| pro- 
vision for the erection of school-houses and 
the support of common schools for all the 
children in the State, both white and colored 
This met with most violent opposition on the 
part of many of the white people. A great 
number of school-houses were burned, many 
teachers were killed, many more were whipped 
and otherwise abused, and a still greater 
number were driven away. These are the ouly 
cases as I recollect where any law or goy. 
ernmental act was made the excuse for yio- 
lence in all the thousands of pages of violence, 

I remember an incident in the evidence 
which gives the key to this opposition. We 
had before us as a witness a young Irishman 
by the name of McBride. He was well edu. 
cated, a quiet, pale student. He had been a 
teacher for some years in Cincinnati, but after 
the establishment of schools in Mississippi he 
went to that State and engaged in teaching. 
He taught a colored school tor several months, 
and was well received and treated by the white 
people living in the neighborhood. So well 
was he liked that he was made the teacher of 
the white Sabbath-school. While thus quietly 
pursuing his duties the house where he lived 
was one night surrounded by a large body of 
armed and disguised men; he was taken by 
them from his bed in his night-clothes, and in 
that condition to a swamp at some distance 
and terribly beaten. He succeeded in escaping 
with his life. I asked him what they said to 
him, and what reason, if any, they gave for 
the act. His answer was, ‘‘ All they said to me 
was that ‘they would learn me not to come to 
Mississippi to make niggers as good as white 
folks.’’’ This was the spirit that opposed the 
education of the colored people in Mississipp!, 
and this furnishes the true key to the opposition 
to all advancement of that race in the South. 

The old spirit of slavery, the desire to rule 
and dominate over the colored people, still 
prevails to a large extent. They still expect 
and require that the negroes shall exhibit the 
same cringing submission in their conduct and 
behavior to the whites as when they were 
slaves. If they do not, it is insolence or im- 
pudence. In examining witnesses as to the 
treatment of the colored people by the whites 
several stated they were kindly treated by the 
people unless they were insolent. To ascer- 
tain what was meant by this term I asked ove 
witness to describe what he meant. He did 
not give avery clear idea. I put a case \0 


f the 
88 people 


Wit- 
was 
list 
the 


| put 


him. Suppose a white man employs a negt? 
to work, or has dealings with him, and they 
differ in the settlement of the wages or price 
will the negro be allowed to claim what he 
considers his rights, and argue the justice o 
his side, in a manner that would be considere 
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a white man in his place? ‘* By no 
said he. At this point a member 
the mittee said to me, ** Neither would 
of the com s = 
oy or any other New England man.” I was 
‘oy to say to my colleague, as I say to you, 
ts Speaker, that he was entirely mistaken; 
‘hat any decent man in New England, any 
New England gentleman in such circum- 
vances, would be altogether more gentle and 
‘orbearing than with his equal, and would sup- 
ge he sacrificed none of his dignity thereby. 
; But, Mr. Speaker, before I close I want to 
a word on the subject of the increase of 
‘he debts of the southern States, about which 
~» much has been said by the Democratic 

-ess and Democratic orators. The great bulk 
‘f this increase has arisen from granting the 
id of the States to railroads and other public 
works within the States, by issuing State 
honds to them. Now, whether these acts 
were wise or unwise, they were not for the 
benefit of colored men or carpet-baggers. 
(ese roads are all owned by a different class 
of men altogether, having no os ge polit- 
ically with these maligned classes. If they 
were procured by corrupt means, they are the 
parties really in fault, If they bribed or 
deceived ignorant colored representatives, or 
wade unholy alliances with adventurous car- 
yet-baggers, it does not lie in the mouths of 
‘heir political friends to charge the fault upon 
the Republican party. , 

Mr. Speaker, my time is nearly up, and I 
must close. I trust these dark and bloody 
days and deeds are over. The law that was 
passed by Congress a year ago has done a 
wonderful work. Hundreds of these misguided 
and cruel men have been indicted, and many 
convicted and are now suffering the penalty 
of the law. Many hundreds of them have 
voluntarily confessed their guilt, and others 
have fled the country. The public trials have 
brought to the light of day the dark and damn- 
ing deeds of this order, and their horrible 
atrocities. The words of their own counsel, 
which have been quoted by the gentleman 
who preceded me, have rung all over the 
land. Well do I know how the great heart of 
that generous old man must have been pained 
by the recital of their abominations. 

[trust the time has come when the sober 
sense of intelligent men of the South will 
come to the rescue, and that they will see 
that a continuation of such acts operates most 
injuriously upon every interest of their section. 
lt they will not, then reliance can only. be 
liad upon a firm and vigorous administration 
of the law of Congress against these offenses, 
and all experience has demonstrated that this 
can be done and will be done only at the 
hands of a Republican Administration. If 
peace can be had only by force of the law, 
the friends of the law must administer it. 

Mr. Speaker, connected as I have been with 
the Committee to Investigate the Condition 
of Affairs in the late Insurrectionary States, 
and as the organ of that committee in the 
House, having reported the pending bill to ex- 
tend the provisions of the fourth section of the 
law commonly known as the ‘* Ku Klux act,’’ 
i'May properly be expected that I should say 
word in reference to it before I close. That 
Congress might properly confer upon the Presi- 
dent the power to suspend the writ of habeas 
corpus in the contingency provided for in the 
original act was determined by the nearly 
iwanimous vote of the Republican majority 
in Congress when the bill was passed. I do 
Hot propose to reargue the point at all. That 
power expires with this session of Congress, 
Uught it to be further extended? 

Vhen the committee reported this bill in 
the early part of this session the state of 
affairs in the South was quite different from 
that which now exists. I'he various trials 
aud convictions under the law had not then 


proper by 
means, 


say 


oR 
—— 


taken place, and the full salutary effect of the 
enforcement of ‘the law had not been felt. || 
Now, there is very general peace and order || 
throughout the South. It is said that under | 
such circumstances to provide for a suspen- 
sion of the writ of habeas corpus, upon some 
future contingency, is manifestly improper. | 
But we ought not to forget what has taken | 
place. In many parts of the South bodies | 
of armed men have created such a reign of | 
terror that the entire body of colored citi- | 


zens have not dared to vote,’or hardly to || 
exercise any rights of citizens. The civil 
law, so far as they were concerned, was 
utterly set aside, ‘lhe power to do the same 
thing again exists as potently as ever. Is || 
it an unreasonable supposition that under || 
the same circumstances and with the same 
inducements the same terrible acts will not | 
be repeated? And is it a mere hypothetical, | 
imaginary fear we propose to legislate against? 
For my own part, | would prefer to keep 
up every safeguard for the protection of the 
rights of this newly enfranchised and feeble 
class of citizens. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I have never been able 
to regard this section of the law as so import- 
ant as others, both its friends and opponents, 
do. The whole effect is to prohibit judges 
from discharging on habeas corpus persons 
charged with offenses and uveeeonted under 
the law. It is hardly to be supposed that 
judges of the Federal courts will thus dis- 
charge men who are regularly prosecuted. It 
is now perfectly well settled that State judges 
have no jurisdiction to discharge parties ar- 
rested and proceeded against under the laws | 
of the United States, and I am not aware that | 
southern State judges have attempted to ex- |! 
ercise any such authority. I cannot therefore 
regard the further continuance of this power 
of suspension as at all vital to the future suc- 
cess of this law. All the operative and active | 
parts of the law are permanent and remain in 
full foree—the power to use the military forces | 
in aid of the law and the civil officers, as well || 
as the penal sanction. 

Under the suspension of the habeas corpus 
last year in a few counties in South Carofina 
all that was done was simply this, that the 
United States troops aided the marshal in 
making arrests. This might as wellhave been 
done without a suspension of the writ as with. 
The marshal has always the right to take suffi- 
cient force to make arrests. The power to 
suspend the writ seems to have been regarded || 
in the South as equivalent to a proclamation of 
martial law, and a suspension of all civil law, 
of civil tribunals, and perhaps this misappre- 
hension has added somewhat of wholesome || 
fear of the law. The strong friends of the || 
measure and its bitter opponents seem still to | 
labor under the stme misapprehension. I can- 
not regard it as so powerful either for good or 
for evil. But still, for myself 1 would be will- | 
ing to further extend the President’s power, 
as one of the restraining influences in favor of | 
continued peace and order inthe South. That 
it would be abused or used improperly in any 
way by the present Executive I have not the 
slightest fear. 
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SPEECH OF HON. W. R. ROBERTS, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In tHe Hovse or RepresentATIvVEs, 
May 20, 1872, | 





In relation to the claimsarising from the depreda- 
tions of the Alabama upon American commerce. 


Mr. W. R. ROBERTS. Mr. 
treaty known as the treaty of 


‘rane the || 
Washington, || 


signed by the American commissioners and the 
plenipotentiaries of Great Britain on the 8th l 


| treat 
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of May, 1871, is a treaty of very great import- 
ance to the people of the United States. It has 


| certainly received a large share of the public 


attention, it has been variously interpreted by 
the high contracting parties, it was the cause 
of much felicitation on the part of the infat- 
uated fools in our midst, who believe the mil- 
lennium is at hand whenever they utter some 
miserable platitude about ‘ peace between 
kindred nations,"’ and the noble principles 
of arbitration, by which war is to be forever 
avoided, thieves are to be made honest men 
of, and British pirates are to be converted into 
meek, and lowly, and self-denying saints. 
Well, sir, this treaty was heralded from the 
pulpit, from the banquet hall, from the ros- 
trum, and through the press as something 


| marvelous in the way of human wisdom; in 


its forbearance, equity, regrets, and atone- 
ment. It did honor to the spirit of the age ; 
it bound in bonds stronger than the Atlantic 
cables the two great branches of the ‘‘Anglo- 
Saxon family.’’ Her Majesty, through her 
lordly plenipotentiaries, said she was sorry 
that the Alabama had escaped to destroy our 
ships and commerce; and as monarchs and 
their ministers never lie, particularly British 
monarchs and British ministers, we said that 
such wonderful evidence of condescension on 
the part of our monarchical relative atoned for 
all the sufferings, and tears, and bloodshed, 
caused by her subjects, and laws, and procla- 
mations, and that henceforth we were again 
** kindred peoples’’ and ‘‘ Christian nations,”’ 
and all that remained was to pay the bill of 
damages, and the dead: past should be buried, 
in the grave of oblivion. 

To this her Majesty’s ministers demurred ; 
they did not think they owed us anything, and 
if they did, the regrets of a queen should cer- 
tainly be considered ample payment for the 


| little unpleasantness arising from her hasty 


proclamation of neutrality. We accepted the 


| regrets of course; they were balm to our lacer- 


ated republican hearts; for though we have 
often had queens to revile us and kings to make 
war upon us, we never before had a queen to 
say out of the fullness of her heart, or from the 
very bottom of her pocket, that she regretted 
an injury done us, especially as it did not ac- 
complish all the results expected; and we were 


_ still in a position to call her to account, and 
| to enforce satisfaction, or perhaps retaliation. 


Therefore the regrets were sweet, they were 


| novel and pleasing, they paid for the wounds 


and suffering and tears, but we wanted pay- 


| ment for the destruction of our ships, our 


commerce, and the heavy pecuniary losses the 
nation sustained through England's violation 
of her neutral obligations. 

Her Majesty's ministers of course could not 
admit they owed us anything, as they had not 


| violated their own laws; but that in order to 
| show her Majesty’s love for us, and to prove 


that her proclamation of neutrality was issued 
entirely in our interests, and that we suffered 
no wrong or sustained no loss through it, they 
would submit the questions at issue to five 
arbitrators to decide. This was agreed upon. 
The treaty of Washington is the result. It 
has been before the country for twelve months, 
and notwithstanding all the palaver, and feli- 
citation, and sickening twaddle which was called 
forth by its adoption, it has given rise to more 
misunderstandings in that short time than any 
known to history. It has given birth 
to crimination on one side, and recrimination 
on the other; it has called forth insult after 
insult from the British press and British states- 


| men, and it has brought once more to the 


surface, all the hate and bitterness which that 
people have ever entertained for America. 
For myself, Iam as thoroughly convinced 
as I was when the treaty was first published ; 
and I am confirmed by recent events in the 
conviction I then held, that we are doomed to 
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a sad and bitter disappointment if we imagine | 


that it will be the means of inducing England 
to recompense us for the losses she inflicted 
upon the United States during the late rebel 
lion, or of compelling her to do in the future 
what she has never done in the whole course 
of her history, to honestly fulfill her treaty 
obligations, or abide by the requirements of 
an honorable neutrality. 

The history of our treaties with Great Britain 


| born, upon American soil. 


] a | 
is a very strange one, and not at all flattering 


to our national pride. Our victories over her 
have been inthe field of arms, perhaps also in 
the field of commerce at times, but certainly 
never in that of diplomacy. And whether it 
is tbat our statesmen are less astute than those 
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honor, or the happiness of the American peo- 
ple. For three and twenty years I have lived 
beneath the flag of my adoption, loving and 
honoring it, and at all times and under all 
circumstances rendering to it and the Repub- 
lic of which it is the symbol as true a devo- 


'tion and as loyal an allegiance as that of any 


man who was born, or whose fathers were 
And apart from 


| my desire to see all countries, especially the 


of Great Britain, or that the fault lies with the || 


national authorities, and that they are afraid to 
demand of England the fulfillment of her treaty 
obligations, and hold her, if necessary, at the 


point of the bayonet, to the strict 1-tter of the | 
bond, [know not; but this I do know, that we | 


always come out second best 

In 1814 we concluded a treaty without set- 
tling or mentioning the original cause of the 
war; and the commissioners sent by the Uni 
ted States to Kurope to negotiate the treaty, 
on the intimation of Great Britain, were left 
unnoticed for six months, and it was nearly 


twelve months after their arrival before the | 


treaty was signed. 

In 1818 we concluded another treaty with 
Great Britain in relation to those fisheries 
about which we have again entered into fresh 
negotiations, granting very important privi- 
leges, for what we claimed the first treaty 
secured to us, the right to fish within three 
miles of the Canadian coast, and not three 


miles of the headlands or promontories, as she || 


claimed, 
In 1846 we ceded Vancouver Island by 
adopting the forty-ninth parallel, and even 


although our right to it is clear, we now enter 
into another engagement to leave the question 
of ownership to royal arbitration, 

In 1850 we abandoned, at her dictation, the 
right to acquire territory on the Isthmus of 
Panama, over which at the time we had to 
travel to our possessions on the Pacific. 
demand in itself was a most impudent pro- 
ceeding, and one, in my opinion, that should 


never have been tolerated much less assented | 
to by the United States; but we yielded, as | 
usual, whether through a desire for peace | 
with—to use the fashionable falsehood of the || 


our blood relations, or through fear of 
her overestimated military and naval power, 
| will not say; but whatever may be the cause, 
our defeats at the hands of British diplomats 
are painfully and notoriously evident, and 
equaily so the fact, which I desire to mention 
in this connection, as it may in part furnish an 
explanation, that with certain portions of our 
republican parvenues—I use the word in no 
party sense—the presence of a titled aristo- 
crat acts upon them like a galvanic battery ; 
and it would be impossible for the most ardent 
disciple of movarchy to display more obse- 
quious servility or profound admiration for 
the scion of a royal house than these model 
(sic) citizens of a model Republic; and it 
looks to many as though at the very time 
the people of Europe were beginning to de- 
spise royal tyrants and their titled aids many 
of the so-called leading citizens of the Ameri- 
van Republic were commencing to worship 
them and their vices. 

Before entering further on the subject which 
I propose to discuss, I desire to say that I 
approach it with a very profound sense of my 
aa a as a citizen of the United States 
and a Representative in Congress of the sov- 
ereigu people thereof, bringing to its consid- 
eration a mind and heart uninfluenced by a 
thought or feeling inimical to the interests, the 


day 








England. 


beauteous island of my birthand love, prosper- 
ous and free, | have not a national aspiration 
which does not point with pride and hope to 
the liberty, the greatness, and the perpetuity 
ot the American Republic. 

It is true, I am not a friend or admirer of 
the English nation. I could not be ove or the 
other without being false to that love of human 
kind which God has implanted in my heart. 
I have seen and studied the practical workings 
of her government from the Shannon to the 
Ganges, and from the Thames to the Mohawk. 
I have read her history in the light of her 
deeds, and found it one long record of the 
darkest crimes which have ever stained the 
career of a nation ; and therefore Iam neither 
a friend nor an admirer of Great Britain. 
Others, perbaps, may see in the false glitter 
of her spurious civilization, surrounded as she 
is by wealth coined from human blood, and 
power built upon hypocricy aud oppression, 
much to admire and imitate. 1 see aud kuow 
her as the scourge of the human race, and 
believe that next to the curse of her rule no 
greater one could afilict a people than the 
curse of her influence or example. 

It is but a few weeks ago that the English 
historian Froude published in an English mag- 
azine an article on the internal condition of 
His pen pictures of his country 
are neither flattering to her people nor assur- 


j '| ing as to her future status as a great Power. 
then she claimed the island of San Juan; and | 


| in speaking of the condition of the working 


classes he does it with great care and delli- 


| cacy, lest a too candid exposure, coming from 
| him, would have an injurious effect abroad. 


This || 


| ing their children and themselves, and makin 


| the main causes of the enormous mortality. 


| in arms, and sighs out, * 


He says: 


“The infinite wretchedness produced by the 
present state of things ought not to pass for nothing. 
It has become not uncommon in these days to hear 
of miserable fathers and mothers, unable alike to 
support their families or see them starve, destroy- 
an 
end of their troubles thus. The old Devonshire 
woman with eight hungry mouths about her and 
nine shillingsa week to teed them looks with envy on 
the Lord’s mercy to her neighbors whose babies die 
e never have no luck.’ 
But this callousness itself is frightful, and is one of 
Omit- 


| ting for the present those who are starved and those 





who are murdered, and confining ourselves to the 
great bulk of infant mortality, let us ask if any 
means exist by which it can be successfully encoun- 
tered; encountered I presume it ought to be, if possi- 
ble. We have not yet wholly outgrown the idea that 
there is something in human life more sacred than in 
the lives of animals; a murrain among cattle is con- 
sidered asufficient subject for an act of Parliament.” 


In a work published in 1863, written by an 
{nglishman named Kay, bachelor of the 
University of Cambridge, on the social condi- 
tion of the English people, a fuller glimpse is 


| given into that which Mr. Froude barely hints 


at, and I venture to say that it reveals a 
depravity unexampled among ancient or mod- 
ern nations. So shocking and so revolting are 
the revelations that it would be difficult to 
believe them were not the facts supported by 
the most conclusive evidence. t appears 
that in the towns the poor are in the habit 


| of entering their children in what are called 


burial clubs; and a small sum is paid every 
year by the parent, and this entitles him to 
receive from three to five pounds on the death 
of the child, One man in Manchester has 
been known to enter his child in nineteen 
different clubs ; another instance in the same 
place came to light where a family had seven 
children registered in ten clubs, and they only 
lived from six to nine months respectively. 
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The town clerk of Stockport Says that he h 
no doubt infanticide was practiced to a ¢ 2 
siderable extent in that borough: in one si 
where the father had puisoned his three ey 
dren; in another case @ woman named May 
was convicted of having poisoned fifteen t 
her own children, and previous to her ean 
tion she said that if 4 were to tell all - 
knew it would give the hangman work for the 
next twelve months. The London Times = 
the 21st of September, 1848, declared that " 
was capable of the most extensive proof that 
numbers of women had adopted the practice 
of poisoning their husbands and children fo, 
the purpose of obtaining the fees granted } 
what were termed death lists. A collector of 
cottage rents in Preston stated that ‘almost 
all the ehildren of the families where |e 
collects are members of burial societies.” 
Another collector said ; 


“The poor people have often told me that they 
were unable to pay at that time, but when a certain 
member of the family—generally a child—died, they 
would be ableto pay. In asmall town where there 
were two thousand names entered on the death lists 
a leading officer stated that three fourths of the 
names on the catalogues of the doomed were the 
names of children.’”’ 


Five eminent physicians in one locality tes- 
tified that ‘* while the deaths of children aver. 
aged fifty-six per cent., and in some cases 
sixty-five per cent , only thirteen per cent. of 
them had the doctor’s help, although it might be 
had forthe asking.’’ These are only a few out 
of the numberless similar incidents which cou|k 
be given, all going to show the most revolting 
state of society which exists any where on 
earth; for, in the language of the author: 


_** Mothers forget their affection for their helpless 
little offspring, and kill them as a butcher does his 
lambs in order to make money by the murder.” 


And yet, in the face of these appalling facis, 
there are people to-day, well-meaning people, 
so ignorant of the character and history of 
the people and Government of Great Britain 
as to believe the pharasaical assertions of her 
press; that England’s morals are superior 
morals; that her love of justice is as unbounded 
as her administration of it is admirable; that 
wheu she plunders a people she does it to save 
their property, and butchers them in the inter- 
esis of civilizatian ; and that the England of 
to-day is governed by higher moral principles 
than the Kngland of one or two hundred years 
ago. And during our late civil war Lord Jou 
Russell reéchoed this idea in the House of 
Commons, by declaring that he thought the 
celebration of the 4th of July by Americans 
‘*a very foolish custom, indeed, as the pres- 
ent generation of Euglishmen had nothing 
to do with the events which called it forth,” 
thereby implying that they would not be guilty 
of the enormities which their fathers com- 
mitted during our struggle for independence. 
But as Warren Hastings said, when accused 
of the crimes for which he underwent a mock 
trial, “If 1 have plundered the people of 
India of their lands and money, let the Gov- 
ernment restore them, they have both; they 
can muke restitution;’’ whoever heard of 
that nation making restitution, or restoring its 
plunder? Itis a favorite plea of Great Britain, 
when her past crimes are charged against her, 
to plead reformation of character, moral de- 
velopment, and her progressive ideas in bar 
of her past offenses, and as evidence that her 
natioual characteristics have undergone 4 
change for the better. I have already par 
tially shown how much truth there is in this 
defense by a cursory glance at her preseut 
social condition ; and did the limits of a speec 
permit, I could prove an equal state of mora- 
degradation pervading nearly all classes of her 
society, from the lowest to the highest, ay, 
from the beggar to the prince, by the daily 
records of her own press, and the guarded and 
partial warnings of her leading citizens. 

Having glanced at the social and moral co 
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ition, I will now refer to a few of the events 
‘n the career of this nation about whom so 
much romance in the way of history has been 
written. ruth should never be lost sight of, 


for by keeping it steadily in view we may ben- | 
efit by its lessons and avoid evils which may | 
otherwise befall us; and if there isa nation on | 
earth that more than any other has need to | 


stody the truths in that history, and lay their 
teachings to heart, and store them up in mem- 
ory, it is the people of these United States. 
‘The earliest authentic history of the people 
of England described them as rude barbarians 
dwelling in huts, and, like the Indians of this 
continent, subsisting mostly on the fruits of 
the chase. 
half a century before the Christian era, and 
the fact is noted that they were given to com- 
merce with neighboring nations, and that their 
chief exports were slaves and dogs ; showing 
that even in comparison with our Indian tribes 
their character a8 savages would suffer, for 
they not alone made slaves of their own breth- 
ren, but sold them to other nations with their 
dogs. This continued for eleven 
years after the period named, and the historian 


Lingard, their own countryman, tells us thatas || 
late us the eleventh century their chief crimes | 


were ‘homicide and theft,’’ (traits of. charac- 


ter which they have most faithfully preserved | 


ee 


to the present day,) ‘* and that the purchase 


of slaves publicly prevailed, like cattle in the | 
market; and like the savages of Africa, not 


alone theirown countrymen, but their relations 


and friends were sold as slaves in the ports of || 


the continent.’’ 


In the tenth century we find an English king || 


giving secret orders to his officers throughout 
his kingdom to make arrangements for a gen- 


eral massacre of his Danish subjects, which | 
took place on the festival of St. Brice, Novem- || 


ber 13, 962, aggravated, as the historian says, 
by every insult and barbarity which national 
hatred could suggest. 
liam the Conqueror ascended the throne he 
sent his soldiers into portions of the country 
with orders to ‘‘ spare nothing,’’ and in York 
over one hundred thousand of the inhabitants 
fell victims to his commands. Henry I, the 
son of William, had the eyes of his elder 
brother put out lest he should seize the throne 
that of right belonged to him. In the twelfth 
century we find them murdering the Jews in 


the city of London, and the Catholics during | 


the Lord George Gordon riots in 1780. 
In Ireland, from their first foothold to the 
present day, they have pursued a policy which 


outside of the infernal regions has no coun- 


terpart. ” 


During Elizabeth’s reign the people were | 


hunted and shot like wild beasts, and revolts 
Were encouraged in order to afford preiexts 
fur massacre and plunder, and Lord Grey, 
the governor of Ireland, wrote to the queen 
that *‘ her Majesty would soon only reign over 
ashes and dead bodies.’’ In a similar spirit 
Burgoyne wrote to George III, two centuries 
ae from his camp at Putnam creek, New 
ork ; 


. It ison the field of battle that the ministers of 
justice and revenge will await these obstinate reb- 
els; and desolation and famine, and’ the horrors 


with which these two plagues are attended, will 
complete their destruction.” 


During the reign of Charles I, orders were | 


sent to the English army in Ireland * to kill, 
Massacre, and extinguish all rebels, their ad- 
erents, and connections; to burn destroy, 
pillage, consume, and demolish all places, 
cies, aud towns; all crops, wheat or hay, 
Which may be found; to kill and destroy ail 
male individuals which muy be found in the 
Same places.’’ At this time an English ship 


captain seized a vessel with seventy Irish on 
ard who were flying to the continent, and 


alter tying them back to back, flung them 
into the sea, 
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This was in Cesar’s time, some || 


hundred | 


Three years after Wil- || 
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A Colonel Mathew tracked a hundred and 
fifty poor peasants into the woods, where they 
fled for shelter, and massacred them as though 

| they were maddogs. An islandnamed Magee 
was inhabited by a simple-minded and indus- 
trious people who took no part in politics, and 
in obedience to the orders from London it 
was invaded, and three thousand individuals, 
| men, women, and children, were butchered in 
cold blood. 

Cromwell carried on the work of his pred- 
ecessors, and on entering Wexford in 1640, 
| which was peacefully surrendered to him, he 
| put to the sword all whom he could find, not 
excepting three hundred women, who had 
gathered in the market place, around the sym- 
bol of the Christian’s faith, to implore for 
mercy, an attribute of God which the English 
| nation was never known to exercise. She 
may spare her victims through fear, policy, or 
interest, but never through the heavenly attri- 
bute of mercy. t 

English government in Ireland furnishes a 
perfect epitome of British rule and policy 
wherever her power extends and her inter- 
'ests call forth the exercise of her selfish 
and brutal instincts. 

Iudia furnishes another chapter of her bar- 
|| barous history unparalleled in the history of 
ancient or modern nations. I will give one 
extract of Burke’s speech on thetrial of Warren 
Hastings to show the kind of investigation she 
establishes and the way she does it: 

** These hoards, real or imaginary, not being dis- 
covered by menaces and imprisonment, they fell on 


the naked bodies of the people. They began by 
| winding cords around the fingers of the unhappy 


| freeholders of these provinces, until they clung to 
| and were almost incorporated with one another, and 
| then they hammered wedges of iron between them, 
| until, regardless of the cries of the sufferers, they 
had bruised to pieces and forevercrippled their poor, 
innocent, and laborious hands; the most substantial 
| and leading yeomen, then responsible farmers were 
| tied two and two by the legs together, and their 
| tormentors throwing them with their bead down- 
ward over a bar, beat them on the soles of their feet 
| with rattans until the nails fell fromthe toes, and 
then attacking them at their heads as they hung 
| downward they beat them with sticks and other in- 
|| struments of blind fury until the blood gushed out 
| at their eyes, noses, and mouths. At night these 
poor, innocent sufferers were brought into dun- 
geons, and in the season when nature takes refuge 
in insensibility from all the miseries and cares which 
wait on life, they were three times scourged and 
made to reckon the watches of the night by periods 
|| and intervals of torment. They were then led out 
before the break of day and plunged into water, and 
while their jaws clung together with cold and their 
bodies were rendered infinitely more sensible, the 
blows aud stripes were renewed upon their backs, 
and then delivering them over to soldiers they were 
sent into farms and villages to discover where a few 
handfuls of grain might be concealed.’’ 


Children were scourged to death in the 
| presence of their parents; the father and son 
were bound together naked face to face, so 
that the blow which escaped the one would be 
sure to fall upon the other; and, finally, to 
use Burke’s own words: 


‘*Growing from crime to crime, refined by cruelty 
for cruelty, these fiends at length, outraging sex, de- 
cency, and nature, applied lighted torches aud slow 
fire; these infernal furies planted death in the source 
of life; and where that modesty, which more than 
reason, distinguishes men from beasts retires from 
view, and even shrinks from the expression, there 
they exercised and glutted their unnatural, mon- 
strous, and nefarious cruelty; there, where the rev- 
erence of nature and the sanctity of justice dare not 
to pursue nor venture to describe their practices.” 


And yet this man Hastings was justified in 
his crimes by the House of Lords, and loaded 
with fortune and honors; and England gov- 
| erns to-day the country which Hastings plun. 
dered and oppressed. She governs it as he 
did, with fire and sword and famine, and 
when the outraged and insulted natives find 
their bardens and their sufferings too griev- 
ous to be borne, and in the frenzy of despair 
seek the last resort of outraged manhood to 
avenge the desecration of their homes, the 
murder of their kindred, aud the spoliation 
of their country, they are tortured, butchered 
\| by @ hireling soldiery, and blown from the 
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mouths of cannon as a punishment and an 
example; while the wealth wrung from the 
primitive toil and helplessness of a once brave 
and simple-minded people largely contributed 
to maintain a nation whose flag has been steeped 
in the blood of patriots wherever it has been 
planted, and whose drum-beat asit rolls around 
the globe is echoed by the curses of the human 
race. 

Encouraged by the successful operation of 
British civilization in India, in Ireland, in 
China, and wherever England could gain a 
foothold or find a pretext to plunder, she 
commenced in 1651, dustee Cromwell's reiga, 
to make the American colonies, pay tribute ww 
her necessities by passing navigation laws, 
which were designed to check the infant com 
merce of the colonies, and reénacting them 
in 1660, on the accession of James II. In 
1719 the House of Commons declared that 
erecting any manufactories in the colonies 
tended to lessen their dependence on Great 
Britain. 

In 1732 heavy duties were imposed upon ~ 
colonial iron sent to Eugland, and in 1750 it 
was declared that all manufactories of iron and 
steel in the colonies should be considered a 
common nuisance, to be abated within thirty 
days, or pay a fine of $1,000, and even the 
Carolinas were forbidden to cut down their 
pine trees or to use their wood, tar, and tur- 
pentine for commerce. In a similar manner 
England destroyed the commerce and the 


| manufactures of Ireland, and rendered worith- 


less the great manufacturing capacity and min- 
eral resources of that country. The fisheries 
also came within the prohibition, and in March, 
1775, laws were passed forbidding the catching 
of fish on the banks of Newfoundland, thus 
destroying an industry which employed four 
hundred ships, two thousand shallops, and 
twenty thousand men. 

These and similar measures failing to extract 
funds and keep the colonists in subjection, the 
argument of the sword was tried, and lest that 
should fail, barbarities which make men blush 
for human nature were resorted to. India had 
just been conquered through such means, Ire- 
land had repeatedly undergone various stages 
of their enforcement, and they were thoroughly 
civilized according to the most improved Brit- 
ish standard. The torch, the sword, the jibbet 
Why 
should they not succeed with the American 
colonists? What rights had American rebels 
against British laws and British interests and 
British civilization any more than Indian rebels 
or Irish rebels? Clearly none that Britons 
were bound to respect, and hence the savage 
tribes were called in as the worthy allies of Brit- 
ish civilizers; and where Tarlton and Tryon 
and Burgoyne failed to exterminate, let Brant, 
and St. Leger, and Jobnstone complete the 


| work of desolation and murder. 


It is of course unnecessary to repeat the 
well-known fact that the most just and liberal 


| and humane British nation carried on a regu- 
| lar trade with the Indians in human scalps, 


and in the captured baggage of Burgoyue’s 
army eight packages, numbering one thousand 
and ten scalps, were found. Accompanying 
the packages was a letter from an officer in 
his Majesty’s service addressed to the Governor 
of Canada. It ran as follows: 

“* May it please your Excellency, at the request of 
the Seneca chiefs, I send herewith to your Excel 
lepcy eight packages of scalps, cured and dried, 
hooped and painted, with all the Indian triumphal 
marks, of which the following is invoice and expian- 
ation.” 

Here follows a description which is too 
lengthy to repeat. I will simply state that of 
the one thousand and ten scalps three buu- 
dred and fifty-nine belonged to farmers, one 
hundred and seventy-five to women, forty-three 
of soldiers, one hundred and ovinety-three of 
boys, two bundred and eleven of little giris, 
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and twenty-nine of infants. The invoice states 


that most of the farmers were young, which || 


made the service more essential; eighteen 


were marked with a little yellow flame to | 


denote their being prisoners roasted alive after 
being ecalped, their nails pulled out by the 
roots, and other torments; and one belonged 
to a clergyman, his band being fixed to the 
noop of his scalp. 

The letter concluded as follows: 

“IT do not doubt but your Excellency will think 


it proper to give some further encouragement to 
these honest people.”’ 


‘* These honest people,’’ said Captain Craw- 


been, and I fear will be tothe end; butchers of 
human beings, ussassins, incendiaries, aud 
traitors to their country and their God, are 
honest people when their crimes redound to 
England's benefit. 

But there are other circumstances con- 
nected with this employment of savages by 
Great Britain which | wish particularly to 
notice. When the news reached England of 
the alliance between France and the colonies, 
England resolved to make another effort to 
conciliate the colonies, and accordingly, in 1778 
she dispatched a commission to these shores, 
the chief of which was a Governor Johnstone. 
He immediately set to work to try and bribe 
the leading patriots, and for this purpose em- 
ployed a temale lobbyist named Mes. Fergu- 
son. By her aid he forwarded letiers to prom 
inent men describing the evils flowing from 
what he termed the existing dissensions, and 
the blessings to be derived trom a reconcilia- 
tion with Kngland. 

In one of these addressed to General Reed, 
he said: 

“The man who ean be instrumental in bringing 
us all to act once more in harmony, and unite to- 
gether the various powers which this contest has 
drawa forth, will deserve more from the king and 
people, from patriotism, humanity, and friendship, 
and allthe tender ties that are affected by this quar- 
rel, than were ever yet bestowed on human kind.” 

On the 16th of June he wrote to Robert 
Morris, saying: 

*T believe the men who have conducted the 
affairs of America are incapable of being influenced 


by improper motives. Butin all such transactions 
there is risk, and I think that whoever ventures 


should be secured, at the same time that honor 
and emolument shall naturally follow the fortune, 


of those who have steered the vessel in the storm, 
and brought her safely to port. I think that Wash- 
ington and the President have a right to every favor 
that agrateful nation can bestow, if they can once 
more unite our interests, and spare the miseries and 
devastations of war.” 

Or, in other words, if Washington and his 
compatriots would only betray their country, 
sell their honor and the lives and liberties of 
their countrymen, ‘‘ they would receive every 
favor which England could bestow ;’’ but of 
course it was all to be done in the interests of 

atriotism and humanity, and to spare the 

orrors and devastations of war. One would 
think, did he not know the date of these letters, 
that Governor Johnstone was one of the joint 
high commissioners, preparing the protocol of 
the treaty of Washington, of course in the in- 
terests of harmony, humanity, and triendship, 
and all the tender ties that were affected by our 
unreasonable fault-finding at the destruction 
of our commerce and the prolongation of our 
civil war by the treacherous and hostile action 
of Great Britain. 

Johnstone, in his efforts to bribe and wheedle 
with honeyed words, exhibited one side of Brit- 
ish policy; that failing he exhibited the other. 
He issued a proclamation denouncing what he 
called the unnatural design of the colonists in 
estranging their interest from those of Great 
Britain, and threatened that she would use 
every means within her power to destroy the 
people of the colonies. He declared after- 
ward in the House of Commons that his 
manifesto meant a desolating war, and justi- 
tied it as not only right, but necessary. When 
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the proclamation was discussed in the House 
of Lords, and an appeal was made to the 


bench of bishops to exert that charity, human- | 


ity, and abhorrence of blood and cruelty which 
were the leading tenets and distinguishing 
characteristics of Christianity, and condemn, 
as they were in duty bound, both by the sacred- 


| ness of their ministry and their position as 
| peers of Great Britain, the wartare which | 
| converted 


British soldiers into allies and 
imitators of Indian savages, this bench of 


|| bishops, these ministers of God and shepherds 
| of His flocks, with oue solitary exception, not | 
| alone refused to condemn, but justified the 


ford, of the British army; and so it has always |) barbarous deeds of savages, and the equally 


barbarous deeds of their own countrymen, as 


| being necessary against revolted subjects, 
| leagued with inveterate enemies. 


The following is from the log-book of an 
American officer detailing the manner in which 
American patriots were put to death in Eng- 
land during our revolutionary war: 

‘They were marched upon a floating machine, 
their bodies, legs, and arms so ironed that they could 
not bend either; the machine was towed at high- 
water to a gallows erected by Government orders; 
the hangwan made the halters fast to the gallows, 
and lett them to die at leisure; that is, by inches, as 
the tide feil.’’ 

I will cite only one more illustration of Brit- 
ish humanity during the Revolution. When 


the English held New York, a party of soldiers | 
arrived in a district of New Jersey before day- | 
light; after firing the habitation of a wealthy | 
they concealed | 


and venerable Dutchman, 
themselves behind some trees, uttering loud 
cries. The old man Colon and his two sons 


| ran to the door in their night clothes, when 
| they were fired upon and the two sons killed. 


The father was taken prisoner and confined in 
one of the terrible prison-pens of New York. 
After some time, when the old man seemed 
bereft of reason, and likely to die, Cunning- 
ham, Clinton’s infamous jailor, told bim that 
in view of his great age the general would 
allow him to depart, on condition of his living 
in peace with his Majesty's subjects. The old 
nan straightened himself up and said: 

“If you and your general have lost your mem- 


| ories, say to him that L have forgotten nothing. If 


he proposes this dishonor on account of my age, tell 


| him that my desire for vengeance has made me young 


again. ‘What,’ said he, ‘promise not to punish the 
assassin of my chiidren! it would be to insult God, 
who has made me a man and afather. There,’ said 
he, ‘is my shirt stained with their blood. Carry this 


to your geveral and tell him that as soon us Lam | 


free I will go to embrace my old wife, and then [ 
shall march to vengeance, too happy to die if in 
falling I kill an Engitshman.’”’ 


It is scarcely necessary to refer at length to | 


the war of 1812, known as the second war for 
independence, a war forced upon us by Great 
Britain in her efforts to destroy our merchant 
marine, which was fast gaining a large share 
of the carrying trade of kurope. England saw 
that while she was warring with Kuropean 
nations our vessels, as neutrals, were having 
a great advantage over her own, and that we 
would soon, if permitted to continue unmo- 
lested, be the great maritime nation of the 
world, and therefore excel her on the ocean, 
where she has never for any length of time 
permitted a rival. Besides, the animus of her 
defeat in our Revolution rankled in her heart, 
as it does to-day, and we had scarcely recov- 
ered from its effects when she began to prac- 
tice toward us petty acts of insults and tyranny. 
She searched our merchant vessels whenever 
and wherever she pleased, and in 1797 she 
seized, under false charges of desertion, nearly 
three hundred of our sailors. 

In 1806 she began to seize our ships, and 
continued doing so until 1811, when her ves- 
sels of war began to cruise off our chief ports, 
captured our ships and sent them as prizes to 
England. Atthe same time her emissaries 


weut among the Indian tribes of the Northwest | 
e and rapine 
she carry her | 


to incite them to acts of pill 
against our people. So far di 


| Indian allies. 








| them in distress. 


| and Government of the Union. 
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insults and injuries without provoking 
United States to retaliate that her press been 
that the ‘* Un:ted States could not be 
into war.”’ Perhaps they think the same to-d,, 
Finally the United States, in 1812. deblers 
war against Great Britain, which continued fre 
two years. During the war her barbarous dead, 
were only limited by her power to inflict aon 
She again, as inthe Revolution, employed . 

They, true to their instinets 
and orders, murdered men, women, and el i. 
dren. Her fleets visited various parts aa 
tensive coast lines, plundering and applying 
the torch wherever they went. Village an 
village was left in ashes, and the city of Wash. 
ington, in which we now are, the capital of our 
Republic, was left a heap of ruins. Ajj Our 
yublic buildings—White House, Capitol, anq 
Laieuatedanes committed to the flames with a 
savage exultation that was reéchoed from the 
British ministry in London. Baltimore they 
tried to serve in the same manner, but failed 
and Pakenham promised his soldiers that oe 
the capture of New Orleans they should have 
‘*booty and beauty,’’ and it is no doubttothis 
day a source of regret to his countrymen tha 
Jackson and his brave Kentuckians interfered 
with a pastime so characteristic of valiant 
Britons by packing Mr. Pakenham where salt 
could not save him, and thus prevented him 
from keeping his promise with the vile refuse 
of England’s slums. 

{ will now consider England’s last war against 
this country, for war it was, disguise it as we 
may; even Cobden in 1854 so declared it, and 
asserted that more damage was inflicted upon 
us than would be produced by many ordinary 
wars; but it was a war on one side only, 
England gained all the benefit, without the 
cost of a dollar or the lossofa man. She and 
her colonies reaped fortunes from the harvests 
ot death, the seeds of which she planted. The 
gathered wealth of the South went to swell her 
treasury in exchange for the powder, and ball, 
and guns that slaughtered, and maimed the 
soldiers of the Union, and for the ships which 
swept our commerce from the seas, and enabled 
her to indulge again in the proud boast of 
being mistress of the ocean. She built these 
ships and manned them. She protected them 
with her flag when in danger, und sheltered 
She retused to permit a 
United States vessel of war to remain over 
twenty-four hours in her ports, and then for- 
bade them to retarn within three mouths. Her 
statesmen lied, which was nothing unusual; 


the 
ted 


kicked 


of Our ex. 


| her Lords lied, especially Lord John Russell, 


which was nothing unusual for him; and her 
press taunted, vilified, and abused the people 
Her Pariia- 
ment cheered and cheered when Gladstone, 
who is now prime minister, said in October, 


| 1862: 


** We may anticipate with certainty the success of 
the southern States, so far as regards separation 
from the North, andI cannot but believe that that 
event is as certain as any event yet future and con- 
tingent can be.” 


And again they cheered when it was de- 


| clared that ‘‘the United States was a mere 


Yankee invention, a thing ofthe past which no 
longer had an existance in fact.’’ And what 
was the cause of all this hate, and treachery, 
and vileness? I will answer in the words o! 
the Marquis of Salisbury, uttered in the House 
of Commons. 


That the people of the southern States were the 
natural allies of this country, as great produces 
of the articles we need, and great consumers of th 


| articles we supplied. The North, on the other hand, 


kept an opposition shop, in the same department 0! 
trade as ourselves.”’ 


There is the entire gospel, from Genesis 
Revelations, of Great Britain ; you fil their 
bellies, and buy their wares, and they are co” 
tent. It is for this they have steeped the ear’ h 
from the tropics to the frozen ocean in hums. 
blood; for this they compelled the people © 
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China to eat opium at the cannon’s mouth; | 
for this they ave robbed and slaughtered the | 
or this 


- 


opie of India; for this they have outraged, 
pallid, and maligned every nation on earth; 
and it was for this they exhibited such in- 


jecent hastein extending belligerent rights on | 
few of the southern States be- | 


the ocean to a e 
fore they had a single vessel afloat, and before 
wany of the States that seceded had decided 
to join the ** wayard sisters,” And I say it is 
quite possible that if it had not been for Eng- 
jand’s haste in granting belligerent rights, thus 
affording the most convincing evidence of her 
intention to give the southern States, in case 
they abandoned the Sppenition shop and trans- 
ferred their trade to her, all the material and 
moral aid in her power, the differences between 
the North and South would have been ended 
‘y six months, and perhaps without the loss 
of a life. : 

Let us look at the case as it stood in Janu- 
ary, 1861. South Carolina had declared her 


intention the December previous to secede | 


from the Union because it was announced by 
the party which was to assume the reigns of 
government the following March, that slavery 
should be exeluded from the Territories. 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, and 
Texas followed in January. On the 4th of 
February the representatives of the States 
named met at Montgomery, Alabama, to or- 
ganize a provisional government. No other 
States had seceded until after the attack on 
Fort Sumter, on the 13th of April. On the 
15th the President of the United States issued 
a proclamation calling out the militia and con- 
vening an extra session of Congress on the 4th 
of July. Up to the firing on Fort Sumter there 
were strong hopes entertained throughout the 
country that the difference between the States 
would be settled without recourse to arms, and 
after that event the hope was that the border 
and Gulf States would refuse to secede, and 
thus byremaining in the Union make the cause 
of secession so hopeless that a long and san- 
guinary strife would be impossible. 

Now, sir, let us glance at England. We 
may depend upon it that her minister to our 
Government, Lord Lyons, was not an idle 
spectator of the scenes transpiring at the na- 
tional capital, neither was he remiss in giving 


the amplest information to his Government | 


on the condition of affairs here. What inter- 
views he or his agents may have had with 
leading men of the South, of course we can 


never know; but itis safe to say that he found | 


means of sounding them as to their intentions, 
and of communicating through the many 
devious and tortuous ways so well known 
to diplomacy, the friendly feelings of his 
Government for the cause in which they were 
about toembark. There is no more reason 
to doubt this, than that he availed himself of 
his position as minister, to transmit the pri- 
vate dispatches of his Government to the gov- 
ernment of the southern States, dispatches, 
too, that were of the most unfriendly charac- 
ter toward the United States Government. 
During all this time England was watching 
every movement transpiring in America with 
the keenest scrutiny, and with an anxiety com- 
mensurate with the vast interests which she 
had in the result. Her position before the 
world was a peculiar one. If she discouraged 
the southern States in their attempt to dis- 
rupt the Union, and refused them aid or com- 
fort, then the darling wish of every true Brit- 
on’s heart, from peer to beggar, might never 
be accomplished, the ‘ opposition shop’ would 
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prosper, liberty would continue to flourish, and | 


the democratic republic of America stand asa 
living rebuke to the aristocratic monarchy of 

reat Britain. On the other hand there were 
many and great risks to be ran by a hasty en- 
Couragement. There was the chance that seces- 
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. : il 
sion would never leave the arena of argument || 


to enter the areua of war. In that event a 
premature sympathy or encouragement of the 
South would arouse the animosity of the Amer- 
ican people without receivivg any correspond- 
ing benefit as an offset, and expose the hypoc- 
risy of her professed love of treedom by her 
alliance and friendship with black siavery, an | 


institution which she planted and nourished | 


so long as it paid, but which she discarded 


and condemned as an abomination to Britons || 


when she found the white article cheaper and 
better. And again, there was another risk, 
the greatest of all. 
too open encouragement of the South would 
so arouse the people of the North that they 
might conclude it better and safer to strike 


back at England than stand idle and receive | 


her blows, delivered under cover of the con- 
federate flag. And then England’s commerce 
would have to suffer as ours suffered; her toil- 
ing millions, who depend for the wherewith to 
purchase their daily bread upon every breath 
of air that wafts commerce to and from her 
shores, would be driven to starvation or rebel- 
lion, and what was most certain, she would lose 
every foot of territory on this continent within 
ninety days after our declaration of war 
against her. That these, and these alone. 


were the secret springs aud motives by which | 


she was governed, no one who knows England 


There was danger that a | 
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tle, but it gave partial assurance that the South 
and the North had come in collisios. and 
therefore the time had arrived when England 
could pursue with safety the course which a 
| lust of greed and hatred of the Kepubiic dic- 
| tated. Accordingly be informed Mr. Dalias 
| **that they had been in communication with 

the French Government, and that both Gov- 
| ernments would take the same course as to 
| recoguition, whatever that course might be.’’ 
| He further stated that he hud been called on 
by the three southern representatives, Messrs. 
| Yancey, Mann, and Rust, that he declined to 
see them, but was not unwilling to do so unoffi- 
cially. 

On the 4th of May he received the southern 
delegates, and told them, after a long couver- 
sation: 





them, but that when the question of recognition 
came to be formally discussed there were two points 
| upon which inquiry must be made: first, whether 
| the body seeking reeognition could maintain its 
position as an independent State; secondly, in what 


manner it was proposed to miaintain relations with 
foreign States.’ 


| 
| “That he could hold no official intercourse with 
| 


| 
|| _ In reply the delegates referred to the seces- 
| 


will for one moment doubt, and a reference to | 


events as they transpired must convince the || 


most skeptical of their truth. 


On the 22d of March, 1861, when Great || 


Britain was in doubt as to the extent of the 
disaffection in the southern States, aud uncer- 
tuiu as to the result of the differences then 
existing between the two great sections of the 
Union, Lord Russell said in reply to a com- 
munication from our Secretary of State, read 
to him by our minister, Mr. Dallas— 


“That even if the Government of the United 
States had been willing to acknowledge the separ- 


ation of the southern States as founded in right, | 
| her Majesty’s Government would have seen with | 


great concern the dissolution of the Union which 


bound together the members of the great American | 


Republic, and that the opposition of the Govern- 


ment of the United States to any such separation | 
would make her Majesty’s Goverument very reluc- | 


tant to take any step which might encourage or sanc- 
tion such separation.”’ 

This was the prudent and disinterested and 
friendly réle that England was playing then. 
On the 9th of April Mr. Dallas had another 
interview, and pressed upon him the import- 
ance of Englandand France abstaining, for at 
least a considerable time, from doing what, ‘‘ by 
encouraging groundless hones, would widen a 
breach still thought capable of being closed.’’ 

Theastute and treacherous reply was that— 

“The matter was not ripe for decision one way 


or the other, and that the — of his successor, | 
r 


Mr. Adams, who was looked for from week to week, 
would be regarded as the proper time for friendly 
discussion and determining the question.” 

The time had not yet arrived to throw off the 
mask which hid England’s hypocrisy and hate 


of our Republic, and a promise was given that | 


they would await the arrival of Mr. Adams, 
who was thoroughly informed of the situation 
as it existed here, and of the intentions of his 
Government, before taking any action which 
would widen the breach still thought capable 
of being closed. On the 1st of May Lord Rus- 
sell was informed by Mr. Dallas that Mr. 
Adams was to sail by the steamer leaving Bos- 


ton on that day, and that he might be expected | 


to arrive in England between the 12th and 15th 
of that month. Lord Russell agreed that it 
was best to disregard mere rumor as to the 
secession movement, and await the full knowl- 
edge to be brought by Mr. Adams. It was on 
this occasion that Russell gave an indication 
of their real intentions and policy. The news 
had just arrived ia England of the bombard- 


and in return for cheap cotton. 


| sion of Virgivia as evidence of the strength 
of the secession movewent among the south- 
ern States; assured him that they had not 
seceded to preserve slavery, but that they 
might have free trade with England, and that 
two thirds of the whole exports of the United 
| States were furnished by the South, and that 
| if Englaud would recognize the confederacy 
British goods would be admitted duty free. 

| British goods were to be admitted duty free, 
W hat greater 
| boon could atrue born Briton ask for: how 
| the heart of Lancashire, and Birmingham, and 
Leeds, and all the manufacturing and commer- 


|| cial centers of England must have rejoiced 


at the prospect; whatif whole hecatombs of 
| God’s creatures were offered up on the shrine 
| of British greed, and the best blood of Amer- 
ica should be poured out in streams on every 
hill-top and valley of our common country ; 
|| what was that to England when compared to 
| the advantages to be derived from a disruption 
of the Union and the acquisition of the vast 
commerce of the South? Evidently nothing ; 
and, therefore, England must now, reluctantly 
of course, and with deep regret, recognize the 
|| belligerency of the southern States. 

The white slaves ot England must have the 
privilege of furnishing cheap undergarments 
to the colored slaves of the South, and the 
gospel must be sent along to the poor whites, 
packed in cases with Manchester cottons, 
as the northern States charged so high for 
these articles that they were practically denied 
the right to read the word of God and wear 
British fabrics; a right dear to the heart of 
every true-born Briton, no matter whether he 
crawls in vice and rags, an outcast in the 
slums of English cities, or delves in the mines, 
where the word of God is rarely heard save 
in blasphemy. and derision. Accordingly, 
|| Lord John Russell hastened on the following 
Monday, the 6th of June, to inform Lord 
Lyons that the confederacy was entitled to be 
invested with the rights and prerogatives of 
belligerents, and referred to the United States 
as the northern portion of the late United 
States. On the same day he announced to 
the House of Commons that the attorney gen- 
eral and solicitor general, and the queen's 
advocate, and the Government, have come to 
the opinion that the southern confederacy of 
America, according to those principles which 
seem to them to be just pinciples, must be 
treated as belligerents. 

On the 13th of May, Mr. Adams arrived in 
London, and found in the morning papers the 
text of the queen’s proclamation, granting 








ment of Fort Sumter; it was @ bloodless bat- |! belligerent rights to the southern confederacy. 


500 APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 


Ho. or Reps. 


i 
| 


Let us review the course of the English Gov- 
ernment during the short time that intervened 
between the 22d of March andthe 18th of May, 
the date of the queen’s proclamation. 

On the 22d of March they declared, through 
Lord Russell to Mr. Dallas, that they would 
regret the dissolution of the Union, even if 
consented to by the United States, but that 
the opposition of the northern States to separ- 
ation would make her Majesty’s Government 
reluctant to take any step which might encour- 
age or sanction such separation, and yet we | 
find them about this very time seeking a con- 


i 
i 
feretice with the Government of France to | 


solicit cJoperation in granting belligerent rights | 
to the South, so as to commit France to their | 


contemplated action. On the 9th of April | 
there was no ostensible change in their poliey, | 
but on the Ist of May the news from Fort || 


Sumter had been received in England, and 


then the mask began to drop off; then, for the | 
first time, Mr. Dallas was informed of the ! 


intrigue with France. 


On the 4th of May the southern delegates 


were received, when they assured Russell 
that the South meant to dissolve the Union, 
promised free trade with England and plenty 
of cotton; and presto the whole conduct of | 
England changed as if by magic. On the 6th 


of May, Kussell announced in the House of || 


| 


| 
j 
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honor, honesty, and friendship of her loyal 
subjects by the unerring standard of their own 
deeds and declarations from the opening to the 
close of our civil war. 

I now pass from the circumstances attend- 
ing the issuing of the queen’s proclamation 
of neutrality to the conduct of her ministers, 
magistrates, officials of every grade, and sub- 
jects in England, Bermuda, her West Indian 
islands, and Australia. First, we have the 
intrigues of Russell and Lyons with the con- 


| federacy in requiring its assent to those por- 





. ' 
Commons the intention of the Government to || 


grant belligerent rights to the South. On the | 
18th, the very day of the arrival of Minister | 
Adams, for whom he promised to wait before | 
taking action one way or the other, the 
qeeeu’s proclamation was in print, acknowl 

edging the southern States as belligerents. 
Here is a perfect epitome of English states- 
manship for centuries crowded into a few short 
weeks. Lying, selfish, and treacherous, with- 
out honor, without principle, and without a 
particle of good faith or honor, waiting and 
watching for the opportunity to spring a pro- 
clamatiow of neutrality that would fan the 
embers of rebellion into a blaze, and fire with 
hope of success and the spirit of resistance the 
people of the South before they had a ship 
upon the ocean or an army in the field. Well 
might Secretary Seward say: 

“That it must be deemed equivalent to a delib- 
erate resolution by her Majesty’s Government that 
the American Union, which has so long constituted 
asovereign nation, shall be now permanently dis- 
solved, and cease to exist forever.” 

Had England arrested her hostile course 
toward the United States when she granted and 
induced other nations to grant belligerency to 
the Sonth; had she carried out in good faith 
her proclamation of so-called neutrality, as 
other nations did, we eould not call in ques- 
tion her right to do so much as every man 
who loved the Republic, North, South, East, 
and West, might deplore the fact, and condemn 
as unparalleled in the history of nations the 


coe manner in which it was issued. | 
ut when we remember that it was like a Trojan 


horse ifitended for our destraction ; that it was 
but the pretext for open and shameless viola- | 
tions of her neutral obligations ; of laws that | 


| tions of the declaration of Paris which were 


advantageous to England and the confeder- 
acy, and the refusal of England to receive the 
assent of the United States Government to 
the propositions in their entirety. The parties 
to the treaty of Paris in 1856 agreed to four 
poe. as principles which were to be 
binding on the nations agreeing to them, and 
were to be accepted entire by other nations or 
not at all. The propositions were that free 
ships should make fre goods; that neutral 
property on board an enemy’s ship should not 


| be subject to confiscation unless contraband 
| of war, the abolition of privateering, and the 
necessity of a blockade being effective to be 


binding. 

The United States notified the English Gov- 
ernment in May, 1861, of its willingness to 
accede to the four propositions of the Paris 
treaty. Lord Russell evaded the matter by 
saying that he preferred the negotiation should 


federacy to announce its assent toall the prop- 


ositions, except that relating to privateering. |! ‘ 
|| neutrality. 


The confederate congréss complied with 
this desire of Ingland, secretly conveyed by 
Lord Lyons to the English consul at Charles- 


| ton, and through him to the confederate author- 


ites; and the British Government, after various 
delays and subterfuges, refused to accept the 


assent of the United States to the four propo- 
| sitiéns, because it would compel the South to 


| 


|| or rejected as suited her interests, although | 





abolish privateering, the arm which England 
relied upon to destroy the commerce of her 


rival; and although the treaty made it obliga- | 
tory upon the parties to it to refuse the assent | 


of other nations to the proposition unless the 
four were accepted in their entirety, yet Eng- 
land disregarded this obligation, and accepted 


forty-two independent Powers were parties to 
it, thus furnishing conclusive evidence of her 


| total disregard for treaty obligations. 


The next notable public act of Great Brit- 
ain which showed her animus toward us 
occurred in November, 1861. A United States 
naval officer seized and removed from on 
board an English vessel, the Trent, on the 
high seas, four prominent representatives of 
the southern confederacy. This was adopting 
Englafid’s theory and practice. It wasa right 
she always claimed and invariably exercised 
when necessary. During the American Rev- 
olution she seized on board one of our ships 


England had ever been foremost in demanding || two nephews of General Washington, and com- 
fidelity to from others; that it was in fact the || pelled them to serve as common sailors. It 


magic wand which was to turn every sea-port | 
undér British jurisdiction all over the world 

into confederate harbors from which issued | 
British ships, manned by British sailors and | 


was the very general exercise of this so-called 
right that superinduced the war of 1812, and 
to this day she has not renounced it. 

But the first battle of Bull Run had been 


armed with British cannon and powder and || fought in July of that year, and the defeat of 


ball, to captare and destroy American ships | 
and commerce under the guise of the confeder- | 


the Union Army had emboldened England. 
Consternation and misgiving for the Republic 


ate flag; when we remember that it was the ex- || had spread throughout the States. The friends 


cuse forturning England into a mint and arsenal 
forthe confederacy, and for denying to Ameri- | 
can vessels of war the privileges extended to ves- | 
sels of otber nations, and especially to confed- 
erate privateers, we can understarid the nature | 


of the Union were despondent, and its enemies 

roportionately exultant. The time seemed 
favorable for England to openly take part in 
our quarrel, and has insure, as she supposed, 
our certain destruction asa great nation. She 


and object of her most gracious Majesty’s strict || at once demanded the retarn of the captives, 


and impartial neutrality, and measure the | 


and accompanied the demand with ordérs to 


| 
| 
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| 

| her minister to demand his passports and 

| leave Washington if the Seiahnd wis hot con 
plied with in seven days. She commencej 
preparations for war on an immense g¢qlq 
openly and ostentatiously. Her press fanned 
the flame of animosity against us. Her nayy. 
yards were employed day and night. Soldier 
were enlisted and hurried off to Canada 80 as 
to have them ready to carry war and death 
into our country at a moment’s notice. 

| Russell was informed by Mr. Adams that the 


|| American Government disavowed the act of 


its officers, but England never relaxed jn he; 
open and avowed preparations for war unti] 
the southern representatives were returned 
| and returned, too, under circumstances of the 
| most humiliating character to a great natioy 
like the United States; for we not alone con. 


|| plied with her demand under an open and 


ostentatious threat of war, but in face of the 
fact that we had already, through the Secretary 
of the Navy, approved of the seizure of the 
| southern commissioners and complimented the 
officer who madeit. I do not justify the action 
of Captain Wilkes; I consider it an indefens. 





ible exercise of authority; but England always 
claimed the right of seizure. Custom had made 
it a law with ber, and of all nations she should 
be the last to consider it a cause of war, espe: 
cially when the act of Captain Wilkes was not 
designed as an insult to Greaf Britain. But, 
| as her attorney general declared in 1864: 


|| ‘Their rules of international law were elastic, 


be conducted by Lord Lyons in Washington, | 
| carefully concealing from Mr. Adams tie fact || 
that Lord Lyons had instructions to get the con- | 


contracting or expanding according to her temporal 
interests. ou lay down alaw as a belligerent which 
you will not as a neutral submit to.” 

| Iwill now proceed to consider the manner in 
which England enforced her proclamation of 


Tt is, of course, well understood that when the 


leaders of the southern confederacy resolved 
|| to secede from the Union their great object 
|| and desire must have been to get recognized as 
| belligerents by European nations, for upon 
'| this depended in a great measure the success 


| or failure of their undertaking. Without this 
| hope or expectation to inspire and encourage 
them, they would have been the veriest fools 
| to have commenced a rebellion against the 
| Federal Government. They had no navy and 
| no means of building one, and their only hope 
1 lay in receiving ships from abroad. They had 
|| no army and no facilities for equipping one, or 
of adequately sustaining it when once in the 
|| field. In fact, although the southern States 
| were overflowing with wealth, they were de- 
| void of those indispensable requisites which 
| 80 gigantic a struggle demanded, and hence 
| the overwhelming necessity for recognition 
| as belligerents. Accordingly they dispatched 
| agents to England to ask for recognition, which 
|| was speedily granted, and others to procure 
| materials of war and a navy, or, what would 
| amount to the same thing, vessels built with 
all the appliances of vessels of war to act as 
privateers. An agent, named Bullock, was 
therefore sent to England for this purpose, an 
acted in the capacity of assistant secretary 0 
|| the confederate navy from the outbreak to 
the close of the rebellion. His first act was 
|| to get built at Liverpool the Florida, an iron 
| screw steam gun-boat. She left Liverpool on 
| the 22d of March, 1862, fitted out as a mav- 
of-War, with one hundred and seventy-eight 
tons of arms and fifty-two men on board. _ 
Mr. Adams frequently called the attention 
of the English Government to this vessel dur 
ing her construction, and furnished sworn 
evidence of the most conclusive character that 
she was intended for a privateer to prey upo 
American commerce; but Russell pretende 
to doubt the fact, and finally permitted her to 








sail in command of officers who were seat 
by the confederate government for that pur 
pose. “She sailed for Nassau, and complete 
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| 


her armament under the supervision of a con- 
federate agent, where she was seized by the 
captain of an English man-of-war, who evi- 
dently was ignorant of the policy of his Gov- 
i after a hearing before an admir- 
aity court, and her real character clearly 
‘roven, she was released by an English judge 
and permitted to pursue her career unmolested, | 
destroying thirty-six vessels belonging to the 
merchant marine of the United States, She 
was captured by the United States sloop 
Wachusett in the bay of San Salvador, Brazil, | 
October, 1864. 

The next vessel was the guu-boat Alabama, | 
constructed by the Messrs. Laird & Co., of 
Liverpool. She was pierced for eleven guns, 
was launched on the 15th of May, 1862, and 
sailed on the 29th of the following July. 
The American minister and consul made 
strenuous exertions to get the English Gov- | 
ernment to seize her. Evidence of the most 
conclusive character was presented, showing 
clearly that she was intended for a privateer 
aud built under the supervision of confederate 
officers, that money was advanced for her con- 
struction by the confederate banking-house, 
and that men were enlisted without scarcely 
any attempt at disguise. 

She left England partially armed, owing to 
the fact that the proofs were so strong against 
herthat Russell could no longer refuse to act. | 


ment, an¢ 


He delayed action, however, until the ves- | 


sel was ready to sail, and then orders were | 
sent to the collector to seize her; but, as an | 
officer of the Alabama wrote in his private | 
journal, private information was sent to the | 


vessel in advance of the customs officers, so || 


that when they arrived of course the vessel | 
had gone; but she only steamed a short way | 
down the Mersey, when she anchored, and for 
two days continued receiving on board men, 
arms, and equipment, which were sent after her 
from Liverpool. 
the Azores, where she was met by two vessels, 
one from London, and the other from Liver- 


From thence she steered to | 


pool, and supplied by them with the balance | 


of her armament. 
from the 290 to the Alabama, and started on 
a career, perhaps unexampled in the history 
of similar vessels. She destroyed thirty-seven 


She then changed her name || 
| four vessels. 


ships,eighteen barks, four brigs, nine schoon- | 
ers, one steamship, and one gun-boat, making | 


seventy vessels in all belonging to the Ameri- || 


can merchant marine destroyed by this scourge | 


of our commerce. 

The contract for the construction of this ves- 
sel was signed by the confederate agent, Cap- 
tain Bullock, and the Messrs. Laird, one of 
which firm was a member of Parliament, and 
allerward boasted in the House of Commons, 
amid the cheers of its members, of the pride 
he felt at having built the Alabama. 

The next vessel obtained for the confeder- 
ate navy was the steamer Georgia. She left 
Greenock, Scotland, on the 1st of April, 1863, 
with a crew of seventy men, all English sub- 
jects save two, a Swede and a Russian. She 
was followed to sea by a steamer owned in 
Liverpool with cannon, shot, and shell, which 
was transferred to her on the coast of France. 
She destroyed seven ships and two barks, and 
a{ter touching at yiveeal ports under English 


jurisdiction for supplies she returned to Liver- | 


pool, where she was resold to a British mer- | 
|| these, two hundred and forty-nine vessels were | 
'| destroyed by others, and seven hundred were | 


chant and again put to sea, but was captured 
in the fall of 1864 by the United States steamer 
‘lagara and sent home as a prize. At the 
time of sailing, and for three months after, the 


eorgia was registered and owned in the name | 


ofan English merchant, who paid off her crew. 
She never entered a confederate port, so that 
in fact she was a British pirate sailing under 
the confederate flag. In a debate in the Brit 
ish House of Commons it was stated that— 


“There could not be a stronger illustration of the 
age which had been done to American trade by 


i 


| 
} 
i} 
| 





out in the shape of two steamers, the 
| King and the Laurel. -The former sailed from | 


latter from Liverpool one day later, 
‘| with her an extra complement of,meu and 
| war material, which were transferred at. sea.to | 
the Sea King. She was.then called the Shen- | 


cannon, shot, shell, and 
| her destructive career against our commerce. | 


| monthly in English gold from the same firm, | 
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these cruisers than the fact that so eompletely was 
the American flag driven from the ocean that the 
Georgia on her second cruise did not meet a single 
American vessel in six weeks; though she saw no 
less than seventy vessels in a very few days.” 


The next product of British neutrality tar aae 
ea | 


London on the 8th of October, 1864, and the | 
She tock | 


andoah, after which this British ship, manned } 
with British sailors, and armed with; Eaglish | 
owder, started on | 


She destroyed ten ships, twefity-three barks, | 


| one brig, and one steamer, thirty-six vessels 
'| in all, thirty of which were whalers. 


On the 
28th of June, 1865, two nifonths and some 
days after the last confederate soldier laid | 
down his arms, she destroyed within a few | 
hours in the North Patitic’ ocean éleven | 
whalers. 


Having heard of the surrender of! the con: | 


'| federacy, the Shenandoah stéered for Eng- | 


land, and arrived at Liverpool on the 6th of 

November, when the captain wrote to Russell | 
surrendering his ship. In a few days a naval | 
captain was sent to discharge all the men who 
were not British subjects, and to detain for trial | 
all who were; but the same captain had | 
frequently visited the ship previously, andjteld || 
the men that he was making arrangement to | 
discharge them all ; and previous to their dis 

charge he sent their own officers among 

them to tell them that they must say they were | 
southerners when questioned,, which they | 


| accordingly, did, and the entire crew was dis- 
| charged and paid off by the same English 


firm that owned the Florida. 


The wives. of || 
the crew received their 


husbands’ wages 


aud the vessel was owned at the time of sailing | 
and for some time after by an English mer- | 
chant. The tenders to these destroyed thirty- 


Next we have the Sumter. She eseaped from | 
a confederate port.on the 80th.of June, 1861, 
and in a month from this date arrived at the | 
British port of Trinidad, where. she remained | 
for six days taking in coal. Complaint was | 
made that thas was a violation of her Mejesty’s | 
proclamation of neutrality, but Russell held | 
her to be confederate man-of-war, and entitled 
to receive supplies. In January following she | 
arrived in Gibraltar, where she was shut in by | 
two United States vessels for twelve months. | 
To escape this dilemma a fictitious sale was | 
made of her to a British subject. Mr. Adams | 
protested against the sale as fraudulent, and as | 
being contrary to the laws of nations, but Kus- 
sell disregarded and evaded the objections, and 
the Sumter sailed for Liverpool, where she was | 
thoroughly repaired, and where she received 
a cargo of arms and munitions of war, ¢hanged 
her name to Gibraltar, registered as a British | 
vessel, and acted as a confederate transport. | 
She destroyed eighteen vessels. 

Next we have the Tallahassee; she de | 
stroyed twenty-nine vessels, and the Nash: | 
ville, two; making two hundred and thirty-four | 
vessels captured by these privateers. Besides | 


transferred to British owners, making a total |! 
loss of twelve hundred vessels to the merchant | 
marine of the United States in four years. 

It is a well known fact that there is no Gov- 
ernment in the world more keenly aliveto any 
infringement of its laws than that of Great 
Britain; her spies and agents are everywhere 
on the alert, watching and reporting; and it is 
equally well known that she never hesitated to 
act promptly when deemed necessary for her 


O01 
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own security or the protection of her interests: 
A subject of her Majesty, who was suspected of 
hestile desigus toward her Government, could 
not fit out a fishing smack without being dis- 
covered and seized, whether the laws justified 
the act or. not, and, if necessary, acts of Parlia- 
ment would, be rushed through both Houses 
and gned by the queen withia twenty-four 
hours; a feat whichactually occurreda few years 
ago when the Aabeas corpus was suspended in 
Ireland, Lo suppose that ber minisiers were not 
cognizant of the facet that vessels were being 
built, equipped, manned, and‘dispatched frm 
het ports to destroy our comtherce, and to aid 
in destroying our Republic, is to suppose that 
they were bhad idiots, ignorant of whatéorhed 
the common topic of conversation of every 
man, woman, and child in her sea-port towns, 
and of what Was commonly canvassed in her 
Own newspapers. Bat'apart from all this, we 
have ample proof of the repeated efforts of the 
United States officials to mduce the English 
Government to prevent the operand shameless 
violution of its own laws by its own citizens, and 
to prevent them from carrying on waft from 
their ports and territory against ® country 
with which they were at peace aud a people 
who had done them no wrong: Affidavits of 
enlisted men who were to serve ou board these 


| vessels were presented, the character of the 


vessels was clearly shown, and the. direct 
ageucy of confederate, officials in their con- 
struetion and equipment’ proved ; bat all to no 
purpose ; they were ignored under one pretext 
or another, aud ihe destruetion of our merchant 
marine continued, -with their assistance and 
approval, antil there was nothing left which 
they could aid in destroying. 

Heér mhinistets; judges, juries, and officials 
of every grade, from the governor of a colony 
down to a customs officer, were all animated 
with the same’ spirit of hostility towaftd our 


| country anda resolve to do all that lay in 


their power to insare our destruction. 

In proof of the trath of this T wiil cite some 
cases in point. On‘the 3st of January, 
1862, Russell issued orders through the admir- 
alty that'no ship of war of either Belliger- 
ent shouldbe permitted to enter or remain in 
the port of Nassau, or any roadstead of the 
Bahamas, duting hostilities except by special 
leave of the governor of the islands or in 
case of stress of weather. Similar orders 
were seut to all British officials, the practical 
result of which was to exdlude United States 
vessels of war and harbor and assist the pri- 
vateers and blockade-runners of the confed- 
eracy. ‘Out Vessels were prevented from watch- 
ing them in port, and we were warned not to 
search them at sea. 

It was considéred a violation of her Majesty’s 
proclamation for a United States man-of- war to 
remain over tWenty-four hours in port, or take 
in more supplies than were needed to take the 
vessel to the nearést United States port; but 
it wag not consideréd @ violation of it to per- 
mit confederate privateers to remain for weeks 
in their harbors, evlisting meni, receiving re- 
pairs,, munitions of war, aud. supplies of all 
kinds, &0 as to enable them to remain at sea 
for mouths destroying our commerce. The 
proclaination forbid British subjects from en- 
gaging in breaking our blockade; and yet a 
regulac fl-et of swift light-draught steaniers, 
principally English, were engaged in reshipping 
at Bermuda and the Bahatnas the cargoes 
brought from England, while the vessels which 
brovgit out tue munitions of war took back 
ia return the eviton landed by the bloekade- 
rinuers. Some idea of the extent of this busi- 
ness muy be judged from a circumstance, told 
me by afriend. He said that ina trip down 
the Clyde, at. the close of our war, he counted 
in oue morning no less than thirty-five blockade- 
runners. 

The American consul, Mr. Blanchard, at 
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Melbourne, Anstralia, received positive evi- 
dence that the Shenandoah, then in port, bad 
received a large accession of men and arms 
and was about departing on her voyage of de- 
struction. He called on one official after an- 
other to try and get them to stop the vessel, 
but without success. He was finally referred | 
to the Crown solicitor, Mr. Gurner. In his || . or ' 
interview with this individual he said : at of hostility toward the people of the Uni- 
*T have called upon you, as the representative of |} te 
her Majesty, with evidence to lay before you of a | 


large number of men about violating the neutrality | 
laws of the country.” 


And again on the 9th of June, 1864, he de- 
clared in the same place; 

** It is dreadful to think that hundreds of thou- 

sands of men are being slaughtered for the purpose 

| of preventing the southern States from acting on 

| those very principles of independence which in 1776 


were asserted by the whole of America against this 
| country.” 


To which he replied in a mock, sneering, | 
and insulting manner: || pool in July, 1862: 

‘I don’t care. [want my dinner,and I musthave || “Iam doingall I can to gain additional evidence 
. against i een “~ I find it — more ee 

The , - too. || than ever. The men who gave evidence in a former 

rhe consul says that he then turned bis back || ease have been losers by it. Some have been turned 
and walked off. When abouta dozen paces out of employment, and others lost jobs. 
off, thinking that he had not been sufficiently 


insulting, he tarned and hallooed out, ‘* My 
dinner, Lord, that is what I want.’’ 
The consul says : 


“5 was most grossly insulted both in word and 
manber, 


And again: 


‘The immunities that I enjoyed as United States | 
consul were of « peculiar nature. Instead of bein 
assisted by the authorities, I was only baffled” 
and taught how certain proceedings could not be 
instituted,” 


A sailor on board the Shenandoah swore— | 


“ That every facility was afforded us, both by the | 
officials and people of Melbourne, to make our re- 
pairs and to procure our supplies; indeed, in every- | 
thing we wanted. The Government engineer was on 
board our ship while we were undergoing repairs ‘* There was never such a comedy performed in the 
three or four times a day, and certainly assisted || whole history of law. The feeling of the profession 
them with his opinions and advice, if he did not || seemson the whole to be one of mortification at the 
actually superintend our repairs.”’ || utter inefficiency of the national tribunals to admin- 

|| ister justice.” 


And he says further ‘‘ that the English are 
indifferent to reproach.’’ Notruer words were 
ever uttered than that the English as a people 
are indifferent to reproach, T 


Mr. Dudley, our consul, wrote from Liver- 


|| firms for whom he worked that they would remove 


ease of the Alexandra. The feeling is deep and 


|; sides with those who are building the vessels. It ie 

not at aiicertain that any jury in this country would 
condemn a vessel, let the evidence be ever so con- 
elusive. I have strong doubts if the jury in the 
Alexandra case would have found a verdict even if 
the judge bad charged them todo so. But the judge 


the jury they could find, and that. the sailing of the 


In relation to this case, tried before a Lon- 


1864: 





These repairs were carried on with the 
greatest expedition in the Government patent | 
slips. The Shenandoah remained in Melbourne 
twenty-four days, during which time she took | 
in three hundred tons of coal, which, with | 
the four hundred on board, made seven hun- 
dred, and recruited forty-three men. Two 
months later, the captain of the United States 
steamer Connecticut asked permission to re- 
main twenty-four hours at Barbadoes for the 
purpose of overhauling the piston and engine, | 
but the request was refused unlesshe could give 
assurance that the vessel was not fit for sea, | 
This the captain as an honorable man could | 
not give, and he had to leave port at once. A 
similar spirit was evinced at Nassau, Bermuda, | 
and Jamaica. At one of the ports in the latter || 
island, the English admiral paid a visit of | 
ceremony to the Alabama after one of her | 
successful cruises, and the visit was returned | 
by the captain of the Alabama. 

The Sumter made her escape from New | 
Orleans iu June, 1861. Within thirty days she | 
captured eleven American vessels, and on the | 
80:h of July entered one of the harbors of Trini- | 
dad. The British flag, the same under which 
she made her first capture, was hoisted. on the 
Government flag-staff as a compliment. She | 
remained there for six days, taking in coal, with | 
the consent and approval of the attorney gen- | 
eral. 

- peeeeny, 1862, a. comptes 
to Lord Russell that the port of Nassau was | : ae 
used asa depot of supplies for the confederacy, | a — oe ae Be, a oe 
and was told in reply that inquiry had been | sith ill : ea ae = oo 
made and that the complaint was entirely im- || ™'® t oi 0 poe dig . ee zs aad —— 
aginary. About the same time Lord Palmer- | ae wee zed ea — - aaa ek - te a 
ston very significantly announced to Mr. Adams || *” ae anc 7 a of her Majesty’s 
het nage e stands without a peer among 
wag to Cabees Mtn Weeceree cer ee Wake itis the greatest absurdity to suppose that 
under pretext of preventing the confederates from | the laws of Kngland were not ample to pre- 
receiving things that are contraband of war.” vent the acts of hostility of which we so justly 

On the Sth of February, 1863, Lord Russell | complained; and to prove this beyond a rea- 
said in the House of Lords: sonable doubt I need only refer to her action in 

** But there may be one end of the war that would || relation to the iron-clad rams constructed for 
prove a calamity to the United States and to the || the confederate government by the Lairds. Jn 
world, and especially calamitous to the negro race 1862 the construction of twoof these were com- 

menced. One was launched on the 4th of July, 


tions with others they were capable of being 


these virtues. 

But Mr. Adams was in error in saying the 
tribunals were inefficient. Why, sir, it is one 
of the rarest events in the history of British 
jurisprudence to find an English judge or 
jury give a decision or render a verdict con- 
trary to the wishes of the Crown. English 
judges may exercise a certain independence 
as between subjects of the realm, but when 
the Government is interested, judges who are 
the mere creatures of the Crown, and who 
themselves are imbued and influenced by the 
interests and prejudices of their nation, uever 
fail in giving a decision entirely satisfactory 
to the power that creates them. And as to 
juries, why, sir, England understands how to 
make up a jury so as to give whatever verdict 
may be required, as well as she knows how to 
twist a law to suit herself, or evade an obliga- 
tion when it is her interest to do so. If there 
is any one thing under heaven that Eugland 
knows how to do better than another, it is 














in those countries, and that would be the subjuga- 
tion of the South by the North. ”’ 


In farther evidence of the fact that the feel- | 


States pervaded all classes in Great Britain, | 
that it was open, exultant, intense, and bitter, | 
I will give a few quotations from the official | 
correspondence of our representatives abroad. | 


Neil | 
| Black, a ship-earpenter, has been informed by three | 


| their business from him because he testified in the | 


strong against us, and the whole town seems to take | 


did not so charge: he burlesqued the law, and told | 


Alabama was no more a violation of the foreign | 
enlistment act than any other different matter that | 
might happen about a boat ofany kind whatsoever.” | 


|| don jury, Mr. Adams writes the 8th of April, | 


Yo say that they | 
were not would be to assert that in their rela- | 
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| the 14th of August and on the 25th of Septem. 


| 1863, and immediately thereafter Mr. Ad 
| wrote to Russell, transmitting affid 
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ber he forwarded additional evidence; but the 
English Government did not even deign c 
answer his letters; the work of preparatioy, an 
tinued, and even the coal was put on board 
showing the intention of an early departure ,, 
sea. On the 4th of September Mr. Adams for. 
warded more affidavits to Russell, and entered 
in the name of the American Governmey 
‘*a last solemn protest against the COM Missing 
of such an act of hostility against a friend) 
nation.”’ On the same day he received . 
reply from Russell stating that her Majesty's 
Government ‘‘are advised that they canno, 
interfere in any way with these vessels.” 
this Mr. Adams replied on the next day: 

ond Mould be neodtew jn me to point out to you 


This last intimation, that the s.iling of these 


| rams would be looked upon as a declaration 


of war by the United States Governmeut, com. 
ing as it did after the victory of Gettysburg, 
the capture of Vicksburg and Port Hadgou, 
aud the news that a fresh draft for three buy. 
dred thousand troops, reached England, made 
her Majesty’s ministers pause and count the 
cost and prospects of a war with a Republic 
that was not, after all, so hopelessly dismem. 
bered as they hoped and believed. An army 
of five hundred thousand victorious veterans 
in the field with three hundred thousand more 


| on the way to reéuforce them, and five million 


freemen ready to take their place, should 
England openly engage in our domestic quar- 
rel, was quite sullicient to make the assas- 
sins of Downing street change their minds, 
And change they did; and accordingly, four 
days after his last reply stating that the Gov- 
ernment would notinterfere, Russell presented 
his compliments to our minister, informing bin 


|| that instructions had been issued which would 
influenced by any sense of houor, honesty, or || 


|| justice, and the whole world has long since | 
|| come to the conclusion that they are, as a | 
| nation, utterly and absolutely devoid of any of | 


prevent the departure of the two iron-clad 
vessels from Liverpool. 

On the 24th of the following month the 
Lairds received the following reply : 

“Tam commanded by the lords commissioners of 
her Majesty’s treasury to acquaint you that they are 
unable to comply with your request to make a trial 
trip of the El Tousson, one of the iron-clad vessels 
fitting in your yards, in the course of this week or 
within any other suitable time.” 

On the 27th of the same month the customs 
ofticer wrote to Laird Brothers: 

“I hereby beg to inform you that your two 
cupola vessels are now detained under the two bun- 
dred and twenty-third section of the customs cou- 
solidation act, the ground being a violation of the 
foreign enlistment act. And I take further leave to 
state that the officers in charge have received orders 
to remove your workmen,” 

On the 29th the Lairds protested, but were 
told in reply ‘‘that the orders were well con- 
sidered and could not be revoked or altered. 
Kiforts were made at various times, up to the 
27:b of the following May, to induce the Gov: 
ernment to permit the rams to leave ; but to 
no effect, finding that they had to do one 
of two things: permit the rams to sail and take 
the chance of war with the victorious North, or 
bring the Lairds into court and under the very 
laws which they said were not violated or were 
insufficient to meet the case, convict the Lairds, 
and thus make the Government morally and 
pecuniarily responsible for the acts of the Ala 
bama and kindred craft. To escape from 
this dilemma they purchased the vessels ; 00 
through love of the United States, not from a 
sense of justice to a nation they had most 
foully injured, not through any regard to trea 
ties or the requirements of internatioual law, 
but clearly and evidently to save hemes 
from the consequences of their own misdee - 

From this time forth the success ' e 
northern States became assured, aud the bos 
tile acts of Great Britain became proporuior 
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wely less. until on the 13th day of February, 
1865, a few weeks before the surrender of 
General Lee, when the failure of the confed- 
eracy became evident to all the world, Russell 
began, to use a nautical phrase, to ‘‘ bout ship,”’ 
and accordingly he addressed a remonstrance 
to the confederate agents and authorities 
against what he called ‘‘the offense thus 
offered to her Majesty’s authority and dignity 
by the de facto rulers of the southern States.”’ 
and referred to their acts as totally unjusti- 
gable and manifestly offensive to the British 
Crown; thus evincing in his last as in his 
frst act the same shameless disregard of truth, 
justice, and honor 80 manifest throughout the 
entire conduct of his Government with the 
United States during the rebellion. For he 
was well aware, during its continuance, of the 
building and equipping of privateers in Great 
Britain, as well as the purchase of immense 
stores of arms and war material, by the con- 
federate States. 

In 1863 he was placed in possession by Mr. 
Adams of an intercepted letter of the secre- 
tary of the confederate navy to Mr. Mason, 
confederate commissioner in London, wherein 
he announced the contract made by his de- 
partment with the Messrs. Laird for the con- 
struction of six iron-clad steamers, combining 
the capacity of fighting and freighting sbips, 
with which they intended to break the block- 
ade of the southern ports; but Russell pro- 
fessed to doubt the information, and when he 
was furnished with further testimony of the 
clearest and most convincing kind by our 
minister on the 4th of September, 1863, who, 
in the name of his Government, ‘‘entered a 
last solemn protest against the commission 
of such an act of hostility against a friendly 
nation,”’ he replied that ‘* her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment are advised that they cannot inter- 
fere in any way with these vessels.”’ 

But when he saw the confederacy doomed, 
and the restoration of the Union assured; 
when he saw two thirds of our merchant 
marine at the bottom of the ocean or trans- 
ferred to English owners; when he saw our 
great preponderance as a maritime nation 
gone, and his country powerless to inflict any 
further injury upon us, with safety to them- 
selves, then the virtuous indignation of Peck- 
sniff Russell was aroused, and he tells the 
South that he had just heard of their attempt 
to abuse the hospitality of her most gracious 
Majesty by making the territorial waters of 
Great Britain the place of preparation for war- 
like armaments against the United States. 
And though every act and every step of the 
confederate agents was with the sanction and 
approval of Great Britain, as I have clearly 
shown, and Lord Chelmsford acknowledged 
in the House of Lords on the 16th of May, 
1861, three days after the proclamation of 
neutrality, ‘*that if the southern confeder- 
acy had not been recognized as belligerents 
avy Englishman aiding them by fitting out a 
privateer would be guilty of piracy,’’ thus 
showing clearly that it was for this very pur- 
Seg of making the territorial waters of Great 

ritain the place for war-like armaments 
against the United States that the proclama- 
tion was issued, for this Russell, with the 
brazen effrontery and shameless hypocrisy 
which is so characteristic of his countrymen, 
assumes a virtuous indignation at the acts of 
the confederate agents. When their money and 
credit were gone, and the power of the con- 
federacy broken, after four years of as heroic 
& struggle as the records of history can furnish 
he tries like a hunted thief to deceive his pur- 
suers, and to escape responsibility he insults 
the agents of the fallen confederacy aud the 
intelligence of the American people. 

h, what years of suffering, of sacrifice, and 
of slaughter were these to wen of the same 
Raion, How many thousand of homes were 
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made desolate in the North and the South, || and imports were shipped in American vessels. 
| How many thousands of widows aud orphans | lu 1855, seventy-five per cent. in American, 
and fathers and mothers were left to mourn | and twenty-five percent. in foreign vessels. In 
| for husbands, fathers, and sons; how the war, | 1869, thirty-four per cent. in American to 
encouraged and sustained by Great Britain, | sixty-six per cent. in foreign vessels. Our 
finally swept over the fair South, consuming | exports have doubled since 1853, while the 
like a fire from another world the gathered || percentage carried in American vessels has 
wealth of two centuries and the household | fallen from sixty-seven per cent. to thirty-four 
goods of many generations ; and how like a || per cent. 
pestilence it entered every household in the Now, if we calculate the loss of American 
North, carrying death and woe and mourning || tonnage at $30,000,000 a year for ten years, 
and misery, and leaving behind a debt so vast || we have the sum of $300,000,000 logs to the 
that its mere interest will remain as a legacy || nation, and this is exclusive of the advantages 
to oppress unnumbered generations. When || which would be derived by the repairs to our 
we had no debt worth speaking of, and na- || ships, the employment of mechanics, sailors, 
tional taxation was almost unknown, we had || merchants, &c. 
the advantage of Isngland; but now, thanks In 1861 the interest on our national debt 
to her hatred of the Republic, she has helped || was $6,000,000. Afterthe close of the war in 
us to a debt nearly as vast as her own, and || 1866 the interest was $138,000,000. From the 
dragged us down from nearly the first to the || Ist of March, 1861, to the lstof March, 1872, 
fifth position among the nations as @ maritime || the gross interest paid on our national debt 
Power, while she has gained what we have || for these eleven years amounts tothe enormous 
lost. Her cruisers under confederate colors, || sum of $1,000,430,000. On the Ist of March, 
and sometimes, as the evidence shows, under || 1869, the gross debt of the United States 
her own, not alone burned our ships, or caused || amounted to $2,525,196,461 74, all of which 
them to be transferred at a heavy loss to Eng- || isa mortgage upon the property of the nation 
lish owners, but she deprived us of a profit- || and the lubor of its citizens. 
able commerce, which would be worth at least A large portion of these bonds were purchased 
to us to-day $30,000,000 a year more than it is, || by foreign capitalists, at prices ranging from 
as shown by the following table, taken from |} forty-five to fifty-five per cent. of their face 
the report of the select committee of this House || value in gold, and they now receive for them 
ou the causes of the reduction of American || their full face value in gold, so that we will 
tonnage to the Forty-First Congress. 1 ask || have really paid as interest on our debt in 
the careful attention of this House and of the || fifteen years a sum equal to the original amount 
country to the figures taken from that report, || received by the nation for our bonds. It is 
and to the remarks of the committee which || too painful to think of the enormous load of 
follow: debt, with its interest of $100,000,000 a year, 
Value of Tonnage.—The estimated value of the || Which we must leave to future generations, To 
tonnage of the United States engaged in the foreign || this must be added for the present a pension 
carrying trade was, in 1861, $108,347,748, the esti- |! jist of $30,000,000 a year, and if to this we 
mated gross yearly earnings of which was thirty-three || 4 ’ ’ ; 
and one third per cent., or $36,115,916. In 1869 the || could add the value of property destroyed in 
eatimasod value of the same anaes wes $70,188,945, the South, we would have a correct idea of 
yearly enrning of this interest of $12,619,601, (Table || Wat England has done for our country in 
No. 14 of the Appendix.) || encouraging and sustaining the most costly and 
m | destructive war in the history of the human race, 
three per cent. Tuking the same ratio of increase In May, 1866, M r. I ish declared that we, Were 
from 1860 to 1869. say sixty-five per cent., and we || tWo great nations of common origin, common 
should have, in 1869, $57,417,643. The actual amount || language, common literature, common inter- 
of gross earnings is $23,496,315, or a net annual loss, || ests and objects, in the advancement of the civil- 
in consequence of the declineof our ocean commerce, || .« ; ’ ‘ 7 
of $33,921,328. | ization of the age. What our emollient Sec- 
Tt is difficult to realize that our country, which in || retary of State may have meant by this congre- 
little more than half a century ending in 1860 had || gation of adjectives, | am at a loss to know. 


reached the very foremost rank of maritime nations, | : : : Meyite 
has in less ae gd decade lost half its merchant ship- | Did he or did be not mean that Great Britain had 








The increase in gross earnings of this class of 
tonnage from 1850 to 1860 was $14,719,397, or seventy- | 











Exports and | Exports and | 
Fiscal | importsin | imports | 
year. | American in foreign | Total. 


vessels. | vessels, 


nied $239,272,084 | $90,746,954 | $330,037,038 
| 1855... | 405,485,462 | 131,139,904 | 536,625,366 
ai 507,247,757 | 255,040,798 | 762,288,550 


j 


i = 167,402,872 437,010,124 | 604,412,996 
WOOD. cccsees 289,950,272 | 586,492,012 | 876,442,284 


} 
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ping and all its maritime prestige, and that we now || ou every favorable occasion taken very com- 
stand debating whether we shall without a struggle || mon means of destroying our common inter- 
yield all, and become the mere commercial depend- || : 
ency of the nation for whose advantage we have || €S!8, of commonly stealing our property, com- 
been thus despoiled and reduced.” | monly burning our ships, commonly helping 
How truly Cobden said in the House of || to slaughter our soldiers, and of using our 
Commons in 1864— common language to commonly stigmatize 
** You have been carrying on hostilities from these || aud commonly revile the common people of 
shores against the people of the United States and || this common Republic; the people of which, 
have been inflicting an amount of damage on that || j, egmmon with the great aforesaid Anglo- 
country greater than would be produced by many 2 “WY PS ila ee e , 
ordinary wars. || Saxon vat is it,” are marching hand in 
Tt is eatimated that fhe loss sustained by the hand to civilize the Chinese with opium, the 
‘ t sels : | . . 3 ° ” 
petri ry ys Ke seas tnn einalt pare of the | East Indians with cannon balls; and when 
injury inflicted on the American marine. We have they fail, by making cannon balls of the bodies 
rendered the rest of her vast mercantile property for || of the aforesaid Indians; and in exterminating 
the present valueless.” || the Irish, with the very newest and most 
The following table will show the total for- || approved system of Anglo-Saxon civilization, 
eign commerce of the United States in 1850, | by which a whole race can be robbed of liberty 
1855, 1860, and 1869: || and property, and the world cooly informed 
aoe os os ———-—----——- || that 1t 18 done in the interes: of *‘ a common 
literature, and for the advancement of the 
civilization of the age’’ and the free circula- 
tion of the Scriptures. 
|| Secretary Fish, of course, may have meant 
| to be sarcastic, or complimentary, or dignified, 
or hyperbolical, but I presume no one living can 
tell exactly what he did mean, and if he knows 
himself what he meant, I hope he will inform 
the world ere he dies, and not let yet unborn 
generations *‘burst in ignorance.’’ If he in- 
tended to rebuke England with sarcasm, we 
‘| can understand and appreciate the great depth 
| of his,diplomacy, and do credit to the profound 


It will be seen by the foregoing that in 1850, 


| seventy-five per cent. of our total exports || head that could not alone bother our hered- 
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itary foes, but our hereditary friends also, and 
especially our friends. But even in diplomacy 
it is a dangerous thing to trifle with facts. If 
we are of common origin and of Anglo-Saxon 
blood, where did the four million 
get their complexion? 
nounced admirer of the one in blood theory 


will not assert that they are the natural off- | 


spring of the Pilgrims, of the New England 
I 


origin in face of the undoubted fact that her 


descendants are quite as numerous in our | 


Republic as are those of Englishmen? 
It is certainly very unjust to the Africans to 


ignore their claims, for they have just as good | 


a right as the Anglo-Saxons to claim the par- 
entage ; and besides, Africa, unlike England, 
has never sent her mercenaries to lay waste 


our fields, to murder our citizens, to burn our | 


ships, to destroy our commerce. Her sons, 
unlike the English, have never employed sav- 
ages to scalp American women and children ; 
and by their honest toil they have added mil- 
lions to the productive wealth of our country 
from its earliest history to the present day. 
Ireland also has some strong claims to pa- 
ternity. I think this will be admitted: there 
has not been an American battle-field from 
Lexington to Appomattox wherethe blood and 
valor of her sons and their descendants have 
not been freely given to establish and maintain 
our institutions. The German countries have 
also contributed their quota, and still keep 
youring in to help increase with their frugal 
industry the national wealth and the national 
ower. France watched the ctadle of our infant 
tepublic, poured out her treasure and her 
blood in its defense, and left us only at a vig- 
orous manhood when we could take care of our- 
selves. Ireland, Germany, France, and Africa 
have, therefore, stronger claims than England ; 
they have claims of blood, friendsbip, and grat- 
itude. They have never wared upon our in- 
terests nor our lives; they have never sought 
to destroy our institutions ; neither have they 
reviled us as a people, and held us up for the 
scorn of the world as a nation of tricksters 


and knaves, as England has often done. All | 


this miserable drivel, therefore, about Anglo- 
Saxon origin and unity of blood is not alone 
humiliating, but absolutely false. 

The two countries bave ever been and ever 
will be antagonistic in political principles and 
in material interests. England is a free-booter, 
grown rich upon plunder. Secure from attack 
from without, she gathers her spoils from all 
parts of the earth to enrich the few and to 
oppress the many. She could not be just to 
others without being unjust to herself, and she 
could not be honest, because she does not know 
what honesty means. In short, England was 
truly described by Payne, when he said she 
was ‘'a nest of tyrants and a den of slaves.’’ 
With such a nation this Republic can have no 
sympathy, no friendship, and no community 
of interests ; they can never rise to the level 
of this free, and generous, and just people, and 
I pray God that the day may never come when 
the people of this Republic will sink to a level 
with them. 

In Indiaalone she rules, by as vileadespotism 
as ever Oppressed human nawre, a territory 
of fifteen hundred thousand square miles, and 
a population of nearly two besdret million 
human beings. The direct revenues extracted 


from these people are on the increase, notwith- | 


standing their pee eart poverty and 
the fact that whole villages are yearly decimated 
by famine aud hunger-fed pestilence. In 1860 
her revenue from India amounted to £39,705, - 
822; in 1869 it increased to £49,262,690. For 
the ten years from 1860 to 1870 the total revenue 
drawn from this British cursed people amounts 
to the enormous sum of £500,700,965, an 
amount equal to $2,500,503,825, and all this, 


blacks | 
Surely the most pro- | 


lymouth Rock Blarney stone; or must we | 
disown Africa’s contribution to our common 


| be itunderstood, in face of the fact, that England 
has destroyed all the native industries which 
could in any way compete with her own, so as 


to have a market for British fabrics, the profits | 
And it is this | 


of which must be immense. 
nation, which freemen should blush to claim 
kindred or sympathy with, that some insipid 


even at the expense of their own country and 
its institutions. 


’ 


‘*kindred peoples,’ 


when, after months of 


of great achievements, the treaty of Washing- 
ton was finally signed and submitted to the 


knowing anything of its real character; and 


some who believed it promised partial recom- 
ore for the financial losses inflicted upon us 
y England during the war. Others, and I 
confess I was among the’ number, believed 


would be tied in case of any future war in 
which England might be engaged, and that in 





some way or other she would manage to escape | 


pecuniary indemnity for our losses. ‘That 
England would ever pay anything like an 
equivalent for the financial injury done us, I 
knew was out of the question ; that’she would 
be willing to pay the few millions of direct 
damages for the destruction of our ships and 


June, 1863, thé ship owners of Liverpool, 
alarmed at the effect upon ocean commerce 
of British neutrality laws, and fearful that in 
some future war their property might be swept 
away by privateers in the same way as that of 
American ship-owners, addressed a memo- 
rial to Lord Russell, as follows: 

“Your memorialists, who are deeply interested in 
British shipping, view with dismay the probable 
tuture consequences of astateof affairs which per- 
mits aforeigu belligerent to construct in and send 
to sea from British ports vessels of war in contra- 
vention of the provisions of the existing law.’’ 

They concluded by showing that a few steam 
cruisers inflicted a loss upon our commerce 
which years of peace would prove inadequate 
to retrieve. ‘They also pictured the great 
pecuniary loss which England would sustain 
under a similar construction of law, should 
she be at war hereafter. 

Russell knew this, of course, quite as well 
as the ship-owners of Liverpool, but he knew 
very well also that after our commerce was 
destroyed, British statesmen, and British bul- 
lies, and British philanthropists, and British 
and American evangelists, and snobs could 
easily find means to buy us, or coax us, or 
bully us, or trick us into some arrangement, 
by which we would not, or could not, or dare 
not retaliate in kind on England in the future. 

In 1867 Lord Stanley told our minister that 
there was really little difficulty in coming to a 
settlement, and that the country was ready to 
acquiesce in any decision that might be made, 
even if it were adverse. He was getting aux- 
ious about the future should no new agreement 
be come to. In 1868 he went still further, 
and admitted in a speech in the House of 
Commons ‘‘that he never concealed his opin- 
ion that some of the American claimants were 
likely to make out their case and get their 
m ney under a reference proposed by them.”’ 
Said he: 


‘The money part of the affair is inappreciably 
small, especially as we have on our side counter 
claims to a considerable amount. The expense 
would be quite worth incurring if only in order to 
obtain an authoritative decision as to the position 
of neutrals in future wars.” 

Mr. Forster, in the same debate, feared that 
whenever England was engaged in war they 
would suffer in the same way, and said that if 
both nations would agree to some priuciple of 
international law which would prevent the 





Americans would have us imitate and glorify, | 


It was given out as a great triumph for the | 


secret sessions and pompous announcements | 


Senate, where it was discussed in secret ses- | 
sion, and finally ratified, without the country | 


when it was published it was acquiesced in by | 


that the treaty was a trick by which our hands | 


their cargoes was in evidence ; for as early as | 
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} escape of ‘‘such pirate vessels in the future 
they might be ready to give indemnity fo, the 
_ past.’’ In fact, astime rolled on after the elos 
of our war, English statesmen becam ~ 
alive to the necessity of some arran 
with the United States which shou! 
their commerce in future wars from American 
Alabamas. Russell indignantly denied in 
1863 that there was any necessity for alterin 
English laws, but in 1865, after the close of 
the war, he admitted they needed revision : 
and later he pronounced the escape of the Als. 
bama and like vessels a achintia) and a re. 
proach. So that there was no question fron 
1868 down to 1872 that England 1 
; 2 Hgland was will. 
ing, nay anxious to pay the direct losses 
sustained by our merchants, if they could only 
get the assent of the United States to a yew 
declaration of neutrality which should prevent 
us in all future time from interpreting our ney. 
tral obligations according to English prece- 
dents. In 1869 the Jobuson-Clarendon treaty 
was agreed upon and indignantly rejected by 
the United States Senate, for many reasons, 
chief’ of which was the fact that it did not pro. 
vide for compensation of national losses, | 
will quote a paragraph from Mr. Sumyen’s 
speech during the discussion of the treaty, to 
show the chief reason urged against it. He 
said: 

“This is what I have to say for the present on 
national losses through the destruction of com- 
merce. These are large enough; but there is 
another chapter, where they are larger far. I refer 
to national losses caused by prolongation of the 
war, and traceable directly to England. Pardon me 
if I confess the regret with which I touch this pro- 
digious item; for | know well the depth of feeling it 
is calculated to stir. But I cannot hesitate, [¢ 
belungs to thé case. No candid person, studying 
|| this eventful period, can doubt that the rebellion 
was originally encouraged by hope of support from 
England; that it was strengthened at once by the 
bestowal of belligerent rights on the ocean; that it 
was fed to the end by British supplies; that it was 
encouraged by every well-stored British sbip that 
was able to defy our blockade; that it was quick- 
ened into frantic life with every report from the 
British pirates, flaming anew with every burning 
ship; nor can it be doubted that without British 
intervention the rebellion would have soon suc- 
cumbed umder the well-directed efforts of the na 
tional Government, Not weeks or months, but years 
were in this way added to our war, so full of costly 
sacrifice. The subsidies once contributed by Eng- 
land to continental wars were Jess effective than the 
aid and comfort contributed to the rebellion. It 
cannot be said too often that the naval base of the 
rebellion was not in America, butin England. Too 
blockade-runners and the pirate ships were all 
English. Evgland was the fruitful parent, and 
taese were the‘ hell-bounds’ pictured by Milton in 
his description ofsin, which, * when they list, would 
creep into her womb and kennel there.’ Mr. Cob- 
den boldly said in the House of Commons that Eng- 
land made war from hershores on the United States, 
“with an amount of damage to that country greater 
than in many ordinary wars.’ According to him, 
the conduct of England was war; but it must not be 
forgotten that this war was carried on at our sole 
cost, The United States paid for war waged by 
England upon the national unity.” 

This is very strong language for a lineal 
descendant of the Anglo Saxon stock to use 
against the ‘‘ kindred nation,’’ but it is true 
nevertheless, and the American people in- 
dorsed it with a unanimity rarely if ever 
equaled on a public question. His views were 
sound, and his arguments unanswerable; and 
the treaty was indignantly rejected by the Sen- 
ate, which act met the approval of the whole 
country. 

This claim for national damages was no new 
question even then. Mr. Seward instructed our 
minister in 1862 to inform the English minis- 
ter that he received instructions ‘to solicit 
redress for the national and private injuries 
already sustained.’’ This view was advauced 
at various times thereafter; and when, on the 
25th of September, 1869, Mr. Fish wrote to Mr. 
Motley, our minister to England, advising him 
as to a renewal of negotiations, he clearly 0 
unequivocally stated our posiion on the na- 
tional as well as on the private claims, 44 
follows: . 


“ The President is not yet prepared to pronounce 
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the question of indemnities which he thinksdue 
on Great Britain to individuals, citizens of the Uni- 


ted States, for the destruction of their property by 
ea & 


y ornisers fitted out in the ports of Great Britain ; 
rebel oe now prepared to speak of the reparation 
ach he thinks due by the British Government for 
the larger account of the vast national injuries it 
ed inflicted upon the United States. 

Lord Clarendon received acopy of this dis- 
atch, and, in transmitting it to their represent- 
ative bere, stated that they could not make any 
new proposition until they had more clear in- 
formation respecting the basis upon which the 
Government of the United States would be 
disposed to negotiate. He also referred to the 
desirability of agreeing to a new code of inter- 
national law. " 

Again, on the 5th of December, 1871, the 
President in his annual message to Congress, 
after referring to the views of her Majesty's 
Government, said: 

“Our firm and unalterable convictions are directly 
the reverse. 1 therefore recommend to Congress to 
authorize the appointment of a commission to take 
proofsof the amounts and the ownership of these sev- 


eralclaims on notice to the representative of her Maj- 
esty at Washington, and that authority be given for 


the settlement of these claims by the United States ; 
that the Government shall have the ownership oi 
the private claims, as well as the responsible control 
of all the demands against Great Britain.’ 

So that, from 1862 down to December, 1871, 
the United States constantly asserted the claim 
for national losses, and when, in 1871, Great 
Britain indicated an intention to settle directly 
with our merchants for the private losses, the 
President recommended their payment so as 
to hold them with the national damages, and 
Congress was, as [am informed, on the eve 
of complying with his request when Great 
Britain revewed negotiations that resulted in 
the appointment by the two Governments of 
the joint bigh commission, which met in this 
city in January, 1871. 

At the thirty-sixth conference on the 8th of 
March, the American commissioners formally 
submitted in writing the following statement: 

That the people and Government of the United 
States felt that they had sustained a great wrong. 
and that great injuries and losses were inflicted 
upon their commerce and their material interests 
by the course and conduct of Great Britain during 
the recent rebellion in the United States; that the 
operation of cruisers which had been fittted out, or 
armed, or equipped, or which had received aug- 
mentation of force in Great Britain or her colonies 
showed extensive, direct losses, and in the capture 
and destruction of a large number of vesseis with 
their cargoes, and in the heavy national expendi- 
tures in the pursuit of the cruisers, and indirect in- 
jury in the transfer of a large part of the American 
commercial marine to the British flag,in the enhanced 
payments of insurance, in the prolongation of the 
war, and in the addition of a large sum to the cost 
of the war and the suppression of the rebellion.” 


They further stated that— 

_ "The cost to which the Government had been put 
in pursuic of these cruisers could be easily ascer- 
tained by certificates of Government accounting 
oficers; and that in the hopeof an amicable settle- 
ment no estimate was made of the indirect losses, 
without prejudice, however, to the right to indem- 
nification on their account in the event of no such 
settlement being made.” 

They also proposed that the joint high com- 
mission should agree upon a sum which should 
be paid by Great Britain to the United States 
in satisfaction of all claims and the interest 
thereon. To these demands the British com- 
missioners put in a general denial of responsi- 
bility for the acts of the Alabama and other 
cruisers, aud of bad faith on the part of their 
Government daring our rebellion, and repeated 
on behalf of their Government the offer of 
arbitration, 

lhe American commissioners expressed 
their regret at the decision of the British com- 
missioners, and said that they could not con- 
sent 10 submit the question of the liability of 
the British Government to arbitration uulees 
the principle which should goveru the arbi- 
trators, in consideration of the facts, could first 

@ agreed upon. To this the British commis- 


sioners finally consented, after consulting with 
their Government, and the following rules were 
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agreed upon as applicable to the case, and | natives, and on our borders she owns a terri- 
which should govern the arbitrators, together || tory almost as vast in area as our own. If 


with such principles of international law as 
the arbitrators shall determine to have been 
applicable to the case : 


“A neutral Government is bound— 


‘First, to use due diligence to prevent the fitting 
out, arming, or equipping, within its jurisdiction, 
of any vessel which it has reasonable ground to be- 
lieve is intended to cruise or tocarry on war against 
a Power with which it is at peace; and also to use 
like diligence to prevent the departure from its 
jurisdiction of any vessel intended to cruise orcarry 
on war as above, such vessel having been specially 


adapted, in whole or in part, within such jurisdic- | 


tion, to warlike use. 

“Secondly, not to permit or suffer either belliger- 
ent to make use of its ports or waters as the base of 
naval operations against the other, or for the pur- 
pose of the renewal or augmentation of military 
supplies or arms, or the recruitment of men. 

* Thirdly, to exercise due diligence in its own ports 
and waters, and, as to all persons within its jurisdic- 
tion, to prevent any violation of the foregoing obli- 
gations and duties. 

** And the high contracting parties agree to observe 
these rules as between themselves in future, and to 
bring them to the knowledge of other maritime 
Powers, and to invite them to accede to them.” 

In the first and second of these rules Eng- 
land gained the object she aimed at ever since 
the close of our civil war, the recognition by 
the United States of the very principles she 
ignored during our rebeilion. It was what 
Stanley called an authoritative decision as to 
the position of neutrals in future wars; it 
would prevent what the Liverpool shipping 
merchants deplored and trembled at in their 
petition to Russell in 1864, and what Mr. 
Forster feared when in his speech in Parlia- 
ment he showed what a two-edged sword 
neutrality was, when interpreted according to 
the British standard. And yet there is not a 
principle, legal or otherwise, in these rules 
which was not already embraced by English 
laws, and certainly none which was not cov- 
ered by our own neutrality laws. But as Eng- 
land construed her neutral obligations in a 
time of great peril to the Republic, so as to 
inflict an amount of damage on us greater 
than that of ordinary wars, making our losses 
her gains, it was indispensable to her future 
security that both nations should take what 
should seem to be a new departure, and to 
bind us by a treaty which she knew we would 
faithfully and honorably abide by; while she, 
faithful alone to her traditional infamy and 
want of good faith, would abide by it just so 
long as it suited her interests, and not one 
day or hour longer. But England gained 
more than this in the clause requiring us to 
bring the three rules to the knowledge of other 
maritime Powers and to invite them to accede 
to them. This, it seems to me, was either 
madness or the blindest fatuity on the part of 
our Government. It was simply requesting 
other nations not to sell us a ton of coal ora 
pound of powder for our vessels of war in case 
we were at war with Great Britain. Having 
no territory outside of this continent, our war 
steamers could not go far from our coasts, 
because here alone could they receive sup- 
plies; they could not cruise off the British 
coast, for when short of fuel or supplies they 
would be denied them in every port of Europe, 
if other nations adopted those rules of inuter- 
national law. 


without the aid or consent of other nations. 
Her foresight and rapacity had grasped posses- 
sions which stretch from Nova Scotia in the 


Atlantic to Victoria in the Pacific; and run- | 


ning by Alaska, our Jately acquired territory, 


her authority extends to the Arctic ocean, | 
sweeping within her grasp the islands of the | 


frozen region and many of the most valuable 
islands inthe Caribbean sea. She holds Belize 
aud Honduras, Gibraltar, Bermuda, and Malta. 
At the antipodes she owns the vast continent 


of Australia; in Asia she contends for empire | 


with the Russian; in Spain with the sun-baked 


England, on the contrary, could | 
supply her ships in every part of the world | 


these rules, therefore, were adopted by other 
maritime nations, we would be the sufferers 
and England would be the gainer. 

In view of all these facts she could w:!! 
afford to run the risk of a tribunal of arbitra 
tion giving judgment against her for ten or 
fifteen million dollars, an amount which six 
months’ profit of our stolen commerce would 
more than cover; buteven this | do not believe 
she will have to pay, for should an award for 
direct damages be given against her, it will in 
my opinion be so small in amount, that awards 
allowed to British subjects by the mixed com- 


mission now in session in this city for losses 
| sustained in the South during the war will 
| cover all we are ever likely to receive from this 
| arbitration at Geneva, provided it ever takes 
| place, which at present seems very doubtful, 


and which I hope and trust for the iuterests 
and honor of the United States never may, 
| for if it was not the desire of England to make 

some reasonable recompense for the enormous 
| national losses and injury which she willfully 
| and designedly caused to be inflicted upon the 
| nation, and if it was not the intention of the 
| American Executive, in making the treaty, to 
| submit our claims for national losses to the 
| tribunal of arbitration, then the treaty was a 
| trick and a fraud upon the American people, 
| and was agreed upon solely in the interest of 
| scheming and corrupt cliques, and to serve 
| some bad and wicked purpose ; for outside of 
| our national losses we had nothing to gain by 
| the treaty, but everything to lose. Most ofthe 
| vessels destroyed were insured, many of them 
| in English companies, and the underwriters 
| have long since carried their losses to the profit 
| and loss side of their ledgers. ButIam satis: 
| fied, after a careful perusal of the treaty and 
the protocol, that it does provide for the sub- 
mission of the national losses to the board of 
arbitration, for besides the portions of the 
protocol which I have given, the opening clause 
of the first article of the treaty covers them. It 
| is as follows; 

“Whereas differences have arisen between the 
Government of the United States and the Govern- 
ment of her Britannic Majesty, and still exist, grow- 

| ing out of the acts committed by the several vessels 


| which have given rise to the claims generically 
| known as the ‘ Alabama claims.’ ”’ 


And again it states: 


“*Now in order to remove and adjust all com- 
| plaints and claims on the part of the United States 
and to provide for the speedy settlement of such 
claims, which are not admitted by her Britannic 
| Majesty’s Government, the high contracting partics 
| agree that all the said claims, growing out of acts 
| committed by the aforesaid vessels, and generically 
| known as the Alabama claims,’ shall be referred to 
| a tribunal of arbitration.” 


| Here in the first article of the treaty we find 
Great Britain stipulating to submit tue differ- 
|| ences growing out of the acts committed by 
| the several cruisers, and generically known us 
| the Alabama claims, to arbitration. We find 
| repeated in the first article the phrase ‘ grow 
| ing out of the acts of the Alabama.’’ Aud 
| what are these national claims but losses 
|| growing out of the acts of the Alabama, and 
| similar cruisers, and which are generically 
|| known as the Alabama claims? No inference 
or deduction can be plainer than this. If it 
was intended that Great Britain should ouly 
|| be held responsible for the acts of the Ala 
|| bama, and the acts of similar vessels, why say 
|| the claims growing out of the acts, and gener- 
ically known as the Alabama claims? There- 
fore I hold that the treaty provides for the 
submission to the board of arbitration of the 
five claims submitted by our Government in 
|| the case as presented. They are as follows: 
|| First, the claims for direct losses growing 
|| out of the destruction of vessels and their 
|| cargoes by the insurgent cruisers. 
Second, the national expenditures in the 
|| pursuit of those cruisers. 
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Third. The loss in the transfer of the Amer- | 


ican commercial marine to the British flag. 

Fourth, the enhanced payments of insur- 
ance. 

The fifth claim is as follows : 

“The prolongation of the war, and the addition 
of a large sum to the cost of the war and the sup- 
pression of the rebellion.” 

It is, of course, an open question whether 
this claim could be successfully maintained 
before a board of arbitration, owing to the 
difficulty in fixing the time beyond which the 
war was clearly prolonged by the hostile acts 
of England, and the amount to be awarded 
to the United States. But that Great Britain 
caused the prolongation of the rebellion, that 
she is morally guilty of giving aid and comfort 
to it, from its inception to its close, and that 
no settlement should be considered an atone- 
ment so far as itis in her power to make it, un- 
til she pays a very large portion of our war debt, 
are questions upon which I have no more doubt 
than that the whole policy of the British Gov- 
ernment during our rebellion was inspired by a 
desire to destroy the power, the unity, and the 
prosperity of our Repablic; and whatever dif- 
ferences of opinion may existin relation to this 
claim, of one thing I am convinced, after a 
careful reading and study of the treaty and 
the protocol, and that is, that the only party 
or parties competent to decide as to whether 
we are or are not entitled to an award under 
the treaty for the fifth claim is the tribunal 
of arbitration selected, as the treaty states, to 
remove and adjust all complaints and clajms 
on the part of the United States, and to pro- 
vide for the speedy settlement of such claims 
which are not admitted by her Britannic Majes- 
ty’s Government. And as this claim for the 

yrolongation of the war, and the addition of a 
urge sum to the cost of the war, was clearly 
and emphatically stated in the protocol, and 
was not waived nor abandoned in the treaty, 
but, on the contrary, article seven of the 
treaty stipulates that— 

** In case the tribunal find that Great Britain failed 
to fulfill any duty or duties aforesaid, it may, if it 
think proper, proceed to award a sum in gross to be 
paid by Great Britain to the United States for all 
claims referred to it,”’ 
it seems to me that nothing can be clearer 
than our right under the treaty to submit these 
five claims to the board of arbitration, and if 
England refuses to go before the board and 
submit to its decision because we presented 
our own case in our way, without dictation 
or intimidation from her, then it is only another 
proof of the impossibility of entering into any 
engagement with Great Britain that she will 
not violate and disregard whenever it con- 
flicts with her interests. Her policy is that 
of a dishonored gambler: when she wins she 
will pocket her gains, when she loses she will 
refuse to pay. 

l'o talk of the principle of arbitration with 
such a nation doing away with contentions and 
wars is the veriest farce, and her attempi to 
buily and insult us at the very outset of the arbi- 
tration is proof that so far as England is con- 
cerned, instead of the principle settling disputes 
it but creates them, and this present attempt 
to arbitrate will leave in the hearts of the 
American people a sense of wroug and injury 
and insult, suffered at the hands of England, 
which it willtake years to eradicate. 

We should never have submitted the ques- 
tion of England’s responsibility for the acts 
of the Alabama and similar cruisers to arbi- 
tration. Her responsibility was too clear and 
well established to submit it to the judgment 
of others, The only question which we should 
have allowed to go to arbitration was the 
amount which England should pay, and even 
this do not think we ought to have submitted 
in the case of England. We should have 
made out our bill, and then said, ‘If you want 
to make restitution for your past injuries, pay 
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this amount, or take your chances in future | 


wars of our interpreting neutrality laws as you 
did during our civil war.”’ 

For all these reasons I was opposed to the 
treaty from the first. it was agreed upon while 
the atmosphere surrounding the commissioners 


was filled withthe most fulsome and degrading | 


incense to British lords, their sovereign and | 


their country. In New York and Washington 
the British commissioners were overwhelmed 
with compliments; they were féved, dined, 


wined, and toasted, until an unsophisticated | 


looker-on would suppose they represented a 
people who had always been our warm friends 
and allies, instead of our bitter revilers and 
malignant foes ever since we have been a 
nation, and who had within the last few years 
perpetrated the most flagrant wrongs and out- 
rages upon the life of the Republic and the 
lives and property of the American people ; 
nay, that their hands were scarcely cleansed 
of the best blood of the North and South, shed 


in a civil war which England encouraged and | 


sustained. 
And what has all this sycophancy and cant 


| amounted to? Has it changed their hearts, and 


made them less our secret foes in our pros- 
perity, or will it make them less our bitter ene- 
mies in adversity? Has itinspired them with 
a higher sense of justice as between man and 
man, or between our nation and theirs? We 
have only to read their newspaper attacks 


| upon our just claims, and the philippics of their 


statesmen, who stigmatize us as a nation of 
tricksters, and, as Disraeli says, ‘‘a Govern- 
ment in which there is no fountain of honor,’’ 
and these sentiments are shared by the English 
people without a solitary exception. Even that 


stall-fed subject of her Majesty, John Bright, on | 


whom we have lavished so many encomiums, 
has not a word to say in our behalf. 

The following letter, one of many similar 
ones which I could give, will show how the 
sycophancy and humiliating antics of our 
American snobs and stock-jobbers, are appre- 
ciated in England: 


The Alabama Claims— View ofan Americanin London, | 


Lonpon, /ebruary 1, 1872. 
To THE EpiTor OF THE HERALD: 
Sir: [think it a duty, as an American resident 
in England for forty years, to communicate to an 


American journal such ideas as arise in my mind | 


from observation of what I see and hear at present 
on the case between England and America. Travel- 
ing from Brighton to London a few mornings ago, 
in an express train, in a first-class carriage, filled 
with apparently first-chop London men of business 
resident at this fashionable watering-place, the con- 
versation turned on the “ arbitration case.’’ After 
freely settling that the tone of public and private 
feeling in America is of the lowest type—from the 
President to Fisk—and that nothing so degraded in 
character exists or ever did exist as the American 


| press—particularly marking out the Herald and its 


proprietor for execration—it was admitted that the 
late Lord Derby would have brought these Yankees 
to their senses; for it was seen how they lower their 
aggressive insolence so soon as a spirit is manifested 


| in England, such as Lord Derby’s fiery spirit, aided 


by the London press, evoked a few years ago. The 
exact words I cannot repeat; but the meaning of 
the conversation was that ashow of resistance should 
be made, and it leaked out that the hint has been 


| given to the press by the Government to do the in- 


dignation dodge, but to refrain from hard words. 
For this you must be prepared—but they won’t do 
more than bluster. I have lived so long here that 
there is scarcely any distinguishing mark of my 
nationality about me, except when I choose to ob- 
trude it, and then conversation ceases, I can safely 
aver thatno Power inthe world isso bated by another 
as Americais by England, notwithstanding profes- 
sions to the contrary, and in English private life, 
young and old, gentile andsimple, males and females, 
are utterly poisoned agaiust everything American, 
and it will take centuries to erase the impressions 
left by Dickens and other English writers. I hope 
to be excused for troubling you at this length. 

AN ALBANY MAN. 


It is entirely unnecessary for me to say a 
word indorsing the fidelity with which this 
letter depicts the opinions and feelings of the 
English people toward the United States. 
Kiverybody who has given the matter the least 
thought or study will be convinced of its truth 
save the few wretched imitators of Britain’s 
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rn 
aristocracy in our midst who become « 
at receiving a little attention from some br 
ish aristocrat, that they are straightway ae 
sessed with the most exalted ideas of eye, 
thing British ; they become ashamed of . 
institutions of their own country and of thei 
own humble origin, and many of them - 
are of English descent forget that had theis 
fathers remained in England the probubility 
is their descendants to-day would be blackin 
some lord’s boots, while these very aristocrats 
for whom they have such unbounded admirg. 
tion would not give them a penny to kee 
them from the poor-house. ? 

To these glorifiers of everything British we 
musi add the self-righteous Pharisees, who talk 
about a common language and a common rel). 
gion, ad nauseam; and a few bankers and specy. 
lators who are so closely allied with London 
moneyed institutions that they would barter 
the honor and the interests of their country for 
arise in stock securities. These cliques and 
their allies arenow at work to induce our Goy. 
ernment to repudiate their own declarations, 
and their own solemn compact, by withdraw. 
ing claims which the treaty specifically pro: 
vides for presentation to the tribunal at Ge- 
neva. I cannot better give my views of these 
people and their work than by quoting the 
following editorial from the New York Herald, 
It is in my opinion a just and timely rebuke 
of a class of Americans who are a scandal to 
the great body of our citizens and 2 dishonor 
to the Republic: 


“The English Biood and Kindred Cry and the 
Treaty—The Plain lesue before the Senate.—lt is a 
curious fact that the shibboleths of ‘kindred peo- 
ples,’ ‘Christian nations,’ ‘common blood,’ and so 
forth, ad nauseam, are never heard between Eng- 
land and America except at the precise periods 
when this nation is asked to make some sacrifice in 
England’s favor. When the Union was writhing in 
its war struggle for very existence the ‘common 
blood’ was accounted in England no thicker than 
water, and the press of that ‘ kindred people’ in its 
gloating over the slaughter of our brave soldiers 
was applauded by that ‘ Christian nation,’ when it 
said in its savagery that ‘the Yankees are the scum 
of the earth.’ The notoriety-craving parsons; the 
meddiesome quidnuncs who are lickspitties in one 
country and ultra-Christians in the other; the 
timid business nen, whose interests are on the oppo- 
site side of the Atlantic to their nationalities; the 
amateur diplomatists, whose genius has never re- 
ceived more recognition than it is worth, all rush in 
on such oceasions as the treaty difficulty to betog a 
simple question with their fulsome platitades. The 
harm which these volunteer owls of polities have 
lately wrought on this side arises from an adroit- 
ness in having their hootings taken for tne time as 
the voice of the American people. The English 
cabinet, press, and people were induced by them to 
think that we were as much opposed to the claim 
for ‘indirect damages’ as the English themselves. 
Hence Granville’s encouragement to browbeat and 
bully our timid, vacillating Secretary of State, aud 
hence Minister Schenck’s piteous wailing through 
the eabie. 

** It is not at all surprising that the English organ 
of the Administration here should enter, con amore, 
upon the task of putting British sugar upon the bit- 
ter pillof national humiliation which its directors 
in the English foreign office and whip-drivers in our 
State Department ask the Senate of the United 
States to swallow. That it breaks out all over with 
an eruption of spurious‘ Christianity ’ is what might 
be expected. It is, as we have said, the plea on 
which America is ever asked to back down from 4 
stand of national honor « concede some material 
advantage to the commercial greed of waatsne ; and, 
indeed, that its chronic mendacity should find fitting 
expression will not astonish many. Small wonder, 
then, that the ‘Cbristianity,’ ‘common blood,’ ‘und 
‘kindred people’ brigade are called on to drown the 
angry remonstrance of an outraged people who find 
themselves to have been effectually bullied into a 
compromise as disgraceful as it should be imposs!- 
ble! Small wonder that the English editors in this 
city bay the moon and rattle the chains which con- 
nect their collars with Downing street and the Stato 
Department! 

‘* Between two private parties, in the matter of # 
business agreement, these by-questions of religion, 
blood, and race are not allowed to enter. The par- 
son buys his land from a Jew without them. [he 
American quidnune, truckle as he may, cannot buy 
a roll of English cloth on the credit of ‘common 
blood,’ and the American business man who maun- 
ders about ‘kindred peoples’ would not sell a bale 
of middling cotton to Manchester with his securit!*s 
in ‘the glorious ties of Anglo-Saxon origin.” Why. 
then, should this begging the question be allowed to 
befog an international dispute?” 
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Why is it, Mr. Speaker, that we have no || 
claims against other nations for violation of | 
eit neutral obligations ? France, Germany, 
Spain, Russia, Turkey, Brazil, and numerous 
other countries could have done us serious || 
injury during our rebellion if they chose to |) 
fallow the example of England, and yet we 
have no claims against any of them, either 
for direct or indirectdamages, We have no 
reason to accuse them of bad faith, of treach- 
ery, of hostile acts; and why? Because they 
had no motive for seeking our ruin as a great 
commercial nation, and no object to gain by 
the destruction of our Republic ; and hence 
they found no. difficulty in observing their 
neutral obligations. Their citizens did not 
‘avest their money in southern cotton bonds 
to aid in carrying on the war against us, and 
then dishonestly endeavor to get them paid for 
by the mixed commission in this city, and 
that, too, in face of the protest of the United 
Siates that the claim was not admissible under 
the treaty. Did England withdraw the claims 
upon receiving the answer of our Govern- 
ment? By no means; but refused to answer 
us, and ordered its attorney to present the 
claim, which he did, and they were disallowed. 

it may be that when the treaty was made 
England intended to play a trick upon us by 
presenting these claims for payment as an 
offset to our consequential damages and that 
finding she could not recover, repudiated the 
consequential claims in the treaty. The pre- 
tense that our national losses, extending over 
four years, should be considered as an offset 
against the damage done in one week by the 
Kenian invasion of Canada in 1866 is the 
merest nonsense, and no men living know 
that better than British officials, who are well 
aware that in 1866 the fate of their Canadian 
provinces depended upon the wiil of the Uni- 
ted States Executive, and the British press aud 
British statesmen were loud in their praise of 
the action of President Johnson and Secretary 
of State Seward for the manner in which 
they suppressed that movement. 

No nation in the world enforced its neutral- 
ity laws with more strictness or severity than 
the United States the moment an overt act was 
committed or any evidence given that the in- 
vasion of Canada was really intended. Pre 
vious to the invasion the arms and ammunition 
belonging to the Fenians were seized at differ- 
ent points near the border. United States 
soldiers, with Generals Meade and Barry in 
command, were ordered to the frontiers to 
arrest suspected parties and to prevent armed 
men from crossing. General Meade had Uni- 
ted States troops drawn up in line at Malone 
with loaded muskets, with the intention, as 
he publicly declared, of firing upon a body of 
men who were about to invade Canada. The 
telegraph offices were secured at Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Malone, and other points, and all | 
dispatches, in cipher and otherwise, between 
the Fenians were seized. Men without weapons 
of any kind, but who were suspected of being 
Fenians, were seized and imprisoned or sent 
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| Albans, Malone, Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, | or the tomahawk of their savage allies; by the 


and St, Louis, and placed under heavy bonds || patriot blood of 1812 and 1814, and by the 
when released. It is impossible to describe || memory of ber treacherous hostility in the 
minutely the extreme and effective efforts of | late civil war, and the blood which she was 
the United States Government to suppress the || instrumental in shedding, I conjure them as 
invasion, and to euforce the neutraliiy laws. | they love their country aud their liberties, as 


| So far did they go in this direction that even || they hope to bequeath to future generations 


the constitutional rights of American citizens || the blessings, the privileges, the civil and re- 
were violated and disregarded. || ligioas freedom of to-day, to trast Kugland in 

Contrastthis with England’s enforcementof || nothing but her enmity, to combat her influ- 
neutrality, and the character, the animus, and || ence as they would a pestilence, and to fear 


| the acts of England will appear in their true || her friendship as they would death. 


light ; her motives, the very basis of our com- | 
plaints against her, will be obvious, forit washer | 
motives which, in fact, omcumes to a con- | 
spiracy against the life of the Republic, that | i ‘ a Fi . 
apie Lhe her sham neutrality aoe real acts | SPEECH OF HON. J. W. STEVENSON, 
of war. Had the United States adopted Eng- | OF KENTUCKY, 

land’s neutral policy forone month during | In THE Senate OF THE Untrep States, 
the invasion of 1866, Canada would not be to- | “ a 

day a colonial dependence of Great Britain. | May 21, 1872. 

Mr. Speaker, | have treated this subject at || The Senate having under consideration the bill 
considerable length, and have taken great || (S. No. 656) to extend the provisions of the fourth 
pains to lay all the essential facts within my || Section of the act approved April 2), 1871— 
reach before the American people. I chal- Mr. STEVENSON said: 
lenge impartial criticism, and defy any one to || Mr, Prestpent: I do not know that any 
point to a statement I have made, the truth |! human utterance could arrest the passage of 
of which is not capable of the amplest proof. || this bill, still less am | canueiel that any 
I entered upon the subject with very grave || words of mine can sucesstully stay the behest 
doubts of my own capacity to do it justice, avd || of that party caucus which, rumor tells us, 
to fully present within the limits of a speech || demands its success. 1 would not detain the 
the true character and deeds of that nation || Senate, tired and weary as we all are by a 
from whence all our woes and troubles in the || continuous session of sixteen hours, did not a 
past have sprung, and from which we have || stern sense of duty demand on behalf of my 
nothing to expect in the future but the most || constituency an earnest protest against a 
unrelenting hostility. || measure as dangerous as it is unwise; one 

In all this [ have been animated by a sincere || which I solemuly believe to be in direct viola- 
attachment for the country of my adoption, || tion of the Constitution of the United States. 
and a high sense of duty as a citizen of the | What do you propose? To continue to in- 
Republic, the greatest, the freest, and the || vest the President of the United States with 
most tolerant nation on earth. I revere it for || the absolute power of a dictator by empower- 
what it has been to the oppressed of other || ing him to suspend the privileges of the writ 
lands; I honor it for what it is to-day in its || of habeas corpus when in his judgment the 
wealth, power, justice, and freedom; [ look || public safety demands it. Has Congress the 
with hope to the future, when in a ripe age the } power under the Constitution to enact this 

| 
| 


Extension of Ku Klux Act. 





promise of its youth will be realized. And || law? I utterly denyit. Neither the letter or 
future generations will behold this vast conti- || spirit of that instrument anywhere empowers 
nent, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from || Congress to imvest any department of this 
the Gulf of Mexico to the Frozen ocean, inhab- || Government with arbitrary power over the 
ited by hundreds of millions of freemen, dwell- | liberty of the citizen. 
ing in peace, union, and fraternity, beneath || The fathers of the Constitution assumed 
the flag of the Republic, one and indivisible. || that the habeas corpus, with other inviolable 
And yet itis not without some misgiving || guarantees, would intrench and protect their 
that I contemplate the future, knowing as | || liberties; hence they made it perpetual by an 
do the dangerous character of the British na- || express prohibition of its suspension, ‘‘ except 
tion, and the various means by which she ex- || when in cases of invasion and rebellion the 
tends herinfluence. Her press, her pulpit, her || public safety shall require it.’’ Mark well 
| capital, and her pampered favorites, whodevour || these words; they are full of the wisdom of 
| the substance of the poor and the oppressed, || the patriots who used them. 
are so many weapous with which she fights || Invasion and rebellion confer upon Congress 
| her battles and gains her ends. Americans || no power to suspend the privileges of this great 
| have more to fear from these than trom her || bulwark of individual freedom; far, very far 
| arms, because they are too often used to de- || from it. On the contrary, Mr. President, the 
| bauch the very fountains of our liberties, which | constitutional interdiction continues unless the 
spring from a pure love of true republican | public safety, upon the occurrence of invasion 
principles in the hearts of the people; they || or rebellion, becomes seriously imperiled. In 
inspire the wealthy with a love of aristocracy || such a contingency Congress alone, and not the 
and a contempt for those who toil; they illus- || President, by the very terms of the Constitu- 





back on returning trains. ‘The United States 
general reported that be stopped forty thou- 
sand men in one week between Cleveland and 
St. Albans, and even the bread required to 
feed a number of hungry men at Malone was 
seized by order of United States officers. At 
Cleveland, Ohio, a steamer was secretly filled 
with armed men in the night, with the inten- 
lion of crossing the lake in the dawn of the 
Morning, and landing her men in Canada, but 
when morning came a United States revenue- 
Cutter was discovered with her guns directed on 
the steamer, and with positive orders, as the offi 
cial records will show, from Secretary Seward 
to sink the steamer if she attempted to sail.”’ 
he chief officers of the Fenian organization | 
Were arrested and imprisoned in New York, St, | 





trate liberty as license for the rich, and the || tion, is empowered to act. The framers of that 
mailed hand for the poor; they teach that || instrument were too jealous of the encroach- 
dishonesty is the true road to honor, and injus- || ments of tyranny to commit so tremendous a 
tice the corner-stone of a nation, and that || responsibility to the arbitrary discretion of any 
| impudent hypocrisy triumphs where honest || single man. The President may cail out the 
merit fails. || militia to repel invasion or suppress rebellion 
When any considerable number of the || when in his judgment the occasion demands it. 
American people become imbued with the || He is invested with the power to determine 
pernicious doctrines upon which Great Britain || when such an exigency occurs. Congress can 
has risen to empire, that moment the seeds || raise armies when armies are necessary. Dut 
are sown which will bring wretchednees to || the Constitution always and expressly forbids 
the people and death to the Republic, and || force so long as the civil agencies of the Goy- 
I would implore the people of America, by || ernment cau administer law and fully enforce 
every hope of the future, and by every mem: || the prescribed penalties for its violation, Is ia 
ory of the past, by the remembrance of the || only when the unlawful combination becomes 
martyrs of 1776, who fell in defense of lib- || so formidable as to abolish courts, silence 
| erty beneath the sword of British mercenaries, |! judges, imprison sheriffs, that the Presiden; 
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becomes invested with the constitutional power 


to call out the military and naval forces to dis- | 


perse the armed hostility of organized rebel- 
lion against the Government. I challenge the 
advocates of the pending measure to produce 
any evidence conducing to show that any dis- 
orders exist at this time which cannot suc- 
cessfully be suppressed through the agencies 
of the law, supported as they are by military 
force. 

For what purpose, then, and to what end is 
this dangerous precedent of a suspension of 


continued ? 
committee fails utterly to disclose the exist- 


ence in the southern States or elsewhere of any | never introduced, an 





suppress rebellion than any who have suc- 
ceeded them? Yet no voice in Congress was 
then heard for the suspension of the habeas 
corpus, and no effort made to clothe George 
Washington with the discretionary right over 
the liberty of the humblest citizen by author- 
izing him to declare martial law. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. May I ask the Senator 
from Kentucky a question? Can he refer me 
to that statement of Washington to which he 
alludes, that Congress was not authorized to 


/suspend the writ of habeas corpus in that 
the privileges of this great writ of right to be || instance ? 


The report of the investigating || 


Mr. STEVENSON. I refer the Senator to 
the fact that the AM tenon to suspend was 
no suggestion from the 


insurrection which threatens the public safety. || President was made that the existing rebel- 


Admit, in the broadest terms, if you please, 
that secret and unlawful combinations of men 
did exist a short time ago in Tennessee, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and some of the 


lion demanded it. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. But I understood the 
Senator from Kentucky to say that George 
Washington stated that Congress was not, 


other southern States, and concede that illegal || under such circumstances, authorized to either 


and unjustifiable acts of violence and outrage 
have been committed by them; I am not their 
apologist. 


palliate in the slightest degree their offenses || taken. 


or screen them from the condign punishment 
of violated law. Far from it. 
to violence everywhere. 


I seek by no word or intimation to || 


suspend itself, or authorize the suspension of 
the writ of habeas eorpus. 

Mr. STEVENSON. The Senator is mis- 
W hat I said was, that though the whisky 


rebellion of 1794 was very formidable, threat- 


I am opposed || ening. as it did, the existence of the American 
But I insist that the || Republic, George Washington, inadequate as 


evidence accompanying the report clearly es- || the laws then were, and illy supplied as he was 
tablishes the fact that through the courts, and || with men and munitions of war, suggested no 
with the military force at his command, the || 


President possesses already ample power to 


suppress these disorders and fully to protect the | 


| 


lives, liberty, and property of the people where | 


these irregularities exist without a suspension 


suspension of the habeas corpus. His patriotism 


| and wisdom alike forbade him, under the plea 


of necessity or that of the public safety, to ask 
Congress to invest him with discretionary 
power over the liberty of any citizen. No, 


of the privileges of habeas corpus, or clothing || Mr. President, that illustrious patriot pre- 


that official with the dictatorial power of 
declaring martial law. Combinations more 
extended and more alarming existed in the 
earlier and better days of the American Re- 
public than any which threaten us. 


ferred to struggle with inadequate means of 


|| resistance and with defective laws, rather than 


to usurp power or ask Congress to invest him 


| with any extraordinary authority forbidden 


Let us || by the letter and spirit of the Constitution. 


recall, then, the wisdom and prudence of our || When he had suppressed that rebellion, he 
fathers under dangers far exceeding any which | then by message suggested the inadequacy of 


now confront us. 
In 1794 we had a rebellion. 


That rebellion || the existing law of 1795 was passed. 


existing laws to Congress, and in consequence 


Had 


existed in the State of the distinguished Sen- || President Grant and the Republican party fol- 


ator [Mr. Scorr] who is the chairman of the 


investigating committee that made this report. | 


It was a combination so — as to require 
fifteen thousand men and more than a million 
dollars for its suppression. 


George Wash- | 


lowed Washington’s wise example, and been 
imbued with his reverence for the Constitution, 
the writ of habeas corpus would never have 
been suspended. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. Then I understand the 


ington was then President of the United States, || Senator to mean that there beingno statement 
and had it been suggested to him, as possibly || in public writing ordocument, that the subject 


it was, that the writ of habeas corpus should || was brought into consideration, he infers that 
be suspended and he should be empowered to | 


declare martial law, he would have doubtless 


pointed to that clause in the Constitution of the | 


United States absolutely forbidding Congress to 


failure to suggest to Congress its absolute sus- 


Washington thought they had no such power. 
Is that all? 


Mr. STEVENSON. That is precisely my 


| inferencee, and I think it both logical and 
delegate to any one so monstrous a power. His || legitimate. 


pension of the writ at that time affords per- | 


suasive proof that in his judgment the emer- 
gency did not require it. 
and men were far less at that early period 
of our national existence than they are now. 


We possessed then none of the appliances of || formidable did he regard that conspiracy that 


| 
i] 


i} 
| 
| 


Mr. EDMUNDS. Ah! very well. 
Mr. STEVENSON. But I willcite another 
instance in our past history, when a formidable 


Our supply of means || insurrection was organized for the subversion 


of the American Union. Mr. Jefferson was 
then President of the United States. So 


modern warfare which the achievements of || he made its existence and object the subject of 


science and art accomplish for us to-day; nor 
were we blessed then with railroads and other 
facilities of communication by which we are 
enabled to transport so rapidly large armies 
© distant parts ol ourextendeddomain. Were 
not the dangers of that rebellion fer more fear- 
ful than any which are reported to us as exist- 
ing now in the South? 

Were the statesmen who composed the Con- 
gress of the United States in 1794 less wise 
and less patriotic than their successers of 
1872? Were they less learned as to the true 
intent and meaning of the Constitution? 
What Senator will rise in his place to-day and 
say that the statesmen of that hour were less 
vigilant in the maintenance of the public 
safety or less mindful of their obligatiqns to 


| 


a confidential message upon the 22d of January, 
1807. He recommended no suspension of the 
writ of habeas corpus, and yet his message 
clearly indicates that he believed that the 
public peace was seriously endangered, and 
that the integrity of the Union was directly 
threatened. 

Nor did he intimate to Congress a delega- 
tion to himself of a discretionary power to 
suspend the writ like that with which it is 
proposed by the bill before us to invest Presi- 
dent Grant. The Senate of the United States 
considered the message and passed a bill sus- 

ending the habeas corpus for three months. 
hat bill was sent to the House of Represent- 
atives for their concurrence. They refused to 
consider it in secret session. They indignantly 
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refused that it should be read a se 


¢ 1 J cond tj 
but rejected it upon its first readi _ 


n ; 
able debate upon the question of the: 


| tutional power to pass it, by an overwhel,,; 

vote of 113 to 19. The House of Rashenatt 
| atives then declared that the facts disclosed ; 
| the special message of the President kn veuash 


. — ad eee 
| — 
; 

j 


after an 
T Const}. 


them with no power by the letter or Spirit of 


the Constitution to suspend the Privileges of 
ges 


habeas corpus. est and 


Among the most earn 
eloquent opponents of shat bill was John w 
Eppes of Virginia, the son-in-law of the Pre 
dent. That fearless guardian of popular righ, 

has long since passed away, but his argumen: 
against the constitutional power of Congress 
to suspend habeas corpus will forever stand pe 


| a proud memorial of his devotion to Constitn. 


tional truth—a devotion above party, above 
family, and which was as patriotic as it wa 
ure. 
Mr. EDMUNDS. May I ask the Senato, 
a question? To what insurrection does the 
| honorable Senator from Kentucky refer? 
Mr. STEVENSON. I have already stated 
I refer to the message of Mr. Jefferson touch 
ing Burr’s rebellion. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Where the Senate passed 
a bill suspending the habeas corpus ? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Where the Senate 
passed a bill suspending the writ of habegs 
corpus. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Absolutely ? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Absolutely, as the 
record states. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. And the House of Rep 








resentatives rejected it? 

Mr. STEVENSON. On the first reading, 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Yes. All that was stated 
| to the Senate by myself a year ago on the dis 
cussion of this billas an argument on exacily 
the opposite side of the question that the Sen. 
ator from Kentucky now produces it. 

Mr. STEVENSON. My recollection does 
not exactly accord with that of the honorable 
Senator touching his former reference to :his 
transaction in his speech made in the Senate 
|ayearago. The Senator referred upon that 
occasion to the action of the Senate in 1807, 
but not, as I think, to that of the House of 
Representatives. A reference to the speech 
will, J am persuaded, sustain my present rec: 
ollection of it. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Certainly. 

Mr. STEVENSON. The Senator did not 
| then refer to the rejection by the House of 
Representatives of the Senate bill proposing 
in 1807 to suspend the habeas corpus. Such 
a reference, had it been made, would have 
scarcely served the Senator’s purpose of quot: 
ing it asa precedent in favor of a constitu: 
tional power now claimed to pass such a bill. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. No, Mr. President, the 
Senator does not now quite understand the 
point I then made, although he was here pres- 
ent, and that was on the argument which was 
then being made on the other side, on the bill 
as it then stood, that it was improper for the 
Congress of the United States to delegate this 

ower as it was stated to the President of the 
nited States; that is, to authorize him to 
suspend the writ of habeas corpus when the 
public safety in his judgment should require 
it. On that point, if the Senator will pardon 
me, I stated that the only instance we had 
in history before the present rebellion of the 
suspension, or attempted suspension, was a0 
attempt to make an absolute suspension as “" 
act of legislative will, not depending upon cir 
cumstances which the Executive could judge 
of from moment to moment as the emergency 
might require, but an absolute suspension by 
law of the writ of habeas corpus by the leg's 
lative power. I called attention to that instance 
as showing that Congress had declined to exer 
cise a power of that kind of its own will, leav- 
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ing no discretion in the Executive to judge 


independent empire west of the Alleghany | United States with a discretion to suspend 
moment to moment what the public 





from ( | mountains. It also contemplated an attack | the writ of habeas corpus and to declare mar- 
cafety did require, and that the House had | upon Mexico. Mr. Jefferson supposed the || tial law, | had supposed was too well settled 
rejected such a bill; and I argued from that || conspiracy to be well organized, extremely | and established to be deubted anywhere. ‘The 


hat the House and the Senate both were far || formidable in extent, and well supplied with || authorities seem to be all against the existence 
from deciding that on that very occasion it || means. His message shows that he believed of the power. Judge Story, who was quoted 
would not have been wise and proper and } the country to be in great peril. Who so | by my honorable friend, the Senator from Ohio, 
iawful to have invested the President with that || familiar with the details of Burr’s trial as the | (Mr. THurMaN,] says: 
guthority to exercise it as the public emer- || honorable Senator from Vermont ? Who || “Hitherto no suspension of the writ has ever been 
encies, as in @ case of war, from moment to || knows better than he that the refusal of the || authorized by Congrees since the establishment of 
moment might requires That was the point. || House of Representatives to concur in the bill | oo Sonernameat: te mold e0eet: 88, the power is 
Mr. STEVENSON. } Mr. President, the i] suspending the privilege of this great safe- || In cases of rebellion and invasion, that the right to 
Senator from Vermont insists that the refusal || guard of individual freedom was based by the || judge whether the exigency had arisen must exclu- 
of Congress to suspend the writ of habeas || majority, as the debate shows, upon their utter || — 7 with Cnagres. aiva | 
corpus absolutely in 1794 is not at all incon- want of constitutional power under the exist- | The Senator from Vermont in his speech a 
sistent with their power to delegate a pros- || ing facts as then disclosed? In his speech | year ago alluded to this authority too, but did 
| 








active right of suspension to the President || upon this bill a year ago he referred to the || he answer it? Can he produce now a well 
to beexercised whenever in his judgment the || passage of the bill by the Senate suspending || adjudicated authority controverting it. If not, 
public exigencies demanded it. That would || the writ in support of the constitutional power | will he, able and learned as we all know him 
depend greatly upon the reason assigned by || on the part of Congress to delegate the power || to be, tell us now how an exclusive power 
Congress for refusing to suspend the writ of || to the President. It was, as I have before || delegated by the people to Congress can be 
habeas corpus in. 1794. These reasons appear || said, an unfortunate reference for the Senator, redelegated ? 
inthedebave which at thattime occurred in the || since it utterly fails to sustain a claim of con- || But the Senator is perfectly familiar with 
House. stitutional power in support of which it was || the case of Bolman and Swartwout, in 4 
The honorable Senator I doubt not is much || cited. The Senator from Vermont insists that || Cranch Reports, from which I wish to read 
more familiar with that debate than lam. It was || the refusal of Congress to suspend the writ of || an extract. 
fyll, concise, andable. Itgaveforth nouncertain || habeas corpus absolutely in 1807 does not justify The honorable Senator thinks the minority 
sound. If the honorable Senator has recently || the assumption that the same Congress could || are disposed to be factiousin resisting this new 
looked over it he knows thatthe House of Kep- || not constitutionally delegate to the President || and aggravated spoliation of the Constitution. 
resentatives rejected the Senate bill suspending || of the United States an authority to suspend || Let me read to the Senator some good Repub- 
habeas corpus on the distinct ground of a want || it wheneverin hid judgment the public exigency || lican authority in support of the doctrines now 
of constitutional power. ‘The overwhelming || demanded it. insisted on by the Democratic minority on 
majority resisting the enactment demonstrated This is an extraordinary argument, unsup- || this floor. The extracts which I purpose read- 
that Congress had no constitutional power of || ported by law or fact. I ask the Senator, if || ing are the utterances of a distinguished Re- 
suspending save where the public safety was || his conclusion be right, why did Congress not || publican leader, made in November, 1861, who 
endangered during the occurrence of an in- || propose to invest the President with this pros- || has now passed away. He was a lawyer of 
vasion or rebellion. Although that majority || pective right of suspension? Was ever there || signal ability, known to the country at large, 
were the political friends of the Administration, || an occasion which more sternly demanded the || not less for his brilliant talents than his zeal 
they urged that the perils of that occasion did || exercise of such a delegation of contingent | and devotion tothe Republican faith. He 
endanger the public safety, and were not such || power, if Congress possessed the constitutional || says : 
as invested them with the constitutional power power to invest the President with it? The ‘* Blackstone denies tho right to ”"— 








to concur with the Senate in suspending the | Senate believed that the public peace was so || yr. EDMUNDS. Is the Senator reading 
writ. | imperiled by Burr’s conspiracy as to demand || 5, stating? 

| 
| 


Mr. EDMUNDS. What were the facts? || an absolute suspension of the habeas corpus, || wr S{EVENSON. I am reading from a 
and hence they passed the bill suspending it || ; 

| for three months. The House deemed that 
| the public peace was not endangered by that 
| rebellion, and hence declared, under the state | 
| of fact then existing, that the Constitution did || 
| not invest.them with power to pass the act. 
formed in the South. All these disturbances | But why not delegate to the President the 
in the South have been greatly distorted for || power to suspend it when Burr’s plan should 
partisan purposes and to uphold party legisla- || have culminated toward success and the pub- 
tion here. The committee of investigation || lic peace should thereafter become imper- 
have been diligent during their late visit tothe || iled? Why should Congress, if clothed with 
South to collect everything going to show || the power, not have provided for such a con- 
outrages and violence committed by these snl there Yet no such proposal was made, 

| 


How did they compare with these? 
Mr.STEVENSON. The Senate knows that 
they were much more formidable; that the 
conspiracy to subvert the Government was bet- 
\er organized and far more formidable than any 
illegal combination which has ever been since 


speech of the late Henry Winter Davis, deliv 
|| ered in November, 1861, in which he scouts 
the right of the President to suspend the writ 
of habeas corpus, or to declare marshal law 
even amid the clash of arms. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. My apology for asking 
the Senator the question was tbat he suid he 
was about to read to us an extract from the 
decision of the Supreme Court in Bolman and 
Swartwout. 

Mr. STEVENSON. If the Senator will 
| contain his soul in patience he shall be grati- 
fied; no apology is necessary for his interrup- 


secret illegal combinations. Their report is || and the existence of such a power of delega- || 4;,,— 
th ° . . . % . . , : J ' 

e staple for the ensuing presidential can tion was never hinted at. Can the honorable SE ara A Ry a 
vass. But the committee have been unable || Senator doubt that bad Congress possessed the || confines the right to Congress. But no one has 
to glean a particle of testimony tending to || power now claimed by him some intimation | quoted, the solemn ee one Marshall, C 
8 j i i man of some repute in 118 Gay, an bot entire y 
how any purpose on the part of this secret || would not have escaped its advocates during || Wl O) Weishtamong men in our times—reapocting 
combination to subvert the Government, either || the discussion on the absolute suspension pro- || the Constitution, which he eensolidated on tho 
State or national. No disorders in the South, || posed by the Senate? This fact therefore con- || foundations of Washington. The writ was moved 
therefore, Somaien eepsute and.in importance || demns the Senator’s claim of power under the |/ fr in behalf of Bolman and Swartwout, arrested by 


y ; as rae milit ficer at New Orleans, brought to the 
to those surrounding arr’s conspiracy. | Constitution to pass this bill. But that debate || District of Columbia, and there by President Jeffer- 
Mr. EDMUNDS. Will the Senator favor 


| informs us that the majority of the House of || son delivered to the court, and committed for trial 
us with a brief statement of what the facts in | Representatives again and again reiterated dur- || 1°* treason. The right of the court to award the 
1807 were as he understands them ? 


- qi : || writ was denied, and after argument the court, by 
—— = | ing the discussion that the power to suspend || John Marshall, thus delivered the judgment on the 

_Mr. STEVENSON. I refer the honorable 

Senator to the confidential message of Mr. 


Jefferson to the Congress of the United States 
on 22d January, 1807. He will find the facts 





| the writ of habeas corpus was, under the Con- || authority to suspend the writ: 


eee : $ ’ *** Tf at any time the public safety should require 
ettution, an exclusive — Congress, and the suspension of the powers vested by this act in 
that the Representatives were invested with || the courts of the United States, it is for the Legis- 


di the sole discretion to determine the occur- || a e ae eit atceceiaeninais 

8 ; at question depends olitical cons atio 

— there. . rence of that state of fact, which, by the || on which the Legislature is to decide. Until the 
tr. EDMUNDS. The Senator knows as || express limitation in the Constitution, must || legisiative will be expressed, this court can only see 


| 
matter of history what the facts were, and I || take place before Congress itself could sus- || its duty, and must obey the laws. 





Vill take his statement. pend the writ. If, as the debate shows, the || “!#¢ motion, therefore, must be granted.” 
Mr. STEVENSON. The Senator must be 


Congress of 1807 deemed the power of sus- || Mr. EDMUNDS. Will the Senator kindly 
perfectly familiar with the facts, and I am at pending the writ to be exclusive, we have sat- || tell us how that arose ? 
4 loss to understand the cause of his constant || isfactory proof that they deemed they possessed || Mr. SEEVENSON. I hope the Senator 
interruptions. He knows that the illegal |! no authority to delegate such a power to the '| willallow me ‘o go on until | finish the citation. 
Combination, headed at that time by Aaron || Mr. EDMUNDS. Ifthe Senator does not 
urr, contemplated, as the President sup- 


posed, the subversion of the Union of the 
erican States by the establishment of an 





President, and hence no such proposal was 


made. wish me to ask questions—— 
But this alleged want of constitutional power Mr. STEVENSON. I have shown my readi- 
in Congress to invest the President of the || ness to answer the Senator’s questions by 
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prompt and courteous answers, but I should | 


prefer to finish the quotation without such 
constant interruptions. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Very well. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Davis proceeds: 

**I think hereafter it will be a stain on any law- 
yer’s reputation to have ascribed to the President 
thut dangerous and unconstitutional discretion.”’ 

What does the Senator from Ver mont think 
of that? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. 
but—— 

Mr. STEVENSON. I am glad to hear it. 
Now I will answer your question. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I will ask the Senator, 
as he only wishes to have the Senate under- 
stand the truth, whether in that case Congress 
had authorized the President of the United 
States to suspend the writ of habeas corpus ? 


I agree to that entirely, 


Mr. STEVENSON. Congress had not 
authorized the President to suspend the 
writ. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. 
dertaken to suspend it of his own will? 

Mr. STEVENSON. 
question positively. The President had, as I 
understand the facts, caused Bolman and 
Swartwout to be arrested at New Orleans as 
confederates of Burr. I believe that they ap- 
plied for the writ of habeas corpus in that city, 
and the officer having them in charge, perhaps 
under the order of bis superiors, disregarded 
the writ, and the prisoners were brought from 
New Orleans and placed in prison in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. 


EDMUNDS. Then the court merely 


said they would grant a writ of habeas corpus | 


where there was no legislation and no exec- 
utive act, and thatisall. ‘That is enough for 
me. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Then you surrender. 
Judge Marshall expressly denied that Con- 
gress possessed the exclusive constitutional 
right to decide when the contingency occurred 
on which the Constitution alone allows the 
privileges of habeas corpus to be suspended. 
Acute as the honorable Senator from Ver 
mont shows himself to be, even he cannot 
explain away this ruling. If the discretion 


is exclusive it cannot be parted with or dele- | 


gated to the President. So say Blackstone, 
Story, Marshall, Taney, and Henry Winter 
Davis. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I do not understand Mr. 
Davis, even, to say that, but if he did I should 
not agree with him. 

Mr. STEVENSON. It is not surprising 
that in the present party exigency of the Sen- 
ator to find authority or precedent for consti- 
tutional power to pass this bill he should dif- 
fer with anybody who denies the existence of 
such authority. His alleged power to sustain 
this measure is unsupported by Blackstone, 
Marshall, Story, or Davis. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Does my honorable friend 
mean to say that Mr. Henry Winter Davis con- 
tended that Congress could not authorize the 
President of the United States to suspend the 
writ? 

Mr. STEVENSON. 
of the power of Congress to delegate to the 
President a discretionary right to suspend the 
writ of habeas corpus was not discussed by Mr. 
Henry Winter Davis in the speech from which 
I have quoted. Throughout that speech, how- 
ever, Mr. Davis again and again denied and 
ridiculed the power whieh President Lincoln 
was then exercising of declaring martial law. 
He argued that the right of suspension had 
been exchisively delegated by the people to 


1 cannot answer that || in delivering an opinion of the Supreme Court, 
|| that Congress can 


|| power conferred by the Constitution to any 


Had the President un- | 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| such a trust be redelegated? 
| 
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Mr. EDMUNDS. Unquestionably. 

Mr. SEEVENSON. The Senator says un- 
questionably. Then can any other deduction 
be logically drawn from the argument of Henry 
Winter Davis than that he denied that Con- 
gress can redelegate an exclusively delegated 
power to any other tribunal? No exclusively 
delegated power can be redelegated by an 
agent without the assent of his principal. If 
the American people, the source of all power, 
have in their written organic law constituted 
the Congress of the United States their exclu- 
sive agents, and committed to them the sole 
| legislative power of suspending habeas corpus 

on the happéning of a contingency, and which 
| they alone are authorized to pass upon, how can 
Can legislative 

powers be delegated by Congress to other tri- 
| bunals? Can the power to declare war, raise 
| armies, levy taxes, and propose constitutional 
_amendments be delegated by Congress to either 
| the judiciary or the President? If not, why 
not? For the reason assigned by John Mar- 
shall, late Chief Justice of the United States, 


delegate no legislative 


| other tribunal. 

| If the Senator from Vermont admits that 
| this proposed suspension of habeas corpus is 
| a legislative power, and as all the authorities 
| unite in declaring it to be an exclusive power 
| in Congress, it would seem to follow that Con- 


|| gress cannot invest the President with this 


That direct question } 
| 


Congress, to whose sole discretion and judg- | 


ment had been confided the authority and re- | 


sponsibility ot determining the occurrence of 
that contingency upooa which any suspension 
could take place, 





extraordinary dictatorial power over the liber- 
ties of the people by a prospective suspension 
of this great constitutional safeguard of their 
preservation. 

Mr. President, for what purpose? Cui bono? 
Is there a rebellion existing? Clearly not 
save by construction. Is the public safety 
_ endangered? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That is a question of 
fact, not a question of law. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, I tell 
the Senator that the pending proposition to 
| invest the President with the power of a 
| Roman dictator over the liberty of the citi- 
| zen is forbidden alike by law and fact. The 
Constitution forbids it, because it is an exclu- 
sive legislative trust, which Congress cannot 
|| redelegate. Congress itself could not to-day 
under the state of fact disclosed by the invest- 
igating committee and accompanying testi- 
mony, constitutionally and absolutely suspend 
the writ of habeas corpus: first, because 
there is no invasion or rebellion existing in 
the South; secondly, because the public 
safety is not threatened. If Congress itself 
| cannot now suspend the writ absolutely, on 
|| what pretense could it delegate its exclusive 
| legislative power of prospective suspension to 
the President? 

I pass over the odious doctrine of construct- 
| ive treason, the hateful plea of tyrants in the 

Old World. It can find no foothold in the 
| New save under the ribald usurpation of the 
dominant party in their assaults on the Fed- 
eral Constitution. Admit that outrages and 
unlawful combinations existed at the South, 
I defy the majority of the committee of invest- 
| igation to show that the courts are not all 
| open and the laws enforced. The judges and 
other judicial officers are the employés of the 
President, and all belong to his political party. 
Soldiers belonging to the Army are stationed 


|| throughout the South. Nota solitary member 


of the investigating committee, whether of the 
majority or minority, will deny that peace reigns 
and that the condition of affairs throughout 
the so-called seceded States is far better to- 
day than ever before since the war. Still, we 
are confronted with this bill by which the lib- 
erty of the citizen is unconstitutionally and 
ruthlessly placed at the discretion of one man, 
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and a freeman is to be imprisoned 

of all constitutional guarantees. 
Mr. President, I am not surprised 

introduction of the pending measure. 


In défiance 


at the 
In a 
this 
ort upou 
3€8 On thie 


Chamber upon the conference re; 
the disagreeing vote of the two Hou 
original bill, which confined the SUSpension of 
the habeas corpus to the end of this session of 
Congress, | predicted that the dominant aa 
would attempt to extend that suspensic, 
through the presidential election. | fel; c 
well persuaded of it then as I am now. The 
pending bill makes that prophecy of a 
ago history now. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. _I ask the Senator’s par. 
don for interrupting him ounce more. He gays 
that in the discussion of this bill a year ago he 
prophesied that it would be proposed to ey. 
tend it, if 1 understand him at this time, | 
wish to say to him—and I think I may promise 
that I will not trouble him again with an inter. 
ruption—that I then, having charge of the | 
stated that if the developments which might 
occur between that time and this should pro 
duce the state ‘of facts that we expected jt 
would produce, we should expect to continue 
this power in the President for the preserya- 
tion of the lives and property of innocent citi- 
zens of the United States as long as it should 
be necessary. ‘That was distinctly stated, so 
that there was no disguise about it at that 
time. 

Mr. STEVENSON. No, Mr. President, | 
admit what the Senator says. There was no 
disguise! The purpose of the dominant party 
a year ago, to continue the suspension of habeas 
corpus beyond the present session of Congress, 
was too transparent to deceive anybody. The 
honorable Senator himself possibly knew when 
he made the statement in March, 1871, to 
which he has just alluded, that the necessiiies 
of his party at this time might demand the 
continuance of this delegated discretion to 
the President to suspend the writ of habeas 
corpus. This measure might then have been 
deemed a necessity now to teach the down- 
trodden people of the South what ticket they 
should vote at the presidential election in No- 
vember next. It can have no other necessity, 
I am sure. 

Cromwell when he usurped power always 
used to say he never sought it, but through 
the grace of God and the army it always 
sought him. It may be thought necessary by 
our Republican friends that the President who 
is a prospective candidate for reélection may 
not seek himself the Presidency, but like 
Cromwell the Presidency may seek him by 
means ‘of martial law and the United States 
Army. Mr. President, what down-right mock: 
ery of free government this procedure presents! 
If the President for six months is to be clothed 
with arbitrary power over the liberty of the 
southern people, why not over others indef- 
nitely? The same necessity which demands it 
now will always justify it. Necessity has been 
the usurpers’ pleain the Old World, why notin 
the New? If the Constitution is to be violated 
by the passage of the pending bill ; ifthe priv. 
ileges of the habeas corpus are to be suspended 
at the arbitrary will of the President to-day, 
why may it not be done during every pres: 
idential election? The occurrence of internal 
disorders like those in the South, occasionally 
disturb the peace and quiet of every State. 
Let them be deemed a constructive rebellion, 
and the precedent of the passage of the pend: 
ing measure justifies your successors, Senators, 
with power to invest any future President with 
the arbitrary power of Julius Cesar, W?!! 
the American people never be aroused to the 
perils which éontont and imperil consti: 
tional liberty? ; 

Popular free governments are nothing but 
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iust governments directly responsible to the guieses thopublic liberty, With us our Constitution, | Governor of the British colony at Goree, in 

just oe bia heir consent. Jonse rained by George Washington, is the great safe- | ps ical eS : y 

people and resting on t sent, Consent || Oiird of the country. The safety of the people is || Africa, suspecting a mutiny was about to break 
inciple of government is inconsistent 














as & pr Maggie 0 ’ || the supreme low ; bet that Constitution is that || Out among the British soldiers of his com- 
rs rbitrary power in Its administration. || supreme law, Above it there is no necessity; beyond || mand, assembled the 
wi h a ‘roblem of success in all free gov- || it there is no law; outside of it there is no security. || eld seneniinaal rem on the parade ground, 
[he great } ‘ee a oS That Constitution does not use the word martial || 2€!4 @ consultation with his officers and or- 
ernments consists im Its eee to ered god It — not vest authority to declare martial || dered Ben Armstrong, a private, who was 
~pady obedience to law and yet command the || law anywhere,in anybody under any circumstances. || supposed to be a ringle i 
seo’ e. consent and affection of the gov- | It professes to provide for every necessity of national st f j tied } : an v7 be seized, 
on we . Ne Se re | life, and it forbids martial law: for it forbids arbi- || Stripped, ied to the whee ae oe a car- 
erned. Suc he | trary trials, it forbids any conviction for crime but || Tlage, and to receive eight hundred lashes. 
injustice or Wrong. Its continuance rests on || by ajury—any trial but before judges and courts it || The order was executed, and Armstrong died 
the continued free assent of the governed. The | nen Pretec: yet martial law has tried freemen for || from his punishment Twenty years afier 
b - oy © ° || treason a court-martial. forbi i ’ . , . ter- 
nations of the Old World fail in their efforts || confiscation of property, 7 nities tase ward, Governor Wall was arrested, tried, and 
for free government because ‘‘ they are not || executed arbitrary confiscations. It forbids arbitrary || convicted before the highest civil court in 
habituated to the restraints of the law self: ake tae os vient of personal freedom ; yet men | England for the murder of Ben Armstrong 
a , : : w a ed a Ss i | - ; P 
imposed ; they are not habituated to subordin- waation law, and in spite "of nt edgy ew | Sir Archibald McDonald, lord chief baron 
ate their will of the moment to the calm judg- || Yet the Constitution has not overlooked grave || of the court of exchequer, Sir Goulden Law- 
ment which has foreseen and provided for the cxipes, such as we are now passing through. It pro- || pence, of the king's uneiensnesl ie Giles 
; 7 vides under pr sanctions imi ‘ : ’ , . . 
exigencies of every danger. They fail because || fo, such cusaretncient bet it carsfally forbhap this || Roche, of the common pleas, constituted the 
the law of necessity ie, Meretion which ie dee, || iroompatiole: with thelr safety in the fends of the || COUFt, It was urged by the defense that durin 
land, and they leave a discretion which is des- || 1° d whi reat : . a mutiny the public necessity authorized Wal 
ant : ; g, and which our fathers knew would be fatal to y. 
potism to provide for the emergencies of the || our liberty in the hands of the President, and too || a8 Governor to suspend the forms of law, and 
moment. —— ime seeremanetem tee feoqnation of empowered him as commander-in-chief of the 

. ae 2 . Ss. ey a artia aw was, tor y ° *.* 

The fathers of our Constitution sought in they rebelled against it as their English ancestors || !orces at Goree, to judge of the necessities of 
a written constitution to secure every right || had, the case. Wall was executed. What a tri- 
which the people had wrested from power ina ’ Martial law is not now for the first time supposed || umph of constitutional liberty! What a tri- 

: f s. Such securities for libert to be necessary; it has been often imposed under h of 1 1 W I ail he 
contest Oo ages - 8 d , ty || that pretext in the old home of liberty, and there umpO Of law ere the me Mary commission 
were embodied in that instrument. which wis- || jt has been repealed by arms and forbidden by laws || Who usurped the power of life and death over 
dom and experience demonstrated to be neces- wridton in sore bleed. Mertiat law bad been thought Milligan and Bowles, had they suffered death, 

vane ‘2 . . . CeSsi ) » spers t 8s : 7 th 
sary. ‘Time testifies to their wisdom and judg- || (reer tous libels against ‘ke auaen.. t had been || tO be tried before an American court, would 
meut; for even the guarantees declared to be || thought necessary for the suppression of sundry || they not have deserved Wall’s fate? When 
inviolable are now, after a lapse of nearly a ress aren eee that such polsste —- || the war closed the people of the South desired 
2 , g — 1ous persons eB speedily suppressec y execution . ’ 
century, sought to be avoided and disregarded. || 5+ death, according to the justice of martial law; || © render a hearty support to the Federal Gov- 

Never until the dominant party took pos- and Charles I had thought it necessary for his pur- | ernment. There was nothing but kindness and 
session of the Government was an open and | feats Se-demne epigmnimlone te bry pet only Sultan. peace between the races in spite of the changed 

: = as . r 0 3 » persons 0 comm - +4 " : 
defiant spoliation of the Constitution ever bid or Bthior outtade or taledemennet @tntever—dest condition wrought by the war, and a cheeriul 
attempted. For a period of seventy years the || as Frémont thought it necessary for the quiet of || Support was promptly rendered by the southern 


writ of habeas corpus was never suspended by Missouri to suppress such outrages—by the justice people to the enforcement of the law through- 


: ; . : 7 F a of martial law. But the Commons of England, by : . 
Congress. ~ ah Aae) when oe late ta the Petition of Right, compelled the revocation of || 0Ut the South. Look to the report of Presi- 
war assumed such terrific proportions, when | 


such commissions, and forbade them for the future, || dent Grant made upon the existing condition 
half a million brave men met in deadly con- || because no man ought to be ,sudned to death but || of affairs of the South at that time in full sup- 
flict, when the energies of the nation were oe toe Tnwe prianienee htetory Cie they Reread port of my statement. Or if higher authority 
exerted for its self-preservation and unity; || our Constitution and incorporated among its solemn || be wanted read the speech of the honorable 
even in that dark hour Congress neither sus- || evactments these great prohibitions of arbitrary || Senator from Indiana himself, [Mr. Morrow, ] 
pended the writ of habeas corpus absolutely, power which is the spirit of martial law. made at Richmond, Indiana, in September, 


: ’ 3 *“*The Commons of England had prohibited to the - : ir , 
nor delegated to President Lincoln the discre- || Crown the arbitrary right to seize the property of || 1865, upon which my friend the Senator from 
the subject, or withdraw his personal liberty from || Ohio commented at auch length to-night. And 





tionary power to do so. Who doubts that the 


public safety was then in peril? How should | Er ee aged trie bin oe Ge one yet what has been the course of the Republi- 
the forbearance of that Republican Congress || by commission of martial law, contrary to the laws || can party toward the southern States? You 
amid the perils of 1861 admonish their suc- || of the land; and wan sethars tear yim pat peer have turned a deaf ear to their cry for fraternal 
cessors to-night of the proposed violation Tote cs dolenoulins vinefOsmeae an’ || assistance against the outrages, crimes, and 
of the Constitution which their proposed | cod 24d Marcl | maladministration of the government placed 
measure inaugurates! It is true, however, saa * o H anar Ber eee ee + || over them without their consent. You have 
that Mr. Lincoln did suspend habeas corpus || 1909: ' the House of Kepresentatives, Henry || refused to listen to and declined to investigate 
and declare martial law in 1861 without the || Winter Davis continued to denounce the | the charges of the best people in the South, 
aseut. of Congress... You remember, Mr. alarming usurpations of military commissions || that imported Governors were robbing their 
President, what censure and criticism such || utter derogation of the eer Listen, |) State treasuries, crushing the State with debis 
action evoked. Instantly the bugle notes of pene a whold of f, 4 belonged to || of fearful magnitude, spoliating their State 
alarm and warning rang loudly through the || YOUF political housebold of faith: ; resources, blighting their energies, and by 
land, and among those who openly charged If these things be not arrested there is no law appealing to the cupidity and superstition of 


° - 7 3 : but the sword—no judge but the military commission, ail 
the President with a violation of the Consti- || holding their commission at the will of the Pres- the colored people were exciting hatred and 





tution was the late Henry Winter Davis, the || ident.” | discord between the races which would result 
ony Percy of the Republican faith. Hear Again: in mischief. 
um: 





“The party which tolerates or defends them When they have implored Congress to govern 
“Why, what is martial law? If they mean the || ™USt destroy itself or the Republic.” them by former laws enacted by themselves, 
direction of military power against armed opposi- Shall I recall to the Senate the narrow es- || save so far as the progress of events demanded 
er lae bava of tho wintery bad se Spel | cape of Bowles and Milligan in the loyal State || alteration, you have continued, in the language 
of the Constitution ana speak of ‘calling out the || Of Indiana? With the courts open, and the | of one of your distinguished Republican lead- 
wilita to suppress the insurrection?’ But if they || operation of the law unobstructed, a military || ers, ‘‘the wretched examples of the most 
Soe Suse martial law,” mea of the sword will commission in utter defiance and contempt of || odious governments the world has ever seen, 
to the history of the world; and Wellington has || the Constitution arrested these two citizens, || and propose to stain the national triumph by 
efined it, ‘It is the will of the commander-in- || usurped jurisdiction to try them, found them || creating a low, wretched, vulgar, corrupt, and 
eo gone 8 =e pememal jaw of Se Se guilty, and sentenced them to death. Have we || cowardly oligarchy to govern the free men of 
y him, nor declared by anybody that he may au- || not heard to-night from the Senator from In- || the United States—the national arms to guar- 
thorize to declare it, because the Constitution says— || diana [Mr. Morton] that these innocent men || anty and enforce their oppressions. When 
pt et aS for the Constitution as yell as the || would have been executed but for a noble || they would have lent themselves to a res- 
tive power herein granted 1s vested Mg Me inom || humanity which prompted him to intercede || toration of peace by taking part in the Govern- 
Then the President cannot proclaim it, Can Con- || with the President, who was induced to com- || ment, you refused them amnesty and excluded 
flee Leh gra Way, what is martial ry || mute the death sentence to imprisonment for || them from office.’ : 
nothing except the will of the Spasmander-in-chief: years. Fortunately the Supreme Court of the The Senator from Indiana asks why the 
United States, through the beneficent privilege |} South did not in 1866 or 1867 return loyal men 
of habeas corpus sued out by the condemned || as her Representatives? Was not Judge 


nis discretion under the circumstances; his determ- 
prisoners, released them from their imprison- || Sharkey a loyal man? Did he not resist the 











ination to allow and forbid anything; the right to 

Judge people by court-martial; the right to order 

men to be shot down by a file of soldiers for wearing please rl ‘ ; | et th 

a red and white cravat; the right to disregard the || ment by a judicial sentence that the military || rebellion? Was he not a Union man in the 
enacted at the qetiition. Itis blind . It is || commission who tried them were usurpers || broadest sense during the darkest houra of 
HOWs no law. li Bastaibned in this ates of the and their judgment a nullity. | that conflict? Old and venerable as he was, 
bublie safety; itis the annihilation of every guar- || Mr. President, in the year 1782, Joseph Wall, |i honored for his learning, revered for his vir- 
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SENATE, 


tues, and distinguished throughout the land as | 
& jurist sans peur et sans reproche, that old | 
mun, almost singly and alone, breasted in bis | 
own native Mississippi the storm of rebellion; | 


and how did the Republican party repay him ? 
When he came, bearing the sign-manual of 


Mississippi that he was her chosen Senator of | 
the United States, bringing proof of his loy- | 
alty, known far and wide for his patriotism. | 


how did you receive him? When Alexander 
H. Stephens, the bitter opponent of secession, 
when it occurred, sought admittance into this 
Chamber as the regularly-elected Senator from 
Georgia, how did you receive him? With 
what respect did you honor the constitutional 
claims of Mississippi and Georgia for repre- 
sentation in the persons of their selected and 
distinguished sons? Did you treat them as 
sovereigns in this confederacy? Did you ex- 
tend your fraternal arms and welcome them 
back as representatives of a restored Union? 
No, Senators, no! Dead to the teachings of 


that love illustrated in the parable of the | 
prodigal son, who, though he had erred, was | 


welcomed back to the paternal mansion of his 
early love, you preferred the guidance of an ex- 
treme party standard, whose success is above 
patriotism, and which prefers in its merciless 
abuse of usurped power to crush out all return- 
ing obedience of the southern people to the 
Federal Government or its laws. 

You still persevere in your unhallowed war- 
fare upon this down-trodden people. With 
all your courts open, with hundreds of indict- 
ments pending for the punishment of these 
secret, illegal combinations, with a people 
denied all participation in the Government, 
broken in fortune, beggared by their reverses, 
with persons once their slaves now their law- 


givers and official superiors, backed by the | 


Army and supported by the Government of 
the United States, you propose still to clothe 
the President of the United States, and every 
military satrap or subordinate belonging to 
the Army and stationed in the South, in a 
period of peace, and during a presidential 
election, with the dictatorial power at his dis- 


cretion to suspend this writ of habeas corpus, | 


and to imprison these unfortunate people at 
pleasure. Nay, more, you attempt by select- 
ing isolated instances of violence and outrage 
in the South, and scattering them in speeches 


broadcast through the land, by charges that | 
Gordon, Hampton, Butler, in all respect your | 


peers, are members of this secret organiza- 
tion, charged falsely to be a political one, to 
rekindle the expiring embers of the late civil 


war, and in this way you hope to arouse a | 


sectional hatred that will keep you still in 
ower. 

And yet the Senator from Indiana tells us 
the Republican party wants peace.. Can 
these oppressions continue, can the guaran- 
tees of constitutional liberty be ruthlessly dis- 
regarded and the apprehension of freemen 
not be aroused? Can our Republican friends 
be so blinded by party as not themselves to 
become aroused to the dangerous precedent 
for the ultimate overthrow ot the Ccnstitution 
which the enactment of this measure must 
inaugurate. There is, there can be no exi- 
gency that demands it now or will demand it 
hereafter. Why, Mr. President, I have seen 


and known from my boyhood something of | 


the South. I have talked with eminent men 
and women unsurpassed in all that adorns the 
highest type of manhood or womanhood, and 
that heart must be as cold and callous as stone 
that would not be touched by the merciless 
inhumanity and atrocities under which through 
Federal agencies this generous people are now 
being crushed. And yet we are told that the 
— to the public safely demand it. How? 

bere? What Seaator—I care not who—will 
point out in this mass of testimony the proof 
of uny overt act of the Ku Klux organiza- 
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tions in the South threatening the subversion 
of Federal or State Governments? Has an 
iota of proof been introduced going to show 
any such intent? To say that a rebellion or 
insurrection exists in any part of our coun- 
try is a sham, a mockery. It is not true in 
law; itis not true in fact. Secret combina- 
tions, illegal combinations have existed, as_I 
have already admitted. They have committed 
acts of violence that call for suppression. I 
am not the apologist for force or violence 
anywhere. The majesty of the Constitution 
and the laws constitute our safety. But it is 
untrue, as I believe, that these organizations 
are political. It is equally untrue that they can- 
not be suppressed and put down by the laws 
and through the courts. These disorders exist 
everywhere. Can you point me to a State 
north or south of the Ohio river where out- 
breaks and secret combinations or mobs do not 
occasionally commit violence? They exist in 
Indiana, and from a recently published judicial 
charge of Judge Durham, more violent deaths 
have recently occurred in that State than in any 
other north or south of the Ohio river imme- 
diately adjacent to it. But they are not 
secret party organizations, or raised for party 
purposes, and surely their occurrence afford 
no pretext for suspending any of the guaran- 
tees of personal freedom in the Constitution 
of the United States. We have been chary of 
touching that Constitution amid all the rebel 
lions, wars, insurrections and trials of the past. 
Under Washington, Adams, Jefferson, Madi- 
son, and Jackson, the bulwarks of that great 
charter have been held inviolable. During 
the late war Congress authorized its suspen- 
sion. But let us cling to the wisdom and pru- 
dence of our fathers in resisting any assault 
upon the work of their hands. Why, even 


| in the Irish rebellion, as my friend from Cal- 


ifornia [Mr. CasseRLy] suggests, the writ of 
habeas corpus was never suspended. These 


|| illegal organizations in the South are the 


| legitimate out-growths of the wrongs and out- 
| rages perpetrated by the State governments 
| installed by the Federal Government coer- 





cively over that oppressed people. If you 


| desire in good faith to get rid of these out- 
| breaks, remove the exciting cause from which 


they spring. Make them feel safe in their 
households and their firesides. Strike off 
the manacles with which arbitrary power, 
instigated by malice, would fetter them. 
Whatever their errors in the past, Senators, 
these brave, oppressed people are the peers 
of any of us. Treat them with fraternal 
kindness. Wipe away the remembrance of 
their errors by a generous and a general am- 
nesty. Interest them in the administration 
of the Government from which they bravely 
sought, but in vain, to withdraw themselves. 
Win them back to love the Constitution and 
obey the laws. They are our brethren; let us 
honor them as such. Take my word, Sen- 


| ators, love will accomplish more than the 


sword. 

History is always repeating itself, and shall 
we learn nothing from its teachings? In that 
grand speech of Edmund Burke in the British 
Parliament upon the conciliation of America 
listen to his eloquent warning, and profit by 
that touching experience, as he records it: 


““My next example is Wales. This country was 
said to be reduced by Henry III. It was said more 
truly to be so by Edward I. But though then con- 
quered, it ~as not looked upon as any part of the 


| realm of Englapd. Its oid constitution, whatever 
that might bave been, was destroyed, and no good 
| one was substituted in its place. The care of that 


tract was put into the hands of lords marchers—a 
form of government of a very singular kind; a 
strange heterogeneous monster, something between 


| hostility and government; eae it has a sort of 
| resemblance, according to t 


e modes of those times, 
to that of commander-in-chief at present, to whom 
all civil power is granted as secondary. The man- 
ners of the Welsh nation followed the genius of the 
government; the people were ferocious, restive, 
savage, and uncultivated; sometimes composed, 


Extension of Ku Klux Act—Mr. Stevenson. , 


| incursion and invasion. 


| from Wales into England for trial, as 


| By another act, where one of the parties w 


a 
SS 


eee 


| 


| never pacified. Wales, within itself, was in 


| short, when the statute-book was not quite so ; 


| dents for the authority of Parliament and tie 
| of it! I admit it fully; and pray add likewise 
| those precedents that all the while Wales rid this 


| tion and force. 
/ing cause of oppression and wrong frow 
| which all the past disorder sprang. lak 
| South secure in the enjoyment of their righ! 
| and the sanctity of their firesides, and peace 
| will ever bless our land. 


change a vote, but I have at least discharge 
















Derpet. 
perpetual alarm. Benefits from it to the Btsen - 


ual disorder, and it kept the frontier of En 


her 
England by 
“ Sir, during that state of things Parli 
not idle. They attempted to subdue the 
of the Welsh by all sorts of rigorous laws The 
prohibited by statute the sending all sorts of on 
into Wales, as you prohibit by proclamation (u 
something more of doubt on the legality) the ee 
ing drms to America. They disarmed the Welsr 
statute, as you attempted (but still with more o,.2 
tion on the legality) to disarm New England ay 
instruction. They made an act to drag offender 
yO AVe done 

(but with more hardship) with regard yl... 


48 ap 
should be 


were none. Wales was only known to 


ament Was 
fierce spr; 


Englishman, they ordained that his tria| 
always by English. They made acts to restray 
trade, as you do; and they prevented the Wel b 
from the use of fairs and markets, as you do +. 
Awericans from fisheries #nd toreign ports. ‘I 


Duel, 


swelled as it is now, you find no less than fifteen acts 


of penal regulation on the subject of Wales, 
“Here we rub our hands. A fine body of prec 


Use 
{0 


kingdom like an incubus; thatit wa’ an unprofitabis 
and oppressive burden, and that an English, 
traveling in that country could not go six yards {you 
the high road without being murdered. j 

*“The march of the human mind is slow. Sir. j: 
was not until after two hundred years discovered 
that by an eternal law Providence had decreed yex 
ation to violence and poverty torepine. Your an- 
cestors did, however, at length open their eyes to the 
ill-husbandry of injustice. They found that the 
tyranny of a free people could of all tyrannies the 
leastbeendured; andthat laws made againsta whole 
nation were not the most effectual methods for se- 


| curing its obedience. Accordingly, in the twent; 


seventh year of Henry VIII, the course was entirely 


| altered. With a preamble stating the entire and 


perfect rights of the Crown of Haglaad, it gave t 


| the Welsh all the rights and privileges of Boglish 


subjects. A political order was éstablished: the wil- 


| itary power gave way to the civil; the marches were 
| turned into counties. But that a nation should have 
| a right to English liberties, and yet no share at al! 
| in the fundamental security of these liberties—th: 
| grant of their own property—seemed a thing so in 


congruous that eight years after, that is, in the thir- 
ty-fiftth of that reign, a complete aud not iil-pro- 
portioned representation by counties end boroughs 
was bestowed upon Wales by act of Parliament. 
From that moment, as by a charm, the tuwults sub 
sided; obedience was restored; peace, order, and 
civilization followed in the train of liberty, Wher 
the day-star of the English constitution had ariseu 
in their hearts, all was harmony within and with- 
out.” 

If we desire peace, that peace which the 
honorable Senator from Indiana dilated on iu 
such eloquent tones to-night, and which be 
says he so ardently longs for, win back our 
southern brethren by throwing around them 
the shield of the Constitution and giving to 
them the faithful protection of our laws. 1! 
you still choose to refuse to them amnesty, 
least treat them as ‘bone of our bone and 
flesh of our flesh.’’ Do not, I pray you, con: 
tinue this eternal warfare against what you 
deem an unpardonable error. 


**To err is human, to forgive divine.” 


You can win the South back with its in- 
calculable resources by a local self govern 


| ment resting on their consent by love and 


confidence. But you cannot do it by irrita 


Remove promptly the exci! 


M ake the 


Mr. President, I deemed it my duty to sa 
thus much against the passage of this oheos, 
ious measure. I had no expéctation I shou : 


a duty. If in after times, some ruler mor 


ambitious than any of his predecessors shou 


seek in the success of this bill to find a prec 


dent for his unhallowed overthrow of cous! 
| tutional liberty, my constituency and childreo 


who came after me will then rejoice to kno® 


| that I was one of that little band who deemed 


their fealty to the Constitution demanded ” 
firm resistance and protest to its success | 
every mode known to parliamentary law. 
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The Apaches—True Peace Policy. 





SPEECH OF HON. R. C. McCORMICK, 
OF ARIZONA, 


Iv toe Hovse or REPrReEsENTATIVES, 
January 30, 1872. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on | 


the state of the Union, and having under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. No. 1192) making appropriations 
for the current and contingent expenses of the In- 
dian department, and for fulfilling so-called treaty 
stipulations with various Indian tribes, for the year 
ending June 30, 1873, and for other purposes— 


The Clerk read as follows : 


Apaches: 

For this amount, to subsist and properly care for 
the Apache Indians in Arizona and New Mexico, 
who have been or may be collected on reservations 
in New Mexico and Arizona, $250,000. 

Mr. MeCCORMICK, of Arizona. I move to 
amend the clause last read by adding thereto 
the following : 

Provided, That this appropriation shall be ex- 
pended only in behalf of those Indians who go and 
remain upon said reservations and refrain from 
hostilities. 

That amendment is in the precise language 
of an amendment which I offered to the In- 
dian appropriation bill last year, which was 
adopted by the House, and also by the Senate, 
and incorporated in the law. I offer it because 
we have suffered severely on the frontier from 
depredations committed by Indians who have 
been living on military reservations and have 
gone directly from those reservations to com- 
mit depredations and murders, and they have 
returned in many cases to the reservations. I 
believe it is proven beyond all question that 
the Indians in Arizona who murdered Mr. 
Loring, of Boston, a promising young author, 
were Indians who had been living on a military 
reservation, and who started directly from the 
reservation to attack the stage-coach in which 
he was a passenger. They not only killed 
him, but nearly all the other passengers, and 
within a few days after they had committed 
this outrage they returned to the military res- 
ervation or to its vicinity. 

| owe it to my people to say that the stories 
set afloat during the past year, and which seem 
to have been believed by many, that the people 
of Arizona are opposed to or have at any time 
been opposed to a fair and honest effort to get 
the Apache Indians on reservations are simply 
untrue. What my people have objected to is 
the fact that year after year these Indians, 
more or less, have been harbored upon mili- 
tary reservations, have been allowed to go and 
come at will, and have constantly committed 
the most outrageous depredations throughout 
the length and breadth of the Territory, mak- 
ing it, as my honorable friend from California 
has justly said, ‘‘a very hell on earth.” We 
do not object to the reservation system and to 
the extension of a true peace policy to that 
country, and I am glad to see such liberal 
appropriations put in this bill. It seems to 
me to be the best Indian appropriation bill 
we have had, and the reason why there are 
more items in it and greater expenditures 
must be very clear to gentlemen who reflect 
on the fact that there is here one item alone 
of $250,000 to try the experiment of feeding 
the Apaches in Arizona, who have expressed 
4 willingness, some of them, although not as 
many as has been stated here, to come upon 
the reservations. 

[have not the faith that some gentlemen 
here seem to have, that these wild Indians, 
Who have been at war for centuries, are at 
Once going to move upon reservations and 
fonsent to submit to the laws of the land and 

ome honest and peaceable. I fear we must 
cep @ standing army on the frontier to con- 
trol them. . But as the expenditure for feeding 
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| Government will save in proportion. 
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the Indians will increase if these experiments 
are successful, so will the cost of the Army 
decrease for the defense of the frontier, and 


convey to them, that while relief was carried 
to the Indians in one hand, there was in the 
other a sword which would punish, and pun- 


: | ish relentlessly, wanton hostility committed 
I believe the policy of the President, so || afterward aoe our people. This is the policy 


called, whether his policy or not, is upon the || we shall endeavor to carry out in Arizona, and 
whole a good one. I took occasion last win- || 1 know it has the sanction of the gentleman 
ter upon the floor of this House to say that it || from Arizona himself. 

was productive of certain good results; that | Mr. McCORMICK, of Arizona. The order 
it was giving us agents of greater honesty and || which has just been read, and which is most 
of better devotion to business. But gentle- || acceptable to the people of Arizona, is a new 
men must remember, as I have already said, || thing. No such order had been promulgated 
that we have different kinds of Indians to || last year, and therefore it could not have been 
deal with. With some of these wild tribes || taken into consideration in connection with 
on the frontiers of Arizona, New Mexico, and || what was said at the time. It was not made 
Texas, a peace policy is purely experimental. || known at the time to the people that such 
Let that experiment be thoroughly and com- || would be the fixed policy of the Government. 
pletely tried, but do not let it be tried with || I believe that ane such a policy, strictly 
gross and constant misrepresentation of the || carried out on both sides—not only on the 
people of the frontier. If the Indian peace || peace side, but on the war side, if necessary— 
commission has failed in any one respect it || we may have a better order of things in that 
has been in sending agents to the frontiers country. But, sir, so far is it from being the 


whose prejudices are all in favor of the Indi- || fact that a hearty welcome was not given to 
ans and against the white people there. the representative of the peace commission, 
It is hard upon those who have suffered for || I happen to know he was most cordially re- 
years and years by the loss of their property, || ceived. But he said his business was with the 
and the destruction of their homes, the mur- || Indians, not with the whites. He did not pur- 
der of their wives and children, to have men || sue such a policy as was likely to conciliate the 
go there who have never been in the country || people whom it should have been, I think, his 
before, and tell them that they have always Pighest ambition to conciliate. The remarks 
been in the wrong and the Indians have been || of the gentleman from California, who is as 
right. highly esteemed among our people as any man 
Mr. SARGENT. I can reply, of course, || can be, will, I think, go far to show them it 
only to the remarks of the gentleman which I || was intended that the policy should be properly 
have heard. I concurred last year in the || carried out, whether it was in fact or not. 
amendment he then offered, and I concur this Here the hammer fell. ] 
year in the amendment he has now offered. Mr. McCORMICK, of Arizona. I ask per- 
To show that the amendment is not at all hos- || mission to print some additional remarks upon 
tile to what is called the policy of the Govern- || this subject. 
ment, I desire to have read an order of the The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears no 
general commanding that district, which directs || objection. 
that unless the Indians remain upon the reser- Mr. McCORMICK, of Arizona. In all my 


| vations and behave themselves, they are to be || interviews with the President I have found 


treated as hostile Indians. They must remain || him, while desirous of avoiding unnecessary 
upon the reservations, and if found wander- || war with the Indians and disposed to sustain 


| ing off from them they will be deemed as || the peace commissioners, decided in his dec- 
| hostile to the Government and will be treated || laration that the settlers must and should be 





| ment is extended toward them on the condi- 


as enemies. 


protected, and this is all | have asked. The 
The Clerk read the order of General Crook || people of Arizona have shown their good feel- 
requiring the Apaches to go upon reservations || ing in cordially accepting the reservation pro- 
by February 15. | gramme lately agreed upon as indicated in the 

Mr. SARGENT. Unquestionably it is || orderissued in November last by General Scho- 
necessary, where there are bands of roaming || field, commanding the military division of the 
wild Indians, if the bounty of the Govern- |} Pacific. So far from being ‘‘ unnecessarily sen- 
sitive,’’ as my honorable friend has suggested, 
tion that they shail remain peaceable and not || they have at no time objected to the presence 
molest our citizens, that they shall go upon || in Arizona of agents disposed to take a fair 





| reservations and remain upon the territory || and just view of the Indian question in all 
| especially assigned to them, and that across 


its practical bearings, and to properly recog- 
the lines of that small piece of territory white || nize the character and history of the wild 
men shall not go to molest them. 1 think |} Apaches and the sufferings of the settlers at 
myself that the long-suffering people of Ari- || their hands. 

zona—and I know they have been long-suffer- Upon the first announcement that a repre- 
ing, and imposed upon by these fierce, hostile || sentative of the peace commission would visit 
Indians down there—I think they are unneces- || the Territory, the Governor issued and gave 





| sarily sensitive when the agents of the Gov- || the widest publicity to the following proclama- 


ernment, men who I believe are of high char- || tion: 


acter, are sent down there to inquire into the Whereas I am informed, as I am departing for the 
existing order of things, and to ascertain why, || Pinal mountains with a large force for the purpose 


of exploring the agricultural and mineral resources 
upon the average, one murder a day was com- || of that region, that a commission has been ordered 


mitted in that ‘'erritory ; to ascertain whether by _ seamen Se the United States to gxamine 
é ingi that state of into the Indian affairs of the Lerritory with the view, 

me _ “alone *, bringing . ma “dia if possible, of securing @ peaceful solution of the 
ings to a Close, whether these indians, |) question, and my absence may continue until after 
Cochise and other chiefs with their followers, || the arrival of said commission; and whereas the 
can be induced to go upon reservations and || object most desired by the people of this Territory 


. ° 1 | is the cessation of Indian hostilities, and the means 
remain there on condition that the Govern- |) that will most speedily accomplish this result will 


ment would relieve their necessities while | be hailed with joy by every inhabitant: oe ie 
i T | Now, therefore, I, A. P. K. Safford, ve 
they remained there. l'hey went down there, || Arizona, call upon all the officers and citizens of 
and the citizens of the Territory objected that |, the Territory to receive said commissioners with 
it was an idle policy to put Indians upon res- | Bindness and hospitality ; to give Gee oh ey pe 
i || and information upon the subject befo 

ervations and feed them, because when they | wnthin your power and knowledge. They havebeen 
had been fed they went out of the reserva- | wlechel GUM & ciew to thelr integrity and human- 
tions to depredate, leaving behind them only || ity of purpose and sent here in the legal perform- 
their women, children, and old men. I believe | 

\ 

i 





ance of duty. 
they did not give sufficient weight to the idea 


| If they come among you entertaining erroneous 
| opimions upon the Indian question and the condi- 
which it was the design of the Government to || 


tion of affairs ia the Territory, then by kindly treat- 
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ment, and fair, truthful representation, you will be 


enabled to convince them of their errors, 
Given under my hand and the great seal of the 
Territory. this 15th day of August, A. D. 


18/1. A.P. K. SAFFURD. 
By the Governor: 
funxo. PF. Ware, 
Asnstant Secretary of the Territory. 

Upon the arrival of the commissioner in the 
Territory he was formally invited to visit the 
capital, and rooms were prepared for bim in 
my own house, but, although visiting Camp 
Grant, but fifty miles distant, he refused to 
accept, and even neglected the simple cour- 
tesy of acknowledging the receipt of the invi- 
tation. 
he seemed to give his confidence only to the 
Indians, whom be seldom reproved for their 
outrages, and to a few military officers and 
sycophants, while, as I have already said, he 
steadily refused to confer with the settlers, or 
even with the civil officers, or to express sym- 
pathy for American or Mexican. 


In a calm and dispassionate review of his | 


proceedings, addressed to a leading journal 
of San Francisco, the Governor of the Terri- 
tory makes this statement: 

‘Mr. Colyer passed mostly through the uninhabited 
portions of the Territory, and did not seek, and evi- 
dently did not desire to gather information, except 
upon the Indian side of the question. He seemed 
to ignore the fact that the people of this Territory 
were citizens of the United States, and had struggled 
in poverty many long years to hold possession of 
the country; and he probably does not know, and 
perbaps does not care, that nearly every house in the 
lerritory is a house of mourning for some loved one 
whom these savages have murdered, and in some 
cases tortured, and that alarge majority of those 
who survive are in rags in consequence of robberies 
that have béen inflicted on them. L should bave 
been glad to have met him and pleaded with him 
in the light of all former experiences to not again 
place the poor suffering settlers of this Territory 
under the heel of the savage Apache, which General 
Crook had just commenced to raise; but he treated 
with silent contempt every overture of friendly 
codperation extended by both officials and citizens, 
and ina hasty trip through Arizona arrogated to 
himself more knowledge on the Apache question 
than all those who have made it a study during the 
past twenty years by practical observation and ex- 
perience,”’ 

Why the commissioner pursued this strange 
course, contented himself with a hurried trip, 
guarded by cavalry and limited to a small part 
of the Territory, and finally made conclusions 
manpesonaty inaccurate and unwarrantable, I 
am at a loss to explain, excepting upon the 
popular belief that he went to the ‘Territory 
with a theory which he was determined to main- 
tain under all circumstances, It will not do 
for him to say that his instructions did not 
direct him to confer with the people. They 
did not prohibit his doing so, and the dictates 
of common sense and fairness should have 
shown him that he could not possibly under- 
stand the Apache quesiion in ali its bearings 
and intelligently propose a solution without 
studying it from the stand-point of the settler 
as well as from that of the savage. Especially 
when, as he believed, the people were disposed 
to misunderstand his missiou should he have 
taken pains to have removed all prejudice 
against it and the policy he was supposed to 
represent, Naturally his course disheartened 
the long-suffering yet patient men of Arizona, 
and gave them reason to fear the Government 
meant utterly to ignore their presence and 
security, and only to accept the eastern poetic 
notion of the Apache, while very sad ns 
experience had given them to know his bruta 
nature, and the impossibility of a stranger’s 
comprehending his dark ways in a brief 
sojourn in the Territory, even without prejus 
dice of any kind. 

As an official hat not pleasing daty, owing 
to « long ucquaintance with Mr. Colyer, I had 
proposed at this time to dissect his extraordin- 
ary reports, and to show—for which I have 
ubundant matcrial—in what prejudice or ignor- 
ance, or both, they abound, however well meant, 
and how singularly unjust they are to my con- 
stituents and to unquestioned history. But 


During his tour in the Territory | 





this is now rendered unnecessary by the thor- 
ough and merciless exposure these reports 
have received at the hands of the press, and 


the fact that almost daily the telegraph brings | 


evidence of fresh treachery and savagery on 
the part of many of the very Indians whom 
Mr. Colyer, in his mistaken sympathy and 


| superficial acquaintance, pronounced honest, 





peaceably disposed, ready to accept and re- 
main upon the reservations and to make no 
further trouble. 

Where he boasted he made peace, receiving 
the promises of the Indians as in good faith, 
there is no peace; and of the Apaches who 
were upon reservations while he was in the 
Territory, a large proportion have, without 
provocation, returned to the war-path, in one 
or more cases taking Government stock with 
them, and actually firing upon the troops who 
sought to protect it. It is not strange that 
Governor Safford, in the review to which I 
have referred, should say: 


“* No one is deserving any good credit for making 
this kind of a peace. The wickedest man in New 
York, armed and supplied as Mr. Colyer was, could 
have done as well as he. There is not a citizen of 
Arizona who cannot bribe his way through the coun- 
try if the Government will provide him with thesame 
facilities Mr. Colyer was provided with; but unfor- 
tunately, we neither have money nor goods, nor can 
we he provided with ample escorts, and when we 
travel we are compelled to do so at the peril of our 
lives. It is evident to the people of Arizona from 
sad, practical every-day experience, that there is no 
peace, and it must be apparent to every thinking 
mind that the Colyer policy will never lead to peace.” 


Even Cochise, at whose bidding, as Halleck 
sang of Red Jacket, 


“Men have crowded | 
The road to death as to a festival,’’ 


has by his surrender shown no influence over 
the Apaches sufficient to at all compensate for 


| his long career of blood and torture, or per- 
| ceptibly to lessen the extent of their depreda- 


tions, 
Every hour makes it more apparent, despite 
all mistaken humanitarian outery to the con- 


| trary, that the Apaches, as a class, must be 


forced upon the reservations, and can only be 
kept there by force. All the tribes on the 
northern Pacific coast had to be subdued and 
driven upon the reservations, and subsequently 
the same policy was pursued with the Coman- 
ches, Kiowas, Cheyennes and Arapahoes. 

But should the Arizona Apaches voluntarily 
go upon the reservations and accept the Gov- 
ernment bounty, as a few have done, it will 
be a stupendous and costly farce (as it has 
proven to be at Camp Grant and elsewhere) to 
permit them to leave at will; and in the name 
and on behalf of my constituents, and for the 
security of their lives and property, their homes 
and families, and the safety of those who have 
to travel through the Territory, I protest 
against it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the 
amendment of the gentleman from Arizona, 
{[Mr. McCormick,] on which debate is ex- 
hausted. 

The amendment was adopted. 





Miscellaneous Appropriations. 


HON H, H. STARKWEATHER, 
OF CONNKCTICUT, 


In rue House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 23, 1872. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 
2705) making appropriations forsundry civil expenses 
of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1873, and for other purposes, and an amendment 
having been offered, to appropriate $5,000 for the 
eare and protection of public property at the naval 
station at New London, Connecticut— 


Mr. STARKWEATHER said: 
Mr. Cuainsman: I move to amend the 


SPEECH OF 


amendment by increasing the amount to $25.,- 
The gentleman from Maine [Mr. Hauej 


000, 
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and the gentleman from Maryland 
ARCHER] seem to be very anxious 
should economize; yet both of those gentlem,. 
last year went against the recommendation . ; 
the Committee on Appropriations, and wi... 
not one dollar had been expended at cee 
Island; when nothing had been done thor, 
more than had been done at New Londoy. 
when the title to that island had not ho, 
accepted by the Government for as lone . 
time as it had accepted the title for the Nev 
London navy-yard; when, according to th, 
estimates of the Navy Department, it would 
cost $10,000,000 to fit up a navy-yard gy 
League Island, both of these gentlemen, against 
the unanimous report of the Committee on 
Appropriations, voted last year to appropriate 
the sum of $250,000 for that League Island 
navy-yard. That is a specimen of their egop. 
omy as shown by their votes. The gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. ARcHER] says that we 
have navy-yards enough, more than we need: 
yet he came forward last year, and against the 
recommendation of the Committee on Appro- 
er voted to appropriate $250,000 fo 
zeague Island; and so did the gentlemay 
from Maine, [ Mr. Hate. } 

Now, what has become of the $250,000 appro- 
priated last year? ‘They took that money, dug 
out a back channel, and built up the surtace of 
the island, which is below hightide. Andnow 
they come here and ask for $500,000 more, to 
continue that same work, which in the end must 
cost the Government some ten or fifteen mil- 
lion dollars. I refer to the fact, which the 
gentleman cannot deny, asa specimen of the 
economy of the gentleman from Maine and the 
gentleman from Maryland. 

Now, they haveno such accommodations for 
a navy-yard at League Island as we have at 
New London. Last winter, whenthe Delaware 
river was closed, and the Chattanooga was 
crushed to pieces by the ice, and became a per- 
fect wreck at League Island, a vessel that cost 
the Government $500,000, the Secretary of 
the Navy ordered vessels from the Brooklyn 
navy-yard to the New London navy-yard, and 
they are there to-day. 1 have read his lan- 
guage. He says the good faith of the Gov- 
ernment is pledged for an appropriation for 
New London. : 

The only trouble about New London is this: 
we have nobody on the Committee on Appro- 
priations to look afterit, If we had, we might 
get $500,000 appropriated easier than we can 
get $20,000 now. Weask for only $20,000. The 
Secretary of the Navy says the good faith of 
the Government is pledged for it. We say the 
interest of the country requires it. We say 
we have vessels there which are better kept 
than any that are kept at League Island. And 
when vessels are destroyed at League Island, 
aud other vessels are in danger at Brooklyn, 
the Secretary of the Navy, who has no especia! 
interest in New London, but merely as a mat: 
ter of safety and economy, orders vessel: 
be sent from the Brooklyn navy-yard to New 
London. 

That is why I have offered this amendmen' 
for an appropriation of $25,000. Yet, when! 
do so these gentlemen who are so economica: 
oppose it, and the chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations, [Mr. GaRFIELD,] opposes 
the proposition, when he admits that New 
London is the best place for a navy: yard, 
and complains of the large appropriation !v' 
League Island. . 

Now, I say it is a shame, when all the com 
missions have reported in favor of New 1.0» 
don, when the chairman of the Committee 0° 
Appropriations says that New London 1s ‘* 
best place, when the Secretary of the Nav 
orders vessels there for safety, that we canno! 
get a small appropriation of $20,000 for that 
navy-yard, 

The cession of this tract of land to 
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Tyited States is fully stated in the following 
vter by Secretary Welles and accompanying 


iocuments : 
cocu Navy DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, July 3, 1868. 


cig: The act of Congress of March 2, 1867, ** mak- 


> appropriations for the naval service for the year | 
ne June, 1868,’ enacts that “the Secretary | 


g 30t ; 
oes Navy is hereby authorized and directed to 
ol = z 


scive and accept a deed of gift, when offered by 
receviate of Connecticut, of a tract of land situated 
on the Thames river, near New London, Connecti- 
ye with a water front of not less than one mile, to 
Sn held by the United States for naval purposes.” 
~ In conformity with this requirement, “a tract of 
land, situated on the Thames river, near New Lon- 
iy, Connecticut, With a water front of not less than 
ee has been deeded to the United States, 
ond accepted for naval purposes. — ; ; 

The letter of his Excellency Governor English, 
eommunicating the fact, and the letter of the Attor- 
ney General in regard to it, are hereunto annexed. 

The tract thus deeded is situated on the left bank 
of the river Thames, and in order to render it useful 
for naval purposes will require considerable expend- 
No estimate was made for the custody and im- 
provements which will be required to make it avail- 
able, but as it has passed into possession of the Gov- 


ernment an appropriation becomes necessary for its | 


survey and a report of its adaptability for naval | 


purposes. 2 4 

[In this connection it may be proper to remark 
that the Government has for years been prevented 
from obtaining an extension of a waterfront at the 
pavy-yard at Charlestown, from local opposition, 
although the extension has been deemed essential 
to the eficieney of the yard; and receutly an act to 
incorporate a private company to construct a bridge 


across the harbor of Boston, below the navy-yard, | 
has been granted by the Legislature of Massachusetts. | 
Should this bridge be erected it would be injurious | 


to the navy-yard, and doubtless cause a transfer of 
a portion, at least, of the labor heretofore performed 


at that yard, eventuating, perhaps, in its abandon- | 
ment for some other locality. In that event, this | 


donation by the State of Connecticut, which Con- 
gress has directed shall be accepted for naval pur- 
poses, may be made available as a substitute for the 
var’at Charlestown, where local interests have been 
allowed to prevent the Government from acquir- 
ing needed facilities for increasing its efficiency, 
and where it is now threatened with great and seri- 
ous detriment. 

There is upon the property deeded near New 
London a house and barn reserved for removal, 
which the proprietor offers to transfer to the United 
States fora reasonablesum. The property requires 
some special attention, and it is also essential thata 
complete and accurate survey of the grounds should 
be made by acompetent engineer, in order that the 
Department may act intelligently in furthering the 
views of Congress. An appropriation for these pur- 
poses, and, if thought advisable, to purchase the 
buildings above mentioned, is necessary, and 
would therefore recommend that $10,000 be appropri- 
ated ior the objects herein set forth. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
GIDEON WELLES, 

Secretary ofthe Navy. 
Hon. ScuuyLer Co.Lrax, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


Srater or ConNngECTICUT, 
Executive DePpaRTMENT, 
New Haven, May 22, 1868. 

Str: The deeds of conveyance by the State of Con- 
necticut and the city of New London, having been 
made to the General Government by the proper com- 
inissioners on the part of the State and the proper 
agents of the city of New London. of a tract of land 
on the Thames river, near New London, for naval 
purposes, agreeably to the act of the Generali Assem- 
ily of the State of Connecticut, passed at its May 
session, 1867, in conformity with the act of the Con- 
gress of the United States, approved March 2, 1867, 
authorizing the Secretary of the Navy “to receive 
and accept a deed of gift when offered by the State,” 
of such tract of land and the jurisdiction thereto, 
and said deeds of conveyance having been properly 
executed and delivered, the same are hereby offered 
to the United States for receival and acceptance 
y the Secretary of the Navy, as provided by said 
eee Congress and the laws of this State relating 

Preto, 

W itness my hand and official seal, at New Haven, 
{u. 8.) im said State of Connecticut, this 22d day 

of May, A. D. 1868. 

By hi JAMES E. ENGLISH. 

y his Excellency the Governor: 

R. W. WRIGHT, 


i Executive Secretary. 
on. GIDEON WeLuEs, Secretary of the Navy. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL’S OFFICE, 

. WaASHINGYON, June 26, 1868. 

anh I have carefully examined the papers sub- 

aa en your letter of the 25th o : 

the Ppeug certain land situated on the east side of 

the State ar river, near the city of New London, in 

ing th e of Conneeticut, for which a deed convey- 
© same to the United States for naval purposes 


May last, | 
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has been executed by the authorities of the city and 
State aforesaid, in pursuance of a recent act of the 
local Legislature, and offered to you for acceptance. 
The act of March 2, 1867, (14 Statute, page 489.) con- 
fers upon youample authority, indeed makes it your 
duty, to accept the deed thusoffered ; and when this 
is done, in my opinion, the United States will there- 
by become vested with a good and valid title to the 
premises for the purposes above mentioned. 

The papers are returned herewith. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your 


0. H. BROWNING, 


Attorney General ad interim. 


| obedient servant, 


| Hon. Gipron WELLES, Secretary of the Navy. 


The Secretary of the Navy, in his able re- 
port to Congress at the beginning of its second 


| session, called our attention to this subject, 


and urged upon Congress immediate action. 
He says: 


‘*The great defectin most of our yards is want of 
land area and available water front sufficient to do 
even their present work to advantage. 

“Buildings and machinery of every description 
are cramped and crowded together, interfering with 
their proper use, causing great expense of both time 
and mouey, and, from the close proximity of work- 
shops and inflammable material, exposing the whole 
to great risk. In case of fire nothing but the most 
favorable circumstances would prevent a general 
destruction of everything in the yard; and great 


| vigilance is required and constant expense incurred 


to guard against a general conflagration of houses, 
ships, and material.’”’ 


And again, the Secretary says in his last 
report: 
“*T would also again press the suggestions made 


| last year in regard to the importauce of removing 
| our large working yards from their present situation | 


in the midst of populous and growing cities, and call 
attention again to the necessities of the service and 
the obligations of the Government in regard to the 
League Island _portion of the Philadelphia station, 
and to that at New London.” 

At the commencement of the Forty-First 
Congress, in December, 1869, the honorable 
gentleman from the Brooklyn district, New 
York, [Mr. Stocum,] in accordance with the 
recommendation of the Secretary, and on the 
suggestion of influential citizens of Brooklyn, 
introduced a bill for the removal of that yard, 
and it was referred in the House to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs; and after the most 
careful examination the committee came to 
the conclusion that the interest of the Gov- 
ernment required its removal. 

This view was supported by testimony and 
letters from a number of officers connected 
with the Navy whose opinions should have 


| great weight. Among these | received a letter 


from Mr. King, chief of the Bureau of Steam 
Engineering, dated March 19, 1870. The fol- 
lowing are extracts covering the most import- 
ant points of the letter: 


**T waschief engineer of that yard from April, 1858, 
to April, 1861, and again from June 1, 1865, to June 
1, 1867. As this latter term commenced just after 
the close of the war, when improvements to a con- 
siderable extent were being made in the yard, and at 
atime when a large number of ships, returning 
home, had to be laid up, and others repaired and re- 
fitted for service on foreign squadrons, I had. ample 
opportunity to witness its many defects and to form 
tolerably correct conclusions as to what the Navy 
really needs in the way of dock-yard facilities. In 
addition to my experience at this yard, I have at 
various times visited and examined all the navy- 
yards of our own country, the principal engine fac- 
tories and iron-mills, and have also examined and 
reported on the dock-yards and iron-works of Great 
Britain and France. 

“The site of the Brooklyn navy-yard is, in my 
judgment, the most unfavorable possible for such a 
naval establishment as the present necessities of the 
Navy require, and its facilities wholly inadequate 
for the demands made upon them. When located 
the Navy was very small, and prior to the use of 
steam it served the purposes of its projectors as a 
ship-yard to build, repair, and equip a few wooden 
sailing vessels; but as the Navy increased it became 
necessary to erect more buildings, and these, for con- 
venience at the time, were located without regard to 
future requirements, and, upon the introduction of 
steam, machine-shops, founderies, boiler-shops, and 
various other buildings were erected. not in desir- 
able localities, but insuch positions as did not inter- 
fere with those already in use; and the introduction 
of armored vessels rendered it necessary to still fur- 
ther add to the number of workshops. As a conse- 


quence of the want of system with which the various 
workshops have from time to time been erected, not 
one of the forty-six buildings is properly located in 
the yard, nor in aeonvenient position with regard 


Mr. Starkweather. 
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to others. Besides this irremediable defect in locat- 
ing the various buildings, nearly all are entirely 
unsuited for economically constructing or repairing 
the heavy work required at the present day for na- 
val purposes, nor is the yard supplied with suitable 
facilities for the transportation of heavy material 


| and stores frow the shops to the vessels or vice versa, 


or from one shop to another. Indeed, so deficient is 
itin improved mechanical appliances for transport- 
ation that this item alone, during the year 1865, cost 
no less than $131,722 82. 

“The second objection is the very limited water 
As a consequence of this, many vessels are 
crowded together in different localities, far removed 
from the mechanical works, and diflioult of access, 
frequently rendering the employment of boats neces- 
sary to transport the workmen to and from their 
labor, thus incurring great inconvenience, useless 
expense, ard loss of time; besides, the danger of 
fire to vessels crowded in a small area is greatly 
augmented. 

* The third objection is, the filling up of the stream 
yearly, more and more, from the accumulation of 
deposits from the East river, and from the two sewers 
which drain a large partof Brooklyn and W illiams- 
burg, subjecting the Governwent to a yearly heavy 
expense tor dredging. Beside the expense and incon- 
venience of this, the stagnating feculence from the 
city sewers has a destructive effect on the copper of 
vessels, und renders the atmosphere impure. 

* The fourth objection is, there is but one dry-doek; 
another is needed, and there is no proper place to 
ocate it. 


“The fifth is, there is no adjacent convenient 


| roadstead where vessels can anchor while in com- 


mission, 

** Sixth, it is surrounded by a large city; bad men 
find access to the pay-rolls of the yard; thieving is 
common, and the expense of police thereby largely 
increased. 

‘The only remedy for the defects enumerated will 
be found in removal to a proper locality where a 
yard can be laid out and constructed on clearground, 
commensurate with the future wants of our Navy. 
The area of land belonging to the yard, exclusive 
of the hospital grounds, is one hundred and ninety- 
two acres. It would be very valuable for manufac- 
turing, commercial, and other purposes, and the 
removal of the yard would be a mutual benefit to 
the Government and the people of Brooklyn. In 
addition to the land, the dock and buildings could 
be disposed of fora very large sum. In the event 
of a decision for removal, all the eastern portion 


| of the ground now unoccupied could be sold, and 


the funds made available, without interfering with 
work in the yard. 

“The British Government has found it more eco- 
nomical to create new dock-yards than to recon- 
struct old ones. After the introduction of steam 
into the navy, that Government built a separate 


yard, adjoining the Devonport yard, for the capecial 


purpose of constructing, repairing, and fitting steam 
machinery. This yard has two large basins and 
three stone dry-docks, also all needed works, facil- 
ities, and appliances for rapid execution of construc- 
tion and repair. Since the introduction of iron ves- 
sels and armored ships it has prepared the Chatham 


| dock-yard on the river Medway for that purpose; 


not by gradual precess of accretion, partly of per- 
manent and partly of make-shift additions, but by 
adding an island of three hundred acres to the old 
yard, and there erecting the necessary works.’’ 

In this connection I desire to quote from the 
report of the chief of the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks, as showing not only the unsuitableness 
of the Brooklyn yard for a naval establishment, 


| but it states very forcibly the advantages of the 


site on the Thames river, near New London, 
Connecticut, for a first-class navy-yard. He 
says: 


‘To make a considerable naval station neat New 
London seems, in every point of view, advantageous. 
In order to do so, however, it would be worth while 
to have a full survey made, extending from just 
above the town to at least one mile above the present 
proposed site for the yard, so as to be able to select 
the point naturally the most advantageous and Jook - 
ing to the construction of an extensive fresh-water 
basin for iron-clads. 

“Io the construction of works of great magnitude 


| too much care cannot be taken in fixing upon the 


site having the greatest natural advantages, even 
when most favorably located. The costof works of 


| this description is great, and is added to almost be- 
| yond belief when the location is disadvantageous. 


Atthe present time no appropriation is asked for 
beginning the work. 

The location of the navy-yard at Brooklyn, New 
York, has long been considered unfortunate. The 
water front availableis quite limited, the Wallabout 
channel narrow and subject to extraordinary depos- 
its of dirt and washings-in by sewers, so as to render 
the continual use of dredging-machines necessary, 
ata large annual cost, in order to maintain a re- 
quired depth of water. At this important station in 
the harbor of the commercial metropolis of the na- 
tion thereare always numbers of vessels of war neces- 
sarily crowded together and exposed to imminent 
danger from fire, the yard being adjaeent to, bui'd- 
ings of various charaeters, among the number u largo 
gas-house. 
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“The fact that a very large tract of land has its 
natural drainage through the yard, the right of way 
for this drainage reserved for the city, and the form- 
ation of the surrounding land such as to render it 
impossible, except at an enormous expense, to dis- 
eharge the contents of the public sewers outside the 
limits of the yard, is now a grave injury. Vessels 
newly coppered, lying near the discharge of these 
sewers, require almost entire recoppering in a few 
months, caused by the action of the acids from 
manufacturing establishments, and other chemical 


agents.’”’ 

The letter of Admiral Godon, command- 
ant of the Brooklyn navy-yard, puts the ques- 
tion of the removal of this yard in a most 
clear and intelligent light: 


, _  COMMANDANT’S OFFICE, 
Navy-Yarp, New York, /ebruary 10, 1870. 


Sin: [have the honor to acknowledge the receipt | 
of your communication of the 2d instant, in which | 


ou inform me that a bill has been introduced in the 
ous by General Stocum for the removal of the 
navy-yard at this place to New London, Connecticut, 
and request me to give my views on the subject, with 
such facts and arguments as in my opinion may 
bear upon it. 

I have no hesitation in stating frankly the prin- 
cipal disadvantages of the site now occupied, and 
the causes which in my opinion will ever render its 
conversion into a first-class dock-yard impracticable. 

First, and greatest among them, is the limited 
water-front, which is aconstant source of annoyance 
and expenee, and for years has been inadequate to 
the wants of the yard. 

It may have served for all the requirements of the 
Government when the station was in itsinfaney and 


the Wallabout was a bay of some extent, but since | 


the conversion of the latter into a small stream, 
early becoming less by the accumulation of depos- 
its from the East river and froin two sewers which 
drain a large part of Brooklyn and Williamsburg, 
the space has been insufficient. 
The vessels, in consequence, are crowded at the 


docks, are more ex posed to danger from fire, and are | 


repaired ata much greater expense tkhaa they would 


be were there suflicient room to move then properly. | 
The filling up of the channel by thedezusits already | 


spoken of entails upon the Government a yearly 


expense of from fifty to a hundred thousand dollars | 


for dredging, and the gases which arise from the 
emptying of the city sewers have a most destructive 
effect upon the copper of all vessels exposed to their 
influence. 
therefrom that the cost of simply replacing the cop- 
per destroyed by theaction of these gases has become 


So great, indeed, isthe damage resulting | 


an item of considerable magnitude, and an expend- | 


iture of $3,000 semi-annually on each vessel lying in 
the Wallabout is required from this cause alone. 
Another dry-dock is greatly needed to expedite the 
Government work and increase the efliciency of the 
yard, but owing to the limited capacity of the latter 
its construction is almost if not quite impracticable. 
In addition to these reasons, which, in my opinion, 


unfit the present site fora naval station, may be men- 
tioned an objection which, did no other exist, would | 


render a change of location most desirable; that is, 
ite being in the heart of two large cities. Whatever 
may be the advantages possessed by such a location, 
in respect to the facilities afforded for obtaining 
mechanics, they are, in my judgment, more than 
counterbalanced by concomitant evils. 


The danger from fire to which the public prop- | 
erty is exposed by reason of its being surrounded, as | 


it now is, (and must necessarily be in sucha locality,) 
by manufactories, lumber-yards, &c., and, above all, 
oil depots, is greatly increased, and the opportuni- 
ties for the exercise of political influence in the em- 


ployment of workmen, always injurious to the inter- | 
ests of the Government, are greatly augmented. Of | 


course no location would be entirely exempt from 
the last-named objection; butit necessarily exists 


in a greater degree in the midst of political centers. | 


The removal of the present yard, or rather the 


establishment of another—for it would be impracti- | 


cable to move the buildings—would be, of course, 


attended with great expense, and for a time would |! to sea without fear of impediment from ice or 


doubtless be detrimental to the interests of the Gov- 
ernment; but in view of the great increasing worth 
of the present property, its valuable wharf privi- 
leges, and the price which it would probably bring 
if sold, [ doubt if the change would cause any ulti- 
mate loss. 

The land and Government property in the yard are 
fully worth $40,000,000, and not less than that price 
should be obtained for them. 

The disadvantages which I have pointed out as so 

srominent here as a public establishment would soon 

e rewoved when it became private property. 


An antagonism seems ever te exist between the | 


corporations which have charge of great cities’ in- 
terests and Government establishments. This fact I 
think will be admitted by all who have had oppor- 
tunities of judging in such cases, 

The sewers now so destructive to the interest of 
the yard would have their course changed at once, 
and would pass through Brooklyn to the East river 
ns an outlet. Streets would at once be cut through 
to the water-front, and the entire section would be 
opened to commerce, and the value of the property, 
as well beyond the yard as in its immediate neigh- 
borhood, would grow incalculably. 

These are matters, however, of which you will be 


as able to judge as myself. No location should be 
selected for a navy-yard without having sufficient 


| capacity when occasion might require it, but to pre- 


vent the erection of buildings near its walls which | 


might endanger its safety. 


In thus submitting to yousome of the views which | 


have suggested themselves to me in connection with 
this matter, I have to apologize for the hasty man- 
ner in which they have been written and for the 
delay which has occurred in answering your com- 
munication. 

My time has been so much occupied since the re- 
ceipt of your letter that I have been unable to reply 
to it sooner or to give the subject the consideration 
which its importance merits, 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Ss. W. GODON, 
Rear Admiral and Commandant. 
Hon, H. HW. Strarkwratuer, : 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


The following memorial, addressed to the 
honorable Secretary of the Navy by the prin- 
cipal merchants and business men of New 
York and forwarded to him in November, 
1869, will show how deep an interest they take 
in the subject, and its importance in their 
view in connection with the defenses of that 
city: 


The undersigned believe, in addition to the in- 
trinsic advantages of this location for a navy-yard, 
that its use for that purpose would largely contribute 
to the protecticn of the commerce of Long Island 
sound, and of the great city of New York, in the 
event of anaval war. It may be assumed that this 
country has, in a future war with a foreign Power, 
nothing to fear except for its commerce, and the 
cities adjacent to the coast. But in the event of a 
naval war, the first point of attack would undoubt- 
edly be the city of New York, as it so largely con- 
centrates the capital and the commerce of the nation. 
| That city at present is nearly defenseless to a for- 
eiga foe in its approackes from the ocean through 
Long Island sound. The sound once entered forms 
a great natural roadstead or harbor for a foreign 
fleet. It was so occupied bythe British navy in the 
| war of 1812, threatening the whole coast line and the 
city of New York itself. The site at New London 
is the strategic point, which covers the entrance of 
the sound, and in the opinion of competent engin- 
eers and naval authorities occupied as a naval sta- 
tion would furnish adequate protection to the city 
of New York and the commerce of the sound, thus 
guarding the communication between the great in- 
dustries of New England and their natural market. 

We hope that you will see proper to recommend 
that an appropriation for this object be made at the 
next session of Congress, 

MOSES TAYLOR, 
M.H. GRINNELL, 
GEO.W.BLUNT, 
HOWLAND & ASPINWALL, 
DAVID HOADLY, 
GEORGE OPDYKE., 
S.B. CHITTENDEN, 
MARSHALL O. ROBERTS, 
W. KE. DODGE, ; 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
PHTER COOPER. 
ARNOLD. STURGES & CO., 
D. APPLETON &CO., 
HORACE B. CLAFLIN, 
J.J. ASTOR, 
GRINNELL. MINTURN &CO., 
HENRY GRINNELL, 

STU 

LO 


RUSSEL STURGES, 
R. L. TAYLOR, 
WM C. THOMPSON, 
EDWARDS PIERREPONT, 
WM. M. EVARTS. 
At the site on the Thames vessels of the 
largest size and draught could be built, and go 








| shoal water, and at short notice could move 
| to the defense of any part of the coast or com- 

merce of the country. It has the approbation 
of eminent naval constructors and ship-build- 
ers, and the most distinguished officers in our 
Navy from an early period are recorded as 
having given testimony in its favor, and it has 
been approved and recommended by every 
board and commission which under the au- 
ihority of Congress has examined it. 

I ask herewith to print with part of my 
remarks the report of the board of officers 
appointed to decide between League Island 
and New London for a naval station : 

Unirep Srates Navy-Yarp, 
PHILADELPHIA, October 24, 1862. 


Sir: The board appointed to examine the harbor 
of New London, Narragansett bay, and League 
Island, and to report whether, in their opinion, the 
public interests will be promoted by acquiring the 
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nt || lishing a navy-yard and naval depot 
room in all! directions, not only for increasing its | i 


| and careful examination of that harbor and 
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title to League [sland for naval Purposes, or by ec 


near the harbor of New London or in tae in 
Narragansett bay, instead of League Island 
honor to report, that in accordance with you 
of August 12, 1862, the board met at New Loy 
the 26th of August,and proceeded to make ~ ’ 
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roundings. Having completed this examin 
board proceeded to Narragansett bay and 1 

minute examination of its waters. After which i. 
visited League Island, and have devoted much bine 
in investigating its qualities fora naval station, 


Narragansett bay. 


The list of materials collected in reference to 4, 
bay will be found in Appendix No, 1, — 

As required by our instructions, we examined and 
surveyed the extensive waters of this bay, visi, 
all the sites which had been suggested by the cate 
inations of previous boards or by more recent sun 
veys by the Coast Survey, which were 
local authorities or which appeared ino 
of the bay to present promising positio 
yard. 

Thus we examined Mount Hope bay and its , 
proaches in by the channel, between Bristo| ond 
Rhode Island, down to the old stone bridge, wh . 
now closes the eastern passage of the bay, (some. 
times called Saughkonnet river.) and out’ by ¢h 
northern shore of the island of Rhode Island tate 
the main channel of Narragansett bay. Providence 
river, especially near Gasper Point. was examined 
The whole of the eastern side of Prudence Island 
was very carefully examined, especially south of 
Sandy Point and in Potter’s Cove ; the western shore 
of Rhode Island, behind Dyer’s Island ; the eastern 
shore of Connanicut, surveying Taylor’s Cove, which 
is protected in part by Gould Island from wind 
currents, and ice; visiting Newport harbor, and 
passing around to the western shore of Connanieut 
and in by the south and out by the north entranes 
of Dutch Island harbor. The surveys of this bay 
have developed the fact that sticky bottom for 
anchorage occurs generally in water too deep for 
convenient anchorage, except in the coves, and thar 
deep indentations of the shore lines or coves are 
few in number, and such as are found are small iy 
extent. The advantages of Narragansett bay for 4 
navy-yard are an adequate depth of water, but with 
the drawback just stated; that it is easy of ingress 
and egress, (the practicability of easy ingress wit) 
a northwest wind is now ef little consequence since 
steam is of such common use,) is not easily biock- 
aded, is moderately free from ice, presents ful! space 
on its islands for the erection of buildings, docks, 
and basins, with extensive water front; presents 
good foundations for the accessories of a yard, has 
a moderate range of tides, and is but little exposed 
to freshets or overflows in any properly selected 
site, and is proverbial for the excellent health ot 
the vicinity. 

The disadvantages are: the entrance is often diff 
eult from fogs; that its defense will involve most 
costly and difficult works of permanent fortification 
and of local floating batteries, or the closing of ono 
of the two entrances now open by a dike, (similar to 
that which closes the third entrance at the north, 
and defensive works and floating batteries for the 
main entrance; that each available site must, as a 
rule, depend also upon itself for defense; that 
the population does not furnish enough troops 
readily transferred to the points of attack, and the 
best sites are so near the entrance of the bay as to 
be easily attacked, and all are upon islands; that the 
bay is swept by powerful winds from the northwest, 
southwest, northeast, and sometimes from the 
southeast, which raise a chopping sea, and is in 
some places exposed to; is defective in holding- 
ground, on account of the bottom being generally 
rocky, where the depth is less than twelve and more 
than four fathoms. The rocky nature of the excava- 
tion of the sites makes foundations expensive, the 
facility for obtaining iron and coal is small. and 
supplies generally require to be brought from 4 
distance; a scant supply of fresh water generally; 
moderate facilities for procuring workmen, who 
must be domiciled on the site; all the bad effects of 
salt water upon wood and iron. 

Advantageous thus as it is in some respects, ¥° 
consider that, balancing the advantages and disad- 
vantages, this bay would be an indifferent one lor 
the location of a navy-yard. 

The board having decided that Narragansett bay 
is an indifferent one for the location of a navy-yard, 
the solution of the question submitted is reduced 
to a comparison between the advantages possessed 
by New London and League Island, 

The list of materials collected in reference 
New London will be found in Appendix No. °: 
those collected in reference to League Isiand 10 
Appendix No. 3. , : 

The board, at an early period of its labor 
adopted a series of points for particular examin: 
ation, as containing the principal requisites tor '' 
site of a navy-yard and naval depot. A compe 
son between New London and League [slant '\s 
poem made with reference to these points, 8° '¥" 
ows: “+ 

“*1, Adequate depth of water at and near the s« 
for vessels of the largest class.” ahi 

In this respect the board regards the two sites 
equal; either of them have a sufficient dept) © 
water at and near for the accommodation 0! &” 
vessels of our Navy. 
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“9 Facility of ingress and egress.”’ 

The harbor of New London has a fine, clear en- 
e from the ocean, accessible at all times and all 
e+ from it vessels of any class can proceed to 

nth almost any wind, and be clear of the land 

= ce hours, the distance from the entrance of 

in » arbor to the ocean being only about twenty- 

the u 

five miles. 


e ue iS : 
L ondred miles from the sea, on a river, the 


cation of which is often tedious and difficult 
nav sels of large class, especially in winter when 
nbstructed by ice. The board is of the opinion 
oot. with regard to this qualification, the barbor 
oP New London is far superior to League Island. 


trance 


and economy of defenses. To be easily defended from 


its own topographical advantages. To be readily 


enforced ’ ! d : 
vitae ensy marching distance. Not easily block- 


aded. Not too near the mouth of a bay or river.” 


Island is situated at the distance of about | 


by troops from a dense population, | 


The present defenses of the harbor of New London | 


are Forts \ J . 1 
treats built of granite in the most substantial 
mapner, and the second an extensive earthwork on 


Groton heights, opposite the city of New London. | 
From the entrance of the harbor from Long Island | 


sound to the site deemed most suitable for a navy- 
vard, there are on either side of the river numerous 
points upon which iron towers or turrets, armed 
with guns of the largest caliber, can be erected at 
moderate cost, and so arranged as to render the 


entrance of hostile ships impossible, if forts and | 


towers can be cgnstructed of sufficient strength to 
resist the attack of ships of modern construction 
andarmament. Brigadier General George W. Cul- 
jum, of the United States engineers, states, as his 
opinion, that no barbor in tae United States is 
more susceptible of defense against the entrance of 
afieet from New London. | Although the city of 
New London does not contain a large population to 
resist invasion, its railroad connections are such as 
to bring the cities of New York, Brooklyn, Boston, 
New Haven, Hartford, Springfield, Worcester, 
Providence, and many other populous cities and 
towns within about four hours’ time. Its roads 
connect with the whole network of railroads travers- 
ing the New England States and New York, and by 
them and its water connections probably as large a 
military force could be concentrated at this point in 
a given time as at any otber point on the Atlan- 
tic coast not in the immediate vicinity of the large 
and populous cities. Besides, in the present state 
of naval warfare, it is not to be supposed that 
any of our important naval stations or harbors 
will be left unprovided with powerful steam rams 
to effectually prevent the approach of transports or 
men-of-war with hostile troops designing to land 
upon our shores, 

The remoteness of League Island from the sea 
renders it little liable to attack from the sea if the 
river approaches were properly defended. This, 
however, will require heavy expenditures on ac- 
count of the great length of the river to be defended. 
No possible doubt can exist as to the ability of the 
city of Philadelphia to furnish promptly any num- 
ber of men that may be required for its defense. 

The board is of the opinion that either of thesiles 
under examination may be promptly and efficiently 
defended, and that upon this question they may be 
regarded as equal. 

_ 4. Security from violent winds at sea, and from 
ice, whether fast or moving.”’ 

The harbor of New London is well protected from 
violent winds and sea, and is not obstructed by ice. 


Vessels of any size may anchor there with perfect 
safety at all times. 


The anchorage off League Island is not exposed || 
todanger from violent wind or sea; but in severe | 


Winters the drift ice from the river above often ren- 
ders the positions of vessels in the river insecure 
and dangerous. On this point the board is of the 
opinion that the advantages are decidedly with 
New London, 

“5. Ample accommodations for safe anchorage, 
with good holding-ground in the adjacent waters.” 

The waters adjacent the harbor of New London 
are Fisher’s Island sound and Gardner’s bay, spa- 





| cess of 


Trumbull and Griswold, the first a strong || 





APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Miscellaneous Appropriations—Mr. Starkweather. 





We are informed by very respectable persons in 


New London that one hundred acres of land can be 
purchased for from fifty to seventy-five thousand 
dollars, and two hundred acres for $100,000. They 
are, therefore, regarded as equal upon this point. 

“7. Adaptation of the site to the construction of 
permanentstonedry docks, wet basins, piers,wharves, 
rolling-mills, forge shops, furnaces, and other heavy 
works.” 

The site at Winthrop’s Point is well adapted to 
the construction of docks and all the various build- 
ings required ata navy-yard. The cove above the 
point is admirably suited for the construction of 
docks and basins. Such works, located in that posi- 


i. || tion, would require but little excavation, and it is 
3 Security from attack by an enemy, and facility | 


believed that secure foundations could be found 
werness peserligs to the tedious and expensive 
iling. 
afford the best and most substantial foundations for 
most of the buildings 
League [sland is a reclaimed marsh, and the 
made by the board show that there is a depth of 
mud and fine sand varying from twenty-five to fifty- 
six feet in depth, under which is found gravel of 
good quality, and in suflicient quantities to sustain 
piles. It is undoubtedly true that no heavy struc- 


ro- | 
The soil is gravel and stone, which | 


required at a aavy-yare 
orings | 


ture can be erected on this island with any proba- | 


bility of safety without resorting to the expensive 
operation of piling. 


The board is therefore of opinion that, in this par- | 


ticular, New London is vastly superior to League 


| Island. 


_ ‘8. Topography of the site, whether high, requir- 
ing excavation and grading, or low, requiring filling. 
If the first, what is the character of the excavation? 


And if the second,where are the sources from which | 


the materials can be obtained?” 


The island at Winthrop’s Point, in the harbor of; | 


New London, is at a moderate elevation above the 


| level which would be assumed as a proper height 


for the surface of a navy-yard, above ordinary high | 


water, and would require grading. The excavation 
for the Norwich railroad, in the rear of this point, 
shows that it is free of ledge, and is a gravel of excel- 
lent quality, and easy to be removed. This bank 
ean be graded at a very moderate cost, and will fur- 
nish the best of material for filling low places, and 
extending the surface of the yard over such por- 
tions of the cove above as may not be required for 
occupation by docks and basins, thus accomplishing 
two objects at the same time. 
site wili furnish abundance of stone of excellent 
quality for she construction of rough walls and 
foundations for the various buildings. 

League Island is a reclaimed marsh, surrounded 
by a dry stone wall and embankment of earth, raised 
to exclude the river. A portion of the island was 
reclaimed many years since, and is known as the 
old meadow; we have no positive information on 


| this point, but presume that at the time the wall and 
| embankment were built all the land worth reclaim- 
| ing was embraced within the inclosure. 


Subse- 


| quently, and about eighteen years since, as we are 


informed, the inclosure was extended so as to em- 
brace an additional area, now known as the new 
meadow. According to a plan which has been sub- 
mitted to the board bya committee from the Board 
of Trade, this old meadow contains two hundred 
and nineteen acres and the new meadow one hun 

dred and fifty-five acres. Onthe north of theisland, 
and between it and the main, there is a channel 
which, we are told. was of sufficient depth in former 


| days to floatlarge ships of war; now itis a narrow and 


| shallow channel, not sufficient to float vessels of any | 
| size used by the Navy. 


Large areas of marsh have 


Other portions of the | 


| formed on the east and west ends and on the north | 


side of the island, and the whole appearance indi- 
cates a constant and rapid accumulation from the 
immense deposits of the Delaware river. 

To raise the surface of this island to a height 
which would render it safe from the encroachment 


| of high tides will require a filling of from nine to 


clous roadsteads having abundant depth of water || 
for the largest vessels, with the best hoiding-ground, || 


and empleo Space to accommodate any number of 
vessels that the Government may desire to concen- 


trate there. This sound and bay are protected on | 


nearly all sides, and in them merchant ships often 
ride out the severest gales in salsty. under the shel- 
ter of the highlands of Fisher’s Island, the Connec- 
cut shore, and Long Island. 
he waters adjacent League island are the Dela- 
Ware river and bay. These have ample space, suffi- 
— depth of water, and good holding-ground, and 
urnish an abundance of safe anchorage, with the 
*xception that vessels anchored in these waters dur- 
ng severe winters are exposed to injury from the 
thi ing ice. The board is of opinion that, upon 
joc the harbor of New London is most advan- 
6. Abundant space for the erection of all build- 
ngs, docks, and basins that may be required for a 
featelass establishment, with extensive water front 
or the accommodation of a large number of vessels.” 
: ach of the sites under consideration afford ample 
face for the accommodation of all the various struc- 
oun may be required at a first-class naval 
ishment, with a line of water front sufficient 

© wants of such an establishment. 


ee 


| date the vessels of the Navy. 





ten feet over the whole area; and if, as has been 
suggested, a line of wharf front be carried out to 
the twenty-three feet line, it will involve an addi- 


tional filling of a space one mile long, and averag- | 
| ing four hundred and eighty-one feet wide and nine- 


teen feet deep. If this space is not filled, then the 
constant use of dredging-machines will be required 
to maintain asufficient depth of water to accommo- 
To furnish the mate- 
rials for this immense filling, which will amount in 


the aggregate to several million cubic yarda, it | 


is said that an abundant supply can be had from | 


Red Bank, on the oppesite side of the river, and 
from the gravel banks near the gas- works, 


There | 


is probably an abundance of good material on the | 


shores of New Jersey, but it must be purchased 


from the proprietors, and transported across the | 
river—a process which, in the opinion of the board, | 


will involve an expenditure of at least $1,000,000. | 


Other sources of supply have been suggested, such 
as ashes from the city, cinders, ashes,slag, &c., from 
the furnaces, but we regard these sources as uncer- 


tain, and the quantity limited, considering the im- | 


mense quantity required to accomplish the object. 
The board is of the opinion that upon this point the 
advantages are vastly in favor of New London. 

**9. Mean range of the tides and exposure of the 


site to freshets and overflows.’’ 

The range of the tide at New London is two and 
five tenths feet, and at League Island seven and five 
tenths feet. When properly filled and graded neitber 
site would be liable to suffer from freshets and over- 
On this point New London has the advan- 


flows. 
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tage, there being less than one half the range of 
tide, 
10. Set of ctrrents about the site, and their effects.”’ 
The currents at New London are not rapid, the 
water is clear, and there is nothing to be appre- 
hended from deposits at this place after the lines of 
wharves have been established and the wharves 


| constructed, 


At League Island the currents are more rapid. 


| The water of the Delaware is dirty, holding a large 


quantity of earthy matier in solution, which is de- 
posited in various points along the river, as shown 


| by theimmense accumulation which has taken place 


within a few years at League Island, and which is 


still in progress. 





This current is thrown against the shore of New 
Jersey, opposite the Horseshoe, and is thence de- 
flected toward League Island, as is clearly shown 
by the horizontal curves on the Coast Survey charts, 
Thus, during severe winters, upon the breaking up 
of the ice on the Horseshoe, where all admit that it 
accumulates, it must be thrown with great violence 
toward League Island, to the great detriment and 
danger of all vessels lying in the vicinity, The 
board is of the opinion that upon this point the har- 
bor of New London has greatly the advantage. 

*1L. The facilities for procuring most rapidly sup- 
plies, stores of all kinds, and materials, especially 
iron and coal; easy communication by water, by 
railroads, and by good common roads, with a coun- 
try not likely to be occupied by an enemy, so as to 
furnish naval stores and other supplies in time of 


The facilities for obtaining all the materials, sup- 
plies, and stares necessary for a navy-yard, except 
iron, coal, and the timbers grown at the South, are 
abundant at New London. 

In addition to the means of transportation by water 
toa harbor always accessible, the railroad commun- 
ications connect with the great lines which traverse 
the eastern, northern, and western States, and ren- 
der the productions of those States available with 


| ease and certainty, and these northern and eastern 
| States are the points where the largest portion of our 


merchant marine is constructed. 

The Salisbury, Ulster, Adirondack, and other 
minesin the vicinity, though at present worked toa 
Limited extent, furnish iron of a very superior qual- 
ity, and itis believed they would, with proper exten- 


| sion of their mining operations, be competent to 


supply all the iron required for a navy-yard. 

For a building material this vicinity abounds in 
the finest granite, which can be furnished at the 
site at moderate cost, and an abundant supply can 
be had for the construction of docks, walls, and 
foundations. 

In the article of coal New London would be defi- 


| cient, as it must necessarily be transported from 
| other points at an inereased cost. 


League Island possesses great facilities for procur- 
ing all the materials and stores required fora navy- 
yard except the timbers grown at the South, and that 
for light spars grown at the North. The canal and 
railroad communications throughout the State of 
Pennsylvania and their connetions with other States 
are not surpassed in extent or efficiency. The supply 
of iron and coal from the mines of Pennsylvania is 
immense, and no doubt can exist as to the certainty 
of asupply of those articles at League Island ata 
cheaper rate than at any other point. The board is 


| of the opinion that, for a supply of iron and coal, 


League Island possesses the advantage over New 


| London, but for other supplies that they are on an 





equality. 

** 12. Abundant supply of good fresh water, both 
for all yard purposes and for the shipping.”’ 

At New London an abundant supply of the softest 
and purest water can be obtained. Ata distanceot 
about one mile of the site, at Winthrop’s Point, 
there is a stream of pure, fresh water, from which 
an ample supply to meet all the wants of the ser- 
vice can be had at an elevation of near one hundred 
feet above tide-water. 

The supply of fresh water at League Island is 
unquestionable, and on this point the board is of the 
opinion that the two places are equal. ; 

**13. The facilities for procuring workmen of all 
classes,”’ 

No reasonable doubt can exist as to the practica- 
bility of procuring at New London al! the mechanics 
and workmen of every description which may be 
necessary to execute the work in a navy-yard; for, 
although the city of New London does not at this 
time contain a large population of this kind, the 
numerous cities, towns, and villages of New England 
and New York abound in artisans of all deseriptions 
who are ever ready to respond to demands for their 
services, These people always concentrate where 
employment is to be obtained, and there would be 

reat inducements for them to resort to New Lon- 
aan. where house rents are remarkably low. Tene- 
ments can be had in the immediate vicinity, andthe 
cost of living is moderate. ; 

League Island is situated near a city celebrated 
for its manufactures and the excellence of her work- 
men. Persons working in a yard upon League 
Island would be compelled to reside at # distance 
from their work, there being no houses in the vicin- 
ity or sites suitable for the erection of habitations. 
They would, therefore, be subjected to the incon- 
venience of a long walk, or the expense of riding to 
and from their work. 

Without doubt any number of workmen of all 
classes can be had at this place, notwithstanding 
the inconvenience to them. 
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The board is of the opinion that upon this point 
the two places may be considered equal. 

14. Quality of the water near the site, whether 
fresh or salt, and the probable effects of the same 
upon the bottoms of iron vessels when laid up fora 
length of time.” 

The water of New London is salt, which is un- 
doubtedly injurious to the bottoms of iron vessels. 
Freeh water tor laying up such vessels, when not 
wanted for active service, can be found a few miles 
higher up the river, Still, this separation of the 
vessels from the immediate supervision of the offi- 
cers of the yard would be inconvenient, and at- 
tended with additional cost in the necessary pre- 
cautions for their protection and safe-keeping. This 
objection could be obviated by providing means for 


taking such vessels out of the water when not re- | 


quired for immediate service, : 
At League Island the water is fresh, and in this 
respect the board is of the opinion that the advan- 


tage is with League Island, so far as iron vessels are | 


concerned. 

** 15. Health of the vicinity.” 

No question can be raised as to the superior ex- 
cellence of the health enjoyed by the residents of 
New London. League Island is situated on a fresh- 


water river, nearly surrounded by marshes covered | 


with vegetable matter and exposed to the sun at 


told that it is as healthy as other places in the vicin- || 


ity, we cannot believe that League Island can be 
regarded as a healthy place. The board is of the 
opinion that on this point New London is vastly 
sugerier, ; ~ © 

‘rom the foregoing comparison it will appear that 
for an average dopth of water at 
site for vessels of the largest class; for security from 
attack by an encmy, and facility and economy of 
defense, to be easily defended from its own topo- 
graphical advantages to be readily reénforced by 
troops from a dense population within easy march- 


ing distance, not easily blockaded, not too near the | 


mouth of a bay or river; for abundant space for the 
erection of all buildings, docks, and basins that may 
be required for a first-class establishment, with ex- 
tensive water front for the accommodation of a large 
number of vessels; for tacilities for procuring most 
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sesses greater advantaces for a navy-yard and naval 


depot than any other location examined by this || 


board. 
S. H. STRINGHAM. Presiding Officer. 
W.H. GARDNER, Commodore. 
G.J. VAN BRUNT, Commodore. 
W.P.S. SANGER, Engineer. 

Hon. Gipron WELLES, Secretary of the Navy. 


I also append to my remarks the report of 
the Committee on Naval Affairs of the House, 
made May 12, 1864, as follows: 

The Committee on Naval Affairs, charged by a 
resolution of the House, passed January 7, 1864, “to 


inquire into and report upon the expediency of the 
establishment of a new yard for the construction, 


docking, and repair of iron, iron-clad, and other | 


vessels, and the proper site for its location,” by 


| order and on behalf of the eommittee, respectfully 


gubmits the following report: 
NECESSITY OF NEW YARD. 

That for some years prior to the breaking out of 
the present rebellion a great change had been in 
progress in the structure, arming, and armature of 
naval vessels. Steam had been gradually supplant- 


|| ing the use of sails, until it had become almost an 
overy low tide during the day; and although weare | 


rapidly supplies, stores of all kinds, and materials, | 
except iron and coal; easy communication by water, | 


by railroade, and by good common roads, with a coun- 
try not likely tu be occupied by an enemy, so as to 
furnish naval stores and othersuppliesin timeof war; 
foran abundant supply of good, fresh water, both for 
all yard purposes and for the shipping, and for the 
facilities for procuring workmen of all classes, the 
board is of the opinion that while League Island 
possesses some of the requirements to a greater ex- 
tent than New London. still either of the two points 
possess these qualities to an extent amply sufficient 
to meet all the demands of the service, and that on 
these points, for all practical uses of a navy-yard 
and naval depot, they may be regarded as equal. 
That for facility of ingress and egrees; forsecurity 
from violent winds and sea, and from ice, whether 
fast or moving, for ample accommodations for safe 


anchorage, with good holding-ground in the adja- | 


cent waters; for the adaptation of the site to the 
construction of permanent stone dry-docks, wet- 
basins, piers, wharves, rolling-mills 
furnaces, and other heavy works; for the topogra- 
phy of the site, whether high, requiring excavation 
and grading, or low, requiring filling—if the first, 
what is the character of the excavation, and if the 
second, where are the sources from which the ma- 
terial can be obtained; for the mean range ef the 
tides and exposure to fresbets and overflows; forthe 
set of the currents about the site and their effects, 
and for the health of the vicinity, the board is of 
the opinion that New London harbor is superior to 
League Island. That for the supply of iron and 
coal, and the quality of the water, whether fresh or 
salt, and the probable effects of the same upon the 


forge-shops, | 


bottoms of iron vessels when laid up for a length | 


of time, the board is of the opinion that League 


and near the || 


| of attack and defense. 


| power of attack against the power of resistance, the | 


indispensable element in the propulsion of a first- 
class vessel-of-war. 

The age of the “ old-fashioned ships of the line”’ 
may be said to have passed away with the frigate 
Constellation, completed in 1855, the last sailing 
vessel built for the American Navy. The introduc- 
tion of steam soon necessitated the use of some 
other protection than wood to the exposed portions 


| of asteamer, upon which her safety and efficiency 


sv large:y depend. This necessity was sought to be 
met by the application of a coating of mail, or 
plating of iron, impervious to any ordnance at that 
time existing. 

‘These changes were in progress at the commence- 
ment of hostilities. But the exigencies of war at 
once stimulated the genius ofinvention all over tbe 
world, and especially in our country, to new forms 
Ordnance was invented of 
such tremendous power as to be capable of penetrat- 
ing or shattering the thickest mail, and just when 
the problem seemed to be solved in favor of the 


genius of Ericsson came to the reseue,and by an 
invention most novel and remarkable effected a 
complete revolution in the character of naval arch- 
itecture, 

Changes so radical as these in the constructjon of 


| maval vessels, it is evident, require corresponding 


|} and unexampled conditions, 


changes and facilities in our naval establishments. 
But it must be remembered that the existing yards 
were all established for very different purposes than 
those which have now become imperative, and are 
in some particulars inadequate to meet these novel 
They were mostly 


| located with reference to the condition of things 


existing long before*these changes had commenced 


| or were thought of, when the population of the coun. 


try was lessthan one half of its present proportions, 
and upon a scale and a capacity adequate to the 
then existing wants of the Navy. That we have 
been able in such a condition of affairs, and upon a 
sudden emergency, to put and to keep afloat a 
larger fleet than was ever maintained by any peo- 

le, andto keep up the most perfect and extensive 

lockade known to history, is but another evidence 


| of the wonderful energy and resources of the great 


Island possesses advantages over the harbor of New || 


London. ; 7 
The board is aware of the importance of the ad- 
vantages which League [sland possesses over the 


harbor of New London in the immense supplies of | 


iron and coal, which can, without question, be 


de- | 


livered at that point at cheaper rates than at any | 


other site examined, and also of the fact that the 
fresh water of the Delaware river would be very 
advantageous to the bottoms of iron vessels. Still, 
in view of the very great expense that must neces- 
sarily be incurred in filling up this island before it 
ean be of practical use for a navy-yard, the proba- 
bility that a large annual appropriation will be re- 
quired for maintaining asutlicient depth of water at 
the island by dredging, the great cost of pile founda- 
tions for every structure required in the yard, the 
danger from 
vantages possessed by the harbor of New London 
over League Island, the board, after avery careful 
examination of all the points under consideration, 


rift ice, and in viewof the many ad- | 


and mature deliberation, is of the opinion that the | 


advantages of a more abundant supply of coal and 
iron at a Island, and at cheaper rates, together 
with the vantages of fresh water, are more than 


balanced by the superior advantages possessed by | 


New London in other respects; aud therefore, 
Resolved, That, in the opinion of the board, the 

public interests will not be promoted by acquiring 

the titje to League Island for naval purposes. 
Resolved, That the harbor of New London pos- 


| 


| such a yard as is contemplated in this report 


Republic. 

But it must be recollected that to accomplish this 
hastaxed the utmost capacity not only of the Govern- 
mentestablishments but of almostevery private yard 
and workshop of thecountry, and has drawn fromthe 
commercial marine a great number of such vessels 
as could be adapted to naval purposes, 
these vessels, however eflicient for a blockade and 
for use against a belligerent almost entirely desti- 
tute of ships, seamen, and naval resources, would 
prove but a feeble reliance in the contingency of a 
war upon the ocean with a first-class naval Power; 


|, and from our insulated position, a war upon the ocean 


is that which in the future -we have most reason to 
apprehend. Even with Seypecree workshops of 
the country ut the command of the Navy Depart- 
ment, it is constantly happening that weeks, and 
sometimes months elapse of unavoidable delay for 
necessary repairs to vessels. In one instance, the 

iagra, one of the largest and most efficient naval 
steamers, was detained for fourteen months for re- 


| pairs which should have been completed in as many 


weeks, and at atime when her services would have 
been of the utmost value. In another, the gunboat 
R. R. Cuyler was compelled to await ten months 
for repairs to machinery, which, with proper facili- 
ties, ought to have been done in sixty days, while 
the expense incurred was nearly equal to its entire 
first cost. These are marked, but not unusual 
cases, 

It is, doubtless, within the truth to say that the 
probable loss and expense to the Government from 
such causes during the continuance of the war will 
quite equal, if it does not exceed, the entire cost of 
; an 
this opinion is confirmed by the judgment of emi- 
nent naval authorities. 

The policy of the Government upon the return 
of peace must be, as it has hitherto been, and as is 
believed to be the policy of every naval Power in 
the world, mainly to rely upon its own establish- 
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ments for the building, equipping, and rep,: 
vessels of war—resorting to private yards — f 
vate capital, not as the rule, but as the nen Pri. 
The efficiency and durability of our Nayy 2U 
as 2 sound economy, alike point to this enean well 
The considerations hitherto adduced have | = 
drawn mainly from the changes in the kit i 
character of naval vessels; to these may he atte 
those arising from the unexampled increasein i 
number. nee ae 
Within the past three * ears our Navy has inerons. 
from seventy-six to nearly six hundred yesse). 
which some eighty are iron oriron-clad;{from two, 
eight hundred to six thousand guns, many of aea) “a 
hitherto unknown: and from seven thousand o 
about fifty thousand sailors, and this during a per ng 
when by the accidents of war two of our seraee 
. oe , to the coup. 
A wise economy, it is true, will, no doubt, upon 
re- 
ucy has 
attitude 





duce the force which the present emerge 
called forth; but still, in view of the now 
in which our civil war has placed us with the jg. 
tious—the unexpected hostility to our institution 
it has developed, the complications which may aria 
out of it, and of the presence of a new thrope “4 
held by foreign bayonets upon our southern border~ 
we must be prepared to maintain at least maritins 
equality, and to protect our flag and our commer, 
upon every ocean. ” 
It is at once ‘‘our duty and our destiny” to bp. 
come a first-class naval Power. The events of the 
past three years admonish us of the truth of the 
apothegm of the father of his country, “that jt jy 
our duty in time of peace to prepare for war-” 
and the experience of the world attests that the 
surest and cheapest safeguard against the calam. 
ities of war is the requsite preparation to mect it, 
The committee herewith submit, in this connection 
a comparative statement of the naval establishments 
of England, France, and the United States, showip 
the relative capacity of the three great naval Pow. 
ers in the matter of docks, yards, and naval faci). 


| ties. 


ENGLAND. 


Deptford, on the Thames.—Navy-yard, containing 
one hundredand eighty -three acres ; seventeen hun- 
dred fect water front, five building slips; two dry 


| docks; one wet dock, two hundred and sixty by tw) 


hundred and twenty feet, Immense storehouses, 
with additional yard of nineteen acres, and water 


front, one thousand and sixty feet. 


Woolwich, on the Thames.—Fifty-six acres: water 
front, thirty-eight hundred and forty feet; eight 
building slips; three dry docks; two wet docks. |m- 
mense tounderies, boiler shops, factories, rolliug- 
mills, ropewalks, Xe. 

Chatham, onthe Medway.—N inety-five acres; water 
front, five thousand feet; island adjoining, of two 
hundred and eighty-four acres, used tor yard; four 
dry docks; ten building siips. Storehouses, found- 
eries, workshops, &c., of immense magnitude. 

Sheerness.—l itty-seven acres; one building slip; 
five dry docks; one wet dock, five hundred and 
twenty-three by three hundred feet, of nearly four 
acres; storehouses, workshops, and founderies, &ec, 

Portsmouth, on the Channel.—One hundred and 
fifteen acres; thirty-nine hundred feet water front; 
seven building-slips; nine dry-docks; two wet basins 
of nearly four acres; wharf, six hundred and sixty 
feet long. 

Plymouth, on the Channel.— Ninety-two acres; 
thirty-five hundred feet front; six slips; five dry- 
docks; wet basin three hundred by two hundred ad 
eighty; five piers, and a yard adjoining of thirteen 
hundred feet water front; basin six hundred and 
thirty by five hundred and sixty feet; another of 
seven hundred by four hundred, with three docks, 
and immense workshops, founderies, &c. 

Pembroke, at Milford Haven.—Seventy-seven acres; 
water front, twenty-three hundred and fifty-six 
feet; qn dry-dock, fourteen building-slips, build- 
ings, &e. ae 

In addition to the above enumerated principal 
yards, Great Britain has establishments tor building 
and repairing vessels at Deal, Yarmouth, (ibral- 
tar, Malta, Bermuda, Bombay, Ascension, Antigua, 
Jamaica, Good Hope, Trincomalee, and Hong Kong. 

FRANCE, 

Cherbourg. —Two hundred and_ fifty-six, acres, 
twelve building-slips, seven dry-docks, and three 
immense basins. - 

Brest-—One hundred and thirty one acres, eleven 
building-slips, six dry-docks, and nearly six wie 
water front. 2 83: 

L’Orient.—Two hundred acres, sixteen buildins- 
slips, two immense dry-docks. , f 

tochefort.—T bree hundred acres, on both sides 0 
the river, ten building-slips, two dry-docks. 

Toulon.—Two hundred and forty acres, twenty 
building-slips, eight dry-docks. i it 

Indret, on the Loire.—An immense establishme F 
for oe machinery gad izoe vessels, careiuliy 
guarded against inspection by foreigners. |. : 

Dunkirk.—Large wet basin, with building-slivs 
and other structures. : . ks 

Havre.—T wo building-slips, with other works. . 

Bayonne.—Several slips, used in time of war ob 

UNITED STATES. . 
. eee ete of Sepitable land, 02 
oating-dock, and three building-slips. 

Charlestown.—Kighty acres, six hundred feet io 
one stone dock, and three building-slips. To 
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«be added an enlargement within the past year 
Diy the extent of which is not precisely known. 
or kw ‘ jyn.—highty and a quarter acres, twelve hun- 
Br feet front, one doek, and two building-slips, 

drew lade/phia.—¥ ifteen and three eighths acres,one 
a ao »-dock, two slips, water front six hundred 
t+. ‘To which may be added the small yard at 


‘fare Island, on the Pacific, and those at Norfolk 
Mi : 


j Pensacola, which were partially destroyed by | 
oD ns 


ie enemy at the commencement of the rebellion. 
rhe Secretary of the Navy has again and again 


urged upon the attsntion of Congress the necessity 


for au increase of our naval establishments, and | 


varticularly for the construction and repair of iron 
Fiala. The Prestdent of the United States has 
jeemed the necessity so urgent as torecommend the 
sme in bis annual message, and the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, and all naval authorities con- 
yersant with the subject, have concurred in the 
came opinion, The committee cannot avoid the 
~opclusion, therefore, in answer to the first branch 
of the inquiry with which they were charged, that 
the immediate establishment of a new yard, with 
special adaptation to the building, docking, and 


repair of iron vessels, has become a national neces- | 


sity. 


jocation of such a yard,” the committee, after a very 
careful and thorough consideration of the whole 
subject, extending over a period of some four 
months, including an examination of the report of 
the board of scientific officers authorized by Con- 
gress to be appointed by the Secretary of the Navy,” 
4 personal inspection of nearly all the proposed 
sites, and a hearing of the facts and arguments pre- 


sented by the friends of cach, Rave come to the con- | 


clusion that the site upon the river Thames, near 
New London, Connecticut, combines, in a greater 
degree than any other, the essential advantages and 
conditions for such an establishment, and is free 
from the objections obtaining at other places. And 
in this conclusion they are sustained by the report 
of the ‘scientific board” selected by the Secretary 
of the Navy with reference to their special fitness 
for that duty; which board consisted of the follow- 
ing engineers and naval officers: Admiral 8S. HL. 
Stringham. of New York; Commodore C. J. Van- 


brunt, of New Jersey: Engineer W. P. Sarger, of | 


Navy Department; Professor A.D. Bache, ot Phila- 
deiphia; Commodore W. H. Gardiner, of Philadel- 
phia; Captain Marston, of Philadelphia. 

(heir duties, as defined by the act of Congress of 
July 15, 1862, were to make “a thorough examina- 
tion and survey” of the proposed sites, and to report 
by the selection of which “ the public interest would 
best be promoted.”’ 

Tbe board thus constituted, after a very laborious 
and exhaustive survey of the proposed sites, extend- 
ing over a period of several months, came to the 
conclusion that “the public interests would not be 
promoted by the acceptance of League Island,” and 
recommended the selection of New London. 

That this ** board of officers ’’ did not mistake the 
object of their appointment, and recommend the 
establishment of an “‘ additional navy-yard on the 
old plan,” will be clearly apparent by the following 
resolution, by which, before proceeding to business, 
they limited and defined the scope of their duties: 

“Resolved, That atter giving full consideration to 
the objects for which they were appointed, as in- 
dicated by the law, and inviting instructions from 


the Department, considering the views of the De- | 


partment as expressed in the letters of the Secretary 
of the Navy of March 25 and June 
the discussions by Hon. Mr. Grimes, of the United 
State Senate, and others in Congress, the wants 
of the Navy and the country, and the circumstances 
of the times connected with the progress in naval 
warfare, the committee are of opinion that their 
duty requires them to refer, in selecting a site for a 
uavy-yard, to a first-class establishment for iron- 
clads and iron vessels, or to a site for laying the 
foundation of an establishment meeting all the 
regeirements of an iron navy.” 

tis clear therefore, both from this resolution and 
from an examination of the report itself, that the 
commission had before them in their investigations 
not ashas been alleged “an additional yard upon 


theold plan,” but the wants of an “ iron navy,” and | 


the selection of a proper site for its establishment. 
annie report, proceeding from officers of such un- 
oubted character and eminence in their respective 
professions, seemed to your committee to be entitled 
oer great weight and consideration. 

Nevertheless, the committee felt they would not 
property have discharged the duty assigned them, by 
adopting the conclusions of any commission, however 
competent, without a careful investigation and ex- 
amination for themselves, both of the evidence and 
arguments applicable to the subject. 

w = result of this examination has led the commit- 
off 0 the same conclusion reached by the board of 

Itwilt pointed by the Secretary of the Navy. | 
limits of ardly be possible within the appropriate 
oven of this report to give in detail all facts and 

mate, upon which such conclusion is founded. 
wae ne ofthe leading arguments will be alluded to 
vaste icable to the relative advantages and disad- 
first ane each of the various sites examined; and 


oe 
LEAGUE ISLAND.” 
Th 


this €committee entered upon an examination of 
site, prepared to find very many advantages 


in answer to the second branch of the resolution | 
instructing them ** to report the proper site for the | 


9, 1862, and | 




















| 





in its favor for the proposed establishment. Its 
geographical position, its situation upon one of our 
largest rivers, and the advantage claimed for it of 
fresh water, its vicinity toa large city, and theskilled 
labor obtainable therefrom, its proximity to the great 
beds of iron and coal, for which Penusylvania is 
justly famous, with other advantages, from the lirst 
challenged the attention of the committee, and were 
strongly pressed upon them during the examination 
by the friends of this locality. Allowing these their 
due weight, however, so many and formidable ob- 
jections were developed upon a thorough investi- 
gation that the committee came to the conclusion 
“that the public interests would not be promoted’’ 
by its selection—inany of the advantages claimed for 
it, upon examination, turning out to be quite as 
applicable to other localities, and some of the 
objections seeming to your committee, from their 
very nature and magnitude, insuperable. 

League [sland is situated at the confluence of the 
Schuylkill and Delaware rivers, a few miles from 
the settled portion of the city of Philadelphia, and 
about one hundred miles from the ocean. It is at 
present surrounded by a stone wall, backed by an 
embankment of earth, some ten or twelve feet high, 
which serves to exclude the waters of the river. The 
whole surface of the island is from three to four feet 
below the surface of the river at ordinary high water, 
and but for the wall referred to would be under 
water at each recurring tide. 

Topography.—The soil isof the character generally 
found in the bottom lands of alluvial rivers—soit 
and spongy upon the surface, and gradually passing 
through various formations until a stratum of sand 
und gravel is reached. The borings of the “ com- 
mission’’ show a solid bed to be reached at an aver- 
age depth of thirty-seven feet—lying on the old 
island ata depth of from twenty-five to thirty feet, 
and on the new the depth of fifty-six feet. A recent 
examination by a gentleman connected with the 
Coast Survey reports results somewhat differing from 
the borings of the commission. But the committee 
cannot avoid the conclusion that the entire surface 
of the island, or so much as may be deemed neces- 
sary for naval purposes, must be filled and piled 
before it can safely receive such heavy structures as 
would be necessary for a first-class naval establish- 
ment. And in thisconclusion they are confirmed by 
the testimony before them that the embankment 
and structures of the railroad in the vicinity upon 
the main land have settled from year to year, and 
required constant repairing; and from the fact that 
the foundations of Fort Delaware upon an island 
not flowed by the tide, and though resting upon 
piles, settled in a few years to such an extent as to 
render its lower tiers of port-hotes useless. 

The filling alone would involve an immense out- 
lay, as the adjacent shores are on the level of the 
river, and in many cases below its surface; and 
there would seem to be no other recourse than the 
purchasing and transporting by boats of the neces- 
sary material from the opposite shores of New Jer- 
sey, unless, asis claimed,the mud and alluvium ex- 
ecavated for docks should be used for that purposo— 
anexpedient that would seem to your committee not 
only partial and inadequate, but very prejudicial to 
the usefulness and health of the Joeality. This fill- 
ing alone it has been estimated by the engineer of 
the Bureau of Yards and Docks would cost not Jess 
than $1,000,000; and this statement is even exceeded 
by that of Senator Riddle, of Delaware, himself an 
experienced engineer, and conversant. with the 
locality, who estimated the expense at $10,000 per 
acre, and without piling. If to this be added the 
expense of piling to secure solid foundations, an 
expense even more than that of filling, the outlay 
for preparation of site alone would probably be 


| very much greater than the completing of a first- 


class navy-yard at New London. These difficulties 
are forcibly stated by the Secretary of the Navy in 
bis annual report of 1862, in the following terms: 

** The objections to it are its low alluvial soil, the 
cost of raising it to a proper grade, the depth it will 
be necessary to penetrate before reaching safe bot- 
tom, and the expense of piling on which to erect 
superstructures. These are weighty objections, and 
it will require no inconsiderable expense to over- 
come them.” Br: ot. 

In addition to this large outlay, it is the opinion 
of competent engineers that the time requisite for 
the completion at this loeality of a yard such as is 
contemplated would be from eight to ten years. 


DISTANCE, 


Another disadvantage is its distance from the 
ocean. The object aimed at is a yard for the repair 
and construction of iron-clad vessels and laying 
them up in ordinary when not in service. But ex- 
perience has demonstrated that the monitor and 
iron-clad class of vessels, of all others, most need a 
clear harbor and a wide and unobstructed channel, 
Of all types of vessels they have the feeblest powers 
of locomotion. They mind the helm with difliculty, 
and are least manageable in narrow sea room, or in 
stress of weather. Their great bulk, their novel 
construction, their absence of sails on which to rely, 
and of space for the crew to work in, render them 
peculiarly unmanageable except in plain sailing 
and under favorable conditions. The committee do 
not find that these conditions exist anywhere in the 
Delaware river, and particularly not in the vicinity 
of League Island. Itis nearly one hundred miles 
from the ocean, up one of the most tortuous and 
difficult streams to navigate in the United States. 


| 1861, it appears that * 
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An examination of the chart of the Coast Survey 
shows the channel everywhere narrow and intricate, 
to be in many places obstructed by bars and shoals 
from the capes to the city of Philadelphia, 

The report of the commission before referred to 
states that “large arcas of marshes are constantly 
forming in the river and near the island itself, whilo 
the whole appearance indicates a rapid accumula- 
tion from the imnmense deposits of the Delaware,’ 

| From the hydrographic report of the Coast Survey of 

“since the last survey there 
have taken place marked changesin the castern 
channel abreast of the upper part of Camden, the 
| bar from the upper end of Windmill Island having 
| formed almost to Cooper's Point. The shoal formerly 
extending far below Windmill Island appears to have 
| been much cutaway. Important additions to the 
wharves are being made along the Philadelphia 
jfront. * * * * ‘The second portion of 
| the resurvey comprised the river between Red Bank 
| 
| 


and Billingsport, including the bar and the ap- 
proaches to Fort Mifflin. Changes have been dovel- 
oped in this vicinity. * * * The third 
| portion of the river resurveyed was between New 
| Castle and Reedy Point, including the Bulkhead 
| shoal and the approaches to Fort Delaware. Partof 
| the shoal between Delaware City and Pea Patch 
Island has been cut away, and important changes 


|| appear to have taken place in the island, The small 


| marshy patches known as Goose Islands have disap- 
| peared; ”’ in one case the channel having shifted 


|| nearly two miles from its original bed, and taking 
|| place of fats upon which there were formerly not 
|| more than two feet of water. 


These difficultiesin practice proved so formidable 
that the iron-clads Sangamon, Patapsco, and Lehigh 
| were, within the past year, obliged to be towed to sea 
| from the present yard, at an expense of $250 perday 


|| each,and were two days in getting to the mouth of the 


| river—an expense of $500 for the down trip of each 
| vessel forthe single item of towage alone, an item 
| which, in the aggregate, would amount in a single 
| year to many thousand dollars. 


| 


| DEPTH OF WATER. 


_Ofa similar nature to the foregoing is the objec- 
| tion on account of the inadequate depth of water, 
This is very obvious upon a careful examination of 
the soundings, as indicated by the charts prepared 
| by the Coast Survey. Opposite Hog Island, and just 
below League Island, the channel is very narrow, 
| and shoals to a depth of but eighteen feet at its 
| deepest point at mean lowtide. No vessel drawing 
more than eighteen feet can pass this point without 
| waiting for a rise of tide. Near Cherry flats, and 
| opposite Wilmington, the channel draws but nine- 
teen anda half feet. Below Newcastle, and in the 
neighbourhood of the Pea Patch Islands, the channel 
has shifted from the east to the west side of the 
island, and in as many as three places shoals to 
| nineteen and a half feet. Twenty-five to thirty 
miles below Neweastle it again shoais to twenty-one 
feet. The committee regurd this as an almost in- 
superabie objection to the Delaware for a great 
naval station. We have already more than nineteen 
| vessels in our Navy which draw twenty feet of water 
and over, and some of these are the finest and most 
furmidable inthe American Navy; among them may 
be mentioned the Minnesota, Roanoke, Sooke. 
Niagara, Wabash, Colorado, Susquehanna, Puritan, 
Dictator, and Dunderburg, of the steamer class, 
which draw from twenty to twenty-three feet of 
water, while some of the ships of the line draw frqm 
twenty-three to twenty-five feet. . 
| Weare upon the threshold of a new era in naval 
architecture. No one can tell what the exigencies 
of the coming years may call for in the size and 
draught of naval vessels. The boasted iron-clads 
of England, the Minotaur, the Agincourt, the 
Northumberland, and the Black Warrior, draw 
twen'y-five feet six inches; the French La Gloire, 
Normandy, and others, nearly twenty-six feet. And 
these Powers are now deepening their docks and 
constructing new ones for the purpose of receiving 
vessels drawing twenty-six feet of water. 

In this connection the statement of one of the 
first naval constructors of the Government, Mr. 
Delano, of the Brooklyn yard, was laid before us: 
** That it was indispensable, to make any naval sta- 
tion first class, to havea depth of at least twenty- 








five feet of water at lew tide.” } , 

Your committee cannot believe it consistent with 
a prudent regard to the future efficiency of the Navy 
to establish for all time the great naval yard and 

depot of the country at a point to which vessels of 
a greater draught than eighteen feet cannot get, 
and from which they could not get to sea except in 
certain stages of the tide. And the nation might 
find reason to regret the acceptance of the ‘ munifi- 
cent gift’’ in case a fleet chased by a superior force 
of the enemy should be unable to reach its rendes- 
vous in the Delaware, or to put to sea from thence 
at short notice when its presence might be neces- 
sary at any other point threatened. 


ICE. 


In addition to the objections already considered 
isthe damage and obstruction to navigation occa- 
sioned by ice, fast and floating, in the winter season, 
which, according to statements submitted to the 
committee, is a very formidable if not insuperable 
objection to the Delaware. The evidence upon this 
point eomes from such a variety a and upon 
authority so reliable that it can hardly be discred- 
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ited, It is very strongly stated by the commission 
appointed by the Secretary. The officers of the 


Atiantic Insurance Company, New York, state that | 


**the premiums on risks to Philadelphia is increased 


' i 
during the winter months one hundred per cent., 


solely in consequence of the increased damage from 
ice in the Delaware.’ Admiral Gregory testifies to 
having nearly lost the frigate Raritan there from 
that cause. And proof was submitted showing that 


the local offices at Philadelphia excepted the ice risk | 


in their ordinary policies, sometimes declined to take 
itentirely, and always charged an extra premium 
for assuming it. A long list of vessels was also sub- 
niitted from the marine offices at Philadephia, which 
bad been cut through or destroyed by ice in the 
Delaware bay and river within the past few years. 
And while the committee were investigating this 
subject, the United States gunboat Galena, ordered 
to join Admiral Farragut’s fleet, in getting to sea 
from Philadelphia, was so badly injured by the ice 
that she was towed to Baltimore, where she was de- 
tained a month for repairs, which cost the Govern- 
ment several thousand dollars, her voyage broken 
up at atime when her services were greatly needed 
by the country. It was also shown that the Penn- 
aylvania Railroad Company had caused a survey to 
be made of League Island, with a view to adopting 


it as their depot for coal, and that it was finally | 


abandoned after a report of their engineer, an ex- 
tract from which the committee herewith submit as 
of very high authority : 

‘IT trust that it may not be considered as over- 
stepping the limits of the question intrusted to me, 
if a few remarks bearing upon the navigation of the 
river during the winter season be presented asa 

oint of great moment in eomparing the sites at 

eague Island with the Point House, and those im- 
mediately above it. 

* You will perceive that the face of League Island 
is subjected to the full foree of the flood-tide from 
the long reach in the river, extending southwest- 
wardly, the effect of which has been, as represented 
by the statements of those most familiar with our 
riyer, and its winds, currents, and bars, to pile up 
the drifting ice upon the entire island shore-line; 
and, indeed, I have before me evidence to the effect 
that in all times of obstruction by ice, ve-sels can be 
brought with much legs difficulty through the Horse- 
shoe channel than to League Island. It may be 
stated that an ice guard could be constructed that 
would relieve the front from the drifting ice of the 
flood-tide, but the effect of such breakwater would 
be to cause deposits within the surface affected, thus 
subjecting F hoe to a continued and heavy expen- 

e 


diture for ging. . 
STRICKLAND KNEASS, 
Ciwil Engineer.” 

The dangers and delays from this cause areso well 
understood and recognized by the commercial world 
that from the tables of the last annual report ef the 
Corn Exchange of Philadelphia, it appears that the 
coastwise arrivals to that port for the winter months, 
(January and February,) computed for four years, 
averaged five hundred and two per month, while 
during the other months they averaged for the same 
period more than three thousand five hundred per 

month; an increase of navigation for the summer 
over the winter months of three thousand per month, 
orsix hundred percent; a very significant evidence 
of the extent of this obstruction to navigation in 
the estimation of the practical ship-masters and 
owners of the United States. 

The Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Com- 
pany, one of the largest carrying lines in the State, 
which had constructed at large outlay its coal docks 
at Port Richmond, just above League [sland, finding 
the dangers, delays, and obstructions from this cause 
s0 insuperable, have recently, in conjunction with 
the Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore rail- 
road, at a very large expense, erected their piers and 
coal wharves thirty miles lower down the river, 
passing by League Island and Marcus Hook as in- 

miasible for their purpose. Senator Riddle in his 
statement before the committee in favor of New Cas- 
tle, said as of his own personal knowledge, *‘ that 
the Dehaware was frequently frozen from Chester up 
to Philadelphia; that he himself had driven over it 
in a sleigh, and seen transportation carried by teams 
from one shore to the other;” and that “at the 
breaking up of the ice at the Horseshoe, it was 
grounded upon the bar off League Island, until by 
the force of the current it was carried violently upon 
the shore, andsometimes completely over the high 
wall which surrounds the island.” 

The obstructions to navigation thus far considered 
are mainly from floating ice, and are applicablealike 
to naval vessels and to the merchant marine. But 
the objections on account of fast ice would, it is be- 
lieved, be also weighty at a naval station. Such a 
point would be out of the track of ordinary naviga- 
tion. Here in still water, both at the wharves and 
building-slips, and in the docks and basins, all ves- 
sels awaiting repairs or lying in ordinary would be 
liable to be frozen in. This difficulty could only be 
obviated at a large and constantly recurring expense 
during the winter months, and would be productive 
of great inconvenience and delay in the ordinary 
uses of the yard. 

These objections are alluded to by the Secretary 
of the Navy in his annual report as ‘serious and 
weighty,” and by Admiral Smith, the chief of the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks, to be so formidable as 
“to be at once discovered by the most superficial 
observer.” To your committee they seem decisive 
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|| of the question. But there are still other objections, 
|| perhaps less controlling, but weighty in their char- 
acter. 

HEALTH. 


| The healthfulness of the site to be adopted be- 

comes a very important consideration in view of the 
| fact that some three or four thousand workmen 
| would be employed at a first class naval establish- 
| ment, besides the officers and crews of vessels con- 
| stantly eves into or out of commission; and it can 
|| hardly be probable that an island surrounded by 
| marshes, exposing to the sun their alluvial and 
| vegetable deposits at every low tide, can be a 
|| healthful locality. 

Between League Island and the settled portion of 
Philadelphia there intervenes for some two or three 
miles a similar low marshy formation, lower than 
the river, and protected from it by dikes, with large 
ditches to drain the surface water, which localities 
are ordinarily liable to the prevalence of fever and 
| ague, typhus, and other classes of diseases, and should 
| they prevail here, would not only impair the effi- 
|| ciency of the yard, but would very materially affect 
| the net economy of its labor, while the time lost to 
| Jaborers in going to and from the city, a distance of 
| from three to five miles, together with the cost of 
their transportation, would necessarily increase the 
cost of labor, and at the expense of the Government. 

These objections would seem to outweigh any ad- 
vantages, real or supposed, which may be claimed 
for this locality, and would, if there were no other 
proposed site, render the question of its adoption 

one of very doubtful propriety. 


CHESTER, MARCUS HOOK, AND NEW CASTLE. 


Two other sites were proposed upon the Delaware. 
|| One near Marcus Hook or Chester, the other at New 
| Castle. Neither had been presented to notice before 
|| the session of the present Congress, nor had either 
been the subject of a scientific examination. The 
| latter was presented at a comparatively advanced 
| period of the session. The committee, however, 
made a personal examination of one of them, and 
have carefully considered the claims presented by 
each. Without entering into a detailed statement 
of the facts upon which their conclusions were 
grounded, they were, with great unanimity, of the 
opinion that neither possessed the essential requi- 
sites for such an establishment. Both were open in 
a greater or less degree to many of the objections 
which obtained at League Island, without some of 
| the advantages presented by it. The selection of 
either would, if the present yard at Philadelphia 
were retained, involve the objection of two yarda 
| within a few miles of each other, on the Delaware, 
a stream the limited capacity of which for naval 
purposes has already been shown in this report. It 
is hardly to be supposed that the city of Philadel- 
| phia would willingly permit the present yard to be 
removed unless League Island were adopted ; and 
even if she were willing, it may be very seriously 
questioned whether the Government could afford to 
sacrifice the $2,000,000 it has already invested in the 
works at the present site, 


NORTH RIVER. 


Since the decision of the question by the commit- 
tee, and the preparation of this report, another site 
has been proqcess seep the Hudson river, nearly 
opposite Yonkers, and in the State of New Jersey. 
This site has not been subjected toa scientific exam- 
ination, and is suggested at so late a period that the 
committee have found themselves unprepared to ex- 
press any opinionthereon, It is believed, however, 
that the question of ** the expediency of adopting this 
site,” referred to them by the House, is substan- 
tially answered by the views heretofore expressed 
of the immediate necessity of the establishment of 
anew yard, and of the conclusion to which the 
committee have already arrived, that the site at 
New London combines all the necessary advantages 
for the proposed establishment. 

NEW LONDON, 

The committee now pass to the consideration of 
the relative advantages and disadvantages of the 
site upon the Thames just above the harbor at New 
London, Connecticut. These advantages have been 
made the subject of examination and recommenda- 
tion by the naval authorities from a very early 
period of our history. 

Soon after emerging from our revolutionary strug- 
gle, and when it had become evident that the neces- 
sities of our position would lead us to become one of 
the naval Powers of the world, it was in contempla- 
tion to establish one grand yard and depot for the 
entire American Ke A commission, formed of 
the senior officers of the Navy, afteracareful exam- 
ination of all sites, recommended New London “as 
the best harbor in the United States for that pur- 
pose. 

This judgment was afterward confirmed by Com- 
modores Hull, Rogers, Decatur, Jones, Morris, and 
| Biddle, who were al! stationed there prior to or dur- 
ing the war of 1812-13, and whose judgment was 
based upon actual observation; and during the 
present contest, and since the modern improvements 
in the methods of naval attack and defense were 
developed, a like judgment has been pronounced 
by such eminent naval authorities as Admirals 
poses, Stringham, Paulding, and Gregory, and 

ommodores Van Brunt, Gardiner, and Ringgold; 
and it is believed to be a fact that a very large 
majority of all the naval officers of the United 
States are of the same opinion. 
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The site examined and recommen ii 

bourd of officers appointed by the femete, te 
Navy, and Sppeeves also by this committes 7 
upon the right bank of the Thames, just 4), 
New London, about twenty-five miles fon 
ocean; and from its nearest point about thre. |"° 
one eighth miles, and from its farthest point on 

six miles from the mouth of the Thames, whe. 
empties into Long Island sound. The wate; ir : 
is about three miles in length, and the dept 
channel opposite, as appears by the chart of on 
Coast Survey, is from thirty to forty feet, noe 
thence to the open ocean the channel is in a strai.2 
course, carrying a depth of over thirty feet ene 
seven feet being the least depth, and this at or. 
single point, and at mean low tide. The Thames 
is formed by the confluence at Norwich of the 
Quinebaug, Yantic, and Shetucket rivers, ang | 
navigable to that point for vessels of a Jarge clase 

Just above the proposed site the river spreads «, 
a width of nearly a mile; below the site it narroy, 
again to three sixteenths of a mile, leaving the sine 
an almost land-locked basin of nearly a mile j, 
width, perfectly sheltered from winds and a 
Within this basin the water is slightly brackish: 
above it is entirely fresh; and below, in the harbo; 
of New London, more strongly impregnated wi\) 
salt, passing by successive gradations to the eo. 
water of the ocean. This consideration become 
one of great importance, and will be treated of jp 4 
subsequent portion of this report. 

The city of New London, by the last census, eon. 
tained a population of more than ten thousand ip- 
habitants, whose pursuits have been almost entirely 
maritime and commercial. For the past twenty years 
it has constantly employed between three and four 
thousand seamen in the whale and other fisheries 
and its mechanics and artisans have been educated 
to the various branches of naval architecture, 
Among the most prominent of its advantages may 
be mentioned: 

Its accessibility at all seasons and in every state 
of the weather. 

The capacity of its harbor and adjacent waters, 
and their complete protection from the winds and 
waves. 

The great depth and width of the channel, and its 
entire freedom from obstructions, whether from ice 
or other causes, 

Its vicinage to the workshops of New England, and 
the skilled labor in wood, the metals, and mechanic 
arts, for which that section is so justly celebrated, 
and which, upon the testimony of eminent ship- 
builders, has an advantage over all others in net 
economy both of price and result. 

The favorable topography of the site itself, 
adapted, at moderate cost and without filling or 
piling, for such workshops, foundefies, and other 

eavy structures as may be required. 

The comparatively short time requisite to prepare 
the site for the purposes of the Government, which, 
according to the estimate of the engineer of yards 
—— will not exceed a year or a year anda 

alf, 

The facility for procuring at and near the site, 
and with easy transportation, the large amounts of 
timber requisite for frames and sills, and granite fo: 
foundations, docks, and piers. 

For procuring white-oak ship-timber within a rea- 
sonable distance, and upon carrying lines which tap 


| the whole timber regions of New England, and pass 
near the proposed site of the yard, which timber, 
| according to the testimony of ship-builders and tho 


registered rates of vessels at Lloyd’s, is inferior to 
none in the world. 

As very. high authority upon this and other ad- 
vantages alluded to. the opinion of the great ship- 
builder, Donald MeKay, is herewith submitted: | 

“It is a well-known fact that New England built 
ships stand in our marine oflices, as well asat Lloyd's, 
London, for durability, ahead of any other ships 
builtin the United States; and we appeal to naval 
registers at our yards that economy in construction 
is strongly in favor of New England yards, and the 
further south we go the expense of construction 1n- 
creases. Wehavealsoa great advantage in mechan- 
ics, there being a plenty of them and of the best 
class. I will also say that, in my opinion, the site 
proposed for a navy-yard on the river Thames, near 

ew London, taking into account the capacity and 
excellence of the harbor, its freedom from ice, the 
great depth of its waters, the facility of access to it 
from every point, by land and sea, is a must desira- 
ble one for the purpose, whether it be for the con- 
struction or safe-keeping of iron, iron-clad, or weod- 
en vessels,” 

THE SOIL 


is loam, mixed with gravel and sand, easy of ex¢a- 
vation, as evidenced by the railroad excavations 10 
the immediate vicinity, and pronounced by the Gov- 
ernment engineers remarkably adapted for the pur- 
pose of such an establishment, at a moderate cost 
and without piling. 

HEALTH. 


Owing to the geological formaiion of this regin 
and the absence of marshes and alluvial deposits, (be 
healthfulness of this site is unquestioned, and evel 
remarkable. vel of 

The banks of the Thames are above the leve * 
the river, and the adjacent land free from ere 
and surface water. At the site the shore slopes Dacs 
at a moderate elevation, sufficient to insure drain 


age, and to be, in the judgment of the Governmen! 
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ineer, well adapted for the purposes proposed. 
engi es - 
The yicini 


ty to the waters of Long Island sound 
rie rs tue heats of the summer months, It was the 
tee ay of all the members of the * commission ” 
testi examined it, “that there was peoneny nota 
we her place in the United States than New Lon- 
ia or one Where more comfort is found.” 
ovdeed, 80 remarkably salubrious is ‘the whole 
between the Connecticut river and Narra- 
jpsett bay” that it has been pronounced by the 
evebrated traveler, the Baron von Humboldt, “the 
healthiest in the world. 


DEFENSE TO NEW YORK. 


4 very important consideration in connection with 

the site at New London. is its strategic relation to 
the defense of the city of New York, as well as the 
coumerce of : iP Gos : 
Connecticut, and the manufacturing interests of 
New England. ; 
“it is not generally known, or if known remem- 
pered, that the entrance to Long Island sound from 
the ocean is through the narrow channel or gate-way 
called the * Race.” This gate-way is but four miles 
in width, divided midway by a rock or ledge called 
Valiant Rock. She ship-channel entrance to the 
sound is, consequently, but two miles in width on 
each side of Valiant Rock. Through one or the 
other of these channels must pass every ship from 
the open ocean; through these passed the Great 
Eastern on her every trip; and. through these came 
the Russian fleet on its late visit to our shores. 

New London, lying within a half hour’s steam- 
ing, is the natural key and strategic protection to 
this gate-way, and it is the judgment of the highest 
miliiary and naval authorities that a rendezvous of 
iron-clads, to put to sea at short notice, together 
with some slight fortifications at the ‘* Race ”’ itself, 
would be a complete defense to the eastern approach 
to New York and the whole coast line of Cannecti- 
cut. An enemy’s fleet once within this gate-way and 
safe in Long Island sound—a great man-of-war’s 
harbor of itself—would not only have the best nat- 
ural roadstead on this continent from which to sally 
forth to cut up our commerce and lay our cities 
under contribution, but would imperil the commer- 
cial metropolis of the country. 

Through Long [sland sound is carried, by various 
means of transportation, the raw material to the 
New Kngland spindles, much of which is returned in 
ihe manufactured articles to New York for domestic 
aud foreign markets. So large has this commerce 
become, that more than fifty thousand vessels have 
passed New London light-boat off the mouth of the 
harbor in a single year, calling forth the memorable 
remark of Daniel Webster, ‘that the importance 
of this Mediterranean of the western hemisphere 
would justify its being lighted up like a ball-room.” 

These have seemed very important considerations 
to your committee; and if, by the selection of a site 
which unites so many essential advantages of its 
own, commercial interests so vast and so extended 
also derive incidental protection, the establishment 
of the proposed yard at this point would appear to 
raise the question to one of national importance 
and necessity even beyond its immediate use asa 
naval depot. 


region 


DEFENSIBILITY, 


_ Inthis connection, and upon the question of defens- 
ibility at New London, which has been raised, it 
may be remarked, that while a naval rendezvous and 
dock-yard at New London forms a necessary ele- 
ment to the defenses of the ** Race,” the gateway 
at the * Race” and its susceptibility of defense form 
the outwork and basis of defence for New London. 
No enemy can approach within ten or twelve miles 
of its outer harbor without first passing batteries, 
stationary or floating, at Race channel. It has also 
been objected that the proposed site could be shelied 
by an enemy’s fleet lying off the mouth of the har- 
bor. Itseems to have escaped the attention of those 
who raise it, that an enemy’s fleet, while endeavor- 
ing to shell this site, would itself lie within easy 
range of batteries at the mouth of the harbor. The 
land on both sides at the extreme mouth of the har- 
boris high and bold, admirably adapted to earth- 
work an other batteries, and at some distance from 
the mouth are islands convenient for fortifications. 
From these, at short range, could be concentrated 
such @ fire from modern ordnance as would be de- 
structive to any fleet. Besides, in the language of the 
board of officers, ** from the entrance of the harbor 
from Long Island sound to the site deemed most 
suitable for a nayy-yard, there are on either side of 
the river numerous points upon which iron towers 
or turrets, armed with guns of the largest caliber, 
can be erected at moderate cost, and so arranged as 
toreader the entrance of hostile ships impossible, 
if forts and towers can be constructed of sufficient 
strength to resist theattack of ships of modern con- 
structionandarmament.” * * * * “In 
‘ ® present state of naval warfare, it is not to be 
pePposed thatany of our aol aan ke stations or 

arbors will be left unprovided with powerful steam 
rams to effectually prevent the approach of trans- 
ports or men-of-war with hostile troops designing 
to land upon our shores.” 

In addition to these outwork defenses are the 
Present extensive fortifications at Forts Trumbull 
oe Griswold, the latter an earthwork, the former 
a grtensive casemate fort of modern construction. 
: nd the committee had before them the opinions of 
uch high authorities as Brigadier General Cullom, 


Long Island sound, the coast cities of | 


| 














a distinguished engineer, who constructed the pres- 
ent defenses there; also of Major General George B 
McClellan, General Dix, and Colonel Gates, each of 
whom had examined the locality with particular | 


| reference to this question; and of a commission con- | 


| in this or any other country. 


| they will be considered in their order; and first of— 





sisting of Generals Totten, Barnard, and McComb, 
confirming the view of the board of officers before 
referred to, that ‘‘no harbor in the United States is 
; a maaeaaama of defense than that of New Lon- 
on. 
The question of defensibility being one almost 
entirely of military and naval science, seems to your 
committee to he sufficiently settled by the concur- 
rent testimony of such authorities as these standing | 
in the very front rank of their professions, whether | 


OBJECTIONS TO NEW LONDON. 


Themain objections which have been urged against 
New London, in addition to that just considered, are | 
the alleged absence of fresh water, and of iron and 
coal. These objections have been made the subject 
of very careful examination by the committee, and 


FRESH WATER. 


The experience of our own country has been so 
recent in regard to iron-clad vessels that in the 
absence of decisive and reliable experiments we are 
compelled to resort to the results of European in- 
vestigation as to the relative effects of different 
kinds of water upon iron bottoms. This subject has | 
engrossed the attention of the scientific minds of | 
England for many years, and the results of a most | 
elaborate and long-continued series of experiments | 
are published in the valuable “Treatise of the 
British Association forthe Advancement of Science”’ | 
for 1840. 
effect of water, fresh and sait, atmospheric air, &c., | 
is discussed at great length, and with signal ability. | 
The result of these experiments is gathered in a | 
series of tables, by which it appears that the aver- 
age amount of corrosion upon one superficial foot 
of surtace in the clear sea-water of the ocean, at the 
end of one hundred years, was for cast iron the three 
hundred and six thousandth, and for wrought iron 
the five hundred and forty-three thousandth part 
ofan inch. These statistics would seem to lead to 
the conclusion that the injurious effect of even salt 
water upon iron bottoms bad been unduly estimated 
by the friends of asite in the Delaware. In this 
conneetion it is a significant fact that a very large 
proportion of the present iron-clad navy has not 
only been constructed on or near the ocean, but 
that its entire sphere of usefulness has been, and 
must necessarily be, limited to salt water for coast 
and harbor defenses. 

But admitting the action of salt water to be inju- | 
rious to agreater or less extent, the committee find, 
upon the testimony before them, that this objection 
does not apply to the site upon the Thames, The 
waters of that stream, as betore observed, are fresh 
to a point just above the proposed site, and opposite 
only slightly brackish. Professor Silliman, of Yale | 
College, after an examination of the effect of these 
waters, stated “ that iron chains and plating, in con- 
nection with a marine railway at the very site 
itself,’ and immersed in its waters for more than 
twelve years, ‘‘gave no perceptible evidence of 
oxidation, being free from corrosion, and refusing to | 
scale with the hammer.” And it is also stated by 
that eminent authority that ‘the crustacea barnacles 
and marine grasses which attach to vessels in south- 
ern latitudes, materially impairing their speed and 
efliciency, were destroyed by afew days’ exposure to 
these brackish waters.’’ ‘This well-known fact is 








also attested by the universal experience of ship- || 


masters, owners, and carpenters in that vicinty. 

The facts thus established seem toshow that so far 
as the quality of the water is concerned at New 
London, it answers all the conditions required for 
the safe-keeping of iron and iron-clad vessels. 

The river Thames is fresh a short distance above | 
the proposed yard, where its waters are sufficiently 
deep to float large ships, and only slightly brackish, | 
as compared with sea-water, at the site itself. A 


In that treatise the whole question of the |} 
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| tion, of rents, of insurance, and of labor, enter, and 


by which it is largely determined. By the opera- 
tion of these and other considerations it happens 
that though the coal mainly used in iron manutac- 
turing comes from Pennsylvania, yet the immense 
iron works of New Englaad, New York, and other 
States are enabled to make and to sell their produc- 
tions in all markets in competition with Pennsyl- 
vania. The manufactured iron of these States is not 
only now largely purchased by Government for its 
present yards, but sent in large quantities to Phila- 
delphia for sale; and it is believed that the experi- 


| ence of private establishments is also that otf the 


Government in this respect, and that the iron works 
of the existing yards at Charlestown, Kittery, and 
Brooklyn will compare mre! both in cost and 


‘ 1€ present yard at 
hiladelphia. 


These are practical considerations, derived from 
the existing course of trade and the admitted expe- 
rience of the country, and would seem to answer 


|| the claims that the new yard must, upon the score 


of economy, be located near the outlet of iron and 
coal. But it is proper to add, that Pennsylvania, 
though perhaps the largest, is not the only iron- 
producing State of the Union. The “ Salisbury 


| iron” of Connecticut has from the very earliest set- 


tlement of the country borne a high, it not the very 
highest, reputation for its extraordinary tensile 
strengthand superiority. This bed, running through 
New York, Connecticut, and the Berkshire valley 
of Massachusetts, famous for its superior quality, 
and preferred by the Government for its great 
strength and tenacity, is within easy communica- 
tion, by rail direct to New London. Recent geo- 
logic surveys under the auspices of the State of 
Massachusetts have demonstrated that State also 
to have great natural resources of both magnetic and 
hematite iron, of a most superior quality. Messrs. 
Phelps, Dodge & Co., one of the largest iron houses 
in the country, also state, in reply to an inquiry as 
to the comparative cost of irou at New York or Phil- 


| adelphia, that ‘‘the lines of the railroads now con- 


necting Pennsylvania with this city open to New 
York all parts of the State where iron is made, and 
enable mauufacturers to deliver here as quick, and 
in most cases as cheap as in Philadelphia. The 
valleys of the Susquehannaand Lehigh, where three 
fourths of the iron of the State is made, are in 
direct connection with New York by the Central 
railroad of New Jersey, the Lehigh railroad and 
canal, the East Pennsylvania to Reading, the Leb- 
anon Valley to Harrisburg. All the fine charcoal 
irons from Central Pennsylvania must pass Har- 
risburg to Philadelphia, and at that place there 
is but little difference in distance and cost either 
to Philadelphia or New York. The Lehigh valley 
where now full half of all the pig manufactured 
in the State is made, and which is now rapidly 
filling up with extensive rolling-mills, is nearer 
New York than Philadelphia, and three quarters 
of all the iron comes here. The cost is only some 
one dollarand twenty-five cents per ton from the 
works to the wharves at Elizabethport, where it is 
shipped to all parts of thecountry. Thenthe North 
river is becoming a very large manufacturing point 


| for iron. The rich magnetic ores from the north are 


| mixed with the hematite ores of Salisbury, Connec- 


river also empties into the Thames at Smith’s Cove, || 


the upper end of the proposed site, from which by | 
means of a reservoir, now cover in more than one 
hundred acres at an elevation of about one hun- 
dred feet, and within little more than a mile of 
the site, fresh water can be brought to and over 
every part of the yard, not only for supplying ita 
ships and the various uses connected with such an 
establishment, but also for filling docks, to any ex- 
tent, with fresh water, in which iron-clad vessels, if 
necessary, might be laid up when not in service. 
Another use of this water, which it may also be 
proper to mention, is as constituting a power for 
the working of much of the machinery of the yard, 
and for boiler. fire, and other purposes, 


IRON AND COAL. 


It remains to consider the question of iron and 
coal. Andit may be remarked at the outset that 


advantages presented by a site as the question of 
economy in its selection. While, as a proposition, 
it cannot be denied that, other advantages’ being 
equal, the iron yards as well as the workshops of the 
country could be with advantage located at the | 
mouth of the coal and iron mines; yet in practice 

this isa question of relative economy, into which 

the elements of first cost, cheapness of transporta- | 


| must 


| paid by them. 


ticut, and very fine iron is the result. The large 
rolling-mills at Cold Spring and Saugerties are 
famed for their fine products, and the Government 
give them the preference. In fact, the iron of alt 
parts of the country centers in New York, and we 
are very confident that, as to variety of kinds and 
qualities, New London can, via New York, obtain 
such iron as the Government wants, as cheap as it 
cap be got in Philadelphia.’’ And this conclusion 
is obvious, from the fact that foreign iron, as also 
iron from all parts of the country other than Penn- 
sylvania, can be delivered at New London at less 
cost of transportation that at League Island. 


COAL. 


Inthe matter of coal, it cannot be denied that 
Philadelphia has an advantage over any other place. 


| This advantage, upon the testimony of some of the 


largest coal dealers in the country, before the late 
rise of freights, and in a normal condition of affairs, 
was equivalent to about fifty cents per ton; but it 
e observed that delivery at Philadelphia, 
either of iron or coal, is not delivery at League Isi- 
and, or any other point in the Delaware. There is 
at present no other means of communication between 
ors Island and the city by landthanan ordinary 
road, 

Coal, iron, materials, and all other heavy commod- 
ities, must therefore be reshipped, either by land 
or water carriage, at an increased cost; or, if new 


| transportation lines be established, it must either be 


done by the Government gr the interest on first cost 
The whole amount of coal consumed 
at the Novelty Works in New York, the largest es- 
tablishment inthe country, is stated to be about 
three thousand tons per year; andit isnot estimated 


| that the Government, at a first-class naval station, 
these are elements affecting not so much the natural || 


| 
' 


will carry on the manufacture of iron to an extent 
exceeding that of this establishment. Admitting a 


difference of fifty cents per ton against New London 
this would amount in a year to from fifteen hundred 
to two thousand dollars, and would be more than 
counterbalanced by the increased rates of pilotage 
alone in the Delaware on naval vessels, 

It is confidently asserted by E. A. Packer & Co., 
New York, and other large dealers, * that the differ- 
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ence will be much less than now, when the improve- 
ments in progress are completed, opening new coal 
fields to the bay of New York.” 

The Lackawana coal, known to be one of the most 
valuable for steam purposes, bas its outlets at Kon- 
dout, in the North river, and at Elizabetbport, New 
Jersey, and from these points it can be delivered at 
New London more easily than to League Island. 

in summing up the economical aspects of the case, 
the committee are of opinion, therefore, thatin view 


of the largely increased cost of preparation of site; | 


the risk upon the large amounts of Government 
property each year endangered by ice, estimated at 
a difference of five-eighths of one per cent. between 
the two places; the cost arising from delay in getting 
to and from the site; the large expense of towage 
and of pilotage; the difference of wages and net 
economy of labor; the difference in freight on all 
material and stores brought by water from other 
places—the result isso largely in favor of New Lon- 
don as to compensate not only for the cost of trans- 
portation of iron and coal, but it is believed, to a 
considerable extent, the cost of those articles them- 
selves, 

The site near New London, presenting such great 
natural and economical advantages, has been ten- 
dered as a free gift to the Government. The com- 
mittee recommend its acceptance; and for the pur- 
pose of locating thereat a navy-yard and depot, such 
as is somtemelated by the naval authorities, they 
recommend the passage of the accompanying bill 
for a public act. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


The following letter is from Mr. Hanscom, 
the emingnt naval constructor, on the removal 
of the Brooklyn navy-yard, and pointing out 
some of the advantages of this site for naval 
purposes: 

Wasuinoton, February 26, 1870. 

Sir: Theremoval of the Brooklyn navy-yard being 
under discdssion, | may be excused for offering to 
you some suggestions on the subject. , . 

Laying aside all ideas as to the reasons which in- 
duced the commission to locate that yard in a place 
so ill-adapted to the requirements of anavy-yard at 
the present time, it is enough to know that it fails 
to meet the wants of the Navy for many reasons: 

1. It has not the depth of water to that extent 


in line required, nor can it be obtained from any | 


adjoining lund. 

2. The form is not calenlated for the greatest pro- 
duction from the least amount of labor, the neces- 
sary depth of water being only at the end of the 
yard. This is a matter of grave consideration, 
involving a continual loss. 

3, It is too much confined by the surroundings, 
the cities of Brooklyn, New York, and Williams- 
burg, to make it safe from fires, easy and safe of 
access, and to give it the necessary roadstead in 
front, so highly important for cconomy and dis- 
patch. Thecity of Brooklyn reserves the right to 
obstruct the yard with sewers; the full control is 
lost, and the injuries are unavoidable. 

4. Its location being in a coveor bend of the river, 
the deposits will always decreasethe depth of water, 
and for their removal a large yearly expenditure is 
necessary. 

The objections to this yard are of a serious nature. 
Since the introduction of iron into the hulls of a 
larger class of irou-clad ships, suitable facilities for 
their construction cannot be provided inthe Brook- 
lyn navy-yard; and from the decline of ship-build- 
ing they will not be found outside of Government 
establishments for many years tocome. All of the 
European Governments are now building theirlarger 


densely inhabited in time, thereby creating some 
of the very disadvantages the transfer of the Brook- 
lyn yard is intended to avoid. 

The roadstead of New London offers greater ad- 
vantages and more inducements than any other 
place, seemingly, along the coast. Its easy approach 
by sea at all times and seasons of the year, without 
reference to the tide, the protection and defense it 
would be to New York and the commerce of the 
sound, by the ships of war and other means to be 
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found at a navy-yard, appear to make it more suit- | 


able and desirable than any other place. It is sur- 
rounded by most excellent and industrious mechan- 


| ics, in aremarkably healthy climate, and whers the 


necessary materials for its construction are to be 
had in great abundance. The character of the soil 


| affords that solidity for the foundations and _ per- 
| manence of large buildings with heavy machinery 


| for there should be built at least two dry-docks, | 
| machine-shops, store-houses, workshops, &c., before | 


iron-clad ships in dry-docks, thereby saving the | 


cost and avoiding the danger of launching. 

From the want of water front, it is impossible to 
obtain the necessary numberof wharves, dry-docks, 
and ship-houses and workshops, orto arrange them 
for rapid and convenient communication with each 
other. 
wharves, shops, and store-houses, France saves at 
least five per cent. in labor more than can besaved by 
any system whichit is possible to adopt at the Brook- 
lyn yard. England bas seven and France has five 
dock-yards, in none of which are there less than two 
dry-docks, many of them having a much larger num- 
ber. In time of war the Brooklyn yard would add 


By the systematic arrangement of the docks, | 


an incumbrance to the cities around it, instead of | 


being a defense, and is a detriment to their commer- 
cial interests in time of peace. If these disadvan- 
tages exist now. many of them being of recent origin, 
what will be the erndition of the yard fifty years 
hence? And instead of expending thousands of dol- 
lars yearly mpoe a site that must soon be given up, 
would it not be betterto byild ayardona site where 
less objections and more 

W hat is said of the Brooklyn yard may also be 
said of the Philadelphia yard. A site having been 
secured for the removal of the Philadelphia yard, it 
only remains to be carried out. 

It is important that the site to which the Brooklyn 
yard shall be transferred shall have the proper depth 
of water, an extensive shore line, be free from the 


tion, of easy access to the ocean, and in a position | 


offering the best defense to large and important in- 
terests. 
facilities the harbor of New York affords, and the 
now thinly-settled banks of the Hudson will be 


Commerce will some day require all the | 


which is of great consideration in the selection of a 
site. My experience of many years in the naval 
service, at three of our yards, and the information 
obtained by the examination of the dock-yards of 
England, France, and those of other Governments, 
induce me to believe that it would be greatly for 
the interest of our Goveroment to dispose of the 
srooklyn yard. The time required to effect the 
change to some other site would be several years, 


the transfer could be made complete. 
I am, very truly and respectfully, yours, &c.., 
W. L. HANSCOM. 
Hon. H. H. StaRKWEATHER, 
Naval Committee, House of Representatives. 


The Secretary of the Navy in his report to 


_ Congress in 1869, in speaking of this subject, 
| BAYS: 


** New London.—Eighty-three acres of land on the 
Thames river, near New London, were some time 
since given by the State of Connecticut, and accepted 
by the Government with a view to the establishment 
of a naval station at that place. 

‘‘In conformity with this understanding, the De- 
partment has placed a proper naval officer in com- 
imand there, but it is able to do nothing toward 
actually establishing the new station without an 
appropriation for that purpose. 

‘The land referred to is well situated on the bank 
of the Thames river. 
character for the object designed, and it has a water 
front of fifty-two hundred and eighty feet, running 
back from the river six hundred feet, and a depth 


of water in the channel of over thirty feet. 


It is situated in the midst of an industrious com- 
munity, whose labor is skillful and cheap, and on a 





It is favorable in its general | 


| fine harbor, easily accessible in all weathers and | 
| from almost every point. 


; purposes. 


** This land was, as I have said, given and received 
for the purposes of a new naval establishment, and 
in this spirit the Department presents it for the con- 
sideration of Congress, and such appropriation as 
present circumstances may warrant.” 


‘Thus it will be seen that the title to this 
property became vested in the United States 
on condition that it should be used for naval 
And the present Secretary of the 
Navy remarks, in his annual report to Con- 
gress, that ‘‘ good faith requires that action 


| should be taken looking to its occupancy as a 


navy-yard.’’ The last Congress, on his rec- 
ommendation, made an appropriation of 
$10,000 for the construction of a wharf, and 
last winter, while all access to League Island 
was cut off by the ice in the Delaware river, 
and a naval vessel costing the Government 
more than five hundred thousand dollars was 
crushed and destroyed by the ice at League 


| Island, the Government vessels at New Lon- 


| don naval station in the severest weather of 
_ last winter were not hindered nor delayed in 


vantages are to be found? || 


their passage to and from the said station. 
There are now several large vessels there, sent 
by the Secretary of the Navy from the Brook- 
lyn navy-yard because they are free at New 
London from dangers by fire and other cas- 
ualties, and from corrosion of the copper on 
the vessels, which Admiral Godon and other 
eminent naval authorities state takes place 
rapidly in the Wallabout at the Brooklyn yard. 


| This saving, as stated by them, every six 


| of $3,000. 


months, on each of the vessels, is an average 
For this reason it is important 


| that an additional wharf should be made at 


| New London for the 


obstructions of ice and deposits, in a healthy loca- I] from Brooklyn and ot 


poe of more vessels 
er exposed yards. 
This is a matter of the truest economy, for 


_inasingle year the Government will save in 


expenses more than double the amount asked 


| by us for an appropriation. 


= 


| 








| 
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Defense of President Grant, 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN A. LOGAN 
OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED States, 
June 3, 1872. 
The Senate having under consideration the Motion 


of Mr. Pomeroy, to postpone indefinitely the | | 
making appropriations for sundry civil expenses— 


Mr. LOGAN said: 

Mr. Presipent: I do not expect to detain 
the Senate at any very great length this eyep. 
ing, they having just listened to a speech on 
the subject on which I propose to address them 
much more able and eloquent than anything | 
could utter. . 

As far as the defense of the committee 
on the sales of arms is concerned and the 
charges that were made prior to the organ- 
ization of the committee, and the charges 
that have been made against the commities 
since their report, they have been most fuliy 


| and amply answered by the Senator from 


Wisconsin. That leaves me buta very limited 
duty to perform, and in fact protects me to 
a very great degree, for in the performance 
of that duty, had it fallen upon me, I fear 
my abjlity would not have equaled that of 
the Senator from Wisconsin who wrote the 
report. During the time that I shall occupy 
the Senate 1 shall attempt, as 1 stated the 
other day, to reply to certain points of the 
speech of the Senator from Massachusetts 
which were not then replied to, and some that 
have been omitted by my friend, the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

In the speech of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts we were first notified as to the character 
and organization of this committee. The com- 
mittee was denounced before the country ; their 
report was also denounced as a white-washing 
report, as one uofit to be read; denounced ina 
mauner unbecoming the great Senator from 
Massachusetts. But after his denungigtion of 
the committee and its report, aud without dis- 
cussing the merits of it, he diverged from that 
text and launched forth in an assault upon the 
President of the United States, and made an 
indirect assault upon the friends who had bere- 
tofore been his political associates. He staried 
out by saying, that he himself organized the 
Republican party ; that he was the origiuator 
of the word ‘* Republican’’ as applicable to 
party; that on the 7th of September, 1854, in 
Massachusetts he used the word Republican 


| and there organized the Republican party; and 


he repeated a part of the speech he then made, 


| saying, ‘* We go forth to fight the oligarchy of 


slavery.’’ 

Now, sir, to that Ihave but this reply to 
make: doubtless the Senator from Massa 
chusetts was then an earnest man; doubtless 
he was honest in the advocacy of the principle 
of universal freedom ; doubtless he was determ- 


ined to exert his great ability in that direc: 


tion; doubtless it was his desire then to organ: 
ize a party for that particular purpose, 10 
prosecute in fact that particular line of duly 
until the objects which were so much desired 
by him should be attained. Whether it was 
egotistical in him to refer to himse!f as the 
originator and organizer of the Repodlicaa 
party is not for me to say, but for the country 
to decide. But, sir, I was very sorry to see & 
Senator for whom I have entertained so high 
a regard, and for whom the country has enter: 
tained such great respect, believing him well 
fitted not only by his scholastic attainments, 
but by experience, to perform the great duties 
that belong to a statesman, lower himself as 
he did on this oceasion, for the purpose o 
venting his spleen and vindictive feeling agaiust 
the President and those who stand by him. 
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Being at the birth of the Republican party, 
the Senator said that he did not desire to fol- 
inw its hearse. Let me say to him, or to his 
fiends, he not being present, that if to-day he 
:. fyllowing the hearse of the Republican party, 
1» is following thathearse because he himself 
with his own hand drew the dagger which 
struck it in its vital parts. 
him he has wounded it, ver is 
him he has destroyed it. If the power isin him 
he has become it slayer. But, sir, the power 
js not in him to perform this work, to wit, the 


If the power is in 


assassination of the party, which he says he | 
organized. No, sir, strong men and honest ones | 


iy the many thousands stand by it, and will 
ward off the blows aimed at it by the pow- 
erful Senator and his allies; and, sir, it will 
pass through this ordeal unscathed, and shine 
forth brighter and more powerful than ever. 
Mr. President, we did go forth and fight the 
oligarchy of slavery. The Senator fought it 
ere inthe Senate Chamber. Time and again 
have I been filled with pride and have I been 
made to.respect and honor and love the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts as I saw him engaged 
in the severe and fierce battles which he fought 
against the oligarchy of slavery. I have seen 
him when he fought it face to face, so far as lan- 
guage and oratory were concerned. But, sir, 


let me reply to him, slavery was not destroyed | 


by his speeches; slavery was not destroyed 
by his oratory; slavery was not destroyed 
by his eloquence ; slavery was not destroyed 


by his power; slavery was not destroyed by | 
his efforts, but by war—by the sword in the | 
hands of Grant and the bayonets that were | 


held by his followers, the chains of slavery 


fell and the manacles dropped from the limbs | 


of the slaves. It was not done by the Sen- 


ator alone, but by the exertions of the Army, | 


led on by this man against whom the Senator 


body. 


If the power is in | 





Mr. President, at the close of the war in | 


1865, on the 22d day of May, when the armies 
were marshaled bere in the streets of Wash- 
ington, as we passed by this Senate Chamber 
aud marched down Pennsylvania avenue with 
the oflicers at the head of their columns, I[ 


motto: ** There is one debt this country can | 


nevery repay, and that is the debt of gratitude 
it owes to the soldiers who have preserved the 
Union.” Little did I think, then, sir, that within 
seven years afteward [ should hear an assault 


like this upon the leader of that Army within | 


these very walls. Mr. President, is that debt 
of gratitude so soon forgotten? Shall the fair 
fame and reputation of the man who led those 
armies be trampled in the dust by one man, who 
claims so egotistically here that he organized 


the party which made the war against the | 


oligarchy of slavery? But, sir, that attempt 
has been witnessed here to our great sorrow. 
The eloquence, the power, the education, all 
that belong to the Senator from Massachusetts 
has been brought to bear, not in consonance 
with that motto, not in keeping alive in the 
bosoms of the people of the United States 
that feeling of gratitude to the men who saved 


the country, but of ingratitude; and worse, | 
of want of decent respect which should be | 


shown either for the memory of the dead or 
for the character of the living. 

The next division of the speech of the Senator 
from Massachusetts is in reference to ‘presi- 
dential pretension,’’ and in discussing presi- 
dential pretensions, he draws himself to his full 
height and exclaims, ‘* Upon what meat doth 
our Cesar feed that he assumes so much?” 

hat isthe language of the Senator from Masse- 
chusetts. I might reply to the Senator and ask: 


= Upon what meat doth this our Casar feed, 
That he is grown so great?”’ 
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|| to stand in this Senate Chamber and perpetrate 


| Senator from Massachusetts, where does he 


|! cessful civilian. 
remember to have read on the outer walls this | 





Where did he acquire the charter or the right 


slander upon slander, vile and malignant, | 
against the best men of our land? I ask the | 


acquire that title; where does he obtain that 
right belonging to himself alone? A right, 
however, that no one will covet. 

The Senator says the President of the Uni- 
ted States violates the Constitution, violates 
law, violates every principle that ought to gov- 
ern the Chief Magistrate of a great nation. I 
should like to ask a question of the Senator if 
he were here, and I am sorry that he is not. 
‘* The wicked flee when no man pursueth.’’ It 
certainly is not that he is in terror of anything 
that may be said ; but why is it? Is he afraid 





| that the ghost of his own slanders will come 


back to haunt him even bere as well as in his 
chamber at night? Will it haunt him as the 
ghost of San Domingo haunts him every day ? 
And this seems to follow him like the ghost of 
Banquo, making its appearance when he least 
expects it. Now, sir, in what hasthe President 
of the United States violated the Constitution? 
If the President has violated the Constitution, 
it is the duty of the House of Representatives 
to prefer charges against him, and of the 
Senate to try him for that offense. In what 
has the President violated the law? I ask 
the Senator from Massachusetts to tell this 
country in what has he violated the Constitu- 
tion, in what particular. It may be that all 
of us have not construed the law alike. It is 
possible to construe the Constitution differ- 
ently in certain respects. The President may 
have differed from us at times in reference to 
a construction of the law or of the Constitution ; 
but if he has, | have noknowledge of it. But 
even if that were the case it would be no vio- 


| lation of the Constitution or of the law in the 
has made the most vile assault that has ever || 


been made in this or any other deliberative |! by the Senator. 


sense in which the word ‘‘ violation’’ is used 


But the Senator says the Presidency is made 
‘fa plaything and a perquisite.’’ I read from 
his’ printed speech : 


“To appreciate his peculiar character as a civil- 
jan it is important to know his triumphs as asoldier, 
for the one is the natural complement of the other. 
The successful soldier is rarely changed to the suc- 
There seems an incompatibility 
between the two, modified by the extent to which 
one has been allowed to exclude the other. One 
always a soldier tannot late in life become a states- 
man; oncalways acivilian cannot late in life become 
asoldier. Education and experience are needed for 


| each.”’ 


This I read from page 6 of the pamphlet 
which was published prior to the publication 
of the speech in the Globe. ‘The Senator says 
that the camp is not the training school fora 
statesman ; that a different training must be 
given a man for the purpose of making him a 
statesman from that which is required to make 
him a soldier. I shall not appeal to the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts on that point; but Ido 
appealto the people of thiscountry. I appeal 
to the million and a half of soldiers who are 
living, and if I could reach the ears of the 
dead [ would appeal to the three hundred 
thousand that lie beneath the sod who fell 
fighting, and fighting fell that their country 
might live, to know why a soldier cannot be a 
statesman and why a statesinan cunnot be a 
soldier. 

Sir, if the object of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts is to exclude all soldiers from civil 
life, if every soldier in this land is to be ex- 
cluded from civil position because he has had 
the training of a soldier, then I say, soldiers 
in this Chamber, depart; return to your homes ; 
war is your profession and your element; and 
let the Sumners maintain themselves as Sen- 
ators and make laws which you must obey. I 
appeal to the world to say if there had been 
no other kind of statesmen or soldiers save 
that of the Senator from Massachusetts, would 
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ogan, 








you have had a Government; would this 
country have been united to-day; or would it 
have been severed and in fragments? It was 
because of the patriotism in the breasts of 
statesmen, and in men who are not statesmen ; 
it was because the land was filled with patriots, 
and because those patriots went to the field, 
whether they were or they were not states- 
men, that our country has been saved. I am 


| not of the opinion that a man has to be eda- 


cated and crammed and stuffed day afier day 
with Greek, with Latin, with French, with 
Spanish, with German, with mathematics, and 
with everything else, until when he comes into 
the Senate Chamber and makes a speech you 
would think he was some magazine of undi- 
gested dictionaries, pamphlets, and musty his- 
tories of past ages, exploding upon the Sen- 
ate, instead of sending forth the well digested 
matter elucidating some mooted question. 

I am in favor of education; but I am in 
favor of that education which is compatible 
with common sense, which gives judgment to 
deal with men and things. Now, 1 want to 
compare the statesman of Massachusetts with 
the poor little dwarfed soldier of Illinois who 
is now President of the United States. Ac- 
cording to the Senator from Massachusetts he 
is ignorant; according to the Senator from 
Massachusetts he is a mere soldier. Before 
the war he followed the occupation of a tanner, 
and received but a small pittance for his labor, 
and during the war he served his country in 
the camp and in the field, and did not have 
the opportunity to fit himself for President of 
the United States. That was the language of 
the Senator. In other words, no man who has 
ever worked at the tanner’s trade should be 
President ; no man who was ever a shoemaker 
should be a Senator; no man who was ever a 
carpenter should be a legislator; no man who. 
was ever a farmer should aspire to position or 
honors from the people. in other words, the 
laboring, working classes are according to his 
theory the ‘‘ mud siils of society,’’ as was ouce 
announced by a South Carclinian, and the an- 
nouncement was received with the contempt 
of the whole intelligent North. If no persons 


| but those like the Senator himself are per- 


mitted to occupy positions in this land, or can 


| be President or Vice President, how will it 


be with the poor tanners, the poor carpenters, 
the poor farmers, the poor printers, the poor 
everybodies? None of thes. are fit to be 
President or Vice President, or Senators, or 
members of Congress, or Governors ; but they 
are, according to the theory of the Senator from 
Massachusetts, only fit to make food for gun- 
powder as mere soldiers, 

Now let us see what bas been accomplished 


| by this educated, crammed Senator from Mas- 
| sachusetts, who has been in the Senate Cham- 
| ber, I believe, for nearly twenty-four years. 
| I believe I state a fact when I say that the 


records of Congress will not show a measure 
that was ever originated by himself which 
passed without amendment. I believe I state 
a fact when I say that the records and the his- 
tory of this country show fewer acts of Con- 
gress on the statute-book to-day originated by 
him than by any other man who ever claimed 
to be w statesman. His statesmanship has 
consisted for twenty-four years iu high-sound- 
ing phrases, in long-drawn-out sentences, in 
paragraphs taken from books of an ancient 
character, as an instance of which we find in 
his speech pages on ** nepotism,’ taken almost 
bodily from a biographical dictionary of the 
popes and rulers of Rome. ‘There is where- 
in his greatness consists. Jt consists in para- 
graphing, in plagiarism, in declamation, and 
in egotisin. ‘ 
He has accomplished much in his own esti- 
mation. He is writing a history, or some one 
is for him, of himself. I have been reading it 





Defense of President 


SENATE. 
latterly. I find in it many of his speeches. 


If he were here now I would, as one who bas 
been his steadfast friend, beg of him to ex- 
clude from that history of himself this last 
It is a pleasant history to read so far 
as it has been written, but I say to him its 
pages will be marred by this malignant phil- 
lipie against President Grant, filled as it is 
with venom and gall from one end to the 
other. 


specch. 


Let us compare the tanner President with 


the magnificently educated Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, who has accomplished so much, 
and see how he will stand the comparison. 
The Senator from Massachusetts has lived his 
life without putting upon the records of his 
country a solitary act of his own origination 
without amendment by other men having more 
understanding than himself in reference to men 
and things. General Grant, the President 
of the United States, a tanner from Galena, 
has done what? He has written his history 
in deeds which will live. 
are dipped in ink, so long as men read and 
so long as history is written, the history of 
that man is worth something. 
it is not a history of glittering generalities and 
declamation in speeches, but it is a bistory 
of great deeds and great things accomplished 
for his country. 

In 1861, soon after the breaking out of the 
war, we found this President of the United 
States the commander of a small force on the 
banks of the Mississippi river. On the banks 
of the Potomac was a large and well-organ- 
ized army, and the sounds were heard through- 
out the land of battle from day to day. 
the battle was over there was but one thing 
that trembled along the wires, and that was 
the Army of the United States had again been 
defeated. Defeat upon defeat followed; and 
never did you find your armies successful until 
the fame of this little man was heralded from 
one end of the land to the other. 
tle that he engaged in he won. I was with 
him in his first battle on the banks of the 
Mississippi river, the battle of Belmont, and 
maneied through with the western armies in 
the western campaign. If you will allow me— 


and [ refer to myself only to show the facts | 


within my knowledge—I hesitate not to say 
that the man who says he is ungenerous does 
not know him. The man who says he is nota 
wan of ability does not know him. The man 
who says he ever depreciated the character or 
reputation of another does not know him. In 
all his acts he was generous to a fault with 
bis comrades, and no report did he ever make 


in which he did not give full credit to every | 


man in the Army who had done his duty, as 
can be testified to by every man who served 
under him. 

I have seen him time and again in the hot- 


test and thickest of battle, sitting coolly and | 


calmly, without parting his lips or lisping a 
word, watching the different maneuvers of the 
troops and the management on either side to 
see how the battle was going. He was nota 
man of many words. He gave his orders 
quietly and saw that they were executed. 
He was brought to the army of the Poto- 
mac. Hewmade a success; he won the battle ; 
victory perched upon our banners; we suc- 
ceeded ; slavery was abolished, and our coun- 
try saved. After four years passed the people 
of the United States made him President, 
He is now assaulted because of his ignorance, 
because he was a soldier, and charged with 
having done nothing during his life to be 
remembered. Look at his administration 
and see if he shows no ability. How does it 
eompare with others? I have not indorsed 
everything he has done; nor do I believe a 
friend is required to indorse everything that 
another does in order to be his friend; but 


It is valuable ; | 


When | 


Svery bat- | 


So long as pens | 





| 
| 


| which does substantial good to the country, || 


| perhaps partially true. 
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take his administration generally, so far as the | 
material part is concerned, and so far as that |) 


and I say it has been a great success. 

The Senator from Massachusetts said he did 
not pay the debt, Congress did it. That is | 
Congress and the | 
execulive department together do it. One | 
passes the laws; the other executes them. 
But you may take the President’s messages 
and read them from the first to the last, and 
no man has presented better State papers | 
to the country than has President Grant during !! 
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his administration. And in order to 
whether it is a success or not I will state right 
here that the expenses of his administraty : 
per capita are to-day as low as the expenses * 
any administration since the daysof WW : 
ton, save four. When you make an ayers, 
the expense of this administration per c a 
is less than the administration of Washin 
it is less than under the administratj, 
Buchanan in 1860. 


See 


t 

ashing. 
e 
pita 
glon; 


m of 


With the permission of th. 


| Senate I will present tabular statements of 
| the expenses showing the facts to be as | have 


stated them: 


Comparison of the expenditures of 1871 with those of 1860. 


























: Sa 


Deductions of 























. : ex penditures : 
For detailed statement of deduc- Damanaruenes arising in| Expenditures Expenditure 
tions see statements marked— lor fisea year co nsequence on peBce in 1860 - 
1871. of the rebel- basis—1871. n we 
lion—1871. 
i ail eo ah | $5,004,820 19 | $662,039 29 | - $2,619,529 43 
** B.” BxCOUtive.....ccccccccscccscesesccesvenese| 10,153,141 55 | 5,457,681 75 - 2,347,458 0 
» le TED snes» tsiiinicntitnan edo chetel 3,320,918 98 | 915,523 63 - 1,181,667 Q3 
Government in tae Territories.| 281,898 74 | - - —— 
— _— aL SS ————— ee 
Total civil list....................| 18,760,779 46 | 7,035,244 67 $11,725,534 79 6,148,655 4] 
Foreign intercourse................. 1,604,373 87 | - 1,604,373 87 1,163,207 15 
Sy TN a is nssennveseneianiin 40,116,762 90 | 13,583,355 42 26,533,407 48 20,658,007 9» 
ERM cstcipessbacocdbggicinctagh’ Lae 1 - 7,426,907 44) | aati 
ae an oii ices sidicinatecnonseoenard 34:443,894 88 34,443,894 88 ; f| 3,955,686 59 
“F.”’? Military establishment............. 35,799,991 82 16,607,973 85 19,192,017 97. | 16,409,767 10 
““G.”’ Naval establishment................. 19,431,027 21 3,308,754 68 | 16,122,272 53 | 11,513,150 19 
“HH.” Premium on purchase of bonds. | 9.016.794 74 9,016,794 74 | a Z : 
* I.”’ Interest on the public debt....... | 125,576,565 93 125,576,565 93 - 3.177.314 62 
$292,177,188 25 ~ 82,604,604 08 63,025,788 98 
Deduct twelve per cent., the | 
average premium on gold 
during the yenr, the ex- 
penditures here given being 
in currency, while those of 
1860 were in gold.................00.| - 8,850,493 30 


“K.’’ Deduct items not chargeable 
to the present Adwinistra- 
tion, and not growing out 
of the war, and which should 
have been paid by former 
AdministrationsS.........ccccesseceee - 


“L.’’? Deduct items which are not 
in reality expenditures, but 
which appear so by reason 
of the system of book-keep- 
ing in practicein the Depart- 
TONLE... orcs so ccccrecerccsosceecorecageese - 


Spee of expenditures of 1871 over 
ie a icc alee Siceensbve tin - 








The expenditures per capita are shown to be, for 


1871, the population being 38,555,983, $1 76. 





73,754,110 78 


| 


- 778,680 71 
72,975,430 07 





- 4,290,816 15 1,623,380 34 
$68,684,613 92 | $61,402,408 64 


1 
3 $7,282,205 28 


1860, the population being 31,443,321, $1 95; and for 


Included in the expenditures as here given for 1871 is the sum of $10,733,759 05, or twenty-eight 


hundredths per capita for the ereetion of public buil 


dings, the improvement of rivers and harbors, and 


other public works distributed throughout the country; while for the same purposes in 1860 the expendi- 
tures were only $2,913,371 48, or nine hundredths per capita. Taking these expenditures on account of 
public buildings and works into consideration, the expenses of the fiscal year 1871 of President Grant’s 
administration, notwithstanding the increased area of the country, the interest on Pacific railroad bonds, 
the organization of new Territories, &c., are shown by the following table to be as low and economical 
as those of any Administration which has governed the country. 


Table showing expenditures per capita. | 





Y Popula- Expendi- Per 
ear. tion. tures. capita, 
1800......cccoseeeereeseeees 5,300,925 $10,813,971 01 2.038 | 
i ssciantintinsehensiinnins 7.239, 814 8,474,753 37 1,171 | 
|” Sy 18,285,554 89 1.897 | 
1830...............-seeeeeee1 2,866,020 15,142,108 26 1.176 | 
24,314,518 19 1.424 
J 40,948,383 12 1.766 | 
sete otacteneeall $1,443,321 68,200,876 65 2.010 | 
BB osteitis 31:443,321 *61,402.408 64 = 1.952 | 
Si ardeiddsvictsate biel 38,555,983 68,684,613 92 1.781 |) 
Expenditures for public works. 
Y Popula- Expendi- Per 
~— tion. tures. capita, 
iE eceinsiietnencnn 38,555,983 $10,733,759 05 2 
tet ecieeitneael $1,443,321 2,913,371 48 09 








*Expenditures after deducting items not in reality 
expenditures. 


| Soaoet and publishing the 





| Printing for War Department............+0 


STATEMENT A. 


Congress. 

debates in Con- 
Printing for Congress..............cssseeseeeee wee 160,907 74 
Printing for Treasury Department,........ 139,229 6 


Printing for Interior Department...... ..... 121,481 5 
43,397 00 


Printing for Navy Department........-.--+ 20,000 
ee 
634,101 68 

Expense ft valet echegt Commins 
thern “ 
Eitan. wee 
nae 
$662,089 2 
== 





Exp 


State 
incu! 


7 
du: 








ne 3, 


D See 
Tight 
Tahon 
S08 of 
Shing. 
eTage 
Capita 
Zlon: 
on of 
of the 
ils of 


l have 


tures 
A), 


29 43 
58 05 
O7 93 


—— 


55 4] 
07 1 
O7 g? 
86 59 
67 10 
WwW 19 
14 62 


88 98 


380 34 
(08 64 


and for 


y-eight 
rs, and 
<pendi- 
punt of 
Grant’s 
bonds, 
1omical 


n Con- 
9,086 36 
0,907 7 

9,229 65 
1,481 52 
13,397 WW 
0,000 00 


—————- 


4,101 68 


7,937 6 
OO 
2.039 29 


= 
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STATEMENT B. 








9 eo7 ane oO 
$2,897,856 92 


384,922 00 


Executive. 
Expenses, | Expenses, | 
~ 1860 1871. Expenses OO INE Nig san cn aniicds ocdinirectnaveveeaecense 
we 5m £ Salaries in internal revenue office 
- . Salaries in Treasury ene | 
. $326,101 15 Office of the Secretary.. 
“a5 470 00 3 . ! 
5470 00 384,511 22 RENNIE FIENNES s50rcaeesscéscccentanesnsseoboues 
13 ry 5 70 329,189 56 . A 
as 73,926 19 Fourth Auditor.... 


Fifth Auditor 


oS ee ‘ee 
59,725 7 





| 
57.358 85 | 
i 
| 





First Auditor...........c.ccccs ree Les POORER 
i  iadcomerecton 


ebbnbuiciapeninn eeeteen nee |t 65,600 00 
11,481 85 
349,041 22 
196,283 86 
44,188 39 





Se etllh eallid uehack ss dakullaad sibetelanswuntindh pvekanesdabe 42,104 28 
aoa 74,906 33 I one enn clases tb icaseenoaseses | 46,566 33 
96.840 00 134,188 99 INI fi sch el dlcd.b viccaceubeb’ seccseontheckevececceacod | 107, 348 99 
6.751 15 169, 230 75 UID vecurininies .tskipeetis sale aR divin hs AH Ghdenips vat oni 142,529 60 
51-707 1l 62,829 57 PE ainsi nretas soca sepnsgainkinonaens peek niecbbaceeedite ionsnigneiben 11,122 46 

Comptroller of Currency... pei aiuewiy vats anantadedionaencans 101.381 89 

145. 584 02 588,208 08 War Department and bureaus .........0.ccscscoeccceeee, 442,624 36 
107,300 00 137,058 54 Navy Department and bureaus......... 0.00... 29,758 54 
126,206 46 426,398 03 Interior Department, Pension Office.. 310,191 57 


Expenses of commission between the United States and — } Britain— Alabama, shina 


Southern claims commission, salaries, &c........... 


Independent Treasury, salaries of persons employed in redeeming and issuing cur- 
reney and notes, and paying interest on the public debt 


EE 


STATEMENT C. 


Judiciary. 
Expenses Of COUPES.......00.ccceeccceee-sereeeee serene $915,523 63 
Being one third of the total expenses of the United 
States courts, estimated by the First Comptroller as 
incurred on account of internal revenue suits. 


STATEMENT D. 


Miscellaneous. 

Return cement of captured and abandoned prop- 

Gtr CRORBOI. iccrcenss a cosentarccanconticstinnes $730,889 78 
Defending sults Pespecting eaptared 

and abandoned property...... ...........+ 27,657 72 
Expenses of refunding the national 

WANE icc cdelidesthdlbige scvbetinadioabstienntes 332,173 04 
Plates, paper, ke., Comptroller of Cur. 

rency. 160,551 52 | 


Detecting. punishment, “ko., of | persons 
counterfeiting, &c., notes, bonds, &c., 


ofthe United States........ Shes aoa eN ie, 117,955 84 | 
Payment for illegal captures of certain 

British vessels and cargoes—brigs 

Dashing Wave, Volant, &c................. 760,728 72 


eeerene collecting inter- 
nal revenue.. 7,075,187 17 | 











Internal revenue “allowances or ‘draw- | 

RROION | ca. canieeicialintil <asias bas dtidabicawnnp heed . 451,203 66, 
Punishing violation of internal reve- 

i 58,712 57 
Refunding internal revenue taxes ille- 

gally assessed, &C.......00....02 Eerie 612,243 30 
Dies, paper, and stamps............+ Se sahad nd 357,663 51 
Compensation of direct tax commis- 

sioners, refunding taxes, under tax 

laws, lands redeemed, &C...........0..+-++ 9,802 63 | 
Payment of excess of tax on pennies | 

associations.. Liss ccnieaiadacle 2.860 94 | 
Expenses under habeas | corpus “Spans 5,509 71 | 
Relief of heirs of John T. Peabody, 

&e., of Louisiana... 9,504 99 | 
Relief of heirs of Colonel T. ‘0. “Me- 

Manus of Texas, (cotton).........0.c00+ 16,777 36 | 
Relief of the heirs of A. M. Douglass 
for schooner Davis... jicdhaliediiach 21,371 20 
Relief of the heirs of J. ?. Leese. kata bide 3,534 35 

Relief of the heirs of Nicholas M. Page, 

property confiscated in Virginia....... 41,309 40 
Relief of the heirs of George F. Robin- 

Re III sce cisniceiicactihs sipemcednereivnrh sees 5,000 00 
Rebuilding Catholic Orphan Asylum at 

Charleston........ Sea otcnttas J-cudlostnosests 12,000 00 
Payment of judgments of Court of 

Claims, (war property)....... bah veddtcvnck 4 34,475 93 


Collecting the revenue from customs, 
being excess of cost over 1860, namely: 
$6,560,672 61 in 1871, and $3,324,430 53 
in 1860, faade necessary by the in- 
creased revenues required and set 
apart by law to meet the interest and 
principal of the public debt............... 3, 3,136,242 08 


$13,583,355 42 3,583,355 42 | 
STATEMENT E. 


The entire amount on account of pensions is de- 
Ucted, as it is not reasonable to suppose that many 











| Pay of the Army........... 


| 


20,000 00 
8,606 86 











5,211,608 12 
246,073 63 





$5,457,681 75 


persons who would be entitled to the benefits of the | 


old pension laws are now living. 


STATEMENT F. 

Military Establishment. 

Army contingencies......... ditixees 
Medical and hospital department 
Pay of two and three years’ volunteers, 
Collecting, drilling, and peapeietas vol- 
unteers.. iaiiaimaniiiines 73,102 96 
Draft and substitute fund.. scaacmaitiae 5,126 80 
Bounty to volunteers and regalars on 


$125,810 19 
75,536 86 
583,128 95 


INN ks Cextacubesiesadscacitigasenan esekics 25 00 
Ordnance, armament of forts, &c.......... 4,662 61 
Purchase of arms for volunteers and 

ia Aon sli ti ncsbcsscousdelies te 4,036 08 | 


Keeping, &c., prisoners of war.............. 415 66 | 


Payments to National Asylum for Vol- 
a, nisin cttetnhdssdgtmenmseasetsbabeing 

Relief acts.. 

Bounty under ‘act of Taly: 98, 1866... haa 

— widows and nie of volun- 
teers.. 


Secret service  fand.. ce ecaeatte 
Medical and Surgical History... 


296,287 32 
64,788 92 


13,767 17 





nade 10 038 
Expenses reconstruction acts............... . 7,193 10 
BOe MUO Dr Piicititnrisbndsceo esters 38,962 35 
Capture of Jeff. Davis...............cccscoseeees 1,611 50 


Supplying prisoners Of War.........ccccce see 
Refunding to States expenses incurred 


1,218 28 


in suppressing the rebellion........... .. 2,044,636 97 
Horses, &c., lost in the military ser- 
UN c4St std it nati Be ttdeis marcas Soencaccesepscuneesies 177,473 20 


Subsistence of the Army...... osteiee 
Quartermaster’s department ................ 
Comfort of sick and discharged sol- 


69,790 52 
749,880 99 


a i ine Satiliateeth -Ueaaaitansccoticdsntnnds 6,654 97 
National cemeteries ........ pbisiaated 327,369 55 





Freedmen’s Bureau 


eee eeee ee eee eeee eee eeenee ees 





Total of claims actually paid............... $7,275,552 37 





Increased expenditures of the Army in consequence of 
the war. 
1860. 
$3,828,924 55 
2,745,162 67 
6,470,472 58 


1871. 
$6,146,981 79 
| Commissary ..0.....0....c000- 


| Quartermasters ............ 12,746,330 97 





$13,044,559 80 
13,044,559 80 


$95 332,421 48 








It will be seen by the following table that we | 


have compared the expenditures of the War Depart- 
ment for 1871 with the smallest expenditure of any 
year of Mr. Buchanan’s administration, that of 1860, 
and there is such a disparity between the expendi- 
tures of that year as they appear, and former years, 
as to lead to the inquiry whether all the debts and 
liabilities incurred for that year were paid within 
the year, or allowed to go over to be met by the 
incoming administration of Mr. Lincoln, and to be 
lost sight of through the other expenses of the great 
rebellion. History places the transactions of the 


head of that Department in so questionable a light 


1,505,000 00 || 


sista 150,000 00 || 


463,210 82 | 


3,483,668 52 | 


22,376,981 28 


during the year preceding the war that comment 


upon such a miraculous economy of expenditures is 
unnecessary. 


War Department expenditures. 





tidus secibabdtcicheee cise Rc ae eee $1! 1.159.159 87 
i talebe<nasntiokcenthuccenededench on an 5,679, 121 68 
1859.. see aaieaiatieietas 14.7290 43 
ae saison eetiaealbiaiemadianacatin 16. 472,202 72 


Showing the average expenditure to have been 
$21,116,298 93. 


STATEMENT 4. 
1 Naval Establishment. 


| Preservation of materials, boilers, &e., care and 
| repair of steam machinery, preservation of ves- 
||} sels on the stocks and in ordinary, &e., (esti- 
|} _ mated)..... iiss «33,000,000 00 
|| Indemnity for ‘lost clothing... 2.305 24 

Bounty to seamen.. 16,329 82 





PU IUIEN, TEM ccxcsncsn ecctnrssenmmataonatanines 186,222 63 
i I tiviatica 5<s-4e<essensansaonaeaendaaiiadiicdiies 1,369 11 
|| Payment to Paul 8S. Forbes, balance for 

|| _ steam-engine for Algonquin caleibhnebie sepa 27,333 00 
|| Payment to Horatio Ames for guns......... 72,060 38 
|| Payment to William Fisher for sup- 

Br © DONA chind ces ccscsacenincsrenaamaniemedaiee tains 3,075 00 


ooo $3,308, 754 68 





What has been said of the senauiianeen of the 
War Department is equally true of the Navy, as 
will be seen by the following table: 


Navy Department expenditures: 


$12,651,694 41 
14,053. 264 64 
Dy iliaidsthdisien sisinsus iqubianitenuinageinuacaehevedanicantian 14,690.927 90 
1860 11,514,649 83 


| Average yearly expenditure, $13,227,634 19. 






| STATEMENTS H and I. 


| Interest on the public debt............... .$125,576,5 93 
Premium on purchase of bonds........... 9,016,564 74 


STATEMENT K. 
Miscellaneous. 


Items not strictly chargeable to the war, but which 
should have been paid by former Administrations: 


Relief of Nicholas P. Trist, negotiator of the treaty 
of Gaudalupe Hidalgo, 1848................... $14,559 90 
Lelief of J. R. Bennett, expenses in con- 
nection with land offices in Minnesota 
RNR a sse.ssiicexcctilachnn caeniiiahiablianbaiiaacdatébiaentllcki 7,706 89 
| Expenses of eighth census, (1860)............... 28,084 87 
Refunding to Massac Oeeeais interest paid 
on moneys advanced in war 1812-1815... 


678,362 71 
Military Establishment. 


| Suppressing Indian hostilities in Minne- 
Seseneertation, ‘service, supplies, &e., 


STATEMENT L. 


1} 

|| Washington and Oregon volunteers, in 

} happens unraveepnapeneenngapanetionninaeaiiinitn 42,131 71 
hcemnelaeee 
| ORI vi: -sincismnernssineerrigtnnanomnnsiveetiaasnenta 778,680 71 
| " Ty 


The following items which are included in the ag- 
|| gregate as expenditures both for the years 1860 and 
|| 1871 are deducted from each, for the reason that they 

are not expenditures in the true meaning of the 
| word, as they involve no outlay of money by the 
{| Treasury, and are no burden upon the tax-payers, 
they being merely entries on both the debitand credit 

side of the books (made necessary by the system of 
book-keeping in practice) of moneys received from 
persons and subsequently returned to them or ex 
pended in their behalf, namely ; 


1860. 


1871. 
| Refunding excess of 

|| amounts deposited by 
importers for unascer- 
tained duties .............0+6 


$814,826 87 $1,787,266 0 


{| Refunding duties errone- 
ously or illegally col- ae. 
| an cece aii 3,821 55 490,659 58 
|| Debentures and draw- te ee 
ES Ae 585,158 39 978,958 23 
Distribution shares of ¢ us- 
toms, fines, penalties, 7 
and forfeitures * ate eel tivks 483.135 55 
Ye eee 219,573 53 546, : 16 10 
Total .ccccccrsoresecnssoeceese $1,623,230 34 $4,200,816 15 


* Prior to the act of March 2, 1837, the moneys re- 
ceived from this source were diatriluted by the col- 
lectors of customs without their being paid or ered- 

|| ited into or charged out of the Treasury. 
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STATEMENT M. 


Expenditure for public buildings, river and harbor 
tnprotvementa Jor 1871, 


Peseeney PSN cticadcentindisadicincieelectebea $160,295 23 
President's House . aad §2.733 53 
Public buildings in Washington 70,429 48 


Post office building in New York 
Post office building in Boston............... 538.557 
Post office buildings in other places . 


Columbian Institute for Deaf and 


Dumt vdapenssiiunisate alliance temic 152,862 00 
Government Hospital for Insane.. cage 132,271 03 
Capitol extension and Doms 201,816 33 


Public buildings and grounds in Wash- 
ington ......... itiaineiiid delta Wh habia tested inieie 

Repairs of custom-houses, marine hos- 
pitals, and other public buildings 

Fire-proof appraisers’ stores in Phila- 
i nehsnibneieesoapannie Seceamiie iokmnianicioas 

Construction and repair of custom- 
houses......... 


Building and repair ‘of light -houses...... 1,042,369 ¢ 


Forts and fortifications...............c.00s0.00 1,287,167 46 | 
Improvement of harbors ...................006 1,031,566 62 

Improvement of rivers..............c000.00-es0e 1,003,727 23 | 
Improvement of Ohio river and falls.... 286,909 O04 | 
Improvement of Mississippi river......... 911,572 50 | 


Improvement of Mississippi, northern 
Arkansas and Ohio rivers. ................ 
Improvement of snag-boata for western 


I STI sso vnicen épissbcdisntmanatcneseintsan 
Breakwater, Rhode Island and Dela- 
WOT O sev vce sav $00 00e $0000 eres ceecceeee scoces socccees 
Examination and surveys of northwest- 

ern lakes and rivers.............. 


Rock Island bridge................. Set 
Total. 





STATEMENT N. 


Expenses for public buildings, river and harbor im- | 


provements in 1860, 


Continuation of the Treasury building.. 
Building post offices, court-houses, &c.. 


Building marine hospitals............. 
Building custom-houses 


Patent Office building, north front...... . 
Alterations and repairs of publie build- 
ings in Washington, improvement of 


POU, BR aicvecissisbstenntichdomcsinsehvhincs 30,157 00 | 


Cowpensation of public gardener, gate- 
keepers, laborers in public grounds, 
&e.... 


Making casesin Patent Olfice to receive 


ING. niteishehcduatebias <dudncbiesibebteswieddos badd 3,600 00 | 
Penitentiary in the District of Colum- 

ER eS ET SRS 22,290 00 | 
Fortifications, and other works of de- 

SRNR sciicicclnataneeiddainehtsdeiteatabinhinn: cectieiidlattebs 930,245 99 
Construction of roads, bridges, &e........ 163,933 44 
Improvement of rivers, harbors, &c...... 221,973 2 
Extension of the Capitol of the United 

i ee eee 213,700 00 
Removing the Dome of the Capitol...... 140,000 00 


Continuation of the General Post Olflice 
building 





Total 


As good evidence of the economy of the present 
Administration as can be desired may be found in 


the following illustration: 
In 1860 the customs collections were $53.187,511 87, 


and the cost of collecting the same was $3,324,430 53, 
In 1871 the collections were $206,270,408 05, 
and the cost of collecting $6,560,672 61, or 3.11+-, less 
than one half of the amount which it cost the 


or 6.25 


Buchanan administration in 1860. 


“ Democratic Financiering.—The receipts and ex- 
enditures of the Government, as published by the 


» 
Becretary of the Treasury, showed that the expend- 
itures of that administration in excess of its receipts 


were as follows: 


For the fiscal yoar 1858 .....ss0...csssscesses $27,529,904 43 
For the fiscal year 1859...................cccccee 15,584,511 10 


For the fiscal year 1860....................cc000 7,065,990 56 


For the fiscal year 1861 to the close of 
the administration in March 


**Making a total of $60,265,100 68 extravagantly ex- 
pended in excess of income, in atime of profound 
peace, In order to provide for this deficit and meet 


current expexses, loans had to be negotiated at a 


heavy discount, so bad was the credit of the Govern- 
ment, and the nation was thereby plunged into a 
debt solely in consequence of the profligate squan- 
dering of the people's money by this weak and imbe- 
cile administration. When Mr. Buchanan entered 
upon his duties as Chief Magistrate there was in the 
Treasury cash amounting to $19,870,114 10. He left 
in the Treasury for the incoming administration but 
2,496,035 32, a debt of $64,842,287 88, and a war which 
has oust fearful sacrifice of blood and treasure.” 


efense of President 


anne y 701,007 95 


; 284,313 9] 


265,968 45 
224,669 16 
92,583 28 


692,436 67 


188,956 64 | 


— 26,591 98 


636,884 77 


40,503 92 | 


404,804 48 | 
320,760 70 | 


SE etereineerietanincaea ans | 


—— 


| morals. 


$248,023 84 
110,307 35 | 
Public buildings in Territorics.............. 16,745 05 
150,547 70 
455,276 72 
Aunual repairs of marine hospitals...... 12,013 62 | 
Annual repairs of custom-houses......... 6,875 06 | 
108,000 00 


eR. salgllidibice, pickles tae 16,731 50 | 
Refurnishing the President's llouse..... 7,950 98 | 


55,000 00 





$2.913.371 48 | and his children have relatives. 





stomvesSbovus 10,054,694 59 


|; ness. 





_ of holding office indiscriminately, I happen to 
| know something about, and I will Pp 
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Now, Mr. President, I desire to draw the 
attention of the Senate but a short time to 
some of the specific charges that have been 
made by the Senator from Massachusetts. He 
says the President is guilty of nepotism, and, 
as I said, several pages of his speech are 


copied for the purpose of showing first the | 


origin of the word. itis necessary for a learned 
man when he discourses upon a word to show 
its origin. 
** nepotism.’’ 
origin, and then goes on through the history of 
the Popes, the history of those who once ruled 
Rome, toshow how many nephews and kinsfolk 
they appointed to office. 
to President Grant, and he charges the President 


of the United States with bavimg usurped the | 


power of the presidential office, and made it a 
mere perquisite and appointed to office his kins- 
folk, and for that reason he ought not to be 
recognized as a suitable candidate for Presi- 
dent again. 

Now I want to put this question to the 
country. I admitthat he has appointed some 
of his relatives to office; but I want the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts to point his finger to 
the law that forbids that being done. If it is 
not in violation of law, is there anything that 
shows that it is in violation of good morals? 
Itseems to me for a man to take care of his 
own household is not in violation of good 
It certainly is in violation of no law; 
and I believe we are told that ‘‘ he who pro- 
videth not for his own household hath denied 
the faith and is worse than an infidel.’’ The 
Senator does not believe there is anything 
like wit or genius or common sense in the 
President. I will repeat a remark that I heard 
that he had made once, that perhaps has 


/aroused the anger of the Senator to some 
| extent. 
| dent that the Senator from Massachusetts did 


A gentieman once said to the Presi- 


not altogether believe the Bible. The Presi- 
dent quietly said there was a reason for that, 
and that was that he did not write it himself. 
[ Laughter. } 

Now, if it is not any violation of law to 
appoint your relatives to office, if it is not in 
violation of any moral principle, then | ask 
the Senator from Massachusetts why this ar- 
raignment? I will say in response to it, with- 
out going any further than merely making a 
statement, that the President of the United 
States has appointed to office some of his rel- 
atives. 


His wife 
The Pres- 
ident of the United States respects these rel- 
atives. He has a father; he loves that father, 
who is an old man, tottering now on the verge 
of the grave. He was appointed postmaster 
at Covington, Kentucky, by President John- 
son. When his son became President he came 
tottering along to Washington city to visit his 


wife, and he loves these children. 


son, in whom he had great pride, and justly | 


so, too; and be said to him, ‘*My son, | de- 
sire to retain that little office to furnish me 
a livelihood in my old days.’’ Tell me, sir, 
where the man is that bas a palpitating heart 
in his bosom who would refuse such a request ? 
The Senator from Massachusetts himself 
might; but if so, he is the only man in this 
Senate Chamber, in my judgment, who possi- 
bly could do so. His wile perhaps had a 
brother-in-law or a friend that wanted an 


| office; and the Senator says he got an office 
| at New Orleans. 


That was given, but he has 
been notified to resign. 1 have nothing to 


| say in reference to that, except that I under. 


stand he will resign. 1 know not whether he 
ought to resign or not; it is none of my busi- 
But the other relatives that he speaks 


from 


Grant-—Mr. Logan. 


|| tain Ross, is a clerk in the Third Aur 


We then find the origin of the word | 
He shows that it is of Italian | 


Then he comes down | 


(June 3, 
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| my own knowledge. He has a few relatives 
| One is a mail agent ona railroad, at a thousand 


| or twelve handred dollars a year. Qne, Cap 


office. Captain Ross was the bearer of ae 
as mail messenger to my headquarters fh e 
quently during the war. He'is a cousin of 
| President Grant. 1 went myself to the ‘1 hird 
Auditor and asked that appointment, and pi 
was appointed on my recommendation. [tig 
charged that he was appointed because he 
a relative of President Grant. 
knew nothing of it. I obtained the appoint. 
| ment myself. Another one of his relatives 
was appointed to an office ina Territory. Tha, 
has been paraded, too, all over the country that 
he was —— being a relative of President 
Grant. say to the Senate to-day, that that 
man was appointed on the recommendation of 
gentlemen in Chicago, unknown to Presiden: 
Grant, and I went myself to the Secretary of 
the Interior and obtained the appointment for 
them. These things I state so far as they Z0, 
because they are within my own knowledge, 
and I am responsible for a portion of them 
myself ; and the portion that 1 am responsible 
for, itis my duty to state here, and I do so 
state it. 
This is paraded as almost a crime, and 
| therefore a man is not qualified to be Pres. 
ident if he happens to have a father or rela- 
| tives of any kind, or if he happens to appoint 
a few of his relatives to office. These areq 
portion of the disqualifications of a President 
of the United States as prescribed by the Sen- 


18 


The Presiden, 





The President of the United States | 
has a wife; he has children; he loves that | 


| ator from Massachusetts! On this theory he 
might stand a better chance for President 
than on some other for aught Iknow. But if 
| we only elect those who have no relatives, I 
fear we would all claim to be poor orphans 
picked up on the street, and thereby fitted for 
| the office of President. 

The next proposition of the Senator is “ gift- 
taking recompensed by official positious.”’ | 
understand that in slander there is such a 
thing as innuendo, and the Senator from Mas- 
| sachusetts, by the innuendoes in his speech, 
| would leave the impression on the country 
that President Grant has appointed men to 
| office who mad» him gifts, because of the fact 
that they did make gifts; in other words, thut 
the gift was the consideration for the office; 
therefore it was a corrupt bargain between the 
President and the office-taker. So far as this 
intimation, insinuation, or innuendo is con- 
cerned, as any one may please to termit, | say, 
and take the responsibility, for the President 
of the United States, of denouncing it as false 
and basely false. I do so for the reason that 
men who have been appointed to office were 
appointed to the two offices he mentioned 
because of their friendship to the President, 
and their ability for the duties of the office, 
aud their fealty to the Republican party. 

Let us see for a moment what this gift-taking 











is. Is ita.crime for a man to receive gills 
who has accomplished great deeds for his 
country? If it is, let us examine the history 
of the country fora moment. President Graut 
was a great chieftain. He had achieved great 
things for this Government. He was a great 
commander of armies and forces. He was 
victorious in all his battles. When he came 
home from a victorious war, when States 
had been joined together that had before been 
severed, and people were united ,that had 
been divided by war, the people of, the 
country felt grateful to him for his achieve 
ments and what he had done for them. There 
was no way in which some of the wealthy men 
of this country believed they could show thelr 
gratitude to this great chieftain more appr 
priately, inasmuch as he was a man of smal | 
means, than by presenting him with that 
which would make him a comfortable come 
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rest of his life. i L 
d by generous feelings toward him, 
were loyal men, because they loved 


the 
were actuate 
hecause they 
sheir country. 
a eee property had been saved, and they were 
willing to contribute to the benefit of this man. 
They did so. In contributing to him they con- 
ved to many Others, as was said by the 


tributed t y , 
rom Wisconsin. 


Senator | 


contributed to because of their gratefulness 
+o them for the service they had rendered the 
country. These contributions were .made to 
him when he was a soldier; they were made to 
him when he was not President; they were 
given to him, and given to him with good feel- 
ing, a generous feeling, a feeling of kindness 
without any hesitancy on the part of the peo- 
ple who gave them, without the expectation 
of any remuneration, or any reward that would 
be given to them by the President of the Uni- 
ted States. 

When General Sherman and General Grant 
received presents, men, women, and children 
all over the land thanked God that some 
persons were able to make them presents, be- 
cause of the fact that they deserved it, the 
people being a grateful people. Let me read 
in reference to some other soldiers and great 
men who have received presents, and why? 
Because of the gratefulness of their country to 
them: 


“When the Duke of Wellington returned to Eng- 
land from his victorious campaigns against Napo- 
jeon, not only were honors of every sort heaped 
upon him by the Government, but as a substantial 
testimonial of national gratitude the mansion and 
estate of Strathfieldsaye, in Hampshire, were pur- 
chased for him by subscription at a cost of £263,000, 
(or $1,315,000,) and presented to him as the gift of the 
nation. 

* After a good many years of active and strenuous 
agitation, Mr. Richard Cobden, the founder of the 
British Anti-Corn Law League, and one of the 
ablest and purest of British statesmen, whose fame 
is as broad as the world, succeeded in securing the 
repeal of the corn laws. In gratitude for their 
deliverance, through hisefforts, from this great bur- 
den, his friends and admirers presented Mr. Cobden 
with the sum of $350,000 raised by subscription, on 
the receipt of which he retired from his business of 
cotton printing. 

“ When General George B. McClellan was retired 
from the command of the army of the Potomac 
after the disasters inflicted upon it by his bad gen- 
eralship, his wealthy Democratic friends, desirous of 
salving his wounded feelings with a substantial evi- 
dence of their appreciation of his inestimable suc- 
cess with the spade, made him a present of a fur- 
nished house in New York which cost $50,000, and 
a considerable amount of greenbacks besides, all 
raised by private subscription, and soon afterward 
made him the Democratic candidate for President. 

“If General McClellan, who had never won a 
battle of any consequence, and who had led our 
finest army to a succession of terrible defeats, was 
thought worthy of so substantial a recognition of 
his military services by his Democratic friends, it 
could hardly be expected that Republicans should 
show a less grateful appreciation of the services of 
the most successful of our generals who led our 
armies, Hast and West, through along succession of 
splendid and decisive victories. Accordingly when 
General Grant had smitten down the rebel power 
east and west of the Alleghanies by his tremendous 
and unerring blows, the sum of $100,000, we believe, 
was raised by subscription among loyal and wealthy 
citizens and presented to him as a testimonial of 
their and the nation’s gratitude; and,if we remem- 
er rightly, a house was presented to him by Phila- 
delphians. This was in the summer of 1865, a few 
months after the surrender of Lee and Johnston, 
when General Grant had no more thought of ever 
being President of the United States than of being 
emperor of Russia. He had, to his honor be it said, 
returned from his conquest of the rebel South, 
crowned with the laurels of a hundred victories, no 
richer for the war which enriched so many Army 
pontractors and commissaries than when, four years 
efore, he had gone from his Galena tannery to offer 
18 services to Governor Yates.’’ 


I might go on and enumerate quite a num- 


ber of men, who have received gifts because | 


of the gratitude of the eople of their country 
for that which they had done. In fact, if we 
Were to search the pages of ancient history for 
the purpose of finding proofs, as the Senator 
lid for the purpose of finding something objec- 
— to apply to General Grant, we would 
ad that those who came home victorious re- 


They did it because they | 


Their country had been saved, | 


General Sherman | 
and other generals that I could mention they | 
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| 
ceived triumphs. It has been from time im- 
memorial the case that men who achieved great 
things in war were received triumphantly by 
their people, some with gifts and presents, 
some in one way and some in another; and yet 
because the custom of the ancient world fol- 
lowed down to the present day in the instance 
of President Grant, it is brought against him 
here as a charge to show that he has used itas 
a consideration by giving office to persons who 
were not entitled thereto, and therefore should 
not be again elected. Sir, you must show 
something more than the acquiescence in cus- | 
toms to turn this country against its greatest 
preserver among men. 

Let me call the attention of the Senator from 
Massachusetts to the fact, that on our statute- 
books to-day, we find the law that where naval 
officers capture prizes they are entitled to a 
division of the prizes. Why ? To encourage the 
Navy to capture prizes and be vigilant. Even 
here you make presents to naval officers by 
statute law, fordoing what? Just for perform- | 
ing their duty and nothing more. But inas- 
much as President Grant performed his duty 
without prize-money, when he came home and 
the people bestowed upon him that which you | 
bestow by law on naval officers, the eloquent | 
Senator from Massachusetts arises in his place | 
and charges corruption. How easy it is, sir, 
for us to find fault with others whom the peo- 
ple honor, lest we may never be placed in a 
position to be so highly favored ourselves. 

After discussing the question of gift-taking | 
he says that Mr. Stewart, of New York, was 
appointed Secretary of the Treasury, and he 
uses that for the purpose of showing the ignor- | 
ance of President Grant. 
dent Grant appointed Mr. Stewart; he does | 
not say it was because Mr. Stewart had made 
him a present, but that is the inference from 
his language, and at the same time he inti- 
mates the ignorance of the President to be so 
great that he did not know that an importing 


merchant could not be collector of the port || 


of New York or Secretary of the Treasury. | 
Now, I venture the assertion, and I think I 
can prove it from the record, thatthe Senator’s 
ignorance was so great at the same time that 
he did not know it was the law. Mr. Lincoln 
once tendered the appointment to an importing 
merchant of collector of New York, without 
a knowledge of the law, and the merchant 
declined. Jt was an old statute unknown to 
any one almost, unthought of for years. Mr. 
Stewart’s name was sent to the Senate Cham- 
ber, and in the message withdrawing the name 
of Mr. Stewart the President said, after men- 
tioning the statute: 

“*In view of these provisions and the fact that Mr. 


Stewart has been unanimously confirmed by the 
Senate, I withdraw his name.”’ 


In view of what? In view of the fact that 
this statute exists, and what other fact? The 
fact that he has been unanimously confirmed! | 
Tell me how could he be unanimously con- 
firmed in this Senate if there was a man in the 
Senate who knew that law existed at that time. 
it was not ignorance on the part of President 
Grant any more than it was on the part of the 
Senator from Massachusetts, who voted for his | 
confirmation with that statute on our books. | 
Yet be brings this forward as a fact to prove 
the ignorance of President Grant that he did 
not know that the law existed. We are all 
very wise after finding out something. If we | 
ofily find out that which others did not know 
before, we are very anxious to tell the world 
of our great discovery, and when it was ascer- 
tained. ‘The Senator did not tell the Senate 
that he found and discovered this statute. It 
is a wonder he did not say ‘‘I arose and ob- 
jected at the time, because it was in violation 
of law.’’ He did not say that; but the statute 
was discovered by a clerk in the Treasury | 


AL GLOBE. 


Defense of President Grant—Mr. Logan. 


| General Grant, he says, is quarrelsome. 





He says that Presi- || 


| quote it correctly. 
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Massachusetts or any other Senator. Yet the 
Senator from Massachusetts has achieved a 
great victory over President Grant in proving 
him to be ignorant of a statute that he knew 
nothing about himself ; 

The next thing the Senator finds is ‘‘the 
military secretaries.’’ I shall not discuss that 


| It was discussed by the Senator from Wiscon- 


sin more ably than I can do it myself. The 
statement of the Senator from Massachusetts, 
however, in reference to the precedent ig 
untrue. He says there was no precedent for 
it, when the fact is the preeedent did exist 
when the President entered the White House. 
Whether it be right or wrong, is a question on 
which I do not now propose to detain the 
Senate. 

The next suggestion of the Senator is, that 
President Grant quarrels with every one. 
This was discussed ably by the Senator from 
Wisconsin, and I have only a word or two by 
way of suggestion in reference to that propo- 
sition of the Senator from Massachusetts. 
He 
says he bas quarreled with every one—with 
Senators, with Congressmen, with Cabinet 
officers, with foreign ministers, and has got 
everything in a muddle, and then, as was so 
well said by the Senator from Wisconsin, he 
adds to it the eleventh commandment, without 


|| knowing that the eleventh commandment was 


uttered years ago in Pennsylvania by a Penn- 
sylvania stump orator, and the Senator from 
Massachusetts only took an old stump speech 
and changed it a little; and then he did not 
He tried to apply it to the 
President. Now, I will tell the Senator what 
that eleventh commandment was. It was not 
‘*the President shall never quarrel,’’ as he 


'| states it; it was this: ‘‘fret not thy gizzard 


about thy neighbor’s business.’’ [Laugiter. ] 


With whom has President Grant quarreled? 
I do not know. He may have quarreled with 
the Senator; but if he has, the speeches which 
the Senator has made here frequently against 
President Grant disprove that fact; for he has 
always complained that he never could get the 
President to talk to him about anything. 

I know that President Grant is not a quarel- 
some man. If he dislikes you he bas nothing 
to do with you, but he does not quarrel. In 
the Army, if an officer did not perform his duty 
he merely sent him a little order relieving him 
from duty, and you have never heard General 
Grant lisp the reason up to this day why he 
relieved an officer in the Army, andif you will 
go and ask him now why he relieved many 
officers during the war, he will not tell you. 
He did it because he thought they had failed 
to perform their duty, bat the reason he did 
not give, because perhaps he thought others 
might not see the ee he did, and if he was 
mistaken he would let it work itself out without 
trying to injure the party any worse than by 
simply relieving him. ‘This was his mode of 
doing business inthe Army. [believe it is his 
manner to-day. If you dislike him and let him 


|| know it, that is enough, you hear nothing from 
| him. | 
| precisely, but he quarrels with no one. 


If he dislikes you it is the same thing 
But 
the Senator says he is the great quarreler of 
the age; always quarreling; has everything in 
a muddle; everything is disturbed. Lhen he 
concludes by saying that his quarrelsome nature 
and disposition have got us into a muddle with 
every nation growing out of his ignorance of 
internationallaw. Well, ]ladmit 1am ignorant 


| of international law, and I have never seen but 


one man in my life that was notin his own 
estimation, and that was the Senator from 
Massachusetts. I said a few days ago that I 


| undertook to study international law once. I 


1] it. 


| 


did study it—at least I thought I was stadying 
When I got through I found I had either 
not studied it well or by studying it | had 


Department, and not by the Senator from || learned but little. We frequently receive lee- 
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and in fact all sit down 
quietly and allow the Senator from Massachu- 
setts to tell us what international law is and 
let us see what we have gained by it. 
The Senator says we are in a muddle with 
Cuba; we are ina muddle with Spain ; we are 
in a muddle with Russia; we are in a muddle 
with England. What muddle are we in with | 
Cuba? None whatever, tomy knowledge. A 
few of us were in favor of recognizing Cuban |! 
belligerency two years ago, and he opposed 
and defeated it. have heard of no muddle 
with Cuba. What muddle are we in with 
Spain? Iknowof none. Does any one here 
know of any muddle we are in with Spain? I 
know of no complications ; I know of no un- 
kind feeling. I understand there are a few | 
officers of the navy of Spain, probably, in | 
Cuban waters, who are a little ambitious and | 
would like to get up a fight with somebody, || 
but they have made no demonstrations on us, | 
and we have made none on them. What mud- | 
dle are we in with Russia? The Senator says | 


tures on the subject ; 


| the Republican party, that party which he says 





we are in a muddle with Russia; what is it? | 
There was a gentleman by the name of Cata- || 
cazy who was over here, whom we did not like || 
very much, and we sent him home, and I think | 
the czar of Russia was very well pleased when 
we did it. Lhaveheard of nocomplaint. He | 
banished him from his dominions, satisfied 
with what we had done; and all the muddle | 
we have had with Russia is that the ezar sent 
his son, the Grand Duke Alexis, over here, 
and we treated him kindly, and they thanked 
us for it. Russia and the United States have 
always been friends, and are friends to-day. 
But he says we are in a muddle with Eng- 
land. What muddle are we in with England? 
I do not know that we are; but if we are in 
a muddle with England to-day, I charge that 
the Senator from Massachusetts is responsible 
for it. The Senator from Massachusetts, in a 
speech for which the closed doors of the Sen- 
ate were unbarred to let his voice be heard | 
throughout the country, stated the proposition 
that has caused the difference, if any exists, | 
between England and the United States of | 
America. So that if we are in a muddle with | 
Great Britain who is responsible for it? No | 





one more so than the Senator from Massachu- || 


setts. Noone could be more so, because no | 
one was more able or understood the ques- | 
tion better than he did at the time he pre- | 
sented it, or as be then pretended to understand | 
it, and being chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and regarded as the organ 
of the Senate in reference to that question, he 
made the proposition before the country; the 
Senate accepted it; the country accepted it, 
and on the acceptance of that proposition the | 
nestion has arisen between England and the 
United States. 

Mr. President, the speech of the Senator 
from Massachusetts presented to the country 
at this particular time is a very significant 
fact. I wish to cali his attention to one point || 
in it, but this suggestion I wish to make in | 
order to show him how fatal to himself this || 
speech may be. 

He says that at the time he approached | 
Secretary Stanton on his dying bed, and the 





Secretary repeated to him the reasons why he 
had no faith in General Grant’s ability to 
administer the Government, he said to the 
Secretary, ‘‘It is too late; why did you not 
say this sooner?’ I repeat the same thing to 
Senator Sumner. Your speech, to perform 
the office you intended it, came too late. 
Hence I am led to the conclusion that it was 
not intended to perform the office which he | 
says it was intended, but it was to perform a | 
very different office from that which he inti- | 
mates he intended it should perform; that is 
to say, to advise the American people that | 
President Grant was not qualified to exercise | 
the functions of that office, and hence ought 





to be supplanted by some one else at Philadel- 
| 


phia. No, sir, if that was the object it comes || 


too late. That being so, I have come to the | 


. 2 . | 
conclusion that a man of so much wisdom | 


and of so many pretensions as the Senator || 


from Massachusetts had a very different in- 
tention. 
Sir, his intention was to strangle and destroy 


he created. If he did, I say to him he per- 


| formed a great work. If he was the architect 


and builder of the Republican party, he isa 
great master workman—its dome so beautifully 
rounded, its columns so admirably chiseled, and 


| all its parts so pire weed os aoa and builded 


together so smoothly andso perfectly that the 
mechanism charms the eye of every one who 
has ever seenit! Since the Senator has per- 
formed such a great work, I appeal to him 
to know why it is that he attempts to destroy 
the workmanship of his own hands? _ But let 
me give him one word of advice. While he 
may think, Samson-like, that he has the 
strength to carry off the gates and the pillars 
of the temple, let me tell him when he 
stretches forth his arm to cause the pillars to 
reel and totter beneath this fabric, there are 
thousands and thousands of true-hearted Re- 
publicans who will come up to the work, and 
stretching forth their strong right arms, say, 
** Stay thou there; these pillars stand beneath 
this mighty fabric of ours, within which we all 
dwell; it is the ark of our safety and shall not 
be destroyed.’’ [Manifestations of applause 
in the galleries. ] 

Now, Mr. President, let me call attention 
to the strange statement of the Senator in re- 
gard to Secretary Stanton’s dying declaration 
about General Grant. I quote the Senator’s 
words: 


**On reaching Washington at the opening of Con- 
gress in December, 1869, I was pained to hear that 
Mr. Stanton, lately Secretary of War, was in fail- 
ing health. Full of gratitude for his unsurpassed 
services, and with a sentiment of friendship quick- 
ened by common political sympathies, I lost no 
time in seeing him, and repeated my visits until his 
death, toward the close of the same month. My 
last visit was marked by a communication never to 
be forgotten, -As I entered his bedroom, where I 
found him reclining on a sofa, propped by pillows 
he reached out his hand, already clammy cold, and 
in reply to my inquiry, “How are you?’ answered, 
‘Waiting for my furlough.’ Then at once with sin- 
gular solemnity he said, ‘I have something to say 
to you.’ When I was seated he proceeded without 
one word of introduction: ‘I know General Grant 
better than any other person in the country can 
know him. It was my duty to study him, and I did 
so night andday, when I saw him and when I did 
not see him, and now [ tell you what I know, he 
cannot govern this country.’ 

“The intensity of his manner and the positive- 
ness of his judgment surprised me, for though I was 
aware that the late Secretary of War did not place 
the President very high in general capacity, I was 
not prepared for a judgment so strongly couched. 
At last, after some delay, occupied in meditating his 
remarkable words, I observed, ‘What you say 
is very broad.’ ‘It is astrue as it is broad,’ he 
replied promptly. I added, ‘You are tardy; you 
tell this late; why did you not say it before his nom- 
ination?’ He answered that he was not consulted 
ahout the nomination, and had no opportunity of 


| expressing his opinion upon it, besides being much 
| occupied at the time by his duties as Secretary of 


War and his contest with the President. I followed 
by saying, ‘But you took part in the presidential 
election, and made a succession of speeches for him 
in Ohio and Pennsylvania.’ ‘I spoke,’ said he, 
‘but I never introduced the name of General Grant. 
I spoke for the Republican party and the Repub- 
lican cause.’ This was the last time I saw Mr. 
Stanton. A few days later I followed him to the 
grave where he now rests.” 


There is the statement of the Senator from 
Massachusetts ; and, sir, I am constrained to 
say that the statement cannot be true. | ha¥e 
the record here to prove its falsity. I will in 
& moment read the evidence, and let the 
country judge between the living and the dead. 
Mr. President, Secretary Stanton, in my judg- 
ment, never made that statement. I will not 
drag forth the dead from their silent graves 
into the presence of this Senate to make them 
bear witness to my statements. I was with 


Secretary Stanton night after night, in com- 
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pany with General Chipman of this oi 

waiting at the Secretary’s office and watchic, 
there, too, during a certain time which y,° 
allremember well. I remember conversatic, 
after conversation that we had, but I wij a 
repeat them. I will give only such testimony 
as can be brought forward and as I have son 
But as the Senator from Massachusetts stat a 
that Secretary Stanton told him he never in- 
troduced the name of General Grant durin 

the campaign of 1868, I have before me all the 


| speeches that were made by Secretary Stanton 


during that presidential campaign, three jy 
Ohio and one in Pennsylvania, all printed in 
full. I will read that portion of the first ong 
which has reference to General Grant. 

Mr. CONKLING. From which speech jg 
the Senator going to read? 

Mr. LOGAN. The speech made at Cleve. 
land, Ohio, on the 3d of October, 1868. | wi) 
read the fourth paragraph of the speech. A fier 
speaking of the great victories of the war, 
Secretary Stanton said: 


** Let him bear in mind his safety he owes to Grant: 
that it is an honor to himself to support Grant, the 
General who held the banner of the nation illustrious 
before all others, and while kinsfolk gather around 
and he tells of the mighty and wonderful things 
done in this land, how will he be able to whisper 
above his breath, lest his neighbors ask him, did you 
vote for Grant? Have you done your duty? Does 
the Irishman, in a case of foreign war, wish to be 
seized by a British officer, and pressed into the army 
of Great Britain? Then let him not desert that flag 
which is the emblem of national existence, but up- 
hold the banner, so that it will be, whenever it js 
visible, a shield and salvation to the citizen in every 
nation and clime.”’ 


That was the language of Secretary Stanton 
in reference to President Grant on the 3d of 
October, 1868, in the city of Cleveland, Ohio. 
Did he mention Grant’s name in that speech? 
The Senator from Massachusetts says Secre- 
tary Stanton said to him, ‘‘ I never mentioned 
his name.’’ Let me call the attention of the 
Senate to another one of his speeches made at 
the City Hall in Philadelphia, in which the fol- 
lowing language was used : 


‘Suppose the charges all to be true, what argu- 
ment do they afford against Grant or in favor of 
Seymour?” 


He was speaking of the charges of the mis- 
management of the finances of the country. 


‘Tf delivered, as his speeches seem to have been 
prepared, for the State elections, when Congressmen 
were to have been chosen, they might have had some 

ertinency to the occasion, and may yet have in 
Tew York; but Grant has had as little todo with 
the financial mistakes of the Republican party as he 
had with the earthquakes in South America. If 
those mistakes were made during the war, Grant 
was at the head of the Army in front of the foe. 


Again, in the.same speech he said: 

** Now, before General Grant can be held respons- 
ible for the price of pork and corn, Governor Sey- 
mour should have explained how much more the 


farmers would get if he was elected President than 
if Grant was elected.’’ 


He uses General Grant’s name in that con- 
nection. Then again, inthe same speech, be 
said: 

‘In accepting the Republican nomination Gen- 
eral Grant imposed but one condition, * Let there 
be peace,’ and any one who has seen his eye flash in 
the midst of danger knows that having said ‘peace, 
by the aid of divine Providence, so far as rests In 
human power, we may rely upon him that if he be 
elected there will be peace.’’ 


That was the language of Secretary Stanton 
on that occasion, at a meeting held in the 
Academy of Music, in Philadelphia. Again, 
in the same speech, he uttered the following: 


“This mighty concourse, the largest that my oye 
ever beheld, is significant of two things : first, it i 
a judgment in favor of Ulysses 8. Grant, [cheers :| 


and second, it is a judgment against Horatio 5e)- 
mour.” 


Again, in the same speech, he said: 


“Upon the election next Tuesday, the 3d of No- 
vember, I behold the rock of our national salety. 
and upon the triumph of the banner which is hel 
in the bands of Ulysses 8. Grant I behold the vie- 
tory of the principles of freedom and of just &°' 
ernment, now and in all time. (Applause.] 


That was the language of Edwin M. Stanton 
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in his different 8 eches in two different places 


in reference to : 
setiatbl from Massachusetts stands up here 
and tells you that the last dying words of Sec- 
retary Stanton to him were that he never 


mentioned the name of Grant in any of his | 


speeches, because of the want of confidence 
re i, CONKLING. Before the Senator pro- 
coeds, will he let me inquire of him whether 
he has before him the speech that Mr. Stanton 
made at Steubenville on the 26th of September, 
1968? If he has, I wish he would read two or 
three passages from that speech, which I think 
are much stronger than anything he has read. 
Mr. LOGAN. If the Senator will read them 
[ shall be very much obliged to him. I have 
them all here, but in ranning over them I did 
not find that speech. 
Mr. CONKLING. 
and | will read two or three short passages, 
although I have marked more than I shall 
d. 
"gavel Senators. No, no; read it all. 
Mr. CONKLING. After speaking a good 
many times of General Grant, Mr. Stanton 
refers to the election of 1864, and he says: 


“Some of these measures have been carried out, 
others, for reasons needless to discuss now, still 
remain an unexecuted dead letter, and they will 
so remain until General Grant shall be elected Pres- 
ident of the United States. [Greatapplause.} Grant 
then stands this day before us the foremost mili- 
tary commander in the world, with peace for his 
watchword. [Applause.] Why should he not be 
elected? What reason has any lover of country for 
not voting for him? By his side stands Schuyler 
Colfax, who by his own energy, good character, and 


industry, advanced from the printing office to the \| 


Speaker’s chair, and for three successive terms has 


filled that high office with honor and distinction. | 


Honest and upright men have been nominated for 
your Representatives in Congress, pledged to stand 
by Grant and the country; why then again, I ask, 
should he and they not receive your support? The 
history of Grant is known to you and to the world. 
Educated at West Point, he served with distinc- 
tion through the Mexican war, and when it was 
ended, unwilling to be a drone, resigned his com- 
mission and engaged in the pursuits of civil life. 
Leaving his peaceful pursuits at the commencement 
of the rebellion, he joined the Army, and soon ad- 
vanced to the rank of major general, commanding 
anarmy. After varied and important services, he 
moved upon the enemy’s works at Donelson, and 
compelled their commander, Buckner, to surrender 
with eighteen thousand prisoners of war. Soon 
after he grappled with Beauregard on the field of 
Shiloh, and drove him and his routed army from 
the field. Resolved to open the navigation of the 
Mississippi river, he ran its batteries, fought and 
defeated General Johnston, chased the rebel Gen- 
eral Pemberton into Vicksburg, and forced him to 
surrender with thirty thousand prisoners of war. 
Applause.) Advanced to command all the armies 
of the West, he fought and defeated Bragg at Chat- 
tanooga, shattered his army, and delivered that vast 
territory from the hands of the rebels. [Applause.] 
Advanced still higher as Lieutenant General, he 
changed his headquarters to the Potomac; forty 
days’ marching and fighting through the Wilder- 
ness drove Lee and his army into Richmond. Com- 
pelled to evacuate, Lee was chased.to Appomattox 
Court-House, and forced to surrender himself and 
his arms and men as prisoners of war, which prac- 
tically broughtthe rebelliontoanend. Applause.]’’ 


Although I am reading for the Senator from 
lilinois, { beg the especial attention of the 
Senate to what I am going to read now: 


And now I ask what reason has any man to vote 
against General Grant? His capacity and integ- 
rity foreivil administration were equally manifest 
in the vast territory in which he operated, If any 
man among you would hide from the boy the musket 
and knapsack that bis father carried at Donelson, 
it.) ,cksburg, upon Lookout Mountain, through the 

ilderness, before Richmond, at Five Forks, at Ap- 
bomattox Court-House, and shouldering proudly, 
nese with two hundred thoaswnd.of bis fellow- 
‘oldiers through the streets of Washington and 
tend the Capitol and Executive Mansion that he 
rs ended with his life for years in the long march, 
: *wearisome siege, and thé stein of battie, tet such 
: man vote against General Grant. {Appiause.} If 
be ay aay an among you who would biot trom 


‘he page of history the story of thése great achieve- | 

int draw black lines around them and | 
Have no mi ie, none 
ant. pplause.) | 
vere any man among you that would compel the | 
of the of the Potomac, of the James, of thre Ohio, 


wanes let h 
rite across their face, 
fret deeds, for I vote against Gr 


Galt e Cumberland, of the Tennessee, and of the 


to be again gathered at the tap of 
p of the drum ae 
\| other Chamber of Congress, when the armies |) 


aud surrendered as prisoners of war to Lee, John- 
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ston, Beauregard, and Forrest, and Preston, let him 
vote against General Grant. LApplause.} If there 
is any man among you who has forgotten that bright 


| summer Sabbath day the little Monitor, as she 


steamed out against the new sea monster, the Mor- 
rimac, and before noon drove her, shattered and 
crippled, to port; if there is any man who would 


| have rejoiced to behold a cannon ball shatter Farra- 


gut, as lashed to his mast, he drove through the 


| rebel fleet and pushed them to pieces, let that man 


vote against Grant. 

“If any man would have Worden, and Farragut, 
and Winslow, and all our great admirals, haul down 
the star-spangled banner, never again to brave 
the battle and the breeze; if he would see them 
slink in shame from their own quarter-decks and 
give up their ships to Maury, and Buchanan, and 
Semmes, and Moffat, while the confederate bars, 
emblems of slavery, flaunt on every sea, in every 
State, let him vote against Grant. Vote early and 
vote often; for if Grant be elected this globe shall 
dhestpter from the firmament before the banner of 
the 
the land or on the deep. [Applause.} If there is 


|| any man among you that would reverse the order 
I have the speech here, | 


of history, who would bring upon you a shame and 
reproach never before known among the nations of 


the earth; who would have the commander of the | 


United States armies deliver up his sword and hum- 


bly bow before the rebel commander, let that man | 


vote against Grant, but never again call himself an 
American citizen. [Applause 


around him, and, as the Government is transferred 


| to them, listen to the rebel yell as it sounds on the 


field of battle and in the New York convention, 
Lloud cheers.] let such a man vote against Grant 
and go to Washington on the 4th of March. [Ap- 
oe Why, then, I repeat, should any lover of 
is country vote against Grant, Colfax, and the 
Republican members of Congress? A convention 
has been held in New York and put in nomination 


opposition candidates—Horatio Seymour and Frank | 


P. Blair. Seymour professes that he is an unwilling 


| candidate, caught up by a whirlwind, (Laughter 
and cheers.) Blair was put in nomination by Pres- | 
| ton, of Kentucky, who fought for years against his 


country. and the nomination was seconded by For- 


rest, of Fort Pillow. That nomination was received | 


with acclamation, and the opposing candidates thus 
stand before you for your choice. The watchword 
of Grant, as I have said, is peace. Now, what is the 


| watchword of the New York convention.”’ 


That report was a special dispatch from 
Steubenville to the Washington Chronicle. | 


| say to the Senator from Lilinois that I have 


here a bound file of the Cincinnati Commer- 
cial, and although the report is different, I find 
in that report as well as in this three lines 
which I will read again : 


‘* His capacity and integrity for civil administra- 
tion were equally manifest in the vast territory in 
which he operated.”’ 


[ Applause in the galleries. ] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Pome- 
ROY in the chair.) Order must be preserved. 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, only de- 


sired to read portions of the speeches of Sec- 


retary Stanton ; for the purpose of sustaining || 


what I said, that was that I did not believe the 
statement of the Senator from Massachusetts. 
I do not believe that any one who reads the 
speeches of Secretary Stanton during that 
time, can believe the statement of the Sena- 
tor. I am inclined to take a charitable view 
of it, if we are allowed to viewsuch statements 
with charity. It is the only thing that can ex- 
cuse him from being false in his statements 
before the country. 

Now, Mr. President, 1 should like to ask 
this country just at this time on the eve of a 
nomination and almost on the eve of the 
presidential election, to reflect for a short 
time and see what, if they follow the sugges- 
tion*of the Senator from Massachusetts, will 
be our position in history, and how viewed by 
thé ¢ivilized world. Why, sir, ataleas simple 
as that which a child could tell will give all 


the facts in a few words as to the position | 


which we will occupy, provided we are in- 
fluenced in our judgment by this slanderous 
attack on the President of the United States. 

The question would be stated in this way: 
the people of the United States of America at 
one time being in the throes of rebellion, when 


| they saw one by one Senators leaving this 


Chamber, one by one members leaving the 
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nited States shal! suffer tarnish or shame on | 





If there is any man | 
whose eyeballs would not burn to behold Lee upon | 
the portico of the Capitol, with Beauregard, Pres- | 
| ton, and Forrest at his side, with a confederate army | 











| IL have sat quiets, here for months, an 
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were arrayed on the banks of the Potomac on 
opposite sides, when disaster and defeat over 


| took our arms at every point and at every 


place, aud wheu the United States itself and 
its preservation trembled in the balance, we 


| found a man who organized our armies, went 
| by night and by day, by camp-light or by moon- 


lighi to the field, through sunshine and dreary 
storms, leading our armies from one victory to 


| another, until finally the shout went up from 
| one end of this land to the other that the tri- 


umph was ours. ‘The banner floated over 


| every foot of territory belonging to the United 
| States of America. The Union was preserved. 


The Constitution itself had not been sacrificed. 
Our laws were not only unharmed, but had 
been preserved in every letter and much added 
to them. Slavery, the nccursed relic of bar 
barism, had drawn itself away from the face 
of the earth. Freedom reigned, and men came 
forth from the mid-night of slavery and leaped 
for joy in the beaming sunsbine of freedom. 
And the question would be who the man is 
that led us to these great achievements, and 
we would point to Grant. In answer to that 
history would respond that after all these 
achievements; after ail that has been accom- 
plished under his lead; after the great suc 
cess of the American people; after the ad- 
vance that civilization has received by his 
success, there arose on the last day of May 
1872, in the Senate Chamber of the United 
States, a man in whom the people had had 
confidence, and that man declared before the 
living world that this man Grant was an igno- 
ramus; that this man had forfeited his right 
to the respect of the American people by sel! 
ing office, by nepotism, by the various wrongs 


| that man can perpetrate had dwarfed himself 
| in meanness, and by that sunk in infamy and 


disgrace in the presence of the civilized world, 
and no one made answer thereto, but allowed 
all these achievements to be blotted from mem- 
ory by the words of one man. What heafts 
would be ours? No, sir. These statements 
will not be permitted to go down to history in 
future years to mar the well-won fame of the 
President, without being challenged and sternly 
rebuked by the American people; and the re- 
coil will be so great on the author as to brighten 
the record of Grant and darken and mar his 
own. 

I say the history of the world would write 
the American people down as a people not 
worthy of trust, as a people without gratitude, 
as a people who had seen a man hew his way 
to fame by hisown strong arm, and then allowed 
an ambitious politician to strike him down, 
down with a merciless blow, and no one to 
stand by and to say, ‘‘ The blow is too severe ;”’ 
and I say to the Senator from Massachusetts 
that while he has struck this blow, as he be- 
lieves a heavy one, on the head of the political 


| prospects of General Grant, he has made him 


friends by the thousand, strong ones, too, that 
were merely lukewarm veikattay, 

He has aroused the spirit of this land that 
cannot be quelled. He has in fact inflamed 


| the old war spirit in the soldiery of the coun 


try. He has aroused the feeling of indigna- 
tion in every man that warmed his feet by a 
camp-fire during the war. He has sent through 


| this land a thrill which will return to him in 


such a manner and with such force as will 
miake him feel it. For myself, I will me that 
had 
not intended to say anything; I bad no argu 
ment to make, intending to await the nom- 
ination of the Philadelphia convention, be it 
Grant or be it whom it might, believing how- 
ever it would be Grant; but when I heard 
these vile slanders hurled like javelins against 
the President of the United States, it aroused 
a feeling in my breast which has been aroused 
many times before. I am now ready to buckle 
on my armor and am ready for the fray, and 





000 


Ho. or Reps 


from now until November next to fight this 


battle in bebalf of an honest man, a good sol- | 


dier, and a faithful servant. 
the galleries. | 

fhe PRESIDING OFFICER. 
lcries must preserve order. 

Mr. LOGAN. And I tell the Senator from 
Massachusetts that if the voice of patriots was 
loud enough to reach the tombs of the dead 
and sainted heroes who now lie fattening south- 
ern soil, their voices would be heard repudi- 
ating in solemn sounds the slanders which 
have been poured out against their chieftain 
and the patriot warrior of this country. 

You will hear a response to this everywhere. 
Aw | said the other day, it will be heard from 
one end of this land to the other. 
of blue-coats that were arrayed upon the bill 
tops and along the valleys, with burnished 
bayonets, ready for the fight, the same men, 


[Applause in 


The lines | 


although they have divested themselves of their | 


battle array, yet retain their warlike spirit burn- 
ing in their bosoms. 
challenge; they will say to the eloquent Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, ‘‘You have thrown 
down the glove and we will take it up.’’ I tell 
the Senator he will find a response in his own 


quiet. 


They will respond to this | 


‘The people of this country will not see a man | 


sacrificed to vilecalumny. I would be willing, 
and I believe every one else would, to allow 
the contest to be settled fairly and justly. Let 
the people select whom they desire to have for 
their President or for any other position. And 
when the Senator from Massachusetts with his 
thundering voice echoing in this Chamber pro 
poses to exclude every man who fought for his 
country, every man that bas been a soldier 
from civil office, and claiming that the right to 


hold office belongs alone to men like himself, | 
I say he will find even poor but honest hard- 


working men saying to him the time has not 
came iu this free Republic of America for such 
dagtrine to be tolerated on the floor of the 
Senate or on the floor of the lower House of 


Congress, and if so, it will not be taken and | 


relished as a sweet morsel by the people of 
this land. 

No, Mr. President, when we are challenged 
to the contest, and when we are told that sol- 
diers are only made to be soldiers, and edu- 
cated civilians only should hold high positions 


the Senator, unfortunate man, you were never 
born to be President of the United States; 
you will never be the President of that grand 


party which you claim you bave originated | 


and organized. No man with such aspira 
tions and such views and such feelings for the 
common people of this country can ever suc- 
ceed as a politician or statesman in the midst 
of a people devoted to republican institu- 
tions. 

President Grant has made an honest Pres- 
ident. He has been faithful. The affairs of 
the nation are in good condition. We are at 
peace with the civilized world. Notwithstand- 
ing the Senator said we were in a muddle with 
every nation, we are at war with none. Every 
State in this Union is quiet; the laws have 
been faithfully executed and administered ; we 
have quiet and peace throughout our land. 
Such blessings we have not had since the war 


until recently. But the Senator from Massachu- | 


setts would turn the Government of the United 
States over to the hands of our enemies. That 
is what we do not desire. If he desires not to 
accomplish that, let him be faithful and stand 
by the old Republican ship in which there is 
life, and outside of which there is death. 
But whether he does or not, success will be 
ours, this Government will be peaceful, the 
people happy and prosperous, harmony and 
unity will prevail, to the great advancement 
of the material interests of this great nation. 
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Mr. President, let me ask Senators here who 
stood anxiously waiting at the close of this 


| war to see the very state of things brought 
| about that we see to-day, peace, comfort, quiet, 


The gal- || 


and prosperity, as they looked out upon the 
boisterous ocean of secession and saw the 
raging and fierce billows of angry strife, if it 


| was not eT ae then of every patriotic man, 


women, and child in this Jand that the angry 
billows should ceasg and that we should once 
more have placid seas; and as we looked out 


| upon these angry waves of rebellion and strife 


and saw the old ship of State struggling to 
make her way to a harbor of safety, and saw 
this man, now President, then guiding and 
commanding the crew that managed this craft 
when at his command our guns ceased their 
thunder and everything was still and quiet, 


| the old ship manned by her devoted crew came 
| safely into the harbor of safety, freighted with 


the hopes of mankind, where she is moored 
quiet and peaceful to-day? 
can describe the outbreak of over-joyous hearts 
in strains of praise for the safety of our Repub- 


| lic that went forth on that day of triumph? Sir, 
that feeling still is in the bosom of patriots, | 
| and though slumbering will break forth again, 
State that will not give his slumberings much || 
He wiil find a response everywhere. | 


having been aroused by the blast of the enemy’s 
bugle. 

Who is there among the Republicans that 
desires to set the old craft adrift again into the 
boisterous seas of tumult and confusion? I 


| presume thereis not one. Then letus as quiet, 
| law-abiding, peaceable citizens, desirous of 


doing the best we can for our country, go 
straight forward in the execution of the proper 
plans and designs for the accomplishment of 


| the objects for which republican institutions are 
| established and are maintained. 


Let us then proceed with our business; let 
us go home and present to the people of this 
country the indictment with its malignant 
charges, and ask them if they will submit to 
have a man so worthy as the President of the 
United States receive such calumny at the 


'| hands of any one without a proper rebuke, and 
I pledge you that you will have a response in- | 


dicating no uncertain sound, coming from the 
lips and heart of every true patriot in the land. 

Mr. President, I have detained the Senate 
much longer than I intended, but I deemed it 
just to myself and to my constituents that 


: || that document should not go before them 
of trust in this country, | am sorry to say to | 


without my raising my voice at least in pro- 
test against it. I have done so in my feeble 


'| manner, not ably, but the best that I could do; 


having done that, | have performed what I con- 
sider my duty, and will now give way for the 
business of the Senate to proceed. 


Public Buildings in Selma, Alabama. 
REMARKS OF HON. B. S. TURNER, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In tHe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 80, 1872, 


Qn the bill providing for the erection of public 
buildings in the city of Selma, Alabama. 


Mr. TURNER. Mr. Speaker, in April last 
I kad the honor to introduce a bill inthis 
House providing for the erection of public 
buildings in the city of Selma, Alabama, suit- 
able for the pressing demands of business and 
commerce in that growing city. That bill has 
been referred to the Committee on Public 


Buildings and Grounds, and without knowing | 


what their report may be, I desire to offer 
some reasons to this House why the bill should 
pass at once. And before proceeding further, 


let me say to the members of the House that 
I am earnest and pressing for the passage 
‘| of this bill, and I shall not relinquish one foot 


l| of ground until I shall have succeeded in my 


Who is there that | 


| 








efforts. The people of Selma have been may. 
nanimous toward me; they have buried in th 
tomb of oblivion many of those Bnimosities 
upon which we hear so many eloquent appeal 
in this Chamber; and [ intend to stand by a 
labor for them in their need and desolatio, 
In doing this I repay personal kindness, regey, 
wrong by upholding right, and at the 
time advocate a measure of necessity t 
Government of my country. 

In the year 1865 two thirds of the City of 
Selma was reduced to ashes by the United 
States Army. Churches, school-houses, map. 
ufactories, stores, workshops, public buildings 
barns, stock pens, and a thousand or more 
private residences,.were swept away by the 
destroying flames. In short, nearly the whole 
city was burned. The Government made a 
display in that unfortunate city of its mighty 
power and conquered a gallant and high toned 
people. They may have sinned wonderfuily, 
but they suffered terribly. War was once the 
glory of her sons, but they paid the peualiy 
| of their offense, and for one, I have no coals 
of fiery reproach to heap upon them nov. 
tather would I extend the olive branch of 
peace, and say to them, let the past be for. 
gotten and let us all, from every sun and every 
ciime, of every hue and every shade, go to 
work peacefully to build up the shattered tem- 

ples of this great and glorious Republic. 

But to proceed. From 1865 until quite 
recently that city lay prostrate in the dust. [| 
now ask Congress, in behalf of the people of 
that ruined city, to be as bountilul toward 
them in mercy as the Army was vigorous and 
ambitious in reducing them to subjugation. [ 
introduced the bill asking Congress to appro- 
priate $200,000 for the erection of public 
buildings in that city— . 

First, because there is a great and absolute 
need for these buildings for Government use; 

Second, because the erection of the build- 
ings will give work to many who need ani 
deserve it, and who, without sinning, have 
suffered from the sins of others; and 

Third, because this is a growing city, and 
if aided in this manner by the Government 
will soon become flourishing and an honor to 
the commercial growth of our country. 

Already the city has a population of over 
ten thousand inhabitants. Nine railroads 
radiate from its center, mauufacrories, stores, 
and private residences are springing up every: 
where, the result of private enterprise. The 
city is situated upon the Alabama river, where 
steamboats and other water craft can reach it 
at all seasons of the year with safety. Itis 
within three miles of the center of the State, 
and isin the midst of the largest and most pros- 
perous cotton-growing region in the whole 
United States. More cotton and property were 
destroyed in this city than in any other place 
in the reconstructed Siates. The future of 
the city is brilliant, and I do hope that Von- 
gress will see the necessity of making this ap- 
propriation. All that is required to make this 
place the ‘‘ queen city’’ of the South is for 
** Uncle Sam”’ to wield the scepter of ‘‘peace 
and plenty’ around ber with the same determ- 
ination and vigor as he did the fiery sword 
in time of war. The passage of this bill will 
convince my people that you mean forgettul 
ness of the bloody past, and only want har- 
mony and peace with the proffers of your 
aid. 

And now, in conclusion, Mr. Speaker, let we 
say that wheu Cuicago, the proud city of the 
West, was swept away and her noble peop’ 
left in penury and want, this same litile city 
of which I have spoken, destitute and impor" 
erished as she was, was among the first In the 
South to respond to the call of humanity 4° 
send her heartfelt tribute to her fallen sistet 
of the West. The people ef the city claim 

i ; i : they @ 
| nothing for this act of kinduess ; but wey 
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ask, that.while with lavish hands you rear || had taken place. 


vour magnificent edifices in other places, you 
will not quite forget them who need so much, 
and for whose honesty and sincerity in their 
attachment to the Government I am proud to 


boast. 





sales of Arms to French Agents. 


spEECH OF HON. CARL SCHURZ, 
OF MISSOURI, 
[y roe SENATE OF THE Unirep Srarss, 
May 31, 1872. 

The Senate having taken up the motion of Mr. 
Scyner to postpone indefinitely the sundry civil ex- 
penses appropriation bill— 

Mr. SCHURZ said: 

Mr. PresipenT: Jt was announced by the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Sumner] a 
few days ago that he, as well as myself, desired 


an opportunity to address the Senate on the 


subject of the report of the committee charged 
with the investigation of the sales of arms to 
France. The Senator from Massachusetts has 
devoted but a few remarks to that subject; I 
intend to discuss it more elaborately. Nobody 
will question the propriety of our speaking on 
thisreport. The personal animadversions con. 
tained in it are, | think, unprecedented in the 
history of this body. They ought not to pass 
without comment. 

But the importance of that report goes far 
beyond this personal attack; it goes even far 
beyond the matter of the sale of arms. ‘The 
report has already been styled by the Senator 
from Massachusetts as being of a character 
so extraordinary that we may look in vain for 
a parallel in our farliamentary history. 

When in some European countries the court 
and the aristocracy become so profligate and 
so defiantly reckless of appearances as wan- 
tonly to provoke public opinion, thoughtful 
observers conclude that a revolution is immi- 
nent. In this Republic, happily, violent revul- 
sions are of very rare occurrence. Here great 
changes are effected by the simple movements 
of public opinion; but here also we may 
sometimes find in the reckless defiance thrown 
out to public opinion by Administrations or 
ruling parties, symptons indicating that a 
change must come, and such a symptom those 
will find in this report who attentively study it. 

[ will not call this report a white-washing 
document as the Senator from Massachusetts 
has done; first, because I have some doubt as 
to that expression being in strict accordance 
with parliamentary courtesy ; and secondly, 
hecause | think the word ‘ white-washing’’ 
is scarcely applicable to the case; for all the 
colors of the rainbow are heaped so thick and 
heavy in this document upon truth and reason 
that the whole subject in question disappears 
under the monstrous accumulation of paint. 

- Insober earnest, facts and evidence and law, 
and the principles of free institutions and 
constitutional government, and the interests 
of the country, have in this case been so hero- 
ically dealt with that I do not hesitate to 
afirm the political atmosphere which renders 
such @ production possible is so unhealthy that 
4 Iree government cannot long live init. That 
atmosphere must be purified or the miasma 
wilibecome fatal. It will render us unable to see 
the truth, and to appreciate what so far has been 
farest to us as citizens of this-Republic. In 
this respect the réport may well serve as a 
warning example, and it becomes of interest 
‘o the whole country. 
t us examine its principal features in 
order to understand the bearing of what I say. 
y Was this investigation held? Its object 
Was to ascertain whether, as was asserted, in 
the sales of arms conducted by this Govern- 
Ment in the years 1870 and 1871 illicit practices 
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report of the majority of the committee, and one 
half of that report is devoted to a sharp criti- 
cism of certain members of this body, while 


the larger _ of the other half is devoted to | 
vanced to prove that what was ad- | 


a theory a 
mitted to be wrong even by the friends of the 
Administration on this floor, was right after 
all. The Administration is there defended 
against itself. ‘ 

We are obliged to go into the details. The 
first great question to be answered by this 
investigation was, were the sales of arms con- 


ducted according to the laws of the country? | 


The majority report of the committee by its 
verdict places the officers of the Government 
who conducted the sales above censure. 
There are two statutes by which the sales of 
ordnance stores aregoverned. One isastatute 
enacted in 1825, and the other a statute 
soemen in 1868. The statute of 1825 reads 
thus: 


‘*That the President of the United States be, and he 


is hereby, authorized to cause to besold any ordnance, | 


arms, ammunition, or other stores, or subsistence or 


| medical supplies, which upon proper inspection or 


survey shall appear to be damaged or otherwise un- 
suitable for the publie service, whenever, in his 
opinion, the sale of such unserviceable stores will 
be advantageous to the publie service. 


“Sec. 2. That the inspection or survey of the | 


unserviceable stores shall be made by an inspector 

general, or such other officer or officers as the Sec- 

retary of War may appoint for that purpose; and 

the sales shall be made under such rules and regu- 

lens as may be prescribed by the Secretary of 
ar. 


The statute of 1868 reads thus: 


‘That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to have sold, after offer at 
public sale on thirty days’ notice, in such manner 
and at such times and places, at public or private 
sale, as he may deem most advantageous to the 
public interest, the old cannon, arms, and other 
ordnance stores now in possession of the War De- 
partment, which are damaged or otherwise unsuit- 
able for the United States military service or for the 
militia of the United States, and to cause the net 
proceeds of such sales, after paying all proper ex- 
penses of sale and transportation to the place of 
sale, to be deposited in the Treasury of the United 
States.”’ 


[At this point the Senate took a recess for 
two hours ; at which time Mr. Scuurz resumed 
as follows: ] 

Mr. President, when I was interrupted this 
evening by the vote to take a recess I was dis- 
cussing the question how far the report of the 
majority of the committee of investigation 
corresponded with the facts with regard to the 
observance of the law in conducting these 
sales by the War Department. I had quoted 
two statutes, one enacted in 1825 and one in 
1868. 

I go into these details because it is neces- 


sary in order to exhibit this majority report 


as a valuable contribution to the history of 
the political morals of our times. The pro- 
visions of these statutes then were as follows: 
the one provided that an inspection of ord- 
nance stores to be sold should be held by 
officers designated forthat purpose ; the other 


| provided that there shall be an offer at public 


sale after thirty days’ notice before private 
sale should be permitted, and that only ord- 
nance stores damaged or otherwise unsuitable 
for the use of the Army or militia now, that 
is to say, at the time of the passage of the act, 


| ‘in the possession of the War Department,”’ 


should be sold. 


Now, sir, have those provisions been ob- | 


served? The committee says yes. | affirm 
that not only were they not observed, but that 
every one of them was most flagrantly vio- 
lated. 
the War Department, and then let us examine 
the judgment passed upon the official way of 
doing things by a Senate committee. 

In the first place, there is not even in this 
testimony the least pretense of an inspection 
in connection with the sales under investiga- 
tion. The matter of ins; ection is not even 


But behold, here is the | 


| the War Department is very curious. 











Let us see how things were done in | 


mentioned by the officers of the War Depart- 
| ment testifying before the committee. See: 


ondly, there is not even a pretense of the 


|| offering at public sale at thirty days’ notice 
| of the lots of arms and ordnance stores that 


were sold. The modus operandi followed by 


é : lt was 
this: the War Department advertises a very 
small quantity of arms or ordnance stores, 
say a few hundred rifles and a few thousand 
cartridges. ‘Thereupon at any future time the 
War Department claim the right to sell at 
pleasure any quantity of arms or ordnance 
stores ever so large and ever so varied at pri- 
vate sale. The consequences to which such 
a modus operandi is calculated to lead are set 
forth as follows: 

** Question. In illustration of this ruling let me 
put 4 question to you. It appears from the adver- 
tisement before us that two thousand breech-loaders 
were advertised for sale and bids were invited 
thereon publicly. A party desiring to buy arms 
might not desire to buy two thousand, and might 
desire to buy twenty thousand, having a market tor 
twenty thousand and not for a smali lot; the two 
thousand, therefore, would not be sold possibly at 


| public sale; and then the two thousand not having 


been sold, the Ordnance Bureau would have consid- 
ered itself authorized to sell all the rest upon the 


| strength of that advertisement for two thousand at 


private sale. Was that the construction?” 
And the answer is given by one of the most 


| prominent officers of the Ordnance Bureau : 


‘That was the construction. Onething should be 


| considered, however, in that connection, and it is 


this: that the dealers, and those parties who would 
beapt to make offers for the purchase of such arms, 
were thoroughly informed as to what was going on 


| inthe Department and what things they could buy. 


They were constantly, you may say, in communi- 


| cation with the agency in New York gathering 
| information.”’ 


So that in fact the injunction of public deal- 
ing was set aside and the whole matter virtually 
given over to private transaction. I repeat, 
therefore, there is not even a pretense that the 
provision of the statute in this respect has been 
faithfully executed 

Thirdly, there is no pretense even that 
only such ordnance stores were sold as were 
then, at the time of the passage of this statute, 
in possession of the War Department, for the 
evidence shows that cartridges were newly 
manufactured for the purpose of being sold, 
and certainly that ammunition was not in the 
possession of the War Department as amma- 
nition when the statute was passed. 

Fourthly, were only such arms sold as were 
‘‘damaged or otherwise unsuitable arms or 
ordnance stores’’ for the use of the Army or 
the militia of the United States? There were 
carbines sold to Remington on October 13, 
1871, of the description ‘‘Spencer’’ and 
‘*Remington.’’ Were they damaged? Gen 
eral Dyer, in an official document over bis 
signature, testifies here that they were fit to 
be issued to our own troops. Were they un 
suitable for the Army or the militia? The 
very same kind of arms are in the hands of 
our regular soldiers down to this very day. 
Was the ammunition to accompany the breech 


| loaders sold ** damaged or otherwise unsuit- 
| able?”’ 
| manufactured for the purpose of being sold, 


Why, sir, that ammunition was newly 


and the same kind and caliber of ammunition 
is used in our Army to-day. Were the breech- 


| loaders sold in such large quantities to Mr. 


tichardson, astraw man ot Remington’s, **un 
suitable?’ Why, sir, here is a report of our 


| officers, who have officially examined those 
| breech-loaders, and testify that they are a most 


powerful and effective infantry arm. Another 
officer of the ordnance department tesiuhes 
that those arms are to day far better than any 
arm nov in the hands of any regular army 
abroad, and certainly those arms are infinitely 
better than a large majority of the arms now 


lin the hands of the militia of the United 


States, for most of the arms in the hands of 


| the militia are still the old muzzle-ioaders. 
|| Who will then pretend thatthe breech-loaders 
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were not infinitely more suitable? To be sure 
it is said that in the meantime improvements 
were made in the breech-loading musket; but 
what will it lead to if the doctrine be accepted 
that improvement which may be thus 
made will render all other arms ‘‘ unsuitable’’ 
fitto be sold? Then you might change 
only a screw in a gun, and changing that screw 
the ordnance department may decide that 
according to the statute all muskets in which 
that screw is not changed may be sold at the 


any 


and 


pleasure of the Ordnance Bureau. Wonld 
not that be preposterous ? 
It is evident that if such a doctrine be 


adopted there will be unlimited latitude to 
private dealing and jobbery. ‘The restrictive 
provisions of therefore in 
these sales, as they were conducted, absolutely 
set at naught. It appears that the arbitrary 
pleasure of the War Department was regarded 
asthe law. They construed the law in sucha 
way that they might just as well have made 
a law to suitthemselves. Is not such a doc- 
trine, therefore, utterly inadmissible? Thus 
my is sustained that 
Hagrantly violated in every particular. 
what does the majority of the committee say? 


the statute were 


assertion 


* But, as we find those sales to have been made 
iceording to the settled construction of the statute 
in the Department, with results exceedingly favor- 
uble to the Government, your committee find noth- 
ing in the conduct of the Secretary of War or his 
subordinates deserving censure in this respect.”’ 

Now, mark the wonderful process of reason- 
ing by which such a breach of law is justified. 
Kirst, not even the pretense of an inspection 
having been had, it was found convenient that 
10 Inspection should be nece ssary. Hear the 
committee about that: 

‘Your committee are clearly of opinion that the 
inspection and survey required by the first act, and 
which was equivalent to acondemnation, was nota 

ondition-precedent to the sale under the last act.” 

In other words, that the last act virtually 
repealed the first as to the matter of inspec- 

his is a somewhat desperate expedi- 
But it so happens that this construction 
pul upon the two statutes by the committee 
of investigation is coutraverted by the War 
Department itself; for the law officer of the 
War I Jud dy G 
ar Jepartment, the Juc ge Advocate Gen- 
eral, in an opinion given at the request of the 
Department, speaks upon the same subject as 
follows: 


ent. 


“Wark DEPARTMENT, 
Bureau or MILitary Justice, 
WASHINGTON, October 12, 1869. 

“Respectfully returned. 

**Under the act of March 3, 1825, which is regarded 

still in foree, the sales referred to may be ordered 
by the President of the United States. That act is 
in the following words: 

That the President of the United States be, and 

s hereby, authorized to cause to be sold any ord- 
nance, arms, ammunition, or other military stores, 
or subsistence or medical supplies, which, vven 
proper inspection or survey, shall appear to be 
damaged or otherwise unsuitable for the public 
service, whenever, in his opinion, the sale of such 
unserviceable stores will be advantageous to the 
public service, 

**Seo. 2. That the inspection or survey of the 
inserviceable stores shall be made by an inspector 
weneral or such other officer or officers as the Secre- 
tary of War may appoint for that purpose; and the 


the law was | 


But | 


sales shall be made under such rules and regula- | 


fions as 
War.’” 


lhe Judge Advocate General farther says: 


‘Tt will be observed that the ordnance, arms, 
ammunition, or other military stores, or subsistence 

- medical supplies, authorized to be sold by this 
ict, must first have been inspected as provided for, 
and declared to be either ‘damaged’ or * otherwise 
unfit for the public service,’ which having been 
dune, the power of the President to dispose of them 
is complete provided in his opinion such sale will 
be advantageous to the public service.” 


This opinion was given by the Judge Advo- 
cate General on the 12th of October, 1869, 


may be prescribed by the Secretary of 


more than a year after the passage of the stat- | 
The occasion was the sale of a | 


ute of 1868. 
number of muskets to the republic of Liberia, 
sold in the same manner as afterward mus- 


ardson. The cases were entirely parallel, and 
yet the Judge Advocate General insisted that 
the inspection prescribed by the statute of 
1825 could not, without a violation of law, be 
dispensed with. 

Thus we find here the curious spectacle of 
an investigating committee defending the War 
Department against its own law officer; the 
law officer of the War Department affirming 
that the action of the Department is wrong, 
and then the committee of the Senate stepping 
in and saying ‘‘ In the opinion of your own law 
officer you may be wrong, but in our opinion 
you did just right.’”’. The War Department 
virtually through its law officer confesses a 
violation of the law, and the committee tells 
them in spite of themselves they did not violate 
the law. I call this a somewhat desperate 
expedient. 

The committee has shown us that ‘‘some 
things can be done as well as others.’’ But 
in other respects, the offer at public sale on 
thirty days’ notice, &c., the proceedings of 
the War Department were so flagrantly arbi- 
trary that even this committee is forced to ad- 
admit what it euphoniously calls ‘* error or 
irregularity in the details of execution ;’”’ a 
new and ingenious phrase for violation of law. 
But the committee is up to the work; it finds 
a justification for everything. How did that 


who himself was to conduct the sales to the 


| new Secretary of War, who without hesitation 


and further inquiry adopted it. The Secre- 
tary of War, as he himself testifies in answer 
to my question, consulted nobody for his own 
satisfaction; what the chief of ordnance told 
him was to the Department just as good as law. 
No law officer of the Department was con- 
sulted then. 

The circumstances are somewhat peculiar. 
We hear much about the looseness of construc- 


| tion and execution of the laws under Andrew 


Johnson. In fact, whenever this Administration 
is attacked we meet the standing argument in 
excuse, ** But how much worse was it under 
Andrew Johnson!’’ And now the very loosest 
censtruction of a law that ever was made and 


| acted upon under Andrew Johnson is adduced 


as a justification for a far more extensive vio- 


| lation of the law made by the officers of this 


| Administration. 


With you, gentlemen, I con- 


| demn the misdeeds that were perpetrated under 


Andrew Johnson, but, if you please, cease 
claiming to be saints on your part ; if the sins 
committed under this Administration are to be 
justified by the smaller and less considerable 
sins committed under Mr. Andrew Johnson, 
cease to exclaim, ‘‘We thank thee, Lord, that 
we are not like those sinners who went before 
us.’’ 

Now, I ask you in all soberness, is this the 
way in which the high officers of the Govern- 


| ment are to construe the laws of the land? 


Is it the part of good officers to accept the 
most glaring errors of their predecessors as 


| their own rule of conduct without even taking 


the trouble to satisfy themselves as to the jus- 


tice of what they are doing? Is that intelli- 


| gent, is that conscientious government? It 


| 


seems to be more than intelligent and consci- 
entious enough for the committee, but I doubt 
whether intelligent and conscientious enough 
for the welfare of the people. 

But worse than that, the committee have 
found another still more striking justification 
for a violation of the law. Listen; it is that 
the violation of law as perpetrated by the War 


kets were sold to Mr. Remington or Mr. Rich- ||} Department was more beneficial to the Gov- 
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arbitrary construction of the law pass into the 
practice of the War Department? It was first 
made by General Schofield, when he was Sec- 
retary of War, and was then accepted by Gen- 
eral Belknap. It was communicated verbally 

| in an off-hand way by General Schofield to the 

| chief of ordnance, and then passed in a verbal 
communication from the chief of ordnance 
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ernment in its results than the obseryunos .- 
the law would have been! Let us look , 
committee’s own language : 
“Nevertheless it must be admitted tha; 
soldier’s construction ”— : 
Meaning the construction of the law 
by General Schofield and accepted by 
Belknap— 
“was far more beneficial to the Government 


more in harmony with the object of the 
lawyer’s construction would have been.” 


Now, sir, I calla doctrine like this the mos 
abominable, the most dangerous and destructive 
doctrine ever advanced in a country enj 
free institutions—a doctrine utterly subversive 
of a Government of laws. Let the principle be 
once established that the officers of the Goy. 
ernment may be justified in violating the |yy 
when the violation of the law in their Opinion 
is more beneficial to the Government than its 
observance, and there is the end of all respons- 
ible power. Let the practice be established 
that the representatives of the people will ep». 
sider a vidlation of law justified on such a plea, 
and there is the end of parliamentary (oy. 
ernment; there is the end of republican insti. 
tutions. If you are willing to let executive 
officers construe and execute the laws, that js, 
virtually make the law for themselves ag they 
deem best for the public interests, then you, 
legislators of the country, may go home, for 
you have created an authority that will tell you 
what is best for the country, instead of listep- 
ing to your voices. Does it not seem as if we 
were approaching that point at this present 
moment? Look around you. 

The Secretary of the Treasury negotiates a 
loan, aud in his expenditures he goes far be- 
yond the allowance provided for in the statute; 
and he is justified on the grotind that his trans- 
gression facilitates negotiation of the loan! 
The Secretary of the Navy pays a claim of 
$93,000 in direct violation of the clear mean- 
ing of the statute, and yet that lawless act is 
justified on the plea that in the opinion of the 
Secretary of the Navy that claimant had an 
equitable claim against the United States! 
And now an equally clear violation of the law 
is committed by the War Department, and it 
is vindicated on the ground that in the opin- 
ion of the War Department that was the best 
way to make money. 

| tell you, you go on in that direction, you 
permit such precedents to be established, and 
your officers will soon shrink from nothing in 
construing, in obeying, or in violating the 
laws, according to their, and not to your no- 
tion of public, and by and by also of their 
private interests. 

Show me the vilest despotism in the world, 
show me in that despotism the vilest syco- 
phants, rolling in the dust at the foot of the 
throne, and those sycophants will justify the 
vilest acts of that despotism upon the identical 
doctrine that those in power know best whether 
it is more beneficial to the public interest to 
obey or to violate the law. 

I am very far from comparing any Senator 
on this floor with any of those sycophants; 
but let me tell them it is alarming, it is humili- 
ating to find something like this doctrine, 
which is the very foundation of all irrespons 
ible power, of all arbitrary government, advo- 
cated in the American Senate; and as a Seu 
ator, as a friend of republican institutions, 
and as an American, I[ declare I would 
rather have this right hand cut off than that 
it should sign my name to such a doctrine like 
this. oe 

After all this it is perhaps not surprising 
that we should in the same paragraph o! the 
report bé treated to something equally start 
ling and significant. Listen to this. Speaking 
of the construction of the statute acted upe” 
by the War Department, the report says: 

“This was rather a soldier’s than a lawyer's ©°™ 
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struction of the Ai ae tee sommes of 7p ar som '| delight bow to ‘the soldier’s construction of || minority report drawn up by the Senator from 
nid Be oa at private sale which had not pre- | the law. | Kentucky { Mr. STEVENSON | very conclusively 


‘usly been Offered, on thirty days’ notice, at pub- I now proceed to the second question in- || shows, if a druggist had sold poison to an in- 
fie cale. Nevertheless, it must be admitted that the 


: l volved in this report, whether the sales of || dividual and actually take ry there 
\jier's construction was far more beneficial to the | we PY } . and actually taken the money there 
soldier ‘pent and more in harmopy with the object || 82™S were made in accordance to the rule || for, and afterward discovered that individual 
one act, than a lawyer’s construction would have || laid down by our own Government as to its || to be a criminal, would that druggist be bound 


heen.’ a ; || duties as a neutral. The majority of the com- || to deliver the poison to him? Would it not, 
Look there ; a soldier's construction of a || mittee says most emphatically that they were. || on the contrary, be his duty to withhold the 
statute of the United States ! A new sort of Let us see. article so sold, although the buyer may have 
legal authority, & soldier’s construction, which Under what circumstances was that rule || put the purchase-money into his hands ? 
‘sso much more beneficial to the interests of || established by our Government? There was In order to understand this matter still more 
the Government, and so much more in har- || a great war raging between France and Ger- |! clearly, look at the case of the rebel cruisers 
mony with the object of the law, than a law- || many. Our Government declared its neutral- || which at this time gives the Governmentof the 
yer's construction would have been! Is there |! ity. Sales of arms and ordnance stores by || United States and that of Great Britain so 
any doubt about the meaning of a statute? Let private persons were legitimately made at the |! much trouble. [ assert that the British Gov 
only a soldier be asked to construe it, for he in- risk of their being confiscated by either bel- || ernment might have permitted the building 
stinctively knows the object of the law so much || ligerent party as contrabaud of war. But it || of ever so many war-ships had it only not 
better than the lawyer would have known it ; || appeared that a belligerent party itself applied || permitted them to go out. Not that the rebel 
his construction is so much more beneficial to || to this Government for arms and ordnance || cruisers were permitted to be built in Great 
the Government than the lawyer’s would have || stores through its agent, Mr. Remington, and |! Britain, but that they were permitted to escape 
been. Do you hear that? Do you understand || in his name, Mr. Squire. On October 18, 1870, || from British ports, was the eircatastance 
what this means, especially in times like these? || Mr. Squire exhibited at the War Department |! which constituted the violation of neutral 
Is there a violation of the law; never mind, || a dispatch, which in the opinion of the Secre- || duties on the part of the British Guveramian 
your committee tells you, you have instead of || tary of War revealed Mr. Remington as an || and which furnished our Government a ground 
the sanctity of law the soldier’s construction, || agent of the French Government. Then the upon which to put forth its claims. | repeat 
which is so much more beneficial to the inter- || Secretary of War ordered that no arms or |} the failure to prevent their escape was the sin 
ests of this Government! Who of you will be || ordnance stores should be sold to Mr. Rem- |} for which Great Britain is held to sconned: oe 
squeamish enough now to complain of a viola- || ington or persons acting for him, on the ground || not the mere construction of the vessels on the 
tion of the law when we enjoy the blessings || that Mr. Remington was the agent of one of Mersey. In one word, the delivery constituted 
of a soldier’s legal construction? Is it not || the belligerent parties. the realcrime. And thus the delivery of these 
time to abolish the Cabinet and these legisla- This order and rule was correct. It placed || arms constituted the breach of that rule which 
tive bodies, and to put in their places the || the Government, as‘to the observance of its |} our Government laid down to guard against a 
higher and more beneficial understanding of a || neutral obligations in the right position. Had || violation of our “eutral duties, and not the 
council of war? Should we not make haste || this rule been observed, then certainly no com- || mere contract of sale. I suppose ever achco)- 
to do away with the Supreme Court and the || plaint would have been made on that head. || boy can and should understand that: andif the 
other legal tribunals of the country, and have || Was that rule observed by the officers of the || War Department was not intelligent enough to 
the laws interpreted and administered by the || Government? Let us examine the testimony. || understand it, then it is indeed time that we 
far superior and more beneficial wisdom of a In the first place, on the very same day, the || should have a War Department with common 
court-martial? Bow your heads, Senators, || 13th of October, 1870, when, after the exhi- sense enough to justly construe rules established 
before that higher legal authority, a soldier’s || bition of that dispatch and the discovery of by itself to guard our neutral obligations. But 
construction of the law, and presume no longer || Mr. Remington as an agent of the French if they had sense enough in the War Department 
to stand in the way of a blessing which you || Government, the Secretary of War prohibited || to understand it,and yet did not act accordingly, 
are so much less able to confer. sales of arms to that agent, carbines to the |} then it is high time we should have a War De 
Speaking in sober earnest, sir, a committee || number of thirty-seven thousand and cartridges || partment with honesty enough to enforce its 
of the Senate of the.United States fallen in || to the number of seventeen million were sold || own rules in good faith. If the President of 
love with a soldier’s construction of the law || to the same individual. ‘To be sure it is || the United States had appreciated and cared 
in preference to a lawyer’s—is not that a very || asserted that the agreement upon which those || to execute his duty in the premises, then | 
strange sign of the times? Justifying a vio- || arms and that ammunition should be sold to || assert he should not have hesitated to remove 
lation of the law on the ground that it is a sol- || him was made previous to his discovery as a || the officer responsible for the delivery of arms ° 
dier’s construction—is it not time that we || French agent; but it must also be observed, || and ammunition to the same person who 
should at last come to our senses? Should we || and it appears very clearly from the testimony, || had been excluded from the sales made by the 
not stop and consider what such enormous and || that previous to the discovery only a verbal Government on the ground of his being a 
unprecedented doctrines will lead to, doctrines || understanding took place between an officer of |) French agent. ; 
fitted only for the military despotisms of the || the ordnance department and the agent of the Now, let us look at the testimony in the 
Old World, and hardly acceptedeven there? I || French Government, and that by no act on |! celebrated case of the breech-loaders bought 
doubt whether the sanctity of the law has ever || either side was that bargain confirmed. : : 





— 








} fled reg f ~ G in the name of Mr. Richardson, the lawyer of 
levit tried with in language of as wanton It was the usage of this Government that || fjion of whom we have heard before. The 
evity in any constitutional Government as it || when arms and ordnance stores were sold to || order was that no arms and ordnance stores 
has been in this report. any private party a deposit was made, a so- 


should be sold to Remington, nor, as the See- 


lake care lest so insidious an example || called margin was put up by the purchaser to retary of War testified in response to a ques- 


become contagious, for if the spirit which dic- || bind the bargain. It appears from the testi- || 435, put by myself, to any person known to buy 
tated this report obtain the sanction of the || mony before us that such deposit was not || ¢5- Remington. Mr. Remington spent several 
representatives of the people in these legis- |} made and accepted before the discovery was |) months in France in the year 1870. About 
lative Halls; if it become the accepted and || made that Mr. Reniington wasa French agent; || the 3d of December, 1870, he returned to this 
ruling sentiment of the American people; || that the deposit was offered and was accepted || country for the express object of purchasing 
nay, if it be not repelled with indignation and || two days after the War Department had issued || p-eech-loaders. At once a mysterious exchange 
alarm throughout this land, then indeed the || the order that no arms andammunition should |} o¢ dispatches takes place between the ordnance 
iriends of popular liberty and republican insti- || be sold tothat agent of the French Government; | agency in New York and the Ordnance Bureau 
tutions may well say that evil days are coming. || and it appears further from the evidence that six || pere at Washington. The ordnance agent at 
As for me, sir, I shall never cease to fight that || weeks after that time the arms and cartridges || New York requested General Dyer to come to 
spirit which appears here in so repulsive a || were delivered by the Government to the same || New York “for the purpose of meeting pat 
shape as long as I have a voice to speak, and |} agent of the French Government. ties.”’ General Dyer telegraphed back that he 
I do not hesitate to affirm that, bad as the Now, is there a Senator on this floor who || jad not time to go to New York, but requesied 
willful violations of the law by the War Depart- || will deny that this was a fiagrant violation of || that the parties meet him here. f Finally, how 
ment and its officers may be, the justification || the rule established by the War Department— || eye, he did go to New York to look alter th: 
they have received at the hands of this com- || the rule, I mean, that in consideration of the || pusiness there, 
mittee, and the principles upon which such || nentral duties of this Government no arms or Let the minority report drawn up by the 
justification is based, are infinitely worse. || ordnance stores should be sold to any agent |) got fom ieee [Mr. Stevenson | tell 
hey are among the most alarming symptoms || of either of the belligerent parties? If, in the Sian cma J . To eee 
of the decay of this Government as a Govern- || opinion of the Government, our neutral duties - 
ment of laws, and of that political demoraliza- || were violated by the sale of arms to a belli- 
tion which is attacking our body-politic to its || gerent, is it not clear that they were still more 
verycore. It is indeed time that the military || pointedly violated by the delivery of arms to | 
construction and administration of the laws || a belligerent party? Is not the delivery the 
should be made to cease in this country when || main thing? And certainly no previous con- 











“Thesale of the breech-loading muskets, which 
to a great extent were still in the hands of troops, 
was then taken in hand, and soon thereafter the 
manufacturing of a large quantity of cartridges to 
accompany them was ordered, 

‘* The arms merchants known in the trade were not 
invited by letter to send in bids, as they hed been in 
October. General Dyer addressed the following 


we see Senators of the United States with such || tract could justify such a delivery. As the | 
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letter to the Ordnance Bureau at Washington, 
(page 108: 


Sale af Springfield breech-loaders, model of 1866, 
and ammunition. 


Orrice or UNITrep States OrpNance AGENCY, 
Corner Houston ano GREENE STREETS, 
ENTRANCE ON GREENE,) P. O. Box 1811, 
New York City, December 10, 1871. 
=m: You will please ascertain and inform Major 
Crispin by telegraph on Monday next as follows, 
naineiy : 

Within what time five thousand Springfield 
breech-loading, model of 1866, with two hundred 
rounds of ammunition, can be delivered in New 
York? 

Within what time ten thousand breech-loading, 
model 1866, with two hundred and fifty rounds of 
ainmunition, can be delivered ? 

Within what timetwenty thousand, with ammuni- 
tion, can be delivered ? 

W hatnumber, with ammunition, can be delivered? 

Reply in cipher, using this key: 

Five thousand muskets and ammunition, A. 

One thousand wuskets and ammunition, B. 

Twenty thousand muskets and ammunition, C. 

To express the total number of muskets, with 
simmunition, that can be delivered, and the time in 
days within which the deliveries can be made, use 
the following cipher, namely.’’ 


[ will not read the cipher signed ‘‘ A. B. 
Dyer, chief of ordnance, Washington, D. C.’’ 

lu reply Colonel Benét, in charge of the 
Ordnance Bureau at Washington during Gen- 
eral Dyer’s absence, sent a statement of the 
number of arms and the quantity of ammuni- 
lion that might be had for sale. General 
Dyer then addressed the following letter to 
Colonel Benét, (page 109:) 


Orrice ov UniteD STATES ORDNANCE AGENCY, 
CORNER HOUSTON AND GREENE STREETS. 
ENTRANCE ON GrReENE,) P. O. Box 1811, 
New York CI ry, December 12, 1870. 

Sir: Your answer of yesterday by mail to my 
cipher dispatch of the 10th instant, in relation to 
Springfield breech-loading muskets, model 1866, is 
received. I find that all the muskets of this model, 
or any portion of them, can be sold at our price, 
(cost,) provided four hundred cartridges per gun 
ean be furnished with them. 

As these guns are of obsolete pattern, and the 
troops are anxious to obtain the model 1868, it 
would seem that we should sell as many of these 
muskets as we can, and as it is vital that in order 
to doit that ammunition should be furnished, we 
might very properly tabricate it to go with them, 
(to be sold at its full value.) but this cannot be done 
without the full knowledge and approval of the 
Secretary of War. 

You will please learn from him, and inform me, 
whether he will authorize ammunition to be made 
at Frankford and sold with the arms, and should he 
authorize it, direct the commanding officer of Frank- 
ford arseval at once to increase the manufacture 
ol curtridgé the extent of the capacity of the 


ir’ thibi. 

You can explain to the Secretary why it is desir- 
able that all of the 1866 model muskets should be 
sold, and thaton!ly so many as wecan furnish ammu- 
nition fur can be sold, 


for Springfield armory to-morrow 
ight. Advise me to-morrow forenoon by telegraph 
t the result of your interview with the Secretary, 
and should he approve the sale, have all of the 
unserviceable muskets of 1866 model ordered to 
Opringtela 
ures to cail in the muskets of this model which are 
now in the ha if the troops, and replace them 
by muskets of the 1868 model. 

Tovuse called) 
If an exchange of fifleen to twenty thousand or 
more of these muskets, now in the hands of troops, 
for an equal number of Remington arms coald be 
made by the Department, it is worthy of considera- 
tion whether it is not desirable that it should be 
done, especially in view of the recommendations 
of the board of which Major General Schofield 


was president, and of the admitted excellence of | 


the Remington system, and of the fact that thesame 
cartridge can be used in the Remington and Spring- 
field standard muskets. 

The question of exchange is more especially to be 
considered, as it is not deemed best to materially 
deplete our present limited supply of breech-load- 
ers, even of inferior models, to extent below the 
present quantity. f a sale is made and not an 
exchange, the moneys will of course go into the 
public Treasury, and not be available for the fabri- 
eation or purchase of arms, 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 

A.B. DYER. 
Chief af Ordnance, United States Army. 
Lieutenant Colonel S. B. Benfkr, 
Ordaance Ufice, Washington, D. C. 


Approved: 


WM. W. BELKNAP, 
Seeretary of War. 


Decenpsr 13, 1870. 


Sales of Arms to French Agen 


rmory to be repaired, and take meas- | 


should be sent to New York ageney. | 


rs cece ets 


ts—Mr. Schurz. 
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The minority report proceeds : 


“In reply, Colonel Benét announced that the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of War, except as to the pro- 
posed exchange, had been secured, and that the 
ammunition bad been ordered to be made. The arms 
were at once ordered to be sent to New York from 
all parts of the country by speediest means of con- 
veyance, (see telegrams,) and the troops were ordered 
to deliver them up. 

“On December 16General Dyer, still at New York 
authorized the sale of arms by Colonel Crispin, at 
twenty-one dollars cash, and also ammunition, at 
thirty-five dollars per thousand. 

‘On December 29 a letter was received from Mr. 
Thomas Richardson, offering to buy the arms at 
established prices. General Dyer and Colonel Cris- 
pin both testify that they never saw Mr. Richardson 
until a long time afterward. In bis testimony, Gen- 
eral Dyer made the following statement: 

& Geastion. Did you sell alot of breech-loading 
muskets toone Thomas Richardson ? 

** Anewer. Alot of breech-loading muskets was 


sold, and, I believe, to one Thomas Richardson. [ || 
saw from the report that he wasthe purchaser. Who | 


he was I did not know. 

** Question. Did you see him? 

** Answer. I never saw him. 4 

“Question, Was any public notice given thirty 
days before the sale of those breech- loading arms 
took place, that that kind of arms were to be sold ? 


‘‘Anewer. Of some of the breech-loading arms | 


there was. 

‘Question. Is the public notice on the records of 
the Department? 

** Answer. I presume so. 

‘Question. The breech-loading muskets sold to 
Richardson were of Allen’s patent of 1866, were they 
not? 

** Answer. Yy es, sir. ‘ 

“Question. Have you the original of the bid which 
was sent in by Thomas Richardson? 

‘* Answer. It may be in the office. As I said before, 
the sale of those arms was made by the officer in 
New York, Major Crispin, and I did not know to 
whom they were sold, He had my authority to sell 


those 1866 model arms at a particular price. After | 
I gave that order I made no further inquiry, and I | 


did not know until after the sale had been made 
who was the purchaser. 

‘Question. ‘Phe bids for the arms would regularly 
come to the Ordnance Bureau, would they not? 

"Answer. No; they were with him. 

** Guestion. Dd the Ordnace Bureau inquire who 
were the bidders for those arms, so as to ascertain 
whether there were agents of any of the belligerent 
Powers among them? 

“Answer. Itdidnot. That was left entirely tothe 
officer making the sale. 

** Question. In the case where Richardson bought 
those breech-loading arms, were there any sealed 
bids invited? 

** Answer. Not that Lam aware of. As I told you, 
I knew nothing whatever about the sale ef those 
arms. The last thing that I did in regard to it was 
to authorize the sale at the established prices. I had 
fixed the prices. 

** Question. Who urged that the cartridges should 
be manufactured ? 

** Answer. I do not remember who. I think, in 
conversation with Major Crispin, we concluded that 
if ammunition could be furnished with those guns 
we could find a sale for them. I knew we had no 
such ammunition on hand. I cousidered it desira- 


| ble to get rid of the guns on the best terms we could, | 
and thought it would be good policy to furnish the | 


ammunition, just as we would put guns in order, 
“This would convey the impression that General 
Dyer, when he resolved upon thesale of the breech- 


parts of the country, and even fromthe hands of the 
troops,and when cartridges were ordered to be manu- 
factured to accompany the arms, had no particular 
purchase atall in view. Butin his letter of Decem- 
ber 12, 1870, we find the following statement: ‘I 
find that all the muskets of this model, or any por- 
tion of them, can be sold atour price, provided four 
hundred cartridges per gun can be furnished with 
them. You can explain to the Secretary why it is 
desirable that all of the 66 nodel muskets should be 
sold, and thatonly so many as we can furnish for can 
be sold. 

‘From this it appears that the purchaser had 
already been found, and that this purchaser insisted 
upon acertain quantity of ammunition to accom- 
pany the guns. Whowasthis purchaser? There is 
a letter in evidence addressed by Mr. Remington to 
Mr. Le Cesne, president of the commission of arma- 
mentin France. The authentici'y of this letter has 
not been questioned. It is dated at New York, 
December 43. 1870. Mr. Remington was at the time 


in that city. In that letter Mr. Remington says: 


‘Regarding the purchase of Spriugfields, trans- | 


formed, Allen system, I am sorry to say the great- 
est number we may hope to get will not, 1 fear, 
exceed forty thousand. The Government have never 
made but about seventy-five thousand, all told, and 
forty thousand is the greatest number they think it 
prudentto spare. I may be able to procure, depend- 
ing upon an exchange of our arms at some future 
time, for the number of breech-loading Springfields 
over and above the forty thousand they are willing to 
let go now, This question of an exchange, with the 
very paceely feeling I find existing to aid France, I 
hope to be able to procure. More cartridges for these 


| as they are distributed in the varivus 
| throughout the country. 


\| of the approval of the pr position by the Se 





| Dyer, whom I said I saw together. 
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forty thousand will, in a great measure, req; 

be made, as the Government have not hone to 
million on hand. But the Governm-nt ho 
sented to allow the requisite number, four or COL. 
for each gun, to be made, and the cartridec 
have had orders (given yesterday) to increuse 
duction to full capacity of works. Thi Use pri. 


. his que ti . 
° . ‘ ESllon of 
making cartridges at Government works Was 4... 


. a lift a 
cult one to get over, but it is done. The ries th 
Government will charge for the gun and cartrij,., 
will be cost, or as near that as possible. Tho coon 


thousand guns cannot all be shipped immediately 


* 7 Arsenal 
’ The chief of ordn — 
thinks it may take twenty or thirty days belore ay 
would be brought in. ® all 
‘We find between this letter and that addressed } 
General Dyer to Colonel Benét on the previous da J 
a singular correspondence: an offer to purchas ri 
the Springfield breech-loaders that can be had re 
cartridges which must accompany the guns in cach 
letter stated exactly at four hundred rounds P 
gun; the cartridges to be manufaciured in the G, Pa 
eroment workshops, and that the production anes 
be increased to the full eapacity of the works: tha 
exchange with Remington arms to be effected “ 
some future time; the price of arms to becost. 
“Colonel Benét informs General Dyer by telegraph 
of War, (page 110,) that t.e ammunition ‘ee pone 
ordered to be made, and that General Dyer’s wishes 
were fully carried out. And onthe same day, Decem- 
ber 13, Mr. Remington writes the same informatiog 
to Mr. Le Cesne. What a wondertul coincidences 
between Dyer’s dispatches and Remingtun’s letter! 
“Was General Dyer at New York in direct coy. 
munication with Mr. Remington? He testifies as 
follows: : 
“Question, When you were in New York abou 
December 19, 1870, when the order was given that 
these breech-loading arms were to be sold, did yoy 
see either Remington or Squire there? 7 
** Answer, Lhave no recollection of it. 
“But other witnesses did have a recollection of it, 


| Colonel Crispin testifies as follows, (page 1%: 


** Question. Was not General Dyer there, according 
to his correspondence, on the 9th of December, 187)? 

**Answer. He was there when his correspondence 
was written. His letter of instruction to me was 
dated in my office. 

** Question. Did he have any intercourse with Col- 
onel Squire? 

** Answer. I do not think he did at that time. That 
is my impression, but I will not speak positively. 

** Question, You never saw them together? 

** Answer. Icannotsay that at that time [ saw them 
together. 

** Question. At what time did you.see them to- 
gether ? 

** Answer. I have seen them together here in Wasb- 
ington, I do not recollect at present where. [ saw 
them together in New York. 

** Question. Did you see Mr. Remington there 
about that time? 

**‘Answer. I saw Mr. Remington there. 

** Question. Did you see General Dyer in inter- 
course with him? 

** Answer. I have seen them together. 

* Question. That was about the 9th or 10th of 
December, 1870 ? : 

‘Answer. I cannot say positively what was the 
time they were together. I do not recollect. 
simply know by the date of the correspondence. 
Whether General Dyer was there on the 9th or 10th, 
I have forgotten. 

** Question. General Dyer was in your office at that 


|| time frequently ? 


‘Answer. He was in New York only twice. [ 


4 || said in my testimony betore the House committee 
loading muskets and had them ordered in from all 


once or twice; I think it was twice. 
** Question. I mean about the time that correspond- 


| ence took place with regard to the breech-loading 


rifles, in December, 1870? 

** Answer. He was in New York at that time. 

** Question. Did you hear anything said about the 
manutacturing of cartridges? 

** Answer. I did not listen attentively to the con- 

versation which was occurring between them. 
ae, Between whom? 
‘‘ Answer, Between Mr. Remington and General 
I may haveover- 
heard some conversation as to that subject; Lcan- 
not be positive. m 

** Question. As to manufacturing cartridges? 

‘Answer. Yes, sir. 

“Question. You say you may have heard some 
conversation about the manufacturing of cartridges! 

**Anewer. Yes, sir. 
aiyneetion, You are not sure? , 

“Answer. Leannot be positive at this date what 
the conversation exactly was. At that time I wus 


| very busy in my office, and so was my chief clerk. 


“Question, Was there not some conversation be- 
tween them as to the propriety of selling the breec)- 


| loading guns of the model of 1866, or whether they 
| could be sold, and how many could be sold? 


‘Answer. I should not be surprised if sucb 4 con- 
versation did take place; but it was one of those 
evanescent things that made no impression on WY 
mind, so that I cannot state the facts distinct y- 

** Question. Is it your impression that such a coD- 
versation occurred ? , 

** Answer. It is my impression that conversations 
on these general subjects took place between 
Remington and General Dyer.” 


1872. 
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Who was Mr. Remington? He was the agent 
of the French Government to whom, accord- 
“to the order of the War Department, no 
ing s or ordnance stores should be sold on ac- 
woe of the neutral obligations of the United 
see And who was General Dyer? He was 
the chief of ordnance in our War Department. 
Now, considering that Colonel Crispin, to say 
nothing of his high character, is a subordinate 
of General Dyer, and cannot be inclined to 
create impressions prejudicial to his chief, 
seems to be conclusive as to General Dyer’s 
and Mr. Remington’s personal conferences on 
the subject of these guns and eartridges, and 
there can be no reasonable doubt as to the 
purchaser alluded to in General Dyer’s letter, 
who would take all the breech-loaders, with 
four hundred rounds of ammunition per gun ; 
and that purchaser was Mr. Remington himself. 

The minority report of the Senator from 
Kentucky continues : 


“Between the 13th and 19th of December, 1870, the 
breech-loading Springfields, model of 1866, were 
ordered to be sent forward to New York from all 
parts of the country, (see telegrams, pages 807-809,) 
and orders were issued to military officers to deliver 
those still in the hands of troops, 

“The manufacture of cartridges had also been 
ordered at Frankford arsenal, all in accordance with 
General Dyer’s letter, corresponding with that of 
Remington to Le Cesne. On the 19th, formal _au- 
thority to sell was given to Colonel Crispin at New 
York, and at last, on December 29, appenm the offer 
to purcha-e all tue breech-loading Springfields, .50 
caliber, the Government would sell, at established 
prices, by Thomas Richardson, dated at Llion, (page 


homes Richardson confesses, in his testimony, 
thathe merely gave his name for the purchase of 
breech-loaders and ammunition, which passed at 
once into the hands of Remington. Ile remembers 
pothing of the particulars of the bargain. He tes- 


tifes that Mr. Smoot, a late lieutenant in the ord- | 
punce corps, who at the period of the sales in ques- 
tion was in the employ and pay of Remington & | 


Sons, transacted business for him without any writ- 
ten authority and without any power to conclude 
purchases. Ile verbally authorizes Smoot to speak 
for him but a few days before he put in his offer for 
the breech-loaders, (December 19,) and Smoot, who 
was also known as being in the employ of the Rem- 
ingtons, was received by Colonel Crispin as Richard- 
- arene without any questions being 
asked, 

“Colonel Crispin testifies that the only question 
heasked about Richardson, when the name of the 
latter appeared as a large purchaser of arms, was 
addressed to Colonel Squire, Mr. Remington’s 
agent, whether Mr. Richardson was a member of 
the Remington firm. Colonel Squire’s reply being 
in the negative, Colonel Crispin was satisfied, in 
spite of all the surrounding circumstances, and the 
transactions went on. The breech-loaders and am- 


munition purchased in the name of Richardson | 


pemes, as soon as delivered, into Remington’s 
ands, and were shipped to France, 

“The testimony Seeeteens upon this transaction 
forees the conclusion upon our mind that Richard- 
ton's bid was put in as ablind to avoid the appear- 
ance of a direct sale from the Ordnance Bureau to 
Mr. Remington; that after all that had occurred 
between General Dyer and Mr. Remington, in New 
York, touching the breech-loading Springfield mus- 
kets and ammunition, General Dyer could /easily 
have ascertained that Thomas Richardson was but 
acover to avoid the appearance of a direct sale 
from the Ordnance Bureau to Mr. Remington.”’ 


Now, I ask, is there any member of the 
committee or can there be any Senator who 
bas listened to this recital or who has studied 
the testimony contained in this report and will 
then gainsay the truthfulness of the assertion 
that General Dyer and Mr. Remington did 
transact this business in person? I therefore 
afirm, on the strength of this testimony, that 
the purchase of breech-loaders and cartridges 
was negotiated directly between General Dyer 
and Mr. Remington, between the chief of 
ordnance and the French agent, in person, in 
agrant violation of the order of the War 
partment, and no sane man can read the 
evidence in this case without arriving at the 

same conclusion. 
Another case of similar import is that of 
the Gatling guns, which I will lay before the 
Hate in the language of the minority report: 
of Geg,cireumstances surrounding the exchange 
€ guns with General Franklin, vice presi- 


dent of the Colt’s Arms Manufacturi ‘ 
: turing Company, 
st Hartford, Connecticut, are equally singular. 


| 














1 


| company’s action. 


| was made, (testimony, page 754.) I 
| tons really made the deposit appears from their set- | 


| 
| 


“Some time in December. 1870, Mr. Remington, or | 


his agent. whom he met in New York, told General 
Franklin that the Government had certain Gatling 
guns which he(Remington) hoped to be able to get, 
(General Franklin’s testimony, page 494,) and that 
this could be effected in the way of an exchange, if 


| the Colt’s Arms Manufacturing Company would con- 
| sent to take nine Gatling guns then in the possession 


of the Government, and to deliver in their place, to 
the Government, nine Gatling guns of a superior 
model. The Remingtons informed him that ‘such 


a thing could probably be done,’ (testimony, page | 


vv. 


“General Franklin went to Washington, saw Gen- | 
eral Dyer about it, and found General Dyer under- | 
stood the matter as the Remingtons had represented | 


it to him, (Franklin testimony, page751.) A contract 
was made, accordingly, in the following language, 
(page 622:) 
Wasurnorton, D. C., December 30, 1870. 

GENERAL: The Colt’s Arms Manufacturing Com- 
pany will agree to receive from the United States 
nine .50-caliber six-barrel Gatling guns, with car- 
riages, and return the same number of guns and 
carriages in six months from the date of the receipt 


from the United States of the guns, &c., the guns to | 
be returned to be fitted with improved extractors | 


and traversing motion, if required. Itis understood 
that the carriages are to be made by the ordnance 
department, at the expense of Colt’s Arms Com- 


| pany. 


Very respectfully, yours, 
W. B. FRANKLIN, 


Vice President and General Agent 


Colt’s Arms Company. 
Major General A. B. Dyer, 
Chief Ordnance, Washington, D. C. 


‘Thereupon General Dyer issued the following in- 
structions to the ordnance agency at New York, 
(page 623:) 

ORDNANCE OrFice, War DEPARTMENT, 
Wasuinaron, D. C., January 5, 1871. 

Sir: Upon the application of the Colt’s Arms 
Company you will make requisition upon Colonel 
Hagner for the delivery to them of nine .50-cal- 


iber Gatling guns and carriages on hand at the | 


Watervliet arsenal. This will be done upon the 
Colt’s Arms Company depositing with you the sum 
of $14,400, and giving you a written agreement to 
deliveratthe Watervliet arsenal, free of cost to the 





United States, within six months from thisdate, the | 
same number of guns and carriages, the guns to be | 


| fitted with improved extractors of the latest pattern, | 


and the carriages to have a traversing motion, it | 
being understood that the carriages are to be made | 


by the ordnance department at the Watervliet 
arsenal, and at the expense of the Colt’s Arms Man- 
ufacturing Company, who, upon the fulfillment of 


| their agreement, are to receive from the United 


States the difference between the amount deposited, 
($14,400,) and the cost of making the nine gun-car- 
ringes. The guns are to be inspected by an officer of 
the ordnance department. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
A. B. DYER, 
Chief of Ordnance, United States Army. 


P. S.—The agreement must be sent to this office. 
S. V.B 


CoMMANDING OFFICER, United States Agency. 


‘General Franklin had aconversation with Gen- 
eral Dyer about the deposit of $14,400 to be made, 
but he did not make that deposit himself, nor did 
he pay any attention toit. The deposit was made 
by ‘somebody,’ without General Franklin’s or the 
lie acted upon being advised 
of it. e thinks the deposit was made by the Rem- 
ingtons, ‘because there were no other people who 
had the slightest interest in depositing $14.400 ex- 
cept the Remingtons,’ for the reason that the nine 


| Gatling guns were to be deliveredto them, (page 


753.) And yet General Franklin never exchanged a 
word with the Remingtons about it. and the deposit 
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General Franklin testifies that he understood the 
carriages were sent to the address of the Reming- 
tons at New York, but has no positive knowledge. 
Mr. McGowan testifies that_be thinks the carriages 
were delivered to Austin Baldwin & Co., in pursu- 


| ance of some verbal instructions from somebody. 


That the Reming- | 


tlement with Franklin, (page 723,) the Remingtons | 


accounting for the amount of the deposit, minus the 
cost of the gun-carriages manufactured at Water- 
viiet arsenal. Neither General Frauklin nor the 
Gatling Gun Company, with whom the Colt’s Arms 
Manufacturing Company had business relations, 
(page 754,) advised the Remingtons of the necessity 
of making the deposit, the Remingtons must have 


been advised by another party as to this matter, | 


and there was no other party interested but the 
Ordnance Bureau. 

* The nine Gatling guns were, according to con- 
tract, delivered from Waterviiet arsenal to General 
Franklin, who repaired them for the Remingtons. 
But the carriages of these guns not needing re- 
pairs, General Franklin requested that instead of 
being sent to Hartford, they be kept at Watervliet 
arsenal, which was done. When General Frankiin 
had repaired the guns for the Remingtons he for- 
warded them to their address in New York. 

“lo the carriages of those guns which had been 
retained at Watervliet arsenal General Franklin 
gave no furtber attention. ile did not request that 
they be forwarded, bul they were sent to Colonel 
Crispin, commanding officer of the ordnance agency 
at New York. and then found their way into the 
hands of the Remingtons. The correspondence be- 
fore the committee throws no light upon this matter. 





But General Franklin positively denies that he 
gave any instructions to that effect, or any instruo- 
tions with regard to the delivery of the carriages at 
all,and he is sure there was no other member of the 
Coit’s Arms Company through whom tbat business 
went, (pages 755-756.) Certain it is, however, that, 
without any instructions being given about that 
matter by General Franklin, or any other member 
of the Colt’s Arms Company, the gun-carriages sent 
from Watervliet arsenal to Colonel Crispin went into 
the hands of the Remingtons, as accounted for by 
them to General Franklin,(page 723.) General Frank- 
lin further testifies, in answer to the question whether 
he had any personal conversation with Dyer or 
Crispin about it, that he thought it was ‘generally 
understood by everybody that he (Franklin) had 
any business connection with in regard to this mat- 
ter that the Remingtons were the people to whom 
the guns were to be delivered,’ (pages 495.) And tur- 
ther: ‘these nine guns that were got from Wattr- 
vliet came to us without any instructions from any- 
body, but I knew perfectly well all the time that 
they were to go to the Remingtons, although there 
may have been no mention made in the correspond- 
ence of it. I knew very well that everybody Tdealt 
with knew that too. As soon as these nine guns 
came to our factory we received instructions from 
the Remingtons with regard to them, and from ne- 
body else, and the guns were disposed of according 
to their instructions.’ 

“In reply to the question: ‘Was there not a 
design upon your part that the Ordnance Bureau 
should not know?’ General Franklin declared: 
‘Not the slightest in the world. The Ordnance 
Bureau knew just as much as I did,’ He subse- 
quently qualified this declaration as follows: ‘It 
was my impression that the Ordnance Bureau knew 
just as much asI did.’ 

“General Dyer denies having any knowledge of it. 
We seck not to impugn him, and least of all to do 
him the slightest injustice. But it is evident from 
the testimony that the Remingtons were advised of 
the probability that the bargain could be made be- 
fore General Franklin made his proposition to the 
Ordnance Bureau ; that the Remingtons made the 
deposit of $14,400 at the ordnance agency at New 
York, through a New York bank, without having 
been advised about it by General Franklin, and that 
the gun-carriages found their way from the ordnance 
agency at New York into Remington’s hands with- 
out any knowledge of or instructions from General 
Franklin, or any member of the Coilt’s Arms Com- 
pany. The conclusion is inevitable that there was 
an understanding between Remington and some- 
body connected with the Ordnance Lureau; for with- 
out this neither the matter of the deposit nor the de- 
livery of the gun-carriages could have been effected 
in the absence ot instructions and advice of any kind 
from General Franklin. In no other way can the 
testimony be harmonized.” 


Now,sir, I ask you, is it not as clear as sun- 
light that the ordnance department was in 
direct personal contact and collusion with 
Remington, the Frenchagent? We see Rem- 
ington’s hand again in the sale of a lot of ten 
thousand Navy rifles, which, when they were 
sold, had not yet been finished in the Spring- 
field armory, but were sold on the part of the 
Navy Department ostensibly for the reason 
that some slight defect had been detected 
which in the opinion of the Department ren- 
dered it advisable that they be disposed of; 
and, remarkable enough, according to the cor- 
respondence which appears in this report, 
that defeet had been discovered and had been 
brought to the notice of the Navy Department— 
by whom do youthink? By Mr. Remington, the 
French agent himself, and the Navy Depart- 
ment confesses it! And then the Navy rifles 
are sold to a third party, and forthwith pass 
into Remington’s hands to be shipped to 
France. 

And now I ask, are not these things true? 
Are they not fully developed and conclusively 
proven by the evidence? is there any sano 


' man who can gainsay it? But what has the 
| majority report to say about such startling rev- 


| prise. 


elations? To bring the facts proven in con- 
formity with the rule laid down by the War 
Department was indeed a desperate task, and 
it was desperately performed. If I admire 
anything in the report of that majority of the 
committee, it is its exuberant spirit of enter- 
In the first place, the testimony is 
entirely lost sight of in the report. ‘There 


| is not the slightest allusion to the evidence 








baste 
vod 


SENATE, 
given by the witnesses. It is just as if this 
investigation bad never been undertaken. But 


the committee resorts to argument, and what 
argument! In the first place it asserts that 
Remington, although the War Department be- 
lieved him to be a French agent, was no French 
agent after all. A wonderfuldiscovery! The 
ecretary of War read a dispatch which, to 
his unsophisticated mind, conveyed the idea 
that Remington was the agent of the French 
Government for the purchase of arms; and 
well he might, for here is the dispatch : 


Ition, New York, October 13. 


W.C. Squire, Arlington House, Washington ;: 
Kemington telegraphs if you have ‘not yet | 
ht for the Government you will be able to do 
eo on betterterms. By decree of the Government, 


ied yesterday, all arms entering France are liable 
, taken as national property and paid for ac- 
rding to appraisement. Speculators in arms in- 
tended for France will find their profits small. Com- 
petition with you has been forced and fictitious. 
What does this mean, ‘‘if you have not yet 
forthe Government?’’ The testimony 
‘the Government’’ meant the 
Government.’’ What does it mean that 
of the Government,’’ meaning 
the French Government, ‘* issued yesterday, all 
France are liable to be taken 
national property and paid for according 
io appraisement?’’ It means simply that no 
man shall import arms into France with any 
idvantage to himself except that which the 
French Government is willing to grant him, 


hHougypt 
hows that 
Hreneh 


ny decree 


it enfering 


it thus competition is to be killed, so that | 


Mr 
Grovernment, 


Remington, the agent of the French 
may control the market. 
the unsophisticated mind of the Sec- 
retary jamped at once to the conclusion that 
Remington must necessarily be an agent of 
'rance, and I think that conclusion was very 
well justified. ~There was a ‘‘soldier’s con- 
nvain, gentlemen of the committee, 
but this time i 


eourse, 


struction 


did not exactly suit you, and the astute lawyer 
steps in for the purpose of protecting the unso- 


phistieated soidieragainst himself. Remington | 


not an agent of France when the Government 
sold and delivered arms to him in October and 
November, and yet Remington, according to 


the majority report, reeognized as an ageut of 


France when it is asserted that the War Depart- | 
ment did not deliver arms and ordnance stores |; 


to him! What was the difference between his 


nosition in October and November, and that 
in December and January? In October and 
November he received a commission from the 
French Government for the arms he bought, 
ind in December and January he did the 
same, only that in October and November his 
commission was five per cent., and in Decem 
ber and January it was two and a half per cent. 
But aside from that the relations between 
Remington and the French Government were 
absolutely the same; there was no difference 
at all. What constitutes an agent? We have 
in this very document a professional opinion 
on that point; it is given by Mr. Garrison, 
an old merchant, one of the witnesses in this 
case: 

**Question, What would you consider theconditions 
that would make a merchant an agent of the French 
Government in the purchase of arms ? 

*‘Anewer. A man who bought articles for the 
French Government on a commission.” 

And that was exactly Mr, Remington’s rela- 
tion to the French Government. 

Sir, the Secretary of War drew his conclu- 
sions justly from that dispatch. How aston- 
ished the unsophisticated mind of that soldier 
must bave been when the lawyer’s wits sug- 
vested to him that he bad been superfluously 
virtuous! Oh, the simple-minded Secretary; 
he himself saspeeted some wrong in the case, 
aud he did not know by half how innocent he 
was until the committee of investigation told 
him, just as the Lrishman who stood before a 
police court, and who, when he was acquitied, 


seems the soldier’s construction | 





exclaimed, ‘I almost suspected myself of 
having broken Jimmy’s head, and I did not 
know, until I heard my lawyer, that I was as 
innocent as a new-born babe.’’ [Laughter. ] 


The Secretary was not quite as quick as the | 


| Irishman, for when you read this testimony, 


| Gatling gun case. 


Of | 





you will find that it required with him some 
hard thinking to convince himself of his inno 
cence. But I suppose the committee have 
thoroughly convinced him by this time. 

But even the lawyer's ingenuity and_ skill 
were not sufficient to the task of reasoning 
away the evidence proving the direct com- 
plicity of the ordnance officers in the subse- 
quent sales to Remington, the French agent, 
under the name of Richardson, and in the 
There discretion was the 
better part of valor When they found it 
impossible to deny that arms and ordnance 
stores had been sold by our officers directly to 
French agents, then the committee resorted 
to a heroic effort. 

The Secretary of War virtually admits bim- 


| self that the sale of arms by the Government 


i . . . . . 
to a belligerent party is a violation of our nen- | 


tral obligations. When it is proved that 
officers of the Government have done this 
very thing, then the committee concludes that 
this is not so much the worse for the officers 
of the Government, but it is so much the 
worse for international law. Not only our 
statutes, but ulso the law of nations must go 
by the board. 

And now mark the monstrous doctrine ad 
vanced in this report by the majority of the 
committee, that a neutral Government may not 
only permit its sabjects to trade in material 
of war with the belligerent party, which is not 
denied, but that a neutral Government may, 
without compromising its neutrality, open its 
own arsenalgand furnish a belligerent party 
directly with arms and ordnance from its own 
stores. Sir, I think such a doctrine has never 
beeu heard of since civilized nations have con- 
sidered themselves bound by rules of inter- 
national conduct. Let me quote one of the 
most recent authorities on that subject, Blunt- 
schli’s code of international law. Bluntschli 
SAYS: 

“It is also a violation of neutral duties when a 
neutral State furnishes or aids in furnishing a belli- 
gerent party with arms or other material of war. 
But when private persons merely in the ordinary 
way of trade sell arms or other material of war to 
the belligerent State, then they indeed run fhe risk 
to have their good< confiscated by the opposite party 
as contraband of war; but by permitting such com- 
merce of private parties with a belligerent, the neu- 
tral position of the State whose subjects carry on 
such commerce is not compromised ; but the neutral 
State is in duty bound to prevent as much as possi- 
ble the exportation from its territory to a belliger- 
ent of large quantities of arms and material of war 
which may afford great aid to one of the belligerent 
parties in the contest.’’ 

So that Bluntschli not only holds thata neutral 
Government is not permitted to open its own 
arsenals and sell and transfer from its own 
stores arms and material of war to a belligerent 
party or its agents, but that a neutral Govern- 
ment is even bound to seeto it that the quanti- 
ties of arms exported by private citizens in aid 
of one of the belligereuts are not so large as to 
exercise a very material effect upon the issue 
of the war. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I should like to have 
the Senator read section eight hundred and 
eight, on page 406, of the same work, which I 
have here in French. 

Mr. SCHURZ. I have here the work in 
German. I translate from the German the 
section to which the Senator refers: 

“Trade in material of war or the manufacturing 
of the same is not prohibited by international law 
to neutral persons on neutral territory, not even 
when such articles of trade areordered or bought by 


a belligerent party. 
** But it is the duty of a neutral State to see to it 
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that no aid considerable enough to affect the result | 


of the war be rendered to a belligerent party by pee 
sons on neutral territory, and itis the right of a bel- 
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ligerent 


to capture contraband of war 
vent the ary 


reinforcement of the opposite party,” 

Well, sir, what of this? Is not this th 
same principle laid down in the paragr: : 
which I -read before? And it tells direst 
against the Senator’s position. That sain 
persons may trade in material of war _ 
denies, although, as Bluntschli states «2 
trade ought not to be carried on to too gr . 
an extent. But the case is widely differen 
when a neutral Government opens its sient 
aud transfers from its own stock, arms. a. 
munition. aud material of war to a bellige 
party. There is a wide difference recog 
by every authority on international law. 

Mr. SUMNER. That is impossible, | 


cannot be done. 


such 


ain- 
rent 
D1zeq 


l 


Mr. SCHURZ. Certainly not. Such . 
doctrine was never heard of. I think i 


appeared here in this report for the very {rs 
time in the history of international law 
What is the statement of the committee? 

, Congress having, by the act of 1868, directed the 
Secretary of Warto dispose of these arms and stores 
and the Government being engaged in such gale. 
prior to the war between France and Germany, had 
a right to continue the same during the war. and 
might, in the city of Washington, have sold and 
delivered any amount of such stores to Frederick 
William or Louis Napoleon in person, withoy 
violating the obligations of neutrality, provided 
such sales were made in good faith, not for the pur- 
pose of influencing the strife, but in execution of the 
lawtul purpose of the Government to sell its surplus 
arms and stores. 

_ The United States, therefore, having a perfect 
right to sell these arms, as above stated, it remains 
to be considered what in fact was done by the Goy- 
ernment in the premises.’’ 

The prinviple laid down here is indeed mos; 
wonderful, that Congress having directed the 
Secretary of War to dispose of arms prior to 
a war abroad, the Government may go on 
selling arms to a belligerent party during the 
pendency of such a war. A Government thus 
relieved of its international obligations by its 
own statutes!) Was there ever anything like 
it? Carry that one step further. Suppose 
Congress had directed the Secretary of the 
Navy in time of universal peace to sell our 
iron-clads, fully armed and equipped, to any 
purchaser that may offer himself, then, accord- 
ing to the doctrine luid down bere, the Gov- 
ernment might go on after the breaking out of 
a war abroad selling to a belligerent party our 
iron-clad vessels, with guns and equipment on 
board, in the lawful pursuit of trade, without 
in the least compromising its neutrality. 

Mr. CARPENTER. ndoubtedly. 

Mr. SCHURZ. The Senator says “un- 
doubtedly.’’ Can he be in earnest? Is that 
a principle that the American Congress can 
possibly indorsé? Then, in the name of com- 
mon sense, let us go home with our Alabama 
clain’s, for Great Britain did nothing that in 
any degree could be compared with this. lt 
was not the British Government that sold rebel 
cruisers to the confederate agents. ‘The rebel 
cruisers were built and sold by private parties; 
those private parties had carried on their law- 
ful trade before the war of the rebellion ever 
was heard of in this country ; and according 
to the doctrine laid dowu by this committee, 
not only private individuals in Engiand, bub 
the British Governoent, had it ever sold war 
ships before, would have been perfectly 1 We 
right had they sold iron-clads fully armed avd 
equipped to confederate agents. No violatiol 
of neutral duties in it, | suppose. 

Mr. CARPENTER. If an interruption 
will not annoy the Senator, then we may gt 
exactly at the point of difference. The differs 
ence between the two cases is this: if Bug: 
land had had men-of- war for sale and bad sold 
them, that would have been one thing. ut 


complaint agaiust England has been, vot that 
she sold what she had « righi to sell in peace 
or war, but that she allowed ships to be butt 
in her territory for the purpose of being 
equipped, and manned, and sailed {rom bet 
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rts to prey upon our commerce. The ‘Su: 
reme Court of the United States has decided 
| the case of the Santissima Trinidad, that where 
hi , js sold, that is where it is sent from a 
orl country to be sold as an article of 
ne rmerce. that is contraband of course, and 
oe that risk, but it is no violation of neutral- 
‘ty; but that if we had permitted that shipto 
he manned and sailed from our harbors for 


the purpose of making an expedition against 
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| 


the commerce of a belligerent, that would have | 


heen making war upon her. 

Mr. SCHURZ. 
ima Trinidad isnotat allin point here. Now, 
joes the Senator not know that the British 
Government as a Government did not sell any 
cruisers to the confederacy? Does he not 
know that those rebel cruisers were built, not 


by the British Government, but by private par- | 
ves, the Lairds, whose business it had been for || 


many years to do the very same thing. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I assume that the 
Senator does not want to misrepresent me or 
misunderstand me. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Certainly not. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I will not interrupt 
the Senator if it annoys him. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Not at all. 

Mr. CARPENTER. 


cruisers. ‘he Lairds did sell them. They 
had a right to sell them in time of peace. 


The case of the Santis- | 


We all understand | 
that the British Government did not sell those 
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Our complaint against England, however, was | 


that they were 
turned into an expedition inside British ter- 
ritory; not that it was a sale of a ship as an 
article Of commerce, but that expeditions 


furnished forth there and | 


were fitted out there, these vessels were built | 


there for the purpose of being used, they were 
manned, they were armed and equipped with 


British guns and with British seamen, and | 


sailed from their ports for an expedition. 
That is the ground, as [ understand. 

Mr. SCHURZ. In answer to this point I 
will go with the Senator once more over his 
whole argument. He tells us, there having 
heen a statute before the French-German war 
broke out which authorized and directed the 


War Department to sellarms and ammunition, | 


by virtue of that statute the War Department 
had authority, and for aught I know in his 
opinion it was its duty, to sell those arms and 
ammunition during the pendencyof the French- 
German war, and even directly to the belli- 
gerent parties if they had been represented here 
by the very chief of the belligerent States. Is 
not that the argument? 

Mr. CARPENTER. Well, it is partly so 
and partly not. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. SCHURZ. I will read it from the 


printed report again; and inasmuch as this | 


report is reputed to be the production of the 


Senator himself, I think he will not deny | 


that I state him correctly when I read his own 
language. 


Mr. CARPENTER. The report is all right. 
Mr. SCHURZ. ‘The report says: 


“Congress having, by the act of 1868, directed the 
Secretary of W ar to dispose of these arms and stores, 
and the Government bei engaged in such sales 
Prior to the war between Wives and Germany, hag 
aright to continue the same during the war, an 
wight, in the city of Washington, bave sold and 
elivered any amount of such stores to Frederick 
William or Louis Napoleon in person without vio- 
lating the obligations of neutrality, provided such 
sales were made in good faith, not for the purpose 
ofinfluencing the strife, but in execution of the law- 
ul purpose of the Government to sell its surplus 


armas and stores.” 

That is the Senator’s own statement. What 
oes it mean? The statute having been en- 
acted previous to the war, that same statute 
authorized the Government to sell arms and 
munitions of war during the pendency of that 
war directly to the belligerent parties repre- 
sented in the persons of the very chiefs of the 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| 


| 
| 


oe ae 
belligerent States. Is that a correct statement || of whom were so unwilling that th 
| or not? 


The Senator nods assent. Very 


well. I went on to say that if this applies 


| tothe War Department, it might just as well 


| apply to the Navy Department; that in 1868 || ered by putting a question or two to the very 


a statute might have been passed authorizing 
and directing the Secretary of the Navy to sell 
off our iron-clads, fully armed and equipped 


with guns and ammunition on board, to be | 
manned here by whomsoever pleased to man || 
| them, the flag of the purchasing Govern: 


ment to be hoisted in our own ports on deliv- 


| ery; and that by virtue of that statute our 
| Government might have sold those iron-clads 
| fully armed and equipped, in the same man- 
| ner in which they might have sold them in 
| times of peace, during the pendency 


of the 
French-German war, either to Louis Napoleon 
or the Emperor William. Is the conclusion 
correct? Very well; then I say if that is the 


| law, we may at once withdraw our Alabama 


claims, for then Great Britain did far less than 
the Senator from Wisconsin at the present 
moment asserts the Governmentof the Uni- 
ted States would have been authorized to do. 
Who will gainsay that? I assert that if the 
committee had been retained as the attorneys 
of Great Britain, which | am sure they were 
not, certainly they could not have in tbis case 
used bolder arguments than this; but I am 
sure arguments so reckless will appear rather 


amusing than serious to impartial men in every | 


civilized country. At any rate, whatever the 
short-comings of the committee may have been, 
it did not lack the courage of self-sacrifice. 
Now, sir, survey the whole field once more. 
Neither the evidence in the case, nor mani- 
fest truth, nor common sense, nor our own 
laws, nor the law of nations, nor the interests 


| of the country before a great international 


tribunal where they are.or ought to be taken 
care of now, could escape promiscuous 


| slaughter to justify the astounding conclusion 


that even if the officers of the Government in 
this case were wrong according to their own 
showing, their own showing must have been 
wrong and the officers must have been right 
in spite of themselves. I leave the majority 
of the committee to the glory of their achieve- 
ments. 

Of course after all this the verdict of that 
majority is that there is no officer of the Gov- 
ernment in the least to blame in this matter; 
that they did just right, nothing more and 
nothing less. But, sir, there are some per- 
sons to blame; some persons who in the opin- 
ion of the committee did wrong ; and marvel- 
ous as it may seem, they are not the officers 
of the Government who broke the laws and 
violated the orders of the War Department, 
but the men who really did wrong were those 
upon this floor who moved and advocated that 
those violations of law should be inquired 
into. The committee has indeed not ventured 
to assert in plain and positive language that 
those Senators, meaning the Senator from 
Massachusetts and myself, have been, as was 
once insinuated, ip communication or collu- 
sion with an agent of a foreign Government 
for illicit purposes. 

It is indeed stated that those Senators could 
have obtained all the facts elicited by this 
inquiry by simply applying to the Secretary 
of the Treasury and the War Department for 
information, which they might have done in 
five minutes ; and it is intimated that in mov- 
ing the inquiry they were to some extent 
prompted and set on by a gentleman con- 
alee with a foreign legation. 

Now, sir, as to the first point, I ask, is there 
& man in this country eredulous enough to 
believe that the War Department would have 
voluntarily disclosed the facts elicited by this 
inquiry? Were not those facts elicited by long 
PS difficult examination of witnesses, most 


i} 
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| cealing what was done. 
| You might as well have tried to discover all 
| the abuses of the New York custom-house 











SENATE. 


e truth could 
be drawn only from a mass of evasive and pre- 
varicating testimony? And now it is boldly 
asserted that all this could have been discov- 


parties who are so highly interested in con- 
It is preposterous. 


| by simply addressing your questions to Tom 


Murphy or to the firm of Leet & Stocking. 
But, as to the second point, I repel with 


| indignation the imputation which is thrown 
| upon us that the Senator from Massachusetts 


or myself in advocating this inquiry were moved 
by any instigation on the part of anybody con- 


| nected with any foreign Government iu the 
| world, 
| mittee that they should undertake to cast so 
| foul an imputation upon their associates in this 


Who are the gentlemen of this com- 


body? There is not one of them, let me boldly 
tell them, to whom I yield in patriotic impulse 
or in devotion to the best interests of the Ameri- 
can people. And when to impartial men the 
question is once put, who it is that in this busi- 


| ness rendered the best service to his country, 


I am sure the answer can be but one ; and that 
is, not those who by artful quibbles or by mon- 
strous doctrines, or by graceless aspersions 
upon their associates, strive to justify the most 
indefensible acts of public servants, thus en- 
couraging violations of law for the future, 
nourishing that demoralization of the public 
service which is so much complained of, and 
instigating the repetition of acts calculated to 
undermine constitutional government and to 
dishonor and imperil the Republic. Not 
that they rendered a service to this country, 
but those did who fearlessly drew to light the 
wrongs committed, that the breakers of the 
law, even if they do escape the punishment 
they so richly deserve, shall at least not escape 
public reprobation, and that in future those 
who are tempted to trifle with the laws and 
the great interests of the Republic shall stand 
in wholesome fear of a watchful eye and of a 
fearless and independent sense of right. For, 
sir, whatever may be the result of this inquiry 
now, and however indisposed those in power 
may be to vindicate the laws, one thing is 
certain: as long as this generation lives, no 
other Administration will dare again to com- 
promise the international standing of this 
country by such scandals as the sales of arms 
here in question. I challenge comparison 
between the character of our conduct and the 
character of this report, and I am sure we 
shall not suffer by placing them side by side. 

Another matter which the committee have 
made the subject of elaborate censure is this: 
in testifying I refused to lay before the com- 
mittee letters giving me confidential info rma- 
tion on the subject under inquiry, and also the 
name of the Senator who had communicated 
to me the letter from Remington to Le Cesne. 
I stated under oath that, aside from the in- 
formation I had from the Marquis de Cham- 
brun, which I testified to, the letters in ques- 
tion all came from American citizens, so that 
they did not bear upon that part of the inquiry 
which related to collusion with agents of a 
foreign Government. The Senatorfrom Mas- 
sachusetts, i think, made the same declara- 
tion. The majority of the committee call 
such a refusal an assumption of ‘‘an artful 
and arbitrary immunity belonging to feudal 
days and resting upon monarchical princi- 
ples, a crime, a contempt of the Senate, and 
80 On. 

Now, sir, I will not follow the committee in 
the details of their learned argument, but I 
do assert that the Senator from Massachusetts 
and myself stood in this business not only as 
witnesses, but also as Senators of the United 
States who had advocated an inquiry, and one 
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of whom was by permission engaged in conduct- 


j 
| 


ing it; and standing there as such, we not only | 
could claim it as a right, but we could regard | 
it as a duty to refuse a disclosure of confiden- | 
tial communications and conversations with | 
other Senators on the subject under inquiry. | 
How is information received in such cases? | 
In many, perhaps in most instances, from | 
voluntary communications of persons who do | 


not want their own names to appear, but sug- 
gest names of witnesses to be put on the stand. 


Everybody who has conducted an inquiry | 
You force the dis- 


knows that this is so. 
closure of the names of such persons and 


there is an end of such communications; and | 
there is an end, to that extent, of the inquiry | 


itself. The Senate has ordered an investiga- 
tion. It is duty of each Senator to promote 
it, and it cannot be the right of the commit- 
tee charged with its conduct to hamper and 


to defeat it. Let it be understood that the | 


private correspondence of a Senator about 


such a matter can be forced to light, and that | 


therefore no confidential communication with | 


a Senator on such a subject can be had, and one 
of the most important sources of information 
is stopped, and investigation in many cases 
becomes a mere mockery. There is a certain 
official confidence which a Senator must have 
a right, and which he may claim it as his duty, 
to guard for the public interest. 


But now as to disclosing a conversation with | 


a Senator about public business, which we were 
asked to do; if we can be forced to that by 
order of the majority, I ask you where are we 
going? Have you considered that? If we, 
gentlemen, among ourselves, cannot exchange 
a word about a matter of public concern with- 
out fear that some day a committee of investi- 
gation may lay its hands upon our shoulders 
and force us to answer the questions, ** What 
did you say to your associate,’’ and ‘* What 
did he reply ’’—if that can be done, where will 
be the end of the encroachments of the ma- 
jority upon your independence and discretion 
as legislators of this Kepublic? 

As for myself, I may say I had absolutely 
nothing to conceal concerning myself in this 
case; and I did not conceal anything. The 
information I received by confidential letters 
appeared in the shape of evidence, every item 
of it. I might have exhibited those letters 
bat for the fact that they were confidential, 
and that their exhibition would have stopped 
at once further information. 

I might have testified also that it was the 
Senator from New Hampshire, not now in his 
seat, [ Mr. Patrerson, ] who communicated to 
me the letter from Remington to Le Cesne. 
1 might have obtained his permission to say 
it; but I did not want to say it until he said it 
himself. Every man in this land shall under- 
stand that he can communicate with me about 
public business in confidence, and that this 
confidence sball not be violated; and every 
Senator on this floor shall understand that he 
can speak to me in confidence on public busi- 
ness, and that confidence shall be sacred, 
whatever the consequences may be to myself. 

I call these the natural privileges of a posi- 
tion like ours, and as fur as in me lies I shall 
endeavor to maintain them, and if maintaining 
them should cost me the high honor of a seat 
in this body, I shall not be the man to seta 
precedent to the contrary. 

The committee must indeed have been in 
great need of argument when they had to de- 
vote one third of their report to degrading 
their own position as Senators in order to find 
culprits upon this floor, instead of finding 
them among the officers of the Government. 
And now | again affirm if such expedients are 
resorted to in order to cover up the misdeeds 
of our executive officers, there is an end of 
“esponsible power. 
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Let me now for a moment turn to another 
aspect of this business. How does our Admin- 
istration appear in it? We bebold an instruc- 
tive spectacle as unrolled by the evidence. Look 
at these sales of arms in the hght of surround- 
ing circumstances. There was a great war 
raging abroad. Our Government had declared 
its nentality; and as a neutral oar Govern- 
ment was in a most delicate position. It had 
especial reasons for carefully guarding its 
duties in the premises. The Alabama case 
was pending. We accused another Govern- 
ment of a violation of neutral obligations. Our 
own acts, therefore, we had to expect to become 
the subject of the most minute scrutiny by 
that other Government. More than that, the 
war abroad was a matter of very peculiar 
interest to a large, valuable, and patriotic por- 
tion of our population; I mean the Germans. 
They made remonstrance after remonstrance 
against the sales of arms to the French, com- 
plaining with much feeling, and nobody will 
deny that there was some justification for 
that feeling, that the same muskets which they 
had borne in the war in the defense of this 
Republic were now sold to the French Gov- 
ernment for the purpose of being -used in 
slaughtering their friends and kindred. What- 
ever view may by some have been taken of 
their complaints in other respects, nobody will 
deny that their feeling was natural and appeal- 
ing to generous sentiments. That feeling was 
at least entitled to some respect by their own 
Government. 

Such circumstances would have suggested to 
a wise Government the propriety of selling at 
such a time no arms from their arsenals at all, 
for the pecuniary advantage to be gained by 
taking dedatea of a good chance stood in 
no proportion whatever to the risk incurred. 
But if the Government was not wise enough 
for that, it should have been at least caretul 
enough so to conduct the sales of arms as not 
to lay itself open to any imputation of unfair 
and illicit dealing. The official position taken 
by the War Department as expressed in the order 
not to sell to any agent of a belligerent was 
correct. It was of the highest importance 
that it should be kept correct by the most scru- 
pulous enforcement and observance. The 
strictest surveillance of the subordinate off- 
cers of the Government was therefore neces- 
sary. 

Now, sir, what was done? The Secretary 
of War, according to the testimony, simply 
gave verbal directions to the chief of ordnance 
that no arms should be sold to Remington, 
and there he stopped; that was all. ‘There 
were no written or other instructions at all 
issued by the War Department to subordinate 
officers to stimulate their watchfulness—abso- 
lutely nothing of the kind. As General Dyer 
himself testifies, he entirely left that practical 
conduct of the details of the business to the 
subordinate officers themselves. Neither the 
President nor the head of the Department 
troubled themselves any further about the 
matter. Subordinate officers did absolutely 
what they pleased. The newspapers reported 
that cargo after cargo of arms was being 
shipped to France. The War Department knew 
nothing about it. It was a matter of general 
notoriety that arms were bought for France by 
French agents. Everybody knew it except 
the President and the War Department. They 
felt no concern. Large quantities of arms and 
ammunition were delivered to Remington after 
the War Department itself had discovered him 
to be a French agent; but the War Depart- 
ment did not stop to inquire whether this would 
do or not. Breach-loading arms were taken 
out of the very hands of our troops and deliv- 
ered to French agents. The War Department 
thought it all right without further inquiry. 
A great commotion arose among a certain 


class of our citizens. The Wa 
went on without any regard to it. 
ings with French agents were ca 
openly in the glaring light of da 
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t Department 
Direct deal. 
rried on go 


¥Y, under 
very eyes of the Government, that its officiate 


with the least degree of watchfulness could not 
have failed to discover the character of b 
proceedings; but the War Department Xs 
blind as well as deaf. - 

The honor and the international standi 
of the country, the relations of this Gove 
ment with a large body of our 
laws of the land were absolutely left at th 

yy 8 
mercy of General Dyerand Colonel Crispin— 
a mere plaything in the bands of subordinate 
officers, and the Administration did not wink 
There was, in one word, the completest anar. 
chy in our public service with regard to ono 
of the most delicate, dangerous, and respon- 
sible affairs ever conducted by this Governmey 
and those at the head of the Government did 
not in the least trouble themselves about it. 

What were the consequences? Here at 
home, under our very eyes, flagrant violations 
of law and of orders, proceedings so Un justi- 
fiable that no Goverument could have toler. 
ated them that respected itself. And what 
were the consequences abroad? I think we 
heard something said in this debate to-day as 
to our present standing in foreign countries, 
What were the consequences of these proceed. 
ings abroad ? 

The Senator from Massachusetts and myself 
were tauntingly told that if we insisted on this 
inquiry the German Government would raise 
claims against us, and we were inciting it to 
doso. ‘The gentlemen belonging to the ma- 
jority of the committee must in the mean time 
have come to the conclusion that when we 
predicted that the German Government would 
do nothing of the kind we understood the pol- 
icy of that Government much better than they 
did; that we were right in what we predicted, 
Bismarck’s policy not to disturb the relations 
between Germany and the United States on 
account of this matter, and to consider him- 
self satisfied with the official position of this 
Government as declared by the order of the War 
Department was undoubtedly wise and well con- 
sidered, and there is no reason to doubt that he 
willadheretoit. But, sir,we must not forget that 
such a policy was favored, nay, was rendered 
possible only by very fortunate circumstances. 
The war in France was carried on with unin 
terrupted success in spite of the arms imported 
from the United States into that country; and 
Bismarck’s pleasantry that he could pick up 
these arms on the banks of the Loire cheaper 
than he could buy them was rather cheap under 
the circumstances. We also, I think, would 
scarcely have had so long and so acrimonious 
a quarrel with Great Britain, had that Power 
during the war been otherwise friendly to 
us, and had we captured the rebel cruisers 
immediately after their leaving British ports, 
before having burned a single American craft. 
We might have considered it good policy to 
overlook many things in order to keep up & 
friendly understanding with a foreign Power, 
had we not been materially damaged by its 
delinquencies. Stes 

But, sir, what would have happened in this 
case if, in consequence of the importation of 
arms from the Vnited States into France, 
untoward accidents had befallen the German 
armies; if defeats had occurred, if the war 
had been materially prolonged? Then I sub- 
mit the matter would not have been dismissed 
with a mere joke. 

Was it not the part of a wise Government 
to look forward and consider such possibil: 
ities? Was it not wanton levity in our rulers 
to trust the honor and the interests of our 
country to mere fortunate chance? But ast 
was, although we have been lucky enough 0 
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. IL 
enc Pe th a friendly Government, there is 
at thing we have not escaped. We must 
* fyrget that in the long run the strength of 
a diplomacy consists in a favorable public 
opinion abroad; that what we say will be 
evected by Governments in the same meas- 
ati their people think well of us. 


Now, sir, what is public opinion abroad with | 
veference to this subject? How has it been | 


affected by this business ? Let us flatter our- 


selves with no delusions. 
0p 


the mean time our Government has furnished 
their enemies with arms. In France the peo- 
ole say that we have indeed furnished them 
ordnance stores, but have taken advantage of 
their misfortunes and necessities to drive a 
bard bargain. What they think and say in 
England at this moment I need not further 
detail, nor will I go through the rest of the 
list, The result of it, then, is that we have 
forfeited to avery great degree the confidence, 
the esteem, and the friendship of foreign 
nations. 

And now what is the justification of all 
this? It is, as the officers of the Government 
testifying before the committee, and indeed 
the committee itself, proclaim with great ex- 
yitation, that we have made much money ; that 
if we had not taken advantage of a foreign 
war to sell these arms we could not in time of 
peace have received half the price for them. 
We have made money, gentlemen ; let us re- 
joice. We could not have sold the arms so 
profitably had we not permitted them to go to 
the buttle-tields of the French-German war, 
and we have indeed made money. Have we 
violated the laws? Never mind; we have 
made money. Have we offended a respect- 
able and patriotic class of American citizens? 
Nomatter; we have made money. Have we 
imperiled our friendly relations witha foreign 
Government? Never mind that; we have made 
money. Have we forfeited the affection and 
the esteem of foreign nations? No matter; 
we have made money. 

Well, gentlemen, how much money, then, 
have we made? | have figured it up some- 
what minutely, and I find that had we refrained 
from selling these arms-in times of war, we 


In Germany the 
le think and say that we have treated | 
ibem to very fair words of sympathy, and in | 


iterruption of our friendly rela- | 








might in peaceable times have received per- | 


haps two and a half or three million dollars 
less forthem. I will put it at a higher figure 
and say we have actually made four millions 
which otherwise we. would not have made. 
Well, then, this is a nation of forty millions, 
and the four millions make a gain per capita 
of just ten cents. So we have made ten cents 
apiece, gentlemen. [ Laughter. ] For ten 
cents a head we have violated and trampled 
under foot the laws of this country; for ten 
cents a head offended a very large and patri- 
otic class of our citizens; for ten cents a head 
imperiled our relations with a foreign Gov- 
ernment; for ten cents a head forfeited the 
ésieem and frieudship of foreign nations. Let 
us rejoice, Americans; we have made ten cents 
&bead. [Laughter.] Is this worthy of this 
proud Republic; worthy of the great Amer- 
ican people ? 

Vhen mere money becomes the motive of 
action of a great Government at the expense 
of daty and honor, then that nation certainly 
's on its downward course. Napoleon insult- 
ingly said of the British that they were a na- 
ou of shop-keepers. Let the ery of money be 
generally accepted as a justification for every- 
‘bing, and the American people will soon be 

egraded to the level of a nation of horse- 
‘raders. Is that what you will have? Shame 
upon those who, in justification o wrong, use 
80 degrading aa argument—although | may 
*y it is weil in keeping with the spirit of an 
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SENATE. 





| 


Administration whose head permitted one of 
his friends to claim a second term of office for 
him on the ground that he had accepted the 
Presidency of the United States only with the 
understanding that he should enjoy its emolu- 
ments for eight years—perhaps the first time 
that the highest honor of the Republic was 
looked at in a pecuniary light. 

Consider now, sir, what muSt have been the 
cause of such blunders, blunders so dangerous 
and so disgraceful as are here disclosed? 


How can it happen that the highest interests | 


and the honor of a great people can be put so 
recklessly at the mercy of mere subordinate 
officers, and that all higher considerations are 
sacrificed for mere gain? 
no intelligent head at the helm of this Gov- 


ernment; no head understanding and appre- | 


ciating the greatness of its duties and respon- 
sibilities. ‘That is the cause. It is as ifa 
parcel of boys’ were playing with the great 
powers of the State. Only thus can it happen 
that the Government becomes the foot-ball of 
official anarchy and of caprivious accident. 
And it is the justification of just such things 
that this committee has undertaken. 


than the action of the Administration and of 


defenders. 

this report. 
officers of the Government? It tells them 
that they may violate the laws a3 they please, 
and here they will always find aready defense. 
It tells them, as the evidence in this case 


Look at the full significance of 


shows, that they may put forth the flimsiest | 


pretenses, the shallowest subterfuges, the most 
bare-faced jugglery, such as that with which 
the transactions between Remington and the 
Department were attempted to be covered up, 
and here they will always find men violently 
closing their eyes against the most glaring 


facts; and that they can always rely upon the | 


friends of the Administration in Congress 
ready to exhaust their whole ingenuity to pro- 
tect those in power. 

Have you considered what that means and 
what it will lead to? 
Government understand that they can violate 
the laws of the land and the orders of their 
superiors with entire security, and what will 
become of their respect forthe law and of 


their obedience to superior authority ? Where | 


will their lawless assumptions stop if we with 


thoughtless levity defend and justify them? | 


Where will the safety of our public concerns 


be if we teach our public servants they can do | 


what they please and we shall not hold them 
to account? What kind of spirit are we en- 


couraging in the executive branch of this Gov- | 


ernment if we make it feel that its transgres- 
sions, however scandalous, and its usurpations, 
however glaring, will always, even under the 


extremest circumstances, find defense and pro- | 


tection in the legislative halls of the Republic? 


Let this go on, and you will prepare for | 
absolute power on one side and for absolute | 


and degrading subserviency on the other; and 


indeed we have already gone very far. We | 


have already seen strange things, very strange 
things right here upon this floor. Sometimes 
it has already appeazed as if there were but 
one ruling will in this Republic, and as if the 
rest of us had only to bow our heads in sub- 
missive obedience. Let me give you an exam- 
ple which may still be fresh in the memories 
of some of us. : 

Do you remember the day when the Senator 
from Massachusetts was removed from the 
head of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 


a position he had filled so long with so much | 


honor to himself and so much advantage to 


this country? I remember that day well; it | 


was a sad day for the Senate. Do you remem- 
ber how in the debate of that day the question 


It is that there is | 


j 


What lesson does it teach the | 


Let the officers of the | 


| was passed around, what reason could be 
| assigned for the degradation of that dis- 
| tinguished gentleman? and when the oaly tangi- 
| ble answer was that the. Senator from Massa- 
chusetts had ata dinner-table refused to notice 
| a question addressed to him by the Secretary 
of State; and to this very day it bas not been 
decided yet whether that question was on duck 
or partridge. [Laughter.] Do you remember 
how in that debate every Senator who spoke 
on the Administration side seemed anxious to 
shake off from his shoulders the responsibility 
for that act, as if ready to exclaim, ‘ Thou 
canst not say | did it.’ Ah, sir, if nobody on 
this floor did it, who did it then? No impar- 
tial observer could have listened to that debate 
without jumping to the conclusion that it was 
the President’s will that did it; that the Presi- 
dent’s will stalked into this Senate Chamber 
demanding the head of theSenator from Mas- 
sachusetts; that to the President's will that 
head was given; and that before the Presi- 


|} dent’s will on that day the Senate lay in painful 
|| prostration. 


Now, sir, I repeat, if there isanything worse | 


I remember another spectacle of equal sig- 
nificance, to which the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has already alluded to-day. It was 


|| when the Executive was arraigned for his open 
its officers in this case, it is the attitude of its | i 


and flagrant usurpation of the war power in 
the Sau Domingo case. That act of usurpa- 
tion, striking at the very foundations of con- 
stitutional government, was so clearly proven 
by documentary evidence, by the showing of 
the Administration itself, by arguments s0 ir- 
refutable, and by conclusions so imperative, 
that the whole ingenuity of the President's 
defenders exhausted itself in utterly useless 
efforts. And yet the Senate, seeing the Ad- 
ministration in danger, did not rise up to the 
supreme duty of vindicating the fundamental 
law of the land, of protecting against wanton 
encroachments those safeguards with which 
the Constitution surrounds the rights of the 
|| people, the prerogatives of the national Legis- 
|| lature, and the peace and safety and honor of 
|| the country. ‘That flagrant act of usurpation 
on the part of the President was tamely acqui- 
| 

| 


} 


esced in, and remains tamely acquiesced in to 
this very day; the Constitution remains vio- 
lated with impunity and without remonstrance ; 
and a precedent was then established which, 
|| if suffered to become a rule of constitutional 
construction, places the war power, that is, the 
peace, the honor, and the welfare of the Amer- 
ican Republic, at the mercy of oue single man’s 
ambition and recklessness. The Senate sub- 
mitted then, and is submitting yet. 

But, however alarming those occurrences 
may have been, they are even surpassed in 
dangerous tendency by what we now see before 
us. This report seems to cap the climax ina 
| certain respect, for [ believe never in the his 
|| tory of this country has every respect for evi 
dence and fact as proven by evidence, have the 
|| privileges of the national legislator, have the 
principles upon which every civilized Govern- 
|| ment regulates its international conduct, have 
\| the laws of the land, have the safety of our 
|| free institutions and the rights and liberties of 
|| the citizen which find their security in the 
|| sanctity of the laws, been more recklessly 
thrown at the feet of executive officers than it 
| 
| 
| 





is done by that daring justification of wrong 
|| and the destructive doctrines advanced in this 
|} document. 
| And why is this done? Sir, I would not be 
| the first man in this case to discuss the 
‘| motives of other Senators, but the committee 
|| have set an example for following which they 
|| must not find fault with me. The committee 

say: 
** But in that case ”— 
Meaning if we had obtained our information 
| from the Departments directly— 

“Chambrun would have failed in his effort to use 


6 
' 
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the Senate asan instrumentality for obtaining testi- portance goes far beyond the question involv- 


mony to vindicate his friend, M. Place, and the 
opportunity would have been lost to cast suspicion | 
upon, and raise a scandal against, the executive 


; 


administration of our Government.’ 

Thus the Senator from Massachusetts and 
myself are charged with having moved and 
udvocated this inquiry for the purpose of rais- 
ing scandal against, and of injuring the 
Administration. If, for the sake of argument, | 
1 admit that, what of it? Does notthe Admin- 
istration deserve to be injured if the disclosure 
of the truth will injureit? Have we not served 
the interests of the American people by draw- 
ing the truth to light? Have not the American 
people a right to know the truth, even if the 
Administration may not like it? Was it not 





our solemn duty as representatives of the peo- 
ple to attack the Administration if the truth 
tells against it? Are the interests of the 
Administration of greater moment than the 
interests of the people at large as involved in 
the laws of this Republic? Should we violate 
our duty to vindicate those laws for fear of 
displeasing or injuring those in power? Not 
we, sir, whatever others may do. 

But now let me measnre the members of 
the majority of the committee by the same 
standard which they have applied to us and 
see how they will appear. if we have advo- 
cated this inquiry to hurt the Administration, 
let us see what the committee have done to 
defend the Administration. They have justi- 
fied the most flagrant and barefaced violations 
of the law. They have placed that justification 
upon the doctrine that a violation of law may 
be excused when it becomes an established 
habit; may be excused when its effects are 
advantageous in the opiniou of the law: break- 
ers themselves. They have taught the officers 
of the Gevernment that, upon such grounds, 
they may violate the laws withimpunity. They 
have made the offieers of the Government 
understand that by the flimsiest pretext and 
by the most transparent jugglery, they can fur- 
nish members of this Senate with satisfactory 
material to justify a wrong ever so glaring. 
They have thus contributed to nourish that de- 
moralization and anarchy which are so danger- 
ously infesting our public service. They have 
to this end laid down a doctrine, which, if 
carried out, would lead to the ruin of all re- 
sponsibility in our Government. They have 
attacked the natural privileges of the national 
legislator, without which the investigation of 
abuses would in most cases become a mockery. 
They have, even at the expense of our posi- 
tion in that great international trial now pend- 
ing, laid down a doctrine of neutral duties 
which is a disgrace to this civilized age, and 
by the observance of which we should forfeit 
the esteem and friendship of every civilized 
nation, dishonor the American people in the 
eyes of the whole civilized world, and involve 
this Republic in endless quarrels with our 
veighbors; and all this, if we apply the same 
criterion of motives which they applied to us, 
to defend the Administration! They have 
sacrificed what should be dearest to every 
American citizentothatend. Ah, gentlemen, 


_ if you lay down a standard of motives in this 


case, you must not object if you bave the full 
benefit of it. 

And now, while you call our action the off- 
spring of a factious spirit, you call yours 
patriotism. Patriotism, sir! If this becomes 
the standard of patriotism in this country, 
then good night free institutions and repub- 
lican liberty; then u may be truly said that 
the decay of constitutional government in the 
American Republic is in full operation. That 
is the patriotism preached in the document 
before us. 

I called this report at the commencement 
of my remarks a symptom of a morbid tend- 
eucy of our political life, and as such its im- 


ing the mere sales of arms. I said, and I 
repeat, the moral and intellectual atmosphere 
which renders such productions possible is so 
unhealthy that republican government cannot 
long livein it. That atmosphere must be puri- 
fied or the miasma will become fatal. fe is 
not merely the offenses here disclosed that 
must be punished now and prevented in the 
future, but that spirit must be checked which 
so recklessly protects offenders, or this will 
become no longer a Government of laws, but 
a Government of factions, without conscience, 
without self-respect, and without restraint, or 
a Government whose powers are wielded with- 
out responsibility, and whose arrogance is sub- 
mitted to without shame. 

If there be already in this land an authority 
above our heads which, not by superior intel- 
ligence, but by the mere brutal force of its be- 
ing, renders such performances as this report 
acceptable to the Senate and to the ruling 
party, and threatens to stifle among the guard- 
ians of the public welfare that independence 
of spirit without which the sanctity of the laws 
cannot be maintained and free government 
cannot be kept alive—if there be such an 
authority above our heads, then it is time that 
this authority be overthrown. If there bea 
party spirit abroad which so subjugates the 
hearts of men that they welcome error and 
deception when the truth stands in the way of 
party interest, that they are willing to see the 
laws sacrificed, wrong called right, and our 
republican institutions undermined for the pro- 
tection of those in power against the conse- 
quences of their misdeeds, then, sir, it is time, 
it is high time, that the despotism of party be 
broken. 

As for me, I have fulfilled what I considera 
solemn duty in warning the Senate and the 
American people of their danger. I rejoice 
to see a spirit sweeping over the land which 
makes the patriotic citizen rise above the par- 
tisan, breaking the fetters which have so long 
cramped every free movement, and promising 
to restore to all the full liberty of political con- 
science. May that spirit be victorious, for 
surely the Republic stands in great need of its 
speedy triumph, and I fervently hope that in 
the struggle which is now upon us the surest 
means will be found to unite, upon the most 
honorable and most fruitful ground, for acom- 
mon, irresistible effort, all the forces that can 
and ought to work together for that great end. 


Refunding the Cotton Tax. 
REMARKS OF HON. B. 8. TURNER, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In rHe House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 31, 1872, 


On a petition and memorial praying Congress and 
the country to refund the cotton tax. 


Mr. TURNER. Mr. Speaker, I had the 
honor on the 20th day. of February last to 
present a petition and memorial to Congress 
praying Congress and the country to refund 
the cotton tax. Sir, the understanding of the 
people is that this tax fell upon a certain sec- 
tion and class. It did not fall upon the owner 
of the land, nor upon the merchant, nor upon 
the consumer, but directly upon the laborer 
who tilled the soil and gathered the cotton 
with his blood-stained fingers from the pods. 
The seventh section of the Constitution of the 
United States authorizes Congress to levy a 
uniform tax. Our understanding of uniformity 
is that every State in the Union shall pay a 
tax in proportion to its population and wealth ; 
hence we claim that the cotton tax falling 
upon a special section of the country and upon 
a certain class of citizens is unconstitutional ; 


ee 
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because, in the first place, it is detrimen; 
one section of the country and benefic 
another; next, it is a direct tax upon ing 
in that part of the country where cot 


al to 
lal to 
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made. And, sir, instead of paying the peo 
a premium for their industry it is Fa 


prohibition of cotton making. 

In 1866, 1867, and 1868 there was a Cotton 
tax levied amounting to $70,000,000, w 
claim that this tax was unjust, inequitable. 
and unconstitutional. This law was the siti 
ture of Congress, for it was not supported E 
the people in any section of the country ; anh 
we hold now that Congress has the — 
power to refund this tax as it had to collect 
it. This tax wroughta more serious influenc 
and destructive consequence than seems to by 
understood by Congress and the 
general. 

The war through which we have passed 
stopped cotton making for a time, and thy 
caused cotton to be scarce and high in other 
markets of the world. Other nations, Jogk. 
ing upon cotton as one of the chief neces. 
sities of life, went into cotton making in self. 
defense, and continued so to do till the war 
was over in the United States. 

During the war cotton went up as high as 
eighty cents per pound; and as soon as the war 
ended and cotton was shipped from the Uni 
ted States it began to go down and was as low 
as forty-three cents in 1866. This was no 
doubt caused by other nations taking the 
idea that American cotton was coming into the 
markets of the world, and could be purchased 
for less than they could make it at their homes. 

But when Congress imposed the prohibitory 
tax in 1866, it caused the people of the world 
to believe as before, that it would be impossi- 
ble to purchase cotton from the United States 
at any reasonable price ; therefore, they again 
made an effort to defend themselves by going 
into cotton making and bringing their cotton 
in competition with that of the United States, 

These nations, by their energy, industry, 
and success, glutted the markets of the world 
with cotton, so much so that it reduced the 
cotton of the United States from forty-three 
cents in 1866 to thirty-one cents in 1867, an’ 
to seventeen cents.in 1868. 

And when the cotton tax was repealed in 
1868, the outside influence began to decrease 
and the price of our cotton to increase, and 
has been getting higher and higher ever since. 

Mr. Speaker, a fair calculation will show 
that if there had been no tax upon cotton 
the minimum value would never have gone 
below thirty-five cents per pound. 

And, sir, as I have said before, the Gov- 
ernment collected $70,000,000 upon cotton, 
thereby bringing about the influence of which 
I have spoken before, namely, increasing com 
petition, glutting the markets and reducing 
the price of our cotton to an additional amount 
of $250,000,000, besides the $70,000,000 paid 
on cotton. This $250,000,000 fell into the 
hands of other nations by the prohibitory 
influence of our own Government, conse 
quently the whole loss to the cotton making 
section of the country by the direct tax and 
its indirect influence amounts to $320,000, 000. 

To prove my argument to be true, | will 
refer to other products of industry than cot- 
ton. For instance, take away the tariff from 
iron and place a prohibitory tax of three cents 
per pound for making iron. What would be 
the effect? Iam satisfied, sir, that such would 
be the effect that iron-masters from all paris 
of the world would be bringing iron to the 
United States, while the iron-masters in ou! 
country would have to abandon their business 
or starve. This I know, Mr. Speaker, wi! 
not be disputed by the tariff men of Penasy!: 
Vania upon this floor. 

Mr. Speaker, I will place any other article 
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in the same situation that cotton has been | 
siaced. Salt, for instance. Take away the || 
‘ariff and impose @ tax of one cent per pound, 
and the effect will be the same as upon cotton. 
(Or take sugar, and impose the prohibitory 
vax of three cents per pound upon it, and the 
effect upon it will be the same as that upon 


tion. ‘ . 
* poseeding to the Constitution, | deny that 


this tax is uniform, since it would have been 
gs fair to tax either of the just-named arti- 
leg as it was to tax cotton, for custom and | 
‘resent status of civilization recognize 
articles to be the prime necessities of 

Cotton is a necessity according to cus- 
tom, decency, civilization, and under rules 
and regulations of society. There are no 
rules nor regulations laid down by law, neither 
eonstitutional, statute, common, nor muni. 
cipal law, that compels any man to eat or 
drink ; but, on the other hand, municipal law, 
moral customs, and influences of every civil- 
ized community, compel every man to properly 
clothe himself, making it a penal offense for 
bim to appear in the street unless his naked- 
ness is thoroughly concealed ; nor does cus- 
tom stop with a mere concealing of nakedness, 
but even a superfluity of clothing is necessary, 
so as to add to his personal appearance. 
Cotton, therefore, being an indispensable arti- 
cle of dress, and an absolute necessity to pro- 
tect us from the many changes of weather, 
should not be placed in the same category 
with tobacco and whisky, recognized and 
acknowledged poisonous luxuries of life. 

Again | refer to the class of people who 
make cotton. The statistics will show that | 
twenty-nine bales of cotton out of every thirty | 
made in the United States are made directly | 
by the negroes in the southern States, and to | 
them, Mr. Speaker. this tax is due. I will 
say for them, when they were set free, found 
themselves without homes, without clothes, | 
aud without bread, with all their means of 
subsistence in the North and northwestern 
States, thousands of miles trom them, slan- 
dered and abused, said to be too lazy to make 
cotion unless a will superior to their own were 
placed over them to control, they united 
themselves and determined to make cotton | 
under their own direction in order that they 
might refute the base slanders which had been | 
heaped upon them. And but for thistax which 
! have mentioned they would have been able 
to purchase one eighth of the land upon which | 
this cotton was made. Further, this three 
per cent. per pound came directly trom the | 
labor of the man who made the cotton. In |! 
addition to this tax, he pays large freights || 
upon all substances, meat, bread, and other 
articles, such as are shipped to him from the 
great distances above mentioned. He must | 
pay the freights on cotton to and from the New | 
Kugland mills, also the manufacturer’s per- | 
ceutage and the merchant’s profit. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, 1 plead in behalf of the | 
poor people of the South, regardless of caste 
or color, because this tax had its blighting | 
influence. It cut the jugular vein of our finan- 
cial system, bled it near unto death, and 
wrought a destructive influence upon every 
line of business. It so erippled every trade 
and industry that our suffering bas been greater 


cle 
the | 
these 
lite. 








no profit and very little of the circulating 
medium. J therefore beg Congress to correct 
the error and refund the cotton tax to that 
class of people from whom it was taken and 
‘or whom I plead in my imperfect way. | 
_And further, 1 had the honor to introduce 
bill No, 2277, which canuot be reached in the | 
regular order of business during this session 
{ 


|] 
i] 
| 
hat tax took away ali the income and left us | 
| 


ot Congress, and I therefore ask the indul- 
bence of members for a few minutes, while I 
make some remarks in relation to this biil. 
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The bill purports to authorize the United 
States Land Commissioners to bid for large 
tracts of private land, when sold at public 
auction, with the right to secure titles to these 
lands in the name of the United States, in the 
same manner as they are secured by private 
individuals ; and to subdivide these tracts into 
small tracts containing not more than one 
hundred and sixty acres, and as much less as 
suits the convenience of the purchaser. The 
latter shall have the right to receive from the 
Land Commissioner a certificate of entry. and 
shall pay to the United States, at the time 
of purchase, ten per cent. on the cost, and 
shall continue to pay annually ten per cent. 
on cost until the whole is paid. When the 
final payment has been made the Land Com- 
missioner shall be required to give to the 
purchaser a warrantee title to the land pur- 
chased. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask Congress to make this 
appropriation, and I ask it in behalf of the 
landless and poor people of our country. In 


| that section of country which I have the honor 


in part to represent upon this floor the people 
are extremely poor, having been emancipated 
from slavery after hundreds of years of disap 
pointment and privation. These people have 
and labored harder, and 
have made more of the raw material than any 
people in the world. Notwithstanding the 
fact that they bave labored long, hard, and 
faithfully, they live on little clothing, the 
poorest food, and in miserable huts. Since 
they have been free they have not slackened 
their industry, but have materially improved 
their economy. While their labor has re- 
warded the nation with larger revenue, they 
have consumed less of the substance of the 
country than any other class of people. If 
dressing less, eating little, and hard and con- 
tinued labor means economy, these people are 
the most economical in the world. And, sir, 
itis a universal understanding among them- 
selves that they are not to live in any extrav- 
agant way so far as eating and dressing is 
concerned. ‘They are laboring and making 
every effort to secure land and houses. It is 
next to an impossibility in this generation to 
accomplish it without such aid as I now ask 
from the Government. 

Mr. Speaker, I am frequently met on the 
floor with the argument that the Government 
should be just before it is generous. Then, I 
call the attention of the gentlemen of the 
House to the fact that we should look to our 
own interests before we care for those of our 
neighbors. What has been the result of our 
legislation? We have subsidized for the peo- 
ple of China; we have subsidized for the peo 
ple of Japan ; we have subsidized to feed the 
wild Indians, roaming over the domains of the 
West, pillaging, robbing, and murdering our 
citizens. ‘These subsidies are sucking vam- 
pires upon our people, for not one of those 
who are benefitted by them pay to the United 
States a single dollar of taxes, while the 


people in whose behalf I en pay annually | 


$70,000,000 taxes to the 
ernment. 

While we pay gratuitously to Chinese, Jap- 
anese, and Indians, millions of dollars an- 
nually, we hesitate to even lend to the land- 
less but peaceable and industrious citizens of 
the South $1,000,000 annually to help them 
aid themselves and at the same time greatly 
develop the resources of the country. Nor 
can this loan be attended with the least risk 
to the Government, for it is seeured by the 
best of security, placing a small portion of the 
surplus money of the Treasury to profitable 
use, at the same time paying the Government 
large interest. 

i thank the gentlemen for their attention, 
and again beg them to give us a united vote on 
the bill to refund this cotton tax. 


nited States Gov- 
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Extension of Ku Klux Act. 
SPEECH OF HON. O. P MORTON, 


OF INDIANA, 
[vy Tas Senate or tue Unirep States, 
May 21, 1872. 
The Senate having under consideration the bill 


(S. No. 656) to extend the provisions of the fourth 
section of the act approved April 20, 1871- 


Mr. MORTON said : 

Mr. Presipent: We have heard a speech 
to-day lasting between five and six hours. 
We heard one yesterday occupying nearly four 
hours. I do not complain of the length of 
these speeches. ‘The task which these Sen- 
ators had in band was one that required much 
time and great labor to its successtul perform- 
ance. Whether it bas been successfully per- 
formed, even with this great expenditure of 
time and labor and pains, it will be for the 
country to determine. 

We have heard the President of the United 
States impugned in his every act in regard to 
the South. He has been charged with exer 
cising despotic powers for selfish and malig- 
nant purposes, with abusing the power which 
had been placed in his hands by the law of 
Congress suspending the writ of habeas corpus, 
without cause or anything to justify the act. 
His officers performing duties under him and 
appointed by him bave been assailed in their 
motive and in their conduct. Congress has 
been accused of passing a law that was uncon- 
stitutional, that was a gross usurpation of 
power ; and it is said that we are now trying 
to extend the provisions of the act of Congress 
passed jast year for no other purpose than to 
enable the President of the United States to 
reélect himself; in the language of the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. BLair] yesterday, to 
enable the Kepublican party to maintain itself 
in power for purely mercenary and selfish 
purposes. 


Neither the Republican members of Con- 


| gress, nor the President of the United States, 


nor his subordinate officers bave received 
credit for a single good act ora single pure 
and patriotic motive. The assault has been 
upon Congress and upon the Executive in 
every particular and upon every ground. The 
attack has been made for political purposes. 
These speeches have been prepared as cam- 
paign documents to make au impression upon 
the public mind ; and | must be excused if [ 
treat of the questions now before the Senate 
frankly and treely—if I refer frankly to what 
has been said. What1 shall say | sha!l say 
with no wish to hurt the feelings of any Sen- 
ator or any person ; but I owe it to myself, | 


| owe it to the Administration, | owe it to the 


Republican members of the Senate to speak 
out boldly and to tell the whole truth, and f 
intend to do it according to the best of my 
ability. 

Mr. Président, whet. the war was over there 
was general good feeling throughout the whole 
country. There wasa genéral feeling through- 
out the North of forgiveness toward the South. 
There was a dtroti Feelin in favor of general 
amnesty; to let by-gones be by-gones; to 
shake hands in fri¢ndship and amity. That 
lasted forsome months. How did that feeling 
come to pass away and feelings of bitterness 
to some extent take théir place on each side, 
especially in the South? To speak the truth, 
I thust say that the Democratic party, that 
political organization known as the Democracy, 
was Chiefly responsible for this change of feel- 
ing. | heard the Senator from Mississippi, 


[Mr. ALcorn] the other day, in speaking on 
the subject, arraign the Democratic party as 
being responsible chiefly for this change of 
feeling on the part of the South. 

The Democratic party of the North advised 
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the South that they had lost no rights by the 
rebellion ; they had forfeited no rights ; they 
were not bound to submit to any conditions, 
but had aright to come back into the Union 
and resume their place in Congress and re- 


sume their political rights just as if nothing | 


had occurred. ‘The South did not think so 
when the war was ended. ‘They were pre- 
‘gnen to submitto any conditions that might 


ye required by the North that were reasonable | 
in character; but gradually, by the influence | 


of the Democratic party of the North, they 
were brought to believe that they had forfeited 
no rights; that to require any conditions of 
reconstruciion was a usurpation anda tyranny 
on the part of the Government ; and this grow 
ing conviction in the South led to nearly all our 
subsequent troubles. 

When in 1867 Congress was finally com- 
pelled to embark in the work of reconstruction, 
and we passed the first reconstruction act and 
the work of reconstruction began, that was 
thrown by the action of the northern Democ- 
racy and of the southern leadersinto the hands 
of the colored people and the northern men 
who bad gone to the South. ‘The leading men 
of the South, those who had been engaged in 
the rebellion, those who were especially re- 
cognized as Democratic politicians, rejected 
reconstruction, not only would have nothing 
to do with it, but opposed it, denounced it, and 
thus it was thrown from necessity into the 
hands of the colored men and the few white 
Republicans of the South. They were almost 
incompetent of themselves to engage in this 
work of reconstruction, because of their want 
of political experience, and northern men who 
went down thereto make the South their home 
were readily received, were readily put for- 
ward as political leaders. and many of them 
were elecied to office. This was a necessity 
of the situation. If anybody was to blame 
for it, it was the southern people who refused 
to take part in reconstruction. If they had 
accepted the situation, if the men of influence 
aud intelligence and political experience in the 
South had come forward and accepted the plan 
of reconstruction, they would have had it in 
their hands, insiead of it being thrown into the 
hands chiefly, as it was, of the colored people 
and of those whom they designate as ‘* carpet- 
baggers’’ and ‘‘ scalawags.’’ But southern men 
rejected it, did all in their power to defeat it, 
and after those State governments were set on 
foot and put in operation they denounced them 
as illegal and unconstitutional, denied their 
authority, impaired their prestige and influ- 
ence, treated them as null and void, and thus 
took from those southern State governments 
that ho!d upon the public conscience and the 
public mind that is necessary forthe efliciency 
and the success of any State government. 

To come a little further down, only the year 
afterward, in 1868, we find this great Demo 
cratic organization in convention assembled 
in the city of New York resolving that the 
reconstruction acts were null and void, thus 
saying to the southern people, ‘‘ They are of 
no binding effect upon you, you have a right 
to treat them as a nullity and to cast them 
aside by force;’’ aud a distinguished Demo- 
cratic leader, a man who was placed upon the 
ticket, openly published a letter in which he 
avowed these sentiments and declared that it 
would be the duty of a Democratic President 
when elected to use the bayonet to disperse 
these carpet-bag governments, 

The cry was raised against the carpet-bag- 
gers. Those were designated as carpet-bag- 
gers who had remained behind in the South 
when the war was over. Many officers and 
soldiers who fell in love with the South during 
their campaigus, who loved its soil and its cli- 
mate, desired to make it their home and the 
remained there. Some never returned. A 
great many went back there after a brief visit 
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to the North. They thought it was their 
country, that they had as much right to settle 
in Georgia and Florida and South Carolina, 
as they had in Indiana, Ohio, and New York. 
Others who had not been in the Army went 
down there. ‘They went there with their cap- 
ital to invest in manufactures, to purchase 
plantations, to engage in business of different 
kinds. Then there were young men aspiring 
in the professions, lawyers, doctors, ministers, 
enterprising merchants, mechanics and busi- 
ness men of every kind who thought the 
South presented a grand field for them, and 
they would go there and make it their home. 
But pretty soon the cry of ‘‘ carpet-baggers’’ 
was raised; that these were northern adver 
turers. They were put under the social ban, 
and the doors of the houses of the southern 
people were shut against them. Southern 
women would not associate with northern 
women. Everything was done to degrade 


| them, to make them unhappy, to drive them 
| out; and this has been one of the great mis- 


takes of the South. 
Sir, what they needed was ‘‘ carpet-baggers,”’ 


| with carpet-bags well filled with capital. What 


they needed was immigrants. 


They needed 


| northern capital and industry and enterprise, 
| and it was going there, and there threatened 


to be an exodus from the North to the South, 
the like of which had never been seen from 
ouc country to another, and if it had not been 
for the unfortunate change I speak of, that 
exodus would have taken place, and there 
would have been such a rush of immigrants, 
of capital, and of labor from the States of the 


| North to the States of the South as has never 


been witnessed upon this or any other conti- 
nent. 

This ery of ‘‘ carpet-baggers’’ has its origin 
in part in selfish considerations with those who 
first raised it in the South. It has its origin 
partly in that State-right feeling that a man’s 
allegiance was due to his State rather than to 
the nation, and that a man had no right to 
come into North Carolina or South Carolina 
aud at once enter upon the full enjoyment of 
equal civil and political rights; th « he must 
be there a longtime. There was wanting that 
feeling of nationality, there was wanting that 
feeling that we are one people, that we are 
citizens of each and every Siate where we 
choose to go with equal rights. That will be 
overcome by and by, but that has been the 


| prevailing feeling in the South, and it has 


done to the South incalculable injury. 

Then again those southern men, born upon 
the soil, who remained Union men were 
called ‘‘ scalawags.’’ Every indignity was 
heaped uponthem. They were placed under 
social and political ostracism. They were 
utterly degraded from society. For a man to 


| be a Republican in the South during the years 


1867, 1868, 1869, and 1870 was equivalent to 
bis expulsion from the parlor and from equal 
social rights and enjoyments. ‘This was an- 
other great error, an error affecting the South 
deeply, and that will continue to affect her 
until she shall entirely recover from it. 

The South is not to blame for this entirely, 
I will not say chiefly, for if my memory 
serves me correctly, the first cry against car- 
pet baggers even was raised by northern poli- 
ticians. I think politicians and newspapers 
in the North were among the first todenounce 
these adventurers who went to the South and 
were commonly called carpet-baggers, and 
southern Union men were denounced by north- 
ern Democratic politicians as scalawags, as 
miserable low fellows unworthy the society of 
gentlemen. 

Thus it was that the offices and the control 
of the governments of the southern States 
were in great part thrown into the hands of 
the colored men, inexperienced in political 
life, the most of them unlearned and illiter- 
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ate; generally with good intentions, but ¢,.,, 
a want of education and from a want of oa 2 
ence unqualified at once to take charge of U 
government of a State. oo 
If the colored people were in this Conditio, 
who were responsible for it? Who made the 
ignorant and illiterate? It was their oa 


| masters, who made it a crime punishable w, 


imprisonment in the penitentiary to teach : 
write; and if the poisoned chalice bas beg 
commended to their on lips, if they have heer, 
in some sort required to endure the Conse. 
quences of the ignorance of these people and 
the condition in which they were placed, i js 
not the first time in history that evils ik. 
these have come home to those who inflicted 
them. , 

Let me say one thing further about ths 
carpet baggers before | leave them entirely 
Some of them turned out to be bad mer 
That was inevitable. A great many wer, 
there in pursuit of their fortunes, just as whe 
a prospect opened in California, thousancs 
rushed there, and when a prospect subse 
quently opened in other States and Territories, 
thousands have rushed there, most of whyy, 
have subsequently become successful, and 
become respected and highly useful citizens: 
and while some of those who went South 
turned out badly, most of them did no 
Thousands were driven back. Many thou 
sands lost all they took with them; but the 
great mass of carpet-baggers who went South, 
and those designated as such, are quite as good 
to-day as.the men who denounce them ; aud in 
saying that [ intend to cast imputations upon 
nobody. A great many were made bad men, 
perhaps, who would have been good men 
under other circumstauces. Whei they go 
there they found themselves ostracized, they 
found themselves persecuted, driven from 
society, placed under suspicion, deprived o! 
those things that make life agreeable and 
pleasant. ‘hey became full of bitterness, and 
ofien necessity and poverty drove them to do 
things that under other circumstances they 
would not have done. For such failures they 
were not so much responsible as those who 
brought these things upon them. 

Mr. President, it was stated to-day that the 
honored men of the South had been excluded 
from office and the government of those States 
had been placed in the hands of the colored 
people and of these northern adventurers. 
Who have been excluded from office by the 
Government, to take up the statement made 
to-day by the Senator from Delaware? When 
reconstruction began, and until recently, the 
old politicians of the South, those who had 
been slaveholders and planters—not all, but 
1 am speaking of most of them—stood aloof 
from reconstruction. They all had the right 
to vote; the young men all had the right to 
hold office; but a few thousand in each Siate, 
not sixty thousand in all, were excluded from 
the right to hold office under the fourteenth 
amendment. The great body ofthem had the 
right to vote and the right to hold office and 
to exercise every political privilege which | 
have aright to exercise. 

If they had taken the proper course they 
would have acquired the confidence of the 
colored people, they would have acquired the 
confidence of the poor white people of the 
South, and they would have had the gover™ 
ment in their hands; but their course was such 
as from the first to satisfy the colored people 
that they could not trust them; that the mo 
ment these men came into power they would 
deprive them of their civil and political rights. 
They forfeited entirely the confidence of tbe 
colored people of the South. Their excl 
sion from office was the result of their ow? 
conduct. Does any intelligent man bere 
to-night doubt for one moment that if tbe 
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e South had gone forward as the 

people of 1865, after the close of the nh 
Cet is called general amnesty—not uni- 
what 18 
versal amnesty—would have been conceded 
ears ago, and perhaps at the very first session 
y Congress after the war ended? 
Oo Mr. President, I shall consider for alittle 
whilethe character of the evidence presented by 
theinvestigatingcommittee. I mustsay thatthe 
reat body of that evidence is wholly unaffected 
snd untouched by the efforts that have been 
made to impugn it and to set it aside in the 
Senate. ‘The Senators on the other side have 
icked up scraps of testimony culled out from 
these seven OF eight thousand pages, introduced 
newspaper scraps and anonymous letters, 
but the great body of the testimony all con- 
spires to prove two or three propositions 
which cannot and have not been shaken. 
Why, sir, when I heard the labored efforts of 
able Senators to attack this body of testimony 
and to create wrong impressions throughout 
the country, I was reminded of a description 
that Voltaire gives in one of his poems of a 
prisoner who was confined in a granite dun- 
geon, and who stood by the side of the wall 
every day for years with wooden splinters in 
his hand trying to make his way out of the 
wall by picking the mortar out from between 
the huge blocks of granite. Such seemed to 
be the position and attitude of these Senators. 
They were standing by the huge mass of this 
testimony with splinters in their hands trying 
to pick it to pieces and destroy its force and 
effect before the country, and I think they 
have had quiteas much success in their arduous 
undertaking as the prisoner had who was 
described by Voltaire. 

What is the proposition established by this 
testimoney, overwhelmingly, conclusively, so 
that there is no doubt left, and no man who 
reads it can doubt it, unless he begins to read 
with a prejudice and with a passion that takes 
from his mind the capacity to gather and to 
comprehend truth, that there is an organ- 
ized society armed and equipped, a homogen- 
ious society, as much so as Masonry or Odd- 
Fellowship, having a uniformity of signs, of 
pass: words, of grips, of ceremonies of oaths, 
and a unity of purpose existing in nine States 
of this Union? This organization in Missis- 
sippi is the same as it isin South Carolina, and 
the same that it is in North Carolina, some- 
times carrying one name for temporary con- 
venience and safety, and sometimes carrying 
another, embracing thousands. We have the 
testimony of General Forrest that at one time 
there were forty thousand in the single State 
of Tennessee. We cannot doubt that it em- 
braced hundreds of thousands taking those 
nine States through. It is distinguished by its 
disguises, its hideous uniform, traveling at 
night, committing like crimes ; one gang going 
from Mississippi over into Alabama, if you 
please, to commit a crime, traveling forty or 
itty miles, while another gang from Alabama 
will pass into Mississippi to a place where 
they ure total strangers, and having received 

elr orders there to commit a murder or 
several murders, there to whip, to outrage and 
toburn. This proposition is fully, overwhelm: 
ingly established by the evidence, and cannot 

shaken by the honorable Senators avy 
more than they can shake Washington Monu- 
_ down here by putting their fingers upon 

The character of that organization is also 
completely established. What is it? First, that 
itis political in its character; that it is aimed 
at the Republican party so called. It is aimed 
particularly at the colored people, first, be- 
cause they are Republicans ; secondly, be- 
Cause they are colored people and are invested 
with political rights. They were recently slaves, 
and the men who held them us slaves, many 
of them—not all ; there are some noble excep- 





ne a a ann 


tions—cannot endure to see them as freemen | 
clothed with equal civil and political rights. 
This organization is political, thoroughly and | 
completely in every part, although it has un- | 
doubtedly sometimes been employed for pur- 


poses of private malice or of private gain. 

Then what isits machinery? Murder, scourg- | 
ing, arson, crimes without a name, atrocities || 
of every kind. The principal machinery is 
perjury, perjury forseli-protection and perjury | 
for the assault of its enemies. Its members | 
are required to commit perjury in court to pro- 
tect their fellow-members upon trial, and are 
required to commit perjury to blacken the 
character, destroy the influence, or imprison 
its enemies. This history and feature of this 
organization is overwhelmingly established. 
They have got witnesses; of course they have. 
The Ku Klux can furnish witnesses upon any 
subject to any required point. They can prove 
anything that may be required. If necessary, 
they can go into court or they can go before 
this examining committee and swear that they 
were Republicans, and walked three miles on 
their hands and feet, as I believe one of them 
said he had, to vote the Republican ticket. 

Mr. BAYARD. Do they hold offices under 
the present Administration? 

Mr. MORTON. I expect they do. I should 
not be surprised if they did. Men who can 
commit midnight murder and crimes without 
a name, who can commit perjury in court and 
before investigating committees are capable of 
imposing upon administrations and of some- 
times holding office. There have been trai- || 
tors in office in all Governments and at all 
times, and I expect there always will be. It 
may happen to be a part of the duty of some 
of these men to profess to be Republicans and 
acquire office, and use that office for the pro- || 
tection of their confederates in crime. ‘T'o such || 
men all things are possible save the accom: || 
plishment of good. 

This committee was unable to go into all || 
the States. They went into five or six. They || 
were unable to visit all parts of any State. 
They could only visit a few counties in the very | 
nature of things. I take the summary of the 
result of this examination from the statement || 
made by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. | 
Scorr] the other day. He says that in ninety- | 
nine counties which were investigated by this || 
committee in five or six States, South Caro 
lina, North Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and || 
Mississippi, there were five hundred and || 
twenty-six murders, and twenty-one hundred || 
and nine outrages of other kinds, most of 
them whippings ; some of these outrages of a 
kind not to be named. Mark you, they only 
gathered a small part of this crop of crimes, 
and yet they bring you a record of five hun- | 
dred and more men murdered, and more than 
two thousand wounded, bruised, and outraged. 
Why, sir, that is equivalent to a war. Ifa 
mob in London were to murder half a dozen 
American citizens and the Government of 
England did not promptly bring the murder 
ers to justice, or make every effort to do it, 
it would be cause of war, and the whole na- 
tion would spring to arms. If half a dozen 
American citizens were murdered in Havana, | 
and the Government of Havana did not bring 
the murderers to justice, it would be regarded 
as cause of war; and we have recently taken 
@ course involving a menace and a threat 
again Spain because of her arrest and impris- 
onment of one man who claims to be an 
American citizen, but who has not lived in 
this country for twenty years. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. And that under the forms 
of law, too. 

Mr. MORTON. And that under the forms 
of law. Not long ago we made war upon 
Corea, a distant country on the eastern coast 
of Asia, because some years ago the crew of 
an American sbip wrecked upon that coast 


| tory. 
| in his anxiety for the crusade against me or 
| the party to which I belong to make such a 
| charge as that. 





had been murdered by the natives and no satis- 
faction had been made by the Government of 
that country. We made war upon Corea; we 
took her forts; we slaughtered her garrison to 
the amount of severai hundred. It seems to 
be the doctrife of some people that it is our 
duty to protect the American citizen upon 
every soil except hisown ; that in this country 


‘meu can be murdered by the thousand, out: 


raged by the tens of thousand, and there is no 
protection or pretense of protection, aud if the 
Government of the United States steps forward 
fur the purpose of offering protection it is 
denounced as a crime compared with which 
murder, arson, robbery, and every other crime 
on the statute-book pales into insignificance. 
Now, Mr. President, what is the set-off 
against these crimes? ‘The Senators who have 


| spoken to-day and yesterday have said scarcely 


anything about these numerous crimes. 


I be 


| heve the Senator from Delaware admitted that 
| a man by the name of Ashburn had been killed 
| somewhere, but it was afterward partially jus 


tified, because it was said he was a man of 
bad character. Obloquy was heaped upon his 
name 

Mr. BAYARD. Does the Senator really 
mean before this Senate to state that in any 
degree I justified the killing of that man, 





| because if so, | do not consider that it is for 


me to sit here and hear it. ‘Ihe Senator is 


| surely forgetful when he says such a thing as 


that. I condemned the murder of that man 


|| as | condemn any other unlawful and wicked 


act, but | accounted for it by facts in his his- 
Surely the Senator must not be driven 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I shall do 
the Senator no injustice intentionally, cer- 
tainly. The Senator did say when speaking 
of the Ashburn murder that the murderers 


| ought to be brought to justice, but the Senator 


said much and spent some time afierward in 
heaping obloquy upon that man’s memory, 
saying that he was killed at a colored brothel, 
that he was a man of bad character, and he 
went on to make statements all of which 


| would tend to tone down the enormity of the 


crime and furnish such excuse for murder as 


| can ever be furnished by the bad character of 
\| the victim. 


The Senator cannot deny that. 
And, sir, allow me to say that this thing has 
been constantly done. Wherever there has 
been a murder or an outrage commitied in 


| the South, it has generally been attempted to 
| heap odiumand crime upon the character of the 


person who has suffered the outrage as an 
excuse forthe crime. This thing has been 
done so often in the South that it is almost a 
rule so far as the Ku Klux are concerned. 
Mr. President, we have heard much in re- 
gard to the enormity of placing the personal 
liberty of the people at the control of the Pres- 
ident of the United States. The danger of 
arrest has been described here as something 
terrific, as carrying terror and alarm turough- 
out the entire South. We have heard but 
little said about the enormity of these out- 
rages. Let me call attention to what Hon. 
Reverdy Johnson said a few days ago at Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina, while attending the 
trials of the Ku Klux. Whenthe Ku Klux 
were placed upon trial down there, money was 
raised by leading southern men, not to prose- 
cute the Ku Klux, but to defend them. Such 
men as Wade Hampton and General Gordon 
made an appeal to the South, levied contribu- 
tions upon the Sonth to raise money to defend 
these atrocious villains, and two of the ablest 


| lawyers in the whole country were paid large 


fees to go down there for that purpose—Hon. 
Reverdy Johnson, and Mr. Stanbery, the former 
Attorney General, among the most eminent 
lawyers in the nation. Hon, Reverdy John- 
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son, formerly a distinguished member of this 
body, a man whose ability we all recognize, 
and whose heart is in the right place, although 
his head has sometimes got wrong on politi- 
cal questions, but as a lawyer perhaps having 


no superior—what does he say in his address? | 


I ask you to contrast the tone and spirit of his 
speech with the speeches you have heard on 
this floor within the last twodays. He said: 


**T have listened with unmixed horror to some of 
the testimony which has been brought before you. 


The outrages proved are shocking to humanity; | 


they admit of neither excuse or justification.’ 


Mr. was wrong. He says they 
admit of neither excuse nor palliation. They 
have been excused; I will not say they have 
been justified; but I will say they have been 
substantially denied ; that is to say, they have 
been substantially ignored. An attempt has 
been made to huddle them out of sight. Cer- 
tainly they have been excused. 
to that after awhile and show how they have 
been studiedly and systematically excused. 


Johnson 


But let meread on from Mr. Johnson’s speech: | 


“They violate every obligation which law and 
nature imposes upon men; they show that the 


parties engaged were brutes, insensible to the obliga- | 
The day will come, 
however, if it has not already arrived, when they | 


tions of humanity and religion. 


will deeplylamentit. Kven if justice shall not over- 
take them, there is ore tribunal from which there is 
no hope. Itis their own judgment—that tribunal 
which sits in the breast of every living man—that 
emall, still voice that thrills through the heart—the 


soul of the mind, and as it speaks, gives happiness | 


or torture—the voice of conscience, the voice of God. 
If it has not already spoken to them in tones which 
have startled them to the enormity of theirconduct, 
I trust, in the mercy of Heaven, that that voice will 
speak before they shall be called above to account 
for the transactions of this world. That it will so 
speak as to make them penitent, and that trusting 
in the dispensations of Heaven, whose justice is dis- 
pensed with mercy, when they shall be brought be- 
fore the bar of their great tribunal, so to speak, 
that incomprehensible tribunal, there will be found 
in the fast of their penitence, or in their previous 
lives, some grounds upon which God may say par- 
don.”’ 

That speech was made before a court in 
South Carolina by a distinguished lawyer, 
acting as counsel for Ku Klux then upon 
trial. This scream of agony was wrung from 
the heart of Hon. Reverdy Johnson, and I 
ask how painfully it contrasts with what has 
been said on this floor and elsewhere in the 
North in regard to the same organization 
and in regard to the same crimes. Ah, sir, 
how has Kukluxism been palliated on this 
floor by alleging that it is the result of mis- 
government in the South, of frauds and rob- 
beries committed by those in power, by those 
having control of the State governments. In 
other words, these crimes are made to appear 
as the result of the corruption of the Repub- 
lican State governments in the South. Sir, I 
meet this statement broadly and largely by a 
point-blank denial. It is not only unsustained 
by the evidence, but it is positively contra- 
dicted by the evidence. The evidence does 
not leave anybody at liberty to infer it. 
There is not an inch of ground for that prop 
osition to stand upon. The men who have 
suffered at the hands of the Ku Klux have 
not been the thieves and robbers of the South 
of any party. The men who have stolen rail- 
road bonds, who have stolen from the Treas- 
ury, who have been guilty of corruption in 
various ways, have never in a single instance, 
so far as we know, been harmed by the Ku 
Klux. No; they do not hate robbery and 
corruption. Thev were not organized to pun- 
ish thieving. Their crimes fell upon the help- 
less, upon the innocent, upon be poor and 
the lowly, upon those who had no power to 
take care of themselves, while the thieves, 
those in power, the contractors, those who 
had plundered to the right and to the left, 
us itis alleged, were left to pass unscathed, 
never having been assailed by the Ku Klux 
in a single instance. If we regard the entire 
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sions and punishments of the Ku Klux,-we 
are at liberty to put it upon the ground that 
the Ko Klux* were their partners in crime, 
instead of being their enemies; for if they 
were not friends, at some time or other their 
visitations must have fallen upon the thieves; 
but that was never so in a single instance, 
and that fact, established overwhelmingly by 
the testimony, is an answer to all the insinua- 
tions that have been made upon that subject. 
We have had these corruptions in the South, 
and the most of them are alleged corruptions, 
presented here as a set-off against murder, 
against scourging, against crimes without 
name ; the crimes to be put in one scale, and 
then to be counterbalanced and set off by put- 
ting these alleged corruptions into the other 
scale. Sir, you cannot make a set-off against 
murder by corruption in office. You cannot 
make the one thing balance the other. They 
have no connection with each other; and if 
|| the corruptions down there were a thousand 
|| times greater than they are, they would form 
no set-off, no excuse for these multiplied 
crimes and villainies which are established 
by the proof. 

But I desire to say one word about the alleged 
corruptions of these southern State govern- 
ments. I say they are grossly exaggerated, 
especially in regard to the State debts. I think 
inore than one half of all that has been said 
is an absolute exaggeration. Of course I do 
not say that Senators intended that. . [ am 

| speaking of the fact. I have taken the trouble 
to examine all the data collected in this report 
made by the majority of the committee in re- 
gard to the debts of the southern States. It 

| seems to be entirely full and made up from 

| official sources; and I undertake to say that 
the statements made upon this floor in regard 
to the extent of debts in the southern States 
and the increase since the war has been ex- 
aggerated more than one half. The Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Poon] nods appro- 
bation. He, perhaps, will tell what the exag 
geration has been in regard to North Carolina. 
he Senator from Alabama [Mr. Spencer] 
from his seat yesterday showed that the Senator 
from Missouri [ Mr. Barr] in giving an account 
of the State debt of Alabama madea little mis. 
take of about fourteen millions. I think he 
made a mistake of at least twenty three mil- 
lions in regard to the State debt of Georgia. 

Now, sir, there have been corruptions at the 
South. That they should have sprung up under 
the circumstances was but natural. But the 
evidence establishes this fact: that while some 
carpet-baggers and some scalawags have been 
guilty of corruption, have abused their offices, 
| believe in all cases they had Democratic 
Se and generally Democratic teachers. 
Vherever you find a Radical thief, look sharp 
and you will find a Democratic thief or half a 
dozen close by his side sharing the profits and 
telling him generally how to do it. (Laughter. } 

Mr. CASSERLY. Will the Senator tell us 

_who is Governor Bullock’s sleeping partner ? 

Mr. MORTON. I do not know about Gov- 
ernor Bullock’s sleeping partner. Governor 
Bullock has figured very largely in what Dem- 
ocrats have to say. I believe he is generally 
put down as a carpet-bagger. I think he has 
lived in the State of Georgia a good deal 
longer than the Senator has lived in the State 
of California. He has been there for many 

_years. Governor Bullock has perhaps even 
the right to claim to be a native of the soil. 

Mr. CASSERLY. I wish to ask the Sen- 
ator a question. | heard the name of my State 
mentioned in connection with Governor Bul- 
lock. 

Mr. MORTON.’ Yes, sir. I said that ac- 
cording to my opinion Governor Bullock was 

| nota carpet-bagger in the ordinary sense of 
the term, because [ understood he had lived in 


freedom of this class of men from the inva- || Georgia as long as the Senator has lived in 


California, and if Governor Bullock j. 
pet-bagger then the Senator is @ Carpet-b 


& Car 


agver, 
and a great many Senators on this Sous oh 
carpet-baggers. There are some Senators op 


this floor representing States of the N, rth 

y . AVOriD and 
of the West who are ‘not called Carpet-bagye 
who have not lived in those States us lone» 
some who have come from the Sou: and who 
are described as carpet-baggers. : 

Mr. CASSERLY. This history or yi: 

hy, whichever it is, is interesting. 1 
ong does the Senator understand tha: 
Bullock lived in Georgia? 

Mr. MORTON. I have heard some bebieins 
years or more. He was there a long tie 
before the war; ten or twelve years before 
the war the Senator from Massachusetts [\j, 
Witson] says. If a man can ever acquire : 
right in a southern State, and cease to |p : 
carpet-bagger, he had been there long eyouyg) 
for it. I suppose my friend from Mississippi 
(Mr. ALcorn] considers himself a good south- 
ern man, and [ think he is a pretty fair repre 
sentative; and yet if I am correctly intormed 
he was born on the soil of Illinois. | suppose 
he has been in Mississippi long enough not to 
be called a carpet-bagger and really to have 
the right to act and to speak for the citizens 
of Mississippi if they choose to intrust him 
with office. 

Mr. NORWOOD. 
me a moment? 

Mr. MORTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. NORWOOD. As Ido not see the Sen- 
ator from Missouri ae Buair] in his seat, | 
beg to correct what I think was an error on the 
part of the Senator from Indiana in reference 
to the debt of Georgia. I do not think the 
Senator from Missouri made a statement which 
could possibly result in an error of $23,000,000 
as to the debt of that State. He stated an 
amount which is the actual indebtedness, 
being, I think, about twenty million or more, 
and then said if the indebtedness which way 
to accrue from the indorsement of railroad 
bonds under the legislation which took place 
during Bullock’s administration should be 
added, it would amount to about fifty million. 

Mr, MORTON. I certainly would not mis- 
represent the Senator from Missouri, but [ 
understood him to remark yesterday that the 
Republican officials of Georgia, and [ think 
chiefly alluding to Governor Bullock, had 
robbed that State of about forty million dol 
lars, and, as I understood, in the way of the 
increase of her public debt, while [ am told that 
the debt of Georgia, all considered, includ 
ing that which existed at the end of the war, 
is not more than about seventeen million dol- 
lars. I may not be correct about thal; but 
that is my understanding. 

Now, Mr. President, 1 wish to say one word 
in regard to the increase of the debt in the 
southern States. Let us do justice though 
the heavens fall. What is the unfortunate 
condition of many of the southern States in 
regard to their debts? When the war was 
over and those States were reconstructed, the 
first great want felt was railroads. The peo 
ple of those States were unable to build them; 
they were poor; they had not the capital in 
those States to build their railroads ; they had 
not the credit to build them ; private corpora 
tions could not sell their bonds; and the result 
was that nearly all the southern States with 
one accord embarked in building railroads 
upon the credit of the several States. The 
State governments indorsed bonds. _[n some 
| States they indorsed the bonds of railroad 
| companies where the bonds were issued by the 

companies. That I think was the case !! 
Georgia, Alabama, and Florida, aud it may 
be in Texas. In other States the States issued 
their bonds and sold them and paid the pro 
| ceeds over to the railroad companies. 

In somé cases the bonds were not used 
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-sdiciously. In some cases the bonds were | 
Jy ed belore the conditions had been com- | 
ed with upon which the law authorized | 
them to be issued. In other States perhaps | 


the moneys received by the States as the pro- | 


ceeds of the bonds were not judiciously em- 
ployed in building the roads. I[t is a bad sys- | 
iem; in my State we know it from sad expe- 
rience. Railroads and canals onght to be 
built on private capital and private credit, 





fever States had an excuse for embarking 
their credit in the construction of internal 
improvements it was the southern States after 
the war. They could not build railroads in 
any other way. , ‘ 

Now, sir, what is the experience in the State | 
of Indiana, and I will speak of that first? 
Jn 1887—my colleague remembers it well— 
Indiana issued her bonds to the amount of | 
$12,000,000, and put them upon the market 
to raise money to build canals, railroads, and 
turnpikes. ‘Those bonds passed into the hands 
of innocent purchasers iu one way and another 
and we had to pay them, but the money was 
squandered. We did not‘get the completion 
of a single work. I think one railroad was 
built forty miles, was it not? 

Mr. PRATT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MORTON. Several canals were under- 


taken. One was built twenty miles; another 
five miles. We had numerous turnpikes un- 
dertaken. Some were graded ; some had the 


stone put on for a few miles; but nota single 
work was finished ; and in 1841 the State of 
Indiana suspended payment upon her bonds. 
She was a young State without much capital, 
without much wealth, and ber credit went 
down. There was no fraud in all that except 
now and then an officer swindled the State, or 
some broker in New York got hold of the 
bonds, just perhaps as brokers have got hold 
of the bonds of some of these southern States 
without paying the proper consideration. We 
suspended payment until 1846, and then made 
an arrangement with our creditors by which 
our bonds were taken up. The credit of In- 
diana has been fully restored, and she does 
not now owe a dollarto anybody. ‘That isthe 
history of Indiana on this subject. 

The history of Illinois is very much the 
same. She issued a large amount of bonds, 
but I believe finished no work, and suspended 
payment for a long time. Her credit was 
impaired; but she afterward resumed it, took 
up her bonds in the same way, and now her 
credit is good. 

How was it in the State of Missouri? She 
now has a debt—I appeal to the Senator from 
Missouri (Mr. Scuurz] if I am not correet— 
of nearly twenty millions. It has been much 
larger. She has been paying some of it. That 
debt was contracted before the war for the 


purpose of building railroads and works of | 


internal improvement, and she never got the 
worth of her money. 

How was it in regard to Virginia, the mother 
of States aud statesmen? She now hasa debt 
of flty-two millions. Whether Virginia can 
ever pay that debt I do not know. 
thize with her. That debt was contracted 
licans ; contracted at a time when a Republican 
could not set his foot in Virginia and avow his 
senuiments without being in danger of being 
hung upon the nearest tree. That debt was 


Contracted for works of internal improvement, || 


and she has nothing to show forit. It was a 
d system, 
South Carolina, North Carolina, Georgia, 
and Florida have followed this sad example 
of the mother of States. They are not in 


nearly as bad a condition as she is, although 
irginia has never for an hourof her existence || 


eu under the control of @ Republican State 
Government, 
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How was it in regard to Mississippi, rep- 
resented by my friend over the way [Mr. 
ALcorN?] I do not hold him responsible 
for what Mississippi did a long time ago; 
but Mississippi long before the war, under the 


| lead, I believe, of Mr. Davis, at a time when 


no Republican could enter that State without 
danger of his life, contracted debts recklessly, 
if you please, improvidently, if you please, 
and then she did what no other State gov- 


| ernment, black or white, ever has done, what | 
‘ colored State government in the South 
| 
| 


has ever even talked of doing, and I venture 
to say never will do. Mississippi repudiated 
her debt, and that repudiation isto day astench 


in the nostrils of the world. Mississippi in 


her palmy days, when there was no colored or | 
| white Republican upon her soil, when her State 


government was in the hands ofthose men who 
ruled the social and political world with a rod 
of iron, those men who afterward set them- 
selves up as the models of chivalry and of 


thing ever done in this country to impair the 
credit of this nation throughout all the mon- 
eyed centers of the world. 

Mr. THURMAN. 
to interrupt him a moment? 
| Mr. MORTON. Yes, sir. 
| Mr. THURMAN. 


| ever repudiated a debt but Mississippi. 
| correct in that position ? 

| Mr. MORTON. Yes, sir; I said no other 
| State government had ever done so. 

| Mr. THURMAN. Does not the Senator 
| know that every one of the thirteen colonies, 


Am I 


or pretty nearly every one of them, repudiated 


the revolutionary debt? Does he not know 


public virtue, did an act whereat the world has | 
recoiled, and which did more than any other | 


Klux Act—Mr. Morton. 
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session of Congress. I shall not argue the 
constitutional question to night. That has 
been argued upon this floor before, and satis 
factorily. 1 have no doubt of oar power. | 
have no doubt of the coustitutiouality of that 
law. Every argument made here against it 
a year ago, | think, was swept away as chaff. 
I never heard a constitutional power more 
completely vindicated. I[ shall not take up 
the time at this late hour to touch it even for 
a single instant. But, sir, | wish to remark 
that the Constitution now is the great way how 
not to do it. It is set up as an obstacle to 
progress, an obstacle to protection. It is 
made the cover and the protection of crime 
just as in 1861 it was made the cover and the 
shield for secession. We were told then that 
the Government bad no right to coerce a State 
to remain in the Union; we were told that it 
was better to let the Constitution go, to be 
overturned by rebellion, than to violate the 
Constitution for the sake of preserving the 
nation. Now, as then, the Constitution is 
used for the protection of violence and of 
We are told that we can do every- 


| thing under it but protect the lives, the liberty, 


Will my friend allow me 


If [understood him cor- |) 
| rectly, he said no State, black or white, had | 


that continental money was repudiated or scaled | 


by the Federal Government? Does he not 
exception, has at one time or another repu- 
diated its debt? Ido not say this in defense of 
repudiation at all, but I speak of it as a fact. 
Mr. MORTON. 


excused because of the fate of the old conti- 


| quantities during the revolutionary war as a 


down to twelve and a half cents on the dollar | 


Mr. President, the evil | 
example of Mississippi cannot be palliated or 


nental money. That money was issued in vast | 


and the property of the people of the United 
States. 

Sir, the Constitution is abused now as the 
Bible was formerly abused. The Bible was 
used as a cover, a shield, an argument for 
slavery and for polygamy. It was lugged in to 
cover up the vilest and worst of crimes that 
prevailed in society. It is used now for pur- 
poses of that kind ; and so is the Constitution 
of the United States. It is now regularly ut- 


| tempted to be employed for the purpose ot 


protecting from punishment those who have 
committed these crimes in the southern States. 

Now, Mr. President, in regard to this jaw, 
what has it done—the law we passed over a year 
ago? 1 undertake to say that Congress never 


| passed a law that did so much good im 80 sbort 
know that every nation in Kurope, without || 
y pe, 


atime. I want to repeat and to awplily that 
statement. I think that the history of our 
Government will bear me out in the statement 


| that no law ever passed this body that did so 


much good in so short a tine as what is com 
monly called the Ku Klux law. Sir, uw did 
give comparative peace to the South; it has 
saved hundreds, perhaps thousands of lives ; 


| it has saved thousands of people from being 


| political and military necessity, and by the | 


| time the war was over, and when the present 
Government was inaugurated and came into 
operation, that money bad so depreciated in 


one ceut on the dollar. 


that money atits face would have been to pay 
ninety-nine cents out of a hundred where there 
wus no consideration. It was not exacted or 
expected. 
a ‘* sovereign State,’’ too, like Mississippi, an 


|| **independent State,’’ too, that has the right 





I sympa- | 


to march in and out of the Union at pleasure, 


paid down at her counters, and then turning 
| around, a year or two afterward, and repu- 
diating them. ‘That is an evil example that 


|| 1 think has no parallel on this continent. I 
belore the war; not a dollar of it by Repub- | 


say it not now agaipst Mississippi. 1 do not 
cast it as a reflection upon her Senators on 
this floor. God forbid. The men who did 
that thing have passed away from political 
power, and | trust forever. ‘Lhose who have 
sueceeded them are heartily ashamed of it. 
Their cheeks have had occasion too often to 
mantie with shame because of the deed that 
was done in days before the war. 

Mr. President, we have had argument after 
argument on this floor that the Ku Kiux law 
that was passed last year was unconstitutional, 
and it is said that we have no right now to ex 
tend the power of the President to suspend the 


But that is not the case of a State, | 


the hands of the people that it was not worth | 
‘That is not a parallel | 
case. lor the Government then to have paid off | 


| plished all this. 


driven into exile, from being scourged, trom 
being outraged in every way that devilish in- 
genuity could devise. The law has accom- 
it has been a benefit in every 
point of view. 

Leaving constitutional objections out of the 
way, | might appeal to my Democratic triends 


|| upon this floor to look back over the South 
|| since the passage of that law and see how it 
| acted like oil upon the waters at once. Oh, 


issuing her bonds, getting the money ou them || 


the argument was made that there have been 
no outrages since the law was passed. ‘There 
have been outrages since the law was passed, 
but comparatively few. The law terrified evil- 
doers into peace and gqiiet. The power of 
the President to suspend the habeas corpus 
acted likea charm. (it was a sword suspended 
over the heads of these men, and with com- 


| paratively few exceptions they at once sus- 


| bring it. ' 
| saying, is worth a pound of cure. 


pended their operations. It is a measure of 
peace, nota measure of war, and if my Demo- 
cratic friends are anxious for peace, let them 
use those quiet and peaceable means that shall 
An ounce of prevention, says an old 
Let us have 
a law that will give peace without its exercise, 
and I undertake to say that the passage of this 
biil will do more to prevent bloodshed in the 
South, to prevent violence and outrage, and 
to encourage the South rapidly along the path 


| of prosperity and progress, than the Army of 


the United States can do, or than all the influ- 


|| ence that can be exerted by the Democratic 


writ of habeas corpus wntil the end of the next |) party, 


i 
§ 
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s ; ae : ee . ; 
Now, Mr. President, before passing further | committed in the beginning of this rebellion, 


I want to consider very briefly the 
made by the minority of the committee to 
investigate Southern outrages, I have said 
ou this floor upon more than one occasion 
that if the Democratic party came into power 
they would nullify the fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments ; that they would undo the work 
in great part that has been accomplished by 
the Hepublican party. My statement here 
has been scoffed at; I have been 
through the prevs for making that statement ; 
| have been described as one who is trying to 
keep alive sectional fires, the asperities of the 
war, the sentiments growing out of the war. 
itis said that | have unjustly and wickedly 
assailed the Democratic party. 

Mr. President, 1 am prepared to-night to 
vindicate myself from allthese charges. When 
| made them | believed them. | now have 
such evidence upon my desk that cannot suc- 
cessfully be controverted, and I want to say 
right bere that while | have been represented 
in the South as being its enemy, I think I have 
been one of its best friends. Iam a better 
friend of the South to-day than those me: who 
have urged her to take the course she has 
taken. 
I wanted her to take, that | have often had 
oecasion to advise her to take, she would be 
in a far better condition thau she is to day. 
| never blamed the great mass of the southern 
people for going into the rebellion. 
that rebellion came down from a few: it did 
not go from the mass. I knew that compar- 
atively few men were responsible for it morally 
and politically. 
mass Of her politicians were forced into it. — | 
knew that there were a few arch criminals, a 
few great ring-leaders who deserved nothing 
at the hands of this Government, and should 
never have had any consideration ; but so far as 
the great mass was concerned, | have always 
been ready to recognize their sincerity, their 
belief in the justice of what they were doing. 

Sir, when this war was began the South was 
not altogether responsible. 


assailed | 


If the South had taken the course that | 


I knew | 


i knew that even the great | 


report || and that declaration of James Buchanan was 


|| indorsed, as I understand it, by the Democratie 
|| members of this body, and the Democratic 
|| members of the House with a very few honor- 
|| able exceptions, less than » baker’s dozen. 

|| Mr. THURMAN. I ask the Senator from 
| Indiana if he can gay in the face of this 
|| Senate that that was the true position of Mr. 
|| Buchanan, that he said there was no power to 
put down an insurrectinn or rebellion against 
the Government? Does he say that Mr, 
Buchanan said any such thing? 

Mr. MORTON. 1 do not know that Mr. 
| Buchanan used that expression, I think the 
| expression was that the United States had no 
right to coerce a State. 

Mr. THURMAN, If the Senator will only 
look at his message, he will find that Mr. 
Buchanan advanced a doctrine that was just 
as powertul to put down rebellion as any that 
was ever advanced by the Senator from Indiana 
himeelf. 

Mr. MORTON. I do not know what that 
doctrine was. My recollection is distinct that 
| Mr. Buchanan denied the power of this Gov- 
| ernment to coerce a State to remain in the 

Union, and that that was backed up by the 
| opinion of Jeremiah S. Black, the then Attor- 
|| ney General. Am I right? 1 think | am, and 
|| that that opinion was sustained by the large 
body of the Democratic party in both Houses 
of Congress, and that that was exactly the 
|| equivalent, was substantially the same thing as 
i saying that a State had a right to secede, for 
|| to say that we had no power to coerce a State 
| and to say that a State had a right to go was 
|| a distinction without a difference. ‘There is 
|| where the Democratic party stood, and it was 
_ upon that doctrine that South Carolina and one 
|| State alter another, seven in all up to the time 
|| he went out of office, went forward without 
| interreption, let, or hindrance in the work of 
i 
i 


| rebellion, had actually formed a government 
‘| at Montgomery and formed a constitution and 
|| elected a president and vice president before 


The Democratic || he passed out of office, and no objection was 


party of the North had a large share in that || raised. 


responsibility. There are distingushed south- 


Mr. NYE. I would call the honorable Sen- 


ern men upon this floor to whom I can appeal || ator’s recollection to a declaration made in a 


on that subject. 


if they had not been told || letter written by ex-President Pierce, that the 


in 1860 and 1861 that they had a right to |! Republicans would have to march over the 
secede, that the Government had no right to || dead bodies of the northern Democracy before 
coerce 4 State to remain in the Union, if they || they got to the South, and I believe all the 
had not been told that the Democratic party || Democratic press agreed with Mr. Greeley at 
would never permit the Government to coerce a || that time as to the right of States to secede. 


State to remain in the Union, we know from the 


would bave embarked in that war. 


They were || many declarations of that kind. 


|| Mr. MORTON. 


confession | may say of all of them they never | 


‘Lhe Senator from Nevada 
refreshes my recollection. There were a great 
Why, sir, in 


misled ; they were cheated. They believed too || the Legislature of Indiana at the regular ses- 
readily undoubtedly, but they were deceived, || sion in 1861 resulutions were introduced and 
and they fell victims to that deception. ‘lheir || voted for by the Democratic members of the 


punishment, | admit, has been great. 

Mr. THURMAN. 
We to ask a question? 

Me. MORJON, Certainly. 

Mr, LHUMRMAN, 
Dewoeratic statesman living at the North who 
told the South they had a right to secede? 

Mr, MORTON, 
wil anawer that in this way: | think I can. 

Mr. THURMAN. Well, name him. 

Mr. MORTON, Iwill. The Senator shall 
hearit soon enough. 
chavan. James Buchanan told the Congress 
of the United Staves in his message on the 
first Monday in December, 1860, when the re- 
bellion was just developing in Soath Carolina, 
that while a State had no right really to secede, 
yet the Government had no right really to 
coerce her to remain ia the Union. That was 
19 Substance and in effect telling her she bad 
aright to go. What was the value of saying 


j 
| 


I give him James Bu: | 


| 


| 
| 
| 


tombtate, * True, you have no right to secede, | 
hut you do secede we have no right to pre- || them and the Goyernment in the work of 


veut you?’ 


t wo oll 
Wiilhe name one single | 


| house declaring that the Government had no 


Will the Senator allow || right to coerce a State to remain in the Union, 


/and the author of those resolutions declared 
in @ speech, which | remember distinctly for I 
happened to be present, that before any army 
should march to the South to coerce a State to 


! || remain in the Union, they must first pass over 
Weill, Mr. President, I | 


his dead body. i will give that man the credit 
of saying that he afterward repented of these 
| foolish words and went into our Army with a 
| commission in his pocket that I gave him as 
Governor of Indiana. But that was the gen- 
eral position of the Democratie party; and 
the South, relying upon that, went forward in 
the work of rebellion. It is said that there 
was one distinguished Republican—l will not 
name him—who advanced the same opinion, 
and that the South relied somewhat upon his 
opinion; but I think they did not rely very 
mueh upon the authority of any Republican 
at that time. They relied upon the Demo- 
cratic party to stand as a stone wall between 





There was the first great crime || rebellion. 
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Mr. President, I referred awhile ago to the 
action of the Democratic convention iy X 
York in 1868, in the declaration that the Z 
construction acts were null and void, [j,, 
were thereby educating the South. They oon 
thereby most powerfully and directly Ad Visi: : 
the South to resist and to overturn those Stars 
governments, We have adopted certain amend. 
ments to the Constitution, the thirteenth, foyp. 
teenth, and fifteenth, It has been almost uni- 
formly declared by the Democratic party, oi) 
North and South, that the fourteenth os 
fifteenth amendments were not valid and bigd. 
ing. They have so declared in conventions 
by resolutions in State Legislatures, by totes 
in the other House more than once, that these 
amendments were illegally ratified, and wore 
not parts of the Constitution of the United 
States. I had occasion to refer to that the 
other day upon this floor, and I was met sone. 
what indignantly by the Senator from Walifoy. 
nia, and I believe by the Senator from Ohio, 
and perhaps by other Senators, while they 
failed at the same time to express their own 
Opinions upon the subject. 

Now, Mr. President, I propose to read from 
the minority report in vindication of what | 
have said in regard to what the Democratig 
party would do; and I speak this in no feeling 
of unkindness, I am not dealing with individ. 
uals; I have no personal warfare to make 
upon members of that party; | am speaking 
of the organization as 4 great entity, as a great 
fact, one that has had vastly to do with con- 
trolling the destinies of this nation both for 
good and for evil, of late years almost entirely 
for evil. ‘*I speak more in sorrow than in 
anger’’ to-night in regard to what that party 
has done and what its position now is. | shall 
read an extract from the report of the minority 
of this committee of investigation. It is signed 
by names of distinguished gentlemen, Demo- 
cratic members of the committee. Do you 
know who they are? They include two Sen- 
ators on this floor who have spoken, the Sen- 
ator from Delaware [Mr. Bayarp] and the 
Senator from Missouri, [Mr. Buair} and 
Democratic members of the House. Now 
I ask the Secretary to read an extract from 
that report. I take them as being repre- 
sentative men. I take them as expressing the 
sentiment and the attitude of the Democratic 
party. There are exceptions, because there 
are exceptions in every party; there are men 
who do not indorse these sentiments, some 
prominent men who do not indorse them, but 
they speak the sentiments of the mass of that 
party. : 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


“As we have just remarked, we do not propose to 
discuss at large the question of negro government In 
these pages; but we feel that it would bea derelic- 
tion of duty on our part if, after what we have wit- 
nessed in South Carolina, we did not admonish the 
American people that the present condition of things 
in the South cannot last. It was an oft-quoted po- 
litical apothegm, long prior to the war, that no Gi 
ernment could exist ‘half slave and balf free, The 
paraphase of that proposition is equally true, tha! 
no Government can Jong exist ‘half black and halt 
white.’ If the Republican party, or its all-powerlul 
leaders in the North, cannot see this, if they ure so 
absorbed in the idea of this newly discovered politi- 
cal diyinity in the negro that they cannot compre 
hend its social repugnance or its political dangers; 
or, knowing it, have the wanton, wicked, and erimi- 
nal purpose of disregarding its consequences, whet ber 
in the present or in the future, and the great aoe 
of American white citizens should still be so mac. 
to sustain them in their heedless career of toring 
negro supremacy over white men, why then ‘tare 
well, a long farewell,’ to ¢onstitutional liberty ot 
this continent, and the glorious form otf at poy 
bequeathed tous by our fathers, The mind of every 
thinking man is troubled about our future. ble 
knows that a conflict of races must be the iney ite - 
result of such a policy, In a struggle for the pe 
cal power of the State this conflict 1s, aires ye 
clearly marked as white is from black. The nat 
separation between parties there to-day 1s 2 ot Spred 
one oF eglor and distinctive races, naked ant a 
broken, but it is a question of supremacy, of ext” 
sive tenure to office, of the right to govern, 0? 
separation of representation from taxation, er 

* Such an anomalous state of affairs as 02 
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ling the other has never existed in any form of 
ruin’ went, republican or monarchical, except by 
vers ndcoecreion. There can be neither sympathy 
lores mony in any polity where such antagonism 
nr tempted to be overcome by law. God’s law is 


higber than 
repeal or n 


ighty. 
Ai foin together. There can be no permanent par- 
: ‘ 


‘ power, norany peaceable joint exercise of 
nO Oe such discordant bodies of men, One 
the other must have all ornone. It is the very 
onan of folly and fanaticism to suppose, in this day 
af enlightenment and its consequent pride of feel- 
ei among the superior race, that there can bea re- 
production of the ancient fable of tying the living 
and the dead together without causing death to 
both. Who would have dreamed fifteen years ago, 
whathighestand most far-seeing intellect among the 
great wen who established this Government upon 
the basis Of homogeneity of race and color, could 
have imagined that in the first century of its exist- 
ence African freedmen, of the lowest type of ignor- 


wan’s law. 


goce aud brutality, would rule a soverign State of | 


the Union, and be the arbiters of the rights and 
property of a race who have ruled the destinies of 
nations ever Since government was known among 
men? Such a state of things may last so long as the 
party shall last which had the power and audacity 
io inaugurate it, and no longer. But whenever that 
party shall go down, a8 go down it will at some time 
not long in the future, that will be the end of the 
political power of the negro among white men on 
this continent.” 

Mr. MORTON. I especially call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the concluding passage 


which has been read. 


political power of the negro among white men 
on this continent.’’ That is a worse thing 
than ever I said about the Democratic party. 
That justifies all I have said and more. 

There are in this extract that has been read 
three distinct propositions evolved— 

First, that no Government can long exist 
half white and half black, 

Second, that the partition of power between 
the whites and blacks by giving to the blacks 
equal political rights is a violation of God’s 
law. 


Third, that in the event of the overturning | 


of the Republican party the negro will be 
deprived of all political rights and power upon 
this continent. 

The language is not mine; the language is 
that of the representatives of the Democratic 
party in Congress, distinguished and able men 
who know whereof they speak. Here is the 
declaration that if they shall come to power 
and we shall pass out, these amendments and 


these high statutes which have secured equal | 


political rights to the negro will be overturned, 
and that the political power of the negro is at 
au end upon this continent. 

God help the South when it accepts the 
advice of the Democratic party. That party, 
| may say in the light of the truth of history, 
has been the curse of the South; and it is now 
advised by that party that in case the Repub- 


licans shall pass out of power and another | 


party shall come in, that event will terminate 
the political power of the negro upon this con- 
tinent. That is like the platform of 1868; it 
8 au invitation to violence and bloodshed, to 
revolution, It is going back; it is reaction- 
ary; it is revolutionary; it is ante bellum in 
itscharacter, Talk about “ accepting the sit- 
uation,”’ talk about the old ashes being buried, 
when here is the avowal of doctrines which if 
they were not signed by honorable men I 
should say were atrocious and infamous. 

Mr. President, running through that whole 


teport of the minority is this doctrine, that the | 
colored people must leave this continent or | 
You find that substantially | 


they must perish. 


stated in many places. Jt was so stated upon 


this door the other day by the Senator from | 


Missouri, (Mr. Buair,] that they cannot live 
ogethor, and that the black man must leave 
or he must perish, Sir, I cannot express my 


sbhorreuge for that doctrine, and that it should 


: an’s puny statutes cannot | 
ullify the immutable ordinances of the || 
Those whom God has separated let no | 


‘*But whenever that | 
party,”’ meaning the Republican party, ‘‘ shall | 
go down, as go down it will at some time not | 
long in the future, that will be the end of the | 


i 

| 
| 
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be avowed at this day after all that has passed 


and after the history of the last ten years. 


Before concluding | must notice what was | 


said by the Senator from Delaware this after- 
noon about some lynch law in Indiana. 
said, reading from a charge delivered by Judge 


| Dunham jn the court in Clark county, Indiana, 


two or three months ago, that thirteen men 


had been hung by a mob in Indiana, | do not 
I believe there have 
However, the reference |) 
The last four men, I believe, || 


know about the number. 
been ten or a dozen. 
is unfortunate. 
were black men; the others were white men. 


They were notorious thieves and robbers who 
There was nothing 


had long eluded justice. 
political in it. I will vindicate the people of 
Jackson and of Clark counties. 


ical 
Clark county were colored men, 


country. 
found dead, cut to pieces with an axe. 


men, They were arrested and put into jail. 


A mob proceeded to the jail and took them 
It afterward came to be 
believed that the colored men were innocent, 
that the ring-leaders of the mob, the men who 
had excited the mob and who led it on to | 
that terrible murder, bad themselves murdered || 
It was a double and a dreadtul || 


out and hung them. 


that family. 
murder, 


Afver those men were hung an attempt was || 
made to fasten suspicion and odium upon the 


colored people of Clark county generally. 


that county. 


many of them to leave the county. 


people, aud thus aided in another terrible wur 
der; but even that may not be so. 


Mr. President, my attention has been called || 
by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Carpen- || 
TER) to Mr. Bucbanan’s message, and I will || 
corroboration of | 
In his message of || 


read an extract from it in 
what I said awhile ago. 
the 4th of December, 1860, he said: 


‘The question fairly stated is, has the Consti- || 
tution delegated to Congress the power to coerce a 
State into submission which is attempting to with- || 
draw, or has actually withdrawn, from the confed- | 
If answered in the affirmative, it must be || 
| on the principle that the power has been conferred || 

upon Congress to declare and to make war against a 

Atter much serious reflection I have arrived 
at the conclusion that no such power has been del- | 
egated to Congress or to any other department of 
the Federal Government, It is manifest upon au 
not | 
among the specific and enumerated powers granted | 
to Congress; and it is equally apparent that its | 
exercise is not ‘necessary and proper for carrying | 
So far | 
from this power having been delegated to Congress, 
it was expressly refused by the Convention which 

a 


eracy? 


State. 


inspection of the Constitution, that this is 


into execution’ any one of these powers. 


framed the Constitution.’”’ s . 


* Without descending to particulars, it may, be 
safely asserted that the power to make war against 


a State is at variance with the whole spirit and in 
tentof the Constitution. 


a constituent member of the confederacy.”’ 


Mr. President, every word of this message 
that I have read cost the jives of a thousand 


He || 


I say in the 
hanging of those men there was nothing polit- 

The last four men who were hung in | 
There had | 
been a family murdered in Clark county in the | 
One morning a whole family was 
Sus: | 
picion was fastened upon three or four colored 


Suppose such a war should 
result in the conquest of a State, how are we to goy- | 
| ern it afterwards? Shall we hold it as a province | 
and govern it by despotic power? In the nature of | 
things, we could not, by physieal force, control the 
will of the people and compel them to elect Senators | 
and Representatives to Congress, and to perform all }| 
the other duties depending upon their own volition || 
and required from the free citizens of a free State a 


~_————_—.—s 
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| 


men. This message is stained with the blood 
of hundreds of thousands. 1 made that rebel- 
|| lion easy. It contributed more than any other 
|| cause, sustained as it was by the Democratic 
party, to draw the South oa juto that fatal 
| leap which has resulted in their overthrow and 
in all our woe. The Senator from Ohio is 
usually an accurate and able lawyer, but in 
this instance he was utterly wistaken, and the 
broad declaration that his party, of which he 
is so distinguished a member, is cbiefly respons- 
| ible for that terrible war, cannot be gainsaid 
| in the light of history. 
|| Mr, President, as | before remarked, | am 
| 


' 
| 
} 
} 


| & better friend of the South than the men who 
| give such advice as is contained in the minority 
report. | am a better friend of the South than 

| was the man who wrote and sent that message 
| to Congress in 1800, I will give the Bouth 
advice that | regard as good. ltthem crush 
out the Ku Klux. No Ku Klux bas ever bees 

|| punished in a State court. My friend from 

|| Mississippi, [Mr. ALcoRN, | last night, anxious 
as he was, and J can sympathize with that 
|| sentiment, to vindicate his State, and to vin- 
dicate the courts of the South, cou!d refer te 
|| no instance. No, sir, among the thousands 
|| and teus of thousands of criminals not one has 
|| been punished by the State courts. Let the 
| people of the South crush out the Ku Klux; 
let them bring them to justice; let Wade 
Hampton make up money to prosecute, not 
\| to defend them; let the South invite immi- 
\| gration; let her cease this insane howl about 
|| carpet-baggers and scalawags ; let her extend 








It || the right hand of fellowship and of good feel- 
is right across the Ohio river irom Louisville. 


There were a good many colored people in || 
Latterly they had largely in- || 
creased, and notices were served on # good |} 
I will not || 
say there was anything peculiar in that. [ think || 
there was not; but 1 wiilsay this, that the two || 
counties in which these executions took place || 
were strong Democratic counties and locally || 
were under Democratic influence; but | do | 
not intimate that there was anything political || 
init. I think there was not. According to my 
information the murderers of that family in | 
Clark county threw suspicion on the colored | 


|| ing to the people of the North, and inyite im, 
|| migrants to come from every State and from 
|| Europe, and from all the world, and fell her 
forests and cultivate her plains and employ 
her water-power, to do her. manufacturing, 
and then she will flourish. 
'| Do not advise the South, Mr. President, 
|| that reconstruction is void; do not adyise 
them that the amendments are null and void ; 
and above all do not advise the South that 
when the Republican party passes out of 
power the negro will be stripped of all his 
political rights, and remanded back to a con- 
dition of servitude. Men of the South, do not 
be deceived by that. You have been deceived 
by this party too often. All the fair apples 
that this party has presented to you have 
turned to ashes and to blood upon your lips. 
These men have done nothing but harm you; 
| they can do you no good. That party, ag 
long as it lasts, cannot help you. If you seek 
help you must find it in other quarters. 

Mr. President, when the State governments 
| of the South protect their people, when they 








| give security for life, liberty, and property, 
|| then Congress will notintervene; there will be 
no occasion for it. I call upon you to give the 
|| Republican party credit for patriotic motives, 
|| credit for trying to do good, to preserve the 
|| peace and the prosperity of the nation. When 
peace shall be restored under your own laws, 
by your own courts, then there will be no oc- 
casion for the interference of Congress and 
for the exercise of those high constitutional 
powers that have been reposed in this Govern- 
ment, What we want is peace. ‘ Let us 
have peace’ is our prayer; and how shall we 
| get it? Not by advising the South to a new 
- || rebellion, not by advising her to a new revolu- 
tion against the colored people, not by advis- 
ing her that the Republicans of the North are 
her enemies; but ** let us have peace’’ by the 
protection of men of all classes without regard 
to sect, color, or previous condition, 
Mr. President, when the South shall act 
é || upon that principle we shall have peace and 
| she will start forward in a career of prosperity, 
| of power, and of glory of which she never 
| dreamed before the war, 
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Sales of Arms to French Agents. 


SPEECH OF HON. M. H. CARPENTER, 
UF WISCONSIN, 
In tHe SENATE OF THE UniteD Srares, 
June 3, 1872. 


The Senate 
motion 


having under 
to postpone indefinitely the sundry civil 
expenses appropriation bill— 

Mr. CARPENTER said ; 

Mr. Presivent: The subject of sale of 
arms to l’'rance has been the occasion of sin- 
gular aud eccentric proceedings in the course 
of this session. We were proceeding in a quiet 
and orderly way when the Senator from Mas 
sacbusetts | Mr. Sumner] introduced a pream- 


\| the requisite number, four hundred for each gun, to 


consideration the | 


ble and resolution which struck the Senate | 
and the country like a clap of thunder from a | 


clear sky. Ags that preamble and resolution 
are the foundation of all that has since oc 


curred in relation to that subject, and because | 


] desire to furnish to the historian the mate- 
rial necessary to place the real character of tbe 
Senator from Massachusetts before posterity, 
1 ask the Secretary to read them. 

Che Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Whereas it appears from a recent cable telegram 
that the committee of the French National Assem- 


biy on war contracts has adopted a resolution ask- || 


ing the United States Government to furnish the 
result of inquiry into the conduct ot American 
oflicials, suspected of participating in the purchase 
of arins for the French Government during the war 
with Gormany; and 

Whereas one Squires, agent of Messrs. Reming- 
ton & Sous, at New York, inudispateh dated at New 
York October 8, 1870, addressed to Samuel Reming- 
ton, at Tours, in France, near the government of 
national defense, usex the following language: **We 
have the strongest influences working for us, which 
will use ali their efforts to sueceed:” and 

Whereas in a letterdatedat New York, December 
14, 1871, addressed by Sumuel Remington to Jules 
Le Cesne, president of the armument committee at 
Tours, in France, the following language is em- 
ployed: 

New York, December 13, 1870. 


Sin: [have the honor to inform you 1 have re- 
eoived your telegram of the l0th and llth, ordering 
the number of batleries to be reduced in number to 
fitty, and informing we of instructions to the consul 
regarding the last credit to bim of 3,000,000 of francs. 

Although atthe time of the receipt of the tele- 


gram | had bought the whole number, one hundred, || 


und bad paid the advance required, $200,000, the 
Government very willingly reduced the onuimber to 
filiy. - . . $ 


Regarding the purchase of Springficlds, (trans- 


| be made, and theeartridge-works have orders (given 
yesterday) to increase production to the full capa- 
ciry of the works. ‘This question of making the car- 
tridges at the Government works was a difficult one 
to get over, but itis done.”’ 

In reply to that allegation, I have to say that on 
the 13th of December, 1870, cartridges necessary to 


model 1866 breech-loaders sold Thomas Richardson 
were ordered to be manufactured at the Frankford 
arsenal, aud this numberotcartridges was necessary 
to effect the saleofthe arms. The Messrs. Reming- 
| ton & Sons did not buy any arms or ammunition 
| from this Department after about the middle of 
October, 1870, nor would any bid from them for such 
articles have been entertained by the United States 
subsequent to that date. 
| ‘othe second prominent allegation which is eon- 
tuined in the paper purporting to be acopy of a tele- 
| gram from Squircs to Remington, and which is here- 
with returned, [ have the honor to reply that this 
Department has no knowledge of any influence ex- 
erted in favor of, or for the success of, any transac- 


himself or Messrs. Remington & Sons. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
WM. W,. BELKNAP, 
| Secretary of War. 
| To the Hon. Secrerary or Starx. 


Whereas it appears from these several communi- | 


cations, not only that arms were sold, but that am- 
munition was manulactured in the workshops of 
the United States Government, and sold to one 
Thomas Richardson, the known attorney of Messrs. 
Remington & Sons, when the bids of the latter had 
been thrown out for the reason that they were the 
agents of the French Government; and, 

Whereas it appears from the official report of the 
Secretary of Warthat in the years 1870 and 1871 the 
sale of ordnance stores reached the sum of $10,000,- 
000, trom whieh, according to the report, only asmall 
sum was retained to meet the expenses of preparing 
other stores for sale, while the official report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury for the same year acknow]- 
edges the receipt of only $8,286,151 70, showing a 
difference of over $1,70),000; and 

W hereas a comparison of the accounts rendered 
by the French Government for moneys ex pended by 
its agents in the purchase of arms from the United 
States and the accounts rendered by the Govern- 
ment of the United States for moneys received in 
the sume transaction show a large difference, which 
seems to have given rise to the suspicion abroad that 
United States officials have taken an undue part 
therein; and 


W hereas the good name of the American Govern- | 


went seems to be seriously compromised by these in- 
cidents, and a just regard to national honor, as well 
as to the interests of the Treasury, require that 


supply about two hundred rounds per gun to the | 
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tion between the United States and Mr. Squires, for | 


they should not be allowed to pass without the most | 


thorough inquiry: Therefore, 


Resolved, That a select committee of seven be | 


appointed to investigate all sales of ordnance stores 
made by the Goveroment of the United States dur- 


| ing the fiscal year ending the 30th ot June, A. D. 


formed,) Allen’s system, I am sorry to say the | 


grentest number we may hope to get will not, L fear, 
exceud forty thousand. Tle Goverument has uever 
made but about seventy-five thousand ail told, and 
forty thousand is the greatest number they think it 
pradeut to spare. 1 may be able to procure, de- 


ponding upoul wn exchange of vur arms at some 


future time, for the wuumber of breech-loading 


Springfields over and above torty thousand they are | 
| 


willing to let go now. 
This question of an exchange, with the very 


friendly teeling I find existing to aid France, I hope | 


to be able to procure more, Cartridges for these 


furiy thousand will in a great measure require to be | 


wade, as the Governmeut have butabout three mil- 
lions on hand: but the Goveromeut bus consented 
to allow the requisite uumber, four hundred for 
each gun, to be wade, and the cartridge-works have 
had orders (given yeslerday) to increase production 
to the full capacity of works. This question of 
waking the curtridges at the Government works was 
vw difficult one to get over, but itis done. The price 
the Government wiil charge for tie guns and car- 
tridges will be ——, or as near that as possible. 
JucKs Le Cesnr, esq., 
Preadent Commiaxion af Arinament, dc. 


Whereas the Secretary of War, under date of Jan- 


wary 1Y, 1s72, uddressed the following communica- | 


tivk tu Lue Secretury vl Siate: 


Wank DerpartMENT, 
WASHINGTON City, January 19, 1872. 

Sir: [have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of a note trom you of the 4th instant, inclosing, by 
request of Mr. de Bellonoet, chargé d'affaires of 
France, a copy of a letter from Mr. Remington to 
the president of the commission of armament at 
Tours, containing aseries of allegations in regard to 
the purebase of arma, &e. 

‘The first of these allegations which scem to require 
specific replies is, ‘cartridges for these torty thou- 
sand will in a great measure require to be tande, as 
tbe Government have but about three millon on 
hand; but the Government bas consented ty allow 





1871, to ascertain the persons to whom such sales 
were made, the circumstances under which they 
were made, the sums respectively paid by said pur- 
chasers to the United States, and the disposition 
made of the proceeds of said sales; and that said 
committee also inquire and report whether any 
member of the Senate, or any other American citi- 
zen is or has been in communication or coilusion 
with the Government or authorities of Franee, or 
with any agent or officer thereof, in reference to the 
said watters; and that the committee have power 
to send for persons and papers; and that the invest- 
igation be conducted in public. 


Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. President, as- 
suming that the Senator from Massachusetts, 
in offering this preamble and resolu'ion, was 
uclualed by patriotic, not partisan motives, 


assuming that he was anxious Only to preserve | 


the honor of our country, and that he was free 
from any walicious impulse against the Admin- 
istration, he was justified in saying that the 
matter deserved the serious consideration of 
Congress. ‘Lhe preamble recited the passage 
of a resylution, by a committee of the French 
Assembly, casting suspicion upon the good 
faith of our Government; secondly, a sup- 
posed discrepancy between the War and Treas 
ury Departments of over a million dollars ; 


from which be drew the presumption that | 


there had been grossly corrupt jobbing in the 
sale of these arms, in which officers of our 
Government had participated, and that the 
sales, in view of the circumstances under 
which they were made, flagrantly violated the 
neutral duties of the Uniued States pending 
the great war between France and Germany. 
And uot @ member of the Senate objected to 
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this matter; and the resolution, apart 
the preamble, might have been passec 
morning hour of any day, without debat 
Bat many Senators were opposed to slant 
ing the preamble, which substantially declared 
guilt in advance of an investigation, There. 
tore a debate took place. Indeed, the Senato 
from Massachusetts seemed unwilling 10D 
mit the passage of his resolution witho 
previous debate, which would enable hi; 
advance of investigation, to poison the p 
mind ; thus demonstrating that he had in 
some end wholly different from an hones in 
vestigation of the facts. Therefore more than 
two weeks of our session was exhausted and 
worse than wasted in a political discussion as 
u prelude to an investigation to which no Sep. 
ator objected. 

Having been challenged by the Senator 
from Massachusetts as incompetent to serve 
upon the committee, upon the assumption that 
1 was opposed to ‘* the thing,’’ I ask the Seo. 
retary to read an extract from the remarks 
made by me upon that Senator's motion to 
postpone the consideration of an appropria- 
| tion bill and proceed to consider bis preamble 
and resolution. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


‘As a friend of the Senator from Massachusetts, | 
am opposed to suspending bim in this juncture of 
affairs, with the fuse lighted, which at this period 
if he were to stop, would bevery likely to burn his 
fingers. No, let the proceedings go on; let this 
investigation be had; and I will vote for every 
measure, I will vote for every proposition that ean 
insure a thorough, speedy, stringent investigation 
of this subject, and wherever guilt is established aud 
wrong proved, there let censure fall and punish- 
ment await the guilty.’’ 


Mr. CARPENTER. This pledge I fully 
redeemed. I| voted for every amendment 
which was offered to the resolution enlarging 
its scope and intensifying its purpose, and then 
voted for the resolution as it passed the Senate. 
After about two weeks’ debate the Senator frow 
Massachusetts had become ashamed of his pre- 
aumble and attempted to withdraw it, to which 
the Senator froin Ohio [ Mr. Suerman ] objected 
upon the ground that alter the Senator frow 
Massachusetts bad wasted two weeks of the 
session upon a wholly useless debate, he ought 
mot to be permitted to withdraw the preambe, 
and thus conceal the ground upon which the 
debate had proceeded. Afterwards, upon the 
29th of February, the vote was taken upon the 
adoption of the resolution, and | ask the Sec 
retary to read the yeas and nays by which i 
was adopted. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

‘Yras—Messrs. Ames, Anthony, Blair, Boreman, 
Brownlow, Caldwell, Cameron, Carpenter, Casserly, 
Chandier, Clayton, Conkling, Corbett, Cragin, Davis 
of West Virginia, Ferry of Connecticut, Ferry of 
Michigan, Flanagan, Goldthwaite, Hamilton ot 
‘Texas, Hamlin, Harlan, Hill, Hiicheock, Jobuston, 
Kellogg, Kelly, Logan, Morrill of Vermont, Mor- 
ton, Nye, Osborn, Pomerdy, Pratt, Ramsey, Rice, 
Robertson, Saulsbury, Sawyer, Schurz, Scott, Saer- 
man, Spencer, Sprague, Stevenson, Stockton, Sum- 
ner, Taurwan, fipton, Trumbull, Vickers, and Win- 
dom—d2. ‘ ¥ 

* Nays—Messrs. Cole, Edmunds, Gilbert, Lewis, 
and Wright—®6.’’ 

Mr. CARPENTER. ft will thus be seeu 
that the Senate selected this committee from 
those who had voted for the investigation ; and 
the Senators who voted against adopting the 
resolution did so because they had become 
satistied, during the debate, that the whole pro- 
ceeding was unfounded and malicious. 

On the 29th of February the Senator from 
Massachusetcs again attempted to withdraw 
his preamble, and on that occasion the Scie 
tor from Ohio [Mr. SHerMman | state d the true 
condition of the question before the Senate 
and the reason why the Senator should vot be 
permitted to withdraw it. I ask the Secreta’) 
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The Chief Clerk read as follows : 
“Mr. SuxrMay.’ At the very outset of the prope: 


au honest and thorpugh inyestigauey touching || sition I, with the ssyeat of every Senator arvuee 
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. openly proposed that the resolution should be 
we. ? . 


se] nem. COM, without debate, and everybody 
AS 


sound me, even my friend on my right, [Mr. Cour, ] 
4 ” ° i 


ho voted against it finally because he thought the 
wit 


{ 
very om by the debate—even he was anxious 
ry ally to have the resolution passed. This reso- 
hos might have been passed on the very first dey 
ution fered by a unanimous vote of the Senate, 
it ithe Senator from Massachusetts as chairman of 
= eommittee appointed under it might have been 
> work investigating the evidence upon which all 
these Vague imputations are founded. 


“Sir, if this was an investigation for purity, for 


good order, for integrity, for honesty, as has been | 


‘roclaimed so often, why has the resolution not 
on passed for three weeks? Why hasthe resolution 
of investigation been debated here for three weeks 


when within that time all the testimony migit have | 


been taken in proper form, all, the witnesses might 
have been examined, the archives of the War De- 
partment and Treasury Department, and all these 


matter might have been explored from the beginning 
to the end under the careful guidance of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts himself? There was no 
other reason exoopt that he and other Senators here 
desired a political debate at the expense of all the 
business interests of this country. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I have requested the 
Secretary to read from the speech of the Sen- 
ator from Ohio, because he objected to the 
withdrawal of the preamble by the Senator 
from Massachusetts. The same thing was 
stated over and over again by other Sena- 
tors; by the honorable Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Morton ] and by many others. The fact 
waspatent that the resolution could have beeu 
passed at any time without a moment’s debate ; 
inten minutes, says the Senator from [ndiana. 
Every friend of the Administration felt that 
after the resolution was offered, a thorough 
and searching investigation was an absolute 
necessity, even in the interest of the Adminis- 
tration; but two weeks of our precious time 
were wasted in a political debate, because the 
Senator from Massachusetts insisted that his 
preamble should be considered, although after 
all it is due to him to say that he became 
ashamed of it and sought to withdraw it. On 


the 29th of February a motion to lay the pre- | 


amble on the table was voted upon, and I ask 
the Secretary to read the yeas and nays upon 
that question. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows : 


“Mr. Taurman. I wantto know what question 
the Senate is to vote on. 

“The Vick PresipEnt. To lay the preamble on 
the bane, upon which the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, 

“The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted—yeas 40, nay 1; as follows: 

“Yras—Messrs. Boreman, Brownlow, Caldwell, 
Cameron, Carpenter, Casserly, Clayton, Conkling, 
Cragin, Davis of West Virginia, Flanagan, Freling- 
huysen, Gilbert.. Goldthwaite, Harlan, Hiil, Jobn- 
ston, Kellogg, Kelly, Logan, Morrill of Vermont, 
Morton, Norwood, Nye, Osborn, Pratt, Robertson, 
Schurz, Scott, Sherman, Spencer, Sprague, Steven- 
son, Sumner, Thurman, Tipton, Trumbull, Vickers, 
W est, and Wright—40. 

“Nay—Mr. Edmunds—1.” 


Mr. CARPENTER. Thus it will be seen, 
Mr. President, that the Senate with but one 
dissenting vote laid this preamble on the table, 
and that the Senator from Massachusetts was 
among those who voted to consign it to that 
fate. Next the Senate elected a committee in 
pursuance of the resolution. That act of the 
Senate has been arraigned by the Senator from 
Massachuse'ts in a formal protest which he 
has spread upon the record, and which is to 
go down to posterity as his criticism upon and 
his condemnation of the Senate itself. He 
maintained that members of the committee 
were incompetent to sit upon it upon the 
ground that they had expressed an opinion 
adverse to what he calls, [ think very properly, 
“the thing ;’’ for if there ever was anything 
since the world began that merited that con- 
eMpluous appellation, it was this investiga- 
lion, which was a thing, a mere thing, a very 
contemptible thing. 

he record shows that every member of the 
Committee was in favor of an investigation ; 
voted for every amendment which was offered 


. . : | 
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amendment offered by the Senator from Mis- 
souri (Mr. Scuvurz] in regard to the sale of 
muskets and the defenseless condition of the 
country in consequence ; voted for the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New York 
[Mr. ConkKLiyG] to investigate the conduct of 
Senators; voted for every amendment that 
was offered, and then for the resolution itself, 

Now, even within the parliamentary rule— 
which I understand to apply only to a case 
where the presiding officer of a legislative body 
is appointing a committee, that he shall com 
mit the measure to its friends—this measure 
was committed to its friends, if by measure is 
meant an honest investigation of the facts. 
Every member of the committee voted for the 
resolution and every amendment to it, and 
had from first to last avowed himself in favor 
of the mostsearching investigation; and when 
the Senator from Massachusetts says this 
‘*thing’’ was not committed to its friends, he 
must mean that ‘‘the thing’’ was a design to 
accomplish something altogether different from 
an honest investigation of the facts. 

Mr. President, the Senator’s purpose is now 
revealed. We know what his motive was; we 
know it was not to investigate the facts. The 
facts were not wanted, else the resolution 
would have been passed at once and the facts 
obtained without delay; but it was desired to 
have a two weeks’ debate, a deliberate, pre- 
meditated, malicious, assault upon the Admin- 
istration, based upou nothing save the assump- 
tion of tacts recited in the preamble; and the 
subsequent course of that Senator has abun- 
dautly demonstrated that ‘‘ the thing’’ was net 
an investigation, but an attempt to blacken 
this Administration without regard to truth or 
justice. 

Well, Mr. President, notwithstanding the 
protest and challenge to the array which was 
made by the Senator from Massachusetts, de- 
nying that the committee had any right to 
proceed, denying that the chairman had any 
right to examine the witnesses, insisting that 
the examination should be made exclusively 
by the Senator from Missouri, [Mr. Scuurz, | 
who was not » member of the committee; the 
committee, notwithstanding that protest, pro- 
ceeded to obey the recorded command of the 
Senate, thinking that our duty was prescribed 
by the Senate rather than by the protest of 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

As to the first act of the committee—and I 
cite it to show that a fair investigation was 
intended by the committee—its chairman 
addressed a letter to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, and another to the Senator from 
Missouri, requesting them to furnish the com- 
mittee with any information upon the subject 
which they possessed, and with the names 


of auy witnesses that they desired to have | 


examined. 

Ihe Senator from Missouri returned a writ- 
ten answer to the committee, which is printed 
in the report, and tbe substance of which was 
that it would be useless for him to furnish 
names of witnesses unless he could be present 
to examine them. ‘The committee thereupon 
invited the Senator from Missouri to attend 
its sessions, and informed him that he would 
be permitted to examine or cross-examine 
every witness, and that every person in the 
United States that he desired to have exam- 
ined would be subpenaed and submitted to his 
examination ‘lhe Senator from Missouri ac- 
cepted this invitation aud performed the office 
of prosecutor. He was present at every ses- 
sion of the committee; he was present at the 
examination of every witness betore the com- 
mittee. | believe not a question was put or 
auswer given except in the presence of the 
Senator from Missouri. Numerous wiinesses 
whose names he furnished to the committee 


were subpenaed and submitted to his exam- | 


\ the resolution enlarging its scope, even an || ination. Not a person in the United States 











| first principles in everything, 
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that he desired to have examined was omit- 
ted. The examination was conducted by him- 
self as the report shows. It is all on record, 
here are his witnesses; there are his quea- 
tions; there are the answers. 

Now, Mr. President, these being the facts, 
I say that when the Senator from Massachu- 
setts rose in his place and characterized this 
report as a whitewashing report, he violated 
all parliamentary courtesy and disregarded 
recorded truth. 

When the committee made their report, the 
Senator from Massachusetts rose in his place 
and entered a protest against it, which pro- 
test was a mere condemnation of the Senate 
itself. Why, Mr. President, this committee 
did not elect itself; the Senate elected it; 
and after the election was made, one member 
of the committee rose in his place and asked 
to be excused, and the Senate by a vote of 
yeas and nays refused to excuse him, and 
ordered the investigation to proceed by the 
committee as elected. And here in passing, 
and without more fully discussing it, let me 
say—and | regret at this pvint the absence of 
the chairman of the committee—I understand 
this rule of parliamentary law to apply to the 
presiding ofhicer of a body, and not to the body 
itself. But the Senate, in electing acommitiee 
for any end or purpose, is a law unto itself, 
What the Senate does, no Senator can ques- 
tion, unless some provision of the Constitution 
be violated. But when this report came in, the 
Senator from Massachusetts met it with a 
formal, insulting protest; aud then on Thurs- 
day last,in the hurry of the business of the 
closing hours of the session, while we were all 
anxious to pass important bills, and while we 
were engaged in passing a bill to relieve the 
people of many millions of taxation, comes 
ugain the Senator from Massachusetts, and 
maintains that he and the Senator from Mis- 
souri had been assaulted by the report of the 
committee, and asks that the Senate suspend 
all its business and hear his personal defense. 
He said in substance—I do not pretend to quote 
his language—that the Senate could not deny 
him that act of justice. So the Senate gave 
way, and the Senator from Massachusetts, in a 
speech which covers nearly three pages of the 
Globe, said nothing whatever about the report, 
or of the sale of arms or in defense of himself, 
except the following, which | ask the Secretary 
to read : 

The Chief Clerk read as follows : 

“The Senator from Wisconsin is now in his seat. 
He is the author of the report. I think he can rep- 
resent it on the floor. _ : 

**T begin, sir, by calling attention to the report on 
the sale of aris to France. _ 

* This report isan extraordinary document, doubt- 
less oue of the most extraordinary in parliamentary 
history, but not more extraordinary than the com- 
mittee. Indeed, fromsuch a committee, constituted 
in open defiance of afirst principle of parliamentary 
law, it would be natural to expect a report defying 
At least three of the 
committee were disqualified from sitting, as much as 
a juror who bas given his opinion before trial, and 
oue of these was the chairman. According to par- 
liameatary law, they should have risen in the Senate 
and declined to serve ; but they went on the com- 
mittee, and the present report is their verdict. 

‘I present this report as unworthy of the Sen- 
ate in every respect; wanting in ordinary tairness 
unbecoming in tone, unjust to Senators who, bad 
deemed it theirduty to move the inquiry, and ridic- 
ulous in its attempt to expound international law. 
its*character is already fixed beyond recall. So far 
as remembered, it will be known as the ~ white- 
washipg report.”’ For the present I forbear to say 
more on this head, assured that the Senator from 
Missouri (Mr. Scuvunrz) will do it ample justice. 


Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. President, this is 


the language of a man who abhors egotism, 


|| who condemns personal pretensions, and who 


is not of a quarrelsome turn of mind, This is 
the close reasoning, the candid and respectful 
argument of a Senator opposed to @ report 
signed by five Senators of this body, in the 
discharge of a duty imposed upon them by a 
resolution of the Senate, ‘Thisis the language 
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of a docile Christian, who, when smitten upon 


one cheek, ‘‘ turns the other alsa;’’ who, 
when he is ‘‘ reviled,’ reviles not again, Of 
this report, brought bere in obedience to the 
command of the Senate, the Senator, after 
kindly announcing to the Sena'e that the 
report was written by myself, adds that it 


is ** unworthy of the Senate in every respect, 


it 


wanting in ovdinary fairness, unbecoming in | 


tone, unjust to Senators who had deemed it 
their duty to move the inquiry, and ridiculous 
in its atlewpt to expgund international law.’’ 
; : * ; 
Why, Mc. Presideut, after such a towering 


panegyrie from the Senator, | should be utterly | 


i} 


watting in ali the reciprocal offices of courtesy 
if | did not pay him an oeeasional compliment 
in the course of my remarks to-day, Llaugh- 
ter;] and I regret that the Seuator, who was in 
his seat at the commencement of my remarks, 
bas withdrawn, so that | may not pay him so 
much attention as | otherwise should were he 
present to enjoy it. | shall speak presently 
in detail of the remarks made by the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

His speech was toullowed by a speech of the 
Senator from Missouri, { Mr. Seuurz, | criticis 
ing the report of the committee ; 
first give allention to that, 

Lhe Senator from 


aud | shall 


usually happy im oratory upow that occasion. 
lle is a philosopher beyond all question, and 
he comes very strictly within the Scotchman’s 
definition of a metaphysician, as ‘he talks 
about what nobody can understand, aud what 
apparently he does uot understand himself.”’ 
[haughter.} As I listened to him roiling para- 
graph upou paragraph, that fearful ebullition 
of eastern philosophy removed tar beyoud the 
ravge of analysis, incomprehensible to com- 
mon minds, gloomy to the apprebension, | de- 
spaired ANSWeripg Ws points, because if it had 
auy points they were merged in the Senator’s 
gorgeous rhetoric. { Liaughter. | l waited 
anxiously to see the speech iu the Globe. It 
has not yet appeared. Mere rhetoric, lofty 
declamation, brilliant and eloquent discourse, 
if not. founded upon truth, can never incite 
a revolution in this country ; and the Senator 
from Missouri ought to consider that fact, 
because a revolution is the thing he seems 
determined to accomplish. 

I did, however, inter from the remarks of 
the Senator from Missouri that he was not in 
favor of the report of the committee. [Laugh- 
ter.] [think | do not misrepresent him when 
I say he did notapprove it. | do not recollect 
that any single branch of it met bis very 
decided approbation. Not having his speech 
beiore me, | am compelled to confine myself 
to an examination of the report, and thus to 
us fortifieation, if examivation will lead to 
that end. 

When the committee entered upon the per 
formance of its duty, the first difficulty it met 
was ly tts attempt to obtain the testimony of 
the Senator from Massachusetis. He had in- 
trodueed the preamble and the resolution. He 
wus the suthor of und responsible for the 
proceeding, and the committee thought itself 
obliged te call him, that he might commuui- 
eate bis knowledge and bet the comtnittee know 
its sources; that he migtt let the committee 
kuew the facts upoeu which he bad taken the 
respen sibility te brand high officers of the Gdv- 
ernment and cast suspicion and dishonor upon 
our natioval ebaracter. When the Senator 
was requested to attend belore the committee, 
be telded about him his senatorial toga and 
delivered us a wriiten protest, which recited 
the fact that he, the Senator from Massachu- 
setis, could not condescend to pay any such 
committee any such attention, | read the first | 
paragraph of this protest, which is instructive | 
when we consider that it was from a man 
utterly devoid of egotism : 


* Personally, I object to no examination; willingly | 


Sales of Arms to French Agents—-Mr. Carpenter. 


would [submit to the most searching scrutiny, not 
only in the present case, but in all my public life. 
There is not an act, letter, or conversation, at any 
time, which I would save from investigation.”’ 
Happy Senator from Massachusetts! Never 
before, since the lowly Nazarene walked be- 
neath the bending palms of Palestine, has 


| any being on earth been able truthfully to say 


Missouri was more than 


there is no act, no letter, no conversation, no 
idle word of mine that I do not recall with 
satisfaction. This protest must at least be 
regarded as a frank *‘ admission”’ by the Sen- 
ator that he is a sinless man. 

But, Mr. President, although the Senator 
in this protest declared that he must consult 
his senatorial duty, which forbade his appear- 
ance before the committee, he changed his 
mind when the committee issued to him the 
‘*subpena,’’ clothed with the authority of 


| law, and denouncing the penalty of imprison 


ment for a refusal to obey it; the statute read- 
ing as follows: 

“That any person summoned as a witness by the 
authority of either House of Congress, to give testi- 
mony, or to produce papers, upon any matter before 
either House, or before any committee of either 
Llouse of Congress, who shall willfully make detault, 
or who, appearing, shall refuse to answer any ques- 
tion pertiment to the matter of inquiry in consider- 
ation before the House or committee by which he 
shall be examined, shall, in addition to the pains 
and penalties now existing, be liable to indictment 
as und for a misdemeanor in any court of the United 
States having jurisdiction thereof, and, on convic- 
tion, shall pay a fine not exceeding $1,000, and 
suffer imprisonment in the common jail not less 
than one month nor more than twelve months.”’ 

When the subpena went out to the great 
Senator denouncing this penalty, and when the 
Senator saw the prison-door opening to receive 
him, be reconsidered his senatorial duty, he low- 
ered his banner, and submitted himself to the 
law of the land. I commend the Senator for 
that act of dignified obedience ; the world 
owes him a debt of gratitude. Free institu- 
tions were rescued from a perilous doubt, for 
at the time it was questionable whether that 
supreme authority to which all must bow was 
personified in the law of the land or in the 
Senator from Massachusetts. ‘Fhe Senator 
kindly resolved the question in favor of the 
law, and submitted himself to its authority. 
lt would have been more gratifying, perhaps, 
had he done this without protest; yet we owe 
him a deep debt of gratitude that he did it 
even with a protest. The laws should be 
thankful for small favors when dealing with 
the Senator from Massachusetts. He protested 
against obeying the law; he declared that he 
was not bound to obey the law; yet as matter 
of grace and fuvor to the law, and disliking 
much to enter the portals of the Distriet jail, 
he waived his ** privilege,’ yielded to the sub- 
pena, and submitting to the law, eame for- 
ward and took bis place upon the stand. 

The committee thought the crisis of its des- 


| . 1‘ . 
tiny had passed when the Senator from Massa- 
| chusetts thus submitted, and it was then sup- 


posed that the Senator would reveal all that he 
knew about this subject; but therein the ex- 
pectation of the committee was not realized. 
The Senator from 


| reveal to the committee the sources of his in- 


| formation, saying that his informants were | 


‘eminent men’? who had communieated with 


him in confidence; but he declined to give | 
| their names. 


Who they were, or what was the 
foundation ef their knowledge, whether it was 
mere suspicion and rumor or actual knowl 
edge, the committee could not ascertain, 
because, to that extent, the Senator from Mas- 
sechusetts would not submit to the law. He 
informed the committee that he had handed 
over the letters from these eminent men to the 
Senator from Missouri, with authority to use 
them im such a manneras he saw fit, but not 
to diselose the writers’ names. The Senator 
from Missouri, therefore, who acted as prose- 
cutor before the committee, had all the in- 
formation whigh the Senator from Massachu- 


. | 
Massachusetts refused to 
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setts had, but which the committec did not 


have, and could not obtain from these & 

ators. So far as the Senator from Mi ed 
desired, in view of the information which be 
and the Senator from Massachusetis Ror sd. 
to subpena witnesses, they were anbpenaed’ 
and their examination was taken. Wheth.’ 
there was anything in those com municati oo 
which suggested a counter-proof, the saeuns 
tee could not ascertain. They were informed 
of nothing in regard to these letters but o1 ' 
had the benefit of the examination of at 
witnesses as the Senator from Missouri, afver 


considering the letters, deemed it prudent t, 
call before the committee. P 
So much, Mr. President, for the history of 
the committee and its proceedings. Now fo- 
a few moments let me refer to the report 
itself. he first question upon the report dis. 
cussed by the Senator from Missouri wag the 
question of the power tosell these arms under 
the acts of Congress. Two statutes have been 
referred to, the first of whieh is the statute of 
March 23, 1825, which reads as follows: _ 


“That the President of the United States be and 
he is hereby, authorized to cause to be sold any ord. 
nance, arms, ammunition, or other stores, or subsist- 
ence or medical supplies, which, upon proper in- 
spection or survey, shall appear to be damaged or 
otherwise unsuitable for the public service, when- 
ever, in his opinion, the sale of such unserviceable 
stores will be advantageous to the public service 

Sgc. 2.” ; 

And the seeond section must be deemed as 

giving character and construction to the first— 


‘That the inspection or survey of the unservice- 
able stores shall be made by an inspector general, or 
such other ofliceror officers as the Secretary of War 
may appoint for that purpose; and the sales shall 
be made under such rules and regulations as may be 
prescribed by the Secretary of War.’’ 


This act has been in force sinee 1825. Various 
regulations have been made in the War Depart: 
ment for its execution which are important in 
connection with this subject, and | will ask the 
Secretary to read from the ordnance regula- 
tions of 1834, pages 21 and 22, the passages 
which I have marked. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


**84. Whenever ordnance er ordnance stores are 
reported unserviceable, they will be examined by 
an inspector general, or some other officer specially 
appointed by the Secretary of War for that purpose, 
who will note on the inventory such as he condemns 
as wholly unserviceable, such as he considers repair- 
able, and such as he deems serviceable. He will 
recommend the stores condemned by him either to 
be broken up at the arsenal, depot, or military posts, 
er to be sold, as may be deemed most advantageous 
to the public service. But should it appear to the 
inspector that the ordnance or ordnance stores con- 
demned are of too little value to cover the expense 
of sale or breaking up, he will recommend them to 
be dropped from the return as useless, Such arms 
and stores as the inspector may consider repairable 
he will direet either to be repaired at the arsenal, 
depot, or military post; or to be transported to the 
nearest or most convenient arsenal or depot of con 
struction and repair. The inventory, (See form No. 
9,) with the remarks and opinion of the inspector, 
shali be made in duplicate; one copy to be left with 
the officer having charge of the ordrance and ord- 
nance stores, and the other to be forwarded to the 
chief of the ordnance department for the farther 
action of the President of the United States. 

‘85, All articles condemned and ordered for sale 
by the President of the United States shall be 
disposed of at public auction, under the superia 
tendence of such officers as may be designated for 
that purpose by the chief of the ordnance depart- 
ment, due previous public noticein the newspapers 
being given of the sale. An authorized auctioneer 
will be employed, and the sale conducted in eon- 
formity with the established usages of the place 
where made. ; 

**86. An officer directing sales of unserviceable 
ordnance stores will cause the articles to be offered 
in such lots as he may think will command the best 
prices; and he is authorized to bid in or suspeod the 
sale of any article when, in his opinion, they will 
command better prices at private sale, No article 
will be sold at private sale until after it shall have 
been offered at auction, nor then at a price less than 
that offered at public sale. a Re 

‘*87. All sales shall be for cash. The auctioneet 
will make certified bills of sale of the proper? 
and deliver them to the superintending officer, 
whom the money shall be paid on delivery of the 
property. Al expenses of sale will be paid from 1% 


oceeds. The net proceeds will be deposited in the 
ank in which the funds of the arsenal, depo’, ly 
post, are directed to be deposited, immediate 
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rT 
pereaftet by the commanding officer, to the credit | 
th the Treasurer of the United States. 
Oee Certificates of the deposits of the weer. the 
otioneet’s certified account of entes in detail, and 
aue"eouchers for the expense of the sale, shall be 
~~ irded to the chief of the ordnance department, 
forwejected with quarterly accounts, whence, after 
Doemination and record, they will be transmitted to 
ee proper auditor fer settlement.” 


Mr. CARPENTER. T ask the Sectetary to 
read also from the Army Regulations of 1841, 
age 168. 

The Chief Clerk tead as follows : 

“918. Should an officer or other agent of thé ord- 
nance department charged with ordnancé and ord- 


nance stores fail to render the prescribed returns 
thereof within a reasonable time after the termina- 


fion of a quarter, a settlement shall be made of his |! 


accounts at the Treasury, and the money-value of | 
the supplies with which he stands charged shall be 
reported against him for collection, The delin- 
quency will also furnish matter of military accu- 
sation, at the discretion of the proper authorities.” 


Mr. CARPENTER. I will ask the Secre- 


tary to read also from the Army Regulations 








Sales of A 


to be put upon the record, to show the under- 


| standing of the ordnance department and of 


the Secretary of War, and of all the officers 


| charged with executing that act, that it related 
| to unserviceable, in the sensé of useless, arms. 


It was that classof arms and muuitions which 
were next to worthless. The regulations in 
one place direct the officer, if they are not 
worth transportation to some arsenal, (for old 
| iron, of course, ) to destroy them and drop them 
from the record. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Will the Senator allow me 
to call his attention to a fact? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Pome- 
ROY in the chair.) Does the Senator from 
| Wisconsin yield to the Senator from Missouri? 
| Mr, CARPENTER. I will yield to the 

Senator from Missouri in regard to any ques- 
| tion of law, and this is a question of law. 

Mr. SOCHURZ. I merely want to call the 
attention of the Senator to the fact that as the 








of 1857, page 119, 


The Chief Clerk read as follows: | 


“go7, When military stores or other Army sup- 
plies are reported to the War Department as unsuit- 
able to the service, a proper inspection or survey | 
ofthem shall be made by an inspector general or 


| 
' 
| 


such suitable officer or officers as the Secretary of || 
War may appoint for that purpose. Separate it- || 


yentories of the stores, according to the disposition 
to be made of them, shall accompany the inspection | 
report: as of articles to be repaired, to be breken | 


np, to be sold, of no use or value, and to be dropped, || 


| regulation was read, the permission to destroy 
reterred to property, not arms and ordnance 
stores, as | understood it, 

Mr. CARPENTER. Very well. They were 
| regulations adopted under this act of Congress. 
i am not now discussing, because that is for- 
eign to the question before us, all the details 
| of those orders and regulations. I[ introduce 
them, as I said before, to show the understand- 
ing of the department in regard to the con- 
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tion, when this act of 1868 was passed it was 
mandatory upon the Secretary of Wur 3 it did 
not leave him the optiou of acting or not, but 
made it his duty to act. He was bound to 
dispose of all the arms which, in his judgment, 
were unsuitable to be kept. ‘That was a very 
different thing from requiring him 16 dispose 
of all useless arms. Here was a large supply 
on hand, beyond any present of anticipated 
want of the nation; arms which were being 
continually superseded by new inventions, aud 
by improvements in the manufacture of aris ; 
and to keepa supply on band not needed then, 
aud probably not to be needed in fifty years; 
until they should become utterly worthless, 
would be to keep, in the very language of that 
act, a supply of unsuitable arms; and the 
| Secretary of War was charged with the execu- 
tion of this act in his diseretion and judgment, 
and no lawyer can put upon it any othet eon- 
| struction. 

Now, Mr. President, the great point to be 
| considered here, and to which | call the atten- 
| tion of the Senate, is that these aéts are not, 
| in a lawyer’s phrase, in part materia; they 
| do not relate to the same subject. When two 
acts are in pari materia the last act, so far as 
| it is inconsistent with the former, repeals the 
| former act; and of two acts which are ineon- 
| sistent in their provisions, if one does not 
| repeal the other, it is because they do not 





ke. The inspection réport and inveritories shall || straction of the act of 1825; that it related || relate to the same subject. The honorable 


show the exaet condition of the different articles. 

“998 Military stores and other Army supplies | 
found unsuitable to the public service, after iospec- | 
tion by an inspector general, of such special inspec- 


tion as may have been direeted in the case, and || 


ordered for sale, shall be sold for cash at auction, on 
due public notice, and in such market as tlie publie 
interest may require. The officer making the sale | 
will bidin and suspend the sale when, in his opin- 
ion, better prices may be got. Expenses of the sale 
will be paid from its proceeds. The auctioreer’s 
eertifia@l account of the sales in detail, and the | 
youchers for the expenses of the sale, will be 
reported to the chief of the department to which | 
the property belonged. The net proceeds will be | 
applied as thé Secretary of War may direct.” 


Mr. CARPENTER. TI also ask the Secre- | 


tary to read from the Army Regulations of |, 


1863, pages 152, 153, and 154, the marked | 
passages. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


1023, An officer commanding a department, or 
an army in the field, may give ordefs, on the report 
of the authorized inspectors, to sell, destroy, or make 
such other disposition of any condemned property 
as the case may require, ordnance and ordnance 


stores alone excepted, for which the orders of the | 


only to useless stores or property, whichever 
the case maybe. Now, these regulations were 
all in force. The last one which has been 
read was preseribed in 1868. In 14 Statutes- 
at- Large, page 338, is ‘‘ an act to increase and 


| fix the military peace establishment of the || 
|| United States,’’ approved July 28, 1866, the 


thirty-seveuth section of which recognizes the 
then existing regulations, and continues them 
| with the force of law. 

Now we come to a different state of things 
'and toadifferent subject. Prior to the close 
of the rebellion, the Government had no large 
supplies of arms or munitions of war to be 
| disposed of, and the act of 1825, and the reg- 


} 


| at the close of the rebellion the Government 
| . . 7° . . * * 

|| found itself in possession of large quantities 

|| of arms and munitions of war; arms which 


nearly or quite useless. Subjected to rust and 





War Department must always betaken. But if the 


property be of very considerable value, and there | 


should be reason to suppose that it could be advan- 


tageously applied or disposed of elsewhere than | 


within his command, he will refer the matter to the 


chief of the staff department to which it belongs | 


for the orders of the War Department. No other 
persons than those above designated, of the Gen- 


eral-in-Chief, will order the final disposition of eon- | 


demned property, saving only in the case of horses 


which should be killed at once to prevent contagion, | 
and of provisions or other stores which are rapidly | 


deteriorating, when the imtmediate eommander may 
have to act perforce. Inventories of condemned 
property will be made in triplicate, one to be re- 
tained bythe person accountable, one to accompany 
his accounts, and one to be forwarded through the 
department or other superior headquarters to the 
chief of the staff department to which the property 
helongs. Separate inventories mast be made of the 
articles to be repaired, of those to be broken up, 
those to be sold, to be dropped,” &e. 

* + + a = * cd * a a 

‘1032. Military stares and other Army supplies 
regularly condemned, and ordered for sale, shall be 
sold for cash at auction, on due public notice, and 


in such market as the public interest may require, 


he officer making the sale will bid in and suspend 
the sale when, in his opinion, better prices may be 
got. aepeeees of the sale will be paid from its pro- 
ceeds, The auctioneer’s certified account of the 
Sales in detail, and the youchers for the expenses of 
the sale, will be reported to the chief of the depart- 


mentto which the property belonged. The net pro- | 


Seeds will be applied as thé Secretary.of War may 


Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. President, these 
are the regulations prescribed by the War 
*partment for the execution of the act of 
1825. I have requested them to be read and 


| decay, and to all the decrease in value which 


| 


|| was deemed advisable to sell, and Congress, 
|| by the act of 1868, provided— 


authorized ”’— 

And not only authorized, for that was done 
| by the act of 1825— 
“and directed ’— 


Thus tnaking the act mandatory upon the 
Secretary of War— 


“to éausé to be sold, after offer at public sale on 





| 
| 


|| ous to. the public interest, the old cannon, arims, 
|| and othér orduance stores now in possession of the 
|| War Departinent, whieh ate damaged or otherwise 

unsuitable for the United States military ser- 
| vice,”’ &c. 

Thrs you see, Mr. President, the seope of 
this act was much broader than the act of 
1826, It was not the useless arms and stores 
|| that were to be disposed of, as under the 
former act, buf all which were unsuitable. 
And who was made the judge of what was 
unsuitable? The principle of law is as well 
established as it is that assumpsil, at common 
|| law, lies ou @ promissory note, that where an 
authority is conferred upon any othicer to do a 
Certain thing in a certain event or contingency 
he is the exclusive judge of the happening of 
that event or contingency. According to this 
\| familiar principle, which no lawyer will ques- 





| ulations under it, contemplated a disposition | 
| of property useless for military purposes. But | 


of course, in process of time, would become | 


must always attend that kind of property, it || 


** That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 


thirty days’ notice, in such manner and at such | 
times and places as he may deem most advantage- | 


| Senator from Missouri, on this branch of the 

subject, referred the Senate to the opiuion of 
| Judge Advocate General Holt, at page 725 of 
this report. Before referring to that, let me 
read what the committee say about these two 
acts: 


| 
| 
} 


“The different circumstances undet which these 
acts were passed, the difference in the subjects to 
which they relate, taken in connection with the fact 
| that they were to be executed by different officers 

and in different ways, render it clear, in the opioion 
| of your committee, that they are not in part materia, 
|| and should not be construed together so as to ineor- 
porate into one the provisions of the other. By the 
first act the President, in his discretion, was adthor- 
|| ized to sell arms and stores which, * upon proper in- 
|| spectionor survey,’ should appear to be ‘damaged 
| or otherwise unsuitable for the public service.’ 
| What was meant by the phrase ‘ damaged Or other- 
wise unsuitable for the publie serviee’ is fixed by 
the second section, whieh provides ‘that the in- 
spection or survey of the unserpiceable stores shall be 
made by an inspector general, &e.’ From thig it is 
clear that only unserviceable arnis were to be gold, 
and the inspection was a condemnation. Indeed, 
the Government had no others to sell.”’ 


1} 


The Senator from Missouri the other evén- 
ing read this paragraph down to a certain 
| point, and then laid the book down, and con- 
| tinuing in the same tone of voice, so that | 
| inferred he was reading from the report, added 

the sentence; ‘‘then of course the last act 
_ repealed the former.’’ 
| Mr. SCHURZ. No; the Senator is mis- 

taken. I did not say anything of the kind. 
| The Senator misunderstood me, 

| Mr. CARPENTER, 1| do not think I can 
_be mistaken. I was cool and listening, and 
'the Senator was under the excitement of 
speaking. Therefore, 1 think | am higher 
|| authority on that point. 

| Mr. SCHURZ. | may bave said this: 
| **then the committee virtually asserts that 
| the last act repeals the former.’’ 

| Mr. CARPKNTER. Very wells That he 
| did not say, because I was sufprised at the 
|| time, understanding from tlie tone ot his voice 
| 





that he was reading fram the report, ** the last 
'act repealed the former ;’’ and | sett for a 
| copy of the report to see if such a blander had 
been committed, and was relieved to find that 
ithad not been. At all events no such thing 
is in the report, and whether assertion or de- 
duction makes no difference. JVhe Senater 
|| understood, as he now states, that the ground 
| taken by the committee Was that the last act 
| had repealed the first, aud for the purpose of 
showing that to be a mistake, he referred us 





? 
t 
to 


~ 
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to the opinion of Judge Advocate General 
Holt at page 725, holding that the act of 1826 
was in force at the date of his opinion, which 
wna subsequent to the date of the act of 1868. 
If the Senator from Missouri had been a lawyer, 
or it he had consulted a lawyer who had ever 
earned $1,000 by the practice of his profes- 
sion, he would have been informed that this 
opinion of Holt is complete and full authority 
for the doctrine of the report. Why is it that 
the act of 1825 is not repealed by the act of 
1868? ‘They are inconsistent in their provis- 
ions. The act of 1825 confers upon the Pres- 
ident:a discretionary power to sell, to be exer- 
cised upon a survey and inspection, or in other 
words, a condemnation of the arms, upon such 
terms as he may deem reasonable. The act 
of 1868 confers power upon another officer, 
the Secretary of War, and not only author- 
izes him to sell useless arms, but commands 
him, not upon inspection and survey, but upon 
thirty days’ advertising, to sell the unsuitable 
arms of the Government. Why did Holt say 
the act of 1825 was in force at the date of his 
opinion, and that an inspection was necessary 
under that act? Kvery lawyer will tell the 
Senator that it is because the aets are not in 
pari materia. ‘The act of 1825 related to use- 
less stores and property; the act of 1868 re- 
lated to a different class of property, which, 
though not useless within the sense of the act 
of 1825, was nevertheless unsuitable, in the 
sense ot undesirable. Therefore the opinion 
of Holt confirms the doctrine of the report. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Willthe Senator permit me 
Lo interrupt lim on this point of law? 

Mr. CARPENTER. Certainly. 

Mr. SCHURZ. I that the matter 
treated of by Judge Holt is exactly the matier 
that is treated by the statute of 1868, and I 
will prove it by the record. Here is the cor- 
respoudence that took place : 

WASHINGTON, October 5, 1869. 

Republic of Liberia, J. J. Roberts, minister—— 

Mr. CARPENTER. I decline to yield for 
the reading of books and documents. I will 
hear the Senator’s point, but not an argument. 

Mr. SCHURZ. I merely wanted to make 
the point by reading the evidence. But if the 
Senator prefers not to hear it nowI will make 
the point afterward. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Lawyers understand 
exactly the office of an interruption, and never 
object to it when made in a lawyer-like way. 
An interruption of a lawyer at the bar is a 
common occurrence, but it is always confined 
to asking a question, making a suggestion 
merely for the purpose of calling an opponent's 
mind to a certain point, not for the purpose 
of injecting a reply into his argument. No 
court would permit that, and lawyers never 
attempt it. I know the Senator from Missouri 
does not design to do that, and | only object 
because it would break in on the line of my 
remarks, and he of course will have an oppor- 
tunity to reply. 

Mr. SCHURZ. I merely wanted to call 
the Senator’s mind to certain facts. 

Mr. CARPENTER. My mind is directed 
to them. It is not a great mind, and it will 
not produce a great result when directed to 
that point, but whatever strength there is in it 
is at this moment engaged upon the precise 
point in issue between the Senator and myself, 
which is, why did not the act of 1868 repeal 
the act of 1825? And I assert that when Holt 
says, subsequent to the aet of 1868, the act of 
1825 is still in force, although he did not state 
the full process by which his mind had reached 
that conclusion, yet he did, in legal effect, 
declare that these acts are not in pari mate- 
ria; and this is the doctrine maintained by 
the report. 

Mr. President, after this act of 1868 was 
passed, it became the duty of the Secretary 
of War to put a construction upon it. Every 


assert 
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| 
| officer of the Government called upon to per- 





| form any duty under an act of Congress must 
first of all inquire, what duty is to be per- 
formed? In other words, he must construe 
| the act itself. That is an indispensable pre- 
requisite to the execution of a law. If its lan- 
| guage is so plain that it does not, require any 
| construction, then of course its intent is very 
easily ascertained. If there is any ambiguity, 
the intent of the law must be arrived at by con- 
struction. How often has the Supreme Court 
of the United States said, in deciding cases 
involving land titles, that the construction 
given to an act of Congress relating to the 
public lands by the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office, a mere bureau officer charged 
with the execution of the law, was entitled to 
be respected by the Supreme Court of the Uni- 
ted States—not conclusive upon them, but 
entitled to their respectful consideration. 

General Schofield was the first Secretary of 
| War who was called upon to act under the law 
| of 1868, and he gave to it this construction, 
that the advertisement of the property might 
be made in this way: take, for instance, of 
cannon, of muskets, of cartridges, or any other 
of the classes of stores which the Government 
had to dispose of, and from time to time adver- 
tise lots of each class, and then within a rea- 
sonable time after the advertisement, if they 
were not purchased at the public sale adver- 
tised, the Department might sell at private 
sale. That was the course adopted by Mr. 
Secretary Schofield, and it had become a set- 
tled rule of proceeding in the Department 
before the sales in question were made. 

The committee say that in their opinion that 
was not a strictly proper construction of the 
act. I have no doubt as a lawyer that a strict 
compliance with the letter of that act required 
that no arms or stores or property of any kind 
should be sold which had not first been adver- 
tised ; and yet there is no doubt that a com- 
pliance with the letter of the act would have 
defeated its spirit and object. Why was the 
Secretary of War required to advertise this 
property for sale? Manifestly to protect the 
interests of the Government and to prevent a 
sacrifice at private sale. After this act passed 
in 1868, the Secretary of War might have 
advertised every article in the possession of 
the Government, from the Swamp Angel at 
| Charleston down to the smallest pocket pistol 
| inthe armory, for sale ata certain time; andif 
there had been no bidders, as probably there 
would not have been, then from that time on 
for forty years he might have continued in the 
| daily sale of these arms and stores at private 
sale; and yet it is apparent that such literal 
compliance with the law would have defeated 
its spirit and object, because the advertisement 
in 1868 would have been no notice to the pub- 
lic in 1870, 1871, 1872, and 1873, and so on. 

So that the course which was adopted by the 
War Department, while it did not follow the 
letter of the act, did effect the very purpose 
of the act. It gave notice from time to time 
to the public of the classes of stores and arms 
which the Government had for sale, and the 
sales which were made gave information to 
the Secretary of War what those arms and 
stores would bring; so that the very object 
of the act of Congress was answered by the 
construction put upon it by the Secretary of 
War, better than by what, in my judgment, is 
the strict construction of the act. 

The committee made use of the phrase that 
this construction of the War Department was 
rather a soldier’s than a lawyer’s construction ; 
and the Senator from Missvuri soared at that 
remark like a sky-rocket. He held me up to 
the indignation of forty millions of people, 
(for he never speaks merely to the Senate,) 
and taunted me with being an advocate of a 
| soldier's construction of the law. He notified 

the people that onr doom was near at hand 
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| when a committee of this body could 
deliberate report that a soldier’s Construction 
of an act, right or wrong, was better than ; 
lawyer’s construction of the act, right or see : 
We were then in a political atmosphere whi h 
indicated certain doom to our liberties a 
our national existence; an atmosphere ~~ 
parently very offensive to the nostrils of ie 
Senator from Missouri who has so recent} “ 
turned from the pure ether of Cincinnati a 
not an office-seeker wentand not one who hat 
will hold an office for forty years to come 
[ Laughter. ] : 

I was not only ridiculed as recreant ‘to the 
duty of a Senator, but I was held up to the 
indignation of my brethren of the bar. The 
Senator said in substance, he thought this was 
the first time a lawyer had ever degraded the 
profession by exaltiug the oonstruction of a 
soldier over the construction of the lawyer, 

Mr. SCHURZ. I did not say that. 

Mr. CARPENTER. You did not say those 
words, but in the language of the Senator from 
Massachusetts, you said that ‘“ thing.”’ My 
preference for the construction put upon this 
act by the War Department does not rest upon 
the fact that it was the construction of a gol. 
dier; it rests upon the fact that it was a con- 
struction which protected the rights of the 
Government—a construction by which the will 
of Congress was executed better than it would 
have been under the lawyer’s construction. 

Why, Mr. President, we pass laws here every 
day imposing duties upon soldiers, duties upon 
the Commander-in-Chief of our Army and upon 
the ordnance department, upon the War De- 
partment, filled, exercised, and occupied by 
officers of the Army. They must construe 
those laws. It is not supposed by Congress, 
nor is it the fact that those men are all tech- 
nical and accurate lawyers ; but itis supposed 
that they are honest men, and that they will 
carry out and executethe spirit of the act and 
protect the interests of the Government. 

I am sorry that the Senator’s speech is not 
printed. I went home that night after listen- 
ing to it and my sleep was troubled by the 
ringing of that kuell over our liberties because 
a soldier’s construction of that act had been 
approved. We were told that we were in the 
last days of our existence, our doom was upon 
us, and that when it was allowed to a soldier 
to depart from the law, and when his departure 
from it by an honest mistake of its coustruc- 
tion was not censured by a committee, our 
last hours were drawing nigh. 

Mr. President, no free Government was 
ever overthrown by an honest blunder. Read 
the history of the world. Free institutions 
and republican governments have not gone 
under by honest mistakes and blunders. They 
have been overthrown by artful magne 
rascals, who have gained the public ear an 
the popular favor by pretension to greater 
purity than that of their fellows; artful in- 
triguers who have undermined the foundations 
of free institutions by pretending to defend 
and maintain them. Why, sir, the liberties 
of Rome were not stricken down by the mili- 
tary usurpations of Caesar; they were finally 
overcome by the artful intrigues of Augustus 
Cesar, who pretended to be the champion of 
the Roman constitution, and who, observing 
the forms of a republican government, estab- 
lished, in fact, an imperial despotism. _ 

The Senator from Missouri is exceedingly 
hard on the soldier. He is exceedingly hard 
on anybody that has served his country during 
the war, as it seems to me. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I apprehead no danger such as seems t0 
be feared by him. My fear of the perpetulty 
of our institutions does not arise from blua- 


— 


make 4 


ders committed by a bluff, honest soldier. If 
we ever go under, we are to go under by the 
instrumentality and manipulation of a set 0! 
designing, artful men who stand out as the 
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than their associates, self-appointed || without a design of favoring one Power to the preju- 
purer “- i tional grandeur || dice of another—no act of that kind, I say, can in 
leaders to liberty anc —s g ur. gencral be considered as contrary to neutrality ; nor 
[he next point, Mr. | resident, considered ‘| does it become such, except on particular occasions, 
sort is whether the sale of these arms | when it cannot tske place without injury to one of 
in the rey d aaah ot tanc st the parties, who has then a particular right to op- 
was made under such Circumstances as lO || pose it. ‘Thus the besieger has a right to prohibit 
amount to a violation of our neutral duties access to the place of the besieged, (see section one 
ending the war between France and Germany. 
The close, compact, protracted, patient, and 


- = | 
models and champions of Republicanism, | with a view to her own good, without partiality, 
‘ | 
| 


hundred and seventeen in the sequel.) Except in 


cases of this nature shall the quarrels of others de- 
m . || prive me of the free exercise of my rights in the 
overwhelming argument of the Senator from || pursuit of measures which | judge advantageous to 
iassachusetts on that point I have already || ™y paorie| _nnecetone. upen + is the caste of a 
Mass : ’ “et nation, for the purpose of employing and training 
referred to. As that Senator aS understood to her subjects, to permit levies of troops in favor of a 
be a champion of the law of nations, as he was || particular Power ’’’— 
once, | ennpeunnnany ——- ree Mr. CARPENTER. I call attention to 
as he has assumed tn Lhis Senate for ten years |! that phraseology, *‘ wheu it is the custom of 
1 silence every man’s private Opinion on the 
subject by his tpse dixit, let me read again his 
great argument upon the point of international 
iaw maintained by the committee ; 


a nation,’’ not the subjects of a nation, but a 
nation. 

“[ present this report as ‘unworthy of the Senate 
iy every respect, Wanting in ordinary fairness, un- 
hecoming in tone, unjust to Senators >*ho had deemed 
it their duty to move the inquiry, and ridiculous in 
iteattempt to expound international la o,”’ 

“Ridiculous ’’ is all that the Senator from | 
Vassachusetts condescends to say in reply to 
the report of the committee. It is fortunate | 
that an adjective does not amount to an argu- 
ment. If it did, | should never stand up to 
oppose the Senator from Massachusetts nor 
the Senator from Missouri, no matter what | 
they tried to establish, for such a command | 
of adjectives I never knew to belong to any | 
two men before. 

What is the doctrine of this report upon this 
subject which is pronounced ‘ridiculous, ”’ 
and which is worthy of no other answer? The 
report says: 


follows: 


see 


Therefore, when it is the custom of a nation, for 
the purpose of employing and training her sub- 
jects, to permit levies of troops in favor of a par- 
ticular Power to whom she thinks proper to intrust 
them, the enemy of that Power cannot look upon 
such permissions as acts of hostility unless they are 
given witha view to the invasion of his territories 
or the support of an odious and evidently unjust 
cause. He cannot even demand, as matter of right, 
that the like favor be granted to him, because that 
nation may have reasons for refusing him which 
do not hold good with regard to his adversary; and 
it belongs to that nation alone to judge of what best 
suits her circumstances. The Switzers, as we have 
already observed, grant levies of troops to whom 
they please; and no Power hus hitherto thought fit 
to quarrel with them on that head. It must, how- 
ever, be owned’”’ ° . . : “that if 
those levies were considerable and constituted the 
principal strength of my enemy, while, without any 
substantial reason being aNeged, I were absolutely 
refused all levies whatever, Ll should have just cause 
to consider that pation as leagued with my enemy; 
and in this case the care of my own safety would 
authorize me to treat her as such, 

*** The case is the same with respect to money which 
a nation may bave been accustomed to lend out at 
interest. If the sovereign, or his subjects, lend 
money to my enemy on that footing, and refuse it 
to me because they have not the same confidence in 
me, this is no breach of neutrality. They lodge their 
property where they thinkit safest. Ifsuch preter- 
ence be not founded on good reasons ’— 

‘** Here he comes back to the precise point— 

**T may impute it to ill will against me, or to a 
and the Government being engaged in such sales |} predilection tor my enemy. Yet if [ should make 
prior to the war between France and Germany, had || ita preteuse for declaring war, both the true prin- 
aright to continue the same during the war, and |! ciples of the law of nations and the general custom 
might, in the city of Washington, have sold and happily established in Europe would join in con- 
delivered any amount of such stores to Frederick || demning me. While it appears that this nation 
William or Louis Napoleon in person, without vio- || lends out her money purely for the sake of gaining 
lating the obligations of neutrality, provided such || an interest upon it, she is at liberty to dispose of it 
sales were made in good faith, not for the purpose || according to her own discretion, and [ have no right 
of influencing the strife, but in execution of the law- || to complain. Butif the loan were evidently granted 
ful purpose of the Government to sell its surplus || for the purpose of enabling an enemy to attack me, 
arms and stores.’’ this would be concurring in the war against me. 


“ : . - *** Tf the troops above alluded to were furnished to 
That 18 the doctrine of the comumittee, dis my enemy by the State herself, and at her own ex- 
posed of by the Senator from Massachusetts || pense, or the money in like manner lent by theState, 
with one word, ‘ridiculous ;’’ disposed of by without interest, it would no longer be a doubtful 
> . : sti such assistanc atil 
the Senator from Missouri almost as sum- nue ae ae 
marily, although, not to bean imitator, he used ‘** Further, it may be affirmed on the same prin- 
the word ‘ atrocious,’’ I think, or * abomin- pen that ifa paves trades 1s aris, ee tor a 
Pear . . . uilding, vessels, and warlike stores, | cannot take 
able ; lam not certain which. The precise |! it amias that she sells such things to my enemy, pro- 
point between us is, whether a nation at peace || vided she does not refuse to sell them to me also at 
and in the pursuit of a perfectly lawful busi- |) ® reasonable price. She mens aoe sae mreas 
5 : : " . > || any design to injure me; and by continuing in the 
ness, as, for instance, the manufacture .Of || same manner as if I were not engaged in war, she 
arms, or war-ships, or cartridges, or auything || gives me no just cause of complaint, 
else, is compelled to suspend its business || ‘In what I have said above, it is supposed that my 
because two nations somewhere on the globe enemy goes himself to a neutral country to make his 
engage ina war. That is the siugle question. 
he Senator answers this question in the 
afirmative ; the report in the negative. Now, 
at the expense of being a little tedious, I shall 


purchases.’ ”’ 
Mr. CARPENTER. I want to call the 
present the authorities which I have found 
since this report was made on this subject, 


attention of the Senate to that precise point. 
There is a broad distinction in all the author 
ities between trade in a neutral State by the 

and I will ask the Secretary first to read the 

extracts from the report which are marked 

and which are extracts from the work of Vat- 


BY a 


“4 Were the sales made under such circumstances 
as to violate the obligations of the United States as 
aneutral Power pending the war between France 
and Germany ? 

“Thissubject involves two questions, one in regard 
to the law applicable to the transactions, or the 
question of what the Government might do under | 
such circumstances, and the other a question of 
fact—what was done, &c. 

“ Congress having, by the act of 1868, directed the 
Secretary of War to dispose of these arms and stores, 














belligerent and the contraband-of-war trade 
which is carried on from neutral territory to 
the ports of the belligerent, and the precise 
distinction is stated clearly by the author 


tel on international law. The Senator from there. , . 
Massachusetts and the Senator from Missouri, The Chief Clerk continued reading as fol- 
while they fell with overwhelming array of lows : 


***Tn what I have said above, it is supposed that 
my enemy goes himself to a neutral country to make 
his purchases. Let us now discuss another case— 
that of neutral nations resorting to my enemy's 
cpuasy for commercial purposes. It is certain, as 
they have no part in my quarrel, they are under no 
obligation to renounce their commerce for the sake 
of avoiding to supply my enemy with the means of 
carrying on the war against me. Should they affect 


adjectives upon the doctrine enunciated by 
the committee, took good care not to say one 
disrespectful word of Vattel, whose book sus- 
tains every point made by the committee. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


... First, no act on the part of a nation which falls 
Within the exercise of her rights and is done solely 


ee 
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The Chief Clerk continued the reading as || 
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to refuse selling me a single article, while at the 
same time they take pains to convey an abundant 
supply to My enemy, with an evident Intention to 


| favor him, such partial conduct would exclude them 
| from the neutrality they enjoyed. 


But if they only 
continue their customary trade, they do not thereby 


| declare themselves against any interest; they only 
| exercise a right which they are under no obligation 


of sacrificing to me.’”’ 
Mr. CARPENTER, At the suggestion of 
| attention of the Senate to the distinction be- 
| tween the law of nations on the subject of 
| neutrality and the municipal law of a particu- 
| lar nation passed in the interest of ts own 
| policy of neutrality. Our laws, passed upon 
| this subject and the subsequent act passed by 
| Great Britada in imitation of them, were mu 
| nicipal laws, and made necessary because the 
law of nations did not cover the same ground ; 
| yet in all our discussions in regard to the 
| neutral obligations of our nation there is a 
| complete confusion as to our duty under the 
law of nations and the duty of our citizens 
| under our own municipal statutes. That dis- 
| tinction should always be borne in mind, 
Neither Prussia nor France nor any foreign 
| nation can complain of us that our municipal 
| law has not been enforced, provided the law 
| of nations has been respected. Prussia, for 
| instance, has no interest in our statute, uo 
| right to insist upon it. If we performed toward 
| her all the obligations that the law of nations 
| imposed upon a neutral, it is none of her busi- 
| ness or concern that our municipal statute is 
| trampled under foot by our own people every 
| day of the year. 

I have caused these extracts from Vattel to 
| be read which lay down the doctrine adopted 
| by the report. Indeed, after putting that par- 
i 
| 


| 
' 
| my honorable colleague I wish here to call the 
| 





| agraph into the report, 1 should have been 
| subject to the charge of plagiarism if 1 had 
| not quoted from the authority that sustained 
it. Lhe paragraphs which are assailed bere 
| as “ridiculous’’ and ** atrocious ’’ are merely 
| a condensation of the doctrine of Vattel on 
this subject. 
| This subject is not entirely new in this 
| country. 1 refer now to the first volume of 
American State Papers, the volume ou foreign 
| relations, page 649, in the letter of Timothy 
| Pickering, then Secretary of State, to the 
| minister of France, who had made complaint 
| af this country that the British were permitted 
| to buy horses here for military service. A 
| general discussion of the subject took place 
between the I'rench minister and the Secre- 
tary of State. The letter which I refer to is 
dated May 15, 1796, page 649, first volume 
State Papers, in regard to foreign relations. 
In reply to the French minister's communica- 
| tion the Secretary of State’says: 

** Referring to Vattel, book three, chapter seven, 
(the object of which eutire chapter is to delineate 
the rights and duties of neutrality) your first re- 
mark is, that the one hundred, and thirteenth sec- 
tion, which you quoted, has mo relation to the one 
hundred and tenth cited by me. But permit me to 
observe, that it would be anovel mode of interpret 
ing an author to take up a single paragraph and 
detach it from all his other remarks and reasonings 
in the same chapter, and on the same subject. 
Doubtless (as the same author says elsewhere) * »» 
ought to consider the whole discourse together, in 
order perfectly to conceive the sense of it.’ (Book 
two, chapter seventeen, section two hundred and 
eighty-five.) In both the sections cited (one hundred 
and ten and one hundred and thirteen.)’’— 





These are the sections which I have caused 
to be read, and this is the construction which 
our Secretary of State put upon them— 

|| “In both the sections cited (one hundred and ten 
and one hundred and thirteen) the right of neutrals 
to trade in articles contraband of war is clearly 
| established’’— 

Mark here, for this is the precise distine- 

tion between what a nation may do, as Vattel 
| expresses it, on its own territory, and what its 
| subjects may do beyond its boundaries— 


| “In both the sections cited (one hundred and ten 
| and one hundred and thirteen) the right of neutrals 
\| to trade in articles contraband of war is clearly 
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éstablished: in the first, by selling to the warring 
Powers”’ 


Not to somebody to export directly to the || 


warring Power 


“who come to the neutral country to buy them; 
in the second, by the neutral subjects or citizens 
carrying them to the countries of the Powers at war, 
and there selling them.”’ 


Mr. SCHURZ. Who writes that? 


Mr. CARPENTER. That was by a Sec- | 


retary of State of the United States in 1796, 


Timothy Pickering. Not only does Vattel in | 


language too plain to be misunderstood lay 


down this distinction, but here we find the same |} 


doctrine insisted upon, enforced, and main- 
tained by our own R 
He then refers to the work of Galliani on this 
subject and says, commenting upon book one 
and quoting from it: 


‘* Much greater is the number of those who be- 
lieved that every belligerent Power possesses essen- 
tially the right of forbidding neutral Powers to sell 
arins and warlike stores to its enemy: and that this 
isa full right, that is, a fight of strictjustioe. They 
do not distinguish the circumstance, when the neu- 
tral Powera curry on trade with one of the belliger- 
ents, and supply it with arms and wuflike stores, 
and when, with perfectimpartiality, they trade with 
both. In the first case, the preference of one party 
is apparent, and thenceforward the slighted and 
neglected party begins to possess a right in regard 
of the neutral State, for friendship with it is at an 
end: but as in the otber case friendship does not 
appear to have ceased, there {ts hot yetto be discov- 


ered any reason to act inimically on this account | 


toward a friend. 

* And, in truth, this reflection has led many writ- 
ers to conclude that neutral Powers cannot be for- 
bidden to exercise a free trade, even in contraband, 
as long as they exercise it in an impartial manner 
with both belligerent parties, or are willing to doso. 
I, too, can not say that they decide very unjustly.” 

Again, the Secretary of State, after citing 
these authorities, sums up as follows: 

“Then follow what the author states as the true 
positions of this matter, someof which you have 
ote when a belligerent nation desires a friendly 
neutral nation to carry no Contraband to its enemy, 
it must formally diselose its wish, silence importing 
a satisfaction in the natural state of things.” 

I regret exceedingly that my strength will 
not permit me to pursue this letter further, but 
it draws precisely the distinction, and bases 
it upon these authorities, which is maintained 
by this report, the distinction between our own 
nation inside its own territory and the rights 
of our eitizens who go beyond our jurisdic- 
tion with protection to trade, subject to all the 
exigencies of war, with one of the belligerent 
Powers. 

All that the law of uations requires of any 
nation in the particular of neutrality, as the 
authors all sum it up, is impartiality ; what 
you do to one you shall do to another. Some 
books have said that within the meaning of 
this rule you cannot send an equal amount of 
troops to one nationand to the other, because 
that is a particular in which it is impossible to 
be impartial between the two. That is made 
the exception to the rule; but where the nation 
throws open its shops, its markets, to both 
belligerents for the purpose of trade, whether 
it he shipsof wat, or ¢annon, or cartridges, or 
vilher munitions for militaty service, neither 
has a right to complain. It is only, according 
to these authorities, when the neutral Power 
furnishes one belligerent and refuses to furnish 
the other that there is any cause of com- 
plaint ; and here this author lays it down that 
if either of the belligerent Powers wishes to 
restrain the neutral Power from that, it is the 
duty of that nation first to give notice to the 
neutral and request him not to make such 
sales. 

Apply this doctrine to the case in band as 
we all know it, what was the position of Ger- 
many here? ‘These sales were being made 
openly by the Government, under advertise- 
ment, as everybody knew. The German min- 
ister here, understanding that these sales were 
going on, as it is said, tnformed his Govern- 


State Department in 1796. | 
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ment of that fact, asked for instructions on 
the matter, was informed by the German chan- 
cellor that there was no violation of law in it, 
further informed thatthe German nation did not 
wish to buy any arms here ; no objection was 
made, no protest, not the slightest opposition 
offered to the sale of these arms on the part of 
the Government, although it was alleged that 
sales were to agents of France. The case as 
made by the German minister to his own Gov- 


| ernment assumes one of the points in dispute 
| here, but he put the case upon the ground 


that the sales were being made to agents of 
France, as I shall have occasion to show 
hereafter. 

During the war between France and Prussia 
the workshops of England were open to both 
belligerents. During the rebellion in this 
country both North and South obtained arms 
in England, manufactured in the armories of 
England. Both parties being recognized as 
belligerents were allowed to trade in cannon, 
in muskets, in ammunition, in all the supplies 


| of war; and nobody, that I know of, has eom- 
| plained that, conceding the belligerency of both 


parties, thete was any violation of neutrality 
in those sales. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Will the Senator permit 
me to put a question to him? 

Mr. CARPENTER. Certainly. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Does he state that during 
the pendency of the war between France and 
Germany the English Government manufac- 
tured for and sold arms to either of the 
belligerents ? 

Mr. CARPENTER. I have not stated that. 

Mr. SCHURZ. I understood the Senator 
to say thatthe English armory was manufac 
turing arms for sale at that time? 

Mr. CARPENTER. I said no such thing. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Then | misunderstood the 
Senator. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. President, as a 
part of this discussion, and an important propo- 
sition to be considered in connection with this 
subject and in connection with the distinctiou 
which lam making “between what a neatral 
Government may do inside of its own territory 
and what its subjects may do abroad, let me 
remark that the whole subject of contraband 


| of war relates to maritime law. There is no 


such thing as contraband of war inside of neu- 
tral territory; there cannotbe. Munitions of 
war only become contraband of war when 
they become the subject of foreign ecommerce. 
In the sixth Massachusetts Reports, in a well- 
considered opinion of Chief Justice Parsons, 
than whom no sounder or clearer or more ac- 
curate lawyer ever sat on an American bench 
ot the bench of any other country, we find the 
definition of contraband of war. I quote from 
page 114 of the sixth volume of Massachusetts 
Leports ; 

‘Goods contraband of war aré of two descrip- 
tions: munitions of war, the property of a neutral, 
bound from a neutral port to the tertitory of either 
of the belligerents, after the existence of the war is 
known; and every species of neutral goods bound 
from a neutral port to a port polongin to either of 
the Powers at war, and known to be blockaded by 
the other Power. Theprinciple, therefore, on which 
a belligerent will capture and condemn as prize the 

oods of a neutral bound to a port known by him to 
e blockaded arises from the consideration that 
all such goods are contraband of war.” 

And therefore these arms, these muskets, 
these cartridges, all the munitions which have 
been referred to, while they were upon our 
own territory were not contraband of war, 
and the whole doctrine, authorities, and decis- 
ions relating to that subject did not apply to 
them until they passed beyond the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the United States and became 
the subject of foreign commerce. To show 
that the fact, if it were conceded, that these 
sales wete made to known and aathorized 
agents of France would not have violated 
our neutral obligations, I read ftom a letter 
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of Mr. Jefferson found in the third volume of 
Jefferson's Works, page 558: os 


“The purchase of arms and Military nceons 
ments by an agent of the French Governm ma 
this country, with an intent to ex ae 
France, is the subject of another of th met 
Of this fact we are equally uninformed as of te 
former. Our citizens have been always tree ;, aan 
vend, and export arms.”’ —— 


He is speaking here of a sale by the 


Citizer,s 
and not by the Government, because that me 
7 . AS 


the case before him. The difference 
the writers ov this subject and the Senat 

from Missouri is that they talk to the onte and 
never deliver general essays on other x 
not connected with the matter in hand. 


“Tt is the constant ocaupation and livelihood of 
some of them. To suppress their callings, the oi 
means perhaps of their subsistence, because a . 
exists in foreign and distant countries in whic} y 
have no concern, would scarcely he expected. ‘i 
would be hard in principle, and impossible in pro 
tice. The law of nations, therefore, respecting the 
rights of those at peace, does not require + Asa 
such an internal derangement in their occupations 
It is satisfied with the external penalty pronounced 
in the President’s proclamation, that of confiseatio: 
of such portion of these arms as shall full into tho 
hands of any of the belligerent Powers on their way 
to the ports of their enemies. To this penalty our 
citizens are warned that they will be abandoned 
and that even private contraventions may work yo 
inequality between the parties at war, the benefits 
of them will be left equally free and open to all.” 


Upon this general subject I refer also to the 
second volume of Wildman’s International 
Law, at page 211, and I ask the Secretary to 
read the passage | have marked, ; 


The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


** Goods going to a neutral port cannot come under 
the description of contraband, inasmuch as all goods 
with a neutral destination are equally lawful, So 
it was held that a cargo could not come under the 
description of contraband waich was innocent!, 
shipped on board avessel which suiled in bona fix 
ignorance of war. Nor can any question of eontra- 
band arise as to goods sold by neutrals in their own 
eountry and not conveyed in neutral vessels, A 
neutral may lawfully sell in his own country to a 
belligerent arms, ammunition, and other articles 
Which would be contraband on board a neutral 
vessel destined to a hostile port.” 


Mr. CARPENTER. I will now refer to 
De Burgh upon international law. 

Mr. SCHURZ. I would ask the Senator, 
in order to obtain all the information I can 
from him, how the quotation just read applies 
to the case? 

Mr. CARPENTER. I will have this read, 
and then I will try to show the Senator. | 
cannot do everything at once. 

Yhe Chief Clerk read as follows: 


“Commerce on the part of a neutral with a bel- 
ligerent country constitutes no offense against the 
law of nations. Even where armed vessels or wubi- 
tions of war are the subjects of sale, the neutral 
shipper of such articles is not, in the absence of spe- 
cific treaty engagements, an offender against his 
own sovereign, or liable to be punished by the 
municipal laws of his own country. The trapsac- 
tion is a commercial adventure, which no nation Is 
bound to prohibit, and which only exposes the per- 
sons engaged in it to the penalty of confiscation, 
To this extent it is unlawful, as itsubjecis the prop- 
erty to seizare by the other belligerents. But a neu- 
tral nation is under no obligation whatever to inter- 
fere to prevent its subjects trading in articles ol 
contraband with the subjects of a belligerent, pro- 
vided that in so doing its conduct is marked by that 
impartiality which should distinguish the transac- 
tions of a neutral country in its relations with bel 
ligerent States. This is the language of all writers 
of authority on this subject, and the point has been 
explicitly confirmed by judicial decisions. 

“A neutral nation, says Dr, Twiss, is not bound 
to prohibit its subjects from trading in any articie 
whatsoever with merchants who frequent its ports, 
and who may be the subjects of belligerent Powers: 
for the sovereignty of a neutral nation within i 
own territory is as absolute with regard to patons 
which ate at war with each other as in regard to a4 
tions which maintain relations of peace with on 
other. The duty of a neutral nation, as such, towaré 
belligerent nations is comprised in one word, meet 
tiality. Itisnotthedaty of aneutral nation, as su - 
to undertake to prevent merchants who frequent !'s 
ports from earrying out of itsjarisdiction the arti 7 
which they may have pureliased on the ground Ot 
those articles may be destined to tlre useso! a ben 

erent Power; it is the business of every belhigeres” 
Dower to enforee its rights of war, if it sees fit, of 
the high seas, or within the enemy's territory. * 
neutral nation may indeed bind itself by treaty on 
gagoments with ® belligerent nation not to allow 
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articles 
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treaty engi 


belligerent: but the observance of such 
igements will be inconsistentwith neutral- 
i unless the neutral nation should apply the same 
ity bition equally to all merchants intending to 
~ such article to the ports of either belligerent. 
cur not, however, the practice of natiors to under- 
It) -) prohibit by their territorial laws merchants 


tan, purchasing in their ports those articles which a 
\ igerent Power may confiscate to its own uses, 
Deiite 


helli. if it finds them on the high seas in the 


Jw of transport to the ports of the enemy, much 
| ce ja it the practice of neutral nations to confiscate 
= ; articles after purchase while they are within its 


yrisdiction. A belligerent alone has any right, jure 
tis. to take possession of that which isthe property 
of another person. ; ots ri 

“Ty a similar effect is the opinion of Kluber, who 
aheerved, on the received custom of European na- 
tions, to allow the subjects of a belligerent to pur- 
chase from @ neutral Power articles which serve 
for ipmediate use in war, provided that the pur- 
chase is made in the neutral country by the belliger- 
ents and reported by them. And amodern French 
writeron public law, M, Ortolen, in maintaining the 
se doctrine, remarked that to allow the subjects 


sal 


of either belligerent to come and purchase articles | 


ina neutral market does not constitute a violation 
of neutrality; for a neutral nation cannot be re- 

nsible for the ultimate uses to which such arti- 
eles nay be applied, nor is it bound to know for 
whom they are bought, or what destination is re- 
served for them. . ¢ 
Court and (he opinion of the Attorney General of 
the United States have assisted to uphold and even 
ty) extend this rule, as to the operation of which 
Chancellor Kent remarks that it was successfully 
shown by the United States, in opposition to the 
contention of the French Government in 1796, that 
neutrals may lawfully sell at home toa belligerent 


perehacer or carry themselves to the belligerent | 
) 


wers contraband articles subject to the right of 
seizure intransitu, a doctrine which had received 
the express recognition of the judicial authorities 
in America.’ —D« Burgh. 

Mr. CARPENTER. As Iremarked before, 
this is not a question in regard to contraband 
of war; yet the authorities mingle the two 
subjects so that it is impossible to consult 
them upon the one subject without also read- 
ing what they say upon the other. But the 
precise point which I am trying here to estab- 
lish—the distinction between what the nation 
assuch may do in its own territory and what 
it may perhaps not do beyond its territory, 
but its subjects may—is sustained in clear lan- 
guarge by this authority which has just been 
read. ** The duty of a neutral nation as such ;”’ 
that is, as a nation ‘‘toward belligerent 
nations’? is comprised in one word—impar- 
tiality. Itis not the duty of a neutral nation, as 
such, to undertake to prevent merchants who 
frequents its ports from carrying out of its 
jurisdiction the articles which they may have 
purchased, on the ground that those articles 
may be destined to the use of a belligerent 
Power.’ Taking that as a correct statement 
of the doetrine—and here I may say that this 
authority refers to the decisions of our own 
Supreme Court, and the decisions in Massa- 
chusetts, and the writings of various element- 
ary writers, on pages 117, 118, and 119, which 
have been read—assuming this to be the 
trne doctrine, let me come now to ask—and 
every principle of international law must have 
some reason to rest upon, or it is no princi- 
ple—ifa nation may (and this authority says 
it may) allow the merchants or agents of 
'rance to come into this country and buy 
munitions of war for use by the French nation, 
what reason is there in saying that the Gov- 
erument itself, if it be a dealer in such com- 


modities, may not in its own territory do what | 


‘i may authorize its merchants to do and pro- 
tect them in doing? 

Che distinction which is attempted to be 
made by the Senators from Massachusetts and 
Missouri rests upon the mere accident of lan- 
guage. The cases which have been discussed 
have been eases of coptraband of war, such 
being the subjects under discussion by prize 
‘ourts; and most of the writers, treating ot 
cases where the citizens of a neutral have 
tratlicked with the belligerent nation or the 
subjects of a belligerent nation, the language 


of these courts and writers relates to such 


Sales of Arms to French Agen 


The judgments of the Supreme | 








chants to purchase within its jurisdiction certain | traffic ; but when you rise above the mere tech- 
los if they are to be carried to the ports of the | 


nicalities of the question, when you seek for 
a principle upon which a nation may stand, 
and which it may vindicate with the extreme 
argumetit of war, and which need only to be 
right and sound in reason, I defy any man to 


show why within our own limits the nation may | 


not as well sell arms to a French agent as to 
authorize me to do so and protect me in doing 


so, because as a citizen of the United States | 


exercising lawful trade it is the duty of my 
Government to protect me while I am so doing, 
and while I contine my operations to the ter- 
ritory of its sovereignty. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Will the Senator permit 
me to ask a question in order to understand 
him correctly ” 

Mr. CARPENTER. Certainly. 

Mr. SCHURZ. Did he say that the case 
which he quoted from and the other quotations 
he made referred to trade carried on by privaie 
citizens, by subjects of a neutral nation, as 
commercial ventures; or did he quote any 


. ; . | 
case in which the Government made such sales | 


directly ? 
Mr. CARPENTER. 


The honorable Sen- 


ator from Missouri is not a dull man, and he is || ground whatever, in reason or expediency, for 


entirely capable of comprehending what is said 
in ordinary plainness of langnage ; and I must 
therefore suppose that | am unusually stupid 
to-day if I cannot make him comprehend what 
I said upon that subject without repeating it. 
What [ said was this, that in principle when 
you left the cases, when you departed from the 
technicality of the decisions which mast always 
be confined to the particular facts before the 
court, and rose to principles upon which the 
nation might stand and which they might 
defend by foree, because founded in reason, 
there was no ground for the distinction main- 


tained between a sale by our Government and | 
a sale made by our citizens, both sales being | 


made within our territory. 


I then said that the language of the books | 
was confined to contraband commerce, because | 
the cases which had been treated of belonged | 


to that class; but that in principle no distinc 
tion could be maintained between a sale of 
arms made by the United States upon their 
own soil and a sale made by an American 
merchant within our own country. The au- 
thorities clearly establish that an American 
manufacturer might in this country have exe- 
cuted an order from the Government of Ger- 
many or France for cannon, arms, or other 
munitions of war, pending the war between 
those Governments. Now, what I maintain as 
matter of sense and reason is that whatever 
the United States may authorize their merchants 
to-do, and protect them in doing, may be done 
by the United States themselves. What dif- 
ference does it make to the belligerent whether 
the neutral Government sells its surplus arms 
to an agent of the other belligerent, or first to 
a merchant of the neutral country knowing 
that he will sell them to such agent? And 
yet itis clear beyond question that the neu- 
tral State may sell to its own merchants and 
protect them in selling within the territory of 
the neutral to the agents of a belligerent na- 
tion. What may lawfully be done by indirec- 
tion may lawfully be done by direct and open 
transactions on the part of the Government 
itself. Suppose the United States, looking to 
the policy of keeping in operation all the 


|| instrumentalities for manufacturing arms and 
| munitions of war, the training of 


skilled 


mechanics, and all that, should establish a 


| number of armories and manufactories suffi- 


cient to turn out a vast supply of munitions 
of war beyond what was required for our own 


| use, with the intention of selling the surplas 
| to foreign nations. 
| be entirely lawful on the part of this Govern- 


Such a proceeding would 


ment under the international code. Now, the 


| authorities are all agreed that what a nation 


ts— Mr. Carpenter. 
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may do within its own territory when the 
world is at peace,it may do within its own 
territory while other nations are at war; pro- 
vided that in prosecuting its customary busi- 
ness it preserves impartiality toward the belli- 
gerent Powers. If, pending a war between 
France and Germany, or France and England, 
| the United States had a large surplas of arms, 
| and should sell to one, and should refuse to 
sell to the other belligerent, without good rea- 
| son for such discrimination, foanded in prior 
| treaty, or resting upon other sufficient grounds, 
then the proscribed belligerent would have 
cause of complaint. But while our Govern- 
ment was willing to sell to either belligerent 
upon equally favorable terms neither could 
complain. 

It is conceded that pending such war the 
United States might sell their surplus arms on 
our own soil to our own merchants, and that 
such merchants could sell to an agent of either 
of the belligerents; and that a neutral State 
is not bound to stop the exportation of warlike 
stores by its own merchants when it is noto 
rious that they are designed to be used hy one 
| of the belligerents. There is therefore no 





the distinction which is attempted to be main- 
tained. 

But, Mr. President, in the speech of the 
Senator from Missouri the other evening | 
understood him substantially to abandon the 
charge that these sales were made in violation 
of our neutrality under the law of nations. 


Mr. SCHURZ. Not at all. 





Mr. CARPENTER. He says “ not at all.’’ 

A great part of his argument was to show 
| that these sales were made under such cir- 
cumstances as to be in violation of the rule 
which the War Department had established 
for itself during the continuance of the 
French-German war. What he contended for 
was that the direction which had been given 
| by the Secretary of War to his subordinates 
| not to sell to Remington had not been carried 
out. Why, Mr. President, that order of the 
Secretary of War to his subordinates was a 
| breath, and might be recalled by a breath. Its 
| observance or non-observance is 4 matter in 
which other nations have no interest or con- 
|| cern. The whole subject was within the dis- 
| cretion of the Secretary of War; and if we 
| violated no neutral obligations as fixed and 
established by the law of nations, no foreign 
Power had any right to inquire into the ob 
servance or non-observance of our internal 
municipal regulations. 

Now, what did the Governmentdo? I shall 
| spend no more time on the question of what 
ithad aright to do. What did it do? The 
Government went on selling arms to every- 
body who came until the 13th of October, 
1870. On the morning of that day it made 
a large sale to Kemington & Sons, to be 
delivered subsequently as the arms could 
be collected from the arsenals and different 
depositaries of the United States. At a sub 
sequent interview on that day, Mr. Squire, 
an agent of the Remingtons, exhibited to the 
Secretary of War a telegram from Ilion, New 
York, to W. C. Squire at the Arlington 
House, Washington, Remington being in 
France, as follows: 





** Remington telegraphs if you have not yet bought 
for the Government you will be able to do so on 
better terms. By decree of the Government, issued 
yesterday, all arms entering France are liable to be 
taken as national property and paid for according 
to appraisement. Speculators in arms intended for 
France will find their profits small. Competition 
with you has been forced and fictitious,” 


From this telegram, unexplained, the Secre- 
tary of War inferred that the Remingtons were 
buving arms as the agents of the French Gov- 

‘| ernment ; and in over-caution, the exercise of 


a prudence which was not required by law, the 
|| Seeretary of War directed that no further sales 
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should be madeto Remington. The Secretary 
War in taking that position was, as I say, 


He went 


o! 


doing what he was not required to do. 


far beyond the requirement of international 
law, because the Government bad a perfect 
right to sell these arms to either of the belli- 
gerents, as | have shown by the authorities 


which | bave read. 

Atter the 18th of October the Government 
made no sales whatever to Remington, or to 
any person known to be an agent of Reming- 
lon or acting in his interest; although subse- 
quent to iSth of October the Government 
did which it had made 
ou the morning of that day, before the Secre- 
tary had seen this telegram, by a delivery of 
the arms 


Lhe 


execute the contract 


Phat is all the Government did. 

Now let us inquire whether Remington was 
in fact agent of France on the 13th of 
October 

Mr. SCHURZ rose. 

Mr. CARPENTER, I 
tion of law and | 
interrupted, 

Mr. SCHURZ. On a question of fact. 

Mr. CARPENTER. 1 do not yield ona 
fact. 
would lead to an interminable debate, and I 
atm too ill to endure it. 


an 


ain 
must 


not on a ques- 


nOW, decline to be 


matter of 


Now, was Remington an agent of France? 
This investigation clearly shows that he was not 
at the time these The house 
of Remington & Sons had been for years 
engaged in the manufacture and sale of arms; 
they had been contractors with various nations, 
as shown by the testimony of Squire, and had 
many years; and in October, 1870, 
they were contractors of arms to the French 
Government. rhey were not the agents of the 
French Government in any proper sense. The 
them and the French Gov- 


sales were made. 


been lor 


coutract between 


ernment was that they should deliver arms to | 


France for a certain percentage above what 
the arms cost them in this country. 
that the Senator infers that they were agents 
of France ; but that is not a legitimate infer 
Merchants dealing with each other 
upon commission sustain the relation of prin- 
cipal and agent or not, according to the facts 
and circumstances case. The mere 
fact that acommission is paid does not determ- 
ine the question, 

To make out that Remington was an agent 
of France, it must be shown that if Remington 
had bought a portion of these arms in Wash- 
ington upon credit, and had promised to pay 
in thirty days, and yet, after he had purchased 
these arms and taken possession of them, he 
had sold them to somebody else, or thrown 
them away, I’rance would have been liable to 
us, because her agent had contracted with us, 
and his coutract was her contract, and whether 


ence, 


of each 


she ever got the arms or not was a question 


between her and her agent. Nosuch relations 
existed between France and Remington. Rem- 
ington bought the arms here undoubtedly for 
the purpose of fulfilling his contract with 
France; but he bought them in his own right 
as an American citizen and not as an agent of 
France, and the testimony of Mr. Squire upon 
this subject, found at page 2: i 


perfectly conclusive. He also testifies that 


later in the year, in December, 1870, long || 


alter the sales had been made, one of the Rem- 
ingtons did become an agent of France, com- 
missioned by letters from the French Govern- 
ment, and that he thereupon 


French funds in New York, and acted openly | 


as their agent. 
lhis subject of the sale of arms, under the 


legal aspect of the case, may be summed up | 


as follows: in the first place, I maintain, as 
established from these authoriies, what the 
report contends for, that if these sales had 
been made by our Government directly to an 
agent of the belligerent or to the sovereign 


3 of the report, is | 
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I decline to do so because it || 


From 


R 


of either belligerent in persong in the city of | 


Washington, the law of 

have been violated. 

In the second place, I maintain that this 
proof shows that our Government never did 
sella gun toa man known to be an agent of 
the French Government. 

In the third place, [ maintain that the men 

| to whom they did sell were not in fact agents 
at the time the sale was made. 
| The next subject treated by the committee 
| was whether the sales of arms were fairly and 
advantageously made. ‘There is no question 
in regard to this point. Ido not understand 
the Senator from Missouri to attack it at all. 
|| The testimony is entirely conclusive. ‘There 
|| was a sale of what amounted to about ten 
million dollars of property which in a series 
of years would have become worthless or 
would require for repairs and preservation a 
sum equal to their value. They were sold by 
our officials taking advantage of the market 
| and exercising their skill as tradesmen. They 
were sold on advantageoas terms and at prices 
far higher than they would command to-day, 
and the Government received $10,000,000 for 
them. 

The Senator from Missouri made a calcula 
tion, dividing this sum between the inhabitants 
of the United States, aud reached the conelu- 
|| sion that what would be received by each inhab- 
| itant was too trifling to induce him to consent 


nations would not 


such ‘fearful risks.’’ What fearful risks? 
There was no danger of losing the good will 
| of Prussia. 
to suppose that we were doing anything wrong 
by selling our own property in our own coun- 
|| try to any purchaser. Upon the former dis- 
cussion of this subject the Senator from Mas- 
|| sachusetts [Mr. Witson] read a letter from 
Mr. Spinner, Treasurer of the United States, 
from which | ask that an extract may be read. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
* TREASURY OF THE UNITED States, 
WasHinGTon, February 16, 1872. 


**My Dear Sir: It has occurred to me that the fol- 
lowing tacts might be of interest to you, in connec- 
tion with the debate which has taken place in regard 

| to the sale of arms by the United States to alleged 
agents of the French Government during the late 
war between France and Germany. 

* During my European tour last summer, [ saw in 
several German newspapers a statement substan- 
tially as follows: 

**Baron Gerolt, it was said, had called the attention 





| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
i} 


of Prince Bismarck to the fact that agents of the | 


French were large purchasers of arms and munitions 

in the United States, which he was informed were 
intended for the use of the French army of the Loire. 

| Believing this te be in violation of both the law of 
nations and treaty stipulations between Prussia and 
the United States, he deemed it his duty to call the 
attention of his Government to the facts and to ask 

|| for instructions as to the course which he shouid 
pursue. 
judgment as to the violation of law and treaty 

| stipulations was erroneous, he desired to say that he 
had been assured that he could prevent the aris in 
question from going to France and obtain them for 


|| his own Government, upon payment of an advance 


| 


of fifteen per cent. upon the price which the French 
| had agreed to pay. 
| “To this communication the German chancellor 
was said to have replied that in his opinion, after 
| due examination and censideration, the reported 
sales of arms to France were in violation of neither 
the law of nations nor any treaty stipulations with 
the United States, and that, as to the purchase of 


|| the arms at an advance of fifteen per cent. or at any 


| 


received the || 


| 
| 


| other rate, he saw no reasen for authorizing it, since 
the German troops would doubtless be shortly able 
to obtain them for nothing by picking them up on 


the banks of the Loire! ”’ 


‘| Mr. CARPENTER. Upon the question of 


the legality of these sales I quote the chan- 
cellor of Germany against the Senator from 
Missouri. Bismarck was informed by the 
German minister at Washington of what was 
being done by our Government, and was in- 
quired of, first, whether he should make any 
objection to it; and second, whether Prus- 
sia desired to purchase any of the arms? 
Bismarck, after due consideration, replied 
| that the sales were legal, were not in viola- 


Should it, however, be concluded that his | 





to a sale made under what he denominated | 


Her olflicials had too muci sense | 
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tion of the law of nations nor of any treaty 
between the United States and Prussia om 
that Prussia did not desire to purchase -_ 
of the arms, preferring the chance of 
them up on the banks of the Loire. What 
risk, then, did we run? Possibly the chat 
istration ran the risk of losing the supyom 
and friendship of the Senator from Mica.,.,: 
That was, however, no risk at all, for he wa 
lost to the Administration long before. But 
if it were still an open question whether the 
Government should realize $10,000,000 jy . 
perfectly legal sale of property that w; ald 
soon become worthless in order to retyiy to 
the Administration the support of the s 


. ° . Pena 
tor from Missouri, I should vote against payi 


Be any 
pick ue 


y 

that sum for that purpose, { Laughter, ” 
What risk, then, did we run? None what. 
ever. We exercised an undoubted righ; and 


performed a clear duty. We put $10,000,009 
in the T’reasury, thus relieving to that ext nt 
the tax-payers of the country. 

Another subject investigated by the com 
mittee was whether any officer of the Govern- 
ment had behaved improperly or profited per: 
sonally in connection with these sales, No 
time need be devoted to this point, because 
the charge is now abandoned. Since the evi 
dence was taken it is not pretended by any 
one that there was any improper or corrupt 
conduct in these sales, or that any officer of 
the Government derived any profit from them, 
Kvery dollar that was received was paid iuto 
the Treasury, and it is now admitted on all 
sides that the supposed discrepancy of ac 
counts between the War and Treasury Depart: 
ments had no existence in fact. 

The committee were also instructed to inquire 
whether any member of the Senate, or any 
other American citizen, is or has been in com 
municaticn or collusion with the Government 
or authorities of any foreign Power, or with 
any agent or officer thereot, in reference to 
the matter of said sales.’’ It was in that 
branch of the investigation, I imagine, that 
the committee incurred the wrath of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts and the Senator from 
Missouri. It appears that the Marquis de 
Chambrun, who does not shine so brilliantly 
in the light of this testimony as he did in the 
speeches of those Senators preceding the invest: 
igation, had been in Washington for some time 
aud exceedingly anxious to have an investiga- 
tion into this subject. It appears that he first 
applied to the Senator from New Hampshire, 


et 


| [Mr. Parrerson, ] and requested him to intro- 


duce a resolution. After considering the 
subject, Mr. Parrerson informed him that 
he had determined not to do it and for the 
following among other reasons: 

* Besides, I thought, as a, friend of the Adminis- 
tration, if any subordinates in the employ of the 
Government tad been connected with such fraud- 
ulent transactions, it was my duty to state the cuse 
to the President and to the Secretary of War, and 
let them take the initiative, and carry through any 
investigations of this kind.’’ 

That was the very proper conclusion of the 
Senator from New Hampshire. Thereupon 
the Marquis de Chambrun applied to the Sec: 
retury of War, who testifies upon that subject: 

“IT would further state, in reference to these pri- 
vate interviews, that on both those occasions, De- 
cember 27, 1871, and January 20, 1872, the Marquis 
de Chambrun informed me that he was satisfied that 
a resolution of investigation would be introduced 
in Congress, investigating the matters concerning 
these sales of arms; that he was a friend of the 
Administration ; that he was attached to the Adwin- 
istration; that he was anxious that this resolution 
should be offered by some person who was a friend 
of the Administration; ana that he thought I had 
better use my influence to thatend.” 

The Secretary of War declined to have any: 
thing to do with it; told the Marquis de Cham- 
brun he cared nothing about an investiga’lon; 
there was nothing to be concealed, the invest 
igation was already made; for he had mace 
the reports, and the books of the Depart ue" 
were open to everybody. Having faiied in bis 
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_ ication to the Senator from New Hamp- 
Sand to the Secretary of War, and, as far 
= Senator from New Hampshire is con- 
because he wasa friend of -the Admin- 
‘tration, the Marquis turned his at tention to 
Senators who were known not to be friends of 
the Administration ; and henceforth we find 
him in daily communication with the Senator 
from Massachusetts down to the time when 
this preamble and resolution were introduced. 
[t also appears that he furnished the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts with the copy of the 
letter from Remington to Le Cesne, which 
constitutes an essential part of the _Senator’s 
famous preamble, although he denied having 
done this to Secretary Boutwell, and pretended 
that he had given a copy of the letter to Sen- 
gtor PATTERSON to show to the President, and 
that PATTERSON had delivered it to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. ‘The latter Senator, how- 
ever, testifies that he received the copy of this 
jetter from Chambrun himself; thus positively, 
while under oath, contradicting the tes imony 
of his friend Chambrun, whom he lauded so 
highly in his former speech upon this subject. 
Indeed poor Chambrun as he is exhibited in 
the testimony is entitled to commiseration. 

Mr. President, one remark more upon the 


as the 
cerned, 


pretended discrepancy of accounts between | 


the two Departments. The Secretary of War 
was an officer of honorable service during the 
rebellion, and the Secretary of the Treasury 
isan honored citizen of Massachusetts. ‘This 
suspicion cast upon the honored heads ot 
two of the Executive Departments by this 
intriguing Frenchman might have been dis- 
pelled by an examination of the published 
documents upon our table, or at the trifling 
inconvenience of walking to the Departments 
to ascertain the truth. But Secretaries Bel- 
knap and Boutwell are personal friends of the 
President. This cancels all their excellence 
in the estimation of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, and he was willing to arouse and con- 
firm popular suspicion against their integrity. 
to secure reflected discredit upon their chief, 
the President of the United States; and to 
that end the Senator introduced his pream- 
ble, not knowing, and apparently not caring, 
whether it recited truth or falsehood, and made 
itthe foundation of an acrimonious attack upon 
the Administration. These facts reflect a strong 
light upon the motives of that Senator in all 
this business. 

| have spoken to all the principal subjecis 
embraced in this report. Its statement of 
facts is abundantly sustained by the accom- 
panying testimony, and I have referred to 
the authorities which suppport the principles 
of international law which the report adopts. 
And here I leave the report to the dispassion- 
ate judgment of the people. 
_ But, sir, the present debate, begun by the 
Senator from Massachusetts on Kriday and 
continued by the Senator from Missouri on 
Friday evening, was not intended to discuss 
the question of the sale of arms. That was 
the pretext for thrusting another political de- 
bate upon the Senate prior to the Philadelphia 
convention. I bave already shown you how 


the Senator from Massachusetts glided by this || 


subject with only a passing and angry glance, 
and devoted columns of personal abuse to the 
Chief Magistrate of the nation. The subject 
Was originally introduced for mere partisan 
purposes, not to ascertain the facts, and this 
new phase of it is in full keeping with the 
primary design. ‘The object is to prejudice the 
Administration with calumny and falsehood, 
in the vain hope of thwarting the manifest 
purpose ofthe people to renominate and reélect 
General Grant. ‘he late speech of the Sen 
‘tortrom Massachusetts, with two paragraphs 
upon the subject and twenty columus of 
calumny upon General Grant, fully justifies 
this statement. 








| success. 


| incapable of considering any subject apart | 
He has, as it is reported, long | 





Mr. President, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has assumed a position which not 


| ° ai ° 
|| gentlemen into some official importance; but 


only invites but compels an examination of || 


his motives, and after his deliberate and mer- 


proprieties of his station is precluded from 
replying, the Senator cannot complain if the 
friends of General Grant accept the war he 
has declared and carry it into the Senator's 
own camp. 


| cileas attack upon General Grant, who by the 


The Senator from Massachusetts has long | 


been in public life. 
with measures which finally triumphed, chang 


He was associated early | 


ing the policy of this country from a protection | 


of slavery into a vindication of freedom. When 
this great consummation was accomplished, it 
was natural that its leaders and champions 
should be held in honor and regarded with af- 


fection by colaborers in the same field, and | 


by the enfranchised race. ‘The Senator en- 
joyed the flattering and dangerous encomiums 





which a grateful people always bestow upon | 


real or supposed benefactors. But it proved 
true of him, as of many others, that the forti- 


tude which can survive opposition,is not always | 


distinguished by the steadiness that can endure 
‘The adulation of thousands, and the 
constaut burning of incense before him, have 
so completely turned his head that he seems 


from himself. 
been not only an admirer, but an-imitator of 
Burke ; and it is clear thatin the elaborate and 
malignant philippic upon the President, which 
he read in the Senate on Friday, which was 
composed at great expense of midnight oil, 
printed in pamphlet form, and partially dis- 
tributed before its delivery in the Senate, the 
Senator had in mind Burke’s terrible arraigu- 
ment of Warren Hastings, which was so vin- 
dictive as to provoke the following epigram : 
** Oft have we wondered that on Irish ground 

No poisonous reptile has ere yet been found; 

Revealed the secret stands of N ature’s work, 

She saved her venom to create a Burke.” 

Imitators are always more successful in 
copying the vices than the virtues of the old 


masiers; aud the Senator's philippic as far | 
| excels its model in malice and meanness as 


it falis short of it in grandeur and eloquence. 
And there are many reasous for fearing that 
the Senator will meet the fate of Burke, who 
late in life turned away from his early princi- 
ples and died iu the embrace of 
enemies, detested by his early friends. 


[ propose to consider several of the articles | 


of impeachment which are set in array by the 
Senator’s speech against the President. And 
first let me consider the charge that the Presi- 
dent has turned the Executive Mansion into a 
military headquarters, What are the facts? 
Three officers of the Army may be found in 
the White House. Babcock, a major of engin- 
eers, detailed in pursuance of an act of Con- 


| gress to act as commissioner of public build- 


ings and grounds; and Dent and Porter, 
ofhcers belonging to the statf of General Sher- 
man. ‘Three more modest and courteous gen- 
tlemen cannot be found in the United States. 
They were members of General Grant's mili- 
tary family during the war, and they love him, 


| as do all those who have ever served with him. 


rere 


{n so far as they can assist the President, it is 
with them a labor of love to do so, and only 
a labor of love, for neither one of them re- 
ceives cent of compensation for such 
service. If they were ali dismissed frgm the 
White House to-day Babcock would have an 
office in some other public building, and re- 
ceive the same salary as at present. Dent and 
Porter would be occupying rooms in the War 
Department, dividing with other assistants of 
General Sherman labor not very severe iu these 
piping times of peace, and which would be 
lighter sull when sull furtber divided. It has 


one 


his early | 








they are merely clerks at the White House, 
assisting the President, with the permission of 
General Sherman, their official chief; and here 
let me repeat that neither of them receives a 
cent for such assistance beyond his pay as an 
othcer of the Army. 

Now for the precedents. General Washing 
ton appointed General Kuox, his old comrade 
in arms, Secretary of War ; General Jackson 
was assisted by Major Donaldson; General 
laylor by his son-in-law, Colonel Bliss, and 
President Johnson, by tour officers of the 
Army, detailed tor service at the White House. 

When General Grant took possession of the 
White House it was patroiled by sentinels day 
and night; so wasthe War Department; so was 
the residence of Mr. Seward. ‘Lhe first night 
General Grant slept at the President’s House, 
after retiring, he heard the tramp of soldiers 
in the hall below, and presently the command, 
** Halt; order arms,’’ and the crash of mus- 
kets on the floor, The General, not knowing 
what it meant, ran down stairs to ascertain. 
there he found an otlicer in command ot a 
squad of soldiers; and on asking ao explana- 
tion, the General was informed that it was 
the night guard of the Kxecutive Mansion, 
which for a long time had been stationed there 
every night. But General Grant informed the 
otheer that he could take care of himself, and 
ordered him to take his soldiers to their quar- 
ters. He waited ull his armed friends had 
left, then locked the door and went to bed. 
The pext day the whole business of sentinel 
service was discontinued, and nota soldier hus 
been on duty at the White House since. Gen- 
eral Grant also ordered away trom Washington 
all the companies of soldiers which were on 
duty here when be was inaugurated; and not 
a company of troops can now be found in or 


| around Washington city. 


Now, in the light of these facts, let me turn 
to the Senator’s speech and read what he says 
about the turning of the Executive Mansion 


into a military headquarters. It isa fair sam- 


ple of the wonstrous. exaggerations of the 
Senator's speech: 
“ILLEGAL MILITARY RING AT EXECUTIVE 
“The military spirit which failed in the effort to 
set aside a fundamental law as if it were a tran- 
sient order was more successiul at the Executive 
Mansion, which at once assumed the character of 
military headquarters. To the dishonor of the civil 
service, and in total disregard of precedent, the 
President surrounded himself with ollicers of the 
Army, and sabstituted military forms for those of 
civil lite, detailing tor this service members of his 
late staff.”’ 


MANSION, 


Allow me to call attention again to this pre 
cise language; and here let me repeat that 
this speech of the Senator from Massachu 
setts is not to be estimated as you would esti- 
mate a speech thrown off in the heat of an 
extempore debate. ‘(his wrath was carefully 
distilled ; this speech was prepared with greats 
and protracted labor. 

Here is a deliberate arraigoment, and what 
is here is either deliberate truth or deliberate 
falsehood; one or the other. When he alleges, 
as he does here, that **to the dishonor of the 
civil service and in total disregard of prece- 


| dent, the President surrounded himselt with 
| officers of the Army, and substituted military 


| the White House? 


beeu attempted by the Seuator to exslt these i 


forms for those of civil life, detailing for this 
service members of his late staff,’’ the Sena 
tor from Massachusetis penned, revised, cor 
rected, printed, published, sent to the world a 
deliberate truth or a deliberate falsehood. 
Which was it? Was there no precedent for 
his being served by a few clerks who were 
willing to aid him without pay, from mere 
personal affection? Did not Andrew dobnson 
have four Army officers detatied for service in 
Had not Andrew Johnson 


been surrounded with sentinels and the White 
House guarded like a military fortress; aod in 
all the cumplaiais that were made against 
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Andrew Johnson, did any man charge him 
with violating the law in having bis house pro- 
tecied at night by sentinels? Was any com- 
plaint made upon the ground that three or 
four Army officers were serving him in the 
capacity of clerks in the White House? If 
there was, | never heard of it, and yet we 
know that in that heated and angry time those 
who opposed Andrew Johnson were not over- 
scrupulous about the charges they brought 
against him, and still such a thing was never 
laid to his charge, although, as | have shown, 
instead of what has been done and is being 
done now being without a precedent, it is less 
in every respect than was done during the 
entire administration of Mr. Johnson without 
criticism from anybody whatever. 

But again, this is a charge not only that the 
Executive Mansion has assumed the character 
of military headquarters, but that he has sub- 
stituted military forms for those of civil life. 
| take it to be the duty of this Senate, I take 
it to be the duty of the members of the other 
House, I take it to be the duty of all lovers of 
truth and justice, who reside for a portion of 
the year in Washington and know the facts, 
to bear testimony to the American people 
whether this arraignment of President Grant 
is a truth or a falsehood. Senators, how has 
the White House been made to assume the 
character of military headquarters? Do you 
encounter any sentinel at the door? Do you 
see any orderly on the stairs? Do you seea 
run or a musket or a shoulder-strap in the 
Vhite House from top to bottom? Not one. 
The whole charge is baseless as a dream. 

Then came the Senator to the great crimes 
of nepotism and gift-receiving. Well, I do not 
propose to waste much strength upon either 
of these subjects. Nepotism is a pretty large 
phrase, and would include a good many of us 
in its rigid application. I am not aware that 
it is any worse for a man to procure his brother 
to be appointed to an office, if competent to 
discharge its duties, than it is to procure an 
appointment for a particular friend. In prin- 
ciple there is no difference between the two 
cases. It may be that if we were exercising 
that romantic Spartan simplicity of manner 
which may return after the millennium, when 
the Senator from Massachusetts and the Sen- 
ator from Missouri shal! be in joint possession 
of the White House, this sort of thing might 
be objected to; but really, in the practical 
course of business in this country, the thing 
is a little too trifling to deserve serious atten- 
tion. 

Receiving gifts! What is there of this? Sim- 
ply that it results from the consciousness of 
the American people that the salaries paid by 
our Government are but niggardly compensa- 
tion for high public service. When the war 
closed, the exultation and gratitude of the 
people were unbounded, and it naturally found 
expression toward those who had rendered 
most distinguished service in suppressing the 
rebellion, 4 

Many instances of the same nature are found 
in English history. Marlborough and Welling- 
ton were both honored and rewarded by simi- 
lar expressions of admiration and gratitude. 
Trae, in these cases the acts of reward pro- 
ceeded from Parliament, but Parliament was 
not fettered by the rigid provisions of a written 
constitution, and could in its omnipotence so 
give voice to the feelings of the British people, 
Here the most that Congress could do would 
be limited to the gift of a sword, with as few 
diamonds as possible about the hilt. But 
here the people in their own generous way, 
spontaneously rendered tribute, and a victori- 
ous general could certainly not be regarded as 
tarnishing his laurels by accepting such volun- 
tary, nay, enthusiastic evidence of apprecia- 
tion. Grant was not alone in receiving such 
tokens of appreciation and gratitude, Sher- 
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man, McClellan, Sheridan, and other distin- 
guished officers were recipients of the same 
kind of acknowledgments. 

Are these free gifts of a grateful people—a 
people grateful for country and liberties 
saved—to be likened to bribes? Who will say 
it? The Senator from Massachusetts, in his 
assumption of personal purity and lofty virtue, 
may utter his spurious indignation, and fortify 
his position by ‘‘wise saws and modern in- 
stances,’’ but the robust common sense of the 
American people wil! reject with contempt all 
such absurd criticism and censure. 

The next serious arraignment of the Presi- 
dent is in respect to the ‘* big’? war he prose- 
cuted against Hayti! Ido not propose to go 
through the San Domingo @iscussion again. 
We had it here in secret session and in open 
session. The Senator from Missouri labored 
at great length, in open session, to show that 
the President of the United States had fora 
long time been levying war upon the republic 
of Hayti, and the Senator from Massachusetts 
swelling with what I have no doubt he thought 
was inspiration, but what was undoubtedly 
mere atmosphere, repeated some ancient 
writer who says, ‘‘ There is no such thing as 
a small war.’' He allowed the Senator from 
Missouri to establish the fact that there had 
been a war, and then he resurrected antiquity 
to say that there could be no ‘‘small’’ war. 
Well, take the two Senators together, and 
what resulted? Why, that General Grant 
prosecuted for months a great war against 
Hayti. 

Now, is that really so, or is there a little 
exaggeration about that, too? Is that subject 
to the same deduction and discount you have 
to make in regard to the White House having 
been turned into a fort, and civil life having 
lost its appearance entirely in the military 
arrangement for defense within which General 
Grant has intrencbed himself against the as- 
saults of the Senator from Massachusetts and 
the Senator from Missouri? Yes, sir, this 
statement needs just the same deduction. 
General Grant, it must be understood, knows 
something about the methods of war. Had 
the Senator from Massachusetts been Presi- 
dent of the United States and wanted to levy 
a war upon Hayti, it is very probable that he 
would have waged it in as gentle a manner as 
Grant is alleged to have done this; but Gen- 
eral Grant manages war after a different fash- 
ion. He was Commander-in-Chief of the Army 
and of the Navy, and if he meant to make war 
upon Hayti he knew how to do it. 

But, sir, what was there of that great war 
upon Hayti? When it was finally ciphered 
down on the investigation, and the yrecise 
facts ascertained, the only act done by any 
naval officer which could be tortured into a 
prosecution of war, was the firing off of one 
sky-rocket from the deck of one of our ships, 
somewhere near the coast of Hayti. So that 
we are told that General Grant, a chieftain of 
some reputation and experience, in command 
of the Army and Navy of one of the greatest 
nations on earth, levied a war upon that fee- 
ble Government for months, and, in the fres- 
coed rhetoric of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, a great war, too; yet not a soldier 
marched, not a gun was fired, not a pocket 
pistol was drawn; a single sky-rocket was 
discharged from a idol ver. { Laughter. ] 

What is the charge against the President? 
Why, that he usurped the war power of this 
nation when he fired that sky-rocket. [Laugh- 
ter.] You cannot fire a sky-rocket from a 
man-of-war in the Indian ocean, nor in Liv- 
erpool, nor anywhere on the globe, without a 
previous act of Congress specifying the precise 
moment when the sky-rocket shall be fired, 
in what direction it shall be aimed, how much 
material shall be in it, and the purpose for 
which it shall be fired. And if you do not so 
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provide, and if any naval officer SOmewher. 
shall, no matter with what purpose, wa 
into blue space one sky-rocket, the Presije., 
of the United States, who never even ser tha 
sky-rocket, is chargeable with having yy, 7 
the war power of the nation and levied at r 
for several months. There are a great n a 
things that might be said about this Olneet 
ous matter; but, indeed, it is hardly wort 
more talk. I do not believe the people a 
this country will quite think General Grant 
made a war for several months that noboa, 
ever heard of, and in whieh not even a pocket 
pistol was discharged. wetey 

But the most remarkable part of the Qo». 
ator’s speech remains to be considered, | 
think the people, as they read this malicigy: 
arraignment, may lose their patience, but they 


| will probably preserve their gravity until they 


come to the place where the Senator from 
Massachusetts arraigns the President of the 
United States for egotism, self-pretension, and 
a quarrelsome disposition. Mr. President, jf 
the people of the United States could see these 
men as we see them daily in official and socia| 
intercourse, if they could be acquainted as we 
are with their incomings and outgoings, their 
daily walk and conversation, they would com. 
prehend the joke to a degree which they never 
could without such knowledge. Sir, go to 
the White House any day, or any evening, 
and yousee the President of the United States, 
a mild, gentle-mannered man, accessible ty 
the highest, lowest, richest, poorest, blackest, 
whitest citizen of the United States; to all 
who seek him ‘‘ sweet as summer,’’ never 
alluding to himself, never referring to his 
achievements in the war. Turn from that 
picture to the lofty and prancing Senator from 
Massachusetts, who has just pranced out of 
the Chamber, [laughter,] and then imagine 
that Senator in all his pomp and pride of cir. 
cumstance, rising here with a prepared and 
printed, revised and corrected oration, arraign 
ing General Grant for egotism and pretension; 
and yet more, for a quarrelsome turn of mind! 

Now, Mr. President, here is another pointas 
to which it is our duty to testify. The Ameri 
can people do not fully know these two meu, 
They do not know how false in every sense, 
not only in its letter, but in its spirit, and in all 
the impressions it is designed to produce, that 
assertion is. We do know it. | appeal to you, 
Senators, as men of honor; I say you canuot 
sit here silently and witness such injustice 
committed in this Chamber, If you do, you 
become a party to it. Your silence gives as- 
sent to it, and in some sense you give your 
approbation to that charge, and send it oul 
against General Grant before the Americaa 
people. 

What are the facts? And I speak now of 
what every man who knows General Grant 
knows. 1 was trying last night to recalla 
single instance if in conversation in regard to 
the late war I had heard General Grant allude 
to himself, and I could not. I have heard him 
speak in the most glowing terms of his com 
rades in arms. I have heard him speak of the 
exploits of Sherman. I have heard him allude 
to what was done by Logan, by McPherson, 
and by many other officers of the Union Ary. 
I never heard him say, speaking of a battle, 
“ At such a juncture | thought I would do so 
and so;”’ or, ‘‘I ordered a battalion this way 
or that;’’ or, ‘I turned the seale by such 
maneuver,’’ I never heard him allude to 
himself in connection with the war. I believe 
you might go to the White House and live 
with the President and converse about the war 
day after day, and you never would know row 
anything he said that he wus in the war at all. 

Turn now again to his great accuser, ie 
Senator from Massachusetts. Who ever heard 
him speak five minutes on any subject that he 
did not glorify himself? [Laughter.] ! chal: 
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«any man, any friend of bis, to go to the 
‘rary and bring at random any volume of 
he Congressional Globe since he took his 
> tas a Senator, aud show me five inches of 
, speech of that Senator that does not praise 
himself. Why, sir, in this very speech in which 
be arraigns General Grant for egotism, he 
commences by glorifying himself. He estab- 
ished this Republican party ; he was the ear- 
lest and the most anxious, and he the most 
efective of those men who brought it into 
being; and he prays for its life less forits own 
cake than that Ae may be spared the sorrow 
of following its hearse. Sir, the absurdity of 
this charge, When you consider the two men 
ys we know them, both the accuser and the 
sceused, passes all human understanding, 
comprehension, OF belief. 

| have heard it said (and I am sorry that 
the Senator is not here to correct me if it is 
not true) thata very estimable lady once wrote 
to the Senator from Massachusetts invoking his 
sid for some individual who had @ case or a 
claim before Congress. The Senator replied 
that he was so absorbed in the contemplation of 
geyeral principles, and so arduously laboring 
jor the welfare of man in general, that he had 
no time to devote to the wants of individuals. 
The lady responded, thanking him for the 
civility of his reply, and reminding him that so 
far as she was informed he had taken a some- 
what loftier attitude than was occupied by the 
Almighty, [laughter ;] that while He governed 
the universe, while He ruled the orbs in their 
spheres, He also considered the wants of His 
children, and that not even a sparrow could fall 
without His knowledge. 

But another great offense of the President 
is that he is so quarrelsome; and here I will 
ask the Secretary to read from the Senator’s 
speech the paragraph which | have marked. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

“Evidently our President has never read the 
eleventh commandment: ‘A President of the 
United States,shall never quarrel.’ At least he 
lives in perpetual violation of it, listening to stories 
from horse-ears, gobbling the gossip of his military 
ring, discoursing On imaginary griefs, and nursing 
his unjust anger. The elect of torty million people 
bas no right to quarrel with anybody. His position 
istoo exalted. He cannot do it without offense to 
the requirements of patriotism, without a shock to 


the decencies of life, without a jar to the harmony 
of the universe.” 


Mr. CARPENTER. Mr, President, it is 
one of the commonest, though by no means 
the greatest, errors into which the Senator 
from Massachusetts has fallen that he identi- 
fies himself so completely with the universe 
that he is not at all certain whether he is part 
of the universe, or the universe is part of him. 
(|Laughter.] He asserts here that when the 
President quarrels with him—of course that 
is what he means; he did not mention him- 
self, but he never considered anybody but 
himself; and when he was speaking of the Pres- 
ident quarreling he meant that great quarrel 
of which the President has been made the vic- 
im, and to which he has quietly and silently 
submitted, a quarrel forced upon him by the 
Senator—he says that such a quarrel jars the 
harmony of the universe! Well, well! The 
Senator from Massachusetts might be jarred 
4 great deal more than he has been, and the 
universe would not take the slightest notice 
of it. [Laughter.] The universe would not 
tremble if he were hit far more severely than 
he ever has been, This is one of those stu- 
peudous, inconceivable evidences of the humil- 
ly of the Senator from Massachusetts which 
I wish I could read in the hearing of every 
man in this land. 

Dut, Mr. President, this is not the highest 
Point of arrogance and assumption to which 
the Senator rises in this paragraph. It is not 
that he has mistaken himself for the universe 
that anybody will seriously complain. He hag 
"860 Wn this paragraph above the universe ; 


lel 





he has seated himself by the side of the 
Almighty, and undertaken a revision, eorree- 
tion, and enlargement of His works: 
“Evidently our President has 
eleventh commandment.” 
Now, then, comes the quotation. 
whom? 


“A President of the United States shall never 
quarrel,’’ 


never read the 


From 


This is the addition which the Senator from 
Massachusetts engratts upon the decalogue, 
that body of laws given by God to man amid 
the thunders of Sinai. I hold in my hand the 
sacred volume which contains the revelations 
of man’s latest existence on earth, and pene: 
trates the vail and discloses the mysteries 
beyond. John, on the island of Patmos, 
being ‘in the spirit on the Lord’s day,”’ saw 
many things, clean and unclean; he saw the 
great red dragon with seven heads and ten 
horns; he saw the whore of Babylon in scarlet 
attire; and he saw the Senator from Massa- 
oe [ Laughter and applause ino the gal- 
eries. 
Thee PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Eb- 
MUNDS in the chair.) Order must be pre- 
served, or the galleries will be cleared. 

Mr. CARPENTER, And apparently with 
a view to prevent the blasphemy which we 
have witnessed in this Chamber there are 
written at the conclusion of this sacred vol- 
ume which contains the light of our life in 
this life and our guide to a better abode above 
words of awful admonition which | commend 
to the careful study of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetis: 


** For [ testify unto every man that heareth the 
words of the praphecy of this book, if any man 
shall app unto these things, God shall add unto him 
the plagues that are written in this book.”’ 

“And if any man shall take away from the words 
of the book of this prophecy, God shall take away 
his part out of the book of life, and out of the holy 
city, and from the things which are written in this 
book.” 

Oh, Senator from Massachusetts, reviser 
and corrector of the decalogue, how I regret 
your absence so that you cannot hear these 
passages of Scripture! [Laughter.] Why, 
sir, if the presumption of the Senator from 
Massachusetts should only reach a little higher, 
you might find in the book-stalls of this city 
within a year a volume entitled ‘‘ The Sermon 
on the Mount, revised, corrected, and greatly 
enlarged and improved by CuaRLes Sumyer.”’ 
{Laughter.} I submit such a production would 
be in perfect keeping with his supplement to 
the decalogue. 

But, Mr. President, suppose that on a care: 
ful and impartial investigation of facts it 
should turn out that all the quarrel that exists 
between the Senator from Massachusetts and 
the President of the United States is a quarrel 
entirely on the part of the Senator, and that 
it is based upon motives utterly unworthy of 
a Senator, what would be thought of it then? 
I am sorry he is not here to correct me if [ 
am misinformed, but [ am told by those who 
ought to know that the first trouble that oc- 
eurred between the Senator from Massachusetts 
and the Administration was in regard to fhe 
Greek mission. It was held by Mr. Tucker- 
man, who had always performed his duty to 
the satisfaction of the Government, and on 
the accession of this Administration the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts, as chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, demanded 
that place, and demanded it for a friend of his 
in Boston, upon the groand that his friend 
had, as he said, been ‘‘a life-long friend.”’ It 
so happened that the Administration could 
not consistently and properly gratify the Sen- 
ator in this matter. The demand, as | under- 
stand it, was made on mere personal grounds. 
The Senator from Massachysetts demanded 
the appointment not because Mr. Tuckerman 
was not a worthy representative, bat because 
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the Senator desired to gratify a life-long 


friend.’’ If this was not **nepotism"’ on the 


part of the Senator, what was it? 


Then came the removal of Mr, Motley, min- 


ister to England, for reasons satisfactory to 


the Senate. That matter was considered in 
secret session, and | cannot refer to anything 
that took place. I cannot say whether or not 
in that debate the Senator from Massachusetts 
declared that Mr. Motley’s appointment had 
been conceded to him as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. I eaunot say 
whether or not Mr. Sumner declared that Mr. 
Motley was his personal friend. I cannot say 
whether or not Mr. Sumner said that if Mr. 
Motley should be removed it would be the end 
of all amicable relations between him and thig 
Administration, or words to that effect. I can- 
not say anything about it, and I do not intend 
to do so. [Laughter.] But, I say, suppose 
such were the fucts, what would the people of 
this country think of the Senator who now 
comes here and arraigns the President asa 
quarreler, and announces himself asthe cham- 
pion of civil service reform, and opposed to 
entertaining personal considerations in the 
administration of public affuirs? 

There are so many remarkable things in the 
Senator's speech that it is impossible to 
dwell longer on any one point, and my strength 
is so far exhausted that I shall be compelled 
to leave many of these sweetg for further con- 
sideration by other Senators. There is one 
thing, however, which for its enormity deserves 
special attention, and if I thought it would 
take the last breath of life I have to spend on 
anything, | would spend it on this. 1 ask the 
Secretary to read the extract in relation to 
Mr. Stanton. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

"THE TESTIMONY OF HON. BK. M. STANTON. 

‘‘Something also must be attributed to individual 
character; and here | express no opinion of my 
own; I shall allow another to speak in solemn words 
echoed from tne tomb, 

“On reaching Washington at the opening of Con- 
grees in December, 1869, I was paiped to hear that 
Mr, Stanton, lately Secretary of War, was in fail- 
ing health. Full of gratitude for his unsurpassed 
services, and with a sentiment of friendship quick- 
ened by common political sympathies, I sost no 
time in seeing bim, and repeated my visits until his 
death, toward the close of the same month. My 
last visit was marked by a communication never to 
be forgotten. As I entered his bedroom, where I 
found him speliping on a sofa, propped by pillows 
he reached out his band, already clammy cold, anc 
in reply to my inquiry, ‘How are you?’ answered, 
‘Waiting for my furlough.’ Then at onee with 
singular solemnity he said, ‘I have something to 
say to you.’ When I was seated he proceeded 
without one word of introduction: 'I know Gen- 
eral Grant hetter than any other person in the 
country can know him, It was my duty to study 
him, and I did so, night and day, when I saw 
him and when I did not see him, and now I 
tell you what I know, he cannet govern this coun- 
try.’ The intensity of his manper and the posi- 
tiveness of his judgment surprised me, for though 
I was aware that the late Secretary of War did no 
place the President very bigh in general capacity, 
was not prepared for a judgment so strongly couched, 
At last, after some delay, occupied in meditating his 
remarkable words, I observed, ‘What you say ia 
very broad.’ ‘It is as true gs it is broad,’ he re- 
plied promptly, I added, ‘You are tardy; you tell 
this late; why did you not say it before bis nomina- 
tion?’ He snswered that he was not consulted 
about the nomination, and had no opportunity of 
expressing his opinion upon it, besides being muc 
occupied at the time by his duties as Secretary o 
War and his contest with the President. I followed 
by saying, ‘But you took part in the presidential 
election, aud made asuccession of speeches for him 
in Ohio and Pennsylvania.’ ‘I spoke,’ said he, 
‘but I never introduced the name of General Grant. 
L spoke for the Republican party and the Kepub- 
lican cause.’ This was the last time | saw Mr. Sian- 
ton, A few days later I followed him to the grave 
where he now rests.” 


Mr. CARPENTER. Mr. President, let us 
examine this remarkyble statement a little in 
detail. The Senator asserts that this interview 
oceurred a few days before Mr. Stanton’s 
death; and that Mr, Stanton was expressing 
not a sudden conclusion formed upon newly- 
discovered testimony, but the result cf hig 
study of Grant's character for many years, 
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lie makes Mr. Stanton say ‘I know General | 
Grant better than any other person in the | 
country can know him. It was my duty to | 
study him when [ saw him and when I did | 
not see him,’’ &c. And he makes him say | 
‘‘that he was not consulted about the nomin- | 
ation’’ of General Grant for the Presidency, 


and that in the speeches which he (Stanton) || 


made during the campaign he never intro- 
duced the name of General Grant. 

The Senator from Massachusetts has been 
very unfortunate in all this business. He 


waded into this investigation chin deep upon || 
the strength of letters of very eminent individ- || 


uals, whose names he refused to disclose, and 
whose testimony, therefore, we could not ob- 
tain. But upon this occasion he evidently 
intended to support bis charge against Gen- 
eral Grant by witnesses who could not be 
called to impeach him. So he violated all the 
delicacies of friendship and invaded the sane 
tuary of the grave and called Edwin M. Stan- 
ton back to bear testimony against the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Sir, it is a little 
dificult to keep strictly within parliamentary 
decorum and say what ought to be said on such 
I shall attempt to do it, and | 
hope I shall succeed. 

In the first place, | am speaking to men who 
will know whether Lam right or wrong in what 
I say; and I assert that if Mr. Stanton made 
that declaration to the Senator from Masea 
chusetts under the circumstances detailed by 
him, if there is a word of substantial truth in 
that whole paragraph, if it be not an infamous 
fabrication from first to last, then Mr. Stanton 
was the most double faced and dishonest man 
that ever lived; and I call upon Senators 
around me to bear testimony upon this point. 

There were accidents brought me to know 
Mr. Stanton very well. I came here to attend 
to an important lawsuit, occupied a room in 
the War Department, and for several months 
saw Mr. Stanton daily. I went to the Supreme 
Court in the morning at eleven o'clock to 
watch the progress of its business, and | was 
at leisure for the rest of the day. | was much 
of the time at the Department, and therefore 
frequently with him. He was at that time, as 
you all know, imprisoned in the Department 
in consequence of troubles with the President, 
and he used to come into my room to smoke 
and often invited me to walk with bim. In 
the course of our conversations I heard him 
refer to General Grant a hundred times, and 
never but with the highest respect and the 
kindest feeling. 

I cane here a Senator at the session at 
which Mr. Stanton died and was frequently 
at his house during his last illness. I saw 
him just before he died, under circumstances 
which gave me an opportunity to know more 
than I should otherwise have known of his 
feeling toward General Grant. I had charge 
for the first time in my life of a bill in the Sen- 
ate, the bill which we passed for the recon- 
struction of the Legislature of Georgia, after 
the colored members had been expelled. We 
eat late at night to pass it. At about half past 
eleven, while in my seat, it occurred to me 
something might be done to insure the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Stanton as judge of the Supreme 
Court. It had been talked about for some 
weeks. It had been expected by many of us, 
and yet his nomination did not come. I then 
and there drew up a letter to the President 
recommending Mr. Stanton to be appointed 
judge of that court. I took it around this 
Chamber and in less than twenty minutes 
obtained thirty-seven signatures of Republican 
Senators. That was I'riday night, and before 
leaving the Senate Chamber I agreed with the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. CuanpLer] to 
meet me at the White House the following 
morning, Saturday, at ten o'clock, to present 
the letter to the President, 


an occasion, 








| had occasion to refer to the course of the Ad 


| and [ hold it to be wy solemn duty to testify, 


| him say of General Grant anything that was | 





| was sent to Mr. Stanton, to take effect on the 


| honors and full of days, had sent in his resig- | 





Sales of Arms to French Agents—Mr. Carpenter. 


The next morning at ten o'clock I rode to | 
Mr. Stanton’s and showed him the letter, and || 
as he glanced over it the tears started down his || 
checks. He said not a word. He did not i] 

v* . | 
even say, thank you. Witnessing the depth || 
of hisemotion I bowed myself out, telling him || 
that I was going to present it to the President. | 

J carried it to the President and found the 
Senator from Michigan with the President, | 
awaiting me, Said the President : 

“Tam delighted to have that letter; I have de- || 
sired for weeks to appoint Mr. Stanton to that place, || 
and yet, in consequenee of his having been Secre- | 
tary of War and so prominent in the recent political | 
strife, I have doubted whether it would answer to | 
make him a judge; that indorsement is all [ want; 


you go to Mr, Stanton’s house and tell him hisname 
will be sent to the Senate on Monday morning.’”’ 


This was on Saturday. I then drove back 
to Mr. Stanton’s house and told him what the | 
President had said. Mr. Stanton’s first reply | 
was: ** The kindness of General Grant—it is | 
perfectly characteristic of him—will do more 
to cure me than all the skill of the doctors.” 
And, sir, I know that in the serious illness || 
which terminated so disastrously he frequently | 


ministration, to matters that were pending in | 
Congress, and I do know, and | can testify, 


that in all those interviews, from first to last, 
from the time | first made his xcquain'ance 
down to the hour of his death, | never heard 





not of the kindest nature and of the highest 
praise. 

My friend from Vermont [Mr. EpMunps] 
reminds me of a difficulty that occurred after 
the name of Mr. Stanton was sent to the Sen- 
ate. He was appointed to succeed Mr. Jusiice 
Grier who had retired. to take effect on a 
future day, the Ist of February I think, that 
he might be present at the decision of some 
causes that had been previously argued. Mr. 
Stanton’s name was sent here; he was con- 
firmed by the Senate, and a commission made 
out and ready to be delivered. The President 
then suggested this difficulty: Mr. Justice 
Grier still being in office could the commis- 
sion be delivered? Thereupon several friends 
were consulted by the President and they 
advised him that there was no difficulty on | 
that ground ; and thereupon the commission | 


day when the resignation of Mr. Grier should | 
take effect. The President continued to call 
upon him at his house, day after day, during | 
his last illness, up to the day of his death, and 
followed his remains to the grave. 

‘The circumstances of the appointment of | 
Mr. Stanton to the place were very remark- 
able. Mr. Justice Grier, an old man full of 


nation or announced his disposition to retire | 
on acertain day. Mr. Stanton was nominated, 
confirmed, commissioned, aud ready to take 
his seat. He was then taken sick, died, and 
was buried, all beforethe lst day of lebruary, 
and on that day good old, Justice Grier re- 
turned, took bis place on the bench, and helped 
to decide causes after his successor had been 
appointed, commissioned, and was dead and | 
buried. The circumstances show the anxiety 
of the President inthis matter todo this kindly 
act to his friend Stanton; and [ tell you, sir, 
what | do know and what no statement could 
shake from my belief for one moment, that | 
there is not one word of truth in the whole | 
paragraph which has been read from the desk. 

In the paragraph quoted from the Senator's 
speech, he represents Mr. Stanton as saying 
that although in the campaign of 1868 he took 
the stump for the Republican party, he did not 
mention the name of General Grant. | have || 
here the report of a speech made by Mr. Stan- 


ton at Steubenville, Ohio, where he had for- 
merly resided, end 1 read from it, heivng a | 
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report in the Daily Chronicle of 
27, 1868, as follows: 

** Friends and Fellow-Citizens: The ti 
idly approaching when you will be caljed u e 
choose whom you will trust with the chief aon tp 
tive power of this nation for the next er ee 
who shall exercise the law-making power yo" 
Representatives in Congress during the next om 
gressional term, You have never made q che "hag 
important Lo yourselves, to your country fate 
mankind; for upon it may rest the choice of . 
or of war, of domestic tranquil ity or eivyi| ha 
freedom or slavery, in short of all the blessings the 
can jollow good government, or the evils that at 
government-can inflict upon the human race At 
the last presidential election the country was ix At 
midst of a bloody war, and had for three years ie 
struggling in resistance aguinst rebellion, The for 
tune of war was su varied that some patriots be - 
to teel doubtful as to the result; others were a 
less. While on the one hand the rebels strove 
military power, and, encouraged by sympathet. 
league with friends in the northern and esters 
States, were bold, defiant, and boasted thut 
ouly needed for the final success that their friend 
in the nurthern States would carry the Presidentig| 
election, these friends,who had resisted the warat 
every stage, were equally bold and confident in thei 
expectation that their bour of triumph was at band: 
but these hopes and expectations were doomed y 
igpomiuious overthrow at the polls by the election 
of Abraham Lincoln, and on the field of battle by 
our armies under the command of General Gray 
{Applause. } . 

Overwhelmed by these disasters, political apg 
military, the rebels gave upin despair, declared their 
cause the ‘lost cause,’ and humbly sued for lise 
liberty, and property, professing to be deeply grate. 
tul for Lhe geuerous terms that were offered, Of the 
causes that led tothe rebellion and a justification of 


September 


t 
wW 


ds 


| the nation in prosecuting the war, it is needless here 


to dwell. They are still fresh in your recollection, 
The graves of three huudred thousand patriot go)- 


| diersslain in battle by the rebels are still green, the 


tears of orphans, widows, and bereaved parents stil| 
flow, and the maimed and wounded soldiers around 
us are living memorials of the cruelty of the rebels 
in their war against the United States Government, 
You will bear in mind, however, that the rebeliion 
was occasioned by a thirty years’ conspiracy of those 
whom Mr. Johnsou boldly termed the slaveholding 
oligarchy of the southern States—an oligarchy based 
upon land monopoly and slave labor, ‘This slaye- 


| hulding aristocracy thirsted to extend their territory 


and political power, and by extending their systew 
into the free States to obtain a monopoly of the fer- 
tile lauds and rich minerals of those States, and ulti- 
mately obtain control of the Government, Exype- 
rience bas shown that the systems of free labor aad 
slave lubor are hostile, and cannot exist together, 


| so that the foot-hold of slavery is an impassable bar- 


rier to free ewigration, and would give to theslave- 
holders not only a monopoly of lands, products, and 
minerals, but would command all the great channels 
of commerce with the Pacific and the nations of the 
Eust, und wiake them the richest people on the face 
of the globe. This ambitious aim was sternly re- 
sisted in the northern States. 

** Mindful of the fortune of war, and fearful of 
delay, the first election of Mr. Lincoln was deewed 
by the slaveholders a filting oceasion for the out- 
break of this rebellion. On the day after the presi- 
dential election the flag of the United States was 
hauled down and the Palmetto flag run up in 
Charleston. Conventions for secession were called 
in all the slaveholding States, and very soon ten 
States organized a sv-called confederate govern- 


| ment, hostile to the Goverument of the United 


States, at Montgomery, and transferred its capital 
to Richmond. Immediately afterward forts, arseuals, 
magazines, arms, ammunition, ship-yards, ships of 
war, xnd the public money were seized and con- 
verted to tbe purposes of the rebels. The naviga 
tion of the Ohio and of the Potomac were closed. 
Northern men and northern women were impris- 
oned or banished. The slaveholding States’ armies 
were levied. The forts and troups of the United 
States were besieged, bombarded, and captured, 
and the capital of the nation at Washington was 
belenguered and threatened by a hostile force. 
In this condition of things the first troops were 
called out in defense of this nation, and the first war 
loan negotiated; and for every life that has been 
lost, every drop of blood that has been expended, 
every dollar that has been laid out, every bond or 
note that bas been issued, every tax that bas been 
collected, the slaveholding aristocracy are respons- 
ible. They and their sympathizers in the northern 
and western States urged them to hold on, to carly 
on the war until they could obtain control of the 
Governinent at the next presidential election. The 
measures of Mr. Lineoln to defend the Government 
received the highest sanction. The Governors a 
Legislatures of loyal States vied with each otber " 
urging enlistments. Congress at its first session vote 
av army of five hundred thousand men and : 
000,000 to support them. The people flocked from 


| their homes by thousands and thousands to join the 


Army. The soldiers in every camp from the ae 
sippi to the Rapidan, from every corps, briga - 
regiment, and company, shouted to their brethres 
at bome to stand by the Government and rally roud 


e flag. s 
'Phese measures of defense were not without 
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osition, for about the very time that Sherman and 
opre my were foreing their way over the fortifiea- 
pape the intrenchments,at Atlanta, the conven- 
toe at Chicago declared the war to be a failure and 
tod “nded the cessation of hostilities. This made a 
dema and broad issue, and very soon became the 
_ issue of the presidential canvass, The result 
eres jecisive. Twenty-one ta 
wren electoral votes, over twenty-eight million 
ave, supported the Government. [Applause.] 
Fhe estimate of General Grant upon this result is 
cxpressed in the following telegram: 

City Point, November 10, 1864—10 30 p. m. 

Hon. Epwin M. STANTON, Secretary of War: 

Fnough now seems to be known of who is to hold the 
reins of Government for the next four years. Con- 
vratulate the President for this double victory. 
Applause.| The election having passed off quietly, 
yith no bloodshed or riot throughout the land, is 


, victory Worth more to the country than a battle | 


Rebeldom and Europe will consider it so. 
.8S. GRANT, Lieutenant General. 


wou. 


“The people, the army, and the great commander | 


thus sustained the emancipation proclamation which 
sad been issued on the lst of January, 1863. Abra- 
baw Lincoln hadstruck a blow atthe roots of the re- 
bellion by liberating four million slaves, strength- 
ening our Arm and carrying disma the 
ofthe rebels. (Cheers.] The fulleffect of this great 
measure was not appreciated until near the close of 


the war; but now, when the restoration of slavery | 


isa cherished hope of those most hostile to the elec- 
tion of General Grant, it cannot betoo well consid- 
ered, Lhe wealth and power of the rebels wus 
mainly in their slaves; they were the producing 


snd laboring class, and without their labor the plant- || 

By the system of en- | 
forced, unpaid labor, the rebel master was able to | 
sow his land, gather his crops, feed and clothe his || 


ations were of little value. 


family, and furnish supplies to the army while the 
whole white population should engage in war. Lt 
was thus that slavery was soon found to bea mighty 
engine of war, nore powerful than belonged to any 


other people; but it was different in the northern | 
Every Union soldier that left bis home to | 


States. 
join the Army went from the farm, the workshop,or 
the manufactory, and diminished the productive 
industry of the Statein his absence. The crops were 
ungathered and rotted upon the ground. The ham- 
mer was silent. The manufactory stood still. He 
had no slave to work to support his family and to do 
his labor for nothing. But the emancip»tion of 
slaves changed the position of parties. The slaves, 


eut loose from the plantations, flocked within our || 
lines; thousands upon thousands joined our armies | 


and performed mititary work. The condition of 
the war was therefore in some degree equalized, 
and this great act of Mr. Lincoln carried dis- 
may into the hearts of rebels and strengthened 
the hearts of loyal people. Besides, a large 
and powerful party, who regarded slavery as a 
God-forbidden sin and crime, and had been labor- 
ing for years to abolish or limit it, gathered new 


hope and renewed their strength to bring the war to | 
aclosé. Three things mainly contributed to over- | 
throw the rebellion: first, the valor of our soldiers | 
and the skill of their commanders; second,the pub- | 


lic faith and credit, which enabled us to raise money 
to support the Army and provide for its wants; and, 


third, the emancipation of the slaves, which dimin- | 


ished their power and gave us strength. 


“The credit and good faith of a State is essential | 
to its existence, and they constitute thesinews of its | 
utno Government can exist without credit | 


power. B 
sufficient to meet extraordinary emergencies; for no 
Government can in these times keep money in its 
treasury sufficient to carry on a foreign or domestic 
war, and construct a great national work like the 
Pacific railroad, or meet many of the exigencies 
that happen in the lifeof anation. France, 
Austria, Great Britain, Spain, Italy, and the Papal 
Statesy, and all the great Powers of the world, are 
compelled to rely upon their credit to meet great 
emergencies, i 
United States; for when the rebellion broke out the 
Treasury was empty, its arms and magazines had 
been plundered, and there were no means to carry 
on the war, By the effort of our enemieg credit 
abroad was cut off, so that the Government wust {all 
at the first stroke of rebellion or rely upon the faith 
of its people and its domestic credit. The Govern- 


ment belonged to the people, and they were equal 
to the emergency. 


y the purchase of bonds and current notes | 


sows money was raised to meet the exigencies of 


the war, the Treasury was filled, and there was | 


tthe hecessity in the Treasury from the beginning 
An end of the war, and then only for short peri- 
f 8, until a fresh appeal could be made, and thus it 


paPpeved that the public faith and the public eredit | 
ane a corner-stone of the State, and coptriia tad i 
1en 


reply to the salvation of the Goverument. 
© War was over new and impoit+:t duties devolved 


upon the Government; the Army had to be paid, the | 
rovided, and protection and education 


pensions p 


= tothe enfranchised slaves, the rights of citizens 
— the rebel States secared, and the Federal guar- 
pine of a republican form of government carried 

9 execution, mmediately upon the meeting of 
ongress it devoted itself assiduously to this work— 
-Ua08 Were issued, money raised, the Army paid as 


tee disbanded, while the widows and disabled sol- | 
hee Were liberally pensioned. The Kreedmen’s 
eau Was Organized for the protection of the liber- 
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tates, two hundred and | 


into the hearts | 


ussia, | 


This was eminently the case with the | 


i} 
\| 
\| 





|| teet citizens in the loyal States, 
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ated Slaves, the civil rights bill was passed to pro- | as itsounds on the field of battle and in the New 


; and measures 

adopted to give peace, tranquillity, and republican 
overnment in all the States whose governments had 
een cast off by the rebellion. 

** Some of these measures have been carried out, 
others, for reasons needless to diseuss now, still 
remain an unexecuted dead letter, and they will so 
remain until General Grant shall be elected Presi- 
dent of the United States. (Great applause.] Grant, 
then, stands this day before us the foremost military 
commander in the world, with peace for his watch- 
word. [Applause.] Why should henot be elected? 
What reason has any lover of country for not voting 
for him? By his side stands Schuyler Coliax, who, 
by his own energy, good character, and industry, 
advanced from the printing-office to the Speaker’s 
chair, and for three successive terms has filled that 
high office with bonor and distinction. Honest and 


upright men have been nominated for your Repre- | 


sentatives in Congress, pledged to stand by Grant 
and the couaotry. Why, then, again | ask, should 
he and they not receive your support? The history 


of Grant is known to you and to the world. Edu- || the New York convention proves it to be the real 


cated at West Point, he served with distinction 


|| through the Mexican war, and when it was ended, 





unwilling to be a drone, resigned his commission 
and engaged in the pursuits of civil life. Leaving 
his peaceful pursuits at the commencement of the 
rebeliion, he joined the Army, and soon advanced 
to the rank of major general, commanding an army. 
After varied and important services he moved upon 
the enemy’s works at Donelson, and compeiled their 
commander, Buckner, to surrender with eighteen 
thousand prisoners of war. Soon after he grappled 
with Beauregard on the field of Sbiloh and drove 
him and his routed army from the field. Resolved 
to open the navigation of the Mississippi river, be 
ran its batteries, foughi and defeated General 


Johnston, chased the rebel General Pemberton into | 


Vicksburg, and forced him to surrender with thirty 
thousand prisoners of war. [Applause.] Advanced 
to command ali the armies of the West, he fought 
and defeated Bragg at Chattanooga, shattered his 
army, and delivered that vast territory from the 
hands of the rebels. [Applause.} Advanced still 
higher as Lieutenant General, he changed his 
headquarters to the Potomac, forty days’ marching 
and fighting through the Wilderness drove Lee and 
his army into Riehmond. Compelled to evacuate, 
Lee was chased to Appomattox Court-lHouse, and 
torced to surrender himself and his arms and men 
as prisoners of war, which practically brought the 
rebellion to an end. [Applause.} And now I ask 
What reason has any wan to vote ugainst General 
Grant? His capacity and integrity for civil admin- 
istration were equally manifest inthe vast te rritory wm 
which he operated. If any man among you would 
hide from the boy the musket and knapsack that 
his father carried at Donelson, at Vicksburg, upon 
Lookout mountain, throughout the Wilderness, be- 
fore Richmond, at Five Forks, at Appomatox Court- 
House, and shouldering proudly marched with two 
hundred thousand of his fellow-soldiers through the 
streets of Washington and around the Capitol and 
Executive Mansion that he defended with his life 
for years in the long march, the wearisome siege, 
and the storm of battle, let such man vote agaénst 
General Grant. [Applause.] If there is any man 
among you who would blot from the page of 
our history the story of these great achievements, 
let him draw black lines around them and write 
across their face, ‘‘Have no share in these great 
deeds, for I vote against Grant.’’ [Applause.] 
Is there any man among you that would compel 
the armies of the Potomac, of the James, of the 
Ohio, of the Cumberland, of the Tennessee, and of 
the Gulf, to be again gathered at the tap of the 
drum and surrendered as prisoners of war to Lee and 
Johnston, Beauregard and Forrest, and Preston, let 
him vote against General Grant. [Applause.} If 
there is any man among you who has torgotten that 
bright summer Sabbath day the little Monitor, as 
she steamed out against the new sea monster, the 
Merrimac, and before noon drove her, shattered and 
crippled, to port; if there is any man who would 
have rejvicedto behold acaunon ball shatter Farra- 
gut, as lashed to his mst hedrove through the rebel 
tleet and pushed them to pieces, let that man vote 
against Grant. lf any man would have Worden, and 
Farragut, and Winslow, and all our great admirals 
baul down the star-spangled banner, never again 
to brave the battle and the breeze; if he would see 
them slink in shame from their own quarter-decks, 
and give up their ships to Maury, and Buchanan, 
| and Semmes, and Moffat, while the confederate bars, 
emblems of slavery, flaunt on every sea, in every 
State, let him vote, against Grant Vote early and 
vote often; tor if Grant be elected, this globe shall 
disappear from the firmament before the banner 
of thee United States shall suffer tarnish or 
shame on the land nor on the deep. [Applause. | 
lf there is any man among you that would 
reverse the order of history; who would bring upon 
you a shame and a reproach never before known 
among the nations of the earth; who would have 
the commander of the United States armies deliver 
up his sword and humbly bow before the rebel com- 
mander—let that man vote against Grant, but never 
again call himself an American citizen. [Applause.| 
If there is any man whose eyeballs would not bura 
to behold Lee upon the portico of the Capitol, with 





Beauregard, Preston, and Forrest at his side, with a 


|| confederate army around him, and, as the Govera- 


| ment is transferred to them, listen to the rebel yell 


i 
} 
| 


ork convention, (loud cheers,] let such a man vote 


} against Grantand go to Washington on the 4th of 


| choice, 


March. (Applause.}] Why, then, I repeat, should 
any lover of his country vote against Grant, Col- 
tax, and the Republican members of Congress ? 
_ Aconvention bas been held in New York and put 
In nomination opposition candidates—Horatio Sey- 
mour and Frank P. Blair. Seymour professes that 
he is an unwilling candidate caught up by a whirl- 
wind. (Laughter and cheers.) Blair was put in 
nomination by Preston, of Kentucky, who fought 
for years against his country, and the nomination 
was seconded by Forrest, of Fort Pillow. 
Ination was received with acclamation, and the 
Opposing candidates thus stand before you for your 
The watchword of Grant, as I have said, is 
peace. Now, what is the watchword of the New 
fork convention? A few days before the meeting 
of that convention, Frank Blair,-in a manitesto to 
his friend Brodhead, declared the platform 
which he was willing to stand. It was plain, direct, 
aud the acclamation with which it was received by 


Thatnom 


ou 


platform and settled purpose of those who support 
the convention and are voting against Grant The 
substance is: first, that the President shall declare 
all the reconstruction laws of Congress null and 
void; second, that he shall compel the Army to 
undo what has been done; third, that the white 
population of the rebel States shall be suffered 
to organize their own governments; fourth, that the 
talk about greenbacks and bonds and gold and the 
public credit and the public debt is idle talk; filth, 
that the President must trample in the dust the 
reconstruction laws passed by Congress. 

“This platform admits and designs to admit no 
doubt or equivocation, And what is the true mean- 
ing and result? If the reconstruction acts of Con 
gress may be declared by the President null and 
void, he then becomes a dictator, with the law- 
making power in his hands alone. If he may com- 
pel the military power to undo what has been done 
under and by virtue of acts of Congress, he becomes 
a military dictator, and all form and semblance of 
republican government is lost. If the white popu 
lation of the rebel States are to reorganize their own 
governments without reference to the reconstruction 


| acts of Congress, then it is plain to be seen that the 


first act will be the restoration of slavery—the res- 
toration to the rebel power of the engine with which 
it carried on the war, the perpetual power and 
domination of the aristocracy of the slave-holding 
States—the slave oligarchy—torever in the South. 

* After discussing the financial question and de- 
nouncing repudiation, he paid a glowing tribute of 
praise to the bravery of our Army and’Navy, 


describing the different marches, battles, naval com- 


bats, and victories of the war. He concluded hia 
speech with an eloquent appeal to all loyal people, to 
all who have their country at heart, to work aasidu- 
ously, to work with ardor, and by the election of Grant 
they would give liberty, contentment, and happiness to 
the country forever.”’ 


It will thus be seen that the Senator from 
Massachusetts, in the paragraph before quote: 
M husett the y ph bef juoted 
from his speech, represents Mr. Stanton as fal- 
sifying on his death- bed the truth as it appeared 
from his previously reported speeches. 

[In a speech delivered at Philadelphia, just 
before the election of General Grant, Mr. 
Stanton said : 

** Ladies and Gentlemen, Fellow-citizens of Phila- 
delphia: This mighty concourse, the largest that my 
eyes ever beheld, is significant of two things ; first, 
it is a judgment in favor of Ulysses 8. Grant.” . 
+ * * ** Upon the election next Tuesday, the 
3d of November, I behold the rock of our national 
safety; and upon the triumph of the banner which 
is held in the hands of Ulysses 8. Grant I behold 
the victory of the principles of freedom and of just 

* 


government, now,andinalitime.’”’ * * 

** Why then, fellow-citizens, have you this night 
passed judgment in favor of Ulysses 8. Grant and 
against Horatio Seymour? The first reason is from 
the persons who put them in nomination before the 
people, and who are now urging them forward as 
candidates for the Presidency of the United States. 
They met in New York a short time ago; and who 
were they? They were red-handed rebels, prison 
ers of war to the United States, they and their assv 
| ciates, These are the men who put in nomination 

Horatio Seymour. Who put in nomination Ulysses 

S$. Grant? The great Republican party that bore 

this nation triumphantly through the war, unde: 

the Divine blessing, amid the trials and dangers 
and all the vicissitudes of the great war that we 
have just passed through. He was nominated by 
the great Republican party. The first reason, then, 
why we should prefer Grant on next Tuesday to 

Seymour is to be found in the organization and per- 

sons who placed them in nomination, and in those 

whom they represent. Grant represents the loyal 
heart of America; Seymour is a traveling agent of 

Wade Hampton and Forrest. 

‘** Another reason for yourjudgment is to be found 
in the merits of the persons themselves. In Grant 
we behold the leader of our armiesin the path of 
victory. [Applause.} In Grant we behold the great 
General who, under divine Providence, led our 
armies, supported as they were by some of these 

| who gre here before you to-night. The same gallant 
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General who, assisted by your present Governor, 
John W. Geary, and aided by your late Governor, 
Audrew GU. Curtin, bere at home, in the executive 
council and State administration, led you onward 
from the Mississippi to the Potomac eastward, until 
no rebel flag poisoned the gale on this continent. 
These, then, are reasons which fully justify the 
choice which you will make next Tuesday; butthese 
reasons are denied by others, and chiefly by the 
ugent, the representative of Forrest and of Hamp- 
ton, who has recentiy been traversing this continent 
for one thousand wiles, giving reasons why Grant 
should not be elected, and why the banner of the 
Union, dishonored and inglorious, should be in- 
trusted to his hands.”’ ° ° S ° ° 
“The mistakes mentioned are, Seymour says, ‘the 
mistakes of the Republican party.’ What, then, 
has General Grant got to do with them? [Cheers 
for Grant.] While Congress may have made mis- 
takes, if you please, without number—day by day 
made mistakes—Grant was before the enemy’s face 


| 


fighting him; he was taking no surrender, except | 
that it was ‘unconditional!’ [Applause.] Noterms | 


left his lips but ‘unconditional surrender’ of the 
enemy of his country.” . e e * s 

* Upon the 5th day of Ju'y, 1863, notwithstanding 
the conduct of Horatio Seymour, the sun of our 
country’s glory burst forth in splendor through the 
dark cloud of rebellion that had forsome years over- 


shadowed it, and the baleful exhalations of treason | 


were scattered, Do your duty next Tuesday, and 
the sun of our political glory will shine as brightly 


and with as great a Inster as it shone on the day of | 
the 4th of July at Vicksburg and at Gettysburg. | 


[Applause.] Vote against Grant, and the darkness 
und gloom that willsetQe over this country lice the 
pall of midnight will settle deeper and deeper over 
the land, over its prosperity, over all the elements of 
national power, over all the elements of national 
honor, over allthe elements of national strength, 
and the greatest calamity that ever betel a people 
will happen. May divine Providence avert that 
catas(rophe.” 

On the same night, Mr. Stanton was sere- 


naded at the Union League, and spoke as fol- 
lows: 

* Fellow-Citizens: General Grant never looked 
upon an army of the enemy of his country but to 
conquer it. [Applause.) He neversat down before a 
rebel stronghold to besiege it, but it fell before him, 
The same arm that supported him at the head of his 
Army, and the gallant troops that followed him will 
continue to uphold and support him, because he 
represents the great American heart; and the tri- 
umphs that have been won by the physical armies, 
will be more than repaid, thrice repaid, by the 
glorious victory of next Tuesday.” 

tis a fortunate thing that the dead Secre- 
tary has left it out of the power of the living 
Senator to belie him. 

Further quotations might be made from 
speeches of Mr. Stanton in the campaign 
which resulted in General Granut’s election, to 
show that Mr. Stanton not only referred to 
General Grant by name, but that he accom- 
panied the mention of that name with most 
flattering commendation. But the quotations 
I have made are sufficient to show either that 
Mr. Stanton on his death-bed uttered a false- 
hood to the Senator from Massachusetts, a 
falsehood which he must have known to be sus- 
ceptible of easy contradiction by reference to 
the reports of his speeches during that cam- 


paign, or that the Senator from Massachu- | 


setts deliberately falsified Mr. Stanton; and I 
am content that the American people shall 
judge between them. 





Uniform Rates of Transportation. 
SPEECH OF HON. C. W. KENDALL, 
OF NEVADA, 

In THE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 24, 1872, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 2249) to require uniform 
charges for transporting freight and passengers 
by railroad companies and other common carriers. 


Mr. KENDALL. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
overshadowing evils of the present time is the 
enormous growth of silvond corporations and 
the concentration in the hands of a few indi- 
viduals of all the wealth and all the power 
belonging to such corporations. No person 
appreciates more fully than I do the benefits 
flowing from the physical development and 
improvement of the country. I am aware that 


| 
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within the last twenty years the railroad, in 
conjunction with the telegraph and with steam 
navigation, has brought the people of all coun- 
tries and of every quarter of the globe into 
closer communication than at the beginning 
of the present century, was deemed possible. 
These appliances of modern civilization have 
blended and harmonized customs and habits, 
diversified as they are, even among the same 
people, of the same race, and of the same 
nationality; and, still widening in influence, 


|| have brought the whole world, as it were, into 
| familiar social relations. 


Speedy transporta- 


| tion brings together the products of every 


clime. The instant lightning, flashing over 
the land and under the sea, has quickened 


| thought and united the ends of the earth in 


mutual interest and good will. 
A few years since the destruction of Chi- 
cazo would have been unknown long months 


/ afterward to commercial correspondents in 
| Europe; and we, perhaps, after the lapse of 
| a twelvemonth, would have learned of the 


famine in Persia and in India. But now each 
morning the newspaper has something of news 
from the remotest lands; and, with this in- 
crease of intelligence, in closest alliance, go 
forth all humane and ennobling sympathies 
to elevate and to advance the race. History 
records no incident more honorable than the 
spontaneous contributions last October, from 
communities near and far, to alleviate the dire 
distress of so many thousands of our fellow- 
citizens left houseless and homeless in a single 
night. 

Concede to the fullest extent all the advan- 
tages which have resulted from these improve- 
ments. We rejoiced in the completion of the 


| trans-continental railroad and telegraph. The 


Government had given in their aid largely of 
money and of lands,—more, perhaps, than 
had ever been given by any other Government 
for a similar purpose. No great idea was 
ever more fondly cherished by the American 
people than that of railroad and telegraphic 
communication between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific.—thus binding our people in a bond 


| of mutual interest-as firm and as intimate as 





| demands of commerce and trade. 





our political Union. 

With true American courage and enterprise 
it was determined to realize this grand idea 
of union and peace even in the midst of 
attempted disunion and civil war. The object 
was to succeed at whatever cost; to open to 
settlement the interior of the country; to 
increase the facilities of communication be- 
tween the East and the West; to turn the 
coveted tide of Asiatic trade across the conti- 


| nent; to build, in fine, a great inter oceanic 


highway for the people and for the public 
weal. 

The Pacific railroads were not constructed 
by subsidies of land and subsidies of money in 
order to consolidate rich, powerful, and des- 
potic corporations, spurning the laws, defying 
restraints, and laughing to scorn the just 
But not 
against the Pacific roads alone is complaint 
heard, though | have made special mention 
of these as affecting more directly a constitu- 
ency who have honored me with a place here, 
and whose interests | purpose always to make 
my own. 

From every section of the country come 
clamors against the unjust and discriminating 
charges of railroad companies ; against ‘‘ draw- 
backs’’ to their favorites, and against arbitrary 
regulations looking only to ambitious schemes 
for the control of other enterprises. The true 
and effective remedy is in judicious legislation 
by Congress and nowhere else. And unless 
decisive action be soon taken we may find, 
when too late, that we have created, like 
Frankenstein, an unrelenting demon, and that 
we are its helpless slaves. 

In a Union composed of States of diverse 


| pensation of even-handed justice. 





interests—each State having control of ; 
municipal affairs—some common protec), 
against local and conflicting laws was oo 
sary. This the framers of the Constity;;,, 
wisely foresaw. Hence, they withdrew from al 
local authority and confided to Congress tha 
regulation of commerce between the State: 

Within a few years, however, an entire chap ¢ 
has taken place in the course and Manage. 
ment of this inter-State trade. It has becom, 
more and more dependent upon railroad trays. 
portation. Railroad corporations, alive 4). 
ways to their own interests, have shown 4 
increased disregard for the rights of the peo: 
ple. They act in defiance of the laws of the 
States through whose limits their roads hap. 
pen to pass. They seem to have adopted , 
‘*higher l.w’’ for themselves. They have 
become, as it were, leagued together into 4 
despotism to make common cause against the 
people, and insultingly boast that, through 
base influences, the Legislatures of the State 
are pliant to their will. 

We see, too, with what marvelous facili: 
minor corporations are purchased by means of 
the magniticent grants by the Government jp 
the larger corporations, so that the whole cou. 
trol of transportation of freight and passep. 
gers is given into the bands of a few. Wha 
was originally begun for the improvement gad 
development of the country has fast degener 
ated into seltish schemes for the sole profi 
of railroad magnates, and has resulted in the 
oppression of every ploneer community whose 
interests may happen to stand in their way. 

Everything must bend to the demand for in. 
creased dividends, for larger wea!th and greater 
power to the railroad kings. ‘Their grasping 
policy constantly reminds one of the conduc; 
of the directors of the old East India Com- 
pany, after the British Government had con- 
fided to them almost unlimited powers, ly 
all the company’s instructions to its subordin- 
ates, they began with the finest moral senti- 
ments in behalf of the subject people, and 
ordered with a care almost parental the dis: 
But the 
closing injunction was to send more money— 
‘*to be just and merciful, but to seud more 
money.”’ 

‘The moral sentiments so beautifully ex: 
pressed were read, admired, and torgotten by 
the company’s agents. ‘They knew what was 
needed, and acted accordingly. The money 
came, wrung from millions of people by aa 
ingenuity of oppression and extortion differ: 
ing, it is true, from that which we experience; 
but differing ouly as times, and governments, 
and races of men differ. That company, 4s 
it grew in wealth, began to assume exemption 
from all restraints of law, until the voice of 
the British people demanded the overthrow of 
the gigantic power. 

Sir, of like tendency are the spirit aud 
policy of these Pacific railroad companies. 
While I applaud the enterprise which scaled 
the snow-capped Sierras and crossed the track: 
less wilderness and united with an iron band 
the East and the West, I, nevertheless, a 
the Representative of the people of Nevada, 
raise my voice in earnest protest against the 
exactions and the unjust and discriminating 
tariffs of these companies which have been 80 
munificently endowed by the Governmeti, 
not, surely, for the purpose of building up 
great cities at either terminus, at the expens¢ 
of the growing communities of the interior. 

The questivu arising from these considers 
tions is one which we must sooner or late? 
answer: Will Congress allow the control 0! 
commerce, of agriculture, of manufactures, 
respect of the vital point of transportation © 
market, to remain dependent upon the arbr 
trary will and caprice of railroad on goer 
or will it interpose with a strong and just band 
by enacting considerate, uniform, and equi 
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4p CONG.....2D SESS. Uniform. Rates of Transportation—Mr. Kendall. Ho. or Reps. 
ple regulations for the carrying of freight and I will not stop to argue the constitutionality || the facts I will presently state will demon 
passe! gers? of the power of Congress to control railroad |} strate—there can be no good ground of objee- 
Mr. Speaker, I had the honor to introduce, || charges, for that has been settled by the courts. || tion to a general law providing for uniform, 


April 8, 1872, a bill (H. R. No. 2249) to re- Nor will I dwell at any length in explanation just, and equitable charges for the transporta- 
“gire uniform charges for transporting freight || of why it is that these charges should be made || tion of freight and passengers, and preventing, 
ra passengers by railroad companies and || uniform and reasonable by legislation of Con- || by emphatic legislation, that system of dis 
‘her common carriers, and to prevent and || gress rather than by legislation of the States. crimination and favoritism which results in so 
ognish unjust discriminations in favor of or It is enough for us to know that even where || much injustice to smaller communities. 

rainst particular persons or places. This States have taken the subject in hand their | ; In the first place, then, let us see what the 
bill was referred to the Committee on Com- |/ own restrictive legislation upon railroad cor Government has done in behalf of railroad 
merce. It is not improper to state that that || porations has been utterly disregarded, so far || corporations so far as grants of land have been 
committee has had the subject under careful || as the railroads are concerned, and in effect || made to them for the purpose of their constrae 
consideration, and has gathered an immense stands upon the statute-books ofthose States as || tion. I have the report of the Commissioner 
mass of facts and statistics, bearing upon this |} little better than a dead letter. | of the General Land Office made to this House 
vestion, from every part of thecountry. To In respect to these Pacific railroads—as the || January 10, 1872, and not to take up too much 
tabulate, classify, and arrange all this mate- || cost of their construction has been paid by the || time I will give the recapitulation of the various 
rial is no ordinary task. But I hope that a || General Government, and more than paid, as || land grants, which is as follows: 

fyi] and complete report may be made upon Do Sue cee 

the subject at the next session of Congress. Re eee 7 ” 








Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represent- from the grant. 


atives of the United States of America in Congress |) ———— 





The bill to which I have referred is as | Estimated quantity | Estimated quantity | Number of acres cer 

follows: States. embraced in the | be aap compa- | tified and patented 

{0 | limits of the grant. | = teewre up toJ une 30, 1871. 
} 














awembled, That hereafter no railroad company, OF || T)]inois...........cscssee-ssececoseesseeseseecesececsnee 2,595,053.00 2,595,053.00 2,595,053.00 
other company, Corporation, or person engaged in || Mississippi mal 2,062, 240.00 1,108,680.00 | "908,680.29 
the business of carrying freight or passengers over @ || A jabama.......-sssssssecooeosessccsoeescescrccceee 3,729, 120.00 | 2,783,135.00 2,288, 1:58.50 
continuous line, extending froma placein one State || Pjorida..._. aol 2'360 114.00 1°760,467.00 1°760' 468.39 
or Lerritory to a place in another State or Territory Louisiana. e 7 5.578,720.00 2'672' 405.45 1072 405 45 
shall be allowed to diseriminate in the pricescharged || Arkansas... Seiscussambustieaimnaenine 4,804,871.14 2'803.171.00 1,793, 167.10 
for carrying such freight or passengers, either in || Missouri......................c.n, 2.985, 160.21 1.949,175.00 180,645.30 
favor of or against any particular person, locality, || Jowa........... pibsdcatdeninnanh hostel 6,526,727.31 3,993,100.05 3.510.243.19 
or place, but all such charges shall be uniform, and || Michigan... sssscssocsce cecsccsosooseee veel 4,931;361.16 | 3,449,791.75 2,851,034 19 
the charges for carrying such freight or passengers || Wigconsin....................... ................ 5.778. 360.50 3.143,458.00 1,642:973.74 
over any part of such line shall be in proportion to || Minnesota... | 9'783'403.00 7°288' 000.00 2'602 823.1: 
and at the same rate per mile as the charges forcar- |} Kansas. ees De eNE ee 9 370,000.00 4.897 '000.00 iS ot 
rying the same class of freight or passengers over || Cijlifornia......... 3520 000.00 3°900' 000.00 
the whole or over any other part of said line. Oregon Coe neeeeeeeeess Seneetee eseeee seveesess seeses 3'500 000.00 3°50 000,00 159 834 6 
Sec. 2. That every person, company, or corpora- || ~ —- *"""""" ee vor a ae ee ee Be 
tion, engaged in the business described in the pre- oe aetna ceinananidisialild | _67,525,130.32 | _45,143,436.25 22,998,476 
ceding section shall, on or before January 1, 1873, Corporations—Pacific railroads............| 148,675, 166.00 133,910,000. 00 1 686,442.13 
wake and publish a table of charges upon all kinds adam Sai Ndiceccnc cece teal eine ab netics ae eee 
of freight rye | passengers. a — of 216, 200,296.32 | 179.053. 436.25 24 684,918.08 
charges shall show the price per hundred pounds , ran ops RF 5214 '(05.45 “5 BRO OL 1G 
Sen all kinda of freight, for transporting such Deduct.for lands reverted and lapsed... 8,740,264.55 | 6,314,005.45 65,0111 ) 
freight over the entire line operated, and also sha ONT AG) 021 77 "9 729 4° O05. a7.99 
elt ckeheads tepantieinmeined vaumin aaah deamees TE ss snctainmpcssernsutarenesone seesontisecte 207, 460,031.77 172,739,430.80 18,995,907.92 
amount to per mile. Such table shal! be slowed Gy —— —— ——_—_—_——— — “ - 





such person, company, or corporation, and shall be 


published in at pense ee eee ya _ It will be seen that more than one hundred {| second mortgage upon the respective lines, the sev 
culation in each State through which, or throug . sail Wh ° :, || eral companies being authorized to issue their own 
part of which, such line may run, and a copy thereof and forty eight million acres of the public || bonds to an amount equal to the Government tus- 
shall be pested up publicty in each depot or office of || lands have been granted for the construction || sidy, and to make them a first mortgage upon their 
such person, COMpERD. OF corporation. — table || ofthe Pacific railroads, and that two hundred || roads.”’ 

of charges shall not be changed oftener than once s “Ws . | 
in three months, and no change increasing the and seven million acres have been granted in || 
charges shall take effect until published as herein |} the aggregate for the construction of the rail- 


ag ge —_ ten — cal nd roads of this country. But this is not all. 
Sac, 3, That the rates to be charged by any suc , * 9. , . s 
person, company, orcorporation for carrying freights Subsidies of money were also furnished to the 


or passengers over part of such line shall be at the || Pacific railroad companies. Let me quote 


same rate per mile as for the whole line are, from Poor’s Manual of the Railroads of the 
and any person, company, or corporation engage : , . - 7 

as iaesil. who chal ~ guilty of unjust Siaetens United States for 1870-71, page 37: 

ination by charging and collecting, or attempting to ‘The past year witnessed the completion of the 
charge and collect, any other or different rate than || most important enterprise of the kind ever executed 
thet herein provided for, shall forfeit and pay a fine || jn any country—a line of railroad from the Missouri 
of $500 for the first offense, and $1,000 for each sub- || river across the continent, and with connecting lines, 
sequent offense, to be recovered by suit in the name || from the Atlantic to the Pacific ocean, a distance of 


In the above the amount of currency bonds 
should be $65,536,000 instead of $63,616,000, 
as anybody can discover who wiil make the 
calculation. 

If we turn back to the debates in the C 
gressional Globe we will find that the provis 
ions for the security of the public in the ori 
ginal laws were afterward so modified as to do 
away with them almost entirely. I make an 
extract from a speech of General Washburn, 
of Wisconsin, a leading Republican member, 


orien United States, to be prosecuted by civil pro- || three thousand three hundred miles. This greatun- || and now Governor of his State, delivered in 
ceedings, in any district or circuit court of the Uni- || dertaking was commenced in the latter part of 1863, 1868: 
ted States having jurisdiction of the parties, One || bui no considerable amount of work was done until rae 


half of such fine shall be paid to the United States, || 1965, in which year only about one hundred miles 
aud the remaining half to the party injured. were constructed. In 1866 about three hundred miles gone through and stated the main conditions of the 

Sec. 4. That in all cases where two or more per- || were opened; in 1867 about the same number; in first Pacific railroad act. It was regarded us liberal 
fons, companies, or corporations unite together for || 1868 about eight hundred miles: and in 1869 three beyond precedent at the time, providing, as it did, 
tle purpose of transporting freight or passengers || hundred miles—the whole distance from the Mis- || fora gift outright of a vast body of land and a loan 
overseveral lines of railroads from a place in one || sourito Sacramento being one thousand seven hun- || of over sixty million dollars, with no greater secur- 


“*T have thus, in as brief a manner as poesib 





State or Territory to a place in another State or || dred and seventy-six miles. | ity than what the Government had itself turuished 
erritory, the several lines which are thus operated “The act for the construction of this work pro- |! the means of offering, and, indeed, far less. 

together shail be treated for all the purposes of this vided for a branch from Kansas City, designed to | ‘Though the act was carelessly drawn, some regard 

actas ove line, and each and every of such persons, || connect with the main line at the one hundredth me- appears to have been had for the interests of the 


companies, and corporations shall be bound by the ridian, but since diverted nearly west tothe western Government, and the following provisions were wade 


provisions of this act, and liable for any violation |} poundary of the State of Kansas, four hundred || for the public security : . 

“agnet, ; miles; a branch extending from Atchison, on tlie ||} ‘1. The Government was to have a first mortgage 
Sk0. 5. That any person, company, or corporation || Missouri river, designed also to connect with the |! on the road to secure its advances. 

required by this act to make and publish a table of || main line, one hundred miles, and a branch from |, “2. Twenty-five per cent. of the bonds ona pyrt 

i charges, neglecting or refusing todo go within || Sioux City, one hundred miles, and a branch from || of the line and fifteen on the rest were to be reserved 

t @ time and in the manner provided by this act, || Sacramento to the Bay of San Francisco, one until the road was completed, 

thall torfeit and pay to the United States a fine of hundred and thirty miles. The total mileage con- | ** 3. The price for the transportation of Govern 


$1,000 for each and every ten daysduring which such 


| . ‘ 
; , ch |; structed under the authority and by aid. of Con- 
heglect or refusal shall continue, to be recovered in 


|| ment freight and passengers was to be applied in 


t : : I rece gress has been two thousand five hundred miles, || liquidation of the bonds, and five per cent. of ihe 

® manner provided in seetion three of this act. | namely, Union pau, one thoustad and thirty || net earnings were also to be set aside for ihe same 
j ; 1 2 : miles; Central Pacific of California, seven hundred || purpose. ; 

: It will be —— that the bill ” general in and sixty miles; Kansas Pacific, (eastern division,) | * 4. The amount of stock held by any one toau 

its provisions; yet I freely say it has been || four hundred miles; the central Pacific branch, || was limited to two hundred shares. ) ‘ 
med with an immediate and special purpose, Atchison and Pike’s Peak, one hundred miles; the “Parties were not long found wanting to avail 
meet d ial d d Sioux City branch, one hundred miles; and the || themselves of this act. 

Th S Boss urgent anc specs seman : Western (California) Pacific, one hundred and thirty | ‘It has already been seen that to complete the 
eae Pacific railroad, connecting with || miles. Toward the construction of these roads the organisai: a t8 only, required two touusend heres 
€ Union Pacific at Ogden in Utah, traverses Government has issued its six per cent, currency to be subseribed, and one per cent. or 32v,t 0, paid in 

the entire State of es from ent to west. bonds to the amount of about $63,616,000. namely, to perfect the organization. Parties were ready and 


I : ; upon three handred miles, at the rate of $48,000 per promptto act and obtain control and sul ¢ ut the 
n the time allowed under the rules of the |! mile; upon nine hundred and seventy-six miles, - public, in riolosas of what was “ stemplated in 
ouse I cannot se, do brie | the rate of $32,000 per mile; and upon one thousand the act naming a large number of corporators in 
refer to th Of ouuree, ¢ mat tae “i rid | two hundred and forty-four miles, at the rate of || all parts of the country. Lhe organization being 
0 the various matters involved in the || $16,000 per mile. The annual interest upon the completed, what was nextto bedone? Go on aud 





Consideration of this question. above sum will equal $3,934,5.. These bonds area | build the road? Not a bit of it, 
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“With the first grant secured—a grant worth || sota $6 30 per acre and lands of the Illinois Central ; 


untold mill 
road, thia | 
pbuilding the 


hoveltul of 


ons—instead of proceeding to build the 
nion Pacific, betore spending a dollar in 
road, or as I believe, in moving a 
earth, came down upon Congress 
*** Like the wolf on the fold, 
And their cohorts were gleaming with purple and 
goid, 
and in 1864 succeeded in securing the passage of an 
ict Lo Wipe out every provision made in the original 
ict for the security of the public. 
Of the manner by which said last act was passed 


[eare not to speak. It is of the act itself that I 
peak. Who voted for this amended act it is impos- 
sible to ascertain, as the record shows that all at- 


tempts to obtain the yeas and nays on its final pas- 
suge failed. We know this, thatevery interestof the 
people that was guarded in the first act wassacrificed 
in the second. We know that the security of the 
Government was subordinated to a first mortgage 
amounting to over sixty million dollars, thatthe res- 
ervation of any part of the bonds until the road 
should be completed was repealed, also the five per 
cent. net earnings to apply to liquidate the bonds, 
ind the provision for applying the earnings of the 
road on Government transportation was also altered 
«0 ag to require but one halfto be so applied, and all 
reetriction as to amount of stock that any oneman 
could hold wasremoved. The land grant was dou- 
bled, giving the different Pacific roads a territory, 
iccording to the report of the Commissioner of the 
Genera! Land Office, ‘within one fourth of twice the 
rea of England, Scotland, Wales, Ireland, Guern- 
ey, the [ste of Man, and the islands of the British 
eas, and less than a tenthof being equal to the 
French empire proper,’ and nothing that the inge- 
nuity of mancould invent for their benefit was with- 
held.’ 


It should not be forgotten that to the Union 
to the Central Pacific the land grant 
equaled twelve thousand eight hundred acres 
othe mile. Poor's Manual, page 416, states 
as follows, and although under the head of 
‘Union Pacific Railroad,’’ it applies as well 
to the Central Pacific: 


and 


‘The original act provided that the Government 
subsidy should be a first mortgage on the road, but 
by a subsequent amendment it was made a second 
mortgage, the company being authorized to issue 
itsown bondstoan amount equal to the Govern- 
ment as a first mortgage on the line. The original 
ict provided that the charge for Government trans- 
portation should be credited to itin liquidation of 
its bonds, and that in addition, after the road should 
be completed, five per cent. of the net earnings 
should also be applied to the same purpose. The 
ict Was subsequently modified so as to allow the 
company to retain one balf of the charge of trans- 
portation on (foverument service, as the cost of the 
same, and also relieves the company from paying 
the five per cent. of net earnings.”’ 


Then on page 417 a single extract will show 
whether it was a road of costly construction 


or not: 


‘The route for the eastern portion of the line is 


| railroad grant eleven dollars per 


acre. At even 
the average of four dollars per acre the lands of the 
Northern Pacific railroad will pay for its construc- 
tion and equipment and leave the road free from 
debt and one half the lands uninecumbered in the 
company’s possession. At only $2 50 per acre these 
lands will build and equip the road, leave it free 
of debt, and place a surplus of $25,000,000 in the 
company’s treasury.” 


In order to show that this Government sub- 


| sidy of $84,428 per mile is nearly twice as 


much as the average cost of railroad construc- 


| tion throughout the country, [ have only to 


| cost of the railroads of the United 


refer to Poor’s Manual, page 13: 


“It is impossible to give astatement of the exact 
States from the 


| incompleteness of the returns of a considerable num- 


| fully equal their average cost. 


ber of companies, particularly in thesouthern States. 
An estimate of $44,000 per mile, it is believed. will 
That of the railroads 
of the New England States averge $40,500 per mile; 
that ofthe middle States rm somewhat greater, being 
about fifty-five thousand dollars to the mile. he 
cost of the railroads in the southern States will not 
exceed $30,000 per mile. The cost of the roads of 
the western States is about equal to the general 
average.”’ 

It is very difficult to realize the extent of 
these land grants, and with one more compari- 
son in reference to one of them I shall con- 
clude this point. The Commissioner of the 
General Land Office reports to the Secretary 
of the Interior, January 9, 1872, that the esti- 
mated quantity embraced in limits of the grant 
under acts of July 1, 1862, and July 2, 1864, 
to the Union Pacific and the Central Pacific 
was thirty five million acres. Reducing this 
to square miles would give us fifiy-four thou- 
sand six hundred and eighty six square miles, 
or a grant of lands more ‘than fifty-two times 
the entire extent of Rhode Island, equal to 
twelve States of the size of Connecticut and 
seven times the area of tue old Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts! And yet this is twelve mil- 
lion acres less than the grant to the Northern 
Pacific! 

I come next to consider the necessity for the 


| legislation I propose on the part of Congress. 


This necessity is shown from the testimony of 
Chambers of Commerce and shippers of mer- 


| chandise all over the United States; and in this 


| against railroad management. 


up the valley of the Platte, which has a course nearly | 


due east from the base of the mountains. Till these 
are reached this valley presents probably the finest 
line ever adopted for such a work for an equal dis- 
tance, It isnot only straight, but its slope is very 
nearly uniform toward the Missouri, at the rate of 
about ten feet to the mile. The soil on the greater 
part of the line forms an admirable road-bed. The 
river, after Jeaving the mountains, has very few 
affiuents, the only constructed bridges for the dis- 
tance being one over the Loup Fork and the North 
Platte.’’ 

Now let us see precisely what was granted 
for the construction of these Pacific railroads. 
The average subsidy per mile was $26,214, to 
which add $26,214, the amount of their own 
first mortgage bonds, and we have $52,428, 
and to that we ‘must add the value of the 
twelve thousand eight hundred acres of land, 
which, at $2 50 per acre, would be $32,000 
per mile, or $84,428 per mile granted by the 
Government for the construction of these 
roads. In reality | have no doubt the amount 
is much larger, because | have put down the 
value of the land grants to the lowest figure. 
In order to form some just conception of the 
magnitude of the land grant to Pacific rail- 
roads | will refer to the published circular of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, a 
road now in course of construction, and 
which circular is published in all the princi- 


pal newspapers and in the front of the last | 
edition ot Poor's Manual of the railroads of the | 


United States. It is there stated as follows : 


** The lands of the Union Pacific thus farsold have 


averaged $4 46 per acre; the school lands of Minne- | 


| have the very highest authority. 


respect [ must content myself with specimens 
ofthe character of complaints which are made 
To give all the 
testimony in detail in reference to every rail- 
road would require volumes; and in my judg- 
ment for present purposes it is not incumbent 
to do more than refer to the salient points 
alleging, as I do, that for my statements 

Nor shall I 
be particular as to the order in which I give 


| the statements, taking them upas I find them 


and allowing them to speak for themselves. 
The Cincinvati Chamber of Commerce re- 
spond that there have been and still are com- 


| plaints of excessive eharges for freights by all 
| lines of railroads from Cincinnati to the east- 


ern or sea-board cities, and they apply to all 
classes of freight, but more particularly to such 
as are embraced in the fourth class, namely, 
meats, lard, flour, grain, tobacco, and cotton. 
In comparison with rates of freight trom points 
west, northwest, south, and southwest of Cin- 
cinnati, rates of freight are made nearly the 
same so as to deprive shippers in Cincinnati 
of advantages accruing from position of ship- 


| ping merchandise on orders or for a market 


at eastern or sea-board cities. 

The present rate of freight from Cincinnati 
to New York is sixty cents per hundred 
pounds, and from Louisviile, one hundred and 
fifty miles west of Cincinnati, it is fifty-seven 
cents per hundred pounds, and from St. Louis, 
three hundred and forty-five miles west of 
Cincinnati, it is sixty-five cents per hundred 
pounds for fourth-class merchandise, and from 
Memphis, Tennessee, a still greater distance 
west and south, seventy-two cents per hun- 
dred pounds. It is frequently the case that 
the same rates can be had from St. Louis and 











Memphis on cotton, a fourth-class article. .. 
from Cincinnati. All the railroads from Cin, 
cinnati to the East charge more for fears 
starting from Cincinnati than they do for freishs 
delivered to them by competing ro r 
to Cincinnati. The 
further states— 


“That a bill is now preparing on the subjen .¢ 
freight charges, classification, &., in the Ohin's “ 
Legislature, but it seems as thougl : 
than State legislation were necess 
evils our country is laboring under from railps 
combinations. Drawbacks are frequently paid m 
large and regular shippers. Secrecy is required. ; id 
in consequence shippers are not inclined to ya. 
facts. It is sometimes arranged | — 


} Y permitti ‘are 
to be overloaded and underbilled.’’ mG cars 


In another place it is stated : 


‘ There are, undoubtedly, very unjust condition 
made between local rates of freight and through 
rates of freight, and it is frequently the case oe 
charges on treights to local points are as much or 
more than through rates. At present the rate fr - 
Cincinnati to Baltimore is fifty cents per hundred. 
and from Cincinnati to Harper’s Ferry, Cumber| oe 
&c., it is sixty cents per hundred weight. The Bal- 
timore and Ohio Ratiroad last summer carried «: It 
from Baltimore to Chillocothe, Ohio, a distance of 
over six hundred miles, at the rate of eighteen cents 
per hundred pounds, and at the same time the low. 
est rate that could be made from Cincinnati to Chil- 
licothe a distance of seventy-five miles, was eight- 
een cents per hundred pounds; thus giving Balti- 
more and foreign salt much the advantage over 
Cincinnati, which is now the principal distributing 
point for salt, which is largely a production of this 
State and adjacent States.’’ : 

* « * * * ” * a 


ads running 
Chamber of Commerce 


te 
1 sOMething more 
ary to correct th 


* * 
“It is undoubtedly true that at points where there 
is no competition express companies, boat lines 
railroad lines, as well as telegraph lines, charge and 
exact unreasonable and extortionate rates, and by 


ae means make through rates disproportionately 
ow. 


The following is the testimony of Kentucky 
merchants: 


“* Serious complaints have been repeatedly made 
against the rates of freight charged by both the Ken- 
tucky Central railroad and the Lexington, Louis- 
ville, and Cincinnati railroad, being entirely out of 
proportion to the rates charged in other States. For 
instance, the freight on coffee from New York to 
Cincinnati is at present forty-six cents, while trom 
Cincinnati to Lexingtony one hundred miles, or 
about one eighth the distance, the tariff is thirty- 
four cents; all other classes of merchandise in the 
same proportion. This is unjust and excessive. This 
road exercises an unfair discrimination in carryiug 
to Nicholasville, the terminus of the road, and twelve 
miles further, for ten cents per hundred less than 
Lexington. Freight for Richmond, Kentucky, 
twenty-six miles beyond, and not on the railroad, 
is carried for twenty cents per hundred, while Lex- 
ington is charged twenty-five, thirty-two, and thirty- 
four cents. This applies as well to the Lexington, 
Louisville, and Cincinnati railroad.” 


From the State of Indiana testimony is as 
follows: 


“There is no law regulating railroads or other lines 
of transportation so far as charges are concerned, 
whilethe law requiring reports from railroad corpor- 
ations is adead letter. Another difficulty in the way 
of getting definiteinformation is the changing of rates 
at pleasure, and also the habit of making private 
rates with certain parties, ail of which is detrimental 
tothe publicinterest. We needa uniform rate which 
cannot be changed except upon notice long enough 
to prevent the raising of rates upon our articles 
bought before the notice was given. From the best 
information we can get the rate on through travel 
between important points going east is two and one 
half cents per mile, while the local fare is from four 
to six cents per mile. It is certain that the trains 
are run on such time as will suit the through travel 
and the through passenger; besides, their accommo- 
dations are much better, so that no doubt it costs 
aroad twice as much to convey a passenger in 
sleeping-car, which is demanded by the through 
travel, as it does in the coaches for local passengers, 
ans yet the local passenger pays twice as much per 
mile, 


We are told the same system of favoriusm 
and drawbacks prevails in Illinois, and that 
the same discriminations against local bust: 
ness is made by most of the roads. : 

The great mass of testimony is all of the 
same character, going into the minutest details, 
showing wherever there is lack of compel: 


tion the charges are excessive, and that the 
railroad companies act as if they were above 
all law and follow only their own arbitrary ¥1"'; 
reckless of consequences so far as local trade 
and traffic are concerned. 

I quote now from the report 


of the railroad 
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.»mmissioner of the State of Minnesota for | 
commis 


1872 on this very point: 


winona and St. Peter Railroad Company, for mak- | 
-e unjust and burdensome discrimination in their 
106 oat tariffs against certain places. Last year this | 
-_ wy discriminated so much that thousands of 
compels of wheat were hauled by the producers 
from fifteen to twenty-five miles away from the | 
railroad stations to places on the same road, and 
there sold to buyers, who, in many instances, 
chipped it back the next day past the door of the | 
very farmer who bad raised the wheat, and had | 
heen obliged to haul it twenty-five miles trom his 


nearest station to escape the discrimination. This 


reausel . 
without any advantage to the railroad company | 


which imposed the burden. 
“Other complaints have been made that the 
freight tariffs fixed by the railroad companies are 
<9 high that in some instances agricultural products 
and merchandise can be hauled with teams at 
eyeaper rates than charged by railroad companies. 
“When grain and other kinds of produce raised 
by the farmer command low prices, at the best 
barely paying for the labor and expense, then such | 
grievances are extremely aggravating and demand | 
rearess. “ - i 
re Tne average tariff prices on the Winona and St. 
Peter railroad is three and eight tenths cents per ton 
per mi'e on wheat. From Rochester to Winona the 
charge is six cents per ton permile. From St. Charles 





| 
the charge is seven and one tenths cents per mile. || 
| 


From Owatonna, where a competition exists, the 
charge is only two and six tenths cents per ton per 
mile. On wheat alone the city of Rochester, on the | 
awount shipped for the year ending August 31, 1871, | 
paid this road $11,000 more than was reasonable, if | 
we adopt the price pro rata charged from Owatonna, 
which is pinety miles from Winona, while Rechester 
is but fifty miles. : : j 

Supposing only half of the wheat raised in Olm- 
stead county was sbipped at Rochester, and the other 
half at other stations, the farmers of this county 
jose not less than $22,000 annually on their wheat | 
crop, by the unreasonable charge for transportation. 
On the flour shipped from Rochester $616 75 more | 
have been paid than the same road would have 
shipped the same amount for from Owatonna; or if 
the same pro rata charge had been made, it would 
have cost $1,713 20 less to have shipped the same to 
Winona. 

“Thus on wheat and flourthe people of Olmstead | 
county pay the Winona andSt. Peter Railroad Com- | 
pany annually $23,713 20 more than a reasonable 
transportation tax on wheat and flour. Or, if we | 
adopt the average rate charged on this road, still this | 
county pays some six thousand dollars more on | 
wheat and flour than an average rate. 

“The amount of wheat shipped from St. Charles 
on the Winona and St. Peter railroad during the 
year ending August 31, 1871, was 8,644,050 pounds, 
The freight last year was twenty per cent. more than 
it isthis year, but at the present rates it would cost 
$8,864 05 to transport the same to Winona, while if 
the same pro rata tariff was adopted as trom Owa- 
tonna it would only cost $3,144 72, thus showing a 
loss to St. Charles of $5,519 33 in one year on wheat 
alone; or if we adopt the average rate charged on 
the whole road, still St. Charles pays about forty- 
one hundred and sixty-four dollars more annually 
on wheat alone than an average duty. 

“In addition to the above there is a charge of two 
cents on each bushel of wheat, which attaches to it 
on its arrival at Wiaona for elevating and handling. 
This is less objectionable, for there should be a 
terminal charge applying to all alike, no matter 
what the distance. 

“In the above no computation has been made for 
any other freight than wheat. What the whoie loss 


“Great complaint has been made against the | 


ja most unjust and cruel tax upon the farmer || 


Uniform Rates of Transportat‘on— Mi 


contract, but the constitution provides that the rate 
shall be equal as well as reasonable. 

“There may be some question as to the extent of 
the application of this term ‘ equal,’ whether a fair 
interpretation would not bind each company to 
charge the same price per ton per mile for the same 
class of freight from one point on its line as from 


| another; but there can be no doubt that it prohibits 





sustained by the above district is, we have not the 
means to tell; nor have we the time to follow up 
this with other examples of injury done by this dis- 
crimination. They are not isolated cases, andif the 
system is right, and the railroads have the power, as 
they claim they have, every non-competing point in 
the State is subject to the same. 

‘When the State came into the possession and 
ownership of these roads, the conditions and restric- 
tions of the constitution, so far as the delegation of 
her sovereign power to an agent for the purpose of 
effecting the condemnation of private property for 
public use is concerned, immediately attached. All 
the main roads now in operation in the State have 
received their powers and franchises from the State 
Since the adoption of the constitution, and among 
these powers the States had delegated to them, 
oue of the most important is the power to condemn 
private property for public use. The constitution 
provides as follows in section four of article ten: 

Sec. 4. Lands may be taken for public way for 
the purpose of granting to any corporation the fran- 
chise of way for public use. In all cases, however, 
atair and equitable compensation shall be paid for 
such land, and thedamages arising from the taking 
of the same; but all corporations being common 
carriers, enjoying the right of way in pursuance of 
the Provisions of this section, shall be bound to 
carry the mineral, agricultural, and other produc- 
—_ or manufactures on equal and reasonable 

Most of the charters provide that freight shall be 
‘ransported at reasonable rates, and therefore these 
roads are bound by that condition as a part of the 





orrestrains each company from charging a greater 
price for transporting the same kind of freight over 
its line for theless distance than it does for the greater 
distance; that it prevents and prohibits discrimina- 
tion against places, 

**It appears to be the universally settled doctrine 
that no railroad corporation can acquire the right 
of way except for a public use, and by the exercise 
of the delegated authorities of the State in the con- 
demnation of private property. 

**Then it follows that no power exists in the cor- 


|| poration to prevent, either by prohibition or dis- 


crimination, any person or place from the full and 
impartial enjoyment of the benefits derived from the 
public use, and that itis as much the duty of the State 
to protect all of its citizens in this right as it is to 
see that the taxes are assessed equally and impar- 
tially. 

‘The exercise of the power of condemnation of 
private property admits the use to the public. The 
admission of the use to the public guaranties to all 
the full and impartial enjoyments of all its benefits. 

“*The public use implies a possession, occupation, 
and enjoyment of the land by the public or public 
agencies.’ And there could be no protection what- 
ever to private property if the right of the Govern- 
ment to seize ‘and appropriate it could exist for 
any other use.’ And further, ‘the common high- 
way is kept in repair by assessments of labor and 
money; the tolls paid turnpikes, or the fares on 
railroads are the equivalents to these assessments, 


|| and the latter are equally public highways with the 
| 


others, when open for use to the public impar- 
tially.”” (Cooley’s Constitutional Limitations, pages 
251 and 353.) 

‘*Weare told that there is no remedy for these 
evils—that the roads carry from the competing 
points for less than cost. 

“Ifthis be true, then, as prudent business men, 
careful of their own interests as they are, they make 
up losses by an extra tax upon the interior points. 

* Establish by law a fair and just tariff of prices 
from ali points, and whenever railroads enter upon 
struggles to break down competition they must do it 
at their own expense, and not at the expense of the 
producers who happen to reside at a distance from 
the points of competition. 

‘There may be serious doubts whether competi- 
tion, as it is claimed, works a permanent advantage 
to any community, or can be relied upon as a pro- 
tection. It may in some instances operate asa tem- 
porary advantage. Stephenson says: ‘Competition 
has answered no useful purpose. Like poverty, the 
mother of invention, competition has invented the 
remedy, amalgamation;’ and whenever this does 
take place the charge i as muuch more than reason- 
able as it was less during the struggle. 

“‘A distinguished Englishman says: ‘The Amer- 
ican public ought never to be satisfied until they 
are able to calculate on fixed, moderate prices for 
freight, and fixed periods for its delivery.’ be ” 
- - ‘A system which will place the various 
lines of railways in @ position to carry any amount 
of treight which may be offered with certainty, 
regularity, and dispatch, at fixed, reasonable, and 
economical rates of charge, is not only needed for 
the advantage of the railways themselves, but for 
the prosperity and advancement of the country. 


**The value of the produce depends upon it; and | 
consequently the success of the cultivator and the | 


value of the land. On all these depend the im- 
migration to the West, and the flow of capital, which 
will be sent there to promote its cultivation and 
development. Thefutureofthe West depends upon 
its means of communication with the East; and the 
success of its means of communication with the East 
is, I believe, expressed in a few words—such as 
prompt and economical delivery, in a fixed time and 
at a fixed price.’ ”’ 


The following editorial from the Eiko Inde- 
pendent of May 13, 1871, will give some idea 
of these oppressive discriminations as they 
exist in my own State: 
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freight the same commodity, which could then be 
sold at that point for a still lower price. 

* The company not only shows its wish to meet the 
wants of its patrons at a distance in preference to 
those located along its line in the freighting of coal, 
but the same principle of action is observed in many 
other branches of its daily transactions. A late 
number of the Sacramento Union contained the fol 
lowing, the reading of which should receive the can 
did reflection of all classes who have at heart the 
general interests of the people of the Pacific coast. 
It says: 

"The State of Nevada, with the Territories of 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, and Arizona, contains prob 
ably nine tenths of the silver mines of this conti 
nent. Mining for the precious metals must always 
be the staple industry in that part of the country. 
Whatever aids this industry in discovery and devel 
opment is to be hailed as for the common benefit. 
The building of railroads connecting these mining 
regions with the sea-ports of the Atlantic and Pacific 
received some of its strongest arguments from this 
consideration. The failure of the one road already 
in Operation to meet the general expectations of 
benefits to accrue therefrom to the mining interest, 
is among the bitterest and most mortifying disap 
pointments the public has experienced from the gen- 
erous aids bestowed upon it. 

“The railway has done hardly anything to pro 
mote or cheapen mining. It has acted toward the 
State of Nevada and the Territory of Utah the part 
ofa cruel and avaricious step-mother. Let us give 


| one example to illustrate this cruelty, which, though 


not having special reference to the mining interest, 
explains the general policy pursued by the carrying 
monopoly wherever it has no rival in the carrying 
trade. 

** The Central Pacific Company charges two cents 


| anda half a pound for carrying wool from San Fran- 


“In a paper published in San Francisco, we re- | 


cently noticed an advertisement informing the cit- 
izens of that city that they could purchase coal 
brought from the Rocky mountains—two thousand 
two hundred and forty pounds to the ton—for $14 25 
cash per ton; and in a leading journal we read as 
follows: 

*** Rocky mountain coal, which is selling at four- 
teen dollars per ton in San Francisco, brings $22 50 


wholesale at Virginia City, Nevada, which is two | 


hundred and fifty miles nearer the mines.’ 

**In Elko, which is over six hundred miles nearer 
the coal mines, during the past winter coal was dis- 
ensed to our citizens at fifteen dollors per ton. The 
Jentral Pacific Railroad Company could pass Elko 
with its cars loaded down and freight the same ar- 
ticle to San Francisco, a distance of over six hun- 
dred miles, and coal could then bedelivered in that 
city at less rates than it could be laid down and sold 
in the town of Elko! Perhaps if the road were ex- 
tended several hundred miles beyond its preset 


western terminus, the company would be willing to | 


cisco to New York or Boston. What share of this 
falls to that company is not material to the explana 

tion we are giving. It is a reasonable rate of trans- 
portation, but it is forced from the company, because 
if they charged more the twenty million pounds of 
wool, the annual clip of California, would go by Cape 
Horn and the Isthmus routes; besides, it pays to 
carry that much freight even at the low rate ot fifty 
dollars per ton. It ought to pay to carry it at the 
same rate per ton per mile from any point east of 
the Sierra Nevada mountains, because the mount 

ains present the most expensive section on the whole 
route. 

*** But the company refuses equal rates to the wool 
growers of Nevada and Utah. In fact, they charge 
a higher rate from places in Central Nevada—three 
hundred and seventy-five miles east of San Fran 
cisco—than from San Franciseo. It costs four cent 
per pound to transport wool from Winnemucca to 
New York, and only two and a half from San Fran 
cisco to New York. The wool-growers of the valleys 
of that part of Nevada actually find it to their in- 
terest to ship their clip from Winnemucca three 
hundred and seventy-five miles to San Francisco, 
and then from San Francisco back through Winne 
muecca, than the rates exacted from Winnemucca 
direct. to New York or Boston! 

** This is a monstrous discrimination against the 
State of Nevada, and it is of a kind with the policy 
of the company with the great mining interests of 
the interior. The country bas simply granted the 
corporations—the Northern, Southern, aud Central 
Pacific—a chartered right to plunder these new com- 
munities at will. The public interest demands that 
this policy shall be broken down as soon as practi- 
| cable. Congress bas the power to fix a scale of rates 
beyond which these companies shal! not be allowed 
to go, and the reform cannot be too soon.’ 

* Freight over the Central Pacific railroad has 
long been and is now shipped from San Francisco 
to points hundreds of miles eastward of Elko and 
laid down at less prices than the company will 
ship the same description of goods to Elko. The 
| question naturally arises, why should such a state 
| of affairs exist? The railroad company should en 
deavor to render justice to ail parties on whom they 
are dependent for support. We hope,with the Union, 
that the next session of Congress will take up this 
matter in good earnest, and give the people of Ne 
vada and Utah the relief the public welfare demands 
that they should have from the oppressions prac- 
ticed upon them. 

‘The company should not be allowed to dust the 
eyes of legislation by reasonable charges on through 
freight while it is destroying the business of the 
helpless interior by such an unjust system of over- 
charging on way freights at different points, freight- 
ing at favorite distant places at a much lower rate 
than at others of much less distance. The manage- 
ment of the Central Pacific Railroad Company has 
been so glaringly unjust as at length to call the 
earnest attention of business men to the subject. A 
correction of this practiced system of partiality 1s 
seriously called for. The public good demands it. 
The company should take immediate action in the 
premises and at ones remedy this great evil. 

** In relation to tha condition of the present state 
of affairs, a member of one of our leading business 
houses has handed us the following for publication : 


| “* Phe matter complained of is this: Palisade is 


receiving freight trom western points at a lower rate 
than Elko. At the first glance this seoms proper 
enough, as the distance is some thirty-three miles 
less; but look atthe inconsistency and injustice of the 
company’s course. It is weli known that the com- 
pany transports freight not only to Toano, ninety 











lio. or Reps 
miles east of this town, but from San Francisco even 
ie nd s road for a less cost per ton than is 
hargedto ess menin Elko. The whole griev- 
ance i ited in these few simple words: that 


hundreds of miles west of the east- 


i i K In 
ad, it is the point to which the 


i her 


price of freight is charged.’ ’’ 
fhe following is from the San Francisco 
Bu of April 20, 1872: 
Ratlroad Discrimination.—We have heretofore 
ed the discrimination in freight charges made 


by the Central Pacific Railroad Company at Stock- 
ton, and have given the company the full benefit of 
partial denials bythe Sacramento Record. In order 
tht the public may have all possible light on asub- 
i » much interests them, we copy the fol 
lowing paragr 


iph from the Stockton Republican of 

the i8th instant 
[he Record this morning denies that the Cen- 
tral Pacifi poly refused to receive freight 
shipped on the Chin-du-Wan. There is nothing 
retoarkable in this denial, coming, as it does, from 
the paid advocate and defender of the railroad com- 


and in Sacramento the fact 


pany. But both her 
the company did and do refuse to receive the 


hin-du W 


( in’s freight is so well known that no one 
{ etends to deny it. They have refused such freight 
1ere not only one day, but two days, and we have 
the authority of the forwarding merchants to sustain 
what we say. We have the word of Captain Zim- 
merman that the only way he can get freight on the 
cars is to dray it trom the boat to some store, and 


from the store to the cars, thus deceiving the monop- 
where the freight came from. The Record 
a damaging admission when it admits that 
freight shipped by the company’s boats is given the 


make 


preierence on the cars. The company has no right 
to give such preference. It is none of their business 
where the freight comes from. It is their duty to 


receive and receipt for freight as long as they have 


cars to carry it, without stopping to ask the shipper 
by which boat it came.’ 

‘*It has been a matter of common notoriety that 
the Central Pacific Railroad Company does unfairly 
discriminate in relation to freight charges. We 
have been at some pains to inquire into the situa- 
tion at ockton, and are intormed of particular 
ec when freight bas been taken to that city on 
sailing craft, where the merchandise has laid three 


days. There is no question as to the Central Pacific 


Railroad Company discriminatingin freight charges. 
Is the railroad company to be permitted to have 
favorites among our merchants, interfering with 
legitimate trade? The public has not yet fully real- 
ized the dunger of such a policy, but will in due 
time.”’ 

As a basis of calculation, and as bearing 


upon this evil of discriminating charges, | 
refer following statement from Poor's 
Al cnvia hs 
WUanNUal: 

“The cost, for example, of transporting Indian 
corn and wheat over ordinary highways will equal 
twenty cents pe) ton per mile. At such arate, as 
already shown, former will bear transportation 


to the 


en!y one hundred and twenty-five miles tq market, 
where its value is equal to seventy-five cents per 
bushel: the latter only two hundred and fifty 
miies, where its value is $1 50 per bushel. With | 


ach highways only 
have no < 
radi of « 
dreu ang 


ommercial value outside of circles having 
ne hundred and twenty-five and two hun- 
fifty miles respectively. Upon a railroad 


se cost of transportation equals one and a quarter 
eents per ton per mile. With such a work, conse- 
quently, the circle within which corn and wheat at 
the prices named will havea marketable value will 
be drawn upon radii of sixteen hundred and thirty- 
two bundred miles respectively. The area of a 


circle with a radius of one hundred and twenty-five 
j square miles; that of a circle drawn 


miles js 49.0 
upon aradius ot sixteen hundred miles is about one 


hundred and sixty times greater, or 8,042,406 square || 


miles. Such a difference, euormons as it is, only 


measures the value of Lhe new agencies employed in | 


transportatio 


.and the results achieved, compared 
with the old.” 


Mr. Speaker, within the limits allowed me 
[ cannot course, go into the full details of 
extensive and which involves so 
the Union. But from the facts 


States i ie 


‘ 


a sub) 
ll any 
‘ reudy state d ii 
Nevada, espec 

i upon 


lly, feel the grievous wrong 


that. is put them. 


s obvious that the people of | 


Take one glance at | 


the map; observe our position: California on | 


the west, h on the east, the great Central 
Paci ra vad running across the entire 
State. Witt local travel and traffic are 
eversthing: to these local discriminations 
are of vital ¢ quence, and our people are 
the helpless + ms of a soulless power that 
is bevond their ntrol, 


itisa hun il 


that the indulgent munificence of the Govern- | 


went, with the best of purposes, in our time of 


, our most valuable cereals will | 


ting confession, but it is true, || 


Mr. Hazelton. 
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civil commotion, gave strength and nourish- 
ment to a creature that now defies its benefac 
tor. It is the ever-recurring experience of real 


legends of all ages, but nowhere better than 
in the Arabian story. Sindbad the sailor, when 
he found the Old Man of the Sea lying help- 
less, said: 

* T will act kindly with this person and transport 
him to that place to which he desireth to go. Per 
haps I shall obtain for my assistance a reward.” 

Then he lifted him upon his shoulders ; but 
soon found he had placed over himself a 
releitless master. 

So with us. By the generous confidence of 
the people, and through the franchises granted 
by the Government, the Pacific railroad com- 
bination between the East and the West, has 
grown into a monster defying all law and ail 
sense of justice. The managers of this com- 
bination pay whatever taxes under State laws 
may happen to suitthem. They comply with 
regulations of State Legislatures, or ignore 
them, as their policy dictates. Favored piaces 
along the line of their road are built up at the 
expense of others equally or more deserving 
and eligible for trade, and it may almost be 
said that this mighty combination—grasping, 
selfish, tyrannical—is fast becoming to the 
States of Nevada, California, and Oregon, and 
the adjacent Territories, what the Kast India 
Company, under the presidency of Hastings, 
was to the dependencies of Oude and Benares. 


As one step toward intelligent legislation | 


upon this great and growing evil, | have merely 
aimed to collect such data as have been avail- 
able and would be best adapted to call atten- 
tion to a subject in which the people of the 
West have a deep and absorbing interest 
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SPEECH OF HON. J.W.HAZELTON, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
In THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 2, 1872. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole 


| on the state of the Union, and having under con- 


sideration the bill (II. R. No. 2322) to reduce duties 
on imports, and to reduce internal taxes, and for 


| other purposes— 


Mr. HAZELTON, of New Jersey, said: 

Mr. CuainMan: The question under coasid 
eration is one which interests every American 
citizen. In its consideration we should soar 
above party and act as men having the inter- 
ests of an undivided country at heart. It 
is a subject that has occupied a consider- 
able share of my attention, and having expe- 


rienced the effects of several changes in our | 


tariff laws, I feel that I can speak with some 
litthe degree of confidence upon the subject. 

lhe gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. Finx- 
ELNBURG, | in the early part of this session, 
expressed great diffidence in considering this 
subject. Sir, itis a question upon which we 
have precedents; it is notanew subject. We 
have now had more than eighty years’ expe- 
rience; and | think during that time the 
Ameriean people should have learned some- 
thing about what is best for their interests; 
whether free trade, or a duty defending Amer- 
ican interests against the low-priced labor of 
Europe. 

I consider a protective tariff as nothing more 
than a defense against the low-priced Euro- 
pean labor and rate of interest. Itis not worth 
while for us to suppose that American manu- 
facturers can continue to pay the present 
prices for labor and manufacture as cheaply 
as the manufacturers of the Old World, who 
are employing laborers at starvation prices. 
Consequently I look upon this question of 
tariff duties as nothing more than a defense 


| 








1 against those who desire to bre 
|| dustries of this country, a defen 


. 2 ; : ) | nations of the Old World 
life, which, in turn, finds illustration in the || 
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| war Closed we should not be troubled 











| rebel cruisers to escape from her ports to ; 


ere a 
ak up the in. 
se agaist the 


who look 

: upo 

America as a market where they can sejl their 
J : ir 


low-priced goods to the detriment of the m: 
ufacturing interests of this country, 
I believe that in the coming political cont 
the workingmen will show that they underst; “ 
what they owe to themselves, by Casting the;- 
votes for candidates who are in favor ofa jet, 


: dat ‘ fa defen. 
sive system of tariff duties. [supposed after jie 


with this cry of free trade, because the attited, 
of Great Britain toward this country during 
the dark days of the rebellion, in perm tin 

upon our commerce, was of such a Shneien 
that Americnn citizens would ery out ever 
after, ‘‘ We will have a defensive tariff.” Yo 
the war is scarcely closed and we find the same 
spirit of free trade rife in the country to break 
down American industries and build up the 
industries of a nation whose sy mpathies were 
from first to last with those in rebellion against 
our republican institutions. 


It was said to-day by the gentleman from 


| Indiana [Mr. Kerr] that our woolen and iron 


interests were in a prosperous condition. Sir, 
this statement is gratifying to me, and I think 
American citizens should delight, not only in 
the prosperity of our woolen and iron interests, 
but in all others which tend to make us an in- 
dependent and prosperous nation. Why, sir, 
because they are prosperous must means be 
taken to cripple them? Because these great 
interests have been fostered by our present 
defensive duties must those defenses be broken 
down and these great interests be seriously 
impaired? For one I answer no; iustead of 
crippling our flourishing industries, let us seek 
to encourage the interests that are languishing 
for want of protection. 

Mr. Chairman, I propose very briefly to 
review the effects of the various tariff laws 
which have been in force at different periods 
in our country’s history. In order to do this 


| understandingly, I will revert briefly to colonial 


times. 

Sir, what was the condition of the country at 
that time? Our dear mother England was 
considerate of her children ; she did not wish 
to trouble them even with the manufacture of 
a hob-nail! The following extract from a re- 


| cently published work will show the condition 


of the colonies at the period to which | allude: 


“* Condition of Colonies.—The colonies were held 
under restraint so absolute that beyond the common 
domestic industries and the most ordinary mechan- 
ical employments no kind of manufactures were 
permittei. In 1750 a hatter shop in Massachusetts 
was declared a nuisance by the British Parliament. 
In the same year an act was passed permitting the 
importation of pig iron from the colonies, because 
charcoal, then exclusively employed in smelting the 
ore, was well-nigh exhausted in England ; but forbi l- 
ding the erection of tilt-hammers, slitting or rolling- 
inills, or any establishment for the manufacture of 
steel. Inthe same year the great Earl of Chatham, 
alarmed at our enterprise, declared that the colonies 
ought not to be allowed to manufacture so much as 
a hob-nail.” 

This was ee after the manner o! 
that day, for England, and open ports and free 
trade in all its bearings for the colonies! Eng- 
land at that time, and ever since, has endea- 
vored to make all nations subservient to her 
interests by monopolizing their markets, no 
matter what might be the injurious results to 
those nations. The colonies had been made 
dependent by the mother country, but during 
the seven years’ terrible struggle for independ 
ence manufactures were developed to such 
an extent that at the close of the war, not 
withstanding they had been struggling agains 
a powerful foe and had been taxed to the ut 
most to repel that foe, the colonies were able 
to supply most of their own wants, and also to 
export some descriptions of goods to fore'g" 
countries. England finding that she could not 
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conquer the colonies by the sword, endeavored 
to do 80 by her free-trade policy. There was 
9 concert of action on the part of the col- 
g ies for the enactment of defensive duties, 
a the infant manufactories that had sprung 
a during the war were to a great extent 
leah up by the great importation of goods 
fom foreign countries, and the greatest dis- 
tress prevailed among the people. — 

Hon. Hugh Williamson, discussing the dis- 
asters of the year 1786, says: 

“The scarcity of money isso great, and the diffi- 


ealty of paying debts has been so common, that riots 


and combinations have been formed in many places, 
and the operations of civil government have been 
” 


suspended. 

| have other extracts, but the above is suffi- 
cient to show the great distress then existing. 

The Constitution was formed, a President 
was elected, and the first thing Congress did 
was to enactatariff. Sir, the gentleman from 
Indiana (Mr. Kerr] told us to-day that pro- 
teclive tariffs are unconstitutional. Now, sir, 
| suppose the gentleman knows very much 
more about the Constitution than the men who 
hada hand in framing it! The following is 
the preamble to the first tariff act, passed July 
4, 1789. It reads thus: 

“Whereas it is necessary for the support of the 
Government, for the discharge of the debts of the 
United States, and the encouragement and protec- 
tion of mapufactures, that duties be laid on goods, 
wares, and merchandise imported,” &c. 

This first protective act was followed by 
another of the 10th of August, 1790, largely 
increasing the duties already imposed. 

Yet, sir, notwithstanding this action of the 
Federal Congress, composed in part of men 
who framed the Constitution, declaring ex- 
pressly in favor of a tariff for protection, the 
geotleman from Indiana tells this Congress 
and the country that all such legislation on 
the part of the peoples’ Representatives is 
unconstitutional! I prefer to followin the lead 
of the fathers of the Republic rather than the 
gentleman from Indiana, and shall always, 
when the opportunity presents, consider it a 
privilege and duty to vote for measures having 
for their object the protection of American 
industries. The action taken by the First 
Congress was not sectional, but was in answer 
to petitions from every State, not excepting 
commercial New York and planting South 
Carolina. The feeling was so general that not 
only one State but all the States combined to 
ask Congress to pass a law defending them 
against the cheap labor of the old country. 

After the passage of these tariff acts trade 
revived ; our manufactures sprang into renewed 
activity. Here is an extract testifying to the 
good effects of those laws: 

“The happy results of this policy became imme- 
diately apparent—instantly, indeed, as soon as the 
languishing industries felt the reviving touch of the 
nation’s fostering hand, because the confidence of 
security has the power of credit to anticipace time.”’ 

Mark the language, ‘‘as soon as the lan- 
guishing industries felt the renewing touch of 
the nation’s fostering hand.’’ All we ask to- 
day, all that the men in favor of a protective 
tariff have ever asked, is thatthe people should 
feel the * fostering hand’’ of the Government. 
W ashington, writing on this subject as early as 
October, 1791, uses the following language : 

‘‘In my tourI confirmed by observation the ac- 
counts which we had all along received of the happy 
elects of the General Government upon our agri- 
culture, commerce, and industry. The same effects 


pervade the middle and eastern States with the ad- 
ow vast progress in the most useful manufac- 





Thus, sir, as the result of the first tariff act 
the beneficial effects of the protective policy 
were experienced. The duties were not so 
high as those imposed by subsequent tariff 
acts, but it will be remembered that shortly 

ter the passage of that tariff Europe was 
engaged in a great war, and the Bank of Eng- 
and suspended specie payments for twenty 
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years. Then we had our war with England 
from 1812 until 1814. Our manufactories 
meanwhile increased, industry was fostered, | 
and we felt the beneficial effects of the build- 
ing up of home industries. 


“ A congressional report of 1815 puts our cotton 
and woolen manufactures at more than sixty mil- 
lions per annum, with above one hundred thousand 
workmen employed.” 

After the peace in Europe there came again 
in this country a season of depression ; again 
the cheap goods produced by the pauper labor | 
of Europe flooded this country because of the | 
low rate of our duties. I have conversed | 
frequently with men who lived through that 
gloomy period, and who transacted business 
from 1816 to 1820; and they represent it as 
the most despondent period of their business 
career. ‘The price of land was reduced to a 
very low figure; every industry was paralyzed. 
Such was the condition of the country that a | 
reaction took place and resort was again had 
to the increased protective duties, by the pas- 
sage of the tariff act of 1824. In 1828, with | 
General Jackson in the presidential chair, 
there was passed another law which was more 
largely protective in its character. What was 
the resuit? Why, sir, the country prospered 
as it never had before. 

But in 1833 came the fatal compromise act. 
The South threatened to secede; and in the 
endeavor to appease that section the tariff act 
was modified and its protective features were 
greatly impaired. What wasthe result? The 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. KELLoGeG | 
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quate protection has been extended to the 
people all the industries in the country have 
expanded and prospered: and reverses have 
always followed the repealing of protective 


| duties. 


But as soon as the industries of the country 
began to be prosperous, and capital was flow- 
ing freely into all the various channels of 
trade, manufactures, and commerce, the tariff 
tinkers began to try their hands again, aud in 
1846 the rates of 1842 were modified. But 
the changes made discriminated in favor of 
home industries, and the country still prospered 
under the favorable circumstances which oc- 
curred during the existence of tbe tariff of 
1846. The general scarcity in western Europe, 
the famine in Ireland in 1848, the discovery 
of gold in California, the Crimean war in 
1858-56, coupled with the energy of the 
American people, carried the country forward 
successfully until 1857, when the duties were 
again reduced, as was claimed, to a revenue 
standard. ‘The history of that period is fresh 
in the minds of the people of this country: 
suspension of specie payments, general pros- 
tration of business, and the increase of the 
public debt in a time of profound peace. So 
the close of the decade of 1860 found the 
country in a deplorable condition, not only 
financially but politically. 

In 1861 the rebellion came, and it with the 
Morrill tariff, again increasing the rates of 
duties to protective figures, thus restoring the 
; industries of the country and carrying us 





told you this afternoon. I remember that | 


and the kind of circulating medium then in 
use. Why, sir, you could not travel from one 
State to another without a discount on the wild- 
cat money then used. ‘The banks suspended, 
and all over the country the results were most 
deplorable. The farming interest in common 
with others suffered severely. As one of that 
class I can speak from experience. It was | 
almost impossible to find a sale for agricultural | 
products. Why? Because the manufacturing 
interests of the country were broken down, 
because our home markets were in a great 
measure destroyed. There were no diversified 
industries. Many of the operatives were obliged 
to leave their factories and go to the prairies 
of the West. ‘Truly might it be said of those | 
times as was said by General Jackson of a 
former period of our country’s history in speak- 
ing of the American farmers: 


‘Except for cotton, he has neither a home nora 
foreign market. Take from agriculture in the Uni- 





children, and you will at once give a home market 
for more than all Europe now furnishes us.”’ 

This condition of things was exactly re 
versed. Our factories were closed and thou- 
sands of men were obliged to seek employment 
in agriculture; hence one great cause of the 
distress and misery existing in the country at 


Following this distressing period there was 


of the times, Clay, Webster, Southard, and 


the contest, and protection to American indus- 
try was the prominent question before the peo- 
ple. The tariff act of 1842 was the result of 
this contest. Its immediate effect was to revive 
every languishing industry of the country. 

Mr. Chairman, | am now stating what every 
one in this House who is familiar with the 
history of his country knows to be true; but 
we seem in the haste and confusion of the 
times to forget facts which are essential to 
the proper adjustment of our tariff laws. It 
was said long aguv by ene of America’s most 


judging of the future but by the past,’’ and 
our experience proves that whenever ade 


period well, how the currency was depreciated, || 


ted States six hundred thousand men, women, aud |} 


that time. 1 


such a political uprising as the country never || 


experienced before. ‘he leading statesmen || counties. From these it appears that the total real 
|| and personal property of the United States was 


many others, North and South, participated in | 


patriotic sons ‘*that we have no means of || 


through the civil war, and now enabling us to 
maintain our credit by paying $100,000,000 
of our vast public debt every year. And yet, 
| with such glorious results growing out of our 
present tariff, there are gentlemen on this 
tloor and throughout the country proclaiming 
most lustily in tavor of free trade and revenue 
reform; and despite facts to the contrary, are 
trying to prove that the people are taxed to 
death. 

Mr. Chairman, let us compare the two: de- 
cades ending respectively in 1860 and 1870, 
I believe we generally measure a man's wealih 
and prosperity by his abiliiy tocommand capi- 
tal. Let us apply the rule to this country. In 
1860, in a time of profound peace, the Gov- 
ernment, with a debt of i $60,000,000, 
wished to borrow ao few million dollars, 
and could only accomplish it by paying at the 
rate of ten and twelve per cent. interest! A 
year ago this Government wished to borrew 
more than $100,000,000, and, notwithstanding 
| her debt was more than $2,000,000,000, she 
effected the loan at five per cent. interest 
Does this indicate that the country is less pros- 
perous to-day than it wasin 1860? Again, we 
have the census tables showing the increase of 
wealth during the last decade. 1 ask the 
Clerk to read the statement which I| send to 
the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


“Advance sheets have been received from General 

Francis A. Walker, Superintendent of the Ninth 
| Census, embracing statistics of the wealth and 
indebtedness of the country, arranged by States and 


$30,008,518,507 in 1870, as against $16,159,616,068 in 
1860, and $7,135,780,228 in 1850. ; 

“The percentage of increase in wealth during the 
| last decade ig found by calculation to have been over 
eighty-six per cent., notwithstanding the immense 
| diversion of productive energy during the war, and 
the enormous destruction of property consequent 
|| upon the war, including the conversion of all the 
slave chattels into men. Did any nation on the 
globe ever show such marvelous expansion under 
such untoward circumstances ? 

** But the losses of the rebellion bore with greatest 
severity upon the States which participated in it, A 
fairer test, therefore, of the growth made by the 
| country in the decade under consideration is ob- 
| tained by taking the figures for some of the repre- 
|| sentative northern States. Let us look at Pennsyl- 

Vania. 
|| “The aggregate wealth of this Commonwealth 
\| was $3,808.340,112 in 1870. $1,416,501,818 in 1860, and 
$722,486,120 in 1850. Therate of increase from 1860 
|! to 1870 was, therefore, one hundred and sixty-eigiit 
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if aguirst ninety-six per cent. during the 
preceding decade. The State thus grew rich nearly 
twice a ijuring the ten years in which the ex- 
usting four ears’ War occurred as during the 
previous ten years. The one period was under a 
protective tarill; the other under a revenue or free- 
trade t ff. 
In Vermont, an agricultural State, wealth in- 
ised between 1860 and 1870 at the rate of one 
ndred and nine per cent., and between 1850 and 
1S600 at the rate of thirty-three per cent. only. New 
York State, where both agriculture and commerce 


ire greatgr interesfs than manufactures, gained two 
hundred and fifty-two per cent. in wealth during 
the last decade, and only seventy per cent. in the 


former one, 

(he purely agricultural States of the West show 
almost a8 great an increase in the latter period, In 
Lilinois it was over one bundred aud forty-three per 


cent. 


Even Maine, notwithstanding the much-lament- 


ed losso { hership-building, had gained in 1870 eighty- 
three per cent, on the total property owned in the 
State in 1860, while the gain in the previous decade 
was only fifty-five per cent.” 

Mr. HAZELTON, of New Jersey. It is 
thus shown conclusively to every one buta 
‘revenue reformer,’’ that under the system 


of protection we have increased in wealth in 
an unexampled degree, notwithstanding four 
years of the last decade we were engaged ina 
war of a magnitude of which the world’s his 

ry contains scarcely a parallel. In that war 
nearly a million men were engaged on either 
de, not in producing, but in consuming; not 
in building up, but in tearing down and de- 
troying. And yet, sir, with such remarkable 
evidences of prosperity, it appears to be the 
determined purpose of some members on this 
floor to destroy the very system of duties that 
has brought such a measure of prosperity to 
our common country. 

(he gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Kerr, ] 
in his virtuous zeal for free trade, declared 


on this floor to-day, ‘‘Shame, shame on 


America,’’ for not reducing her import duties, || 


in view of the fact that some of the nations of 
Kurope were reducing theirs. Mr. Chairman, 
| hardly supposed that the theory of free trade 
was so demoralizing as to induce one of its 


advocates to thus disparage his country for | 


t 


enacting and continuing laws which have so 
greatly increased its wealth and material pro- 
gress. Instead of crying ‘‘ shame,’’ I should 
rather say ‘‘All honor to my country for thus 
sustaining the scriptural doctrine of providing 
for its own bhousehold.”’ 

Again, sir, the same gentleman is so un- 
American in his feelings and sentiments that 
his **honesty’’ compels him to denounce the 
American manufacturers as robbers, and roll- 
ing in wealth from their ill-gotten gains, but 
he has no reproachtul words for the titled 
manufacturers of the Old World, who have 
amassed wealth and power from the labor of 


men, women, and children, who have received | 
barely enough wages to eke out a miserable 
2 6 


existence! Sir, | hurl back this calumny on 
the manufacturers of this country as a base 
slander, and I appeal to the well-paid laborers 
of the various manufacturing interests to sus- 
tain men and measures which will forever pre- 


vent the reduction of wages in this country to | 


a level with those of Europe. 


It is a well known fact that the price of labor | 
Because | 


has advanced in England. Why? 
of the rapid advance made in manufactures 


in this country, and the demand for skilled | 


laborers. Let us retain our present rate of 
duties for another decade, and we shall do 
much to lift the laborers of Europe out of their 
present *‘ slough of despond.”’ 

Mr. Chairman, permit me to say a few words 
in relation to the condition of the laborers in 
the farming districts of Europe. Two years 
ago, Protessor Cook, of the Agricultural Col- 
lege of New Jersey, paid a visit to Great 
Britain and Europe, to make observations 
with special reference to the condition of agri- 
cultural industry. He found agriculture in a 


flourishing condition, but the on popu- 
lation in a state of abject servitude. Iu Scot- 
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land he found heads of families working for 
two shillings a day, boarding themselves, and 
living upon the coarsest food, having meat not 
more than twice aweek. Andthe condition of 
things was the same in England, Ireland, Ger- 
many, Belgium, and other European countries. 
He extended bis examination eyen to Nor- 
way. He says that in journeying through that 
country boys and girls would accompany them 
from one post to another in order tu return 
in the stages; and their greatest desire was to 
learn something of our language. They had 
their books containing translations ; and they 
were anxiously inquiring as to the character 
of.our language and country. The greatest 
desire of the young men and women was to 


| accumulate money, in order that they might 
| come to this country ; and this was no excep- 
| tion ; the same feeling was manifest in every 


| America? 


| to come to this country? 


country he visited. 

Sir, why do these people wish to come to 
Because here labor is rewarded. 
But if you reduce wages to a level with the 
degraded and oppressed prices of Europe, 
what inducements will there be for those people 
We have felt pride 
in considering our country a refuge for the 
oppressed of other lands. I say, then, reward 
labor by living wages; protect all industrial 
interests ; and those poor people will still be 
anxious to come to a land teeming with fer- 
tility to assist in turning up our prairies and 
adding to the productiveness of our country. 
Protect American labor, build up diversified 
industries, create a home market near the 
producers, and the imagination of man can- 
not foresee the glorious future of this country. 

Sir, in my district, | have a numerous con- 
stituency from the Emerald Isle, that country 
which was prosperous until the power and cu- 
pidity of England crushed her manufactures 
and reduced her to penury. Many of them 
came in destitution, with barely enough money 
to pay their passage across the ocean; but 
they came with stout hearts, and hands willing 
to work. What is their condition now? A 


| large proportion of them have purchased small 


| my district. 





' | 


homesteads, and by their industry are doing 
much to develop the agricultural resources of 
Others are employed in the num- 
erous manufactories at good wages, and under 
our liberal laws have become American citi- 
zens. What is true of my district, is true of 
almost every other in the country. Knowing 
as we do that the wealth of a nation consists 
not only of land, but of industries, let us 
see to it that every inducement: is offered the 
toiling and oppressed millions of the Old 
World to come and add to our wealth and 
prosperity by their intelligent labor. I believe 
the most efficient way to do this is in continu- 
ing our present protective duties, and thus se- 
cure a fair compensation for labor. 

Mr. Chairman, in this connection permit me 
to say that while most of the manufacturing 
interests of this country are prosperous, there 
is One important one in a depressed condition. 
I allude to the manufacture of glass. The cost 
of producing this important article of every- 
day use consists largely of soda-ash and labor, 
and the cheap ash and pauper labor of Belgium 
and France come in direct competition with 
the glass manufacturers of this country. I 
have a letter from one of the oldest and most 
reliable manufacturers in my district, in which 
it is stated that at the present time ‘‘ forty per 
cent. of the glass furnaces of this country are 
standing idle.’” In answer to the inquiry what 


are the profits of glass-making at the present 


time, he says: 

** It would have been more pertinent to have asked 
whatare the losses? I do not believe there are half a 
dozen establishments in the country that will make 
adime on this year’s busineas. Quite a number in 
your district have already succumbed to tho times 
and put out their furnace fires.” 


I call the attention of the committee to 
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these facts, and trust that this important i; 

terest will receive due consideration, and thar 
soda-ash at least will be placed on the free 
list, as it i8 not an article produced jy this 
country, and does not come in competitio. 
with any of our American industries. [py iy 
district the glass furnaces were Original); 
erected in those portions covered with forests 
and considered unproductive except for fuel 
aud lumber to be used in the factories. Sing. 
that time the forests have disappeared, the land 
has been cultivated and improved, and large 
towns have sprung up in the Vicinity of these 
factories and become the center of a pros. 
perous and flourishing agricultural district 
affording a near market for a large amount of 
agricultural products. And this is not g))- 
the forests having disappeared it was neces 
sary that the coal fields of Pennsylvania should 
be reached in order that cheap fuel could be 
obtained ; consequently, it is mainly Owing to 
the capital invested in this business tia we 
have railroads running through the district, 
still further developing the resources of the 
State. 

Mr. Chairman, the prosperous developments 
in my district resulting from manufacturing 
industries are no exception to the general rule: 
go where you will in this country and you will 
find that the establishment of manutfactories 
of various kinds always adds to the thrift and 
prosperity of the country. Knowing this to 
be true, I trust that Congress will not, by any 
act it may pass, cripple the already prosperous 
industries of this country, but on the contrary 
strengthen those that are languishing. 

Mr. Chairman, | have as briefly as possible 
given a history of the various tariff laws of 
this Government from its commencement, and 
have contrasted the condition of the country 
under the different systems, and | think every 
candid reader must come to the conclusion 
that the prosperity of the country has been 
greatly promoted by protective tariffs. Let 
us for a moment consider the policy that has 
been pursued by other nations in relation to 
their home industries. 

We are frequently reminded by gentlemen 
on this floor that ‘* free-trade England” should 
be our great example, and that by following 
her lead we will be enabled to reach a degree 
of prosperity unheard ofin the past. Sir, what 
was the policy of England in relation to the 
three great interests mentioned above? Not 
protection in the mild form now accorded to 
this country by our present tariff duties, but pro- 
hibition. As late as 1819 the duty on iron im- 

orted in English bottoms was thirty-one dol- 
eat per tou, and in foreign bottoms thirty-eight 
dollars per tou! These duties were continued 
until 1834, when, by the combination of cheap 
capital, cheap labor, and perfected machinery, 
she was enabled to compete with the world, 
and the tariff rates were reduced. The same 

olicy was pursued in regard to woolen goods. 
‘or five centuries the manufacture of woolens 
was protected by every means known to the 
cupidity of the English Government; the ex- 
porting of native wools or importation of for- 
eign cloth was prohibited by fines, imprison: 
ments, and even death! In 1746 these were 
modified to transportation for seven years. 
The same means were adopted to build up 
her cotton manufactures. In this branch 0! 
industry she had no advantages, but, on the 
contrary, every pound of cotton used was 1m 
ported many thousand miles; but by prohib- 
iting the importation of cotton cloth, and im- 
pusing heavy penalties on any person selling 
the same, cotton industries were 80 well 
protected that in 1860 the value of cottoa 
goods exported from England amounted to 
the enormous sum of $362,166,254, while 
the combined exports of iron, steel, wool- 


eus, machinery, and silk amounted to only 
$204,000,000! During the year ending June 
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a), 1871, the imports from England amounted | 
N'3590,978, 550. _ Thus we see how England 
“-orected her industries until she felt that 
ro i compete with the industries of the 
then she proclaimed the heresy of 
‘oe trade. Yet gentlemen ou this floor point | 
., England, and ask us to imitate her exam- 
»! Sir, let us imitate the example of Eng- 


she coul 
world, aud 


n 
aut 


) »s we have been during this debate, that 
-eventh of the cotton cloth, one third of 


a 
the WOO 
4 steel used in this country, amounting in 

es to the sum of $116,000,000, are manu- 
faciured abroad. On the contrary, if | we 
adopt a permanent protective policy all of the 
above articles will be produced in excess of 
‘he home demand, and our foreign commerce, 


! 
an 


vr 


1 in ber past history, and we shall not be 


en goods, and one fourth of the iron | 





loss of which is so much deplored by the 
woytleman from New York, [Mr. Brooks, } 
wil again revive, aud assume greater dimen- 
sons than ever before. 

sir, what is true of the protective policy of 
England is trae of other Kuropean Govern- 
ments. For the benefit of the agriculturists 
of the country | will allude to the fact that the 
manufacture Of beet-root sugar was almost 
created in France by protection, and it is now 
ope of the most important industries of that 
country. lhe following extract proves how 
he creating of this interest contributed to 
others of almost equal value: 

“At an agricultural meeting in Valenciennes, 
France, some years ago, a triumphal arch was 
erected and inscribed, ‘The growth of wheat in 

is district before the production of beet-root sugar 

was only nine hundred and seventy-six thousand 
bushels; the number of oxen was seven hundred. 
siuce the introduction of the sugar manutacture 
ue growth of wheat has been eleven hundred 
wid sixty-eight thousand bushels, and the number 
{ oxen eleven thousand five hundred.’ This is a 
reimurkable statement of the superior value of diver- 
ied industry. It is impossible to awaken a new 
clivity in the body-politic without quickening all 
its old activities. A stereotyped social system tends 
to run in old ruts. A progressive society 18 con- 
tanly seeking new developments of productive 
power, 

Mr. Chairman, it has been asserted that 
our present protective duties prohibited the 
importation of foreign goods, and cousequently 
should be reduced. If such were the case to 
agreat extent, I doubt not that this country 
would be much the gainer, for we should then 
rely upon ourselves and produce in abundance 
everything needful for ourown wants. But, sir, 
this statement, like many made by free-traders, 
ig not sustained by facts. In 1860, a com. 
parative free-trade period, we imported $280,- 
000,000 worth of goods; in 1871 the amount 
imported into this country was $415,750,000 ; 
the lormer amount paying an average duty of 
wineleen per cent. and realizing only $49,000,- 
000 of revenue; the latter sum paying an 
average duty of forty six and three fourths 
per cent., and realizing $194,000,000 of reve- 
ue, proving most conclusively that a protect- 
ive tariff always realizes the greatest amount 
of revenue to the Government. 

Sir, we are continually met with the cry 
Reduce the revenue; we are paying the pub- 
lie debt too fast.’? Sir, we have already 


reduced the revenue $20,000,000, by placing | 


tea and coffee on the free list, and it can be 
lurther reduced by placing on the samé list 
many other articles that do not come in com- 
peuition with America labor ; the income tax 
expires by limitation, and the internal taxes 
can be greatly teduced and in a short tithe 
wholly abolished, if our present tariff laws 
are coutinued. Consequently the revenue can 
be reduced to the extent recommendéd by the 
Secretary of the Treasury without affecting 
imjuriously the great industries of this coun- 
try. 

Mr. Chairman, it is admitted that under our 
defensive tariff our country has made unex- 
ampled progress in manufactures aud domes- 
tc commerce. The decrease of our foreign 
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commerce is attributed by revenue reformers 
to our protective policy. 

The gentleman from ‘New York [Mr. 
Brooks} has on several occasions in this 
House painted us beautiful word pictures of 
the magnitude of our foreign commerce in 
1860, particularly in the Chinese seas and || 
Indian archipelago. He saw those seas white 
with the sails of American commerce, and in | 
the ports of China and Japan the American 
flag floating from many a mast-head ; while 
inland he saw the camels laden with goods | 
bearing the ‘‘ trade-mark of Lowell.’’ Since | 
then the gentleman has visited these seas, 
and his heart was made sorrowful by the 


absence of this commerce; and he would have || 


the country believe that our protective duties 
have caused this decline; and he abjures us, 
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renown to our naval history. If the Navy in 
our recent civil war performed a less conspicu- 
ous part than the Army, still their services 
were important and indispensable to our suc- 
cess. 

The American people take a just pride in 
our Navy. In the war of 1812 they won im- 
perishable renown, and British pride was hum- 
bled in its presence, and Hull and Decatur, 
and Perry and Porter, and McDonough and 
Lawrence, in their wooden ships chalienand 
the grateful admiration of their countrymen 
and the respect of their adversaries. And 


| while in the recent war we point with pride 


to South Mountain and Antietam, and Gettys- 
burg and Richmond, and Appomattox, we 
remember with no less gratitude the services 
and successes of our Navy at New Orleans, 





like himself, to forego our convictions on the | 


question of protection and declare in favor of || 


‘free trade,’’ and thereby, according to his | 
theory, restore our foreign commerce. Sir, | 
we need not attribute the destruction of our 
foreign commerce either to protection or free | 
trade, but to the policy of England during the | 
dark days of the rebellion. 
Mr. Chairman, instead of renouncing my | 
convictions ou the defensive policy, I call on 
the gentleman from New York to return to his 
‘* first love,’’ and aid by his great influence in | 
promoting American, industries for another | 
decade at least, and doubtless at the end of 
that period he will see far greater progress in 
this country than he has witnessed during the 
last decade, and should business or inclination 
lead him again to the Orient, his heart will be 
gladdened by the sight of numerous lines of 
steamers going to and fro between pur Pacific 
ports and those of China, Japan, and the islands 
of the Indian ocean ; and instead of the weary 
camel toiling beneath his heavy load, he will see 
railroads built of American iron, with trains 
freighted with goods, bearing not only the trade- 
mark of Lowell, but of numerous factories in 
this country, drawn by first-class locomotives | 
manufactured either at Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
or Paterson. 
sider this any fancy picture ; it will be more 
than realized if, for another decade, this coun- 


try can continue,its present defensive policy. | 
Consequently I appeal to the present Congress | 
to sustain American interests, and let us re- | 


member that the ‘‘ true gain of every country 
is ample wages to the laborer. The laboring 
classes are the nation. ‘They are the produ- 
cers, and they are moreover, the greatest con- 
sumers. Their expenditure makes the great 
home market.”’ 
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SPEECH OF HON. H. H. STARKWEATHER, 
OF CONNKCTICUT, 
In tHe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 25, 1872, 


On the joint resolution to authorize the erection of | 


a colossal statue to the late Admiral Farragut. 


Mr. STARKWEATHER. Mr. Speaker, the 
civil war through which we have just passed 
was a contest for national integrity and national 
existence. The Army and Navy, alike inspired 


by a true conception of the magnitude of the | 


isgues at stake, vied with each Other in patri- 
otic effort. 


The country will never forget the services | 
of Grant aud Sherman, and Sheridan and | 
Thomas, and a score of great leaders beside, | 


who organized victory and wrought success for 


our arms in the field, nor the thousand heroes | 


who by their valor upheld our banner through 
ears of terrible conflict. 


borough, and Rodgers and Winslow, and Paul- 
ding and Worden, and others who have added 


Mr. Chairman, | do not con- | 


Nor will they forget || 
arragut aud Porter, and Foote and Golds- | 


at Vicksburg, at Fort Donelson, at Port Hud- 
son, in Mobile bay, in the tedious blockading 


|| service, and in the conflict when the Kearsarge, 


| under the command of the gallant Winslow, 
struck down the life of the English-built rebel 
cruiser, manned by the pride of the English 
navy. 

In all the history of the world our Navy, 
from the days of Perry and Decatur to this 
hour, bas been unequaled in success, consid- 
ering the disadvantages under which it fought, 
Amid a multitude of great names who have 
added honor and renown to our Navy, tower- 
ing above them all in greatness, in success, 
and in the affectionate gratitude of the nation, 
stands the illustrious name of Farragut. 

Admiral Farragut was born at Campbell’s 
Station, near Knoxville, Tennessee, July 6, 
1801. His father, George Farragut, was a 
native of Minorca, butat an early age came to 
this country and served for seven years in the 
revolutionary army. When the war of 1812 
came on he applied to his old friend, Captain 
| David Porter, and through him obtained a 
| commission as sailing-master in the Navy. 

Owing to the kindness of this eminent naval 
hero young Farragut, at eleven years of age, 
| received a warrant as midshipman, and was 
ordered to Porter's own ship. His first two 
years’ cruise in the Pacific ended in the cap- 
ture of the famous frigate Essex. We have 
not a very minute account of the part he played 
in the stirring events of this celebrated cruise. 
History, however, tells us that he was present 
at the capture of the Nocton, a British packet 
'| of ten guns, on December 11, 1812, and the 
Alert, March 14, 1818. After a time, when 
the fleet had been reduced to three ships, 
acting Lieutenant Farragut returned to duty 
as midshipman on the oon. where he re- 
mained during the remainder of the remark- 
able cruise. Tice every English whaler in 
the South Pacific was captured. The havoc 
which the Essex had made on the Kuglish 
| commerce was 80 disastrous that the British 
| admiralty sent out a number of cruisers to 
destroy her. 

In the winter of 1814, while the Essex was 
lying at Valparaiso, she was blockaded for six 
weeks by two of these cruisers, the Phoebe 
frigate and Cherub sloop. It is not a little 
significant that the English commander, Cap- 

tain Hillyer, refused to fight the Essex with 
| his single ship, though she was the larger 
| vessel of the two, had the heavier armament 
and the greater crew by sixty-five men. After 
|| Captain Porter had leit the port and was en- 
|| deavoring to get to sea, his ship was seriously 
damaged while trying to double the Point of 
Angels, and before he could regain the port 
both of the British cruisers made an attack 
upoo him which resulted in the capture of the 
Essex after a severe fight of two hours and a 
loss of more than one half of his men. It was 
a trying ordeal for a lad of scarcely thirteen 
years to go through. He was surrendered 














with the ship, paroled, placed on board the 
|| Essex junior, and finally ordered to New 


: 
x 
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York. When she was about to enter Sandy 
Hook she was overhauled by the British ship 
of war Saturn, and declared a prize. After 
being irregularly detained for sometime she 
was released, and in her he finally reached New 
York in safety. 

Farragut had but limited advantages for edu- 
cation, but he improved them well and in time 
became a man of learning. He was familiar 


not only with the principal European lan- | 


guages, but also with Arabic and Turkish, rare 
accomplishments under any circumstances, and 
especially rare with the members of a profes- 
sion as laborious as the Navy. 

In 1823 he was ordered to the Norfolk navy- 
yard, where he remained on shore duty until 
1533. 

In 1833 he was placed in command of a 
Brezilian squadron, and on his return he was 
again sent to the Norfolk navy-yard. In 1838 


he was ordered to the West Indies as lieutenant || 


commander of the war-sloop Natchez. In 
September, 1840, he was promoted to be com 
mander, and put in command of the sloop of- 
war Decatur, for a cruise in the South Atlantic. 
Again he went to Norfolk in 1848, and in 1851 
he was ordered to Washington as inspector of 
ordnance, and in 1854 to the San Francisco 
yard. 

When the rebellion began he was living at 
Norfolk, and made no secret of his disappro- 
bation of the disloyal action of most of the 
people of that place. He was told that he 
would not be allowed to remain in Norfolk if 
he gave utterance to his sentiments. ‘* Very 
well,’’ was his reply, ‘‘then I will go where I 
can live and utter them.’’ When the yard was 
destroyed by Commander McCauley, Farragut 
had left the city and returned to New York. 


He left Norfolk on the 18th of April without | 


money, and with difficulty reached New York. 
Here he learned of the destruction of the Nor- 
folk navy yard and our vessels stationed there. 
He hastened to Washington and tendered his 
services to the Government; but there was no 
ship for him to command, and for nine months 
this master mind of the Navy was compelled 
to wait for an opportunity for service. At 
length, however, he was appointed to lead the 
fleet which was to attack New Orleans, on the 
20:h of January, 1862, and on the 8d of Feb- 
ruary he sailed from Liampton Roads, having 
selected the Hartford as his flag-ship. He 
reached Ship Island on the 20th, and organ- 
ized the West Gulf blockading squadron. 
Many difficulties lay in his way. They were 
all surmounted by him, and active operations 
began on the 18th of April. After six days’ 
bombardment he found that the forts below 
New Orleans were not likely to yield, where- 


upon, instead of retiring, he determined to | 


break the great chain which the rebels had 
stretched across the river and engage their 
powerful fleet that was assembled above it. 
On the morning of the 24th of April the fleet 
advanced, the chain was broken, and battle 
joined, the forts helping the enemy by a fire 
of tremendous weight. The action wasa most 
singular one, and inaugurated a new feature in 
naval warfare. His biographer says: 


“The enemy had iron-clads and rams, but they 
were utterly defeated, losing fourteen of their eight- 
een vessels. Forts and fleet had both been van- 

uished. The Federal gun-boat Varuna was lost. 
Three of the assailants were disabled and obliged to 
fall back. With the rest of his fleet Commodore 
Farragut continued his course, and took possession 
ot New Orleans on the 25th of April. His order ot 
battle on this occasion was thoroughly characteristic 
of the man, in its promptness, readiness of resource, 
and its quiet, undaunted courage, We give but a 
single sentence, that in which, after detailing the 
needful preparations for the coming combat, he 
eaid: '‘ Whatever is to be done will have to be done 
quickly. When, in the opinion of the flag-officer, 
the propitious time has arrived, tbe signal will be 
made to weigh and advance to the conflict. He will 
make a sienal for close action, and abide the result, 
conquer or be conquered,’ ‘ 

Returning to the Gulf he made Pensacola his 
headquarters, and was for some time employed in 
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| perfecting the blockade of the Gulf ports and in 
|| directing the attacks that were made on Corpus 
|| Christi, Sabine Pass, and Galveston, all of which 
|| places were taken, He was made senior rear ad- 
| miral on the llth of July for the capture of New 
| Orleans—a well-deserved reward for well- performed 
| services, and the bestowal of which was warmly 
approved by the country. 
Rear Admiral Farragut coédperated with General 
Grant in bis movements against Vicksburg. 

* The passing of the enemy’s strong works at Port 
Hudson was a repetition of what had been done the 
previous year at New Orleans. Only twoof his ves- 
sels were able to get by them—the flag-ship and 
the Albatros. 


sage blockaded the mouth of Red river for several 
| weeks. and prevented the sending of supplies thence 
|| to Vicksburg, and the fall of that place was finally 
|| due to famine. Subsequently Rear Admiral Farra- 

gut directed the naval operations against Port Hud- 
| son, which fell atthe same time with Vicksburg. 
|| To attack the forts at Mobile, and render that port 
| useless to the enemy had long been a favorite project 
|| with the naval commander in the Gulf; but it was 
| not until late in the summer of 1864 that he was 
| supplied with the requisite force. 


|| August, and was made with success. The enemy 
|| were confident of their ability to repulse their as- 
| sailants, relying much on the power of their famous 

armored ship, the Tennessee, supposed to be the most 
eee war-vessel in the world. They handled 
| her well, andshe and her associates made a vigorous 
| resistance and were most gallantly sustained by the 
| forts; but all resistance proved vain in the end, 
though more than once, in the course of the action, 
the event seemed doubtful. The Tennessee was 
taken and all the rest of the enemy’s naval force 
| was destroyed; and on the 6th one of the forts was 
| abandoned and another surrendered on the 8th. 
| The third held out to the 23d of August, when it 
| succumbed under a tremendous bombardment. 

** These successes destroyed Mobile as a port of 
the enemy. There was no more blockade-breaking 
| heart of in that quarter. Greatly against his will 
| Admiral Farragut yielded at the beginning of the 


'| action to the urgent appeals of the officers of the 


squadron, and suffered the Brooklyn to take the lead 


|| instead of the flag-ship, the Hartford; but when the 


| Tecumseh monitor, commanded by the gallant 
Craven, was sunk by a torpedo, he could no longer 
be restrained, but dashed forward with the flag- 
| ship, believing, he said, that the torpedoes had been 
so long in the water that they were probably innocu- 
ous. Though his own vessel was of wood, and the 
Tennessee an iron-clad of are strength, he did not 
hesitate to drive his flag-ship against her sides at 
| full speed, and, as the event proved, with complete 
success,” 

During a part of the action he was lashed in 
the rigging, the better to observe and give 
orders in the fight. Like all of his exploits, 
Rear Admiral Farragut’s action at Mobile 
| combined, to an extraordinary extent, useful- 

ness with brilliancy, practicality with daring. 
The whole country was full of his praise, and 
the regard in which he was held was unalloyed 
by any feeling of doubt or envy. Foreign 
countries were almost as loud in his praise as 
his own. The English, who are good naval 
critics, took the lead, and were as warm in 
lauding him as they were in singing the great- 
ness of General Lee. The London United 
Service Magazine, which was by no means 
given to speaking favorably of the Union 
cause or commanders, said ‘‘ Farragut is Co- 
lumbia’s Nelson;’’ the highest praise an 
Englishman could bestow on a foreign naval 
officer. 








It also said that ‘‘the 5th of August, 1864, 
wasa brilliant day forthe United States Navy, ’’ 
aud that ‘tat Mobile, Admiral Farragut dis- 
played the attributes of an experienced naval 
officer, resolution and zeal, ingenuity and per- 
severance, ready ability and immediate dash.”’ 
The Prince de Joinville said of the battle near 
Mobile : 


“The Americans there accomplished a feat of 
arms of which they have reason to be proud, for 
there is not a more transcendent one in the naval 
history of our time; and the skillfulness, the energy 
shown on this occasion, as in so many others, by Ad- 
miral Farragut, incontestably place him in the first 
rank among the naval officers of all: nations.” 

In November, 1864, Rear Admiral Farragut 
went to Washington to give his views with re- 

ard to certain contemplated naval operations. 
‘he next month he received the thanks of Con- 
gress, and the grade of Vice Admiral was 
created for our Navy, and he was appointed 
to hold it, which placed him under the Presi- 


In the spring of 1863 | 


bat One vessel was destroyed and some | 
others maeress but the two that effected the pas- | 


“A combined attack was arranged for the 5th of | 





ee ee ee en 


dent at the head of the naval service. 
turned to blockading duty in the Gy| 
toward the close of the war was sent to 
river. In July, 1866, he was promoted to th 
7 é oe v e 
rank of Admiral, created for him. The = 
, . er- 
chants of New York, feeling that his 8Tvieg 
had been invaluable to the national commere 
spontaneously made up a purse of $50 ogy 
and presentedit to him. He had been toy busy 
in fighting the enemy to make profits, as some 
other of the naval officers had done, either iq 
the capture of blockade-runners or the geig. 
ing of cotton. 

His biographer appropriately says: 

**No character in our nati i : 
inhi fully than did his agrand, honest beagle 
with asimplicity and artlessness of manners which 
won the love of every true man.” 

It was my pleasure to meet him soon after 
the close of the war, and while many who bad 
done little, infinitely less than he, were sound. 
ing their own praise, and were filled with com. 
plaints of want of popular appreciation, be 
calmly awaited the verdict of history and never 
boasted of his services. Thus he bore himself 
at home, and when abroad receiving the attep- 
tions of the sovereigns and eminent men of 
almost every European nation, he seemed 
never to seek his own, buthis country’s glory, 

What nobler test of loyalty than his? Bory 
at the South, married and living at the South 
at the commencement of the war—unmoved 
by the clamor for State sovereignty and State 
rights as interpreted by the leaders in the re- 
bellion, while many of bis old associates fell, 
he was true in bis allegiance to the Constiu- 
tion and his country. 

When his neighbors said to him that “he 
would not be allowed to remain in Norfolk if 
he gave utterance to his sentiments,’’ he re- 
plied, ‘Then I will go where I can live and 
utter them.’’ This reply shows the true char- 
acter of Farragut, his devotion to principles 
and to duty. 

And he was alike true to his convictivns of 
duty in every relation in life. He was the 
true friend, the devoted husband, and the real 
Christian hero. And when at last the cher- 
ished friendships of life were about to be bro- 
ken, with a firm faith in the promises of the 
infinite One, he exchanged this world’s fleet: 
ing honors for the unfading glory of the celes: 
tial. He gains in death immortal life: 

**So sinks the day-star in the ocean bed, 

And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 

Andtricks his beams, and with new-spangled ore 

Flames in the forehead of the morning sky. 

So (be) sank low, but mounted high, 


Through the dear might of Him that walked the 
waves.” 


Here. 
f, and 
James 


+ = - * = t * * 
‘* He hears the unexpressive nuptial song 

In the blest kingdoms meek of joy and love. 

There entertain him all thesaints above, 

In solemn troops, and sweet societies 

That sing, and singing, in their glory move, 

And wipe the tears forever from his eyes. 

He has no need of monument of bronze or 
marble to perpetuate his fame, yet a grateful 
people, appreciating his services, and cberish- 
ing his name with affectionate veneration, have 
sought thus appropriately to express theit 
homage. Let the rarest skill lay her divinest 
art under contribution in the marble statue o! 
Farragut. 





Condition of the South. 
SPEECH OF HON. J. H. SLOSS, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 20, 1872, 

On the report of the joint select Committee on the 
Insurrectionary States in relation to the condition 
of the southern States. 

Mr. SLOSS. Mr. Speaker, as an humble 
member of this House, which has been ue 

ored by the presence here of the great a” 
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vs men of the past generation, my sole || 
Peet has been, as far as I could, in honest | 
-mulation, to restore fraternal feelings between | 
the diferent sections of our once happy and 

 norous country¢ and to secure such legis- 

on ag would inure to the benefit of my peo- | 
ale, and to place them, the people of all the | 
south, as well as of my district and State, 

non an equal footing, as to their rights and 
rivileges, with the citizens of all other sec- 





‘ 


vg: to aid in the development of the vast 
tiled of our country, North and South, 
East and West, and the encouragement of 
auch enterprises as would result in substantial | 
bepeft to either andtoall. I had hoped never 
«o have recurred to sectional matters on this | 
door in a political sense, but that, while rep- | 


|| Klux laws, the mixed schools, enforced social || 


| der of their communities. 


vesenting, a8 I humbly do, the people of my |, 


jistrict, and the State of Alabama in part, | 


| might claim at the same time, in my hon- || 


est endeavor to be a useful Representative | 
‘» the national Congress of the country, and 
in my votes and acts, to legislate fairly and | 
honestly for the good of the whole country, 
for every class and for every section. I am 
here, of course, with my first duty and nearest 
interest to represent the local affairs of my 


my sincere desire to consider always the honor, | 
ihe safety, the prosperity, and the good of the 
entire American people. 

But, sir, 1 am afraid this same spirit has not | 
always actuated other Representatives upon 
this foor, and I am constrained by a sense 
of duty to rise in defense of the people of my 
section and to speak against the unjust legis- 
lation sought to be imposed upon them, based 
as it is upon unfounded statements made by 
ignorant hirelings, and at the instance and in- 
spiration of reckless and mercenary partisans, 
who, devoid of any honest feeling of patriot- 
ism or proper sense of the interests of the 
country, sow discord and strife among the 
people that they may profit by the misfortunes 
of their countrymen. It was earnestly hoped 
that when the war ended peace would return, 
and that the bitter feelings engendered would 
be allayed by conciliation and a national fra- 
ternity. But the dominant party of the coun- 
iry have sadly disappointed that hope, and by 
al unwise, unjust, as well as by a revengeful 
policy, have kept alive the fires of hate, and 
have sought by every ingenuity and cruelty 
of the law to further subjugate the southern 
people. The President of tais party, on com- 
ing into power, with a blare of trumpets pro- 
claimed ‘‘Peace on earth and good will 
among men.’’ We looked to him for justice. 
His great military triumphs, all men thought, 
would make him generous to the prostrate 
foe. The history of his administration, on 
every page of which is written military des- 
potism with the point of the ever ready bayo- 
net, shows painfully our mistaken hopes and 
illustrates more than one truth in history. 
But further commentary is unnecessary, and 
itis perhaps not becoming in this place to 
criticise. Enough that there is no hope from 
the head of the Government, and no mercy to 
be expected at the hands of those who put 
him in power. 

The war was over ; abrave, manly fight had 
been maintained. We were at the mercy of 
theconqueror. Seven years have passed, yet 
no mercy ever came. We have read of the 
Magnanimity which characterized the brave 
conquerors of other times and:on other fields, 
but it is not in the history of our day or of our 
war. Conquered and prostrate yet ; stripped of 








| the condition of affairs, and the cunningest | 


| try, Or more anxious to preserve their alle- | 
own district and State. Beyond that it has been || 





every resource, denied every privilege ; ruled 
yaniron despotism, with enforced equality 
sought to humiliate and degrade. In these 
ong years, in these conquered Si:..es, not one 
word of conciliation or of generosity has come 
‘o us from this great party or its leader; but, 
on the contrary, every device has been resorted 








| though ill-advised citizens. 


| to build upon, why unjust and cruel laws | 
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to—the suspension of the writ of habeas 
corpus, the military satrap system, the Ku | 


equality under the name and guise of ‘ civil 
rights,’’ and the withholding of amnesty that | 
we might further feel that we had no rights | 
under the laws and Constitution of the Repub- 
lic that this dominant party were bound in any || 
manner to respect. | 
The war has been ended seven years, and in 
that time the earnest desire of the people of the | 
South has been to have peace, to return to their 
usual avocations, and to promote in every way 
the welfare of their families and the good or- | 
The Radical party | 
prospered by the war, and they did not intend 
that it should cease when military operations 
were ended; and they have carried out their 
purpose. Both Houses of Congress have every 
day resounded with diatribes against us. The 
grossest exaggerations have been made as to 


| 


inventions to keep alive and promote disorder 
and dissensions in our midst. In despite of 
all this there are no people on this continent 
to-day more obedient to the laws of the coun- 


giance to the Government than the people of 
Alabama. They have suffered, they stiil suf- 
fer, but | am proud to say that they have been 
true and faithful in every duty as good citizens, || 
and no man can gainsay it. 

In a vast country like this, made up as it is 
with so many and different elements of soci- | 
ety, disorders will occasionally exist. They 
grow out of athousand promoting causes, and 
within the past year we bave seen that they 
have occurred in New York, Pennsylvania, 
in Illinois, and in other northern and western 
States. In them all the laws have been vio- 
lated and defied. The mad excitement of the 
hour, no matter what the occasion, has carried 
the perpetrators to violent excesses, and 
brought communities for the time into disre- 
pute. I do not claim that the South has been 
exempt from such eruptions. In the abnormal 
condition of things which has existed there 
since the war, and I need not stop to particu- || 
larize, it would have been marvelous had || 
there not been; but our misfortune has been 
this: that whenever and wherever a disturb- 
ance, of whatever character, bas occurred 
within our territory, its magnitude has been 
exaggerated, and the cause imputed to but 
one source, that of disloyalty. There are 
instances of violation of law and the good 
order and decency of society having been 
summarily punished by outraged and excited, 
There have been 
personal feuds; there have been occasional 
outbreaks here and there by lawless men. 
There have been local disturbances, not one 
of which has originated in political feeling 
or was of any sectional or national signifi- 
cance, arising as they did from other causes 
and upon the impulse of the moment; for 
men are imbued with.the same passions every- 
where; yet in every instance the northern Rad- 
ical press has heralded them to the country 
as originating in disloyalty and resistance to 
the Government, and they have been cited 





| 


'in this Hall as a reason, and a foundation || 


should be fastened upon all the people of the 
South. Sir, in behalf of my people, I protest | 


| against such injustice, based as it is upon such | 


insufficient evidence. 
The majority report of the Committee on | 
Southern Outrages, gotten up as that commit- 


tee was for purely partisan purposes and pre- || 


sented to this House for its consideration, is but 
a tissue of exaggerations and misrepresenta- 
tions from the beginning to the end. Let any | 


impartial man read it; let him know the char: | 
acter of the testimon 
men who gave it, an 


it contains and of the | 
I do not fear or doubt | 


|} utterance 


| ity of their statements. 


| contains. 


|| abandoned. 


tt 
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his decision. There can be but one opinion 
of it, and that as I have characterized it. 
What if that report has been propped up here 


| by members of this body claiming to be repre- 


sentatives from States in the South, it does 
not alter my opinion, because I speak honestly 
of that which I know to be true and which 
nine tenths of the people of the South know 
to be true. 

Heretofore, sir, in the best days of the Re- 


| public, members of Congress were here to 
| represent the opinions, the will, and the best 
| interests of the people of their districts. They 


stood upon this floor to advocate their rigits 
and to defend their interests. A strange spec- 
tacle presents itself to-day. There are those 
here who who claim to be representatives, and 
of what? They denounce in speeches the intel- 
ligent, honest, and influential of their own 


| people, in order, by pandering to the preju- 


dices of an ignorant and easily-influenced 
population, to keep themselves in place. They 
join hands with the party which seeks to crush 
us to the earth, and in speeches and votes do 
their utmost to rivet our chains. What do they 


| care for the character of their State or the fair 


fame of their people? Listen to some of their 


| statements and believe them if you can. They 


assure you with a well-assumed virtue and hor- 


| ror, and withouta blush, that the South is the 
| most infernally, diabolically lawless land on the 
| face of the earth; that there men are hunted 


down and killed for political opinions. Yet, 
strange to say, these men, so reckless in the 
of such radical opinions on the 
stump, and from.their places in Congress, are 
alive, fresh and robust, and here to-day to 


| draw their pay and tell you these horrible 


stories. Were the malice and power of their 
party less, we might enjoy the extreme absurd- 
Such men as these 
advocate the adoption of this report and 
vouch for the credibility of the testimony it 
Par nobile fratrum! Some time 
ago the ex-Governor of my State, whose 
official thrift had been a subject of general 


| remark, appeared in this city before the Ku 


Klux Committee, and testified under oath, as 
he was required, that he had been obliged 
| to fly from his home and State to save his life 
because of his political opinions, and that he 
could not return without the most imminent 
danger. The next day he drew bis per diem 
aud mileage as a witness and went straight 
back among the people he had so vilely tra- 
| duced, and suffered no other consequences, 
| as I have learned, than their unmitigated con- 
| tempt. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I will not further occupy 
the time of this House by multiplying individ- 
ual cases, which are within my own knowl- 
edge, of the utter absurdity and falsity of the 
statements made and charges brought against 
our people. They are, indeed, too numerous 
to mention, and almost too ridiculous to com- 
mentupon. The white people of the South 
are not devoid of common sense, if it is true, 
as Our enemies allege, that they have no patri- 

| otism. The termination of the war ended all 
resistance to the Government of the United 
| States. The ambitious dream of a separate 
government was hopelessly broken. That 
idea has been forever completely and utterly 
Such being the case, what would 
| logically follow? A return to their allegiance 
to the United States. ‘This has honestly and 
unreservedly been the case. True, the long war 
| made deep wounds—we were more than human 
| were they not. To many these wounds are 
yet sore; no hand from the North bas been 
stretched out to heal them ; time, thatcures all 
things, has done moretban kindness. I may be 
| pardoned for any pride | may exhibit in the 
| proud courage and gentle submission of the 
| southern people. History furnishes no paral- 
Throughout the North the political 





| 


| lels. 
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Grand Army of the Republic come together | 
on certain occasions and decorate the graves | 
of the soldiers of the Union Army. We | 
know that here and there in a pational ceme- | 
tery repose the bones of confederate dead, | 
where guards were placed that no sympathetic | 
hand might seatter a flower there. Sectional 
hate followed into death. [ mention this 
merely to show the spirit which has been kept 
alive and which actuates to-day the people of | 
this country against the South, and the con- | 
stant irritation and insult to which they have | 
been subject in and out of Congress, and in | 
reply to the demand so constantly made, why | 
are we not peaceful and good to the ‘*‘ best Gov- | 
ernment and the best people the world ever | 
saw ?’’ 

Mr. Speaker, may have committed | 
high political crimes and rebelled against a 
paternal authority. We cannot speak of that 
now, nor is it wise to revive any question that 
it involved. I only wish to say that we have 
never repelled the hand of friendship, nor 
turned away at any effort of reconciliation ; 
our opportunities todoso have not been many. 
On the subject | have just mentioned, on 
decoration day, in the South the people carry 
flowers and scatter them on the graves of ‘‘ the 
blue and the gray’’ alike. There are no guards 
there to stay the sympathetic hand, or insult 
with the rude bayonet the generous purpose. 
Enough to that people that it is the grave of 
a brave soldier; with him all enmity is buried, 
and the flower sprung from the soil of carnage 
rests, emblem of Chfistian charity, upon the 
grave of friend and foe alike. 

To revert to the subject of this Ku Klux 
report. The principle of law is that a man 
is presumed to be innocent until he is proved 
by competent testimony to be guilty. If you 
will carefully examine the reported testimony | 
of the Ku Klux committee as to the outrages 
alleged to have been committed in Alabama, 
you will find in nearly every case wherever the 
character of the witness against our people 
was questioned or examined into they were 
found to be unworthy of belief. In many 
cases these witnesses were too ignorant to un- 
derstand the nature of an oath, or totally and 
notoriously deficient in character for veracity 
in the community in which they lived. 

At Huntsville last fall the committee were 
investigating the cause of a riot which took 
place there over two years since, and a negro 
man (George Roper) who was engaged in the 
riot, caught with a gun in hand, and who had 
been indicted for murder, was brought before 
the committee as the principal witness against 
the white citizens of the place, and, of course, 
testified that the blame of the riot rested en- 
tirely with the whites. Mr. Beck, of the com- 
mittee, in a cross-examination, asked this col- 
ored witness if some of the best and most 
intelligent of the white Republicans of the city 
were not present at the time and scene of the | 
riot. He answered, ‘* Yes, they were.’’ Mr. 
Brox then asked him if he knew why a com- 
mittee appointed by Congress to investigate 
and report upon the condition of affairs in the 
South aol have selected him only, an igno- 
rant negro, who was one of the rioters, to be 
summoned and to testify in regard to the mat- 
ter, and not one of the many respectable white 
Republican citizens who were present. He 
answered, ‘‘ 1 don’t know, unless it was that 
the Lord gave me more knowledge than he did | 
them.’’ Such testimony, and from such wit- 
nesses, make up the body of this voluminous 
report, and is not entitled to even respectful 
attention. The committee did not seek to learn 
facts from intelligent and credible sources, but 
seemed to look for it from the most ignorant 
and malicious, notwithstandiog which they 
make but a poor case, and stand in no enviable 
light before the American people. Prejudice 
may carry a people far in wrong-thinking, but 


we 
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you must not insult their intelligence; that 
they will not stand. 

In this connection let me call your attention 
to the extraordinary and remarkable state- 
ment of a witness before the Ku Klux com- 
mittee, and whose testimony is actually printed 
in that report, that you may knowthe extent 
to which hatred of a people, and blind, 
fanatic party zeal will carryaman. It is that 
of Kev. Parson Lakin, of Alabama, Meth- 
odist minister, sent from the North to preach 
the gospel in that country, and who swore 
that a lady in Alabama, member of his 
church, gave birth to a child, which he saw 
and carefully and minutely examined, and 
which he stated to be a perfect representation 
and fac simile of a disguised Ku Klux, out of 
the temples of which grew two gristly horns ; 
that the mother had been frightened by the 
Ku Klux Klan, and that this Ku Klux child 
was the sad result. I need not add, sir, that 
the testimony of the attending physician, 
whose character for integrity no one dare gain- 
say, and other persons, make this reverend 
gentleman’s statement a preposterous lie, cut 
out of the whole cloth ; or that, before he had 
left the committee-room, his whole life had 
been proved a lie—a whining, political, reli- 
gious scoundrel, practising his rascality under 
the protection of the church, and who goes 
yet unwhipped of justice, though the devil in 
the end will have his own. These are the sort 
of men, and it is upon such testimony that 
Congress is expected to hold eleven States 
and nearly ten million people under the pro- 
visions of the Ku Klux law and at the mercy of 
the President. 

The officers sent by the Federal Government 
to administer and execute the laws in the 
southern States have done little, for the most 
part, to reflect credit upon themselves or the 
Government, and they have done nothing to- 
ward dispensing even-handed justice, or pro- 
tecting the rights of the people. Governors 
have robbed their State treasuries, and fled 
from the wrath of an outraged people and the 
penalties of a violated law. Custom-house offi- 
cers and tax collectors have, with impartial 
hand, filched equally from the people and the 
Government. Even the ermine of the Federal 
judiciary, in more than one notable instance, 
has been bedraggled in the dirt of partisan pol- 
itics. in atrial held at Huntsville, in my State, 
of parties indicted for the violation of the Ku 
Klux law within the last year, there was a 
deliberate effort made to libel the peaceful 
and law-abiding character of our people by 
malicious misrepresentations of the facts put 
in evidence, and in which the rulings of the 
eourt astonished the whole bar of the State, 
and made good men despair of impartial justice. 
In this ease, the accused parties were indicted 
at the November term (1871) of the United 
States district court for the northern district of 
Alabama. for conspiringand banding together 
unlawfully, and going in disguise to the prem- 
ises of one Wier, to injure, wrong, and op- 
press him, &c. These parties had each some 
months prior to the finding of the indictment 
in the district court been indicted in the State 
circuit court of Limestone county for the same 
offense, that of maltreating, while in disguise, 
the person of the said Wier. The jurisdiction 
of the State court was ousted, notwithstanding 
the fact that all diligence had been given by 
the State authorities of Limestone county to 
bring these parties to a speedy trial. 

The fact that a court of competent jurisdic- 
tion had taken cognizance of the cause, though 
presented to the Federal judge in a legal man- 
ner, was utterly disregarded, and the accused 
were hurried to a trial upon the indictment 
which their counsel had not been given time 
to read. The indictment of November was 
dismissed on motion of the district attorney to 
enter a nolle prosequi. The prisoners and 


| their counsel were required to await the § 
ing of a new indictment; and I am info, od 

| that in less than five minutes after the inden 
ment was returned into court b ost 


j : the 
jury they were required by the ae grand 


trial. 1 am credibly informed, and by A it 
authority, that the evidence offered j, this 


trial did not prove either directly or jn 
that Wier was injured or oppressed or 
by the accused for any political cause 0 
In fact, the testimony of Wier himse] 
show that he was maltreated simply to preven; 
him from appearing as a witness against o,, 
of these parties in a cause then pen: ing in ~ 
circuit court of that county. There Was = 
evidence showing the character of that gyi: 
but when the counsel for the defense offered 
to show the nature of this other suit, it wae 
excluded by the court as irrelevant, though i 
was of a character entirely personal, and with 
no origin or connection with party politics, — 

There was no evidence whatever on this 
trial that these parties defendant belonged to 
an organized band of disguised men, nor was 
there any evidence showing the existence they 
of such an organization as the Ku Klux, not. 
withstanding the anxious and eager Inquires 
of the court and attorney on the subject, 
These parties were convicted by the court, and 
sentenced to a term of years in the peniten. 
tiary at Albany, New York —the sentence of 
one being for ten years. The most that was 
proved upon them was assault and battery, 
committed by parties in disguise. The State 
laws are severe, and justly so, on such viola 
tions of peace and good order, and the State 
court would have vindicated the violated law 
and properly punished the offenders, which ali 
good men desired, but this unwarranted usurp- 
ation of the rights of the State and the sacred 
privileges of the people has no justification 
in any facts or circumstances connected with 
the case, and meets the severest condemna- 
tion. Much attention was called to this trial 
at the time, and its events make up a chapter 
in the history of this peaceful and law-abiding 
people that by them will be remembered with 
mingled feelings of shame and indignation, as 
intense and as general as the wicked and 
designing malice which falsely, by acts and 
declarations, branded them as a people prone 
to the ways of violence and disorder. 

An imposing stage effect was given to this 
trial by an armed body of men, * with halberds 
drawn,’’ stationed in the court-room by order 
of the judge, the alleged cause of which was 
that facts and information had the night before 
been communicated to his honor which in- 
peratively demanded this extraordinary pre- 
caution. What these ‘ facts’’ were, and what 
this ‘‘information,’’ and from whence they 
came, is still a matter of wonder and conjecture 
to those good citizens. A further precaution 
his honor took—serio-comic in its interpola: 
tions—in the following transcribed fulmination 
to the United States marshal of the court: 

“Information has reached me that a considerable 
number of persons attending on this court come 
into its presence wearing fire-arms or other deadly 
weapons. My sources of information leave n0 
room to doubt its correctness. To bring deadly 
weapons into acourt of justice during the sitting 
is an offense of the highest character, and deserv- 
ing of extreme punishment. It is a flagitious and 
pre poe contempt of the law, and an indecent 
and monstrous exhibition of the fell spirit of tur- 
bulenterime. It must be met and crushed. To do 
less than stamp it as abominable would be 4 re- 
proach to civilization, Christianity, and law. The 
marshal and his attendants are charged with the 
duty of excluding from the court-room any person 


guilty of this wicked practice, aud they are author: 
ized to make courteous and civid examination ° 


directly 
Wronged 
Treason, 
f went to 


the person, and any one refusing to be so examined 
shall not be allowed admission to the court-roow. 

His honor’s distempered fancy, it will be 
seen, saw horned and cloven-footed Ku Klux 
at every glance; albeit there were none 10 
evidence, hideous and grotesque, ready % 
spirit away the prisoners in a 
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sone, aud to transform and transport the very 
hody and dignity of the court itself. 

oat sir, these are serious matters to us. 
Let wk give you yet another illustration of how 
‘ystice 18 dispensed to the people of Ala- 
‘ 

sabia same term of court a man from Lau- 
jerdale county, in my own district, who had 
been indicted by the State court for the mur- 
jer of one of our best citizens, and who, not 
three weeks before the sitting of the Federal 
court, had sued out @ writ of habeas corpus 
pefore the judge of our circuit court, and had 
been very properly refused bail, was released 
by this United States district judge on straw 
bail, on a bond of $1,000, and went scot-free. 
There was in this case no observance of the 
plain requirements of the law, in giving notice 
‘o the solicitor, or examining a single witness, 
the only evidence necessary being that the 
accused belonged to the Radical party, and 
that the murdered man had been a member 
of the other party, and a sympathizer with the 
southern Cause. ‘ 

There are many other such cases, the details 
of which I will not occupy your time in giving. 
They are matters of record to-day in my State, 
and in all of which, from first to last, the 
United States district court has been prosti 
tuted to partisan purposes, exercised unwar- 
ranted authority in mockery of justice and in 
contempt of jaw. The shallowest, flimsiest 
pretenses have been sufficient for the hunting 
down and the punishment of southern men. 
On the other hand, the grossest outrages have 
been committed upon our people by the hire- 
lings of the Government, and not one word in 
their condemnation, or one step toward their 
correction by the proper authority. A glar- 
ing instance of this kind is that of the United 
States marshal of this same United States dis- 
trict court, who, shortly before the holding of 
the court, in February last, with a squad of 
hired rowdies and robbers whom he had with 
him as a posse, attacked and shamefully beat 
and maltreated an old inoffensive and peaceful 
citizen of Morgan county, in my district, (Mr. 
M. Sensabaugh, of Decatur,) and without the 
slightest pretense of provocation or justifica- 
tion whatever—nothing but the fell spirit of 
devilish hate and mischief which actuates such 
miscreants in such positions. And yet these 
facts were known to the court and to the pow- 
ers at Washington, and this man Thomas is 
still retained as a ‘‘ peace’’ officer in Alabama. 
This is the statement of a simple fact as one 
of many instances of the same kind throughoet 
the South. But, Mr. Speaker, they are ‘* loil,”’ 
deeds of ‘‘ loil’? men, and as such, require no 
further comment. 

[ have shown you briefly, sir, as my time 
would permit the political and civil aspect of 
affairs in my State and throughout the South. 
Let me add a word or two here as to the mili- 
tary governments to which we have been 
more or less subjected under the pretense to 
Congress and the world that it was to protect 
the lives and property of loyal citizens of the 
South against the still rebellious spirit of the 
people, and to enforce the execution of the laws. 

he country is familiar with the use that has 
been made of them. It was seen in Missis- 
‘ppl, where the white people were kept from 
the polls, aud the most subservient of satraps, 
without a local habitation, or even the color 
of citizenship, wag. foisted by his bayonets 
‘nto 4 Seat in the United States Senate. In 
lexas a similar attempt was made, but through 
‘ome failure in the management proved abor- 
‘ve. Onlya few days since we had the scandal 
of the Gatling guns brought to bear upon a 
recusant division of the Radical Legislature in 
oulsiana, Where their ‘‘ moral influence’’ was 
used to bring them, to terms. When later, 
however, the properly constitated authorities 
of the State asked for the codperation of the 








Federal troops to preserve the peace and order 
of the city of New Orleans, seriously threat- 
ened by disturbing elements, the request was 
refused. 

In my own State we have also had the bene- | 
fit more or less of a military surveillance, and 


their vigilant protection. 
occurred at Eutaw, in the district of my dis- | 
tinguished Radical, anti-Ku Klux friend and 


commander-in-chief of the army of occupation 
of Alabama, with his troops at hand, occupied | 
a seat upon the platform where there was pub- 
lic speaking, around and about which the riot 
began, and was conspicuous that day as one 
of the bright and shining lighis of the Radical 
party, and in the beginning of the fight by the 
remarkable speed he exhibited in vanishing 
from the scene. His conduct there was worthy 
of the man who, when he abandoned his head- 
quarters at Huntsville and came to Washing- 
ton asking to be placed upon the retired list as 
‘*unfit fur service,’’ published libels against 
the citizens whose hospitality he had partaken, 
and uttered unfounded and base slanders 
against the virtue of. women whose shoe -latch- 
ets he was unworthy to fasten. He published 
that the ‘‘women of the South are used as 
corrupters of officers, and also of men, virtue 
on the average being no greater in the South 
than elsewhere, and thus after a time the 
company at any town loses discipline, the ser- 
geants and corporals are injured with liquor 
and licentiousness, the men scattered, the 
morale broken down, and there might as well 


be no troops there. Ku Klux might come up | 


in the next field and kill somebody and the 
soldiery be no wiser.’’ 
of an officer in high position in the Army of 
the United States, sent to protect with his 
troops the southern people | 

Sir, the South wants peace, and, in the 
name of justice, are we neverto have it? Un- 
wise and injurious legislation and constant 
partisan agitation have almost paralyzed our 
industries and made bankrupt our people. 
Common sense and a common interest will 
teach every one that this state of things can- 
not much longer continue. The North grew 
rich upon the war. The South was impover- 
ished. But if the South remains much longer 
in this condition the North will become seri- 
ously afflicted. The productions of the United 
States that are available in foreign commerce, 


. : | 
that is, that are exported and made effective || 


in the payment of our imports, are mostly 
agricultural. Without these exports our im- 
ports would cease and our country become 


bankrupt. The immensé products of the West, | 
consisting of provisions and breadstuffs, are | 


to a great extent consumed in the family ; but 
comparatively a small amount is exported ; in 
fact, the regular export of agricultural products 


of the West, except when crops fail in Europe | 


or when war exists in some portion of the 


world, is not of such magnitude as to form a | 


national asset worthy of much consideration. 
The productions of a planter that are con- 


sumed, either in the making of his crop or | 
the support of his family, do not increase his | 


wealth or furnish him with means for payment 
of debts or purchase of property. It is only 
that portion which he has for sale over and 
above expenses that adds to his wealth. Now, 
by far the greater portion of the agricultural 
products of the West are consumed by our- 
selves, and add to our export wealth only so 
far as they sustain those who are producing 
export values. But the products of southern 
agriculture are just the reverse, and particu- 
larly in our great staples where the larger por- 
tion is absolutely exported. Every bale of 
cotton is a bill of exchange that balances an 
import or debt equivalent to its value, and 
even of that portion of our cotton which is 


This the language | 
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nominally consumed at the East, a portior is 
wrought into manufactured goods and ex- 
| ported. In tobacco our foreign export is 
| greater than the amount consumed in the 
family, and this would probably have been the 


|| case with sugar and rice but tor the destruc- 
have experienced the tranquilizing effects of || 
At a riot which || 


tion of those interests by the late war. But 
in the case of sugar and rice consumed in the 
family, they are equal to a foreign export from 


|| the fact that they save us from an import equal 
colleague, [Mr. Hays,] about a year ago, the || 


to their value. 

During the late war the United States Gov- 
ernment was seriously affected by the want of 
our export values; fortunately for it, petro- 
leum sprung up as if by magic and furnished 
something, and credit was relied upon to make 
up the deficit. Since the close of the war 
the South has furnished in cotton alone over 
fourteen hundred millions, and of tobacco, 
sugar, and rice, probably three hundred mil- 
lions more; and this in seven years. Had our 
industries been protected by the fostering care 
of the Government the amount would have 
been much larger. lhe rapid retarn of finan- 
cial prosperity to the Government is largely 
attributable to this source; in fact, without 
them it is difficult to see how the nation could 
have sustained itself. The most surprising 
thing to financial minds that are not imbued 
with political Aims and ends is that the people 
of the Kast and West do not see their own 
interests in protecting ours. In a national 
point of view it must be seen that it is desira- 
ble to increase our export values, while even 
those who are incapable of looking only at 
private interests ought to see that money would 
be saved to them by cheap cotton, tobacco, 
sugar, and rice. They of the Kast and West 
are the consumers and not the producers of 
these things. So long as the present state 
of things continue, so long as the Government 
is using all its energies and power to destroy 
the productive interests of the South, they must 
pay high prices for thein. 

Mr. Speaker, in the*name and on behalf 
| of the people of Alabama I atter my solemn 
|| protest against the passage of an act calculated 
|| to oppress them, and against any legislation 
|| which will infringe upon their rights as Ameri- 
can citizens. I claim for them, sir, the same 
| protection and security which the Constitution 
|| and the laws guarantee to all alike. There is 
|| no justification for such acts, nor any founda- 
|| tion in truth. The State government of Ala- 
|| bama will compare with any in the faithful exe- 
cution of the laws, and the people are behind 
none others in the honest discharge of every 
obligation as citizens of the State and of the 
|| United States. 








| Ku Klux Outrages. 


|| SPEECH OF HON. HORACE MAYNARD, 
\| OF TENNESSEE, 

| In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 30, 1872. 


The House having met for debate as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union— 


Mr. MAYNARD said: 

Mr. Speaker: The southern confederacy, so 

|| called, was composed of éleven States, not 
counting Kentucky or Missouri. ‘The effect 
of the war was to deprive them all of local 

r government. They Were héld in the ,grasp 
of the military poWer under the Federal Gov- 
ernment, with such semi-civil 4dministration 
as would keep the peace and adjust personal 
rights between the citizens. 

The first effort of Federal authority after 
the rebel arms were dispersed was to reés- 
tablish the State governments. 

Congress had adjourned on the 4th of March 
previous, and would not assemble until the 

|| following December. The President bad just 
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been assassinated, and the Vice President, an 
emphatic antagonist of the lost cause, had suc- 
ceeded him. The new Executive entered at 
once and vigorously upon the important work 
of what has ever since been designated as 
reconstruction. By the assembling of Con 
gress, in December, organizations had been 
formed in the several seceding States which 
were intended to be respectively State govern 
ments. 


A controversy at once arose between the 


| 
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work of recoustruction. It was a weary and 
discouraging process. Rebel hatred, execu- 
tive hostility, Democratic opposition, aud half- 
hearted Republican support, presented serious 
obstacles. Taking universal suffrage as the 


'| basis, they built upon it with the best avail- 
_able material. The great body of the old gov- 


President and Congress whether the business | 
of reconstruction appertained to the executive || 
or the legislative department of the Govern- 


ment. 
it concluded in the impeachment of the Presi 
dent, will form, | am persuaded, one of the 
most interesting chapters of constitutional 
history. In fact the new governments could 
not stand unless recognized by Congress, as it 
very soon became manifest. Such a recogni- 
tion they would undoubtedly have received had 
they pursued a policy at all in harmony with 
the general sentiment of the country. They 
had been ordained by the white people alone, 
and practically by the same class of men, gen 
erally the same persons, who had engineered 
the rebellion. Had they been equal to the 
work of establishing governments the rebel- 
lion would not have tailed. They were not, 
and this second attempt failed also. 

Deluded by the belief that the President was 
on their side, and that in some way a new con- 
test was imminent in which the South would 
regain her lost fortunes, they yielded to the 
most extravagant suggestions. New hopes 
were awakened and the old hatred revived. 
The emancipated slave was treated as a vassal, 
the native Unionist and the settler from the 
North as outlaws—** niggers,’’ ‘* scalawags,’’ 
and ‘‘ carpet-baggers,’’ with no rights which 
these infatuated rulers felt bound to respect. 
The statutes and judicial decisions of that day 
remain a perpetual testimony to their cher- 
ished hostility toward what they called the 
old Government, and to all who had aided it 
in the overthrow of their rebellion against it. 
Life was not sale, individual rights were con- 
temned, repeated mobs disgraced the largest 
cities, and the populace openly predicted the re- 
sultofthe ‘‘next war,’’ when the ‘‘niggers would 
be put back,’’ and ‘‘we’’ should get ‘*our 
rights.’’ Certain of the self-styled better classes 
affected to regret these manifestations, at least 
deprecated the responsibility for them; but the 
toneof the entire press, and the language of the 
leaders of thought, secular and sacred, indi- 
cated unmistakably the real drift of public 
sentiment. Loyalty to the Government, stig- 
matized alternately as ‘‘Radicalism’’ and ‘‘nig- 
ger equality,’’ was made odious beyond meas- 
ure. Things looked squally. A reaction had 
set in, which would in a short time have made 
the condition of the freedman and the Union- 
ist, native or northern, worse than if the south- 
ern confederacy had been established. 

The President, contident in the belief that 
the Republican party was fast going to pieces, 
and deceived by the professions of the old 
rebel leaders, was too much engrossed in or- 
ganizing a new party, to be composed of the lat- 
ter and such of the former as could be induced 
to approve bis policy, to render much assistance, 
Like James II and Charles X, he did not 
understand his epoch, «id so added another 
to the list of distinguished failures. 

A éonvention of southern Unionists of all 
colors and nationalities assembled in Phila- 
delphia late in the summer of 1866. They 
appealed for protection to the country in the 
name of their slaughtered brethren. Their 
appeal was sustained, and the ensuing elec- 
tions resulted in overwhelming majorities 
against the President and his policy. The 
Republican party did not go to pieces. 

Congress now interposed and undertook the 


This struggle, from its inception until | 





| culty. 


erning classes were mad and sullen. They 
took no part in the business, and used their 
influence to prevent all others from doing so. 
This was not all; they organized an active, 
unrelenting opposition, unscrupulous and reck- 
less. No wonder that they greatly embar- 
rassed an undertaking of such intrinsic difh- 
The condition of these States after the 
war was truly deplorable. Their revenues 
were exhausted and the sources of revenue 


| aimost dried up. Their treasuries were empty ; 


their debts bad increased; their credit was 
doubtful; their labor system was deranged ; 
their railroads aud moneyed institutions were 
run down; their public buildings were in 


ruins; in short, everything was to be done 


and little to do with. 

Sverybody was invited to codperate who 
would. The old rebel class no doubt believed 
that no government could possibly be estab- 
lished without them. Many still so believe. 
As they would not assist, nothing less could 
be done than to try. Those of them who were 


| willing to take hold, like Governor Holden 


and Governor Brown and several honorable 
gentlemen of this House, were pressed into the 
service and made prominent; the native 
Union men, most of them unused to public 
office, were brought out from the retirement 
of private life; northern men who attracted 
by the natural advautages of the South had 
sought homes there at the close of the war 
were invited to participate ; colored men of 
character and intelligence were encouraged to 
assist. In this way, and by these men, the sev- 
eral governments were one by one established, 
amid what obloquy and derision and cal 
umny and: false accusation it would be difh- 
cult to tell. The great mass of the rebellion 
was seething with rage; their spea ers, their 
newspapers, the Associated Press t.cmed with 
denunciation. The Democratic party made war 
from party policy, alike without principle and 
without feeling ; certain Republicans who seem 
to think it a condescension to belong to the 
party lifted up their voices in disparagement 
and passed virtuously by on the other side. 
Perhaps none of their maligners was more reck- 
less and unreasonable than Mr. Greeley, of the 
New York Tribune. How difficult it has been 
to secure action here in the House, and 
whence has come the most fatal opposition, 
none know so well as we who have felt its 
secret and unavowed power. 

Yet the good work went on to final and 
complete success. As such the exasperated 
rebels now acknowledge it and are only too 
eager to get it into theirhands. ‘The deserted 
seats in both Houses of Congress are now all 
reoccupied. 

I propose to inquire briefly into the condi- 
tion of these States since reconstruction, so 
far asto ascertain the progress of their material 
interests. The joint Committee on the Condi- 
tion of the Insurrectionary States have obtained 
directly and incidentally much information 
upon this point. As a member of that com- 
mittee, and chairman of a sub-committee to 
take testimony in the Carolinas, Georgia, and 
Florida, I have been able to add something to 
my previous knowledge. 

GENERAL CONDITION OF THE SOUTH. 

Rev. Charles W. Howard, a Presbyterian 
clergyman by profession, and a rebel captain 
during the war, examined at Atlanta as a wit- 
ness for the minority, is the editor of an indus- 
trial and agricultural paper, a vice president 
of the State agricultural society. He has been 
connected, as he says. with the agricultural 





| greatly improved, and he thinks it is y 
better condition than it ever was before. uw... 





societies of the State for twenty years 
that way has given attention to ihe 
‘* very closely indeed; perhaps more g, \,_ 
any man in the State.’”’ This gentleman ... 
the progress since the war has been ye 44g 
dertul. The agriculture of the State h 
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previous to the war. Not only new and ya), 
able growths, but cotton has been produce 
with the most extraordinary results, andy... 
duced largely, he thinks, from the very ing 
itable energy of the people. Young men yi, 
previous to the war, were of good blood y, 
fortune, and accustomed to affluence, whey +, 
war was over pulled off their coats and tool 
hold of the plow handles and have placed 
themselves in a condition to be independey 
men. 

The building up of the towns hag bey 
marvelous. Atlanta is an illustration. Sayay. 
nah has increased very greatly in population 
in wealth, and in material industry, and its 
prosperity is next to that of Atlanta. He 
chief pursuit is commerce, and that is greatly 
increased. Augusta has an enormous water 
power, and some of the finest cotton factories 
in the United States are to be found there. 

The advance of the railway system has beep 
very much greater than ever known before, |; 
has been a surprise to all. The tendency of the 
popular mind has been in that directioy, 
Money that was heretofore occupied in the 
purchase of slaves now goes to manufactures 
aud the development of their material re. 
sources of every kind. If undisturbed he 
thinks the present course of events—this was 
in October last—will lead to a degree of pros. 
perity never yet known. 

With such facts, established by such a wit. 
ness, and they are abundantly confirmed, what 
becomes of the complaints against the s 
called carpet-bag governments and the mis. 
erable excuses for Ku Klux villainy aud out 
rage? 


pro 


om 
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BEHAVIOR OF THE COLORED PEOPLE. 


This is not all. Mr. Howard is a native o! 
Georgia, but was educated in New Jersey ani 
Massachusetts, and with such opportunity o! 
forming his opinions, he declares bis emphatic 
belief that it would have been better for the 
negroes had they remained in slavery ; but he 
testifies that they have been quiet and orderly, 
under very strong temptations to be otherwise, 
and to a wonderful degree. This is confirmed 
by many other witnesses of similar sympathies. 
‘** Their conduct has generally been good, bet 
ter than I expected.’’ ‘* Peaceable, quiet, and 
orderly,’’ ‘* They act quietly and try to acquire 
homes for themselves.’’ ‘* ‘I'he negroes deserve 
great credit for their behaviorasarule.”’ ‘ Ev- 
titled to very great credit for their conduct.” 
‘* We have a very law abiding, orderly set of 
negroes.’ ‘‘ Perfectly humble and obedient, 
as much so as I ever saw them during slave 
times.’’ ‘‘Generally the negroes work better 
than I ever supposed they would. A great 
many of them acquire property.’”’ ‘‘ The ne 
groes as aclass have been behaving remark 
ably well.’’ ‘‘ There is a great disposition 00 
the part of the old people to learn to read.’ 
‘¢ They have behaved so well that the remark Is 
not uncommon in Georgia, that no race on earth 
relieved from servitude under such circum 
stances as they were would have behaved 8 
well.’’ ‘*As peaceable as any people in the 
world.” ‘*A great deal less miscegenation. 
These expressions taken each from the test’ 
mony of a different witness, and many similar 
to be found, prove beyond cavil the excellent 
conduct of this class of persens. 

Their desire for education is very great and 
amounts often almost to a passion. For the 


school-house and the church they have shown 
readiness to make the greatest sacrifices. No 
untaught people ever displayed a greater thirs! 
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for knowledge. Naturally religious, they pro- 
yide to the extent of their means, and some- 
times beyond, for the maintenance of public 
worship. Hence the school-house and the 
church are often erected to the postponement 
of commodious private dwellings—perhaps not 
gn unpromising tendency ina people struggling 
upward towards a better civilization. 
THEIR OFFENSE. 

Butas a complete offset to conduct like this 
are two inexpiable offenses; they were free 
and they were Republicans. As freemen they 
were a perpetual reminder of the rebellion, 
its boastful promise and its ignominious failure. 
As Republicans they were, in a special sense, 
the friends of the hated Federal Government 
and of all who had united to preserve it. This 
was as gall and bitter wormwood to the de- 
feated but still defiant rebel spirit, the same 
spirit which in the first months of the war im- 
prisoned so many Union men in Knoxvilleand 
then sent them to die in Tuscaloosa, and which 
subsequently became so terribly conspicuous 
in the prison pens of Andersonville and Belle 
Isle, Salisbury and Castle Thunder; the old 
spirit of the southern Democracy, intolerant, 
domineering, and implacable; the spirit of 
the bowie-knifg, the bludgeon, and the cow- 
hide. Any open expression of this feeling was 
no longer sate, and therefore out of the ques- 
tion. I'he first experimental mobs and riots 
had been disastrous to their authors, and some 
new form of cruelty had to be devised by which 
the victims could be attacked without danger 
and the perpetrators escape detection. 


THE KU KLUX ORGANIZATION. 


These conditions were met by the powerful 
and widely ramified organization known to 
the public as the Ku Klux. Dating back to a 
period within two years after the close of the 
war, it soon extended itself into every south- 
ern State. It was secret as much as it is 
possible to make such a thing secret. Besides 
the usual methods of secrecy, every member 
as far as¢ possible was involved, as principal 
or accessory, in some criminal violation of law, 
which would seal his lips from considerations 
of personal safety. Oaths were imposed with 
a fearful penalty and held paramount to those 
administered by authority of law. The semi- 
military character appeared in the form of the 
separate dens or councils, in the arms, and the 
uniforms—the latter contrived for the com- 
plete disguise of horse and rider, and made 
purposely grotesque at once to frighten the 
timid and to impose upon the intelligent, if 
necessary, aS mummers on @ masquerade ; 
it appeared also in their movements when 
abroad, in the execution of ordered punish- 
ments by parties ignorant both of the offender 
and his offense, and in the subjection of the 
whole to a single controlling head with con- 
venient subordinates for different States and 
smaller jurisdictions. It was composed of white 
men of southern birth, in politics Democrats. 
The leaders, so far as [ recollect, without an ex- 
ception; were of rebel antecedents and con- 
nected by high rank with the rebelarmies. Their 
vicuims were either Republicans, white or col- 
ored, or Democrats who were hostile to the 
order, For while all Ku Klux were Democrats, 
I take pleasure in adding that all Democrats 
were not Ku Klux. And more, there were per- 
sons manifestly not in the confidence of the 

u Klux whom their victims were afraid to 
4pproach with the cruel story of their wrongs, 
and who, having read nothing but their own 
local newspapers, testified, and testified truth- 
fully, aud {| must think, to their utter disbelief 
inthe Ku Klux and their alleged outrages. How 
iudeed should they know? Blissful in their 
ignorance, it would have been folly to be wise. 


EXAMINATION IN GEORGIA AND FLORIDA. 


Before going into a detail of the operations 
of this bloody order, let me dwell a moment 








upon the part I bore in the collection of testi 
mony. 


Committee on Ue Insurrectionary States, and 


chairman of a sub-committee to take evidence | 


in North and South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Florida. Associated with me on the sub- 
committee were the gentlemen of the House 
portion of the joint committee from Pennsyl- 
vania, (Mr. Scorig.p,] from New York, [ Mr. 
LANSING, ] agd from Indiana, [ Mr. Vooruess, ] 
and from the Senate portion of the committee, 
the Senator from Delaware, [Mr. Bayarp, } 
the last two forming the minority of the sub- 
committee. 
on the 22d, day of September last, but, owing 
to the private engagements of some of the 


members, could not reach Atlanta, the cap- | 


ital, of Georgia, until the 20th of October. In 
a few days Mr. VoorHEEs was compelled by ill 


health to return home, and Mr. Bayarp, the || 


other minority member, notified the sub-com 


bid him to remain longer than until the 15th 
of November. This greatly restricted our time, 
for the majority of the sub-committee did not feel 


I have said that I wasa member of the | 


This committee was appointed | 





at liberty to proceed in the absence of the minor- | 


ity. There had been taken much testimony re- 


lating to North and South Carolina during the | 


summer. 
the testimony of witnesses in Georgia covering 
some three hundred and fifty printed pages, 


none relating to Florida; yet ail the available | 


time, excepting four days, was spent in exam- 
ining witnesses in Atlanta. I am led 
these apparently irrelevant statements by re- 
marks ot one of the members of the sub-com- 


mittee made when [ was not present and where, | 


had I been present, I could not have replied. 
He complains that certain judges of the superior 
court of Georgia were not examined in accord- 
ance with a request by formal resolution of 
the senate of that State. 


the sub-committee left Atlanta for Florida, 
and did not reach the sub-committee until after 
they had closed their work there and were just 
in the act of leaving. Truth requires it to be 
stated that subpenas were issued promptly, 
without question for every witness desired 
by the minority. On reaching Atlanta the 
sub-committee proceeded at once with their 
duties and continued day by day, Sundays ex- 
cepted, from early morning until late in the 
evening, stopping barely for dinner. This they 
did until the very last moment, when compelled 
to take the train to reach Florida. They were 
obliged to leave unexamined witnesses sum- 
moned by the minority, and still more who had 


been summoned by the majority, to the deep | 


regret of the injured Republicans of Georgia, 
and certainly to mine. We might well have 
spent two weeks longer. The testimony of the 
majority witnesses covers five hundred and 
sixty-four, and of the minority witnesses three 
hundred and three printed pages. 

It is proper to add that we found the circuit 
court of the United States in session at At- 
lanta. Many witnesses had been summoned 
and were in attendance before the grand jury. 
Arrangements had been made with the district 
attorney to detain them until examined by the 
sub-committee, thus saving many hundreds of 
dollars expense to the Government. 

The same member of the sub-committee has 
seen fit to criticise his associates because they 
did not accept invitations to attend fairs held at 
Macon and at Augusta; thus occupying at least 
one week of their time, already too limited, 
to examine all the witnesses on either side! 
1am forbidden to intimate a purpose to em- 
barrass the investigation; but we may fairly 
infer a disinclination to hear from witnesses 
who were in their own persons the victims of 
Ku Klux outrages. They who will take the 
time to examine the volumes of evidence 
will probably conjecture the reason. 


The committee in Washington took | 


into | 


That resolution was | 
passed on the 8th of November, the very day 
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CHARACTER OF FACTS ELICITED. 
_ It would be impossible to give the evidence 
in detail. I shall group the instances of law 
lessness and violence, giving a few character- 
istic of the rest. 

Burning school-houses: The efforts by the 
colored people for education seem to have 
aroused a peculiar feeling of exasperation, 


| extending to all who engaged as teachers and 


to those who lent them countenance. Wil- 
liam Jennings, a witness introduced by the 
minority, testified upon this subject, and I 
quote from testimony: 
* By Mr. Bayarp: 
“Question. Do you not find that a great deal of 


| injury has been done by many of the negro preach- 


ers who are undertaking to lead their people and 
become instructors ? 


‘Answer. Well, [do not know. 

ee By combining religion and politics ? 

“Answer, L cannot say that; so far as my experi- 

ence goes, (we have three or four here in town,) they 
7 * 7 


** By the Chairman: 
“Question. Is the feeling against these negro 


| preachers because of their personal character, or 


want of character, do you think, or is it because 
they are leading, prominent men, in whom their 
race confide ? 

** Answer. Well, sir,it might be from both causes. 
I have no doubt there are some of them who are 
ignorant, and consequently a little violent and ag- 
gressive. But then they are objected to very mate- 
rially because they are to some extent representa- 
tive men; there is no doubt about that. They exer- 
cise a political influence over their race; they are 
generally alittle better educated than the mass of 
the negro race, and frequently capable of giving 


| good advice, and do give good advice. 


“Question. Are not many of them intelligent, pru- 
dent men? 

‘Answer. I think,so faras my knowledge goes, a 
majority of them are intelligent, prudent men. 

**Question. Men capable of giving to their race 
wise counsel ? 

‘Answer. So far as my experience goes, I think a 
majority of them are. 

**Question. Has it been very largely owing to their 
counsel that the negroes have committed so few acts 
of violence, that, as many witnesses have testified 
here, they have borne themselves in # manner that 


| hasexcited the admiration even of their opponents ? 


‘‘Answer. 1 could hardly state upon that point, 
I think, however, that the general tendency of the 


| advice of negro preachers is good. 


** Question. You have been asked upon the subject 


| of education; what is the feeling of the community 


with respect to educating these colored people? 

** Answer. Lam sorry to say that it israther averse 
to it, 

** Question. Have you reliable information of their 
school-houses having been burned? 

** Answer. I have heard of several. 

** Question. And of their churches having been 
burned ? 

** Answer. Yes, sir. 

‘* Question. And of their teachers having been 
scourged and driven away? 

** Answer. I have heard those things. 

** Question. In your judgment, what would be the 
social standing of any person, without respect either 
to sex or personal culture and cultivation, who 


| should engage in teaching a colored school in the 


State of Georgia? j ‘ ; 
** Answer. They would be just ignored entirely, so 


| far as their social standing is concerned. 


** Question. It would be sufficient to exclude them 
entirely from what is called society ? 

** Answer. Yes, sir; even Republican families of 
reasonably good standing dare not recognize them, 
for by so doing they would exclude themselves from 
society. 

** Question. The ostracisin extends not only to the 
vende themselves, but to all who recognize them ? 
** Answer, Yes, sir.”’ 


** By Mr. Bayarp: 


‘* Question. You were asked by the chairman a 
question which involved the charges of burning 


| churches, school-houses, &c., and [ understand you 


| to give an affirmative answer. 


| of this time. 


Can you give tha 
dates and oceasions when those things took place; 
do you mean to state that such things have bees 
frequent and common in this State? 

‘Answer, Well, sir, in 1867 and 1868 they were 
very common; there was hardly a neighborhood, 
until the matter was talked about a great deal, 
where they were willing to establish colored schools. 

** Question. Let us come down to within two years 
W hat is your statement upon the sub- 
have such acts of vandalism now ceased ? 
[ think there is a tendency ia 


ject; 
** Answer. 


that 


| direction, as I have remarked before. 


|| getting in that direction. 


** Question. Is the sentiment of most of the peopie 
of Georgia against it? | J . . 
** Answer. I think it is becoming so. I think it iv 


There are a great many 


| neighborhoods where a colored school would not be 
tolerated at all now; I know there are such in my 
district; but there are neighborhoods where they are 
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inaugurated by the citizens; there is a growing tend- 
ency in favor of liberality; there is no doubt about 
that.” 


James Atkins, the present collector of the 
port of Savannah, introduced by the minority, 
testifies upon this subject as follows: 


** My father wasaslave-owner before the war, and 
owned a large tract of land after the war. As soon 
as the war closed, or in 1865 or 1866, he built aschool- 
house, and employed a colored man to teach. His 
neighbors, as respectable men as I know, burned 
the school-house, so that he had to abandon the pro- 
ject of having colored schools. The proof was very 
conclusive, to my mind, as to who burnedit. They 
were men whom I had beentaught from my infancy 
to have as high respect for as any men I knew; some 
of them were oldmen. Ladvised my father to make 
no difficulty about it, though I was satisfied it was 
done by our neighbors, whom I had always esteemed 
ind respected. 

** Question. When was that? 

** Answer. It was in 1865 or 1866; I know it was not 
later than 1866, because my father died in the latter 
part of that year. My impression is that it was in 
the fall of 1865, or the winter of 1865-66. I have known 
a great many cases of thatsort; wherever men were 
disposed to encoufage negroes to educate them- 
selves, or anything of that sort, why, it was not 
thought to be quite prudent. In fact, I have carried 
on the farm myself to a considerable disadvantage. 
I apprehended that it was not a good thing to es- 
tablish negro schools there under present circum- 
stances, and my first plan was to put the negroes 
upon the farm, and to advise with them, and to run 
the farm in that way.’’ 


Caroline Smith, a colored woman, who had 
been twice whipped, in March and October of 
last year, thus testifies on the subject of schools: 


‘* Question. You day they made a general scatter- 
ing of the darkies in March ? 

** Anaewer. Yes, sir. 

** Question. What reason did they give for that? 

** Answer. They said we should not have any 
schools; and that white people should not counte- 
nance us, and they intended to whip the last one; 
that is what they said. 

** Question. Why did they not want you to have 
achcols? 

‘* Answer. Schools! They would not let us have 
schools. They went to a colored man there, whose 
son had been teaching school, and they took every 
book they had and threw them into the fire; and 


they said they would just dare any other nigger to | 
have a book in his house. We allowed last fall that | 


we would have a school-house in every district; 
and the colored men startedthem. Butthe Ku Klux 
said they would whip every man who sent a acholar 
there. There is aschool-house there, but no scholars. 
The colored people dare not dress up themselves 


| 





| 


| 


and fix up, lke they thought anything of them- | 


selves, for fear they would whip us. I have been 
humble and obedient to them, a heap more so than 
I was to my master, who raised me; and that is the 
way they serve us.”’ 


You can well imagine that even the most 


incredulous of our committee did not listen to | 


this testimony unmoved. It is creditable to 
in their manhood and to their sensibilities that 
some instances they were moved even to tears. 

Whippings: This word conveys to the mind 
buta faint impression of the cruel scourgings in- 
flicted upon thousands in different parts of the 
South, old and young, white and black, men 
and women, by this base and cowardly crew. 
A dreary sameness characterizes the long array 
of cases. A body of men armed and in dis- 
guise, in the late night; the victim lone, un- 
protected, and defenseless ; the house opened 
to some lying request, or broken by violence 
while the inmates are asleep. But I will not 
trust myself to follow the sickening narration. 
This must be done by the sufferers them- 
selves. 

One of them, C. C. Hughes, a young white 
man, a native Georgian, a Republican, or in 
rebel parlance a Radical, testifies to their 
treatment of him, page 539: 


**] think there were about twelve of them. They 





came into my house last May, the 7th day of May; | 


early in the morning of the 7th, before day. They 
took me from my house and abused me. 
‘*(Yuestion. How did they come into your house? 
‘*Anewer. They brokeinto the house; two or three 


came to the door and pushed the door open and | 


came into the house. They took me from the house 
and carried me off about fifty yards, and made me 
jie down flat on the ground, and whipped me. I 
have here the hickories to show what they abused 
me with. While they were engaged in abusing me, 
my wife ran to me and got over me like, but they 
jerked her away, and one of them said, ‘Give her a 
little ifshe don’t get out of the way.’ They bit her 
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upon the hands, and then afterward held her away 
until they got through beating me. 

**Question. Did they strip you? 

**Anewer. I had only my night clothes on. 

** Question. How many tiows do you suppose they 
struck you? 

** Answer. I have no idea how many; I cannot 
tell you how many. 

** Question. You could tell whether it was ten or 
a hundred? 

** Answer. I expect it was a hundred, if not more. 
| They made me lie flat on the earth, and there were 


|| two whipping me crossways like, agd one length- 


| ways. I was hurt the worst upon the shoulders. 
| have here the hickories that they used, if you wish 
to see them. 

*  aemcagy Let us see them. 

Anewer. [The witness took from a carpet-bag 
some hickory sticks.] This breakipg of the sticks 
was done by me,so that I might get them into 
this satchel. All three of these were used at the 
samme time. 

** Question. I notice the ends of these sticks are 
broken; did you find them broken in that way? 

‘** Answer. Yes, sir: all frazzled like that, just as 
they are here. 

7 pucdion, The fresh breaks were made by you? 

** Answer. Yes,sir. [The sticks were from eight to 
ten feet long, and at the larger end about as thick as 
a man’s thumb.]} . 

ys Pueriion, Were they disguised? 

“Answer. Yes, sir. 

* | maaoeeig In what way ? 

*‘ Answer. They had something over their bodies 
similar to gowns. I haveacap here with me that 
wus found there. This is it, [shagwing a covering for 
the head, made of calico.] There was a stick placed 
in the hind part of this cap in order to make itstand 
up straight. Aud there are holes here, as you can 
see, for the eyes, mouth, and nose, marked with some 
red stuff. 

a een. Where did you find that? 

‘** Answer. On the spot where they abused me.”’ 


Another victim, A. B. Martin, upward of 
seventy years old, a native of South Carolina, 
but for mauy years resident in Georgia, a me- 
chanic, holding the office of justice of the 
peace and notary public, testifies to the treat- 
meut he received on the night of the 7th of 
May 1871, (page 549:) 


‘*T willtell you plainly how the circumstance took 
place. I lay in one room and my sister-in-law in 
another. I had just got to sleeping soundly, so 
[ had to be shaken two or three times to wake me 
up. The first | knew she was shaking me, and said: 
‘Mr. Martin, get up; thereare a hundred men com- 
ing here, I think.’ I jumped right up with my 
| drawers on, and ran out and opened the front door. 
I peeped out and it looked to me like a heap of 
women. My mind struck me that it was another 
runaway set wanting to get married. The Alabama 
line is right close by, and they run over on our side 
to be married. Such things had happened before, 
and I thought it was all right. I opened the door 
wide open, and said, ‘Comein.’ I set the chairs as 
well as I could feel them, and said that I would put 
ou my clothes and be out in a minute. I put on my 
pants over my drawers. As I went in I told my sis- 
ter-in-law to light the candle. She smelled arat a 
little worse than I did. I got through, and when I 
went out they presented their guns at me. They 
took me and my step-son out and whipped us a 
plenty. They whipped me sothat I had to tote my 
drawers and pants in my hands to the house, and 
they whipped my step-son pretty considerably. I 
do not know what sort of people they are, whether 
Ku Klux or not, but I am sensible that some of 
them are pretty close neighbors to me. They are 
mighty rigid Democrats, and I was as much the 
other way. Gentlemen, I will tell you just as it is. 
I am a Union man, certain. 

" pres. Did they strip you when they whipped 
you) 








** Answer. No, sir; I had my under-shirt and over- 
shirt on, and my drawers and pants on. My sus- 
penders were held with born buttons, and they 
whipped me until they cut the buttons all to 
pieces, and I had tocarry my clothes in my hands. 

** Question. How many blows do you suppose they 
struck you? 

‘** Answer. I cannot tell you. Theystruck me until 
I had no feeling; if they had whipped on until yet 
it would not have made much odds. 

**Question. Your sense of feeling was entirely 
gone? 

** Answer. I had no feeling. 

* Question. How far was that from the house? 
* Anewer. About two hundred yards. 

oe reson, Did they whip you standing up? 

* Answer. They made me lie down on my belly. 

** Question. Did they hold you down in any way? 

‘*‘ Answer. No, sir; I tell you my principles are 
protty strong, and I just thought I could bear any- 
thing. 
penton What did they — you with? 

‘Answer. I cannot tell you. It was something 
that flew off in the time of it. There came another 
man walking along, and spoke to him, and they 
went off, and, I think, fixed it again; and then he 
came back and fixed it another spell. They got up 
and put a rope around my neck, and tried to draw 
me up to a post-oak sapling. And then they whipped 


‘ 
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me about the legs, If you have ever been 
horse-fly you know that they bite pretty sharp. 
is about all I could feei. My neck is swelled 
and it mas blaek for two months, “— 
“* Question. You say they whipped your 
“Answer. Yes, sir; at the same time, 
** Question. Is he here? 

‘Answer. He was tetehed here on 
we both went before the grand jury. 
“ Question. I understand you to say that ip yo 
opinion those were Democrats who were whipnn 
you, because you were a Radical and a Union - ey 

** Answer. Yes, sir; and I was an officer. It > 
heen a notary publie forsome time, and [ think». 
begrudged me the office. I will tell you what make 
me know it was my politics. After they crossed." 


bit bya 


Step-gony 


this same Cane 


fence and got into the big road, (I omitted to\);, 
that to you before,) the first word any of them said 
tome was, ‘Whatis your politics?’ J] told then | 
was a Union man from my cradle, and did not ky.. 
anything else but to be a Union man. Another m 7 
said to me, ‘Can you pray?’ I had begun y 
into the thing pretty plainly, and to know +,, 
something was going to take place. [I said ‘[,. 
not a praying man; but if I was the prayers of :\. 
wicked avail nothing.’ One took me with « gy, 
across my. head, and sortof staggered me. [ am oy. 
fident it was on account of my polities; I know i.” 


As if it were not enough thus to maltreg, 
this venerable, white-haired man, they pro 
ceeded to geourge his step-son, a youth of 
eighteen. It must be borne in mind that thes 
were all persons of good character, except 
always the fatal blemish of ‘* Radicalism,” 
The testimony of the young’ man, Willian 
eres will be found at page 553, anj 
thus describes his treatment by the same 
pariy: 

“They came on in the house, and after awhile, ip 
a few minutes, they took me out. They took the 
old man off from the house, and made me folloy 
him. The way I saw them was this: they hunted 
about over the house for a man that we had hired 
there. They said they were hunting him, all abou 
over the house, in the loft, and so on. That was ail 
that they did there at the house, except that they 
cursed me a little. : 

** Question. What did they do away from the 
house? 5 

** Answer. They whipped us. 

** Question. Did you see them whip your step- 
father? ; 

** Answer. Yes, sir. 

e eet Where were you? 

“' Answer, I was standing right there. 

; queaion, How many blows did they give him? 
** Answer. I cannot, tell how many. 

a Question. How many would you suppose? _ 

‘ Anawer. George Carter, a negro there, said he 
counted, and that they hit him seventy-five licks. 
Ido not know more than what he said. [ should 


— they gave him between fifty and a hundred 
icks, 


* 


a0 


See 


uestion. They whipped you also? 

newer. Yes, sir. 

** Question. How many blows did they give you? 
** Answer. They gave me about thirty. 

Question. Did they whip you over your clothes, 
or did they strip you? 

** Answer. They pulled up my shirt. 

** Question. They gave their blows on your bare 
back? 

** Anewer. Yes, sir. 

** Question. With what? 

** Anawer. With a hickory. 

** Question. Were you standing ? 

** Answer. I was standing up. 

** Question. How was it with the old man, as you 
call him? ‘ 

** Answer, They made him lie down first, and they 
hit him, I reckon, fifteen or twenty licks with a stick 
while he was lying down, and then they took him 
and tied him, and drew him up to a tree and whip- 
ped him there; I could not tell how many licks. 

ie tion. They whipped you standing up? 
‘Answer. Yes, sir; they tied me and drew me up 
to a tree and mnipped me standing up. 

** Question. Did they draw you up to the same tree 
that they tied the old man to? 

** Answer. Yes, sir. 

* Question. Did you know any of the men who 
whipped you? 

“* Anewer. Yes, sir. 

" st.on. Who were they? : 

‘“* Answer, Jim Casey, David Lowry, Jack Thomas, 
and Jim Garner. 

“ Question. How many of them whipped you? 

““Answe. There were three that hit me. ; 

** Question. With thesame hickory, or with a differ- 
ent one from that they used on the old man? 

“Answer. They wore out that hickory, and had 
get a new one. 

** Question. How many hickories did they use 08 


‘ 


you ; 

** Answer. They hit me with four at a time. 

** Question. How many blows? ; 

‘* Answer. Three men struck me ten blows apiece 
ae What was the size of the hickory? 
‘Answer. It was more than a common hickory 
whip a man with; it wasnearly an ox hickory. They 
whipped the old man with a larger hickory. 
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“Question. Did they injure your person—break the | 


skin ? 

* Answer. 
» places 5 , ; 
fo - | do not think the hickory was keen enough 
ull? 


They broke the skin a little on me in 


i 
| 
but they bruised the old man power- | 
i 


Te estion. How was it with your back? 
«Snewer. Lt was all in welts, except that my left 

; black and swelled up. 

liow many were thereinthecrowd? | 

I should think there were twenty or | 


arm was | 

“Question. 

* Answer. 
thirty. . 

Question. 
you? 

- swer. 

“Que sion. Did you know of any reason? 

“newer. No, sir; only that I lived with the old 
man; and it was because he was a Radical; that is | 
what they whipped him for, and I thought that was 
what they whipped me for. They asked me what 
made me live with the old man, and I said because 
he had my mother. J am going to live with him as 
jong as 1 live, and if they are going to kill me, they 
will have to kill me. ¢ * * * * 

“By the Chairman: | " ; 

“Question. What was it you said about not lying | 
jp your housesincethen? 

“4newer. 1 said I have laid in my house but two | 


Did they give any reason for whipping 


No, sir. 





nights since the 7th of May last. || 


“Question. Where have you been? 
“Answer. Llay around watching for them, 


“Question. Where did you sleep? \| 


“Answer. In the bushes, when I did sleep; they 
said they would kill me, and I was afraid to stay in | 
the house. : 3 

“Question, Have they been going about in the 
neighborhood since they whipped you? | 

“4newer. Yes, sir; they killed a negro since that.” 

Abram Colby is a mulatto, fifty-two years 
old, born his father’s slave, and by him eman- 
cipated at his death. He is a man of good 
natural ability and a powerful pe ome He 
has been twice elected to the Legislature of 
Georgia, and his testimony, pages 695-707, 
exhibits a good deal of familiarity with public 
affairs. It will be recollected that the colored 
members were expelled from the Legislature 
and afterward reseated. During the interval 
he was assaulted by a party of sixty-five dis- 
guised men and left for dead. I give the 
affair in his own words: 

“On the 29th of October, 1869, they came to my 
house and broke my door open, took me out of my 
bed and took me to the woods and whipped me three 
hours or more and left me in the woods for dead. 
They said to me, ‘Do you think you will ever vote 
another damned Radical ticket?’ I said, ‘I will 
not tell youa lie.” They said, *No; don’t tell alié.’ 
I thought I would not tell a lie. I supposed they 
would kill me anyhow. I said, ‘If there was an 
election to-morrow, I would vote the Radical ticket.’ 
pe set in and whipped me a thousand licks more, 

suppose. 

Question. With what did they whip you? 


“ Anawer. With sticks and with straps that had 
buckles on the ends of them. 





+ eut the skin; but his back was right black fortwo | 
j 
| 





Question. How many were engaged in that? 


“ Answer, Sixty-five came to my house and took me | 


out; only twenty-five whipped me, so I understood 
after they thought I was dead. 

“Question. Were they disguised ? 

“Answer. Yes, sir. 

“ Question. Did you know any of them? 

"Answer. I think so. 

= Fueshion, Hlow many? 

Answer, Ten or fifteen. 

., Question, Give their names ? 

Answer, Doctor John E. Walker, William Law- 
rence, Jim Williams, Henry Johnson, Mr. Black—I 
do not know his given name, but he was a poor fel- 
low—Mr. Barnwell, John Dunn, William Turnell, 
Mr. Saunders, a young man—L forgot his first name— 
Albert Tunison, a young fellow, Tom Robinson, and 
Henry Jackson. can swear to those names, and 
there are others I can name, some two or three I 
think I knew, but I will not tell any except I can 
swear to them. 

., Question, Where was this done? 

Answer. In Greene county, about two miles from 
Greensborough, I live in the country. 

(uestion, Was that before you had been expelled 
from the Legislature? 

Answer. No, sir; it was after, and before I was 
Seated again, 

Question. What is the character of those men 
Who were engaged in whipping you? 

Answer. Some of them are the first-class men in 
ourtown. One is a lawyer, one a doctor, and some 
are farmers; but among them some are not worth the 
bread they eat. 
since, but I did not know them that night. 

‘ Question. Did they have any talk with you be- 
ore they took you out? 

Answer. No, sir. They broke my door down. I 
Was asleep. They called out, ‘Surrender!’ I said, 

course 1 surrender,’ They had their pistols, 

and they took me in my night-clothes and carried 
the &mile and a quarterfrom home. I may say that | 
ey hit me five thousand blows. I told President 
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IL have heard a great inany names | 


Ku Klux Outrages—Mr. Maynard. 


Grant the same that I tell you now. After they | 


thought I was dead, Doctor Walker came up to feel 
my pulse. Finding my wrist all wet and bloody, 
he did not feel my pulse, but said, ‘He is dead.’ 
Tom Robinson was commanding the crowd. Two 
of them said, ‘ Captain, we have not struck him a 


lick.” He said, * Yes, all of you have.’ They said, 
* Only twenty-three of us have whipped him,’ He 
said, ‘Go on and lick him; he isadead man.’ One 


of them cameupand struck me. I counted hislicks. 
At that time they did not hurt mea bit, except about 
the neck, He struck me tWo hundred licks. They 
gave me four or five hundred before they commenced 
counting. They told me to take off my shirt. 

said, ‘I never do that for any man.’ They tried to 
knock me down with their sticks, but they could not 
do it. My drawers fell down about my feet, and 


they took hold of them and pulled them, and tripped | 


meup. They then pulled myshirt up over my head, 
They said I had voted for Grant, Bullock, and Blod- 
gett. 

_** Question. You had voted in the Legislature for 
Foster Blodgett, and had voted at the polls for Bul- 


|| lock and Grant? 


“Answer. Yes, sér. 

‘Question. And that was the reason they gave for 
whipping you? 

“Answer. Yes, sir; and they said I had influence 
with the negroes of other counties, and had carried 
the negroes against them. About two days before 
| they whipped me they offered me $5,000 to turn and 
go with them, and said they would pay me $2,500 
cash if I would turn and let another man go to the 
Legislature in my place. I told them that I would 
not do it if they would give me all the county was 
worth; tbat Foster Blodgett bad always been a true 
man to me and to my party. One of them laughed 


I said, * Yes, 1 have.’ That night when they whip- 


for that;’ and they did so. The worst thing about 
| the whole matter was this: my mother, wife, and 
| daughter were in the room when they came there 
| and carried me out. My little daughter came out 
and begged them not to carry me away. They drew 
| up a gun and actually frightened her todeath. She 
| never got over it until she died. 
“Question. How long did she live? 
**Answer., About a year. 
seme Had she ever been sick before? 
| **Answer. No, sir; that was the part that grieves 
| me the most about the whole thing. I was at my 
| house a week ago, but I staid in the woods that 
| night; they were around there looking for me.’’ 


A revenue officer, one Cason, had been way- 
laid and murdered. Mary Brown, a colored 
| womany was supposed to know something of 
the affair. On the 21st of May, 1871, a com- 
pany of some forty men in disguise went to her 
house between two and three hours before day. 
| Her narration, page 375, leaves no room for 
comment: 


** They took Joe out of the house (he is my _ hus- 
band) and stripped him naked and whipped him 
terribly; they beat him with very large cane-poles, 
as large as any of these chair-rounds here. -'There 
were a couple of new hoes sitting in the yard, and 
they broke one handle over his head. They then 
put a chain around his neck. I was the last one 
they took out of the ho use. They just dragged 
me out in my night-clothes. They said, ‘What is 
that you are going down to Atlanta toswear about ? 
Tell us all about it; what men are those you saw?’ 
| I said, ‘Hold on; I cannot talk to about forty of 
| you; give me time, and I wiil talk.’ They said, 
| ‘Weare not going to hold on at all; we are going 
to kill you.’ 
spare my life.’ 
we will or not.’ 





He said, ° 


| about twenty-five licks beforethey letmeup. They 
| then jerked me up.” * ¢ + * * * 
“Question. Did they whip you any more that night? 
| “*Answer. Yes, sir; they cut me all to pieces; they 
left great marks on me; I could not sit up for about 
three weeks after that. After they got done with 
me everything I had on they stripped off; I shook 
with cold for about four days. After they got done 
with me Oakes and two boys, Albert Henderson and 
Henry Henderson, came up witha rope. They had 
a chain around my neck, and they drew on it until 
| they choked me so that I fainted. Some of them 
| said, ‘Boys, that’s enough; don’t do that; that’s 
| over the law.’ They jerked me up and tousled me 
about until I sort of came to myself again. One of 
them said, *I would rather kill her right now.’ 
Another said, ‘Oh, no; she hasn’t done anything; 
let’s not kill her.’ Some of them said, ‘If I bad 
known she had not done anything more I would not 
| havecome; but Iallowed she had done something.’ 
The other one said, ‘ That is all we know.’” 
* 7 ~ 7” ~ * * 7 a * 


** Question. What did they whip your huspend for? 
** Anewer. Notanything, except because they could 
not make him vote the Democratic ticket. I suppose 





« puaction, This was last May ? 
** Answer. Yes, sir; the 2lstoflast May. | 

MY Gucstion. How many blows did tliey strike you 
in all? 


| that is all they had against him. 
| 
| 


and said, * You have a son named Foster Blodgett.’ | 


ped me, they said, ‘You named a little son of yours | 
‘oster Blodgett ; we will give you a hundred more | 
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| 


I said, ‘I hope you will not kill me; | 
I do not know whether |} 
‘They threw we down on my face, ||} 


| Stripped my clothes up over my head, and gave me || pistols fired off. I suppused it was a signal, orsome- 


| of men 


** Answer. I reckon they gave me betwixt seventy 
and eighty licks. 
- Question. With what did they strike you? 
“Answer. With hickory switches; they were as 


| large as my thumb, and all the cane part they wore 


out. We found them the next morning; the ends 


of the switches were all frazzled; I saw that before 
they struck me. 


‘Question, How many switches did you find? 
Answer. We found five hickories up by the fence, 


where they had dropped them in order to get on 
their horses. 


“Question, You say they stripped you entirely? 

“Answer. They bad me there about the yard as 
naked as I was born.” 

R. W. Cone is thirty-five years old, a car- 
penter by trade, born in Georgia, but.has lived 
several years in Florida. Wasa Union man 
during the war,and is a Republican, a white 
man. In June of last year be was living in 
Baker county, Florida. During the December 
and January previous he had served as a petit 
juror in the United States court at Jackson- 
ville. On the night of June 24 a party of 
disguised men beset his house. His wife, Mrs. 
Florida KE, Cone, a lady twenty-seven years of 
age, gives this account of what happened. She 


| herself was at the time far advanced in preg- 


(Page 73, Florida testimony :) 
**Question. Are you the wife of Mr. R. W. Cone? 


“A nawer, Yes, sir. 
‘Question. He has told us in regard to a company 
who went to your house and committed 
certain acts of violence in the early part of last 
summer; lL wish you would give us an account of 
| the transaction, so faras you saw it. 

“Answer. Well, sir. it was between ten and eleven 
o’clock at night; we had gone to bed and wereasleep. 
The noise woke me up, and the first | knew there 

| was a crowd of men in there. They knocked me 
down, gave mea kick on my bead and one on my 
shoulder, and pulled my bair and tore it a great deal. 
Mr. Cone was begging them to let me alone, but the 

would not do it, but kept knocking me. They rome 4 
me by both hands—I was then on my knees—and 
dragged me, I guess, agreat deal further than the 
length of this table—dragged me by both hands. 
There were three or four who bad hold of me, and 
they dragged me to the room door, and then let me 
loose and took bold of him. He had his night-shirt 
on, and they took that and turned it up over his 
head, and then carried him into the woods.. That 
was the last I saw of him until they turned him 
loose and he got back to the house. After they had 
let me loose and had taken him to the door and 
started off with him one of them turned around and 
came back and told me that if I followed them 
he would blow my damned brainsout. I happened 
to know him. 

** Question. Who was he? 

** Answer. William Tyson. 

** Question. Where does he live? 

‘* Answer. | think he lived down on New river, 
about twelve or fifteen miles from where we were 
living. I knew the one who had hold of me and 
dragging me; be lives about seven or eight miles 
from where we lived. 

** Question. What was his name? 

** Answer. Kindred Griflis. They have never got 
hold of him yet; they have had the others up. 

** Question. How long was your husband away from 
| the bouse before he returned? 

** Answer. L do not know exactly how long it was; 

I guess a half or three quarters of an hour, 

Question. Did you hear anything while he was 
gone? 

‘** Answer. I heard something like bushes erack- 
ing, like somebody stepping on bushes, and heard 


nancy. 


| thing, for them to gather together after they got 
| through with bim. 
the Question. Did you ever go to the place where he 
| had been whipped? 
**Anawer. No, sir; I have not. 5 
* Question. How long did you afterward remain 
in that place? : 
**Anewer. We left there on Wednesday morning, 
| after the Saturday night that they came there, 
| ** Question. In what condition was your husband’s 
person after he had becu whipped? } 
** Answer. Well, sir, his back was all raw; the skin 
was cut in but one or two places, but it was bruised 
from one end to the other; it was a perfect sight. 
** Question. Could you form any idea of the num- 
ber of blows he must have received ? 
** Answer. No, sir; his back was striped just as 
thick with stripes asit could be forty or fifty, if not 
| more. Hewas just covered, from his shoulders down 
with stripes. One or two places on his side were cut 
withabuckle. I think it was a stirrup-leather they 
whipped him with. 
(Question. Low long before he recovered from the 
effects of it? 
** Answer. L do not know exactly how long; thero 
were some signs of it three or four weeks afterward. 
| ‘* Question. Did you yourself suffer any inconven- 


|| ience from their treatment? 


** Answer. It did not actually lay me ap in bed, 


il but I was disabled to do my work as weil as I ought 
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done it. 
me 


to have 
skinned 


fore, 


They dragged me about there, 
up a great deal, and made me pretty 
me a great deal. 


** Question. Were you in your night-dress ? 

a Answer. Ye 3, sir. 

** Ouestion, Where were your little children ? 

** Answer. They were there. 

** Question. Were they in bed with you? 

** Answer. Some of them were with me and some 
were with him. 


were scattered pretty well about; 
worm that night. He had some of the children in 
bed with him, and [had some with me. They were 
all up at the time’ I suppose the noise and my 
screaming together woke inom up.” 

The list of these sickening recitals would 
expand ny speech to a volume. I dwell a 
moment upon a different class of horrors. 

MURDERS. 

One of the most brutai and revolting hom- 
icides was the killing of John Walthall. He 
was a youngcolored man of no particular note 
beyond his own immediate neighborhood, 
where he appears to have stood well with his 
own color and to have been an industrious 
laborer. ‘The murder occurred on the 22d of 
April, 1871, just two days after the passage by 
Congress of the so-called Ku Klux law. The 
following nurrative is from the testimony of 
Jasper Carter, page 472, a close neighbor of 


lt was very warm that night; they | 
it was awfully | 


The lick they gave me on the shoulder hurt | 


John Walthall, who, like him, had ** voted the | 


Union ticket :’’ 


** Question. Do you recollect about John Walthall 
being killed? 


** Anewer. Yes, sir; I do. 








————< 


** Question, ‘Tell us what you know about that, and | 


who did it. 

Answer. It was done on a Monday night, along in 
corn-planting time. I do not know exactly what 
night or what day of the month it was. 

** Question. Was it last corn-planting time? 

**Anawer. Yes, sir; they allcame to my house first, 
and knocked the doors down, and camein and bol- 
lered to me to kindle up alight. I got up to kindle 
up alight, but before I could get to the fire-place 
they knocked both doors down and came in with 
pistols and guns, and drawed them on each side of 
me. One had one right at my head. They struck 
me above the eye with a pistol; the scar is here yet. 
They asked me if lL was Jobn Walthall. I said, ‘No, 
sir.’ They said, " Where is he?’ said, ‘Up to the 
other house,’ which was about fifty yards off. They 
said I bad to go withthem up there. One had hold 
ifimy arm, one had hold of my clothes, and another 
had hold of my shirt. We went up there. John 
Walthall, when 
down at my house, raised up a plank, went under 
the house, niming to get out at the back end of the 
house, but he got under the house and got fastened 
there. They ran around the house and knocked his 
doors down, went in there, jerked his wife out of 
bed, and beat, and knocked, and stamped her about 
on the floor, and beat her over the head with guns 
and pistols. There is a great scar on the back of her 
head half as big as the palm of my hand. She was 
seared; she did not know he had got out of bed until 
they came there; she did not know where he was. 
‘They had a great big light and were looking about 


he heard them knocking the doors || 


| floor and tried to get away, and they shot him 
y * + 


in the house; they jerked up a plank and happened || 
to get a glimpse of his shirt, or something white. | 


They ran out into the garden and jerked up a plank 
there, and one of them bad a little rifle and ran it 
down close to him and shot him through the small 
mart of the back. After they shot him, they pulled 
sim out and hit him three hundred licks, and made 
her hug him; and then they beat them both; they 
beat their heads together; they beat them witha 
great big stick, and with their fists. 

** Question, Did they beat them while he was stand- 
ing up or lying down? 

** Answer. Ile was just sitting up. They shot him, 
and then they dragged him out from under the house. 
‘They would stand on each side of him, and one of 
them would knock him nearly over, and thaman on 
the other side would knock him back. 

** Question. What did they knock him with? 

** Anewer. With their fists and with sticks. 

** Question. That was out of doors? 

» * Anewer. Yes, sir; right at the hind end of the 
ouse, 

** Question. How had his wife got out there? 

** Answer. They made her take a light and carry it 
out there; and thenseme of them held the light and 
made her hug him, and then they beat them both. 
They had a great big light out there; you could see 
to pick up a pin out there, 

** Question. Did they leave them both there? 

ean r. Yes, sir; they beat them both there, 
knocked, and kicked, and stamped them about just 
as long as they wanted to, andthen went off and left 
them there, 

** Question. Was any body else in the house but John 
Walthall and his wife? 

‘‘Anewer. No, sir; they were just newly married, 
and lived off by themselves. 

** Question. How long bad they been married ? 

‘Answer. Not more than three months, [ reckon. 


oie 


| about dinner time. 


| not do any work in three weeks afterward. | 


ee 


| on my face. 
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** Question. Had they been married the Christmas | 


before? 

** Answer. They were married Christmas, and that 
was corn-planting time. 

** Question. What did they do with you? 

“* Anewer. After they beat him and shot him, and 
beat her and him as much as they wanted to, they | 
took me, I reckon, about a quarter from the house, 
and whipped me. They made so much fuss at the 
house that I heard them say, as they went on, that || 
they were afraid to whip,me at the house, and made 
me go on about a quarter from the house. One 
stood on my head, and the others beat me. After 
they had all done beating me as much as they 
wanted to, oneof’them made some of the rest go 
and stand on my head, and let him beat me. 

** Question. Low did they stand on your head? 

* Anewer. They had me laying right plumb down 


** Question. Along on the ground? 


“Answer. Yes, sir; just stretched out flat on the | 
ground. . 





** Question. And the man stood on your head? 


“Answer. Yes, sir. 

‘* Question, Did they whip you 6ver your clothes ? 

“Answer, They just took and pulled my shirt out 
from under my pants, and then pulled my pants 
down and beat me. There are welts on my back 
now, if [ make no mistake, as big as your finger, 
and as black as a man’s hat. : 

** Question. How many blows did they strike 
you? 

‘Answer. They hit me one hundred and fifty.” 

Walthall died the next day about sundown. 
Thus perished this humble man in his humble 
cabin, with none to avenge his death or to make 
inquisition of blood; and yet I shall not be 
surprised if his memory shall prove mere 
troublesome to his murderers than that of 
some more distinguished victims. This oc 
curred in Haralson county. 

Another sufferer was Washington Eager, a 
colored man, who could write and read, and 
who ‘‘ never voted right.’’ His cruel taking 
off is described by his brother, page 668, and 
presents one of the most pathetic chapters in 
the annals of crime: 





** Question, 
county? 

, - Anse r. Yes, sir; there is where my brother got 
killed. 

** Question. Did they do anything to you? 

** Anawer. Yes, sir; they whipped me so dad that 
I never laid down and rested for three weeks after | 
they got through with me, 

** Question. When was that? 

** Answer. The third Saturday in April. 

** Question. Where was it done ? 

** Answer. In Washington county, at my own house. 
They came and took me and my brother out, and 
tied myhandsbehindme. There were three brothers 
of us; the other brother wasinthe house. They 
went up to take him, and he came out through the 


Are the Ku Klux in Washington 


down.” * “They came there and | 
told me that I was to be whipped. I thought it was 
all right, and that it would be better to be whipped 
than to be killed like my brother. In my brother’s 
back I counted some hundred and odd shots, bullets 
and buckshot holes. He wasshot clean through, and 
he breathed out of the bullet-holes that were through 
him. He lived from Saturday night clean to Sunday 
They took me down, and I do 
not know how much they did give me. But I did 


** Question. Did they whip you over your clothes? 

“Answer. No, sir. I say, whip you over your 
clothes! They took off every rag of clothes I had, and 
laid me down onthe ground, and some stood on my 
head and some on my feet. I can’t tell how many 
whipped me atonce, They went out and got great 
big long brushes, as big as these chair posts, and 
they whipped them all into frassels. There are 
welts on me now. After they quit whipping me, | 


they told me to go home and tell that God damned || 
| rascal that 


if he was not prepared todie, he had 
better be prepared to die. They told me to put out. 
I tried to run, and some threw rocks at me, and 
some said ‘Shoot him;’ but they did not. 

** Question. Did they get after you again? 

** Anawer. Yes, sir; in July. 

- Question, Who were they ? 

“* Answer. The same crowd. 

** Question. How many? 

** Answer. There were but five of them. 
“* Question. Who were they? 
** Answer, Mr. Dudley and Alfred Harrison werein | 
the crowd. I followed them to their houses and saw | 





them undress themselves, 

** Question. What did they do? { 

* Answer. They didn’t catch me then. They came 
and searched my house. They had dogs to search t 
around, but they did not catch me, 

** Question. What kind of dogs? 

** Answer, What they call ‘nigger hounds;’ such 
" they had in old slavery times ; Dudley had the 
dogs. 

** Question. Do they keep such dogs in your coun- 
try now? 
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| way I gotaway after the dogs wereright on my track, 





| Ashburn, and that General Forrest appeared 
| in Atlanta at the same time. 
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** Answer. 
business. 

** Guestion. How many keep such dogs? 

** Answer. Mr. Dudley is the principal one Tr 
are more that have them, but Ido not know when 
they run much; but they are all in colleague y.- 
another. Hl t ae 

. Question. ow many of that kind « ; 
there in that country ? of dogs are 

“Answer. Mr. Harrison has some fiyv 
his brother has some. 

. poeares, They had the dogs after you th 

** Answer. Y es, sir. 

Question, How did it happen that they did py 
eatch you? , 

“Answer. We had some hogs there and they ra) 
among the hogs and caught one of them. Thar. 


Yes, sir; just on purpose for 4. 
hat 


e or Six and 


at night? 


allied 
At ist 

I have notslept in my house a night since April til 
now. They came around and were aiming ty kill 
me. My father is blind, and my brother is dead - },, 
and I were their dependence. My mother is not 
able to do anything, and I left the house full of 
children. 7 

‘Question. Your children? 

**Answer. Mine and my brother’s, 

— Where are they? 

‘Answer. In Washington county. I have hear 
from them since, and they say iho are suffering 
mightily. , 

“Question, Who have they to look after them? 

**Answer. There is nobody they have to look after 
them but me, for my brother is dead, and I had ty 
go away to save my life. 

“Question. What reason did these men give {yp 
treating you this way? 

** Answer. Nothing at all but what they said to 
me, that we did not vote for their interest, and tha 
my brother was getting to be too smart: that ho 
could read and write, and that no man should keep q 
school there. Mr. Dixon came to my house, We 
made fifty bales of eotton last year. 

** Question. You and your brother? 

‘Answer. Yes, sir; and our little family. Mr, 
Dixon came there on Thursday and told us that we 
must goup and have a settlement on Monday, Op 
Saturday night they came in and killed my brother,” 


The murder of Ashburn, at Columbus, Geor- 
gia, in the last of March, 1868, shortly afier 
the convention to reconstruct the State had 
closed its labors, spread consternation and 
horror all over the country. The facts were 
generally known. During the examination of 
Mr. Caldwell, a witness called by the minority, 
it came out incidentally that he was there at 
the time, and wrote on the spot an account of 
the murder for the New York Tribune, to the 
substantial truth of which he testified. It will 
be found at page 451. From his testimony it 
appears that the Ku Klux operations began in 
Georgia just previous to the assassination of 
In the narrative 
published in the Tribune occurs this sigpil- 
cant remark: 


“All the assassins wore masks and were well 
dressed, showing that they were of the * better class’ 
of the citizens of Columbus. They are evidently 
members of the new secret political order called the 
*Ku Klux Klan.’” 


The murder of Ashburn was followed in the 
spring of 1869 by the murder of Messrs. Ad- 
kins and Ayer, one a member of the State 
senate and the other of the lower house o! 
the Legislature, both Republicans, prominent 
in their party. Equally conspicuous and 
equally atrocious were the murders of Dr. 
Finlayson and Mr. Dickinson, in Jackson 
county, Florida. Full accounts of these sev- 
eral homicides will appear in the testimony. 
But it would be impossible to give the details 


| or even a list of the homicides in these two 


| States since the beginning of reconstruction. 





The secretary of State of Florida testifies, 
page 222, Florida testimony: 


=? 

“The following is a brief abstract of the number 
of murders committed in the several counties men- 
tioned, from letters in the office of secretary of State 
of Florida, since reconstruction: Jackson county, 
153; Madison county, 20; Columbia county, 16; Tay- 
lorcounty, 7; Suwannee county, 10; Alachuacoun\), 
16; Lafayette county, 4; Hamilton county, 9. 

* = * * = . * o » a 


** By Mr. Bayarp: ‘on have 
“ Question. I observe that you state that you 58 oe 
made up this list of murders in the several counties 


from letters in the office of the secretary of State. 
* Answer. Yes, sir. 


Question. Those are letters written by private 
individuals to you? : 
Answer, Yes, sir; letters written , 
dividuals, but generally by prominent men; 
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‘them have been members of the Legislature; they 
of vell-known men in those counties—men who 
at been in prominent positions. 
* Question. Did they give you the numbers or the 

»s merely ? 

pames merely, they gave me the names in anum- 
her of instances; in other instances they gave Just 
‘renumber. In some instances they would specify 
particular cases by name. In Alachua I think all 
pee pames were given; in several other counties 
S number of names were given ; in other counties 
only the number of cases. ’ 

* Question. Did they give you the names in the 
county of Jackson? : ‘ 

“Answer. No, sir; they did not give the names. 
[fyou will observe, in that letter of Mr. Dickinson, 
he speaks of seventy-five men killed, but he does not 
give me the names even of those two men who were 
at that time wounded, and who, he says in 2 post- 
script, had died. * At 2 

* Question. I his information isfrom private sources 
by letter to you? | 

““ Answer. Yes, sir; though some of the men are 
' nen. 

HO Ceotion.- You say these murders have occurred 
since reconstruction, from 1868 to 1871? 

“Answer. Yes, sir; [ am very certain that I went 
under rather than over the mark. 

* Question. That is your opinion? 

“Answer. Ye8, Sir. 


This testimony is abundantly corroborated 
by other witnesses. B. F. Tidwell, a native 
of Georgia, county judge of Madison county, 
Florida, deposes, page 114, Florida testimony : 


“ Question, Have you in your county any organ- 
jgation that is commonly spoken of as Ku Klux? 

“ Answer. I believe there are some there. 

* Question, What induces you to so believe? 

“Answer. From the sworn testimony of persons 
whom [ believe to be true in theirstatements. _ 

“Question, Under what circumstances was that 
testimony given? . ; a 

* Answer. Generally in holding inquisitions. [have 
acted as justice of the peace of that county, and have 
taken down the evidence when holding inquisitions 
over the dead bodies of persons who had been mur- 

ered. 

: “Question. How many inquests do you suppose you 
have known to be holden in that county within the 
last two or three years? 

“Anewer. L think some twenty or twenty-five that 
I know of my own knowledge; possibly more. I am 
satisfied that there have been over twenty. 

“Question. That number of homicides? 

“Answer. We call them murders. 

“Question. In the county of Madison? 

“Answer, Yes, sir. 

“Question. Within how many years ? 

“Answer. Withinthe past three years. 

“Question. Have these murders been of white or 
colored persons? 

“Answer. There have been a few white, but they 
are generally colored. 

“Question. What did the inquests generally dis- 
close as to the charaeter of the homicides—how they 
were perpetrated ? 4 

“Answer. By a party of men not known, armed 
with guns and pistols, who would go in upon a man 
in his house where he was asleep. 

“Question. In the night? 

* Answer, Yes, sir. 

“@uestion. Would they be in disguise? 

“Answer, Yes, gir. 

“Question. Were these acts confined to any one 
part of the county ? 

“Answer. No, sir.”’ 


Mutilations and gross indecencies: Known to 
the common law is a class of offenses declared 
unfit to be named among Christians. The evi- 
dence taken by the sub-committee discloses 
crimes which would scandalize savages, crimes 
which it is inconceivable how men born of 
woman could commit. Not only is manhood 
violated, but the other sex is attacked with the 
grossest indignities, even to what Mr. Burke 
has felicitously called the seat of life. I can 
neither offend the ears of this assembly nor 
disfigure the printed report of my remarks by 
reproducing trom the volumes of evidence the 
revolting narratives. ‘They will be found by 
the curious in the testimony of Henry Lowther, 
pages 357, 860, 362; of William H. Stallings, 
page 1120; and of Caroline Benson, page 387. 
War has been waged upon humanity itself, 
invading even those delicate and retired ele- 
ments spared by the lowest and the vilest as 
too sacred for profanation, Modesty, the one 
attribute of the race supposed never to be waut- 
ing, Was no protection to youth or sex. 

CONDEMNATION BY REVERDY JOHNSON. 
Tn consequence of investigations by this com- 
mittee the organization was exposed in South 
arolina and its work of horror promptly || 
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Ho. or Reps. . 


arrested by a suspension of the privilege of || , “Question. Have there not been nearly a hun- 
the writ of habeas corpus in those parts of the || ot r. E have heard a } hav 

State where the atrocities had been most fre- || great many: I seimmet oat nee shane have been e 
quent. The accused were arraigned before | Sk ee ne ok ee 
the circuit court of the United States at Colum- || . “ Question. Is it not very strange that forall these 
bia, in December last. Funds were contributed || nqpiaices here poneee has been punished ? 

to employ in defense the venerable Reverdy | Guowton. How dc yea scsoam fer hh 


' ~ Question. How do you account for it? 
Johnson and Mr. Henry Stanbery, the late Answer. I do not know how to account for it.” 
Attorney General. The former, in his address i alage ek ed gals a lelinaar adi, 
to the jury, uses this emphatic language: 


“T have listened with unmixed horror to some of 
the testimony which has been brought before you. || 
The outrages proved are shocking to humanity; || 
they admit of neither excuse nor justification; they || 
violate every obligation which law and nature im- |! 
pose upon men; they show thatthe parties engaged || 
were brutes, insensible to the obligations of human- || on your own docket? 
ity and religion. The day will come, however, if it 


i ** Answer. I do not know. 
has not already arrived, when they will deeply la- | “* Yuestion, You do not know the state of your owa 
ment it, 


* 
* Question. What was the last court you held in 
|| Duval county? 
** Answer. I held_court here in May, June, and 

July; nine weeks, I think. 

** Yuestion. When did your term begin? 

** Answer. The jury was drawn wrong at the first 
term and had to be drawn over again. 

* Question, Llow many criminal cases did you have 


Even if justice shall not overtake them, || docket? 

there is one tribunal from which there is no hope. || ‘* Answer. We did not begin to get through it, 

It is their own judgment—that tribunal whichsitsin || ‘“* Question. Low many criminal cases on it? 

the breast of every living m.. that small, still voice ** Answer. I think five murder cases; I did not 
that thrills through the he:...—the soul of the mind, ||} pay any attention to the others. 


and as it speaks, gives happiness or torture—the | Jucetan, How many criminal cases were tried? 
voice of conscience, the voice of God. If it has not || “ Answer. No murder cases, but a number of other 
already spoken to them in tones which have startled * * 


| cases were oon or.” 6 

| ** Question, You know but little about crimes in 

| this country until they are brought before you for 
trial? 

** Answer. I hear of them. 

** Yuestion. | understand you cannot tell how 


them to the enormity of their conduct, I trust, in 
the mercy of Heaven, that that voice will speak be- 
fore they shall be called above to account for the 
transactions of this world. That it willso speak as 
to make them penitent, and that trusting in the dis- | 
pensation of Heaven, whose judgment is dispensed |} many criminal cases are on your docket in this 
with mercy, when they shall be brought before the |} county ? 
bar of their great tribunal, so to speak, that incom- * Answer. I do not know now; I can find out.” 
prehensible tribunal, there will be found in the fact || ‘ . : 
of their penitence, or in their previous lives, some Itis no more than justice, however, to Judge 
grounds upon which God may say pardon.”’—Specch || Wright to quote a single passage from his evi- 
of Hon, Keverdy Johnson,in Ku Klux trials, Decem- || gunee. page 472: ” 
ber 18. ; Gence, page fice 

** When I ascended the judicial office, I laid aside 
my politics and acted but as the judge.” 


NO REDRESS BY STATE AUTHORITY. 


For these countless crimes, which I have, | 
after all, done little more than bint at, there has | 
been practically no redress by State or local au- 
thority. Very rarely has any inquiry been || 
made, for whipping, burning of churches and || 4 : count 
school-houses, and sending threatening mis- || mes the length of the committee’s report. 
sives, never. ‘The few investigations, if in earn- Speeches: Many have been made in both 
est, were generally fruitless. The guilty par- || Houses, to say nothing of the entire Democratic 
ties, ifarrested, were in most cases rescued from || press of the country, and that portion of the 
custody by their confederates; or if brought tepublican press ** liberal to everybody and 
to trial -were successfully defended by the everything except the Republican party and the 
never-failing alibi. In fact, a more absolute || President of the United States. One of those 
impunity could not have been. Whatever there || speeches, fuade by a member of the minority 
was of law, and there were courts enough and || 0 the sub-committee, [ Mr. Bayarp, ] has not 
judicial proceedings, served only to deter || yet been reported.* This appears to bave 
and prevent the victims from avenging their || been the supplement to the minority report, 
wrongs by their own hands. Large rewards || and is the most labored effort in behalf ot the 
were offered in vain, since grand juries made |, Ku Klux. The whole may be resolved under 
them a pretext for disregarding their oaths | the heads defenses, justifications, excuses, 
lest the conviction of the offenders would || apologies. I cannot, within the limits of a 
become a burden to the tax-payers. | single speech,.dwell at any great length upon 

It is not intended, I hope, by asserting, as || them. io ‘ 
is frequently done, that judges are the ap- || Defenses: The first plea put in was the gen- 
pointees of Governor Bullock, or some other || eral issue not guilty, a fat and persistent 
Republican Governor, to create the impres- || denial both of the Ku Klux organization and 
sion that they too are Republicans. For every || of the outrages ascribed to it. This fora long 
member of the sub-committee knows such not || time prevailed so effectually as to create a 
to be the fact. In Georgia, Judges Twiggs, | general belief both South and North that the 
Wright, and Cole, examined as witnesses, whole was a false clamor by worthless carpet- 
the latter two by the minority, are all baggers for political effect. lhe official eget 
Democrats, and yet appointed by Governor of General George H. 'homas, submitted to 
Bullock. Judge Long, of Florida, also exam- || Congress in December, 1868, and printed with 
ined by the minority, is an amnestied rebel the executive documents, gave a detailed 
and not in sympathy with the State govern: | account of their operations in lennessee and 
ment, The truth is that the much-belied Kentucky. Yet the character of that distin- 
‘‘carpet-bag’? governments took unwearied guished commander was not sufficient to over- 
pains to conciliate opposition, both by official |, come popular incredulity, and the a“, mn 
appointments and by special legislation, to has been reiterated that there are no ~ <lux 
find in almost every instance that they had in the State.¢ No less a personage than Mr. B. 
simply put weapons into the hands of their |); ————————_——__——————————— oat ae 
aaa ie mash encouragement the Ku gile tomes he the. oye Globe of June 7, and 
Klux victims would derive from some of these tIn refutation of a similar assertion respecting 
tribunals may be imagined after reading a || Virginia is the evidence of Joseph John Williams, 
few passages from Judge Long, (Florida testi- || who testifies that he was the central chief of the order 
mony, pages 217, 218:) 


in Florida. It was ealled the Young Men’s Demo- 
eratic Club, and its character appears trom its con- 

‘Question. You have received information from 
Jackson county? 


stitution, page 157 Floridatestimony, and from one 
“Answer. I have. 


of ite oaths thus described, page 159: ; 
« (ues'ion, Did you ever have the oaths given to 
“Question. From whom ? 1 
** Answer. From different gentlemen. My brother 
a “ * ” * a 


DEFENSES, JUSTIFICATIONS, EXCUSES, APOLOGIES. 

The friends and advocates of the Ku Klux, 
both in Congress and out, have not been silent. 
‘The minority report, by actual count, is three 





you? : . 
** Anawer. Of the secret service ? 
resides there.” ° 


** Question, Yes. 
‘Question. How many homicides have been com- ** Answer, Yes, sir. 
mitted there since the war? ** Question, Can you repeatthe oath ? 
‘Answer. A great many. i 


** Answer. I cannot repeat it exactly; it has been 
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H. Hill, page 771, expresses the belief ‘* that 
Radicals have been guilty for the purpose of 
making capital at the North, and to keep the 
State governments in the South in the hands 
of the class of men I have described.”’ 

The evidence, however, began to grow too | 
strong, and had to be explained away. This 
has been attempted very largely by assaults 
upon witnesses, and bringing reproach upon 
their character. Without being turned aside || 
from the main purpose of the investigation to | 
inquire into such matters, it is enough that 
every fact relied upon by the committee was || 
sustained by witnesses unassailed. An exam- || 
ple or two will illustrate. Last summer John || 
©. Norris, of Georgia, gave his testimony || 
here in Washington. It was voluminous, cov- || 


ering forty printed pages, 193-233, and much || 
of it important. Upon reaching Atlanta, 


after his evidence had been printed and had 
found its way down there, he was denounced 
as a person utterly unworthy of credit. Of | 
course he was anxious to produce witnesses in 
support of his character. This, for several 


already stated, was so limited that many wit 
nesses on both sides summoned to substantive 
facts could not be examined; some did not || 
have time to reach Atlanta until after we left 

for Florida. The point of our inquiries was 

not the character of Mr. Norris, but the truth | 
of his testimony. His character might 
worthless and his testimony yet true. The 
one question was direct and material, the 
other wholly collateral, upon which it was 


be 


deemed inexpedient to expend either the time || 


of the committee or the public money. So he | 
was left to defend his own character, if it be 
susceptible of defense. 

Instead, they summoned John Neal, a native 
of thé same county with Norris, and a cap- 
tain in the confederate army, a member of 
the Legislature, and confessedly a man of good 
character. Hisexamiuation commenced late in | 
the evening and was resumed in the morning. 
I quote pages 1018, 1020: 

“Question. Did you know a man by the name of 
Norris, whose Christian name I do not recollect, but 


who at one time was sheriff of Warren county ? 

** Answer. I do. 

oe He was examined before this committee 
at Washington last summer. Have you seen a copy 
of bis testimony and read it? 

** Answer. I have not read it all. I read a por- 
tien of it in possession of Major Hargrove, or at his 
ollice. 

** Question, From your knowledge of the facts in 
that county will you state whether his statements | 
were true,so far as youhadan opportunity to exam- 

| 





ine them? ‘ 
_Anawer. If you have the evidence here I would 
like to have you indieate the points; my memory 


about two years sincethen, and I have thought very | 
little of itsince. 
"* Question. Give the substance of it, as nearly as | 
you can. . 
** Answer. They were bound by oath to obey all | 
orders or edicts coming to them from their chief, | 
from the central chief of the county, or the central | 
chief of the State; they were also sworn to remove, 
by any means possible, any obstacles in the way of 
the success of the party which they represented.’”’ 
Mr. WILLIAMS says, page 226: 
“ By the Chairman: | 
**Question. Were you chief of acounty? 
“ Answer. Yes, sir, of the Young Men’s Democratic | 
Club of Leon county. 
** Question. Were you subdivided into hundreds | 
and fifties and tens? 
** Answer. Yes, sir; the same plan that now exists | 
in the State of Virginia; I believe that Extra Billy | 
Smith is at the head of exactly the same organiza- 
tion.” * * . ~ . « > + + 


**By Mr. Bayarp: 





|| acter. 


‘ : > : } 
** Question. I understand that the suggestion of it | 


came from a publication that you saw in a news- 
paper of a similar organization existing in the State 
of Virginia? 

** Answer, O no, sir; you have misunderstood me. | 
I said that they had adopted in Virginia recently 
the same plan; I understood that it was introduced 
into some convention there by Extra Billy Smith, 
exactly the same in its features as this, 

a queen, This organization ? 


me so.”’ 


| 

| 

1} 

newer. Yes, sir; Mr. Dyke, of Tallahassee, told | | 
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does not serve me well enough in regard to the 
whole of it. 

** Question. Itis not here at present; but if you 
will take the volume and examine it to-night we 
can question you in the morning. 

‘* Answer. | may possibly have to leave the city 
on the morning train, but I hope not.’’ 

. a a . * * 7” * > * 


** ATLANTA, Georgia, November 4, 1871. 

** John Neal, examination continued. 

** By the Chairman: 

** Question. Have you examined the printed testi- 
mony of Mr. Norris since the committee adjourned 
last evening? 

** Answer. Yes, sir, I have. 

** Question. If you have any modifications to make 
in his statements of facts, will you now make them ? 

** Answer. There are several errors in it as to cer- 


| tain things: I do not know that they make any 


material difference upon the whole. I have indi- 
cated here such corrections as I think I would make, 
The first instance, I will remark, where Mr. Norris 
is badly mistaken is where the question is asked 
him if he was elected to some office in his county. 
His answer is, ‘At the first election we had after 
the war I was elected sheriff of my county.’ That 
is a mistake, 

** Question. What was the fact? 

** Answer. He was elected as sheriff under the 
ordinance of the second constitutional convention, 


| = : . 
, : ’ | We were first reconstructed under the proclamation 

reasons, wasimpracticable. Ourtime, asl have | 
| 


of President Johnson, and formed a government at 
Milledgeville, and Mr. Heath was then elected 
sheriff of Warren county. He is asked where 
Mr. Adkins lived, and he says that he lived nine 
miles from Warrenton. - It was fifteen miles. That 
is merely a matter of distance. Then he speaks of 
the first election after the war; he refers to the elec- 
tion when General Grant was elected President. 

** Question. You wish to be understood that the 
first election was held under what is called the John- 
son reconstruction policy ? 

**Answer. Yes, sir; we had two or three elections 
before the election of General Grant. He seems to 
think this organization of disguised persons com- 
menced their operations as early as 1867; I think he 
is mistaken as tothe dates. I think it was after the 
Istof July, 1868, that they made their first manifest- 
ation, 

** Question. In your county? 

**Anewer. Yes, sir. He is asked if they operated 
at the election when he was elected; and he says 
they did. Iam of opinion that there was no organ- 
ization of the kind in existence at that time. 

** Question. When was he elected ? 

**Anewer. In April, 1868. 

** Yuestion. Do you think the organization had no 
existence that early? 

**Anewer. I do not think it had.” 


By referring to Caldwell’s account of the 


| death of Ashburn, (page 451,) published in the 


New York Tribune, and dated at Columbus, 
April 1, 1868, it would seem that Norris is the 
more probably correct. After a few similar 
corrections, he adds, ‘‘I do not think there is 
anything more in regard to the testimony 
of Mr. Norris that [ desire to state.’’ After 
that what bas Mr. Norris’s character, good or 
bad, to doas a defense tothe Ku Klux? Other 
parties seem to have taken a different view, 
and to bave tried whether he could be im- 
peached from the general infamy of his char- 
With what success will appear from 
the testimony of H. C. Jones, (page 1207:) 

‘Question. Has any person applied to you to give 
testimony discrediting Mr. Norris, commonly called 
Chap. Norris? 

**Anawer. When? 

‘Question. Within the last three weeks, 

_““Answer. No one has applied to discredit his tes- 
timony. A gentleman asked me if I could swear 
that I would not believe him on his oath. 

a me stion. Who was that gentleman? 

“Answer. I dislike to give his name unless I am 
obliged to do it; I will do itif Tam forced to. It 
was not a request on his part, but a mere inquiry of 
me if I could do that thing. The request was made 


in a way that I am bound not to say anything 
about it. 


** Guestion. What was your reply? 

* Answer. My reply was that I could not swearthat 
I would not believe Mr. Norris on his oath. 

** Question, How long have you known him? 

** Answer. Well, sir, 1 knew him when I was alittle 
boy, in Warrenton.” 


Before leaving the subject it is but just to 
add that the allegations against Mr. Norris 
tend less to his disparagement than to the 
credit of our military officers, who could hardly 
be overcautious to preserve their authority 


|| from even the appearance of having been 


abused. 
Henry M. Turner, a colored man promi- 
nent among his race, appeared before the 
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committee as a witness, (page 1035.) His 4, 
timony is full and specific. At the ingja,. 
of Senator SUMNER, so it is said, he was a. 
pointed postmaster at Macon. Such repre 
sentations were made touching his characte 
as to produce his removal in a few we, ao 
No reference was made to these matters 
he was before the committee and he } 
opportunity to be heard in explanation. Wij, 
nesses were introduced to his personal djs 


aDCe 


eeks, 
While 
ad no 





credit, none to the truth of his testimony, Tho 
charges against him are two: one for coup. 
terfeiting, for which he was arrested, exap. 
ined, and discharged; the other was licen. 
tiousness, as to which the evidence as it stands 
is against him. I leave the subject by adding 
two letters; one written by Mr. Long, a mem. 
ber of this House in the last Congress, the 
other by Mr. Fitzpatrick, an Irishman, adm: 
ted to bea reliable man, ‘* outside of politics-” 


Macon, Grorata, November 6, 187). 

Sir: I learn that strong efforts are being made ty 
overthrow the testimony given by Hon. H, y 
Turner before your committee as to the existene 
of Ku Klux in this section of the State. 

I most respectfully ask, in behalf of the loyal citi. 
zens of this community, that you summon bef 
you the following gentlemen: N. D. Sneed, notary 
public and ex officio justice of the peace; Key, R J 
Brown, presiding elder Macon district; Thoma, 
Creswell, a man of unquestionable veracity; Dr, 7. 
Harris, M.D. and A. M.,to the care of N. D. Sneed 
esq.: Hon. James Fitzpatrick. . 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your 


obedient servant, 
JEFFERSON F. LONG, 
Ex- Member ( ongress, 
Hon. H. Maynarp, Atlanta, Georgia. 
Macon, Grorara, November 6, 1871, 
Dear Sir: Judge C. B. Cole, of the Macon circuit, 
adjourned the superior court to-day for one week, 
to enable him to appear before your committee for 
the purpose of disproving or counteracting the testi- 
mony of H. M. Turner. He is a bitter enemy of 
Turner’s; in fact, he is a bitter enemy of Repub- 
licanism. Some time ago he went to Washington, 
adjourning his court, as now, at the request of the 
Democrats of this vicinity, to have Turner turned 
out of the Macon post office. Thomas Hardiman, 
and the Democratie candidates who have taken the 
seats to which Republicans were elected from this 
eounty in the Georgia Legislature, have requested 
Judge Cole to appear before your committee, Re- 
mind Judge Cole, while under oath, of two cases 
that were tried before him, Alfred Hoy and John 
Molloy, who murdered two colored men in cold 
blood. Hoy and Molloy are white men; were dis- 
charged; whether Judge Cole did not state to my- 
self, at the adjournment of his court on the occasion, 
that there was no justice for a colored man before a 
jury of white men. If he did not state further toa 
prominent citizen, after the court adjourned, that 
he (Judge Cole) was strongly impressed with the 
idea of adjourning the court sine die. The judge is 
old and very excitable; in fact, he is getting child- 
ish. He was arampant reb., and ready and willing 
at all times to respond to the wishes of rebs. [ 
don’t know what Turner testified before you; but 
one thing I do know, he must have an extrasr- 
dinary memory if hecould tell you half what he does 
know. 
Respectfully, &c., ors 
JAMES FITZPATRICK, 
Macon, Georgia. 
Hon. Horace Maynarp, Atlanta, Georgia. 


We were compelled to leave Atlanta on the 
8th, and the inquiry went no further. 

But I repeat, the committee have based 
nothing upon the evidence of these witnesses; 
and I have referred to the subject at this leng'b 
to call attention to this very disingenuous line 
of defense. 

Justification: Wherever a case of violence 
and outrage has occurred, under circumstances 
of such notoriety that it could not be success: 
fully denied, it was then justified by an attack 
upon the memory of the victim, He had been 
guilty of some offense for which he received 
a merited retribution. If he had been taken 
from jail and put to death, as many were, "! 
would be represented as the just penalty jor 
an aggravated crime. As if one of the mos! 





sacred of personal rights, for which the Cov 
stitution has been supposed to be a safeguar, 
were not immunity from criminal respousibi- 
ity, except after the action of a grand jury; 
followed by a jury trial, with opportunity 
confront the accuser and to be heard in defense. 
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— e ' 1} = P — . is 
Ifthe victim, however,cannot plausibly be ac- | they who commit these villainies are lawyers, || party, and he retorted by charging, and per- 
: ng imi itis fi 10] srchs > ¢} , m : 
cused ofan ordinary SeRRNDT aEIm SUN 1 physicians, me rchants, the young bloods and | haps proving, that those who had made the 
yery convenient to charge iim with some form || their dependents and followers, the very flower || investigation had been themselves bribed and 
‘ anchastity. Senator Adkins, for instance, |) of the chivalry. 


of : A : bought up. A quarrel has been going on be- 
had written @ very offensive letter to some No, Mr. Speaker, the clamor against the car- || tween these different members of the same 
Z ung lady, and had been slain by a male rela- || pet-bag governments, the Radical governments, party from that time. ‘* Non mihi tantas 


‘jon in revenge. Yet this fatal letter has never || the Republican governments, the reconstructed || componere lites."’ 
een produced, and for the best of reasons, governments, is simply another form of the || 
‘never existed. Mr. Dickinson, of Jackson complaint against the Government of the 
county, Florida, was killed in March of last | United States. It is the same old difficulty ; 
year. All who knew him bear uniform testi- || it is a quarrel, a contention with the same || public indignation. Such are executive par- 
‘nony to the purity of his character. Judge power that we have fought all along. But |! dons; executive offers of reward, Judge Bond, 
Long, a witness for the minority, testified to || even if those governments were as bad as |! who it is more than intimated is another Jef. 
a rumor that he had been killed by a negro represented, tell me what excuse that would || freys; the President’s absence from Washing- 
in consequence of an illicit commerce with || be for men high in character and position to || ton, page 543; the inverted sympathy for the 
some colored woman. Mr. Gibbs, the secre- || burn the churches and school-houses of the || convicted and punished culprit which drew from 
tary of State, in the same connection uses colored people? What excuse would that be || the Abbé Edgeworth the memorable benedic- 
this emphatic language, (Florida testimony, || for taking men from their beds at night and tion, ‘Son of St. Louis, ascend to heaven,”’ 
page 222 :) scourging them till they were crippled? What || and generally the political advantages to be 
“Question. Tt has been testified here this afternoon || excuse for scourging helpless women, as has hoped from every mistake, even a clerical 
that hwan vety Generales reported ous there ta 7 80K been here described, and old men, and for || misprision in a public proclamation, though 
gon COUNTY tot tO ie Berant and that she || beating them to death? What excuse for || corrected at the earliest possible moment. 


eolored man of the name of Bryant, and that the . : . Z ee a ’ ; 
killing proceeded from his having criminal connec- || going to prisons and taking from them men The subject of executive pardons was much 
considered in Georgia. The charge was made 


Apologies: Under this head may be grouped 
a multitude of suggestions, no one of any great 
moment, but all calculated to disarm a just 


fion with a colored woman in his employ. | 2 charged with crime, subjecting them to torture, | 
“4ngwer. | have not the least hesitancy in saying, 


in connection with that matter, that I believe that and putting them to death without a hearing | that the pardoning power had been grossly 


1» be untrue in every particular; I believe that story || and without a chance to make defense? And || abused by Governor Bullock ; and this charge 

was got up eae’ vy ~ Purpess of pemensies that, too, Mr. Speaker, done by men who || has been transplanted into the speech made 
he man; believe it a vile act of injustice to the || ‘a ave . ig rer © stitu- > > »rati r 

here memory. If L thought there was anything || Were ever clamorous and noisy over constitu- || recently by a De mocratic member of the 

in it | would »s frankly say so as any one. tional rights, as if the right to be heard in sub-committee. An official statement will 
“Quentvon. You are emacs acalumny for the |} one’s defense were not the most sacred that is || be found at page 825 of the testimony which 
jarpose of screening the guilty? poe : erie Bet 

Pirtinswer. Yes, Sir; perfectly so. T have seen the || given to us and secured by the Constitution. effectually explodes and refutes it. 

man many times; Ihave talked with him; I have No, Mr. Speaker, after having denied the It gives a list of all pardons granted and 

seen him OE akUnty: De tind bene oP take existence of this organization until denial be- || refused during Governor Bullock’s adminis- 
ip Pre JUCKSOI Sou y. u 1e Tace oO o£e |} : . : 7 > : . . 

op age 2 vam Pee came useless, after having professed that its || tration, at least from July 4, 1868, to July 4, 


men; 1 know something of his life up there in that s : s . * ; : 
very respect. Why, sir, for months before he was || objects were conservative and peaceful until | 1871. I give a single paragraph : 
the facts demonstrated the falsehood of that 


slain, it was @ common thing; we all knew it; I “ ; . . . . 
talked with him aboutit, and he talked with others . . Asa general thing I find that nearly every one 
see pretense, after having put up this general plea || of the persons pardoned served some part of the 


concerning the matter; it was a common thing to j : ; nc Phe s rae : 
say that he would be stain. of the character of the governments of these || te™™ of his sentence, and that pardons were only 
Sil) : : granted upon the solicitation of the most welli- 
| several States till these governments in nearly 


” sion, State whether this is asolitary ins : Ve . es Ue 
Question. State whether this is asolitary instance known and respectable citizens of the counties from 
every case have been overthrown, tell me what 


here a Republican has been put to death, and : . : A 
Soe ble a ae he eens of which said convicts were sentenced; while, in many 


some crime. excuse, what apology, what palliation there is | ee peer ets granted A aptbene vandans who 

Answer. No, sit; it is s common thing. Let me || for the commission of crimes such as I have | poséd apon them, upon the recommendations ef the 
eh Moee: Sane sa. on Sue Dele se enomnny pe | already depicted, not to speak of others that || officers and lessees of the penitentiary for good be- 
here, or among refined people, civilized people, to || this presence in our galleries forbids me from || B&vior, or on account of such physical disability as 
bave a scandal of that kind started against their | very shame and regard for the modesty of our | — om _— re Ne eee 
memory in connection with, women, L have noticed || No1 sco much even as to hint at, but which || probably caused death, Where pardons were granted 
obnoxious, and is cut off or anything of that kind, || will be found in your records, the published || ee odee Seneanen ae pores per adres 
immediately they say there is a woman in it.” volumes of testimony. inpuned in tho sentente of the Geant?” 

Excuses: These are many and various; but But, sir, it is said that the personal charac- 
the hugest and most monstrous of them ali is || ter of the governments of these southern 
the alleged demerit of the restored State gov- || States is very objectionable, that they are 
ernments. Into the discussion of this topic I || built up and maintained by what are called 
do not propose to be drawn, earnestly as it is || the carpet-bag class, meaning not new- comers 
desired by the aiders and abettors of the Ku || merely, but persons who have come from some 
Klux, their friends and apologists, eager for || of the northern States. Now, the testimony Sli ces lien eeeeiahell eed Bt heed 
anything to turn the gaze of a horrified public || taken in the State of Georgia will show that || gown and wrote to the Governor, requesting hitn to 
from their own enormities, and leave time, the || with but one exception, that of the superin- || pardon bim, for I did not think he was legally con- 
great witness of truth and avenger of false- || tendent of public instruction, every man con- ae Z ee 
hood, to vindicate these greatly misunderstood || nected with the State government of Georgia || the Governor to pardon where I thought the parties 
and wholly misrepresented organizations; sat- || is a southern man, and a great majority of || were not legally convicted, and where it was easier 
isfied that in purpose they will be found to have || them are natives of the State of Georgia, and pag pardon than 3 wes ts eneeee aeere 
been honest and patriotic, even if sometimes || durivg the whole time of reconstruction the || newtrial.” * * * * #* ' * * 
unequal to the intrinsic difficulties which on || number of northern men, carpet-baggers, as || , ‘ Question. You said you fined a lawyer for speak - 
all sides beset them, and that whenever they || it has become fashionable to stigmatize them, |) at oe Se eee 
have erred it has been by following the coun- || has been so small and inconsiderable that the || of Governor Bullock? 











I will cite, in this connection, a passage or - 
two from the testimony of Judge Cole, a wit- 
| ness introduced by the minority. Page 1189. 
He is speaking of a colored man tried before 
|| him for murder and convicted of involuntary 
manslaughter, and adds: 








sels and accepting the services of the very || idea of their influencing or controlling the || ee ae. sir: is relation to the pardoning 
men now most active in maligning them. governments is simply ridiculous. Peel OR rn ge en 
, . * Ss 2 ° - « ;. ° wes “ . 
Yet were they as imbecile and corrupt as But it is said that these governments have || tion‘to him to pardon several persons, and he has 


their worst enemies pretend, what palliation is || been very dishonest, that there has been a | one: 1 re aie See 
itfor these bloody and detestable Ku Klux || great deal of peculation and rascality. Well, | ae eee ee ee 


5 att ‘ . : 1 oo te ‘ pardon. | 
organizations? What excuse for their awful || sir, it is very possible that there has been ‘* Question, You thought they ought to be par 
crimes? If Governors Holden, Scott, Bul- || more or less. I have never yet seen a mis- || doned. 


lock, and Reed were the “ dishonestand rapa- || cellaneous body of men assembled that did | ‘Answer. Yes, sir. 


cious scoundrels ’’ they have been represented || not present more or less the adverse side 


What must be thought of the cause which 
tobe by a Democratic member of the sub- || of human character. I believe that of the || 


drives its friends and apologists to sucha sub- 


committee, how does it soften the murder of || twelve men whom our Saviour gathered around || terfuge? = 
John Walthall, or the whipping of Letitia Lit- || him one was a thief, and held the bag. i TO FICFURES OF TES SOUTH. 
tle, a girl of perhaps fifteen, whose ignorance The same charge was liberally made against || We all know how much our views of public 


or timidity when under examination is used 
by the same member as a ‘specimen’? of the 
class of people, the thousands through the South | 
80 shamefully wronged! Had the conditions 

been reversed, and these humble persons been | 
the offenders instead of the sufferers, the com- | 
munity as such might have been spared the | 
disgrace. Bat let it never be forgotten that | 


what has been called the Brownlow govern- || affairs—the ‘“‘times,’’ as the phrase goes 

ment of Tennessee. We have had two Legis- || depends upon individual temperament and 
latures in the State since that government || habits of mind and feeling. When the com- 
passed away, and we have had various investi- || mittee suspended the examination of specific 
gations, and I have never heard any serious || facts and inquired into the general condition 
Radical defaleations or peculation exposed by || of the southern country, this tendency became 
| the result. I believe that the first effort told || very marked. Unless the witness were per- 





against a distinguished member of their own l sonally known it was impossible to place the 
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just value upon his testimony. As arule, the 
old were much more somber, desponding, and 
querulous than the young. 


l'o illustrate, | extract almost at random 
two examples from the Florida testimony. 
‘lhe one is from the evidence of a Captain 
Wilder, a witness for the minority, who avouch 
him as an honest man, respectable in appear- 
ance, perfectly polite and gentlemanly in his 
demeanor, to whom the people of Florida 
are indebted for ‘‘ an exceeding pleasant, well- 
kept hotel.’’ He is sixty-nine years of age, 
and evidently has ‘‘ seen an end of all perfec- 
tion.’’ Some men reach a period of life when 
the world all goes wrong and everybody is in 
fault. Captain Wilder seems to have reached 
it. This is the witness relied upon to blacken 
the State government as a whole, and with 
an exception or two every official, including 
Senators of the United States. Here is his 
deaponding view, (page 256:) 


** Question. What do you think, after experiment 
and trial, has been the result of giving the negroes 
the elective franchise and the right to hold office? 

** Anawer, was sorry to see it at first, for they 
were not fit for it; butit was the only remedy against 
the secesh vote, which was right the other way. 
When I first came here I should have been driven 
out of the State within the first six months if I had 
not asserted my rights. Wecould not have any con- 
trol or peace here if there was no influence but that 
of the southern people. 

** Question. Well, after the trial that has been 
made, what is your opinion of giving the negroes 
the right to vote; has it been a success or a failure? 

**Anewer. Well, sir, neither, in my opinion. Iwas 
sorry to see it until they were better qualified. But 
I believe it was a necessity, and has been a benefit. 
It was about the only thing to bring the southern 
people to their senses, and [ am glad to see it. 

Question, Do you think it is any longer neces- 
sary that they should be allowed to vote? 

** Answer. sir. 

** Question. How long will that necessity continue? 

** Anawer. As long as they live; they will become 
informed and get qualified faster than the poor 
whites. 

“ Question, Suppose the secesh element had ac- 
quiesced in the authority of the Government, and 
had not kept up this hostile and bitter opposition to 
it, do you think it would have been wise, in that 
case, to let the colored people vote? 

* Anawer. I do not think there would have been 
any occasion for it. always deprecated it until 
they could he put on probation for awhile. 

** Question. | wish to get your opinion, whether 
they are fit for self-government. 

“Answer. No, sir; but I think they are as well 
qualified as one half of the white people here are. 
{ donot think they ought to have the control of this 
State, nor yet the whites. One is about as good as 
the other. I have seen as much meanness on the 
part of the whites as on the part of the colored peo- 
ple; they are as easily bought up. 

** Question. Do you confine your opinion to these 
peoplein charge ef the State government, who, you 
say, are so dishonest and corrupt, ordo you extend 
it to others? 

**Anaewer. To everybedy 
backs them up. 

** Qusetion. You say there is aclass of white peo- 
ple who are quite as unworthy as the blacks? 

** Anewer. Yes, sir. 

** Yueation. Is that a large class in this State ? 

* Answer. Quite a considerable class; what we call 
poor whites. 

** Question, Are they new comers or old residents? 

** Anawer. Old residents. 

** (Question, Then how many people do you think 
there are in the State of Florida—what proportion 
of the people here—sre capable of being intrusted 
with self-government? 

** Answer. It would be mere guess-work. I donot 
think L could give a very intelligent answer to that 
question. But my opinion is that ope half of the 
colored and white are unfit, for they are ignorant, 
and do not know what is for their best interests. 
‘These demagogues go about and deceive them, and 
get them to vote them into office and power. They 
will promise them a thousand things ahish they will 
never get, 

** Question, Is that peculiar to Florida? 

** Anawer. I do not know but it is so in other 
States. I havehad wore experience in this State and 
in Virginia, but they had no privilege of voting there 
then, 

** Question. You took part in politics before you 
came here? 

** Anewer. Yes, sir. 

“Question, You have spoken of General Butler. 
During the past summer, he has been making a 
yretty severe arraignment of the State officials of 
Massachusetts, has he not? 

‘**Anewer. Yes, sir; and very justly, I-think. 
“Question. You think they are amenable to the 
samé sort of censure as the officials of Florida are? 
“Answer. In asense they are, | am ashamed to say. 


Tes. 


that participates and 


t 
: 
’ 


LL 





| as severe as yours of the officials of Florida? 


| said ten words there that were not true. 


i 


| in office a great while, and have control, they cut, 
| and carve, and parcel out. 
| trayed the temperance people, opening their beer- 


| other southern State; I believe there is more lib- 


|} was called the Campfield raid. 


| cixed altogether; the people do not recognize them, 
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** Question. His arraignment of them has been quite 


** Answer IL think it has, and I do not think he has 


Ido not 
believe in many things he has said and taught, but 
I do really think with him about that policy. You 
will see itin New York, more or leas—the policy of 
officeholders and managers. When they have been 


You see how they be- 


shops and grog-shops, as they do in London, to de- | 
grade the people.” 


In striking contrast every way are the 
cheerful and hopeful sentiments expressed by 
Mr. Gibbs, the youthful secretary of State, a 
worthy colored gentleman, confessedly of great 
ability. After testifying to the evidence filed in 
his office of the disturbed condition of the 
State, he is asked, (page 223 :) 


** Question, What is the condition of your people 
generally in this State? 

** Answer. Notwithstanding the difficulties that 
have occurred, Lreally believe that the colored peo- 
ple of Florida are better off than they are in any 


erty, more personal freedom for them here; that 
they are doing better, notwithstanding there has 
been that slaughter. I think that so far as the 
whites are concerned, the poorer class of whites, I 
honestly believe to-day that there isa large class of 
whites who are ina more hopeless condition in Flor- 
ida than the blacks are, and particulariy in the coun- 
ties of Taylor, La Fayette, Sumter, and counties of 
that description, in which their lived during the 
war a class of men known as Union men. In Tay- 
lor and La Fayette counties there took place what 
There were a num- 
ber of men who ran away from the confederate 
army and went to their families in Taylor and La 
Fayette counties. The troops made a raid on those 
people, burned up their houses, drove them out, 
took the wives and daughters of those men and car- 
ried them off, and put them in a stockade near Tal- 
lahassee, where they suffered very much. Now, in 
those counties at the present time, the persecution 
that has been carried on there is between what we 
eallthe Democracy and the Upionmen. Theyswear 
that no Union man or Republican shall live in those 
counties. Mr. Kreminger was killed there. Many 
times he has said to me that those men had sworn 
that no Union man should live in that county. He 
said over and over again that at times he was very 
much alarmed. At one time he wrote to me that 
they had threatened to burn his house and shoot 
him as he ran out. 

“Question. How about schools for your people ? 

“Answer. We have at least two schools in this 
State that are rather above the average of common 
schools among the freedmen; they are doing in that 





| particular pretty well in view of the circumstances. 


“Question. Where do you get your teachers ? 
** Answer. Most of them come from the North. 
. “Question. How are they received by the citizens 
ere? 
** Answer. They are badly received. [think we have 
thirty-one schools open in Leoncounty; there are a 
number of white teachers there, and they are ostra- 


have nothing to do with them, and talk of them as 
though they were the offscouring of the earth; that 


is a common thing. 


‘Question. What is the feeling among the same 
class in respect to people of your color owning | 


land? 

‘*Answer. I think the feeling in that respect is | 
moderating; I think the opposition to their owning | 
land is not so great as it was some time ago. I think 
there isa change in many respects for the better; 
it is coming around slowly; I think there is a 
marked change observable.”’ 


It is not difficult to decide which witness is 





the more reliable, assuming both to be equally | 
honest. 
THE PRESS AND THE TELEGRAPH. 


Before concluding this painful subjeet, let 
me add a word touching the influence of the 
southern Democratic press, and the use made 
of the telegraph. It is certainly matter for 
reflection that the press, whose freedom is so 
jealously guarded in the organic law, should 
so often become the instrument and the apolo- 
gist of oppression, and that the telegraph, the 
triumph of modern science, should, as the swift 
messenger of falsehood, be capable of such 
mischief. Much evidence will be found to 
furnish food for serious thought in connection 
with these giant agencies. One of the wit- 
nesses examined by the sub-committee was 
Mr. B. F. Sawyer, editor of the Rome Courier, 
a Democratic paper, page 878-907. Rome is 
an important city in northwest Georgia, and 
has two Democratic papers. I append a few 
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ex'racts. This from the Commerciai, P,) 


ary 17, 1871, page 886: ~ 


we drop this subject. 


| izations, to remain perfectly quiet and order/ 





* The Ku Klux Klan.—An article in whi 
editor speaks his mind very plainly.— 
of soberness and truth with you, 


*h the 
A few Wor is 
good friends, thes 


“It is a pretty well acknowledged fae 
Klux outrages’ beat Seymour and Blair in the, 
tion of 1868. We do not mean by this that (re 
actions of the Ku Klux in themselves effecieg 4" 
disaster, but the construction and exaggeratioy , 
upon them by the scalawags in the South - 
scoundrels in the North did do it. j _ 

“The Radical party are evidently de 
make the next race upon the same basis. The gu; i 
ing out of the southern outrage committee, gt ,. 
expense of $20,000, is the first step in the schedule ” 

“It is absolutely necessary that these corpse-hy,: 
ing, grave-yard ransackers be met and bafiled, \. 
sheuld give them no grounds upon which I 
bloody report, or thecampaign of ’72 will 
the disaster of ’68. 

**Hence, the Commercial, as a guardian of tip 
good of the public, appeals to those of its fries 


who have any connection whatever with secret organ. 


VY, Jor the 
present at any rate, Let there be no suspicion of 


disorder or lawlessness; let there be no parading of 


t that ‘Ky 


terimined to 


LO base g 
duplicate 


| disguised men, no stopping of innocent wen and 
forcing them to 


foolishness.” 

“Above all, let there be no idle vaunting, nocoas:. 
ing about the country for mere buncombe. Remy, 
ber, brothers, that the strength and power of any secre 
organization rests in the attribute of mystery and hidd, n 


dance; this is all child’s play ay¢ 
* * * * * ses 


| force, and in the fact that upon the thousand hills oj 


our country a legion of brave hearts that are throbhi 0 
quietly can be called together by a tiny signal, and when 
the work is done, can melt away into shadowy noth ng 
Every time you act you weaken your strength; the, 
be quiet, If an inexorable necessity calls for action, 
act promptly, with decision, and do nothing more 
than is absolutely necessary.” 


The special message of the President calling 
our attention to the Ku Klux outrages, as this 
paper properly though derisively styles thew, 
will be remembered as a temperate document, 


very guarded in expression. The following 
states the principal fact: 

** A condition of affairs now exists in some of the 
States of the Union rendering life and property in- 


secure, and carrying the mails and the collection of 
therevenue dangerous. ”’ 


In the Courier of March 25, 1871, this 
passage is introduced with the following by ihe 
editor, page 882: 

*** And the Ass Opened his Mouth and Spake.’—The 
waning chances of Butler’s Ku Klux outrage has at 
length operated upon the thick tongue of our stil! 
thicker headed President like an extra glass of his 
favorite burst head, and he has again unsealed the 
silence of his lips, and spoken to Congregs in behalf 
of old Spooney’s designs upon the southern people, 

“* Oppression and outrage is so sweet to the tyrant 
that Grant could not bear the thought of seeing 
Congress adjourn without giving him extraordinary 
powers to oppress our people, and with a Lie on his 
tongue and the poison of asps under his lips, he 


thus appeals to the Radical hatred to grant his 
request.’’ 


The following significant admonition ap- 
peared in the Commercial, page 882: 


“*Congress starts out a southern outrage commit- 
tee in a day or two to look through the South and 
pick up Ku Kluxitems. The Rads evidently intend 
to run the next campaign on an ‘ outrage’ basis, and 
we deplore anything that gives them footing. 
let our young men be prudent.” 


The same paper, soon after the Chicago fire, 
indulged in this strain, (page 889 :) 


**(;ood.—The infamous emancipation proclamation 


| was burned by a merciful Providence in the late tire 


at Chicago. The writer of this proclamation was 
burned by the devil, long, long ago. Let us pray. 

The Courier of July 1, 1871, leaves no room 
for misunderstanding it, (page 889 :) 

‘“‘ Thus, the President, being a military commander 
has the right in certain cases to declare martial law, 
and to suspend the writ of habeas corpus, and it's 
precisely just such cases as the Ku Klux bill de- 
scribes. That bill declares the necessity of exercis- 
ing this right, although we all know that its every 
premise was false, and that every member of Congre* 
who voted for that measure was in his secret soul a prr- 
jured traitor, yet it stands before the world vested 
with all the sanctity of judicial indorsement, aud 's 
independent even of the recent amendments. 


The same paper of September 28, 1871, uses 
language respecting the Ku Klux trials 
North Carolina which leaves no reason '0 
doubt on which side its sympathies were 
ranged, (page 887:) 


The North Carolina Ku Klux Trials.—We pud- 
lish elsewhere the charge of Judge Bond, and the ver 
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of the jury and sentence of the court of the Ku | 
fing trial in North Carolina, This is remarkable, | 
ie ply as being the first trial under the Ku Klux 
vee but for the shameful and indecent conduct of 
ae Bond, who seeks to propitiate his master, 
oe hy imitating the infamy of a Jeffreys. 
ve While we caution our people to be particularly 
reful not to render themselves obnoxious to the 
Ce mous law, we yet call upon them to cherish in their 
intam /iearts an undying hatred to the tyrants who 
this law upon our land, and when the 
, ax come it assuredly will, to let the recol- 
ton nerve their arms to strike the harder for ven- 


hea 
have inflicted 
‘ 


dues cone 


Ince. 


“©The jury who tried these prisoners was a packed 





Radical concern,composed of negroes and the lowest- 
‘own white rascals. The prisoners were not allowed 
to challenge the array, and so far as the right of trial 
. jury of their peers was concerned, the thing was 
Py hameful mockery, worse than the military com- 
mission that murdered Mrs. Surratt.”’ 

It is very proper to add that the editor, Mr. 
Sawyer, explained his language, calling upon 
his people to cherish * undying hatred,’’ and 
(‘to strike the harder for vengeange,’’ merely 
to mean that they should go to the polls and 
yote the Democratic ticket. I cheerfully give 
him the benefit of this ingenious explanation. 
The reference to Judge Bond has been repro- 
duced in Congress. F 

Some of the obstacles in the way of reaching 
the truth may be inferred from a paragraph in 
the same paper after the editor had been sum- 
moned as a witness, and which he describes 
asa “little bit of silly pleasantry,’’ (page 891 :) 

“Oongressional Ku Klux Committee.—A sub-com- 
mittee of ghis iniquitous body is now holding its ses- 
sions in Atlanta, Several witnesses have been sum- 
moned from thiscounty, and we may look out forrich 
developments, Zhe Spanish inquisition was not more 
disgraceful and dangerous than 1s this rotten concern, 
Colonel Sawyer has been summoned to appear be- 
forethe committee and will leave for Atlantato-day. 
They will be very apt to worm all the secrets of the 
order out of him. ‘ You bet.’”’ 


I confine myself to extracts from these 
papers because the editor of one of them was 
before us, and because I consider them above 
the average in ability, character, and influence. 
The effect of such teachings cannot well be 
overestimated, nor can their authors be held 
by the public judgment to an undue responsi- 
bility. I know not on what principle the 
Associated Press of the country excuses the 
filtration of its dispatches through similar 
channels. 

It is proper to add before passing to another 
topic that Floyd county, Georgia, of which 
Rome is the county seat, and some of the 
adjacent counties, are, as might be expected 
from such influences, the seat of very great 
lawlessness, in this respect among the worst 
parts of the State. 

EFFECT OF THE KU KLUX LAW. 

From the volumes of testimony taken and 
the facts elicited every good citizen will be 
satisfied that the act of April 20, 1871, did not 
become a law one day too soon. The pro- 
tection of the citizen is the highest law. A 
government that will stand by unmoved, un- 
concerned, and see its citizens cruelly treated, 
inhumanly and barbarously murdered month 
alter month, not by scores, but by hundreds 
and thousands, deserves, as it will ultimately 
receive, the execration of mankind. 

Sir, we could not afford to let these volumes 
of testimony drift down into history unless 
our statute-book should show that we made 
some effort to redress these mighty wrongs 
and bring them to an end. The beneficent 
effect of this law in the suppression of vio- 
lence and the prevention of these horrible 
crimes cannot be questioned. The testimony 
is that while the miscreants would curse the 
law and abuse the law-makers, they were 
afraid of it, and careful not to violate it. 
Especially was this so after the President’s 
proclamation of October 17, 1871, suspending 
the writ of habeas corpus in nine counties of 
South Carolina. The wicked fled though 
Hone pursued, and carried consternation to 
their brethren of the dens. They knew their 
guilt and believed that justice was at last on 














The Tariff—Mr. Shellabarger. 


their track. Meetings were called to devise 
remedies; but fear, not vengeance, presided 


| over theirdeliberations. It was, indeed, a reign 


of terror—the terror of the law, a terror to 


| evildoers, and peace and protection to their 


victims. An elaborate article, taken from the 
Augusta Constitutionalist, appeared in the 
Savannah News of November 9, 1871, (page 


1216,) both Democratic, so unlike anything | 
which had up to that time been uttered by the | 


Democratic journals, that I am tempted to 
copy a few pregnant sentences: 


**Much that has been published about Ku Klux 
outrages, we do not doubt, have been gross exagger- 
ations, and some of them pure inventions, emanat- 
ing from Radical brains, in the interest of a vile 
marty, and for the most detestable political purposes. 
Much of the expressed apprehension of dangerfrom 
secret organizations of midnight maskers has been 
mere pretense; and this fact has thrown an air 


of discredit upon all the stories of the Ku Klux. | 


It had even come to be considered that the Ku 
Klux was a myth—an imaginative creation—like 


tales of ogres and vampires, to frighten ignorant | 


negroes and credulous carpet-baggers. But there 


can be no denial of the fact that such secret organ- | 


izations have at different times and in different local- 
ities existed since the close of the war, and that 
though now much less prevalent than they have 
been, are still occasionally rampant and active. 
The recent bloody exploit, to which we have 
referred above, is a shocking exemplification of the 
fact that there are men among us who assume to be 
the custodians of the morals of suciety, and self- 
constituted administrators of what they are pleased 
to call * wild justice.’ 

* There has been too long a reprehensible silence 
on thissubject. Inthe absence of the voice of pro- 
test it has been assumed that these secret organiza- 
tions possessed the approbation and sympathy of 
society. That silence has been misconstrued. It 
has been partly on account of the ignorance of 
the peaceable and orderly citizens as to who consti- 
tuted the members that they have not been talked 
to plainly and their operations censured, It has 
been partly through terrorism that the timid have 
preferred not to speak, far they feared that their 
interference might be puni-hed. Some who dared 
to murmur have been silenced by threats, or mys- 
terious hints to guard their tongues. 

**The evil which this mistaken prudence is liable 
to bring down upon countries where these things 
have happened is that of martiallaw. Ifthe citizens 
of Georgia do not,through their own grand juries, and 
through their own courts of justice, take cognizance 
of the infractions of its laws and the violations of 
the rights of property, person, and life of its own 
citizens, white and black, they can with but poor 
grace raise a clamor against the unconstitutional 
Kukluxism of the Congress of the United States, 
which bas authorized the President to suspend the 
writ of habeas cornus and to send Federal troops to 
preserve order. 

‘There is but one mode to escape such results. It 
is for the people of Georgia in the several counties 
which have reason to fear Federal interference to 
rise up and by their conduct show that they are 
capable of protecting the lives of their own citizens, 
and to bring to punishment those who defy the laws 
of the State. 

‘The Legislature should speak out, by joint reso- 
lutions, condemning in the strongest Janguage secret 
organizations and midnight mobs, and exhort the 
people to bring to bear every legal and moral influ- 
ence for the vindication of the peace, good order, 
and dignity of the State.’’ 


Here in the narrow compass of a few para- 
graphs is the whole case most powerfully 
stated. The “recent bloody exploit’ is a 
‘¢ shocking exemplification’’ of what has been 
done by the ‘‘rampant and active’ ‘‘ secret 
organizations.’’ The ‘‘ reprehensible silence’’ 
of the people is admitted, and the ‘* terror- 
ism’’ which hushed the ‘‘timid’’ and the 
‘threats’? which ** silenced’’ the more daring. 
The duty of the people of Georgia is asserted, 
with a frank confession that if they fail they 
willclamor ‘‘ with but poor grace’’ against the 
interposition of the Federal Government. How 
infinitely better had such counsels prevailed 
from the first. Let Congress but show an 


unvarying purpose to protect the citizen, come | 


what may, and that ends the trouble. 

The law, as it was passed, limits the power 
of the President to suspend the writ of habeas 
corpus to the end of the present session of 
Congress. The committee recommend the 
extension of this power until the close of the 
next session, aud have reported a bill for that 
purpose, 


GLOBE. 


| dle of October last. 
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said as to this bill now before the House, on 
which action has been more than once in- 
voked. If the provisions of the fourth section 
of the Ku Klux law, as it is known, shall be 
extended so as to operate till ihe end of the 
present Congress, 1 have no idea in the world 
that it will ever be called into active exer- 
cise. Itis the power to suspend the writ of 
habeas corpus, and that alone, which has oper- 
ated to prevent, and for the time at least has 
put an end to the outrages of which I have 
spoken. It will be recollected that the writ 


of habeas corpus was suspended by the proc- 


lamation of the President in certain counties 
in the State of South Carolina about the mid- 
Look at the testimony 
taken by the Committee on the Condition of 
Affairs in the Southern States, and you will find 
that these cases of violence, these various out- 
rages, continued uninterrupted till that time. 
Witnesses were before us a few days after the 
proclamation was issued, with their wounds 
still fresh, not even a scar to indicate their 
healing. But from the moment the writ of 
habeas corpus was suspended the cruel scourge 
of the Ku Klux, his pistol and historch, dis- 
appeared, and they have not been heard of 
since. And if the same authority continues, 
remains like an arm that may be drawn, a 
power to call upon in time of need, there will 
still be peace and quiet. This. measure is a 
measure of peace ; a measure to preserve quiet 
iu that part of the country. 

Let this session of Congress adjourn with 
the law unamended, and it will not be twenty- 
four hours before it will be known in every 
Ku Klux den in the South that the power to 
suspend the writ of habeas corpus is gone; 
and, in my judgment, you will see at once a 
revival of the same old atrocities. When we 
assemble here next winter it will be too late 
to mourn over the scores that will have been 
slain and over the hundreds that will have 
been scourged. Itis asa means of prevention 
not of punishment; not that [ suppose if this 
bill becomes law the writ of habeas corpus 
will be suspended in a single instance, but 
because I believe that its presence on the stat- 
ute-book will maintain quiet, peace, and tran- 
quillity throughout all the country, that | desire 
it to pass. 

I will yield the residue of my time, I believe 
I have a few minutes remaining-—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, (Mr. Finx- 
ELNBURG.) ‘The gentleman has nine minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. MAYNARD. I will yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. Cosurn] if he 
desires. 

Mr. COBURN. That will do me no good 
atall. I expect to speak either in my own 
hour or at some other time when I can have 


| more time allotted me. 


j 
| 


Mr. MAYNARD. The gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. RoGers] appealed to me 
to yield to him some of my time if I could, 
his service in the House having been so short 
that he has had no opportunity yet to be heard, 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH OF HON. S. SHELLABARGER, 
OF OHIO, 





In THE House oF RePRESENTATIVES, 
May 16, 1872, 

On the bill (HI. R. No. 2322) to reduce duties on 
imports, and to reduce internal revenue, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. SHELLABARGER. Mr. Speaker, 
during the years | have been a member of Con- 
gress I have made no speech upon the subject 
of the tariff in this House. Dakens this is 
the most creditable fact in my history bere ; 


A word in addition to what I have already || but I allude to it only in the way of an apology 
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for now putting upon record some statements | 


I would not do so, I assure 
you, even this once, were I impelled to it by 
no other motive than the hope of adding some- 


With 


upon that subject. 


thing useful to what bas been said here. 


The Tariff. 


Mr. Shellabarger. 





to attain in the amount arid proportion of 
revenues derived from customs; what result 


| as to the variety of industries we shall aim to 


| trade ; 


absolute sincerity | disavow all such hope, and || 
only venture to submit what [ do because of 
a desire, wholly personal and selfish, to place, | 


once for all, upon record my views upon a 
subject, intrusted to the Representatives, of 
the very first importance. One other prelim- 
inary statement needed. Most of what 


18 


have; what result as to the balances of our 
what result as to the condition and 
wages of labor; what as to the occupation 


_and development of our national resources, 


I am about to say has already been pub- | 


lished in the 
address I ever made upon this subject, and 
which I trast I will be pardoned for repeat 
ing here, because | have been unable to pre- 
pare anything else, and because, also, I could 
not state much better what | think about these 
matters. 


United States from the only || 


What has been disclosed in the history of || 


the Republican party as seen in the country 
and Congress since these remarks were pub- 
lished Jast fall has not changed my views either 
as to what is the aggregate sentiment of that 
party nor as to what ought to be its opinion or 
action. 

MAGNITUDE OF THE SUBJECT. 

Nothing connected with the foreign affairs of 
nations in peace equals in magnitude the one 
we consider. 
like these: that for ages commercial States 
have made custom duties the chief, and our 
own has made them about the only source of 
revenue; that the care of these duties has 
becomea leading element of the law of nations; 
that just now the foremost nations are making 
these parts of their governmental structures, 
as in the constitutions of 1867 of the North 
German States and in the Zollverein of Novem- 
ber 1, 1867; that the great commercial treaties 
of the world have, as in the ** Cobden treaty’’ 
of 1860, ever made it a matter of the first 
solicitude. The special importance to the 
United States of this affair is indicated by the 
most stupendous facts, such as that all the 
revenues of the Government for half a century 
have come from them, and that their assess- 
ment is recognized by all as touching and 


profoundly affecting the growth of the nation | 


and the industries and prosperity of all the 
peo le, 

The subject is not one, therefore, whose 
dryness or difficulty furnishes reason enough 
for our avoiding it, and hence the nation is 
now considering it. 

TARIFF IN THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 
I think that our Republican party has been 


patriotic and wise in not making the subject | 
two | 


a test of party fealty. I think so for 
principal reasons—one, that the rates of tariff 


which the war compelled us to have for reve- | 
nue were as high as any friend of protection | 


demanded, and the other, that during our 
entire life as a party the nation’s very being 
has been so formidably and persistently as- 
sailed by our adversary that the rescue of that 
life couid be attained only by the solid and 
enduring effort of the whole party; ahd to 
have divided on tariff in the presence of such 


a danger would have been simply moral trea- | 
And in so far as that danger, especially | 


son. 
at the South, has not wholly passed from us, 
we are admonished that at least before 1872 


Its dignity is indicated by facts | 





and its great events have passed, the Repub- | 


lican party dare not divide upon this or any 
other subject. 

I go, therefore, first to the inquiry, what is 
the country to expect touching the tariff from 
the continued ascendency of our Republican 
party? 

To find out what our principles are, and 
action will be, it is plainly the best to find out 


what results Republicans desire to produce | 


upon the affairs of the country by their legis- 
lation ; whatresults, for example, do they wish 


and the like? Two reasons at least there are 
why about the only way you can find out what 
to expect from a party on this subject is to 
know what great results upon the country’s 
affairs they favor. One is this, that in finding 
this you really find aboutall of principle there 
is in the case. By finding whether a party 
or representative is for ad valorem or specific 
duty or for ten or fifty per cent. on iron, you 
only find his opinion, as held to-day, and that 
may be changed to-morrow, as to what is the 
best way of attaining the results he favors, 
either upon the revenues or the industries of 


| the country—opinions touching a mere frag- 


' ment, too, of the vast fields of facts which 


| must 








affect and decide how the favored 
results can be attained; opinions which he 
notifies you are held merely hypothetically, 
tentatively, when he notifies you what effects 
he is aiming at, and which he notifies you he 
will abandon the moment experiment or other 
new light shall show him a better way to pro- 
duce the effects upon the country which he 
designs by his legislation. 

Another reason why, in finding out a party 
upon this subject, you can only look at the 
grand and general aims of the party, is that 
there never was or will bea party even approx- 
imating to agreement upon any other thing in 
tariff legislation than these general aims. 

Seldom, in any age or country, is seen phe- 
nomenon more curious connected with the 
dynamics of the thing which, by a rare charity, 
we call ‘‘the science of political economy’’ 
than our own country has just seen in the last 
session of the Forty-First Congress and in the 
present session of this one. If you look tothe 
views and the votes of some of them whose 
ability and influence assign them to the posi- 
tion of masters in the Democratic party, espe- 


| cially from Pennsylvania and Maryland, you 


will find out that itis a foundation canon of the 
** science’ of American statesmanship that 
‘* every Democratic Congressman should hold 
and vote that the world’s trade should be free 
in the commodities produced in everybody’s 
congressional district except his own, and 
that upon commodities produced in his own 
there should be imposed duties amply fostering 
and protective.’’ And the late Democratic 
State convention in Pennsylvania bas in its 
platform just added this canon to what the 
world heretofore knew about * political econ- 
omy,’’ namely, that free trade is good for all 
the world except Pennsylvania! 
THE NEEDED REVENUES FROM TARIFF. 

First of all, is our party substantially agreed 
upon the amount of revenues we should col- 
lect from tariffs? I, conducting this and other 
inquiries, shall quote from our late Special 
Commissioner, Mr. Wells. I have decided to 
do so for the reason that, in addition to the 
real and intrinsic value of his opinions, they 
have for my purposes this obvious and indis- 
pensable value, that he is not only the recog- 
nized leader of ‘‘ revenue reform’’ in our 
country, but is the representative of that class 
of opinion in our party lying next to the free 
trade of the Democratic party. Hence, when 
we discover this class of our mind to be in 
substantial accord with our party upon any 
point, we show the substantial unity and solid- 
ity of the party thereon. 

On pages 128 to 130 of his last annual report 
(December, 1869,) Mr. Wells gives in detail 
the elements of the tariff he would have 
passed, and it aims to yield $150,000,000 per 
year. This he deems required from custom 


duties by the inexorable wants of the Treas- 
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ury. In his address at Cincinnati, April 27 
1871, he repeats this recommendation. ..} 
gives the elements of a bill that he thinks 
yield it. 
True it is, Mr. Speaker, that since y, 
Wells told us this, the world has seen him j 
the new role of ‘platform-maker” for };, 
and Mr. Greeley’s new party. Since th, 
party is one whose organization was inn pelled 
that the great principles of government gy 
of its administration might be at once reseyeg 
from both the error and obscurity broyo|y 
upon them by the existing Administration, 
and since the tariff is preéminently the af,): 
needing the rescue ind reform which compels 
Mr. Wells and Mr. Greeley to thus orgayiy. 
into a separate party the pure, and the Sethe 
ing, and the clear-headed of the Republicay 
party, to the end that we may henceforih 
know how to reform the tariff; and since they 
have in their platform assumed to tell the 
world what they and their President megy 
shall be done upon the things which, if done 
at all, can only be done by Uongress, such gs 
civil service reform, proper disposition of 
public lands, providing for amending the Coy. 
stitution so that Mr. Greeley shall be Pres. 
dent just once, and the like; and since upoy 
this matter of the tariff, to make clear and 
right and reform which they created their 
party, and with which Congress has precisely 
the same (no more and no less) to @o that it 
has with the other things decreed by their 
platform, they solemnly avow they will neither 
know nor say nor do anything, for the sublime 
reason that it belongs to Congress, and that 
their President, who will hold the power over 
the tariff of twenty-five Senators, and of ninety- 
five members of this House, (and a power he 
dare not without perjury refuse to exert in 
the very way his convictions of what is required 
by the public good demands,) has nothing to 
do with the tariff legislation, although by 
solemn official oath he has much to do with 
all other legislation. Since, I say, this is all 
we have seen from Mr. Wells since what | 
quote in these remarks, therefore I will not 
be expected to quote from his latest. Pre- 
cisely as much has been disclosed to mankind 
upon the subject of tariff by Butler’s Analogy 
and by Sindbad the Sailor as the world is 
ever promised to hear from Mr. Wells’s new 
party upon the subject it was organized to set in 
everlasting light and purity and rest. [ can, 
therefore, not quote from his ‘‘ last.”’ 
General Schenck’s bill in the late Congress, 
(House bill No. 1068,) supported by the body 
of our party, agreed in exact substance with 
this bill of Mr. Wells as to the amount of rev- 
enue aimed at. The bill afterward passed 
July 14, 1870, so reduced the tariff as to 
bring our revenues therefrom down substan- 
tially to what Mr. Wells favors, the reduction 
being about $26,040,000. Indeed that bill, 
shown by General Schenck (Appendix of 
Globe, March, 1870, page 320, &c.) to have 
probably been of English preparation for out 
Congress, conceded our need of $124,000,000 
from duties, and professed to raise that 
amount. 
So obvious are the facts in favor of supply: 
ing the revenues of the Government trom 
duties on imports, whereby, if the law be 
rightfully framed, the vast bulk of them may 
be collected as the unfelt and voluntary tax 
aid by the rich on their wines, brandies, 
India shawls, and the like, or else paid by the 
foreign importer, in obedience to the law that 
‘*he who takes coals to Newcastle for sale 
must sell them for Newcastle prices and pay 
all the expenses of getting them there,” that 
in the first seventy years of the nation’s life 
there was not a faction of a party which 
favored any other method of collecting out 
revenues, or who had the audacity to favor the 
abolition of the custom-house and the subst 
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wsion in their stead of tax-gatherers in all 
_rschool distric's, taxing our farms, stock, 
nd even the clothing and food of the people. 
wt is therefore tie fixed purpose of the 
blican party to collect now at least half 


p 
Kepnu 
Tet u 


¢ our revenues from tariffs, and to return | 


agin, a8 fast as possible, to an abolition of 
all internal taxes. 
BALANCE OF TRADE. 


The next result of our tariff legislation, 
which the entire Republican party are agreed 
endeavoring to attain, is such a check of 
foreign importation, or such increase of our 
expor ° ° 
shall at least not be materially against us. 
~ That the matter of the balance of trade is 
+) every nation absolutely vital, and involves 
ruin on one hand and prosperity, endurance, 


upon 


and power on the other, is completely self- | 


eyident. Tbat in so far as this matter of the 
palance of trade depends on the legislation of 
a country, that legisiation is suicide if it fails 
‘ aim at protecting against annual balances 
of debt is equally self-evident. 

VARIED AND INCREASED AMERICAN INDUSTRIES. 


Owing partly to the fearful wastes of the war, 
partly to the startling admonitions the war 
gave US of the danger of being depeudent on 
other nations for any of the great supplies of 
war, partly to the burdens of debt the war has 
lefi, partly to the promptings of huge balances 
agaiust us in trade, partly to the unsatisfactory 
state of acfew of our industries, as for example 
our shipping interests, but mainly to the in- 
creasing wants of the people and their increas- 
ing intelligence as to the possibilities and re- 


sources of this great nation, there never was | 


before a time when the people so realized the 
commanding necessity our nation is under 
for the instant adoption of whatever policy will 
start and sustain in active, healthful, and per- 
manent growth every great industry of modern 
civilization which is legitimate and reasonably 
practicable in the permanent conditions of our 


country—which are essential to the symmetrical | 


development of the nation, and to its political, 
military, commercial, financial, and industrial 
strength andindependence. Prominentamong 
those industries so legitimate and essential to 
us are all the productions of agriculture, the 
productions and manufactures of iron, of wool, 
of cotton, of leather, and of wood—all things 
promotive of our means of internal and exter- 
nal commerce, and every industry engaged in 
building our homes and cities. If among these 
industries there are any which are deemed not 
legitimate in America, and which any Repub- 
lican demand we should suffer to perish from 
the land, they are very inconsiderable ones, 
where the haman labor required for their pro- 
duction constitutes about the exclusive ele- 
ment of their cost. 

Such a fact as that stated by Mr. Hewitt, in 
his recent report upon the Paris exposition, 
(page 60,) that **the control of the fuel of the 
world—that is to say, of the condensed power 
which has been stored up by divine Provi- 
dence for the world’s use—is in the hands of 
the Anglo Saxen race in Europe and Amer- 
lca,’’ is itself absolutely conclusive in solution 
of the question what the United States may 
and must do in the great body of these indus- 
tries. Then add to this such considerations 
as these, namely, the vastness in extent of 
the continent we cover; the variety of its soil 
and climate; the disclosures made from year 
to year of the inconceivable quantities and 
the superiority of its mineral wealth; the in- 


creasing magnitude and density of our popu- | 


lation; the distances whence we must carry 
our supplies which we fail to produce at home; 
the seale of magnitude on which we have pro- 
jected this nation, and all the possibilities of 
our future, and how irresistible becomes the 
demand upon us which compels the adoption 








4s, or both, that the balance of trade | 


' 
| 


| 
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of that policy which shall at once start into || 


growth every great industrial possibility of 
the nation! He, in any party, is mad, or | 
worse, who is not for such policies ; and none, | 
lam bound to know by their utterances, are 
more determinedly for all these industries 
than the ‘‘revenue reformers’? in the Repub- | 
lican party. 

| 

} 


} 


} 
| 


In the Cincinnati address of Mr. Wells, 


from which I have quoted, he said: 


| 

“Of fertile land awaiting cultivation we have a 
thousand million acres; we have an immigration 
of three hundred and fifty thousand per year tosettle 
upon them; of our rich cotton lands, not three acres | 
in a hundred are yet cultivated. We have sources 
of motive power greater than all other civilized 
nations combined. We have all the conditions which 
tend to render the labor of man profitable, and to 
give to capital its greatest reward; and if anywhere 
on earth labor and capital ought to harmonize, that 
place isthe United States.” 


And the last annual report of Mr. Wells, 
certainly the most elaborate effort of his offi- | 


cial life, is devoted to the work of showing the 
marvelous adaptions of our country to sustain 
in highest prosperity all the great industries 
of modern civilization, and of the supreme 
importance to our country of our doing so. 

[ repeat, that there is not a Republican on 
the continent, of whom I have ever heard, who 
does not agree with Mr. Wells in all this, or 
does not demand the instant adoption of what- 
ever policy shall be in fact wisest and best to | 
secure the equal and healthful fostering and 
growth of every one of these great industries. 
And this proposition is so plain that it is not 
debatable, and | leave it. 


ABSOLUTE AND RELATIVE PRICES OF LABOR IN AMERI- 
CAN INDUSTRIES. 

The next result which | name, as one that 
every Republican in our country agrees should 
be aimed at in our statesmanship and policies, | 
is both substantial equality and also no mate- 
rial reduction in the compensations of the labor | 
employed in all the great industries of the 
country. It is impossible for any persons or 
party to differ here. To aim at rewarding 
labor in one pursuit with wages above those of 
another equally useful and deserving our care | 
is so grossly wrong that no one admits he or 
his theories favor it. Indeed, in a free coun- | 
try, having impartial laws, the thing is im- | 
possible, as one of long continuance, or more 
than accidental occurrence. And I know of 
nobody willing to admit he is for reducing the 
purchasing power of American wages mate- 
rially below what it now is, or to what I shall 
show that of Europe to be. We therefore, as | 
Republicans, completely agree that our poli- | 
cies, whatever they are, shall at present aim 
at not under $150,000,000 of annual revenue; 
shall aim at having our exports equal to our 
imports, shall aim at developing and perpet- 
ually cherishing in our country every great | 
industry of modern civilization, and shall aim 
at securing their present and equal wages to | 
the labor and equal rewards to the capital and | 
enterprise engaged in these respective indus 
tries. 

THE OBVIOUSNESS OF WHAT HAS BEEN STATED. 

One can searcely refrain from an apology 
for stating over these several results upon the 
affairs of the country, which I have now re- 
peated, as ones desired by the Republican 
party; because they are so near to being mere 
truisms and commonplaces that I feel ashamed 
to state them. And yet I suspect that when 
these are conceded, as purposes on which our 
party agree, and that they are just and wise aims 
of our economical policies, they have about 
given up their case whose case it is to show 
that there is any radical and essential differ- 
etice on the tariff in the principles of the 
Republiean party. We shall further see, as I 





go on, that they give up their case, because in 
these results—for which we agree to strive in 
the Government’s administration—are included 
all there is to be aimed at as the effects of com- 
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mercial legislation, or of the withholding of 


legislation, and all besides become mere ques- 


tions of experiment, of fact,as to what are the 
best ways of reaching the attainment of these 


| ends. 


LEGISLATIVE PROTECTION, 

I now enter a distinct department of this 
great subject—that which relates to the means 
by which we can best secure these conditions 
of the country, which I have said our entire 
party agree shall be reached, and reached in 
the wisest way. Here [ admit our party is not 
wholly agreed. Taver that here no party ever 
was or will be agreed, and this for reasons 
[ have already named, and which will appear 
hereafter. 

But it is with confidence and infinite satis- 
faction that I now add in this department of 
the instrumentalities of our economic policies 
another and fundamental principle upon whieh 
Republicans agree. I state this principle from 
Mr. Wells, whom [ still choose to quote for 
the same reasons I have stated. In his last 
annual report he says: 


“What rather should be sought for is that means 
of encouragement—call it protection if you will, or 
otherwise—which would give to every branch of 
legitimate domestic industry an equal opportunity 
and a condition of stability, as respects supply and 
demand, which would insure permanence of price, 
incentives to the exercise of skill and economy, and 
such moderate degree of profit as should eYectually 
discourage inconsiderate and excessive competi- 
tion.’’ (See page 107.) 

This, mark, is no accidental, inconsiderate, 
loose utterance of a mere private opinion, but 
is the summing up, essence, and conclusion of 
the researches and investigations of an entire 
official life, submitted under solemnities of 
official oaths, in concluding the last elaborate 
official report of that life, and earnestly urged 
upon Congress for adoption by the represent- 
ative mind of Republican ‘‘ revenue reform- 
ers.’’ Now, what does Mr. Wells, and those 
who agree with him, demand of us in Congress, 
to whom he sends this address ?_ Incontestably 
these he demands, and demands from Con- 
gress: 

1. ** Encouragement—call it protection if 
you will—of American industry.” 

2. These industries, to be encouraged, must 
be ‘‘legitimate,’’ that is, suchas may become 
permanent in this country without the aid of 
hot-house culture. 

3. The protection must, in quantity, be 
‘‘mean’’ ormiddle, and so high as to ‘‘ insure 
a moderate degree of profit,’’ and so dow as, 
with due skill and economy, to yield a profit 
not above that average profit derived from the 
other industries of the country, and so low as 
to effectually discourage ‘‘excessive competi- 
tion.”’ 

4. The protection should be so unvarying as 
would *‘ insure permanence in price and incent- 
ives to the exercise of skill.’’ 

These surely are the exact elements of that 
great fundamental law touching protection, 
aud the degree of it, which the ‘* revenne re- 
formers’’ of our party have, through their able 
and distinguished leader, left with and urged 
upon Congress for ‘‘ consideration’’ and enact- 
ment into laws. I have considered it. And 
alter the most careful consideration of which 
I am capable, I say of it two things: the first 
is that | approve it—completely and wholly 
approve it, both as to its general principles 
and its details—both as what I believe to 
be the true doctrine upon this subject, and 
as a formula of great terseness, comprehen- 
siveness, and exactness, for the announcement 
of just relations of American legislation to 
American industries. The other thing I say 
of it is that it embodies the doctrine of the 
Republican party upon this subject. 

In proof of this take the authoritative utter- 
ances of our great party. Begin, if you please, 
with the convention which first nominated 
Mr. Lincoln. 


- 
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As an assemblage merely, how memorable 

it was by reason of the vastness of its numbers, 
and the eminence, ability, and commanding 
influence of its membership! As a mere phe- 
nomenon, connecting itself in civilization’s 
history with the death-grapple between two 
antagonistical forms of civilization, how strange 
itwas! Asthat body which gave tothe Repub- 
lic for first Magistrate him who has passed to 
the first place in fame as defender of the rights 
and dignity of labor the convention is illustri- 
ous. As the birth period of the Republican 
party the convention is an epoch. 
are not its chief eminence. 
platform of principles, the convention gave 
to the country is the convention’s supreme 
achievement—supreme in what it compelled 
to be added to the science of government and 
to the recognized rights of man. How amaz- 
ing have been the results of that convention's 
legislation on the world’s affairs; in the or- 
ganic structures of government, on the essen- 


tial rights of man under governments; upon | 


the existence of our Government itself; upon 
the cause of civil liberty and the very endurance 
among men of republican institutions! 
at these results as seen in the making to be 
actualities in the huge affairs of this globe, the 


Lut these | 
In what, by its | 


Look | 


doctrine of that second resolution, affirming | 


the equality of man under government and 
law; and of the third resolution declaring this 
Union to be indestructible; and of the seventh 


resolution, declaring liberty to be universal | 


and slavery local, and that the Territories 
ought to be defended against its blight! 

But in this family of illustrious things was 
one (the twelfth) which was hailed by the vast 
convention with a voice that was absolutely 
startling. The convention’s shout was caught 
by the multitude without, and was passed from 
city to city, and from hamlet to hamlet, until 
the very Republic rocked upon the wave it 
started. And the acclaim of the people in 
approval of that platform, and of this twelfth 
resolution, was ratified by a plurality vote of 
half a million 

That twelfth resolution of the first national 
platform of our party was in these words: 

* Resolved, That while providing revenue for the 
support of the General Government by duties on 


imports, sound policy requires such adjustment of 
these imports as to encourage development of the 


| 
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tion of economy a unity of principle and of | lican fails to insist that any law whic} 


| . 
|| does have the effect of here creating « 
as that unity to which I have now referred you | 


purpose so complete, honorable, and patriotic 


in the Republican party. I see in that unity 


| infinite promise for the great future of the 


country, because I see all our differences now 
touching the methods by which these high 


| aims of our party can best be attained swept 


away by the resistless force of fixed resolves 
of the people, to which I have pointed as the 


| ends of every economic policy to which they 





| and reason that it may have that effect. 


will resort or permit to endure. 

TAKING ONE INDUSTRY FOR ANOTHER’S BENEFIT. 

I now come again to one of the most import- 
ant elements of our great question, being the 
vital objection to protective legislation. It may 
be stated in substance thus: that the very 


| nature, essence, and design of all protective 
| legislation is to augment the cost to the con- 


sumer of the protected commodities; and 


| that such augmentation of price is a direct 


levy of tax, through the protective tariff, upon 
one class; and this is tyranny. It is urged 
that if the protective law did not put up the 
price of the product it would be no protec- 
tion, and is only asked for the very purpose 
Ii is 
further urged that this augmentation of price 
is thrown, not merely upon such protected 
commodities as are imported, and which pay 


| to our Treasury a revenue equal to the tax 


| paid by the consumer of these, but also upon 


the body of the entire American product of 
the protected commodity, and that the con- 
sumers of this American part of the commodity 
are thus compelled to pay taxes in the aug- 
mentation of the cost of these, which never 
reaches the Treasury, and this often to an 
amount enormously in excess of the revenue 
yielded by the tariff. 

Now, 1 venture to make the affirmation that 


/even here, as to this rock upon which it is 
| affirmed our party is about to make utter and 
disastrous shipwreck, there is not, at least 


among the masses of our people, a radical 


| difference which need or will endanger the 


industrial interests of the whole country, and we | 


commend that policy of national exchange which 
leaves to the workingmen liberal wages, to agricul- 
ture remunerative prices, to mechanics and manu- 
facturers an adequate reward for their skill, labor, 
and enterprise, and to the nation commercial pros- 
perity and independence.” 


Passing over, as weare compelled to, simi- 
lar authoritative utterances, take Obio’s and 
[owa’s platform in 1870, in these words: 

**A tariff for revenue is indispensable, and should 
be so adjusted as to be the least prejudicial to the 
industrial and producing interests of any class or 
section, while securing to the home producer a fair 
colmmpetition aguinst the foreign 4 roducer.”’ 

Those of Michigan and Illinois were similar, 
as is this year’s in Ohio, 


ultimate integrity of our party. I admit that 
among those who assume to lead and make 
our tariff literature, which we get from inspira 
tions ulien to us, there is schism. But I ven- 
ture to copy the words of my most excellent 
colleague, Mr. Stevenson, who leads the ‘‘ rev- 
enue reformers’’ of our party from Ohio in 


| Congress, and apply his words to this last- 


named point, and say as he said in the great 
debate of March, 1870, (Appendix, page 321,) 


| to General Schenck : 


I do not disguise the fact of the vagueness || 


of some of our State resolutions, a vagueness 
which is in bad taste and bad policy when 
adopted from policy. Sutil, they must remem- 
ber who criticise our State platforms as the 
meaningless tricks of politicians that plat- 
forms can do no more than state very general 
principles in very few words; and | under- 
take to say that when the Ohio, the lowa, and 
the Michigan platforms of 1870 demanded that 


our legislation should ‘* secure to the home | 


producer a fair competition with the foreign 
producer,” 


good words, if not the very best words, that 
are possible, both for comprehensiveness, for 
unambiguousness, and for the force with which 


in all the history of free thought in free govern- 
ment, there is to be found upon any great ques- 


they expressed the just and whole | 
Republican doctrine upon this subject in as | 


| 


a We are much nearer together than you think 
we are, 

Now let us see if our differences go deeper 
than to the mere surface, the * incidentais,’’ 
the matters of differences as to how best we 
shall get at what we all want—the things ‘‘ten- 
tative’’—and as to which experiment, trial, 
experience, will, by their teachings, bring us 
quickly together. 

First. Who in the Republican party does 
not revolt at the idea of making a law that 


| shall confessedly tax out of one man’s earnings 
| parts of them and give it to another without 


giving to the taxed man a pecuniary equiva- 
lent of some sort? There is no such man. 
Second. Neither is there an intelligent man 
in the country who favors protecting interests 
here which are not * legitimate.’’ That is, no- 
body is for fostering industries by legislation 
whose products, owing to the permanent con- 
ditions under which they must ever be pro- 
duced here, cannot be produced without much 


| greater expenditure of human labor than is 


required in other countries. Tor illustration, 
nobody is for what was rendered famous by the 


|| epigram of an English statesman, ‘‘ Making 
they appeal to every patriot. I doubt whether, | 


protected wine out of grapes raised in hot- 
houses in Scotland.”’ 
Third. So, on the other hand, no Repub- 
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menting a great and legitimate industry 
by necessity bring to every member 
nation other benefits than the revenues jt may 
yield to our Treasury, benefits precisely .. 
real and compensatory, as clearly within tj, 
cognizance of just legislation, and just as myo, 
to be counted in estimating the wisdom oy. 
revenue law or tariff law as is the . 
what revenue it gives the Treasury. 

Among these benefits claimed for a law whic, 
really has this effect of creating or augmoy,. 
ing in our country @ great industry or indys. 
tries may be named such familiar ones as 
these: that by adding a home to a foreign coy. 
petition you secure an ultimate reduction of 
prices; that the presence in our country of 
these industries creates a home market for 
some of the productions of the consumiy 
class, which, owing to their weight, or perish: 
#ble qualities, or the states or distance of 
transportation, or the state of foreign custon, 
laws, or the like, he could get no market {or 
abroad. Or the benefit the consumer gets may 
be in the fact that his lands are enhanced, o, 
his business or profession or trade, by having 
this country built or filled up with these indus. 
tries. 

It is useless to enforce a truth so completely 
self-evident as this; andI willnot. Thesame 
considerations which compel free-traders and 
protectionists alike, from Mr. Greeley to Mr, 
Bryant, to assume at least the virtue of de. 
manding that every industry that is needed by 
civilized States, and practicable in ours, shall 
not only not be permitted to perish, but also 
not to languish, are the same considerations 
which must be set down, along wiih revenues 
yielded to the ‘Treasury, as benetits from any 
tariff law which shali in fact preserve and ad- 
vance American industries. ‘They are beneliis 
so absolutely incalculable as to be only rep 
resented by the differences that separate a 
State in deserted rain from one teeming with 
joyous and prosperous millions. He is there- 
fore without the range of debate, and is an 
idiot who will admit a given tariff law to have 
the effect of preserving and advancing our 
legitimate A merican industries, and yet asserls 
that there is one consumer in the land who 
gets from that law no other benefits which the 
legislator ought to count in estimating the 
law’s fitness to be put or toremain on tbe stat- 
ute-book, besides the benefit he gets through 
the revenue it yields to his Government. 

Keeping now in mind these three elements 
just named, and counting as benefits to the 
consumer both the revenues a tariff may yield 
and also any of them named under thie third 
class just mentioned, which in fact does come 
from the law, I now affirm there is not a fac: 
tion or fraction of the Republican party which 
is in favor of a tariff or would not vote for its 
repeal that had the effect permanently to im 
pose greater burdens on one class of the peo 
ple for the benefit of a protected class than the 
law yielded of revenues to the Treasury, the 
burdens being, of course, the excess of the 
loss from the tariff above the benetits derived 
therefrom. I have once or twice avowed my 
purpose to vote against every such law, and 
now renew it; and add that if the entire Ie: 
publican party does not vote with me it will 
only be because they deny the fact, and not 
the principle, that conducts me to my vote. 

Such, I am certain, are the elements 0! this 
economic faith of our great party. 

A RESTATEMENT. 1 

That I may get them together in our minds, 
for purposes of the contrast I am about 
make, | will restate them: 


item of 


1. This nation’s faith is to be kept forever 
inviolate in the matter of its debts, its pe’ 
sions, and every financial obligation. 

2. This will require such revenues as, bein 
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est ; theamounts of accumulated and available || fore tell us what they saw done wrought out 


oesed where they ought mainly to be, 
assess 


ely, on imports, will, with just discrim- || property; the state of machinery; the condi- || in the tests and crucibles in which earth has 
rs ‘ions, afford to American industry every || tions of climate, of soil; of minerals, of water- || ever wrought out all we have of pure gold in 
inal ¥ protection. || power, of geographical relations to other || the vast affairs we now consider. 
prop 


, That degree of 66 encouragement ’’—call || competing or exchanging nations, of travel, 
+4 “protection” —is a ‘just discrimination,” and transit and capacities therefor. All these 
hich shall ‘‘ insure equal opportunity and || lie within the domain of what comes nearest 
condition of stability, as respects supply and being attainable or known quantities in this 
demand ; also as respects permanence of price, || fearfully complex problem of political econo- 
‘ocentives to the exercise of skilland economy, || mies. How frightfully compiex even these 
and such moderate degree ot profit as shall || make it. _ Bat then, beyond the domain of 
ofectually discourage inconsiderate and excess- these, or intermingled with, and ever modify- 
‘ve competition. , Dg their power ln this ** science 8 equations, 
4. This protection should not be extended is a whole world of unknown and practically 
to aby industries that are not here ‘‘legiti- || unattainable quantities. 


And first let us inquire from the teachings 
of our own history, and of them who made it, 
whether this Government may, consistently 
with its Constitution and obligations to the 
| people, take any sort of notice omcare of how 
it fares with its own children and their indus- 
try in the terrible conflicts for mastery amoug 
the nations; or whether, on the other hand, 
vur Government is compelled, by the very law 
of its life, to consign these, its children, and 
| their industries, wholly uncared for, to their 


mate,’ and to such as are ‘* legitimate ’’ it And putting the two together as you must || chances of existence, to be determined by an 
’ " ; ; . . i . ’ 
ought to be given equally. || put them, because they are together in the way || infinitely worse than even hazard in a battle 


5, American wages ought not to be reduced || the world will go, in spite of your books on || for life with these voracious and insatiable 
to European standards. political economy, and the result is that you || monsters of money power in Europe, the 

Note that up to this I have not attempted have on your hands, literally, a universe which |) growth of centuries, fed and fattened by the 
to say aught as to whether our party is right || to the book-maker in his closet is practically || unpaid labor of packed, oppressed, starving, 
in all this, but simply to scrutinize what the || a universe where blend and jostle each other || vagabond populations of every other nation on 
admitted aims of our party are, and how far || facts and fictions, figures and fallacies, convie- || the globe? Democracy answers this prepos- 
we do or must agree in the methods of their tions and doubts in infinite Series. Tt 1s a || Lterous question, whether our nation must, both 
attainment. I will allude presently to the mat- | universe where the philosopher s data of to-day {| by its life and duty, let them perish, ** Yes !’’ 
ter of who is right, we or our adversaries, in all || are his doubts of to-morrow, and his facts are || How answers our history and its authors? 


this ceaselessly dropping out of his problem, and || THE AUTHORITIES. 
DEMOCRATIC POSITION. fancies are taking their place, and the rela- j 


Take, firstof all, Dr. Franklin. In 1771 his 
words were: 


Now, against this position of our party the || tions of all these to ‘one another are changing | 
Democratic party have opposed a complete, || in endless shift and whirl ; and all these in- a i he a te 
square, and tetotal repudiation of every degree || crease in their numbers with the buge accumu: |/ ers of land to encourage our young manufactures in 
aud manner of encouragement or protection || lation of this world’s affairs, until the philoso- || preference to foreign ones.” 
hy our Government of its own industries. pher has upon his table for the materials of Washington in his first message demanded 

‘| now venture, with unfeigned reluctance || his ‘‘new book on political economy’’ such || that Congress ‘* promote such manufactures 
and distrust of my fitness to talk about this || magnitudes as his feeble glass reaches the || as tended to render our people independent,”’ 
matter, upon the inquiry, which of these par- || boundary of nowhere, such depths as bis short 





&e. And with great earnestness he urged this 





ties is right upon this most vital issue? line never sounds, and such chaos as his || protection by law of our industries upon Con- 
 ACTENCE analysis in no degree resolves. || gress, and pointed to the beneficent results of 

THE SCIENCE IN TARIFF BILLS. alysis deg i g |‘ ) ) | 
Let me, in starting upon the inquiry, remind | This is no figure of speech, but is a poor | such legislation, as experienced even in his 


you why, in this field, the lamp of experi- || and inadequate statement of a truth of vial |) administration. (See his second and other 
sat caine mallee teat lamp for us to take. | relations to the discussion, namely, that all || messages. ) b : 

Let me remind you that if there be any || the known quantities in the world’s political | 
science of political economy, it is the science, 
preéminently, whose philosophy is ‘‘ what 
history has taught by example ;’’ and it is in 


Alexander Hamilton, who wrote much of 
science are merely the results of the world’s || the Constitution, who did more to secure 
experiments. In recognition it is of this || through the Federalist its adoption than all 
truth that the first Napoleon, a great econ- || the public men of the continent—the aid of 
no degree what political monks have found omist as well as a great captain, said of all |} Washington in the war, his first secretary in 
outin their **dens and caves of the earth’’ || theories of economists that they were ‘‘ever || peace—Hamilton, the profoundest thinker of 
aud put into the books, which they  back’’ || erroneous in their application,’’ and were al- his age, and his country’s greatest statesman— 
“political economy,’? and order the world || ways ‘* rendered erroneous by lo ral circum. | Hamilton, tue author of the financial policies 
to‘run’’ by, but which, with deplorable stu- || Stances which continually call for deviations upon which this Government has been con- 
pidity, the world has omitted to ‘*run’’ by up || from their uniformity, Experience is the true || ducted thronghout the century of its amazing 
till now. wisdom of nations.’’ ‘This truth was asserted || life—Hamilton, whose first great effort as Sec- 

How obviously true it must be that there || by a British minister pungently when he said || retary of the Treasury has furnished the torch 
can be laid down but few (I say not that there || of a great tariff bill ‘‘thatit has no principles || at which all subsequent economists in our his- 








are none) and they very general laws for our || except its facts.”’ tory have either kindled their farthing lights 
guidance in making in advance wise systems In his recent North American Review article || or scorched their moth wings—this Hamilton, 
or laws for all countries or conditions or time! || Mr. Wells repeats the same thing in this sort || in his great report of 1791, urged upon Con- 
Among the reasons why you cannot do so in || of homely way. He says: || gress this ‘*protection,’? repudiated by the 


advance, in any detail, but only in a few most “The conditions on which the fiseal system of a |; Democracy, in arguments which the world has 
general principles, and even these exceptional — ew — - re en ys — never answered, and never will, and he declares 
4 . tie ; : 5 namely, the character and aptitutes o e people, sae cane Pee a Sy 499 

- their operation and application, is that what || the natural resources of the country, the indispen- || SU hy Se he dae indispé as : Mi of whi 
is @ Wise revenue or other economical measure || sable requirements for revenue, and the like, are in |) _ James Madison wrote the preamble of what 
for avy country at any time depends wholly || ¢ach instance peculiar, and are to be learned only || is generally deemed the second (but Mr. Adams 


. . . || from experience or continued investigation. True || . : Myon : euitndl’ | a 
upon the facts of that country at that time; || gscal or revenue reform in the United States, where || 88S 1t was the first) act ever passed by Con 


aud because the facts, both abstract and rela- || experience in dealing with : great debt and exten- || gress. That preamble isin these words : 

ti ; ‘ 1 ‘ ft} sive taxation is very limited, and ten years ago was ‘“Whereas itis necessary for the support of the 
ua . - Seen ees meena’ epee: wholly wanting, must for many years be tentative, || Goversinant, the discharge of the debt of the United 
and, besides, are not the same in any twocoun- | conservative, and somewhat in the nature of ex- || States and the encouragement and protection of 
tries at any lime, therefore to attempt to pre- || perimentation. It is only closet theorists, zealous || iy gnnfactures, that duties be laid on goods,” &e. 
scribe a system fur the world, or a policy for a | 





partisans, and jacks-at-all-trades who are ready to | 





| 
| 

feta: or even etotatl tariff Sill foc a ceowl 1 assert that the present fiscal system is all that it In 1828, near the close of his great life, this, 
ae ; . : province || should be, or, on the other hand, that a new system |! the father of the Constitution, wrote these 
ofa State in advance andin a closet, and away || may at once be framed and put in operation which | aes 
from that State’s facts, is wholly presumptuous | aE OE: ih eee. . further evidence of the constitutional power of 
andempirical. In this field how infinite and And it is because that in no department of |! Qongress to protect and foster manufactures by reg- 
shifting are even the leading and most poten- || governmental service has the vaunted and || ulations of trade (an evidence that ought itself to 
tial facts, determinative of the details of all || pseudo learning of theorists and book-makers || settle. en epeniion/ rethy Senne ob os 
Wise tariffs! so cruelly trifled with the rights of the people || *2cH0n Biven tat powe) ” . 

Among them may be named the state of || as in this one, which they call ** political | Thomas Jefferson, ne ares: ao oon 
population as to density, intelligence, skill, || economy,’’ that it became, generations ago, a | mended peenennen. ead = ared t pa ‘ —_ »- 
aptitude, wealth, industry, sobriety, and the || maxim in the mouth of every really great and lished manufac —_ at “er —_ se cure us 
like; the state of the revenues arf@ magnitude || practical statesman of England that ‘‘ polit- || against relapse anc ee epen pears, 1 
of treasury demands; the state of national |) ical economy is the science in which nothing || Clay I need not eOEOy = oe a. 20 
currency and taxation ; the state of its inter- || lies like facts except figures.’’ || 80 — to error ras as pinnae made him 
national commercial relations, exchanges, | Because these things are true of theories | the fat ia 1e De C ee em. sane 
treaty reciprocities; extents and balances of || here, I beg the people rather to trust the || General Jackson to Dr. Coleman, in 1524, 
wade and the like ; the state of the industries; || teachings of experience, of history, and of | mmaeee : . 

€ state of prices of labor; the rates of inter- |! them who have made history, and can there- We have too long been subject to the policy of 
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British merchants. By continuing our present policy 


we shall be rendered paupers ourselves,”’ ® ° 

* ‘It is therefore my opinion that a careful 
and judicious tariff is much wanted to pay our 
national debt, and afford us the means of defense 


within ourselves, 
Daniel Webster, in 1833, said: 


“The protection of American labor against the 
injurious competition of foreign labor is known bis- 
torically to have been one end designed to be ob- 
tained by esfablishing the Constitution, and this 
object, and the constitutional power to accomplish 
it, ought never to be surrendered or compromised in 
any degree.”’ 

John Quincy Adams, the most learned, and, 
next to Hamilton, the greatest statesman our 
Republic has ever produced, in an elaborate 
report to Congress, in 1832, says: 

“To provide for the general welfare,’”’ * * 
° ° ‘the power to levy taxes, duties, imports, 
and excises is in express words given by the Consti- 
Lulion “af & neans 
and that this power is not a power merely, but 
‘fit is,’’ says he, ‘an irremissible duty of 
Congress.”’ 

Such, Americans, are the men and voices 
that come from our own past with admo- 
nitions upon one side of this strange issue. 
Right well and painfully do I realize that as 
au argument addressed to them who at Man 
chester and Leeds and Birmingham prepare 
and inspire revenue bills and speeches for our 
Congress, or who repeat free-trade harangues 
in America under these inspirations, or who 
indite Democratic platforms, these con- 
victions and teachings of them who won, con- 
ceived, organized, launched, and for a full 
half century administered the institutions of 
the Republic, are ever met with a sneer, and 
disposed of as the unconstitutional, unfashion- 
able, and obsolete follies of an exploded 
school of economists, too weak to merit reply 
from the philosophers who make economies 
in this age. And realizing this, I address 
this part of my argument not to them, but to 
the people; people who do not know more 
about what they who made the Constitution 
meant by it than the men knew who contrived 
and made it; people who do not know more 
about what policies are good for the Republic 
than the men knew who conceived and executed 
the policies which created the Republic, and 
then for more than half a hundred years ad- 
vanced it in greatness and power and glory as 
no nation was ever advanced since God made 
the globe. 
they meant by their own instrument, Wash- 
ington and Franklin and Hamilton and Mad- 


When the question is asked what | 


. | 
ison and Jefferson and Adams and Jackson 


and Clay and Webster, all put together, stand 
but litthe chance in a tussle with such states- 


men as we are blessed with, who can abolish | 


the wisdom of all of these by a brief resolu- 

tion. We are in the afternoon .of the nine- 

teenth century now, a circumstance fearfully 

against Washington and his friends in their 

tussle with the Democratic platforms of 1872. 

WHAT THESE TEACHINGS OF THE PAST ARE WORTH AT 
THIS TIME. 

It must not be deemed that these authorities 
are cited to either support or condemn the 
present state of our tariff, or the movement 
for the reform thereof. Not for that, bat this, 
am I now making my invocations of the voices 
of history, namely, to find out from them 


whether history and its makers repudiated || 


the ‘* principle ’’—*‘ theory of protection, so- 
called ’’—as Democracy has. Cited for this 
purpose, my appeal is legitimate. Nay, the 
appeal being to experience, to history, as writ- 
ten in and by Government, as that experience 
was felt and interpreted by them who made 
and managed the Government is about the only 
one that is “legitimate.’* It is legitimate 
unless the principle of ‘‘ feeding’’ our own 
labors instead of those of Baslesd, whieh 
Jackson said to Dr. Coleman was a good one 
in 1824, has ceased to be a good principle. 


| 


The Tariff—Mr. Shellabarger. 


MORE HISTORY. 

Will you look for a moment to other history, 
and consider the value of the testimony of civ- 
ilized States upon this matter of cherishing 
their own industries? Think first for a mo- 
ment of the values that are attached to the 
simple fact that a law or a policy has been of 
immemorial continuance, even though it has 
been the immemorial law or policy of but a 
single enlightened State. 
this same law or policy has been steadfastly 
adhered to throughout all their enlightened 
ages in every civilized State. 


policy, or instrumentality of government has 
during all ages and in all enlightened States 
been resorted to, may be appreciated, take the 
history of some of the fundamental qualities or 
instrumentalities of enlightened States. 


Take the following ones, which have ever | 


existed in one or another form in every 
modern Christian nation to wit: regulated 
judicial trials; resorts to oaths for witnesses 


and for officers ; graduation of panishments for | 


different grades of crime; the reciprocity of 
the obligations between the citizen and State 
which arises from citizenship; the difference 


in obligations to a State, imposed on resident || 


aliens and upon citizens; the national and the 
individual right of self-defense; the universal- 
ity of the duty, and its enforcement by law, of 
providing in the family, and in the local com- 
munity, (such as town, parish, or city, and in 
the nation,) for their own dependents or poor, 
in preference to those of other families, local- 
ities, or nations. These all enter into the im- 
memorial and universal jurisprudence of every 
civilized Government ; andeven did we fail to 
perceive the reason upon which either has 
foundations, yet the fact that it is shown to 
have been for ages universal is complete moral 
demonstration that its foundations are in the 
nature and fitness of things. So strong is this 
demonstration, as accepted in the practice ot 
nations, that the common law, that marvelous 
growth of more than half the ages of the Chris- 
tian era, which now stands guardian over the 
liberties of more than a hundred millions of 
our race, will tolerate in its sublime code, not 
a rule that is not older than the memory of 
man, but being older, the fact makes it law. 

And now I assert that there is not, in the 
whole universe of laws, one law or quality of 


_all good government, one beneficent trust, 


more fundamental or ever-inhering in the very 
nature of government than this one, to wit, 
that governments owe to the industries of 
their own subjects, defense, ‘ protection,’ 
against the injurious encroachments, the supe- 


rior power and hostile revelations and greeds | 
of the subjects of foreign nations. And | chal- 
'| lenge historians to the inquisition for one 


quality more ancient in its days, mere univer- 
sal in its enforcement, or more sacred in the 
esteem of all our wise rulers and men. Nay, 
more; I assert that as a means for the defense 
of the nations’ own industries, first in rank 
and far before armies and navies stands, in all 
modern States, protective treaties and protect- 
ive duties. And I assert more, that there has 
not been one hour since Grotius became 
father of ‘‘ the international law’’ that every 
Christian and commercial State existing has 
not had and enforced this very ‘‘ theory of pro- 
tection so called,’’ in favor of the industries 
of its own children, which it was reserved for 
Democracy to repudiate. 

In the speech of my able colleague, [Mr. 
Goniems.) April 1, 1870, (see Appendix of 
Globe, 268,) he made this important historic 
statement in these words: 


“It is equally undeniable that the principle of 
protection has always been recognized and adopted 
in some form or other by all nations, and is to-day 
the policy of every civilized Government.” 


Then suppose that | 


Who can, who | 
ever has resisted the force of such a fact? | 
That the force in deciding what is wise in | 
Government, of the fact that a given principle, | 
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And this momentous historic fact has , 
unquestioned as it is unquestionable, __ 

One of the most intelligent of British gtg,,. 
men, and one at present a member of 4). 
House of Commons, in his book of 1869 »,... 
this subject declares : 


ood 


9 upor 


“The ports of the world are as tightly close ; 
England as ever.” _—— 


Again he says : 


“English operatives were promised free porte ») 
over the world if they would open their ports. = 
this was to be the result in theory of tree trade y and 
the Cobden treaty ; but the promises of theory peer 
proved vain and illusory, while the lessons of ex: 
rience have proved hard and startling.’ = « . 
* * **Our example bas not induced a 
country to follow our lead, and not a single 
tional port or market is open to our manyfye 
turers.”’ * * * “We are told free 
trade principles are. spreading. Why, in Prow. 
Austria, Belgium, Switzerland, the idea eyen 
opening their ports and markets and inviting com. 
petitions with their own industrial populations hy. 
never yet been mooted; while in America th 
operatives’ paradise, the duties on many British 
manufactures have been doubled during the last 
few years; and France, the promised land of {rs 
trade, is already trying to withdraw the nominal 
facilities doled out to us in the commercial treaty,” 


Now mark what he adds: 


**The only man in France who is at heart a free. 
trader is the emperor. 


SlDgie 


addi. 


What a spectacle! Every civilized Gover. 
ment in the world, every practical and em} 
nent ruler in our own history, every moder 
code of commercial law enforced by enlighi. 
ened States, unite with our own entire and 
wondrous history in pronouncing it the firs 
duty of Government to ‘* protect’’ as well the 


| industries as the lives and properties of their 


people. And at the very hour when I address 
you there is not on the globe one nation of 
any commercial significance that is not in your 
face and teeth executing, iu the interest of its 
people and for the protection of their indus. 
tries, this universal law, o!d as the nations 
and broad as their empires, that the first duty 
of the Government, nay, the only duty, is to 
give protection to all the interests of the peo- 
ple. And just then the American Democracy 
arise in the world’s face, and resolve all history 
a failure and the world a fool. 
ENGLAND. 

But do you remind me that I forget England; 
that Engiand is free trade? England is a 
exception to your universal law—that all na- 
tions defend by law their own industries. 
Kngland an exception! I pray you look with 
me one moment at this ‘‘ exception.” 

In looking at England do not imagine either 
that that protective system of hers, which, by 
one of the ablest reports in our parliamentary 
history, is justly denominated *' the most strin: 
gent and persistent the world ever saw,’’ was 
free from monstrous absurdities and oppres 
sions, that it alone was the cause of the growths 
of England, nor that the cruel wrongs to which 
she has and still does subject her labor is4 
necessary part of her ‘‘ protection.” That 
protection cannot in strictness be said to have 
had origin at any other time than that in which 
began the growth of her constitution ; for a! 
over and throughout the vast body of her com- 
mon law there is spread every quality aud 
characteristic of her foster love ofthe industries 
of England. By that common law it is “0 
offense to transport wool or sheep out of the 
kingdom to the detriment of its staple manu 
facture,’’ (4 Blackstone, 154,) and this is but 
one of the endless indications how true lt 's 
that the fostering of her industries is 0! the 
very essence of her constitution. ag 

But the statutes of Elizabeth may be Jus") 
said, in a Sense, to be the beginning of ‘' 
system which is to day, therefore, three hut 
dred years old. When it began, look what 


England was. Not a turnpike, not a carriag® 
not a brick house, not a canal, scarce 4 cd!!! 


ney, not two thousand horses suitable we 
cavalry, scarce a ship in her navy, and bor 
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wing a navy from Hamburg, scarce a pound | 

erling in her treasury, and borrowing from 
sntwerp, commerce carried in canoes, gentry || 
“dingin dog: trucks and sleeping on straw with 
ios and fleas, highway robbers constituting 
: > estate of the realm, her queen banishing | 
eae dyes because they smelt bad, her coin- 
age less in a hundred years than one of her 
colonies now in a year, the island a forest or 
a fen, and the common people emerging from 
~omi-barbarism. So she was when first in 
earnest she begun to make laws defensive and 
romotive of England’s labor and resources. 

And with a rigor often abused and cruel, with 
a zeal wholly unexampled, with a constancy 
and persistence having no hour of remission 
in three hundred years, she has gone on, pro- 
hibiting her colonies from _ making, transport- 
ing, or selling any commodity she could make, 
probibiting or else heavily taxing both the 
imports and exports of the kingdom; com- 
pelling even the dead to clothe themselves in 
her staffs; driving off the seas every ship of 
her subjects that carried the illicit products of 
rival industries, and in the three hundred | 
years collecting off the commerce of the 
world customs duties in amount probably ex- 
ceeding the revenues collected by all the other 
nations of the globe combined. But you say 
thisis past, and England has at last inaugurated | 
the golden age of ‘‘free trade. ’’ Ah, has she! 

Why, Mr. Speaker, do you know that in 
the very last year you have of the full official 
returns of the commerce of England, the year 
1868, the year in which she expended most of 
her learning and of money in giving lessons to 
the United States, and schooling the American 
Congress to the duty of opening our ports to 
English goods; the year in which her disin- 
terested philosophers, in an exuberance of | 
charity, prepared tariff bills for us, lifting all | 
tariffs from the productions of England and 
patting them upon those of France and the 
rest of mankind, as the curious can find by 
reading the argument of our chairman of 
Ways and Means, (Appendix of Globe, page 
320, March 31, 1870;) do you know that in 
that identical year England imposed and col- 
lected of tariff duties on three commodities 
$80,396,334 92 in gold? These three articles 
are tobacco, spirits, and sugar. And if you 
turn to our great staples, wheat and corn, 
which, so far as she will take them at all, she 
takes free of duty, you will find by her Board 
of Trade reports for 1868 that England im- 
ported of these in all, in 1868, 90,441,666 | 
hundredweight. But of this she only took 
from the United States 10,711,401 hundred- 
weight. Massachusetts alone buys more of 
our grains each year than England; aud New | 
England more than all the world besides. 

So, see England as she stands there before 
you in history. What she was before she be- 
gan protective policies I have told you. What 
these policies, even with their defects, have 
made her, see! It is not the condition of her 
population of which I speak, but the magni- 
\ude of her material wealth and power which 
her fostering laws have created. ‘Io say they | 
are peerless in history is but a glittering gen- 
erality, and brings no idea. I rode recently 
through her island, and to say it is a garden 
is wholly inadequate. I passed through her 
manufacturing cities, and to say they are 
immense as aggregations of power, of energy, 
and of overmastering wealth, is of course 

I passed along | 


. 











feeble and common-place. 
her docks, and to say that the masts of the 
ships that girdle her island with walls of oak 
aud iron are endless forests, gives no ade- 
quate idea of their number. I went with her 
Commerce over the oceans, and when I hear 
that her sails ‘* whiten every sea’’ I obtain 
ho conception of its magnitude. When the | 
Commissioner tells m@ in his report of 1869 | 
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The Tariff—Mr. Shellabarger. 


that the present value of the property on that | 


little island, so blighted by ‘* protection,”’ 
persisted in for three hundred years, is $30,- 
000,000,000 in gold, and that the annual in- 
come of the people is $4,070,000,000, I am 


simply confounded by the staggering num.- | 


bers, and wonder how well she has done, 
considering how she has retarded herself by 
‘* protection.” 


| 


But there is another way of stating the power | 


of Engiand as a prodigy of wealth-producing 
force which I prefer far above all these other 
commonplaces of the commercial tables. Let 
me state it in this way: that England has 
working for her to-day, on ber little island, six 
hundred million slaves! That is six tenths 
of the population of the globe. They work 
ceaselessly, willingly, andon and on, immortal 
and forever, No one consumes a farthing’s 
worth of the stupendous aggregate of their 


productions, and no one ever peoples a jail 


or poor-house, nor commits a breach of the | 


peace 5 and they are so prolific that their num- | 


ers have increased three hundred millions, 
at least, during the presentcentury. And this 
army of English workers, six hundred mil- 
lion strong, by actual count in the last cen- 


and brain 
are ceaselessly at work in England, piling 
up her prodigious wealth, till to say of them 


nothing of their growing magnitudes. 
These six hundred millions of England’s 
undying workers are the forces of nature fur- 


mentums, her chemical affinities, and attrac- 
tions and repulsions. Only these; no more? 
Yes, more. These, tamed, trained, subdued, 
skilled, and yoked by her mighty genius to her 
skilled machinery, intelligent as its author, 


whose elements propel it. And thisis the army 
of England’s workers—six hundred millions. 
And when God gave America the same ener- 


and fires, and vapors, and coal, and all in a 
profusion wholly inconceivable, and bade them 
work for us too, England sent us a book, by 


nor wind was made of God for work, except 
them of England, nor to work for men except 
in England! And Democracy pass resolutions 
in 1872 resolving that that is a good book! 
Why, Mr. Speaker, should you, by one uni- 
versal conflagration, consume and char every 
city and hamlet and house in England, and 


every ship she floats; and should leave to her, 
of the material wealth of her ages, not a groat’s 
worth beside her ability instantly to reéndow 


of immortal workers, you will scarce have 
touched the real wealih of England, and in a 
decade of years these six hundred million 
workers would recreate upon the surface of her 
island home and her seas the wealth produced 
only by a decade of centuries! 

Here I leave Engiand, placing England as a 
fact against England as a theory, and trust to 
men of sense their weighing, if they have 
scales big enough to weigh them. 

RULE AND LIMITATION OF DISCRIMINATING PROTEC- 
TION, 

I now come to the elements of debate which 
time will permit me to notice, and which is to 
state the rule or the limitations under which 
discriminations may justly be made, without 
violating the rule that one legitimate industry 


sus, is no myth, but a literal physical fact. | 
The muscle force, and nerve force, and bone | 
force of six hundred million men | 


that they are inconceivably large is to say | 


nished of God, bountiful, free—her winds, her | 
waters, her fires, her vapors, her steam, her | 
coal, her electricity, her gravitations, her mo- | 


the human soul, and mighty like the God | 


gies, almighty, the same waters, and winds, | 


should you swallow up in earthquake every | 
production and vestige of human labor now on | 
the island, and then should sink in the sea) 


Mill, which proves that no lightning, nor fire, | 
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by her amazing skill this six hundred millions | 


Ho. or Reps. 


_ Let me begin by making some explicit and 
important preliminary statements: 

First, in all | have been saying I have not 
opposed ‘‘ revenue reform.”’ 

Second, on the contrary, I believe in some 
of its provisions, the present tariff, in the 
present state of the country, violative of prin- 
ciples | bave striven to advocate, and because 
the tariff was created by our party in obe- 
dience to one principle which declared that the 
war should have sinews enough to put a rebel- 
lion to death; so, in obedience to the other 
principle that we shall raise no more revenues 
than required for the Government, econom- 
ically administered, and this by adjustment 
that shall not burden one industry for the 
benefit of another, the Republican party will, 
1 think, do what the President and Secretary 
of the Treasury both recommend in their last 
communications to Congress, to wit, largely 
reduce the internal and tariff tax. 

Third, this brings me to the question, what is 
the rule by which these adjustments shall be 
made in the equal interest of every part of the 
people? 

The answer to this compels the statement of 
some things necessary toan answer: 1. Interest 
on capital employed in Kuropean industries 
averages four per cent, (See Mudge’s Keport 
Paris Exposition, 30.) 2. Owing tothe con- 
dition of our continentin opportunities to buy 
land, &ec., this difference must long continue. 
(See same report.) 38. ‘The state of American 
skill, enterprise, industry, machinery, mate- 
rials for leading industries, and their proximity 
to each other is such that we can obtain a 
given quantity of these leading products (as 
for example a ton of pig iron) tor about the 
same expendiiure of human labor as they can 
in the most favored rival nations. For exam- 
ple, the absolute or natural cost of a ton of 
iron at Cleveland in England (her most favored 
place) is eleven days of human labor; while 
at our most favored places it can be reduced to 
about the same. (See Hewitt’s Report, pages 
47,48, &e.) 4. Both the nominal and purchas- 
ing value of wages in England and Europe is 
now reduced so low, to adopt the words of 
Mudge Hayes’s Report on Paris Exposition 
(page 31,) as tobe not more than halt the rates 
paid in the United States, being reduced to the 
lowest sum which will support existence. On 
the continent, wages are from thirty to fifty per 
cent. lower than in England. (See pages 1 
and 47 of Sullivan on Protection.) A day’s 
work in England is ten and a half hours, on 
the continent, twelve hours, and the average 
price sixty-nine cents, in England eighty-seven 
cents, and in Belgium sixty-five cents. (See 


| Hewitt’s Report ou Paris Exposition, 48 to 54.) 


Now, those who assert that though these 
wages are nominally below ours, yet their 
power to purchase the necessaries of life is 


| equal to the wages in our country, will find the 


refutation to this on page 50, &c., of Mr 


| Hewitt’s report, and in the following state- 


ment of what the condition is in which 
their wages places the best paid labor of 
Europe, to wit, England. Mr. Hewitt says, 
(page 52:) 

**The labor of the women and children is required 
to eke out the subsistence of the family,” * * 
S “and earning (at men’s work) from ten- 
pence to ls. 3d. per day,’”’ (page 57.) 

** From returns made to British Parliament as to 
pauperism, in September, 1867, it appears that out 
of a population of 10,886,104 dwelling within the area 


| in which returns were made, 872,620 persons were 
| on the list of paupers supported by public charity, 
| of which number, 129,689 were in the work-houses 


and 738,756 were relieved in their own houses, The 
latter portion constitute the army which substan- 
tially regulates the rate of wages for labor, as they 
are ready, to a greater or less extent, to take any 
vacant place which may offer itself. And this state 
of the case exists, not in mid-winter, but just after 
the close of harvest, and the returns show that the 


| evil is an advancing one, as there is an increase of 


27,621, or three and three hundredths per cent., in 


ought never to be taxed fur another’s benefit. || 1867 over the corresponding week in 1866,” 


f 
ei 
Ye 


md 
7 
; 
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done to infinite extent, to the proofs of what 
this single sentence of Mr. Hewitt discloses, a 
disclosure of frightful significance, which | 
repeat, namely, that now and for centuries, 
even in England, laborers receive only such 
rates of compensation as the avarice of their 
monopolies consent to allow to those millions 
of paupers who swarm in numbers increasing 
at the rate of four per cent. per year for an 
employment which they must have or starve— 
wages so low that the daily toil of ten anda 
half hours per day is required from father, 
wife, and child—labor which being omitted 
even for a day, ghastly hunger stalks in re- 
morselessly at their door. 

Fourth, the last elementary proposition I 
need is one which I state inthe words of Burke ; 
and what Burke says of the tyranny of capital 
in England is true in all other countries: 


1 
I have no time nor need to add, as might be | 


“ England’s capital gives her a superiority which 
enables ber to set all efforts of other nations to rival 
her manufactures at defiance. The powers of cap- 
ital are irresistible in trade. It dominates, it rules, 
iteven tyrannizes; it entices the strong and controls 
the weak,”’ 

THE ALTERNATIVE. 

We now have the elements that furnish us 
the means of resolving, as near as theories 
can, the problem: what is the protection from 
our Government which is due and vital to the 
great industries ? 

May | from these elements state the alter- 
natives they manifestly offer to us? Since we 
must pay for the capital invested in our in- 
dustries about double what our great rivals do ; 
since benevolence is not, but selfish, grasping 
cruelty is the characterizing attribute of these 
monster monopolies of our rivals; since the 
leading products ofthe world’s industries, which 
are most essential to our independence and wel- 
fare, cost as little human labor in the favored 
rival countries as they do in our own; since this 
human labor, equally skilled with our éwn, 
clamors in swarming millions at the work- 
shops of our rivals for work at prices one 
half what the unprotected labor of the United 
States receives and ought to receive, and 
since, in the absence of all defensive legisla- 
tion, these our rivals can instantly crush out 
all American industries which are compelled 
to pay for capital and labor double what their 
rivals do, therefore there is left to us, in the 
absence of such protective laws, just these two 
choices, no more: 

1. Abandon all the great industries of the 
nation, cut off the employment of the millions 
now engaged therein, crowd these millions 
into the few industries which may survive the 
wreck, or else crowd them into jails or poor- 
houses, and accept the inconceivable disasters 
involved in all this; or else, 

2. We may, if the nation’s children will 
consent, or can be compelled, drive these mil- 
lions of our toiling children to keep up and 
prosecute these, ourgreat and vital industries, 
wholly uncared for by their own country, for 
compensation such as the swarming, starving 
paupers of all Kurope will not underb.d, and 
refusing to underbid, must turn off to die! 

Here I leave these four elementary things 
which I have named, and the appalling alterna- 
tive they tender to our people; and I beg tor 
them that searching scrutiny from the labor- 
ers of this country which men bestow upon 
things which decide the lives of themselves 
and their children. If you can find no tlaw 
in the dreadful deduction which I draw, then 
realize that this Democratic faith of 1872, by 
denying to you all defense against the fatal 
competition of the poor-houses and lazaroni 
of Europe, consigns every mechanic whose 
products will bear transporiation from the 
workshops, peopled by this lazaroni, to the 

same compensations and degrees of happiness 
enjoyed by these; or, refusing this, then you 


a 


Lape 








a 


| in the similar terms of the two reports of our 


| because the rates of compensation in the 


| of the United States cannot pay such com- 


nditures of the Government—Mr. Morgan. 


I| 
are consigned to idleness and extinction. If 
| you can find no flaw then, by your love of self, | 


of child, and of country, | implore you not 
to vote for the platform or them who made it. | 
a“ JUDICIOUS TARIFF.” 

I am now brought to the other deduction or | 
result of the propositions of fact which I have 
named, and which I shall state substantially 


commissioners to the Paris Exposition. (See 
Hewitt, 61, and Mudge & Hayes, 31.) So 
stating it, I say the *‘judicious’’ protection of 
General Jackson, the ‘‘ means’’ protection of 
Mr. Wells, the *‘ fair’’ protection of the Repub- 
lican platform of 1870, and the ‘‘ equal’’ pro- | 
tection advocated by them all, is this, namely: | 
such degree of protection as shall ** neutralize | 
the advantages held by the foreign manufac- | 
turer in the cheaper capital and labor at his 
command.’’ Stated in another way, it is this: 





United States, for those engaged in such pur- 
suits as from their nature cannot be subjected 
to the injurious competitions of the pauper 
labor of Kurope, and who therefore need no | 
protection, are so high that the manufacturers 


pensation to their laborers and yet sell their | 
products as low as most European manufactur- 
ers can—mind, | do not say would sell after | 
our competition is destroyed ; therefore a just 
protection is one that will be equal to the 
difference between what is the European cost 
of the human labor required for the product, 
and the American cost of such human labor in 
the same product (such American cost not ex- 
ceeding what other American labor gets) plus 
the difference in the cost of the capital required 
in producing the product, minus the cost of 
transporting to us the rival commodity. (See | 
Hewitt’s Report, 61.) Protection less than 
this must inevitably either destroy our indus- 
tries or reduce American labor toward pauper 
prices. A protection above this tends to ex- 
clude foreign competition and tax consumers. 
A protection at this gives to every indispensa- 
ble industry of our country those equal and 
American compensations which are due to all 
our people, under all our continental and 
national conditions. 

I repeat, therefore, that they who decide 
that American law shall secure no defenses to 
American labor, as Democracy decided, con- 
sign our nation and its industries to inevitable 
ruin, or else consign all labor in America to 
prices at which a million and a half in England 
alone are to-day either starving, or else ask- 
ing, by the side of Oliver Twist, for ‘‘ more,’’ 
out of the charity bowls of the nation. And 
I say more. I affirm by all that is great and | 
wise in the utterances of our own and other | 
histories, by all the teachings of experience, 
by all the practices and desigus of good gov- | 
ernment among men, and by all the impulses 
of patriotism and of mere humanity, that this 
immolation to which Democracy, at least by | 
the logic, I think not design, offers up Amer- 
ican labor aud laborers, is a wrong wholly 
unparalleled, causeless, and monstrous. It is | 
unparalleled, because no nation, not even Eng 
land, as I have shown, ever has or does now, | 
refuse all protection to its industries. It is | 
objectless, because all experience shows that 
the moment you sacrifice your own industries, 
and are at the mercy of the foreign monop- 
olies that killed yours, they get back from you 
the cost of underselling and killing yours by 
putting up their prices where they could not 
be put to were they compelled to sell in the 
presence of a competition with our own indus- | 
tries **moderately’’ protected. It is mon- | 
strous, because it proposes to sacrifice to the | 
monopolies alien to us the dearest interests | 
and very means of life of our own people. | 

I have declared that this sacrifice would be | 
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bootless and result in no permanent red 


. . > icti r 

in the prices of that class which | eer te 

we should moderately protect. This isad ’ 
‘ & dec. 


laration depending for its proof | 
upon experience, and to that | appeal. A 
eminent and just man, a member of . 
Ways and Means Comwmittee, in the hae 
of March, 1870, (see Appendix of Gin” 
258, ) made this remarkable appeal to hikes’ 
peers in Congress, as well as to the wt il 
country. He said: seed 


“What claims y 2 
to fi eich single inotance wheret heen challenge 
of adomestic industry has not been followed bys 
substantial and permanent reduction in the - 
I repeat the challenge.” Price, 

Confine this challenge to the great indus. 
tries of our country which nature enables u 
to build up here at as little expenditure of 
human labor as is required in other countries 
and limit the protection so that it shall je 
based upon the aggregate compensation real. 
ized by the other industries of this country 
and shall not exclude foreign competition iD 
restraint of greater profits than our other ip. 
dustries get, and I affirm the truth of \, 
MayNarp’s proposition in the light both of 
principle and of experience, of both philos. 
ophy and history. And it is because it is trye 
that this strange proposition of Democracy to 
wholly and forever withdraw from Americay 
labor every care of its Government adds to 
its quality of strangeness and cruelty that of 
being wholly, completely, and unto all men 
profitless; nay, ruinous! 

Here I leave my great theme, and ask 
Americans to finish, right carefully and well, 
an argument which [ have so poorly begun; 
and in leaving, let me remind you, ‘Surely 
legislation looking to the wisest possible use 
of our national resources, the prevention of 
the waste or misapplication of our raw mate- 
rial, upon which the structure of the national 
industry and the prosperity and welfare of the 
working classes rests, is not merely a natural 
but a necessary step in the progress of indus: 
try and development of civilization.” 


reémineyt| 


Expenditures of the Government. 


SPEECH OF HON. G. W. MORGAN, 
OF O10, 
In THE House or Representatives, 
June 8, 1872, 


In relation to the expenditures of the Government 
for the year 1871. 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, on Tuesday 
last, when making a report to the House from 
the committee of conference on the tariff, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Dawes] 
made statements of so remarkable a cliaracter 
as to demand notice. His assertions are true 
or they are not true, and I propose to give them 
an impartial consideration. 

Before proceeding it is proper that I should 
call attention to a remarkable admission ot 
Mr. Dawes, which I quote from the daily 
Globe of the 5th of June. Mr. Ranpat, Mr. 
Hotman, and Mr. Beck pressed Mr. Dawes 
as to his remarkable figures, which caused that 
gentleman some embarrassment. Finally, Mr. 
Beck said : 

‘“ T should like to ask the gentleman whethier they 
(the figures) have not been held back until now, 


| when itis known there can be no opportunity 


answer them? } ly 
“Mr. Dawes. I have been getting them ready, 
and sought an opportunity to put them into the 
Globe without a word being said.” 
This admission was wrung from the gentle 
man {Mr. Dawes] against his will, as was €v 
dent to the House atthetime. I will not com: 


ment upon such a procedure, but wil! exam 
ine the principal assertions of the member ae 
Massachusetts, and let “every impartial mn 
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lecide as to their truth or falsity. He says 
oes, and I quote literally from the Globe: 
se We have during the last two years reduced the 
revenue £85,000,000. g 
What are the facts? President Grant was 
‘naugurated March 4, 1869. The _tax bills 
hich supplied the revenue for the fiscal year 
igg9 were passed during the administration 
of Mr. Johnson, and the present Administra- 
“jon can be neither blamed nor praised in re- 
gard to them. ; 

| call attention to the finance report for 
1999, and it shows that the revenues collected 
during the year ending June 30, 1869, amounted 
ty $370,043,747. The year ending June 30, 
1970, was the first full fiscal year under Presi- 
dent Grant. What was the amount of the reve- 
nue for that year? Was it lessthan the amount 
raised during the year preceding President 
Grant’s inauguration? Let us see. I quote 
from the finance report for 1870, sent to 
Congress by Secretary Boutwell. This report 
gives the amount of revenue collected during 
the year ending June 80, 1870, at $411,255,- 


477, being an increase, instead of a decrease, | 
as pretended by Mr. Dawes, overthe previous | 


year amounting to $40,311,730. So much for 
that statement of the member from Massa- 
chusetts. 

A moment ago I showed that according to 
the finance report for 1869 the amount of 
revenue collected for the last fiscal year for 
which Mr. Johnson was responsible amounted 
to $370,943,747. Let us compare that sum 
with the amount of taxes collected during the 
second fiscal year of President Grant, ending 
Jane 30, 1871. I quote from the finance re- 
port, which gives the amount of revenue col- 
lected during that year at $383,323,944, being 
$12,380,197 more than raised during the fiscal 
year ending June 80, 1869, so that during the 
lirst two fiscal years of President Grant’s ad- 
ministration the amount of taxes were in- 
creased $52,691,927, instead of being reduced 
$85,000,000, so strangely asserted by Mr. 
Dawes. 

Let us now compare the revenues collected 
during the present, being the third full fiscal 
year of President Grant, with the revenue of 
the year preceding his inauguraticn. The 
following letter speaks for itself: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WasuninerTon, D.C., June 6, 1872. 

Sir: In compliance with the request contained in 

your communication of to-day, I have the honor to 


inform you that the revenues of the Government for 
the current fiseal year up to June 1 are as follows: 


INI 0s <scvuspsnssha condoccen ail enmnagebaneated $04,071,238 76 
Internal revenue..........ceceeve Lael cenceciciaia « 116,968,043 42 
RII. Be dedssdadebebesledscxebcbeas debe dedchevesh oe 1,911,128 11 
ES ence a i Ae EIT ot oe 28,115,822 35 


$346,066,232 64 





Iam, very respectfully, 5 aan f 
GEO. 8. BOUTWELL, 
Secretary. 
Hon. G. W.Morean, M.C., House of Representatives. 


The amount collected up to the Ist day of 
June, 1872, was $346,066,232, but the fiscal 
year does not end until the 30th day of June, 
and at a corresponding rate the revenues col- 
lected during this month will amount to 
28,823,852, making for the whole fiscal year 
$374,889,084, or about four million dollars 
more than the revenue collected during the 
fiscal year 1869, making the total increase of 
revenue collected during Grant’s administra- 
tion $56,689,504 over the amount raised dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1869. 

"ere my object to show the complete un- 
reliability of the statements of Mr. D 


might stop here, but there are other facts to 
be considered. 


EXPENDITURES. 
Mr. Dawes says : 


Re The figures I propose to publish show the exact 
benditures of the Government for the year 1871 as 


tompared with those of 1860. I am surprised to be 
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able to show by these figures that upon a peace basis 
the actual expenditures of 1871 exceed those of 1860 
by only $6,448,000,”’ 


This statement 
Dawes: 

‘‘Upon a peace basis the actual expenditures of 
1871 exceed those of 1860 by only $6,448,000." 

The years 1860 and 1871 were alike years 
of peace, but in both of those years among 
the expenditures of the Government there 
were payments of pensions, and on the prin- 
cipal and interest of the public debt. In 
order, then, to make the comparison between 


is not true. Says Mr. 


the expenditures during those years fair and || 


honest, payments of pensions and money paid | 


on the public debt must be excluded. Every 
one will understand that this method of esti- 
mating peace expenditures is in favor of 1871, 
as the pensions and debt are now large. 


1. In 1871 the civil list cost $12,500,000 || 


more than in 1860. 


D a ony | 
2. In 1871 our foreign intercourse cost | 


$458,000 more than in 1860. 

3. In 1871 the miscellaneous expenditures 
were $20,500,000 greater than in 1860. 

4. In 1871 the military service cost $19,333,- 
333 334 more than in 1860. 


5. In 1871 the Indians cost $4,500,000 more | 


than in 1860, although the decrease of the 
Indians has been rapid. 

6. In 1871 the naval service cost $8,000,- 
000 more than in 1860, 


And the net total ordinary expenditures in | 


1871 were $65,000,000 greater than in 1860. 
That there may be no mistake or doubt, I 
will here give in detail the net ordinary ex- 


fiscal year ending June 30, 1871, exclusive of 


Expenditures of the Government—Mr. Morgan. 


pensions and payments on the public debt, | 


compared with the same expenditures for the 


fiscal year ending June 30, 1860, as shown in || ; : 
ene rene = ees || to examine the finance reports made out at 


the last report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, pages 366 and 367: 

The civil list for fiscal year 1871 cost.........$18,760,779 
The civil list for fiscal year 1860 cost.......... 6,077,008 


The cost in 1871 was greater than in,1861...$12,683,771 








Foreign intercourse for 1871 cost............... $1,604,373 | 
Foreign intercourse for 1860 cost............... 1,146,143 
The cost in 1871 was greater than in 1860... $458,230 


$40,116,762 
20,708,233 


Miscellaneous expenditures for 1871 cost... 
Miscellaneous expenditures for 1860 cost... 








The cost in 1871 was greater than in 1860...$20,408,529 


The military service in 1871 cost............... $35,779,991 
The military service in 1860 cost............... 16,472, 202 
The cost in 1871 was greater than in 1860...$19,307,789 





The Indians in 1871 cost...........ssssesecssererees $7,426,997 
The Indians cost in 1860..............cccccccsssereee 2,991,121 
The cost in 1871 greater than in 1860.......... 


In 1871 the naval service CoSt.........s0+ ++++++$19,431,027 
In 1860 the naval service Cost.............0.e000. 11,514,649 
The cost in 1871 greater than in 1860........... $7,916,378 

Total net expenditure on a peace basis in 1871 
greater than in 1860 by $65,210,573. 


That the expenditures of the Government | 


in 1871 should be greater than in 1860 is nat- 
ural. The development of the country and 
the consequent creation of new offices all tend 
to that result. The misstatements of Mr. 
Dawes are therefore as unwise as they are 
untrue, for no sane man would believe that 
the Government could be administered in 
1871 for as low amount as in 1860. It shows, 


$4,435,876 | 


' 
| 
| 


therefore, how unreliable are the statements | 


of Mr. Dawes, and while he committed an 
act of bad fuith to the House, he at the same 
time underestimated the intelligence of the 
people. 

Mr. Dawes asserts that the revenue has 
been reduced during the last two years $85,- 
000,000. 


ment to be untrue, but have shown by the figures 


I have not only proved that state- | 





| during the year 1871? 
|| ment of the Register of the Treasury, finance 
|| report for 1870, page 276, the public debt in 


given in Secretary Boutwell’s finance reports 
that the revenue, instead of being decreased 
$85,000,000 during the last two years, was in 
fact increased during that time over fifty-two 
million dollars, and that within three years it 
has been increased over fitty-six million dollars. 
It is true that certain taxes have been abol- 
ished ; but it is equally true that certain other 
revenues have been increased. For instance, 
according to the last finance report, while 
$158,000,000 of internal revenue were collected 
in the fiseal year 1869, only $143,000,000 were 
collected in 1871. On the other hand the tariff 
tax in 1869 only amounted to $180,000,000, but 


| was increased to $206,000,000 in 1871; and 
| so with other revenues. 


If one were to believe the statement of Mr. 
Dawes, the expenditures of the Government 
for 1871, exclusive of the money paid as pen- 
sions, amounted to about $68,000,000. What 
then became of the $333,333,333 334 of taxes 
collected during that same year? Mr. Dawes, 
with his usual felicity, would doubtless reply, 
‘Oh, it was applied on the reduction of the 
public debt.”’ 

THE PUBLIC DEBT. 

And how much was the public debt reduced 

According to the state- 


1870 amounted to $2,386,358,599. According 
to the last finance report, page 369, in 1871 
the debt amounted to $2,353,211,382, mak- 


| ing a reduction in 1871 of only $33,167,267. 


Yes, the finance reports prove that although 


; : . , . || more than three hundred and eighty-thre 
penditures of the Federal Government for the | and eighty-three 


millions of taxes were paid by the people dur- 
ing 1871, the debt was only reduced about 
thirty-three millions. ‘These facts are within 
the reach of any one who will take the trouble 


| the ‘l'reasury, and no subject so vitally affects 
the material interests of the country. 


PRESIDENT GRANT AND THE DEBT, 





Persons like Mr. Dawss have sought to 
create the impression tbat great credit was 
due to the President on the score of the re- 
| duction of the public debt. If it were true that 
| the debt. had been rapidly reduced, the credit 
would belong to the tax-payers, and not to 
the mere agents who handed to bondholder 
| the money paid by the people. But it is not 
true that the money paid by the people has 
been wisely or honestly expended. It is true 
| that millions have been stolen, and that the 
| l'reasury itself is in a State of hopeless con- 
fusion. 

On the 1st day of July, 1869, (see page 317, 
finance report for 1869,) the public debt 
amounted to $2,489,002,480, and according to 
the monthly statement of Secretary Boutwell, 
on the lst day of June,1872,the debt amounted 
| to $2,295,833,528, showing a reduction of 

$193,168,957, and not one dollar more. Now, 

during that same period, the people paid into 

the Treasury more than $1,168,000,000; so 

that after cobtnianion the amount of the debt 

reduced, there still remains to be accounted 
| for nearly nine hundred and seventy-five mil- 
lions. 

REDUCTION OF THE DEBT SINCE THE WAR. 


On June 30, 1865, the debt amounted to..$2,680,647,869 
On June 1, 1872, the debt amounted to.. 2,295,853,523 


| Reduction since the war.........ccsss. $384,814,346 
| But the total taxes paid by the people since June 
1 30, 1865, AMOUNE tO........000 se0ree ceeveeeeeeeeeeersd, 000,004,002 
Since June 30, 1865, the debt has been 
OO OE iii dh ce cdtbiidivcisdcctgaddctocnsssboiie 





384,814,346 


Excess of taxes paid into the Treasury..$2,671.519.716 


| That is, since the conclusion of the war 


the amount of taxes paid by the people ex- 
ceeds the amount of the reduction of the debt 
by more than twenty-six hundred millions! 
And the amount of taxes eollected dinee the 


, 
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war exceeds the whole amount of the debt at 
the close of the war by more than three hun- 


{| 


dred and seventy-five millions, and yet the | 


debt has only been reduced $384,000,000! 


When we talk of two thousand millions, or | 


of three thousand millions, the mind is stag- 
gered. Without some simple standard of meas- 
ure one becomes confused ; and hence I avail 
myself of the measure afforded by the table of 
the wealth of the United States, and of the 
States, given in the reports of the census for 
1870. 


Bear in mind that since the close of the war | 


the people have paid into the Treasury more 
than three thousand million dollars. How 
much is that? It 
value of all the personal property in the States 
of Alabama, Arkansas, California, Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Lllinois, In- 
diana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 


is more than the assessed | 


Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, | 
Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, North | 


Carolina, and Ohio. That measurement con- 
veys to the mind some idea of what three 
thousand millions mean! 

We are further told by this table that the 


true value of all the real and personal prop: | 


erty in the United States amounts to thirty 


thousand millions, or thirty billions of money, | 
and as the people have paid three thousand | 


millions, or three billions of taxes since the 
war, within that time they have paid as taxes 
to the Federal Government one tenth of the 
true value of all the cities, towns, villages, 
manufacturing establishments, rolling-mills, 
founderies, furnaces, stores, shops, barns, 
ships, and boats of all kinds, railways and 


their running stock; of all the bonds, State, | 


national, cdunty, and municipal, and of all the || 


money; of all the farms, and all the stock, 


and all the grain in the United States at this | 


time. That is, one tenth of the true value of 
all the real and personal property in the Uni- 
ted States has been consumed in seven years’ 
time by the Federal Government, without tak- 
ing into account the State and local taxes paid 
by the people. ‘That this condition of things 
is alarming, every candid man must admit; 


and when it is remembered that the public | 


debt has only been 
while $3,000,000,000 of taxes have been paid 
into the Treasury, the absolute necessity of 
a change in the administration of the Govern- 
ment becomes imperative. . 
General Grant, like every other brave sol- 


dier, is entitled to the gratitude of the country. | 


But if gratitude was his due, with what bound- 
less generosity has he been paid? For him a 
higher military tithe was created than was 
ever borne by Washington. In its desire to do 


him honor Congress crossed the ocean and | 


borrowed from the monarchy of England the 


title of General and conferred it upon the suc- | 


cessful soldier, and with the title a princely 
salary of nearly twenty thousand dollars! Nor 
was this all. His wealthy countrymen gener- 
ously bestowed upon him houses and lands 
and horses and bonds. Never before in the 
history of the Republie did any one man 


become the recipient of so many golden favors. | 


Although grateful to the successful General 


whose laurels were purchased by the blood of | 
half a million of our soldiers, we cannot longer | 


be blind to the fact that by inclination, educa- 


tion, and habit he is unfitted for the grave and | 


onerous duties of the Chief Magistracy. 
In the camp his will was absolute, and if 
absolute in the camp he does not understand 


why it should not be absolute over the Repub- | 


lic. A soldier, and only a soldier by instinct 
and by education, his idea of government is 
unrestrained power, and instead of securing 
order through the ageney of just and consti- 
tutional laws, histinstinct and his habit is to 
resort t@ his force, after the manner of the 


reduced $384,000,000, | 
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mogul, the sultan, and the ezar. In con- 
tempt of republican simplicity, and in open 
violation of a law which he himself approved, 


| he, a civilian magistrate, surrounds himself 








| reau of Internal Revenue is one. 


with a military staff, and assumes a dictator- 
ship over Congress and the people. Ignorant, 
or regardless of the Consti'ution, and imagin- 
ing that his power is absolute, he details a 
member of his staff, and without the knowl- 
edge of the Senate, sent him with a fleet to 
negotiate a treaty for the acquisition of San 
Domingo. 

And when the chairman of the Senate Com- 


| mittee on Foreign Affairs, a statesman re- 


nowned for his learning and ability, dared to 
exercise his functions as a Senator under the 
Constitution, our Marcellus dictates to the 
Senate, and causes the degradation of the Sen- 


_ator for daring to vindicate the Constitution. 


Cuaries SuMNER was degraded from his high 
osition as chairman of the Committee on 
Doreisn Affairs, but the iron-heeled ruler and 
his obedient satellites acknowledged that the 
Senator was right by adopting his policy as to 
San Domingo. Another Senator, younger in 
years, but scarce of less renown, was proscribed 
and his friends were hunted down because he 
had the temerity to maintain the Constitution. 
Thus were Sumner and Scuurz and Trum- 
BULL and Fenron and Tipron and others 
marked for the guillotine by the merciless exe- 
cutioner, and the watchword was passed along 
the line, ‘‘ Submit or die.”’ 

All our other Presidents from Washington 
to Lincoln felt it to be their duty to remain at 
the Capitol for the transaction of public busi- 
ness; but the present Chief Magistrate devotes 
his life to amusement and pleasure, and is the 
recognized leader of fashion at Saratoga and 
Long Branch. 

In an editorial eulogy, the National Repub- 
lican, one of the most zealous of the advocates 
of the President, thus portrays his character. 
The Republican says : 

‘**He (the President)smokes his cigars, goes quietly 
to Long Branch, and spends months in recreation 
and relaxation, leaving the direction of affairs with 
the heads of the Departments, and there is nothing 
about him of a meddiesome or aggressive character 
in his intercourse with his Cabinet or with Congress.” 

And what is the result of this royal indiffer- 
ence to public affairs? There is a high carni- 


|| val of fraud and peculation and legalized rob- 


bery, and chaos reigns supreme. 
THE DEPARTMENTS. 


As checks upon each other, the Treasury 
Department is divided into bureaus. The Bu- 
The Bureau 
of the Register of the Treasury is another. 
Each keeps an account of the internal revenue 
collected, and the chief of each makes his an- 
nual report to the Secretary of the Treasury. 
In their reports for 1871 the Register makes 
the amount ofinternal revenue collected during 
the past eight years more than one hundred 
millions greater than the amount stated by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. More than 
one hundred millions has dropped out between 
the twobureaus. Where isthatmoney? The 
tax-payers would like to have an answer. 

For the sake of the country would that there 
was no further mystery to be solved in the 
Treasury Department. I use the mild term 
mystery: but it covers the disappearance of 
hundreds of millions. In his official report for 
189, the Secretary of the Treasury makes 
the amount of the public debt $167,000,000 
greater than the amount stated by the Regis- 
ter of the Treasury, who is its book keeper. 
From 1861 until 1869 the books of the Secre- 
tary and the books of the Register balanced 
to a dollar, when the startling fact appears 
that, by some process unknown to the book- 
keeper of the Treasury, $167,000,000 is added 
to the public debt by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. What constitutes that additional 
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debt of $167,000,000 which the people q 

5 Te to 
be called upon to pay? By whose autho; 
by what law was this suspicious debt erented} 

Nor does the mystery stop here. Jy his 
report for 1870 Secretary Boutwell a. co 
makes the debt greater than the Register “this 
time by $94,000,000. Nor is this ail. yj. 
the debt at the close of the year 1869 $68,000 4." 
less than he stated it to be in his report for that 
year. To make the mystery more embarras.. 
ing, Secretary Boutwell is contradicted jy, |, 
statements as to the amount of the debt by 
Secretaries Chase, Fessenden, and Me(j. 
loch, to the extent of $306,000,000; and th, 
discrepancies between the Secretary and the 
Register from 1861 until June 30, 1871, exceed 
the $3850,000,000. 

The statements of the amount of the dey 
by Register Allison for the years from 146] 
until 1869 are corroborated by the statements 
of Registers Chittenden, Colby, and Jeffries: 
but in 1871 Register Allison has been required 
to falsify his own accounts of the debt to the 
extent of more than $350,000,000; and his 


| debt statement made in 1871 for the years 


since 1861 contradicts his statement of the total 
debt at the close of each of those years to the 
amount of several hundred millions. 

This falsification of the accounts of the 
Treasury was brought to the attention of the 
House on the 13th day of February, 1872, and 


| to this hour no explanation has been given. It 
| is only equaled in its alarming character by 


the removal from the War Office and the trans. 
portation to a foreign land of the official reports 


_which constitute the only reliable history of 


the late civil war. 

That a grave necessity for reform exists is be- 
ginning to be understood by the whole country. 
That that reform can only be effected by a 


| change of administration is now certain, and 


the remedy can only be brought about by the 
combined action of the friends of good govern: 
ment and free institutions. I have only touched 


| upon the margin of the chaos in which the Fed- 


eral Government is involved ;°and upon this 
occasion I will proceed no further. That our 
institutions are by degrees being destroyed is 
certain, and for —_- am prepared to recog: 
nize as friends, and to act with as allies all 
honest men who are willing to aid in rescuing 
our institutions from the peril which threatens 
them. 


Uniform Tobacco Tax. 
SPEECH OF HON. B. WINCHESTER, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
In tHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 21, 1872, 
On the bill (H. R. No. 2322) to reduce duties on 


imports, and to reduce internal taxes, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. WINCHESTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
gratified that the committee, recognizing the 
great injustice of the discrimination that has 
heretofore existed in the law in reference to 
the tobacco tax, and following out the recom- 
mendation of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue in his report for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 81, 1871, have very wisely reported 
in favor of a uniform tax of twenty cents, 
placing all classes of manufacturers on au 
equal footing. The discrimination made undet 
the existing law is unjust, grievous, and bur- 
densome to the manufacturers of plug a 
twist tobacco; it unjustly restricts and 0p: 
presses one class of manufacturers, while it 
protects and favors another class, who manu 
facture the same material though in a different 
form. 

The law fixing the tax at thirty-two cen's 
per pound on chewing tobacco was iutend 
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Uniform Tobacco T 


apply to all tobacco that might be used for || upon the latter is thirty-two cents, or twice as 
= ae and provided that tobacco might be || much. The average price of plug made in the 
o yp for smoking, containing all the stems, || United States, including that which is exported 
arm tax of sixteen cents per pound. As || in bond, ‘‘ that is, less the tax,’’ is about the 
re had always been a very considerable || same as the tobacco sold under the sixteen 
cael for plug and twist tobacco for smok- cents class, “less the tax,”’ showing conclu- 
ing, the manufacturers of this class of goods || sively that the difference in price as paid by 
equt up 8 tobacco containing all the stems, the consumer is nothing more nor less than the 
Preosibly for smoking, under the sixteen difference in tax. 4 
cents tax; but it was soon found that this Much is sa#id about the effect of a uniform | 
article was being extensively used for chew- || rate of taxation upon the grower or producer 
ing, for who could prevent a man from chew- || of leaf. This being the largest tobacco-produe- 
ing the tobacco he nominally bought for |! ing country in the world, exports largely of 
emoking ? : ; _ || this product about seventy per cent. of the 
Hence, with the apparent intention of recti- amount produced being taken for exports. 
fying what seemed to be an injustice to that || The price, like that of cotton and other pro+ 
class of manufacturers known as cutters, the ducts that are largely exported, is fixed entirely 
Department 80 construed the law as to forbid |! by the export demand, and any legislation that 
any plug or twist tobacco being put up under disturbs the natural condition or relative value 
atax of sixteen cents. Under this construc- || of raw leaf so as to lessen this demand is 
tion, however, a worse feature of injustice was || against the interest of the producer and the 
created, to the direct and great prejudice of || country at large. If, as is asserted by the ad- 
plug and twist men, than the supposed injus- || vocates of a graded tax, the value of stems 
tice to cutters under the law as originally under- || and low grade leaf is advanced relatively 
stood; for while the law was at first construed || higher than the better class, then it is evident 
to discriminate only as to the quality of mate- || that any graded tax is ruinous to the producer 
rial manufactured, allowing both cutters and || and grower, the low grades being used almost 
plug men to manufacture leaf without the || exclusively for export. 
stems under @ thirty-two cents tax, and leaf || Any system of taxing the manufactured ar- 
containing all the stems under a sixteen cents || ticle that changes the natural condition of the 
tax, it now gives the cutters the exclusive || raw material as to value, or ficlitiously advances 
privilege of putting tobacco upon the market || the price of it, or any of our products, to a || 
under a sixteen cents tax, which, although || point where it can be produced by the coun- | 
said to contain all the stems, and sold as smok- || tries that under a natural condition of things | 
ing tobacco, is found to answer satisfactorily || are our largest customers, will necessarily en- 
for chewing purposes, and is largely used in- || courage and force these countries to grow it, 
stead of plug or twist, because the latter has || because it is cheaper to produce than to buy 
to pay one hundred per cent. more tax. ‘The || of us. In this country we are able to produce | 
same tax On the same material, no matter how | tobacco of this character suited to foréign 
manufactured, can operate to the injury of no || countries in larger quantities and at less cust | 
one. The experience of the Government has || than in any other country, and like cotton, | 
conclusively shown that a uniform tax on |) we can sell tothem cheaper than they can pro- 
cigars is more easily collected, more produc- || duce it. This being the case we do not want 
tive of revenue, and more satisfactory to the || unnatural or fictitious prices and decreased lor- 
tax-payer. || eign demand, but such legislation as will leave 
In 1862, 1863, and 1864, there was a graded || the raw material of all grades as if no tax 
tax imposed upon cigars. ‘This tax varied || was collected from the manulactured article, | 
from eight to forty dollars per thousand, ac- || encouraging the production and increasing the || 
cording to the selling price of the cigars. This |) export demand. ‘ 
method of graded taxation was so unsatisfac- The true principle of taxation is to have a 
tory, both % the revenue department and to || system that will i all interest connected 
the tax-payers, that after an experience of || with the article to be taxed in just such con- 
three years it was abandoned, and in March, || dition as to the trade in either the raw mate 
1865, Congress amended the law by establish- || rial or the manufactured article as if not taxed | 
ing a uniform rate of ten dollars per thousand, || at all. This can only be accomplished as 
en ty “~ the es > ee oe oe ee a “i 
x is five dollars per thousand on all grades || form rate of tax upon all toubaeco that enters 
of cigars. The ene Wheeling ony, || the market for consumption, regardless of the 
retailed at three cents each, and the finest || manner or form in which it is presented for 
domestic Havana cigar, retailing at from ten || sale. It is claimed by the cutters that they 
to fifteen cents, are each subject to the same || make the only market for low grades of leaf, 
uniform tax of half a cent each cigar. and have persuaded the farmer that but for 
_ The rate of tax is also uniform on all quali- || them he would have no demand for his lugs or 
ties of distilled spirits, and yet the market | poor leaf; and in proof of this they undertake 
value of a proof gallon of apple or peach | to point to the average price of the stock used 
brandy, or of the best Bourbon whisky, is || by them, which they represent on the average 
more than double the market value of a proof || is but four and a half cents per pound. 
gallon of common highwines. The same prin- Sut how is this average obtained? They 
ciple of a uniform rate of taxation is also ap- || work in medium and low grades of smoking 
pled to all kinds of fermented liquors. A || at least one half stems, worth one dollar per 
arrel of common beer sells at from seven to || one hundred pounds, with a leaf tobacco 
eight dollars, whilea barrel of fine ale is worth || worth say eight dollars per one hundred 
from thirteen to fifteen dollars, and yet both || pounds, making for the two hundred pounds 
are subject to the uniform tax of one dollar || nine dollars, or $4 50 per one hundred pounds. 
per barrel. The impression wrongfully sought to be made | 
Experience has established the advantage || is that four and a half cents is the cost of the 
of uniformity in taxation. The difference of || raw leaf they buy of the farmer, giving him his 
tax is not, «s many suppose, based upon the || best if not his only market. Any one familiar 
cost or character of the material, nor the pur- || with the leaf trade knows that the great demaud 
poses for which used, but is determined by the || for low leaf, lugs, trash, and stems is from Ger- 
manner of manufacturing and packing the || many, our largest and best customer for refuse. 
same; a large quantity of the tobacco sold || Now, it is equally well known that plug men 
as smoking under the sixteen cents rate, being || use leaf of the very lowest grade, even prim- 
made of more costly material, and sold to the || ings, at $1 50 per one hundred pounds; also 
Consumer at a higher price per pound than the || stems, trash, and the very sweepings off the 
average price of plug or twist, while the tax || floor, selling their products as low as eight |, 
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cents. Did they pay only the same tax as the 
cutters they could use up all these stems and 
trash, &c., instead of being compelled to dis- 
pose of the same to cutters or Germany for a 
trifling price. 

But the cutters say that their produet will 
not bear a higherrate of tax than sixteen cents. 
The plug men may urge the same with equal 
truth, and for proof point to the depressed con- 
dition of the one and the flourishing state of 
the other. I have before me a comparative 
statement showing the falling off in the rev- 
enue irom the collection of taxes under the 
thirty two cent class in two of the principal 
manufacturing districts in this country for the 


first four months of the present year as com- 


pared with receipts from the same source forthe 


| same period of the year 1871. I find that there 


is a falling off of twenty-five per cent. in the first 


| district of Missouri, and over forty per cent. 


in the third district (Richmond) of Virginia. 
A deficit in my owa district, though net so 
large, is very large. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the present discriminating 
tax opens the road and invites to fraud against 


| the revenue, because, under the language em- 
| ployed in the law, it is almost impossible when 


the finished package of manufactured smoking 


| tobacco is placed upon the market to determ- 


ine whether it is subject to a tax of sixteen 
cents or thirty-two ceuts per pound. The most 
experienced experts cannot tell with certainty 
whether some portions of the stems or butis 
of the leaf have not been separated during 
some of the manipulations through which it 
has passed in the process of manufacturing. 
These frauds are known to be very extensive, 
and can only be obviated by the establishment 


| of a uniform rate. 


In Great Britain there is an import duty of 
seventy-two cents per pound on all leaf or 


| manufactured tobacco, consequently the tax 
| paid by the British consumer on all grades 


of tobaeco, when manvulactured, is almost 
precisely the same. If in that country, where 
more than thirty million dollars are paid 
annually by the consumers of manufactured 
tobacco, there is any difference in the mar- 
ket price of the various grades of tobacco, 
that difference is determined by the quality 


| of the tobacco and not by the inequality of 


the tax. J submit that the habit of consum- 


| ing tobacco by smoking is as much a luxury 
| or a solace as the habit of using it tor chewing, 
| or that both are equally offensive and injurious, 


if you please, and that there is no good reason, 
either in morals, in the interests of mauufac- 


| facturers, or in the interest of the revenue 


department, why this almost universally used 
narcotic should be taxed thirty-two cents per 
pound to the consumer when it is chewed and 
only sixteen cents per pound when it is smoked. 
It is neither wise nor just to tax consumers 
for exercising their preterence as to the form 
of the article to be consumed, or to impose a 
heavier duty on an article to be used in one 
way than is imposed on the same article when 
it is to be used in another way. 

It is a well known fact that in the northern 
and eastern States plug tobacco is largely used 
for smoking purposes. For many years the 
sailors on the ocean and on the lakes, the lum- 
bermen of Maine, Michigan, and Wisconsin, 
and the minere of Pennsylvania, have used 
plug and twist tobacco very extensively for 
smoking, equally as much so, indeed, as tor 
chewing; and who will undertake to say that 
it is right that these men when they take out 
their knives and shave off their plugs to smolte 
in their pipes must pay more tax for smoking 
this, the tobacco of their choice, than the man 
who should smoke a tobaeco prepared in a 
different and probably a more costly way ? 

‘The present uncertainty that has surrounded 
this question has coleneenear trade 
everywhere, and it should be settled speedily 
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as well as justly. The tobacco interest in 


this country constitutes one of its most import- | 


ant industries; it employs a very large pro- 
portion of its cheap and unskilled labor; itis 
estimated that five hundred and thirty-five 
thousand persons are directly supported by 
this interest in its various conditions, repre- 
senting a gross population of nearly one mil- 
lion, 
ests of the manufacturers and the tax-payers, 


and all the recognized principles of political | 
economy governing taxation, point to a well- | 


considered and uniform rate of taxation upon 
all classes and grades of manufactured tobacco 
as the true policy of the Government, 


——— 


The Tariff. 
SPEECH OF HON.B.T. BIGGS, 


OF DELAWARK, 
In toe Hovse or Representatives, 
May 20, 1872, 
On the bill (IL. R. No. 2322) to reduce duties on im- 
ports, and to reduce internal taxes, and for other 


purposes, 


Mr. BIGGS. Mr. Speaker— 


“Once in the life of men and nations 
Comes the hour to decide, 
In the strife twixt truth and falsehood, 
For the good or evil side.” 

When these legislative Halls, with their 
broad and spacious accesses, were in process 
of construction, it was remarked that the latter 
were ample for the convenience of armed 


battalions, and for that purpose might at some | 
day be employed against the people, or to | 
overawe and intimidate their Representatives. 


It was little thought then that this capital 
would be shortly after transposed for a time 
into a defensive fortress against a rebellion 
which was provoked by a legislative war 
against the reserved rights of fifteen States of 
the Union, and beginning overtly with fanat 
ical cries of fraud at mass meetings, like that 
of ** letting the Union slide,’’ and where the 
banner of seventeen free States flaunted in the 
winds from party platforms proceeded to take 
armed steps to stir up insurrections of slaves 
in southern communities, and to the suppress- 
ing of the extension of southern institutions 
into Territories given to the country by the 
‘*mother of States and statesmen,’’ through 
the fanatie agency of Sharps’ rifles, under aus: 
pices like those aforetime, when— 
‘* Priests pale with vigils in his name have blessed 
The unsheathed sword and laid the spear in rest, 


Wet the war banner with their sacred wine 
And crossed its blazon with the holy sign.”’ 


But, sir, | would not reeall this record of the | 


past so replete with sorrow to one section of 
our country. If those who had triumphed 
over our losses and misfortunes did not fur- 
nish an example otherwise, all might truly 


say with the greatest of poets of a bright spirit | 


who fell in the deadly strife of battle: 


“Tturn to thee, to thousands of whom each 
And one, as all, a ghastly gap did make 
ln bis own kind and kindred, whom to teach 
Forgetfulness were mercy for their sake.”’ 

But sad, sad and frighi ful as are civil wars— 
things if not to be forgotien should be for- 
given, and guite proscribed and crushed out 
in after party policies and politics, and utterly 
so in the thought and acts of true statesman- 
ship—still our civil war did not end with the 
overcoming of insurrection at Appomattox 
Court-house, nor with the certifying to the 
President and Congress of the United States 
that the people of the 


humble avocations ia its 


The interests of the revenue, the inter- | 


| ically, into irretrievable disaster. 


confederate States | 
desired peace, and were pursuing their usual |, 
leuer and spirit. || 
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aggrandizement in all ways of the monopolies 
of the North, to the end of perpetuating the 
power of their persecutors, who in all legisla- 


/tion set up a howl here about rebels and 


rebellion as justifying any persecution, pro- 
scription, or spoilation, and who defend and 
sustain themselves at the hustings by like exe- 
crable expedients. Even ruthless robberies 
of southern citizens after the war was over 
by Government officials, who may have con- 
descended to pay over a part of the proceeds 
of their rapine and ravage to the Treasury at 
Washington, are defended at this late hour 
upon the ground that as the injured parties 


| had been rebels, though they were afterward 
| the recipients of pardon and special amnesty, 
| and were in all respects men of good repute, 
yet nothing should be accorded to them out of 


the fund that their means and hard earnings 
had created. 

Contemporaneous with the like wicked pol- 
icy came from some men professing to be states- 
men and humanitarians the expressions that 
the actual terrible war of the past should be 
and must be fought over again before the spirit 
of northern hatred and revenge can be satiated 
or appeased. In other words, the defenseless 


| and powerless must be utterly crushed out in 


blood and carnage, amounting to extermina- 
tion, by those who have grown great and rich 


| by the former despoilment, and the continuance 
|| of an excoriating legislative policy in high 

| tariffs and kindred measures to benefit one sec- 
| tion of the country at the expense of another. 
| To this leeching and robbing process there is 


to be no pause, no halt, no suspension, no pal- 
liative, because, as to financial or currency pol- 


icies in legislation which would relieve the great | 
| southern producing interests, we have absolutely || 
| nothing suggested by our monopoly oppressors, | 
| while with the existence of the specie-hoarding || 
| course of our Secretary of the Treasury, in- 


dorsed by Congress, adding twelve per cent. to 
all duties by an utterly arbitrary usurpation of 
the Executive, how hollow and how mocking is 


| the relief vouchsafed by our chairman of the | 


Ways and Means Committee, who administers 
as a palliative to his cruel and exhaustive allo- 


| pathic practice of ‘* blood-letting’’ the paltry 


homeopathic dose of ten per cent. reduction of 
duties on manufactures. Meantime no relief 
whatever is to be accorded for the wrongs, 


outrages, and robberies of the carpet-baggers | 


ot the North, who have descended upon the 
weak and defenseless people of the South 


'| like ‘wolves on the fold,’’ and who have 


plunged the finances of the southern States, 
heretofore managed prudently and econom- 


Speaker, it was but a short time ago only 
that a Senator of Louisiana found occasion to 
vent his rage against the carpet-bag robbers 
of his own State, whose thefts be put at the 
high figure of $80,000,000, because they had 
donned the livery of the court of heaven to 
serve the devil in by attending the Liberal 
Republican convention at Cincinnati, and 
when he extended his animadversions to the 
like ilk of banditti in other southern States, 
who he alleged had sought cover from popular 
indigna' ion by asimilar device, he was promptly 
and readily met by an associate Senator in his 
own party with the assertion that no carpet-bag 
robbers were present at said convention from 


| the State of Texas, and so it was urged in other 
quarters during the discussion that none were 


there from other southern States which this 
carpet: bag scum had infested and plundered. 

Worst of all, Mr. Speaker, one evil serves to 
perpetuateanother. Thus, when the people on 
the southern Mississippi river sought aid and 
comfort from Congress for the loss of their 
crops and the devastation of their homes and 


Sir, the war has been kept up and kept on_ by || fields, and other material resources, by appro- 


the domipaut party in acts which look sim- | 
ply to the Polandizing of the South for the | 


priations to construct levees to further stay the 
great father of western waers in its overflows, 


Why, Mr. || 








[May 20, 
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causing crevasses, imperiling the great city 
New Orleans itself, objection was made to the 
policy by the great tribune of the West. ¢, = 
effect that it was the greater and wieaiaes 
duty of Congress to exterminate, if possible. the 
whole race of carpet-baggers who were offer : 
ers against a common humanity, and — 
destructiveness exceeded the overflows of he 
Mississippi. Yet, sir, instead of legislation , 
this kind, or indeed of any kind to repre 
punish these scourges of the southern people 
worse than the overflow of the Mississippi, ther, 
seems to be a disposition, to the greatest exten 
possible in legislative ways, to play into = 
hands, and thus to perpetuate their power 
and to insure to them a great future of raping 
and ravage. ' 

For this we now have legislation proposed 
to shield such of them as have robbed tho 
planters of their cotton; and of the latter who 
have been despoiled it has been said, * Seryeq 
them right, because they were rebels, and, as 
an evidence that they were rebels, they haye 
been the recipients of pardon and amnesty.” 
In addition to those standing staples, Goverp. 
ment proscriptiveness and persecution, worse 
than the stake-burnings of witches and disse. 
ers by New England Puritans, have been the 
carpet-bag and scalawag rulers over an intelli. 


ion of 


88 and 


their 


| gent people, whose only crime is that they 


were slaveholders, and fought for the rights 
of their States like men, and who have since 
been subjected to the terrors of martial law, 
military despotism, and official robbery, until 
all Christendom rises up in earnest protest and 
declares that Ku Klux outrages should have 


| been visited on the heads of these fiends jn 


human shape, rather than upon their poor twols 
and subordinates. 

In addition to all this, I repeat, we are to 
have supplementary legislation to the bayonet 
acis operating upon all the country, but espe- 
cially directed in utter vindictiveness xgainst 
the South. By this legislation Government 


| spies and emissaries are to be part of the civil 


or, rather, uncivil establishment at the polls 
aud voting precincts; negroes are to be legis: 


| lated into social equality with the whites, or 


forced into all places frequented by the latier, 
except possibly in their own houses or castles, 
and the whites are to be denied the boon of 
amvesty, against all known policy in enlight- 
ened nations that have suffered from civil wars, 
so that the capable and honest may take the 
place of the carpet-bag and scalawag knaves, 
who, in imposing upon the ignorance of the 
blacks, hold high carnival with some of the 
worst of the latter in the halls of legislation 
and the seats of executive power. 

And to the ‘like atrocities yet undeveloped 
in this body, but doubtless harbored in the 
minds susceptible of such things, are to be 
added the terrific machinery of martial law, 
whose designs are secret, and whose decrees 
are death to liberty and the rights of the peo 
ple. Military occupation, not to say subjuga 
tion, is to be the lot of the South during the 
next political campaign, and perhaps longer. 
Troops are to be quartered among her people 
and stationed at the polls, though in mon 
archical England the latter step in oppression 
dare not be essayed by those who rule by the 
right divine. Mr. Speaker, what is all this 
for? Why this array of elements of force, !0 
terrorize, awe, intimidate, and restrain our 
people? In monarchical Governments rule 
by sense restiveness of the people under arbi 
trary acts is narrowly watched and is greatly 
feared ; resistance to popular feeling is avoided 
if possible consistently with the existence o! 
royal prerogative. And when a revolution l" 


politics is threatened in our own land, simpy 
by the arbitrary and unjust acis of its ruiel 
were it not better for them to conciliate the 
eople, and win back their favor and suppor 
y removing the causes of their anger, mle 
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. by restoring old forms of wrong, and | 
‘jing wo them-many other grievances in the 
of restraints and menaces, with actual 
‘yetbods means, and practices of persecution | 
mu oppression ? But it seems our present 
Rourbonsin power never learn and never forget 
nor forgive. To our suffering people, who ask 
for bread and raiment, they give stones and 
serpents. They feel they have something like a 
jivine right to offices and patronage, and to a 
perpetuity in spoils and plunder, under the 
ery of rebels, and copperheads, and traitors, 
and worst of all, in their imaginations, Demo- 
crats. ‘They propose by fraud and force, the 
spoils of carpet-baggers, the bayonet, the can- 
non, and soldiery, to force their way to con. 
tinued power over the prostrate and bleeding 
form of civil liberty. If this cannot be 
effected under the form of voting, debauched 
as it will be and made compulsory by 
oppressive means, It will be by usurpation 


and the trampling under foot of all law and || 


right in these very halls of nominal power, 
in the Capitol of the United States. And if 
such a day shall come, and the avenging and 
conquering people in all their majesty shall 
pour into this city to see to it that a proper 
effect is given to their verdict at the polls, | 
ynawed by influence, unseduced by gaiu, and | 


determined to have freedom and their rights || 


at any cost or sacrifice, then it will be that 
an attempt may be made to protect such as 
shall conspire to defeat their good and graud 
object and their will by a soldiery who may 
crowd the approaches to this Hall, who will 
have sentinels at every entrance to this seat 
of the people’s Government, which may be 
surrounded by cannon and enveloping squad- 
rons of horse. 

Mr. Speaker, this is no vain imagination, 
no fancy of the brain. These things are to 
happen as sure as you and | and ali of us are 
now here, if the present party in power, failing | 
of enforcing in their behalf a popular indorse- 
ment, can find a pretense for setting aside the 
election in any manner the people will bear. 
This will be a question for calculation, for 
consideration with our present rulers, when 
the necessity or the policy of the thing is pre- 
cipitated. {£ doubt not myself, if the South 
caunot be coerced into the support of its | 


oppressors at the polls, that that very fact will || 


be urged as a proof of disloyalty or treachery 
to the Union, and that charges will be as thick 
as leaves in Vallombrosa, that the loyal ele--| 
ment, was repressed at the South, and that such 
elections in certain States will be declared 
a fraud, and void of effect.- It is therefore 
necessary that other States than those which 
are southern, or were rebel or slave-holding, 
should give majorities in’ the Efeetoral Col- 
lege against our present régime of military 
monopoly and official tyrants and oppressors. 
And to this end a basis of political grounds 
of action must be agreed upon by their op- 
ponents, with such candidates for their suf: 
frages as will carry the elections, not only in 
the South, but in the North and West—carry | 
them with such a mighty sweep as to terrify 

the enemies of the people in all their high | 
places and set at rest at the ides of March all 
pretext on their part that the popular voice | 
has not been fairly and fully heard, and that | 
therefore it is to be treated as was once vainly 
counseled and attempted by Thaddeus Ste- 
Vens in Pennsylvania, ‘‘as if it had not taken 
place.” But that was a buckshot war, in 
which couspirators and usurpers fled by back 
windows before an outraged popular senti- | 
ment. But, sir, the conspirators of our time | 
are hot mere summer-day soldiers. They 

have courage and purpose that were trained in 

the events of heady fights, and have proved 

effective since in many ways to strangle popu- 

lar rights, When such shall conspire to seize 

the Government against the will of the peo- 
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The Tariff— Mr. Biggs. 


ple. those who have been selected to bear the 
ensigus of their authority and to take the 


seals and seats of power must be resolute and 
| 


determined men, like Hancock or Hendricks, 
or both, who know the fights of the people, 
and knowing will maintain them at any sacri- 
fice and to the last extremity against usurpers 
and tyrants, however backed, and by whom- 
soever indorsed, led, or defended. 


Sir, if it be said that the picture I have | 
drawn of the danger of usurpation by an at- | 
tempted reversal of the fiat of the people || 


through the Electoral College is too highly 
colored, then, | ask, why your supplementary 
force bill of this Congress? Why the bill 


introduced by General BurLer yesterday in || 
addition to the bayonet act of the previous one? | 
There are one hundred thousand precinets | 


| in the country, at which are to be twice as 
many of a standing army of Federal supervis- 
ors. to be reinforced ad libitum on. occasion, 
and all the creatures of the Executive. These 
are to guard, or, it may be, to influence the 
| voting of the people. If these myrmidons 


|| of power cannot coutrol the voters when backed 
|| in many cases by bayonets, what cannot they 
| falsely certify hither as to alleged, disorderly, | 


| illegal, or disloyal transactious, to authorize 
| the setting aside of sufficient returns in south- 


| and declare General Grant President by a 
| count of electoral votes in this Chamber ? 

Why have you a bill before the Senate to 
enforce the days of State elections? To the 


Federal official mercenaries. 


authorize another suspension of the writ of 
dfiabeas corpus, by which all the South perhaps 
is to be put under martial law? I might ask, 
parodizing in part the language of Patrick 
Henry in the Revolution, are such acts precip 


tion ?”’ 

the love of the people?’’ ‘‘Let us not deceive 
tinued war and subjugatidn, the last argu- 
ments to which tyrauts resort.’’ 

I ask, sir, what means all this array of foul 
and arbitrary acts of legislation if their purpose 
| be not a bad one—one that shall set aside the 
popular verdict, justify executive usurpation, 
and the complete overthrow of civil govern- 


apprehension of the people, that the plainest 


cation that it is to be determined at this com- 





spirit, or whether a night of military despotism 
is to settle down in a land once the home of 
the ‘* brave and free. ”’ 


to take part once more, aud perhaps for the 
last time, in a canvass wherein they have atiy 


|| rights at all; to attempt once more to cast off 


the deadening burden of misrule, so replete 
| with lacerating wounds upon the body-politic 


|| [tis this strong substratum of public opinion | 
|| that has caused the revolt against Grant in 


the Radical party. 


its inherent nature and vital character, being 
the only party of principle in the country, 
having been ever the party of the people. Its 
inission in the future must be substantially the 
same as in the past. 
is not what it was before the war as to the sla- 





ern or other States to change a popular result, | 


end, doubtless, as far as practicable this year, | 
that all elections shall be under the control of | 
Why have you | 
a bill framed by another Senate leader, to | 


itating a cloud of Federal mercenaries upon | 
| the people *‘the work of love and reconcilia- | 
‘* Must force be called in to win back | 


ourselves; they are the implements of con- | 


ment and popular liberty in this country? | 
That to this are political affairs coming, in the | 


of them (I use the term of Mr. Lincoln) say | 
freely every day in their daily walk and avo- | 


ing election whether the forms of free govern- | 


ment are to exist longer, subverted in great | 
part as they are all ready both in letter and 


It is this feeling that is animating the masses | 


GLOBE, 








| such Democracy no longer exists. 


| ful forms. 





If the Democratic party | 


| and 


Ho. or Reps. 


that now, when slavery bas been abolished, 
In the 
sense that it was always the party of the peo- 
ple, against monopoly and tyranny and aristo- 
cratic forms and laws, it is now democratic. 
Nor is it to be declared dead or of no virtue 
and effect in political affairs because some of 


| its members are recalcitrant or reactive upon 


one or another political measure, like protec- 
tion or some point in financial issues. lt was 
so to a limited extent; yet the Democratic 
party, as such and per se, put upon the statute- 
book the tariff of 1846, as so amended during 
the administration of General Pierce that 
our manufacturers with the trifling badget 
(comparatively speaking) of that period so 


| Steadily progressed that they competed with 
| those of Kurope in the markets of the world, 
| and during the same time our shipping interest 
| became as great as that of England. 


If the 
war and its Consequences have entailed com- 
binations more or less disturbing or destrue- 
tive of the previous political situation as to 
some rights vested by the Constitution, which 


| all Democrats venerated and obeyed, it does 


uot follow that what worked well under Demo- 
cratic auspices, but has since been abandoned 
or lost, shall not be restored in full force and 
vigor. ‘Through long, years the Democratic 
party struggled for the sub-Treasury scheme, 
and now shall it be said that a specie currency, 
or a currency redeemable by specie, shall not 
again rejoice the hearts of the people? 

Is it possible that a gold-producing country 
shall have no other than a rag currency? Such 
a thought is foreign to the faith of Democrats. 
The Democratic party stood pledged forreform 


| in the banking system, and now that there are 
\| eighteen hundred national banks in the coun- 


try, manufactiring quite $400,000,000 of paper 
money at the pubbe cost, shall that not be 
urged in respect to them? The Democratic 
party will still continue to fight against the 
monopoly features, not ouly of the tariff system, 
but againstall oppressive and unjust measures. 

Ihe present tariff relief, under the homeo- 
pathic treatment of Mr. Dawes, effects some 
good, and if we cannot have duties reduced as 
they should be on manufactured articles, which 
duties so enlarge the expenses of the poor 
while swelling the profits of the manufactur- 
ing capitalists, we may have at least some ad- 
Vautage to the people for the time being in the 
reduction of duties upon certain of the neces- 
saries of life, as upon tea and coffee. 

Nor does it by any means. follow, because 
some Republicans huve broken off {som their 
party of monopoly, aristocracy, and oppres- 
sion, military and otherwise, that the party 
which has ever opposed such things is broken 
up. On the contrary, whatever this offshoot 
calls itself, it becomes, so far as it goes, an ally 
of the Democratic party, because to that ex- 
tent supporting its old and time-honored prin- 
ciples, which however baffled or sometimes 
defeated under most discouraging and harass- 
ing cireumstanees, will rise agai triumphant, 
as long as intelligence aud virlue exist umoug 
the masses of the American people. 

The Democratic parity despair not of the 

tepublie, much as itis menaced in many fear- 
lts principles, mission, aud policy 
are of the people, tor the people; they must 
prevail, and the party sustaining them will live 
while the Republic lasts. The meu at Cin- 


| cinnatihave been in bad company, and have so 
The Democratic party stands unchanged in || 


suffered that they must needs come out from 
a foul party whose steps take hald an death. 
In the future triumph oyer place and pawer 
‘‘arbitrary pod’’ jt will be the triumph 
of Democratic principles old 43 our Govern- 
ment, aud the hauor will accrue not Ww the 
detachments who have cast off a bad alle- 


very issue, its position being then to gonserve || giauce, but mainly to the great Democratic 
the rights of the slave States under the guar- || army, which to-day comprises a vast majority 
antees of the supreme law, it does not follow || of the white men of this country, who should 
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rule, and numbers in all at least three million 
voters. This grand i is the cherishing 
mother of such and their devotees, and in that 


character she may take in her arms and carry | 


on to a victory of principle any former way- 
ward or wandering children that seek her kind 
protection. 

But, sir, in my judgment the Democratic 
arty is stronger to-day than it ever was since 
its unfortunate rupture in 1860. The split 
in the Republican party is no concern of 
ours as Democrats. We divided in 1860, 
and the Republicans triumphed. The Dem- 
ocrats separated in 1848, Cass was defeated 
and Taylortriamphed. The Republicans have 
now divided, and as sure as the night follows 
the day, we, as Democrats, mast succeed, 
for, in the language of holy Writ, “‘a house 
divided against itself cannot stand.’”’ Why, 
sir, with the October elections against us in 
1868, with our party hopes of success crushed, 
yet fifteen votes properly distributed in every 
post office district would have elected Sey 
mour President. Take the popular vote of 
1870 and 1871 of the thirty-seven States, and 
we find that the Democrats polled 2,831,006 
votes, while the Republicans polled 2,944,819, 
showing a Republican majority of only 113,813. 
Now, at the presidential election of 1868, 
the vote stood for Seymour 2,703,188, and for 
Grant 3,013,188—a Republican majority of 
209,588, The result of the elections of 1870 
and 1871 shows a majority of only 113,813 
against the Democratic party, while that of 
1868 shows a majority of 309,588, or a gain in 
two years of 195,775 votes. 

I have arranged the States which I think 
will vote Democratic and those Republican 
in the fall of 1872: 


Democratic. 
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One hundred and eighty-four are all that are 
necessary to a choice, while the list [ have 
made gives the Democratic candidate two hun- 
dred votes in the Electoral College. And I 
think there is no State set down in the Dem 
ocratic column but what the Democrats have 
— as good a prospect of carrying as the 

epublicans. 

Sir, a great party can only be held together 
by a rigid adherence to principle. Sir, when 
I took my seat in this Chamber on the 4th of 
March, 1869, we numbered on this side of the 


SrweurTean 


| House about sixty members. 


Civil Rights—Mr. Rice. 


Now we have 
more than one hundred, and in the Forty- 


Third Congress we have every reasonable | 


The 


prospect of a majority in this House. 


| people of this country are resolved upon a 


change of Administration: 


“The President of the United States has openly 
used the powers and opportunities of his high office 
for the promotion of personal ends. He has kept 


| notoriously unworthy and corrupt men in places of 


| arrogance in the political affairs of States and muni- | 


| lucrative offices men who had acquired bis favor by | 


pline. 


power and responsibility to the detriment of the 
public interest. He bas used the public service of 
the Government as a machinery of. partisan and 
personal influence, and interfered with tyrannical 
cipalities. He has rewarded with influential and 
valuable presents. The partisans of the Administra- 
tion have kept alive the passions and resentments 
of the civil war to use them for their own advan- 
tage. They have resorted to arbitrary measures in 


direct conflict with the organic law instead of appeal- | 


ing to the better instincts and latent patriotism of 
the southern people, by restoring to them those 


rights, the enjoyment of which is indispensable for a | 


successful administration of their local affairs, and 
would tend to a wore patriotic and hopeful national 
feeling. They have sought to stifle the voiee of just 
criticism, to stifle the moral sense of the people and 
subjugate public opinion by tyrannical party disci- 


power that rightfully belongs to the people.” 


Now, sir, with this indictment by Repub- 
licans against Republicans, with investigating 
committees in New York, New Orleans, and in 
this city, exposing corruption and fraud, the 


great mass of the American people turn with | 


| hope to the Democratic party, and expect the 
| Baltimore convention to enunciate her undy- 





ing principles, and with the selection of two 
straight-out Democrats as our standard-bear- 
ers, gentlemen of unblemished character and 
acknowledged ability, Radicalism will be de- 
feated, and the bright sun of prosperity and 
happiness once more gladden the hearts of the 
American people. 


Civil Rights. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN M. RICE, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
In tHE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 29, 1872, 

On the bill (H. R. No. 1649) supplementary to an act 
entitled “‘An act to protect all citizens of the 
United States in their civil rights and to furnish 
the means for their vindication,” passed April 9, 
1866. 

Mr. RICE, of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, 
when novel and startiing innovations are pro- 


pore in the customs and laws of a people 


y those who are intrusted with legislative 
power for the time being, I conceive it to be 
our duty, notonly as Representatives and states- 
men, but as individual citizens, to inquire into, 
first, the motives which have actuated the 
framers of the new measure, and second, the 
consequences which will inevitably attend its 
practical operation. House bill No. 1647, the 


| so-called ‘‘ supplemental civil rights bill,’’ is 


of this nature, and I desire to subject it so 
far as | am competent to this ean and just 
method of investigation. The bill is as fol- 
lows: 


A bill supplementary to an act entitled ‘‘ An act to 


protect ali citizens of the United States in their 

civil rights, and to furnish the means for their 

vindication,’’ passed April 9, 1866. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tiver af the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That no citizen of the United States shall, by 
reason of race, color, or previous condition of ser- 
vitude, be excepted or exeluded from the fall and 


| equal enjoyment of any accommodation, advantage, 


facility, or privilege farnished by innkeepers; by 


| common carriers, whether on land or water; by 


licensed owners, managers, or lessees of theaters or 
other placesof publicamusement; by trustees, com- 
missioners, superintendents, teachers, and other 
officers of common schools and other public insti- 
tutions of learning, the same being supported by 
moneys derived from general taxation, or author- 
ized by law; by trustees and officers of cemetery 


_ They are striving to maintain themselves in | 
authority for selfish ends by an unscrupulous use of | 
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| visions of the foregoing section, o 


| by the heirs-at-law of the person whose 


| civil rights, and to furnish the means of their yigi). 
| cation,” passed April 9, 1866; and these sections a, 


[May 29, 


eR 


associations and benevolent institutions ine 

ated by national or State authority. But poe nl 
schools, cemeteries, and institutions of leanvate 
established exclusively for white or colored ee 
and maintained respectively by voluntary om 
butions, shall remain according to the terms of th; 
original establishment. as 


Sec. 2. That any person violating any of the pr 


he 


P : , oe r aiding in the: 
violation, or inciting thereto, shall. for Baty ot 
7 8uep 


offense, forfeit and pay the sum of $500 to the 
son aggrieved thereby, to be reeovered in ana tin 
on the case, with full costs, and shail also, for — 
such offense, be deemed guilty of a misdeme ey 
and, upon conviction thereof, shall be fined sat | a 
than $500, nor more than $1,000, or shall be im og 
oned not less than thirty days, nur more thar _ 
year: Provided, That the party aggrieved shall re 
recover wore than one penalty; and when the offer, 
is a refusal of burial, the penalty may be recovered 
been refused burial. body bas 
Sue. 3. That the same jurisdiction and powe 
hereby conferred and the same duties enjoined upo 
the courts and officers of the United States ip the 
execution of this act as are conferred and enjoined 
upon such courts and officers in seetions three four 
five, seven, and ten of an act entitled “An act +, 
protect all persons in the United States in th, . 


rs are 


hereby made a part of this act; and any of tio 
aforesaid officers failing to institute and prosecut 
such proceedings herein required shall, for eyory 
such offense, forfeit and pay the sum of $500 to the 
person aggrieved thereby, to be recovered by ay 
action on the case, with full costs, and shall, on eop- 
viction thereof, be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and be fined not less than $1,000 nor more than 35.000) 

Suc. 4. That no citizen possessing all other quaii- 
fications which are or may be prescribed by law shal] 
be disqualified for service as juror in any court, na- 
tional or State, by reason of race, color, or previ- 
vus condition of servitude; and any officer or other 
persons charged with any duty in the selection or 
summoning of jurors who shall exclude or fai! ¢ 
summon any citizen for the reason above named 
shall, on conviction thereof, be deemed guilty of 4 
misdemeanor and be fined not less than $1,000 por 
more than $5,000. 

Sec. 5. That every discrimination against any cit- 
izen on account of color by the use of the word 
“white’’ in any law, statute, ordinance, or regula- 
tion, is hereby repealed and annulled. 


This specimen of special or case legisla- 
tion adds another to the long list of class 
enactments which the party in power have at 
tempted to foist upon the people of the United 
States, and in urging the passage of their 


) 


| iniquitous schemes in this House and defend- 


ing them before the people they have not 
failed to besprinkle their appeals with words 
dear to the human heart, such as liberty, 
humanity, jastice, and equal rights! But, in 
my opinion, their schemes will be discovered 
on close scrutiny to be component parts of a 
general plan of individual and party aggran- 
dizement, while their catch-words and sen- 
tences are merely used as screens to hide from 
public view the rough angular machinery 0! 
oppression which will work out their ambitious 
aims. 

The population of the United States, m 
whose interest this Congress is supposed to 
sit, and whose servant it ought to be, amounts 
to about forty millions, Thirty-two millions 
or thereabouts of this population are de: 
scendants of a race of men to whose intelli: 
gence, industry, and physical strength the 
world is indebted for nearly everything which 
makes lite desirable. The Caucasian or white 
race have for thousands of years waged 4 
ceaseless war with the rough elements of 
nature. Civilization, religion, and the fine 
arts have been fostered, preserved, and per 
fected by this race, and all along the pati: 
way of history are enduring monuments 0 
their prowess and greatness. Step by step the 
forests have disappeared; barrenness has 


.yielded to productiveness; savage beasts and 


still more savage men have been destroyed 
or driven from their path; death itself bas 
been defied, until now we find the very °' 
ments servants of our will, and the eari 
yielding bountifully in response to our indus: 
try. Thirty-two millions of the people of these 
United States are descendants of this race. 
About eight millions of our population ar 
desceudants of another race of men known %& 
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the African or negro. Their ancestors, from 
eee ‘mmemorial, led an idle, wandering, sav- 
ve life on the peninsula from which the name 
act 


f the race is derived. When the continent 
VU 


was discovered by the white race, and this | 


‘mmense area of fertile land capable of pro- 
ducing the comforts of life for half the popu- 


iation of the world was duly appreciated, | 
many of this thriftless race were taken from | 


the control of the barbarous oppressors of 
their own country and placed at work on the 
contineat of America. Among the first, if 
not the very first, to engage in bringing ne- 
groes to this country avd selling them into 
slavery, and the last to give up this lucrative 
business, were the Puritans of Massachusetts, 


fom whose descendants come the loudest cries | 
in favor of the social equality of the races. | 
These negroes were introduced as slaves into | 


all the colonies, but their labor did not prove 


remunerative in the more northern settlements, | 


and they gradually found their way to the 
South, where the great majority of their de- 
scendants still remain. 
the most blatant demagogue or blinded fanatic 


whois now urging the passage of the bill under | 


consideration would claim that these negroes 
at the period of their introduction, in their 
ignorance, their filth, and their laziness, should 
have been placed upon a social equality with 


those indomitable pioneers of iudustry and | 


plenty, of civilization and of Christianity, the 
white settlers of our country. 

As the labor of the negro under the control 
and supervision of their white masters began 
to produce more than they consumed, or in 
other words, began to create wealth, the 
negroes’ condition was improved; the family 
relation was introduced among them, and 
they were taught the principles of honesty, 
morality, and religion. 
selves deserving, they were taken into the 
esteem, confidence, and patronage of the white 
man, and this process is still going on as 
rapidly as is consistent with the interests of 
either race. 

By the introduction of this civil rights 
bill an effort is made to force an immature 
and unnatural monstrosity upon our social 
system, an attempt to reverse the decrees of 
Providence. It guaranties to the black man 
no substantial right which he does not already 
possess by law; it attempts to force on the 
negro social responsibilities and privileges 
which he does not demand and cannot appre- 
ciate, and which are beyond the reach of stat- 
utoryenactments. I am therefore constrained 
to search for some motive other than humani- 
tarlanism, or even friendliness toward the 
negro, to account for this new outrage which 


the so-called Republican party are attempting | 


to force upon the people of this country. The 
motive ean be found in the efforts at central- 
ization which the Radical party have for years 
past been attempting, and have almost suc- 
ceeded, in fastening upon the country. 

The Freedmen’s Bureau, the civil rights bill 
of 1866, military reconstruction of the south- 
erm States, the usurpation of the jurisdiction 
of State courts by the Federal courts, the mil- 
itary occupation of the South, the Ku Klux 
ill, and others I care not now to enumerate, 
are and were clearly intended to weaken the 
power and influence of the State governments, 
and to strengthen the hands of the minions of 
executive dietation and Gavernment patron- 
age. But the last, most iniquitous, and the 
meanest effort in the direction of centraliza- 
tion ‘essayed by the Radical party is the 
attempt to force this so-called civil rights bill 
on the people of the States as their rule of 
social life. By this bill they threaten the 
sacred precincts of our home firesides; they 
aliempt to dictate to us rules for our social 


guidance—an effort to interfere in our domestic 
economy. 


| themselves. 


I do not suppose that | 





As they proved them- | 
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Cwil Rights—Mr. Rice. 

This bill in its fourth section renders the 
continuance of State governmentsa mere farce 
an empty show, a tax and a burden on the 
industry of its people, for which no just equiva- 
lent is returned. People do not submit to gov- 
ernments for the mere sake of being governed; 
but rather that in submitting to rules instituted 
in the best interests of their whole community 
they are most likely to secure exact justice 
In forming the Federal compact 
no authority was delegated to the General Gov- 
ernment to interfere in the internal policy of 
the States as long as their constitution and 
laws guarantied a republican form of govern- 
ment. A State government contains the whole 
machinery necessary to their internal manage- 
ment, a Legislature elected by and instructed 
according to the desires of a majority of the 
people enacts their laws, a judiciary appointed 
or elected according to the wishes of the peo 
ple to interpret these laws, and au executive 
officer to see that the laws are faithfully carried 
out. 

Until the presentation of this so-called 
civil rights bill it has been beld by our 
wisest jurists that under the tenth and all sub 
sequent amendments to the Federal Coustitu- 
tion a majority of the voters in each State 
had aright to prescribe the necessary qualifi- 
cations of their officers. This right has been 
exercised without question by every State of 
the Union.and citizens have been held ineligible 


| to office by the laws of one or more of the vari- 
| ous States upon the following grounds: youth, 


want of education, poverty, imbecility, crimi- 
nality, and race. 
from the people the right to select their own 
officers, and place it into the hands of a hired 
agent of the General Government. The trial 
by a jury of our peers, the very bulwark of our 


personal security, the boast of our civilization, || 
is to be corrupted and placed under the control | 


of the Washington Government. Sir, if we pro- 
pose to submit to this dictation in affairs which 


concern the people of the States alone, and | 


are subjects of State control entirely, would 


it not be well to surrender to the United | 


States Government our State constitutions, 


and abolish our State organizations, bowing in 
humble submission to the one central power? | 


It would be but just to the people to do so. 


The expensive form of separate State govern- | 
ments would be worthless, the right to regulate | 


their internal policy having been usurped and 
wrested from them by the Federal Government. 

The first section of the bill 1 am now con- 
sidering proposes to enact— 


That no citizen of the United States shall, by 
reason of race, color, or previous condition of seryi- 
tude, be excepted or excluded from the full and 
equal enjoyment of any accommodation, advan- 
tage, facility, or privilege furnished by innkeepers; 
by common carriers, whether on Jand or water; by 
licensed owners, managers, or lessees of theatres or 
other places of public amusement; by trustees, com- 


missioners, superintendents, teachers, and other ofli- | 


cers of common schools and other publicinstitutions 
of learning, the same being supported by moneys 
derived from general taxation, or authorized by law; 
by trustees and officers of cemetery associations, and 
benevolent institutions incorporated by national or 
State authority. But private schools, cemeteries, 
and institutions of Jearning established exclusively 
for white or colored parties, and maintained re- 
spectively by voluntary contributions, shall remain 


according to the terms of the original establishment. | 


This section deprives the white population 


of the heretofore considered inalienable right | 
to choose their own companions and select | 


the associates of their wives and children. The 
above section, if it becomes alaw, will remove 
all restriction on railroads, steamboats, stages, 
street-cars, omnibuses, and every means of 
public conveyance. In the northern States, 
where the number of black people are in- 
significant in comparison with the whites, the 
removal of all restriction on account of race 
will occasion but little inconvenience ; but in 
the South, where the number of blacks almost 
equal that of the whites, and in some States 


This bill proposes to take | 
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actually outnumber them, this sudden inno- 
vation on our social customs will be severely 
_ felt. The ignorance of the black man and his 
| consequent arrogance, his prejudice kindled 
| into activity by the false representations of 
politicians and miserable demagogues seeking 
| his vote, will drive our mothers, sisters, and 
| daughters from the almost indispensable ad- 
| vantages of our public conveyances and amuse- 
ments, and make these public institutions, so 
far as they will be coutinued, the mere instru- 
ments of pleasure and convenience to the negro 
population, The necessary expenses of these 
corporations of public conveyance are very 
heavy, and to realize a sufficient profit to keep 
them in efficient working order it is necessary 
they should be generally patronized. 
| If this bill becomes ae and an attempt 
| be made to carry it out in the South, the logs 
of white patronage will be severely felt; our 
passenger transportation will deteriorate, com- 
mercial transactions will be impeded, produe- 
tion decreased, wealth diminished, the diffu- 
sion of a liberal intelligence among both whites 
| and blacks restricted, aud both races will set- 
tle down into a sullen hatred of each other 
whieh willbe injurious to both, and react with 
bad effect upon the country at large. 

The effect will be the same on our public 
hotels and inns. Under our present system 
any individual, man, woman, or child, can 
with confidence leave their homes and go to 
any part of our widely extended territory, 
knowing that to whatever city or town their 
business or pleasure may require them to stop 
they willfind in one of these public hotels the 
same comforts and attentions they would 
receive at home with their own friends, with- 
out danger of being associated on terms of 
social equality with an inferior race. You 
throw open these asylums for the stranger in 
the South to all persons, without distinction 
of race, and they will suffer the same deteri- 
oration, with the same consequent effects, as 
those enumerated in considering our public 
conveyances. 

But the most ungenerous and infamous 
clause in the first section of this bill is where 
it contemplates inflicting the outrage of mixed 
schools. The adoption of this bill will result 
in the destruction of the system of common 
schools now in operation in many of the States. 
The State I have the honor in part to repre- 
sent will never submit to mixed schools; 
rather than do so, the white people of that 
grand old State will abolish their school sys- 
tem and trust the education of their children 
to private schools. 

The hostility of the white people of the late 
slaveholding States to this scheme of social 
equality and mixed schools does not arise from 
any hatred they bear toward the negroes. 
| There is no one, not even the blindest fanatic, 
that entertains more kindly or friendly feeling 
for the blacks than their former owners; none 
that will more sincerely rejoice in the eleva- 
tion of this race in the moral and intellectual 
scale than they. 

But suppose, in defiance of decency and of 
the well-known wishes of the white people of 
the States to be affected by this measure, the 
majority in Congress, for the selfish purpose 
of securing the votes of the negroes, force the 
passage of the bill, will it not remain inopera- 
tive? The learned Blackstone, in his Com- 
mentaries on English Law, in explaining the 
continuance of certain feudal writs and forms 
of legal processes two hundred years after the 
feudal system had ceased to exist, says to this 
effect: that the attempt to abolish them by 

arliamentary enactments had signally failed. 
“he ancient custom was 80 icoeamis estab- 
lished in the habits of the people that at first 
| the enactments were eluded, and finally openly 
| disregarded. If the atiempt to ingugurate 
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ple, even in the civil exchange of property, 
and by the authority of a monarchical Govern- 
ment, so signally failed, what have you to hope 
for in attempting by legislative enactments, by 
the mere scratch of a pen, to revolutionize the 
social system of a people which has been per- 
petuated among them for two centuries, and 
under a republican form of government? 
Gentlemen who have urged the passage of 
this measure have declared that the opposition 


of ithe white people of the South to this and | 


other measures calculated to degrade them to 
the level of the negro arises from prejudice. 
Prejudice, according to Webster, means unrea- 
sonable prepossession. Is it fair to apply this 
opprobrious epithet to the southern people? 
Is not their opposition to this bill based upon 
the results of observation and experience? 


Are they not better able to judge of the effects | 


of a commingling of the two races than peo 
ple spending most of their time in the North, 


where the opportunity to form a correct opin- | 


ion as to the effetis of this admixture is very 
limited? 
ple in regard to the associating together of 
whites and blacks is, that the character of the 


whites suffer a marked deterioration, with but | 


little if any improvement in the blacks. 

It is a well-known fact in the South that if 
a white man sinks so low in the estimation of 
his neighbors as to be compelled to seek com- 
panionship among the blacks he is beyond 


the reach of reformation ; not but that under | 


favorable circumstances it is possible for him 
to become a good citizen, but that reform 


under the associations he has formed isimpos- | 


sible. 
The second section of this bill further enacts: 


That any person violating any of the provisions 
of the foregoing section, or aiding in their vio- 
lation, or inciting thereto, shall, for every such 
offense, forfeit and pay the sum of $500 to the per- 
son aggrieved thereby, to be recovered in an action 
on the case, with full costs; and shall also, for every 
such offense, be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
avd upon conviction thereof shall be fined not less 
than $500 nor more than $1,000, or shall be impris- 


oned not less than thirty days nor more than one | 


year: Provided, That the party aggrieved shall 
not collect more than one penaity: and when the 
offense is a refusal of burial, the penalty may be 
recovered by the beirs-at-law of the person whose 
body has been refused burial. 


if we wanted for examples of pure class || 


legislation or proscriptionary enactments, the 


two sections of this bill already quoted would | 


furnish a sufficient precedent for the most 


unjust and tyrannical laws which is possible | 


for the conception of the most unscrupulous 
men. 


Suppose a lady enters a railroad car and | 


partially occupies the only vacant seat. Sup- 
pose a dirty, impudent negro takes his seat 
at her side; if she should complain to the 
conductor of the unpleasantness of her posi- 
tion, and by so doing incite him to remove the 
negro, the lady would subject herself to the 
penalties Of the second section of this bill. 
The penalty would be $500 damages to the ne- 
gro, and in addition a fine to the Government 
of not less than $500 nor more than $1,000; 
or if the lady is unable to raise this amount of 
money, she shall be imprisoned not less than 
thirty days nor more than one year. 

Is not the penalty here inflicted out of all 


proportion to the offense? Is there another | 
like example of oppressiveness to be found in | 


the statute-books of our country? The Amer- 
ican woman can travel with confidence and 
security all over her native land without fear 
of improper intrusion, insult, or violence. She 
has for defense her appeal to the beiter class 
of men, wherever she may be. In that she has 
strength ; in that she has perfect protection. 
By the legalization of these enormous pen 
alties she is deprived of her only defense. 
Wherever she may be, in the presence of the 
negro she must feel herself entirely at his 
mercy. 


The experience of the southern peo- | 
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This disgraceful imposition seems especially 
aimed at the comfort and happiness of the 


white women and childrenof theSouth. The | 


sensibilities of woman are more acute than 
man’s. Her affections are more absorbing, 
her bereavements more lasting, her love more 
demonstrative. It is her devotion which 
makes the graves of her friends sacred; that 
woos the green grass to cover the mound ; 


that fills the abode of death with the sweet | 


perfume of flowers. According to the second 


section of this bill, if a wife, a sister, or a | 


mother, in following the best instincts of her 
nature, and in manifesting her natural exclu- 
siveness, objects to the dead body of a negro 
being laid side by side with her own departed 


friend; objects, in the sensitiveness of her | 


nature, to the dust of the rude African mingling 
even in the ground with that of her lamented 
husband, loved brother, or innocent child; 
if these, her objections and appeals, should 
exclude the body of the black from burial 
among her friends, she would forfeit to the 
heirs-at-law of the dead negro $500, with an 
additional fine to the Government of not less 


than $500 nor more than $1,000; or if unable | 


to raise the money, she will be imprisoned not 
less than thirty days nor more than one y<ar. 
This section requires 


here; its own palpable, inherent cruelty is | 


sufficient to brand it with infamy for all coming 
time. 

The third section reads: 

That the same jurisdiction and powers are hereby 


conferred and the same duties enjoined upon such | 


eourts and officers, in sections three, four, five, seven, 


and ten, of an act entitled “An act to protect all 
persons in the United States in their civil rights, | 
and to furnish the means of their vindication,” | 


passed April 9, 1866; and these sections are hereby 
made part of this act, and any of the aforesaid offi- 
cers failing to institute and prosecute such proceed- 
ings herein required, shall, for every such offense, 
forfeit and pay the sum of $500 to the persons 
aggrieved thereby, to be recovered by an action on 
the case, with full costs, and shall, on conviction 
thereof, be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and be 
fined not less than $1,000, nor more than $5,000. 


If it is the settled purpose of the party now 
in sah to abolish State governments, to cen- 
tralize all authority in the hands of the Ad- 


| ministration, to deny to the people any voice 


or influence bearing upon the character of the 
laws under which they are to live, the con- 
struction of this section does the party credit. 
But if we are to remain a federation of States, 
with power to regulate our internal affairs con- 
sistently with the provisions of our general 
Constitution, then the provisions of this section 
cannot be put into practical operation. If a 
State is to be allowed any control over its own 
affairs, or avy judicial authority, it will cer- 
tainly be in such internal local customs as 
do not in any way concern the people of any 
other State. Among these internal local mat 
ters may be enumerated corporations estab- 


dished by State law for the convenience, com- | 
fort, or pleasure of the people in various local- | 


ities, such as hotels, schools, benevolent insti- 


| tutions, passenger transportations, and ceme- 


teries. 

The regulation of these institutions has, 
since the formation of the General Govern- 
ment, been conceded to be the exclusive pre- 
rogative of the different State governments. 


There is no precedent to the contrary, and the | 


Constitution confers no right or power on the 
General Government to regulate or interfere 
in the control of these matters. 
section of this bill proposes to take out of the 
hands of the State all jurisdiction in cases 


| relating to these local establishments, and place 
' them under the control of the United States 


officers. Issues arising in the operation of 
these institutions must be settled in the United 
States and not in State courts. Now, l would 
ask if the central Government usurps the power 
of adjudication in cases arising in the domestic 
economy of purely State establishments, and 


A 
| between two citizens of the same Stute 


| a time the fact that they have lost thei, 


| a centralized despotism, 


| tions which are or may be prescribed by law, s! 
| be disqualified for service as juror in any court. Das 


10 further comment || ?: ! 
we | tional or State, by reason of race, color, or previous 








The third | 
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AatsAy . » and } 
no way involving the interests or convey; 


of any citizen of any other State 
what is left of State jurisdiction? 


ice 


or Country 


t I will , 

| swer, nothing but an empty show, a oo 

| ° : . Was 
which but poorly conceals from the people (.. 


pendence, that they are in the strong grasp . 

I would algo call attention to the fact thy 
United States officers are appointed and ,. 
tained in power by executive authority 2 
owe no responsibility to the people, and “ 
have vo regard for the customs of the localirs 
where they are called upon to officiate. 
long as they cater to the ambition or prejudice 
of those who hold sway at Washington tho, 
are secure in their places. But even if ao 
appointed should prove to be just and hono 
able men, willing to put an equitable and 
charitable construction on the odious measur 
under consideration, the penalties to which 
they would lay themselves liable are so heavy 
and disproportioned as to deter the most 
worthy. 


f 


Section four of this bill provides as follows. 
That no citizen possessing all other qualifica- 


uit 
condition of servitude; and any officer or other per. 


son charged with any duty in the selection or syup- 
moning of jurors, who shall exclude or fail to 


| summon any citizen for the reason above named 
| shall, on conviction thereof, be deemed guilty of 4 
| misdemeanor, and be fined not less than $1,000 yor 


more than $5,000. 


The Republican party assume to be and are 
the patrons of the negro race. Its leaders 
tell them so, through the twenty thousand 
mouths of its officeho!ders in the South, It 
is constantly proposing and carrying out 
schemes for their advancement io power, and 
to degrade and humiliate the whites of that 
section. The negroes are led to believe, and 
do believe that the party at present in power 
are their friends, and those who oppose that 
party their enemies, ‘The Administration ean 
now command the negro support for any pur- 
pose it may desire. The aim of the Adminis- 
tration seems to be absolute sway and power. 
There are but two means.of obtaining this, 
either by war or by the enactment and con- 
struction of laws by its own officers, in iis 
own interest. War is out of the question! 
Exhausted as they are, bound hand and fovt 
by recent amendments to the Constitution and 
congressional enactments, the white people 
of the South cannot now resist, no matter how 
much you may oppressthem. They will there: 
fore give you no excuse to carry out your 
schemes of plunder by war and bloodshed. 

You have but one resort, and that is by 
usurping control of the judiciary department 
in the South, for the bill under consideration 
will not materially affect, and probably is not 
intended to affect any other but the late slave- 
holding States. In the first sections of this 
bili yon bave placed the construction of law 
in the bands of the United States officers, and 
in the section I am now considering you bave 
placed in the jury-box, to decide on the facts, 
your protégé, the negro. If this bill should 
become a law, I cannot see what further legis: 
lation the Radical party could devise or the 
Adwinistration need to carry out any scheme 
it may desire, no matter how oppressive. 

But there are things which are held in some 
degree of respect by even the most despo'¢ 
and cruel Governments on earth. Among 
them is human life. In all Governments ©! 
to day something like a show of a fair trial 's 
iven a man before he is deprived of lie. 
Bat by the operation of this bill you place 
negroes in the jury-box of the South to ty 
white citizens for their lives, as well as ‘0 
other penalties. Who that knows anything 


of the disposition and history of the Africas 
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there would be the shadow of fair- 
the white man in such atrial? The 
prejudice of the negro against the 
whites, bat more especially against the peo- 
» who so recently held them as slaves; 
falsehoods and misrepresentations in re- 


ean say 
pess ior 


natural 


the 
gard lo 
pave been — 
jemagogues and carpet bag politicians who 
have sought their votes, render them at 
agent at least totally unfit to arbitrate of life 
or death in the case of a white man. 

The fifth section, which isa mere recapitu- 
Jation of the two preceding sections with the 
addition of prohibiting the word ‘* white’’ in 
any law, statute, &c., reads as follows: 

That every discrimination against any citizen on 


account of color by use of the word “white” inany 


law, 
repealed and annulled. 


This last section, more shamelessly than 
even the proceeding ones, parades the scheme 
ofsocial equality for the blacks and whites of 
the South contemplated by this bill. It is 
intended to annul those State laws on which 
eligibility to office is prescribed and inter- 
marriage of the races eee: ! Itis the 
inauguration of a mixed generation. 1 have 


already referred to the evil consequences | 


resulting from this license, but the point can- 
not be too strongly urged. No one has ever 


claimed that the white race would be improved | 


by admixture with the blacks. 


"Professor Darwin, the most noted of natural- | 
ists, and one who has given the subject of the | 


commingling of races more study and atten- 
tion than probably any other man, in his work 
on the ** Origin of Species’’ has clearly estab- 
lished the following facts : 

“The offspring of a superior with an inferior race, 
other things being equal, is sometimes superior to 
its inferior pareut, but is always inferior to its 
superior parent. The offspring of a barbarous with 


a civilized human being is likely to draw more | 


largely from the barbarism of the one than the 
civilization of the other, because civilization is to 
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in many of the States. The children of the 
poor, who are dependent on the common 
schools for their education, will grow up in 
ignorance ; crime will increase, industry will 


| be paralyzed, chaos will reign, and you will 


statute, ordinance, or regulation is hereby || 








some extent a habit which is not transmissible as | 


qualities inherent in our nature. Where one raceis 
wore powerful physically, and the other more re- 
fined and more intellectual, the offspring, though 
probably not equaling cither race in the qualities in 
— they excel, will yet be an improvement on 
oih, 

“Now the negroes excel in no good qualities. The 
white man is his superior in physical strength and 


endurance, in industry and morality, and intellectu- | 


ality, There is no benefit to be derived from the 
mingling of the races, and all men of culture and 
discrimination have discouraged it. 
his work, volume one, page 48, says in regard to the 
negroes, ‘Send the whole of that. population from 
among us and establish them under our patronage 
and protection as a separate, free, and independent 
people.” John Quincy Adaws in a letter in 1843 suid, 
It is only as immortal beings that all mankind in 
aby sense can be said to be equal.’’ 

I might quote similar expressions from bun 
dreds of the best men of our country; but it 
is unnecessary, The advocates of tiis  in- 
famous measure cannot dispute the point. [ 
ain so fully convinced that this bill is a mere 
scheme of party aggrandizement intended to 
consolidate the negro vote with the Radical 
parly, and to still further strengthen the 


power of the central government, that if I | 


could demonstrate beyond the possibility of a 
doubt that the passage of this measure would 
ruin the whole race in the South, subvert our 
system of government, and overturn and de- 
stroy the beauttful temple of liberty, the result 
ol the life’s labor of our ancestors, the party 
in power would still persist in carrying out 
this fauatical scheme of social equality. 

_ Lhave attempted to briefly portray the in- 
iquitous features and great hardships that this 
Measure will inflict upon the white people of 
the southern States, yet I fear, sir, that the ma- 
jority of this House, blinded by fanatical love 
for the negro and a persistent hatred of the 
white population of the South, will not desist 


from inflicting this outrage. 


If this bill becomes a law, and can be en- 


forced, it will destroy the system of schools 


Jcfierson, in | 











|| have accomplished by this iniquitous legal 
their late masters which the negroes | 
taught to believe by mean, selfish | 


enactment what you failed to do with the 
sword, the destruction aud uprooting of society | 
in the South. 





Treatment of Prisoners of War. 
SPEECH OF HON. JOHN P.C. SHANKS, 


OF INDIANA, 


In tHE House or Representatives, 
June 8, 1872, 

On the joint resolution authorizing the President to 
open negotiations with all civilized nations in 
reference to captives in war. 

Mr. SHANKS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
address the House on the subject of the treat- 
ment of prisoners of war, with a view to the 
abolition of the practice of retaining prisoners 
of war, which has long siuce been passed in 
the progress of a better Christian civilization 


| and by our generous free form of government, 


and should be by the conventions of nations 
generously and with one accord abandoned 
and prohibited as a relic of the past and atype 
of that age which we have largely exceeded in 
many of the humanizing practices of society, 
and should in this one. 

I had the honor to introduce, and was most 
happy to see passed by this House, the follow 
ing joint resolution as a precursor tothis great 
work of civil progress : 

** Resolved by the Senate and House of Representa- | 
tives of the United States of America in Oongre 88 Aa- 
sembled, That the President be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and requested to open friendly corre- 


| spondence and negotiations with any or all civilized 


nations with the view to procure theadoption in the | 
laws of nations of a provision that captives in war 
shall not be personally retained as prisoners, but 
shall, under flags of truce, be returned at the earliest 
possible time to their own lines or vessels, and 
paroled until properly excuanged, so that the books 


| of the commissioners of exchange of the respective 





belligerents shall determine the relative advantages 
in captives, and thus the horrors and sacrifices of | 
prison life be prevented.”’ 

In times of peace a people may seem to be 
what they are not, but in the trials, excite- 
ments, and struggles of war, the passions run 
riot unless controlled by a high and intelligent 
sense of justice. We can perhaps discover 
what we are naturally by examining the con- 


| duct of men not controlled by the rules of 
| civilized or enlightened society. 


However 
just the laws of nature, both in their authen- 
ticity and purpose, may be, the history of man 


| in his primitive state proves that he is an utter 
| stranger to them. 


Wesee that those who live 
in a state of nature violate without hesitation 
every law ofthe decalogue, and sink in barbaric 
customs every principle of public law. It is 
only after long experience and slow progress 
that societies are benefited by the adoption 
of new, useful, and just ideas and practices in 
their social, religious, and political progress. 
lurning now to the history of savage warfare 
and habits, and the treatment of prisoners of 
war by savage nations and tribes, we find that 
the ancient l’artars had a custom that when a | 
man died his son assembled all his kindred, 
and they ate the corpse together. ‘lhe people | 
of Thibet ate the corpses of their parents, not 
from necessity but from pity, not desiring to 
put them in the tomb, and as laie as 1253 they | 
made drinking-cups of their skulls. The 
Africans are said to have fed, ordinarily, on 
the dead bodies of their friends, while the 
Floridans, Mexicans, and Caribs ground the 
bodies of their dead relations to powder and 
mixed it with their drink. In India, the living | 
husband or wife was buried with their deceased | 
companions, the survivors esteeming it a point || 


i 





of honor to be thus sacrificed. The Arabs, 
Tartars, and other nations subsisted by pillag- 
ing and the robbery of travelers who chanced 
to pass through their country. The Malays 
are neurly all pirates; und itissaid that among 
the ancient Greeks it was not a reproach to the 
people to be asked if they were pirates. When 
Captain Cook presented the Indian at Dusky 
Bay, New Zealand, with a hatchet and asked 
him what he would do with it, he said that he 
would go and kill men. 

The king of Benin murders numbers of his 
subjects on his ascension to the throne, as an 
evidence of his worth and power. 

The Guages, a people of Africa, when going 
to war elect a commanding officer and present 
him witha hatchet, with which he is expected 
to kill at one blow a youth whom they present 
to him for that purpose, as a proof of his ex- 
pected prowess in arms. Among the ancient 
Mexicans, if a mother died while suckling, 
they killed the child to prevent its becoming 
an orphan. Formerly, in Bengal, if an infant 
refused the breast, it was exposed on a tree in 
the woods to the birds and insects for one, 
two, or three days, and if it still refused was 


| thrown into the Ganges. 


Auciently, the Mexicans, Peruvians, and 
other savage nations sacrificed all their pris 
ouers of war and offered up human beings to 
their idols. The ancient Druids are said to 
have indalged in human sacrifices. 

Aristomenes, the Messinian, sacrificed three 
hundred Spartan prisoners with their king to 
Jupiter. ‘Themistocles’s wife offered Persian 
captives us a sacrifice to obtain success in a 
war against thatpeople. ‘The Brazilians would 
not eat their prisoners until they were fat and 
of a certain uge. If the victim was lean they 
fattened him, and to insure his speedy improve- 
ment he was allowed every amusement. The 
American Indian tomahawked and sealped his 
prisoners, or burned them at the stake, and 
some roasted and ate their flesh. He some- 
times reserved them for servitude, and inducted 
them into a life of obedience by compelling 
them to run the gauntlet, exposed tu the per- 
soual violence and blows of the ranks of war- 
riors through which they were compelled to 
pass. 


** By the secret law of the Spartans, the helots or 
slaves having become so numerous as to give um- 
brage to their masters, it was allowable to thin 
them by death, and thatin a manner the most mis- 
erable, on account of the apprehension of itin which 
they all must have lived. Some of theablest young 
men were dispatched, privately, into the country, 
armed with daggers and taking with them a littie 
necessary provision. These in the day-time hid 
themselves in the thickets and clefts, and in the 
night issued out intothe highways and murdered all 
the helots they could light upon. Sometimes, how- 
ever, they set upon them in the day-time, while at 
work in the ficlds, and thas in the very act of pro- 
curing provisions for their masters.”’— Ward, 108. 

“The barbarity of the Scotch customs of war appears 
equal tothe Norman, and the general savage char- 
acter of «a Scottish invasion, more particularly 
that of David I, may be compared to the Scythian 
cruelties. The sick andaged were murdered in their 
beds, infants at the breast, and priests at the altar. 
David, however, was famed for humanity, and the 
only excuse for him is that the received customs of 
the troops he commanded made it useless for him to 
forbid what he could not prevent. 

"In Italy, which claims to have been the first to 
emerge from the barbarisms which desolated 
Kurope, cruelties not less shocking were often ex- 
ercised. At the close of the twelfth century, Mar- 
cualder, seneschal of the empire, and pretender to 
the regency of Sicily, invaded that island,” 6 
* en lye ‘He buried most of his prisoners 
alive; he burned the ecclesiastics, and those 
whom he treated with the greatest lenity he threw 
into the sea. In 1264, Mainfroy, the natural son 
of Frederic II, making war upon the Pope in Tus- 
cany, punished prelates who feil into bis bands by 
wutilation and death. On the other side, his rival 
and couqueror, Charles of Anjou, reserved numbers 
of the prisoners whom he took at the battle of Bene- 
ventum for his entry into Naples, where they were 
put to death like common criminals; ip revenge tor 
which, and other cruelties, twenty years afterward, 
two hundred gentlemen taken by the Sicilians in a 
naval battle were beheaded in cool blood by the 
famous Admiral Loria.’’— Ward, 147. 


At the siege of Lisbon, in 1370, the Spaniards 


600 


Ho. or Reps. 


tore the eyes out of their prisoners, cut off 
their feet and hands, and sent them back thus 
mutilated to their countrymen, Just 
before the battle of Agincourt, in 1415, the 
l'rench resolved to cut off the three fiagers 
from the right hand of every English archer 
who should fall into their power. 
Limes it 


own 


In ancient 
was not considered unfair to hold a 
prisoner of war as hostage for what might be 
done by the enemy, orto threaten and toexer- 
cise severity him in order to extort 
concession from the enemy. 

In 1414 Beomonville, commander of Sois- 
sons, having yielded the town alter a vigorous 
defense, was taken to Paris and executed like 
a criminal, fora celebrated com- 
mander killed during the siege. 


against 


in revenge 


Such are some of the exhibitions of savage life 
and the treatment of savages toward their pris- 
oners. In them will be seen an utter disregard 
of the value of human life, an assumption that 
all rights and powers belong to the captor, and 
that the lives, liberty, and comfort of his pris 
oners are at his disposal ; that he may take or 
subvert them at his own pleasure, and without 
the restraint of any code of either religion or 
law. 

WHAT IS WAR? WHAT ARE THE DUTIES OF BELLIGER- 
ENTS? 

Bynkershoek detines war to be ‘‘a contest 
carried on between inde pendent persons by 
force or fraud, for the sake of asserting their 
rights.’’ Vattel says: 

** War is that state in which we prosecute our right 
of foree,’’ 

Which he also says includes— 


“The act itself, or the manner of prosecuting our 
right by force.” 


Woolsey tells us: 


“War may be defined to be an interruption of a | 


state of peace tor the purpose of attempting to pro- 
cure good or prevent evil by foree,”’ 


He further adds: 

** By justice, however, we intend not justice objec- 
tive, but as it appears to a party concerned, or, at 
least, as it is claimed to exist.” 

Nations act on their own judgment, how- 
ever, and generally do not submit their causes 
to arbitration. There is no international law 
to compel such submission, though it is some- 
times done upon the friendly interposition of 
other Powers, and is growing into practice. 

Private wars are not permitted among civ- 
ilized nations since the days of chivalry. 

Now we submit the more extended defini- 
tions of war as gathered from Bynkershoek, 
who wrote from 1721 to 1743, and of Woolsey, 
whose writings date from 1864: 


**T have said that war is acontest. By this word 
I have not meant to express merely the act of fight- 
ing, but that state of things which is called war; 
for, if the thing itself be defined with suflicient ac- 
curacy, its incidents will necessarily follow. 
jurists have defined slavery, not merely the act by 
which freemen are subjected to the dominion of 
others, but the very stateand condition of servitude. 
Girotius himself has attended to this distinction in 
his definition of war, which he borrowed from 
Cicero.””—Bynkershock'’s Law of War, page 1, 

* War is also a contest between independent per- 
sons. This applies not only to nations, but to indi- 
viduals not living in a state of society; for both are 
equally independent. Nor can this war between 
individuals be called a private war, because the 
word ‘private’ can only be used in contradistinction 
to the word‘ public,’ which cannotapply where there 
exists no society.’’—/dem, page 2. 

But Mr. Woolsey gives us the rule as it has 
been modified and established under the 
enlightening influences of modern civilization : 

* The old strict theory in regard to a state of war 
wasthat each and every subject of the one belliger- 
ent is at war with each and every subject of the 
other, 

** Now, as it was also a received rule that the per- 
sons and goods of my enemy belong to meif I can 
seize them, there was no end to the amount of suf- 
fering which might be inflicted on the innocent 
inhabitants of a country within the regular opera- 
tions of war. It is needless to say that no Christian 


State acts on such a theory, nor did the Greeks and | 


Romans generally carry it out in practice to its 


extreme rmgor.’ — Woolscy’s international Law, page 
199, section 117. 


The eminent American jurist, ‘ Chancellor 


Thus 


Kent, has given the following brief review of 
the question we are considering: 


“There is no limitation to the career of violence 
and destruction, if we follow the earlier writers on 
this subject, who have paid too much deference to 
the violent maxims and practices of the ancients 
and the usages of the Gothic ages. They have con- 
sidered a state of war asa dissolution of all moral 
ties, and a license for every kind of disorder and 
intemperate fierceness. An enemy was regarded as 
a criminal and an outlaw, who had forfeited all his 
rights, and whose life, liberty, and property lay at 
themercy of theeonqueror. Everything done against 
aun enemy was held to be lawfal. Hle might be de- 
stroyed, though unarmed and defenseless. Fraud 
night be employed as well as force, and force with- 
out any regard tothe means. LBut these barbarous 
rights of war bave been questioned and cheeked in 
the progress of civilization, Public opinion, as it 
becomes enlightened and refined, condemns all 
cruelty and all wanton destruction of life and prop- 
erty as equally useless and injurious; and it controls 
the violence of war by the energy and severity of 
its reproaches. 

‘** Grotius, even in opposition to many of his own 
authorities, and under a due sense of the obligations 
of religion and humanity, placed bounds to the rav- 
ages ot war, and mentioned that many things were 
not fit and commendable though they might be 
strictly lawful; and that the law of nature torbade 
what the law of nations (meaning thereby the prac- 
tice of nations) tolerated. Ile held that the law of 
nations prohibited the use of poisoned armsor the 
employment of assassins, or violence to women, or 
to the dead, or making slaves of prisoners; and the 
moderation which he inculecated bad a visible influ- 
ence upon the sentiments and manners of Burope. 
Under the sanction of his great authority men began 
to entertain more enlarged views of national policy, 
and to considera mild and temperate exercise of 
the rights of war to be dictated by an enlightened 
self-interest, as well as by the precepts of Chris- 
tianity. 

‘And notwithstanding some subsequent writers, 
as Byukershoek and Wolfins, restored war to all its 





|| horrors by allowing the use of poison aud other illicit 
|| arms, yet such rules became abhorrent to the culti- 


vated reason and growing humanity of the Christian 
nations. Montesquieu insisted that the laws of war 
gave no other power over a captive than to keep 
bim safely, and that all unnecessary rigor was con- 
demned by the reason and conscience of mankind. 


Rutherford has spoken to the same effect, and Mar- || retaliation will be applied. 


tens cuumerates § 


sveral .nodes of war and species 
of arms a 


being now held unlawful by the laws of 
war. Vattel has entered largely into the subject, 
aud he argues with great strength of reason and 
eloquence against all unnecessary cruelty, all base 
revenge, and all mean and perfidious warfare; aod 
he recommends his benevolent doctrines by the pre- 
cepts of exalted ethics and sound policy, and by 
illustrations drawn from some of the most pathetic 
and illustrious examples.”—Kent’s Commentaries, 
volume 1, page 85, et seq. 

“It is obvious that to cause unnecessary suffering 
is as much a crime during war as during peace. 


| Neither the absence of human jurisdiction nor the 


precedents of former outrage at all affect the wrong- 
fulness of useless violence in war. 


| were an excuse, it would make legal conviction the 


measure of right, and the latter would, unfortu- 
nately, supply a reason for the commission of almost 
every enormity. If the great purposes of justice be- 
tween nations cannot be preserved from violation 
without hostilities, recourse to war is justified, and 
such a degree of slaughter and violence as is insep- 
arable from that condition and indispensable to 
attain the end of war is innocent in the injured, 
though it attaches a grievous responsibility to the 
aggressor who occasions such destruction and suffer- 
ing. To such an extent violence is justifiable; but 
every commission beyond this is a crime, and, as 
such, is forbidden by the law of nations. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


| who are entitled to the same cons 
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Treatment of Prisoners of War—Mr. Shanks. 


° iderat 
and rights, to the same treatment and prot 


tion as if the contest were between inden, 
ent nations. Mr. Woolsey has very carey, 


set out the relations to which we reter a. ; d 
are to-day recognized by the law of nati.’ 
while he has in the same connection consid, 
ered the effect of war on the status of s'ayon. 
Attention is asked to his comment which 
| are inserted here at considerable length 4. 
i 5B . hit 
| Says: : 
**We have thus far contemplated and w Urs het woo 
States; but there may also be intestine or j, ter 
wars; wars with hordes of savages or with yy: 
not governed by our international code bad - 


with pirates. 

“By internal wars we intend movements mor 
serious and lasting than sedition, waged hy 
tions of the people of a country agaiust one ayo , 
including in the term country, the complex 
a nation and its colonies or other depende: 
some cases the connection with depends 


sf? ¢ 
ly 
icies, Ir 

HCIES may 
be so remote that the war may almost be cal an 
foreign one. ao are 

* A civil war is one in which the opposing partis 
are ilistributed over the territory, while a war . 
which they are locelized may be called a rebellion, 
insurrection, or revolt. ” 

* A civil war, again, does not aim at the destructi 
of unity, but rather at some change of governi, 
constitution, or laws, while the other may ain 
sundering parts before united, 

“With internal wars international law comes 
into contact, so far as the laws of war, that is, of 
humanity and natural justice, are concerned, apd 
also in the bearings of the war upon the 
and rights of foreign States—a point to be 
ered in the sequel, 

‘In every State there are laws against resistance 
to the authority of the Government, defining sedj- 
tion, treason, and the like, and punishing in person 
or property, or both. 

‘When an internal war breaks out the Govern- 
ment must determine whether the municipal or 
the international code, in whole or in part, shall be 
adopted, 

**In general, the relation of the parties ought t 
be nearly those of ordinary war, which humanity 


a 
nt, 


al 


lbierests 
consid- 


| demands, and will be, because otherwise the law o! 


**Municipal law may be enforced with less evi] 
in the way of pecuniary than of personal penalties, 
Fines or confiscation may be eflicacious in strength 


| ening the Government and delivering frow rebel- 


lf the former | 


law of nature, as derived from human reason, and | 


corroborated by inferences from divine revelation, 


| allows no suffering to be inflicted but for the attain- | 


ment of some just purpose, and only justifies such 
an extent of infliction as the circumstances of the 


case rendered imperative and indispensable.’’— 
Manning, page 149. 
CIVIL WAR OR REBELLION—CONSEQUENCES TO SLA- 


VERY. 
Having thus briefly called attention to what 


war is in its more general aod comprehensive | 


sense, asa contest between independent na- 


| tions, and the general duties and responsibili- 


ties which its existence imposes ou belligerents, 
we now direct a more special investigation to 
civil war, rebellion, or revolt. And here 
we shall find fully and distinctly recognized 
the rule that the humauity of the’ law, and 
those moral attributes which civilized life 
and association develop into activity, are 
not to be ignored or disregarded even in a 
state of civil war. On the other hand, it will 


be seen that the law of humanity is binding 
here, and that it is illustrated in the case of 
prisoners captured io civil war or rebellion, 


lion. If slaves, as among us, form partof the prop 
erty of the rebels, since slavery is local and the law 
of nations knows no such thing, the advancing 
military power of the Government may set them 
free, and use or protect them; and, indeed, if fore 
overthrows the local laws on which slavery resis 


| they become free of course. 


* The same rules of war are required in such awar 


| as any other; the same ways of fighting, the same 


| batants, and of private property by the army wh 


treatment of prisoners, of combatants, of non-com 





it passes. So, also, natural justice demands the same 


| veracity and faithfulness which are binding in the 


intercourse of all moral beings. 

“Nations thus treating rebels by no means concede 
thereby that they form a State, or that they are de 
facto such. There is a difference between belliger- 
ents and belligerent States, which has been too much 
overlooked. 

**When a war ends to the disadvantage of the 


| insurgents, municipal law may clinch the nail which 


war has driven; may hang, after legal proce 
instead of shooting, and confiscate the whole instead 
of plundering part. But a wise and civilized uation 


4 || will exercise only so much of this legal vengeance 
For the | ; 


as the interests of lasting order imperiously de- 
mand.’’— Woolsey’s International Law, 231. 

fhese authorities will be sufficient to illus 
trate the established rules of reason and 
humanity which prevail in modern times 10 


| the conduct of national wars, and their appli: 


| the identity in both cases. 


‘ability to civil war and rebellion, showing 

Let us now fol- 

low our inquiries into the subject of treatment 

of prisoners captured in war. 

POWER OVER PRISONERS AFTER CAPTURE OR SURREN- 
DER—POWER OVER THE LIFE OF THE PRISONER. 
From an examination of the writers, both 


_ of ancient and modern times, upon this ques 


| 


tion of the right of the captor over tie lives 
and welfare of his prisoners, we deduce te 
following conclusions. That in early tmes 
this power was absolute and unrestrained, vot 
governed in fact by any rules, but merely y 


| the caprice, discretion, or prudence of (be cap: 


| 


tors. In modern times, however, rules have 
been established, founded upon principles 0! 
hamanity justly due to the advance of civiliza 
tion, the violation of which cannot fail to st'g 
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matize the : z : 
| and to subject him to such punishment as 
ower of his antagonist may be able to in- 
while it also renders him amenable to the 
ensure of the civilized nations of the earth. 
The rule may be stated briefly in these words: 
shat the conqueror has no right to kill his 
enemy after capture or surrender, unless the 
cafety of his own forces shall necessarily de 
‘paud it. In other words, quarter can only be 
eed the enemy when it is necessary to the 
-rotection of the victor. While we may lawfully 
ii] those who are actually in arms and con- 
“inue to resist, the victor cannot take the lives 
of those who are not In arms, or, who being in 
arms, cease their resistance and surrender 
themselves into his power ; and that no harsh- 
ness or severity is allowable except such as 
may be necessary for the safety and security 
ol the captor. 

{o sustain this proposition we have only to 
refer to the following authorities upon inter- 
national law and the laws of war. Atiention 
is invited to the following citations from dis- 


] 
inal, 
the 


Aiet 
Lely 


tinguished writers upon this subject, which | 


will show the gradual advancement from a 
state of savage cruelty to that higher ground 
of mercy and humanity consonaut with civil- 
ization and Christianity. 

Au author inclined to a severity of construe- 
tion not warranted by the customs of modern 
warfare, and who appears to have written in 
the interest as well as in defense of the excesses 
perpetrated by his own nation, says: 


*Astheconqueror may lawfully do anything that 
he pleases with the vanquished, no one can doubt 
his having, on that account, over bim the power of 
lifeand death. There are so many instances on rec- 
ord of the exercise of this right among all nations 
in ancient timestbat a large book would not be suf- 
ficient to contain an account of them all, and the 
publicists bave already exercised their industry upon 
thissubject. But although the right of killing has 
almost become obsolete, yet it is to be attributed 
merely to the will and to the clemency of the victor; 
nor can it be denied but that it might be exercised 
even at this time if one should choose to avail him- 
self of hisright. That there still exist some remains 
of this right is in full proof; for in this sense alone 
is tobe taken, and on this ground alone is to be de- 
fended the edict of the States General of the Ist of 
October, 1589, which inflicted the penalty of death 
on those who should be found with the traitors of 
Gertruydenberg, and also their other edict of the 
4th of February, 1696, by which they inflicted the 
same penalty on those enemies who should approach 
the shore nearer than the buoys, or should land on 
the coast for the sake of plundering.’’—Bynkershoek's 
Laws of War, page 19. 


In the following extracts we can trace an 
amelioration of the rule: 


“You may drive away an enemy if you can, or 

kill him, if he will not submit; but when you have 
him in your power he should not be treated ina 
different light from other enemies.”’—Lee’s Treatise 
on War, page 56. 
_ “The ancient rule was, that a combatant taken 
in battle became the property of his captor, who 
could kill, enslave, or sell him. Ransom was a kind 
ol sale to those who were most interested in paying 
ahigh price. Among the Greeks the general prac- 
lice was not to refuse quarter to a Greek who gave 
himself up on the field of battle, and to allow bis 
friends to redeem him, if they would; the price for 
which was more or less, fixed between contending 
pertica. This usage prevailed also among the 
Momans, as well as that of exchanging prisoners, 
but any degree of injury to the enemy was allowed 
in their jus belli. Neither law, nor the feelings of 
umanity, nor aught save considerations of pru- 
dence, restrained them.’’— Woolsey’s International 
Law, page 218, 

" By the rules of both nations, leading officers of 
the hostile army after being taken might be put to 
the sword. Such was the case with the Athenian 
generals taken at Syracuse, against the will, how- 


ever, it should be added, of the Spartan general, | 


Gylippus, and many an illustrious warrior taken 
captive by the Romans had his death delayed only 
to endure the humiliation of being led in triumph. 
Sunilar cruelty was universal in ancient times, as 
among the Jews, where David’s campaigns dealt 
eath in frightful forms upon surrounding nations ; 
and yet, a century and a half after David, a prophet, 
to the King of Israel’s inquiry, ‘Shall I smite them,’ 
could answer, * Wouldst thou smite those whom thou 
hast taken captive with thy sword and thy bow? ’— 
showing that a more humane mode of warfare was 
‘hen in vogue.”—Jbid., page 219. 
b (18 unnecessary to do more than refer to the 
arbarous cruelties with which prisoners of war 
are treated by savage nations; but it is with sorrow 


captor eitheras a barbarian oracrim- | 


j 
| 


| 
| 


| 
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that we find Grecian warfare stained with such 


atrocities as the slaughter in cold blood of prison- | 


ers of war, while other captives were subjected to 
become the slaves of their conquerors; and in 
Roman warfare the executioner often terminated 
in prison the lives of those who had been paraded in 
their triumphs. The barbarians who overthrew the 


empire threatened their prisoners, when they did || 
not make them slaves, not only with a merciless || 


sacrifice of life, slaughtering thousands at a time, 
but with the details of wanton cruelty that mark 
the warfare of savages. 
tered at one time upward of four thousand Saxons 
in cold blood; and long after this we find the heroes 
otf chivalry, Richard [ among them, outraging 
humanity by similar atrocities.””—Munning’s Law 
of Nations, page 155. 


Vattel states the modern rule thus: 


“As soon as your enemy has laid down his arms 
and surrendered his person you have no longer any 


right over his lite, untess he should give you such a | 


right by some new attempt, or bad before commit- 
ted against you a crime deserving death. It was 
therefore a dreadful error of antiquity, a most un- 
just and savage claim, to assume a right of putting 
prisoners of war to death, and even by the hand ot 
the executioner. More just and humane principles 
have long since been adopted.”’— Yutte/, page 353. 


Halleck sums up the demand of public law 
upon this point as follows: 


‘But this extreme right of war with respect to 
the enemwy’s person has been modified and limited 
by the usages and practices of modern warfare. 
Thus, while we may lawfully kill those who are ac- 
tually in arms aud continue to resist, we may not 
take the lives of those who are not in arms, or who, 


being in arms, cease their resistance and surrender | 
i The just ends of the || 

war may be attained by making them our prisoners | 

| or ‘by compelling them to give security for their | 


themselves into our power. 


future conduct. Force and severity can be used 


only so far as may be necessary to accomplish the | 


object for which the war was declared.’’—Halleck, 
page 426, section 2, 


** As the right to kill an enemy in war is applicable | 


only to such public enemies as make forcible resist- 
ance, this right necessarily ceases so soon as the 
enemy lays down his arms and surrenders bis per- 
son. Atter such surrender, the opposing belligerent 
has no power over bis life, unless new rights are 
given by some new attempt at resistance. 
a dreadtul error of antiquity,’ says Vattel, ‘a most 
ubjust and savage claim, to assume aright of putting 
a prisoner of war to death and even by the hand ot 
the executioner,’ 
tional law, quarter can be refused the enemy only 


| in cases where those asking it have forfeited their 


lives by some crime against the conqueror, under 
the laws and usages of war,’’—Jdid., page 429, sec- 
tion 6. 

“According to the laws of war, as practiced by 
some of the nations of antiquity, and by savage and 
barbarous nations of the present time, prisoners of 
But 
in the present age, no nation claiming a semi-civil- 
ization makes slaves of prisoners of war, or claims the 
general right to put them to death, although such a 
right is sometimes exercised ‘in those extreme cases 
where resistance on their part, or the part of others 
who came to their rescue, renders it impossible to 
keep them. Both reason and general opinion con- 
cur in showing that nothing but the strongest 
necessity will justify such an act.’ 

‘Although by the milder rules of modern warfare 
prisoners of war cannot be treated harshly, the cap- 
tor may, nevertheless, take all proper measures for 


their security; and, if there oe reason to apprehend | 


that they will rise on their captors or make their 
escape, he may put them in confinement and even 
fetter them. but such extreme measures should 


| never be resorted to except in cases of absolute 


necessity. Self-security is the first law of the con- 
queror, and the laws of war justify the use of means 
necessary to that end, but beyond that no harshness 
or severity is allowable, Each particular case as. it 
arises must be judged by the attending circum- 
stances, the means employed, and the danger they 


were designed to guard against.’’—/J/bid., page 430, | 


section 7. 


| POWER OVER THE LIBERTY OF PRISONERS-—ENSLAVE- 


MENT OF PRISONERS OF WAR. 
It is from an erroueous mode of consider- 


ing the case that prisoners of war have for so 


long a time been left to the humanity of their | 


captors. The early belief that the captor had 
the rignt tothe life and property of bis prison- 
ers made them entirely subject to his will, and 


the permission to live was deemed a clemency 


to the captive that could be withdrawn at 
The right to take life was presumed 
to carry with it the power to make any dispo- 
tion of the prisoner's person, short of taking 
his life, and in time it came to be considered 
more humane and profitable to enslave cap- 
tives and sell them into a life of servitude. 


Tbis was the first though it seems to bea | 


short step from the unconditional murder of 


Even Charlemagne slaugh- | 


“It was | 


By the present rules of interna- | 
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! prisoners of war to a better relation between 
raptor and captive. And whether we are to 
| credit the humanity or the avarice of the cap- 
tor for this slightimprovement in the condition 
of prisoners, it has at least a partial solution 
in the conduct of the rebels in the late rebel- 
lion, where, though they had determined to 
kill all colored captives, yet they enslaved and 
used many. The practice of killing prisoners 
of war gradually gave way before an improv- 
|| ing civilization on the one hand and a desire 
|| for gain on the other, resulting in the enslave- 
| mentof captives and their subjection to servile 
labor. They were transferred like other prop- 
erty, and theirchildren became servants to the 
owner of their parents. As an evidence that 
morals had less to do with saving the lives of 
|| prisoners than gain, the power of life and 
death was accorded to the captor down to the 
period at which exchanges were adopted in 
| the seventeenth century. Kven during the days 
| of chivalry, from the eleventh to the fifteenth 
| centuries, when ransoming was at its zenith, a 
| failure to pay the ransom was considered just 
cause of death, and some law writers trace 
that right still later. 

Bynkershoek, who was perhaps somewhat 
on the defensive, declares the right to exist 
as late as October 1, 1589, and February 24, 
1696, when the States General decreed death 
to captives taken under certain circumstances, 
It is a source of much regret that slavery has 
existed in this country,and that its results should 
have so indelibly stained the pages of our his- 
tory with crimes against prisoners of war. 

Society, since the earth was peopled, has at 
times sought to redeem men from the servi- 
tude of savage life, and has advanced from 
killing prisoners of war to their enslavement, 
from slavery to their ransom, from ransom to 
exchange, from exchange to parole of honor, 
and release altogether at the end of a war, 
|| instead of universal massacre, which was the 
| early practice. Upon this question of the 

power of the captor over the liberty of the 

prisoner we submit the following authorities 
trom writers on international law: 

“To the right of killing our enemies has suc- 
ceeded that of making them slaves, whioh was for- 
merly exercised during manyages. But this custom 
of making slaves of prisoners has now fallen into 

| disuse among most nations in consequence of the 
improvement of their manners.’’ — Bynkershock's 

Law of Wars, page 20. 

** Therefore, the Dutch are in the habit of selling 
to the Spaniards as slaves the Algerines, Tunisians, 
and Tripolitans, whom they take prisoners in the 
Atlantic or in the Mediterranean; for the Dutch 
themselves have no slaves except in Asia, Africa, 
and America. Nay, in the year 1661, the States 
General gave orders to their admiral to sell as 
slaves all the privates that he should take. The 
same thing was done in the year 1664.’’—/dem, 
page 21. aoe 

“To the right of killing the enemy succeeded that 
of servitude, much used tormerly; but even this 
custom is now much worn out among most nations. 

**Cujacius, indeed, says that even among Chris 
tians they still make slaves of captives, but that the 
servitude is of the mildest kind, and he supports his 
opinions upon the right of redemption; but why 
should we think the custom of redeeming captives 

| and retaining them until redeemed more a servi- 
tude than the detention of our debtor till he pays 
|| the debt ?’— Lee's Treatise on War, page 3. ‘ 

** No less ill- grounded was the eustom of reducing 
to slavery; it was founded on the supposed right of 
killing. ‘There is no such thing as reducing to 
slavery, further than it becomes necessary tur the 
preservation of the conquest. Slavery in congucst 
is an accidental thing. it is contrary to the nature 
of things that the slavery shouid be perpetual; the 
people enslaved should always be rendered capable 
of becoming subjects. Thus, therefore, the right of 
slavery ceases when the just ends of our conquest 
are answered, and we ure no longer in danger trom 
our enemy being set at liberty.’’—/dem, page 61. 

** Beeause slavery among Christians ix worn oat, 
and we do not use it toward captives, yet we may 
use it if we please, nay, we do use it toward those 
who use it toward us. Wherefore the Dutch used to 
sell into slavery to the Spaniards the Algerines, 
Tunisians, and Tripolitans, taken at sea, aa the 
Datch have no slaves themselves, but in Asia, 
Africa, and America. And thedtates Gencralin the 





year 1661 ordered their admiral to sell all pirates he 
The same was observed 
in the year 1664.""—/dem, page 57. 

|| “Is it lawful to condemn prisoners of war to 


should take into slavery. 
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slavery ? Yes, in cuses which give right to kill 
them when they have rendered themselyes person- 
ally guilty of some crime deserving death. The 
ancients used to sell their prisoners of war for slaves. 
They indeed thought they had the right to put them 
to death. In every circumstance when I cannot 
innocently take away my prisoner’s life I have no 
right to make hima slave. If I spare his life and 
condemn him to a state so contrary to the nature of 
man, I still continue with him thestate of war. He 
lives under no obligation to me, for what is life with- 
out freedom? If any one counts life a favor when 
the grant of it is attended with chains, be it so; let 
him acceptthe kindness, submit to the destiny which 
awaits him, and fulfill the duties annexed to it. But 
he must apply to some other writer to teach bim 
those duties. There have been authors enough who 
have amply treated of them. I shall dwell no longer 
on the subject, and indeed that disgrace is happily 
banished trom Europe.’’— Vattel’s Law of Nations. 

‘In the preceding chapter we have traced the 
manner in which, as civilization has advanced, a 
milder and more humane treatment bas gradually 
pervaded the usages of modern warfare as regards 
personal violence; and the same improved under- 
standing of what the law of nature commands is 
observable in the more lenient treatment, now usual 
with regard to prisoners of war. But the amend- 
ment of these latter usages has been wore gradual, 
principally, I think, because the customs of war- 
fare, with regard to prisoners, bave till very lately 
proceeded wholly from a wrong basis. It has been 
customary for many ages to regard captives not as 
persons who, from no longer resisting, are no longer 
fit objects for violence, but as persons to whom the 
conqueror has granted life, and of whom he has, in 


return for that gift, the absolute disposal, so that | 


he might employ them for any purpose and regard 
them wholly as his property, treating them as per- 
sons who have no longer independent rights of their 
own.’’—Manning'’s Law of Nations, page 155, 

“Such lenity as was granted to prisoners of war 
during the classic era and the succeeding period till 
the middle ages might be partly owing to the clem- 
ency of the victor, but the lives of captives were also 
spared because they were valuable as the slaves of 
the conqueror. Thereader need hardly be reminded 
that a vanquished people often became the property, 
if the term may be allowed, of the victorious in- 
vader—as the Gauls of the Franks. They changed 
owners with the svil on whieh they lived, and were 
sometimes more nearly regarded as live stock than 
as fellow creatures, subjected to the most brutal and 
degrading usages, and only holding their lives by 
the security of ap insulting fine. Christianity, a 
bicssing wherever its spirit prevailed, mitigated the 
hardship of slavery, and occasioned frequent man- 
umissions, and was undoubtedly the cause why sla- 
very finally ceased to exist in Europe.” 
156. 

*Itis not surprising that Grotius, deriving the jus 
gentium from the practice of nations, and writing 
when the ages above reterred to afforded the prece- 
dents from which he drew his conclusions, should 
allow the harshest treatment with regard to prison- 
ers of war. He says that captives inay be used as 


Idem, page | 


slaves; that their descendants born in captivity are | 


alislaves; that any property they may acquire be- 
longs to their master, and that any violence toward 
them is allowable, gure gentium, though he afterward 
says that naluradis ratio does uot permit cruel treat- 
ment, He says, however, that Christians cannot be 
made slaves by Curistians; and in a subsequent 
chapter entitledfemperamentum circa captos, he rec- 
owmends clemency to the owners of slaves; but 
he fully admits the right of treating prisoners as 
slaves to the extent of saying that such slavescannot 
rightfully run away to obtain their freedom, un- 
less, he adds, they are the victimsof intolerable hard 
ship,’’—/dem, page 159. 

It was, however, with some surprise, at first, 
that | found what harsh opinions were entertained 
by Bynkershoek, upon whose writings I had always 
been accustomed to look with so much respect. But, 
like preceding writers, he proceeds upon the suppo- 
sition that the victor, having the right of life and 
death, has necessarily the most absolute power over 
the prisoners whose lives he bas spared. Thus he 
defends the conduct of the Dateh, who hung some 
Spanish prisoners because they were not ransomed ; 
and he also mentions it as the usual practice of the 
Dutch, as they did not employ slaves themselves, to 
sell to the Spaniards any prisoners whow they took 
from the Barbary Powers; and be quotes ordinances 
to this effect, made in 1661 and 1664. These opin- 
jons are, at first, surprising, as coming from a most 
able jurist living in the time of our George I and 
George LI, but this feeling vanishes as soon as it is 
reco'lected that the asstenfo contract, permitting 
British subjects to convey slaves from Africa to the 
Spanish West Indies, was the favorite subject of 
Dritish diplomacy at that period; that thus Great 
Britain, if not the thief, was the receiver of stolen 
goods, and was then habitually acting upen prin- 
ciples that now strike us as monstrous.’’—/dem, 
page 160. 

THE CUSTOM OF RANSOM. 

The practice of enslaving prisoners of war 
yielded during the days of chivalry to that of 
ransom for money or property, as well as for | 
private or public advantage to the captor. This | 
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Christian nations, as late as 1802. There are 
very many interesting instances found in the 
books touching this subject, from which it 
seems that from the eleventh to the fifteenth 
century this custom was at its height. But 
while it had its advantages over the two more 
barbarous practices that preceded it, it also 
had the effect often to recall one or the other 
of these, either from disappointment in pro 


| curing the ransom demanded or to enforce its 


| common stock, prisoners of war became the property 


more certain and prompt payment. The cus- 
tom often encouraged wars as a source of gain 
from the capture and forced redemption of 
prisoners. 

The reader may obtain a more succinct and 
interesting view of this practice, which suc 
ceeded death and slavery in the disposal of 
prisoners of war, by an examination of the fol- 
lowing authorities, which are here introduced 
at some length. From these it will be seen 
that the right to demand ransom for a prisoner 


of war has ceased to be law among civilized || 
| people. 


With its antecedents, death and sla- 
very, it has passed away as a rule of war. 


‘To the slavery of prisoners succeeded the custom 
of exchanging them according to their respecttve 
grades and ranks, and detaining them until re- 
deemed. And the necessity of redeeming them is 
sometimes expressed in treaties with aspecified sum, 
according to the dignity of each person that may be 
taken, which sum being paid there isan end of that 
summum jus which belongs to the victors over their 
prisoners.” —Bynkershock's Laws of War, page 21. 

**In those times also there existed a custom in full 
vigor which is to betraced to very remote antiquity, 
but which the mildness of modern improvements 
seems to have totally abolished—I mean the practice | 
of exacting ransoms for the liberty of prisoners. | 
Originally, from the supposed right of putting eap- 
tives to death, it was held lawful to reduce them, as 
an act of mercy, to perpetual slavery, of which in 
the preceding chapters we have selected various in- | 
stances; nor was the practice wholly worn out even 
so far down as the fourteenth century.”’— Ward's Law | 
of Nations, page 178. 

“Probably the same reason, that of considering 
the vanquished as the property of the vietor, gave 
occasion to the custom of demanding ransom forthe | 
liberation of prisoners, which was sometimes prac- 
ticed by the Scandinavian nations, and which, in 
the days of chivalry, was so frequently in use as to 
become the subject of established rules. These rules 
Mr. Ward has investigated at some length, and to 
his interesting treatise [ would refer the reader-who 
requires more details than are found in the seanty | 
notice practicable in the present chapter. One rule | 
seems to have been that, unlike booty carried to a 


of him who took them, though in some cases the 
king seems to have had the right of claiming them 
on the payment of a sort of maximum price. 
“Thus the French king is said to have had the 
privilege of purchasing any prisoner for ten thou- 
sand livres; and this was the price paid by our Eng- 
lish king, Edward LI1, as the price of the French 
King John, from whom he afterward exacted a 
ransom said to be equal to £1,500,000 of our present 
money. It was probably the same sort of preroga- 


tive that Henry IV exercised when he forbade the || 


Percies to ransom the prisoners taken at Holmdown, 
and thereby drove that family into rebellion. And 
reasons of state sometimes induced a monarch to 
refuse all ransom for a prisoner. Charles V, of 
France, purchased the famous Captal de Buche of 
his captor for twelve hundred livres, and shut him 
up in the Temple at Paris, refusing all the offers of 
ransom made by Edward IIL; and Henry V made | 
it his dying injunction thatthe Duke of Orleans and 
Count d’Eu, made prisoners at Agincourt, should | 
not be relensed till his infant son was capable of 
governing, nor were they allowed to ransom them- 
selves till seventeen years afterward; and Waler- 
land, Count of St. Pol, being taken by the English, 
was refused liberty or ransom, but was allowed to 
be at large on parole, and lived at the court of 
Edward LLL, where he married Matilda Courtenay, 
a princess of the bivod. 

**But when such reasons of state did not in- 
terfere, the captor disposed of his prisoners for 
his own emolument; and that this was often 
considerable is shown by the fact that Bertrand | 
du Gueselin, who had no estate, but was a soldier | 
of fortune, valued his own ransom at one hun- | 
dred thousand livres. The captor of David, of Scot- 
land, was endowed by Edward III with £500 a 
year in land; Charles, of Blois, had to pay seven 


hundred thousand crowns for his ransom; Michael || 


de la Pole, Duke of Suffolk, paid £20,000 ster- | 
ling when no more than a simple knight; and the 
Duke of Alencon had to pay two hundred thou- 
sand crowns for his ransom. The large sums ac- 
quired by ransoms are supposed to have materially 
contributed to the great state maintained by many 
knights, and the English are represented by Philip | 
de Comines as always desirous of a war with 


custom was not entirely eradicated, even among |! France, not only from a wish for the plunder of the | 


f 
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towns, but also from a remembrance o 
of the. princes and lords who were 
taken. 
| ‘And the seneschal of St. Die is said ¢ 
of regret at losing the great ransom he 
| gained had hetaken the Duke of Burg 
at the battle of Nancy instead of killing him wir 
knowing who he was. Prisoners whose : HOoue 
were known were occasionally transferred con ths 
owner to another. The Earl of Pembroke. wi."" 
| ransom was valued at one bundred and ‘tw..’” 
| thousand livres, was paid over to Du Quesel;, 
part of the purchase money of some estate 
that general; but the earl was ill, and the 
was not to be paid for his ransom till he had pos 
ered, and unfortunately for Du Gueselin the pes 
died before he left France, so that the constable) 
|} hismoney. Some other English prisoners were also 
transferred at the same time in payment ae 
Spanish estates. And prisoners were sometime 
given away as presents from one person to another 
as in a case of a prisoner of the house of Blois. py.’ 
|| sented by Richard II to the Duke of Ireland a, 
| sold by him to Oliver de Clisson for one hundred ane 
twenty thousand livres. and 
ee And unfortunate were they who had no means 
of satisfying the demands of their captors; for th, 
rights of the victor upon his prisoner appear in thoxe 
days to have been considered as absolute and rh 
limited; and as the power of using prisoners , 
|| slaves no longer existed, those prisoners who e¢ 
pay no ransoms were useless to the eaptor, 
sometimes the victims of what we now esteem yp. 
justifiable cruelty. In 1441, Charles VII, said to be 
a princeremarkable for mildness in that age, brought 
to Paris some English prisoners, who were chained 
by the neck like dogs, and exposed, nearly naked t 
the gaze of the populace; those whocould pay their 
ransom were then set free, but those who could not 
who were by tar the greater number, were bound 
hand and foot and thrown into the Seine. And 
Henry V, when he ordered the prisoners to be siaiy 
upon the alarm after the battle of Agincourt, save 
those only from whom he expected considerable ran- 
soms. Such was the warfare of the days of chivalry 
over which we yet linger with delight, dazzled hy 
their georgeousness into a forgettulness of the) 
cruelty, and too intent upon the heroism of a few to 
consider the sufferings of the many.”’—Manning’s 
Law of Nations, page 156. 7 
“The ancient practice of putting prisoners of 
war to death, or selling them into slavery, gradually 
gave way to that of ransoming, which continued 
through the feudal warsof the middle ages. By 4 
cartel of March 12, 1780, between France and boz- 
land, the ransom in the case of a field marshal or 
captain general was fixed at sixty pounds sterling. 
| And even as late as the treaty of Amiens in 1802, be 
| tween Great Britain and the French and Batavian 
republics, it was deemed necessary to stipuiate that 
the prisoners on both sides should be restoied with- 
out ransom. ‘The present usage of exchanging 
prisoners without any ransom was early introduced 
among the more polished nations and was pretty 
firmly established in Kurope before the end of the 
seventeenth century.’’—Halleck’s Lawsof War, page 
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|| 431, sections 8 and 11. 


Exceptional cases are found of a much more 


|| recent date, and one to which the United States 


ras a party, yielding in behalf of its unfortu- 
nate sailors who might fall prisoners to a semi- 
barbarous State, something to this obsolete 
practice ; 


‘*In the treaty between the United States and 
Moroceo, in 1787, it was agreed that all prisoners 
were to be exchanged, and not used as slaves, and 
that any balance of prisoners should be redeemed at 
the rate of one hundred Mexican dollars a man. 
And after Lord Exwouth had obtained the freedom 
| of Christian prisoners, the previous permission to 
employ them as slaves seems recognized in the 
treaty between Tuscany and Tunis, in 1816, which 
states that all prisoners taken before Lord Ex- 
mouth’s treaty were to be considered as slaves und 
ransomed; but that all taken after that period were 
to be released without ransom.”’— Manning, page 16l. 





EXCHANGES. 
The practice of ransom, which was the third 
| step toward a more humane treatment of pris- 
oners of war, at last gave way to the fourth, or 
| that of exchange, which was introduced among 
Christian communities in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. It is usually arranged among belliger 
ents by convention or cartel agreed upon by 
the contending forces. General principles ot 
exchange are established in the interests of ¢\v- 
ilization and humanity, while violations or bad 
faith in the execution of their provisions are 
held to be the remnant of barbarism. ; 
The general rule is to exchange man {of 
man and officer for officer, according to rank, 
or a scale of equivalents may be introduced 
according to the determination of the parties. 
While the terms of the cartel are, of course, 
| conventional, the right of the prisoners to be 
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exchanged or released pending or at the close 
the war has passed into the law of nations, 
ss perseding all other rights ot the captor. 

"in the war of the Revolution, England re- 
foged to enter into a cartel of exchanges with 
the colonies, assigning as a reason their rebel- 
jjous relation to the mother country, Great 
Britain, not wishing to treat with those she 
jeemed her own subjects. Ineffeetual efforts 
were made to establish a cartel of exchange 
in the years 1778, 1779, and 1780, though spe- 
cial exchanges did take place prior to July 4, 
1776. Even the king’s denunciatory declara- 
(ion of August 23, 1775, and the retaliatory 
ove of the American Congress of December 
following, did not materially affect the special 
exchanges between belligerents which took 
place under the authority of commanding gen- 
erals in the field. General Washington and 
Sir William Howe made an arrangement for 
exchanges in July, 1776, which lasted until 
1778, when it was broken off by the case of 
(jeneral Lee, who had been an officer in the 


British army before the war and was claimed | 


asa deserter. It appearing afterward that he 
had assigned his half pay before enlisting in 
the colonial service, exchanges were resumed 
and continued during the war. In the war of 


1812. cartel was entered into between the | 


United States and Great Britaim, May 14, 1813. 
For much the same reasons as stated above, 
and on account of the prejudice and strong 
confidence on the part of the rebellionists of 
1861 in this country, there was much difliculty 
in arriving at @ proper basis of exchanges in 
our late rebellion. 


li may be proper to say, however, that the | 


principle of exchanges being early recognized 
between the coutending parties was carried 
forward, first by special exchanges, and after 
ward under the cartel of July 22, 1862. 


cartel was delayed on accountof the demands 
of the confederate authorities, who desired to 


incorporate in its terms such concessions as || to detain his prisoners till the end of the war.’ 


should aid their recognition as an independent 
government by other civilized nations. After 
iis consummation it was frequently violated 
on their part from the same consideratious. 
Under its terms and provisions exchanges took 
place, with some interruptions, however, until 
its violation by the proclamation of Jefferson 
Davis, of December 23, 1862, declaring cer- 
tain officers of the United States Army outlaws 
and felons, and prohibiting all officers cap- 
tured in one of the departments from being 
delivered on parole. Attentionis called tothe 
following authorities upon the question of 
exchange from the accredited writers on the 
subject of public law: 


| by acting in its service, and in the support of its 
| cause, 








That | 


“To servitude then succeeded either an exchange || 
of captives, who are of the same degree und eondi- || 


lion, or a detention till they are redeemed. 


n ' e ° . 
Loe || and having enforced the legal positions taken, 


conditions of redeeming are sometimes expressed | 


in treaties, aud for persons of a certain dignity a 
certain sum is stipulated to be paid, which, if paid, 
that right whieh the victor has over the vanquished 
ceases,” —Lee’s Treatise on War, page 57. 

Prisoners of war then are detained, either to pre- 
vent their returning to join the enemy again, or 
with a view to obtain from their sovereign a just 
Satisfaction as a price of their liberty. There is po 
obligation to release those who are detained with 
the latter view till after satisfuetion is obtained. As 
to the former, whoever makes a just war has a right 
if he think proper, to detain his prisoners till the en 
ofthe war, and whenever he releases them he may 
justly require a ransom, either as a compensation 
at the conclusion of a peace, or, if during the con- 
Unuance of the war, for the purpose at least of 
Weakening his enemy's finances at the same time 
that he restores him a number of soldiers. 
vuropean nations, who are ever to be commended 
for their care in alleviating the evils of war, haye 
with regard to prisoners, introduced humane and 
Sulutary customs. They are exchanged or ran- 
somed, even during the war, and this point is gen- 
erally settled beforehand by cartel.’”’— Vuttel’s Laws 
Of ations, 356, 
ut while no State is obliged by the positive 
rules of international law to enter into a cartel for 
the exchange of prisoners of war, there is a strong 
moral daty imposed upon the Government of every 
State to provide for the release of such of its citi- 
zeus and allies as have fallen into the hands of the 
enemy. They have fallen into this misfortune only 


| of prisoners, much delay occurs in agreeing upon the 


| entering into negotiations with no intention of com- 


|| posed 


{| 
‘This,’ says Vattel, ‘is a care which the 
State owes to those who have exposed themselves 
in her defense.’ ”’—Halleck’s Law of War, page 432, 
section 10. 

** The present practice is to spare the lives of those | 
who yield themselves up, to exchange them with 
captives taken by the other party, or to give them 
on paymenvt of ransom, and meanwhile to supply 
them with the necessary comforts at the expense of 
the State to which they belong. It were well if such 
comforts were to be found in astate of captivity, but | 
the prison-hulks of some civilized nations, and the | 
general neglect of the prisons, seem almost ealeu- 
lated to make unserviceable when exchanged.”— 
Wooleey’s Iniernational Law, page 250. 

“Tt not unfrequently happens in a war, that, al- 
though both parties are willing to make an exchange 


terms of the cartel. Such delay sometimes results 
from a want of good faith on both sides, the parties | 


ing toan agreement. Again, when the cartel has || 
been negotiated, it is sometimes impossible to carry | 
it into effect immediately, the peculiar cireum- | 
stances of the war and the character of the military 
operations interrupting or preventing its execution. 
Such delays are more frequent in great wars whieh 
embrace several countries and seas within the thea- 
ter of their operations. In all cases where the cir- 
cumstances of prisoners of war render it impossi- 
ble for them to receive the means of support from | 
their own State, itisthe duty ofthe captor to furnish | 
them with subsistence, for humanity weuld forbid 
his allowing them to suffer or starve. But if their 
own Government should refuse to make arrange- 
ments for their support, exchange, or release, and 
if the captor should give them sufficient liberty to 
enable them to earn their own support, his respon- 
sibility ceases, and whatever sufferings may result | 
are justly chargeable upon their own Government. | 
Under ordinary circumstances prisoners of war are 
not required to labor beyond the usual police duty 
of camp and garrison, but where their own State 
refuses or willfully neglects to provide for their re- 
lease or support, itis not unreasonable in the cap 
tor to require them to pay with their labor fer the 
subsistence which he furnishes them. But this can 
be done only in extreme cases, and even then they 
should be treated kindly and with wildness, aud 
no degrading or very onerous labor should be im 
on them. AIl barshness and unnecessary 
severity would be contrary to the modern laws 
of war.’ — Hulleck, puge 451, seetion 9. 

** But this usage is nut even now considered oblig- 


| atory upon those who do not choose to enter into a 


cartel for that purpose. “Whoever makes a just 
war,’ says Vattel, ‘hasa right, if he thinks proper, 
Ifa 
nation finds a considerable advantage in leaving its 
soldiers prisoners with the eneiny during the war 
rather than exchange them, it may certainly, un- 


| Jess bound by eartel, act as is most agreeable to its 


interests. This would be the case ofa State abound- 
ing in men, and at war with a nation more formid- 
able by the courage than the number of its soldiers. 
It would have been of little advantage to. the czar, 
Peter the Great, to restore the Swedes, his prison- 
ers, for an equal number of Russians.’’—Hal/eck, 
page 431, seetion 9. 

Having traced the condition of the prisoner 
of war trom the early ages, in which he was | 
subjected to that merciless treatment at which 
human nature revolts, to the present day, when 
the universal rule among civilized nations de- 
mauards the preservation of his life and liberty, 
as well as his protection and humane treat- 
ment in all respects under the laws of war, 


| and laid before the House the eminent author- 


ities upon which those propositions rest, it 
is next in order to proceed to consider the 
TREATMENT OF PRISONERS AT TIME OF CAPTURE. 


In ancient times the custom of robbing pris- 


| oners of their private property was very com- 


The | 


| 


| captors for private use, as both are agents, 


j 


mon, and was a much less offense than vio- 
lence inflicted on their persons. ‘The private 
property of prisoners of war should be re- 
spected. The prisouer being at the time of 
his capture in the legitimate and commis- 
sioned service of his Government, and the 
captors bearing the same relation to theirs, 
both parties are the ageuts of their respective 
Governments, and their private property is 
in no way involved in the contest, and should 
not be seized and converted to the public use, 
because in a public war there is no contest 
between private individuals and the opposing 
Governments. Nor should it be seized by the 


and in any other than the character of sol- 
diers meet on equal terms, and the act would 


become a robbery which the individual captor | 
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commits with the power if not sanction of the 
Government. This would place the civiliza- 


| tion of this age back of the fifteenth century, 


and authorize private wars and captures, with 
the attendant troubles.of that class of paroles 
and ransoms which embarrassed the age of 
chivelry. 

Well-organized Governments regulate and 
settie the relations and difliculties between 
the citizens of their respective jurisdictions 


|| by public authority, and will not use public 


power to wrong or rob individuals. All pub- 
lic property or contraband of war found in pos- 
session of prisoners, should be seized by the 
captors on behalf of their Government; but 
that which belongs to them, such as clothing 


|| aud money, even if taken to preveut its im 


proper use, should be returned again in goud 
faith. 

The United States Army Regulations of 
1861, pages 107 and 108, provide as follows: 


“745, Prisoners of war will be disarmed and sent 
to the rear, and reported as soon as practicable to 
the headquarters. The retarn of the prisoners from 
the headquarters of the Army to the War Depart- 
ment, will specify the number, rank, and corps. 

746. The private property of prisoners wiil be 
duly respected, and each shall be treated with the 
regard due to his rank. They are to obey the neces- 
sary orders given them. They receive for subsist- 
ence one ration each, without regard to rank, and 
the wounded are to be treated with the same care as 
the wounded of the Army. Other allowances to 
them will depend on conventions with the enemy.”’ 


The action of the several States of the con- 
federacy withdrawing from their relations with 
the Unton, so far as such acts could do, gen 


erally preceded the attack on Fort Sumter, 


April 12, 1861, which was recoguized by the 
Government as the commencement of the war, 
and which practically terminated with the sur- 
render of Lee and Johnston, but is by proc- 
lamation of the President legally fixed on 
August 6, 1866. 

Our Government had in the field during the 
rebellion three distinet bodies of troops: first, 
voluuteers ; second, colored volunteers ; third, 


| regularArmy. Ihe greater portion of the volun- 


| 
| 


teer forces, white and colored, were enlisted for 
three years, though there were at the begin- 
ning and near the close of the war, three 
months’ men, one hundred days’ men, and 
some for one and two years. 

here were issued during the war to volun- 
teer officers 124 597 commissions; many of 
these were reappointments and promotions. 
{t has been thought practical to reduce these 
figures to a three years’ basis, and upon that 
i submit the following statement, showing the 
whole numberof Federal officers and soldiers 
in service during the rebellion of 1861-65, 
compiled from the records of the Adjutant 
General’s office: 





Commissioned officers, white......... s cadmaedeialioees . 83,935 
Comurissioned offieers, colored... .........ccecceeeee 9 
Enlisted men, White.......0... cescese-eee- 2,073,112 
Enlisted mem, CobOTOR..c.cicccnccccccncecedascceseccssoes § AGGLORO 

POM iid 5 Sacked icdiedss beocich veobidesesbiec cee 


2 


There was not this number in service at any 
one time, but | have given the aggregate 
of commissions and enlistments for the 
whole tine. The population jn 1860 was 
31,445,080, of whom 4,953,760 were slaves. 
Lhe whole number of enlistments of officers 
and men in the revolutionary army of 1776 
was 230,000 continental soldiers, and 56,000 
militia. Lhe British forces sent to oppose 
them were 112,584 regulars and 22,000 sea- 
men. The whole population of the colomies 
at that time was 2,805,000, of whom 600,000 
were slaves. 

The losses to. our Army in the late rebellion 
may be classed as fullows : 

1. Killed in action. 

2. Died of wounds received in action. 

3. Died of disease. 

4. Died from other known causes. 

5. Died from unknown causes. 
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1. Ailled in action. 


Officers of white troups........ wrtocne S008 











White officers, colored troops...............c00 cece sees 91 
EC eee 93 
EEE IONE codesrnce netcpbenyecnuccseced abetecdiceacee 51 
EE OER ODOG nrnciucantiiennde cetbensebinserusmmnenindinnts 3,931 
EE IIIS 0 <cccces sctediandsovnuectebansons 
Colored volunteers 
Regular AMY sccisiscicccrcccecessics 
40,307 
Grand total Sictoos AGSEED 
2. Died of wounds received in action. 
Commisrioned officers of white troops............. 1,914 
White officers, colored troops «........0-c0.-0-.e- 46 
I I csr 56 
General officers y ; ME ES a eA Be et 2 & 32 
Commissioned officers, prisoners of war ......... 2) 
Total officers i aatealaiiel’ illiterate aie cai 2,069 
White volunteers a seadatoet tome + 29,350 
I Ra a ic cine 1,035 
Kegular Army..., in iliac teil iliac 704 
White petocsiors ON cilia a tetas 743 
Colored prisoners of war ...............:06 0.00 2 
—— 31.924 
Grand total eT 


The number who were killed in action or 
died of wounds received there aggregate ex 
actly six thousand commissioned officers and 
seventy-four thousand three hundred enlisted 
men, making in all eighty thousand three hun- 
dred brave men. Glorious eighty thousand 
three hundred! The American people should 
plant evergreens upon your graves and water 
them with tears of sorrow for your fall. It is 
due here to say that Congress provided a fund 
to enable the War Department to gather from 
all places where they could be traced the 
bodies of our fallen comrades, and under its 
excellent management they have been raised 
for more decent interment in graves prepared 
for that purpose in well-assigned oad closely- 
guarded cemeteries. 

8. Died of disease. 
Volunteer officers, white troops........................ 1,878 


White officers, colored troops..................ccecseeees 8Y 
I linemen 112 
General officers......... <aierialinalaticeaaedeauas teen iasoianta 121 
W hite officers, prisoners of war................c008 000 22 
Colored officers, prisoners Of WAPr...........cecses.- 0 1 
Tee eT TT nn ee ae 1.723 
White volunteers............ pti detea deal 105,990 
I 26,201 
Enlisted men, regular Army... 2.516 
White prisoners of war................ 2,808 
Colored prisoners Of WaLr.............00seeeee 10 
—— 147,320 





IE IE caeien ecenentd ivcdocchccnitvin cbicahdsecces ene 


Many, indeed most of these, had served in 
battle, but after passing safely through the 
dangers of the field, fell in that much more | 
dangerous spot, an Army hospital. 

it this melancholy mortuary record could 
stop here, [| would congratulate you that, 
severe though it was, it was not too much for 
what it saved to mankind. Nor dol intend 
to say that all it did cost was not well spent. 
But when we are traveling on a long journey, 
in which sorrows and misfortunes are pressing 
us on every hand, the miles seem lengthened 
and their numbers multiplied. So it is with 
this recital. But it cannot stop here. Qn | 
and on it goes with numbers added painful to 
contemplate; yet it is just to consider, and 
worthy our closest attention and most solemn 
and sacred respect and remembrance. 


4. Died from other known causes. 











Volunteer officers, white troops...............0....... 359 
GBeere’ rOsalar A TWIP vv vccres ice cccccsidscisccovse doses ce 6 
eee) WERONNE So. bi 6 5. teh vhicsnenttetnennetie inal 5 
White officers, prisoners of war.............cccsseeee 18 
Metal OMSOLT. oo... ccs inves codencedisd. DL ASKKis.  ~8BB 
White volunteers. .....ccccscccosses+counboonicveess 40,420 
Enlisted men, regular Army.............-c0 192 
White prisoners of war...............0....000..... “S44 
Colevet prisoners of war..............6)..00.4. 1 
11,457 | 
Groene wt! Oo le how Sor 2 
= | 
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Nor is this all that death demanded. 


now enter upon the fifth reeord, more dismal | 


and drear. Such cases occurring in our neigh- 
borhood touch us with sorrow. This record 
has awakened in me a feeling of deep sorrow. 
It is of those who 


5. Died from unknown causes. 


White volunteer officers..............s0000 
W hite officers, colored troops. .....:......c00 cece. eeeeee 





Commissioned officers, prisoners of war............ 49 
OE SE OOEE iviniadh <teddo edie eibidle inteinlih. tebers 1,203 
White Vol wmbeere. vcccc..cccdccdecccdssecccesess 000000 OOO 
Colored volumteers...............cccksscoscerscccesss 4,552 
Enlisted men, regular Army................... 28 
White prisoners of war.................ccceeee0e 11,589 
Colored PURDORONS OF WOE i. ceccicccsiccieddnsecice 65 
54,094 





reid GO cd K ocvtistadenscetsiiads 3,297 





Thusthe mortuary records ofthe Union Army 
may be summed up. Between the 12th day of 


April, 1861, and the 30th day of April, 1865, | 
being four years and eighteen days, there were— | 


Killed in action... eee 


Died of wounds received in action................... 33,998 
RIN re en tt Ek ee ee 149,043 
Died of other known causes................0006 ceseeeees 11,845 
Died of unknOWN CaUBes........... .ccscccesccceceeecesees 55,297 


Making 9,314 commissioned officers and 
285,102 enlisted men, in all, 294,416 martyrs 
to civiland religious liberty and equal rights 
to all persons before the law—a terrible mar- 
tyrdom, but voluntarily made. It has been 
said that ‘‘ the blood of the martyr is the seed 
of the church."’ It may be as truthfully as- 
serted that the blood of these martyrs is the 
seed of the Republic. 

This day our glorious banner, with its stars 
and stripes unsullied and undiminished, floats 


to the breeze in the full light of heaven, with | 


every stain of nationalized oppression washed 
out of it in the warm life-blood of the nation’s 


devoted children, who became a voluntary | 


sacrifice for her honor and defense. 


The deaths in the Union Army may prop: | 


erly be classed by the character of the troops 
in this way: 


Officers. Privates. Total. 
TO all cea 8,443 221,151 229,594 
Colored troops, (white 
acacia ine comonni nan 284 33,302 83,586 
PeGRGIOS BETA vcccecovcescoonse, . 20 4,592 4,859 
General officers.................. 209 - 209 
Prisoners of war, (white,),.. 118 36,015 36,133 
Prisoners of war, (col- 
I dah ecile ai ree 1 78 79 
Citizen prisoners of wat...... - - 189 


Passing from these general statistics to 
speak of the personal treatment of prisoners 
/of war by the rebel authorities | will first 
give you— 


1. The number of Union prisoners captured | 


by the rebels. 
2. Those who died in captivity. 
8. Those legally paroled and exchanged. 
| 4. Those illegally paroled. 


‘|| 6 Those who escaped. 
|| 6. Those recaptured by our forces. 
7. Those who abandoned our flag and joined || 


the rebel army. 











rebels. 
Commissioned officers of white troops.......... 7,007 
| Commissioned officers of colored troops......... 85 | 
7,092 
Colored prisoners, enlisted. .......,..c-000 737 
White prisoners, enlisted....... eapeieiante 178,354 
179,091 | 
| Citizen prisone®s.............c0s0-sceecees bibbncdnabodcbdiise 1,962 
Agcregating . one ep: Peoppmaboantp recmeppesapppnane 188,145 
o which should be added, (see mortuary . 
PSE ra diedice supastieciaccctstagbiinsetesbechasceesss | Ee | 


| ennai 


| ened tebel dine csndpiirtebettbitene 


The Secretary of War suggested: that the 
number of deaths, as drawn from the books to 
| the date of his report, March 1, 1869, being 
| 26,328, was too small by twenty per cent. on 


} 
} 


We 1} 


intents SANS) 
58 


1. Number of Union prisoners captured by the | 


--- 198,218 | 


(June g 
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| that amount. But it fully justifies the ine 

|| to thirty-eight per cent. on his figures, f veeee 

| reason that the burial parties sent by faa 
Department have discovered, raised ae 
interred 36,401 bodies of Union prisoner pet 
| war in the sixty-eight places of beets, 
even this number should be increased . ra 
records when completed will show. 4; ).." 
this number cannot be too large 
may be too small, 


At least 
» though jt 


2. Those who died in captivity, 
Comunissioned officers, white.....0.0......... ‘ 
Commissioned officers, colored..........” 2. 

— 


Enlisted men, white 


anit tre seereereseneressessseses sessed (15 
Enlisted men, colored............c00 sees... ” 1 
RMOIR ONG... disesiossceosdsecesvee sed 189 


Total,(asshown by mortuary records)... 


8. Those legally paroled and exchanged 
Commissioned officers, white troops...... F 


° ° . {4 
Commissioned oflicers, colored troops........... % 
Enlisted men, white............. ferseriasest 146,103 a 
Enlisted men, colored.......cc0.. ccc 201 
CLAS OD PFAMOMPTE. 00, c0-ccrcey msysscecsersceceess 1,547 

: —— 14738 
Ob i cisedbbitebesd bocicad bicbewedle Raed ibid 143 
4. Those illegally paroled. 7 
Commissioned officers, white troops..........., 
Comuissivned officers, colored troops........... i 
{ 
ee , li 
Enlisted men, White...........cccesceeceens 821 
|} Citizens......... aide eduiah tne Vesiennteeéepansas ties. 217 
| oti Vien 
| — 
| 5. Those who escaped. 
Commissioned officers, white troops............. 4 
Comuissioned otlicers, colored troops........... 
1 aad a . 
Enlisted I a ca iat ang ie SO 
|| Enlisted men, colored.................ccccessess 74 
| CRUE TABOTNONB ioc. sch iv decedkid's) cideckdscedscccs! 1D 
} et te eens ee Be 2T% 
| —- 
| . 
i 6. Those recaptured by our forces. 
Te eetoeee ecrtreee Shee pee ee 17 
Balisted men, COlOred........005..sccee-eecessveresseenee B84 
H| SPIN <caceuseqeonensqoverspeqpavenppeenpeomnanpeepeprsesssenens { 


7. The number who joined the enemy. 


This brings me to the most unpleasant part 
| ofthis record. It is to give you the number 
| of those prisoners who, in the hour of their 
extremity, abandoned our standard and joined 
the rebel army. Of these there were nine 
| commissioned officers and 3,161 enlisted whi 
men, making in all 8,170. There was not one 
colored soldier who, while a prisoner of war, 
joined the enemy. It is just to state this, 
for, though uneducated, they were universally 
loyal, and could always be trusted to the {ull 
extent of their information. 

In treating upon the subject of Union pris 
oners joining the enemy, our censure should 
go out well seasoned with charity. We mus! 
not forget this was a civil war. Many nort! 
ern soldiers had friends and relatives in the 
South—fathers, mothers, brothers, and sis 
ters—and when captured were thrown among 
them and thus induced to join the enem) 
Again, many had been raised in the Soul! 
and were still laboring under those prejutlices 
which attach to less informed men. 5owe 
were recently from foreign countries, not Lxe! 
| in their devotion to either side of the contes', 
and were more inclined to accept the on 

resenting at the time the fairest prospec: 
like a traveler caught in a storm, seeking ¢! 
first shelter which offers him protection, Wil 
little inguiry as to title. With such persovs 








| the cruelties of rebel prisons would soou com 
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pel a choice. 


prisoners for days prior to making proposi- 
jon 
eal offer them plenty of food, fuel, pay, 
and clothing to join them. 

" at Florence they only sought to reeruit Union 


risoners of foreign birth, seeking for that very | 
indifference to nationality they hoped to find | 


in them, and of which [ have spoken. But 
iet us remember that the question of politics 


was carried into the management of all matters | 
in the North; that criminations and recrim- | 
inations were dangerously common, and preju- | 
dices arising from this state of things may | 
have induced some who were not well-informed | 


or stable in their views to more readily yield. 
it is in proof that many joined the enemy as a 
means of escape from prison and captivity, 


believing in their adversity that the end desired | 
would justify the means to obtain it, so great | 
were their sufferings, as is fully shown by the | 
sworn and documentary testimony in my pos- | 
There is a reason that in connection | 


session. 
with either of these named would strengthen 
them into cause, and standing alone must, 
when understood, palliate, if not excuse this 
offense. 
If | could but paint it to you as handreds of 
prisoners have testified to it before me, I would 
raise you from these seats to curse the damned 
deeds. I would, if I could, call before your 
imaginations the gaunt spectral forms of those 
thousands of robbed, frozen, starved, beaten, 
wounded, manacled, dogged, emaciated, neg- 
lected, crazed, and murdered men, to speak 
for themselves in the eloquent evidences of 


their cruel treatment, to palliate their com- | 


rades’ treason, though they more manfully and 
heroieally died, refusing the offers. In the 
hour of their prepared calamities, kindness 
and plenty were offered the prisoners on con- 
dition of their treachery. These few accepted, 
while their comrades denounced the cowardly 
proposals, and chose to die at the hands of 
their persecutors rather than abandon their 
cause and country. This was the better cause; 
and yet who of us may stand here to-night, in 
this pleasant room, well clothed and fed, fully 
protected by law, and coolly tell what was 
best for those who suffered as these men 
did? May God, in His infinite mercy, look 
down with compassion on those prisoners who 
in their afflictions and weakness did this thing. 

Union prisoners of war are buried, as shown 
by the rebel records and other testimony, in 
sixty-eight places, the principal ones being as 
follows: 

Andersonville, Georgia. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRES 


Proof is ample that the rebel | 
sathorities withheld food and fuel from the | 


¢ to recruit from their ranks, and then | 


It is the story of their hardships. | 
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Millen, Georgia. 


Commissioned nec eee ae 1 
MNO RNIN Sos 'oS sc ocesaceetse cre. 


| 
| 























Se EEE ER nw eee saecneeereeeeeeenne tee Hen neetenens eens eeee® ‘ ) 
eee ene 2 
| oo > 
748 
Florence, South Carolina. 
aN PRN... celuctotintiinnnimmsatiinaittainee Bean 
ene tone es ten .. 2,794 
2,795 
Cahawhba, Alabama. 
Be NN INI is lias on: ivi duapnonadtidadedabachasowsonmsents 142 
CCIE OR PRAIO IIE cscivesesi stncdeccivsssdittbele, Sbtébdcnecsiene 5 
147 
Charleston, South Carolina. 
Commissioned CN SS iviiiitieointeas iiedeencesebokia 37 
IL 219 
CILISOR DIIOMTOTR cr <cewts, cosveedthsooqeevcccsavh twteddevecces 1 
ain es a lS a a i ERR eo A 132 
389 
Maeon, Georgia. 
Commissioned officers............000 i 9 
i IIR IRY iis'c cae uiposs ovenseriddeseiutesucocavescuitececuse 223 
1] Citigem PrisOMOTrB......cccccccedes woncscedserssdocces ssesseeees 4 
| a 
| 226 
Richmond, Virginia. 
} Commissioned offi cers............s.csecescossscssessecccese 29 | 
Be I RI sci fs cxccccsacenpencccosconsiase, excesseteccicechina 
By IUCN PERI OED, davscctacartetye usar puieaigs teckyhdta sss 30 
| Ee Scarce Tan can centage igendcaieveuapavaiubiaaenes 70 
| 
| 8,450 
Montgomery, Alabama, 
|| Commissioned officers..............:.1.ccccescecsessee seeeee 1 
| I IN si ckeiclarn Scusbsigiinahiinovsdiinsnsnstcncetan vaveib 79 
RIT ns cc cacecaiateosnues sagas tesmpineressiediain 118 





Salisbury, North Carolina. 
URUNMRRINNRININEE CRONIN (ooo ois xcs acsnce acasesareseycnecosees 2 
IEE MEDD cncsmecoseseemenenvsscemaesece ovovsmnetnmabarie 14 
IID Foo o25 ty. ccnsse deainvsiacdveseus coucehone-atbondied 62 


I ccc cnacctntenantioon seakahe dies inisleldinidiinnietas 2,034 


12,112 
At the remaining fifty-five places, 


1) COMMMBIBBIONON, OFDCOEBc.ccccocssscjeinsiescedansssorhoodece ~ 
ITI. c. . erie ds narenceritegipvebiatoansdas 833 
| ChEPSOM PFIGOM OTS... .csesi ds scerrecescceccecscccccecessccetente 2 
Unknown ............ jabbecressedhibace divs) Secpodenhnsttdabb 10 





Whole number of Union prisoners buried. 








Commissioned OfMGEFS...........cccccccceesscesssserstecsere 119 
INI sais citiasen cichaoevts vignonsoniengsenetarinacchennel 20,277 
| Citiséns......::.... ieaitzcinaasaabechugiena Sane 

Unknown............. Let Sadcigedstsdasccad oicaccdssesspeteiceastaye 15,816 

I RANI sta sisi cits athens naidieapinmanondedonseaaaee 


Commissioned officers............:..00 Lee ot 9|| The rebel prison records were badly kept, 
Rinlist@d W€M an savseseemssenermeeovsstsrceenseenens sere 4OM9 and it was only when Union soldiers were de- 
ee branctatsphéssveneccsopvomtesl wane yscneyeensnes gis tailed to keep the mortality records of prisons, 
cieiiiathieaditaies sadlepsuianhibiestmentainns | camps, and atockudes’thit iuttertidn' Whs paid 

13,705 || to this important duty. The large number of 


Camp Ford, Texas. 





Commissioned off work of Darance Atwater and Mr. Walch, 
tulisted MEN. waseen gg || both detailed Union soldiers, prisoners of war 
Citizen prisoners .........cceseessseeoee i || at the time ; so that out of 13,705 graves, all 
we || S8Ve 618 were designated. By the records of 
——— || the prison at Salisbury, of 12,112 deaths only 

Marietta, Georgia. 78 names were preserved so their graves could | 
Commissioned Off cers .........eccsseccesceeeeeee 2 8 || be designated. At Florence, of 2,795, only 
jaliated WRN. LEI. eke dde cocky 141 || one grave can be designated, and that one the 
ei epdstvak sancienerencnapctodsbncnghoctsecep seeseewahien 40 only citizen prisoner who died there. Of the 
189 || total 36,401 graves of Federal prisoners of war 








Danville, Virginia, 
Commissioned officers.....csesecscescso-ereseee 


PS SROs rama a 
Citizen prisoners................ es 





Atlanta, Georgia. 


Commissioned Off C€TS .......ce-ceseseeesoe» a aa 8 
alisted men........ 


names preserved at Andersonville was the 


that have been diecovered and the bodies 
properly buried, 15,816, or near one half of 
them, are necessarily marked ‘‘ unknown,” 





|| which the bodies may be identified. 
number of graves found at these sixty-eight 


of Union prisoners of war, aggregate the num- 
ber of 86,401, or 10,073 above the Secretary 

of War's statement of March, 1, 1869, and is 
| equal to thirty-eight per cent. added to that 














there being no record or distinctive marks by | 
The | 


} places of borial, and known to be those | 
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number. This must be the true estimate, since 
it is made from the graves and corpses actually 


| discovered by the burial parties sent for the 


purpose of making these interments, and gen- 
erally accompanied by persons who had wit- 
nessed the burial, very often by those who had 
been prisoners at the particular places. This 
record of burials, however, is a part of the 
report above referred to, and entitled to equal 
credit, and does not conflict with the Seere- 
tary’s views that his first estimate is below the 
proper number, but fully sustains it. The 
prejudice against Union soldiers has kept a 


| lively distinction between their graves and 


rebel interments, so that the discovery is not 
difficult, though the name of the particular 
person may not be known. ‘That the graves 
contain Union soldiers is kept in hateful re- 
membrance, but further than this the records 
are silent, and the southern people do not care. 

This addition of 10,078 does not interfere 
with the stated numbers legally paroled and 
exchanged, illegally paroled, escaped, recap- 
tured, or that joined the enemy, but only in- 
creases the whole number captured by that 
amount. From all the facts in my possession 
gathered from the report of the Secretary of 
War; the witnesses examined before the Com- 
mittee on the Treatment of Prisoners of War; 
the vast numbers of letters received by the 
committee from all parts of the country, touch- 
ing the treatment of prisoners ; from the many 
narratives written on the same; from the known 
character of their captors; the extent of coun- 
try traveled over; their treatment while on the 
way to prison ; and the concurrent bistory of 
the times—I firmly believe that the number 
of deaths of Union prisoners exceeds the 
graves discovered to this time. 

The number of deaths and other casualties 
of Union officers and enlisted men during the 
war bears the following proportion to the whole 
number of the grades in service or in cap 
tivity : 

Killed in action: officers, one in twenty-one in 
service; enlisted, one in fifty-five. , , 

Killed and died of wounds: officers, one in thir- 
teen inservice; enlisted, one in twenty eight. — 

Captured: ofhcers, one im twelve in service; 
enlisted, one in thirteen, hie ; 

Died while prisoners: officers, one in sixty-four; 
enlisted, one in five; citizens, one inten. | 

Escape‘ from captivity: officers, one in eighteen ; 
enlisted, one in seventy-six. } 

Recuptured by our forces: officers, none; enlisted, 
one in four hundred and ninety-four. _ : 

Prisoners who joined the enemy: officers, one in 
seven hundred and eighty-eight; enlisted, one in 
fifty-nine. : J 

Total per cent, of deaths in the Army: officers, 
one in nine; enlisted, one in eight. 

Graves designated: one in two and one 
third, being three in every seven, marked 
‘*unknown soldier.’’ What a cold and deso- 
late record of human suffering! It muststrike 
every one with astonishment that such diabol- 
ism with the dead bodies of brave men could 
in this age be practiced even by their enemies. 
The grave should be a barrier to hatred, and 
only bad men pass its portals with malice. 

I will next give you a brief comparative his- 
tory of the number of confederates captured 
by the Union forces and their treatment : 


Confederate prisoners of war. 
Enlisted 





Officers. met. Citizens. Total, 
Se inesicninesenstiaie 597 25,379 798 26,774 
PMBPOIO. 2.0 -ccceseere-stayootd 225,472 850 248 599 
Exchanged........... 6,641 93,899 1,228 101,768 
Escaped............. . col 1,807 1 2,008 
Joined our 
PT sna cinennhenw ets 1 5,418 33 5,452 
Unaceounted for. 74 2,988 22 3,084 
teleased at close 
OF WOsiccmenencs 6,00 71,889 10,464 RS 394 
Total...cocccver. 35,782 426,852 13.585 476,169 
= = ‘ —— 


To this should be added 3,378, the number 
of graves as shown by the mortuary reports, 
in excess of the first estimate, making a total 
of 479,547. In this case we also find the 
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mortuary record exceeding the estimate of 
deaths from the other rolls. 

The confederate prisoners of war who died 
were 30,152, as shown by the mortuary records 
of the War Department, gathered from the 
eighty nine different places of interment at 
hospitals, forts, and prisons where they were 
buried, and are stated thus: 


Officers tale allilaeeielehitiaiaM aati: wiiiitnaie 455 
a tl ERE tt hi OS LOE 9,216 
Citizens....... placadbe thine ATER EE 





| a ee ovorccsseed, LOS 

Of these the names are kept and graves 
designated of 29,426, and names not kept of 
726. Of this latter number 662 were at Alton, 
lliinois, leaving only 64 unknown at the re 
maining eighty-eight places. Why this neg- 
lect at Alton I do not know; but it is repre- 
hensible, and is the only record in all our 
responsibilities to be condemned, There were 
only 1,649 deaths of confederate prisoners at 
Alton prison, and 662 of these are marked 
‘*unknown,”’ 

Turning vow from a further consideration of 
the Union losses in the late rebellion, I come 
to speak of the confederate prisoners of war 


who died while in United States prisons, as | 


shown from the records of captures and mor- 
tuary record. Rebel prisoners of war are bur- 
ied, as shown by the Union records and other 
testimony, in eighty-uine places, the principal 
ones being as follows: 


Alton, Iilinoia. 














Point Lookout, Maryland. 


| 


| Commisssioned offi cers.........c.ccsccsscoosscseceoceeseeee 14 
ee peulaieucedhanbncinantio’ 3,383 
EET carctrvisenoterenssiiougekevinronchaseiees ecabmiiianidiinnets 45 | 
INNIPONNE Scleiaraee clack socdecvapotmucepscvndeseuedrckcosase 4 

3,446 


Rock Island, Illinois. 
Commissioned officers 
Enlisted men 
Citizens 





St. Louis, (Denton Barracks,) Missouri. 





CEIRLOMON GUROOIG., « coosinncs siscesssescscerenemesvors 9 
SIN MIN ivsietsene snniscchiusiasimienntnbbeesuvtinsiinseness 456 
SOI nivnisictciesighonadecRnitticsmiaibiabten AS Ors Comevcas 152 
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Washington, District of Columbia. 

Doe tes Gil OTROOTI ....<.. o.c..cescccccscoosscccccoscsons 27 
I sp 361 
SPIED OR as. <ccsusas sepciiadealchcabiavemeiiovaiaihenicevicves l 

397 


Johnson's Island, Ohio. 


Commissioned Of1COTS.......260..cccccsccccccescoccoscccce 121 
Enlisted men 
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iathtetsnalie scaabiiansitaGeinah tamara diibaltaraisiis 23 
CABS vveccs coens Spteptinnstiniandesserneves 4 
148 

At the remaining seventy-three places. 

CORR II IRE MOIS oo sescnsttnsncshs teveckiinivsdducne 158 |} 

II TI aca. oa «acon cc ante adie nee dabialigeeee 3,793 
iF NEN seins voitsohgs xi scce-sbuvanbenchoes Uenyensovescnneciniavenon 73 
DD RRO WI a cccecteasandipdisapetenbiah inte becicscusnesss 28 
4,052 

Whole number of rebel prisoners buried. 
SMB BOR OE QE OOTE, 0.000 50 50is cscs sccsscen sesnesees 455 
NU I i i 28,490 
481 
72 

De ies Ae 





Of the 36,401 deaths of Union prisoners in | 


rebel hands, 15.816 of their graves, or nearly 
one half, cannot be designated, while out of 
the 30,152 deaths of contederate prisoners in 
Federal hands, 726 graves, or one in forty- 


| three, cannot be designated by name, though 


they are all properly made, while those of the | 


Union prisoners are not. 
‘The losses of confederate prisoners held in 


|| Federal prisons in proportion to the number 


Commissioned officers .......... .......ccceccesceesecceees 7 
Enlisted men............... itis dtinkte astmameakanlt Tae 
i 662 
“2.218 

Camp Butler, Illinois. 
Enlisted men....... 628 
ITT iota alien penineasinsienetaibeiamaiaianpeniiicebaars 16 
O44 

Comp Chase, Ohio. 
Commissioned officers..............c.ccc-ccccseccce cose eee 12 | 

I 2,102 
I a a 438 
SI gi nichnt etic catien ais 4 
2,166 

Camp Douglas, Illinois, 
RENEE TUDE. sn -etniniabtn’ Wetnca muabiomso tee tes benincse 4,032 
UNAM s ie tidiceiand Aibuicudcd ansseevermscbikadicscessok 7 
4,039 


Cypress Hill, New York. 


Commissioned officers................. wnddihh Hhiics nbd 5 











captured may be stated thus: ° 


Number captured, (as shown by the report of 
March 1, 1869,)........0..sse000 +. osonspn ae 
Addition on mortuary record 3,378 


Of these there died while prisoners: offli- 
cers, one in fifty-eight; enlisted, one in six- 
teen ; Citizens, one in seventeen. 

Escaped : officers, one in two hundred and 
seventy-three ; enlisted, one in two hundred 





and sixty-five. 


I i a ici 483 
a ae 
488 | 
Elmira, New York. | 
Commiasioned Off ceTS.............cccccceccceee’ saccossecee 1 |] 
Enlisted men aplibnccrs meee tte scene cate 2.959 || 
NG ibeiitines sath titeh bocddvestccbebibdbb. Abitbidn dbed edad 26 || 
2,986 || 
Finn’s Point, New Jersey. 
es id abo 1,434 
Fort Delaware, Delaware, 
Commissioned Offi cers, 2... .....ccccce cccccescccees cesses 71 
REUNIONS -TINOID us ncosmsmanstibniiinabeoctnnsenannenienassencsanpses - SAAN 
Se NDAdidpbiicbere<cccqnennevacesssbicbibtelbcbeshoessoeacennes 4] 
2.513 
Indianapolis, Indiana, 
Enlisted men.................. 1,556 
Nashville, Tennessee. 
Commissiomed Of% 0008 x... ....ccdscsccoscore cocoscee sects 29 
I a a 401 
SIND cr ckdendicihestbnticdiiis ~<peteds Wilcciilbnsnmininatll 36 
406 
Jefferson Barracks, Mieaouri, 
Enlisted mem.....ccecccessssseceesees Sai Si diadil vw 1,010 | 
=— Md 


Joined our army: officers, one; enlisted, 
one in eighty-eight. 

Released at close of war: officers, one in 
six of all captured ; enlisted one in six. 

Proportion of rebel graves marked properly: 
forty two in forty-three. 

War arouses the baser passions of our nature, 
and iw all ages prisovers of war have suffered 
at the hands of bad men. One of the first 
duties of a Christian civilization is to prevent 
war, where it can be done with due respect to 
the honor of the people and protection to their 
personal liberties and evjoyment of property, 
and, when wars must needs be, to ameliorate 
the condition of those engaged in it. In the 
early ages the fate of the prisoner of war was 
death; but this among the more civilized 
nations (either for gain or a growing humanity) 
was changed to enslavement; which again, 
during the years of chivalry, from the fifteenth 


soveee 479,047 | 


30,152 | 








| ical, and military position of our peopl 


| Captives in war shall not be personally 


| power and her glory. 
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to the seventeenth century, advanced + 
custom of ransom in money or pro} 
a failure to pay remanded the captive to qi, : 

or death. Ransom has now given oe a 
parole or exchange during war, and relecs. 


; ; eleas 
its close. I hope that the high moral, polit. 


’ e will 
enable our Government to procure the adop. 


tion in the laws of nations of a 


9 the 
erty ; but 


provision that 


- retained 
as prisoners, but shall, under flags of truce, 


be returned at the earliest possible time to their 
own lines or vessels, and paroled until properly 
exchanged, so that the books of the commis. 
sioners of exchange of the respective belliger. 
ents shall determine the relative advantages in 
captives, and thus the horrors and sacrifices of 
prison life prevented. 

I had two purposes in examining the subject 
of the treatment of prisoners of war. One was 
to give the people a record of the sufferings 
and sacrifices of prisoners, and expose the 
great personal wrongs needlessly and reck. 
lessly imposed on them; the other was to lay 


| the foundation to establish in our international 


laws a universal system of paroles, and a pro. 
hibition of the personal retention in confine. 
ment of prisoners of war ; 80 that the horrors 
of Caleutta, the enormities of British Indig, 
the severities of Freneh Algeria, the cruelties 
of British prison ships, the barbarities of 
Paris, the slaughter of Cuban prisoners, and 
the combined atrocities practiced by the rebels 


at Andersonville, Belle Isle, Libby, Salisbury, 
| Florence, Tyler, and other prisons of the con- 


federacy, may not be reénacted, and civiliza- 
tion put to shame by its own protessed sup: 
porters ; that our humanity may not be lost 
when most needed, or religion become a 
mockery and by-word in its failure to impress 
man with charity for his fellows. ‘I'his is the 
time and this is the place for such a move- 
ment. 

Having become deeply impressed with this 
belief, | commenced the study and labor as best 
| could for such action some years since, and 
now hope that the work will goon to ifs final 
consummation. In personal liberty, religious 
tolerance, financial resources, and material 
progress, we are to-day without a rival ora 
parallel. We have taught the world to respect 
all neutral vessels on the high seas. Now let 
them learn of us the grander lesson of kind and 
humane treatment of prisoners of war, both 
naval and land forces, who have committed no 
crime, but whose offense is only that loving 
their own country they have been willing to 
do battle for it. Let us teach the world to en- 
courage virtue aud patriotism by the sacred 
defense and protection their country’s sup- 
porters, and all honest men will biess and sus- 
tain our course. 

Our example of free. government has been 
caught up by the peoples of all Kurope. A 
growing sense of their own worth and power 
has made them bold; so that to-day all ber 
monarchs sit uneasily on their thrones, and 
yield, without resistance, to the demauds ol 
their subjects. 

Russia’s Czar, in the peaceable liberation 
of the serfs of his dominion, did, by a wise 


| sense of justice and true statesmanship, that 
| which, prior to March, 1861, our treason 


able officials and badly-managed Government 
opposed and provoked a great rebellion to 
prevent in this country. 

Russia by this act has marched boldly tothe 
front ranks of civilization, and will take no 
backward step in the great humanitarian work 
of protecting by law the defenders of her 
Japan has opened her 
ports to advancing civilizatiou, and sends her 
embassies to all the world for instrucuon. 
The commissioners from that Government are 
with us now. I hope we may impress them 


with a high sense of our Ciristian virtues as 4 
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and in no way can we do it better than 
ay earnest and sacred care for the defend- 
se of our institations, by seeking to ingraft 
- the law of nations a provision that will 

‘ilow the unfortunate prisoner of war to his | 

»prisonment, return him to his home and his 
fiends, aml save him from needless and profit- 
ae eacrifice. 

China. locked up from the world for thou- 
sands of years, chose an American to treat 
fs» her with all nations, and her people are | 
sow found in all lands. The Turk and the 
\Joor have learned to regard Christian Powers | 
and their commerce and people with respect. | 

Spain—poor priest ridden Spain—has had | 
»o rest. Her people, not willing to be just, 
pa continually rending each other. The | 
Moorish contests, which engrossed her sove- 
sions when Columbus asked aid to his dis- 
coveries, terminated; but the iniquities and | 
coyerities of the Inquisition poisoned and 
maddened her people, and corrupt Bourbon 
wisrule has. left them to-day powerless to | 
cafely conduct the rebellion they have com- | 
menced in favor of their own liberties, while | 
ber Cuban provinces boldly contend with her 
armies and embarrass and weaken her treas- 


ople, 


ury. 

Spain will never reconquer Cuba; civiliza- | 
tion and humanity are united against it. The | 
djavs in which the cruel murder of defenseless | 
prisoners will be permitted with impunity have 
passed and passed forever. Slavery and prison 
murders must go down together; both, accursed 
of God, must perish from every people who 
revere His name and own His power. 

France has gone up through bloodshed, from | 
church and State, until every acre of her soil has 
been made todrink the blood of her own chil- 
dren. But France is to-day a political volcano, 
uncertain in her action and terrible in her polit- 


lavaof her discontent flows back upon her bosom | 
and she is stifled in the ashes of her own ruins. 
France cannot be free until her people will 
be generous. No nation maintains its liberty | 
that is careless of the rights of its citizens. | 
No Government will be well supported that | 
not faithfully protect its defenders. 
France has not learned wisdom from expe- 
rience, terrible as that experience has been. 
She destroys her prisoners with savage will, | 
aud atones for it in the world’s indignation 
aud a wasted nationality. No cause is suc- 
cessful whose advocates and supporters are 
cruel to prisoners of war. Let the civil war | 
of England with her North American colonies, 
that of France just closed in blood, that of 
Spain now in its hateful existence, and that | 
of our own country from 1861 to 1865, stand 
forth as transcendent proofs of this asser- 
tion. 


All Germany holds her liberties at the ex- 


: 
aoes 


| which [ ask be laid on the table and be printed. 1] 





pense of the blood and treasure of her people. 
Having passed through the dread ordeal of 
civil strife and disintegrated nationality, they 
#re now united in one great government, jeal- 
ous of the rights of its people and powerful in 
their vindication. 

The soldiery of all governments and coun- 
triés are entitled to and will joyfully receive a 
law of protection of prisoners of war, a pro- 
‘econ they have so bravely earned. Itven 
Kugland, our hypothetical mother, has bad 
her multiplied domestic and foreign conflicts. 
War has been the common property of Eng- 
land, and even at the present day her wisest | 
administration can scarcely meet and man- 
age the growing spirit of disaffection among 
ber people (arising from an increasing knowl- 
edge of our free institutions) which affects her 
Society as the currents in the ocean that flow 
fom our eoast disturb the waters that sur- | 
round her islands. The voice of her people is | 
being heard. The laborer, by whese industry | 
Hallous are built up in wealth and strength, | 


2 ; : | committee met and adjourne ve 2 
ical eruptions, but when her power is spent the || § ne Ree d over until the 


| of Senator S. : l 
| Kansas in 1867, and the election of Senator ALEx- 


| power to send for persons and papers; 
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and the soldier, by whom they are defended 
when their honor, their institutions, or their 
perpetuity are in danger; are demanding and 
are entitled to care and consideration. 


Senator from 
REPORT OF THE 


ON 


PRIVILEGES AND 


Kansas. 
COMMITTEE | 


ELECTIONS. 





In THE Senate, June 3, 1872 


ims 


Mr. Logan. The Committee on Privileges and 
Elections, who were directed by a resolution of the 
Senate to investigate the election of the Senators 
from Kansas, have directed me to submit a report 
in relation to one of the Senators, [Mr. Pomeroy, ] | 


The Vick Presipent. The Senator from Kansas 
who is interested on this subject, desires to know 
whether the report is accompanied by a resolution. 

Mr. Logan. No, sir; the committee merely ask 
to be discharged from the further consideration of 
the subject. 

The Vice Prestpent. The report will be laid 
upon the table and printed. 

The report was, on motion of Mr. Pomeroy, 
ordered to be printed in the Globe. ; 


REPORT. 


The Committee on Privileges and Elections, 
to whom was referred a certified copy of the 
report of the joint committee of investigation, 
appointed by the Kansas Legiéglature of 1872, 
to investigate all charges of bribery and cor- | 
ruption connected with the senatorial elec- 
tions of 1867 and 1871, met on the 20th of 
April, 1872, and directed the clerk of said 
committee to prepare an abstract of the evi- 
dence furnished by the said report of the Legis- 
lature of Kansas. On the 23d of April your 


24th, when, on account of sickness in the 
family of Senator THURMAN, the case was post- || 
poned until be should return from a visit 
home. | 


On May 11 your committee met and adopted 
the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the chairman of the committee | 
do ask the Senate for leave to send for persons | 
and papers in reference to the elections of both 1867 | 
and 1871, and that the committee have leave to sit 
in the vacation, and to take testimuny by either the 
whole committee or a sub-committee, at Washing- 
ton or elsewhere; that in asking for authority as | 
aforesaid the chairman be requested to state that | 
the committee express no opinion voon the gubject. | 


an 


On the same day the Senate, in response to 
the request of the committee, adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution : 

In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED States, 
May il, 1872. 


Resolved, That the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections be authorized to investigate the election 
C. Pomeroy by the Legislature of 


ANDER CALDWELL in 1871; that the committee have 
that the 


| chairman or acting chairman of said committee, or 
| any sub-committee thereof, have power to adminis- 





‘and, in accordance with the authority con- 


|| ter oaths; and that the committee be authorized to 


sitin Washington or elsewhere during the session 
of Congress and in vacation. 
Attest: GEO. C. GORHAM, 
Secretary, 

By W. J. McDONALD, 
Chief Clerk. 


On the 13th of May your committee met, 


ferred upon them by the resolution of the Sen- 
ate, directed all witnesses, in reference to the 
charges against 8S. C. Pomeroy, Senator from 
the State of Kansas, to be summoned to 
appear forthwith and testify in reference to 
said charges, and also the clerk of the com- 
mittee was directed to make inquiry who is 
the present custodian of the books and papers 
of the late Perry Fuller, of Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and, if such intormation 
can be had, that the party having possession 
of his account-books, check-books, and bank- || 
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books for the time between December 1, 1866, 
and lebruary 1, 1867, be summoned to appear 
with them 

On motion, tbe committee adjourned sub- 
ject to the call of the chairman. 

On the 2ist day of May your committee 
were called together for the purpose of pro- 
ceeding with the examination, a portion of the 
witnesses having arrived. 

Senator CALDWELL, of Kansas, appeared and 
urged an early examination and disposition 
of the question io reference to his election in 
1871. Your committee, however, considering 
the time too short during the sitting of Con- 
gress to thoroughly investigate both senatorial 
elections, concluded to proceed only with the 
investigation of the election of Mr. Pomeroy 
in 1867, leaving the case of Mr. CALDWELL to be 
examined during the vacation of Cougress, or 
at such time as may be agreed upon by your 
committee. 

The examination of the witnesses iu the case 
of Mr. Pomeroy was then proceeded with, and 
continued from day to day until the case was 
closed. 

Your committee respectfully submit all the 


testimony, and report as follows: 


1. That it appears from the evidence that 
two United States Senators were elected by 
the Kansas Legislature in 1867, Mr. S. C, 
Pomeroy fora full term of six years, and Mr, 
toss for an unexpired term of four years from 
the 4th day of March, 1867; tnat the candi- 


| dacy of Mr. Pomeroy was generally under- 


stood by the people of Kansas during the elece- 


| tion of members of the Legislature who were 
| to elect Senators for the State of Kansas, and 
| that the election of Mr, Pomeroy as one of 


those Senators was generally conceded; that 
all candidates against Mr. Pomenoy, for the 


| long term, withdrew from the contest, save 


Mr. A. L. Lee, 


Mr. Pomeroy, in joint con- 


| vention of the two houses of the Legislature, 


received eighty-four votes ; Mr. Lee received 


| twenty-five votes ; the disparity of votes being 


so great as to preclude of itself the idea that 
the election of Mr. Pomeroy, against the will 
of the constituents of those who voted for him, 


|| was procared by corrupt meaus. 


2. There is no evidence that Mr. Pomeroy, 
orany one for him, used any money or other 
valuable thing to influence any vote in his favor, 
or in any manner to bring about his eleetion, 
except hearsay, aud this is plainly coutradicted 


| by the direct testimony of the parties, either to 


whom or by whom it #8 alleged such consid- 
erations were given. 

8. The evidence that Mr. Pomeroy’s canvass 
for Senator cost him cousiderable money is 
clearly shown to be the expenses paid by him, 
for himself and friends, during the senato- 
rial canvass for hotel accommodations, discon- 
nected entirely with the vote of any member, 
either for or against him, 

4. The evidence shows that some of the 
friends of Mr. Pomeroy have been appointed 
to office under the Government of the United 
States, but fails to show that they were ap- 
pointed in consideration of any vote or influ- 
ence used by them in procuring the election 
of Mr. Pomeroy, and your committee beg 
leave to say that they can find no fault with 
Mr. Pomekoy or any one else (when they rec- 
ommend for appointment to office) that they 
recommend their friends instead of their 
enemies. 

5. lt appears from the evidence that Mr. 
Pomeroy engaged, for a compensation to be 
made, the services of the Lawrence State Jour 
nal to advance the interests of the Republican 
candidates and of the Republican party in the 
State of Kansas in the year 1866; but it also 
appears thatsaid Journal broke its engagement 
and supported the Conservative or Democraiic 
ticket. 

Your committee, therefore, afier maturely 
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considering the testimony adduced beforethem, 
are clearly of the opinion that the charges of 
bribery and corruption against S. C, Pomeroy, 
connected with his senatorial election by the 
Kansas Legislature of 1867, totally fail to be 
sustained by any compe ent proof, but seem to 
have been urged for some purpose, unknown 
to your committee, beyond that of correcting 
existing evils. Your committee, therefore, 
beg to be discharged from the further consid- 
eration of the same 
O. P. MORTON, 
B. F. RICE, 
JOHN A. LOGAN, 
H. B. ANTHONY, 
MATT. H. CARPENTER, 
Committee. 
We concur with the other members of the | 
committee in the finding that there is not evi- 
dence before us sufficient to show that Mr. 
Pomeroy's election was procured by the use | 
of corrupt means; and having no definite, 
reliable information leading to the conclusion 
that further investigation would develop such 
evidence, we concur in the recommendation 
that the committee be discharged from the 
further consideration of the subject. Here we 
think that our duty ends. We do not think it 
proper to impugn the motives of those who 
urged this investigation. The subject was 
brought to the notice of the Senate by the 
General Assembly of Kansas, and, as it seems 
to us, a proper respect for that body precludes 
4n imputation of improper motives. 


We cannot, therefore, concur in the last || o¢ ihe testimony relating to the eleetion of Mr. 


paragraph of the report, and there are other 
passages that do not meet our approval. For 
these reasons we have seabevel to state our 
views in our own language. 
A. G. THURMAN, 
JOSHUA HILL, 


APPENDIX, 

Journal of the Proceedings of the Committee | 
on Privileges and HKlections of the Senate | 
of the United States in the Investigation | 
of the Senatorial Elections in Kansas in 

1867 and 1871. 

On Wednesday, the 8th day of April, 1872, 
the Senate of the United States referred to the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections a cer- 
tified copy of the ‘‘ Report of the joint com 
mittee of investigation, appointed by the Kan 
sas Legislature of 1872, to investigate all charges 
of bribery and corruption connected with the 
senatorial elections of 1867 and 1871; also, 
report of special committee of the Kansas sen- | 
ate of 1872, appointed to investigate certain | 
charges against Hon. Jarius Wood, sena- | 
tor from Doniphan county,’’ accompanied by | 
a certified copy of a joint resolution of the Kan- | 
sas Legislature, directing a copy of said report 
to be placed in the hands of the Governor of | 
Kansas, with the request that he forward it to 
the Vice President of the United States, ask- | 
ing him to lay it before the Senate of the United 
States for their information ; and, also, a letter 
of transmittal from the Governor of Kansas. 





Saturpay, April 20, 1872. 

The committee met upon the call of the |! 
chairman. 
Present, the chairman, 
Messrs. Krew, CARPENTER, 
TuurMan, and AnTuony. 
The chairman read to the committee the | 

j 


| 
Wasuincton, D. C., | 


(Mr. 
LOGAN, 


Morroy,) | 


report of the joint commitiee of the Kansas | 
Legislature, (exclusive of the testimony.) 

Un motion, the clerk of the committee was || 
directed to prepare an abstract of the testi: || 
mony contained in the printed volume attached 


to the report of the joint committee, separat- || that the committee be authorized to sit in Washing- 


| ment. 


| other, and that a report be made by the com- 


| Messrs. Kice, Carpenter, LoGan, HI.x, THur- 


Senator from Kansas—leport. 
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ing that in relation to the election of Mr. Pome- 
roy from that in relation to the election of Mr. | 
CALDWELL. 

On motion, the farther consideration of this 
subject was postponed until Tuesday, April 
23, 1872. 


WASHINGTON, TUESDAY, 
April 23, 1872. 


The committee met pursuant to adjourn- 


Present, the chairman, (Mr. Morton,) Mr. 
Rice, Mr. Carrenter, Mr. Logan, Mr. HILL, 
Mr. THurman, and Mr. Anrnony. 

Mr. Pomeroy appeared and asked that he 
might be heard before his case was finally 
considered. His request was agreed to. 

Mr. Pomeroy stated that he desired his case 
considered by itself, and separate from any 


mittee upon it at the earliest time possible. 
The further consideration of this case was, 
on motion, postponed until to morr ow. 
On motion, the committee adjourned to 
meet to-morrow at ten a. m. 





Wasuincton, WEDNESDAY, 
April 24, 1872. 
The committee met pursuant to adjourn- 


ment. 
Present, the chairman, (Mr. Morron,) 
MAN, and ANTHONY. 


The clerk read to the committee an abstract 


Pomeroy, contained in the volume referred to 
the committee. 
Mr. THurMAN having stated that he was 





that he would probably be absent ten days or | 


| 

. ! 

| two weeks, and that he desired to be present | 
| when this subject was considered, on motion 


| man. 


of the chairman, it was postponed until his | 
(Mr. TuurMAN 8) return. 





May 11, 1872. 


WaSHINGTON, SATURDAY, 
The committee met on the call of the chair- 
j 


Present, the chairman, (Mr. Morron,) 


| Messrs. Rice, Carpenter, LoGcan, HILL, THur- 


Hix, || 


| of Senator 8. C. Pomeroy, by the Legislature of Kan- 


MAN, and ANTHONY. 

On motion of Mr. THURMAN, it was 

Resolved, That the chairman of the com- 
mittee do ask the Senate for leave to send for 
persons and papersiu reference to the elections 
of both 1867 and 1871, and that the committee 
have leave to sit in the vacation, and to take 
testimony by either the whole committee or a 
sub-committee, at Washington or elsewhere ; 
that in asking for authority as aforesaid the 
chairman be requested to state that the com 
mittee expresses no Opinion upon the subject. 

On motion, the committee adjourned to Mon- 
day. 


Wasuineton, Monpay, 
May 13, 1872. 

The committee met pursuant to adjournment. 

Present,the chairman,(Mr. Morton, ) Messrs. 

Rice, Logay, H1ii, Thurman, and ANrHoyy, 

Absent, Mr. CARPENTER. 

The chairman laid before the committee the 
following resolution of the Senate: 

In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED Sratss, 

May i1, 1872. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Privileges and | 

Elections be authorized to investigate the election | 


JALDWELL, in 1871; thatthe committee have power to 
send for persons and papers; that the chairman or | 
acting chairman of said committee, or any sub-com- | 
mittee thereof, have power to administer oaths; and 


sas, in 1867; and the election of Senator ALEXANDER | 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| ton, or elsewhere, during the session of ( 


ON gress ar 


GEORGE C. GORY AM 


in vacation. 
Attest: 


Cres 


By W. J. McDONAT() 
Chies (Y 
On motion of Mr. Locan, it was 
Ordered, That the witnesses relatino , 
charges against S. C. Pomeroy in tie g nal 
rial election of 1867, as shown by the voli % 
of evidence before the committee, (Georoe 4 
Reynolds, Joshua Wheeler, I. §. Kajio., 
William Spriggs, D. R. Anthony, and Ry 
ward Russell,) be summoned by telegrayh » 


7 raph to 
appear before this committee forthwith - 


* ol 
y ais 


| Edmund G. Ross and Thomas Carney: 4),, 


the clerk of the committee notify S. ©; Poy, 


| RoY thereof, and, if he desires witnesses ¢, 
| moned, that they be also summoned at th, 


same time and in the same manner, 

On motion of the chairman, the clerk of th. 
committee was directed to make inquiry wl 
is the present custodian of the books anq 
papers of the late Perry Fuller, of Washin, 


| ton, District of Columbia, and, if such infory 


ation can be had, that the party having pox. 
session of his account books, check-books, and 
bank-books for the time between December }. 


| 1866, and February 1, 1867, be summoned w 





appear with them. 
On motion, the committee adjourned sub 
ject to the call of the chairman. 


Wasuinoron, D, C., 
TvugEspay, May 21, 1872, 
The committee met, upon the call of the 
chairman, at nine a. m. 
Present, the chairman, (Mr. Mortoy,) 
Messrs. Logan, HILL, Tuurman, and Ay- 


it ; || THONY. 
suddenly called home by the illness of his son ; || 


On motion of the chairman, 
Mr. Logan, Mr. Carpenter, and Mr. Ture. 


| MAN were appointed a sub-committee (0 take 
| the testimony of witnesses in this investiga 


tion. 

Mr. CALDWELL appeared, and stated that he 
was desirous of an early investigation and dis 
position of his case. 

Mr. Pomeroy appeared. 

The following witnesses were examined: 


Edward Russell, D. R. Anthony, and George 


| T. Anthony. 





The committee adjourned to meet upon the 
call of the chairman. 





WasuinerTon, D. C., 
Tuurspay, May 23, 1872. 
The committee met upon the call of the 
chairman. 
Present, 


the chairman, (Mr. Morroy,) 


| Messrs. Logan, Hitt, TaurMan, and Ay- 


THONY. Absent, Mr. CARPENTER. 
On motion, it was 
Ordered, That the examination of the wit 
nesses in regard to the election of Senator 
ALEXANDER CALDWELL in 1871 be deferred until 


| the sub-committee can visit Kansas for that 
| purpose. 


Messrs. Morton, HILi, and THurMaN re- 
tired. 

The following witnesses were examined by 
the sub-committee in regard the Kansas sen- 
atorial election of 1867, Mr. Pomeroy being 
present, namely, Joshua Wheeler, William 


Spriggs, Albert H. Horton, John D. Wells, 
| and James B, Abbott. 


The committee adjourned to meet upon the 
call of the chairman. 
Wasuiveton, D. C., 
Sarurpay, May 25, 15/4 
The sub committee met upon the call of the 
chairman (Mr. Locan) to hear testimony. | 
Present, the chairman of the sub-commi: 
tee, (Mr. Locan,) and Mr. AnrHoxy. Mr. 


|| Pomeroy was also present. 
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The following witnesses were examined : 
Thomas Carney and William A. Phillips. 

The sub-committee adjourned to meet on the 
call of the chairman. 

Wasuineton, D. C., 
MonDay, May 27, 1872. 

The sub-committee met upon the call of the 
chairman, (Mr. LoGan. ) 

Present, the chairman, (Mr. LoGay,) and 
Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. PomERoy was also present. 

{he following witnesses were examined : 
Hon. Edmund G, Ross and I. 8. Kalloch. 

The sub-committee adjourned. 





WasuineTon, D. C., 
Turspay, May 28, 1872. 

Present, the chairman of the sub-commit- 
tee, (Mr. Locay,) and Mr, AnrHony. Mr. 
PomEROY was also present. 

The following witnesses were examined: 
Charles W. Nelson, Daniel 8. Finn, W. F. 
Downs, Sidney Clarke, and S. C. Pomeroy. 

The sub-committee adjourned. 

WasuHineton, D. C., 
Wepnespay, May 29, 1872. 

The committee met pursuant to the call of 
the chairman. 

Present, the chairman, (Mr. Morron,) Mr. 
LocaN, Mr. Hitt, and Mr. ANTHONY. 

On motion of the chairman, the chairman 
of the sub-committee, Mr. LoGan, was re- 
quested to prepare a report upon the evidence 
taken concerning the election of 8. C. Pomr- 
noy in 1867, 

The chairman, Mr. Hrt1, and Mr. ANTHONY 
withdrew. 

The following witnesses were examined: 
Joho A. Martin and Jacob Stotler. 





Wasuineroy, D. C., 
Tuespay, May 21, 1872. 
Edward Russell sworn and examined. 
By Mr. Logan : 

Question. Give your name, age, residence, 
and occupation. 

Answer. Edward Russell ; thirty-nine years ; 
Leavenworth City, Kansas ; conveyancer. 

By Mr. THURMAN: : 

Question. How long have you resided in 
Kansas ? 

Answer. Fifteen or sixteen years ; I forget 
which. I went there in 1856. 

Question. What part of Kansas have you 
resided in? 

Answer. | resided first in Doniphan county 
- several years. Since then in Leavenworth 

ity. 

Question. Are you acquainted with Senator 
Pomeroy? 

Answer. I am. 

Question. How long have you known him? 

Answer. About fourteen years. 

Question. On what terms have you been 
with bim ? 

Answer. Friendly, for aught that I know. 
Politically, we have not always just jibed. 

_ Question. Did you ever have afy conversa- 
+ * him in relation to his election in 
‘ 

Answer. I had, with reference ta the sen- 
atorial ; not with reference to his own. 

Question. Who were elected at that election? 

Answer. S. C. Pomeroy and E. G. Ross. 

Question. Who were the opposing candi- 
dates’? 

Answer. Thomas Carney was one, A. L. Lee 
was another, 1.8. Kalloch was another. Those 
were the principal ones. I have forgotten 
them now. 

. Question. Were they all of the same polit- 
eal party ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 
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Question. Were the candidates elected who 


were nominated in caucus? 


Answer. No, sir; it is my recollection that 


there was not any caucus held. 


Question. Was Senator Pomeroy elected on 


the first or second ballot, or were there more 
votes than one? 


Answer. My recollection is that they voted 


first in separate session, at which there was 
no election, and they then came into joint ses- 
sion, and at the first vote in joint session he 


was elected. 

Question. Who was voted for against Sen- 
ator Pomeroy? 

Answer. A. L. Lee, if I recollect correctly. 

Question. Who was voted for against Mr. 
Ross? 

Answer. Thomas Carney. 

Question. Did I understand you to say that 
you had a conversation with Senator Pomeroy 
in relation to that election ? 

Answer. I had. 

Question. Where was it? 

Answer. At his rooms at the hotel. 

Question. In what place? 

Answer. In Topeka. 

Question. That is the seat of government, 
where the election was held? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. When was that conversation? 

Answer. I had several conversations with 
him concerning the matter, and they were held 
prior to the joint convention—a part of them 
prior tc any votes being cast, I believe, at all. 

Question. Now begin and state those con- 
versations, beginning with the first and going 
straight on in your own language, distinguish- 
ing one conversation from another. What was 
the first conversation ? Where was it? 

Answer. Perhaps, to make it clearer and 
show on what side I was, I will state that I was 
myself personally a supporter of A. L. Lee, 
doing what I could to secure his election. | 
went first to Senator Pomeroy to see whether 
I could make any arrangements with him by 
which I could secure the election of Mr. Lee. 
What passed I don’t remember; I only know 
that my attempts were futile, and before the 
election was held it was a self-evident proposi 
tion that Senator Pomeroy would be elected. 
That was conceded by all before we went into 
joint convention. In the course of a conver- 


passed I don’t remember; I did uot impress 
my mind with it at all; having been in other 
things since I have not thought about it, only 
one remark I think of about that, and that was 
this: he said, ‘* I have expended a fortune to 
defeat Thomas Carney.” 

Question. ‘* 1 have expended a fortune?”’ 

Answer. Yes, sir. Now, whether that was 
just before, or just exactly what time it was, 
{ don’t remember. 

Question. Just before what? 

Answer. | think that was the night preced- 
ing the joint convention, but I am not positive. 

Question. At what place in Topeka was that? 

Answer. At the hotel where he had his 
rooms. 

Question. Was it in his room? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were any other persons than you 
and he present? 

Answer. Not inthatroom. I don’tremem- 
ber whether any one was in the qdioining one 
or not. Perry Fuller may have been in the 
adjoining room, but [ am not sure that he was. 

Question. Did he show you anything at that 
time as evidence that he had expended a for- 
tune? 

Answer. He did not. 

Question. Did he have a check-book there? 

Answer. There was a book lying on the 
table, perhaps as far off as that stand—six or 
eight feet. 

Question. What about it? 


sation with him on one occasion, what exactly | 
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Answer. I judged from its general appear- 
ance that it was a check-book. I could not 
say that it was. 

Question. Did he make any observations 
about it? 

Answer. No; hesimply, ashe spoke, pointed 
at that. 

Question. Pointed at that check-book ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you see Perry Fuller there? 

Answer. I did. 

Question. At what hotel did Mr. Pomeroy 
have his quarters; what was the name of the 
hotel? 

Answer. I believe it was the Capitol House. 

Question. At what hotel did Perry Fuller 
have his headquarters? 

Answer. | don’t know, but suppose he was 
in the same building. 

Question. For whom was Perry Fuller at 
work? For anybody. 

Answer. E. G. Ross. 

Question. Was he favorable or unfavorable 
to the election of Mr. Pomeroy? 

Answer. I never heard him say whether he 
was or not. 

Question. Do you know of any consultations 
between him and Pomrroy? 

Answer. | only saw him in Mr. Pomeroy’s 


| room on several occasions when | was in there. 


Further than that | do not know about it. 

Question. You do not know what was the 
connection between them? 

Answer. Well, neither of them ever told me 
that there was any connection between them. 

Question. State generally what Perry Fuller 
was doing there. 

Answer. He was doing all he could to elect 
EK. G. Ross. 

Question. You say it was admitted on all 
| hands that Pomeroy would be elected? 

Answer. Yes, sir; it was. 

Question. How long did that contest con- 
tinue before the election; how long before the 
| election did the parties and their friends come 
| on the ground? 








if 


Answer. They came on the ground as soon 
as the Legislature met, which was, | think, 
some two weeks preceding. 

Question. Was Perry Fuller there from the 
| first ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. From the first was there any doubt 
as to Pomeroy’s election? 

Answer. I thought there was in the outset. 

Question. You thought there was? 

Answer. He was the leading candidate from 
the outset. 
| Question. Who was thought most likely to 
| beat him if he were beaten at all? 

Answer. There were 80 many contingencies 
upon which that would be based, it would be 
| almost impossible to answer. The two lead- 
ing candidates against him were Carney and 
Lee. 

Question. Do you know of Mr. PomEroy 
expending any money in that contest? 

Answer. | do not. 

Question. Do you know of his using any 
improper means to secure his nomination and 
election? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. You say there was no nomination ? 

Answer. No caucus nomination of the party 
at all. 

Question. {t went right through the Legis- 
lature ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; a scrub race. 

Question. You have no personal knowledge 
of his expending any money in it at all? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Nor any other valuable thing? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Do you know of any promise of 
office or anything of the kind? 

Answer. | do not. 


| 
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$y Mr. LoGan: 


Question. Did Mr. Carney receive any votes 
at all when Mr. Pomeroy was elected? 

Answer. | do not remember; but my recol- 
lection is that he did not. If be did it wasa 
scattering vote. 

Question, (submitiing ‘‘senate journal of 
the Legislative Assembly of ihe State of Kan- 
gas. begun and held at Topeka, on Tuesday, 


Senator from Kansas— Report. 
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check-book, and deliver it to some one in my 
presence and the presence of Senator PoMERoy. 

‘* Question When, with reference to the 
election of Senators PoMERoy and Ross, were 


| those consultations, and this check drawn? 


January 8, 1867, published by authority.’’) Is || 


that the journal of the senate, and do pages 
168 to 173 show the record of that election? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Mr | OGAN 
of this wit 


In connection with the evidence 
ness, | think it is proper that the 
record of this election in the senate journal 
of the Legislature of Kansts should go upon 
our record. {lhe extract from the document 
referred to will be found at the end of the | 
testimony of this witness. | 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Morton :) 

Question. If | understand you, Lee was the | 
oandidate against Pomeroy, and Carney against 
lioss? 

Answer. Yes, sir; upon the final vote. 

Mr. Locan. The record shows that on the 
final vote Hon. S.C. Pomeroy received eighty 
four votes and Hon. A. L. Lee received twenty- 
five votes. 

sy Mr. Touran: 

Question. Mr. Russell, do you know of any 
friend of Mr. Pomeroy expending any money | 
or other valuable thing at that election ? 

Answer. No, sir; I do not. 

By Mr. Pomeroy: 


Question. ‘here is only one thing to which | 





tus- 
In this report of the investigating com- 
mittee of the Kansas Legislature I find that a 
question was asked you in regard to this same 
conversation of which you speak now, and 
you say, ‘It was in the night; about mid 
night.’’ You were asked then, ‘* Was Carney 
a candidate against Pomeroy?’ You answer, 
‘* He was.”’ 

Answer. They bave mixed up that testimony 
a little 

Mr. Pomeroy. I thought it was a mere slip | 
of the tongue. 


I would like to eall the attention of Mr. 
sell, 


The Wirness. It is not published exactly 
as the testimony was read to me after I gave 
it, and just how they have changed it I do not 
know. 

Question. The testimony here is not just as 
you gave it? 

Answer. No,sir; I think not. I think there 
is a little variance. Of course, at the time of 
that conversation with you, | know that Carney 
was not a candidate against you. I know that 
was a fact at that time. 

Question. | see that you are here made to 


say that he was. || not so far as | know; but he was a man bid 


Answer. He was not. 

Question. They asked yon if yon saw ** Perry 
Fuller with Pomeroy,’’ and you said your im- 
pression was ‘‘that they occupied rooms to- 


gether or adjoining.’’ Is that your present 
recollection ? 


Answer. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Tuurmay: 

Question. You were asked, ‘‘ Do you know 
auything about Perry Fuller’s connection with 
the senatorial election of 1867? If so, state 
all you know in that regard; what you saw 
him do. 

‘** Answer. I know he was in very frequent 
conversation with 
impression is that they occupied rooms to- 
gether, or adjacent to each other, and in going 
into Pomeroy’s room both day and night, at 
almost all hours, I found Perry Fuller there, | 
and in consultation with Senator Pomeroy. 
On one or two occasious I saw him take what 





from its general appearance seemed to be a |; 


Senator Pomeroy. My || 


} 


| know what passed between them. 


‘* Answer. Before the election of either of 
them.’’ 

Question. What have you to say on that 
subject now? Is that correct? 

Answer. That is substantially correct. I 
saw them there together. I never heard any 
part of their conversations, and so I don’t 
As I said 


| before, | was not a supporter of Senator Pome- 
| roy, and consequently [ was not in his room 


a great deal; but I was there sometimes and 
[ met him (Fuller) there frequently. I[ was 
there in the day-time and night-time, and | 


was there at various hours of the night. My | 


recollection of the rooms, without being there 
sufficiently to fix it positively, is that I talked 


| with Senator Pomeroy there, and that he had 


two rooms there; that those were his rooms; 
and I saw Perry Fuller pass from one room 


| to the other; and I have an indistinct recol- 


| lection of seeing Perry Fuller going to bed on | 


a lounge in one of the rooms, and from that 
I inferred that they were rooming together. 
But | have been told by parties who were bet- 
ter informed about it that | was mistaken about 
that. I have been told su by parties whose op- 
portunities were better than mine for knowing. 

Question. What about the check-book that 
you spoke of in this testimony ? 

Answer. | saw Perry Fuller take a check- 


| book—not the same one; at least, | do not 


remember that particularly—I saw Perry Ful- 


ler take a check-book and write in it what 


|| seemed to be a check and tear itout and hand 


it to a party or parties. 

Question. ‘To whom ? 

Answer. I do not remember. 

Question. Was it a member of the Legisla- 
ture or not? 

Answer, That I can’t say. I should be in 
clined to think it was not a member of the 
Legislature. 

Question. Was that done in Mr. Pomeroy’s 
presence ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was Perry Fuller a man doing a 
large business? 

Answer. He was supposed to be. 

Question. What was his business? 

Answer. At that time he was running a 
store, I think a wholesale store, at Lawrence. 
He was dealing ; he perhaps had a store down 


| in the Indian country; I do not know about 
that, but he was supposed to bea man dealing 


in Indian contracts. 


Question. Was he an Indian trader—a 


| licensed Indian trader? 


Answer. No, sir. 1 do not think he was; 


| ding on Indian contracts. 


Question. Contracts to supply the Indians 


|| with goods and merchandise ? 


Answer. Yes, sir; at least that was the 
general reputation, 

Question. Was he a man of wealth? 

Answer. He was, at that time, supposed to 
be a wealthy man. 

Question. How long had he been engaged in 
the Indian trade prior to 1867? 

Answer. [think ever since about,1860. Of 
my knowledge, my positive knowledge, I do not 
know of his having been in the Indian trade 
longer than since 1863. 

Question. Where did Perry Fuller come 
from when he moved to Kansas? 

Answer. | do not know. 

Question. Do you know any person who 
could give any information on the subject of 
this investigation ? 

Answer. | do not know of anybody other 
that what you have already summoned. 











Question. Do you know or think of anythi 
more material to this investigation. |; ,* 
state it? * 

Answer. I do not. 


[The testimony having been read over to y;, 
ness, he adds :] By saying in reference to th 
check-book that | saw Perry Fuller Write ig, 
‘* not the same one,’’ I mean not the vameon, 
referred to in the former portion of my = 
timony. F 

The following is the extract from ‘ 
journal of the Legislative Assembly 
State of Kansas, begun and held at Topek 
on Monday, January 8, A. D. 1867; published 
by authority, Leavenworth, Kansas ; Clarke, 
Kmery & Co. printers to the State, 197" 
pages 168-174, submitted by Mr. Logan in the 
examination of Edward Russell: 


Joint Convention for the Election of United Siaty 
Senators. ” 


Hau or THE House or Representatiyss 
Topeka, January 23, 1867, twelve o'clock i. 

Pursuant to the provisions of the act of Congres 
in reference to the election of United States Senators 
approved July 25, 1866, the members of the ty, 
houses of the Legislature met in joint convention for 
the election of United States Senators in the hall of 
the house of representatives, at twelve o'clock a. 
on Wednesday, January, 23, 1867. , 

Lieutenant Governor Green in the chair. 

The roll of the senate was called by the secretary 
of the senate. 

The following senators were present and answered 
to their names; 

Messrs. Abbott, Blakely, Clarke, Cooper, Dodge 
Emmert, Fisher, Foster, Graham, Green, Haas, Har. 
vey, Lowe, Maxson,McFarland, Price, Riggs, Rogers, 


* senate 
Of the 


| Scott, Sharp, Simpson, Underhill, Veale, Wiley, 
| Wood, 


Beivg a quorum of the senate. 
The roll of the house of representatives was 


called by the chief clerk. 


Tue following members were present and answered 


| to their names: 


Messrs. Alien, Barker, Booth, George W. Bowman, 
William Bowman, Brandley, Bryant, Butts, Clark, 
Cloyce, Collins, Columbia, Connor, Crocker, Draper, 
Dugan, Estep, Evans, Faulkner, Finn, Flickinger 
Gates, J. K. Goodin, J. R. Goodin, Gregory, Hamby, 
Hannon, Hannum, Harmon, Harper, Hindman, Hol- 
lenberg, Huffman, Jaquith, E. J. Jenkins, R. W. 
Jenkins, Jewett, A. Johnson, F. M. Johnson. Ken- 


| dall, L. Kennedy, T. H. Kennedy, Kibbe, Killen 


Knight, Lane, Lecompte, L:iadsay, Loomis, Luce, 
Lyon, Manlove, May, McIntosh, Miller, Mobley, 


|| Moore, Oliver, Paimer, C. E. Parker, W. R. Parker, 


Power, Przybylowicz, Robb, Rogers, Rupe, Sheldon, 


| Spencer, Spillman, Sponable, Stover, C. H. Thomp- 


son,G.W. Thompson, Throckmorton, Travis, Tucker, 
Turner, Updegraff, Venard, Way, Wells, Willis, 
Wilson, Mr. Speaker, 

Being a quorum of the house. 

Kepresentative J. R. Goodin offered the following 
resolution: 

Hesolved, That all persons be excluded from this 
hall except members and officers of the Legislature, 
ladies, State officers, and reporters for the press. 

The yeas and nays were had, and were as follows: 
yeas 77, nays 3vU. 

Senators voting in the affirmative were: Messrs. 


| Abbott, Blakely. Cooper, Emmert, Fisher, Foster, 
| Haas, Maxson, Price, Riggs, Rogers, Scott, Sharp, 


Simpson, Underhill, : 
Representatives voting in the affirmative, were: 


| Messrs. Allen, Barker, George W. Bowman, William 





| Power, 


Bowman, Brandley, Cloyce, Collins, Columbia, Con- 
nor, Crocker, Draper, Dugan, Estep, Evans, Fina, 
Flickinger, Gates, J. R. Goodin, Gregory, amby, 
Hannum, Harmon, Harper, Hindman, Huffman, 
Jaquith, E. J. Jenkins, A. Johnson, F. M. Johnson, 
Kendall, L. Kennedy, I. H. Kennedy, Killen, Knight, 
Lane, Lecompte, Lindsay, Lyon, Manlove, May, 
Miller, Moore, Palmer, C. B. Parker, W. R. Parker, 
Przybylowicz, Robb, Rogers, Seldon, Spen- 
cer, Spitiman, C, H. ‘Thompson, C. W. Thompson, 
Tneaaiemeinaen ravis, Turner, Updegraff, Way, 
Willis, Wilson, Mr. Speaker. ; 

Senators voting in the negative were: Messrs. 
Clarke, Dodge, Graham, Green, Harvey, Lowe, Me- 
Farland, Veale, Wiley, Wood. : : 

Representatives voting in the negative werg: 
Messrs. Booth, Bryant, Butts, Clark, Faulkner, 
K. Goodin, Hannon, Holienberg, R. W. senbie 
Jewitt, Kibbe, Loomis, Luce, McIntosh, Mobley, 
Rupe, Sponable, Stover, Tucker, Venard, Wells. 

And sothe resolution was adopted. 

The journal of the senate of yesterday in reference 
to the election of United States Senators was! 
by the secretary of the senate. : tye 

The journal of the house of representatives ®! - 
terday in reference to the election of United Sts 
Senators was read by the chief clerk of the house, 

It appearing from the journals ef the two houses 
that no person received a ae of the vom, 
each house of the Legislature for United States c 
ator on yesterday, the chairman annouuced that 
election of Senators was now in order. 
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: . | 
mmert offered the following resolution: | 
enived, Lhat the joint convention do now pro- 
<1" the election of two United States Senators 
eed * lowing order, to wit: first, for the long term, 
jn the “vg on the 4th of March next, and immedi- 
bee hereafter to fill the vacancy occasioned by the 

> of Hon. J. H. Lane; : 
“i the question being on the adoption of the 


- jution, : . 
rerhe yeas and nays were had, and wereas follows: 


, ;- nays, 8 
Yeas, 1 voting in the affirmative were: Messrs. 
eae Blakely, Clarke, Cooper, Dodge, Hmmert, 
yisher, Foster, Grabam, Green, Haas, Harvey, Lowe, 
Maxson, McFarland, Price. Riggs, Rogers, Scott, 
Sharp, Simpson, Underhill, Veale, Wiley, Wood. 
"Representatives voting in the affirmative were: 
Messrs. Allen, Barker, Booth, George W. Bowman, 
William Bowman, Bradley. Byrant, Butts, Clark, 
Cloyee, Collins, Columbia, onnor, Crocker, Draper, 
Dugan, Estep, Evans, Faulkner, Finn, Flickinger, 
Gates, J. K. Goodin, J. R. Goodin, Gregory, Hamby, 
Hannon, Harmon, Ha per Hindman, Hollenberg, 
Huflman, Jaquith, K. J. Jenkins, R. W. Jenkins, 
Jewitt, A. Johnson, KF. M. Johnson. Kendall, L. 
Kennedy, IT. H. Kennedy, Kibbe, Killen, Lane, 
Lecompte, Lindsay, Loomis, Luce, Lyon, Manlove, 
May, Mcintosh, Miller, Mobley, Moore, Oliver, 
Palmer, C. E. Parker, W.R. Parker, Power, Przyby- 
jowiez, Robb, Rogers, Rupe, Sheldon, Spencer, Spiil- 
man, Sponable, Stover, C. H. Thompson, G. W. 
Thompson, Throckmorton, Travis, Tucker, Turner, 
Updegraff, Venard, Way, Wells, Willis, Wilson, Mr. 
Speaker. 4 » 

, See asative Knight voted in the negative. 

And so the resolution was adopted. 

Senator Emmert nominated Hon. S. C. Pomeroy 
for United States Senator for the term of six years, 
commencing March 4, 1867. , 

Representative E, J. Jenkins nominated Hon. A. 

see. 
ee Wood nominated Hon. D. R. Anthony. 

The roll was called, with the following result : 

Hon. 8. C. Pomeroy received 84 votes. 

Hon. A. L. Lee received 25 votes. 

Senators voting for Hon. S. C. Pomeroy were: 
Messrs. Abbott, Couper, Dodge, Emmert, Fisher, 
Green, Lowe, Maxson, Price, Riggs, Rogers, Seott, 
Sharp, Simpson, Underhill, Veale, Wiley, Wood. 

Representatives voting for Hon. 8S. C. Pomeroy 
were: Messrs. Allen, Barker, Booth, George W. Bow- 
man, William Bowman, Bryant, Butts, Clark, Cloyce, 
Columbia, Crocker, Draper, Dugan. Estep, Faulk- 
ver, Finn, Gates, J. K. Goodin, J. RK. Goodin, Greg- 
ory, Hamby, Hannon, Hannum, Harmon, Harper, 
Hindman, Huffman, Jaquith, R. W. Jenkins, A. 
Jobnson, F. M. Johnson, Kendall, L. Kennedy, T. 
H. Kennedy, Kibbe, Killen, Knight, Lane, Le- 
compte, Lindsay, Loomis, Luce, Lyon, Manlove, 
May, Miller, Moore, Oliver, Palmer, Power, Przyby- 
jowiez, Robb, Rogers, Rupe, Sheldon, Spencer, 
Sponable, VC. H. Thompson, G. W. Thompson, Tbrock- 
morton, Travis, Tucker, Updegraff, Venard, Way, 
Wells, Wilson. 

Senators voting for Hon. A. L. Lee were: Messrs. 
Blakely, Clarke, Foster, Graham, Haas, Harvey, 
McFarland. 

{epresentatives voting for Hon. A. L. Lee were: 
Messrs. Brandley, Collins, Connor, Evans, Flickin- 
ger, Hollenberg, E. J. Jenkins, Melntosh, Mobley, 
C.E. Parker, W. R. Parker, Robb, Spillman, Stover, 
Turner, Willis, Mr. Speaker. 

_And Hon. 8. C. Pomeroy, having received a ma- 
fprity of all the votes cast. was declared duly elected 
nited States Senator for the term of six years, 


Senator E 


Abbott, 





ne 


Senator from Kansas— Report. 


of ail the votes cast, was declared duly elected Uni- 


the death of Hon. James H. Lane. 
Senator Emmert moved that the joint convention 
adjourn. 
hich motion prevailed and the joint convention 
adjourned. 





Wasuineton, D. C., 
Turspay, May 21, 1872. 
D. R. Anthony sworn and examined. 
By Mr. Tourmayn: 


Question. What is your age, residence, and 
occupation ? 


enworth, Kansas; editor. 

Question. How long have you resided in 
Kansas? 

Answer. Fourteen years. 

Question. Where have you resided during 
that time? 

Answer. Leavenworth. 

Question. Were you at Topeka at any time 
during the senatorial canvass of 1867 ? 

Answer. I was. 


Answer. In the month of January. 

Question. How long before the election did 
you go there? 

Answer. I think one or two weeks. 

Question. Were you a candidate for the 
Senate at that election? 

Answer. I was not. 


Mr. Pomeroy, and | think Mr. Ross. I can 
state it more properly by saying | was for Mr. 


Question. Do you know of any money or 
other valuable thing being used in that elec 
tion by either of the candidates ? 

Answer. Ido not of my own personal knowl- 
edge. The only money I knew of was what 
was told me by Perry Fuller, of checks that 
he had paid for Mr. Ross’s election. 

Question. Did you have any conversation 
with Senator Pomeroy at or about the time 
of that election in regard to the use of money ? 

Answer. I did. 

Question. What was it? 

Answer. I can only state my recollection of 
the substance of that conversation. I had 
many conversations with him. 

Mr. TuurMAN. Well, sir, state that. 

The Witness. Do you desire me to siate 
everything that I can recollect ? 

Mr. Tuorman. Yes; all your conversations 





commencing March 4, 1867. 

Senator Green nominated Hon. E.G Ross for Uni- 
ted States Senator to fill the vacancy occasioned by 
the death of Hom. James H. Lane. 

o Representative Allen nominated Hon. Thomas 
arney, 

The roll Was called, with the following result: 

Hon. E. G. Ross received 68 votes. 

lion. Thomas Carney received 40 votes. 

Hon. Samuel A. Riggs received 1 vote. 

Senators voting for Hon, E. G, Ross were: Messrs. 
Abbott, Blakely, Dodge, Ewmert, Fisher, Graham, 
Green, Harvey, Lowe, Maxson, Price, Riggs, Scott, 
Sharp, Simpson, Underhill, Veale. 

epresentatives voting for Hon. E.G. Ross were: 
Messrs. Booth, George W. Bowman, William Bow- 
man, Brandley, Bryant, Clark, Cloyce, Columbia, 
Counér, Crocker, Draper, Estep, Finn, Gates, J. K. 
Goodin, Gregory, Hamby, Hannum, Harmon, Hind- 
man, Huffman, Jagaith, R. W. Jenkins, A. Johnson, 
Kendall, I’. H. Kennedy, Kibbe, Killen, Lane, Lind- 
say, Luce, Lyon, Manlove, May. MeIntosh, Miller, 
Mobley, Palmer, C, i. Parker, W. R. Parker, Rupe, 
pencer, Stover, G. W. Thompson, Throckmorton, 
Tucker, Updegraff, Way, Willis, Wilson, Mr. 
peaker, 
nators voting for Hon. Thomas Carney were: 
essrs. Clarke, Cooper, Foster, Haas, McFarlang, 
ogers, Wiley, Wood. 
epresentatives voting for Hon. Thomas Carney 
Were: Messrs. Ajlen, Barker, Butts, Collins, Dugan, 
Evans Faulkner, Flickinger, J. R, Goodin, Han- 
pa, Harper, Hollenberg, E. J. Jenkins, Jewitt, 
P. . Johnsen, L. Kennedy, Knight, Lecompte, 
mis, Moore, Oliver, Power, Praybylowicz, Robb, 
ogers, Sheldon, Spillman, C. H. Thompson, Travis, 
urner, Venard, Wells. 


epresentutive Sponabie voted for Hon. Samuel 


- Riggs. 
And Hon. E.G. Ross, having received a majority 


with Mr. Pomeroy in regard to that election. 

Answer. The most important part of the 
conversation as applying directly to this mat- 
ter was that Mr. Carney was there with money ; 
that 

Question. Who said that? 

Answer. That was the talk with Mr. Pome- 
roy and myself and all—that he was using 
money in the election; that he was not ident- 
ified with the party as a party man; not a be- 
liever in its principles, or an advocate of its 
principles; and that men who voted for him 
would be charged with voting because they 
were paid for it; that Mr. Pomeroy had the 
advantage of Mr. Carney in this, that he was 
believed to be of the party and with the party, 
and that the people naturally supported him, 
and did support him. 

Question. That he was believed to be with 
| the party? 

Answer. Yes, sir; Mr. Pomeroy was; that 
it was costing Mr. Carney a great deal of 
money ; that it was not costing him near as 
much, alihough it cost him some money. 
That is about the substance of the conversation 
as it would affect the question of bribery and 
corruption. I heard of men that were bought 
at that time, but I have not now the recollec- 
tion of a single man or name. Indeed, the 
| eno 








ted States Senator to fill the vacaney occasioned by I 
| 
1} 
| 
| 


Answer. Age, forty-seven; residence, Leav- || 


Question. About what time were you there ? || 
| some thousands of dollars? 


Question. Were you working for anybody? | 
Answer. I think I favored the election of | 


Pomeroy, and anybody to beat Mr. Carney. | 
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| hotel bill was the principal item. 
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Question. By whom was it said that these 
nembers were bribed—by which side? 
Answer. It was said that money was used 


on all sides, but very little money was used 
| by Mr. Pomeroy; thai quite a good deal was 
|} used by Mr. Ross—Mr. Ross's agent, Mr. 
| Perry Fuller. 
or twelve thousand dollars, and he showed me 
his check-book. 
| those he had paid it to. 
stub-book by which he paid it out. 


He told me he had paid eleven 


He told me the names of 
He showed me the 


Question. Did he show you any he paid out 


for electing Mr. Pomeroy? 


Answer. No, sir; he was using his money 
principally for Mr. Ross. 

Question. Did Mr. Pomeroyespeak to you 
about using money ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he did. 
him a great deal. 

Question. Did he say how it cost him—what 
use he had made of the money ? 

Answer. My recollection now of what he 


He said it cost 


| stated is that it was his hotel bills that cost 


him the most—some thousands of dollars. 
Question. That his hotel bill bad cost him 
Answer. Yes, sir; a large amount; his 
I never in 
quired or asked whether they were buying men, 
or who were bought. 
Question. Did he explain how his hotel 
bill came to cost him so much money? 
Answer. I think he said he was paying the 
bills of his friends who were there at the hotel 
Question. He did not treat any did he? 
Answer. | guess he did. I always thought 
the Senator played the dodge on that: he got 
John Martin to furnish the whisky, and | 


| always supposed that he paid the bills, although 


I could not swear to that; it was done quietly 
at one side. 


By Mr. Pomeroy: 
Question. Mr. Anthony does not mean to 


| say that any was drunk in my presence ? 


Answer. O, no. I could swear that I was 


| invited by Colonel Martin several times, and 
| very good liquors they were. 


By Mr. THurRMAN : 

Question. What was the political complex 
ion of that Legislature—how many Repub 
licans and how many Democrats? 

Answer. It is a mere question of memory. 
I think twenty or twenty-five Democrats out of 
about one hundred members of both branches. 

Question. For whom did the Democrats vote 
in theelection when Mr. Pomeroy waselected ? 

Answer. Some of them voted for bim. 

Question. And some for Carney ? 

Answer. Yes; for Lee, and some for Car 


| ney ; Carney, Lee, and Ross, I think. 


By Mr. Logan : 


Question. That was in Mr. Ross’s election ; 
but in Mr. Pomeroy’s election the journal seems 
to show \hat there were only votes for Lee and 
POMEROY. 

Answer. O, yes ; that was on the first bal 


| lot—in the ballot for the long term. 


By Mr. THurMAN: 


Question. Was Lee a Republican also? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. They were both Republicans ; there 
was no Democratic candidate ? 

Answer. None. 

Question. Were there a good many friends 
of Pomeroy there? 

Answer. Yes, sir; a large number of his 
friends. 

Question. Can you state the names of any of 
them ? 

Answer. 1 ought to know five hundred of 
them, but you ask me and | cannot name them. 
|The man that I recollect most by seeing him 
‘about the room was George Anthony ; there 
| was John A. Martin and Judge Horton. 


| 
| 
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Question. As between. Lee and Pomexoy, 
who did Perry Fuller favor? 

Answer. He favored Pomeroy, I should say. 
That is only an impression, -however. 

Question. What was Perry Fuller’s business? 

Answer. Government contractor. 

Question. For what? 

Answer. Indian contracts. 

Question. For supplies to Indians ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. ‘Treaty goods ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How long had he been engaged in 
that business before this election in 1867? 

Answer. Six, eight, or ten years. 

Question. lg what part of Kansas did he 
live? 

Answer. | 
Washington. 

Question. Where is that ? 

Answer. It is here—this city. 

Question. He did not live in Kansas? 

Answer. I think not. He has lived in Otta- 
wa and in the Indian country. 


think at that time he lived in 


Question. He did not claim to be a citizen | 


o! Kans is { 


Answer. He did livein Lawrence for awhile ; 
1 do not know but he lived in Lawrence then. 


Question. Where did Mr. Pomeroy then live? | 


Answer. At Atchison. 


Question. Do you know of Mr. Pomeroy 


using any money or other valuable thing to 


secure his election to the Senate, or to obtain | 


votes? 

Answer. | do not. 

Question. Do you know of any person who, 
as a friend of his, or who was in communica- 


} 
| 
j 


| 
| 
| 








leading and influential members in favor of 


; 
| 





tion with him, using any money or other valu- || 


able thing to get votes tor him? 

Answer. I do not. 

Question. 1s there any matter that occurs to 
yourself connected with that election that is 
material to this inquiry ? If there is, state 
anything that you have not already stated. 

Answer. I could not state anything except 
my belief; that would not be evidence, I un- 
derstand. 

Question 
which you found your belief. 

Answer. The memory of that whole thing 
bas gone from me to a great extent; so much 
so, that I could not state to-day the names of 


five members of that Legislature, and probably || 


| knew three fourths of them. 

Question. At what time was that Legislature 
elected ? 

Answer. Elected in the November preced- 
ing that January. 

Question. November, 1866 ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Before the election of that Legis- 
lature, was it understood that Mr. Pomreroy 
would be a candidate for the Senate? 

Answer. It was. 

Question. Was that discussed among the 
people before the election of that Legislature 
as to Mr. PomMeroy’s chance to be elected ? 

Answer. The belief was that he would be 
elected. 


Question. Do you know of the use of money | 


or any valuable thing, or promise of office or | 
contracts by Mr. Pomeroy, or any confiden- | 
tial or intimate friend of his, before the elec- | 
tion of members of the Legislature, to influ- | 


ence the election of members ? 

Answer. Well, as I said before, the memory 
has faded out and gone. I cannot say that I 
can remember it. 


Question. Do you know of the use of money 


or other valuable thing, or promise of office 
or contracts after the election of members, and 
before the assembling of the Legislature? 
Answer. I do not. 
Question. Who were the leading members 
of the Legislature favoring the election of Mr. 
Pommroy? 


} 
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Senator from Kansas—feport. 


Answer. Well, sir, | cannot name a man | 
now. If I think a moment I may; our own | 
members—the members from our own county. 

Question. Think a moment, and name any 


PoMEROY’S election. 

Mr. Pomeroy. If you will give him a list of 
the names he can tell. 

The Wirness. If you will give me a list of 
the names I can tell you very quickly. 

Mr. Locay. The senate journal shows that 
the senators present were Messrs. Abbott, 
Blakely, Clarke, Cooper, Dodge, Emmert, 
Fisher, Foster, Graham, Green, Haas, Har- 
vey, Lowe, Maxson, McFarland, Price, Riggs, 
togers, Scott, Sharp, Simpson, Underhill, 
Veale, Wiley, Wood. 

The Wrrness. The majority of them favored 
Mr. Pomeroy; twelve or thirteen, [ think. Is 
not McFarland among that list of senators? 

Mr. Logan. Yes, sir. 

The Wiryvess. McFarland was a Democrat. 

Mr. Logan. He voted for Lee, not for PomeE- 
ROY. 

The Wirness. I recollect that he did not. 
He agreed to vote for Mr. Pomeroy. He was 
the only man I[ talked with. 

Mr. Logan. Blakely, Clarke, Foster, Gra 
ham, Haas, Harvey, and McFarland voted for 
Lee. 

Answer. 


Yes, sir. 
By Mr. THurMAN: 

Question. Do you remember any in the 
house of representatives who were active for 
him? 

Mr. Logan. I will read the list of members 
of the House voting for Mr. Pomeroy: 

Allen, Barber, Booth, George W. Bowman, Wil- 


| liam Bowman, Bryant, Butts, Clark, Cloyce, Colum- 


bia, Crocker, Draper, Dugan, Estep, Fauikner, Finn, 
Gates, J. K. Goodin, J. R. Goodin, Gregory, Hamby, 
Hannon, Hannuns, Harmon, Harper, Hindman, 
Hutiman, Jacquith, R. W. Jenkins, A. Johnson, F. 
M. Johnson, Kendall, L. Kennedy, ‘Il. H. Kennedy, 
Kibbey, Killen, Knight, Lane, Lecompte, Lindsay, 
Loomis, Luce, Lyon, Manlove, May, Miller, Moore, 
Oliver, Palmer, Power, Przybylowicz, Robb, Rogers, 
Rupe, Sheldon, Spencer, Sponabie, C. H. Thompson, 
G. W. Thompson, Throckmorton, Travis, Tucker, 


You can state the facts upon || es von eens ee Oe 


By Mr. THurman: 
Question. Do you recollect now any of those 


| members of the house of representatives as 
|| having been active for Pomeroy? 





Answer. Oh, yes; a large number of them ; 
promiuent men there. 

Question. As active for him? 

Answer. Yes, sir; Manlove, Columbia, and 
those men. 

Question. Do you know whether any mem- 
bers of the house or senate who voted for Mr. 
Pomeroy were afterward appointed to office 
under the Federal Government? 

Answer. | recollect one there,a Mr. Palmer, 
who was made afterward or was then an Indian 
agent for the Pottawatomies. 

Question. Did he vote for Mr. Pomeroy? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You do not know whether his 


| appolutment was before or after the vote for 
| Mr. Pomeroy? 


Answer. No, sir. The only man in the whole 


| list that I recollect talking with myself was 


Mr. McFarland, and he voted against Pome- 
ROY. 

Question. Do you know any other who was 
appointed ? 

Answer. I rather think Manlove was after- 
ward appointed postmaster at Fort Scott. I 
think it was after. 

Question. How long after? 

Answer. I do not know. 

Question. On whose recommendation ? 

Answer. Ido not know. Lonly know he 
was alterward postmaster at Fort Scott. 

Question. Do you think of any others? 

Answer. If I read them over I could tell 
perhaps. 





’ | 
| 
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Question. Will you look over them? fe. 
mitting the senate journal above mentioned . 

Answer. Mr. Abbott has held an of,” 
Indian agent. s 

Question. When was Mr. Abbott app 
| Indian agent? 

Answer. I cannot say. I think he wag ,, 
Indian agent at that time. It occurs jo 5. 
| that he resigned his Indian agency afier hye - 
| elected, as there was some difficulty abou * 
being an Indian agent and in the senate gt }, 
same time. I may be mistaken about that. 

Question. Afier the election was he re 
pointed to his Indian agency? 

Answer. If { am correct he was, if he Was 
the man. 

Question. How long did he hold thata 

Answer. Some time—a year or two. 

Question. Is he alive now? 

_ Answer. Yes, sir, he is; he is here in this 
city. 

Question. Go on. 

Answer. Mr. Emmett held an office—eithe 
register or receiver of the land office. 

Question. Before or after that election ? 

Answer. I cannot say. 

Question. Where? 

Answer. At Humboldt. 

Question. You cannot say whether it was 
before or afterward ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Under the constitution of Kap. 
sas isa United States officer eligible to be g 
member of the Legislature? 

Answer. He is not. 

Question. Then he was not in the land office 
at that time? 

Answer. He was not. 

Question. Was he afterward ? 

Answer. He was afterward. 

Question. About how long after that elec- 
tion? 

Answer. I cannot say. 

Question. Go on to the next. 

Answer. Mr. Lowe—my recollection is that 
he voted for Mr. Pomeroy. He afterward held 
the office of mail agent for a few months. 

Question. When did he hold that office—how 
long after? 

Answer. I cannot say; I have no recollec- 
tion of the date. 

Question. Go on. 

Answer. Mr. Maxson has held an office. | 
think he was in the land office—either receiver 
or register. 

Question. How long after the election was 
he appointed ? 

Answer. I cannot tell. 

Question. Go on to the next. 

Answer. There are none of the rest of them 
that I recollect about ; those are all the seu- 
ators. The only man that I secured for Pome 
roy was John Hannon. 

Question. That you secured ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; through my influence | 
got him to vote for Pomeroy. He wasaDem- 
ocrat. 

Question. 
whisky ? 

Answer. I presume he did. We didn’t call 
| that Martin’s whisky, we called it Pomeroy s 
whisky. I do not see any of these represent: 
atives that I recollect now of holding an office. 

Question. Do you know whether any oue 
of those gentlemen who were appointed t 
office, as you have stated, or held office, were 
appointed on the recommendation of Mr. 
Pomeroy? 

Answer. I do not. 

Question. Do you know whether any promise 
was made to any of them that if they votes 
| for Mr. Pomeroy they should be appointed 
| any office? 
| Answer. I do not. 
| Question. Do you know if any of ihose g°”” 
| tlemen who voted for Mr. Pomeroy were: 
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inser. 1 would like to say I believe some \ 


i Answer. Yes, sir; in the early part of the 
of them were. I was there. I believe some 


canvass he was. 


of them were, but [cannot name one. Ihave | Question. Was he a candidate against me at 
= doubt we talked the matter over, but I can- || the time Mr. Russell mentions in his testi- 
not recollect one. || mony—about midnight the night before the 
Question. Do you know of any of the gen- | election? 


tlemen who voted for Mr. Pomeroy afterward || Answer. I understood it to be conceded by 
having an Indian contract, or any Government | all parties that he was not a candidate against 
contract? || you for two or three days prior to the election. 

Answer. I do not now recollect any. _ _ || tt was conceded by Carney’s friends and by 

Question. Do you recollect anything material || all parties that Mr. Pomeroy would be elected 
that you have not already stated ? | for the long term on the first ballot in joint 

Answer. I do not. — ; | convention. The contest was understood to 

(The foregoing testimony having been read || be between Ross and Carney for the short 
over to the witness, he adds:] In saying I || term. 

‘secured’? the vote of John Hannon, I merely Question. State if you know anything else 
meant that I talked with him and urged him material to this investigation. As you were 
to vote for Mr. Pomeroy. I believe he did || with me nearly all the time, state whatever 
vote for him. you choose to state in regard to this matter. 
| | have not had any conference with you, but I 
Wasuinoron, D. C., will ask you to state whatever you know that 

May 21, 1872. was improperly done or said in reference to 

George T. Anthony sworn and examined; || this matter. : 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore, (Mr. LoGay.) Answer. Well, sir, | can only state In gen- 
As this witness is called on behalf of Mr. Pome- || eral terms that I was editor of the Evening 
xoY he will open the examination. Bulletin, and had labored very earnestly all 

By Mr. Pomeroy : through the campaign for PoMERoy and against 


ion. S id d Carney. I felt a deep interest in it. In all 
Question. tate your residence, age, an || my correspondence and communications, and 
occupation. 


M d I ae €L my presence there at Topeka, I was not made 

eS y — naee = aa S d tee acquainted with anything that was improper, 

enworth, Kansas; / am the editor and pub- |! or that tended to corruption in any way, shape, 
lisher of the Kansas Farmer; I am forty-nine 








| 
| 
} 
| 





id or manner. 
ee Or si ‘ uestion. Do you know about my using 
Question. Were you at Topeka during the | white ? ) y os 


senatorial election of 1867? 

Answer. I was, sir. 

Question. Where were you stopping? 

Answer. I stopped at the Capitol House, sir. 

Question. Where were the headquarters of 
Mr. Pomeroy, who was a candidate? 

Answer. At the Capitol House. 

Question. Were you in his rooms constantly, 
frequently, day and night—all the time? 

Answer. Very frequently, every day. 

Question. Do you know of Mr. Russell 
being there frequently ? 

Answer. 1 never saw him there. 

Question. Do you know Mr. Russell? 

Answer. I do. 

Question. What is his name? 

Answer. Ed. Russell, we call him. I do 
not know whether it is Edward or Edmund. 
He writes his name, ‘* Ed. Russell.’’ 

Question. Do you know of his being there 
night and day? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Have you seen his testimony in 
that book, [report of the joint committee of the 
Kansas Legislature ?]} 

Answer. Yes; I have read that testimony. 

Question. Do you know of his being in my 
room ? 

Answer. I never saw him there. 

Question. Do you know of Perry Fuller 
being there often? 

Answer. | saw him in the building. I never 
saw him in your room. 

Question. Did he occupy rooms adjacent to 
mine? 

_ Answer. I do not suppose he occupied rooms 
in the building. I know he did not occupy the 
rooms you were occupying. 

Question. Did you have any conversation 
yourself with Mr. Russell? 

Answer. Never. 

Question. Who was Russell supposed to 
favor, whose election? 

Answer. Mr. ———, a distinguished gentle- 
man trom Mississippi—Lee. . 


Answer. No, sir. I do not use it myself, 
| and I never saw you use it. 

Question. Did you know Perry Fuller? 

Answer. Yes, sir; | knew him. 

Question. Did you know of his being in my 
room frequently or constantly ? 

Answer. No, sir; I never saw him there. 

Question. What do you know about any 
check-book or bank-book being in my room ? 

Answer. Well, sir, I never saw one, if you 
had one; I never saw any money or evidence 
of it there. 

Question, You never saw Perry Fuller have 
a check-book there? 

Answer. No, sir. 





By Mr. THurMaAN: 


Question. When was the first senatorial elec- 
tion ever held in Kansas? 

Answer. I went to Kansas myself in 1865. 
I am not acquainted with the politics of Kan- 
sas prior to that. 

Question. This wasa reélection of Mr. Pome- 
ROY? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Mr. Anthony, do you know of 
any person, who voted for Mr. Pomeroy on 
that occasion, being appointed to office after- 
ward by the Federal Government? 

Answer. I can recall no such instance; I 
could not say there was not. 

Question. Do you know of any promises 
made to those gentlemen who voted for Mr 
Pomeroy, that they should receive any office 
or Government contract—Indian contract—or 
anything of the kind? 

Answer. None whatever ever came to my 
knowledge then or since. 

Question. Was it understood, before the 
election of the members of the Legislature, 
that Mr. Pomeroy would be a candidate for 
reélection? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What seemed to be the feeling 

, and sentiment of the Republican party of the 

2 "Gres. Jarapainna! dae - Mr State of Kansas in regard to his reélection ? 
Lee ees: Sh, ORIREA 5 ” Answer. The contest was all in the party, 
: as there was but one party substantially within 
the State at that time, and that is substantially 
true now. There was but one party in the 


By Mr. Pomeroy: 


Question. Was Thomas Carney a candidate 
against me? 


State, and it was a eontest within the party, 








SENATE. 


| 
| and based largely upon local grounds. Mr. 


Carney lived in Leavenworth, the chief city of 
the State, and his claims were iargely pressed 


| on account of that, so far as our people were 


concerned. 
his election. 

Question. Did there seem to be any prevail- 
ing sentiment in favor of any one before the 
election of the members of the Legislature? 

Answer. Nothing more than discussions 
which always occur. 

Question. How did the feeling run? 

Answer. The impression was very general 
that Senator Pomeroy would be reélected 
before the Legislature was elected. 

Question. Atter the Legislature was elected, 
and before it assembled, what was the general 
impression in regard to Senator PomMEROY’S 
reélection ? 

Answer. Parties were confident upon both 
sides that he would be elected and that Car- 
ney would be elected. The lines were very 
closely drawn and they had earnest supporters, 
confident believers in the election of each of 
them. 

Question. They were at that time—before 
the assembling of the Legislature—supposed 
to be candidates against each other tor the 
long term? 

Answer. Yes, sir; they were the two prom- 
inent candidates before the people of the State. 

Question. And continued to be candidates 
against each other up to two or three days 
before the election? 

Answer. Yes, sir; both were struggling for 
the long term. 

Question. Carney never was a candidate for 
the short term? 

Answer. No, sir; not until within three or 
four days of the election. 

Question. Was he then? 

Answer. Yes, sir; distinctly so. 

Question. Did he get any votes? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he got all of them except 
those for Ross. They were the only candi- 
dates at the last ballot. 

Question. Was there any caucus of the 
Republican members before going into the 
election ? 

Answer. Not in the sense in which we use 
to hold caucuses. 

Question. No nomination by caucus? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. They just went into the Legislature 
and voted ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; there was no party caucus; 
only the friends of the different candidates. 
There has never been a party caucus since | 
have been in the State. 

Question. After the Legislature assembled, 
was there any doubt as to the result of the con 
test between Carney and Pomeroy? 

Answer. O, yes, sir; it was not settled when 
the Legislature assembled which of the two 
would be elected. As I said, Mr. Carney re- 
mained a candidate against PomEROY up to 
within two or three days before the election. 

Question. Is Carney living in Kansas ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; his family is living in our 
city. He is in business at St. Louis. 

Question. Where did Perry Fuller then 
reside? 

Answer. He was residing here, I think, sir. 

Question. In Washington city? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I think so. 

Question. What was his business? 

Answer. He was always understood by me 
to be a contractor—a Government contractor 
in the Indian business. 

Question. For supplies or merchandise to 
| fulfill Indian treaties? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 
| Question. Do you know when he first ob- 
| tained a contract of that kind? 
| Answer. No, sir ; it was before my residence 
| in the State. 


I was there myself and opposed 
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Question. When was that? 
Answer. In October, 1865, I went there. 


| | 


| 


Question. Do you know what influences were | 


ire contracts for him ? 

Answer. I do not. 

(uestion. Did he continue a Government 
coutractor after the election in 1867? 

Answer. | could not say. 

Question. Was he for or against Mr. Pome- 
nOY, a8 between Pomeroy and Carney? 

Answer. It would be impossible for me to 
say. I never knew him to be identified with 
it at all. In the contest between Ross and 
Carney he was for Mr. Ross positively. Up to 
that time | do not remember what his position 
was. 

Question. You do not remember whether he 
was for Pomeroy or Carney in the contest 
between them? 

Answer. | never knew him to identify him- 
self as to the contest between individuals until 
I knew him identified with Mr. Ross, working 
for bis election. 

Question. As between Ross and Carney, 
which side did Mr. Pomeroy take? 

Answer. It was supposed he was for Mr. 
Ross 


ised to pe »( 


Question. Do you know of his using any | 


money to elect Ross? 

Answer. I do not. 

Question. Do you know of any money being 
used by anybody in the election? 

Answer. Not to my knowledge. 

Question. Or any valuable thing ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Any promises of office? 


Answer. No, sir. 

Y 
Question. Or contracts ? 
Answer. No, sir 


Question. Do you know of anything further, 
material to this investigation, that you have 


not stated? 


Answer. | do not. 


[The foregoing testimony having been read | 
over to the witness, be adds:] The question is | 


asked me, ** Did there seem to be any prevail- 
ing sentiment in favor of any one before the 
election of the members of the Legislature ?”’ 


to which I answered, ‘‘ Nothing more than | 


discussions which always occur.’’ I will say 
that there was av almost universal sentiment 
in favor of the reélection of Senator Pomeroy. 


WasuHinoton, D. C., 
luurspay, May 28, 1872. 
Joshua Wheeler sworn and examined. 
By Mr. Loca: 


Question. State your name and age. 
Answer. Joshua Wheeler; forty-five. 
Question. Residence? 

Answer. Pardee, Atchison county, Kansas. 

Question. What is your occupation? 

Answer. Farming. 

Question. Mr. Wheeler, what do you know 
n reference to the contest for Senator in 1867 
between Mr. Pomeroy and others? 

Answer. I was at Topeka some time, 

Question. During that contest? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What do you know in reference to 
any corruption, or in reference to Mr. Pome- 
ROY procuring votes for the office of United 
States Senator, if anything? State just what 
you know, 

Answer. I can state the fact I stated there 
in that report, how I learned the fact in refer- 
cuce to that $100. 

Mr. LoGan. State it. 

be Wirness. I can give the circumstances, 
as I heard them, that brought the fact to my 
knowledge. I will state that the first day of 
the ballot there was a good deal of excitement. 
| think it was in the afternoon that the friends 
of Mr. Pomeroy seemed to be somewhat dis- 


appointed as to the result of the ballot—a pre- || 





Senator from Kansas— Report. 


| liminary vote, I think it was. After the bal- 
loting was over, I was down at the Capitol 
| Hotel, where Mr. Pomeroy’s friends were 
| staying, and they were cursing and swearing 
about some man that had gone back on them. 
I learned that this man—I do not recollect of 
hearing his name then, but I heard since it 
| was Wells—had $100 paid to Mr. Horton to 
| secure his seat, with the anderstanding that he 
should vote for Mr. Pomeroy, and he had gone 
back on them, and either voted for Carney on 


the first ballot, or against them on some pre- | 


| liminary vote. That is how I come to know 
| that fact. 

Question. Who was this man that you say 
$100 was paid to? 

Answer. | did not know his name when I 
was before the committee. 
that it was Mr. Wells. I donot know that the 
man’s name was stated to meat the time. The 
fact was stated in that way. 

Question. You say this $100 was paid to him 
for what purpose? 

Answer. It was paid, I understood, to Mr. 
| Horton, his attorney; it was a contested seat; 
| it was paid to Mr. Horton, as his attorney, to 
secure his seat. 

Question. Wells had a contested seat? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. And Horton was paid $100 as the 
attorney for Wells? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Horton was not in the Legisla- 
ture? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. He was a mere lawyer outside? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. You understood $100 was paid by 
Mr. Pomeroy? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. From whom did you understand 
that? 


at the hotel while this excitement occurred 
after the first ballot. 
in the room, may be. 

Question. Do you know whether Mr. Wells 
was a PoMEROY man or not? . 

Answer. | did not know him. 

Question. Did you ever talk with Mr. Wells 
on the subject ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Are you acquainted with him 
now ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Are you acquainted with Mr. Hor- 
ton ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Did you ever talk with him on the 
subject ? 

Answer. I never did, sir. 

Question. Then as I understand you, you 
heard a conversation between the friends of 
Mr. Pomeroy ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Where 





it was stated that Mr. 


attorney and not a member of the Legislature, 
$100? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. To defend the seat of Mr. Wells, 
which was being contested in the Legislature? 

Answer. Yes, sir. That was my understand 
ing. 

Question. Have you any knowledge what- 
ever of that yourself? 
Answer. No, sir; 

stated. 
Question. Mere rumor? 
Answer. I merely heard it among these men 
there. 
Question. You do not know Mr. Wells? 
Answer. I do not know Mr. Wells. 


no more than I have 





| 
| 


Question. You know Mr. Horton? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 


I havesince learned | 


Pomeroy had given Mr. Horton, who was an | 





Answer. | would not like to be positive. It | 
was stated among the friends of Mr. Pomeroy | 


There were twenty men | 
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Question. But never talked with hi: : 


} N On tha 
subject ? 7 
Answer. No, sir. 
Question. You have no knowledge of _ 


Answer. No, sir. 
Question. Do you know who gave you thie 
J LOLs 


| information ? 


Answer. No, sir. Iam not positive, becay. 
it was talked of among so many. It has ja, 
many years ago. It was talked of among the 
friends of Mr. Pomeroy. I would not dare 
be positive on that point. 

Question. Do you know whether there wa, 

iw * ; e 
any probability of Mr. Pomeroy being defeate, 
in that contest ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I understood there was 

Question. Do you know how the vote stood? 

Answer. I don’t remember. I was in the 
hall on the final ballot, but at the first yore 
they didn’t allow but one or two men jy ; 
each member. Each man had the right to take 
two friends with him—to admit two friends oy 
the floor. I was on the floor. 

Question. Do you know whether Mr. Carney 
received any votes for Senator against \{; 
Pomeroy? 

Answer. I have forgotten just exactly the 
nature of the contest. I know Mr. Carney 
was a candidate in opposition to Mr. Pomeroy. 
but my impression is that at the last Mr. Car. 
ney came up for simply the short term. 

Question. I will call your attention to th 
journal of the senate of Kansas and refresh 
your recollection. The journal shows that oy 
that ballot for the long term there was no one 
voted for except Mr. Pomeroy and Mr. Lee 

Answer. I had some conversation with Gov 
ernor Carney when I first went there. [| know 
he was a candidate for the long term against 
Mr. Pomeroy, and I know Governor Carney 
told me the last morning before the first ballot 
that he was not a candidate against Mr. Pow: 
rRoY, but for the short term. 

Question. The journal shows that Lee only 
was balloted for against Mr. Pomeroy. 

Answer. I know he was a candidate for the 
long term before that. He so told me. 

Question. Mr. Pomeroy seems to have 
received 84 votes against 25 on the final vole 
that decided it. Was the contest of such « 
character as would justify the belief that 
was necessary to resort to any means other 
than fair ones to secure Mr. Pomeroy’s elec 
tion? 

Answer. Only in the first of the contest 
there was. My opinion js that the opinion 
prevailed at the commencement that Mr. Car- 
ney’s chances were just as good as Mr. Power 
ROY’S. 

Question. If the opinion prevailed that his 
chances were just as good as Mr. Powe. 
Roy’s—you were there all the time 

The Wirness. No, sir; I think I arrived at 
Topeka about ten days before the election. | 
would not be positive. I was sent for. 

Question. If that was the state of things at 
first, what transpired that caused such a change 
as to give Mr. Pomeroy 84 votes against 29, 
while Mr. Carney received no votes? 

Answer. Well, sir, I don’t know that I can 
give any reason. I don’t know that I could 
tell what produced the change. | simply 
know the fact, and I have heard it stated 
repeatedly by men who were there, that at the 
outset Mr. Carney’s chances were good, but 
Mr. Pomeroy simply out-generuled him. | 

Question. But what was the immediate 
cause that brought the thing about? 

-Answer. I don’t know. 4 have heard—but 
I will not state what I have heard. 

Question. Is there any other fact that you 
know in connection with this matter? 

Answer. No, sir; I don’t know that there 1s. 

Question. Mr. Wells, you say, did not vote 
for Mr. Pomeroy? 
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——— 


Answer. 1 will not be certain about that. 
a been so long it has slipped my mind 
qbether it was on the first ballot or on some 
a ninary vote that he failed. ; 

“Question. Anyhow, Mr. Wells did not vote, 
.. your information was, in the way that he 
a to vote? J 

{nswer. That is what I understood. 

Question. It was on some preliminary vote ? 

Answer. I think it was on some preliminary 


‘ 


you 























By Mr. PoMEROY: , : 

Question. You speak of being sent for. Who 
gent for you? ; 

Answer. 1 received a letter from Colonel 
John A. Martin, stating that you desired my 
presence at Topeka. : 

Question. In whose interest were you there ? 

Answer. | was sent for in your interest, I 
yeneve. 

: Question. Did anybody pay you anything 
th e e? 

vAnswer. I stayed at the hotel, but that did 
not cost me anything. You simply paid my 
expenses. I rode over on horseback, and I 
presented a bill for my horse. 

Question. Did Governor Carney pay you 
anything ? 

Answer. No, sir; not a cent. 

Question. Have you ever read what pur- 
ports to be your testimony in the report of 
this investigating committee of the Kansas 
Legislature ? ‘ 

Answer. I have, sir. 

Question. Are you correctly reported in that 
document? 

Answer. Well, the testimony there, or the 
evidence in the case of Mr. King is not as | 
recollect it exactly; but in your case I think 
it is substantially correct. 

Question. Have you ever read an affidavit 
taking back any of this testimonyas published 
in this book ? 

Answer. I have made a statement to Mr. 
King that there was some testimony there that 
was notas | recollected it. I gave a statement 
to that effect. 

Question. Did you swear to it? 

Answer. I did. 

Question. Is this your affidavit? [Submit- 
ting a document appended to the testimony of 
this witness. ] 

Answer. 1 don’t know. Mr. King read that 
overtome, That is my signature. [Exam- 
ining the document.] Yes, sir; | believe that 
18 it, 

Question. That is your affidavit or what you 
have sworn to, since that testimony was taken, 
in regard to that testimony ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I have no recollection 
of the question coming there, just in the shape 
it did, in that first place. 

Question. Was it because this book was not 
correctly kept, or how did the mistake occur? 

Answer. That I can’t tell. The question 
that | supposed was asked me was exactly the 
question that was put to Mr. Murphy. 

Question. Why is this incorrect? Is it be- 
cause you were not correctly reported, or be- 
cause they did not print it right? 

Answer. I_can’t tell. I have no recollection 
of the question coming in that shape. Mr. 
King took exceptions to it. 

Question. As to the way you are reported 
here in this book, state whether you think it is 
the fault of the reporter or printer. 

Answer. That I can’t account for. 

Question. You only know it is incorrect ? 

_ Answer, 1 have no recollection of the ques- 
tion being asked me in the shape it appears in 
that book—not the least. It was altogether a 
different question, as I understood it. 

Question. You spoke of this Mr. Wells. Do 
you know how he voted? 


Answer. I understood that he voted for you 
finally, 
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Question. Do you know of his voting against | 
me at all? 

Answer. I can simply state what I heard. I 
was not in the house. They didn’t allow me 
in the house at the time that vote was taken. 

Question. Have you generally been for Mr. 
Carney; were you for Mr. Carney in this elec- 
tion of 1871? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. | mean 1867? 

Answer. No, sir; | was for Mr. Pomeroy 
then, not for Mr. Carney. 

Question. In the contest between Carney 
and Ross, how were you? 

Answer. My feelings would have led me to 
Mr. Carney, ‘but I didn’t take any part in it 
at all, because my object was to secure your 
election. 





The following is the affidavit referred to in 
the evidence of Joshua Wheeler: 


Hon. Joshua Wheeler, of Atchison county, Kan- 
sas, after being duly sworn, deposeth and saith: 

1. That in my testimony before the joint commit- 
tee of investigation I have unintentionally wronged 
Mr. S. C. King, of Atchison, and had I known that 
my testimony would appear and have the bearing 
that it has, I would have gone before the committee 
and had the same corrected. 

2. I do not know, nor did any person give me 
directly to understand, that S. C. King voted for 
Mr. Clarke in consideration of a Federal position. 

3. Ldo not know. nor did any person give me to 
understand. that Mr. Clarke failed in his efforts to 
secure Mr. King a position, nor do I know nor have I 
heard that Mr, Clarke ever tried to get Mr. Kinga 
consulship. 

4. There was nothing in that “letter”? mentioned 
in my testimony but a request from myself to Mr. 
CALDWELL to aid Senator PomERoy in his effort to 
secure Mr. King a consulship. 

5. I have no knowledge of the questions as they 
appear in the evidence being asked by the com- 


mittee. ° JOSHUA WHEELER. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 13th day of 
May, A. D. 1872. B. F. HUDSON, 


Justice of the Peace. 





















Wasuinoton, D. C., 
Tuurspay, May 238, 1872. 

William Spriggs sworn and examined. 

By Mr. Logan : ’ 

Question. State your name, age, residence, 
and occupation. 

Answer. William Spriggs; forty-six; Gar- 
nett, Kansas ; farmer. 

Question. Mr. Spriggs, you were sworn, I 
believe, before an investigating committee of 
the Legislature of Kansas, in reference to the 
election, in 1867, of Mr. Pomeroy to the United 
States Senate? 

Answer. Yes. sir. 

Question. Will you state what you know, if 
anything, in reference to improper means hav- 


election ? 

Answer. I know nothing at all about it per- 
sonally. I was in Topeka. I don’t know 
anything at all that Mr. Pomeroy did of my 
own knowledge. 

Question. You say you know nothing what- 
ever, of your own knowledge, in connection 
with it? 

Answer. Nothing whatever. Nothing what- 
ever. 


Question. Were you there during the con- 
test? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were you in Mr. Pomeroy’s 
room ? 


Answer. I was not. 

Question. Did you take any interest in the 
campaign ? 

Answer. I took some little interest in the 
campaign. 

Question. Who did you favor? 

Answer. I favored the election of Governor 
Carney. 

Question. As against Mr. Pomeroy? 

Answer. We started out with that view. 







ing been used by Mr. Pomeroy to procure his | 
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The contest, I believe, as I recollect it now, 
simmered down to between General Lee and 
Mr. Pomeroy ; but I wasa friend of Governor 
Carney, and went there to assist in the elec- 
tion of Governor Carney to the United Siates 
Senate. 


Question. How was the contest carried on? 


You say you know nothing improper about it. 
Was ita fair contest as to who should have 
the most friends? 


Answer. So far as I know, it was. 
Question. Did you see anything that was 


improper in the conduct of the matter at all? 


Answer. I did not. I did not, sir. 
Question. I ask if you testified as follows 


betore the general committee of the Kansas 


Legislature to investigate this subject: *‘ In 
1867, the evening of the election tor United 


States Senator, Perry Fuller told me_ that 


Pomeroy and Ross’s election had cost him 
$42,000; that he considered he had made 
$58,000, for he had set apart $100,000 for 
it?’? 

Answer. Yes, sir. That’s what Mr. Fuller 
told me in Dan Adams's bank. It was the 
afternoon after the election. 

Question. Is that a correct report of what 
you said? 

Answer. That that you have read to me off 
of that paper is true. I have not read that 
printed book. 


Wasuinarton, D. C., 
Tuurspay, May 23, 1872. 

Albert H. Horton. called by Mr. Pomeroy, 

sworn and examined. 
By Mr. Locan: 

Question. Please state your name, age, resi- 
dence, and occupation. 

Answer. My name is Albert H. Horton. I 
reside at Atchison, Kansas. I have resided 
there for ten years. My business is that of 
practicing attorney. I hold an official posi- 
tion at present. 

Question. What is that? 

Answer. I am United States attorney for 
that district. 

Question. Mr. Wheeler, a witness here, has 
testified that in 1867, during the contest be- 
tween Mr. Pomeroy and others for a seat in 
the United States Senate, he understood or 
heard that Mr. Pomeroy had paid you, as 
attorney, $100 to aid in securing the seat of 
a Mr. Wells, who, in consideration for that, 
was to vote for Mr. Pomeroy for United 
States Senator. Will you state the facts in 
reference to the matter? 

Answer. The supreme court ofour State meets 
at Topeka. I was present there in attendance 
on the supreme courtin the winter of 1867, and, 
I suppose, I remained longer at the capital on 
account of the senatorial election in progress, 
there being two Senators to be elected. Mr. 
John D. Wells was a representative—the sit- 
ting member—from Marshall county, in our 
State. I had been acquainted with hima long 
time; had transacted legal business for him 
before that time, and have since transacted 
legal business for him, and to-day have a suit 
for him in our county. His seat was contested 
by one John W. Bollinger, a partner of Braim- 
baugh, both practicing attorneys in Marysville, 
Marshall county, Kansas. Mr. Bollinger, be 
ing an attorney, was better acquainted with 
the necessary provisions or proceedings to con: 
test the seat of Mr. Wells, who was a farmer, 
and had given the legal or proper notice to 
take depositions, so that when the Legislature 
convened he could present that evidence and 
oust Mr. Wells immediately, and, as we sup: 
posed, before Mr. Wells could present his evi- 
dence. Mr. Wellsand Mr. Vail, a gentleman 
from Marshall county, came to me and told 
me that Mr. Wells was in danger of having his 
seat taken from him without a fair opportunity 
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I told Mr. Vailand Mr. Wells 


to be heard. 


| 
|| him, and for and in consideration of that you | 


that any friendly act | could do for him [ | 


would gladly do; that I saw Mr. Boilinger had 


some little advantage in having complied with | 


the provisions ofthelaw. With Mr. Wells I went 
before the committee on elections and asked 
the committee to give Mr. Wells ten days’ 
time in which his evidence might be taken, and 
prepared a resolution to be submitted to the 
house of representatives, that a commission 
be appointed by the speaker to go to Marshall 
county and take the evidence, and report within 
a period of ten days. I only appeared once 
before the committee on elections. A member 
of the committee on elections reported that 
resolution, which was passed by the house. 
The commissioner was sent and the evidence 
wastaken. Mr. Wells never paid me anything 
for it; I never made any demand for it. Mr. 
Pomeroy never spoke to me about it; he had 
no conversation with me about compensation 
either being agreed upon or mentioned. It 
was an act of friendship toward a client, and 
as a man who was interested in local matters 
from our county. Mr. John D. Wells is here; 
he isa farmer. I took a little more interest in 
the matter because Mr. Bollinger was an attor- 
ney in his county, and had, as we supposed, 
prepared his case to get a little advantage of 
Mr. Wells in the contest. 
By Mr. Pomeroy: 

Question. Was Mr. Wells for or against me 
before you saw him? 

Answer. Mr. Wells was elected to vote for 
Mr. Pomeroy’s election, and Mr. Bollinger 
had been elected to vote for a gentleman 
named General Lee, now residing at New 
Orleans. Before anything was said it was the 
understanding and expectation that Mr. Wells 
would support Mr. Pomeroy out of regard for 
that vote in his constituency. We have a rail- 
road running from our city right through the 
portion of the county where Mr. Wells resides, 
and that portion of the county is locally in- 
terested with us, while the northern portion 
of the county is connected by a railroad with 
St. Joseph, and Mr. Bollinger resides in the 
northern portion of the county, and locally he 
is opposed to our interests. 

Question. Did Mr. Wells vote for me? 

Answer. 1 know he did vote for you. 

Question. Did he vote in a way to disap- 
point my friends at all? 

Answer. No, sir; he voted in accordance 
with the wishes of his constituents, and was 
alterward reélected. Upon the contest in the 
election case the messenger we sent out was 
not able to or did not get the evidence we 
hoped, and the house decided the seat vacant. 
The candidates then went back and ran again 
and Wells was elected. At the next session 
or @ subsequent session Mr. Wells was re- 
turned again. 


Wasarneoton, D. C., 
Tuourspay, May 23, 1872. 


John D. Wells, called by Mr. Pomeroy, 
sworn and examined. 


By Mr. Logan: 


Question. Mr. Wells, will you state your 
name and age? 

Answer. John D. Wells ; forty-one years. 

Question. Where do you reside? 

Answer. Barrett, Marshall county, Kansas. 

Question. What is your occupation ? 

Answer. Farming. 

Question. Mr. Wells, it was stated by Mr. 
Joshua Wheeler that in 1867 you were a mem- 
ber of the Kansas Legislature, and there was a 
contest made against you for your seat; that 
he heard it said that Mr. Horton, an attorney, 
had been employed to defend you—to attend to 
your matter in reference to your seat; that he 
had received $100, paid by Mr. Pomeroy to | 
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| were to cast your vote for Mr. Pomeroy for 


United States Senator; will you now state to 
the committee whether or not these statements 
are correct? 

Answer. No, there is nothing in it correct, 
so far as I know, at all. I was a member that 
year, and | think I spoke to Mr. Horton my- 
self. My seat was contested. I was the sit- 
ting member, and I asked Mr. Horton to get 
a commission to take evidence ; but he never 
charged me anything. I never paid him any- 
thing. I never spoke to him about pay. 

Question. Did you consider that he did it 
as a mere friendly act, as a neighbor and a 
friend? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Who were you in favor of as Uni- 
ted States Senator? 

Answer. Oh, | was elected on the Pomeroy 
issue, as it was called. 

Question. You were elected, it being under- 
stood that you were for Mr. Pomeroy? 

Answer. Oh, yes, sir. The whole issue of the 
contest was between Lee and Pomeroy. 

Question. You went there in favor of PomeE- 
ROY ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Inthe vote you were merely carry- 
ing out the wishes of your constituents? 

Answer. Yes, sir. The whole fight of the 
contest was Pomeroy and Lee; Lee supported 
by the northern road and Pomeroy by the 
Central Branch road. ; 

Question. | understand that vote was a free 
vote, according to your own desire and the 
wishes of your constituents, without avy con- 
sideration or any expectation of fee or reward 
of any kind whatever? ‘ 

Answer. Yes, sir; that’s so. I would not 
have dared to have voted against Mr. Pome- 
ROY. 

By Mr. ANTHONY: 


Question. Was there any preliminary vote 
before the final vote in which you voted con- 
trary to the wishes of Mr. PomgEroy’s friends, 
so as to give any dissatisfaction ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

| Upon hearing the foregoing testimony read 
over, the witness adds: In saying Mr. Pom- 
EROY was supported by the Central Branch 
road, | mean this: the southern portion of our 
county where | live are in favor of the Central 
Branch road, and they supposed Mr. Pomeroy 
could help it in some way; and Lee was in 
favor of the St. Jo and Denver road, the 
northern road, and Mr. Bollinger and I ran on 
those two issues. ] 


Wasuineton, D. C., 
Tuurspay, May 23, 1872. 


James B. Abbott, called by Mr. Pomeroy, 

sworn and examined: 
By Mr. Logan : 

Question. State your name and age. 

Answer. James B. Abbott; fifty-three past. 

Question. Please state your residence. 

Answer. De Soto, Atchison county, Kan- 
sas. 

Question. What is your occupation? 

Answer. A conveyancer. 

By Mr. Pomeroy: 

Question. Were you a member of the Legis- 
lature in 1867 ? 

Answer. I was. 

Question. Which branch ? 

Answer. A member of the senate. 

Question. Were you then holding or have 
you since held a United States office of any 
kind ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Have you been appointed to any 
office ? 

Answer. No, sir; I have not since then. 
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By Mr. Logan: 
Question. Who did you vote for for Uni 
States Senator for the long term ? ited 
Answer. | voted for Mr. Pomeroy: for th 
short term I voted for Mr. Ross—the two thas 


were elected. 
By Mr. Pomgroy: 

Question. State anything you knowin re - 
to that election ; whether there was any doubs 
in regard to my election, if you choose to an 

Answer. I never heard that there was ,,. 
doubt about it at the time. I never an 
that there was any doubt raised at the time, 

By Mr. Logan : 

Question. 1 will ask you the genera] ques. 
tion as to your knowledge of any improper 
means being used by Mr. PoMERoy to secur, 
his election in any way whatever. Do you kno, 
of any? 

Answer. I do not. 

Question. Kither by means of money or other 
things? 

Answer. No, sir. 


Wasuincron, D. C, 
SaturDay, May 25, 1872, 
Thomas Carney sworn and examined, 
By Mr. Locan: 
Question. State your name, age, occupation, 


| and residence. 


Answer. Thomas Carney; Leavenworth, 
Kansas; merchant; forty-six years. 

Question. Governor Carney, the Senate has 
referred to us the charges of corruption at the 
time of the election of Mr. Pomeroy, in 1867, 
and we are investigating that matter now, 
If you know anything in reference to any im- 
proper means being used in 1867, at the time 
of the election for Senator, by Mr. Pomeroy, 
for the purpose of procuring his election, you 
will please state them. 

Answer. Well, I do not, Senator. I was 
not in a condition to know much of Senator 
PomeEnoy’s operations at that time, as | was 
his opponent, and not supposed to know what 
he was doing. All I knew was from common 
rumor. 

Question. Then you say you know nothing 
of your own knowledge in reference to any 
improper means to procure votes on the part 
of Mr. Pomeroy? 

Answer. No, sir; I cannot call any to mind. 
I do not know anything of my own knowledge 
that I can now call to mind. 

Question. You spoke of common rumor; 
was that what we call ‘‘rumor in the air,’ 
mere general talk, or some specific thing by a 
person professing to have knowledge of it? 

Answer. Well, it was, of course, what | 
heard coming secondshand. For instance, 
Judge Thatcher stated that Senator Pomeror 
had told him his election had cost him a for- 
tune; that it had cost him a fortune to beat 
me. Three or four other parties told me that 
the Senator had said to them it cost him 
fortune to beat me, or other words to that 
effect. 

Question. But did not specify how? 

Answer. No, sir; did not say how; only in 
general terms. 

Wasuincroy, D. C., 
Saturpay, May 25, 1872. 

William A. Phillips, called by Mr. Pomesor, 

sworn and examined. 
By Mr. LoGan: 

Question. State your name, residence, and 
occupation. 

Answer. William A. Phillips; forty-five 
years; Salin, Kansas; attorney. 

By Mr. Pomeroy: 

Question. I desire to call your attention to 

the testimony of Mr. Edward Russell, and 
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venecially to that part referring to Mr. Perry 
Faller and his quarters. [The testimony of 
Edward Russell given before this committee 
vas here read over to the witness, for which 
ee —.] Now, tell what you know about 
Perry Fuller coming there and where he had 
his quarters. 
Answer. 
quarters. 
the struggle. : 
days before the election. 


[ do not know where he had his 


fg he got there. 
hecause they serenaded Mr. Clarke one night, 
ind he arrived just at that time. 

; Question. About how many days before the 
election did he arrive? 


Answer. | could not tell exactly ; but two | 


orthree. But I think the heaviest part of the 
sruggle was over before he got there, except 
shat in regard to the election of Mr. Ross. 


Question. Were you frequently at the hotel | 


ok waa? 
where i was! 3 
Answer. Very seldom. My own name in 
the early part of the canvass had been used. 
| think I was not in your room, although I 
met you once Or twice. 


people, and was the only candidate who had. 
You were not elected the first day in the two 
houses, but on the first ballot in joint session. 
\y impression is that Mr. Pomeroy had the 
largest number of votes of any candidate ; that 
is, the largest number before the people. That 
was the understanding. 

Question. In whose interest was Perry Ful- 
lor? Whom did he come for? 

Answer. I do not know who he came for. 
He worked for Mr. Ross. When Mr. Ross 
came | saw him in the Governor’s room, and, 
as hehad only afew votes, Iasked him whether 
he was a candidate. 
Micawber platform, waiting to see what would 
turn up. 

Question. That was Ross? 

Answer. Yes, sir, | remember he asked me 
about the impeachment, or said something 
about it, but not relevant to this matter. 

Question. Were you acquainted with the 
majority of the members of 

Answer. Yes, sir; I think I knew most of 
them, or all of them. 

Question. Was there any distinctive Demo- 
cratic candidate or party in the Legislature ? 

Answer. All I know was, the night I had 
the local caucus nomination, Judge Lecompte, 
with, [ think, eleven others, came into my 
room and tendered me their support, and said 
there were thirteen Democrats in the Legisla- 
ture. He said I could get them all, or nearly 
all; that there was no Democratic candidate. 

Question. How many members of the Legis- 
lature were there in all? 

Answer. One hundred and nine or ten. 
Every new county gives a new member. 

Question. As you were a candidate yourself, 
Iwould like to ask you now—I have never 
asked you the question—whether you know of 
anything improper having been done by me or 
my friends in that election ? 

Answer. 1 do not.” I did not know of any- 
thing improper. I heard rumors but not in 
regard to yourself; but, of course, I cannot 
tell hearsay. Mr. Fuller and myself were 
not on terms in the army. He was a con- 
tractor? 

Question. Not on terms of friendship? 

Answer. No, sir; not at all. I scarcely 
ever spoke to him, but I saw him there. [ 
saw him the night before the joint session. I 
went down to the room of General Lee. I 
had heard something about that. 

estion. Do you know of his making any 
effort at all for me? 

Answer. None whatever. 


I did not under- 
stand that he did at all. 


[| was there from the beginning of | 
Perry Fuller was there a few | 
The caucusing and || 
‘ing had been going on nearly a week be- | 
4 1 remember his coming, | 


My recollection is | 
that you had nearly enough votes before the | 


He said he was on the | 


the Legislature ? | 


| 
| 


-_ 
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| of Senator in the year 1867 in Kansas—in fact, | 








Senator from Kansas— Report. 


Question. You understood him to be for | 
whom ? 
Answer. For Mr. Ross. | 


By Mr. Locan : | 


Question. You speak of rumors; were those 
rumors in reference to the election of Mr. |} 
Pommroy or Mr. Ross? | 

Answer. At that time the rumors seemed || 
to be with regard to Mr. Ross; but I do not like 
to swear to rumors. 

Question. I do not ask you to, but I ask || 
whether they.were concerning Mr. Pomeroy || 
or Mr. Ross? 

Answer. My impressionis that Mr. Pomeroy 
was the only candidate who had a majority, or 
so near it that his election was almost certain, 
and it did notaffect him to any extent. There 
were very furious caucuses for two weeks | 
before the election. I know I had withdrawn 
before Perry Fuller arrived. I conceded Mr. 
PomeEroy’s election as certain before Mr. Fuller 
got there. 


Wasuincrton, D. C., 
Monpay, May 27, 1872. 
Hon. Edmund G. Ross sworn and examined. 
By Mr. LoGan: 
Question. Please give your namein full, and 
your age? 
Answer. Edmund G. Ross; forty-five. 
Question. Your residence and occupation? 
Answer. Coffeyville, Kansas; publisher. 
Question. We are now inquiring, Mr. Ross, 
into some matters connected with the election 


into the election of Mr. Pomeroy. If you 
know anything in reference to procuring votes 
for Mr. Pomeroy for the Senate at that time, 
through any improper or corrupt means, I 
wish you would state it. 

Answer. I do not know anything of that of 
my own knowledge. I had a great many in- 
timations that such was the fact. The most I 
know in regard to it was from Mr. Pomeroy 


Question. If Mr. Pomeroy stated anything | 
to you in reference to that matter you can 
state it. 

The Witness. You 
Mr. Pomeroy said to me? 

Mr. Logan. Anything in refe rence to im- 
properly procuring votes by corrupt means. 
That is the question. 

Answer. Mr. Pomeroy said to me at one 
stage of the canvass, toward its close, that 
it had cost him at that time $30,000. 

Question. Did he say for what he had ex- 
pended the money? 

Answer. That was the inference that I drew. 

Question. I ask, did he state what he had 
expended the money for? 

Answer. Only in that way—that the election 
had cost him, or that the canvass had cost him 
that amount of money. 

Question. Who was Mr. Pomeroy’s oppo- | 
nent? 

Answer. Mr. Carney—no. [To Mr. Pome 
roy.] Who was your opponent at that time, | 
Pomeroy? 

Mr. Pomeroy. 

The WirtyEss. 
out of the way. 

Mr. AntHuony. Lee was the only man voted 
for against Mr. Pomeroy. 

The Witness, (to Mr. Pomeroy.) What 
time did Lee get out of the way there, if you 
recollect? You ought to know. 

Mr. Pomeroy. He never got out of the way 
until he was beaten. He and I had all the | 


General Lee. 
No; that was after Lee got 





votes that there were forthe long term. 

The Witness. I do not know that there was 
any person distinctly in the field in compe 
tition with Mr. Pomeroy, at the time that this 
declaration was made that I speak of; it was 


wish me to state what || 





immediately previous to the commencement 


| of the balloting. 


By Mr. Logan: 
Question. Was there any time during that 


| canvass when his election was doubtful ? 


Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What time was that? 

Answer. That was when Mr. Lee was run- 
ning in the canvass; in fact, it was doubtful 
all the time up to within a few hours of the 
commencement of the balloting—up to the day 
or the night before the commencement of the 
balloting. 

Question. Who was the person in opposition 
to him that seemed to have any chance of 
election ? 

Answer. Mr. Lee and Mr. Carney were both, 
at times, in competition with Mr. Pomeroy. 

Question. That doubt, then, was not dis- 


|| pelled until the vote occurred ? 


Answer. Until that day; that is according 
to my recollection. 

Question. How did the vote start off; do 
you recollect ? 

Answer. Mr. Pomeroy had a majority of 
votes in the senate on the first day’s ballot. 

Question. Who had the balance of those 
votes? Who ran? 

The Witness, (to Mr. Pomeroy.) Who ran 
against you in the senate the first day? Was 
it Carney or Lee? 

Mr. Pomeroy. I do not remember how that 
was. I remember the joint convention the 
next day. I do not remember the senate 
balloting before we went into joint convention. 

The Wrrwess, (after examining the Kan- 
sas senate journal.) That was the fact. The 
vote was between Mr. Pomeroy and Mr. Lee 
in the separate session in the senate. I have 
been in other business besides running for the 
Senate since then, and I have forgotten a good 
deal of this. 


By Mr. Logan : 


Question. Inthe joint convention who were 
the candidates ? 

Answer. Mr. Pomeroy and Mr. Lee for the 
long term, and Mr. Carney and myself for the 


| short term—the unexpired term. 





Question. How did the vote stand between 
Mr. Pomeroy and Mr. Lee? 

Answer. I see it stated here that Mr. Pome- 
roy had eighty-four votes and Mr. Lee twenty- 
five. I had forgotten what the vote was. It 
was largely in his favor. Mr. Lee was hardly 


| considered a candidate; that is, the chances 


were so slender that his candidacy was not 
regarded hardly as a bona fide one. 

Question. Who was the man that was under- 
stood to be the prominent candidate against 
Mr. Pomeroy ? 

Answer. There was none—no prominent 
candidate in the joint convention, according 
to my recollection. 

Question. In the contest between Mr. Carney 


| and yourself, was that contest a close one ? 


Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were you elected ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. We might judge something of the 
other probably by that, as they were most inti- 
mately connected. Was there anything in that 
contest between yourself and Mr. Carney of 
the character you have named ? 

Answer. Nothing that I know of. I learned 
afterward that one man who voted for Mr. 
Pomeroy and myself had received money. [ 
heard so afterward. I never had any direct 
evidence in regard toit. I heard that he had, 
and was inclined to believe it. 

Question. Who was he? 

Answer. His name was Finn. 

Question. Received money for what? 

Answer. Received money irom both sides, 
to vote for Mr. Pomeroy and myself, and also 
for Mr. Carney. 
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Mr. Antuony. He did a good business. 
The Wiryess. I guess it is true, too; I 
was inclined to believe it. 
3y Mr. Loan: 
Question. Who told you that? 


Answer. I could not name now any one per- || 


son who told it to me, there were so many who 
suggested that that was probably the fact. 


sy Mr. ANTHONY: 
Question. What made you believe it? 


Answer. Because it was so rumored, and | 


substantiated in such a way. 
direct. 

Question. How direct? 

Answer. Men said they not only believed it 
to be true, but had good reasons for believ- 
ing it. 

Question. Who were the men? 


Answer. | have forgotten, now, there were | 


s0 many of them. One man who told me is 
now dead, Mr. Whiting. 


By Mr. Logan: 


Question. Received money for voting for | 


you? Did you authorize anybody to pay 
money for votes ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Did you pay him? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. How could you believe he re- 
ceived money for voting for you? 


Answer. | said because I heard it so often | 


and from so many sources that I was inclined 
to believe it. 
By Mr. AnTHONY: 


Question. Who did you believe paid him? 
Answer. 1 do not know. I could not say 


with any positiveness about that, on anything | 


more than belief. If you want to know who | 
believe paid him, I can say. 
By Mr. LoGan: 

Question. Did you have any knowledge what- 
ever that anybody was to use money to pro- 
cure your election? 

Answer. No, sir; none whatever. 

Question. It is a matter of a good deal of 


importance, and I wish you to get it in as | 
Now, if there was | 


legal a sense as possible. 
no one authorized to pay money for you, if no 
one did pay it to your knowledge, if you did 


not do it, and that is all the basis you have | 


for your belief in connection with Mr. Pome- 


roy and yourself both, is that a sufficient basis | 


for you to form an opinion? 

Answer. Well, we can form an opinion 
many times, and are convinced many times 
by incidental circumstances that are not good 
testimony in law. You are lawyer enough to 
know that. We are convinced of the exist- 
ence of certain facts oftentimes for which we 
cannot give a legal reason. That is true the 
world over. 

Question. A legal reason is no other than 
a reason? 

Answer. A reason may be a valid reason 
and not conform to the letter of the law as 
testimony. 

Question. Where does Mr. Finn live? 

Answer. I heard a short time ago—and that 
is a case in point—l believe he lives at a cer- 
tain place, but I do not know it—that he lives 
down at either Batesville, in Arkansas, or 
Jacksonport. They are two points very near 
together. His name is D. C. Finn; either at 
Batesville or Jacksonport, Arkansas. 

Mr. Pomeroy. Finn is here intown. Ibad 
him subpenaed. 

The Wrrness, (to Mr. Pomeroy.) Have 
you had Sharp, from Wyandotte, summoned, 
or Mr. Nelson? Now, there is a matter of 
belief that | have no positive knowledge aboat, 
yet. it came to me from such a source that | 
oe it. I do not say that I believe, but I 


am inclined to believe, that this Mr. Sharp 
was paid money. 


It came very | 














(June 3. 





Senator from Kansas— Report. 


By Mr. Locan: 


Question. Which Mr. Sharp? 
Answer. That I just spoke of. 
know his first name; have forgotten. 

Question. You say you have reason to believe 
he was paid money; paid money for what? 

Answer. To vote for Mr. Pomeroy. 

Question. But he did not vote for Mr. Pome- 
Roy? 

Answer. Did he not? Then, of course, 
there is nothing of it. 

Mr. Locan. The vote here does not show 
his name atall. It shows Spencer, Sheldon, 
Spoonable, the only persons whose name com- 
menced with ‘‘S’’.who voted for him. Ido 
not find his name, except on the yeas and nays, 
on going into the election. 

The Witness. Then my source of informa- 
tion was mistaken about his being a mem- 
ber. 

Mr. Logan. He wasa senator and voted on 
going into the election. 
further.} Yes; he did vote for Pomeroy 
when the vote was taken in the senate, but on 
joint vote he does not seem to have voted at 
all. [For journal of the joint convention 
showing the vote of Sharp in joint convention, 
see pages 10-12. ] 

The Witness. Have you had Maxson sum- 
moned ? 

Mr. Locayn. No, sir. 

By Mr. Locan: 

Question. Did you ever talk with Mr. Sharp? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Who gave you this information ? 
Our object is to get at something that is defi 
nite, and not mere rumors that would not jus- 
tify us in doing anything unless we could trace 
them. 

Answer. That is a matter that I have heard 
from various sources, too. It comes in the 
shape of the other matter that I spoke of. I 
heard it with so much directness that I con- 
sidered—I was inclined to believe it to be 
true. 

Question. Did you hear that Mr. Pomeroy 
had paid $100 to have Mr. Well’s contested 
election attended to for him? 

Answer. I did hear of that not long since. 

Question. Did you hear it in the same way 
that you heard these other ramors? 

Answer. Yes, sir; | will say, however, that 
I never heard of that until lately. I think it 
would be well enough to summon Mr. Max- 
son, and I will tell you all I know about that 
too. The only intimation [ heard ~oncerning 
improper influences in regard to Mr. Max- 
son’s case was this: Mr. Maxson wrote to me 
in 1867, asking me for an appointment. I 
walked across the room and asked Mr. Pome- 
roY whether anything could be done for him, 
and Mr. Pomeroy seemed to be very impatient ; 
seemed to receive it with impatience, and 
said—I am not certain whether he said, ‘I 
have paid him enough,’’ or whether he said 
‘*He has had enough;’’ one of these two 
replies. The only inference I drew from his 
remark was that he had paid a valuable equiv- 
alent for his vote, for his support. 

Question. Where does he live? 

Answer. He lives in Independence. 

Question. In Missouri? 

Answer. In Kansas. 
land office there. 

Question. Did you get him appointed, or 
who did? 

Answer. Mr. Pomeroy got him appointed, 
I suppose. He was appointed after I went 
out, was he not, Pomeroy ? 

Mr. Pomeroy. Well, yes; he was appointed 
this last year—a few months ago. 


By Mr. Locan: 


Question. Anything else, Mr. Ross? 
Answer. Nothing else occurs to me in re- 
gard to that matter. 


I do not 


He is register of the 





[After examining | 
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By Mr. Pomeroy: 


Question. The only question I desi 
is, whether you know of Mr. Remon : 


: rs] 1 bein 
that time the land commissioner or emai a 
the Micsouri, Kansas, and Texas railroad 
(i, 


whether you know of his being em; 
that company at that time ? 
Answer. No; I do not remember 
Rn At ont time ? 
Answer. I think he had previously be 
ployed by the company. ‘That is a ate 
tion, but [ do not remember of his bein c 


loyed by 


4S to that, 


init 
employ afterward, though he may hare ben 
Question. Well, at the time that you oe 


speaking of ? 

Answer. No; 1 do not remember that he 
was. Was that what you paid him? 

Mr. Pomeroy. No; but being in that ep. 
ployment | thought was a reason why he should 
not be appointed. That was in my migd. 
that he was already employed by a com} ' 
which was better for him than to have an 
pointment. 

The Wirness. There was nothing of tha 
kind said at that time. 

Mr. Pomeroy: I do not care to occupy any 
time about it. ; 

The Witness. Where is Lee now, Mr. Poyp. 
Roy? 

Mr. Pomeroy. The last I heard of him he 
was in New Orleans. I have not heard of 
him for some time. 

The Wirness. I heard the other day he was 
in New York. [Examining a memorandum. 
book.] Mr. Nelson is the man who states this 
matter about Mr. Sharp, that Mr. Sharp re- 
ceived $5,000 to vote for Mr. Pomeroy and to 
work for him. 

Question. Who was Nelson? 

Answer. | think he was a member of the 
last senate. 


By Mr. Locan: 


Question. Do you know Nelson’s initials? 
Answer. No. I think it is George R. Nelson. 


By Mr. Pomeroy: 


Question. Did George R. Nelson—if that 
is the name, I do not know anything about 
him—did he tell you anything about it? 

Answer. No, sir. It came as directly to me 
from him as I have stated. 

Question. Who told you? 

Answer. I was trying to think who told me, 
He was a reliable man though, whoever he 
was. I don’t recall his name now. It came 
direct. Ihave no doubt that Mr. Nelson’ stated 
it and believed it. I will try to recall his 
name and give it to you. Had you not bet- 
ter have Lee summoned? Mr. Lee was Mr. 
PomERoy’s competitor. Now this ramor—o! 
course it is not legal evidence—but it was the 
general belief that Mr. Lee received money to 
get out of the way and to make a feint of a 
fight. 

Mr. Pomeroy. 
way. 

The Wirness. He practically got out of 
the way, and many of his friends believed that 
he had sold out. ; 

Mr. Locan. I have no interest in this case 
either way, but I donot thiuk it is a good plan 
to blacken the reputation of anybody by hear: 
say. 

The Witness. No; but it is a good plan 
to get the testimony of these men, and see 
whether they do know anything about it. 

Mr. Locax. We have got the testimony of 
every man that has been suggested to us. 

The Witness. You can’t tell whether there 
is anything in these rumors until you get the 
testimony. There is a chance for ascertain 
ing the facts. Now, what we want is the truth 
of the matter out there in our State. Weare 
interested in itas much as Mr. PoMEROY '6. 
If he has been belied, it is due to him, and to 
us, and to the reputation of the State, that it 
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auld be shown; and if these statements are 
os , isalso due to us that that should be 


shown. 
By Mr. PoMEROY: 
| Do you believe these stories they 


0 vestion. m , 
; your paying money to Finn and 


{ about 
hers? 
{nswer. ‘ 
sort, of course. 
ir, PoMEROY. Nor do I. 
fhe Witness. I never heard that I did. 
Or anybody for you? 

inswer. | heard that Perry Fuller had paid 
- Finn] money for you and me. 

Question. Do you believe it? 
inswer. 1 do; I believe Perry Fuller paid 
money, and I believe Carney paid him 
oney. Whether you [to Mr. Pomeroy] paid 
yim money | have not as good testimony as I 
iave of them; that is, not what I consider as 
absolute. 7 F : 

Question. Do you think I paid him any at 


Questi mn. 


ai 


Answer. 1 very strongly suspect that you 
jid. It is well understood that he went for 
money, and was going the rounds for it. 





Subsequent to the delivery of the testimony 


f Hon. E. G. Ross, on the 27th of May, the | 


committee received the following communi- 
cation in relation to the subject of investi- 


ration: 
? Wassinoron, D. C., May 28, 1872. 
Sin: I have the honor to represent that, in refer- 
ence to the investigation now pending of charges 
{ bribery in the election of Hon. 8. C, Pomeroy in 
1867 to the United States Senate there are numbers 
of persons in the State of Kansas whose testimony, 
it is believed, would disclose the fact that improper 
influences, in the nature both of money and prom- 





| I do not know; that is, I have no evidence of 


- ‘ a 
Jo: I don’t believe anything of ; p 
No; I do J 8 | man said he could have that if he would vote | 


| for him. 








Senator from Kansas— Report. 


to me on running through the list after I left | 
you the other day. One of themisa man named | 
Luce, who I know had the promise of the clerk: | 
ship of Mr. Pomeroy’s committee, and got it | 
afterward. I know one person that promised 
itto him. Whether Mr. Pomeroy did or not 


it, but I know he got it, and I know a gentle- | 


Question. Was he a member of the Legisla- || 


| ture? 


Answer. No. Luce was, and voted for him. 
Question. Where does Mr. Luce live? 
Answer. In Centropolis. 

Question. In Kansas ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that is, I do not say I 
know it. I can prove that he had that prom- || 
ise. 

Question. Who made him the promise? 

Answer. Perry Fuller made it to him. 

Question. Perry Fuller is dead? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. Was Luce opposed to Mr. Pome- 
Roy? 

Answer. He was understood to be opposed || 
to him. That was my understanding. I gath- || 
ered that from others, not from conversation || 


{ 


| 

Answer. Another man there, whose name 
is Wiley, was in the senate. I always sup- 
Mr. 


parties afterward, that Pomeroy had 








ises of appointment, were used by Mr. Pomeroy to 
procure his election at that time. 

In view of the impossibility of procuring the 
attendance of these persons before the probable 


adjournment of Congress, and also of the pressure || 


of other matters upon the members of the committee 
incident to the closing days of the session, to the 
purtial exclusion of this investigation, I respectfully 


request that the case be continued till December || 


next, tothe end that the investigation may be made 
within che State of Kansas, where nearly all the 
witnesses reside,and where only an impartial and 


thorough ascertainment of all the facts can be had. | 


laminformed that the case of Mr. CALDWELL has 
been postponed, to be continued in Kansas during 
the recess, and that the committee can therefore be 
rubjceted to no additional inconvenience by the 


postponementof Mr. Pomeroy’s case, to be exam- | 


ined at the same time and place, 

I have already given the committee several and 
am ready to give it other names whose testimony I 
consider essential to a full understanding of the 
case, 

For the purpose, therefore, of securing what the 
peopleof Kansas most earnestly desire, and what 
the resolution authorizing this investigation has 
pledged the United States Senate to give them, a 


thorough sifting of the accusations of the bribery | 


of their Legislature, I trust you will consider my 
request, made in behalf of the people of Kansas, a 


not unreasonable one, and continue the case accord- 
ingly. 


Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
E. G. ROSS. 


Hon. 0. P. Morton, Chairman of Committee on Priv- 
ileges and Elections. 


Wasuineron, D. C., 
Tuurspay, May 30, 1872. 
Hon. Edmund G. Ross recalled. 
By Mr. Logan: 


Question. As to these witnesses that you 
speak of, Mr. Ross, in this communication, I 
wish to ask you, as you say there are numbers 
of persons in the State of Kansas whose tes- 
‘mony it is believed would disclose the fact 
that improper influeuces, in the nature both 
o! money and promises of appointment, were 


used by Mr. Pomeroy to procure his election 
at that time—— 


Answer. Yes, sir. 


Question. Who were those wituesses that 
you have referred to? 


Sane There are quite a number of them. 


| 
| | 


| 





got. He voted for Mr. Pomeroy, but not for 

me. Luce voted for Pomeroy and myself || 
|| both. | 
| Question. Was he promised anything if he | 


| would vote for you? 
Answer. 1 do not know that he was. 
| (Wiley) has always since been a warm per 
| sonal friend of mine. 

Question. Who else? 
| Answer. Those are the only two that now 
occur to me. This man 
| present. 
Question. Where does he reside? 
Answer. At. Quenemo, in the same county | 
| where Luce resides. And the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor there, I think I have pretty good reason 
to believe, had the same promise that Luce 
had. 

Question. Who is the Lieutenant Governor? 

Answer. At that time Dr. Root, now minis- 
| ter to Chili. 


He | 


Wiley is sick at | 


son to believe these things. Now, you might 
send us all over the world for witnesses in 


testimony without giving a specific statement. 
What reasons have you for believing them? 


there you would easily comprehend. 

Question. I do not want to discuss it with 
you, but to get at a basis for action. 

Answer. As to this man Root, I judge a 
good deal by appearances ; he was warmly for 
Pomeroy, but ae I think I have good reason 
to believe he was promised that position, and 





he got it afterward in his turn. He complained || 


a long time before he got it that Pomeroy had 


not done him justice, giving me to understand || 


that he had not fulfilled his pledges. 


Question. Was he a member of the Legisla- | 


ture or senate ? 

Answer. He was Lieutenant Governor. 

Question. At that time? 

Answer. Yes, sir; 1 think he was. 

Question. Did he have any vote? 

Answer. No, I don’t think he had any vote 
on that question; the Lieutenant Governor 
votes only in case of atie. He was very warmly 
Mr. Pomeroy’s friend. 

Question. I want the facts, so as to get at 


ly think of two or three now thataccurred || the testimony. There are no names or dates 


with him. 
Question. Well, who else? | 


promised him an Indian agency, which he || 
| 
| 


\\ tion. 


Question. You say you have pretty good rea- | 
this way, and detain usa year in getting the || 


Answer. Well, Logan, if you would go out | 
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given in this letter you have addressed to the 
committee, and I cannot send for any wit- 
nesses upon it. 

Answer. I say, then, in addition to what I 
said when I testified before, when I gave sev- 
eral names, that | desire to give you the names 
of additional witnesses that | wish to have sum- 
moned. One would suppose that when I say, 
as I do there, that I have reason to believe 
witnesses would give valuable testimony, that 
would be enough. 

Question. But we cannotsummon them with- 
out names. 

Answer. I have been a member of your 
body, and my statement is entitled to some 
consideration. 

Question. But you have not given us the 
names of the men, and we cannot summon 
them unless we know their names, can we? 

Answer. But you said you could not sum- 
mon them except I give my reasons ; you have 
asked me to state my reasons for belief. 

Question. We cannot send upon mere vague 


| rumor. 


Answer. But it is not to be supposed that I 
would act upon a mere vague rumor. I have 
too much at stake myself, and I have already 
| given names. 

[ Upon reading over the foregoing testimony 
the witness adds:] I remember, upon reflec- 
tion, that the time when Root was Lieuten- 
ant Governor was in 1861, when Mr. Pomeroy 


| posed, and was given to understand it by the || was first elected, and the obligation I speek of 


| incurred, 


WasuinerTon, D. C., 
Monpay, May 27, 1872. 
Isaac S. Kalloch sworn and examined. 
By Mr. Loaan : 
Question. Please state your name in fall, 
| and your age, 
Answer. Isaac S. Kalloch; forty years. 
Question. Give your residence and occupa- 


| Answer. Lawrence, Kansas; editor of a 
newspaper. 

Question. The matter of investigation before 
this committee, Mr. Kalloch, is in reference 
to charges of corruption in procuring votes 
for the election of Mr. Pomeroy, in 1867. 
Will you please state what you know in refer 
ence to that matter? 

Answer. | was tolerably intimate with the 
campaign preparatory to the election and dur- 
|| ing the election. I was through the State 

somewhat in behalf of Mr. Pomeroy, some- 

times with him, and sometimes by myself, 
| making public speeches referring to the mat- 
ter. It was well understood all over the 
\| State that Le was a candidate. I was at 
'| Topeka during the whole progress of the 
|| campaign. I was in Mr. Pomgroy’s room 
several times, day and night, and was as con- 
versant, perhaps, with the workings of the 
thing as any gentleman there. I never saw 
or knew of any improper means of any de- 
scription being used to secure votes for him, 
| I was in a position where I must have known 
| it if they were used. 

Question. You say you were in his room? 

Answer. I say I was in his room every day 
several times. 

Question. State what the impressions of the 
people were, generally, as to Mr. PomEeroy’s 
success in that election ? 

Answer. It was confidently anticipated that 
he would be elected. 

Question. What was the belief when the 
Legislature first assembled after the candidates 
were known? 

Answer. It was always the general opinion 
| that he would be elected. It was admitted 
|| by his opponents as well as his friends, by the 
| time he had been there a few days, that he 
|| would be elected. 


| 
| 
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Question. Was there any time during that 
canvass that Mr. Lee had any chance of being 
elected against Mr. Pomeroy? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Or Mr. Carney? 
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| 
| 


Answer. Mr. Carney withdrew at an early | 


day from candidacy for the term for which Mr. 
PoMEROY was aspiring—the long term—and 
changed to the short term, because it was ad- 
mitted that Mr. Pomeroy would be elected to 
the long term. 


By Mr. Pomeroy: 


Question. Do you know when Mr. Ross ar 
rived at Topeka? 
from the start. 


Answer. | cannot state exactly, of course. 


Question. State approximately. 


Answer. A week or ten days after the com- || 


You said you were there | 


mencement, I should say; or, say, two weeks. | 


Question. What were Mr. Ross’s chances 
of election, in the judgment of yourself and 
others familiar with the canvass, at the time he 
got there? 

Answer. I did not think he had mueh show 
at that time, or any, in fact. 

Question. Do you know when Perry Fuller 
got there? 

Answer. | do. 

Question. When did he arrive in town? 


Answer. That is, | know within a day or so. | 
He arrived, | should say, Thursday night be- | 


fore the election, which occurred the next 
Tuesday. I should say Thursday night or Fri- 
day morning. 

Question. About four days? 

Answer. Three or four days. 

Question. You said yoy were in my room. 
You were there often, I know. 
Perry Fuller there? 


Answer. | think I never did. 


Question. Do you know of his occupying || 


any rooms there with me, or adjoining me? 

Answer. | know he did not occupy rooms 
near there. 

Question. Where did he occupy rooms? 

Answer. 1 do not know where he did occupy 
rooms; but he was at the house where | stopped 
most of the time. 

Question. What house? 

Answer. The Topeka House. 

Question. Another house? 

Answer. Yes, sir; where Carney and Lee 
had rooms. 

Question. In your testimony before the com- 
mittee of the Kansas Legislature, you say he 
told you he had come there to put somebody 
through. Whose election did you understand 
him to be in the interest of? 

Answer. Mr. Ross’s. 

Question. What did Perry Fuller tell you 
when he first arrived in town, if anything? 

Answer. Mr. Fuller came to my room ; the 
first room, I think, he visited. When he ar- 
rived a couple of my friends went for him. 


Did you see | 





| 





He said to me, **Well, old Pom. is out of the | 


woods, and I have come here to put another | 


man through,’’ or, ‘‘to put a man through for | 
£ ’ } £ 


the short term.’’ He said, ‘‘!I suppose ‘old 


Pom.’ is out of the woods; now I want to get 


a man elected for the short term.”’ 


Question. By ‘‘ old Pom.’’ you mean me? | 


Answer. That is what he said. 
Question. That is the common name there? 


Answer. Yes, sir; that is what the boys call | 


you. 
Question. What occasion was there, either 
betore or after Perry Fuller got there, for my 


using any money, or promises, or corrupt | 


means at all? 


Answer. There was none, in my opinion. | 


It was a well-settled fact that you were as 
good as elected when Mr. Fuller arrived there, 
and before he arrived there. There was no 
other candidate for the long term at that time. 
They had all retired, 





Question. Except Lee? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
| Question. What would be your judgment— 
it is hardly legal, perhaps—but what would be 
your judgment of a man using money under 
such circumstances? Do you know me as a 
| business man? 
| Answer. I should not suspect you of doing 
gc 
| Question. One question further. 
know P. B. Maxson? 
Answer. I do. 
, Question. Do you know of his being in the 
employ of the Missouri, Kansas, and Texas 
| railroad at one time about their lands? 
| Answer. I believe he was. 
| 
| 


Do you 


Question. Do you know how long he was in 
their employ? 

Answer. | do not. I have no idea. 

Question. What is Mr. Maxson’s standing 
in Kansas ? 
| Answer. I should think it was fair. He 
| lives some distance from me, you know, and 
lam not competent to answer that question 
| very positively. I should say, outside of pol- 
itics, which is apt to damage most men’s rep- 
utations, and he has been in it some, that he 
stands very well. 

Question. Do you know anything against him? 

Answer. No, sir; nothing. 

Question. Do you know who introduced the 
| resolution into the Legislature to make this 
investigation ? 

The Witness. In your case? 

Mr. Pomeroy. In my case. 

Answer. Tom Fenlon, of Leavenworth. 

Question. Had there been previously a reso- 
lution to investigate Mr. CALDWELL? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Was my name in the original 
resolution at all? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. How long after the original resolu- 
tion was adopted was it till my name was 
| added to it? 

Answer. Well, several days. I do not know 
exactly, but several days. 


|| Question. Have you examined your testi- 


| mony in this book as it is printed ? 

Answer. | have not. 

Question. I refer to the testimony you de- 
livered befure the joint committee of the 
Kansas Legislature to investigate this subject. 

Answer. I have not. 

Question. Will you tell me whether you are 
correctly reported so far as you have read it? 

Answer. Oh, I looked over this once. I 
meant by examined a careful examination. 
I have examined it sufficiently to answer that 
question. I can answer that I was incorrectly 
reported. I recollect distinctly quite a long 
answer that was left out entirely. They ques 
tioned me about Perry Fuller coming there, 
and who he came to put through, and I said, 
| **Mr. Ross;’’ and the question was whether 
the same men that supported Mr. Ross sup- 
ported Mr. Pomeroy, and | said, ‘‘ Yes, in 
the main, but that there was no combination 
between them, because Mr. Pomeroy’s elec- 
tion was assured before Perry Fuller got 
there, or Ross was a probable candidate.’’ 
That part of my answer does not appear here 
atall. This is a very incomplete and frag- 
mentary report. They asked me what my bill 
was there, and I said, ‘* My board at the last 
election and not many extras.”’ They have 
it, ** My board and many extras.’’ They left 
out the * not.’’ 

Question. Have you read the report that this 
committee made upon that testimony? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Does the testimony sustain the 
report, in your judgment? 

Answer. No, sir; nor in that of anybody 





else in our country. ; 
[The foregoing evidence having been read 


- 
(June 3. 
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over to the witness, he adds the follow: 
Mr. Perry Fuller was at the ovae a 


where I stopped part of the time 
most of the time. ] y and perhaps 


_ 


WasHINGTon, D. C., 
TuEsDay, May 28, 1879. 
Charles W. Nelson sworn and examined. 
By Mr. Loan: 


: Question. Please state your name, age, res; 
ence, and occupation. 

Answer. My name is Charles W. 
my age is twenty-five years; my occ 
we I reside at Ottawa, Kansas. 

uestion. Are you the adminis 
Perry Fuller, Deseeaed? ene 

Answer. I am. 

Question. State whether you have his books 
and papers in your possession. 

Answer. I have his books and papers in my 
possession. [Submitting three large accouni 
books. ] 

Question. Are these the books? 

Answer. These are ‘‘ledger A,” 
book A,’’ and ‘‘ journal A.”’ . 

Question. Do they contain his accounts? 

Answer. Yes, sir; all that I have in my 
possession. P 

Question. I wish you would turn to any 
account in these books showing any transac: 
tions between Mr. Pomeroy and Mr. Fuller. 

Answer. On page 371 of the ledger is the 
only account of Mr. Pomeroy in that book. 

Question. You say that is the only account 
of Mr. Pomeroy that appears in the books? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that is the only account. 
That is ‘‘January 24, 1866, to Northrup & 
Chick.’’ That was a check by Mr. Faller to 
Mr. Pomeroy. Mr. Pomeroy is charged with 
it. The amount is $3,000. The next entry is 
dated March 21, 1866, and is a draft on “B., 
S. & Co.,’’ which means Buckley, Sheldon & 
Co., New York, for $1,500. Against it isa 
credit, paid June 27, by check of Pomeroy’s, 
=~ was cashed at Riitenhouse, Fowler & 

0.’s. 

Question. The first transaction was January 
24, 1866, and the next March 26, 1866? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that is the whole account. 
It appears on the ledger, page 371, as fol- 
lows: 


Nelson: 
upation, 


** day- 


S. C. Pomerove 








1866. 
Jan’y 24. To Northrup & Chick........... 161 $3,000 
March 26. To B.S. & Co...........ccocsessesees 196 1,500 
$4,500 
June 27. By cash, R. F. & Co.............. 256 = $4,500 


By Mr. AntHONY : 


_ Question. Where is the day-book—the ori: 
ginal entry ? 

Answer. On the journal, page 161, the entry 
appears : 
154. Sundries, Dr. to Northrup’s check.. 
366. Rittenhouse, Fowler & Co.......... oscee 4 
Be ON eR TS | 

That is posted here in this ledger, as I have 
shown. The figures 154, 366, and 371, reter 
to the pages of the ledger. 

Mr. AntHony. That is a queer way ©! 
keeping books. 

The Witness. That is the way it is done all 
the way through. 

By Mr. Pomeroy: 

Question. What is the whole amount of that 
account ? 

Answer. Forty-five hundred dollars. It wes 
balanced June 27. 

Question, (showing witness a paper.) | Is 
that Perry Fuller's indorsement upon that: 

Answer. Yes, sir; that is his name. — 

Question. Is that the check that paid that 
account? 

Answer. I cannot tell. 
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Question. Look on the book and see if the 
jates agree. : 
Answer. This is the same amount. This 
yeck is dated the 8d of April, 1866. I will 
yok in the journal. [Examines the journal. } 
pil, sir, | see that this check is dated April 
, 1366. There is no date on the journal tell- 
what date the check was. 

“Question. Am I credited with this check? 

Answer. Yes, sir; you are credited with 
chat amount of money. 

Question. Did that balance the books? 

Answer. Yes, sir; that was June 27, 1866, 
shat the books were balanced. I will state 
hat the index of those books never came into 
my possession ; it was never brought to me. 

Question. You have already sworn that there 
. po other account (with me) on the books 
but that? 

Answer. No, sir; andI have hunted through 
juite faithfully. I have also been called upon 
by a subpena duces tecum]} to bring some 
other papers, but I have never had them, These 
are the only books of accounts that ever came 
nto my possession. I was called on for bank- 
books, stubs of check books, and account- 
hooks. These are the account-books. I never 
ad any bank books or stubs of check-books. 

Question. Are these all the books ever given 
to you as administrator? 

Answer. Yes, sir; these areall that ever came 
into my possession as administrator. 


( 





Wasuinerton, D. C., 
Turspay, May 28, 1872. 
Daniel C. Finn, called on the part of Mr. 
Poxeroy, sworn and examined. 


By Mr. Pomeroy: 


Question. State your name, residence, and 
occupation. 

Answer. My name is Daniel C. Finn; I re- 
side at Rocky Comfort, Little River county, 
Arkansas; I am a practicing attorney-at-law. 

Question. Have you seen this report of the 
joint committee of investigation of the Kan- 
sas Legislature in 1872? 

Answer. 1 have not. 

Question, (exhibiting the document re- 
ferred to to the witness.) What does that book 
purport to be? 

Answer. A reportof the joint committee of 
investigation appointed by the Kansas Legis- 
lature of 1872. 

Question. I call your attention to the testi- 
mony of Mr. Macdonald, page 212. You may 
read it aloud to the committee. 

Answer. It is as follows : 


“8. D. MacponaLp, having been sworn, testified 
as follows: 
Examined by the CHalRMAN: 
" Question. Where do you reside? 
_, Answer. Topeka, Kansas. 
Question. Do you know anything about the use 
of Money in the senatorial election of 1867? 
‘’ Answer. Yes, sir. 
., Question, State what you knowaboutit. | 
Answer. Well, I was in Mr. Downs’s room in the 


Capitol House Gazing the latter part of the session | 


of 1867, and while I was there talking -with Mr. 

owns, Mr. Finn, a member of the Legislature, came 
in for money, and Mr. Downs told him he might 
take $500 or nothing; and he paced the floor some 
time and seemed indisposed to take it, but finally 
consented, and Mr. Downs gave him what whe said 
was $500, and I think he told him he must give him 
“receipt in full. FE understood that te be for his 


Services in the senatorial election, but more than 


that I know nothing. 
_ Question, Is that the only instance in whieh you 


ow of the use, or the offer of -the use, of money in 
that campaign ? 


,, Anewer, Yes, sir, 
_ Question. Do you know anything of the senato- 
rial Campaign Jast winter in that respect ? 
Ty Answer. QO, sir. 
Question. Do you know for whom Mr. Finn was 
‘o use his influence for that consideration? — 
.” Answer, I do not know certain, but my impres- 
Sion was that it was for 4d 


Mr. Pomeroy. I will ask to have read the 
evidence of Mr. Ross, given on yesterday, con- 
Cerming the vote of Mr. Finn. 








The clerk read as follows from the testi- 
mony of Mr. Ross: 


**T learned afterward that one man who voted for 
Mr. Pomeroy and myself had received money; I 
heard so afterward. I never had any direct evi- 
dence in regard to it. I heard that he had, and was 
igclined to believe it. 

** Question. Who was he? 

‘** Anewer. His name was Finn. 

- seanen, Received money for what ? 

** Answer. Received money from both sides to vote 
for Mr. Pomeroy, myself, and also for Mr. Carney. 

**Mr. Anruony. He did a good business. 

**The Witness. I guess it is true, too. 
clined to believe it. 

**By Mr. Logan: 

** Question. Who told you that? 

** Answer. I could not name now any one per- 
son who told it to me. There was so many who 
suggested that that was probably the fact. 

“By Mr. ANTHONY: 


**Question. What made you believe it? 

“Answer. Because it was so rumored and substan- 
tiated in such a way; it came very direct. 

**Question. How direct? 

** Answer. Men said they not only believed it to be 
true, but had good reasons for believing it. 
—— Who were the men? 

“‘Answer. I have forgotten now, there were so 
many of them. One man who told me, Mr. Whit- 
ing, 1s now dead. 

“By Mr. Logan: 


**Question. Receiving money for voting for you? 
Did you authorize anybody to pay money for votes? 

“Answer. No, sir. 

**Question. Did you pay him? 

““Anewer. No, sir. 

“Question. How could you believe he received 
money for voting for you? 

‘Answer. I said because I heard it so often and 
from 80 many other sources that I was inciined to 
believe it. 


By Mr. ANTHONY: 
ao Gucation, Who did you believe paid him? 
“Answer. I do not know. I could not say with 
any positiveness about that, on anything more than 
belief. If you want to know who I believe paid 
him, I can say.” 

The Wirxess. In reference to the statement 
by Mr. Macdonald made in that book, it is 
false. Mr. T. B. Emmert is State senator 
from the district comprising the counties of 
Bourbon and Cherokee 

Question. Which county did you represent ? 

Answer. Cherokee ; Mr. Emmert called on 
Mr. Pomeroy on our arrival at Topeka. While 
in Mr. Pomeroy’s room, without any request, 
that is, without Mr. Pomeroy asking questions, 
I told Mr. Pomeroy that my constituency had 
instructed me to vote for him, and that whom 
I should vote for, that is, as a second man, | 
could not say. Mr. Pomeroy remarked that 
he didn’t care ; and I think that was ali that 
passed between Mr. Pomenoyand myself unl 
afier he was elected Senator, when | met him 
at the Topeka House and shook hands with 
him and bade him good-by. 

Question. I want to ask you, in view of the 
testimony of Mr. Macdonald and Mr. Ross, 


I was in- 





whether you received any money from any | 


source as coming from me or my friends, or 
any one connected with me? 
Answer. No, sir; nor did I receive a dol- 


lar 48 compensation for any vote | cast during || 


that session of the Legislature. 
Question. Do you know Mr. Macdonald, 
whose testimony is in that book? 


Answer. Yes, sir; 1 have seen the gentle- | 


man. e was a member of the Legislature in 
1865, of which | was also a member. 

Question. Do you know Mr. Downs, also 
named there? 


Answer. I saw Mr. Downs the same day [ || 
saw you; | was introduced to him; I do not | 
think I ever saw Mr. Downs during the sena- | 


torial canvass after that time. 

Question. What was the sentiment of the 
Legislature, so far as you know, in the early 
part of the canvass after you got there, on this 
subject ? 

Answer. The Legislature, in the early part 


of the canvass, was, I think, a large majority || 


for you. The members were very much divided 
in reference to the second candidates. It was 


generally conceded that you would havea large 
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majority; and the question arose there whether 
he (Mr. Pomeroy] would receive the same 
number of votes that General Lane received 
four years before. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Morron :) 


Question. As to this statement which was 
made, that you received $500, you say that 
there was nothing of that? 

Answer. No, sir; I received no money. 

Question. Directly nor indirectly? 

Answer. No, sir, for any vote I cast during 
that session of the Legislature, or for any other 
legislative business. | 

By Mr. AnTHony: 
Question. Or any valuable consideration ? 
Answer. No, sir. 


By the Chairman, (Mr. Morron :) 

Question. You committed yourself to Mr. 
PoMEROY without being asked? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Pomeroy: 

Question. You were instructed by your peo- 
ple? 

Answer. 1 was instructed by my people. 
Mr. Emmert 

Question. He was State senutor? 

Answer. Yes, sir. He visited me on the 
neutral lands, and in making several speeches 
through the neutral lands he spoke in favor 
of Mr. Pomeroy, and when the people voted 
for me, they voted for me with the distinct 
understanding that I should cast my vote for 
Mr. Pomeroy. The second choice of these 
people wes for D. P. Lowe, now a member 
of the House of Representatives. The whole 
border tier of counties, as it is termed, desired 
to support Mr. Lowe for the short term. 


By Mr. Anruony: 


Question. Do you know of any circumstance 
or anything that could have given rise to that 
testimony which you pronounce false? 

Answer. | do not. 

Question. You think it is a pure invention ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

{The foregoing testimony having been read 
over to the witness, he adds:}] ‘* Mr. Lowe 
was a candidate up to about five days before 
the election, but withdrew his name then. 











Wasuineoton, D. C., 
Tuespay, May 28, 1872. 

W. F. Downs, called on the part of Mr. 

Pomeroy, sworn and examined. 
By Mr. Pomeroy: 

Question. State to the committee your name, 
residence, and occupation. 

Answer. W. F. Downs; Atchison, Kansas ; 
yeneral superintendent Central Branch Union 
Pacific railroad. 

Question. Have you ever seen a book called 
the report of the joint committee of investi- 
gation appointed by the Kansas Legislature 
| of 1872? 
|| Answer. I have. 
| Question. Has your attention ever been 
| called to the testimony of Mr. MacDonald, as 
found on page 212? 

Answer. i has. 





Question. I will read a portion of it. He 
| was asked as follows: 


| 
| 
|| Question. Do you k hing about the use 
| wn. Do you know anytaing yut the use 
of money in the senatorial election of 18677 
‘Answer. Yes, sir. ; 

** Question. State what you know aboutit. | 

|| “Anger. Well, I was.in Mr. Downs’s room, in the 
Capitol House, during the latter part of the session 
of 1857, and while IT was there taiking with Mr. 
Downs, Mr. Finn, a member of the Legislature, 
came in for money, and Mr. Downs told him be 
might take $500 or nothing; and he paced the floor 
| some time aud seemed indisposed to take it, but 
finally consented, and Mr. Downs.gave him what 
| he said was $500, and I think he told him he must 
| give him a receipt infull. [understood that to be 
| for his services in the senatorial election, but more 
than that I know nothing. 
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** Question. Is that the only instance in which you 
know ofthe use or the offer of the use of money in 
that campaign? 

** Anawer. Y es, sir. 

** Question. Do you know anything of the senato- 
rial campaign last winter in that respect ? 

** Answer. No, Fir. 


** Question. Do you know for whom Mr. Finn was 
to use his influence for that consideration ? 

Answer. Ldo not know certain, but my impression 
was that it was for Ross.” 
) » > 

Mr. Pomeroy. I now want the clerk to 
read the testimony of Mr. Ross, as given on 
this subject. 

The clerk read from the testimony of Mr. 
Rors, as follows: 

“ T learned afterward that one man who voted for 
Mr. Pomeroy and myself had received money. 
heard so atterward. I never had any direct evi 
dence in regard to it. I heard that he had, and 
was inclined to believe it. 

** Question, Who was he? 

* Answer, His name was Finn. 

: oe Received money for what? 

** Answer. Keceived money from both sides to vote 
for Mr. Pomeroy, myself, and also for Mr. Carney. 

“By Mr. ANTuony: 

** Question, He did a good business. 

“The Witness. I guess it is true, 
inclined to believe it. 


“By Mr. Logan: 
** Guestion, Who told you that? 
“ Anewer. Icould not name, now, any person who 
told it to me, there were so many who suggested that 
that was probably the fact. 
**By Mr. ANTHONY: 
** Question. What made you believe it? 
* Anawer. Because it was so rumored and substan- 
tiated in such a way; it came very direct. 
** Question. How direct? 
** Answer. Men said they not only believed it to be 
true, but had good reasons for believing it. 
** Question. Who were the men? 
** Answer. I have forgotten now; there were so 
many of them. One man whotold me, Mr. Whiting, 
is now dead. 


‘By Mr. Logan: 


** Question, Received money for voting for you? 
Did you authorize anybody to pay money for votes? 

** Anewer. No, sir. 
a (/uestion. Did you pay him? 

we newer, No, sir. 

‘* Question. How could you believe he receivod 
money for voting for you? 

** Answer. I said because I heard it so often and 
from so many sources that I was inclined to believe 


* By Mr. ANTHONY: 

** Question. Who did you believe paid him ? 

** Answer. Ido not know. I could not say with 
any positiveness about that, oranything more than 
peas. [f you wantto know who I believe paid him, 

can say. 

By Mr. Pomeroy : 

Question. You have heard the statement 
contained in this book, and heard that testi- 
mony given by Mr. Ross. Tell the committee 
what, if any, portion of it is true. Tell all 
about it. 

Answer. The statement is incorrect in every 
respect so far as relates to myself. I never 
had any communication with Mr. Finn and 
never spoke a dozen words to him in Topeka. 

By the Chairman, (Mr. Morton :) 

Question. Did you ever pay him any money? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Did you ever give him a check? 

Answer. Never. 

Question. Did you ever give him anything 
in any shape whatever ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Did you have any such conversa- 
tion with him? 

Answer. No such conversation. I never 
met him in Topeka, exept possibly to be in- 
troduced to him once in Senator Pomeroy’s 
room. My memory is not entirely clear on 
that subject. I have had no communication 
at all with Mr. Fionn until I met him here in 
Washington within a few hours, when he 
called my attention to the fact of my having 
been introduced to him, which is probable. 

Question. Do you know of any money being 
paid by anybody for votes in that election? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Or of any corruption being used? 

Answer. Not any, sir. 


too. I was 
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By Mr. AnrHony: 


Question. The witness testified that this 


interview took place in Mr. Downs’s room. | 


Was Mr. Finn ever in your room? 

Answer. Not to my knowledge. 

Question. Do you know of any circumstartce 
out of which this story could have been made 
or imagined ? 

Answer. | can conceive of ‘none. 


Question. You think it is entirely an inven- | 


tion ? 

Answer. I do, sir. 
the testimony, as printed, does not correspond 
with Mr. Macdonald's statement to me as to 
what he had testified to, his statement having 
been made to me before | saw the printed 


| copy. 


WasHINGTON, TUESDAY, 
May 28, 1872. 


Hon. Sidney Clarke, called by Mr. Pomeroy, | 


was sworn and examined. 
By Mr. Pomeroy: 


Question. State your residence and occupa- 
tion. 
Answer. Lawrence, Kansas; general busi- 


|; ness. 


Question. Also your age. 
Answer. | am about forty. 


Question. Were you at Topeka during the | 
canvass of 1867, when the election of Sen- | 


ators took place? 

Answer. | was a portion of the time. 

Question. Were you in the canvass before 
the people that preceded that election ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; 1 canvassed the State as 
a candidate for member of Congress. 

Question. Were you a inemberof the House 
of Representatives at that time? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. I want to have you inform the 
committee, if you can, calling to mind the 
canvass at Topeka, at what time Mr. Ross 
reached Topeka trom Washington; whether 
you remember his being there, and what time 
he reached there. 

The Wrirness. Mr. Ross or myself? 


Mr. Pomeroy. I want to know as to both | 





of you. 
Answer. I ought to know that Ido know 

it, but I cannot fix it by anything in Mr. Ross’s 

case. 
Question. 


At what time did you reach 
Topeka? 


Answer. I reached Topeka five or six days— | 


I think six—before the ballot. 

Question. Was Mr. Ross there when you 
arrived? 

Answer. My impression now is that Mr. 


Ross reached Topeka about the same time 
that I did. 


Question. Now, the question I want to ask | 


you isthis: you said you were acquainted with 
members of the Legislature and the sentiment 
of the people; what was the impression as 
you received it about the time you arrived, in 
regard to the probable election of myself? 

The Witness. Shall | state when I 

Mr. Pomeroy. State just what you please. 

Answer. 1 arrived at l'opeka, according to 
the best of my recollection, about six days be- 
fore the balloting, at about midnight, and took 
rooms at the Capitol House, where Mr. Pome- 
Roy was located, and I became satisfied before 
morning, after looking over the list of mem- 
bers of the Legislature and the information [ 
already possessed, that Mr. PoMERoy was cer- 
tain of election. [had previously canvassed 
the State as candidate for Congress, speaking 
in nearly every county, and had a general ac- 
quaintance with the members of the Legisla- 
ture. In fact, 1 onan the contest as set- 
tled before I left Washington, so far as Mr. 
PoMEROY was concerned. 





I will state further that | 


| before the voting, should you think? 
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Question. Can you state to the commit 
when Perry Fuller reached Topeka? _ mittee 

Answer. A day or two after | reache, 
peka. I will make a statement about j, 
committee want It. 

Question. It is no matter, 


1 | 
if the 


How many da 


Answer. I should think about four days 
Question. Do you know Edward Ryse. 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Can you state to the commin, 


> d 
LuUSsse 


| whom he supported or was supposed to by. 


favor of for the Senate? 

Answer. He was one of the special frie 
of General A. L. Lee, who was one a 
didates for Senator. 

Question. Were you often in my room during 
that canvass? ; — 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you know of Ed. Russell hei, 
there? . 

Answer. | never remember to have 
him in your room. 

Question. Do you know of any parties beiny 
there who were supporting other candidates— 
that is, being there often, frequently ? 

Answer. I suppose it was quite common, 
will explain how that was. 


of the ex, 


Seer 


| 
I suppose it was 


| quite common for men to run in there, 


Question. Mr. Ed. Russell swore he was jy 
my room day and night, and found Perry Ful- 
ler there, who had a room there, or in the 
adjoining room. J ask you, as you were there, 
whether you saw Ed. Russell there ? 

Answer. 1 did not. Mr. Russell must be 
mistaken about it. 

Question. Do you recollect of meeting 
Perry Fuller in my room, orknow of his oceu- 
pyiug rooms with me or adjoining me? 

Answer. | feel quite sure Perry Fuller 
never roomed at the Capitol House at all. 

Question. Where do you think he roomed? 

Answer. My recollection is that he was 
stopping at Lawrence, and that he came up 
aud returned once or twice or three times 
during the last days of the canvass. 

Question. How far is Lawrence from To 
peka? 

Answer. Twenty-five miles by railroad. 

Question. Were the cars running? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question, Do you know who Perry Fuller was 
supposed to be supporting, or interested in 
supporting, or anxious to elect during that 
canvass ? 

Answer. Mr. Fuller was understood to be a 
supporter of Mr. Ross for the Senate. He 
was running for the short term—the four 
years’ term. 

Question. State generally anything you 
think of pertinent to this investigation ; you 
know the object of it. 


By Mr. ANTHONY: 


Question. Do you know of any moneys being 
used in that election? 

Answer. No, sir. : 

Question. Or any valuable consideration?’ 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Or any improper mode of influ 
encing the election in promises of compensa 
tion for voting? A 

Answer. No, sir; I have no knowledge 0! 
anything of the kind. Mr. Pomeroy having 
been a candidate in the canvass, it was gener 
ally admitted that he had a majority—that 
majority of the members of the Legislature ha: 
been elected to vote for him ; and the canvass 
was generally regarded by myself and otlers 
as a very easy one. There was, however, 4 


contest as to filling the short term, which had 
been made vacant by the death of Mr. Lave 
I will add, in reference to Perry Fuller beivs 
that I remember, since this comes 
while on my way from Washington © 
taking dinner over the depo! 


at — 
u 
Topeke, 


asl was 
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— 


Nl 
st Pittsburg I saw Mr. Fuller and his wife, | 
and from there we traveled on together. As || 
1o that newspaper matter, after General Lane’s 
jeath we had no paper at Lawrence. The 
Journal men came and asked us to help them, 
and we (Mr. Pomeroy and I) agreed to do so, 
iving them not money but our notes. ' The 
Johnson party afterward nominated a ticket 
and the Journal supported it, and of course 
we did not pay the notes. It went to suit, and 
we beat them. 

By Mr. PoMERoY: 

Question. Does that record show it? [Sub- 
mitting the report of the joint committee of 
‘vestigation appointed by the Kansas Legis- 
ture of 1872 to investigate senatorial elec- 
tions of 1867 and 1871, and indicating the 
record of the case of Reynolds vs. PoMERoy 
and Clarke, pages 261-272, which will be found 
at the end of the testimony of this witness. ] 

Answer. Yes, sir; that is the record of the 
case printed there. I never went near the suit. 
Congress was in session. I understand that 
my attorney, and I suppose Mr. Pomeroy’s in 
the answer that he put in, stated that these 
notes were given against public policy. That 
is the only thing that looks bad about it, but 
I take it that there is no force in that. That 
is all there is about it. 


By Mr. Logan: 


Question. The question is what you gave 
that for? 

Answer. We gave that to have the paper 
support the party; because without it we 
anticipated we should be without a paper 
there. 

Question. You gave it to sustain the paper, 
it being the only paper of the party there? 

Answer. Yes, sir; it was to sustain the 
paper. 

The record of the case of Reynolds vs. Pomr- 
roy and Clarke, submitted to the witness 
above, and shown in the certified copy of the 
report of the joint committee of the Kansas 
Legislature of 1872, is as follows: 

CIVIL ACTION. 


M. W. Reynolds vs. S. C. Pomeroy and Sidney 
Clarke. 

Be it remembered that heretofore, to wit, on the 
22d day of February, A. D. 1870, and at tho February 
term, A. D. 1870, of the district court, sitting in and 
for Douglas county, State of Kansas, among others 
the following proceedings, to wit, were had: 

Milton W. Reynolds, plaintiff, ve. Samus. C. Pomr- 
roy and Sidney Clarke, defendants. Civil action. 

This day came the said plaintiff, by Riggs, Nevison 
& Foote, his attorneys, and the said defendants, by 
their attorneys, A. H. Horton, Akin & Barker, and 


LT 








in open court the said parties waived a trial by jury 
in this action, and submitted the same to the court 
upon the issue joined between the parties, and the 
court after hearing the evidence and arguments of 
counsel, do find as facts in this case as follows: that | 


on the 12th day of March, A. D. 1866, the defendants || 


made the promissory notes as stated in the petition, 
and delivered the same to G. A. Reynolds, the agent 
of M. W. Reynolds; that the consideration for the | 
notes was the penmise on the part of M. W. Rey- 
nolds, through u 
ais newspaper, the Lawrence State Journal, to in- 
fluence the reélection of Sidney Clarke to Congress 
and the reélection of SamuxL_C. Pomeroy to the 
United States Senate; that M. W. Reynolds did, in 
pursuance of his agreements, endeavor to influence 
and secure the reélection of Sidney Clarke to Con- 
gress, up to the time of the nomination of Clarke by 
4 convention of delegates of a party of the people 
of Kansas in September, 1866, and did endeavor to | 
influence and secure the reélection of SamueL C. 
OMEROY to the United States Senate up tothe time | 
of the election of Pomeroy by the Legislature of the | 
State of Kansas in January, A. D. 1867; and the 
court do therefore further find, as a conclusion of 
W in this case, that the contract attempted to be 
entered into was against public policy andvoid, It 
is therefore considered and adjudged by the court 
ere that said plaintiff ought not to have his said 
action against the said defendants or either of them; 
and it is therefore further ordered and adjudged 
¥ the court that the said defendants recover, of 
said plaintiff the costs herein expended—taxed $—. 
Oall of which findings and judgment of this court 
the said plaintiff, by his counsel, duly excepted and 
ave notice of a motion—of a new trial of said action. 


Stare or Kansas, Douglas county: 


I B.D. Palmer, clerk of the district court sittin 
Within and for said county and State, hereby certify 








is agent, George A. Reynolds, to use || 
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that the above and foregoing is a true and correct 
copy of the order and proceedings of the court in 
the above case as the same now appear of record in 
my office. 

itness my hand and the seal of said court this 
2lst day of February, A. D. 1872 


(u. s.] B. D. PALMER, Clerk. 


Depositions of sundry witnesses taken before me, 
Nicholas Callan, a notary public, in and for the 
county of Washington, in the District of Columbia, 
on the 3lst day of January, 1870, between the hours 
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| 


| 


of eight o’clock a. m. and six o’clock p. m., at the | 
office of said Nicholas Callan, No. 448, Fifteenth | 


annexed notice to be read in evidence on behalfof the 
defendants in thecause pendingin the Douglascounty 
district court, in Douglas county, State of Kunsas, 
in which Milton W. Reynolds is plaintiff, and Sam- 
VEL C. Pomeroy and Sidney Clarke are defendants in 
said cause, 

SamugEv C. Pomeroy, of lawful age, being by me 


| street, in said county and district, pursuant to the | 


first duly examined, cautioned, and solemnly sworn, | 
deposeth and saith: That his home is in Atchison || 


county, in the State of Kansas, and that he has 


resided in said State since 1854; that he is now at | 


Washington, District of Columbia, in attendance 
upon the session of the Senate of the United States, 


and must of necessity remain at Washington, Dis- | 


trict of Columbia, during all the present session of 
Congress, which will extend beyond March 1, 1870, 


and cannot be present at the February term, 1870, of | 


the district court of Douglas county, Kausas, on 


account of his public duties as such United States | 
Senater from Kansas, and, further, that he knows | 


the plaintiff and signed the notes mentioned in the 
petition of the plaintiff in the above entitled suit; 
that there was no consideration paid to himself or 


to Mr, Clarke, either by George A. Reynolds or Mil- | 
ton W. Reynolds. at the time of signing said notes | 


by him and Mr. Clarke; and at the date of the said 


notes neither himself nor Mr. Sidney Clarke was | 


owing or indebted to either George A. Reynolds or 
Milton W. Reynolds for any morey whatever; that 
the notes were signed and delivered without consid- 
eration being paid to either bimself or Mr. Clarke, 
orto any one of us; that George A. Reynolds, the 
srayer of the notes, acted for the plaintiff, M. W. 

eynolds, and was his agent in this transaction; 
that while the plaintiff well knew under whatcir- 
cumstances the said defendant signed and delivered 
the said notes to George A. Reynolds for the benefit 
of the plaintiff at the time said notes were signed 


and delivered, and was familiar with all the facts | 


concerning tbe purposes for which said notes were 


given and delivered, both at the date of the note | 


and even before he received them from his brother, 
George A. Reynolds, the plaintiff obtained said 
notes with full notice of all the facts con- 
nected with their delivery to George A. Keynolds. 
And he further states that at the date of 


the | 


notes, the said Milton W. Reynolds was connect- | 


ed with the State Journal, so called, a newspaper 
published at Lawrence, Kansas, and was editor of 
said paper, and continued to be editor and pub- 


lisher of that paper until about February, 1869, when | 


it was merged into what is known as the Lawrence 
Republican Journal. And the deponent further 
states that he was at the time, is now, and was for a 
long time befure the date of said notes, a member 
of the Republican puarty—a life-long advocate of the 
principles of freedom to all, and of the equality of 
all men before the law; and that being thus inter- 
ested in the success of the principles of the Repub- 
lican party, and of thesuccess of the members of that 
party in Kansas especially, he did, at the instance 
of the plaintiff, at the date of signing said notes, 
together with his coxffiant, Sidney Clarke, express a 
willingness to aid and assist said plaintiff in the 
publication of the said Journal at Lawrence, Kan- 
sas, provided the said plaintiff would continue to 
publish such paper as a Republican paper, and 
would in such paper support, sustain, and advocate 


|| the principles and faith of the Republican party, 


then existing in Kansas and other States of the 
Union, and would in his paper in future, after the 
date of said note, support and urge the election of 
the nominees of the Revebiiesn State convention 
of Kansas for the year 1866 and thereafter, and the 
nominees of the Douglas county Republican con- 
vention of thesame year; thatin consideration of the 
execution and delivery of the said notes to the said 


plaintiff by the defendants, the suid Milton W. Rey- | 
nolds then agreed, and the said George A. Reynolds, | 


for and in his behalf, agreed that the said Srate 
Journal should be published by bim asatrue Re- 


publican paper, devoted to the success of the Re- 


publican party in Kansas, and the advocates of the 


nominees of the party in Kansas in 1866 and there- | 


after; and especially promised, in eonsideration of 


obtaining said notes so sued on, that he, the plain- | 
tiff, would directly andindirectly, through his writ- | 
ings in the said State Journal, published at Law- | 


rence, Kansas, endeavor to procure the election of 
all the nominees of said State convention in Kansas, 
at the November election of that year, for and to 
the offices for which they were so nominated, and 
would also support and endeavor to procure the 
election of the Republican Senators at the hands of 
the Legislature of Kansas of 1867. And deponent 
further states that upon said agreement and prom- 
ises on the part of the plaintiff, said notes were 
executed and delivered to George A. Reynolds, for 
Milton W. Reynoids, his brother; and farther, that 
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in 1866, after the date of said notes, and before they 
became due, the Republicans of the State met in 
convention and nominated a fall set of candidates 
for State officers in Kansas, and among the persons 
so nominated were S. J. Crawford for Governor, and 
the Hon. Sidney Clarke as candidate for Represent- 
ative to Congress from the State of Kansas, and 
the said S. J. Crawford and the said Sidney Clarke 
with the other persons s0 nominated at said conven 

tion, were the regular nominees of the Republican 
party of the State for that year, to be supported by 
the Republican electors at the fall election; and 
this deponent further states, that the said plaintiff, 
soon afterthe date of said notes, in violation of his 
covenants, and promises, and agreements, and long 
before either of said notes became due, refused and 
neglected to publish his said paper, the State Jou: 

nal, as an exclusively Republican paper, and tailed 
and refused to fulfill his said promises and agree 

ments; and did, before said notes became due, sup- 
port and sustain Democratic principles in his said 
State Journal ; and did refuse and fail to support and 
advocate, by his writings in said paper, the election of 
thesaidS. y. Crawford to be Governor of the State of 
Kansas and the said Sidney Clarketo be Representa 
tive in Congress from said State at the tall election 
in 1866; and did fail to support and advocate the 


| election of other of the regular Republican State 


convention candidates of 1866; and did fail to sup- 
port and endeavor to elect the county Republican 
candidates from Douglas county for the same year; 
and did, in violation ofsaid promiseand agreements, 
directly and indirectly sustain and advocate, through 
the columns of the said State Journal, the election 
of James L. McDowell for Governor of Kansas at 
the fall election of 1866; and did advocate and sup 

port the election of Charles Blair to be Represent 

ative in Congress from Kansas at the fall election 
of 1866; and the said McDowell and the said Blair 
were then the Democratic nominees and candidates 
for positions against the s#idS. J. Crawford and the 
said Sidney Clarke; and during the said politico! 
canvass of 1866 the said plaintiff supported the 
claims and urged the election, through the ecolumus 
of said Journal, of the said Democratic candidates, 
and also other Democratic nominees of the Demo 

cratic convention of Kansas for 1866, and also se\ 


| eral Democratic nominees in Doug!as county for the 


same year. And the deponent further states that 


| during the said canvass of 1866 in Kansas, after the 


date of said notes, and before the same bec une due, 
the said State Journal, published and edited at Law 
rence, Kansas, by the said plaintiff, was injurious 
and detrimental to the Republican party and cause 
in Kansas, and used its columns to the iojury and 
detriment of the nominees of the Republican party 
in Kansas for 1866; and the course of said paper was 
injurious to the said Sidney Clarke, and to all the 
advocates of Republican measures and principles 
in the State. And deponent further states that at 
the time and after the suid notes became due they 
were never presented to him for payment by said 
plaintiff, and it was distinetly understood between 
the parties, that the support of the Democratic 
party by the plaintiff discharged both Siduey 
Clarke and this deponent from any obligation to 
aid the paper of which the plaintiff was the pro 
prietor. And the deponent further states that 
neither of said notes was ever protested, and that 
from the time they were given until just before the 
commencement of this suit he had no intimation 
that anything would be claimed from the obliga 
tion. And the deponent further states that in Jan 
uary, 1867, after or about the time of his reélection 
to the Senate of the United States, he had a conver 
sation with the plaintiff, who declared that he was 
in sentiment as much a Republican as the deponent 
himself, and that his support of the Democratic or 
Johnson party and its eandidate during the preced 
ing canvass was only because of his desire to sustain 
his brother, George A. Reynolds, in his office as 
agent of the Seminole Indians, and that he judged 
it better for the time being, on that account, to su 
tain the Johnson party; but that hereafter he 
intended to support the Republican party, at least 
be should support the Senators frow the State, 
meaning the deponent and Hon. FE. G. Ross; but 
he made no claim for payment of sny money; he 
exhibited no notes, and did not speak of any. De 
ponent does remember paying the plaintiff the sum 
of $250; but that sum was paid at the time of this 
deponent’s visit to Lawrence and Topeka, about the 
beginning of the year 1567, and bad no relation to 
these notes, and at this time no notes Were pre 
sented or spoken of; but that sum was paid him 
upon his represeutation of his expenses at Topeka 
and Lawrence, and that of bis friends in the canv 
for Senators, about the first day of that year, (1807. 
8. C. POMEROY. 


Also of Sidney Clarke, of lawful age, who, being 
first duly examined, cautioned, and solemnly sworn, 
deposes and says that be resides in the city of Law 
rence, and State of Kausas, and is acquainted with 
all the parties to this suit; that he is at present a 
member of Congress from the Stateof Kansas, and 
in atteudance upon the second session of the Forty- 
First Congress, which will continue beyond the 4th 
of Marcu next, which renders it impossible for him 
to be present at the February term of the distric: 
court of Douglas county; and he further states that 
in the case of the above-mentioned suit he signed 
the two notes of $1,000, eaeh, with Senator Poms- 


roy; that he frequently conferred with George A, 
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Reynolds and Milton W. Reynolds in reference to 
the position of the State Journal toward the Repub- 
lican party; that George A. Reynoldsinformed him, 
and he also understood from ilton W. Reynolds, 
that he was one of the chief owners of the State 
Journal; thatthe said George A. Reynolds informed 
deponent that he exercised a controlling influence 
over the columns of the paper, and bad furnished a 
greater part of the capital for the purchase; that 
both of these men complained that they found it 


very hard to sustain their paper from the subscrip- | 


tions and advertisements, and claimed that they 
ought to receive some support from the Republican 
party ; that, after consultation with Senator Pomsr- 
ROY, an arrangement was finally made, and agreed 
to by George A. Reynolds and Milton W. Reynolds, 
that they would support in the columns of the State 
Journal the Republican party, its principles and 
candidates, at the fall election of 1866; that it was 
in consequence of this agreement, and for no other 
reason, that the notes were given; andthe deponent 
does not remember whether they were given at 
his own room or at Senator Pomeroy’s house; 


toat he heard no more about this matter until after | 


the meeting of the Republican State convention for 
that year, held at Topeka, Kansas, about the Ist of 
September; that at that convention 8, J. Crawford 
was nominated for Governor and the deponent for 
Congress, with a full Republican State ticket; that 
on my return to Lawrence, I think on the following 
evening, George A. Reynolds and Milton W. Rey- 
nolds called at my residence on Tennessee street at 
a lute hour in the evening, and desired to have acon- 
versation with me in reference to the course of the 
State Journal; that they stated to me that, in con- 
sideration of the fact that George A. Reynolds held 
the office of Seminole Indian agent, it would be more 
for their interest to sustain Mr. Johnson’s adminis- 
tration, and secure the patronage and emoluments 
to the Indian agency, and perhaps other emoluments, 
than to support the Republican ticket; that they 
stated that it became necessary to decide this ques- 
tion before the issue of the next daily edition of the 
State Journal on the following morning, and they 
thought it would not be honorable to break the en- 
gagewent with myselfand Senator PomEROy without 
notifying me of the fact and consulting me in refer- 
ence thereto. They stated to me that, inasmuch as 
there could be no doubt about the election of the 
Republican ticket, they supposed that myself and 
Senator Pomeroy would be willing to discontinue 
the arrangement heretofore made. Istatedto them 
that while, of course, there was no doubt about the 
election of the Republican ticket by a large ma- 
jority, I would much prefer that the State Journal 
would continue the support of the Republican party 
ynd ticket; that I believed the Administration of 


Mr. Johnson meant mischief to the country, and | 


tuat while they might find it for their temporary pe- 
cuniary benefit to sustain the Administration, in the 
long run they would not find it so, and that they 
would be liable to the charge of being inconsistent, 
vacillating, and mercenary. 

3och of the Messrs. Reynolds argued that they 
could not afford to relinquish the patronage of the 
Seminole Indian agency, and that inasmuch as 


the.e was already one Republican paper in Law- | 


rence—the Lawrence Tribune—and but few Demo- 
cratic papers in the State, it was a better field for 
the Journal to support the Democratic ticket, and 
it was intimated to me that there were parties who 
would wake it for their pecuniary interest to do so, 


tothe extent at least of the amount of the notes | 


which had been given by myself and Senator Pomg- 
ROY; and the conclusion of the whole matter was, 
that they informed me before they left that, tak- 


ing all the circumstances into consideration, they | 


thought it best for them to support the Democratic 
ticket. [remarked in substance to them that, of 
course, there doing so would relieve Senator Pome- 
roy and myself from all the obligations we were 
under; and to this intimation both George A. Rey- 
nolds and Milton W. Reynolds gave ther assent. 

On the nomination of the Democratic ticket, the 


State Journal placed the said ticket at the head of | 
its columns, and advocated its election, as the files | 


of the paper will show. 


I did not remember any- | 


thing more about this matter until I received a | 


notice from Messrs. Riggs, Nevison & Foote, attor- 
neys of Milton W. Reynolds, calling upon me to pay 
the notes, and informing me that unless I should do 
so at an early day a suit would be brought against 
me, 

A short time after receiving this notice I met G. A. 
Reynolds near the store of William E. Sutliff & Co., 
on Massachusetts street, in the city of Lawrence, 
when Isaid to him, “* George, I received notice the 
other day that you were going to sue those notes,” 
and I said that if they did so, I would be obliged to 
defend the suit; [ proceeded to remind him of the 
conversation which took place at my house after the 
Republican convention (which I have related) be- 
tween myself and himself, and his brother, Milton 
W. Reynolds. He Said in reply, that he remembered 
the conversation very distinetly, and that I was 
right about it; that it must be a mistake on the part 


of ** Milt..”” and that he would seethat it was cor- | 


rected so farasl was concerned. He said to me also 
thatthe only object was to make Senator Pomgroy 
pony up, but that so far as I was concerned he would 
see to it that I had no further trouble about the 
matter, 


The notes were never presented to me, and never 


protested, and no claims were ever made upon me 
for their payment until I received the notice from 


j 
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Messrs. Riggs, Nevison & Foote, informing me that 
I would be sued unless I madethe payment. As [ 
was absent from Lawrence for most of the time, and 
as this matter had passed out of my mind until I got 
the notice from the attorneys of Reynolds that asuit 
was to be brought against me, [ «> not remember 
that I ever made any request for tue surrender of 
these notes. I considered the matter entirely settled 
when the paper openiy abandoned the Republican 


|; party. 


SIDNEY CLARKE. 


District or CoLuMBIA, Washington county, #8: 
I, Nicholas Callan, a notary public in and for the 


| county ard district aforesaid, do hereby certify that 
| Samues C. Pomeroy and Sidney Clarke were by me 


severally sworn to testify the truth, the wholetruth, 
and nothing but the truth, and that the depositions 


| by them, soepeet Wand subscribed as above set forth, 


were reduced to writing by M. P. Callan, my clerk, 


| who is not interested in the suit,in my presence and 


in the presence of the witnesses, respectively ; and 
were respectively subscribed by said witnesses in 


| my presence, and were taken at the time and place 





specified in the annexed notice; and that [am not 
counsel, attorney, or relative of either party, or 
otherwise interested in this suit. 

N. CALLAN, 


{u. 8.] ; 
Notary Public. 


Strate or Kansas, Douglas county, ea: 


Milton W. Reynolds, plaintiff, vs. Samur. C. PomeE- 
roy and Sidney Clarke, defendants. 

Depositions of sundry witnesses, taken before me, 
George S. Hampton, a notary public in and for 
Douglas county, State of Kansas, on the 7th day of 
January, A. D. 1870, between the hours of eight 


| o’clock a. m, and six o’cluck p. m., at the law office 


of Aiken & Barker, in the city of Lawrence, in said 
county, pursuant to the annexed notice, to be read 
in evidence on behalf of the defendants. 

By consent of the attorneys for the parties, the 
taking of said depositions is adjourned until to-mor- 


| row morning at nine o’clock a. m., to be continued 


at the above mentioned place. as 
Pursuant to the above adjournment, the plaintiff 
appeared by W. W. Nevison, his attorney, and the 


| detendants by Horton, Aiken & Barker, their attor- 


neys, and the taking ofsaid depositions was contin- 
ued as follows: 

George A. Reynolds, of lawful age, being by me 
first duly examined, cautioned, andsolemnly sworn, 
deposeth and sayeth: 

reside in the city of Lawrence, State of Kansas, 
and know the parties to this suit. 

In the month of March, 1866, my home was in 
Bourbon county, State of Kansas. I am the elder 
brother of Milton W. Reynolds, the plaintiff to this 
suit. IT am the payee of the notes set up in plain- 
tiff’s petition to this suit. These notes were deliy- 
ered to mein the city of Washington. I think they 
were delivered to me’the day they are dated. 

My recollection is that they were delivered to me 


| in Mr. Clarke’s room in the Metropolitan Hotel, or 








\| Reynolds for the notes. 


at the house of Senator Pomeroy, on H street, in 
the city of Washington. Upon reflection, I think 
they were delivered at the Senator’s house. Mr. 
Clarke, Mr. Pomeroy, and myself were present 
when the notes were executed and delivered. They 
were executed and delivered immediately. 

Mr. Pomeroy wrote the notes and they both signed 
them. In March, 1866, Milton W. Reynolds was the 


| editor of the State Journal, a newspaper published 


at Lawrence, Kansas, and had been for about one 
year previous. He continued to be the editor and 
publisher of that paper until about February, 1869, 
when it was merged in the Lawrence Republican. 

Those notes were executed and delivered to me for 
the purpose. as stated to me by Mr. Pomeroy, toaid 
the Lawrence Journal. 

There was other considerations for said notes. The 
considerations that M. W. Reynolds was to give for 
the notes was, that he should support Clarke and 
Pomeroy for re@lection; one for the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the other forthe Senate. At this 
time S. C. Pomeroy was United States Senator for 
Kansas. He was a candidate for reélection to that 

»osition, and the election was to take place in the 
egislature in the succeeding winter. 

At this time Sidney Clarke was Representative in 
Congress from Kansas, and was a candidate for re- 
election at the fall election in 1866. 

There was no other consideration that I know of 
for the execution and delivery of these notes. There 
was, perhaps, one or two interviews in reference to 
this matter before the notes were given. M. W. 
Reynolds was not in Washington at the time the 
notes were given. [had no interest in the Journal 
further than this: I furnished M. W. Reynolds 
money to buy an interest in the paper when he 
started it,and induced him to come out here. He 
was engaged as an editor in Michigan on a salary, 

The interest spoken of was purchased in the name 
of the plaintiff, and not in my name. I had no con- 
trol over the Journal at the time the notes were 
given, any more than one brother would have over 
another. I received those notes for M. W. Rey- 
nolds. After I received the notes I forwarded them 
immediately by mail to my brother at Lawrence. I 
believed that i indorsed the notes to M. W. Rey- 
nolds before I forwarded them to him. 


here was no consideration paid to me by M. W. 
They were taken by me for 
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him, and they simply passed through m, hand 
acted as his agent in receiving the notes. 

Idonot know of my own knowledge, in ro 
to the payment of $250 on the notes, The, 
informed me that $250 hud been paid o:, mae g 
I had a conversation with Mr.Clarke in the po” 
1866, just owas to the election, in which I: 
him that I thought he ought to be released fry, 
obligation on the two notes. any 

Question. State what was said by you in th 
versation in reference to the plaintiff fy 
agreement in reference to Mr. Clarke. 

Answer. As near as I can remember 
versation now, I stated to Mr. Clarke that | 
he ought not to be held to pay his portion of; 
notes, for the reason that the paper was eens 
assume such a position that it could not be of ... 
help to him. The paper did assume such a paditio. 
that I thought it couldnot help him. At this 1... 

° : ihe 
M. W. Reynolds was the sole editor of the Joy; 
I have, since that conversation, stated the ae 
thing, in substance, to Mr. Clarke. The first a... 
vention was in the fall, just before the election. 4:, 
after the first note became due. am not positive 
that it was before the first note became due, [ oe 

° 4 
James L. McDowell. He was a candidate for (yy. 
ernor of Kansas in the fall of 1866. The ticket upor 
which he ran was called either the Conservative o- 
Democratic ticket; I do not remember which 
was in opposition to the Republican ticket. [ thin 
the State Journal supported that fall James L. Mc. 
Dowell for Governor and Charles W. Blair, of Fu, 
Scott, for Congress. Blair ran on the Conservative 
ticket, and against Mr. Clarke. The plaintiff sy). 
ported and advocated the election of these ea, i i 
dates through the State Journal. res 
Cross-examined : 

It was the understanding that M. W. Reynolds 
consideration of these notes, should support Clarke 
and Pomeroy for reélection. This is the under- 
standing I bad with Ciarke and Pomeroy, afior 
quite a lengthy conversation had with Mr. Clarke 
upon the subject of the proposed change of the po.i- 
tion of Journal above referred to. Mr. Clarke said 
“If the paper assumes the position talked of, I pre- 
sume you will not hold me on the note for any por 
tion of it?” I replied, “Certainly not.” He thea 
turnedto my brother, and said, ** All right: go abead. 
Milt.” The plaintiff supported McDowell for Goy- 
ernor and Blair for Congress in the full of 1566. These 
were the candidates. Hesupported the opposition 
ticket. M. W. Reynolds was the owner of the notes 
sued upon on the 3lst of July, 1869. I believe I had 
no interest in them, nor never had. 

Redirect: 

In the first conversation spoken of with Mr. Clarke 
M. W. Reynolds, the plaintiff, was present. M. W, 
Reynolds was the owner of the notes at the date 
they were given. I expect to leave Lawrence about 
the 15th of January, 1570, and expect to be absent 
about three months. I am going to New York ani 
Washington. 

The candidates, G. L. McDowell and C. W. Blair, 
I presume, were not all the candidates the plaintitf 
supported on the opposition ticket in the fall of 186 

Question. State whether or not the plaintiff, in tue 
conversation between you and Mr. Clarke, at which 
time the plaintiff was present, consented that, if 
the paper assumed a different attitude, Mr. Clarke 
should be released from his portion of the notes? 

(Objected to by plaintiff.) 

Answer. I do not think he did, in words. Butwy 
understanding was that his views and mine were 


accord upon the subject. ees 
GEO. A. REYNOLDs. 


I, George S. Hampton, a notary public in and fi 
Douglas county, State of Kansas, do hereby certi! 
that George A. Reynolds was by me first duly swor 
to testify the truth, the whole truth, and nothi: 
but the truth, and the deposition by him subscribe 
as above set forth, was reduced to writing by myse!! 
in the presence of the witness, and was subscribed 
by the said witness in my presence, and was taken 
at the time and placed in the annexed notice spec!- 
fied; that I am not counsel, attorney, or relative 
of either party, or otherwise interested in the eveu! 
of this suit; and commenced at the time in the ni- 
tice specified and continued by adjournment from 
day to day, as above stated. 

Dn ar 


J at eo, 
\filling the 


the eon. 
thoug 


ve 


ws 


witness whereof I have hereunto set my h 

and seal notarial this Sth day of Jenner ti 1870). 

(SBaL.] EO. §. Notary Public. 
WasuineTon, D. C., 

Turspay, May 28, 1872. 

Hon. 8. C. Pomeroy sworn and examines. 
By Mr. Logan: 


Question. Are you the 8. C. Pomeroy wii0 
was a candidate for Senator in 1867 in ‘he 
Kansas Legislature ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. A Mr. Sharp was suggested by 4 
witness, Mr. Koss, as having probably received 
money for voting for you. State what you 
know in reference to that. 

Answer. I know Mr. Sharp, or did know him 
at that time. I have not seen him since. But 
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| never had any conversation with him on that 
subject. 1 never paid him a cent. I never 
gutnorized anybody else to. I never conversed 
with anybody about paying him anything that 
| remember of ; in fact, I know that he never 
ot anything, directly or indirectly, from me. 

Question. It has been intimated that Gen- 
eral Lee, who was a candidate against you, 
was got out of the way; that his friends ac- 
cused him of being bought off. 

Answer. As to General Lee, I only know 
that he was @ candidate until the end of the 
voting. He was my only competitor at the 
time in the joint convention, as the records 
show. He received all the votes that I did 
not get. I received the balance. There was 
no understanding between us. He never got 


any money, to my knowledge, from any source | 


whatever, and I do not believe the man used 
any money, either, in the election. So far as 
I am concerned, I think Lee was an honor- 
able, straightforward competitor, and fought it 
out as well as he could. Bats 

Question. What do you know about this 
other man, Maxson? 


Answer. | have the same statement to make | 


about him. He was elected, as my friend, to 
vote for me, and did vote for me. 
know, he never got a cent for it. 
appointed to @ land office this last year, but 
never held any Federal office prior to last year, 
when he was nominated and confirmed as regis- 
ter of the land office now at Independence, Kan- 


sas. No consideration of office or money ever | 


passed between Mr. Maxson and myself, nor 
between Mr. Maxson and any friend of mine, 
to my knowledge. 





WasuineTon, D.C., 
Wepnespay, May 29, 1872. 

John A. Martin (called by Mr. Pomeroy) 

sworn and examined. 
By Mr. Pomeroy: 

Question. State your residence and occupa- 
tion. 

Answer. Atchison, 
editor. 

Question. I desire to ask you if you were 
familiar with the canvass of 1867 in Kansas? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I lived there, and was 
somewhat familiar with it. 

Question. Were you at Topeka while the 
canvass was going on there ? 

Answer. Yes, sir; 

Question. State whether you knew and was 
acquainted with the members of the Legisla- 
ture generally. 

Answer. Yes, sir ; generally, I was. 

Question. State what you know in regard to 
the candidates, and what were their admitted 
chances of election ; state any facts about those 
things that are within your knowledge. 

Answer. The candidates were Mr. Pomeroy, 
General Lee, Mr. Carney. Mr. Ross, Mr. 
Thatcher, Mr. Kalloch, and I do not kuow but 
4 few others, allof them except Mr. Pomeroy, 
Mr. Carney and General Lee being candidates 


Kansas ; 


at first for the short term—not being candi- || 


dates for the long term. It was the general 
opinion of the politicians there, and of all ob- 


servers who were familiar with our politics, | 


that Mr. Pomeroy had the most strength from 
the organization of the Legislature. 


bis election from the first, and finally that opin- 
‘on seemed to be so shared in by other candi- 

ates, who were at first his opponents, that I 
believe Mr. Carney changed his candidacy and 
became a candidate for the short term iustead 
ofthe long term. General Lee continued in 
the field, but it was simply in hope, I believe, 
of either making some show for the short term, 
or simply to receive a complimentary vote. 


do not believe he finally had any hope of 
success, 
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So far as [ | 
He was | 


occupation, 


My own || 
judgment was that there was notany doubt of | 


Senator from Kansas—Report. 


Question. Where did you stop at that | 
time? | 
Answer. I stopped at the Capitol House. | 
Question. Were you in my room frequently? | 

Answer. Yes, sir ; every day, I guess. 

Question. Do you recollect meeting Ed. 
Rassell there ? 

Answer. I do not think I eversaw him there 
more than once or twice. 

Question. Do you recollect whether Perry 
Fuller occupied a room with me or adjoining 
me, or anywhere near me? 

Answer. He occupied a room in that build- 
|| ing, but not near you, nor adjoining you, that 
[ remember. I think he was stopping at that 
house—the Capitol House. Mr. Pomeroy had 
rooms there around in a wing of the house 
that extended out by itself. Ido not think that 
Perry Fuller was anywhere near him. 

Question. Do you know at what time he 
reached Topeka? 

Answer. It was only a day or so before the 
election. He was not there when the Legisla- 
ture met, nor for several days afterward. 

Question. Do you know Joshua Wheeler ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

[The testimony of Joshua Wheeler in rela- 
tion to sending for this witness, for which see 
page 20, was here read to the witness by the 
reporter. | 

Question. Do you recollect writing to Joshua 
Wheeler requesting his attendance? 

Answer. 1 do not remember. I may have 
done so; but [ do not remember having sent 
for him at all. 

Question. In whose interest did you con- 
clude Wheeler to be, provided he was there? 

Answer. I supposed he would be in Carney’s 
interest for the short term. But as he was 
a resident of our county, and that county was 
unanimously for Mr. Pomeroy, or practically 
unanimous for Mr. Pomeroy, we supposed he 
would be in Mr. Pomenroy’s interest for the 





ours, and the public sentiment was all one 
way. 

Mr. Pomeroy. I will ask to have the testi- 
mony of Colonel D. RK. Anthony read over to 
this witness, so far as he mentions him. 

[The testimony of D. RK. Anthony, on page 
13, was here read by the reporter to the 
witness. ] 

Question. You have heard the testimony of 
Colonel Authony. What do you know about 
that ;. what have you to say about it? 

Answer. All there is about it is this: in 
our room we kept no liquors, except what we 
ordered from the bar. When there was any 
| body there who was in the habit of drinking 
| oceasionslly, we rang the bell and ordered 
from the bar. We kept no liquors there—no 
place of entertainment. We occasionally, as 
people came in, ordered liquors from the bar. 











| connection with it? 

| Answer. Not that I know of. I never con- 

sulted you about the matter nor said a word 
to you in my life in reference to it. 

| Question. Is there anything else you desire 
| to state? 

Answer. There is nothing that I know of; 
we simply occasionally ordered liquors to our 
| room from the bar. 

Question. 1t was a matter of your own en- 
tirely ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. Mr. Pomeroy 
spoke to me in my life about it. [| 
asked him about it. 

Question. Did you ever hear that spoken 
of as **‘ Pomeroy’s whisky ;”’ 
|| in fact? 

Answer No, sir. 
\| By Mr. Locan: 


Question. Do you kuow any fact connected 
| with that election tending to show the use of 


never 
never 





long term, as his interests were identified with || 


Question. My point is, whether I had any || 


whether it was | 


| improper means in procuring votes for Mr. 


PoMEROY? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Either by Mr. Pomeroy or by any 
one for him? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Whom were you supporting for 
the long term? 

Auswer. | was supporting Mr. Pomeroy, 

Question. Did you support Mr. Pomeroy 
from the heginning of the contest? 

Answer. Yes, sir; and for a long time before 
it commenced. 

Question. Were you a member of the Legis- 
lature ? 

Answer. No, sir; not at that time. 

Question. Do you know where Mr. Sharp, 
formerly of Wyandotte, then a member of the 
Kansas senate, is now? 

Answer. | do not. The last I heard of 
him he was in Wyandotte. 





By Mr. Pomeroy : 


Question. How long ago was that? 

Answer. I guess a year ago, fully. 

Question. You do not know whether he is 
in Kansas now or not ? 

Answer. No, sir. I do not think I have 
|| heard him spokon of within a year. 





|| Wasuinoton, D. C., 
| Wepnespay, May 29, 1872. 
| Jacob Stotler, called by Mr. Pomeroy, sworw 
| and examined. 
| By Mr. Pomeroy: 
| Question. State your residence and occupa- 
| tion? 
| Answer. Emporia, Kansas; I am the editor 
|| of a newspaper, the Emporia News. 
|| Question. How many years have you been 
|| editing a paper in Kansas ? 
|| Answer. About twelve years. 
| Question. Have you been familiar with the 
| polities of the State during that time? 
\|| Answer. Yes, sir. Ihave been a member 
| of the Legislature, representing Emporia dis- 
| trict of Lyon county for six years. 

Question. What offices have you held in the 

Legislature? 

Answer. | was speaker of the house two 
| sessions. 
| «Question. Of which branch were you a mem- 
| ber last winter? 
| Answer. | was a member of the senate lust 
|| term, 
| Question. Do you know anything «about 
| a resolution that was introduced for the in 
| vestigation of the eleciion of Senators from 
| Kansas. 

Answer. I do. 

Question. Tell how it was introduced, and 
who were included in it? 

Answer. The resolution was first introduced 
| in the house of representatives to investigate 
| the senatorial election of 1871, at which time 
| Senator CaLpweLL was elected. It passed 
|| the house in that shape, and came to the sen 
ate, and was amended there in some purtic 
' ular. Ido not remember now what it was, 
and when it went back to the house it was 
amended by inserting also power to invest: 
gate the election of 1867, at which time you 
were elected. As near as I can remember 
that is the history of the resolution. 

Question. Have you seen the book published 
as the result of that investigation 7 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Were you examined as a witness ” 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. Do you know anything on the 
| subject of whether that book correetly repre 
| sents the testimony that was taken ? 

Answer. | do not, because I was not before 
the committee, and knew nothing of their pro- 

ceedings except what I heard on the street. I 
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have not read all the testimony. 
read port ons ot it. 

Were youa member of the Legis- 
lature of 18677 

Answer. No, sir. 

Question. rom your knowledge of the pol- 
itics of the State, do you know whether | was 
lidate 
lature? 


Answer. 


| have merely 


Question 


A CAI before the meeting of the Legis- 
I do not. 

Question. Do you know whether I was a 
candidate before the people in the canvass? 

Answer. Ido not. Let me think a minute. 
ls not that the year you canvassed through {hat 
county? 

Mr. Pomeroy. Yes. 

The Wreness. It was generally understood 
that Mr. Pomeroy was a candidate. I had no 
pecial knowledge. I at first did not remem- 
ver it. 

Question. Were you at Topeka at the time 
the canvass was in progress before the election 
food piace ¢ 

Answer. I 
how 


was. I remember just 
many days before, but during the sena- 
( rial CANVASS. 


By Mr. Logan: 


Question. Were you familiar with the man- 
which that senatorial election in the 
lature in L867 was conducted, sO 


do not 


ney itl 
Kansas Legi 
far as it could be observed and was generally 
known? 

Answer. 
e room 


I was there and around 
of the candidates, and saw, 80 far 
as an outsider could see, and every thing was 
all right. I didn’t see anything wrong or 
hear of anything wrong. 


Yes, sir 5 


+} 
Li 


Question. Did you see or do you know of 
any improper means being used in that can 
vass by Mr. Pomeroy or by his friends, with 
his knowledge, in securing votes in the Legis- 
lature ? 

Answer. I do not; I know of nothing im- 
proper at all, 


Question. Were you a friend of Mr. Pomr- 


ROY in that election ? 

Answer. I was there as a friend 
of Mr. Carney, fer a few days, who was a 
candidate at that time. 

Question. Were therestories current at that 
time in reference to Mr. Pomeroy, of im- 
proper means being used? 

Answer. I did not hear anything of the kind 
at that time that l rememberof. I heard that 
afier the election was over. 


[ was not. 


Fish Culture. 


SPEECH OF HON. R. B. ROOSEVELT, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In tne House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 13, 1872, 

On the bill for the erection of establishments for the 
artificial cultivation of salmon and shad by the 
United States Government. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the art 
of cultivating fish by artificial means is no new 
thing, it is not an untried theory, resting more 
in bope than im experience, but has passed 
from the realm of experiment into absolute 
certainty. it has become a fixed art, and, 
although as yet scarcely developed, has grown 
into a busiuess of considerable magnitude and 
great importance. Persons unacquainted with 
the matier have little idea of the discoveries 
which have been made and the wonderful suc 
cesses of those who have devote themselves 
to the study and investigation of this subject, 
and do not appreciate the extent of the 
influence which it is certain to exercise on 
the fulure of this country, a country that is 
wonderfully blessed in this particular as in 
ull others, and is adapted to fish culture to a 
degree that exists nowhere else. 


| also 
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The older nations had a vague notion of this 
industry. In China it has been carried on for 
centuries, as. well ages ago as it id now, like 
most of the discoveries of that unprogressive 
people. The Romans were scarcely so well 
iuformed, and only developed the natural 
method; and the first real attempts which pro- 
duced practical results were made in France 
in quite modern times, when the discoveries 
of the past were discovered over again. In 
that scientific and cultivated nation, however, 
the matter attracted immediate attention, and 
itis importance was appreciated by a people 
which has long been forced to make the most of 
its food resources. The Governmenttook it in | 
hand, and, soon satistied of its practicability, | 
built the national establishment at Arcachon. 
At first blunders, of course, were made. Find- 
ing uncertainty, an uncertainty arising solely 
from ignorance, in impregnating and hatching 
the artificially impregnated eggs, resort was had | 
to collect the ova trom the various streams 
of the country, after it had been deposiied 
there, in the natural method, and deveioping 
it under proper supervision and guarded trom 
enemies and disease. Directions were at the 
same time published for stripping the parent 
fish of their eggs, so that the ripe spawn might 
be saved {rom any mature individuals | 


| which should happen to be caught. 





| Streams which had yielded abundantly within 


| these, partly by private action, partly by public. 


| degree which was hardly made good by the 


| been the rule, but soon an improvement began 


This plan, however, was unsatisfactory; it 
was but little more than robbing Peter to pay 
Paul. Not only was much unripe and worth- | 
less spawn taken through ignorance or cupid- 


| ity, but the natural supply was carried from | 


the streams to such an extent that they were 
greatly denuded, and were run down to a 


supplies of young fry which were afterward 
seut to them from the national establishment. 
l hese errors were, however, corrected in time ; 


| greater knowledge and skill were attained, | 
| better methods and machinery were invented, 


and inthe end Arcachon became a success, fish- | 
culture triumphed over the obstacles in its way, 
and many of the waters of France which had 
been entirely depleted were replenished, and 
the fisheries were restored to a condition of 
fruitfulness which they had not known for 
years, while a most important article of diet 
was furnished to the people at cheaper rates 
and in more abundant quantities. Up to this 
time deterioration and increasing scarcity had 


which has far more than repaid the expense 
incurred by the Government, and has led to 
consequences the public value of which cannot 
be overestimated. 

England was not long in following the ex- 
ample of France. The salmon fishery has been 
the principal estuary and fresh-water fishery 
of Great Britain, and it also had been injured 
by mismanagement and neglect and overwork. 
Salmon had long been far beyond the reach 
of all but the wealthier classes, and even they 
were beginning to experience trouble to obtain 
as much as they needed at reasonable rates. 


the memory of man were comparatively unpro- 


| ductive, and in some instances were absolutely 
| bare of fish. 
| were not so badly off as those of England, but 


The Irish and Scoteh fisheries | 


even they were reduced far below what they 
bad been. Steps were taken to replenish 


Parliament appointed boards of fish conserv- 


ators and an inspector of salmon fisheries and | 


paid liberal salaries, and passed wise laws for | 
the protection of the young and the spawning | 
fish. ‘The consequences were the same as they | 
had been in France, and soon fish became 
more plenty; the salmon fishery in one river 
having more than doubled in actual rental in a | 
few years, while the yield was proportionally | 


| inereased. Germany, Austria, Russia, all fol- | 


\| lowed the example; all made this a national 


1] 
| liberally to restock their waters with « 


_ the artical propagation of the most ya 
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enterprise and found it to their interest j, - 


Meang 
a Des Q 
tks for 


of supplying food to the people which ha 
so nearly annthilated. In all, establishme 
varieties are established at various phlnin ant 
yearly furnish most gratifying evidences oj \), 
industrial value of this, which promises to |, 
the most widely beneficial of all the diseo, oats 
of modern times; for if it is true that that m.., 
is a public benefactor who has made two }) 
ot grass grow where one grew before. 
more so is he who has restored to the po ple 
a food supply which had almost ceased ty ex, 
and the extinction of which was looked up : 
as the necessary consequence of the inerease 
of population, it being expected to €Xpire 
precisely when it was most needed. 7 a 
Such is a cursory statement of what has 
been done abroad. It alone would justity jje 
United States in following the example of the 
older nations, and taking this matter , 
national protection. Itis essentially a national! 
matter ; the States alone cannottake Charge of 


ap 
ades 
wWuch 


OL the 


Inder 


| it and manage it efficiently ; they cannot even 








pass laws which wiil thoroughly protect 4 
fish at seasons when they should not be dis. 
turbed, Rivers run through different States, o- 
are the boundaries between them, and the laws 
made for part or for one shore might not be 
identical with those made for other places, 
Unity of action is essential, for it is useless to 
protect in one locality if wanton destruction is 
permitted in another. 

Many species are migratory; that is, pass 
from the ocean at certain seasons of the year 
after they have grown fat feeding there during 
their perio of rest, up the streams into the 
fresh water, where alone can they deposit their 
eggs and hatch their young. In these cases 
the fishermen along the coast are jealous \ 
those on the upper waters; the former com 
plain that the latter destroy the parents while 
they are spawning, and in this way destroy th 
race; while the latter complain that the cozs 
fishermen use improper and murderous methods 
of fishing, and kill out the entire supply bet 
they can have a chance to reach their spawn- 
ing beds. Unfortunately, both these com 
plaints are too well founded. Each 
takes all it can, blind to the future, whi 
presses closer and closer on the heels of such 
want of foresight; it looks only to immediate 
gratification, aud accepts the proverb, ** alter 
me a famine.”’ 

The navigable streams of this country are 
subject to the jurisdiction of the national Gov- 
ernment, and thisiseven more clearly the case 
with the coast line within three miles of the 
shore. This is a general rule of law, and if 
there are any exceptions to it they do not 
exist in the western States, where the rivers 
were expressly reserved to the nation. lt is 
not necessary for the purposes of this applica 
tion to maintain so broad a proposition, as It 
is not intended to take any actual control of 
legislation on this subject at present, but ony 
to develop the natural resources by artificial 
means, restock waters which have been ex- 
hausted, spread information concerning the 
matter, and lead the people either to protect 
ing their own rivers or to granting unques 
tionable authority to Congress to do so. And 
it is to that alone which the proposed law 
addresses itself. 

be progress made abroad has been stated, 
and it has been shown to be sufficiently en 
couraging to induce our country to follow the 
example, but the cases are different in many 
points, and in every point to the advantage 
of the United States. The extent of our inland 
waters is something that is hardly understood 
abroad, and is not properly appreciated 
home. Our vast lakes, enormous rivers, |! 


numerable streams, brooks, ponds, bays, 
equaled 


Ciass 


lagoons, creeks, and rivulets, are not 
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m 
sigte of New York alone we have far more 


oe of water than in Great Britain and France 
vad, the actual acreage being 466,457 
apes, While entire foreign States might be 
: + swallowed up in several of our larger 


mos 
aimost 


lakes. Our rivers run a distance equal to one | 
ces, 


eeh of the circumference of the globe, and 
oil navigable thousands of miles above their 
mouths. But more important than all this is 
she character of our fish, for we have the finest 
gch in the world for arti ificial cultivation, the 
ae proli ific, the easiest managed, and the 
most remune rative. This is a superiority more 
important than the other matters, and in this 
Nature has been wonderfully kind to us. 


have to deseribe with some detail the method 
of manipulating the parents and raising the 
young u inder the artificial method. Fish are 
exceedingly prolific ; 
ae them the great store-house of food 
which was to be held in reserve until an in- 
creasing population should have required it for 

nort. Eve ry need of the human kind seems 
as it is developed, and the earth ap- 
narently holds in its recesses the secrets which 
are to keep the world thriving and progress 
ing for ages, and until it shall be covered with 
4 swarming and happy population, denser than 
is now imagined to be possible, or than learned 


to be met 


wuld permit as at all prudent. Fish food is 
manifestly one of the means which are to 
make such a result possible, and intellectual 
care is to develop this resource to a degree as 
yet hardly dreamed of by the most enthusiastic. 
Different species of fish, however, vary re- 
markably in the extent of their fecundity. A 


d and a herring each deposit a million | 


eggs, so that a dozen females of either, 
were all their eggs to hatch and attain ma- 


turity, would furnish the entire yield of the || 


present time. ‘I'welve million cod is an in- 


credible number, and unless nature had pro- || 


vided a means of reducing this fecundity the 
ocean would long ago have been filled, till 
there would have been more fish than water, 


and the sea would have been foul with their | 


decaying bodies. There is, however, nodanger 
of any such state of affairs; the difficulty at 
present lies in the other direction. ‘These are 
the most prolific species, but the others do not 
come so far behind, shad producing from ten 

0 twenty thousand eggs to each pound of their 


weight, and consequently yielding from thirty | 


thousand to one hundred thousand eggs each. 

Salmon and trout are not so productive, hav- 
ingonly about two thousand eggs to each pound, 
and not even that in the largest. We have not 
yet learned to breed cod orherring, but we can 


breed shad, and hence we have an advantage |! 


over the Kuropean nations that is precisely 
proportionate to the relation that two bears to 
twenty. Here is an immense point gained, 
for shad grow as rapidly or nearly as rapidly 
as salmon and far moreso than trout, and they 


are as delicious a fish on the table if not quite | 


so substantial a meal. 

Nor is this all. Salmon and trout require 
three months or thereabouts to hatch, while 
shad hatch within a week. The former must 
be carefully watched and have special appli- 
ances in the matter of water and location; the 
latter need no attention, and hatch in a com- 
mon box with a wire grating fastened over the 
bottom. Salmon and trout are helpless for 


thirty days after they are born, being weighed | 


down with what is called the umbilical sack, 
the unabsorbed portion of the egg. Shad are 
able to take care of themselves and seek their 
own food the moment they burst the shell. The 
former must be fed when young and pro- 
tected from their enemies for months, salmon 


not leaving the fresh water and descendi ing to || 


nature seems to have || 


‘| and the ignorant 
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! 
any other quarter of the globe. In the i whereas the little shad seek the ocean as soon 
as they are turned loose,and need no care or | 
come back grown fish ready for 


food till they e 
the gridiron or the baking-pan. 


To explain these differences fully, and to show | 


also what can be done even with the least pro 


lifie fish, it will be necessary to describe the | 


mode of raising the young by hand as it were, 
for it is not intended to confine the national 


| operations of fish culture to shad by any means, 


or to exclude the nobler and more yalu- 
able if more troublesome salmon. ‘There are 
three great classes of fish as viewed from the 
stand-point of the fish-culturist, each having 


| a different mode of laying its eggs and raising 
| Its young. 
— to explain this difference | shall || 


First, the salmon tribe, 
ichthyologists call the salmonida, which de- 
posit their eggs in fresh cold water, digging 


nests for them and covering them up as fast | 


as they are impregnated by the male; sec: 


ondly, the herring family, which includes the | 


shad, another migratory species, but whose 
eggs are left uncovered to drift in compara- 
tively still fresh water; and, 
perch family, which includes the black bass, 
which deposit their eggs in a mass kept together 
by amucous or gelatenous substance which is 
exuded with them. The latter cannot be 


hatched artificially, the mode of manipulating 


either fish or spawn not having been discov- 


| ered, and it is only with the first two classes | 
essayists on a subject they do not comprehend || 


that the fish-culturist has anything to do at pres- 
ent, and these differ wholly in their methods 


\| of incubation, if that word can be used 
| default of a better. 


| ‘The female — digs out a hollow with 
| her nose and tail in the bottom of sonie cold 
| stream, near 
| current has a gentle and regular flow. She 
| brushes away the. dirt and sand with her fins 
| of a bantam’s egg. All this while her accepted 
mate, who has won her favor possibly after 
many a tough battle with rival suitors, watches 
near at hand to drive off interlopers. 
as she has prepared the nest to her satisfac- 
tion and the’ first throes of egg birth come 
upon her the male darts to her 
close against her, often seizing her 
| and exudes the fertilizing fluid with his body | 
in contact with hers, so that the eggs receive 
| it the moment they issue. 
male retires for a time to resume his watch, 
calmly devouring any stray eggs which come 
lin his 
current, while the female proceeds to cover 
those which have’ been impregnated 
| this she brings stones 


side, presses 


with her fins carefully 


| and places them so as to protect but not injure | 


her precious deposit. She is aided by the fact 
that salmon eggs are almost as heavy as shot 
and have the faculty of sticking for almost 


half an hour to whatever they 
become free. 
before they are washed away. As soon as the 


first dey OSIt 1s prope arly cov ered, the ope ration 
of spawning is renewed, and so on perhaps for 


several days, till quite a mound of small stones 


ig erected on the spot where the fishy labors 
have been expended. ‘Then the parents, 
| weary, exhausted, ugly, ungainly, almost dead, 
descend slowly to the sea sickly in themselves 
and worthless as food until fine living on fat 
crustaceans and lively minnows shall have re 
stored their flesh, strength, and beauty. At 
this season they are utterly unfit for food, and 
those who eat them often eat maggots as well, 


tables these fish in December have the satis 
faction of knowing that they are eating salmon 
flavored with worms, and very poor and thin 
at that. 

But no sooner has that pair of s 


| 


Spé awners 


the sea usually tilla year or more after birth, || left their nest than another pair comes along, 


GLOBE. 


| that live 
what | 


thirdly, the | 


|}; an Cas 
its ieee and where the | 


As soon | 


This act over and the | 


way or have been carried off by the | 


To do | 


touch when | 
they are first exuded, although they afterward | 
So they sink at once and adhere | 
to the bottom long enough for her to cover them | 


epicures who put on their 
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and here begins the first difficulty in piscato- 
rial housekeeping, for the second pair are 
exceedin gly apt to seiect tor their ope rations 
the identical spot chosen by the first, not only 
destroying the nest uiverly but devouring with 
apparent gusto all the eggs which were so 
carefully housed. By instinct the most favor- 
able spots, as where a brook comes in, ora 
spring bubbles up. from the bottom, are first 
chosen, and these will be dug over half a 
dozen times, perhaps, before the last pair 
Visits it and secures it for their young, Nev- 
rtheless, the perils of the értirytic state 
are not over by any means, for all creatures 
on or in the water seem to be fond 
of fish-roe. Kels wriggle abont it, ducks 
poke their bills among the stones to reach 
it, little shiners aud minnows devour it, 
and water-bugs of many varieties live on it. 
Nor is that all; sediment settles on it, silt 
wasbes over and smothers it, and fungus grows 
on it. It must be free to a steady flow of 
water or it will perish, and one bad egg will 
contribute the contagion to a dozen healthy 
ones. 

lhe wonder is not that fish are so scarce, 
but that there are any atall. Still, some of 
it hatches, and what have we now? A poor, 
miserable little fish, half an inch loug, left 
to his own resources in the world to get his 
breakfast, dinner, and tea as best he can; 
and not only that, bat aetually loaded down 
with a big bag like an extra belly, which he 
must carry about with him and which impedes 
his every motion for thirty days. No wonder 
he bides his head under the stones and falls 
y prey to enemies too numerous to men 
tion. St uppose he makes his way to shallow 
water, and there nearthe shore he hides till he 


| has gathered strength and activity. He bas 
and leaves a bottom of broken stones the size | 


to wait from six to eighteen months before he 


| can venture to the sea, for were the fry in 


their then condition placed in sait water they 
would perish at onc: laid in 
November or December, and the fry appear 
in January, February, or March, according to 
the temperature ot the 


lhe eggs are 


water- -the warmer 


|| the water, the quicker the young hatch, but the 
by the gills | 


more slowly they are developed the stronger 
they are suppos sed to be, their peri d of gestay 
tion varying from seventy-five to one hundred 
and twenty days. Nexttall about one half of 
them will change their appearance and be come 
covered with visible scales. They are then 
techuically called smolts, and the scales, smolt 


| scales, and then they are ready to descend to 


the sea. ‘The residue will not undergo their 
change till a year later, when they also will 
seek a new life. When they have attained this 
age they are, comparatively speaking, safe, and 
are preity sure to return ‘the foll wing 
as grilse, which is the sporting name of a 
salmon that has not spawned, and will weigh 
from two to six pounds, and be as beautiful fish 
as ever gladdened the heart of sportsman or 


Spring 


stomach of epicure. After Spawning they will 
again go to the sea and once more return the 


e nsaing x year the magnificent salmon of fram six 
totwel ve pounds, and the re vafier gain every seu 
son nearly half a dozen pounds till they came 
to kick the beam at seve hiy ore righty , having 

attained an age that is a mere matter of con- 


jecture. 
Salmon invariably return to the river where 
. | 
they were bred. ‘This has been conclusively 


proved M wnany interesting experiments, one 
alone of which need be mentioned. The sec- 
ond back fin, the small adipose dorsal as itis 
termed, has been cut off before they were 
allowed to descend the river, au 1 while they 
were shut upin some fresh-water pond. Grilse 
and salmon were afterward taken in the same 
stream without this fin. ‘This habit seems to 
rule with all fish of an anadromous dis- 
osition, and although there was a doubt 
whether it held good with shad, that doubt 


i 
5 
: 
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has been removed, and it is now established 
that not only will these return to the place where 
they first saw life, but to the particular spot, 
rarely stopping short, or ascending higher, 
even, than that locality. 

It is perfectly apparent, from this short ex- 
planation, that the ova incur innumerable 
risks and are far more than decimated before 
they hatch. The only wonder is that any live, 
nad it bas been estimated that not one in five 
hundred comes to maturity. With this explan- 
ation it ceases to be a matter of surprise that 
nature bas given this class of creatures such 
wouderful recuperative power ; were it other- 
wise the race would die out in the face of so 
raany difficultiesand enemies. But atthesame 
time the slightest thought will show how enorm- 
ously this fecundity can be made to work in 
the interest of man, and what a ready means 
is here offered for the increase of food for the 
human race. Care can remove these dangers 
and drive away or exterminate these enemies, 
and turn this fertility to full advantage; and 
the method of doing so I will proceed briefly 
to explain. 

The salmon, when they ascend the river to 
spawn, are shut in some suitable part of the 
water, being either inveigled there as a favor- 
able spawning-ground or caught in nets and 
forcibly put there; and when they are fully 
ready, when they are ripe, as it is termed; 
that is, when the eggs lie perfectly loose and 
free in the stomach, they are taken from the 
water, held over atin pan, and forced to ex- 
trude the spawn and milt by gentle pressure on 
their sides with the hand. And in this oper- 
ation a wonderful advance has been 
within the last year. Heretofore it 


patural method; but now little or no water is 
used, it being found that water drowns the 
spermatozoa or life principle of the milt. 
This change of practice alone has made a 


difference of fully twenty per cent. of the | 


yield, as itis found that the impregnation is 
far more certain by this plan. Care must be 


taken, however, that the fish are entirely ripe, | 


and that the eggs will run out under a slight 
pressure; if they will not the fish is returned 
to the water till it is in proper condition. 


and then are washed and spread in troughs 
which are filled to the depth of an inch with 
clean pebbles, and through which flows a gen- 
tle current of filtered spring water, and there 
they remain away from fowls and fish and 
bugs, safe from sediment and fungus till they 
hatch. 
nation for the purpose of preventing the col- 
lection of deleterious matter, and to remove 
such as may die and endanger the others. 


When they hatch they are left in tbe troughs | 


till the umbilical sack is absorbed, when they 
are placed in ponds aud fed ou beef liver finely 
grated. Under this management all the seri- 
ous perils of the natural method are averted 
and the difference in the result is almost in- 
credible, being little less than as a thousand 
to one. 

These directions apply to all the salmon 
tribe—the salmon, the trout, the salmon- 
trout and the white-fish, all of which have the 
sume peculiariiies. To explain the process 
more fully, I will quote trom the report of the 
New York commissioners of fisheries, pre- 
sented to the Legislature of that State March 
19, 1872: 

* State Hautching- House.—By the last amendment 
to the act of the Legislature, coucerning the protec- 
tion of fish in this State, the commissioners of fish- 
erie: were authorized to 
estublishuent for the purpose of breeding the better 
kinds of fish for distribution throughout the waters 
of the State, This building was erected during the 
sumumer ot 1870, and was completed in time for use 


in the artificial incubation of salmon-trout aod 
white-fish, It is neither a very large nor a very 


They only require occasional exami- | 


build a State hatching | 
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costly establishment, but is the most efficient, prac- 
tically, and the most productive in results of any in 
the world. The water is introduced in the ordinary 
way, through a number of flannel sieves, and is 
led into twenty-four troughs, which are sixteen feet 
in length by fifteen inches in the clear in width. 
These troughs are raised about two feet from the 
ground, so that a person sitting on a stool alongside 
of them can ae tn examine the condition of the 
ova during the period when they are hatching. The 
lower end of the trough is an inch lower than the 
upper end, so as to give a gentle motion to the 
waters which are introduced iute them. The water 
flows from a spigot about an inch in diameter, and 
through another flannel screen, which is an »dditional 
protection against the accumulation of sediment. 

“The troughs stand in pairs, so that the workmen 
can readily overlook them by passing on each side 
through a passageway left for that purpose. They 
are divided up into compartments at every two feet, 
and at first, when the eggs are being hatched, the 
water running through them is only about half an 
inch deep. The moment, however, the fish are out 
of the egg, screens are introduced at each compart- 
ment, and a piece of board being put across the 
lower end of the trough the water is raised to about 
three inches in depth. 


“The State hatching-house has been greatly en- | 


larged the past season, and operations for the winter 
hatching of fish have been, on an unprecedented 
scale, commenced. Millionsof the spawn of salmon- 
trout were taken there from the great lakes to be 
distributed through the State, or to be developed and 
then distributed. Itis much easier and less expen- 
sive to distribute the ova than the young fishes. The 


| Ova may be transported anywhere during the month 


of December, but no later. More attention than 
heretofore has been paid to the cultivation of salmon- 
trout, and less to that of white-ftish, for it was found 


| that objection was made to the introduction of white- 


fish in many of our ponds, on the ground that they | 


have to be caught with a net, and that while they 


| are being taken, many other fish which could be 


made | 
was the | 
custom to fill the pans with the water, as this || 
was supposed to most nearly resemble the | 


caught with a hook and line are destroyed at the 
same time. With salmon-trout this is altogether 
different; and as they bite readily at a hook, are a 
handsome game fish, and good for the table, it is pro- 
posed hereatter to raise afar greater portion of them, 
and few, if any, white-fish. 

“A full detailed account of these operations is 


appended, and the commissioners pride themselves | 
upon not only building the cheapest and largest | 
fish-breeding establishment in this country or in the | 
world, but also in building one that has in every way | 


proved an entire success, and which is capable of 
supplying all the public waters in this State with all 
the salmon tribes of fish.’’ 

So much for salmon. Now for shad; and it 
is rather remarkable that the whole process is 


| dissimilar, so much so that it had actually to | 


be discovered over again. So entirely differ- 
ent are the two processes that [ cannot do 
better than describe the manuer in which the 
latter mode was discovered. The credit of 


| this is due to our country, and to Mr. Seth 
The eggsare left for half an hour undisturbed, || 


Green, of Rochester, New York, who is the 
ablest pisciculturist to-day in the world, and 


| whose name will hereafter be written in the 


list of those who have deserved well of the 
Republic. He offered his services to the New 
Kugland commissioners, and proceeding to the 


Connecticut river set about his operations in | 


May, 1857. He had little ditficulty in eatch- 
ing ripe fish and none in extracting the 
spawn, to which he was accustomed from 


handling trout, although he afterward ascer- | 


tained that the true time to take the parents 


| was at night, from eight to twelve p. m,, 
/as they seek the spawning beds principally 


| and the eggs all died. 


| 
| 


i 
i 
i 


; 
i 


| shot. 


during the dark, but he soon found other and 
more serious troubles. He naturally pursued 
the same method he had followed with trout, 
placing the impregnated eggs in a trough and 
turning on # gentle current of water. 


the eggs wash out over the lower end of his 
trough. Here was the first striking difference, 
whereas trout eggs are almost as heavy as 
The ova of shad have little more spe- 
cific gravity than water, and will nearly float 
ot themselves. Then he reduced the current 


ber one. He nexttried leaving them ina pool 
near shore, where there was no change of 
water, and found the eggs all opaque and 
lifeless next morning—tailure number two. 
He then built alow dam of small stones so 
as to make a pond in the course of the cur- 
rent, and so that the water would find its way 


What | 


| was his surprise, however, when he saw all | 


This was fuilure num- | 





| 
' 
| 
j 


| vain, tll he was almost in despair 


| box that had the wire sieving on the bottom 


[May 13, 
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quantity hatched—failure number three. H 
next tried boxes, putting wire sieving over j), 


he 
ends and the bottoms and the sides, but ig 


. , and lhe 
season had nearly reached its close. Then 


fortune favored him. He happened to be 
standing in the water experimenting with 


| and which was filled with eggs, and acciden,. 
| ally elevated the frout end so that the Current 


| struck the bottom at an angle. 


/he raised it still further and they all com. 


) He observed 
that some of the eggs lying in the lower eyq 
were lifted and kept in motion like the by). 
bles boiling up in atea-kettle; he elevated the 
further end a little and more eggs boiled yp. 
menced boiling madly, although the water did 
not pass over the top of the box at the lower 
end. The question was soived, and thereafter 
shad hatching was a certainty and a succegs, 
and no ordinary success either, for while of 
trout and salmon nearly ten per cent. are lost 


| even now with dry impreguation, with shad the 








loss is so trivial that, practically speaking, 
absolutely all are hatched. 

Mr. Green felt jubilant, but he was by no 
ineans out of the woods. He soon had his 
boxes filled with young, for instead of taking 
mouths, like salmon, shad issue from the egg 
in a few days, and he proceeded to dispose of 
them as he would do with trout. The latter, 
as soon as they can swim, seek the shore to 
hide under grass, weeds, and stones, but when 
the shad were set free in the shallow water al] 
the shiners, dace, minnows, killeys, and other 
small fish in the eutire neighborhood collected 
as though they were invited to a feast, and 
proceeded to devour them iu a way that was 
exceedingly painful to a parent’s eye. Here 
was a second perplexity, and there was noth- 
ing for it but to wait for an explanation oran 
inspiration. So a pond was built on the side 
of the river, and the youthful adventurers left 
there ull some one should find out what to do 
with them. Next morniug they had appar- 
ently all disappeared, and were finally tound 
huddled together at the outer edge of the pool. 
Here was a suggestion, and to test its signifi- 
cance another pond was made, narrow, but 
running far out into the stream, and into this 
the try were transferred. Next morning they 
were again discovered collected at its outward 
extremity, evidently trying to reach the center 
of the river, and that problem was solved. 

Now, the moment the shad are hatched, the 
boxes are towed out into mid-stream, aud 
there, away from the small but dangerous fves 
along shore, and too minute to attract the 
bigger denizens of the deep water, the liitle 
fish are turned loose to find their own way to 
the ocean, which they do by gradually floating 
down stream, keeping their heads to the cur- 
rent to catch such food, invisible to wan, as 
may come along, and feebly wagging their tails 
to acquire strength and activity. In two years 
the males return weighing something under 4 
pound, aud iu three years they reappear, males 
and females, the magnificent fish, from two w 
five pounds, that are so welcome to our table. 

The difference between the natural and art- 
ficial method is too great almost to appreciate. 
Take the case of a shad depositing by the 
natural method sixty thousand eggs. Ul! these, 
at the utmost, one hundred and twenty hatch, 
and this is probably the outside limit, OI this 
number say one quarter mature, the proportion 
in this stage being a mere matter of conjec- 
ture, and we have a final return of thirty lor 
two or fifteen for one. 

Now, by the artificial method the entire 
sixty thousand are hatched and started in lile 
away from their enemies. Of these, 4 
quarter reappear, we have fifteen thousand in 
lieu of thirty. Keep this up at a geometrical 
ratio aud the resulis are simply incalculable. 


through the crevices, but still only a trifling || Kivers that are now deserved could be filled to 
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repletion, so that there would be abundance for 
setters, seiners, and fishermen of all kinds, 
hether they fished in season or out of season, 
early or late, and with murderous or legitimate 
implements. Phisis the object to be obtained, 
and although at first it may be desirable to 
have protective laws till the propagating- 
houses are established and in working, in the 
end they should be all swept away and the 
people allowed to pursue, catch, and eat when- 
ever they might feel so inclined. No river on 
our continent yields more than a million shad 
annually; so that with a moderate effort the 
supply could be immensely augmented ; but 
the effort should not be suspended until at 
least one hundred million young fry are placed 
alive in every stream of considerable size at 
resent visited by these fine fish. 

The vast superiority of shad raising over 
salmon raising is perceived in a moment by 
acomparison of the two systems. The for- 
mer requires merely a few hundred boxes of 
common wood, with wire sieving over the bot- 
tom, covered with coal-tar to protect it from 
the action of the water. These boxes have 
pieces of wood nailed on their sides to act as 
floats, and at such an angle as to keep the 
bottom slightly inclined against the current, 
the degree of inclination being regulated by 
experiment. ‘The boxes are strung behind one 
another in long lines, their floats projecting 
beyond the ends, and connected with ropes. 
The whole swings with the tide if inatide-way, 
or tails out under the influence of the current, 
and needs no care except at slack-water, when 
they need jogging now and then to keep the 
eggs from being smothered. The expense 
of all this is so trifling as hardly to be worth 
mentioning, while the product is immense. 

The spawning-grounds are always near fish- 
ing-stations, and the fishermen can readily be 
induced to haul at night by a little extra 
remuneration, as they use the fish whether 
stripped or not. As soon as the net is hauled 
ashore and the fish thrown into a boat a pan 
half full of water—for dry impregnation has 
not yet been tried, although it will probably 
be universal in time—is placed near the oper- 
ator, to whom the fish are handed one after 
the other. He manipulates them, throwing 
them aside as fast as they are stripped, and 
when they have all been used he sets the pans 
aside for half an hour, during which time the 
eggs swell and become firm and turgid and the 
water falls ten degrees in temperature. This 
is repeated as often as the nets are hauled, and 
finally the pans are taken to the boxes and 
emptied into the latter, where the eggs remain 
ull they hatch, the period varying according to 
the heat of the water from two days to seven. 
Nothing can be simpler than all this, and 
though, like everything else, it requires a little 
practice, the roughest and moat ignorant man 
can soon acquire the requisite knowledge to 
manage the establishment. 

The great results which are promised by this 
enterprise are not mere matters of guess- work ; 
salmon have been cultivated abroad so as to 
restock abundantly many streams which had 
been entirely depleted, and here the conse- 
quences of shad culture have proved them- 
selves to be exactly what it was predicted they 
would be. The same fall that the first experi- 
ments were made in the Connecticut, shad fry 
were noticed as being unusually abundant in 
the lower part of that river, more so than they 
had been known to be within the memory of 
the inhabitants. Three years later they re- 
turned—they were not expected sooner, such 
being their habit—and in numbers surpassing 
anything that the fishermen had experienced 
in years. At first this was supposed to be 
only an accident, and was explained by the 
unbelievers upon various theories, and these 
asked a suspension of judgment until the 
nextyear. Butall theories in opposition were 
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put to rout next season when the fishing was | ‘*by the wayside and on the stony places,” 
actually unprecedented, being better than had || and leave it to come up with weeds and tares 
been known in fifty years. So decided was || without manure or attention, he would hardly 
the effect of this improvement that the price || expect a good crop, and would find much 
of shad fell in the northern markets to less || trouble in living on the oroceeds, no matter 
than one third of what it had been previously. || how much land he owned, and yet this is pre- 
And I will in this connection again quote from ) 


2 || cisely what we do with fish. To judge by what 
the report of the New York commissioners: || has been effected it may be confidently asserted 


that fish culture is yet to add a very large pro- 
than they had been for years, both on the Connecti- || portion to the wealth and resources of the 
cut and the Hudson; especially so on the former || world, above all to the riches of this j 
river, the yield from which actually glutted the mar- | A aa : . lak ° “ continent. 
kets and reduced the wholesale price from eighteen || 4t present our vast lakes are lett untilled, 
dollars a hundred down to three. This was mani- || some of the smaller ponds and many streams 


**Shad were far more abundant and far cheaper 
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festly the consequence of the previous efforts, and || j, ; ; 
enc : s. & ithe old ore tk ‘ 

confirmed the predictions of those who had studied han ” b in and -_ oo rae States 
the habits of the fish. It was expected that the ave a 80 utely no edible fish in them, and 
great body of such as were hatched would return in || some no fish whatever; the hook, the net, the 
three or four years full grown; and it was exactly || snearand the “‘ jack’’—night-spearing— ° 
four years previous that Mr. Seth Green, under the Pail od th | jack "Th 7 I eee has re 
auspices of the New England commissioners, had || ™!2!!ated the last one. ey teemed once with 
first discovered the method of hatching shad, and || their natural inhabitants. Why cannot they 
Bad pencee many millions of young fry in the Con- || be made to do soagain? The evidence of our 

** Most of these returned to the river where they |} OW" and other countries clearly prove they 
wars pean. one cms cn the AER. however, was || Can. 
mainly attributable to the yield of that river, which | The decrease of fish i i . ) ss 
supplied New York and other adjacent cities so | Schi “ ay ane ee attributed to over 
abundantly as seriously to reduce the profits of the shing and unseasonable fishing, which 18 
fishermen on the Hudson. It is perfectly plain, || true; but these are the ordinary concomitants 
from these results, that unless active steps are taken || of advancing civilization and increasing popu- 
to restore our fisheries, and unless we keep pace in . ° 
this matter with our eastern neighbors, our fisher- lation, and only admonish us that man must 
men will be entirely ruined. So entirely are thelat- || use his mind to increase the supply. It has 
ter satisfied of this, that there is no difficulty in ob- || been alleged that the food had diminished 
taining their consent to any measures that will tend || | as the ; ah co J 
toward accomplishing this end. The experiences || ©Ven in the sea; and here again 1 cannot 
of last season convinced the most incredulous, and || do better than quote from the report before 
they are now as anxious to encourage fish culture as || alluded to of the New York commissioners: 
they were once bitterly prejudiced against it. 


“A familiar explanation of the decrease of fish, 
given by all those who are interested in keeping up 
the present unwise mode of destruction of the fish- 
eries, is that their food has disappeared. It was 
essential in the first place to ascertain whether this 
was true; and to determine the question dredges 
were drawn over the myssel beds, and the water in 
various parts of the bays and ocean was examined, 
to see if it contained much animal life. These exam- 
inations demonstrated that instead of any decrease 
in the supply of food, it must absolutely have in- 
creased from reduced consumption and the destruc- 
tion of its natural enemies; the bivalves, crustacears, 
and all manner of similar creatures were abundant 
on the bottom, while the water was literally alive 
with animal matter, with polyps, infusoria, jelly- 
fish, &. A bucketful taken from it anywhere was 
simply full of such animalcula. Llere was one point 
settled conclusively; true that the menhaden had 
been used for their oil to an extent that had made 
them scarce, and their disappearance had injured 
the more ravenous varieties of fish, but the bottom- 
feeders and the slow swimmers had around them 
more food than they could possibly consume,”’ 


When a process to add to the wealth and 
resources of the nation is so simple and yet 
so valuable, it would be criminal in the Gov- 
ernment to refuse to lend a helping hand, as, 
for the reasons already given, this can never 
be a matter of private enterprise or even 
of State industry. Trout can be preserved 
in private ponds, and should be, as they are, 
left to professional fish culturists to produce, 
and these drive quite a trade and make large 
profits, there being many hundreds of thou 
sands of dollars invested iu the business ; butno | 
one individual can retain any ownership over | 
a fish which must go to the sea, nor can even | 
any single State, except in the rare case of 
the river being entirely within its own juris- 
diction. We have estabiished a National Bua- 
reau of Agriculture ona large and expensive | 
scale. Why should there not be a similar in- 
stitution for pisciculture? At least we can 
take a step in that direction, and begin on so 
small a scale as is proposed by this provision 
of law. 

The relative fertility of the water and the 
land is altogether in favor of the water. An 
acre of land will produce corn enough to sup- 
port a human being, but anacre of water will | 
support several persons, and could readily be 
made, with proper aid, to sustain the lives of 
many more. The former requires manuring, 
working, planting, and harvesting; the latter | 
merely requires harvesting; and that where | 
the fish are sufficiently abundant is hardly a | 
labor at all. While the yield from the Jand is 
reasonably large, the profit is exceedingly | 
small. The field must be plowed, and 
harrowed, and fertilized; the corn must be | 
planted; it must be plowed again; and still 
again, must be hoed ; and at last the ears must | 
be stripped, husked, and ground. What is the 
net result of this compared with the natural 
increase of fish grown in abundance, almost 
without effort, finding their own food, and 
finally taken in some net which does its fish- 
ing while its owner is sleeping ? 

Ihen the relative productiveness: the ear 
of corn grown from a single kernel will more | 
frequently fall below than rise above a thou- 
sand grains. A shad lays, say sixty thousand 
eggs, of which we have said fifteen thousand | 
can be brought to maturity with the care and | 
oversight of man. Were the farmer to strew 
his corn broadcast over sod and rock alike, 





The truth is the food is too abundant, for 
these creatures often prey on one another, 
the smaller varieties devouring the eggs and 
young of the larger, and becoming, in their 
turn, @ prey to those of maturer growth. 
And here is the true explanation of the rapid 
extinction of fisheries when they become 
depleted beyond a certain limit. Nature bul- 
anced the number of each kind, providing 
that mutual destruction of one another ental 
keep all in check. Man destroys this equi- 
poise by killing those only that he can use. 
Che rest then augment at an increased ratio, 
the enemies of all sorts of the edible kinds 
have no check, they multiply, and multiply 
until they obtain the mastery, and then quickly 
comes the end when the betier sorts are exterm- 
inated. ‘This is apparent, but is sustained 
by the fact that new varieties when introduced 
into unaccustomed waters increase for the 
first few years with inordinate rapidity. For 
a time their uatural foes do not exist in suf- 
ficient numbers to curtail this growth, but as 
the latter develop the counterbalance is re- 
stored and the stimulated activity of reproduc- 
tion ceases. 

The time may come in the distant future 
when the edible fishes shall be made so abun 
dant by artiticial cultivation that the food of 
the piscivorous sorts may fail; then it may be 
necessary to breed those which live on water- 
grasses and vegetables to supply the others 
with sustenance. At present, however, there 
is no such necessity ; not only is the sea alive 
with food, but the large lakes are equally well 
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peopled. It a curious fact that in Lakes 
Huron and Superior is found the salt-water 
shrimp in the deeper parts, and in quantities 
equal to that in the ocean. This shrimp, which 
ttself is exceedingly prolific, is the principal 
food of the true salmon, the salmo salar, and 
Is Sut posed to constitute the red color of the 
flesh 
could be cultivated or introduced, or some other 
variety which lives solely on a vegetable diet, 
but which of themselves are not good for food. 
This will doubtless be done as soon as it is 
needed, and has already been successfully 
tried itt Hurope, so that should the present 
supply of fish food give out it could be re 
pleuished, 

‘he fisheries of our coasts are 
most 
country. 


among the 
mimercial interests of our 


Mill ons ol 


iluable ec 
invested and 
of thousands of men are employed, 


money are 
huntireds 
while the food thus obtained is a large per 
centage of the total supply of the eastern mar 
kets Not only is the profit of this business a 
matter of general advantage, but thé residents 
along the eastern bays and lagoons and upon 
the larger rivers derive their principal means 
of sustenance directly from these waters, and 
in all these districts far more families are sup 
ported by the water than by the land. In the 
West there is nothing of this sort. The mar 
kets are almost bare of fish; a few catfish, 
uckers, and pu kerel constitute the wretched 
and meager bill of fare they offer. ‘The maddy 
Mis ‘sSiIppi 


} 


pike-perch, which the inhabitants flatteringly 


call salmon, while catfish bide in most of the 


{ 


discolored streamsof oure 


yitinent and suckers 
ex} lore the bottom for the ir foo lL. 

if anything can be done to improve this 
tate of affairs, to make fish and fishermen as 
abundant in the West as they are in New 
Kngland, and to develop the same activity in 
this matter that exists in the East 
worth the 


ernment. 


, itis well 
serious consideration of the Gov- 
By this means a new industry, an 
additional source of income, an entirely dif 
ferent species of food would be introduced, 
and an immense increase added to the wealth 
of the whole region of country. There is no 

\ should be 
provided 
species were introduced; and were 


PrP 
reason why the waters of the West 
less prolifie than those of the East, 
the right 
trout, salmon, bass, shad, and sturgeon to 
take the place of catfish, pickerel, and suck- 
ers, the gain would be manifest. 

lt seems to me clearly to be the duty of the 
Government to assist in this very work of 
introducing neW varieties, as well as replenish- 


ing the old where they have been reduced. 


contains ttttle or nothing. lhe 
heautiful Ohio has but one or two sorts of 


No private person can own a shad which is | 


he re to d iV and in mid-ocean tc -Inorrow, 
dent on ariver’s bank suf 


interested to incur the 


nor is a single re 
ficiently expense of 
importing fish for the benefit of his neighbors. 
This is the nation’s duty or it is nobody’s. 
The mighty rivers of the southern and western 
States, which now produce generally only the 
poorer sorts, could readily be stocked with the 
most palatable and prolific sorts. The shad 
has already been acclimatized in some of the 
Alabama rivers, where it never before was 
known, and the Potomac has been filled with 
black bass almost to repletion; but that was 
the unaided effort of individuals as a mere 
matter of experimental curiosity. Other riv- 
ers remain still unimproved, and several foreign 
species of fish should be introduced. For 
instance, the magnificent Danube salmon, 
which attains a weight of a hundred pounds, 
might be acclimatized in the Ohio and the 
upper Mississippi, while the true salmon might 
be brought to the Delaware and Susquehanna. 
This is perfectly simple and easy. Salmon 
have been transported while in the embryo 
state from Kngland to Australia, half way 


Sutif it were requisite the cyprinidae | 
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round the globe; our white-fish, trout, and 
salmon-trout have been sent to England, and 
living shad wefe actually transported from the 
Atlantie to the Pacific, offering the possibility 
of supplying that entire coast and ocean with 
anewfish. ‘This latter wasaremarkable feat ; 
but trout spawn are sent from one end of our 
country to the other with as little trouble or 
danger as letters, and are delivered by express 
precisely as any other packages. ‘The slow- 
hatching fish are the more easily handled in 
this particular, as the eggs develop slowly and 
will live perfectly well packed in damp moss, 
but other kinds only require care and ex- 
perience. 

lhe cost of this undertaking is insignifi- 
cantly moderate. A salmon-hatching house 
built for $1,000 while the neces- 
sary implements for shad raising are too in- 
expensive to be worth mentioning. Some 
labor must be employed, but it is mostly un- 
skilled and cheap, while the outlay for trans- 
portation is simply the mere charge of express 
or traveling fare. ‘The people of this country 
would not grudge this were it a hundred times 
as great with the certain prospect of develop- 
ing a new food resource and of diminishing 
the price of living to the poor. 

‘The importance of this matter can hardly be 
overestimated. 
use, cross their breeds, study their food, and 
try and adapt their surroundings to their great- 
est development. We cultivate plauts and 
vegetables, and strive to obtain new species 
and improved varieties. We import cattle 
from Europe, horses from Africa, sheep from 
Spain, wheat from Egypt, sorghum from Asia. 
Our daily struggle is to make the most of what- 
ever can be turned to the support of the human 
race, except with one great class which has 
always contributed, and, unless exterminated, 
always will contribute largely to that end 
Who would have thought twenty years ago 
that a despised ‘tlove apple’’ could ever be 
converted into the useful tomato? And in 
earlier days who would have expected the 
change from the poisonous wild potato into 
the succulent root which now supports a na 
tion and adds to the comfort of every human 
being? 

What was done with the common tomatoes, 
potatoes, onions, and hundreds of other vege- 
table productions, which, as wild, were worth- 
less, may in a higher degree be carried into 
effect with fish. Wild rice scarcely produces 
enough seed to continue the supply ; but pro- 
tected, developed, encouraged, it feeds a tenth 
part of the world. Fish neglected, destroyed, 
poached and wasted, can soon be annihilated. 
Their reproductive power can only maintain a 
certain equilibrium; incline that toward de- 
struction, and the entire class will quickly dis- 
appear. ‘Treat them like wild animals, and 
they will inevitably be exterminated ; domes 
ticate them, as it were, encourage their growth 
by putting them under heathful influences, pro- 
tect them from unseasonable disturbance, let 
them breed in peace, guard the young from 
injury, assist them by artificial aid, select the 
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We raise animals for mau’s | 


best varieties for appropriate waters, and we | 


will soon augment the supply as greatly as we 


do with either land animals or vegetables. 


Pensions. 


SPEECH OF HON. R. 
OF NEW YORK, 
Ix tue House or Representatives, 


H. DUELL, 


May 29, 1872, 
On the bill (S. No. 1073) ineréasing the rate of pen- 
sions to certain persons therein described. 
Mr. DUELL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
call the attention of the House to a bill of 
great merit, sent to us‘ from the Senate, and 
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which I trust will become a law before: 
adjournment of this session of Congress 
bill to which I refer is entitled ‘4, 
increasing the rates of pensions to cer 
persons therein described,’’ and is in tie 
lowing words : 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Penrose, 
atives of the United States of America tn i, a 
assembled, That the act entitled “ An act gy, 
mentary to the several acts relating to pengsic, 


approved June 6, 1866, be so amended that {roy 
after the passage of this act all persons entitjed 


law to a less pension than hereinatter sper fe 
who, while in the military or naval service of 
United States and in line of duty, shall ba) . 
the sight of both eyes, orshail have lost both h iD 

or been permanently and totally disabled jy t¢ 
same, or otherwise so permanently and totally di. 
abled as to render them utterly helpless. ‘oy 
nearly so as to require the constant personal ai - 

attendance of another person, shall be entitled ¢ 
pension of forty dollars per month; and al! per 
who under like circumstances shall have Jos: 


feet, or one hand and one foot, or been totally 


permanently disabled in the same, or otherwise « 
disabled as to be incapacitated for performing 
manual labor, but not so much as to requir 
stant personal aid and attendance, shall be ent} 

to a pension of thirty dollars per month: and 
persons who under like circumstances shall haye 
lost one hand, or one toot, or been totally and pe 
muanently disabled in the same, or otherwise so dis 
abled as to render their incapacity to pertorm may 
ual labor equivalent to the loss of a hand or a toot 
shall be entitled to a pension of twenty-five do| 
per month, the intent of this act being to incr 
the rates of pension to the persons severally at 
described twenty per cent. on the present rat 
from and after the passage of this act. 

Provision is made by this bill for a class of 
surviving soldiers who are justly entitled to th 
sympathy and gratitude ofthe people of the U: 
ted States. We owe them a debt greater tha 
the meaus allotted to man can ever pay. Bu 
a grateful people and a just and generous (ioy- 
ernment should be active in discharging as {ui 
as possible its obligations and duties to thos: 
who fought the batiles for its perpetuat 
Such sacrifice and devotion as were exhibited 
by the men who volunteered in the war for the 
suppression of the rebelli hould not 
Suppression oO 1e€ Treveilon shoul not 
wholly unrequited. 

J am for increasing the pensions to th 
maimed, crippled, and disabled soldiers enum- 
erated in this bill as an act of justice, and ir 
the discharge of a binding and solemn obliga 
tion. I would as far as possible make them 
comfortable forthe balance of their days. What 
is to become of many of our one-armed and 

d scldiara?. Heaven forbid that ther 
ove-legged soldiers 7 eaven forbid that they 
hould be c ‘lied to beg, and yet some ca! 
shouid be compelled to beg, and yet some Ca 
not maintain themselves without resorting t 

the tricks of beggars, and the degrading | 

petition to which such condition subjects them. 
There is scarcely a street corner or a public 
place of resort in your large cities which 1s 
not beset with veterans of the service, or at 
least those who appear to be such—tfor doubt- 
less some areimpostors. The street cars and 
ferry-boats are beset by this class of unfortu 
nates, under various guises of industry, ask 
ing charity. And the cold rebuff they daily 
receive from those who, not from unkindness, 
but from being constantly and unpleasant|y 
annoyed in that direction, is not calculated 
make them more mauly, or to induce them 
think more of the country in whose cause they 


f+ 
OL the 


ve 


_have suffered. 


soldiers, and to the parents, 


I am not complaining of the Government 


| because we are compelled to wilness these 


things. The nation has not forgoiten these 
men. Over thirty miilion dollars are annualy 
paid in pensions to wounded and diseased 
widows, aud 
children of those who have died. Over ™ 
hundred millions have been paid in bounties | 
soldiers, their, parents, widows, and orpba! 
Preference has been given to soldiers unde! 
the homestead laws, and more will yet be d 
The Government is making as fast as poss!! 
most excellent provision for a portion of those 
soldiers who from wounds or disease have 
becoine incapacitated for labor. ‘There are 


homes or national asylums located at Au 
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F o, and also near Hampton, Virginia. Seven- 


ren hundred men are in that at Dayton; six 
yoodred and twenty at Milwaukee; two hut- 
dred and sixty near Hampton, Virginia; and 
five hundred and twenty-five at Augusta. 

(he General Government has also done much 
to give employment to such as are capable of 
clerical labor, and agoodly number have found 
iarge-hearted business men who are willing to 
ghure their misfortunes by giving them positiotis 
which could be better filled by sound men. 
Yet very many business men never pertnit any 
other ¢c ynsideration to govern them in seélect- 
‘ng assistants than the obtaining of the largest 
amount of service for the smallest amotint of 
moe y, That & one-legged br one-armed man 
cannot be of such general utility as one who has 
his members perfect is a fact which we all 
admit, and hence as a general rule this un- 
fortunate class find gteat difficulty in obtaining 
employment. 
Government bya liberal system of petisions to 
lighten the burdens of those who, having fought 
our battles for us, and given ts a united coun 

try, have now to fightagainst more fearful odds 
{or the privilege of living in the country they 
have saved. 

it is said by those who object to ah increase 
of pensions that many frauds are perpetrated 
and many persons aré in the receipt of peti- 
sions who are not entitled to thein. ‘This 
may be true, but the remark does not apply 
to ihe class of persons enumerated and pro- 
vided for in this bill. If a soldier has lost a 
jeg, or an arm, or the sight of an eye, he car- 
ries with him from day to day, and from year 
to year, to the end of his life, the most con- 
clusive evidence of his right to a pension. 
Yhe soldier who is pensioned for disease sitn- 
ply, may, and in many cases does, recover, and 
then his pay should cease. Not 80 with the 
maimed and crippled veteran. For him there 
recovery. He eannot, if he would, 
defraud the Government. 

li is said again by those who object to this 
increase that a large number of pensioners, 
not less than fifty thousand, would be em- 
braced within its provisions, and that it would 
take from the Treasury a large sum of money 
to meet this enlarged claim. 


1S no 


reference to the annual report of the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions, made on the 15th day of 
November, 1871. From that teport it ap- 
pears that the number of persons embraced 
in this bill now upon the invalid roll is as 
follows: 


Second grade.... _ 661 
Third grade....... 15,060 





Of this number nine thousand seven hun- 
dred and twemy-seven have lost limbs in «he 
service, as will appear by the following table: 


Both arms and both legg....ccsesccsscsesteceseeee coeees 1 
Both urms 30 
42 
a 21 
MusAd asibliblas ... 5006 


donb bb604dase> Luctb bb Socpibe dnddes 4,627 








h lee 
0 i¢ 


irm and one teg...... 





Meads te. Be: 9.727 


stat 


It will be seen from the foregoing tables 
that instead of reaching fifty thousand pén- 
sioners, this bill will inelade less than seven- 
teen thousand, while it will add to the annual 
‘mount paid for pensions less than one million 
dollars. 

Mr. Speaker, when we take into account 
tie number of wars in which this country has 
been engaged, the large number of men placed 
in the field, and the numerous battles fought, 
especially in the war for the suppression of the 
rebellion, | am sarprised at the smallness of 
Our pension list, 


eta, Maine, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Dayton, | 


It is therefore the daty of this | 


This statement | 
. | 
very much exaggerated, as will appear by 








} 
| 





| 


| 
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tains a correct statement, compiled With great | 


care, of the total number of soldiers serving 


| iti the Various wars in which the tiation Hus 


i 
engaged since 1775: 
Soldiets of the war of the Revolution, 1775 to 1783, 
(p@nsioned for serviee, 57.623)... 2.0... . 278,02) 
War with Great Britain, I812to 1815, nuthber 
of soldiers, sailors, and marines serving 


twelve months or thore 63,179 
Number of militia serving six 

MPM ENS OF MIDLO...osi sicdiciesicecesdgdidens 66,325 
Number of militia serving three 

SI OUTGIED OE RODD. 6. cccscapysscesereveccceses 1ERDES 
Number of militia serving one 

MONEtH OF MOTE.......ccce cc cesees ax dled 125,307 
Number of militia serving less than 

EI pte oo Grdne soc wesuaroreecxtd tas 147,200 

tines || SOP BEA 


Number of soldiers serving in 
SORE. AIEEE Rake «geen tds Ceddbcotesucdedevehethde thes 
Number of soldiers serving in Black Hawk 


Seminole 
5,911 





PE SUMMED wets nns cCntnae co cktacan these Soeeeg eres 5,031 
Number of soldiers serving in Florida war, 
Si icisl ce. nauk s tote anndabecendaabseshdate«cshdeaae’: 29,953 
Number of soldiers serving in the Creek 
SPUD MAT URITCOIE. LOOPS ocd cc nccceckcccsce conetoccn space 12,48 
Number of soldiers serving in Southwest- 
RET MICA FOAUGCOR. 1 GON x65 «sushi ceccdeesh @ «is Soar 2,803 
Number of soldiers serving in Cherokee 
country disturbances, 1836-37.....00.....000.. 3,926 
Number of soldiers serving in New York 
frontier disturbances, 1838-39....., she dvtets 1,128 
Number of soldiers serving in Mexican 
_witr, 1846-47, (11.308 pensioned as invalids) 73 260 
Number of soldiers serving in war of the 
rebellion, 1861-66, (203,781 pensioned as 
BEV MILE) ccsaceses sac Gack Piet anensiieatine cin 2,688.5 
3628.59 


The above, it will be sums up At 
3,628,693, an array of figures truly startling 
It shows the further fact that the late rebellion 
required the services of 939,000 more men than 
the total ntmber engaged id all the previous 
Wars Otir coutitry has been engaged in. 

In this connection [ submit the following 
table, showing the total tianiber of men fur 
nished by each State during the late war for 
the suppression of the rebellion: 


seen, 


a ote Sd eer aca 56.595 
New Hampshire......... 30,827 
Pr ID ik hs dah ca ide shh sled Shs acl LdcNh a aeddecanecaee 29,052 
ONT a eee 
Rhode Island .... Wechabaecks scteaamancseuun ee 
Confiectiont......... ........ opteidcintitea secceeee §=OO.514 
PEM CHE 24d; «.18ks ad bdhoe ee oath dddcyeh Fore 100 Uahiibawcand 81.696 
Ne sag cibinen et 785 
SO ENMOREED noccqnecendice reccrsccscessapuen sextbos ae 
PTE MG S20 sik ehice sad NeretidcdestlscscctecKicdbesstebiiiics GOWBOS 
Marfyland......... 41,692 


Amount carried forward........... 


Pensioners of all classes. 


f Armyi....:.. 


Invalid... SOP. cii.c002 : 
j Army.......... 


W idowWs.. i Navy 


Soldiers aud widows otf 


OU os csccecs 


It thus appears that only one in twenty-two 
of those who the war for the 
suppression of rebellion been 


served in 

the have 
placed upon the pension-roll. This, too. in 
cludés the widowWs, orphans, and dependent 
relativés of those who were killed in battle or 
died of wounds or disease. In fact, the num 
ber of those who have died exceeds the 
ber upon the peusion-roll by 
thousand. 

‘The meritorious and needy pensioners em- 
braced in this bill aré now inadequately paid 
by the General Government. 
these men, ranging under the present law from 
fifteen to twenty-five doilars per month, are 
manifestly insufficient to supply their necessary 
wants, especially where they are compelled to 
farnish subsistence for dependent families. 
Urged by considerations of patriotism, grati 
tude, and a binding obligation, let us be 


ham 
nearly eighty 


The pensions to 


The following table con- || prompt in paying these unfortunate men a 


GLOBE. 
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_ Amount brought forward... 1,064,804 
West Virginia 27.658 











District of Columbia 11,006 
REEE BOTs <snwink 190 dhl vesce\tnqesncinnnisiocnsiaeiliuneeales 237.966 
Indiana... 152. 2838 
Liinois.. hucdldatcel 212.694 
A ai ncintnatpcmtlbcthehsteliecn vakalial euecsees 80.865 
Wisconsin ... 78.085 
OP EL a al Oe 19.675 
MENONML. dos chibs UE TA deed Ae Teccs a «88.182 
Missouri gibusqvatguipath as «6B 
Kentucky......... T3548 
OR RU I ah Se he tin 18.654 
fennessee des in 13,079 
California pn ebmereteerns stnabdetduen ids <hokeebinckbbaacdent 7,451 
i a a ae 216 
Oregon . ae asceetamenta thine aaeaull 581 
Washington Territory,...... seebea Lh debie 895 
EE TORS 7... asks] coals ses taeaiened<<biuea sneaks : 380 
Colorado......... cciesPy ore \cdaanien craidhnia Wcaiaaamaane 1,762 
Dakota......... ecageenaues Seeders 181 
DOCU DROBO ioe dickc Seeks Ee écdeck oct cbdcd Atvce sends 1,011 

MEIN 7 <crssushanataac ecauaaiaitchn, uceredieaadeneeianlae 2.154,311 


The above list shows the aggregate number 
of men furnished under all calls reduced to 
the three years’ standard. ‘The total number 
of men furnished ander all calls show an aggre 
of 2,688,563. Of this number there were 
in fection of died of wounds while in 
service, commissioned officers 5,221; enlisted 
men YO S65; 


pate 


killed 


died from disease or accident, 
commissioned officers, 2,321; enlisted men, 
182,329; total loss in service, 280,739. 

here were 198,218 of our soldiers captured 
by the enemy during the rebellion. Of this 
last number 36,401, while prisoners of war, 
died in prisons. ‘They suffered untold hard- 
ships and criel oppression, the enormity of 
which has no parallel in Civilized warfare. 
Tongue cannot express hor pen describe the 
extent atid severity of their great sufferings at 
the hands of the oppressor. One in five of 
these men died in captivity, but there were 
only about half of the captured men who 
reached the prisons, the others having been 
exchanged or paroled, so that near one half 
of all who entered southern prisons tever left 
them alive. Vast numbers of those who did 
reich their homes came back with shattered 
constitutions, from which they have never 
recovere d. 

The number of pensionefs upon the foll on 
the 30th day of June, 1871, of all classes, were 
207,405, and the amount paid during the fiscal 
year was $33,077,383 63, as will appear by 
the following-table: 


Paid during the | 
year to pension- 
ers of each class. 


Number of 


penéionérs. Annual amount. | 


9 us $8 141.7 85 $12,304,520 37 
L.3e2 195.933 5 190.045 52 
112.428 14,212,551 19 20,188.409 70 
| 873 vy b, 68? Of Su] 342 wo 
727 67.792 00 3.068 US 
207,4 $22,801,904 29 |} $33,077,383 63 
; ons : ‘ «i 
sum which will help to alleviate their neces 
sities, and save them from want 
Phen, sir, if our country is again unforty 
nately brought in hostile & nfliet with an 
enemy éither domestic or foreign, the descend- 
ants of these men will fly to our country’s 


standard, ready and able ty push bar kK the first 


| Phey will people our 


tread of the inv: 
armies, build and man our navies, and make 


di r. 


& more permanent and invulnerable defense 
than can be hdd in coast and country en¢iréled 
with walled fortifications and seas covered With 
ire i-¢ id ° The 1O i and devotion of thos 
whom the Governme had justly and grate-7 


fu ly rewurded wou | be for our couutry tis 


pride and gréatness in peace and its str nyt 
in War We should keep in remembrance the 


hour when the ‘*b ys in blue’’ left t eir fam 
those 


of their 


they held most dear to fight the 
country. Phy y war hed with 
Hooker to the summit of Lookout mountain, 


ilies and 


battles 
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Ho. or Reps. 


and with Strong and Shaw fixed the stars and 


stripes on the ramparts of ort Wagner. With 
Burnside they crossed the mountains of Ten- 
nessee, and at Gettysburg with Meade drove 
back the southern invader from the free soil 
of Pennsylvania. In all the campaigns of the 
Kast, in Sherman’s march to the sea, with 
Banks at Port Hudson, with Grant at Vicks- 
burg, wherever and whenever there was haz- 
ard to be encountered or laurels to be won, 
they carried the flag of the Union with unyield- 
ing devotion and national renown. 


lhe grateful task remains to us to do partial | 
justice at least to those whose toils and pains | 


in prison-pens and bloody fields have pur- 
chased the continuance of the blessings we 
now enjoy. As one evidence of our desire to 
do justice to these noble men, let us pass the 


bill to increase the pensions of the seventeen | 


thousand maimed and crippled soldiers who 
are embraced in its provisions. 


Woman Suffrage. 


SPEECH OF HON. S. ARCHER, | 


OF MARYLAND, 
In rHeE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 30, 1872, 
On the bill (S. No. 499) to give to women the right to 
vote and hold office in the Territories. 

Mr. ARCHER. Mr. Speaker, the intro- 
duction of Senate bill No. 499 by the honor- 
able Senator from Massachusetts [ Mr. WiLson ] 
to give to women the right to vote and hold 
office in the Territories induces me to address 
the House upon that subject. 

Sir, who but a veritable fanatic could have 
believed, ten years ago, that the question, 
‘*Shall women be allowed to vote?’’ would 
so soon come to be considered throughout the 
greater portion of our country as one to be 
seriously entertained, gravely pondered on, 
and nicely decided, by the various political 
assemblies, law-making bodies, and judicial 
tribunals of the land? There is probably not 
one gentleman in either branch of this our 
national Legislature—nay, of any Legislature in 
the whole country, Northor South, who would 
not at that time,ten brief years ago, have laughed 
to scorn the proposition of woman suffrage ; or, 
rather, he aan have felt with regard to it like 
the big man who used to let his little wife whip 
him every day, because she liked the sportand it 
did not hurt him, as he explained to a friend 


who chanced to step in on the happy pair dur- | 
ing the height of one of these daily castiga- | 


tions. 

But this socio-political aspect of affairs has 
long since ceased to be merely funny. It has 
become so serious, indeed, that all who are at 
heart opposed to the success of the new move- 
ment must leave off regarding these innovators 
as mere petticoated harlequins, who, with 
cap and bells, and clownish grimace, once 
made us hold our sides with pain of laughing. 
A monstrous army is now coming down upon 
us—a hundred thousand ‘ whirlwinds in pet- 
ticoats’’—which we must meet firmly, or be 
overwhelmed by the storm. The little wife 
has attained to such size and strength that 
her blows now make the big man wince; the 


wee finger-nails have grown to talons, and | 
tear now where they only tickled before ; and | 
if the big, good-natured fellow does not look | 


well to the guard, he will be throttled, stretched 
on his back, and brought to such terms as he 
dreamed not of a short while ago. 

But let us see what positive proof there is 
that this agitation is really getting formidable 
enough to demand serious attention. 

In Maine, one branch of the legislative body 
has already passed a law making female cit- 
izens electors for President and Vice President 
of the United States, and at last accounts the 
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other branch was debating the question. In 
Utah, the convention to form a new State con- 
stitution have incorporated woman suffrage in 


that instrument. In Iowa, last year, the two 


houses concurred in an amendment to the 
State constitution striking out the word 
‘‘male.’’ If this action is repeated by the 


| present Legislature—and the lower house has 





i} 


| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
i] 





| already done its part, and it is thought the 


senate will concur—woman suffrage will be 


| submitted to the voters of Iowa next fall. In 


the lower house of the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture, only a few weeks since, a bill to allow 
women seats in the convention for revising the 
State constitution barely failed by a vote of 38 
to 31. In the Massachusetts Legislature there 
was lately a tie vote on woman suffrage ; and 
only a few days ago a legislative committee of 
the same State reported in favor of so amend- 
ing the State constitution as to allow women 
the right to vote and hold office, and had it 
not been for the extraordinary efforts of the 
over-zealous chaplain, who put up an ill-timed 


| prayer that it might please the Almighty to 


procure the passage of the measure by soften- 
ing the hard hearts of men, it would most prob- 
ably have been passed; but that innovation 
upon the method of engineering an enactment 
through alarmed enough old fogies and 
sticklers for parliamentary usage to cause 
its defeat by a vote of about 130 to 70. But 
Wyoming is ahead of them all. There women 
have been allowed by law to vote, hold office, 
sit on juries, &c. Of course many of the 
strong-minded were at hand (for, indeed, 


| where are they not nowadays?) ready to avail 


themselves of the enactment. So women have 
voted, held office, and sat onjuries. The mon- 
strous thing has actually been done! 

From Cape Cod, then,to the Rocky mountains 
the work goes bravely on. But these suc- 
cesses and these ‘‘ glorious defeats,’’ if we may 
judge from certain other indications, are as 
nothing compared to what will soon beachieved. 
The successes will be upon us without the de- 
feats, if the movement be not resolutely met. 
These women, in the matter of getting what 
they call their ‘‘rights,’’ show on all occa- 
sions an earnestness worthy of a better cause. 
They could not be more in earnest if each 
one were certain of a place in President Vic- 
toria Woodhull’s cabinet on the 4th day of 
March, 1878. Mrs. Stanton, one of their most 
prominent leaders, says: 

‘*Let religion, philanthropy, charity, art. science 
literature, center on woman’s enfranchisement. Let 
the churches go without lamps, pastors without 
donations, the heathen without tracts, men with- 
out buttons, and children without bibs. We have 
worked six thousand years to lift men up into gods. 


Now let us lift ourselves up and learn good and evil, 
or, what is better, the difference between them.”’ 


Each one of these women, moreover, can 
talk and write as much as any ten of the so- 
called sterner sex. The consequence of all 
this energetic earnestness is that their meet- 
ings are frequent all over the land, and their 
journals are met with turn which way you 
will. The vast capacity of the Academy of 
Music in New York city was not sufficient to 
accommodate half of those who, in February 
last, flocked to hear Mrs. Woodhbull’s lecture on 
‘*the revolution of the period.’’ Long be- 
fore the hourannounced, according to the city 
papers, throngs pressed against the closed 
doors, and when at length the doors were 
opened there was such a rush that persons of 
both sexes were lifted off their feet and car- 
ried along in the eager press made to secure 
seats; and when these were all occupied, the 
aisles were packed with human beings like 
herrings in a barrel—many of them gasping 
for breath, screaming, and fainting, yet still 
poses forward in their eagerness to see and 

ear. Hundreds could not get in at all, and 
went off disappointed. Such is the picture 
drawn by journals which, so far from magni- 
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— 
fying the woman suffrage movement, endeavor 
to be little iton all occasions. Sowe may well 


believe the picture not exaggerated, © ‘Vy 
city, too, has lately suffered several inflictio . 
of the kind, and it will be, no doubt, a fre 
quently recurring infliction until the Gnestios 
which lies at the bottom of it shall be “4 
versely decided. God grant that the ingane 
movement may then stop, though there jg but 
little chance for that until the present genera. 
tion of women, in whom the ferment has been 
set to work, shall have passed away. 

Inasmuch as agitations in England have had 
of late a marked effect upon those in this 
country, and vice versa, it may be well to state 

just here in a few words, as germane to this 
pens of the subject, what is transpiring in Eng. 
and in the matter of woman’s rights. There 
are upward of twenty woman suffrage asso. 
ciations in full blast in that country, number. 
among their members many lords and high. 
born ladies. Last year one hundred and eighty. 
seven thousand persons petitioned Parliament 
in favor of the measure, and two hundred and 
two members of that body it is known will 
vote for its passage. Parliament has already 
enacted that women may vote in municipal 
affairs, and vote for and sit on school-boards 
which is in fact one half the victory already 
gained. So that it will be seen that in the 
great race thus far the English and American 
marms are about ‘‘ nip and tuck,’’ and the track 
ahead clearing for both. The proceedings of 
these associations and conventions can no 
longer, as has been the custom both here and 
in England, be published under the head of 
‘‘amusements.’’ The thing has long since 
got to be too serious for that. Nor would it 
be advisable now, as it might have been a few 
years ago, to turn these revolutionists over 
to the ducking-stool as common scolds; nay, 
considering their nature, no less than their 
numbers, it would hardly be safe, unless backed 
by an army of no small dimensions. 

Now, what is the cause, or what are the 
causes, of this unprecedented growth of the 
Women’s Rights party? How has this mere 
speck on the political horizon gathered, within 
the last decade of years, into an ominous 
cloud, threatening tempest and devastation, 
as I propose to show, to our social and polit: 
ical fabric alike? 

The secret is to be found chiefly in certain 
erroneous principles which demagogues, for 
the purpose of serving party ends, succeeded 
in instilling into a large majority of the north- 
ern people throughout the war and during the 
various embittered political contests that have 
taken place since. Inasmuch as it has been 
aida that negroes, who before the war were 
not so much as acknowledged to be citizens, 
even in the northern States, are entitled to 
vote and hold office, ay, though fresh from 
their chains, with all their ignorance and de- 
basement dense and dark upon them, how 
can the same enfranchisement be consistently 
withheld from intelligent and educated women 
who have always been considered citizens, aud 
who are infinitely above the groveling freed- 
men in everything that guaranties a judicious 
exercise of the franchise demanded, and who, 
moreover, strove as unceasingly in the hos: 
pitals and elsewhere to secure the triumph of 
those very principles? The very great prob- 
ability that they made these heroic ‘loyal 
efforts for the selfish purpose of bringing up 
their own claims to the same rights as soou 
as the bloody struggle should cease, while it 
tends to complicate the matter, affords no satis- 
factory answer to the present clamor for those 
rights. 

It is difficult to conceive, even if we confine 
our conceptions to the human race, what 
limitation is to be placed upon the downward 
advance of this question. So long as the right 
to vote was confined tothe white race, there 
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was a rational and definite barrier, beyond 
which none other could hope to pass, nor in- 
jeed would have thought seriously of making 
the attempt to pass, had they not been dragged 
‘to the arena by those who wanted their aid 
for partisan purposes. That barrier, however, 
once broken down by admitting, or rather by 
forcing the negro to vote, this barrier once 
broken down, women can no longer be con- 
jstently excluded. And if women be now 
admitted, who shall say, and preserve con- 
sistency, that any particular number of years 
of age shall constitute the limit? Ifan ignorant 
negro of twenty-one may vote, why may not 
4 full-blooded Caucasian of twenty? Then, 
why should not nineteen have the right; then 
eighteen, in fact, the whole family of *‘ teens,”’ 
negroes and negresses, as well as the whites of 
both sexes? ‘Then why should not the little 
child’s clamors for suffrage be heard, the 
ickaninny as well as the Caucasian? Surely 
they know as much about the Constitution as 
their great-grandfathers do. Is second child- 
hood any more intelligent than first childhood? 
In brief, when and where is the infernal thing 
to stop? I say ‘‘infernal’’ advisedly, for | 
verily believe that this whole brood of ruinous 
rinciples was hatched in the bottomless pit. 

For the sake, then, of consistency—for error 
no less than truth must preserve its consist- 
ency if it wishes to perpetuate itself—these 
principles must be still upheld. It would 
never do to repudiate them, at least during 
the present generation. Leave that to pos- 
terity, if it must be done at all. What! after 
spending four or five thousand millions of 
money and sacrificing half a million men to 
establish the right of the most ignorant and 
degraded race on the face of the earth to all 
the privileges of the most gifted and intelli- 
gent, after that to turn about as coolly as 
though not a cent had been expended and 
not a life lost and own that it would have 
been better for the country had ‘‘the man 
and brother’? never been invested with those 
rights at all? Never! Rather than that, let 
negroes vote; let the ‘‘ heathen Chinee’’ vote ; 
let Comanches and Diggers vote; let Hot- 
tentots and Bushmen vote, if fate ever brings 
them to our shores; indeed, let everything 
vote, provided it has the human form and no 
tail, or at most so short a one as to prove 
that in each particular case Darwin’s alleged 
transformation from the monkey has at least 
begun. Let all such vote and hold office, for 
we are fully committed to the principle on 
which the right is based. We cannot back 
down now, ruinous as it is going to be to the 
country and to civilization throughout the 
world. Nay, even let women vote, though 
by so doing we wreck the social and, as a 
necessary consequence, the political and reli- 
gious institutions of the nation, and all go 
down to perdition together. 

The Radical party during the war found it 
easy enough to raise the devil, but now the 
war is over he will not down maugre all they 
cando. And the fact that he now stalks over 
the field of recent victory in petticoat, with 
cut-a-way jacket and flashy necktie, makes 
him none the easier to lay. 

_Such is one of the reasons why the woman’s 
rights movement has gained such a sudden and 
marvelous impetus. Another reason is, that 
the demagogues of the country, who are always 
on the look-out for the main chance, as soon 
as they saw that the movement was rapidly 
ong strength from the cause above ex- 
plained, became alarmed lest the strong fac- 
tion should grow into a party formidable enough 
to hold at some future day the balance of 
power; and lest they, the said demagogues, 
thould be found opposing it in that day of its 
triumph, when wo betide them and ail their 
schemes for the advancement of number one! 

ether or not the present proprietors of 































Webster’s famous dictionary are demagogues 
I do not know; but there are certainly strong || 
reasons for suspecting it. In that work the | 
word ‘‘ preposterous ’’ is thus defined: ** con- 
trary to nature and reason; not adapted tothe 
end; utterly and glaringly foolish ; unreason- || 
ably absurd ; perverted ; wrong.’’ Now, while 
these definitions are precisely the same in the 
latest edition as they were in the older editions 
of the work, the latter gave the following ex- 
ample by way of illustration: ‘‘ a government 
conducted by women would be preposterous.”’ 
Where is that wholesome ‘‘example”’ now 
which was doubtless placed there by the great 
lexicographer—not as a quotation, but in his | 
own words—for the express purpose of trans- 
mitting to remote posterity his honest opinion 
of the enfranchisement of women? ‘* Contrary 
to nature and reason ; utterly and glaringly 
foolish ; unreasonably absurd.’’ What has 
become of that withering rebuke of gyneoc- 
racy? Shade of the mighty! it has fled from 
your immortal pages before the frown of indig- 
nant woman. 

I think it was De Tocqueville who foretold 
that innovations touching the extension of 
suffrage would always succeed in this country 
by reason of the timidity of professional poli- 
ticians. An ultra democratic government 
tends to make time-servers of all such. A 
demagogue’s constant query—though no one 
can hide it at times better than he behind the 
mask of patriotism—would seem to be not 
‘* What can I do for my country or my friends?”’ 
but ‘‘ What can I do for myself?’’ In other 
words, ‘‘ What will be the most popular course 
to pursue, be it rightor wrong?’’ The conse- 
quence is, as soon as a party begins to loom 
up in his particular State or section in such 
dimensions as to indicate a possibility of suc- 
cess, he forthwith withdraws all opposition he 
may have made and passively awaits events. 
Nor does he wait long. Just so soon as he 
feels pretty well assured the innovators are to 
be triumphant he hastens so to demean him- 
self before them and so shape his policy as to 
secure their approbation, and if possible their 
support; and this he will often do even by 
repudiating, should it be necessary, every prin- 
ciple which for years he has professed to hold, 
and has avowed perhaps a thousand times to 
his constituents. 

Now, will the people—not the demagogues, 
we have seen what they will do, but the people 
who compose the mass of the now predomi- 
nant party—after having indirectly and unin- 
tentionally fostered the woman suffrage move- 
ment into a formidable faction by supplying 
it with the false principles above set forth, on 
which it mainly thrives—will the people of 
that party have the moral courage to oppose 
the movement? Idoubt it much ; for, though 
by such opposition they would save the coun- 
try any further danger from the operation of 
those pernicious principles, they would, at 
the same time, lay themselves open to acharge 
of inconsistency so serious that it might 
weaken their party, and late events have 
proved the melancholy fact that when the 




























choice is between patriotism and party, the 
choice redounds but little to the country’s 
honor or advantage. 

Again, will the leaders and controllers of 
the predominant party, even such as are not 
demagogues, those who shape its course and 
hold its destinies in their hands, will these 
leaders, looking to the possibility of the 
woman’s rights faction holding at some not 


so to act as inevitably to incur their enmity? 
Both these are questions which it is difficult 
to answer, yet on which I think the future 
welfare of this country in a great measure 
depends. For if women are to enter the polit- 
ical arena on an equality with men, it will be, 
in my humble opinion, the first step toward 


distant day the balance of power, be willing | 
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'| the ruin, not only of the country, but of society 


and of Christianity as well. 

The favorite argument of women for their 
enfranchisement—for argument they persist in 
calling it, though it is no argumentat all, but a 
mere hypothesis—is that if they be allowed 
to have a voice in public affairs *‘the political 
atmosphere will be soon purified of those cor- 
ruptions’’ that are now a stench in the nostrils 
of the nation, and all will be loveiy. This, in 
fact, seems to be the foundation on which they 
mainly rest the justice of their cause and their 
hopes of success. It has been repeated so 
often in their conventions and their journals 
that it has come to be regarded, in many quar- 
terseven outside of Amazonia, as an unassail- 
able trueism. It is very important to my present 
purpose, therefore, that the fallacy should be 
exposed, and I shall venture to do so at con- 
siderable length. In the first place, I shail 
endeavor to ascertain how the admission of 
women to a participation in public affairs is 
likely to work in the future by examining how 
it has worked in the past. For this purpose I 
will cite some events first from the history of 
the pagan world, and afterward a few which 
have occurred since the Christian era. 

It must be kept constantly in mind that in 
the olden time women could exert no influence 
whatever in public affairs by virtue of any laws 
in their favor. They were, by tacit though uni- 
versal consent, excluded from participating in 
any matters pertaining to government so far 
as any right to do so was concerned. No one 
ever thought for a moment of allowing them 
to act openly in the political arena. And 
whenever we find any woman directing affairs, 
as we sometimes do, we may be sure that she 
acted wholly by sufferance, and not by any 
legal right which she possessed, except, indeed, 
in very rare instances, where a woman suc- 
ceeded to a throne as the only surviving heir. 
The fact is, the enfranchisement of women, so 
far as I can learn, was never seriously proposed 
until the present day in any age or country. 
The thing is wholly unprecedented, even on a 
small scale. And here is the great danger. 
It is proposed to try on millions at once an 
experiment which has never been tested on 
hundreds. It seems to me that the mere prop- 
osition bears on its face enough of madness to 
keep going for a hundred years all the bed- 
lams in the country. 

In Egypt and Persia, the two most civilized 
monarchies of the remote period of which | 
shall speak, the king’s will was the only law. 
He had absolute control of every person and 
of all property. But, although possessing this 
unlimited power, we find some of these kings, 
sometimes from indolence, but oftener from 
favoritism, willing to intrust those about the 
throne, both in and out of their immediate 
families, with powers and prerogatives which 
varied in importance as well as in duration, 
according to the caprice of the sovereign. 
Sometimes these vicarious powers would be 
well-nigh absolute while they lasted; then 
again they would be comparatively trivial. 
Sometimes the trust would be reposed for 
years; at other times it would be withdrawn 
in as many days, or even hours. Now, here 
was a most favorable state of things for the 
women about the court to distinguish them- 
selves in directing public affairs, provided 
their aspirations ran in that hazardous line. 
And we sometimes see, as I shall presently 
show, the wife or daughters of a king govern- 
ing the realm with sway well-nigh unlimited, 
the throne and this power behind the throne 
being, to all intents and purposes, merged 
into one. 

In order to give full force to the facts which 
I shall produce, it must be borne in mind that 
these women were by no means the ordinary 
women of that age; they were the very bestin 
the land; mostly, in fact, the daughters of 
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neighboring kings, princesses, or at the very || the rest to be put to death. Statira, in re- || that this, together with her * free-loye” ¢ 
worst, they were the daughters of great gen- || venge, had the tongue torn out of one of those || and practices, caused him to divorce | Se bys ™ 
erals, or of the proud satraps appointed by the || who helped to perform this ** purification.’’ as marry another wife. This so ehrag 
king to cule over his distant provinces. In || an offset to which Parysatis poisoned Statira’s || that she ‘purified’? the whole kinoun, oe 
addition to beauty of person and such graces |! nephew. And here the matter rested for || causing him to be assassinated, for ), 
as only courts can give, they were endowed || awhile. : was banished. After the death of be : 
mentally, and moreover accomplished. They | In all these patriotic and public-spirited Alexander the Great, she returned i, w 
were, 1m short, the ancient élite. Now, in the |) acts Parysatis seems to have been merely || don, and found that the air had pbecoy 
history of many reigns, in but comparatively || “trying her’prentice han’,’’ that she might || corrupt during her absencevthat it pow.. , 
few of them did women make, or, so far as we || execute with the deftness of a master work- || further ‘ purifieation.’’ She aecordinely , 
can know, attempt to make any figure at all. || man the crowning act of her life. It was still || soned Ardgus, the son of Phil p. and 
We will, however, glance over the career of || too evident that Statira’s influence with the || heir to the throne, adjasting the strony . 
some half dozen of women who are conspic- || king was greater than her own, and as this || the “‘ purifying’ dose so delicately, hoy = 
nous on the historic page. As it will be im- || state of things called loudly for ‘* purification”’ || as not to produce death, but only a h 
possible to do them all justice, 1 haveselected || she feigned reconciliation with the queen, and || imbeeility, so that a regency would by , 
such as I think will fairly represent the others, || one day invited her to dinner with her in her || sary. ‘hen by artful intrigues she suc, a 
such as were neither better nor worse than || own apartments. She noticed, however, that || in s#euting the regency for herself. |), , 
they. | her guest cautiously confined herself to those || plete success of this plot so emboldened \y« 
| will repeat here the sweeping claim so || dishes from which the hostess ate. After || she ventured to putthe demented king to 
often and so confidently urged by all advo- || awhile Parysatis cut into two parts a small || She then sent his queen, Burydice, a day, : 
cates of the new movement, which claim it is || bird of exquisite flavor, and giving one part || acord, anda bow! of poison, with the gene; 
my purpose to refute, namely, ** That wonren || to her daughter-in-law, ate the other herself. || and delicate message that she might tak, 
if allowed to share in the direction of political || No sooner had the queen eaten her portion || choite. Eurydice chose the cord. Shy 
affairs will soon, by their superior moral nature || than she was seized with sharp pains, and || put to death one hundred of the prineinal | 
and the purifying influenee of their presence || quitting the table, died in the most horrible |] of Cassander, a powerfal prince, whe was 
in thet great tield of intrigue, purge polities of || convulsions. The king forthwith set the tor- || tupt enough to set about puttinga & ott 
every vestige of corruption.’’ I-*would here || ture to work in such atu energetic fashion || ** purifications.’’ He took the field witty 
tate, too, that T have by no means ransacked || among Parysitis’s attendants and confidants || geancein his train, defeated Olympias,: : 
ancient history with the view of collecting all | that one of them confessed that the kuife used || her, and let loose upon her, like so many b 7 
the cases tending to corroborate the position f || in cutting the bird in two had been rubbed on |} houids, the relatives of all those she had » 7 
have taken. So far from this I have looked || one side with a most deadly poison. Arta- || dered, and, as their name was legion 
into but one work—Rollin’s Ancient History, || xerxes inflicted upon his gentle mother the || inade short work of this daughter, sister fl 
where is given in copious foot notes authority || dreadful punishment of sending her off to Baby- || and mother of kings. : 
for every fact embodied in the work. | lon. Corrupt prince! he could not bear that It was a custom with kings in those d 
Queen Amestris, wife of Xerxes, being jeal- || the realm should be still further ‘* purified.’’ || marry more than one wife.  Alexan g 
ous of the court influence of a certain beautiful ‘There was at King Ochus’s court an indi- || Great left two widows, Statira and Rox 
princess of excellent character, caused her || vidual named Bagoas, who was guilty of many || The latter practieed * purifieation’’ by po : 
breast, tongue, nose, ears, and lips to be cut || acts similar to those already recited. Bat I || ing the other that she might get ail the pox 
off, and cast them to the dogs before her face, || am really at a loss to know to what sex he, || into her own hands. 
that she might see them eaten up, and in this || she, or it belonged. In fact, Bagoas was one Laodice, wife of Antiochus I]; king of |) 
mutilated state sent her home to het husband. || of those unfortunate beings, at that time and |] sia, established woman’s rights in her ow 
‘Thus did she * purify’? Xerxes’s court. This || still very common in the Kast, who have be- || son by poisoning her husband aud m a 
queen was guilty of many acts equally re- || come unsexed. From having once been a || the throne, and after this preparatory 
volting, all of which favored her ambitious || man Bagoas was no longer a man; just as || fication’’ ‘* purified’ things generally by n 
aspirations. | some beings of our own day have been women, || dering the king’s other widow «and : 
Next comes Parysatis, mother of Artaxerxes || but unsexed themselves, and are no longer || friends and attendants in the most in 
Il. She began to ** purge’? the kingdom of || women, properly so called. Bagoas was, in || manner. 
impurities by instigating Cyrus, her younger || short, a eunuch; and the puzzling question Cleopatra, wife of Demetrius, king of Ss 
son, to assassinate Artaxerxes. The conspir- || arises instinctively in our minds, just as it || betrayed her husband to his enemies, wit 
acy failed, and Cyrus was banished. At her || does when we see one of those unsexed non- || well knew would put him to death; and wh Sh 
instance, however, he returned with a large || descripts of the present day, whether this is @ || her son, the lawful heir, attempted to a t 
army. ‘The two brothers metin battle. Cyrus || man or a woman, or whether it is part man || the throne she killed him with her own lia wh 
was slain, andall who were ‘tin atthe death’’ || and part woman, or whether it is neither? || by plunging a dagger into hisheart. She , 
she resolved to **purify.’’ On one she inflicted || Indeed the word ‘* bogus,’”’ which is set down || set ap Grypus, her other son, a mere bo he 
the most horrible tortures for ten days, and || in the dictionaries as an Americanism, may || for awhile had everything her own way. W! ger 
then ordered the ‘‘ purifieation’’ to be finished || be of very ancient origin; it may be derived || Grypus, being arrived at manhood, endeavor wh 
by tearing out his eyes and pouting melted || from this very Bagoas. ‘* Bogus’’ means ‘‘ not || to get contro! of affairs she prepared a « ; 
brass into hisears. Another she subjected to || genuine;’’ and certainly this individual was || draught and offered it to him one day w W 
the ‘‘punishment of the troughs,’’ as it was || nota ‘genuine’? man. Was it a ‘‘genuine’’ || réturning heated from the chase. Suspec! el 
called, perhaps the most ertel tofture ever || woman? The whole question seems so bé- || fowl play, tre foreed her to drain it be kr 
invented. After lingering in torment for sev- || fogged that | willomit Bagoas’s acts altogether, || wherefipon she died almost’ immediat as 
enteen days, he expired in the greatest agony. || and escape from the fog by passing over to || This was genuine purificution, bat it was | t! 
A third lived to contaminate the air a little || Greece. man wlio performed it, ca 
longer; but by the exetcise of just cunning she It must be recollected that while the repub- Next comes another Cleopatra, of bzy 
at last got hold of him, and straightway began || lican form of governmetit prevailed if the || who is desctibed as sach 4 tnonster of aw w 
to ‘purify’? by ordering him to be flayed || several States of Greece, in other words, || that shé e¢pared neither her mother, hers li 
alive. She then bad him placed in a position || while the Greeks were in the height of theit || tior het daugtiter, but sacrificed every! g 
favorable for witnessing the next interesting || greatness and glory, there were no courts at || the ambition of réigning and * purity: 
oroceedings, which consisted in stretching his || which favorites could figute and influenee fio- Next in order is Laodice, wile of Ari 
skin upon stakes, that he tight, once during || litical affairs; and as wotmen were rigidly || king of Cappadocia. On his deain * 
his lite, have a good strvey of his exterior || excluded from all participation in proceedings || came regent during the minority of her + g 
without the aid of a looking-glass. of a public character in the fépublican put- || sons by him. In order to establish fr 
lhe atmosphere of Persia seems not to have || tion of that country, they were unable, with || Woman’s rights—and like all advocates 0! d 
needed any further “ purification’’ for some || the rate exception of the mistress of sottie || movethent, fever once thinking of se''. | e 
time, when this same precious “ purifving’’ | great general, to make themselves stifficiently || tever once forgetting ‘* purification’ —s! 
angel, Parysatis, with her country’s good ever | conspicuous in political tatters to be banded || to death five of the six, when the peo)'e! 
at her heart and entirely forgetting self, again || down in history. it their witighteous indignation and res) ’ 


stepped forward and offered her invaluable 
rervices, 
were acquiring at court an influence entirely 
disproportioned to her own ; so she wished to 
correct this unhealthy state of things. After 
succeeding by treachery in getting into bet 
hands all the queen’s brothers and sisters, she 
caused one of the latter, a beautiful and inno- 
cent princess, to be sawn in two, and then all 


Statira, the queen, and her family | 








lhe court of King Philip of Maéedot; how- 
ever, presented a very marked instance of 
the political intrigues and machinations of a 
woman. OUOlympias, Philip’s queen, Was a vety 
thunderbolt of * purification’’ in che athos- 
phere where she moved. She was, in fact, ote 
of the most consummate politicians that ever 
lived. She kept Philip’s court and kingdom 
in such a continuous ferment of dissensions 

















lished ‘* corfaption’’ by slaying her. 

The last femate politician among th 
¢ients to who I shall refer is the fam I 
Cleopatra, qieen of Egypt, the less ic ' 
features of Whose lifé are known to near) 


the reading World. But this royal syren v" | 
Puilty of countless infamies which have Dec’ 
for the most part, kept in the background ' 


With all her external charms, there constat!) 
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‘ond at her heart, mostly slumbering, | men of ancient times, whether of Rome, or 

F ig ar nd at times apparently dex ad— of Persia, or of Kgypt, or of Greece, (when 

ag neqtiable fiend of policy—ever ready to || Greece had kings and courts,) were any better 

: at her bidding, and, at whatever cost, || than the public women. But when we consider 

‘every obstacle from her path of ambi- || the wickedness of the comparatively small 
lie serupling not to call to aid hypocrisy, || number of women who are mentioned in his 
to} ind the blackest treachery. She was || tory as aspiring to the direction of affairs, | 

CON fejan, as well as a ‘‘ free lover,’’ from || have not the least hesitation is asserting that 
a ne eart out. She began in the seventeenth || the men, if no better, were certainly no 

ize by trading off her virtue to || worse, and this for the simple reason that they 

a :(wsar for the crown of Egypt. Alter || could not possibly have been worse. A fiend 
reng (psar's death she offered herself to the em- || just out of the bottomless pit, with all the 

however, es of Mark Anthony for seven provinces fatant i improvements in diabolism at his finger 
2 . {oman empire, and so deeply was he ends, could not have advanced those women a 
m mitten that he scrupled not to comply with || single step in their infernal art. 

c erm She continued her favors with the || I have thus given a few examples of the 
i ; stipulation that he would put to death |} career of public women of old. Nor have | 
pn sister Arsinoe, who she feared might some || selected the worst for effect. I could give many 
- » obstruct her ambitious way. No sooner, |} more not a whit less revolting. Now, in the 

ver, did she find that Augustus was likely || face of all this, is it atalllikely that the presence 

gen oph in the civil war then raging for the || of women on the stage of ancient politics 
_ of the empire, than she resolved to || tended to ‘purify the political atmosphere? ”’ 
she y Antony to his competitor. Still pre- it may be asked if the above are fair speci- 
be Antony’s ally, she ordered her || meus of all the women of the olden time. By 

on Seleucus, to give up to Augustus an |} no means; they are fair specimens of public 
ant town, and then, to clear herself |} women only. ‘here were, thank Heaven, mil- 

wale treason to the indignant army and people, lions of women—history names ma iy of them, 
nia it pele ucus’s wile and children in and doesthem all hono1 —j isLas there are now, 

* unds, that he might put them to || who stayed at home and attended to their 
And when the final battle was about || proper duties, the angels of the household, 

. { ned she ordered her admiral to strike || the trainers of the chiidren who were to com 

. flag to Augustus without resistance, and || pose the future generation, the soothers and 
now, when too late, were the love- || consolers of the men who toiled and fought 

| Antony’s eyes opened to her perfidy. } for them. Such women, on the other hand, as 

te Sie next tried to buy from the now tri- | made themselves conspicuous in public affairs 
| ant Aug istus the throne of ligypt, at the were either those who had ulways ber n half 
ea » price she had paid Julius Cesar for it | unsexed from th ir b rth “a condi yn which 
pow twenty years before, with her several | would n: uturally” prompt them to enter the 
us acts of treachery to Antony thrown || arena of political strife—or such as were true 

By that. time, however, too many charms || women at first, but having been drawn into 
“i84 | perished from her person to enable her to || the boisterous vortex by uncontrollab‘e events, 

chase thrones. Seeing that this, her last || were soon corrupted and ruined both soul 
i, was not high enough to win the great || and body. 
Q she played for, she next set herself \ But those ancient women, it will be an- 
it learning what poisons would produce || swered, whose examples | have cited wer 
” easiest death ; and it must be owned that || pagans; they had not the a“ timable advan- 
eS red the se interesting neseantinns tages of Christianity, L1 10t reply to thi 
with a delicacy of feeling quite in harmony || just here further than to a0 that women when 
| her previous career ot ‘purification.’ they keep within their proper spher 
She caused a great variety of poisonous potions || always morally far superior to men, wl 
ths to be mixed, and, every day, ordered criminals || may be ihe prevailing religion. And that the 

: vio were under sentence of death to be brought public sana n of those ancient days were at 
ty before her and dosed, that she might witness || all superior to the men is certainly not borne 
Hy, the diverse effects produced. After a long || out by the evidence just given. 

e series of agonizing experiments, day after day, || But, not to leave in doubt the important 
pi which could not have been very entertaining, || question whether or not the religion of the 
be ne would suppose, to anybody but a woman | cross fits women for ‘‘ purifying the political 
y who had lived within the political arena, she || atmosphere,’’ I wiil go onto cite a few acts of 
cl the poison of the ASP ; and, as is well || public women who have had all the advantage 
. known to the world, died by the bite of one || of the Christian dispensation. Nor will | 
oa soon as she learned she was to march || select for this purpose such as would supply the 
; through Rome behind Augustus’s triumphal || strongest proof ot my position. I wail omit 

car : ong with other royal captives. || entirely the long catulogue of infamous pub 
48) sl have before stated, the women of Greece || lic women who for centuries cursed Spain, 

= were not allowed to appear in any kind of pub- || Italy, and other countries of Kurope with 
ic gathering or to take any share whatever in |} such exhibitions of depravity as even at this 
government; and as there were no courts in || distant day make the blood of the reader cur 

® various republics composing that caialion || dle with horror. I shall instance those only 

: ihe Women remained at home—whether will- || of France and England, at a ume, too, when 
y or not we do not learn—and attended || Christianity, had beena thousand years within 
‘ solely to domestic affairs. The same wastrue || their borders and had shed its benign influence 
r i the women of Rome for the first seven hun- || into almost every home and upon well-nigh 
Mt 4 dred years of herexistence. No sooner, how- || every heart. I select them because they are 

; ever, was the empire established than women || the two countries with which, of ali the world, 
shy began to figure at court and participate in po- || we feel the closest connection—with the one 
oi cal intrigue. I shall not tarry to depict || by ties of blood, with the other by the precious 
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imerable infamies, 


Nrect 
it : 


made up of murder, 
, adultery, and ‘ll abominations, com- 
ted almost universally with the view of ad- 
ancing their own power and importance in the 
ate, are too hideously well-known to ail in- 
‘igent moderns to require that | should por- 
a them, even were I equal to the disgusting 
sk, 


Ido not intend to maintain that the public 


le 


stantly 








associations of patriotism. ‘They are, more 
Over, countries which were at the time ol 
which I sha i speak far ahead of all « thers in po 
liteness, enlightenment, aud scientific advance 
ment, and last, though not least, in humani 

of feeling. Nor will | avail myself of such 


works as give the darkest pictures 
to be treated of here, but will 
marks entirely to the work 


o1r ;neevents 
conhne my re- 


< which chanced to 


come first to hand, Kusseli’s History of Modern . 
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Europe. Though we may not e xpect to sup 

full of horrors here 
we shall find ample proof 
are altogether unfitto * 
polities,” 
by 


as in ANCIE nt 
that women 
purify the foul air of 
nay, that they but pollute themselves 
the contact. 

Isabella, wife of Edward IT of England, was 
sent by her husband to France to make a 
treaty with her brother, King Charles. There 
he met with a good-looking Welshman named 
Mortimer, exiled for treason against her ** lord 
and master.’’ He so far gained on her that 
after ‘*free loving’’ with him in a very scan- 
dalous fashion she joined him in a conspiracy 
against Edward. ‘lo be brief, they landed in 
England, Kdward was captured, and after 
being kept for some time in a horrible prison, 
the adulterous pair meanwhile occupying the 
throne, he was by their order put to death in 
a manner too atroci 


8 


jus and revolting to admit 


of description here. 
Queen Joan, daughter 


of Robert of Anjou, 


caused her husband to be strangled that she 
might enjoy supreme control, and then married 
the man whom she had instigated to do the 
det d. 


‘* Bloody Mary,”’ asis well known, employed 


fire mainly for extending her power and ** puri 
fyit g? her realm. Religion, to be sure, had 


} 


something to do with her policy, but, after ail 
said and done, unhallowed ambition was the 
chief incentive. Persons of all azes and eon- 
ditions and of both sexes were committed to 
the flames. During her short reign of five 
years nearly three handred prominent citizens 
of England were brought to the stake. And 
what was infinitely worse, a so-called Christian 
woman and queen kindled and kept alive the 
fires that n the air Knogland rank with 


the infernal roast ! 


iade of 
Next in order is Mary of Guise, queen-regent 

of Seotland, whose favorite maxim was, ‘* The 

pr MISES ( f p rrinces ou: geht not to be too care 

q 

i 


ully remembered, nor the performance of 
them exacted unless it suits their conven 
Lf nee,’’ Tl is Maxim she invariub y followed. 
It is cert sinly a good one on which to base 
‘* purification.”’ 

fhe famous Mary, Queen of Scots, wife of 


Lord Darnley, after living in ee for 
awhile with the Earl of Bothwell, re ad t 

marry him. Accordingly, she poisor onl “ie 
lawful husband, but he lingered, and lest he 
hould recover, she placed him in a building 
eparate from her palace, and caused him 
to be blown off with gunpowder Vhile held 
in captivity by Elizabeth, she entered into a 
conspirat y. n >t only against that queen, but 
against her own son James, and against the 


Ienglish to which 


she was heir. By 
spiracy the throne of England was to be trans 
ferred to the king of Spain. James was to be 
i ered into the hands of the Pope, 


or of the Spanish king, never to be liberated 


this con 


seized and delive 






until he should change his religion. For this 
conspiracy he was tried and Drought to the 
block, though at ei time there was not suffi 
cient evidence for her legal conviction. After 


her death, however, abundant wide ot her 
guilt was brought to light. 
On the death of Francis II 
his 
pointe d guard! 
Charles LX, then 
was invested with 
lhe rey 
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I'rance, 
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poses. It is needless to enter into the details 


of this bad woman’s life. She was a hideous 
compound of hypocrisy, treachery, and truc- 
ulence, daily putting these revolting traits 
into practice in private transactions no less 
than in public affairs. Says the historian : 
"At this time sensuality prevailed at the French 
court, and Catharine encouraged it, and employed 
itasthe engine for perfecting her system of Machie- 
velian policy. By the attractions of her fair at- 
tendants she governed the leaders of the Huguenot 
faction, or by their insidious caresses obtained the 
ecrets of her enemies, in orderto work their ruin, to 
bring them beforea venal tribunal, or to take them 


off by the more dark and common instruments of her 
ainbition, poison and the stiletto. 


in the cabinet of pleasure.”’ . In 
the year 1564 the queen-mother, accompanied by her 
on, now in his sixteenth year, went to meet the 


queenot Spain at Bayonne. Gayety, festivity, love, 
and joy seemed to be the sole occupation of both 
courts; but under these smiling appearancess was 
hatched a scheme the most bloody and the most de- 
tuctive to the repose of mankind that had everbeen 
euugested by superstition tothe human heart. Noth- 
ing lees was resolved upon and concocted than the 
extermination of the Huguenots in France, the Prot- 
estants in the Low Countries, and the extinction of 
the reformed opinions throughout Europe.’’ 

Now, although ‘ superstition,’’ as the his- 
torian calls it, was the grand lever by which 
the masses of the people were to be moved to 
do this horrible thing, there is no doubt that 
lust of power was the chief motive influencing 
the coneoctors of the hellish plot. In other 
words, it was a great political movement for the 
extension of their own individual rule. And 
who were the concoctors ? ‘lwo Christian 
women and a stripling of sixteen. And this 
being the case, right readily may we surmise 
to whom the honor and the glory of the plot 
were due. The triumphant execution of that 
plot was the fit crowning act of such a career 
as that of Catharine of Medicis. Says the 
historian again: 

“There is nothing parallel in the annals of man- 
kind to the massacre of St. Bartholomew, either for 
the dissimulation that laid the plot, or the deliber- 
ate cruelty and barbarity with which it was perpe- 
trated, Five hundred gentlemen and men of rank 
and ten thousand of inferior condition were mur- 
dered in Paris alone, and about sixty thousand in 
different parts of France. 
present day mentions this massacre without detesta- 
tion. In England it excited indescribable horror; 
the ladies and courtiers of Queen Elizabeth clad 


themselves in deep mourning, and silence reigned, | 
as in the dead of night, throughout the royal apart- 


ments, 

Next we come to ‘glorious Queen Bess.”’ 
To every reader who can for a moment forget 
the powerful ruler to contemplate the woman, 
it will appear that the three great banes of 
Klizabeth’s life, were love of power, personal 
vanity, and jealousy—particularly her jealousy 
of her neighbor and kinswoman, Mary, Queen 
of Scots, whose beauty, learning, and general 
attractiveness of person, so far superior to her 
own, she unceasingly envied for twenty-five 
years, during the whole of which period she 
watched, annoyed, and persecated her rival 
with an artful cunning worthy, perhaps, of a 
Comanche squaw, but in a Christian queen 
of England utterly detestable. Having fre- 
quently declared her own intention of living 
and dying a ‘* virgin queen’’—so frequently, 
indeed, as to lead many to suspect her virtue 
altogether—she made it a point to thwart all 
of Mary's matrimonial arrangements, from 
motives of jealousy or from policy, and some- 
times from both. She artfully incited in Scot- 
land such intestine commotions and discords 
as long distracted and weakened her rival's 
government. But when those who, at her in- 
stigation, had risen in conspiracy against Mary 
were defeated and driven out of Scotland, as 
soon as she found they had failed, she not only 
refused them an audience, but treated them in 
the most perfidious manner. 

She was so deeply smitten with jealousy on 
hearing of the birth of Mary’s son that she 
sank at once into a deep melancholy, and 
wept bitterly at the very palpable advantage 
which this event gave her rival. As regards 


Murders were | 
hatched in the arms of love, and massacre planned 
& * 7 te 


No popish writer of the | 
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Woman Suffrage—Mr. Archer. 


the means used by Elizabeth to get the Queen 


| of Scots into her power, suffice it to say that 


for artful dissimulation, persistent perfidy, and 
unscrupulous conduct througbout, it is a very 
model for the aspiring student in hypocrisy. 
Mary’s subsequent trial was, at Elizabeth’s 
instigation, conducted in an illegal manner, 
and she was condemned and executed on 
evidence wholly insufficient. 

The sequel to this affair was in itself enough 
to have brought odium on the memory of 
Elizabeth. I will quote the historian: 


** Elizabeth, when informed of Mary’s execution, 
affected the utmost surprise and concern. Sighs, 
tears, lamentations, and weeds of mourning were 
all employed to display the greatness of her sorrow. 
She even undertook to make the world believe 
that the Queen of Scots, her dear sister and kins- 
woman, had been put to death without her knowl- 
edge and contrary to her inclination; and to 
complete this farce she ordered her secretary to be 
thrown into prison under pretense that he had 
exceeded his commission in dispatching the fatal 
warrant, which, although she had signed, she never 
meant, she said, to carry into execution. This 
hypocritical disguise was assumed chiefly to appease 
the young king of Scotland, who seemed determined 
toemploy the whole force of his dominions in order 
to avenge his mother’s death.’’ 


Elizabeth’s malignity now settled upon 


Mary’s son, although he was a peaceable and | 


unaspiring prince. She refused to aid him 


. : . | 
against their common enemy, the king of 


Spain. She kept up a chronic discord in his 
kingdom by bribing his ministers and foment- 
ing discontent among his subjects, and was at 
the bottom of a conspiracy with a power- 
ful Scotch nobleman for seizing his person, 


whether or not with the view of taking his life | 


is still in doubt. Historians all agree that 
some of the unfortunate, most unpopular, 
and arbitrary measures of Charles 1, which 
finally brought him to the block at the hands 
of an indignant people, were chargeable to 
Henrietta, his queen, who exercised over him 
unbounded influence. 
not only his kingdom, but his life, by her inter- 
ference in political affairs. 

Next comes Queen Anne. The historian, 
after admitting her virtues, goes on to say: 


“As a sovereign, notwithstanding the illustrious | 


events of her reign, she is entitled to little praise. 


A prey to the most enslaving timidity, and con- | 
tinually governed by favorites, she can hardly be | 
said to have even thought for herself, or to have | 
acted according to her inclinations. But as her | 


popularity concealed the weakness of her personal 
authority, the great abilities of her principal ser- 
vants, to whom she owed that popularity, threw 


a splendid vail over the public qualities of Queen | 


Anne.” 
Surely those who advocate the advancing of 


women to power can draw but small comfort | 


or encouragement from the above specimen 
of a petticoated ruler. 


across a grand stage by men of mighty genius, 
such as Marlborough and Godolphin. The 
same may be said of the present honored and 
virtuous sovereign of Great Britain. 
bid that 1 should say ought against Victoria as 


a woman; it is only as a ruler that I have to | 
So far as true womanly feeling | 
has few | 


criticise her. 
and demeanor are concerned she 
superiors ; and this, not because sheis a queen, 
but in spite of it. 
has neither puffed her up with vanity nor un- 
sexed her, as is too ofien the case. 
woman still, from crown to sole; or, if you 


choose, she has the crown of a queen but the | 
soul of a woman; a model daughter, wife, | 
If her head is not | 


mother, and friend is she. 
as strong as the masculine Elizabeth’s, her 


heart at least is truae—none can gainsay that; | 


and that, as you have just heard, is far more 
than can be said of the other. Yet, so far as 
ruling the realm is concerned, she is the merest 


nullity, from want of inclination, it may be in | 
part, but even were she ambitious to exercise | 


sway, still her genuine womanliness wholly 
unfits her for the masculine task. Nor do I 
contend that an occasional woman—say one 


In other words, he lost | 


The truth is, Anne was | 
a cipher, a negation, a mere puppet moved 


God for- | 


The occupancy of a throne | 


She is a | 
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out of many millions—should a chance 
to test her powers, might not ruleakin 
a creditable way; nay, she might ey 


presen: 
gdom in 
€N prove 


| such a prodigy as to preserve her moral int, 


rity, and might even for a little while « 
the political air of its foulness.”’ Still go »,>. 
an instance would by no means invalidate 
position that woman’s nature is such that J 
the main, she is unfit to govern. Like a 4p, 
walking on his hind legs, the question jg at 
can she do it well, but can she do it at all, 
Thus have I given in outline the lives and 
acts of some of the most prominent public 
women that history has handed down to a 
and it is only because time is precious that i 
refrain from giving many more. It is a melay 
choly picture, but it is at the same time ay 
instructive one; and if we fail to profit by the 
useful lesson it offers, the ruin be upon oy 
own heads. I do not say that in all this time 
there were not noble women in the world, On 
the contrary, | know there were millions of 
them, but they aspired not to public honors 
or conspicuous station as did those cited above. 
In short, they aspired not to be like men, by: 
far superior to them, by remaining at home 
and attending to their proper duties. And | 
must blash for my sex when I admit that jp 
the more ancient times woman was kept in a 
condition which was but little better thay 
slavery. Still she toiled on through all those 
ages which it seems to us now must have been 
to her indeed a bitter period. Yet toiling on 
through it all she loved her lord, arranged her 
household, and with maternal fonduess reared 
her children; her sons in such a way as best 
to prepare them for serving their country, 
and her daughters for gracing their homes, 
such as these were; and it is most probable 
that she was, through all the severe trials of 
her situation—trials unknown to the women of 
the present day—content with her lot; for as 
yet she was ignorant of her true nature and 
of that nature’s real wants. Christianity had 
not yet come to enlighten her and her lord as to 
what her lot ought in justice to be, and to prove, 
even to his own satisfaction, how far superior 
she was to him in all the nobler attributes that 
tend to lift humanity above the sordid earth. 
Christianity alone taught man woman’s true 
nature, and how she should be dealt with for the 
promotion of his own welfare no less than of 
hers. Without that boon from above he might 
have lived on through countiess ages and the 
greatest revolution the world has ever seen, 
the elevation of woman, would never have 
entered into his benighted brain. Philosophy 
could not have led to it, for some of the an- 
cients were the greatest of philosophers, inso- 
much that the teachings of the immortal Socrates 
and of the great Stagirite still influence the 
philosophical world. The fine arts with all 
their refining influence could not have done it, 
for the painting and sculpture of the ancient 
Greeks have been not only the models but the 
despair of the artists of all subsequent ages. 
Even heaven-born poesy was not equal to the 
task, for there lived in those days the most 
sublime bards, over whose pages we still pore 
with ecstatic delight. None of these agencies 
then were able to revolutionize the world by 
rescuing women out of the slough ia which the 
natural brutality of man had kept her throug 
long, long ages of darkness. At last Christl- 
anity came to her rescue, and to man’s as well, 
and elevated her to the lofty sphere which she 
now occupies, and must continue to occupy oF 
the world will relapse speedily into its former 
melancholy state. And in order that she 


' 
p iTge 


a 


might not be deposed from this sublime pedes- 
tal, where she stands the head and front of the 
only enduring civilization, Christianity, which 
put her there, enjoined, in language which can- 
not be mistaken, that she must keep away from 
the filthy arena of political life, trailing not her 
celestial garments in its pitch, but give all her 
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vention to those duties that are in harmony 
* ch the gentle nature with which her Creator 
end ywed her. ae 

But it may be asked why itis, then, that the 
women whom I have instanced as living since 
the Christian era, and themselves protessing 
wpe religion of the cross, were often so unscru- 
jylous intheirconduct? Simply because they 
became actors on the political stage, some of 
them by choice and others by untoward cir- 
cumstances. Such as found themselves in 
these exalted stations by circumstances, and 
without any aspirations of their own, provided 
they took little or no share in the affairs of 
‘overnment, but allowed men to attend tosuch 
Saties for them—such as those often escaped 
contamination. But all who entered person- 
ally and earnestly into the affairs of the realm 
4s real workers soon fell from their high 
estate of true womanhood, and like Lucifer 
from heaven’s battlements, great indeed was 
the fall. Purity, sincerity, and gentleness 
took wing, and instead adultery, hypocrisy, 
gud murder entered their hearts. And so it 
must ever be. 

Such is the formidable answer which, in the 
shape of facts, comes down to us through the 
long roll of the ages. It is asif dead empires 
spoke from their graves in corruption, to warn 
ys that if we wish to endure as a nation we must 
hold fast to that blessed boon which we have— 
but which they had not and crumbled—wo- 
man as Christianity makes her. But conclu- 
sive as are these lessons of history, not with 
history alone shall I rest the proof of my 
position, that women are not fitted for public 
life; reason shall confirm these historical teach- 


ings. First, 1 will assume what I have no | 


doubt all will accede, that the two sexes differ 
as widely from each other in their intellectual 
and moral as in their physical nature. Physic- 


ally, man is stronger and capable of enduring | 


more labor and fatigue ; woman is far more easy 
and graceful and gentle in her movements. 
So, intellectually, he solves more correctly 
than she such problems as require breadth and 
depth of mind; she, more correctly than he, 
such as require quickness of mental perception. 
But it is morally that the difference is most 
glaring; and here woman has greatly the ad- 
vantage when placed in circumstances favor- 
able for preserving her superiority. She has 
greater sensibility and a quicker moral per- 
ception, amounting to a sort of intuition, 
which seldom errs in arriving at a conclusion. 
Hence, it is that she judges much more cor- 
rectly, not concerning questions of govern- 
ment, philosophy, or science, but of those 
innumerable little questions of right and wrong 
which must be constantly coming up for judg- 
ment in every well filled household. More- 
over, she is more impulsive and emotional, 
has softer touches in her nature, a wider range 
of sympathies, and a happier facility of adapt- 
ing herself to cireumstances—qualities which, 
superadded to a greater acuteness of feeling, 
make her, in a much higher degree than man, 
susceptible of both pleasure and pain. Now, 
these very traits wholly disqualify her for the 
low intrigues, the angry disputations, and the 
bitter invective that are unfortunately insep- 
arable from the political wrangles of the pres- 
entday. Yet are they traits which must con- 
stitute the very soul and essence of a happy 
home so long as they shall last; and I hope 
they may last forever, for when their cheering 
‘ight is quenched in our American homes, 
these will be left desolate indeed. 
‘Could we make her as the man, 
Sweet love were slain.” 

But the advocates of woman suffrage say 
that woman will go forth from her home pano- 
plied in purity, and after correcting the po- 
iieal evils of the day will bring back with 
her all the domestic virtues unsullied. A most 


Preposterous proposition, carrying absurdity || and gradually fall once more into the time- 
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on its face, even if history did not give it, as 
already shown, a thousand times the lie direct. | 
The ‘* pestilence that walketh in darkness” is 
not dispelled by mild showers of chaste Diana’s | 
beams. It requires the electric fire from 
heaven, with all its terrific accompaniments 
of storm and flood, to purify the air thus | 
tainted. Nor can the political corruptions | 
that defile our fair land—contagious as the 
pestilence, aud far more deadly, for they kill 
the soul—be exorcised by the enchantment of 
woman’s smile or by the magic of her touch. | 
And, unlike Diana, who beams from a safe | 
distance, and so holds her purity unsoiled, 
woman, according to the programme as now | 
laid down, will have to mix closely with the | 
impure and the corrupt, and to say that pollu- 
tion will not follow such contact of the foul 
with the pure would be midsummer madness. 
It might as well be affirmed that Proserpine 
was not polluted by being carried off to the 
infernal regions ; that not a smirch befouled 
her snowy robe or her damask cheek during 
all the long time she abode in that smoky 
prison-house of dismal horrors. 

And, indeed, this fable so well accords with 
what I have to say, that [ will detail it by way | 
of illustration. ‘The fair Proserpine passed 
her time among the flowery plains and limpid 
brooks of sunny Sicily. Attended by nymphs 
and sirens, she often amused herself in gath- | 
ering flowers, and was far more than content 
with her lot, just as the lovely women in our 
own beautiful land gather, every day, the 
flowers of their happy homes—the fragrant | 
flowers of duty and virtue and goodness. But 
in an evil hour Pluto came along and bore 
Proserpine off to the infernal regions. So 
does the devil threaten to come and carry off 
our Proserpines to the infernal regions of polit- 
ical contention. This rape was a grievous 
blow to her mother Ceres, who dearly loved 
her daughter. She sought her in vain all over 
Sicily, and when night came she relighted 
Mount Etna, which had become extinct, and 
by its glare continued her search throughout 
the world. So shall disconsolate Virtue in our 
land grieve for the loss of her daughters; and 
she, too, shail search in vain to find them as 
they were. She, too, will relight the great 
mountain torch of Christianity, which, as | 
shall presently show, shall by that time be quite 
extinguished ; and it may be that by its light 
she will be able to find what Ceres found, her 
daughter’s vail (that is, her modesty) torn and 
rent; and she may also meet with a Hecate, 
as Ceres did, to tell her the dreadful secret 
that the devil had her daughter in his keeping. 
Ceres, who had the earth in her special care, 
smote it with barrenness and desolation, so 
that it should yield no more until her child 
should be restored to her arms. And just so, 





as loug as our women shall remain groping in | 
the tainted atmosphere of politics and unre- || 
stored to weeping virtue, the delicious fruits | 


of domestic peace and happiness will be denied 
us; the homes of America will, indeed, be as 
barren places, and so must remain, for there 
will be no redemption; that of the cross will 
have failed, and there is no other. As the 
great Maro sang: 


“6 


Facilis descensus Averni; 


, 


Hoc opus, hic labor est ;’ 


there ’s the rub!” 

Some hopeful opponents of this movement 
affect to think that even after women are 
enfranchised to the full extent, but few of them 
will exercise the right of voting and election- 
eering, and that those few will grow ashamed 
of the false position; that having gained their 
point—the right to do as men—they will of 
their own accord cease to exercise the right, 





| must inevitably be down, down. 
which freely translated, means, ‘‘It is easy || 
enough to go down into hell; but to get back— | 
| trace. 
| depicted such a ruinous career: 
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honored groove of home pursuits. Never was 
there agreater delusion. They will dono such 
thing; on the contrary, the virtuous and right- 
minded women who now look upon this move- 
ment with loathing, even these will, 1 am 
bold to say, be drawn into the fatal whirlpool. 
And the whole thing will be affected in this 
wise: in the first place, all those women who 
are already unsexed by running all over the 
country, to the sad neglect of their families, in 
advocacy of woman's rights, lecturing and 
speaking from pulpits and rostrums and wrang- 
ling in conventions, all such will of course not 
only march up to the polls unabashed, but 
will enter also, with brazen front, into the full 
spirit of the canvass. In all its intrigues, its 
trickery, its corruptions, they will be in their 
element, and will show themselves to be such 
adepts that the oldest and most experienced 
trickster of the opposite sex will find himself far 
outdone at his own game. But with the many 
thousands who, although tacitly approving the 
movement, have stayed quietly at home pursu- 
ing the old routine, and have lent no hand tothe 
uew work, with these it will be different. They 
will fight shy at first; they will have nothing 
at all to do with the campaign, and even when 
they move up to the front on election day to 
deposit their ballots their cheeks will tingle 
with very shame for their departing virtue ; 
but that blush will be their last, just as surely 
so as is the blush with which the once pure 
maiden, after long temptation, falls into the 
libertine’s arms ; modesty will be gone forever. 

Sut there is still a class of women who are 
as much more worthy as they are now more 
numerous than the other two classes, and who 
will make a noble struggle against the ruinous 


| innovation; such a struggle as shall deserve a 


better fate than failure ; yet fail it will in spite 
of all that can be done. For this scheme is 


| as cunningly devised, from beginning to end, as 


if the grand adversary himself had done it ali; 
and if he ever does work on earth through 
human agents, I have litthe doubt he has con- 


|| cocted this plan himself; for never since the 


world was peopled was there a plan that would 
so greatly advance his interests. 

A considerable time will elapse after the 
enfranchisement of women before this third 
class will condescend to take the least part in 
political matters; and meanwhile their hus 
bands, appreciating fully their motive for 
refraining, will applaud their conduct and 
double the love they already bear them. But, 
although these husbands will grow wore and 
more indignant and embittered against the 
accomplished revolution the more they see of 
its lamentable effects, yet will a time come 
when there will be but one thing remaining to 
be done to save the country; no, not to save 
it, but to prolong for a littie while its wretched 
existence. That one thing will be that these 
women who have so long kept away from the 
pollution of the hustings shall march up at 
last and deposit their votes, and counteract 
the pernicious effects produced by the votes 
of a million women, who by this time, wholly 


| unchristianized themselves, will be doing all 
| they can to unchristianize the entire people. 


And when this noble class are once forced 


|| from the cradle and hearth into publicity and 
Sed revocare graduw, superasque evadere ad auras, || 


kept there, their career from that time forth 
These de- 
scending steps are as easy to imagine from 
what has gone before, as they would be sad to 
The poet has graphically and truly 


** Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace,”’ 


When a woman, | care not how virtuous, 


| how intelligent, how accomplished—nay, | cure 
| not how truea Christian—shall once have fairly 


entered upon that publicity of contact with the 
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other sex that must inevitably bereave her of 


se virtues which are now her scepter, 
and of that modesty which is her crowning 
‘lory—that moment she sets her foot on a 
downward train. With all the social breaks let 


sweeps down the inclined plane of that 
d-gauge road whose mid-station is infi- 
delity, and whose terminus is perdition. 
talk of the 
ycates of women suffrage in their 
conventions, or to peruse the vile writing in 
any one of then 
S, and not conclude 


It is impossible to read the vile 
present adv 


conducted 
journal -and that without 
the least hesitation that the constant tend- 


numerous ably 


enecy of their teachings is to undermine 
Christianity. The Women’s Journal says that 
the Young Women’s Christian Association 
of Massachusetts are the right wing of the 
woman suffrage army. When Wendell Phil- 


lips wound up one of his 
peeches with the gentle expression, 


peace-making 
‘* God 
damn the Commonwealth of Massachusetts !”’ 


because that State for once would not chime 


in with some of his lovely schemes, that well- 
known woman’s rights advocate, Lydia M. 
Child, clapped him so vehemently that she | 


broke her And Mrs. Stanton, 
The Rev 

that such an oath is not one 1ota 
‘tionable than to say, ** By George!’ 
andthat even her own sweet pte gentle nature 
is often so deeply stirred by. the wrongs of her 
ex that to think **damn it!’’ is no unusual 
thing with her. 

Hear also the language of yet another of 
their leading organs, and while you tremble 
for your country and for Christianity, shudder 
shocking sentiment: ‘** When all the 
women are Victoria Woodhulls, and all the 
men Theodore Tiltons, then, and not till then, 
will the millennium have arrived.’’ Why, if 


wedding ring. 
ates the delic 


olution, Say 


who re ‘ate incident, in 


more obpje 


at the 


we knew nothing of the precedents of this | 


single tact that the she- 
the he-female was lately 

suppressed in Germany for its unendurable 
nastiness should be enough to damn them both 

ith all decent people. That biography was 
such a mass of moral putrefaction, from cover 
to cover, that it was feared it might contam- 
inate the whole German empire. 
same Victoria Woodhull is the woman’s can- 
didate for the Presidency of the United States! 
If that shot from Germany did not penetrate 
her through and through, she ought hence- 
forth to be called lronhuil. 

Of course this fell design of subverting Chris- 
tianity is as yet kept secret, the time not 
having quite arrived for acting openly; nay, 
they even pretend to be themselves followers 
of the Cross. Many of the articles in their 
made up of passages of Scripture 
sandwiched between bare-faced blasphemy and 
burning lust. Though the devil can at any 
time ‘*quote Scripture for his purpose,’’ it 
fortunately requires no very keen insight to 
detect his horns and hoofs, if, while he quotes, 
we will but use the eyes which the good God 
has given us emphatically for this purpose. 

Phat pet scheme of the devil for wrecking 
Christianity—*‘ free love’’—which is so stren- 

ously advocated by these indefatigable wo- 
men, is no new thing in the world, though for 
three thousand years it has been called by a 
less euphemistic name. ‘The queen of Sheba 
proved herself a ‘* free-lover’’ when she made 
a long journey with an immense train to visit 
Solomon that she might have by him a son 
inherit her throne. ‘Thalestris, 
queen of the Amazons, who traveled some 
thousand miles to transact a similar business 
with Alexander the Great, likewise belonged 
to that delectable sisterhood. In fact, those 
ancient Amazons were in many respects the 
counterparts of our modern ‘free lovers.’ 
in the first place, they had a very scant way 


precious pair, the 
male’s biography of 


journals are 


worthy to 


of dressing, both above and below the waist. | of mere animals. 


And this || 


Woman —_— lth Mr, Ar bir ’ 


(Ll must, however, own with shame that the 
scantiness of the upper part would answer 
| quite well.for a description of a fashionable 
belle’s dress at the present day, or rather her 
want of dress, for she seems to think it better 
to be a litthe more naked than her neighbor 
than a little less fashionable.) The lower 
portion was displayed in a very exaggerated 
| ** bloomer ’'—** displayed’? conveying the 
exact meaning. The ancient Ainazons were 
in some respects a little in advance of their 
modern sisters, though from present indica- 
tions it is doubtful whether the latter will long 
remain behind. lor instance, they lived en- 
tirely apart from men except at certain sea- 
| sons; that is, they lived in a separate king- 
dom. ‘This may have been from choice, 
though the greater probability is, the men hav- 
ing become disgusted by their * free-love’’ 
tendencies and practices, and not being able 
to endure the untold torments of a life among 
them, moved quite out of the way. But at 
certain seasons those gentle creatures, those 
cruelly deserted, marched forth on the hunt 
of the men in response to the promptings of 
‘‘ free love,’’ and when this was satisfied 
marched back to their country. The Amazon 
nation, from the very nature of things, was not 
long-lived, but the fragments thereof dispersed 
to various parts of the earth, and as they 
doubtless retained their old habits, for such 
habits as theirs hang on to the blood long and 
hard, their cardinal doctrine of free love has 
never died out on the earth. They dispersed 
like the Jews to all climes and countries. 

The dissolution of the marriage relations at 


the pleasure or caprice of either party is openly | 


advocated by these revolutionists, and this 
alone would wipe out the Christian religion 
from the face ot the earth. Just such loose- 
| ness of the marriage tie did more to destroy 
Kome than all the Goths and Huns that ever 
| swooped down upon her with fire and sword. 
As soon as marriage was legalized as a simple 
| civil contract of cohabitation merely, its dura- 
tion solely dependent on continued mutual con- 
| sent, the whole city became as one vast brothel— 
a state of things which rapidly extended to 
| the surrounding provinces, and, as must al- 
ways be the case with those living in a state 
of virtual concubinage, comparatively few chil- 
dren were born, and of these few but a small 
| proportion were suffered to survive. The con- 
| sequence was, Rome could not replenish her 
armies from her own citizens, but was under 
the necessity of employing barbarians to guard 
the publie interests. Lut these barbarians 
| guarded them no longer than the time required 
to get the power into their own hands, when 
they helped themselves to all that was left of 
mighty Rome. 

‘This laxity of the marriage bond is a neces- 
sary result of the woman’s rights movement, 
and would soon evolve itself out of that move- 
ment without any special advocacy of it in the 
revolutionary journals and speeches. For what 
man would bind himself to dwell for life be- 
neath the same roof with a masculine woman ? 

But perhaps the most melancholy effect of 
such a state of things is yet to be told. The 
children—Heaven pity the children when ‘‘free 
love’? shall hold high carnival over this land !|— 
boys and girls alike, will then have no kind 
| hand to guide them. ‘The father will care not 

for them, for he cannot know which are his, 
and which are some other man’s. The mother 
will be mostly from home, hot on the hunt of 
| a new paramour, or at the hustings, drinking, 


swearing, and brawling, for all her time will | 


| shen be divided between lust and politics. 
The children will give full head to their in- 
| stincts and do whatever sin they please, what- 
| ever their natural depravity, let loose and 
| spurred on by passion, shall prompt them. 
| The family will have become, in fact, a family 
They will be traveling the 


GLOBE. 





| 
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back track of Mr. Darwin’s famous 
may be a long time before the monkey » 
reached, but the bias will be uymists 
that direction ; and the very best we ce, 
is that the present respect: ible and pr 
race of monkeys may not be ashame, + 
them as kin; for there will be so much 
fiend and fury blended with the b 
nature that even a brute may be dise 

Ay,-the family then will be goin 
institution which is the foundation of « 
and of the State—the only foundat 
| either can ever rest secure—will he 
and the whole social and political su; 
ture must fall in hideous ruin. The ¢ 
to civilization and Christianity what th, 
seum, according to the old prediction, 
Rome: 

** While stands the Coliseum, Rome sh 

When falls the Coliseum, Rome shall fajj-.- 
And when Kome talls—the world.” 


lis 


These deluded women are exceedingly 
of quoting Plato’s ‘* Commonwealth toy : 
their position. Well, Plato was a great and 
man, a philosopher of such richness and 
of wisdom that his teachings, pagan thoug 
| was, still have a vast influence in the y 

of Christian philosophy, and probably wil] | 
to the remotest ages. And while | 
| no means willing to adopt him as an inf, 
ble guide, | am always ready to hear what | 
has to say, provided his expressions 
garbled. Rollin, in a synopsis of 1 
Opinions on the point in question, says: 


“*Plato maintains in his ‘Commonwealt 
women as well as men ought to be admitted int 
management of public affairs, the condueti; 
armies, and the governweut of States, and b 
sary consequence ought to be trained up in 
exercises as men, as well for the forming of the! 
as the mind, Nor does he so much as except | 
exercises wherein it was customary to figh 

| naked, alleging that the virtue of the sex 
| a sufficient covering for them.”’ 


W 


Now, although this sounds like irony, es 
cially the last dozen words, aud more « 
cially coming as it does from the man 
originated and maintained the double: 
idea of ‘‘ Platonic love,’’ I am yet ; 
willing to accept it, not in part, howe 
in its entirety, most firmly believing thai 
| women can stand it the men can. I y 
| begrudge to any woman who will comply 
these conditions throughout all the | 
rights and privileges’ of my own sex, pr 
all the women who are not ready to acce} 
old Greek’s terms will consent to keep a 
| from politics and continue in their pres 
relations with us. And I will accept it 
this reason: that while the slight spri 
of female warriors, demagogues, and gym 
that would be thus thrown amongst the st 
sex, so called, could do but little harm t 
latter, the elimination of such a bolates 
element from among our true wom 
home would be a happy riddance, ‘‘a ¢ 
| summation most devoutly to be wis 
Let Plato’s notions, then, about wom 
accepted by them as atest for admission ! 
full rights of citizenship, and I, for one, Ws 
give it my sanction and favor its insertion 1 
the Constitution, Then shall every su 
woman be at liberty to contend in 
with athletes and boxers, clothed alter wae 
soever fashion she pleases. If she prefers 
enter there, as her dear Plato advi ses; in J 
naturalibus, by all means let her do so 
men will, without doubt, be frightened be 
the ropes in the first few trials, but they 
soon get sufficiently hardened to the ap; 
sight to eome up to the scratch, not “1s 
man,’’ but like a woman. Let her train 1! 
the prize-ring, and immortalize herself by © 
| changing handicuffs with Mike McCoo'e 
the ehgplouship of America. (Oue of their 





| noble sisters has already challenged West a 
| to a pedestrian trial, at a thousand dollars 4 
; Let her array herself in martial guise, 


side. 
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-o forth to the blaody field conquering 
o couquet. Let us have modern Semir- 


a and Wenobias. Let her, if she so 
ss, imitate that Amazon queen Penthesilea, 
sli wiih more Valor than discretion, essayed 
cope in mortal strife with the terrible 
es ander the walls of Troy, and paid the 
f of her life. 
jut these women heveno notion of going to 


Not they! df they are explicit on any 
wnt. they areon that... There, at least, they 
“pot wis to be misunderstood. They say 
‘ver amd over again that the good Lord has 

© his infiwite wasdem (and mercy they might 
-e'| add) so constituted them that they are 
shally uulit for the hardships and periis of 
vrid ware Ob, no, not that ; anything but 
shat. Lbey will send forth (and will do it 
joerfully) theie fathers and husbands and 
sys, when danger threatens the dear country, 
ot emselves will stay at home and vote, and 
vanage the entire governmental, machinery. 
\nd here would, indeed, be presented an 
yomaly ingovernment. Not only would those 
vho bad charge of the affairs of the nation be 


wu 


wholly unrepresented in the army sent forth | 


«y delend that nation, but it would likewise be 
) the eternal interest of those governing, 
jnce they would have no dangers to encounter, 

‘bring on a@ War whenever they wished to get 

to power; and, worse still, it would be to 
‘heir interest to keep that war up until enough 
men were killed to enable them to carry all 

ie elections, and so continue in power. 

As tor avy scruples such women might be 
supposed to have about acting in this atrocious 
wauuer, 1 hope I have already conclusively 
howy that whenever she shall have fairly en- 

red the field of politics such scruples would 
be given to the winds whenever the alterna- 
ive should present of a choice between her 
interests and those of her so-called husband, 
futuer, or brother; for uader this new régime 
there would virtually be no such relationship ; 
the once precious family ties will then have 
been dissevered ; there will be no husband, 
but a ‘*free-lover;’’ no father that could be 
claimed as such with any certainty, while 
brother and son would be almost as strangers. 
Moreover, it is a well-known fact that even 
now when @ natian becomes involved in war 
ie women are the last to give up, although it 
reuds their very heart-strings to lose those dear 
to them. But under the condition of things 
ot which I have just spoken the nation which 
should go to war with women swaying the 
councils and men alone in the field, where 
would be the end of bloodshed? It would be 
the Kilkenny cats tragedy acted over again. 
Now, although | have never heard the sex of 
\hose famous cats explicitly and . authorita- 
tively stated in any official report of the battle, 
yet the universal opinion has gone abroad that 
hey were male cats; and it 1s my firm con- 
viclion that they would never have fought that 
terribie batthke—ending, as we all know, in two 
piulul tals—had not the female cats been in- 
citing them on. 

[here is an instance in our own history to 
Which these women otten point with a triamph- 
aulairas a precedent for extending sutfrage 
\o their sex. This I will accept as a fact quite 
48 Willingly as I do Plato’s plan tor enlarging 
Woman's sphere, and on the same terms; that 
's, provided none of the circumstances or sur- 
rouudings of the case be suppressed, and pro- 
vided also we may be allowed to profit by the 
uimistakable lesson which is taught by the 
inal result. ‘Lhe instance to which I allude 
is the extension of suffrage to the women in 
New Jersey in the year 1790. ‘This privilege 
remained with them from that time until 1807. 
1 be newly entranchised, however, voted on but 
‘ree occasions during that period. How many 

on the first two of these occasions availed 
themselves of the hitherto masculine preroga: 








tive does not, so far as I cau learn, appear 
outside the unpublished recerds. The last 
occasion, however, was too memorable a oue 
not to be transmitted to us in all its novel par- 
ticulars; and it is as mstructive as memor 
able. In the last-named year a vote of the 
people of Kssex county was taken on the ques 
tion of erecting a new court-house and jail. 
Whether or not all the women turned out may 
be judged of by the fact that the female vote 
cast exceeded alone the whole lawtul vote at 
both sexes inthe county. he men, if we may 
judge by the sequel, were very wuch alarmed 
as well as disgusted; for the cowardly and 
upgracious monsters enacted a bill at the very 


next session of the Legislature restricting the | 


right of suffrage forever thereafter to * free 
white male citizens,”' 


tics henceforth for half a century. 
strong-minded of the present day frequently 
cite the above instance of the enfranchisement 


of their sex, with the view of influencing pub- | 
lic Opinion in their favor, they always fail ta | 


add that the right was abrogated by reason of 
the disgraceful conduct of those on whom it 
had been conferred. 


: P ‘ ce | 
Now, if women could virtually stuff ballot- | 


boxes in deciding such a trivial question as the 


building of a jail or court-house, and that, too, 
right at the beginning of the movement, when it | 


is fairly presumable they were on their best be- 
havior, as every one promoted to anew and un- 
tried situation is, or ought to be, the question 
arises, what infamous practices would they not 
be capable of when momentous issues were at 
stake, and when:after a little while their mod- 
esty should have been entirely and hopelessly 
deflowered by being jostled throughout long and 
bitter campzigns, by the hard-fisted ** roughs,’’ 
and the unscrupulous and veteran tricksters 
whom they must needs encounter at every 


turn, and from whom they would soon take | 


lessons in the exquisite art of low intrigues and 
bare-faced bribery? 

| have no hope that anything I can say 
touching the miseries which this praposed in- 
novation would bring upon the country will 
have any influence whatever with the inno- 
vators themselves. And this for the simple 
reason that | believe that provided they can 
get a foothold upon the hustings they care not 
to what condition it may bring the country. 
Kverything else must bend to this one selfish 
objection which they have so hotly set their 
hearts. Therefore, but little of what I have 
said has been spoken with a view to deter them 
from their course. My words have been ad 
dressed to the rational and patriotic, and of 
these they are not. but although appeals to 
their reason and their patriotism are vain, it 
may be that a brief portrayal of their own and 
their posterity’s inevitable sufferings in such 
a state of things as they propose to bring about 
may possibly have some effect on their con- 
duct; for | cannat think that these womén are 
yet so far dehumanized as to be utterly indiffer 
eut to the miseries of their posterity. 

I will grant that even after things shall have 
been brought to the gad pass which | have 
endeavored to depict these women, consti 
tuted ag they aré, may fyel—at least, so long 
as their health holds out under the tremendous 
strain—a sort of brutal pleasure in the revolt- 
ing pursuits particularized a little while back. 
I will grant that after their consciences have 
been seared, and their souls extinguished 
within them, the unhallowed fires of lust that 
must ever follow in the train of ‘‘free love”’ 
may yet burn with a glow somewhat more 
agreeable than hell-fire. I wiil grant that the 
intense excitement of the gambling den, the 
wrangling contentious of the canvass and the 
hustings, may lend their minds a sort of wild 
diversion akin to the joy of fiends; that the 





' must 


and the New Jersey | 
women kept mum on the sore subject of poli- | 
While the | 


| of man. 
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of blasphemous brawling, and ending in blood, 
as long as the apparition of snakes and devils 
can be kept aloof, may be yet a brief mad- 
ness that is not all misery. But | would 
warn them that their present career, if not 
checked, must inevitably entail sufferings and 
wrongs before which possibly those may quail 
who shrink not from the other picture. It 
lead to a condition identical to that 
age of human brutishness, somewhere be- 
tween the fall of man and the first redawn- 
ing of humanity in his breast, when he was a 
mere animal, the king of beasts, to be gure, 
but, like some of his modern counterparts, 
none the less a beast for all his royalty ; when 
he had his lair in caves, or beneath sheltering 
houghs, or wandered about the primeval woods 
and thickets subsisting precariously on such 
other wild animals as he could ensnare, or on 
nature's fruits and herbs; when his dress was 
the fig-leaf, or at most a hairy skin girded 
about his loins; when marriage was not, nor 
courtship; when ‘*free love’’ was in the first 
flash of its glory, in all its natural simplicity, 
without any of the modern refinements to 
trick it off and conceal the rottenness within 
by giving its exterior a goodly seeming; when 
man instead of marrying woman waylaid her, 
chased her, captured her, and kept her just so 
long as he felt inclined, making her his drudge 
the while, and most likely, as is too often the 
practice of the ‘* free-love’’ men even of the 
present day, as soon as she became a mother 


| left her with her helpless offspring to shift for 


herself as best she might, returning to her, it 
may be, after a season, but only to make her 
again his drudge and again a mother, and so 


| on throughout her whole long, miserable life. 


lt is a dark picture, but it is what was once 
and what may be again. 

Let deluded woman beware, then, how she 
comes down from that lofty pedestal which she 
now oceupies, how she easts off the almost 
celestial garments in which her weakness and 
her virtue, the only sure guarantees of his love 
and protection, have clothed her in the eyes 
Let her beware how she comes down 
from that proud position, and, standing on the 


| same level with man in all things, challenges 


him to a contest for supremacy. As a mere 
animal he is the stronger, and in such a strug: 
gle as that she must go to the wall. She can 
rule him now and do with him even as she will, 
always with the proviso that she keep within 
that sphere to which revelation and her own 
nature assign her. Let her reflect that man 
when in that primitive state to which her re- 
bellion from this sphere will bring them both 
again becomes not only an animal buta sav- 
age animal. Let her contemplate the inde- 
scribably wretched condition of the Comanche 
squaw. She is not a street-sweeper only be- 
cause the red man, her master, has no streets to 
sweep ; she is nota hod carrier, beeause in the 
wilderness there are no houses to be built. Yet, 
compared with the drudgery of poor Mrs. Lo, a 
long life of hod-carrying and street-sweeping 
would be light indeed. Let our strong- minded 
ones look at these things even from the narrow 
stand-point of personal interest, and it is not 


| quite impossible they may pause in their mad 


career. The woman suffrage journals have lately 
been very severe, though none too much so, on 
a Chicago man, very appropriately named Sav- 
age, who advertises that he will pay anybody 


| $200 for the return of his wife who had ab- 


sconded. Byt how can they consistently con 

demn this miserable Savage’s advertisement 
when they themselves are striving with all their 
might and main to bring about a state of things 
during which, if there should be any advertise- 
ments atall, a man. offering areward for his ab- 
sconding—wife | was going to say, but | will not 
profane the hallowed word—for his absconding 
cohabitor, would add to the above cool, bus:- 


low debauch of the groggery, with its storm || ness-like advertisement those dreadful words, 
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applied now only to the most cold-blooded 
murderers, ‘‘ alive or dead! ”’ 

lo some it may seem that I have over- 
drawn the effect which the woman’s rights 
movement, if successful, will have upon the 
country. And, indeed, some may even look 
upon the movement as not of sufficient mag- 
nitude to merit serious consideration. I beg 
leave to dissent from such opinions, I think 
| have proved that there is at least a prob- 
ability of the agitation ending in a triumph, 
and that, too, at a no very distant day, unless 
far greater efforts are made to stem its torrent 
than have yet been made. I think I have 
proved that the necessary result of the agita- 
tion, if indeed it be not the end and aim of 
the agitators, is the overthrow of Christianity 
and the Bible, both of which militate against 
their schemes in the most unmistakable terms, 
and must, therefore, be subverted before they 
can hope to succeed, Also, that the breaking 
up of the family must be one of the conse- 
quences, for they would make it, instead of 
the foundation of the State and of society, as 
it now is, a two-headed monster whose heads 
will be ever at strife with each other until 
complete disruption must ensue. I think I 
have proved by extracts from history that a 
participation in public affairs almost invariably 
unsexes a woman; that there was scarcely a 
public woman of ancient times, queen, prin- 
cess, or high-born lady, though she usually 
was, that was not guilty of the most revolting 
crimes, low intrigue, adultery, the blackest 
treachery, and the foulest murders, each crime 
being instigated by the hope of advancing her 
influence in the State or her interest with the 
powers that were ; in other words, by political 
motives; while the same history teems 
with instances, though want of time pre- 
vented their citation, of women in private 
life who were models of virtue, patriotism, 
heroic achievement, in brief, of every excel- 
lence that becomes a woman in her proper 
sphere. I think | have proved that nearly all 
the few women that found their way into pub- 
lie life, even under the blessed auspices of 
Christianity, before they were done with the 
cares and turmoils which that life imposed, fell 
not far behind their pagan sisters in depravity. 
1 think 1 have proved that if those few, the 
most favored by fortune and the most richly 
endowed by nature, fell from their high estate 
of virtue and nobleness in proportion as they 
rose in their ambitious soarings and public 
station, the danger is infinitely greater hat if 
the whole mass of women were now allowed 
to participate in politics, the result would be 
disastrous; that while politics would certainly 
not be purged of its corruptions, as claimed, by 
such a measure, the true women themselves 
would at last be persuaded to enter the con- 
tentious arena as a sort of forlorn hope to 
avert a total wreck, where they, too, must be 
finally unsexed and corrupted ; that the shock 
which the whole social fabric must receive from 
this blow would crumble it into ruins; that 
without religion, without families, and without 
homes, mankind would relapse into barbarism. 
It would not be done in one year nor in ten, 
nor possibly in a single century; nevertheless 
it would be done; and even if it were not ac- 
complished until a thousand years had passed 
away, why should we, with our eyes wide open 
to the dark abyss in the distance, take delib- 
erately the first step on the downward road 
that must lead even our remote posterity into 
its fearful depths? 

Let each true woman of the nation exert 
herself and avert the impending danger. Nor, 
in order to do so, need she leave for a single 
moment her proud throne—for proud it is, 
though seemingly so humble—beside the 
hearth-stone, from which, knowingly or not, 
she rules her little world. And inasmuch as 
the great world is made up of such little worlds, 
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the true women already rule that great world, 
and this, too, while they keep politics afar. 
May it ever be so! But that it may, letthem 
not be idle; let them make known throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, not only 
the vast majority of their numbers over the 
innovators, but let them, in the modest way 
that they know so well how to do, put forth 
their sentiments in language so plain that he 
who runs may read, and particularly the dem- 
agogue who ‘‘runs’’ for an office, and is per- 
haps at this very moment currying favor with 
the strong-minded sisterhood, telling them 
how he will favor them now if they will buat 
do the same for him when they shall have been 
enfranchised by his aid. Let them write, and 
scatter abroad in the land, words of such burn- 
ing eloquence as shall make him—yes, hard- 
ened demagogue though he is—tremble in his 
shoes and think again before he sells his 
influence to the devil. Let them write such 
words, too, as shall make the soft-shell wing 
of the woman suffrage party (those who sym- 
pathize with the movement but remain de- 
cently at home—there is no penetrable point 
in the hard-shell portion) blush that they 
should ever have favored their erring sisters, 
even in thought. ‘That there are true women 
among us who can write thus effectively is 
proved by the following memorial presented 
about a year ago to the Legislature of Ohio, 
as an antidote to one of the opposite stamp : 

“Weacknowledge noinferioritytomen. Weclaim 
to have no less ability to perform the duties which 
God has imposed upon us than they have to perform 
those imposed upon them. 

** We believe that God has wisely and well adapted 


os sex to the proper performance of the duties of 
each. 


** We believe our trusts to be as important and as 
sacred as any that exist on earth. 

** We feel that our present duties fill up the whole 
measure of our time and ability, and that they are 
such as none but ourselves can perform. 

“Their importance requires us to protest against 
all efforts to compel us to assume the obligations 
which cannot be separated from suffrage, but which 
cannot be performed by us without the sacrifice of 
the highest interests of our families and of society. 

“It is our fathers, brothers, husbands, and sons, 
who represent us at the ballot-box. Our fathers and 
brotherslove us. Our husbands are our choice, and 
one with us. Our sons are what we make them. 

“We are content that they represent us in the 
corn-field, the battle-field, and at the baliot-box ; 
and we represent them in the school-room, at the 
fireside, and at the cradle, believing our representa- 
tion even at the ballot-box to be thus more full and 
impartial than it could possibly be were all women 
allowed to vote. 

‘We do, therefore, respectfully protest against 
any legislation to establish ‘ woman suffrage ’ in our 
land or in any part of it.’’ 


So long as our women shall stand upon such 
a platform as that there is hope for the coun- 
try. Demagogues may agitate, traitors may 
plot, usurpers triumph for alittle season ; cor- 
ruptions may eat up of much of her substance ; 
but her million homes linked together in the 
triple bonds of purity, virtue, and a common 
Christianity, are a million imperishable points 
whence shall go forth, at all times and in all 
seasons, an influence that shall preserve the 
whole social, political, and religious fabric 
from destruction. 


The Tariff. 
SPEECH OF HON. JAMES B. BECK, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
In tHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 20, 1872, 
On the bill (H. R. No. 2322) to reduce duties on 


imports, and to reduce internal taxes, and for 
other purposes. 


Mr. BECK. It is impossible in the few 
minutes I propose to occupy to present fully 
the reasons for the changes proposed in the 
internal revenue laws in detail, but I think I 
can very briefly make the House understand 
the general ideas which governed the Com- 
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mittee of Ways and Means in the am 
now proposed. We had to deal with g x 

: ° ° Ystem 
which was put into operation some years 
when it seemed to be impossible for the Gn 
ernment to collect its revenues from digti)j,, 
spirits and tobacco, by reason of the frauds 
in which officials and manufacturers y . 
engaged. ™ 

A reduction of the rates of taxation es 

. oe Fa » CBpe. 
cially on distilled spirits from two dollars ; 
fifty cents agallon, did much to prevent fraud 
ulent combinations by diminishing the tem,y. 
ation. Still, the most stringent laws were 
reénacted, and former laws were even made 
more severe. The experience of the last ty, 
or three years has demonstrated that many of 
these rigorous enactments can now be moj). 
fied or dispensed with altogether, and while 
existing laws which, if not now in existence 
would not be enacted, cannot be repealed by. 
cause of the radical changes in the machinery 
which would be rendered necessary by a change 
of system, still their severity can be mij. 
gated and many of their most oppressive pro: 
visions modified without risk of injury to the 
Government, to the great relief of the distille; 
and manufacturer. ‘T'o aecomplish this, and 
at the same time preserve the system with 
which the officials and the country are now 
familiar, was the aim of the committee, and 
we think our bill goes far to accomplish the 
purpose. 

In regard to distilled spirits we founda large 
number of little taxes and annoying regula. 
tions which embarrassed the distiller and in. 
volved the Government in litigation and strife, 
As no absolute lien was reserved by law for 
any of them beyond the fifty cents per gallon 
tax, we ascertained that sixty-five cents per 
gallon would cover them all, including the pay 
of the storekeepers and gaugers, and we there: 
fore consolidated all these taxes into one, and 
gave the Government the first lien absolutely 
tor the payment of the tax before the spirits 
could be removed from the distillery ware- 
house. We regarded it as extremely import 
ant that the United States should have no 
controversy and no doubtful question of rigii 
with their own citizens, and equaily so that no 
citizen should feel that he or his occupation 
was regarded with suspicion or distrust by the 
Government. We have done what we could 
to remove existing causes of irritation and an 
noyance. We have endeavored to retain the 
present rate of taxation as nearly as possible, 
because we did not wish to enable men here: 
after to make whisky at a lower rate of tax- 
ation than was paid by those holding the stock 
now on hand, and thereby obtain an advantage, 
and we did not intend to increase the value of 
the present stocks by increasing the taxation 
on future production. In short, our object 
has been to endeavor to facilitate business 
without disturbing values. ; 

‘The proposition made the other day to abo'- 
ish all taxes on distilled spirits, while it may 
be a popular move, would involve the ruin ol 
all those whose means are invested in them, 
and can only be entertained when coupled 
with @ proposition to repay to all those who 
now hold tax-paid spirits, or articles whose 
value consists in great part of spirits, the taxes 
they have paid the Government upon thew. 
This process would very promptly deplete the 
Treasury, and I suppose is not seriously cou- 
templated by the House. We found penalues 
imposed for violation of law out of all propor 
tion in many instances to the offense, with 
the minimum punishment prescribed, so that 
even technical and unintentional wrongs bad 
to be punished with imprisonment not less 
than six months and a tine of not less than 
$500. We have stricken out all these limits 
tions on the power and discretion of the cours 
of the United States, believing that the judges 
who hear the evidence and fully understand 
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‘ye facts are better able to determine what is | 

iyst punishment for a particular offense than 
ve can possibly be. Ifthe judges of the courts 
y sho United States cannot be trusted to do 
+ tice to the Government they will be a very 
‘ferent order of men from those I have ap- 
peared before. I always thought my client had 
much more to fear from the bias of the judge 
than the United States had. 

When my colleague on the committee, [Mr. 
KeLtey,] in his speech the other day, related 
so graphically the scene I had described in 
committee as occurring in Huntsville, Ala- 
hama, last fall, where two little boys were 
arrested and their wagon and team seized 
because the stamp was not properly obliter- 
ated on an empty whisky barrel they were 
carrying home to put vinegar in, he forgot 
to siate that it was because such punishments 
are required by existing law that the commit- 
tee abolished them, and that I was then strug- 
gling to have them abolished, using that illus- 
tration as an argument to effect it. The com- 
mittee, after full conference with the internal 
revenue Officers, rearranged on the only true 
principle the quantity of water that could be 
used in making mash, allowing the ‘sour 
mash’’ sixty gallons and the ‘*sweet mash ”’ 
forty-five tothe bushel, whether the distillery is 
large or small; and we have legalized what the 
Department now permits, the right of distillers 
to purify their product by running it through 
charcoal or other substances in closed pipes 
while in process of distillation so that it should 
not be absolutely necessary to have the pro- 
duct pass through the bands of rectifiers or 
middle-men before it was fit for consumption. 
In short, the leading idea of the bill pre- 
sented by the committee is an honest, earnest 
effort, with as little disturbances to existing 
business as possible, to secure to the Govern- 
ment without risk and without dispute the 
revenues now derived from that source, and at 
the same time remove from the distillers the 
many grievances and petty annoyances to 
which they are now subjected, by taking off 
all taxes except the consolidated tax of sixty- 
five cents, which we make payable as the gal- 
lon tax now is. We were guided in fixing the 
consolidated tax by the following statement 
furnished by the Department : 

Treasury DEPARTMENT, 


OFFICE OF INTERNAL REVENDE, 
WASHINGTON, Aprié 5, 1872. 


Required the rate of tax per gallon on the produc- 
tion of spirits for the last fiscal year equivalent to 
the present tax of fifty cents per gallon, the perdiem 
tax on distilleries, distillers’ special and barrel tax, 
gees with storekeepers’ salaries and gaugers’ 
ees, 

Total production, (proof gallons,) 56,220,696. 
es naianen eae 
Barrel tax, including estimated portion 











thereof paid as special tax... 5,622,069 
Per diem tax on distilleries.......+..0+--:s+-++ 1,901,603 
Storekeepers’ salaries .............ccsesssseeeseeeee 623.419 
Gaugers’ f6@8............00000 pb saS Rewinetttnianiel . 736,987 

cata teeete . $36,994,426 

$36,994,426 
= 65 8-10 cents. 
56,220,696 


It will be observed that we give the distiller 
the advantage of the fraction, but we give the 
Government an absolute lien for the whole 
tax, which lien by existing law only extends 
to the fifty-cent gallon tax, much of what 
makes up the present total, being now involved 
in risk and controversy, so that both sides are 
really benefited. We were fully sustained by 
the commission in our view that men engaged 
in @ manufacture which furnishes the Govern- 
ment such vast revenues should be encouraged 
and protected instead of being persecuted and 
suspected in their honest efforts to make 


money out of their occupation, and that 
every means ought to be employed to prevent 
and punish illicit and fraudulent distillation, 
which, of course, by avoiding taxation, and 
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thus underselling honest manufacturers, de- 
stroys them and ruins their business. To that 
end we have provided a liberal export law ; 
we have allowed facilities by purification in 
process of distillation to perfect the product 
so that it can be shipped direct from the dis- 
tillery warehouse as a finished product to for- 
eign countries without the intervention of mid- | 
dle-men, whether they call themselves recti- | 
fiers or compounders, who produce nothing, | 
add nothing to value, but have become rich | 
solely by the unjust restrictions heretofore 
placed upon the distiller which prevented him | 
from finishing his product and rendered it 
imperatively necessary that somebody should 


take toll out of it before it could go into mar- ] 


ket for consumption. 
We were wholly unable to see why the corn, 
rye, and other grain of the West which will not 


bear the cost of transportation to foreign coun- | 


tries in its original form should not be con- 
densed in the shape of, say, sixteen bushels 


converted into a barrel of bighwines or alco- | 


hol, which, from its increased value and dimin- 
ished bulk, can be profitably transported any- 
where with as little obstruction or cost as is con- 
sistent with safety to the revenues of the Gov- 
ernment; and all experience has shown that 
the transferring from the distillery to the rec- 
tifier, and the loss of identity by the change 
there made, has been the most fruitful source 
of fraud. Therisk is very small when it leaves 


the distillery warehouse, with all its original | 


brands and stamps, direct for the place of ex- 
port, under the regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. It isa great mis- 
take to suppose that distilled spirits cannot be 


safely transported and exported through and | 


from this to foreign countries ; it is done every 
day to and from Canada, and no fraud or 
trouble arises from it, as the reports and expe- 
rience of the Treasury Department proves. 
Our second treaty with Great Britain continues 


the system, as will be seen by article twenty- | 


nine, which is as follows: 


‘“‘Art. XXIX. Itis agreed that, for the term of 
years mentioned in article thirty-three of this treaty, 
goods, wares, or merchandise arriving at the ports 
of New York. Boston, and Portland, and any other 


ports inthe United States which have been or may, || 


from time to time, be specially designated by the 
President of the United States, and destined for her 
Britannic Majesty’s possessions in North America, 
may be entered at the proper custom-house and 
conveyed in transit, without the payment of duties, 
through the territory of the United States, under 
such rules, regulations and conditions for the pro- 
tection of the revenue as the Government of the 
United States may from time to time prescribe; and 
under like rules, regulations, and conditions, goods, 
wares, or merchandise may be conveyed in transit, 
without the payment of duties, from such posses- 
sions through the territory of the United States for 
export from the said ports of the United States.” 


It is simply absurd to assert that distilled 
spirits manufactured in Canada can be trans- 
ported across the United States in bond and 


exported from our ports, and that similar || 


spirits cannot be safely taken from our own 
warehouses and transported and exported 
equally well, and with as little liability to have 
fraud perpetrated in the transportation and 
export. The reverse is true. The person and 
all the property of our own citizen is within 
reach of the law, and liable for the penalty 
imposed for the breach of it. The Canadian 
exporter risks nothing but the particular goods 
in transitu, yet we were assured by the Sec- 
retary that the transportation was now made, 
and had for years been made, between the 
United States and Canada with perfect secur- 
ity. We have applied the same regulations 


and granted the same right to our own people || 


which the people of Great Britain and Canada 
now enjoy in that regard, and | have no doubt 
it will operate advantageously to the Govern- 
ment and the citizens. 

The rectifier claims that he is not fairly 
dealt with, first, because by continuous distill- 
ation the distiller so far perfects the produet 


| 
i] 

| 
i} 


| gether in that regard. 
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as to injure his business by making it read 
for market in the process of manufacture. To 
that extent [ agree he is interfered with, and 
| ought to be if he can be dispensed with alto- 
He pays no revenue of 
Fifty cents a barrel is the 
only tax imposed on him as a rectifier, and 
he puts a twenty-five cent stamp on each bar- 
| rel after itis rectified. I would not care if 
he was taxed only ten cents a barrel and ten 
cents for his stamp, or such sum as would pay 
the Government the cost of the stamps fur- 
nished. His real grievance in that regard is 
that he is no‘longer to be permitted to make 
profit out of the unjust restrictions heretofore 
imposed on the legitimate manufacturer. What 
that class of men who represent a vast amount 
| of wealth, and consequently are men of influ- 
ence, desire above all things, is that they may 
have all restrictions removed, all power to 
trace their spirits after they leave their rectify- 
ing establishments destroyed, so that when 
their compounds once get into the market 
they may be able to pass them off as genuine 
‘* Bourbon’ or other liquors, and sell them 
as such. They have now reached such per- 
fection in the art of mixing and compounding, 
often by the use of deleterious if not poisonous 
drugs, that it is impossible for ordinary con- 
sumers to tell, except by the headache which 
follows, whether the spirits are spurious or 
| genuine. 

A single barrel of genuine copper-distilled 
whisky can be made, as they admitted before 
| us, to flavora dozen barrels of ordinary high- 
| wines, with a little sirup, and perhaps fish- 
berries or something else added, and thus 
enable them to sell the whole at double price. 
The Committee of Ways and Means did not 
intend to aid fraud or deceit in any way. They 
determined that each product should have the 
| truth branded or stamped on the cask contain- 
| ing it, and intended that purchasers should 
_kuow what they were buying and have the 

means of tracing back the history of the 
| liquors through the books of those with whom 

they dealt to the rectitier’s tub or the distill- 
ery warehouse. ‘That is the great objection 
the rectifiers have to the bill. 

The internal revenue department, as well 
| the old as the present officials, insisted om the 
| committee keeping up the present system of 

checks and means of tracing spirits back, assur- 
| ing us that if it was not cole there was no 
possible way to detect illicit distillation, as a 
twenty-five cent rectifier’s stamp on a barrel 
|| was all that the illicit holder had to put on to 
| make it correspond with the tax-paid spirits. 
Now, by the taxes on sales, and the require- 
ment of books to explain when and to whom 
| sales are made, any suspected package can be 
traced back toa genuine distillery or rectifier’s 
tub, or the fraud can be instantly detected 
and punished. They all assured us that to 

break down the present system would be to 
|| renew at once the frauds of 1868, and destroy 
all the honest manufacturers in the country, 
and they assured us further that the abolition 
of the tax on sales and of books to trace 
spirits by would not dispense with a single 
official, the proposed reduction of officers being 
the principal and only plausible argument the 
rectifiers and their friends were able to lay 
before us. 

The committee reformed the exfsting law 
in other regards which I will not notice in 
detail, not the least important of which was 
to repeal all provisions giving moieties or 
other interests to spies and informers, who 
have generally proved to be false witnesses or 
otherwise infamous. 

In regard to the law relative to tobacco 
we had to listen to long, conflicting, and often 
contradictory arguments and opinions; indeed, 
no subject perplexed us so much. The De- 
partment officials were earnest and decided in 


any consequence. 
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favor of a uniform tax of twenty-four cents 
per pound on all grades of chewing and smok- 
ing’ tobacco. All the interests except the 
sinoking urged uniformity atsome rate. Dele- 
gations from all parts of the country poured 
in upon us urging all sorts of views. We 
were satisfied the smoking interest could not 


prosper under a uniform tax of twenty-four | 


cents; therefore, after a great deal of trouble 
and uncertainty, we recommended a uniform 
tax of twenty. It was perhaps the best we 
could do, with the Department opposing and 
resisting a decrease below twenty-four and at 
the same time insisting on uniformity, with 
the smoking interest opposing an increase 


on their product, while the plug interest was | 


clamorous for uniformity at some rate. 
Wedid not know, of course, what reductions 


would be made in the revenue produced by | 


tariff taxation, and we had to be careful not to | 
so far reduce the revenue from tobacco as to | 
render it pean to give adequate relief | 


from the burdens of the tariff, so that a reduc- 
tion to a uniform rate of sixteen cents on all 
grades of tobacco seemed when our report was 
made up rather a hazardous experiment, Now 
the result of our tariff reduction is before us 
it falls far short of what I and other members 
of the committee desired and hoped for, and I 


now see no reason why all grades of tobacco | 


may not safely be reduced to a uniform tax of 
sixteen cents and still leave a large surplus 
revenue in the Treasury. The table which 
I attach shows a very close approximation 
to the tariff reduction, which will be nearly 
if not quite made up by our increase of im- 
ports: 


Ketimated reduction of duties on articles in bill H. 
R. No. 323. 
Duty. 
Books, printed, &c., (no estimatecan be 
AGUEA., .. ccvassiste ida cdteintetoasdpwiandedtivcbibben - 

Burlape, &c.,(no estimate can be made).. 
Gi cibehsthposisisinidedstciine Wrintcpbecstcsveadss-vseu 21a 
Copper, and manufactures of ............... z 
Cotton, manufactures Of.........0.....csceeeees 
Currants, figs, and raisins.... 
Flax dressed, (no 


$92,880 17 
254 00 








1,036,517 80 


estimate can be 


510 99 
53.207 61 
1,376,612 13 
529,490 00 
185,980 57 


Gutta-percha, manufactures of............ 
India-rubber, manufactures of.............. 
[ron, and manufactures of.................... 
Leather 
Lumber, and manufactures of ............. 
Metals, and manufaetures of, not other- 
I SR sd cerned vohisdsawens sendy shbhunees 
Moisie iron, (no estimate can be made). 
I I a sisal lassi 
Newspapers, periodicals, (no estimate 
Sn 0 TNO Se deecsinteetebdenieivsshticdctinek - 
ORNS inte iethdathinnieveisiscnidles Giese 2,786 61 
Paper, wanufacturers of, not included .. 6,101 10 
Plate glass, (includes silvered).............. 94,29] 06 





284,966 11 
10,462 96 








SEG clase editnisescchebbdssddlib tccdndadigeddducvibbicece 615,522 00 | 
Screws, (embraced in iron reduction)... - 
Steel, and manufactures of................+. 489,256 26 
DIRE cidiccdia PipcheeARbentakemme aude cvpsiniobenanes 65,347 57 
Tin in sheets or plates.............. ....cseseee 949,077 82 
Vermuth, (no estimate can be made)... - 
Wool, and manufactures of...........0...-+ 3,358,274 08 
All other articles, including chemicals, 

Des ccitbbinadictcindicseinn shidtenticidpn cubes 594,944 52 

iii wisi tects inital 11,076,629 56 
IID TT ci setntialincsnennecnmeeseis seaamnanesenanle ae 

I PIT nccienutiiinsncgrseeesemaninel $29,645,778 06 


With only $29,645,778 06 taken from the 
tariff there is no reason why an equal amount 
should not be taken from internal revenue 
taxation, instead of about thirteen million 
dollars as the bill of the committee proposes, 
and after the relief we have already given in 
taking the tax off gas and the stamps from 
matches, checks, &c., I know of no way in 
which so much relief could be afforded to one 
of the great agricultural interests of the coun- 


try as by the reduction of the tax onall grades | 
of tobacco to a uniform rate of sixteen cents | 


per pound. There are other restrictions in the 
bill of the committee on the producer, such as 
the limitation on his sales, the requirement to 
tell how he disposed of his product, and such 





1,077,383 25 | 
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| be a great improvement on the present law. 
| Il might speak of many other matters in detail 
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° ( 
like annoyances, which ought to be stricken |} 
out. When that is done, the proposed bill will 


but will not, merely desiring to explain the 
general scope and object of the bill. 


Affairs in Louisiana. 


SPEECH OF HON. H. B. SMITH, 
OF NEW YORK, 
Iv roe House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 8, 1872, 


On the condition of affairs in Louisiana. 


Mr. SMITH, of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the people of this country have suffered too 
much in saving and guarding their liberties to 
put up further with tricks and shams. Honest 
themselves, they demand that politicians shall | 
deal squarely with them. It were wise, too, 
for politicians to bear in mind that they are 
intelligent, and are just now in no humor for 
fooling. 

I have not sought the floor, Mr. Speaker, to 
defend bad men in Louisiana. The Repub- 
lican party, born of the conscience of this coun- 
try, with a muscle made hard in the struggle 
with giant wrong, with a career always glori- 
ous and always triumphant because always 
just, has no use for white-wash. 
good thing for sepulchers, but for a live and 
giant party it is too cheap for glory and too 
thin for strength. 

Mr. Speaker, if with the convictions of 
my conscience I should deny that Louisiana 
has suffered from adventurers and villains 
in official position, I should be guilty of a 
dereliction of duty to this House asa mem- 
ber of your committee, and of gross infi- 
delity to the Republican party. That party, 
sir, like Brutus, is just enough and strong 
enough to condemn its first-born to death. I 
shall not assert that the Governor of Louisiana 
is alone responsible for the troubles in that 
State, nor deny that he was elected by Repub- 
lican votes. But 1 do assert that from about 
the commencement of his official term he has 
been gayly coqueting with the Democratic | 
party, and that Barkis has been amazingly 
‘* willin’,’’ that he has appointed more Demo- 
crats than Republicans to office, and that with 
his first official misconduct, the Republican 
party of Louisiana, (except such men as he 
held by personal favor and patronage, ) led by | 
pure, noble, and heroic men, arrayed itself 
in solid and determined opposition to him. 
And, Mr. Speaker, this load of shame would 
not have been laid upon Louisiana but for the 
fact that the virtuous and white robed Democ- 
racy of the State at the critical moment rushed 
to his supportand formed with him in January, 
1871, an infamous coalition which held the 
Republican party in the Legislature in com- 
plete subjection, and brought Louisiana to the 
depth of humiliation to which she has been 
plunged. 

Mr. Speaker, let the wailing report of the 
Democratic members of this committee go to 
the ear of the country. I will not stop to say 
the picture is overdrawn, but I invite these 
gentlemen to come to the counter and post the 
books, that the country may decide who shall 
bear the infamy. 

The Democratic Legislature of Louisiana of 
1866, to which was returned but one Union 
man, like every Democratic Legislature in the 
Union, contemptuously rejected the fourteenth 
amendment, which, bear in mind, did not im- 
pose negro suffrage, but made the freedmen 
citizens, and abolished the three-fifths repre- 
sentation in Congress, Feeling ‘‘pity and 
kindness’’ for the freedmen, as Democratic 
witnesses testified before four committee, the 
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same Legislature expelled the Union 


j Mem. 
ber, who offered a resolution that the [..._ 
States flag should be hung over the spexi,. 
chair, and passed, among others, the {)| a. 
ing laws: - 

“An act to provide for and regulate labor eo, 


tracts for agricultural pursuits, which required 

freedmen ‘ within the first ten days of the mony ° 

January of each year,’ to make contracts for joi. 
. lab 


ace and 
fawiligs 
€ family 


two ‘disinterested witnesses,’ the heads of 
to make contracts for all the members of th 
able to work; the ninth section of whieh ac; DI 
vided for a ‘common fund,’ into which all fun4, 
were to go, to be divided among the laborers a 
by which certain acts of the laborers are declared 
to be ‘disobedience.’ Judgments under this sce:;,, 
were to be entered by the employer, but, if not satis. 
factory to the freedmen, ‘an appeal may be |ya\ ;, 
the nearest justice of the peace and two freeholders 
citizens, one of said citizens to be selected by ti; 
employer and the other by the laborer.’ * 
“Also, an act to prohibit the carrying of fire-ary: 
on premises or plantations of any citizen withvut tig 


| consent of the owner. 


_ "Also, an act to prevent trespassing, which seer; 
intended to prevent freedmen from leaving the 


| plantations on which they were employed and from 


visiting each other. 

** Also, an act making an important change ip ¢} e 
vagrant Jaw of Louisiana, allowing a justice of tiie 
peace, it would seem, by demanding any sort of y 
bond for good behavior in such an amount and with 
such sureties as he may choose, which it would be 
impossible for the freedmen to procure, to ‘hire oy? 
the latter for one year toa planter, or to ‘cause hig 
to labor on the public works, roads, and levees,’ 

“Also, an act to provide for the punisiiment of 
persons for tampering with, persuading, or enticing 


| away, harboring, feeding, or secreting laborers, sor- 


That is a || ¥2 
| Visions, 


vants, or apprentices, very stringent in its pro- 


** Also, an act relative to apprentices and indep- 
tured servants, authorizing parish officers to appren- 
tice ‘all persons under the age of eighteen years if 
females, and twenty-one years if males,’ under the 
conditions stated. In all cases when the age of the 
minor cannot be ascertained by ‘ record testimony,’ 
the officer ‘shall fix the age according to the best 


| evidence before him.’ 


ae 


The second section declares ‘valid and binding’ 
contracts made in the United States or ‘in a foreign 
country’ for the term of five years. 

* Also, an act to punish in ecrtain cases the employ- 
ers of laborers or apprentices, intended, it would 
seem, to revive the old slavery regulation that col- 
ored persons should carry ‘written certificates’ or 
* passes, ’”’ 

Here, sir, was the nest-egg of a new “ irre- 
pressible conflict,’’ and of new wars for our 
children to fight out. 

More than a year before had the prophetic 
Lincoln suggested the giving of the right of 
sulfrage to the blacks of Louisiana, as in some 
hour of danger they might ‘*aid in presery- 
ing the jewel of libérty in the family of free 
dom.’’ 

The committee of this House appointed to 
investigate the massacre of 1866, at the head 
of which was the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. 
SHELLABARGER,] always just and generous, 


| reported—- 


That it was the determined purpose of the mayor 
of the city of New Orleans to break up this conven- 
tion (of 1866) by armed force.” * * * 
‘Soon after noon the usual alarm was given, such as 
was used when the Federal Army was investing tis 
city, and then the combined police, headed by otll- 
cers, and firemen with their companies, rushed wit) 
one will from different parts of the city toward the 
Mechanics’ Institute, and the werk of butchery 
commenced.’’ 

That ‘‘in the hall and the streets more than 
two hundred men were slain and wounded. 
That ‘‘ not one of these men bas been punished, 
arrested, or complained of,’’ but ‘‘ were cou: 
tinued in office.’’ ite 

The present Governor of Louisiana was 
elected in the spring of 1868, by a majorily 
of 17,413. In November of the same year 
Seymour and Blair carried the State by 4 
majority of 46,962. Just prior to the elre 
tion, as reported by another congressional 
committee, two thousand freedmen were killed 
and wounded in the State, by secret, armed 
bands of the K. W. C. and the K. K. Kk. As 
an illustratign of how this came about, the 
committee reported that in the parish 0! 
Caddo, where, in April, there were 1,242 Ke: 
publican votes, but one was given for (raul, 
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and the freedman who deposited that vote was | 
murdered before he got to bed. 
" Mr. Speaker, far be it from me to revive 
jose cruel memories for any other purpose 
han to defend a noble party from wicked as- 
nersions, and to hold the people manfully up, | 
o far as my feeble power goes, to the perpet- | 
yating and consolidating of the existing wise 
and statesmanlike reconstruction of the South. 
jf there be @ sentiment in heraldry which 
touches my heart deeply, a sentiment of lofty | 
manhood and statesmanship, too, it is “‘ahand | 
that gives and @ heart that forgives.’’ At the 
close of the war the South was willing to ac- 
cept the situation In good faith. It hasalready 
passed into the solid stereotype of history that 
it was the tampering of Andrew Johnson and 
the conjuring of the Democratic party of the 
North to the South, that direful spring of woes 
unnumbered, which evoked the devil of mis- 
chief which was running riot in the legisla- | 
tion and conduct of the Democratic party of | 
Louisiana. ; . oat 
| suppose, sir, I violate no confidence in | 
repeating this sentiment of the last rebel gen- 
eral who surrendered to the Union armies, | 
“As the blood shed in the English revolution 
was scarcely dry when the Puritan and the | 
(‘avalier united to rebuild the broken fabric of | 
Rngland’s greatness, so may the Union man | 
and the confederate unite with rival zeal to | 
rebuild the glory and maintain the perpetuity 
of the American Union.’’ Sir, that senti- 
ment, flowering at last, let us trust, throughout 
the South, is the result of a kind but inexor- | 
able and firm policy of reconstruction. Would || 
that my voice could reach the ear of every | 
citizen of the Republic as I plead to let well || 
enough alone; not to conjure avew, witha wand | 
of alected tenderness, which may again evoke 
the slumbering devil of caste; not to undo a | 
work so nobly and wisely done, and ‘ fly to | 
evils that we know not of.”’ 

One crime laid at the door of the Republican 
party of Louisiana is the passage of certain 
obnoxious laws giving to the Executive of the 
State very great and almost despotic powers. 
These laws were passed in good faith, for the 
protection of the freedmen, and if honestly 
administered no harm or cause of complaint 
would have arisen. But, sir, I grant they have 
not been honestly administered, and the re- 
sult has shown that the Republicans of Louis- 
iana in flying from one danger fell into another. 
But, sir, dangerous as those laws have proved 
to be, which party should bear the responsi- 
bility, the party which passed them, or the 
party whose wicked persecutions, violence, and 
assassinations made them necessary? Let the | 
people judge. 

Under the registration law the Governor 
was directed to appoint registrars in the sev- 
eral parishes of the State, who had contro! of 
the registration of voters, the holding of elec- 
tions, and the counting of the votes. The 
Siate Republican committee nominated regis- 
trars who were residents of the parishes, and 
no question is made but they were good men, 
lhe Governor beginning a new departure, it | 
would seem, as early as 1870, refused to ap- 
point these men, but appointed, among others, 
thirty six registrars who were non-residents of 
the parishes, some of whom were non-resi- 
dents of the State and some of whom were 
bad men. Some of these registrars fraud- 
ulently returned themselves, their clerks, or 
mumate friends, as elected to the Legislature, 
who had never received any nomination and 
'n Some cases were not known as candidates 
in the parishes whence returned. These 
frauds were most scandalous and notorious, 
well known to the Democratic party of Louis- 
‘aua, and were committed sometimes in the || 


| 
| 


interest of Republican and sometimes in the || 
‘nterest of Democratic candidates. These | 
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fraudulently returned members were in most 
cases unscrupulous adventurers and faithful 
adherents of the Governor. 

Now, sir, let this House and the country 
know the truth, which no man dare deny, that 
from the hour of this infamy there was a wide 
and impassable gulf and a deadly feud between 
the Governor and the Republican party, led by 
Marshal Packard and Governor Dunn, of 
which last the Democratic members of this 
committee say in their report: 


_ “In November, 1871, he died. He seems to have been 
justly esteemed by the citizens of the State, irrespect- 
ive of party, and his death was sincerely lamented. 
He was the political leader of the colored race in 
Louisiana, and was unselfishly devoted to their pros- 
perity and elevation.” 


Mortimer Carr, who, the year before, had 
represented one of the parishes of the city of 
New Orleans, and was clearly proven before 
your committee to be a man of bad charac 
ter, is mentioned in the report of the Demo- 
cratic members of the committee thus: 


‘* Mortimer Carr is the prince of the venal ring in 
the house, and claims to represent a parish in which 
he was appointed registrar, in which he has never 
had a residence, and in which he has not set his foot 
since 1870.” 


Before, or immediately upon the meeting 
of the Legislature, the Republicans determ- 
ined upon an effort to unseat these villains, 
and employed an attorney to prepare the proofs 
and conduct the contests. ‘These frauds were 
committed in November, 1870. ‘The whole 
State was in commotion about them at once. 
Before the Legislature met, on the Ist of Jan- 
uary, the Governor, his friends, and the Dem- 
ocratic party, entered into an infamous coali- 
tion, by which the patronage of sixteen par- 
ishes was given tothe Democrats ; men charged 
to have been fraudulently returned were de- 
fended in their seats, by which the appoint- 
ment of the committees of the senate was taken 
out of the hands of Governor Dunn, and by 
which was elected as speaker of the house, 
receiving every Democratic vote, a man 
known throughout the State as not honestly 
elected and not eligible, and therefore not 
entitled to even a seat in the house—this 
branded scoundrel, Mortimer Carr. 

Of course, sir, it followed, as was doubtless 
understood, that one Abel, another interloper, 
not a resident of the district which he claimed 
to represent, and not entitled toa seat himself, 
was made chairman of the house committee 
on elections. Thus the good and true men 
in the Legislature, black and white, who were 
making an earnest and concerted effort to 
clean out the villains, were bound hand and 
foot, and the unhappy State was handed over 
to the rule of such a coalition! 

This, sir, was Democratic work. It is an 
old proverb that ‘‘a workman is known by his 
chips."’ Mr. Speaker, will the eyes of honest 
Democrats wink at such damning villainy as 
this because it brought grist to the Demo 
cratic mill? And will not an intelligent public 
stamp asacrime against truth and a crime 
against honor any attempt to lay the conse- 
quences of this infamous coalition at the door 
of the Republican party or of reconstruction ? 

Before the session of the Legislature of the 
last winter the rogues had fallen out, because, as 
alleged, the Governor did not ‘‘ play fair,’ and 
the popular conscience was too plainly against 
him, a controlling reason appearing in the 
testimony of Judge Walker that the Governor 
after the death of Governor Dunn would not 
consent to the election of a Democrat in his 
place, for the reason assigned by his more in- 
timate friends, that it would render him more 
liable to impeachment. 

But, sir, unhappy as the consequences have 
been to Louisiana of the eleciion of untried 
men to office, it was far better for the Repub- 
lican party, better for the State, and better for 
the nation than to have elected to places of 
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trust old and tried and saintly citizens, who 
wouid have followed the precedent of the last 
Democratic Legislature and robbed her people 
of the jewel of liberty, How guilty the poor 
freedmen of the State have been let Mr. Eustis, 
a distinguished lawyer of New Orleans and a 
member of the Democratic State committee, 
testify : 


“Question, The colored people, as a rule, have 
strong attachments, have they not? 

**Anawer. I believe they have. 

“Question. They have agood deal more attachment 
for their old masters than they have for new comers? 

““Anewer. I think they have now. 

wn qucetan They bave had all the while? 

“Answer, When you use the word attachment, I 
think they have; but they have suspected that their 
old masters, if given political power, might deprive 
them of their political rights. 

“Question. That suspicion is now passing away 
from the minds of the colored people? 

**Anewer. I think so. 

“Question, When confidence is once established, 
the intelligence and brains of your State will control 
your politics as in other States? 

“Answer. Yes, sir, if the will of the people is not 
defeated by the agency of the election and registra- 
tion laws. 

“Question. And the only requisite to the most in- 
telligent men of your State having the suffrages of 
the negroes is the one condition that they shall play 
fair with them? 

“Answer, Or remove the suspicion that they will 
not.”’ 


And as to the guilt of the Republican party 
of the nation or of the State, or the national 
Administration, for the condition of things, I 
call Mr. Moncure, a Democratic member of 
the Legislature, of whom the Democratic 
members of the committee in their report say : 


oer 


There is one member of the house who deserves 
honorable exception from the general condemna- 
tion so richly won by the Legislature. J.C. Mon- 
cure, esq.. representative from the parish of Caddo, 
was examined before the committée, and gave an 
impartial and intelligent statement of the situation 
from his stand-point. He has been faithful among 
the faithless, and he illustrates the truth that “ vir- 
tue is its own reward,’ in the respect and esteem in 
which he is held by the honest people of Louisiana, 
irrespective of party.”’ 


This gentleman testifies : 


** Question. Do you mean to say that the corrupt 
condition of the State Legislature is due to the 
enfranchisement of the colored people, or to the 
maladministration of the present Executive? 

* Answer. L am very much obliged to you for 
asking the question. It is vastly more due to the 
State administration—to the State government, and 
the character of the men who administer it, and the 
character of the men who are controlling spirits in 
allits branches. I do not consider it chargeable to 
the enfranchisement of the blacks at all.’’ 

. + « * « +. oo + © -“ * 


** Question. Were not Governor Dunn, and with 
him the blacks of the State, first in the field or early 
in the field for the repeal of these laws of which you 
complain ? 

“Answer, They were early in the field; a large 
number of Governor Dunn’s friends were earnest in 
their professions of their desire to repeal these bills 
last winter, 

** Question. Let me ask youwhether the Repub- 
lican party of this State—the great mass ofthe Repub- 
ae party—are with the reformers, or with the other 
side ? 

“Answer. I am very decidedly of the conviction 
that the great mass of the Republican party of Louis- 
jana desire these reforms. I am decidedly of the 
conviction, further, that these reforms are opposed 
only by persons who have nothing to expect from the 
great mass of the people of the State by fair means. 

** Question. Then, in your judgment, except for 
unprecedented resistance on the part of the State 
Executive and his friends, these reforms would have 
been brought about summarily in the ordinary way ? 

* Answer. I think so; if Governor Warmoth had 
abstained from interference, these reforms would 
have been brought about easily, quietly, and without 
difficulty. 7 

‘* Question. Then the great mass of the Republican 

arty of this State are with what is called the custom - 

ouse party? 

** Anewer. Well, if you like to call them so; I 
think the majority of the real Republican party of 
this State are with Governor Dunh’s party. 

** Question. Do you know of any interference of 
Collector Casey, collector, in State politics which is 
reprebensible? 7 

** Answer. None whatever, nor of any other United 
States officer.’’ 


And yet, sir, the Democratic members of 


this committee go back upon this high-toned 
witness for a fling at the President of the Uni- 
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ted States. Alas! alas! sir, what a pile of 
Democratic teeth has been broken on that file. 
Mr. Eustis further testifies: 


**Cueation. What do you say about the honest sen- 
timent in the Republican party; does it sustain the 
(iovernor in his course ; does it sustain these laws? 

*Anawer. Well, sir, the Republican party, in my 
opinion, is as sorry that these powers have been 
confided to the Governor as the Democratsare. For 
the first time in my political career I have been 
thrown in contact with colored politicians, and I 
find them exceedingly bitter upon this question. 
‘they are satisfied, | think, that their race can have 


no representation in the government of Louisiana || 


under these laws, because there will not be a fair 
election. I will further state that severai of them 
have expressed it to me. And one reason why I 


in something positive was, that several of the col- 
ored politicians have told me they considered these 
laws so oppressive to the people of Louisiana—the 
white people—that they were anxious to have these 
laws modified and put upon a fair basis, because 
they feared thatif ever the white people got control 
of this State they would retaliate upon the colored 
people the injustice they had suffered under these 
laws. I believe thatisthe general opinion of honest 
colored men. 

“Question. What is the general feeling between 
the old white residents and the colored people? 

**Anewer. Well, sir, in 1568 the question came up. 
I was then a mewber of the committee as to what 


we should do with regard to the negro voters, and I |} 


think that the leaders of the Democratic party took 
this view: that if we tried to influence the negroes, 
in the first place, we could not do it; for if we at- 
tempted tu do so we were under such disadvantages 
with regard to emancipation, and so strong suspi- 
cion would be created in their minds against us, that 
the general disposition and the general course of 
uction resolved upon was to allow the negroes to do 
just as they liked, and, even if they wished it, to 
assist them.’’ 


Mr. Speaker, in the hue and cry sought to || 


be raised throughout the country against Re- 
publican reconstruction and the subjugation 
of the proud white men of the South to negro 
domination, this House and the country ought 
to heed the testimony of the Democratic mein- 
bers of this committee, who state in their 
report: 

“The colored members of the Legislature are 
regurded us less dishonest than the whites.” 

Mr. Moncure also testifies: 

** Question. Who is the State senator that repre- 
sents your own district? 

*“ Anawer, Senator Antoine. 

** Question. | hold in my hand a paper called the 
Daily Southwestern; is that a Democratic paper 
published in your district ? 


** Answer, Yes, sir; at Shreveport. 
* Yuestion. It contains this article: 


** ANTOINE.—A private letter has been received || 


here from Senator Antoine, dated Bay St. Louis, 
January 15, in which the following passage occurs: 


***] am suffering and making pecuniary sacrifices: || 


for the interest of my constituents and the Reform 


Republicans of the State against an unscrupulous | 


and corrupt Governor. Say to the people that I 


will not sell their rights for a mess of pottage, and | 
that there is no money that Governor Warmoth 

could give me that would cause me to betray the | 
confidence they have placed in meas their repre- | 


sentative.’ 


“ The integrity of this colored senator, in remain- | 
. arty of Reform, is in striking | 
contrast with some high-strung Democrats that we 


ing faithful to the 


wot of. Antoine has placed a feather in his cap 
which the people here will be apt to appreciate. 


and cordially indorse.”’ 

Mr. Sinnott testified : 

nom You are not much of a Radical your- 
self | 


* Anewer. Every wordof which I most earnestly | 
wv 


“*Answer. Not by a long ways. 
never will be, 

us questen, You are a Democrat, sound to the core? 

“Anawer, Yes, in the time of it, while it existed, I 
was an active Democrat. 

“Question. Do you mean to say that Democracy is 
played out? 

“dnswer. Toanswer that question, I will tell you 
that, in my judgment, all the principles which we 
formerly adhered to as sacredly as we did to our God 
are dead. 

“Question. That is, you have no more confidence 
in the northern Democrats ? 

* Anawer. Yes; I have when I know them, but I 
think that the principles of politics, when you talk 
of them, are all dead. 

“Question. You orpapized a large number of col- 
ored Democratic clubs in this city, did you not? 
**Anewer, Yes, sir; I helped to organize one, 

“ stion, Tell me if they played out. 


Never was and 


ever saw. 
clothed them and shod them. 
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**Question, Tell me how much they cost you. 
‘*Answer. Itis incaleulable; I cannot tell. 
*“Qustion. Low many clubs were there? 
‘Answer. [do not know; we had one, andthat was 
|} enough tor me. 
: » ducstion. How many members did you have in 
it? 
**Anewer. We muat have hada hundred, almost. 
‘Question. Did you clothe them ? 


| ** Anawer. Yes; clothed them und fed them and 


|| shod them; gave thei spiritsonce or twice a week. 


_“ Question. Then they went and voted the Repub- 
lican ticket? y 
**Answer. I expect every one did.’”’ 


| One witness testified that there was not 
money enough in Louisiana to buy a colored 


on || man’s ** vote on a political question.”’ 
believe that this temporary coalition would result || 


Governor Warmoth testified: 


i| “There were a good many measures introduced by 


the lobby outside; for instance, there was a bill 
introduced in 1869 providing for the funding of seven 
willion and a half of State bonds, and accrued inter- 
est, that were issued by the rebel State government; 
they were held by the banks here in the city, and 
| they desired to have a bill passed through the Leg- 


\| islature taking up these bonds and issuing new 


State bonds, and the contract was made, I believe, 
between those bank presidents and a certain gentle- 
man, and it was to be engineered through in some 
way. I will give you thecontract if you would like 
to see it. 

“Question. How did it get into your possession ? 

‘*Answer. IL got a copy of it. 

“Question. Is that the original ? 

‘*Anewer. It isa copy of the original, and is as fol- 
ows: 

“This agreement, made and entered into this 22 
day of April, 1869, Emile H. Reynes and Avegno & 
Willoz, of this city of New Orleans, of the first part, 
and the several banks hersinaiter named, repre- 
sented by their respective presidents, duly autbor- 
ized by their boards of directors, of the second part, 
| witnesseth: 

** Whereas the said banks are holders and owners 
of certain bonds issued by the State of Louisiana, 
under and by virtue of an act of the Legislature 
thereof, approved the 23d day of January, 1862, enti- 
| tled ‘An act to raise money for the State treasury,’ 

&c.; and whereas the said Emile H. Reynes and 
Avegno & Willoz, parties of the first part, are desir- 
ous and willing to undertake to have the validity 
of said bonds admitted by the State, or to obtain 
compensation for the same: 

** Now, therefore, it is hereby stipulated, cove- 
| nanted, and agreed, by und between said parties of 
the first part and second part, as follows, to wit: the 
said E. H. Reynes and Avegno & Willoz hereby 
agree and bind themselves to use all their inflience 
and exertions, and to make every efiort either to 
obtain some compensation for the said bonds, or to 
procure sowe relief to the parties of the second 
| part, holders and owners of said bonds. They fur- 
| ther bind themselves to make all necessary advances 
of money, and to bear personally and alone all the 
cost, expenses, and outlays of money that may be 
necessary to reach the proposed end. 

‘In case the said Emile H. Reynes and Avegno 
| & Willoz should succeed in their endeavors, either 
| to have the validity of said bouds admitted or to 
obtain some compensation for the same, by the issue 
| of new bonds by the State in lieu of the old ones, 
then, and in that case, the said parties of the second 
part hereby agree and bind themselves to transfer 
and turn over in full ownership to the parties of 
first part twenty-five per cent., or one fourth of the 
whole number of the said bonds which they now 
hold, in full compensation for their services in the 
premises. 

**In case any of the bank parties to this agree- 
ment should not have their bonds in their posses- 
sion by reason of having surrendered the same by 
error to the United States authorities during the 
war, but hold the receipts of said authorities for 
the same, the said banks agree and bind themselves 
to contribute in the same manner their pro rata out 
of any new bonds or compensation they may receive 
from the State of Louisiana, in lieu of the old bonds 
or of the receipts of the United States authorities 
for tie bonds surrendered by them. 

*{¢ is hereby acknowledged and agreed that the 
amount of bonds held by the said banks and indi- 
viduals respectively is as follows, to wit: 


The Louisiana State Bank. .............0:0000.eese0e 
SS SAREE 
The Bank of Louisiana........ bile Seca eie Locbiste 700,000 
eG Cit ents BOI sce .ocsecncncitnde +-<getbeéensin : 

‘The Mechanics’ and ‘Traders’ Bank....... 
The Union Bank................. cabemnedipseaht Sead 
The Bank of New Orleans.. 
The Merchants’ Bank.......... 
The Crescent City Bank ............ 








weeee seen cas eee 


Se eeeee ene eneneeees 


Making a total of....... evi ti cocede sb bbiie beassbid sve B3, 464,348 








Answer, They were the biggest set of rascals I | 
We got them together, and fed them, and | 


“It is expressly understood between all partiesthat 
this agreement and contract shall not extend beyond 
the last day of the next regular session of the Legis- 
lature of the State, at which time if Messrs. Reynes 
and Avegno & Willoz havenot succeeded in obtain- 
ing the expected redress from the State by the 
enactment of the necessary laws and acts of the 


‘the suspicion that they will not.”’ 


ee 
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Legislature, then and in that case the ag 
shall ipso facto be nulland void, 
‘**Thus done on duplicate, in the city ¢ 
Orleans, this 22d day of April. 1869, 
JULES A. BLANC 
President Louisiana State | 
GEORGE JONAS. 
President Canal and Bani: (; 
E. E. WILLOZ. 
P. H. MORGAN, 
J. F. IRWIN, 
Commissioners 
SAM BELL, 
President Unian Ban} 
E. H. SUMMERs, . ~ 
President Crescent City Bank 
K. H. REYNEs, ; 
AVEGNO & WILLOz. 


Tee men: 


t New 


sank 


JHEP Ay 


Witness: 


Rost. Kerr, 
A. CASSAkD.” 


It is just worthy of mention that this mily 
job did not win success. Would the people 
trust an ass laden with that much gold in the 
Legislatures of some unreconstructed States? 

Mr. Speaker, it is a hopeful augury for ti 
country that these despised men cannot je 
driven by Ku Klux violence and organized 
assassination, nor wheedied by Democratic og. 
resses into the support of candidates for office 
‘*who do not play fair with them, or remove 
Democratic 
arts may mislead the white man ; so far they 
have ingloriously failed to wool the negro, ~ 

Another grievous crime of the Administra. 
tion against the Democratic party, | suppose, is 
that marshal Packard, a judicious and eticient 
officer, a man with no stain of reproach, js 
kept in office after holding a Republican cou- 
vention in the custom house protected by 
United States troops. ’ ; 

Mr. Speaker, I do not regret that the great 
Democratic party of the nation have taken so 
lively an interest in the family troubles of the 
Republican party. Iremember the almanac 
used to give the rules of the ‘* Black Art.” 
‘lT'o the first question, ** How to raise the devil” 
was given the answer ‘‘ Interfere between a 
man and his wife.’’ How trueis the principle 
taught is quite apparent. You now see the 
once compact and harmonious Democracy 
advertised ‘*to let.’’ You see the unhoused 
Democracy, rent with feuds, the one faction 
clinging to their Bourbon folly, the other clam: 
oring for a king who has fed them with stryeh- 
nine for thirty years. In their mortal pain 
theycallfor more. ‘They believe in curing the 
bite of a dog with a bair from his tail—I sup- 
pose upon the homeopathic principle, similia 
similibus curantur. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to have our 
Democratic friends post the books, and tell us 
what have been the net profits in their expe 
rience of meddling with other people’s affairs. 
Have these gentlemen ever heard of the man 
who is said to have made money by minding 
his own business? 

But, sir, whether it be any business of Dem- 
ocrats or not, Republicans ought to know this: 
the evidence is overwhelming that but for the 
holding of the convention of August last 10 
the court room at the custom-house, aud the 
presence of United States troops, there would 
have been a frightful butchery, more appalling 
than the massacre of 1866 in the Mechanics 
Institute. About the custom-house, as | 
was, were massed some three hundred armed 
policemen and roughs, comprising many of te 
same men who, in uniform and in platoons, 
led in the massacre of 1866. Among them. 4s 
a specimen brick, was Lu¢ien Adams, who, 1! 
the index of the report of the congressio"™ 
committee which investigated the riot of 15’ 
is named thus: 


“ Adams Lucien; secret police; watches Louse! 
Judge Howell, (Howell, 566:) headed band ot Pp Hy 
Campanell 784-816;) is a Thug, (Montien. ue 

alestier asked by, if he had killed anybody os 
day, (Balestier, 2853, 2854;) gave orders to police 4 
move at bell tap; said he was to shoot Yankees 4” 
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idem, 3010, 3030 ;) insults to Union soldiers, 


MT 5103;) k to have committed 
Waters, 0103;) known to have jcommitted murder 
» day of the riot, (Shelly, 6824;) a noted Thug, 


Burke, §909,"") de. 

he Governor testifies that he had appointed 
shig man toan office worth five or six thousand 
dollars per year. Some other witness testifies 
that the office is worth ten to twelve thousand 
jollars. It is reasonable to suppose that the 
Governor was a shining light at Cincinnati, and 
is an advocate of civil service reform. 

The presidents of the ward clubs where 
sjolence and bloodshed had been frequent in 
the election of delegates, the mayor of the 
city, and leading citizens of both parties, 
appealed to Mr. Packard to protect the con- 
vention and the city by the effective presence 
of troops. The Democratic editor of the New 
Orleans Times testified : 

“ Question. Do you know the condition of this city 


on the evening prior to the August Republican con- 
-ention here? ; J 
OT eer. I left the city on the 7th or 8th; there 


was great excitement. 


“Question. Did you know whether affairs were 
threatening, and there was imminent danger of a 
Ry 
riot. 


 dnawer. Yes, sir; there was great excitement. 
The police seemed to be very much agitated, and 
were running from point to point. There was avery 
fiery feeling.’ 

A deposition of Edwin L. Jewel, editor of 


the Commercial Bulletin, and a member of the 
State Democratic central committee, states: 


“Tt was generally known that all of the public 
halls in the city had been secured by the Governor 
or his friends, with a view of forcing his opponents 
to assemble in the Mechanics’ Institute, a building 
rented by the Governor for a State-house and the 
executive office. This place, it was believed, would 
be filled by metropolitan police, under the control 
of the Governor, and there would have been no hes- 
itation, I believe, to invoke their forcible inter- 
ference bad there been a majority of delegates 
opposed to his Excellency. So satisfied was I of this 
fact that I took occasion to tell Mr. Packard, the 
president of the Republican central committee, 
thatif he called the convention at any place in the 
city outside of the custom-house, Warmoth would 
surely take violent possession of it and control its 
deliberations. 

“This he was prevented from doing only by the 
presence of the Fe-eral troops on the day of the con- 
vention, and by their timely appearance on that 
occasion [ believe the Republican party of this State 
was saved from annihilation, as they prevented a 
collision which otherwise was inevitable between 
the adherents of Governor Warmoth and the Oppo- 
sition. And had any disturbance occurred between 
those two factions, whether in the custom-house or 
elsewhere, it would have been the signal for a gen- 
eral riot, which would have never terminated until 
the prominent leaders of both factions had been 
swept away, and the Republican party left without 
a leader and the State without an Executive. 

“The wrongs and oppressions of the Republican 
pects had weighed so heavily upon the people, and 

ad so prostrated the commercial and industrial pur- 
suits of the city, that a large class of the community 
is without occupation or means of livelihood, and 
their condition is desperate. Whether justly or not, 
they hold the Republican party responrible for their 
miseries; and while, as a general rule, our people 
are the most orderly, peaceable, and long-enduring, 
still there is an element that cannot be influenced 
by reason, but is governed. by passion and prejudice, 
and by theirreal or imaginary grievances. These 
people cannot be controlled when an opportunity 
presents itselfto them for removing the cause of 
their misfortunes, And such an event as a row be- 
tween the two factions of the party they oppose, I 
believe would have been eagerly seized upon and 
profitably used. Under these circumstances the re- 
sponsibility of such a riot would have been entirely 
With the Republican party, while those who played 
the most destructive part would have been held 
lameless because unknown, and perhaps unseen in 
the terrible tragedy that was being enacted. Each 
faction would have charged the other with the work 
of destruction, while in reality they were both being 
annihilated by an unsuspeeted hand. The presence 
ofthe Federal troops then.on the day of the con- 
Yention was as sore a disappointment to the turbu- 
lently inclined as on the ay when the people had 
Tesolved to drive out Governor Warmoth with 
aus police and revolutionary Legislature from the 
State-house. It was the most positive assurance that 
Governor Warmoth would not be permitted to in- 
&ugurate a disturbance, and the convention would 
© peaceably convened and a conflict of the factions 
avoided. And without this conflict the opportunity 


fora triangular fight vanished. Thus the Repub- 


one with all of its leaders in this city was 
d. 


“And here I would state that the use of Federal 
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troops on oceasiongs of political excitement is not 
without precedent in this State. During the admin- 
istration of President Buchanan Mr. F. H. Hatch 
was collector of the port, and the headquarters of 
the Democratic party was the custom-house. At the 
election for mayor of this city in 1858 a fierce and 
bitter campaign had been raging between the Dem- 
ocratic and Know-Nothing parties. Political ex- 
citement was very great, and serious disturbances 
anticipated, Mr. Hatch, fearing an attack upon the 
custom-house by the Know Nothings, from the facet 


of it being Democratic héadquarters, telegraphed | 


his apprehensions to Washington and asked for 
authority to send for troops. Two companies of 


infantry, at that time stationed at the barracks in | 
Baton Rouge, were placed at his disposal, and by his | 
orders were brought to this city and stacked their | 


arms in the custom-house and remained there until 
after the election. No disturbance occurred and the 
troops returned to their quarters.’’ 


Governor Dunn, in his letter to Mr. Greeley, 
said: 
“The action of the committee was not only sanc- 


tioned by the usages of party organization, but mod- || 


erate and necessary, and the conduct of the Federal 
authorities was discreet and wise, not only anthor- 


ized, but demanded by existing laws, and had they | 


done less they would have failed in their duty. Ay, 
more, the persistent and repeated outrages of his 
ExceMency and his supporters, showing the pres- 
ence of organized assaults upon the rights of citi- 
zens as guarantied by the Constitution and the laws 
made thereunder, but the connivance of the police 
with the evil-minded persons perpetrating these 
outrages clearly called forand would have justified 
the interference, for our protection, of the Presi- 


dent, under the third section of the enforcement || 


bill of April 20,1871. All the material facts herein 
recited, and more, are not only confirmed by the 
conduct of his 
their beats and massing in the neighborhood of the 
custom-house, hundreds of the metropolitan police, 
and in an unavailing effort to call out the militia 


for the same nefarious purpose, but by affidavits of | 


reliable and respectable men, who were personally 
cognizant of the facts alleged.”” * ° ? % 


_ It is alleged or assumed by the aforementioned 
journals that the United States court-room was | 


selected as the place of meeting as an excuse to 
obtain and use the Federal troops against the faction 
of Governor Warmoth. It is further alleged or 
assumed that Governor Warmoth was, with his 


friends, refused admittance tothe room in which the | 


convention was to be held after he had made an 


effort to obtain entrance at the time unanimously | 
agreed upon by the committee, including his own | 


friends among them, to wit, 11 30 a. m. 


‘Furthermore, it is alleged that the troops inter- | 


fered to intimidate the delegates. and finally drove 


the Governor and his followers from the convention. | 


Each one of these allegations and assumptions is 
unequivocally and utterly devoid of truth. There 
was not a full company of troops, no Gatling guns, 
no privilege of entrance granted to any delegate not 
granted to the bolters, no interference on the part of 
the military with the members of the convention, 
and no deputy marshals in the room where it assesn- 


bled; and the men who originated the allegations | 


herein denied, if cognizant of the faets at all of 
which they write and speak, knew that their utter- 
ances were groundless fabrications, and unworthy 
of credit.”’ 

How pitiable is the insane partisan fury 


which arraigns the President for keeping in 


office a judicious and faithful man who saved | 
both the Warmoth and anti-Warmoth leaders | 


from assassination, and the party from threat- 
ened annihilation proved by such credible testi- 
mony as this. 

Fearlessly, Mr. Speaker, does a great party, 
proud of its standard-bearer, wait for the ver- 
dict of the people upon this charge. 
he has ever said upon the subject Judge Dib- 
ble discloses : 

** Question. Did the President justify the conduct 
of the custom-house officials in bringing armed sol- 
diers into the building? 


‘** Anawer. He made use of a very curious phrasein 
regard to that. 


harm.” 
With him alone, among men, is*the proverb 
reversed: ‘‘It is silence that is silver, and 


speech that is golden.’’ 
A majority of this committee have reported 


that ‘‘there is no trace of interference by the || 
Administration at Washington’’ with the local | 


politics of the State, and the minority have not 
dared assert the contrary. If the use made of 


the cutter Wilderness was a violation of a Treas- | 


ury order, that order was probably not known 


to the parties in control of the cutter, and was || 
not known to your committee, even, until alten- 


Excellency in withdrawing from | 


All that | 


He wanted to know what objections | 
we had to the troops if we did not intend to do any | 
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tion was recently called to it in the public 
prints. Congressional committees have uni- 
formly ridden upon the cutter, Thesame thing 
has been done from time immemorial. !n 
the last Democratic edministration a Demo- 
cratic delegation went from New York to 
Charleston on the cutter Harriet Lane. 

The cutter did not go off from her beat, and 
was at all times withiu call, and the absent 
senators were hourly expected. This use of the 
cutter, however, was reprehensible, though it 
cannot be justly condemnedasa crime demand- 
ing exemplary punishment. The Demoeratic 
State central committee aided, abetted, and 
instigated the act, Judge Ogden, its chair- 
man, afterward visiting and comforting the 
| exiled senators at Bay St. Louis. And, Mr. 
Speaker, even more than the telegram of 
the Democratic central committee asking the 
President to declare martial law, dees the 
use of the cutter, show the reconstruction of 
the Louisiana Democracy. _ For five days and 
nights, of Democrats and Republicans, white 
and black, there were fifteen senators aboard 
| the cutter, which had but six berths, You 

see, Mr. Speaker, that makes a sum in the 
rule of three. 

Not a job has passed the Legislature that 
has not been pressed by leading and. influ- 
_ential Democrats. The State indebtedness 
has been increased mainly by six aete of 
| the Legislature. One of them had eight neg- 
ative votes in the senate, and nine in the 
house; five were passed by unanimous vote 
in one house or the other; two, incurring 
the largest amount of liability, were mec. 
unanimously in both houses, and one became 
a law without the sanction of the Governor. 
'| This increase of indebtedness has been mainly 
| incurred in aid of railroads indispensable to 
the prosperity of the State. Before it was in- 
curred Louisiana had but two hundred anil 
eighty-one miles of railroad, while some of the 
| States have upward of five thousand miles. 
The certificates of State indebtedness have 
lately sold for thirty-eight per cent. more than 
| in the last Democratic State administration. 
Let the odium, sir, whatever it be, of ecar- 
| pet-bag adventurers be divided between the 
parties On the square. Mr. Joubert testi- 
fied: 





‘Question. You do not mean to say that he (Col- 
lector Casey) was charged with scoundrelism and 
robbing the people ? 

“*Anawer. No, sir; he was always regarded as an 
| honest man. 

“Question. Before the Republicans were in pewer 
was Mr.Creecy asupervisor of internal revenuehere? 

**Anewer. Yes, sir. 

"Question. Was he a ecarpet-bagger from W ashing- 
ton? 

**Anawer. Yes, he was; and as soon as he lost his 
office he went away. 

“Question. Ho was here under the old Democratic 
| régime ? 

** Answer. He was under Johnson. 

**Question. Mr. Creecy himself was a Democrat, 
was he not? 

‘Answer. Lthink he was. 

“Question. Was General Steadman, of Ohio, a col- 
leetor of internal revenue here’ 

‘Answer. Yes; he was a Democrat; he was a 
| carpet-bagger. 

" Queation, When he got out of office he backed 


out 
‘‘Anawer. Yes: he went away. 
“Question. Was Perry Fuller collector of the port 
then ? 
**Anawer. Yes. 
|| ‘‘Question. Was he a carpet-bagger and a Dem- 
| ocrat? 
| “*Anewer. Of course he was. 


Mr. Mann, a northern man, elected to Con- 
gress from Louisiana, was named as another 
‘* Democratic carpet-bagger.”’ 

Mr. Speaker, the gratuitous insinuation that 
General Grant had once dismissed the Gov- 
ernor from a military command ‘* from question- 
| able motives’? was impertinent to amy matier 
_in the province of your committee, and bears 
on its very face more of shame thaw,reason. 
| Let gentlemen whose lotty statesmansbip is the 
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gift of throwing vitriol go on in their noble || till its unbolted bull and decks and spars fell 

work. They are the same men who maligned || to pieces on the sea. The statesmen of to-day 

the martyred Lincoln, and now they lift their || are not above the weakness by which the great 

hats at the mention of his name. For their || Webster and the angels fell. ‘Trusted leaders 

assaults upon the President they will live to be || with the presidential craze may betray the 

ashamed. A grateful country wears him in || people, as every four years theydo. Already | 

her heart of hearts; when they assail his honor || do you see that one noble ship which has | 

they touch the apple of the people’s eye. || pioneered the discovery and the conquest of 

That people will rebuke their shameless malig- || new continents of freedom has sailed, alas! 

nity and record their verdict that the liberties || too near that fatal mountain. Its guns are 

and the country he alone could save are atill || silent, and its proud colors have kissed the 

safest in his keeping. brine! 

Mr. Speaker, the conscience of this country Alas! we thought we knew 

does not require the testimony of witnesses ‘* What master laid its keel, 

that the Democratic party of Louisiana in their What workman wrought its ribs of steel; 

attempted betrayal of the freedmen have Fee eee een 

fathered every woe that has befallen the State. In what a forge and what a heat 

For two hundred years the colored men bore |} _ Were shaped the anchors of its hope.” 

the punishment of your crimes against liberty, Alas! alas! sir, to the tearful eye of the 

even as their prototype in suffering, Simon 

the Cyrenian, surnamed Niger, bore the cross | 

after Christ. Since emancipation, as before, | 
} 


an old white hat floating on the sea! No 
sir; these showy icebergs are not monarchs of 
the waves. They do not steer the tides. And 
the resistless under-tow of the popular heart 


they have borne their sufferings with a divine 
patience, ever ready to forgive the past; but 
with an intelligent foresight, which is a sure 
promise of the redemption of the South from 
the rule of carpet-bag adventurers and from 
all reactionary steps, they guard the future. || ————— 
By their political intelligence, fidelity, and 
forbearance they have conclusively solved the r ai 
problem which has staggered the statesman- || For detailed statement of deduc- ie aasal eee 
ship of the age: whether the two races can || ions sce statements marked— 871. 
dwell together with equal political rights. 

Not a tew of the colored politicians of Louis- 
iana, by high character and preéminent ability, || |, 
have fairly conquered the respect and reluc- || CNG cons stash indteeievoaes 





. . : . UE IU Cos scccsstaseckcdbidenctpociinebct 10,153,141 55 
tant deference of the proudest aristocracy of “CO.” Judiciary..... | 3,320,918 98 


the Union. With them have acted some of Government in the Territories. 
the best and purest men any State can boast an 









RO CRORE Pha bilsi on. eestcicicicesiies: 18,760,779 46 
of, and some other men who have brought | Foreign interoourse.........2+2.-+-. 1,604,373 87 
reproach upon the party. But, sir, there never || ‘*D.” OF empamhaeE seseeee ore a 
was a civil war in history which did not bring || + @» Pensions ..cccc cece] 34443894 88 
in its train, in a greater or less degree, simi- || * F.”’ Military establishment............. | 35,799,991 82 


lar evils with those which have afflicted the 
State of Louisiana. The very foundations of 


**G.”’ Naval establishnient......... 


soabueoa 19,431,027 21 
“H.” Premium on purchase of bonds. 


9,016,794 7 
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| will sweep them at its will, without askine 
leave of them, into latitudes whose ver - 
| will consume their greatness. 
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| 
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Expenditures of the Government. 
‘SPEECH OF HON.J.B. BECK 


OF KENTUCKY, 
| In tHe House or Representatives, 
June 8, 1872, . 
In relation to the expenditures of the Govern 


m 
for the year 1871. ” 


Mr. BECK. Mr. Speaker, on Tuesday Jag 
a few moments before the House adjourned 
the distinguished chairman of the Commiti 
of Ways and Means (Mr. Dawes] took occg. 
sion to cause to be printed in the Globe g 


make it appear that the ordinary expenditures 
of the Government in 1871 only exceeded the 
like expenditures in 1860 by the sum of 
$6,448,682 84, The table is as follows: 


Republican party, all thatis left of that ship is | table prepared by some official which seeks to 


Comparison of the expenditures of 1871 with those of 1860. 


Deductions of 
expenditures 


‘eee : Expenditures : 
arising.in = pence Expenditures 
co nsequence basis—-1871 in 1860, 


of the rebel- 
lion—1871. 
-|———_—— |_————————\———c“~ 
$662,039 29 $2,619,529 43 
5,457,681 75 2,347,458 05 
915,523 63 1,181,667 93 





$11,725,534 79 
1'604/373 87 
26,533,407 48 
7,426,997 44) 


19,192,017 97 
16,122,272 53 





7,035,244 67 
13,583,355 42 
34,443,894 88 
16,607,973 85 

3°308.751 68 

9'016,794 74 


6,148,655 4] 
1,163,207 15 
20,658,007 92 
3,955,686 59 
16,409,767 10 
11,513,150 19 

















ne : **1.’’ Interest on the public debt....... | 125,576,565 93 125,576,565 93 - 3,177,314 62 
political society were upheaved by reconstruc- — ~ a 
tion. Painfully has she borne ‘‘in the furnace- | $292,177,188 25 - 82,604,604 08 63,025,788 98 


Deduct twelve per cent., the 
average premium on gold 





blast the pangs of transformation,’’ but hard 
upon the winter of her suffering comes the during the year, the ex+ 
early spring of new liberties and enduring penditures here given being 

in currency, while those of 
peace. ‘ . 1860 were in gold............00s0000- - 

Mr. Speaker, can no man wring from Demo- 

cratic lips the acknowledgment that the Ke- 
publican party has done something for human 
freedom? Could not some mistakes, some 
natural excesses be forgiven in consideration 
of the fact that the St. Louis hotel in New 
Orleans no longer hums with the brokerage of 
human souls? Is this a thing for congratula- 
tion? Sir, the Dred Scott decision, which 
logically grew from the Democratic germ, 
swept away American liberty iu an hour. 
There is tenfold more legal and _ logical 
reason—let the people be warned of it—for 
the upheaval of reconstruction and the late 
amendments of the Constitution. The Demo- 
cratic party, professing no change of faith, 
adopt the strategy of a new departure. But, |} ——— —--__ 
sir, the country is admonished. At the battle 


of Bull Run a rebel brigade got upon the flank In the course of his remarks he said: 

of the Fire Zouaves by carrying the Union ‘I wish to say that I have some very interesting 
colors. But once was enough; it was never || figares which [ propose to have published in the 
done again. It is in vain that skilled strategy || Globe, andI ask gentlemen toread them.” *  ® 


L . . ‘ “The figures which I propose to publish 
shall attempt the cuckoo trick of laying Demo- || show the exact expenditures of the a ecaemenand for 
cratic eggs in the Republican nest. Honored || the year 1871, as compared with those of 1860.”  * 
leaders may betray us, but the great party, in- ion sate er - = = renee 
vincible in War, invincible at the ballot-box, is expenditures of 1871 exceed those of 1860 by only 
alike invincible to treason. $6,448,000." * * * * “Tinvoke for these 

Sir, let me call to mind the admonition quae the most careful scrutiny of criticism, 

, to 1 hat whether friendly or untlendly.” oO nae 
given to our people many years ago, that we || *T hold myself responsible for the official figures 
should not put our trust io princes, because to || which [thus submit; and, as I said, [invite to them 
a statesman in sight of the Presidency the 


the closest scrutiny.” 
White House is like the magnetic mountain in 


I propose to scrutinize and criticize them, and 
the story of the Arabian Nights, which drew || hope to show that the whole statement was so 


**K."’ Deduct items not chargeable 
to the present Administra- 
tion, and not growing out 
of the war, and which should 
have been paid by former 
Administrations........c....ecser - 


“*L.’”’ Deduct items which are not 
in reality expenditures, but 
which appear so by reason 
of the system of book-keep- 
ing in practicein the Depart- 
Sos pectecs coccbccncovecenndecepes cosces - 


Excess of expenditures of 1871 over 


Se eeee teeeeeceeees ” 


the bolts from the ship which came near it || prepared as to delude and deceive, and is not 





- 9,684,015 74 
72,920,588 34 


- 778,680 71 


72,141,907 63 





| 


1,623,380 34 


- 4,290,816 15 
$61,402,408 64 


$67,851,091 48 


SS 


- | $6,448,682 84 


true in many essential particulars. As the 
figures in the table are obviously taken from 
the Secretary of the Treasury’s financial re 
porte for 1871, with which they correspond 80 
ar as the expenditures for 1871 are concerned, 
I will extract from the same report the state 
ment of expenditures for the three fiscal years 
preceding the warand for the three last fiscal 
years. See pages 18 and 19 of the tables ao 
nexed to the report: 


War. 
SARL A8! 96 Loss)” al ee Mae $23,154,720 58 
Beh et cihnc censachen ocenin 
BONE i ccociahenecho saintnepaghonsein Aanodihencoreien SEE Oe 
NN ro cord tncuainTinsiscearavenco manana 78, 501,990 e 
a ek oe call 57,699,675 
ee eee er Se 8 
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Tune 


Ut ask;, 
Ut asking 
ary Urea 


nent, 
BECK 
IVES, 


OVernment 


sday last, 
djourned, 
OMMitles 
DOK oecg. 

Globe a 
h seeks to 
en ditures 
eeded the 

Sum of 
WSs: 


nditures 
1860, 


19,529 43 
AT, 458 05 
31,667 93 
Se 
48.655 4] 
63,207 15 
38,007 9 
33,686 59 
09,767 10 | 
13,150 19 
17,314 62 


25,788 98 





3,380 34 
2,408 64 


As the 
en from 
icial re- 
spond 80 
rcerned, 
he state: 
‘al years 
ist fiscal 
bles an- 


154,720 53 
472,202 72 
01,530 67 
501,990 61 
355,075 40 
799,991 82 





sooo $14,600,927 90 


APPENDIX TO THE 


Expenditures of the Governme 


wee 11,514,649 83 | 





FN ers Li decid dol iin cadena 20,000,757 97 | 
a ree bccn «dah Sen gbCanenan oe haat 21,780,229 87 
it. 1 aiebeiiuiies aaa teehiedaie 19,431,027 21 
Indians. 
aes isasciminaiibabiinien Miho saeteiesiiy $3,490,534 53 


2,865,481 17 
7,042,923 06 
3,407,938 1 















Saih .~ ..:. ncersesetnwseeiadelccdadieamieibadimatdapeden $1,222,222 71 
ee 1,100:802 32 
Sell | cechbivdedebscigupsiantaheovsnneeviet sapere 1,034,599 73 
1369 28,476,021 78 
la aided ... 28,340,202 17 
1871... veer 34,443,894 88 
Miscellaneous. 
1850 .eccsverssnsseeerseessessenneseranesersnsen® exseaneene $23,797,544 40 
I, cssoseseanioceapeasoupsesopenne se emcees ocpere EEL SEEN a0 
STAD 5 i cihadicaldlio Poeesh Mess Mia rekchi 23,327,287 69 
als cinaehialoinemtibendvndctieontennonsnesinenntill 56,474,061 53 
1870 ..»-eceee sseenresccceses eseebenecscseessecesvoeseesecees 53,237,461 56 
1871. ches 60,481,916 23 
Premiums. 
OAR... cocesot nip bap beconanemsene Dk cansaaheo totnnase $1,674.680 05 
as wis'abelchepnt atecodsheteneeaban tenes 15,996,555 60 | 
Te. sists indbiebecenhibsdliiRarbdshh cesaghnid lees 9,016,794 74 | 
Interest. 
DGD sccvasidscntecats cacuenSpedlaswoccbedd Soceh-sntessebees $2.637.649 70 
JOR. cncstaseqnacheiieee abl wocdésqectécdbasabe.? GRRE Ot 
NOD cidaiisiehed . 4,034,157 30 
RU ee acs oe seve secsessesee 190,694,242 80 
AN nA ek kth fold RCO att hlnbsy 120.235.498 09 
187] ae ..1 25,576,565 93 


By the above figures it will be seen that the 
ordinary expenses of the Goveryment, as given 
by the Secretary, exclusive of pensions, pre- 
miums, and interest, foot up thus: 

Bes MOD. ia etidnns eden ee tik y nc ctcins $65,133.727 36 





Tn 1860 .. 58,955,952 39 
in 1861 61,581,456 05 
DMD :cadhiunks couenae conkenosties ootannctecnee debate 162,019,733 17 
Ud Jak ccc ccthta Wdatagiudeted svectccctedpsesute 136,081,304 90 


In 1871 .....cccececenecee see sccsecsooced cock SPOR eee 40 


Gentlemen will not fail to observe that the 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means 
in his tables, in order to arrive at the results 
he exhibits, and which he so vauntingly holds 
himself responsible for, after striking out at 
random such portions of the expenditures for 
1871 as he sees fit, including all pensions, 
premiums, and interest on the public debt, in 
order to bring down the expenditures on a 
peace basis, as he calls it, in 1871 to $82,604,- 
604 08, and compare them as he professes to 
do with like items of expenditure for the year 
1860, takes care to leave charged to the ex- 
penditures for the year 1860 the sum of 
$5,177,314 62 of interest on the public debt 
paid during that year, and the further sum of 
$1,100,802 82, being pensions paid during the 
year 1860, in order to swell the expenditures 
of 1860 up to the sum he fixes in his table, 
to wit, $63,025,788 98. I thought, of course, 
he had been misled by his official table-maker, 
and that it was only necessary to call hrs atten- 
tion to a blunder, as I supposed it to be on his 
part, to have it bictlaed 

I confess that I was somewhat astonished, 
and my faith in the fairness of the gentleman’s 
statement and of his purpose to make it fair 
even from his stand-point was seriously shaken 
by the following colloquy, which I take from 
the Globe of to-day : 

“Mr. Dawes. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a 
correction in some figures I gave when the confer- 
Taereport on the tariff bill was before the House. 

. since they have gone into print an error in 
arithmetic in caleulating the price of gold. It is 
raed the reduction of $86,604,604 08 into gold at 
$3 md - $72,920,588 34. It should have been 
is sirored Shon eens a rodsietion growing out of 
hi . . eel called on to make 


18 Correction so that any gentleman who may have 
Cccasion to use these figures may not fall into the 


Same error, 
tient Becx. Why not make this further correc- 
, Mr. Dawes. What is it? 
Mr. Beck, I hope the gentleman from Massa- 


12.387.156 52 || 


2,991,121 54 | 


5 | 
7,426,997 44 | 








| fore I felt bound to correct it. 
| deduction, for which, whether properly made or not, 


chusetts will feel at liberty to further correct his 
table by striking out the item of $3,177,314 62, charged 
us expenditures of 1860 for interest on the public 
debt, as he has stricken out of the expenditures for 
1871, for the purpose of comparison with 1860, all the 
interest paid in 1871. 

“Mr. Dawes. For all such deductions I gave the 
reasons in the tables; and every gentleman will 
judge for himself as to the weight of those reasons. 


| The error I have just corrected being one of arith- 


metic, might easily lead a person astray, and there- 
As to those items of 


I have given the reasons, it is not necessary for me 
now to go over them. 

*“*Mr. Beck. Then I understand the gentleman 
to say that while he struck out al! the pensions of 


1871, and all the interest paid in 1871, he purposely | 


left in the pensions of 1860, and the interest paid in 


1860; and that he considers the table in that respect || 


as exhibiting a fair comparison. 

“Mr. D 
son for putting those items in that form. 
sions of 1860 were those of the old pensioners of the 
war of the Revolution. 
had all passed away between 1860 and 1871. 
public debt that was due in 1860 was an old debt 
which fell due and was extinguished before 1871. 
Those are the reasons for which those deductions 
have been made. As It 
can judge for himself as to the propriety of the de- 
ductions. Butas to the error in arithmetic, I have 
hastened to correct it as soon as I could.” 


It seemed to me so manifest that if all in- | 
terest and pensions paid in 1871 were stricken | 
out, for the purposes of fair comparison be- | 


tween corresponding items of expenditure 
between that year and 1860 interest and pen- 


sions paid in 1860 should also be stricken out, | 


that 1 could hardly credit my own ears when 
the answer which appears in the Globe was 
given. Was interest paid in 1860 either more 
or less an expenditure of that year because 


| the principal of the debt may or may not have | 


been paid off since? 


to 1860 when the avowed object is to make 
comparisou between similar items of expend- 
iture in the two years and put them in con- 
trast by the table? Would interest and pen- 
sions paid in 1871 be in any way affected by 
the subsequent death of the pensioner, or the 
payment of the debt? Of course not. 


1 think evéry fair-minded man will agree | 


that if these items are stricken out of the 
account for one year they ought to be stricken 
out as to both. That done, the charges against 
1860 must be reduced for these items $4,269,- 
238 48. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
seemed to be nervously anxious to have his 


arithmetic correct, whatever else might be | 


wrong, and therefore took pains to correct it 
promptly; but it seems he is wholly unable to 


do justice to the Democratic administration | 


of 1860, even when trying his best. He says 
the reduction to a gold basis of the remnant 
of the expenditures of 1871 ought to have 
been only reduced to $73,754,110 78, instead 
of to $72,920,588 84 as he has it in his table, 
making a difference according to his arithme- 
tic of $633,522 44. Anybody else subtracting 
one of these sums from the other would have 
made it $833,522 44. The table will there- 
fore, on his own basis, stand thus: 


Deduct interest on pensions, 1860............4,269,238 48 | 


Error in calculation. ............ccccc0.eceseeee eee 


833,522 44 
Admitted difference in favor of 1960..... 


6,448,682 84 





Total on basis of the table.............-..$11,551,443 76 


instead of $6,448,682 84, as stated in the 
table; quite a little item to begin with. That 
is, however, a small matter compared with 
others more artfully concealed. It is often 
said that ‘‘ figures will not lie.’’ Insome official 


people’s hands it is almost impossible to get || 


the truth out of them, as the table I am try- 
ing to analyze fully proves. 

The $292,177,188 25 expended in 1871 was 
paid out of the appropriations made by Con- 
gress for the service of that year, unless the 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


nt— Mr. Beck. 


AWES. I can tell the gentleman my rea- || N 
The pen- | 


It was considered that they | 
The | 


lave said, every geotleman | 


Were the pensions paid | 
that year any less proper payments then be- | 
cause the pensioners may now be dead; and | 
why should interest and pensions honestly due | 
in 1871 be left out and similar items be charged | 


Ho. or Reps. 


laws were violated, which gentlemen on the 
other side will be slow to admit. Therefore, 
| It 18 necessary to turn to the appropria- 
tions for 1871 to see how they are made up. 
| The Secretary of the Treasury furnishes them 
| in Exeeutive Document No. 5, third session 
Forty-First Congress, pages 237-88, first by 
titles and second by Departments, as follows : 
Recapitulation by titles, 


Estimates Avpropria- 
- 1879 
cae for 1872, for 1871, 
Legislative establish- 
MENE......cccscceeseceeeeeee $3,263,966 34 . $2,575,780 21 
Executive  establish- 
MARRS. ccacdeyocesreenaces 17,238,165 50 19,655,856 70 


| Judicial establishment, 
Military establishment, 
Yaval establishment... 
Ludian affairs............... 
ea ncaa 
| Public works............... 


2,348,750 00 
28,488,194 O7 
20,045,417 77 

5,021,569 03 
30,000,000 00 
22,338,278 37 


1,529,850 00 
29,590,936 42 
19,351,846 17 
6,672,383 80 
30,000,000 00 
11,984,518 08 








Postal service.............. 4,694,383 00 727,000 00 
Miscellaneous.............. 14,305,428 60 12,145,336 67 
| Permanent appropria- 
| PME ser etaslecsasentearesios 161,895,167 00 165,395,500 00 
Unusual and extraor- 
NN ies - 1,008,078 39 
Total .........06c0cc00000009,639,319 61 $300,637,086 44 
—=—S— See —=——= ss 





Total recapitulation by Departmente. 


Congres. eA $5,765,197 44 $4,222,155 21 
|| Mxecutive proper......... 50,800 10 50,800 00 
State Department........ 1,698,647 00 1,570,897 00 


| Treasury Department... 179,588 .225 00 
Interior Department... 38,430,189 40 
War Department......... 52,903,538 00 
i\| Navy Department. ...... 21,988,977 77 
Post Office Department, 5.809.025 00 
Department of Justice, 3,175,630 00 
Departmentof Agricul- 


181,075,316 71 
41,175.045 30 
7.612.095 05 
20,344,516 17 
1,839,842 00 
2.559.350 00 





ts 229 090 00 187,070 00 
Grand total........... $309,639,319 61 $300,687,086 44 


——S 


Ses 


The Secretary of the Treasury states, (see 
page 5 of Executive Document, No. 2, sec- 
ond session Forty-Second Congress, ) that— 


The expenditures for 1871 were: 

| Forcivil and miscellaneous purposes., $69,498,710 97 
For War Departiment........0..s0reces ees 35,799,991 82 

For Navy Department... 19,431,027 21 

BOP ERGIBBE. cccéccessccthensdes « 7,426,997 44 

At SOR DOREIOIG ds ces sscdesccsaccipanenith, Soe eanaeeie 34,443,894 88 

For interest on the public debt............ 125,576,565 93 


oo 












$292,177,188 25 


Tt will thus be seen that a very small frac- 
tion of the expenditures for 1871 were or 
could be legally applied toward paying the 
expenses of the postal service, or of the Post 
Office Department. That service was kept up 
and maintained by payments made directly by 
the people to the Department. 

The Secretary, in his book of estimates for 
1870-71, page 241, shows that the appropri- 
ations for the postal service for the fiscal year 
1870 were as follows: appropriated out of the 
general Treasury, $6,465,000, and out of the 
postal revenues, $23,814,155; total, $30,- 
279,153. His estimate for the postal service 
for 1871 is $12,417,131 21 out of the Treas- 
| ury, and $25,581,093 out of the collections 
| made from the people by the Post Office De- 
| partment, making a total of $38,000,224 21 

required for postal service for the year 1871. 

Congress refused to make the appropriation 

asked for 1871 out of the Treasury, giving only 

$727,000. The result wasa deficiency in 1872 
| of $3,969,383. (See book of estimates for 
|| 1871-72, page 201.) Therefore it is certain 
| that a very small fraction of the expenditures 
for the year 1871, which, according to the Sec- 
| 











retary of the Treasury, and the table of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, foot up $292,- 
177,188 25, was expended for postal service, 
the true expenditure of that year being at least 
$25,000,000 more, if the truth had been told, 
by charging the money collected by the Post 
Office Department, which has been purposely 
| omitted from the statement of expenditures. 
|| Yet the omission answers ao excellent par- 
ll pose ifthe object is to deceive the people by a 
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comparison of the expenditures of the Gov- 


ernment between the years 1860 and 1871, 
The report of Hon, Joseph Holt, Postmas- 

ter General, for 1860, volume three, part one, 

second session Thirty-Sixth Congress, page 420, 


shows that the actual expenditare of the Post | 


Office Department for 1860 was $14,874,772 89; 
and that the ‘‘amount of various appropri- 
ations drawn from the Treasury during the 
year, as specifically shown by the Auditor, was 
$11,154,167 54;’’ all of which is charged as 
part of the $58,955,952 39, which constitute 
the ordinary expenditures of the Government 
for 1860. * other words, all the actual ex- 
penses of the Post Office Department for 1860, 
except $3,720,605 35, appear in the table pre- 
sented by Mr. Dawes, and are there charged 
as part of the ordinary expenses of that year, 
while no part of the $25,000,000 collected 
from the people by the Post Office Department 
is embraced in the table of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts in making up the expenditures 
of the Government for the year 1871, and yet 
he professes to be making a perfectly fair com- 
parison of like expenditures during each of 
the years to which his tablerelates. ‘lhe House 
and the country can determine how much jus- 
tice or fairness there is in his comparison upon 
such data and with such facts, and by that test 
ascertain how much his table is worth. 

Following that part of the table a little fur- 
ther, | propose to avail myself of the researches 
of my friend from Indiana, [Mr. Houtman, } 
because he is known to all of us to be unusually 
careful in his facts and figures. In a speech 
made on this floor on the 18th day of April 
last, he said: 


“To illustrate the alarming increase of our ex- 
penditures, I call attention to the fact that the ap- 
propriations made for the last year of Mr. Buchan- 
an’s administration were $60,277,033, and these ap- 
propriations were believed to be excessive. But to 
still more clearly present the fact, let us compare 
the appropriations made in the session of 1860-61, 
for the first year of Mr. Lincoln’s administration, 
with those for the present fiscal year. 

“The appropriations for the first year of Mr. Lin- 
coln’s administration (made before the war expend- 
itures began) are as follows: 


** Reeapitulation.— Appropriations for 1861. 
Legislativs, executive, judicial, civil, and miscel- 
SEINE carson: Us bohinnknsastetersuinen ov ovatus pvoheeeeaeanean anne ee 
Diplomatie and consular. ............0..0... 
Indian department, revolutionary, in- 
valid, and other pensions...... 


) scopecceceee 9,002,044 68 
Army, fortifications, Military Acad- 





emy, and military roads........0...4..--.. 16,038,645 41 | 
Suppression of Indian hostilities............ 3,254,512 20 | 
SOUS MPMINONE. -pvqsnnoesecncee ssecvcesen soscss cgeaneoteoes 21,668,151 86 | 
Naval Gervices ..............cc0.ccesesseeseceeesseeee 12,790,676 11 | 

I i anita te citeeaaeheniien sesseseeseee $11,094,953 09 


““* This amount embraces a double appropriation 
for $5,391,350 68 for the same object: one being an 
appropriation out of any mopey in the Treasury, 
and contingent upon theinsufficiency of the reve- 
nues of the Post Bitive Department, out of which 
the other is appropriated to meet the same.’ (See 
Miscellaneous Document No. 44, Thirty-Sixth Con- 
gress, page 60.) 

* Deducting $5,391,350 63 from the $71,094,953 09 
leaves the actewal appropriations made for the first 
year of Mr, Lineoln’s administration (made before 
the war expenditures) the sum of $65,708,602 46 for 
the ordinary expenrees of the Government, so that 
eleven years ago $65,703,602 46 was deemed sufficient 
to meet the current expenses of the Government,”’ 

. + a * * * * “ * * 


“And now, sir, what are the appropriations for 
the present fiscal year? I quote from the Execu- 
tive Document No. 5, second session Forty-Second 
Congress, page 239; 


Estimates Appropriations 

for 1873. Jor 1872. 
Congress ..... Jateseesce eevee $5,003,842 34 $5,439,086 84 
Beeonsive Proper ....... 50,800 00 50,800 00 
State Department........ 1,402,154 00 2,200,654 00 | 


Treasury Department., 171,102,671 88 
Interior Department... 89,934,412 97 
War Deparmont.....g..4. 62,224,083 85 
Navy Department........ 9)).586,498 95 
Department of Jastice — 3,666,370 00 
Post Office Department 6,627,743 00 
Department of Agri- 

I teenies ate 196,510 00 


44,403,582 41 
38,727,172 80 
21,122,607. 26 
2.669.040 00 
5,848,125 00 


197,070 00 


$302,759,099 35 


— 


Grand total....,..:......8301,705,036 99 


aes aS 








1,036,562 00 


182,100,911 05 | 
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‘* From the sum appropriated for 1872 should be 
deducted the appropriations for pensions and inter- 
est on the public debt and sinking fund, for these 
are resultsof the war. Howthen would the account 


stand? 
tegular appropriations for 1872..........$302,759,099 35 
Appropriated by the deficiency bill 
which passed this House on the 7th 
day of last month. ............cccccseseeeeeee 6,002,505 29 
308,761,604 64 
Deduct interest on the public 


NG tha eivackere ssctbec tease $120,165,979 03 
Pensions ........... 33,550,000 00 
Sinking fund.................. 27,538,862 32 





181,254,841 35 


Ordinary appropriations for 1872......... $127,506,763 29 

It will be observed by the tables furnished 
by Mr. HouMan inthis speech that in the ap- 
propriations for 1872 side the estimates for 
1873 only the deficiency necessary to com- 
plete the postal service appears, and that the 
$25,000,000 collected and expended by the 
Post Office Department annually in addition 
to the sums taken out of the Treasury are not 
taken into account, while in his table giving 
the appropriations for 1861 the whole sum 
required for the postal service, as well that 
collected by the Department as that drawn 
from the Treasury, isembraced, $21,668, 151 86, 


in 1861, against $5,848,125 in 1872, when the 
true expenditures of the Post Office Depart- 
ment now exceeds $31,000,000 annually. Yet 
tables are paraded by the chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means before this 
House and the country to show how economical 
the present Administration is as compared 
with that of 1860, wherein the truth is with- 
held in such manner as to make a false im- 
pression. 


General ever thought of using the revenues 
collected by his Department without an appro- 
priation thereof by Congress. If gentlemen 
will turn to volume five, Executive Docu- 
ments first session Thirty-Sixth Congress, Nos. 
19 and 20, they will find the estimates of 
appropriations for his Department set out in 
detail in communications from Postmaster 
General Holt to the Speaker of the House, 
showing how much can be appropriated from 
the. revenues of the Department and how 
much be added from the Treasury, the total 
amount from both sources in 1860 being 
$14,871,547, and for 1861 being $15,665,135. 
‘he present Administration has learned tbat 
they can make their annual expenditures ap- 
pear $25,000,000 less than they really are by 
leaving out of account all the revenues col- 
lected by the Post Office Department. That 
is perhaps shrewd management, leaving the 
morale ot the thing out of view, but it assumes 
another, and much less creditable phase when 
the mere deficiencies of these latter years are 
held up in contrast as fair and honest compar- 
isons with the total expenditures of twelve 
years ago, and the people are asked on that 
exhibit to laud the frugality and economy of 
the present managers of public affairs. 

The deductions in the table claimed to be 
expenses incident to the war need only be 
characterized as preposterous and ridiculous, 
not in amount, for they reach the sum of 
$40,535,328 62, but in fact, because after six 
years of peace many of them have no more to 


no war had ever existed. 

Ivseems to me that it is extremely far-fetched 
to claim that the debates in Congress have 
been more voluminous and costly because of 
the war. I think I could show that the Sen- 
ate debate growing out of the sale of the 
French arms, and the personalities: which 
have followed, covers ten pages of the Globe 
for every page relating to the rebellion. 

So also the political capital sought to be 


being the amount charged to the Post Office | 


Up to and including 1861, no Postmaster 





do with war expenditures than they would if | 


} 


| War. 
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Departments of the Government, from, 
military aid-de-camps who attend the Pp. 
ident to the squad of supernumeraries y), 


are kept on full pay to wind up the Clocks g 


they are charged to anything else th 
extravagauce and corruption of the 
Administration. 

I could account satisfactorily to the country 
for all the inerease in the expenses of th, 
Army, without reference to the war, simply 
by showing the enormous increase of tl 
of officers and the squads of unnecessar 
useless officials provided for at the public 
expense. Perhaps it would be well to glance 
at that, as $16,607,973 85 is sought to be 
deducted from the admitted expenses of {he 
Army in 1871 because of what are called wa; 
expenditures. 


Hon. Joun A. Loan, while chairman of the 
Committee on Military A ffairs of this House jy 
the Forty- First Congress, madea speech which 
will be found in volume eighty-one of ihe 
Globe, page 150, from which | propose to read 
a few extracts, as he is a prominent member 
of the dominant party, and his statements will 
perhaps be regarded as less likeiy to be preju. 
diced than mine. He said: 


** Now, sir, I ask why do we spend $37,000,000 on 
thirty-seven regiments? I wiil explain how sowe 
of the great expense arises. The Army has a great 
staff, for which they have but little use. All these 
staff officers require to have horses, forage, commy- 
tation of rations—everything of that kind. For ip- 
stance, you have a quartermaster’s establishment jy 
New York. There are not five hundred troops to- 
day in the department, and yet they have allowed 
for rent of buildings for headquarters and other 
offices an amount reaching over thirty thousand dol- 
larsayear. I speak merely of office rent. Why it 
is I do not know, but that is the fact, in some mil- 
itary departments the rent of headquarters alone is 
$15,000. I believe it cost a great deal more than that 
in San Francisco. That isthe way in which the 
public money is spent for rental of offices and for 
quarters at extravagant prices for 2 gentleman who 
is perhaps a lieutenant colonel or colonel. 

“Then I want to have the attention of the House 
particularly to the law as it now stands on the sub- 
ject of pay. ‘I will show the House what the pay of 
each general is: the pay of the General of the 
Army, pay proper, is $4,800; and what is the pay 
he actually draws from the paymaster? [| have it 
certified by the paymaster that what the General ot 
the Army is paid amounts to $19,278. Now, how 
does that come about? The excess over the pay 
proper is on account of rations, forage, commutation 
of quarters, and everything else a man can imagine, 
summed up together in such a way that neither 
egg 1 could sit down and figure it out satisfac- 
torily. 

** Then, sir, what is the pay of the Lieutenant en- 
eral of the Army? The pay proper of the Lieutenant 
General of the Army is $3,240 a year, but he actually 
draws $14,803 97, the excess being tor commutation 
of quarters, forage, and other things that no ove 
out of the Army knows anything about. 

“We come next to the major generals. Major 
General H. W. Halleck receives as his pay proper 

52,640, but he actually draws from the Government 
$9,862 98. Major General George G. Meade has as 
his pay proper $2,640, but he draws from the (iov- 
ernment $9,342 05. I do not know why there is this 
difference; why it is they do not draw exactly the 
same amount. Major General George H. Thomas 
has as his pay proper $2,640, but he draws from the 
Government $9,524 19. Major General W. 5. llan- 
cock has as his pay proper $2,640, but draws $9, 79 0. 
Major General J. M. Schofield has as bis pay proper 
$2,640, but draws $7,432 92, some two thousand less 
than the others, There is a memorandum bere that 
the reason of that is that he isnot reported as draw- 
ing any commutation; it is not said commutation 
of what. Without commutation his pay is $7,482 9-. 
If he had been paid commutation he would no doubt 
have drawn as much as the others. 

* The same sortof thing is found all the way down. 
A brigadier general’s pay per annum is $1,455; but 
Brigadier General MeDowell draws $7,428 (4; brie- 
adier General Cooke draws $7,662 55; Brigwdier Geu- 
ore Q. O. Howard drome 82.055 61; Brigadier Gen- 
era 


@N the 
present 


e pay 
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ye 


Augur draws $5,959 40. 
**Some of them draw over seven thousand dollars, 
some of them over six theusand dollars, wud sowe 
of them over five thousand dollars.’’ 
When it is understood that all these enorm: 
ous abuses have grown up within the last few 
years, the expenditures now required for the 
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brmy, beyond what was requisite in former 
at will be readily understood without hav- | 
» to resort to ‘deduction of expenditures | 


ng 
arising in consequence of the rebellion in | 
427] 

The increase of expenditures in the Navy 
can be also easily accounted for without any 
euch strained efforts as the chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means had to resort | 
1 to make his tables answer his purposes. Ex- 
ecutive Document No. 91, second session 
Forty-First Congress, will furnish .one of the 
many illustrations that could be given. 

The House of Representatives having passed | 
the following resolution— 


“ Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, directed to report to this House 
when and by what authority the pay and emolu- 
ments, or either, of the officers of the United States 
Navy have been increased, the annual amount of 
the increase, and its total amount since the increase 
was made ”"— 
the Secretary of the Treasury caused his 
Comptroller to furnish the information. He 
set forth the order of the Secretary of the 
Navy, arbitrarily adding thirty-three per cent. 
to the pay of the officers of the Navy, and 
added: 


The order of the Secretary is the only author- 
ity for payments beyond the respective salaries 
allowed by law, and such payments have been cred- 
ited to the disbursing officers, under the decision of 
the Supreme Court, in the United States vs. Jones, 
18 Howard, 92,) in which it is held, among other 
things, ‘that the accounting officers of the Treasury 
have not the burden of responsibility cast upon 
them of revising the judgments, correcting the sup- 
posed mistakes, or annulling the orders of the heads 
of Depurtments.”’ 

The second question of the resolution asks for 
“the annual amount of the increase, and its total 
amount since the increase was made.’’ 

Astatement from the Fourth Auditor, of which 
a copy is herewith transmitted, shows that the 
increase of pay under the order of the Secretary 
was, for 





BR IVER SAGER ivi iicecedscsincsonssiscmnnns fee ees 78 
1868... wtibineevicedeiontts MEE on 





WR aitaschcanvedsete cn tbahenp eb eerncaccdetncesennedoonedens ° 


893,793 51 


SN cccacaiies aicwetiaubindehwkeuts aad $3,673,981 89 











This is an approximate result, but I have no 
doubt whatever of its substantial accuracy. If there 
be error, it is not by over statement. 

The resolution is herewith returned. 

Very re:pectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. M. BRODHEAD, Comptroller. 


Hon. Gro. S. BoutweEuu, Secretary of the Treasury. 


But it is useless to pursue that branch of 
the statement in the tables any further. There 
are, doubtless, a number of items in the mis- 
cellaneous appropriations for 1871, not strictly 
necessary for the purpose of carrying on the 
Government for that year, and if the gentle- 
men from Massachusetts had examined the 
items of expenditures in the $20,000,000 
charged as miscellaneous in 1860, he would 
have found many that it would have been 
equally as just and proper to have stricken 
from the expenditures of the Government for 
that year as it was to strike out those he has 
doue in his table for 1871, among others, such 
items at $431,518 54 two and three per cent. 
to the State of Missouri, $108,000; for patent 
office building, $219,573 53, patent fund, &c.; 
but he takes special care to do nothing of that 
sort. On.the contrary, the special object seems 
to be to charge all that it is possible to do to 
the aceount of 1860, and strike off everything 
and omit to charge everything possible in the 
account of 1871, and then call it a fair com- 
parison, 

It will be observed that in the table of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts and in the re- 
port of the Secretary (for in that they agree) 
the expenditures of the War Department for 
1871 are stated at $35,799,991 82, which is 
$8,280,093 13 less than the amount actually 
expended by that Department in that year, as 
the following detailed statement, which will be 
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found on page 5 of the tables annexed to the 
last report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
conclusively proves: 


Military Establishment. 


Par ORRIN cine ventas thes cco svere $6,146,981 79 
Commissary department...............sc0c00e0 3,483,668 52 
Quartermaster’s department..............000 12,746,350 97 


Ordnance department......... 0.0... c.cceceee ens 
Forts and fortifications ........0. 00000. .cccc0c0e 
Improvement of rivers and harbors...... 
PESISCOET, AOGMGING 6. sc csccon+ccoscni po scucshe cisies 
Medical department 
Freedmen’s Bureau 
National Asylum for Disabled Volun- 

ED PU ENOUO ic dvickccecccxscsessavesed ccphccte 
Bounties to soldiers...........cccecesceeeee seeees 
Reimbursing States for raising volun- 
Horses and other property lost in ser- 


778,490 21 
1,287,167 46 
4,834.277 88 

178,956 66 

173,294 05 

463,210 82 


296,287 32 


0 948 4s 
2,379,246 72 


Contingencies of the Army......cccccccceoes 
Washington and Oregon volunteers in 

MEE TEIII sssacscavitcecatne tence conepcessksccias 
Payments under relief acts............. kee 


228,836 75 
) 


42,131 71 


Capture of Jefferson Davis.............-.cs00 1,611 50 
Bronze eq ues rian statue of Lieutenant 
General Winfield Scott.............0...000 15,000 00 





44,080,084 95 | 


ou proceeds of sales of ordnance, 


8,280,093 13 








Total military establishment.........$35,799,991 82 








That statement shows unquestionably that 
the expenditures of the War Department for 
1871 exceeded $44,000,000; the items making 
up that sum are given. How are the expenses 
reduced to a fraction over thirty five million 
dollars? By thesales of ordnance? Who owned 
the ordnance? Who paid for it when it was 
originally purchased? Of course it was paid 
for and owned by the people of the United 
States. How then can the agents who have 
charge of it reduce their expenditures, which 
they admit were over forty-four million dollars 
to about thirty-five million dollars by selling the 
property of their employers? If that sort of 

rocess. is allowed, all the managers of the 
Var Department have to do will be to sell an 
amount of the people’s property equal to the 
amount they expend, no matter how much 
that may be, and their system of book-keep- 
ing will prove that they have spent nothing. 
I.hardly think any private gentleman would 
be satisfied with such an account if exhibited 
by his agent. 

Mr. Speaker, the truth is, and no amount 
of sophistry nor tables of figures, no matter 
how artfully prepared, can shake it in the 
minds of intelligent men who examine the 
subject, that the— 

Ordinary expenses of the Government for 1860 

WOT inc ccesenhs pap ehes eathosbpapqesenosiniacspines psc Pen Ae 
To which add the balance of the reve- 

nues of the Post Office Department 


not embraced above.......c..cceeeeeseeee-ee 3,720,605 35 





Making the total, including Post Office = 
UNIT IIIT ssns cino- | ine namehataasebuendentiy Jamantanaiion $62,676,557 74 


While the— 


as stated by the Secretary... ............$123,139,932 70 
To which add Post Office collection, not 
embraced in the above statement, at 
a lalla 
And the amount wrongfully deducted 
from the expenditures of the War 
Die par ta em hiciessisssesecreserntssec'eceses 


25,000,000 00 


8,280,093 13 


or $93,743,468 09 more than was expended 
for the same purposes in 1860, instead of 
$6,448,682 84, as siated in the table presented 
by and vouched for by the distinguished chair- 
man of the Commitiee of Ways and Means, 
In the face of such facts, it is useless to talk 


the people in 1860 and 1871. We all know 
the increase of population during the last 
decade was about twenty-two per cent. ; it is 


10,656,300 33 


110,887,67 | 


Ordinary expenses of the Government for 1871 were, | 


DEMAIS @ LOCME Ol ccecerssesanneocapdiner ¥eeerse $156,420,025 83 | 


about the comparative taxation per capita on | 


| with their fancy sketches. This much is cer- 
tain, in 1860 the average rate of tariff taxa- 
tion was nineteen per cent. on dutiables, with 
a very large free list; in 1871 the average 
taxation on dutiable erticles was forty-eight 
per cent., with not only a very small free list 
but with tariff duties so adjusted as to make 
the indirect or protective tax greatly more 
burdensome to the consumer than the amount 
of revenue derived would indicate. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in bis finance report for 
| 1871 gives the amount collected by taxation 
| from the people, which found its way into the 
Treasury, as follows: 
1860, 


| 
j 











i NII oun cocagsidtidanenaadeimeeesenaiminde $53,187,511. 87 

28 bP ERG TARR on ccc, «svicucsderececbentresoedeonere 1,778,557 71 
257,404 36 NOOR OOH ii in ciik cttsndecdniovtare nth einees 1,088,580 25 
BY OR GEM oo ceesasenorgaracdcntriniatinnast eek: $56,054,590 83 

1811, e nye 

1} QetmbeeS... ne scccocerergecmopcaponsventeessaneresnees $206, 270,408 05 

|! Intermal revenue .......0.sscssssessseseseenesnese 143,096,153 63 

SF SOMME GM ce docce cuscncsdoncetnneratencesceice tian 580.355 87 

Boy Se Wr eee ee yt 2,888,646 68 

| PERC AMOO RS 5. «sncocniprces pense tensed conga’ consie 22,093,541 21 

aa een iain cat 8,892,839 05 
Total...... cas snndenebiaptbopnmhibialcedisuaskea tte $383,321.944 89 





When it is recollected that $183,000,000 will 
| pay all the interest, pensions, sinking fund, 
and leave the margin to buy bonds, people will 
| wonder by what arithmetic it can be proved 
| that they, having increased in numbers only 
twenty two per cent. since 1860, are taxed 
less than they were in 1860 when $200,000,000 
in addition to the $183,000,000 is annually 
wrung from them now by taxation, while $56,- 
000,000 was the whole amount of their taxa- 
tion in 1860. 

It is true we paid as premiums in the pur- 
chase of our own bonds to the holders of them 
in the year 1870 $15,996,555 60, and in 1871 
$9,016,794 74, making in these two years thus 
paid as premiums to bondholders $26,013,- 
350 34. ‘These are regarded as extraordinary 
expenditures in the calculation of thegentle- 
man from Massachusetts. I agree that they 
| are not only extraordinary but outrageous ex- 
penditures. Indeed, I bave been amazed that 
the taxpayers of the country have so long and 80 
tamely submitted to the extortion. That pre- 
mium has been and is now being paid upon 
| what are known as the five twenty bonds ot 
| the United States, so called, because by the 
| terms of their issue the Government had the 
| right to pay them at any time after five years, 
| and was bound to pay them in twenty years 
| after their date. ‘They were authorized and 
|| issued more than five years prior to 1870 by 
| the same law which authorized the issue of 
| the legal-tender notes. The principal of the 
| bonds was, by the distinct terms of the law, 
| made payable in these notes, the interest 
|| being payable in gold, and we have required 
customs duties to be paid in gold ever since, 
so as to have an ample fund to meet our gold- 
| interest obligations. On the back of each 
legal-tender note is the following indorsement: 

* This note is a legal tender at its face value for all 
debts public and private, except duties on imports 
and interest on the publie debt.” 

The purchasers of these bonds bought them 
at par with greenbacks when one dollar in gold 
| was worth at least two in paper. Yet, by an 
act passed by a Republican Congress two years 
ago, without consideration and in violation of 
‘the right of their constituents, $26,000,000 
|| have been paid as a premium in two years in 
| the purchase of these bonds which the United 

States had the right to call in and pay for in 
| the sume eurrency with which they were pur- 
chased, and in which they were payable, aud 
| which every soldier, sailor, pensioner or other 
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when they are unjustly gorging the bondholder 
with gold wrung from the sweat of the poor. 
Such expenditures may well be called extra- 
ordinary, but it is not equally clear how gen- 
tlemen can stand up here and claim credit for 
them. 

All these things are bad enough, but there 


are worse things than these connected with | 


the expenditares of the Government under 
Republican rule; things that would not be 
tolerated for a moment in any other free Gov- 
ernment upon earth, and which never would 
have been tolerated here but for the reckless- 
ness and party rancor which has contolled all 
things for the last few years. I allude now to 


the irresponsible and secret expenditure of | 


the proceeds of sales of public property by the 
various Departments of the 
which has been carried on to a frightful extent 
without accounting to Congress, or even advis- 
ing the Representatives of the people of the 
facts. I have called the attention of Congress 
to these abuses so often and complained of 
their existence so bitterly, that I almost fear 
that I will be classed among the common 
scolds if I allude to them again. However, 
Mr. Benton used to say that the finest figure 
of speech in the English language was ** ding- 
dong.’’ Acting on bis authority, I intend to 
ding-dong these fact into the ears of the Amer- 
ican Congress till the abuses of which I com- 
plain are stopped, as they will be as soon as 
the American people get to understand them. 

The people believe now that all expendi- 
tures are made in accordance with appropria- 
tions ordered by Congress on bills originating 
in the House of Representatives, when the 
fact is that five of the bureaus of the War 
Department alone have in the last six years, 
according to their own admission, sold to suit 
themselves property belonging to the people, 
and purchased with their money, to the amount 
of $182,719,460 88, and have spent it all in 
ways that Congress knows nothing of, without 
appropriation, and in addition to liberal if 
not extravagant appropriations which have 
been regularly made every year by Congress 
for their support and maintenance, and they 
have refused and continue to refuse even to tell 
us to whom they have paid it, what claims they 
have settled, or any fact that throws any light 
upon their conduct in regard to its expendi- 
ture. I urged and demanded information in 
regard to these matters, until the Hoase passed 
resolutions last February requiring the Secre- 
taries of War and of the Navy to give the 
information demanded, and ordered the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to tell us‘what his De- 
partment showed as to these sales and the 
disposition made of their proceeds. After all 
sorts of evasion, because of expense, &c., the 
Secretary of War sent to Congress a sort of 
response. (See Executive Document, No. 200, 
second session Forty-Second Congress.) It 
is contained in six lines and a half, and reads 
as follows: 

I have the honor to send you, herewith, for the 
information of the House, reports of the chiefs of 
such bureaus of this Department as have sold public 
property since June 30, 1865, and which answers, so 
far as the limited clerical force that could be spared 
for the work without great prejudice to important 
public interests and a reference to the records in 
possession of the Department will permit within a 
reasonable time, the requirements of said resolu- 
tion. 

lly, yo i servant, 
Very respeetfully, your chediens eee Ar 


Secretary of} War. 
The Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


The reports of the chiefs of bureaus are gen- 
erally equally laconic, the most important of 
them, that of the Quartermaster General, end- 
ing thus; after simply giving aggregate amounts 
received, he adds: 

Making the total amount received by this Depart- 


ment since June 30, 1865, in excess of its appropri- 
ations, $107,959,416 62, All of this has been used in 


Government, | 





ee, tC 








—————— 
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payment of indebtedness of the Department, except, 
as before stated, the sum of $2,277,807 64. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant. 
ROBERT ALLEN, 
Acting Quartermaster Gene ral, 
Brevet Major General U.S. A. 
The honorable Secretary or War. 


In addition to the amount received from sales by 
the Quartermaster General............ $107,959,416 62 
The subsistence department sold to 
the additional amount of (not paid 


into the Treasury in any form.)...... 2,103,005 85 
The Surgeon General’s sales amount- 

DEE Nh, .ccuseracctiiaibenabedueehdlabiadia teeta Mencia 5,233,977 73 
The Engineers Bureau’s sales............ 291,042 55 


The Ordnance Bureau’s sales............. 17,132,817 63 


er a ee oe $132,719,460 38 


>= 


The subsistence department reports pro- | 


ceeds of sales in addition to the above of 
$35,676,007 72 placed to the credit of the 
surplus fund. It will be observed that the 
sales of property by and expenditures of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau and several others are not 
embraced in the above amount, while refer- 
ence to the appropriation acts of Congress 
will show that each one of these bureaus has 
been drawing from the Treasury each year 
the sums claimed to be necessary for the run- 
ning of the bureau, and the people have been 
made to believe that the War Department was 


being kept up annually solely by appropria: | 


tions made by Congress for that purpose. 
Think of it, sir, a quartermaster spends 

nearly one hundred and six million dollars in 

excess of all appropriations in six years—a 


much larger sum than was required for the | 


support of the whole Government from 1791 
to 1812; and yet, when asked by Congress 
what has been done with the money, the only 
answer is, ‘‘ All of it has been used to pay the 
debts of the department.’’ ‘Surely the Repre- 
eentatives of the people, whose property has 
heen sold by a quartermaster, have a right to 
be informed at least what debts have been 
paid with its proceeds. Even the judgments 


of the Court of Claims, except for limited | 


amounts, are revised and appropriations made 
by Congress for-their payment. Scrutiny is 
exercised by ‘committees, and Congress has 
to pass upon the decision of committees 
specially appointed to investigate southern 
claims; but a quartermaster of the War 
Department can sell our property, constitute 
himself into a court, pay to whom he pleases, 
reject such as he sees fit, establish rules or 
act without rules, keep all his proceedings 
in the dark, and after disposing of *property 
worth perhaps $500,000,000 for $107,000,000, 
pay out the sum received to his own favor- 
ites, and disposes of a resolution of inquiry 
as to his acts by telling Congress, in a line, that 
the money has been used to pay the debts of 
the department; yet the leaders of the Admin- 
istration come here and boast about econ- 
omy and the prudent management of public 
affairs when not one of them can guess within 
$100,000,000 of the value of the public prop- 
erty which has been sold, or form the slightest 
idea of the character of property disposed 
of, and they have not the most remote con- 
ception of the amount or character of the 
(so-called) debts paid, of the proof by which 
they were sustained, or of the means to which 
claimants had to resort in order to obtain pay- 
ment. The simple statement that property 
enough to bring $132,000,000 has been sold 
and the proceeds spent by a single bureau of 
one Department of the Government without 
appropriation by Congress, and in ways that 
Congress knows nothing of, is enough to con- 
demn any Administration, and the men who 
uphold such a system as unfit to represent a 
free people. 

Knowing that it was almost certain that the 
proper information would not be furnished by 
the War Department, I obtained the passage 


v 








| as follows: 


of a resolution calling upon the Secre; 
the Treasury for information as to the 
which passed through the Treasury fy; 
sales of property made by the Departmen, 
but he professes to be unable to give it, Atte. 
holding the resolution over two months he 
returned the following answer: r 


ary cf 
Money 
1M the 


Treasury Deparryrx 
a. . 4 iN 
‘ Wasuinoton, D. C., May 8, 189 
Str: In answer to that part of the resolm:, 
offered by Mr. Beck, on the 28th of February to 
which is diregted to the Secretary of the Treasury’ 


** Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury } 
directed to inform the House what amount of mon . 
has been paid into the Treasury, or to the Treasy q 
of the United States, from the sales of property ke 
the officers of the War Department since the 3th 
day of June, 1865; he will inform the House ho, 
much money so paid into the Treasury, or tot} 
Treasurer, has been withdrawn, stating when he | 
by whom, and in what amounts such portions , 
have been withdrawn were paid onthe dra de 
of any officer of the War Department.” 

I have the honor to say that the appropriatiog 
accounts of the Treasury Department are kept in 
such a manner _as not to show how much money 
paid into the Treasury by officers of the War De. 
partment, was receivod from the sales of public 
property, and how much as repayments on account 
of moneys theretofore advanced. 

Under the laws in force prior to July 12, 1870, aij 
proceeds of property sold by officers of the Govern. 
ment were paid into the Treasury (ordinarily after 
deducting the expenses of sale) to the credit of the 
appropriation from which the property was origip- 
ally purchased, and no separate account was kept 
by this Department on the appropriation ledgers 


Ag 
ft Or order 


| of the amounts received. But in the individual 


accounts with the officers, wherein they were charged 
and held accountable for the property received, and 
tredited with the amount tested or disposed of by 
chem, the proceeds of sales in each case would ap- 
pear. When property was sold the officer making 
the sale was credited in‘ his property account and 
charged in his money account, thus settling the first 
and making him accountable in the second. 

It isnotimpossible to aggregate the items of inform. 
ation asked for by the resolution, but the amount of 
labor involved, and the time necessary, exceed the 
capacity of this Department during the present ses- 


| sion of Congress. 


All moneys received into the Treasury from sales 
of property were credited to the specific appropria- 


| tion, and might be used according to the terms of 


| that appropriation upon the requisition of the Sec 


| 


retary of the Treasury, but in no case were the 
moneys so deposited subject to the order or draft of 
the officer making the deposit. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, 


GEO. 8S. BOUTWELL, 
Secretary. 
Hon. James G. BLAINE. . 
Speaker House of Representatives. 


If nothing else would condemn the manage- 
ment of the officials, the fact that they have 
purposely mixed money received from sales 
with the money received on annual appro- 
priations so that it cannot be traced, ought 
todo so. It is an effectual way to cover up 
all delinquencies. It seems certain, therefore, 
that the House of Representatives and the 
country will not be allowed to know what has 
become of the property sold by that Depart: 
ment as long as the present Administration 
remains in power. Ifthe people of the coun- 
try are foolish enough to give them a new lease 
of power, we never will know. If, however, 
on the 4th of next March they are ordered 
to leave, as I trust they will be, then the 
facts will all appear, unless the records dis- 
appear, as the evidence in the Buell court: 
martial and the reports of the commanders 
in the Army during the war have, no one 
seems to know how, when, or where—conven- 
iently lost. ee 

A statement of the management of affairs in 
the Navy Department would be but a repel 
tion of the condition of things in the War 
Department. We have been making large 
annual appropriations out of taxes collected for 
all the bureaus of that Department, generally 
more than double the amounts appropriated 
for the same service before the war, while the 
number of sailors and ships in the service '8 
not greater now than then; yet that Depart: 
ment has been constantly selling our ships 8” 
other property in its charge, and we can get 
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intelligent account of what has been done. | 
One thing is certain, we had six hundred and | 
at the close of the war, most of | 


ffty ships y : : 
ve 04 all bought and paid for with the 


money of the people. In December, 1871, 
ye bad but one hundred and seventy-nine 
jeft, as the Seeretary of the Navy shows in | 
report, and of those only thirty-six were | 


his | 
ft for use. 
ships, therefore, | 
wise disappeared in the last six years. 
twenty-one have been lost, which I suppose 
is au overestimate, it leaves four handred 
and fifty which have been sold, besides ail 
the other materials for naval service which 


Four hundred and seventy-one 


we owned when the war closed, purchased out | 
of the enormous appropriations made for that | 


service during the years of strife. I made an 
earnest effort to get full information upon all 


these subjects also, and the House on my | 


motion passed resolutions which ought to 
have obtained it, but it has been only partially 
given, On the 6th of April the Secretary of 


the Navy sent his answer, (see Executive Doc- || 
yment No. 250, second session Forty-Second | 


Congress, ) referring to the reports of his bureau 
ofiicers for statements of sales, adding: 


Further, in answer to that part of the resolu- 
tion which directs the Secretary of the Navy to 
state “how much money has been spent by his 
Department in addition to amounts appropriated 
by Congress for the services of the several fixcal 
years commencing July 1, 1865,’’ I would state that 
it has been the custom to carry forward the unex- 


pended balances of appropriations from one year to | 


another, which balance, when added to the appro- 
priations, would make the sum required for the use 
of the Navy Department for that fiscal year; and, 
in making the estimates, the Department was gov- 
erned by the balances remaining on hand from the 
preceding year, For instance, the balance to the 
credit of the Navy Department on July 1, 1865, was 
$22,408,990 65; to which sum was added the appro 
priations for the fiseal year 1865-66, ($119,882,928 75,) 
making the total amount available for that year 
$142.291,919 40. But of this sum only $43,324,526 42 
was expended; and out of the balance remaining 
($98,967,392 98) and subsequent balances, $74,027,- 
763 45 has been covered into the United States Treas- 
ury. Therefore, no money in addition tothe regular 
appropriations has been spent. But, on the con- 
trary, the sum of $74,027,765 45, above stated, has 
been refunded out of the appropriations and pro- 
ceeds of sales to the Treasury. Of the proceeds of 
sales, amounting, for the period named, to $12,923,- 
419 82, there has been expended, as previously stated, 
$1,923,222 32, and the balance, $11,000,197. 50 has been 
refunded to the Treasury. 

I have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, your 


obedient servant, 
GEO. M. ROBESON, 
Secretary of the Navy. 

It must be borne in mind that the large ap- 
propriation for 1865-66 was made by Congress 
while the war was raging; peace had been 
restored before any of it could be used. After 
deducting the expenditures of the year $98,- 
967,392 42 remained, and Mr. Welles, the then 


Secretary of the Navy, covered into the ‘T'reas- | 


ury $74,027,765 45 of it and retained $24,- 
939,627 53, which has been spent since 1868 
in addition to all the large appropriations an- 
nually made for the Navy. ‘The Secretary 
tells us that the sales of property since 1865-66 
amount to $12,923,419 82, of which $1,923,- 
#2) 32 has been spent, and the balance, 
$11,000,197 60, has been refunded to the 
reasury. 

It may be supposed by some that the pro- 
ceeds of sales spoken of by the Secretary have 
been paid into the Treasury, and are no longer 
subject to the order of the Navy Department ; 
itso, itis a mistake. ‘The Secretary ander- 
stands the use of language, and of technical 
terms, 
up was covered ‘into the Treasury, which 
means, was restored to the people, and could 
be used by the Secretary of 
pay any debts or demands on the Treasury; 
the $11,000,000 proceeds of sales has not been 


Covered into the Treasury, simply refunded to 
eposited there 


the Treasury, which means, 


subject to the order of the Secretary of the 
avy. It cannot be used by the Secretary of 
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have been sold or other- | 
If | 


The money which Mr. Welles gave 


the Treasury to 





of the Govern 


| 
|| the Treasury, but can be drawn out whenever 
the Secretary of the Navy has any other case 
like the Secor claim which he desires to pay 
or repay, which is perhaps the true expression 
in regard to that particular transaction. 





| vessels were sold, how many were disposed 
| of, to produce the sums received ? 
| value, or character of the ships, even the names 


outside of the Department. Ten millions three 





nearly all the vessels were comparatively new 


The Senate undertook to look into this matter 
| some time ago, as will be seen by the debate 
on page 7 of the Globe of May 2, in which 
Senator EpmMunps intimated very decidedly 


sale of ships. Among other things he said ; 








have them awarded to the lowest instead oft 
est bidder, took place in that Department. 


unable to.” 


so cautious in their development of facts. 


the 








I beg | 


gentlemen to take up Executive Decument No. || specimen of the whole: 


that gross frauds had been perpetrated in the 


** But we had a little investigation during that time 
into some of the affairs of the Navy Department re- 
specting the sale of some of those ships that are now 
making such a fuss in this debate, and it did appear 
in that investigation (andif Senators are very curi- 
ous I think I can look up the testimony and have it 
read) that, notto spend any timein detailing them, 
some very extraordinary performances in the way of 
advertising ships for sale, and then taking peins to 

i ne high- 
One of 
them we stopped and broke ap; one ortwo we were 


Perhaps it is the apprehension on the part 
of the Departments that a thorough and not a 
‘* little’? investigation was intended by the 
House when the resolutions were passed that 
makes them all sa costive in their replies and 


| When I have time and again urged upon 
Congress that great wrongs were practiced by 
Taepadtahoute in the sale of our property 
and the expenditure of its proceeds without 
appropriation, and in excess of appropriations, 
I have been invariably charged by gentlemen | 
on the other side with making personal attacks 
on the Secretaries and other Government ofli- | 
cials, and I have been told that if I demanded 


- 
| 250 and turn to the report therein of 


GRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


ment— Mr. Beck. 
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the 


| Bureau of Construction and Repair on pages 


The cost, | 


| of the purchasers, are concealed so as to pre- | 
vent Congress from getting -the information | 


hundred and forty four thousand and sixty-six | 
dollars and nineteen cents received from sales | 
by that bureau, and four hundred and seventy- | 
‘one vessels gone, to say nothing of the other | 
property sold, makes, to say the least of it, a | 
very suspicious exhibit when it is known that | 


and some of them cost millions of dollars. | 


Who can tell from such statements what || 


an investigation on distinet charges it would | 


be ordered. hat was simply a dodge to break || 
| have never made any 
I want the in- 
formation ; as a Representative I have a right || 
to it; it has been wrongfully withheld by the || 


the force of the facts. 
charges against any official. 


Departments ; the country can judge why. 


Recent experiences in investigations will not | 
impress the country very favorably with their | 
fairness or impartiality. When Tom Murphy, | 
and Leet and Stocking are held up as paragons | 
of virtue by a Senate committee in the face of | 
all the developments of the New York custom: || 
house frauds, and Casey, with his New Orleans 


45 to 55 inclusive, and they will find it made 
up in such a way as carefully to avoid giving 
the desired information. The following is a 





| | | 1 
Admiral C, H. Bell............. | BRENT csereciace July 24, 1865. | New York. do $667 50 | 
P OSSEIS.....c0e0eeeeeee, Lhird quarter, 1865. | New York. do | 706.350 00 | 
| Vessels... Third quarter, 1865. | New York. do | 764,20 00 | 
| Boats... September 25, 1865. | New York. do | 802 50 | 
ee aa a October 25, 1865, | New York. do 509,350 37 
V essels.....isceeeseeeeee| November 30, 1865. | New York. do |: 468,900 00 | 
ER a chen cocaneh | November 11, 1865. | New York. do | 3,621 28 
Refuse wood, Xc.....) First quarter, 1866. | New York. do 1,024 70 
Refuse wood, &e..... Second quarter, 1866.| New York. do 2,268 86 
| V OBREIS, .. coceccevinseseyrs March 16, 1866. New York, | do 16,200 00 | 
1 GUL iascinedserasesel August 28, 1866, New York. do 12,600 00 | 
| Vessels.,......00..00-0.| June 13, 1866. | New York. do 32,350 00 | 
| ene September 13, 1866. | New York. | do 5,000 00 | 
i] Vessels.........00.....-..| October 5, 1866. | New York. do |: 119,900 00 | 
By Te MORON seca neqeedn each san October 5, 1866. New York. do 1,057 37 
DURBIN R svesisechoppsiannsos November 9, 1866, | New York, do 6,000 00 
NON iccosa denne isnicabte October 9, 1866, | New York. do 32,000 00 | 
| Refuse wood, &c..... Third quarter, 1866, New York. do 1,103 50 | 
| WV ORMGIR ccenesenesd -| January 19, 1867, New York. do 16,000 00 | 
| 








of his conduct, even these heroes will be as- 
tonished at the venality of the partisan major- 
ity in Congress. 1 did not suppose that any- 
body would be bold enough to indorse the sale 
of the French arms by the Secretary of War 
in the face of the admitted facts, or that any 
human being of any party would fail to condemn 
the Secretary of the Navy for the payment to 
Secor of $93,000 after he had been paid 
in full, and after Secretary Welles testified 
to the facts as he did. Yet committees 
have been found to whitewash them both. 
Until other and better men are in power, 
investigations will prove to be mere farces. 
Yet the resolutions of inquiry, aud even the 


| evasive answers given, have clearly settled 


several important points which the Administra- 


| tion leaders have sedulously endeavored to 


deceive the country concerning. It is shown 


| that the pretense that the expenditures of the 


Government are regulated by or keep within 
the appropriations made by Congress for that 
purpose, is a delusion and a fraud. It is estab- 
lished that hundreds of millions’ worth of pub 
lic property have been sold and squandered by 
Republican officials, and the proceeds paid 
out in ways that Congress knows nothing of, or, 
if it does, it finds, as in the case of the $8,000, 
000 of ordnance sold by the War Department 


| in 1871, that the proceeds are credited to the 


officials, and the true expenditures reduced, 
as in that case, from $44,000,000 to $35,000,- 
000 thereby, as though the property sold had 
been the private property of the agent and not 
of the people. And it has disproved what the 
distinguished chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means asserted the other day, to 
wit, that he had set forth in his table the 
exact expenditures for 1871 of all the Depart- 
ments of the Government, which was the 


| fact 1 started out specially to controvert in 


this branch of my argument. 
I might turn to the Treasury Department 


| and show the frightful discrepancies and the 


forced balances between the account of one 
revenue oOfficialand another, or to the extraor- 
dinary and often illegal contracts made in 
the Post Office Department, and especially to 
the glaring frauds perpetrated in 1871 in the 
| Indian bureaw of the Interior Department, 
still further to prove that the statement of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts was wholly 


|| unsustained. But time would fail me, and I 


shall, before closing this rather dry subject, 
content myself with calling the attention of the 
House briefly to what I consider other crying 
evils in the present administration of fivan- 
cial, affairs. I do it because I presented 
a bill on the 3d day of June for the pur- 
pose of regulating the payment of agents and 


custom-house military ring, is sustained and || attorneys preening or advocating claims 


endured notwithstanding the fearful exposure || before Congress an 


the Executive Depart- 


——$—$<$_—_ 


Ho. or Reps, 


ments, and for other purposes, which failed 
LO paas under a suspension of the rules, prin- 
cipally, 1 believe, because members were not 
advised as to the objects and purposes of the 
proposed measure. IL propose to lay before 
the House and the country the reasons which 
influenced me in presenting it, and to give 
notice that | shall continue to urge its passage 


whenever suitable opportunity offers, being | 


thoroughly convinced that the public interest 
imperatively demands that some such measure 
shall be enacted. 


I also desire to invite the | 
fullest discussion and criticism by those who | 


felt itto be their duty to oppose it, thatthey may | 
be able to show reasons for their opposition, | 


which I have up to this time failed to appre- 
ciate. I hope to be able to answer all objec- 
tions to it come from what quarter they may. 
I propose first to lay before the House the pro- 
ceedings on the bill, as that will show what its 
contents are: 


“Claime Agents and Attorneys. 


“Mr. Beck. I wish to introduce a bill (H, R. 
No. ——) to regulate the compensation of agents and 
attorneys prosecuting claims or demands before 
Congress or the Executive Departments of the Goy- 
ernment, and for other purposes, 

* The bill, which was read, in the first section pro- 
vides that from and after the passagé of the act no 
person shall be permitted to appear or act as agent 
or attorney for any individual, body politic or cor- 

orate, relative to any claim or demand against the 
Tinited States, either before Congress or any com- 
mittee thereof, or before any Department of the 
Government, when either he or any other person 
has any interest, directly or indirectly, insaid claim 
or demand, or any agreement for compeagsation for 
services in obtaining payment of such claim or 
demand, until such agent or attorney shall file with 
the proper committee of Congress or the proper 
officer ot the Departments a statement -on oath, in 
writing, of the amount and character of compen- 
sation which the claimant has agreed to pay for 
services rendered relative to said claim, and no 
greater sum than the amount thus stated shall 
be collectible out of or because of services ren- 
dered concerning said claim or demand. All other 
and further agreements tor the payment of ad- 
ditional compensation relative to the collection 
of said claim ordemand shall be null and void. If 


any money or other thing of value is paid, directly | 


or indirectly, by the claimant, or any one for him, 
to any person or persons, beyond the amount so 
filed, or otherwise than as stated in said paper re- 
quired to be filed as aforesaid, it may be recovered 
by any person suing for the same from the person 
60 receiving it, or from any person interested in the 
payment so made by suit in any court of the United 
States, one half of which recovery shall be paid to 
the peréon suing therefor, and the other half shall 
be paid into the Treasyry of the United States. 
And all persons directly or indirectly receiving any 
compensation in excess of or otherwise than as set 
forth in seid statement, required to be filed as afore- 
said, shail be guilty of a misdemeanor, and on con- 
viction before any court. of the United States shall 
be fined not less than $1,000, and may, in addition 
thereto, be imprisoned for any time not exceeding 
one year at the discretion of the court, provided 
that no allowance for compensation to agents or 
attorneys shall exceed ten per cent. of the amount 
of such claim or demand in any ease whatever, 
either betore Congress or the Executive Depart- 
ments of the Government, and the amount of allow- 
ance, under the amount of percentage above stated, 
shall be subject to the orders of the Departments ar 
of the Congress allowing or ordering payment of 
Such claim or demand. 

“The second section provides that no officer or 
clerk who has been, is, or may be employed in any 
capacity whatever in any of the Departments or 
bureaus of the Government of the United States 
shall, either while in such office or for two years 
after his retirement therefrom, accept any employ- 
ment from, render any services, or give any intorm- 


ation to any person, body politic or corporate, | 

relative to any claim against the United States or | 

other matter which might have come before, or have | 

been considered by the Department, or any officer | 

or bureau therein, in which he is, has been, or may | 

be omnes and allcontracts madé or to be made | 
> 


whereby money or any other thing of value isagreed 


to be paid to such person, or toany one else forsuch | 


services, are hereby declared null and void; and 


any money which may be paid to such person or per- | 
recovered by any pemen suing fon ne 
of the | 


sons may 
same within five years after the discover 
fact that such payment has been made, which suit 
may be brought in any court of the United States in 
the name of the United States, at the cost of the 
party instituting it, one half of the amount so re- 
covered to be for the use of the party suing, and the 
other half shall be paid into the Treasury of the 
United States. Any person violating the provisions 
of this bill sball be guilty of a misdemeanor, audon 
conviction thereof before any court of the United 
States shall be fined not less than $1,000, and may 
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in addition thereto be imprisoned for any time not 
exceeding one year, in the discretion of the court. 

“The third section provides that from and after 
the passage of this bill all persons filing claims 
of any kind against the United States, before any 
of the Executive Departments of the Government, 
shall be required to verity the truth of the petition 
on which the claim is based, and shall, unless when 
official statements are made, support it by written 
statements sworn to by the witnesses. No objec- 
tions to the payment of such claims shall be re- 
ceived by any officer of any Department otherthan 
official statements, unless such objection is in writ- 
ing. signed and sworn to by the party making it, 
setting forth distinctly the facts upon which such 
objection is based. When such objection is founded 
on information of others, it shall disclose the name 
of the informants as well as the information. All 
false statements made by any person, either to gus- 
tain or defeat such claims, shall be deemed perjury 
and punished as such. All the papers pertaining to 
such claims, shall be open for the inspection of the 
claimant or his or her jegally authorized attorney, 
and any officer in any Department who refuses to 
allow such examination to be made shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor in office, and on cohviction may 
be fined not exceeding $1,000, inthe discretion of the 
court. 

**Mr. Becx. I moveto suspend therules and pass 
that bill. 

**Mr. Bincuam. I hope it will be referred. 

‘Mr. Peters. It was before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee and received no favor, and ought not to pass. 

**Mr. Beck. There are just three points in the 


| bill. The first is—— 


* Mr. Perce. 1 object to debate. : 

“Mr. Beck. Ido not expectany favor for the bill 
from anybody who is a friend of the lobby thieves 

“A division having been taken viva voce, the 
Speaker announced that, in his opinion, two thirds 
had not voted in the affirmative. 

‘*Mr. Beck demanded tbe yeas and nays. 

“The yeas and nays were ordered. 

‘The question was taken; and there were—yeas 
70, nays 94, not voting 76.’’ 

While the bill was defeated, several encour- 
aging and gratifying facts were developed. 
The first was that almost the entire Demo- 
cratic party sustained it. I think all would if 
it coald have been explained and some of the 
unimportant provisions modified; and the 
other was, that it received the support of sev- 
eral of the most distinguished Republican 
members, among them the gentleman from 
Ohio, [Mr. Brnenam,] chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and of the gentleman 
from Michigan, [ Mr. Bvair,] chairman of the 
Committee on Claims, to which committees I 
had referred the bill, substantially as reported 


| some weeks before. 


I had no personal interest, of course, in its 


passage ; indeed, it is an unpleasant thing to 


seek to pass laws which strike at the occupa- 
ition of a large and influential class of men; 
but no man is fit to be a Representative who 
allows either private friendships or personal 
interests to govern or contro! his action as a 
public servant. I have endeavored always to 
do what I believed my people, if they were 
assembled here and advised of the facts, would 
do, and | think I know what they would do in 


| this regard. 





! 


During the running debate on the Sth of 
April | gave an outline of the reasons why 
some such bill should pass, and 1 can only 
repeat now what | said then, that to-day no 
measure, however just, can pass Congress, no 
claim however honest can be settled and paid 
by any Department of the Government until 
the claimant has subsidized and paid tribute 
to the swarm of vampires who hang around 
and pollute every approach to power. Kings 
and lobbies, almost exclusively of the extra 
loyal persuasion, have their emissaries every- 
where, maguifying their influence over the 
authorities here, demanding and obtaining 
from one half to three fourths of every claim 
generally on the scandalous pretense that they 
have to subsidize, or, in plain English, bribe 
and buy members of Congress and heads of 


| Departments and bureaus before any claim 


ean be paid. High officials resigu their places 
and get enormous fees to obtain payment 
often of claims they have themselves stopped 
until they can extort the portion demanded. I 


need not specify the cases; they are but too 
well known. ‘The letter from Giles A. Smith, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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late Assistant Postmaster General, to the ra) 
road managers, demanding the advance a 
$1,000,000 to buy Congress, which the “i of 
from Maine read in the Senate the other ce 
sufficiently illustrates the way in which th 
nefarious business is carried on. s 

it has progressed until Congress has be; 
a reproach and a by-word among the 
Men who have a decent self-respect are afraid 
to vote for the most honest measures fo, m 
vate relief because of the scandal which 
sure to follow when the fact is made keowa 
that the claimant gets only a small fraction ot 
the sum paid, the lobby ring having kept the 
lion’s share, pretending to have expended the 
larger portion of it in corrupting Congress op 
the Departments, as the case may be. 

The first section of the bill only provi 
what no honest attorney or agent can ob 
to—that he shall set forth the contract be bes 
made with his employer, when he appears be. 
fore the committees of Congress or the officers 
of the Departments, and provides for his pun- 
ishment if he collects money for services re,| 
or pretended, unless he does so. We all know 
that the city of Washington is full of men who 
are making fortunes by their pretended infly. 
ence with members of Congress and Govern. 
ment officials, whose votes and decisions they 
profess to be able to control, and with whose 
adverse influence they threaten honest claim- 
ants if they fail to pay them the sums de- 
manded for their active or passive influence, 
as the case may be. 

The statements of these men are often utter 
falsehoods, nearly always gross exaggerations; 
but claimants, generally nervous and irritated 
by the unexpected delays which the immense 
pressure of business public and private pro- 
duces, even when men in office are using their 
utmost exertions, almost always fall into the 
clutches of some of these vampires, who rarely 
fail to ascertain all about the business of every 
stranger who makes his appearance here. That 
class of men have done more in the last five 
years, since claims of all sorts growing out of 
the war have become both numerous and im 
portant, to bring Congress and the officials of 
the Department into disrepute before the coun- 
try and the world than all other causes com- 
bined. They bave been aided by the low order 
of men who have in but too many instances 
been placed in power, especially from the 
reconstructed States of the South, until men 
of position and integrity in Congress are afraid 
to advocate or vote for even just private claims, 
because they know that the honest claimant 
rarely gets balf of the amount, the other half 
being taken by lobbyists and thieves who ren- 
dered in a large majority of cases no real ser- 
vice, but extorted the lion’s share of the money 
on the preiense that they had to buy members 
of Congress or the friends of members, or De- 
partment officials or their parasites, in order to 
obtain a favorable decision. 

I need not cite particular instances to prove 
or illustrate the truth of the statements | have 
made. Every intelligent member of Congress 
who has had charge of important claims lias 
felt the embarrassment of his position because 
of the existence of these things. It is agaist 
public policy and contrary to good morals ‘0 
allow such things to continue; and while the 
effort to remove this worst of evils will raise, 
as ‘it bas already raised, a howl of indignation 
against men who urge this reform, I am willing 
to shoulder the responsibility and endure the 
reproeaches, and my constituents will indorse 
me in so doing. I am, perbaps, fortunate |" 
representing a district which asks nothing aud 
expects nothing from the Government, !rom 
whieh there is no lobbyist, and never bes 
been. My people bave no jobs, no rings, °° 
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combinations; they are concerned only in & 
just, honest, and economical adminisiration 
of public affairs, and they expect their Kepre: 
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entative to demand and urge that by every 


proper means. 
The passage of the law I propose would 


' 
| 
| 
| 


wonder such extortions as the exaction of | 


2195000 by James G. Blount as a fee, of 
leas than $300,000 paid to an Indian tribe for 
nretended services impossible, or a $200,000 


fee in the celebrated Chorpenning case, or 


such combinations for division of proceeds as || 


ye are told exist in the effort to obtain the 


* 


other familiar cases I might mention. My 


desire is to allow and encourage the employ- | 


ment and ample payment of acknowledged 
agents and attorneys, to present and openly 
advocate the claims of their employers, to pre- 
pare the cases, come before the committees 
and Departments as they do before the courts, 
avow their employment, and make the best 
resentation of the case they can. Congress 
and the Departments will be enlightened and 


prepared to decide intelligently by such a | 


course. But I would banish and punish all 


sneaks, lobbyists, and bummers, who work | 


in the dark, give no aid in enlightening the 
judgmect of the tribunal which passes:on the 
claim, but bring discredit and disrepute on 
all concerned in its decision, however honest 
or honorable the party deciding may be. There- 
fore it was that | 


ered back by their victims at any time in five 
years, and provided for personal punishment 
for violation of the law besides. { care noth- 
ing about the details of the bill, they may be 
amended to suit Congress ; the principle sought 
to be established I know is a good one, and I 
shall continue to urge it while 1 remain a 
wember of this House. 

The provisions of section two of the bill 
seem to me indispensable to the security alike 
of the Government and the honest claimant, 
It is perfectly monstrous to put it in the power 
of officials to manipulate the records of the 
Department in which they are employed, and 
when that is done to suit them, allow them to 
retire and at once become the attorneys for or 
against parties whose cases they have as offi- 


cers put in sbape to pass or defeat as it is | 
made their interest to do one thing or the | 


other. The example furnished by an Assist- 
aut Secretary of the Treasury who resigned 


and made a fortune by extorting fabulous sums | 


as fees from cotton and other claimants in 
order to obtain payments which should never 
bave been withheld, is too notorious to need 
a detailed statement. The resignation of an 
Assistant Postmaster General and his employ- 
ment in the celebrated Chorpenning case is 
equally well known; while the exhibit made in 
the Senate by a Senator from Maine of the 
infamous proposition of another retired Assist- 
ant Postmaster General to the railroad presi- 
dents for $1,000,000 as a compensation and 
corruption fund in order to procure an in- 
crease of their compensation for mail service, 
renders it unnecessary to say more in sup- 
port of the most stringent legislation against 
the abuses practiced by the Government offi- 


Clals, 


_ The third section seems to me so obviously 
right that | confess I was astonished to find 
leading Republicans opposed to it. No man 
can stand before the people of the country and 
Oppose it, and I doubt ‘whether any man will 
risk his reputation by Opposing it on this floor. 
It only requires men who present and those 
who oppose claims to verify their demands 
ortheir objections under the legal responsibility 
lor lalse statements, and requires ail officials 
‘o allow claimants to see what obstacles are 
interposed to the payment of their demands. 

hat honest man can object to any of these 
things? As I said when I presented the bill, I 
do not expect any support from the friends of 
the lobby thieves. This is their great field ; 


270,000,000 of cotton tax, or in dozens of | 


rovided that all money ob- 
obtained by that class of men might be recov- | 


: 


| it is here where, under existing regulations, not 
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to say laws—for there are no laws allowing the 
present infamous and corrupt practices—that 


they batten and fatten on the unfortunate | 
suppliants at the feet-of official arrogance and 


power. 

‘The most honest man in the country may 
present the most meritorious claim to any 
Executive Department of this Government; 


| he may have it prepared by the best lawyer, in 


strict accordance with the most technical forms, 
and he cannot get a dollar paid on it if the 
most dishonest and corrupt scoundrel in the 
land, for the purpose of levying black mail 
upon him, whispers in the ear of the official 
who has the power to pay or refuse payment 
as he pleases, that the claimant is disloyal, or 
makes any other suggestion he chooses; the 
claim is at once suspended, and the claimant 
is notallowed to know either what the obsta- 
cle is which is interposed or who interposed it. 

_ Ought such things to be possible under a 
Government of law? Would it be tolerated in 
any respectable despotism? If the transac- 
tions to which this system relates were small 
or insignificant it might be overlooked, but 
they embrace hundreds of millions of dollars, 
covering all the claims against the Treasury, 
War, Navy, and other Departments of the 
Government. In the Treasury they are im- 
mense, and | have just shown that in the War 
Department alone the proceeds of sales of 
property which are all subject to claims and 
are used as the officials see fit, to pay such as 
they choose, upon such terms as they please, 
amount to over one hundred and thirty-two 
million dollars, in five bureaus, while’ the 
proceeds of sale of over four hundred and fifty 
ships are held and used in like manner by the 
Navy Department. All these immense sums are 
disposed of by no fixed law. ‘he justice or 
injustice of the claim is not relied on at all as 
the test of whether it shall be paid or rejected. 
It is the influence which can be brought to 
bear on the officials and their retainers to pay 
such as the lobbyists have arranged for the divis- 
ion of satisfactorily, orto reject or indefinitely 
postpone others however meritorious until 
satisfactory arrangements can be made with 
the claimant to pay the desired portion of it 
to the lobby ring before it is allowed to pass. 

If gentlemen will read the testimony of Mr. 
Hosmer, and of 8. P. Brown, taken before a 
committee of this House, in the investigation 
recently had relative to certain acts of the 
Secretary uf the Navy, they will get a glimuse, 
and a glimpse merely, of the way these things 
are managed, but they will see very clearly 
$26,000 out of $52,000 obtained in the case 
of the Governor stuck in the bands of that 
ring for their influence; and if they want fur- 
ther light they need only read the Secor case 
to see $98,000 of the people’s money paid 
not only in palpable violation of law, after the 
claimants had been paid in full under a spe- 
cial act by a former Administration, which, 
according to the decisions of all the Attorney 
Generals and the sworn testimony of Secretary 
Welles, was a finality, but it was so flagrantly 
wrong that even the Republican Committee on 
Naval Affairs of the Senate had to report on 
it thus, at the time: 

“On the 13th of July, 1868, an act was passed 
directing the payment of these amounts to these 
parties ’’— 

Referring to the case of Secor & Co. and 
Perine, Secor & Co.— 


‘*by which act it was declared that these payments | 

should be ‘in full discharge of all claims against the | 

United States on account of the vessels upon which || © ; : 

the board made the allowance, as per their report, || facts are in a record of seven hundred and 
, 


fifty pages; but I cannot understand how a 
person who pretends to sit judicially can de- 
liberately write out a speech such as my col- 
league’s. It is remarkable throughout, as well 
for its suppression of important facts, as for 
The committee of 


under the act of March 2, 1867. 

** Under the stress of an overpowering necessity, 
as they allege, these parties received those amounts, 
That in law such receipt is a complete bar to all 
further recourse, cannot be denied.” 


Yet even the repayment of this is not deemed 
censurable by the committee of the House 
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| 
] whose report has just been laid upon our 
|| tables. 

These are merely specimens. I have no 
sort of doubt, if the list of claims paid by the 
|| different Departments of the Government in 
the last few years were furnished, as they ought 
to be, simply with the names of the claimants 
and the amounts paid, it would be ascertained 
that in almost every instance one half of all 
payments made have been retained by the 
‘**rings’’ which infest the Capitol. 1 am not, 
as I said before, charging individual corrup- 
tion on any officials; | have net the proof on 
which to do it, and I am glad I have not; but 
i charge that the present system is rotten and 
corrupt, and that it is kept up and maintained 
to promote the vilest and basest system of 
political and personal servility and corruption 
ever practiced upon earth. The magnitude and 
extent of it can only be guessed at by looking 
at the vast sums under private partisan con- 
trol, to be disposed of without responsibility 
anywhere unless Congress has the courage and 
the integrity to stifle it before it debauches 
and overthrows even the power of Congress 
itself. That,ix brief,is the reason why | said 
resistance would be made at every point to 
the reforms I was urging by every friend of 
the lobby thieves cu this floor. 

In view of all thesc tuings I close by repeat- 
ing that it is utter folly even for the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means to try by tables fixed up to conceal 
the truth, intended perhaps to deceive him, 
to seek to convince intelligent men that either 
frugality or economy forms any element of the 
present Republican administration of public 
affairs. 
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SPEECH OF HON. N. P. CHIPMAN, 
OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
In rue House or Representatives, 


May 21. 1872, 


the minority. 





the following remarks in reply to Mr. Roose- 
VELT: 


assault which he makes upon them. 


sions upon a given state of facts. 





its statement of untruths. 


The memorial of certain residents and tax-payers 
of the District of Columbia, complaining of alleged 
extravagance in the government of the District, 
having heen referred to the Committee for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, a majority and minority report 
were submitted. Mr. Roosrve.t, who bad signed 
the minority report condemning the acts of the 
District government, obtained leave to print some 
remarks in favor of the resolution recommended by 


Mr. CHIPMAN obtained -leave to print 


I had thought that upon the majority and 
minority reports upon the testimony produced 
before the committee raised to investigate the 
affairs of the District of Columbia the judg- 
ment of Congress might be based, and that there 
would be no further occasion for incumbering 
the records of the Governwent in this matter ; 
but the very extraordinary, and | think unne- 
cessary, speéch of my colleague on the com- 
mittee [Mr. KoostvEL?] compels me to go at . 
some length into the merits of the case, and 
particularly to notice the glaring errors into 
which he has fallen and would lead the House, 
and to vindicate the officers of the District gov- 
ernment from the gratuitous and unwarranted 
I can 
understand how men may differ in their conclu- 
I can also 
understand how men may differ as to what the 
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which he was a member knows that he was 
absent a great deal during the investigation, 
and especially while the evidence was being 
heard in defense, and before this evidence had 
been put in he had declared that he did not 
want to hear any more testimony, and became 
very impatient to close the investigation. 

It is not a pleasant thing to allude to these 
facts, but 1 think myself justified in stating 
them since he has opened an attack of such a 
character as to rob debate of all its amenities 
and has made it necessary to strip his speech 
of its high pretensions. 

A patient and an uninterrupted hearing was 
due the accused, as it was a trial for the very 
existence of our District government. This 
was not given by the judge whose opinion | 
am about to review, and this fact takes from 
it the weight of even dictum. 

I think it possible, as.my colleague states, 
that he entered upon the investigation with 
some favorable impressions of our District 
government; but it was certainly manifest 


throughout the later part of the investigation || 


that he lost his balance, unlike his colleague 


_ who joined in the minority report, [ Mr. Cress, } 


before the investigation was half over, 


The District of Columbia—Mr. Chipman. 


T 
'| a Legislative Assembly with delegated powers, 
| and authorized it to create such officers and 


[t was early discoverable in the investiga- | 


tion that he suspected, as the memorialists had 
charged, that there existed here a parallel be- 


tween the management of the District govern- || 


ment andthe mismanagement of the Tammany 
ring of New York, and being fresh from the 


work of overthrowing that tyranny, the present | 


opportunity seemed to be a good one to sup- 
plement his reputation and give it a national 
character. 

I would not rob him of any of the laurels 
he won in New York. It was a virtuous act 
in him, having availed himself of the benefits 
of that ring, and having been let into its hid- 
den mysteries, to expose the corruption of 


those who had elevated him to position and | 


join in the general cry of **Stop thief!’’ 

I commend him for that; but when he sets 
his judgment up as the standard for official con- 
duct, and erects in his imagination the coun 
terpart of Tammany as existing in the District 
of Columbia, and attempts by garbled extracts 
of testimony ani -misstatements upon his own 
responsibility to overthrow our local governo- 
ment, | think it my duty, in defense of the peo- 
ple whom I represent and the officers of the 
government of which | am a part, to defend 
theth from such calumny. Let me endeavor 
to follow this remarkable speech and take up 
its points in order. 

FORM OF THK DISTRICT GOVERNMENT REVIEWED. 

He first reviews the organic act to show that 
the form of our government is what he terms 
a ‘‘ mongrel affair,’’ ‘‘ neither flesh, nor fowl, 
nor good red herring ;’’ that ‘‘the relation of 
the District of Columbia toward the national 
Government is changed ;’’ the national prop- 
erty ‘‘ converted into a Territory and given a 
territorial government instead of being under 
the charge of Congress as heretofore.’’ He 
wholly misapprehends both the philosophy of 
the new government and the facts as to its 
powers. The relation of the District toward 
the national Government has not changed ; in 
no one particular is the national property 
affected by it. Congress retains the power to 
annul any of the acts of our Legislature, or to 
wipe out the local government utterly, as it did 
in abolishing the charters of our cities in 
establishing the new government. 

Not a foot of the national property is sub- 
ject to taxation or placed caked the slightest 
control of the local government, except that 
the control of the streets and avenues was by 
the act turned over to the Board of Public 
Works as the agent of the national Govern- 
ment. Instead of going to Congress, as we 
heretofore did, for general legislation of a local 
character, Congress relieved itself by creating 








| ous or anomalous condition of things. 
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pass such laws, with certain exceptions, as were 
necessary to operate the new government. 

I do not believe that a careful examination 
of the organic act will disclose any inharmony, 
any necessary conflict of powers, any danger- 
I shall 
not analyze our organic act to show precisely 
the relation it established between the national 


and local governments; it was given to us by | 


Congress after a careful and patient investiga- 
tion by the District Committees of the House 
and Senate, and after ample discussion as to 
its details and the theory upon which it was 
built. It may be improved—lI think it can 
be—but it should at least have a fair trial, 
which it has never yet had, before being tin- 
kered with by men who do not comprehend it. 

This much, at least, the evidence in the case 
willshow: that the worst enemies of the new 
government concede in it a great improvement 
over the old, and there has been before the 
committee no one witness, however partisan 
and prejudiced, as I now remember, who 
desired to return to the old order of things. 

I quote from my colleague’s speech as follows: 


“Congress forced to order an Investigation, 

“The new government came into existence June 
1, 1871, and in January, 1872, at the end of only 
seven months, so scandalous had become the con- 
duct of the Board of Public Works, so loud the 
complaints and notorious their proceedings, that 
Congress was forced, on the demand of over a 
thousand citizens, to order this investigation.”’ 

If my colleague had known, as we of the 
District know, something of the persistent 
opposition which has been made to the new 
government from its very inception, how it 
was pursued at every step, and that the com- 
plaints of which he speaks and the ‘* thousand 
citizeus’’ whom he arrays in judgment against 
the District were the same which were tmus- 
tered against the new government and de- 
termined to break it down even before it came 
into operation, he would not have drawn the 
conclusion he has—that this investigation was 
the growth of the ‘* seven months’ scandalous 
conduct of the Board of Public Works.’’ Let 
me say to him that if he expects there shall 
ever be a government in this District, however 
honest and pure or however beneficial, against 
whom there will not be arrayed at least a 
‘*thousand citizens,’’ then he knows little of 
human nature, and certainly less of the char- 
acter of our people. 

ORGANIZED OPPOSITION TO THE DISTRICT GOVERN- 
MENT. 

Perhaps I ought to reproduce at this point 
a little of the history of this struggle. Our 
organic act became a law in February, 1871, 
and early in March the Governor, Board of 
Public Works, and vther appointive officers 
were qualified. They began at once to organ- 
ize the new government, so that at the expira- 
tion of the old charter, which by the act was 
to take place on the Ist of June, there should 
be no interregnum and no lack of power to 
carry on the necessary functions of the new 
government. Steps were immediately taken 
to call an election, soas to complete the Legis- 
lative Assembly by electing a house of dele- 
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gates, the council having been appointed by | 


the President. 

Meanwhile the Board of Public Works were 
devising a plan of improvements embracing 
the whole District of Columbia, and called 
into their councils an advisory board, com- 
posed of Quartermaster General Meigs, Sur- 
geon General Barnes, General Humphreys, 
chief of engineers, General Babcock, in charge 
of public buildings and grounds, and Mr. Olm- 
stead, one of the park commissioners of New 
York city. 

The plans were completed and the gen- 
eral outline approved by members of the 
advisory board. They involved an expendi- 


ture of about six million dollars, 
which being paid by the propert 
Ee ein _ $4,000,000 to be 

egislature. Immediately upon an; 
tion of the Legislature the Governee weaiza 
message to that body submitting the i ? 
and suggesting a loan of $4,000,000 by ean 
ing a bonded debt to run for twenty ye “ 
payable by a sinking fund. This bold a, 
vation upon the old-fashioned way of ; Z 
money from year to year, and expen 
without plan or purpose, startled the “, 
thousand citizens,’’ who, according to my ak 
league, embody all the wisdom and virtue th. 
District possesses, and they organized to S 
down this reckless encroachment upon wokees 
custom and upon this annihilation of the 
delights of fogyism. 

Every effort was made to defeat the legisla. 
tion, but without success, and the law passed 
July 10, 1871. Work had already begun in 
anticipation of this loan, but was provided 
for by specific appropriation. Determined 


one third of 
y abutting On 


aising 
ding it 


| that the will of the people should not govern, 


a select number of these ‘ thousand citizens’ 
sued out an injunction soon after the act 
passed, and opened war in the courts. The 
great body of the work was stopped at the 
very season when it could be most profitably 
carried on, and only a limited amount could 
be done under appropriations made for the 
purpose. 

The Legislature, not disposed to surrenderthe 
rights and interests of one hundred and thirty 
thousand citizens to the whims and prejudices 
of one thousand, passed another four million 


| loan act to be submitted to the people. This 


passed August 19, 1871, but could not under 
the organic act be submitted sooner than No- 
vember 21 following. ‘Then began one of the 
most relentless and bitter attacks that ever dis- 
graced a community. These ‘‘ thousand citi- 
zens,’’ aping New York, and thereby seeking 
also to throw around the canvass the infamy 
of the New York Tammany ring, organized a 
‘*committee of seventy.’’ Some respectable 
names were put forward as officers of the Citi- 
zen Association, and other decent people con- 
sented to go on the ‘‘committee of seventy ;’’ 
but the dirty, disgraceful work was performed 
by men who had neither social, business, nor 
official standing in the community. A libelous 
sheet was started called the Citizen, and was 
supported by the money of persons who had 
not the courage to be responsible for its man- 
agement. Every issue of the paper was full 
of abuse, mendacious attacks upon our local 
government, and scarcely a column that did 
not contain actionable slanders; but its editor 
was wholly irresponsible, and as exempt from 
suit as apy other sewer-pipe in the city. If he 
had been a heap of dung he could not have 
been more pestiferous, but as he had the form 
and semblance of man there was no known 
precedent for abating him asa nuisance. This 
paper, encouraged and fed by these ‘thousand 
citizens,’’ solidified the ranks of those who fa- 
vored the loan and disgusted those who doubted 
the method of raising funds and preferred ap- 
propriations from year to year rather than by 
a bonded debt. The result was that when the 
vote came the ‘‘thousand citizens’’ and a few 
recruits, making twelve hundred and thirteen, 
voted against the loan and fourteen thousand 
seven hundred and sixty for it, while a large 
number remained away from the polls. These 
were composed of two classes: one who favored 
the loan but knew there was no doubi of 1's 
ratification, and did not want to lose a day 'n 
registering and voting; the other class, not by 
any means large, did not believe in the loan 
but believed in improvements and in the inleg- 
rity of our officers, and were indignant at tbe 
means adopted to embarrass the new gover! 
ment. They could not vote for the loan, but 
they would not vote against it under the cm 
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The District of Columbia—J 


A 


] | 
. . = | 
stances. I believe if there ever was an || and every effort was made by personal inter- | 


cotion in this District where the will of the 
majority Was expressed, and where the intelli- 
vont judgment of the people guided a vote, it 
was t 


jeparture 


last fall. 


, word more to show the mendacity of the | 


pposition and the blind madness which led 
I 


them even tO stab the credit of the District | 


rather than see it succeed. ' 
While this warfare was going on, and while 
we were tied up by injunctions, the Legislature 
authorized the Governor to anticipate the loan 
py borrowing $500,000. I quote from Gov- 


ernor Cooke's testimony, (page 378 :) 


he election which gave our city its ‘‘ new || 


|| course with members to poison their minds | 
| against the District. | 


| 
' 
| 


“Question. Can you state to the committee why you | 
negotiated through the First National Bank rather | 
than through other banking-houses that have been | 


? 

named: , o . 

newer. Yes, sir; because I got aid from them 
when 1 could not get it elsewhere. I applied for 
negotiating a very small loan, last summer, and had 


partially effected a negotiation for the money, at six | 


ercent., When rumors came of disaffection in the 
Distriet and efforts were made that impaired our 
credit, Papers were circulated throughout New 
York which frightened the bankers, and they de- 
clined to take it, The First National Bank came to 
though [had to pay seven per cent., which I con- 
sidered avery good negotiation, and it was so con- 
sidered at the time, without any commission or 
discount.’ 


The injunction was dissolved, on appeal to | 


the full bench, about the time the people rati- 
fed the loan, and there seemed to be no 


further impediment, but these ‘* thousand cit- | 


zens’ still kept up their warfare here and 
elsewhere. To show still further the charac- 
ter of the opposition, I quote from a letter of 
the Messrs. Seligman, (page 192:) 
New York, February 1, 1872. 
Dear Sin: We beg to draw your attention to the 
fact that while we have been successful in market- 


ing the six per cent. bonds of the District of Colum- | 
bia, we have had to overcome one or more difficul- | 
ties in the shape of adverse reports which some | 
persons had endeavored to spread in Europe. They | 


first intimated that there were injunctions still 


existing against the issue of the bonds. After we | 


succeeded in removing this impression by sending 


out the certificate of judges of the supreme court | 
thateach and every injunction had promptly been | 
removed, they endeavored to spread additional ad- | 
verse reports in Europe, stating that the bond was | 


not considered a first-class security. We have, for- 
tunately, been able to satisfy the public in Europe 
thatall such reports, emanating, as they evidently 
did, from persons adverse to the interests of the 


District, were without any foundation. But the | 


principal aid which we received was the almost 
unanimous vote of the people of your District in 
favor of the loan, without which we should have 
probably failed in negotiating the bond at all, and, 
at any rate, would not have been able to sell it 
within two and a half or five per cent. of the price 
obtained, and we congratulate you and the District 
upon our success in placing the credit of the District 
equal to thatot any of the older States in the North. 
Wedeem it proper to make these remarks to you 
to put you and all good people of the District on 
their guard against the malevolent actions of some 
of your citizens. 


Weare, dear sir, yours, very respectfully, 
J.& W.SELIGMAN & CO. 


Hon. Henry D. Cooke. Governor of the Districtof 

Columbia, Washington, D. C. 

Thus these mén pursued the government 
here and abroad, trying by falsehood to ruin 
ils credit in the money markets of the world, 
and by misrepresentation and calumny to 
shake the confidence of the people in it at 
home. Defeated and rebuked wherever they 
turned, they appealed to’ Congress as a last 
resort, with a result already known. And 
after this appeal and the petition were re- 
ferred to a committee for investigation, a sen- 
sational resolution was prepared by one of 
these ‘‘ thousand citizens,’’ and caused to be 
introduced in the Senate, suspending the func- 
lions of the District government pending the 
investigation, thus paralyzing the District and 
destroying for the time all government. Nor 
will my colleague forget that all winter and 
pending the investigation there were laid upon 
wembers’ desks the meanest possible anony- 
mous circulars and sheets, attacking the gov- 
frnment itself, and especially its personnel, 


my rescue, and I succeeded in negotiating the loan, | 











If my colleague had desired to dip his pen 
in unadulterated wormwood and gall, if he | 
had desired to relieve his mind of pent-up 
wrath by writing a philippic against some im- | 
aginary Tammany, he would have found an | 
ample field here in showing how a good gov- 
ernment and an honest devotion to it may be 
maligned until even the elect, like my colleague, 
may be deceived and grow bilious in contem- 
plating it. 

My colleague proceeds with his indictment 
as follows: 


“Of the most flagrant acts I shall select only a 
few for consideration, commencing with the grad- 
ing of F street from Seventeenth to Twenty-first 
street, west of the President’s grounds. ‘This street 
has been cut down from two to twelve feet, involv- 
ing & proportional grading of the cross-streets and 
of G street, which is the parallel street north of it, 
and leaving the houses erected along the lines of 
all these elevated from fiveto fifteen or twenty steps 
above the sidewalk and roadway.” 


I cannot follow the gentleman through all 
the mental vagaries his speech contains. I 
shall expose his fallacies sufficiently far to 
show how dangerous it would be to base any 
judgment of District affairs upon his opinion, 
and that done, I may be content to leave the 


matter with the majority and minority report, | 


where it really belongs. Let us then see what 
there is of the 
F STREET IMPROVEMENT. 

This work was originally commenced under 
an act passed by the corporation of Washing- 
ton on the 25th April, 1871. At that time the 
new government had not gone fully into oper- 
ation, although by the organic act the Board 
of Public Works were authorized to assume 
the functions of their office. Technically there 
ig no question but that the board, as the suc- 
cessors to the executive power of the mayor, 
were authorized to enter upon the execution 
of this act of the corporation, and they did so. 

The contractor for the work was Mr. Van- 
derburgh, and his authority for entering upon 
it the board found in the archives of the 
mayor’s office, as follows: 

_Mayor’s Orrior, City Hatt, 
Wasuineton, D. C., April 29, 1871. 

Mr, Aupiror: Please issue order to J. V. W. 
Vanderburgh to proceed with the work under his 
contract of April 29, 1871, to grade and trim F street 
northwest between Seventeenth and Twentieth. 

Act approved April 25, 1871. é 

M. G. EMERY, Mayor. 
Per M. P. 


Avpitor’s Orrice, City Haut, 
WasHINGTON, D.C., April 29, 1871. 


Sir: You will execute the act of the corporation 
approved April 25, 1871, entitled “*An act to grade 
and trim F street northwest between Seventeenth 
and Twentieth streets,’’ under your contract of 
April 29, 1871. The work to be commenced within 
— days, and completed within —— days from the 


date thereof. 
J.C. McCKELDEN, Auditor. 
J.8. C., ir. 


J, V. W. VANDERBURGH, esq., Contractor. 


The amount appropriated was $600. (Rec- 
ord, pages 31, 82.) 

It is neither truthful nor ingenuous to say 
that the work on F and G streets, Seventeenth, 
Eighteenth, Nineteenth, Twentieth, and T'wen- 
ty-tirst streets, and the filling up of streets 
south of F street, were all done under authority 
of this act of the corporation of Washington. 

The gentleman from New York says: 


‘The cutting down of F street is justified under a 
resolution of the old city councils, passed in the time 
of Mayor Emery and just before the new govern- 
ment was established.” 


No such justification is attempted that I 
am aware of. The history and reason for 
this improvement are so well and clearly and 
briefly stated by the surveyor of the District, 
Mr. Wiiliam Forsyth, then the assistant engi- 
neer of the board, that I quote from him, (pages 
43, 44 of the record: 


“The work on the improvement of F street was 


Ir. Chipman. 








commenced under the order of the city government 
of Washington, in pursuance of the act of that eor- 
poration approved April 29, 1871, as appears by the 
copies of papers in the two communications of Gov- 
ernor Cooke to the District Legislature of May 31 
and June 20, 1871, (Journal, volume one, pages 98 
and 197.) 

‘I was superintendent of streets under the city 
government, and also became the first assistant 
engineer of the Board of Public Works, May 17, 
1871, aad prepared for the board the general plan 
of improvementssubmitted June 20, 1871. 

**I took charge of the F street work when it com- 
menced, and in accordance with the directions of 
the board I instructed the contractor, Mr. Vander- 
burgh, to lower the line of the street below the 
grade contemplated when tho act of April 29 was 
passed. At a later period the board decided to 
lower the line to the present grade, and I gave 
directions to the contractor accordingly. 

“The change of grade as finally determined was 
thought advisable, among other reasons, in order to 
conform the grade of Seventeenth street to the new 
State Department buildings. It also relieves the 
steep grades on Seventeenth, Eighteenth, Nine- 
teenth, Twentieth, and Twenty-first streets, be- 
tween F street and the canal, by cutting down the 
summits and filling up the low ground at a regular 
grade, thereby removing in a great measure the 
unhealthfulness of that section of the eity, which 
has been an obstacle to all improvements for the 
et years during which I have resided 
there, 

“The change also greatly improves the surface 
drainage of that vicinity. It does notinterfere with 
the sewers constructed by the city government, 
which I had located below the present grade-line 
of the streets, because, from my knowledge of the 
necessities of that section, [ was certain that the 
grades of the streets would eventually be brought 
down to an improved line, 

‘In my opinion, the improvement will be a suc- 
cess, and, when finished, | believe the property- 
owners will be very glad it has been carried through, 
as owners have been in other localities where they 
have made great complaints ahd doleful predictions 
while the work has been going on, like the cases of 
the old improvements under the city, while I was 
surveyor, on Ninth street, between D and F; Thir- 
teenth street, between G and H; F street, between 
Seventh and Fifteenth; and Fifteenth street, at the 
Treasury Department. 

**No additional written instructions to or contract 
with Mr. Vanderburgh appear to have been issued. 
The act of the city, in terms, authorized the grading 
of the street, and, acting under directions of the 
Board of Public Works, which authorized and 
assumed the responsibility of extending the im- 
provement, I carried forward thosame substantially 
in accordance with their general plansthen adopted 
for the improvement of the District.” 


My colleague gropes about in the records to 
ascertain why this improvement of this part of 
the city was made, and although there were 
probably twenty witnesses who gave opinions 
as to the reasons for the change, he says: 


“*For all this injury of course it will be expected 
that some great gain was to compensate; but what 
will be the surprise of all who hear me when they 
are told that te this day nobody knows why the 
change of grade was made.” 


I might refute the gentleman who denounces 
this improvement as ‘‘ an act of supreme folly ;”’ 
who estimates the damage to property at ‘* half 
a million dollars ;’’ who speaks of it as pro- 
ducing ‘‘ruin;’’ who, in another place, estimates 
the public and private damage of what he terms 
‘*this remarkable and indefensible perform- 
ance’’ as ‘‘ little short of one million dollars,”’ 
and the excuse for it as ‘‘ little less than ludi- 
crous’’—I say I might refute him by quoting 
a few paragraphs from the testimony. For 
example, Donn Piatt testifies, (page 317:) 


“Question, How have the improvements in that 
neighborhood affected that property, in your opin- 
ion? 

** Answer. L think it has benefited the property ; 
indeed, I know it has. Since the improvement 
there has been made, my wife has been offered 
$1,000 for her bargain. During the last summer 
we had in view two pieces of property to seleet 
from: one owned by Captain Grant on Capitol Hill, 
and the other this piece of property of Mr. Shep- 
herd’s. At that time we rather inclined to the 
property offered by Captain Grant, as it was on the 
same terms, on account of the condition of the cel- 
lar of the house on F street, which was damp, and 
the water evidently stood in it in the wet season. 
They had dug quite a well in the hope of prpeing 
the property. Since the street has been improv 
by cutting it down, the cellar is entirely dry and the 
appearance of the property bas been greatly en- 
hanced in every way, so that I think any stranger 
visiting the city would regard F street as one of the 
most beautiful streets in the city.”’ 


General 0. E. Babcock testifies, (page 631:) 
‘Question. In regard to the grade on F street and 
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the lateral streets; have you observed the grades 
there? 

of newer, Ves, sir. 

‘* Question. Will you state your opinion as to the 
present grade, whether you think it is a proper 
one? 

Anawer. IT am of the conviction that it is the 
grade which should have been established years 
betore. L think if there is any mistake in this ques- 
tion itis in the legislation. The problem given to 
the Board of Public Works bas been oneof engineer- 
ing. Ithink thatthe people would not objectto these 
improvements, if there had been Icgislation to pro- 
vide remuneration for damages in full, and I think 
that the complaints raised arise from the fact that 
this was not provided for by legislation. Consider- 
ing it simply as a question of grade, for the purpose 
of drainage, the circulation of the atmosphere and 
easy communication, and the ornamentation of the 
city, I think the grade is the one that should be 
established there. As an illustration: going along 
Pennsylvania avenue you can now look right down 
these cross-streets to the river. It makes a beaa- 


tiful effect in that way, which should be taken into | 


consideration in the establishment of the grades of 
the city. 

** Ouestion. Would not the grade have been more 
desirable for the purpose if it had not been cut down 
quite so much ? 

‘Answer. | do not think you ceuld have accom- 
plished this without making it as deep as it is. 

‘** Question. What has been the effect, in your 
judgment, up tothe present time, of the improve- 
menisin that section upon the value of the prop- 
erty in that vicinity ? 


“Answer. | believe it will increase the value of the | 


property. That is my feeling in regard toa small 


piece of property that 1 bought there before the | 


improvements were commenced. The mass of the 


property is unimproved.”’ 

But I leave my colleague to defend him- 
self against manifest ignorance or perversion 
of the facts in the face of the plain, blunt truth, 
given by a plain, blunt, honest man, who owns 
property aflected by the change, who has lived 
in that neighborhood many years, who is a 
practical surveyor and engineer, Mr. William 
lorsyth, as already quoted. 

THIS IMPROVEMENT NOT A NEW IDEA, 


Another fact in this connection must not 
be overlooked. The grade as now established 
for this part of the city igs no new idea, and 
if my colleague had been disposed to do the 
board justice he would have made some men- 
tion of the fact. The original plans for this 
improvement were the production of Ran- 
dolph Coyle, one of the oldest and most highly 
respected public officers the city ever had. 
These plans were brought before the commit- 
tee and identified by Mr. Forsyth, who has had 
them in charge since they were made. The 
work was actually commenced pearly twenty 
years ago, and would have been completed 
upon the very plans adopted by the Board of 
Public Works but for an injunction sued out, 


r 


“Mr. Crane. I object. to the introduction of such 
a document, covered allover with pencil-marks. It 
was stated by Mr. Shepherd the other day. that he 
could tell notLing by the grade-books or grade-maps, 
they are marked over so many times. 

“Mr. Chandler. The older it is, and the more 
covered with marks it is. the better. I also putin 
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| Board of Publie Works are entitled to 
| treatment at the hands of 


this plan, signed by Mr. Randolph Coyle, and dated || 


Washington, November 13, 1855: 
‘By Mr. CHIPpMAN: be 

“Question. Are.these plans on file as original 
plans? 

‘Answer, Yes, sir; they are taken from the sur- 
veyor’s office. 

“Question. Have they been changed by anybody 
in your office, that you are aware of? 

*‘Anewer. No,sir; we never use them. 


**By Mr. Roosevett: 


“Question. How do you know that this is the map | 
| prepared by Mr. Coyle? 


** gnewer, | heard so from Mr. Forsyth. There is 
nothing on it to show. 


“Question. Did you make up the estimates of | 


expenses for the city, generally? 

**Answer. No, sir; I made up some of them; not 
all. 

“Question. What was the meaning of this deduc- 


| tion of twenty per cent. for cash on these esti- | 


mates? 


** Answer. ‘These were prepared before I had con- | 


nection with the board. 


‘Question. Did that, in your judgment, indicate | 


the difference in the value of the old city certifi- 


|| cates and ready money, or cash? 
“Answer. Lam not prepared to make any state- || 


which Mr. Coyle did not seem to have the | 


courage to push to final decision, as our board 
had when interrupted by a similar proceed- 
ing. (Record, page 724.) 

The extent of this improvement, its cost, 
and the severe criticism to which it has been 
subjected by my colleague, are my justifica- 
tion for giving the testimony fully upon this 
point. I extract from pages 669, 670 : 


. ‘* Question. Have you the old plan of the grade of 
‘street? 
**Answer. Yea, [producing it.] 


‘*Mr. Chandler stated tothe committee that the | 


plan preposed was signed by Mr. Randolph Coyle, 


and he read the following extract from a note at the | 


foot of the plan: 

“* The resolution of the corporation which referred 
this matter to me restricted my examination to F 
street, and thence south to the canal, and to the 
streets from Seventeenth to Nineteenth, both inclu- 
sive. The changes suggested in F street can be con- 
sidered as an independent proposition. They con- 
stitute a valuable but expensive improvement, the 


adoption of which, though very desirable, is not | 


indispensable to the rest of the plan. 
tion of F and Seventeenth, however, I think the 
change should be insisted on.’ 
" Fontes, Can you state the age of this plan? 
“Answer. There isno date to it. It was prepared 
while Mr, Coyle was corporation surveyor. 

** Question. Do you understand it to be a plan pre- 
pared by Mr. Randolph Coyle ? 

a a r. Yes; it has been filed in the surveyor’s 
omce., 

** Question, State the cutting indicated on the plan, 
at F and Seventeenth streets. 

“Answer. Three feet from these figures. 


At the junc- | 


| show that there was any act of 





ment on that point. 
oe 


Mr. Chandier read and put in evidence the in- | 


dorsement of Mr. Coyle, on the profile of Seven- 
teenth street, as follows: 


WASHINGTON City, November 13, 1855. 


Sir: I have constructed, for your information, | 


this plan and profile of Seventeenth street west, 
from Pennsylvania avenue to the canal, on which 
[ have shown the grades from the south side of New 
York avenue to the canal, recommended by me to 


the corporation several years ago; and also, as [ | 
understand it, the grade established by an act of the | 


corporation passed in September last. The blue 
grade-line is that which 
grade-line is that which the corporation enacted. 
The black line, shaded thus -+-—*—~- shows the 


surface of the ground along the middle of the street, 


as it was when, in compliance with the special re- | 
| quest of the corporation, I made my examination | 


and report. There is in the city surveyor’s oflice a 
map which accompanied my report, showing the ad- 
jacent streets and their grades,which will give you a 
more comprehensive view of the subject than can be 
had from this isolated plan. This, being drawn ona 
much larger scale, conveys a clearer idea of the par- 
ticular locality. I hope it will besatisfactory to you. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
RANDOLPH COYLE. 


| Joun T. Towers, esq., Mayor. 


**Mr. Crane remarked that there was nothing to 


recommended. The red | 





the corporation | 


authorizing this grade, and no evidence that the | 


plan was signed by Randolph Coyle. 

**Mr. Chandler remarked that it came from the 
archives of the city. 

**Mr. Crane, after inspecting the memorandum 


Mr. Coyle’s writing.”’ 


We have, then, the living and the dead 


testifying to the value and importance of this | 


improvement. 


But my colleague is gailty not only of mis- | 
representing the facts he states, and suppress- | 


ing others more important in the particulars 
which I have mentioned, but he sums up in a 
paragraph a most remarkable combination of 


errors which | deem it my duty to unmask. 1 || 


quote from his speech as follows: 


| above quoted, expressed the opinion that it was in || 





“Whether there was actual corruption in this | 
proceeding I willleave to inference. No money was | 


paid for it to my knowledge. We can presume it 


was an act of supreme folly if. we would be very | 


charitable. It is true that the vice president of the 


Board of Works, who was mainly instrumental in | 
having the work commenced, (page 14,) owned a 


valuable row of houses on thestreet, and they alone 


of all the property affected were benefited, but this | 


may have only been a coincidence—a strange one, 
and fortunate for the owner, but still only a coinci- 
dence.’”’ a + * ot * * + a 
**In this case, however, there was no benefit what- 
ever, but simple, unrelieved injury instead, not a 
single independent resident on either street approv- 


ing of the change or failing to reprobate and de- | 


nounce it.” 


My colleague sat as a judge, if at all—not 
as an advocate, nor asa champion of the thou- 
sand memorialists. 
anything to inference. Todo it is as cowardly 
as itis unjust. This House wants the trath, 
not inferences. He doesnot say that the ques- 


He has no right to leave | 
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‘er nce only: 
but he says, **] leave toinference,”’ &o. mi 
: : feir 
. its judges, aud | 
submit that such reckless use of power by o, 

who stands in the relation my colleague does 
is wholly improper and reprehensible, yj, 
are the facts? The inference which my ol 
league would draw or the corruption w} 
he insinuates lies (I mean the corruption 
sinuated, not my colleague) in a total suppres 
sion of the facts. I would not pursue the 
matter if my colleague had not compelled i; 
| quote from Mr. Shepherd's testimony, , 
581 and 582:) 

“By Mr. CHANDLER: 

** Question, State with reference to the F street 
improvement, State the history of it, and what 
your opinion is with reference to its effect on prop- 
erty in that vicinity, and between F street and the 
river. 

‘* Answer. I have already stated,in my examina- 
tion by the other side, what my opinion is, At first 
1 was bitterly opposed to the improvement: but 
after examining the matter thoroughly | became 
convinced that it was the only thing that woul 
reclaim and redeem that section of the city, 

** Question, The charge has been made that that 
improvement had a distinct reference to the benefit 
and improvement of your property on that street 

** Answer. That isa lie out of whole cloth. That 
is the way I answer that question. 

‘By Mr. Harmer: 

** Question. When that street was cut down it was 
necessury to make costly improvements in front o{ 
the property. Wasthat made at your cost? 

** Answer. Yes,sir, every dollar of it. The houses 
were about finished before the cutting began. As a 
consequence I was deprived of the rent of them for 
six or eight months, and besides had to pay the 
whole expense from my own pees 

** Question. In improving the front of other prop 
erty on the line of that street, is that done at the 
cost of the Board of Public Works, or of the indi- 
vidual owners? 

* Answer. That is a matter to be determined, | 
think that where property is damaged there shoul! 
be a betterment law by whieh the benefits and dam 
ages may be assessed. Where the cutting is so deep 
as to seriously damage the property, both benefit: 
and damages have to be taken into consideration. 

** Question. Has the Board of Public Works the 
power now to do that? 

“Answer. No, sir. 

** Question. You have power to determine what 


co}- 
lich 
In- 


(pages 


| shall be treated as a special improvement to the 
| property-owners ? 


‘Answer. That will require further legislation. 
*f 2 
Question. You say that you opposed the lower- 

ing of the grade on F street. Do you mean that 
you opposed any lowering of the grade? 

* Answer. I wanted the street trimmed down, and 
had a bill passed by the councils appropriating $00) 
to have it trimmed eighteen inches or two feet. 


supposed that that sum would be ample to do the 


work. 

** Question. State whether or not at that time you 
had any intention of lowering the grade to the point 
to which it is now lowered. . 

* Answer. None at all; not the slightest idea of it. 

** Question. When was the idea first adopted of 
lowering the grade? 

**Answer. When Mr. Forsyth came to see me one 
day, and told me of the original grade of the street 
as established by Mr. Randolph Coyle. He stated 
the fact that about seventeen years before be bad 
attempted to carry out the present grade, but was 
stopped by an injunction originated by a Mr. Me- 
Kean, who lived on Seventeenth street. That was 
after the board was in operation. 

** By Mr. ELDREDGE: ; 

‘* Question. What was the condition of your houses 
at the time the Jowering of the grade was determ- 
ined upon? 

**Anawer. They were finished. J 

* Question. How are those houses now with refer- 
ence to that grade; how are the water-tables with 
reference to it? z 

“Answer. Instead of having eight or ten steps 4s 
I contemplated, the highest has now twenty-one or 
twenty-two steps. 

“By Mr. HaARMER: , 

“* Question. Is the lower floor of your houses as !ar 


| above the grade of the street as other houses on the 


line of the street? ine 
** Answer. Pretty nearly: probably Mr. Lentball’s 
house is a littie higher than mine; the cutting wis 
deeper there; the hump in the street was greater at 
that point. 
“By Mr. ELpREDGE: f 
** Question. Are your houses constructed as they 
should have been if the grade had been determined 
upon at the time when you commenced to build 
them? we 
“ Anawer. Certainly not; I should have saved frow 
eight to ten thousand dollars if the grade had been 
established before 1 commenced to build. 
“Question. State wherein they would have bees 


differently constructed. 
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‘newer. Lshould not have incurred the expense 
¢ terracing: 1 would have had another finished 
vory to the houses at less expense, and avoided 


eps, Which cost from seven to eight thousand dol- 
Bere: | 


St Question. What difference would you have made 


. she formation of the houses themselves? 
Me (aswer. Lwould not have set them so high from 
a e ground as to require twenty-one steps to reach 
them; 1 would have set them down 80 as to reach 
them by eight or ten steps, as the original plan, 
jrawn by Mr. Morsell, shows. 
"* Question. How long ago did you purchase that 
arty? 
lene I have owned the property some eight- 
een months or two years, and commenced the houses | 
about two or three or four months after the pur- 
Oe Question. What did you pay for that property? 
“Jnewer. 1 paid for one hundred and fifty or one 
hundred and seventy feet of it eighty-five cents a 
foot, and for the other sixty feet I paid sixty cents. | 





“Question, Who owns the property exactly oppo- 
oo 9 
site yours! ' ; 
a aaedr, Mr. Alexander did own it. 
* Question, Is that unimproved property ? 
“ Answer. Yes. rs 
* Question. How much is it worth a foot? 
“Answer. I think it would be low at one dollar a 


foot. 

Did my colleague hear this testimony; or 
has he read it; or does be doubt the veracity 
of the witness? Will he still insist upon his 
inference? Will he insinuate what he has not 
the courage to assert? Let me tell him what 
a life-time friend of this witness said on the wit- 
ness-stand. I quote (page 694) the testimony 
of Dr. John B. Blake. His name is the syn- 
onym of honesty here, and one word of his 
in this community is worth more than a mil- 
lion of my colleague’s insinuations. 


“Question. Do you know Mr. Shepherd? 

“Answer. Intimately. 

“Question. How long have you known him ? 

“dnewer. L knew his father and mother long 
before he was born. 

“Question, Are you disposed in any way to ques- 
tion the integrity of his actions? 

“Anewer, L should as soon think of questioning | 
wy own integrity, | 

"Question. You think he is above suspicion ? 

“Answer. | think so. He ought to be, from my | 
knowledge of him.’’ 

Dr. Blake is not the friend of this District | 
government. On the contrary he has opposed 
its plans of improvement, and has contributed 
of his means to carry on the measures of 
obstruction to this government. 

But the contradiction to my colleague’s in- 
sinuation does not rest alone upon Mr. Shep- 
herd’stestimony. The evidence of other mem- 
bers of the board and of numerous witnesses | 
shows that in the small paragraph which I have 
quoted from my colleague he is grossly unjust 
in his inference, and that the paragraph con- 
tains at least four palpable, and if [ were as 
reckless as my colleague in deriving inferences 
| might say willfully stated errors. Let me 
articulate these errors: 

First. I have shown that the improvement 
was not an act of supreme folly. 

Second. My colleague cites page 14 to show 
that Mr. Shepherd was mainly instrumental in 
having the work commenced, but page 14 gives 
the testimony of Mayor Emery to show the one 
thing which all admit, that Mr. Shepherd was 
instrumental in having an appropriation of 
3600 made by the corporation to trim F street. 
The subsequent improvement, against which 
complaint is made, was not thought of until 
long after, and was opposed at first by Mr. 
Shepherd himself. 

Third. The statement of my colleague that 
Mr. Shepherd’s houses were the only ones 
benefited is wilder than any witness, however 
prejudiced against the board, had the hardi- | 
hood to testify. his part uf my colleague’s | 
speech only shows how a prosecuting attorney | 
may let his imagination run away with the tes- | 
lmouy and overreach himself in the extrava- | 
gance of his presentation of it. I suppose my 
rend had some dim recollection of some tes 
‘mony given some time in the early part of the 
winter by a group of pleasant old gentlemen 
who have lived for the past quarter ofa century | 
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in that quiet and unfrequented part of Wash- 
ington which the Socal of Public Works and 
my friend have brought so prominently into 
public notice. But if he had reviewed the tes- 
timony, or had been more scrupulous in stating 
the facts, he would not have done Mr. Shep- 
herd the injustice he has.. I will quote from | 


| the testimony of Columbus Alexander, (page 


27,) who is a fair specimen of this group: 
** By Mr. Roosever: 

** Question. In this sale which you have made, is | 
the purchaser to pay the tax for the improvements ? | 

“ Answer. Yes. 

** Question, Do you think that Mr. Shepherd’s prop- 
erty is improved? 
_ Answer. I think his property is very much 
improved; more so than anybody else’s on the 
street.” 


If my colleague had really, as he says in his 
speech, entertained at the beginning favorable 
opinions of the board, he would not have 
dropped this witness at this point, as he did. 
Ihe witness had just stated that he owned 
vacant property immediately opposite Mr. 
Shepherd's, and it was already manifest from 
the testimony that the grading improved the 
Vacant property much more than that upon 
which houses were already built. Mark the 
contrast now between the examination of this 
witness by my colleague, Mr. RKoosgve.r, 
and his examination by my -colleague, Mr. 

: : : a : 
ELDREDGE, who followed the investigation | 
with a manifest determination to go to the 
bottom of the charges: 

** By Mr. ELDREDGE: 

“Question, How is it as to your property exactly 
opposite Shepherd’s—is that improved ? 

‘Answer. I do not think it is. 

** Question. Why is it not as much improved as 
Mr. Shepherd’s? : 

**Answer, Shepherd’s is cut down and terraced. 

“* Question. When yours is eut down aud terraced, 
will it not be as much improved as Shepherd’s? 

“Answer, No; mine is on the wrong side of the | 
street; I think that property on the other side is | 
more valuable. ‘ od | 

"* Question. Will not the improvements appreciate | 
that as much in proportion as Shepher1’s? 

“Answer. [do not think it will e-.actly; it may, | 
perhaps. — | 
se eveation, If not, why not? . ; 
“Answer. I do not say that it has not improved it 
proportionately. ae 

** Question. It was not worth as much originally 
as Shepherd’s? ’ ‘ 

** Answer. I do not think that his was worth any 
more. aa 
** Question. I suppose you meant that the opposite 

side of the street was more valuable? 

** Answer. Rather more desirable, and perhaps 
some people think it a little more valuable. 
** Question, Aside from that, is not your property, 
exactly opposite his, a8 much improved, propor- 

tionately, as his? 

“Answer. It may be. Pap 

** Question, What is your opinion ? 

** Answer. That is my opinion, 

** Question. Do you not think yourself that the | 
property on that street has been appreciated in 
value by the improvements, tuke all together? 

“Answer. It may be so. — 

" aren, That is your opinion ? 

**Answer. My opinion is, that [ cannot see much 
difference in the value, judging from what I have 
asked for the property heretofore, 

** Question. Is it your opinion that the value of 
property in the whole street has improved or not? 

‘Answer. I cannot see that it has increased in 
value.” 


Here is a witness called by the memorialists, | 
who, in a short paragraph, explodes at least | 
two of the imaginary charges of my colleague, 
and illustrates how the truth may be brought 
to the light or smothered just as the interro- 
gator is disposed to develop or obscure it. 

But numerous as are the proofs that this 
charge of my colleague is purely imaginative, 
[ shall make but one mere quotation trom the | 
testimony, which, while it settles the question, 
at the same time shows bew much Mr. Alex- 
ander was mistaken, as well as my colleague. 
I quote from the testimony of R. M. Hall, | 
(page 640,) who was Mr. Alexander's agent for 
the sale of this very property: 

** Question. Have sales been made at bigher figures? 

** Anewer. Yes, sir; I know of one on that famous 
F street improvement. I had that property of Col- 
onel Alexander’s a year ago, opposite Mr. Shep- 


herd’s buildings. and offered it for sale for some time | 
at sixty cents. I had written authority from him to ! 














sell at that price. I suppose it was three months in 
my possession at that price. He afterward took it 
into his own possession, and I understand he has 
since bargained for it for one dollara foot. I found 


no purcbaser. [ do not know when he sold it. It 
| Was since the street wascut down. I tried to sell it, 


but there was no application for it. I also had prop- 

erty on Connecticut avenue, which Loffered for some 

time for fifteen cents. It has been sold recently for 

twenty-five cents,” ° ° . ° . ° 
“By Mr. E_prepae: 

** Question. When was that property of Colonel 
Alexander, on F street, sold? 

* Answer. It was after the improvements com- 
menced. Hedeclined to se!l it atthe price for which 
he had previously offered it. Up to that time he was 
ready to sell it for sixty cents a hot. I think it was 
sold two or three months ago; since these improve 
ments commenced, certainly.”’ 


Fourth. The fourth misrepresentation which 
I notice in the paragraph just quoted from my 
colleague is that not a single independent res 
ident on either street approved of the change 
or failed to reprobate and denounce it. A 
sufficient answer to this is found in the testi- 
mony of General Babcock, already quoted, 
(pages 631, 632.) 

It is not calculated to elevate the standard 
of morals in this House to find one of its mem- 
bers, who is just now building largely on his 
reputation for unearthing municipal corrup- 
tion, and is supposed to possess most of the 
eardinal virtues, so ready to ride to higher 
fame at the expense of truth. The réle of re- 
former is truly a grand one in these times of 
dishonesty; but no man can achieve greatness 
in this character without having some small 
capacity to discriminate between the true and 
the false. 

[ think no one can read thetestimony in the 
record and not come to the conclusion that 
the improvement known as F street improve- 
ment was of great advantage to that portion 
of the city, and certainly no one who will take 
the trouble to make an ocular examination can 
come to any other couclusion. That quarter 
of the city will be remembered as one of the 
most unattractive and unsightly and disagree- 
able of all those portions which pretend to 
have been improved. Its unhealthiness has 
been proverbial. South of F street was an un- 
developed portion of the city, low and marshy, 
and for the purposes of residence totally worth- 
less. ‘The grading has not only improved the 
streets which we have been examining, but the 
earth taken into this lower ground has brought 
into market these swamps and marshes, ren- 
dering them less unhealthy; and that whole 
part of the city is fast emerging into a valua- 
ble quarter for residences. As an evidence of 
this, the Superintendent of Public Buildings 
and Grounds has obtained from Congress au 
appropriation to fence and improve the public 
square lying south of F street and west of Sev- 
euteenth, where hitherto no one would think 
of residing and where property had no appre- 
ciable value. Lots fronting upon that pro- 
posed square cannot now be bought probably 
for less than fifty to seventy-five cents a foot 
that two years ago could have been bought for 
fifteen cents. 

The improvement has been an expensive 
one, and the only practical question in this 
connection is whether it was wise. The only 
point of any significance which I have thought 
would be made against the board for this im- 
provement is whether the value of the property 
in that vicinity of the city would justify so 
large an expenditure in bringing it forward, 
and I was inclined to a negative opinion upon 
this question until there was produced betore 
the committee an abstract showing the asseased 
value of real estate lying south of Pennsylvania 
avenue and west of Seventeenth street, giving 
a total assessment of $4,215,551. (Page 679.) 
| Furthermore, I believe it is # fair deduction 
| from the testimony that the property in that 
| part of the city will be enhanced by this im- 

provement in one year more than enough to 
replace the cost of it. 
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MISCELLANEOUS RUBBISH DISPOSED OF. | 

Leaving the F street improvement I cannot || 
follow the gentleman in the next two or three 
pages of his flights of fancy. Hisdesecription 


of the board ** filling streets to the depth of | 
| 





thirty feet;’’ **burying houses totheir roofs ;’’ 

* rendering worthless squares upon squares 

of dwellings and stores;'’ cutting down into 

the the earth;’’ leaving houses | 
** perched upon pinnacles;’’ * converting the 

mountainous country of Georgetown iuto a | 
prairie,’’ all of which ** is a mere dead waste, 

a piece of heartless and blind cruelty ’’—I say | 
ij cannot follow him, for he must know that it 
is Oulside the record, and with the exception 
of individual instances of grading up or cut 
ting down, where the evidence shows it was 
justified, there is absolutely no testimony from | 
which to draw the appalling picture. Then 
follows avother picture, equally fanciful, in 
which it is attempted to sbow that the voters 
were brought up to the polls ‘* in equads like 
a herd of bogs;’’ ‘‘ threatened with punish- | 
meut if they did not vote as they were or- 
dered ;"’ paid *‘ twenty five cents each if they 
did as they were told; ’’ that this ** suffrage 
was a lie,’ a ‘*cheat,’’ a ‘‘game,’’ a ‘*traud,”’ 
a ‘‘method for ruining the white man and 
seizing his property;’’ and allthis tirade is 
based upon an extract taken from the testi 
mony of Mr. P. H. Rhinehart, (page 274 of 
the record,) and what is that testimony? Let 
auy one read it asthe gentleman quotes it, and 
see if it justifies any such attack upon the 
privileges accorded to our voters. ‘The testi- 
mony Was drawn out by the gentieman himself 
upon bis own examination of the witness, and 
if my colleague had been disposed to look in 
any fairness upon this investigation, or to en- 
deavor to develop the truth, be never would 
have quoted this testimony to sustain his fear 
ful indictment. Lhe witness is questioned as 
follows: 


‘*howels of 


** Yuestion, You had no safe information yourself ? 

** Answer. No, sir. 

‘Question. Do you know whether any intimida- | 
tion or threats were used to compel voters to vote 
one Way orthe ether? 

** Answer. To my own personal knowledge, I do 
not. | 

** Question. You did not hear or see any yourself ? 

‘ Answer. Ldo not think that ITremember seeing 
or bearing unything of it; 1 heard a good deal of 





general talk and charges, 

** Yuestion. You did not hear threats to remove 
voters from work? 

** Answer. | have no personal knowledge of it. 

** Guestion, Did you see voters march up to the 
polls in bodies? 

* Answer. That has been a custom in this city since 
Mr. Bowen’s campaign. On the Republican side 
we would have our meetings in each precinct the 
evening prior to the election, and in some instances | 
we would go to the polis in bodies, and sleep there 
till morning, to await the opening of the polls; be- | 
cause it would sometimes take a man two hours 
before he could get at the window to deposit bis 
vote, 

** Question. Were 
leader? 

* Anewer. Only the ordinary officers of the asso- | 
ciation, 

** Question. Were they given ballots by the asso- 
ciation? 

* Answer. We had our tickets all ready, and dis- 
tributed them. 

“Question, Were these leaders contractors under 
the city government ? | 

“Answer. Ldo not know; I was not acquainted 
with men who were contractors under the late Wash- 





the voters taken under some 


he ‘*knows nothing of his own knowledge,”’ 
‘has no safe information upon which to base 
an Opinion,’’ and ‘* does not remember that he 
saw or heard anything of intimidation or 
threats,’’ no just judge would press him fur- 
ther, or would quote him afterward in any 
gossip which he might narrate under the press 
ing inquiries to which the witness was sub- 
jected by the gentleman. 

My colleague also cites page 468 to prove 
this charge, and upon examining it I find that 
it is the testimony of Mr. Ruffin, who was dis- 
charged by the Board of Public Works for 
doing the very things which so arouse the ire 
of my colleague, and in reading the testimouvy 
of this witness | find his answer to the ques- 
tion ‘‘whether he knew of money being used 
to carry the eleciion,’’ as follows: 


** Nothing more than that I saw a man that morn- 
ing on the road who said that Mr. Lewis was stand- 
ing in bis yard handing out tickets, and twenty-five 
cents with each ticket.”’ 


What is to be thought of a person who 
reviews a record and attempts to place before 
the House of Representatives an appalling 
picture of heartless cruelty, vandalism, and 
traudulent management of elections based 
upon such utter lack of evidence as is here 
disclosed ? 

Now I suppose that the gentleman has pro- 
duced all he was able to find in the record to 
susiain this charge of fraudulent voting, and 
we see what itis. The commitree will remem- 
ber, and any one who will take the trouble 
to read the voluminous record in this case will 
discover, that from the very first to the close 
of the testimony a strong effort was made to 
show that the election was carried by intim- 
idation, threats, and by fraud. Witnesses, 
enemies of the Board of Public Works, dis- 
appointed persons, hangers on, such as are to 
be found in all cities, were raked together, 
and | challenge my colleague or any one to 
find in the whole record any evidence going 
nearer to sustain the charge than that which | 
have noticed, and which my colleague quoted. 
Witness after witness called by the memorial- 
ists testified directly the opposite to this. 

It | could hope to suth marize the record on 
all points in any reasonable space, I would be 
glad here to show just bow the election was 
conducted and the character of the voters. 
The contemptuous manner in which he alludes 


| to the laboring men of the District, the super- 





ington corporation. We have had but one election 
since this new government has been put in opera- 
tion; that was the last election. I did not takea 
very active part in the last campaign. 

Question. Do you know whether officers under the 
city government acted as leaders of these organized 
bodies of voters, taking them up to the poils and 
seeing that they voted? 

**Anawer. Yes, sir; I think they did. 

**Question. Did they do that generally? 

‘Answer. Ido not know that every officer did it; | 
I know that there were some officers who were not 
at the polls that I visited: but a number of the || 
subordinates did take an active part in theelection. || 

** Question. Were the leaders generally either. con- || 
tractors or officers under the government? 

** Answer. I do not know that I can say that that || 
was generally the case; to a great extent, however, 

‘ 





it was."’ (Page 274.) 
I submit that when a witness avswers that 


cilious air which he assumes toward all who 
sympathized with the new government, illy 
becomes a wan who is performing the very 


|| responsible office of enlightening Congress as 


to the results of an investigation placed in his 
hands. 


It ought to be sufficient to stamp his speech 


| as totally untrustworthy asa review of the case 


to expose this vain attempt to establish fraud 
in the elections and such a frightfuily demoral- 
ized condition of things iu this District by such 
totally incompetent evidence as that alluded to. 

The gentieman would not have his reputa- 
tion injured upon such proofs; he would not 
even have the hardihood to ask a jury to con- 
vict a man of petit larceny on such broken 


|| shreds of gossip and negative evidence. Is 
| my colleague’s reputation any dearer to bim 


than the reputation of the officers implicated 
by his speech? Has he a right to defame 
the whole community, and speak of voters as 
‘*herds of hogs,’’ upon such shallow founda- 
tion? 
PAVEMENTS. 

Following my colleague’s speech in its order, 
[ am brought next to what he terms the prin- 
cipal cause of expenses in these so-called im- 
provemeuts for which the people were earnestly 
mvited to vote last November, namely, ‘‘ the 
repairiug of the old cobble-stone streets.’’ He 
says: 

‘Doubtless all who hear me will be surprised to 
learn that every pavement being put down iu the 
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city of Washington, except a few blocks 
stone and Belgian blocks respectively, js eith 
wood orconcrete. Further, every species wre er of 
and concrete pavement has been tried or is yooden 
cess of beingtried. Some fifteen different pates Pro- 
come in for theirshare of the public money a.) 


! ney 
grabat the publictreasure. Old worthi y and their 


f @33 § 
new untested ones were alike favored,” tyles and 


In support of this count in his indictment 
my colleague cites page 208 of the pecord 
Turning to that page I find that it is the ret 
mony of Thornton Smith. My colleague ion 
as elsewhere, utterly ignores the evidence rn 
the case and seizes upon scraps of the record 
to sustain what I think the most glaring mie. 
representations with regard to what has rea|! 

























of Seneca 


ar really 
been done here in the District. I shall yo, 
assail the character of this wituess in order io 


break the effect of his testimony in this eon. 
nection, but | invite any member of the House 
to read the testimony of this witness and coy. 
pare his reckless statements with the facts as 
developed upon this subject of pavements from 
other and better sources, and see whether the 
couclusions arrived at by thegentleman ure a 
all sustained. 

I suppose, without going carefully over the 
record and estimating the number of pages 
devoted to this subject of pavement, that there 
are certainly not far from fifty, and some of 
the testimony embracing that of the highest 
scientific character; and how any gentleman 
of the reputation which my colleague enjoys 
can lay that all aside and plant himself in his 
wild statement upon the evidence of Thornton 
Smith is beyond my comprehension, except 
my theory of his speech be true, that he has 
made it for other localities than this, and 
does not really hope to have it affect the minds 
of Congress. 

The gentleman’s witness, upon whose testi- 
mony he relies for his broad assertions, esti- 
mates the cost of the concrete pavement 
being laid in this city at seventy-five ceuts per 
square yard. Weare paying $8 20 per square 
yard for this pavement, including two feet of 
grading, which must be done at the contract- 
or’s expense. If it be true that it can be laid 
for seventy-five cents, then the criticisms upon 
that pavement are just, so far as the price is 
concerned, and our board should call a halt 
before laying another yard. As this question 
of pavements is a very important one, and it 
seems to be in the view of my colleague the 
principal cause of expense in the city, and 
hence the principal question involved in the 
investigation, | feel called upon to further 
notice what the record shows in this regard. 
Before doing so I must reproduce another 
paragraph from the gentleman’s speech to 
show how wildly he talks about pavements: 

_* The rotten poultice of Fifth avenue in New 
York is reproduced on Peunsylyania avenue in 
Washington; wooden abominations that are proved 
utter failures, and strongly suspected of being geu- 
erators of typhoid poison, compete for favor with 
concrete plasters, waich are full of boles at one end 
of a block before they are completed at the other. 
Let the members of the House of Representatives 
use their eyes as they walk threugh the city of 
Washington along the miles of public thorough- 
fares wantonly torn up, and now being coated with 
a thin layer of asphalt or coal-tar, and observe the 
stuff called a pavement, already disintegrated and 
brittle, crusning beneath the foot and almost be- 
tween the fingers, full of holes and so so't as to be 
easily indented by a boot heel, and determine for 
themselves whether such vile abortions should bave 
been paid for at $3 20 a square yard. For all this 
work the covtracts, when made at all, (which was 
not always by any means,) were totally disregarded ; 
a few inches of dry stone covered with a skin ol at 
and sand were accepted and paid for by a blind ap 
confiding Board of Works in lieu of eight or a 
inches of solidconcrete. Itseemed really as thous 
these gentlemen were trying to see how reckles 
they could be in wasting the money of the people 
whom they were appointed to protect. e 

It would be much more agreeable to me " 
in reviewing this speech, I could feel assure 
that the gentleman really believes half he says. 
There would then be some zest for the arg 
ment. As it is, I can only look through 5s 
extravagant adjectives and unmask his ™'* 
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esentations to save others from falling into 
jis pit-fall of prejudice. Listen to the very 
sim and dispassionate description he gives 
,his House of wood and conérete pavement. 

“ Conerete pavements here are ‘rotten poul- 
tices; ‘* plasters which are full of holes at 
spe end of a block before they are completed 
a. the other;’’ ‘‘thin layers of coal-tar ;’’ 
“etuf called pavement ’’ crashing under the | 
mot: “vile abortions ;’’ ‘‘a few inches of 
gone covered with a skin of tar and sand.’’ 
Wood pavements are ‘‘ wooden abomina- 
“ons; ‘‘generators of typhoid poison.” 
One would suppose that the honorable gen- 
‘leman had been pursued by some monstrum 
horrendum, and was narrating his narrow 
escape from the beast. Either that or else 
ur highways are direct roads to the bottom- 
less pit, and the officers of the District fiends 
luring the people to destruction. 

WOODEN PAVEMENTS. 

Now, what are these ‘‘wooden abomina- 
tions??? They are precisely what have been 
adopted as standard pavements all over the 
United States in all leading cities. Mr. Jona: 
than Taylor (page 556) says he has laid in vari- 
ous cities, from New Orleans to New, York, 
over one million dollars’ worth. He says he 
bas known pavements in Chicago to stand ten 
years. Lake street was laid over after being 
down nine years. Upon the question of com- 
parative cost here and elsewhere I give an ex- | 
tract from this witness’s testimony. I quote 
page 557: 


re} r 


| 
1 
| 





** Cost of Wood Pavement. 


“The first pavement that I put down in Milwau- | 
kee was in 1871, at $1 35 per yard; the lumber was | 
&Ta thousand, and coal-tar$la barrel, and seventy- 
five cents per eubie yard for gravel. In San Fran- 

isco we got $2 50, in gold. Lumber there was from 
$l4to $16. a thousand; the coal-tar, I think, was $3 
ibarrel. In Portland, Oregon, the prices were about 
thesame; that was in 1865. The pay was in gold in 
both places, and the premium on gold was about 
45 at that time. At Williamsport, Pennsylvania, 
the price was $4 18 per yard; lumber cost $16 a thou- 
sand; coal-tar, $450; gravel, $2 a ton, or three cubic 
yards, allsereened, That was two years ago last fall. 
In Philadelphia the price was $4 a yard in 1867 or 
1868: lumber delivered cost about $28 25. In Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey, the price was $450. In New York 

ity [ put down the first for $4. yard in 1866. The 
next was $4 50, and then higher up to $5 50. Coal- 
tar was generally $3 50a barrel there; but when I | 
speak of coal-tar L speak of pitch mixed with it 
ibout one half pitch. It is this compound that i 
mean in giving these prices. The lumber in New | 
York was trom $30 to $33 a thousand; gravel about | 
$1 0 aton, which takes about a ton and a half fora 
cubie yard. Grading generally runs from fifteen up 
tothirty or fortyeentsayard. In Elmira, New York, 
I put down, in 1867, 15,000 yards, but did nothing to 
the grading. The price was $3 15 a yard. 

“Question. Have you ever known of any wood 
pavement put down at the East, at any time, for less | 
than three or four dollars per yard? 

“Answer. Ido not know of any. I do not know 
! any put down anywhere in the East for less than 
dito $4 50, except that piece I put down in Elmira 
tor $3 15, without grading. The price must depend | 
upon the price of material.” 


Wooden pavements are no longer experi- 
mental. In cities where they have been most 
and longest used they are still being laid. 
What shall I say, then, to my colleague, who 
denounces the use of these pavements here as 
4 reckless waste of money? In all eastern 
cities the price has been about four dollars 
per square yard, and under the old govern- 
ment of Washington that was the cost. This 
reckless Board of Public Works have con- 
tracted for three dollars per square yard for 
Untreated wood, and $3 25 for Burnetized or 
Prepared wood. Did not my colleague know 
this, and has he not suppressed the fact? 

CONCRETE PAVEMENT. 

The testimony on concrete pavement is 
very full, and of the highest authority. This 
et is somewhat experimental as yet, 
ut the best of results have come from the 
use of it. Oy pages 426, 427 is an official 
report of Mr. Kellogg, engineer-in-chief of 
public parks, New York, a gentleman of high | 
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| 
reputation, and certainly disinterested. He | 
gives the names of streets and drives where | 
it has been used satisfactorily. For pavement | 
eight inches thick, such as is laid here, the 
cost in New York is $3 75.per square yard. 
The board pay $3 20. 

I invite a careful perusal of the testimony 
of L. S. Filbert, (page 558:) John O. Evans, 
(page 559;) Francis Jewell, (page 562;) Sam- 
uel RK. Scharf, (page 563 ;) C. E. Evans, (page 
538;) William B. Pariseu, (page 545,) and the 
report of a commission of eminent engineers 
on the subject, (page 742.) I cannot quote 
this testimony; but I assert that no one can 
read it and not be astonished at the criticisms 
of my colleague. The cause of the breaking 
in the pavement last winter; the cost, which 
is about two dollars and seventy-five cents net 
per square yard; the profit to the contractor; the 
prices paid elsewhere; the différence between 
the pavement laid here and the Fifth avenue 
‘*plaster’’ referred to by the honorable gentle- 
man; in short, the whole subject is fully and 
fairly presented. Upon this point the majority 
of the committee say : 





“The uniform testimony of all competent persons 
was that no good wood or concrete pavements can 
be laid for less than three dollars per square yard.”’ 

It would seem to me from the evidence that 
instead of the Board of Public Works being 
‘*blind and confiding,’ they have been ex 
tremely cautious to protect the interests of the 
people, more so than the officers of any other 
city in the Union. Three dollars and twenty 
cents per square yard, including two feet of 
grading, is less than the same pavementis being 
laid for anywhere in the country. ‘The pro- 
vision that the contractors must keep the pave- 
ment in repair three years is a precaution 
nowhere else taken, and, as the proof shows, 
secures a good pavement, for all agree that if 
the pavement is not well laid it will develop 
the fact before that time expires. It is known 
to Congress that a concrete pavement was laid 
in front of the Arlington Hotel three years ago, 
and it is apparently as good to-day as it was 
the first year, and no better pavement can 
anywhere be found. * This cost the old city 
yovernment four dollars per square yard. The 
Goes of Public Works have contracted with 
the builder of that pavement to lay the same 
at $3 20. This was the Scharf pavement. 

The gentleman says, ‘‘It seems as though 
| the board were trying to see how reckless they 
could be in wasting the money of the people 
whom they were appointed to protect.’’ Does 
it look like it, in view of the facts stated? Has 
the gentleman forgotten that the board were 


Kennedy, W. W. Corcoran, A. B. Stoughton, 
and J. W. Alvord to lay the Scharf pavement 
on Madison place and Fifteenth street at $3 50 
per square yard, and that the board contracted 
to have it done for $3 20? Does this look 
reckless? Does this not look like protecting 
| the interests of the people? This ‘* plaster,’’ 
‘rotten poultice,’’ ‘vile abortion,’’ was good 
enough for Mr. Riggs and Mr. Corcoran at a 
greater price than the board paid. And the 
petition also asks that the contract be given 
'to Mr. John O. Evans, the man the board 
| engaged todo it. (See page 605.) Does my 
| colleague forget auother petition, sent the 
board by property-holders on F street between 
Nineteenth and Twentieth streets, praying 
‘* that a substantial concrete street pavement 





This petition is signed by witnesses of the 
memorialists and by some of the largest and 
best property-holders on the street. As further 
approval of adopting this pavement has not the 





| 
{ es ° 
| recommended an appropriation of nearly two 


| hundred thousand dollars to help pay for these 


be laid, believing it to be more durable and || 
healthful thana wood pavement?’’ (Page 44 ) 


| Committee on Appropriations for the House || 
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** plasters ?"’* And still will my colleague insist 
that the board is acting in reckless disregard 
of the interests of the people? May | not safely 
leave him here to the werkings of his own con- 
science? 

DEBT OF THE DISTRIOS. 

My colleague next takes up the subject of 
the District debt. He says that nobody accu- 
rately knows what this debt is. | do not be- 
lieve that my colleague does, for it is evident 
that he has not examined the testimony upon 
that point. The record shows this debt as 
accurately at the time the showing was made 
as it is possible for any governmeut, local or 
national, to show thecondition of its debt. In 
treating this subject of the public debt, how- 
ever, my colleague deals in what seems to me 
almost unmitigated misrepresentation, and ar- 
rives at the conclusion that we have a grand 
total debt of the District of $18,429,377, and 
he states that over nine million five hundred 
thousand dollars of this has been incurred in 
seven months; and he asserts that taxes of 
the most onerous description must follow inev- 
itably. Let me treat these two questions: first 
the debt, and next the tax necessary to dis 
charge it; and, in doing so, show how wildly my 
colleague groups assertions together to sustain 
his remarkzable conclusion. 

He says that in six months’ legislation over 
seventeen million dollars were appropriated, 
and in support of that submits a list of appro 
priations made by the Legislature of the Di 
trict to which I invite attention for a mowent. 
I shall not analyze this table throughout, but 
will go into it sufficiently to show the disingen- 
uousness of my colleague in its use. He has 
no right to leave the impression upon the 
minds of Congress that would follow from his 
remarks unless it is sustained by the facts, 
and that it is not so sustained needs but a 
moment’s examination. Take the first, second, 
and eleventh items in his table of the acts of 
the first regular session, making $755,000, 
These were not appropriations which went to 
swell the debt of the Disirict, in any sense. 

The eleventh item of $500,000 was, as itstitle 

shows, to anticipate the revenue to be derived 
from the four-million loan, and was to be paid 
back from that loan. 

The firstand second items of that sessivu, 
of $255.000, were not appropriations, but were 
in anticipation (as the title shows, and as the 
gentleman ought tohave known) of the rev 
enues to be derived from taxation, in order to 
pay the expenses of carrying on the govern 
ment. 


| Histwenty-first item, the second four-million 


petitioned by George W. Riggs, James C. || loan act, was notan appropriation in any sense, 


but was a proposition submitted to the people 
for authorizing a loan of $4,000,000 in the 
event the injunction should hold good against 
the first four-million loan. It was never the 
intention to use the second four millions ia 
any otherevent, and at the time the gentleman’s 
speech was printed in the Globe there was a law 
upon the statute-books of the country, paased 
by Congress, validating the first four-million 
loan, and declaring the second one, which he 
arrays in the estimates, as void. 

| His concluding item in this list of the first 
| regular session, of four millions ‘* to meet one 
| third of the cost of improvements made under 
the two four-million loan acts, to be raised by 
a special tax to be levied upon the property 
|| improved,’’ is wholly imaginary and exists only 
in the gentleman’s brain. It is not an appro- 
priation at all, and he knows it, and forms no 
| part of the District debt. The table which he 
submits shows that there was no act of the 
Legislature upon the subject, for he does not 


| cite it: aud even if it had any foundation it 
1 ’ ’ 








| 
| 
| 





|| *Congress subsequently passed the miscellaneous 
| appropriation bill, including the item, thus vindi- 
| cating the Board. 
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rect before reasoning from them. My col- 


of four, for the reason that but one four- || league cannot be wholly unfamiliar with that 


million loan act ever was intended to go 
into effect, and only one did, in fact, go into 
effect: so that we have in these five items to 
which | have called attention $8,255.000 which | 
should be eliminated at once from his table; 
and tne same is true of many other items, § It 
would seem to me, however, quite sufficient to 
show the utter untrustworthiness of his esti- 
mate to point out errors covering cousiderably 
more than half of the total at which he 
arrives. 

[ have not much patience to follow further 
the remarkable financial fire-works which he 
hes let off. 


TRUE STATEMENT OF THE DISTRICT DEBT. 


The majority of the committee reported to 
Congress the exact indebtedness of the Dis- 
trict, and | here reproduce it as my answer to 
the gentleman. I give it in detail: 


The indebtedness of the old corporation was as- 
certained by a board convened to audit and marsbal 
theold debts. They reported, asthe committee find: 
Wash imetoe. TD. C.ccccccccsvoceies:cccncesse oxen ee eenee a 
Georgetown, D. C......... senite wtsiite nein ae 
Levy court District of Columbia 


Ratiaapeanints 28,825 84 
Total indebtedness of the late corpora- 


‘The board further report as additional indebted- 
ness of the corporation of Washington the follow- 
ing: 

Trust funda. 


Special AE TIE ss cnceustnntnirscaneuias eivndeh vennieeak tm 
We MRE SUE cisuasncscensse or 69,776 92 
NE I cl cia lin hc lacie caaebomaenies = 68,022 04 
Ten-year bond sinking fund..................... 125,644 58 


Total amount trust funds...................... $286,317 58 





** The last amount was misapplied by the corpora- 
tion of Washington by using trust funds to pay cur- 
rent expenses of the corporation, and thus it became 
a debt for which the new government is forced to 
provide, 

“Ip addition to the foregoing were certain uncom - 
pleted contracts which may be regarded as a debt 
imposed by the old upon the new government. 
These were for the construction of school-houses 
und paving of certain streets, and amount to 


$707,338 71. 

“There was also to be provided for certain overdue 
and current interest upon the bonds of the late 
corporations of Georgetown and Washington, which | 
was paid by the new government, and thus went to | 
swell the debt entailed upon the District. This 
amounts to $131,258 60. 

The total indebtedness thus set forth, and for 
which the District government had to provide, 
amounts to $4,381,297 37. 

* The indebtedness created by the new government 
appears trom the report of the comptroller as fol- 
lows: 


District of Columbia, 


Permanent-improvement bonds— 
authorized, $4,000,000; not is- 
sued, $2,000, 000........... $2,000,000 v0 

W ater-stock bonds........ 450,000 00 | 

Market-stock bonds— 
authorized, $300,000...Not issued. 

October 18, 1871. Chicago relief bonds— 

authorized, $100,000...Not issued. 


July 10, 1871. 


July 20, 1871. 
August 23, 1871. 





ical oe seee$2,400,000 00 


The comptroller excludes the unissued bonds, but 
the committee regard the bonds as a debt, although 
not yet issued, which gives a total of, $4,850,000 00 

Adding to thisthe amountof the debt of | 
old corporation above given................ 4,381,297 37 | 


ty, 


Makes total debt of the District of Co- 
ER ca ccidvesctctnsbtddine bd hidbatenentkondobhll $9,231,297 37 








RATE OF TAXATION. 

My colleague is equally wide of the mark in 
his estimate of the rate of taxation which | 
would inevitably follow this large debi. It is 
probably true that if our debt was actually 
what he has imagined it to be, the rate of tax- 
ation would possibly increase nearly to the 
estimate which he makes, but it is not exactly 
fair to create an imaginary debt and then ex- 
pect us to believe that it will require a particu- 
lar rate of taxation to meet it. There is such 
@ thing in logic as having one’s premises cor- 














fact. Let me quote my colleague's method of 
ascertaining the probable rate of taxation. 
He says the true estimate is as follows: 

For the District fund 


Ligh*ing the city...............-000...0.. 
Metropolitan police.............. 








BN ID OU visicns cc doe cranbickos odabdons cbieds- cnebec’ 60 
ee LSS eae eee 
[Interest on four-million loan................sc00ceceeeees 37 
en Ge ST cas tnseneeebenone 22 
Uy RN ONIE wx Coaicovinniecsensbtkuds sddchcctetbbbecobs ereoue 6 
Piedmont railroad......... nih sania diiiinete deca inakes 5 
Interest on second four-million loan.......... 37 
TRIN PUN occ condee snchncescouessl nepeos sousan 7 
For payment of the floating debt..................... 30 
Interest on the funded debt..................cccceeseeees 15 
The seven-thirty certificates....... ps eanaiantanet eames 25 
ny en ne eeaactiencecmmniauel 4 

Total tax on every $100 valuation...................$3 63 


Where my colleague gets his estimate I do 
not know, but as it corresponds with one sub- 
mitted to the committee by Mr. W. W. Moore, 
of this city, | infer he has taken it from that 
statement. Mr. Moore’s estimate is found on 
pages 418, 419. 

My colleague ought at least to be willing to 
do his informant the justice to state what he 
said in relation to this estimate,if he is not 
disposed to be scrupulous so far as his own 
statements are concerned. It is due to Captain 
Moore to give him the benefit, at least, of his 
own Computation. Turning to the testimony it 
will be seen that this table was made up upon 
a supposed state of facts which did not exist, 
and which would change the result very much. 
Mr. Moore’s table shows (part of which he says 
is hypothetical) a tax of $3 63 on every $100. 
Subsequently he submited a corrected state- 
went showing it to be $3 153. (Pages 674 
and 676.) 

This matter I deem of sufficient importance 
to warraut me in placing before Cougress in 
this connection as complete an auswer as can 
be made to this false estimate of our probable 
taxation. That answer I believe is completely 
made by the vice president of the Board of 
Public Works, Mr. Shepherd, who reviews 
Captain Moore’s estimate in a letter to the 
chairman of the District Committee, and | 
give an extract from it. (See pages 676, 677.) 
After pointing out at some length Captain 
Moore's errors and eliminating several items 
which are manifestly wrong, Mr. Shepherd 
submits the following: 

Summary. 


‘It is respeetfully suggested that the aggregate of 
taxes to belevied during the coming fiscal year is to 
be determined, not by mere special pleading nor the 
distortion of faets, but by a careful computation 
and analysis of the current expenses of the govern- 
ment of the District, including the interest on its 
bonded debt. The followivg estimate of these is 
submitted for the consideration of your honorable 
committee: 

Estimated expenditures. 


I INI nce ca tsictesdin i AiaMonnitianaeluaniban $400,000 
oy pI RRR Ac i RR A a 75,000 
Metropolitan police...............000...ssecsenseeeeeree 9,000 
Lighting the city with gas........... .. cts palin 70,000 


Ordinary and contingent expenses of the 


government of the District of Columbia... 282,634 

| Interest and sinking fund on debt, esti- 
ce Pe a ae ee 600,000 
RNIIITUIIIIIIIN.. na centetiincscnntdl eiidiimnsnetndens 
1,617,683 





Estimated revenue. 
Estimated assessment, (in round numbers,) $90,- 


00.000. This amount, at $1 70 per $100, will || 





yield......... bi einte wontons ds sade eon cctnibbooesects $1,530,000 
Estimated revenue from licenses................ 150,000 || 
Kstimated revenue from water fund............ 40,000 





|| accurate as possible, in order that the 








$1,720,000 | 


*‘ The estimates of receipts and expenditures above 
given are based upon the experience of the past 
year, and are, I believe, as nearly correct as it is pos- 
sible to make them. The allowance for the inter- 
est and principal of the debt (which I have placed 
at $8,000,000, and in which I have inéluded the 
$450,000 water loan)is, in my opinion, not onlyample, 
but in excess of what wil) actually be required. 





| —= 


“Permit me to say that I have e 
make this statement as succinct, int 


ndeavored te 
elligible. and 


° 7 alle “a Mm af 
excessive taxation, made to the detriment of a. 
) the 


interests of the entire community and t 
: rt , 
| of our credit, may be promptly metand ace injury 


disproved. It does seem to me that had on 
Moore, turning aside from his efforts to exhi Plain 


° ° C l 
local taxes in excess of their real rates, contrib, ree] 
his abilities toward strengthening our tred area 


1s. dit ; 
aiding our people in their endeavors to oa — 
with American progress, his action would ha pace 


morein accord with his high reputation 
and a legislator.’’* 

I will remind my colleague of anothe 
portant fact which in his flights of fan 
seems to have forgotten, and that is 
mouth before his speech was printed Congress 
had passed an act, which represents the views 
of the District government, providing that the 
aggregate amount of taxes in any one year 
shall not exceed two per cent. on the assessed 
cash valuation of property. 

All the mental gymnastics of my friend 
therefore, in attempting to create false impres. 
sions with regard to the condition of affairs 
here, and the burdensome taxation which 
awaits us, were entirely unnecessary, and ¢ 
culated to do much more harm than good. 


v 
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RATE OF TAXATION COMPARED WITH OTHER CITIgg, 


Why my colleague seems to have become so 
anxious about the taxation of this District, 
when he knows that our taxes now are less 
than almost any other city in the Union, and 
in all probability will remain so, I cannot 
understand. If he would turn some of his 
attention to his own cities, and leave us, so long 
as we are doing well enough, to manage our 
own concerns, it would be quite as well. 

Perhaps I ought here in this connection to 
show by comparison the difference between 
our taxation and that of some of the other 
cities of the Union. 1 quote from a report of 
the commissioners appointed by the Governor 
ot his State (New York) to revise the laws for 
the assessment and collection of taxes, (pages 
9, 10:) 














City of New York................. Fae $2 27 on $100 
| City of Brooklyn wee 387 on 100 
RE III sisas.ccoce-scnnakaccesecves ae 6 70 on 10 
RAO a sures apepenmastae, Gr OM 100 
EE ens ceiemeneiccncce 4 30 on 10) 
City of Cincinnati .................... 319 on 10 
City of Philadelphia.......... Rasers 1 80 on 100 
ee tea be lB I I ile hs SOE ga RR 


Considering that fully one third of the prop- 
erty of the city of Washington belongs to the 
United States and pays no tax, while the im- 
provements which are made here through- 
out the city generally contribute as much to 
| advance the value of the Government prop- 
| erty as our own, it is certainly very creditable 
to the management of our government that 


| we pay a less tax on the hundred dollars than 


any of the cities named, and this fact becomes 
still more creditable when we consider that the 
| improvements made by way of paving streets, 
laying sewers, &c., are not paid for by the 





‘| property abutting on the streets improved 


| wholly, as in other cities, but that two thirds 
| of this expense are assessed against the whole 
| property of the city. I challenge the gentle- 
man from New York to find anywhere better 
management with lower rate of taxation, and 
| I challenge him to show any reasonable ground 
for his apprehension that our’ taxes will be 
| increased to $3 63 upon the hundred dollars, 
as he states. 


NEGOTIATION OF THE FOUR-MILLION LOAN. 


| In discussing this matter of debt of the Dis 
| trict my colleague refers to the manner 10 
which the four-million loan was negotiated as 
| not the least remarkable feature of our debt. 
Let me follow him through this branch of his 
speech, which is equally unfair and unjust, par 


> *By recent act of the Legislative Assembly of Be 
District, levying taxes for 1873, the rate is fixed #4 
| $1 70 on the $100; the same as here ofvre. 
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“jcularly to the Governor of the District. The 
Governor, acting in the discretion which the 
Legislature gave him in the negotiation of the 
ian, sold the bonds in New York city to the 
pirst National Bank at ninety-four cents on 
the dollar. : 
‘pat, and had no connection whatever, as the 
estimony shows, and as I believe the gentle- 
man admits, with the transaction beyond that. 
Bui my colleague follows the bonds from the 
virst National Bank into the hands of the syn- 
dicate which undertook their negotiation in 
Europe. He says that the First National 
Bank cleared $100,000 by their sale, and that 
the syndicate, represented by Messrs. Selig- 
man & Co., of New York, realized a profit of 
2426,920, making a profit of over half a mil- 
ion dollars, according to his statement. 

If we were not already prepared for almost 
any distorted view of the case which might be 
presented by the gentleman, this would seem in- 
deed remarkable when the truth is fully stated. 
Of all the remarkable injustice of the speech 
this is really the most cruel, and shows the 
jeast candor and fairness of any portion. When 
Governor Cooke went to New York to nego- 
tiate this loan it was predicted by the injunction- 
ists (1 mean that class of men who were op 
posing the District government) that the loan 
could not be negotiated at all at any fair figure. 
Efforts were made to discredit the District, and 
irevent the negotiation of the loan entirely. 
Desert were sent to New York containing the 
grossest misrepresentations with regard to the 
condition of our affairs; they were also sent 
to Europe. I have already quoted from the 
record the testimony showing something of the 
difficulty which he encountered, and present- 
ing the advantages derived by the new gov- 
ernment from the management, whichI regard 
as eminently wise, and which has reflected 
great credit upon the government, but which 
my colleague seems to look upon as little less 
than afraud. ‘The Governor says, (page 192:) 

“Some of the opponents of the loan did not con- 
fine their efforts to defeat it within the District, but 
extended them to several of the leading money 


warkets of the world, and thus attempted to injure 
the credit of the District.”’ 


Turn now to the evidence of Mr. Seligman, 
the agent of the syncicate. See what con- 
nection Governor Cooke had with him. Page 
407 he says: 


“By Mr. ELDREDGE: 

“Question. What was this transaction between 
you and Governor Cooke? 

“Answer. We had no transactions with Governor 
Cooke whatever. 

“Question. What was the transaction in which 
you became interested in these securities? 

“Answer. We bought of the First National Bank 
of New York $1,500,000 of the District bonds at 
%i and accrued interest, with the privilege of tak- 
ing the other $2,500,000, making $4,000,000 grand 
total up to the Ist of April. That is the bargain 
we made withthe First National Bank. 

“ By Mr. Cress: ; 
eaenen. You had nothing to do with Governor 

OOKe 

Answer. Nothing whatever. 

4 epeetion. With whom did you make your nego- 
iation 


faewer. The president of the First National 
ank, 

"“ Question. Did that in any way depend upon any 
bargain that they had made with the Governor of 
this District ? 

Answer. Not that I am aware of.’’ 


The whole of his testimony is instructive, 
and shows that while there was apparently 
considerable profit in the negotiation of these 
bonds, there was great risk in agreeing to take 
80 much of an entirely new loan unknown to 
the market, and where the greater portion of 
it was to be delivered at the discretion of the 
holders of the bonds, and might be affected at 
any time by difficulties with Kurope or other- 
Wise, in which case the purchasers would be 
bound to take them whether they incurred 
loss or not. Mr. Seligman shows (page 508) 
Ow great was the expense of advertising in 

urope, and says that the cost of advertising 





He made no negotiation beyond | 
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this loan in Germany was 150,000 florins and 
in Paris 75,000 franes. All this matter of 
expense and risk my colleague overlooks en- 
tirely, and foots up the total profits without 
any deductions whatever. 

In the course of his remarks he says that 
the advertising of the loan in Europe is a false- 
hood and misrepresentation throughout. 

The evidence of Mr. Seligman, Governor 
Cooke, and two others upon this subject shows 
that the transaction so far as the District 
government was concerned was confined to 


| the First National Bank of New York, and 


that the Governor had nothing whatever to do 
with any subsequent negotiation and knew 
nothing of it. My colleague does not quote 
the testimony, but relies upon the Galignani | 
newspaper, which was not brought before the 

committee, and cannot therefore be treated | 
as evidence. Mr. Seligman did translate for || 
the committee an advertisement, and upon | 
this subject he was questioned; and since my || 
colleague has made such a parade of this mat- || 
ter, | must quote from the testimony again, | 
(page 409 :) ‘ 


** By Mr. CHIPMAN: 

** Question. That language, ‘authorized by act of 
Congress, February 21, 1872,’ does not relate to the 
act under which the District government was au- 
thorized—that Congress authorized the District gov- 
ermnent, which subsequently authorized the loan ? 

** Answer. That is the way I look upon it. 

** Question. Were you deceived in the purchase of 
these bonds by any statement that Congress had | 
authorized these bonds? 

** Anawer. Not at all. 

** Question. Did you ever authorize any one to state 
that Congress had authorized these bonds? 

** Anewer. No, sir. It was necessary to show some 
authority whereby the District was authorized to 
make this loan. That was the meaning of the lan- 
guage, I suppose. 

** Yuestion. Have you ever heard that any of the 
purchasers were deceived by the use of that lan- 
guage? 

‘** Answer. None have been that I am aware of. 

** Question. Have you had any complaints from the 
purchasers that they have beendeceived by the lan- | 
guage? 

** Answer. Not at all. 

“* Question. Will you glance over this bond and see 
whether that is the bond? 

** Answer. Yes, sir. 

** Question. I see in this the following language: 
‘This bond is issued in pursuance of the act of Con- | 
gress of the United States entitled ** An act to pro- 
vide a government for the District of Columbia,” 
approved February 21, 1871, and of an actof the Le- 
gislative Assembly of the District of Columbia, enti- 


| 


tled **An act making appropriations for improve- | 


ments and repairs in the District of Columbia, and 
providing for the payment thereof,’ approved July 
10, 1871, and ‘*‘ An act relative to the interest on the 
loan or bonds authorized to be issued by the District 
of Columbia,’’ approyed December 16, 1871.’ Did 
you believe, or did your house on seeing this bond, 
that the United States had guarantied its pay- 
ment? 

** Anewer,. Oh, no. If the United States had guar- 
antied it, we should have had a different price. 

*“ Question. Would the language have been dif- 
ferent if you had that guarantee ? 

** Anewer. I think so, by all means.’’ 


After all, the only question that is pertinent 
is whether Governor Cooke made a good sale 
of the bonds in New York. 
ject I will quote from Mr. Seligman again, 
(page 410:) 


‘* By Mr. CHIPMAN: 

“* Question. | want toask youropinion as a banker, 
as to whether Governor Cooke, in negotiating this 
loan in New York city at 94 net, made a good ora 
bad bargain in that particular for the District; 
in other words, was it a good negotiation or a bad 
one? 

** Answer. I should think it a very good one under 
the circumstances. 

** Question. Why? 

‘* Anaewer. Because there are so many American 
securities now offered, particularly in New York, 
that a bond of this kind at 94, a new bond, I should 
think it a very high price for it, and it was so con- 
sidered at the time. 

** Question. Do you know any other municipal 
bonds, of other cities in the United States, now 
quoted in New York as high as 94? 

** Answer. Yes, sir; several of them, while there 
are a good many that are a great deal less.’ 


Let me also quote from the testimony of 
Mr. Riggs, an eminent banker of this city, 
and a gentleman who has no very kind feeling 
toward the District government, and would 
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not be apt to misstate a fact in its interest, 
(page 691:) 


“Question. Do you know the price at which the 
bonds of this city are said to have been disposed of 
by Governor Cooke? 

“Answer. Ido not; I have forgotten. 

** By Mr. CHANDLER: 

“Question. The price was 94} to 964. 
opinion as to that price ? 

** Anewer. My opinion is what I told Governor 
Cooke, that I thought it was very high. 

‘By Mr. CHIpMAN: 

** Question. You thought that a good sale ? 

* Anewer. Yes; 1 thought, and still think so. 

“Question. What was it as compared with the val- 
uation of indebtedness certificates of the old gov- 
ernment? 

** Anawer. 


What is your 


Within my 


recollection the rate at 


|| which the debt of the city has been sold has varied 


from above par to 50 and 60. 
much higher. The six per cent. bonds were sold for 
82and 83. These aresix percent.ingold. I mean to 
say that the bonds of the present city government 
sold higher than the old city debt.”’ 


Of late years it was 


I quote also from the testimony of Dr. 
Blake, (page 694,) who is also a gentleman of 
large experience in banking, and president of 
one of the leading banks of the city, and a man 
not likely to misstate facts in the interest of 
the District government: 

**Question. Do you consider the sale of the $4,000, 
000 bonds at 94as a good sale? 

“Answer, [rely entirely on Mr, Riggs’s opinion. 

“Question. You think that his opinion in that 
respect can be relied upon? | 

“Answer. Lshould regard it as a good sale from 
what Mr. Riggs stai.:! have heard him say so 
frequently before.” 


| HOW THE FOUR-MILLION LOAN WAS CARRIED. 
| 


In connection with this discussion of the 
loan my colleague says: 
| “‘It may create suprise that the $4,000,000 loan, 
when submitted to the people, was approved with 
such remarkable unanimity; but this surprise will 
be lessened when the methods taken to make it 
| popular are considered. In the first place, every 
| appliance at the command of the Board of Works 
was used to force voters to sustain it. The poor 
were threatened and cajoled; they were prom 
ised work if they supported it, and menaced with 
starvation if they opposed it. Thousands of men 
were placed on the pay-rolls just before election 
| day; voters were imported from neighboring States, 
| and the blacks were organized into gangs, so much 
| sO that men of property gave up the contest in 
| despair and allowed it to go by detault.”’ 

Now, I pronounce this paragraph one tissue 
of misrepresentation, and | challenge the gen- 
tleman to point out in the record any testi 
mony to sustain him. 

It would be very difficult for me to go over 
| the hundreds of pages of testimony and show 
the negative, but his statement can be shown 

to be utterly untrue. This statement of my 
| colleague rests precisely upon that class of 

testimony which he quoted in the earlier part 
of his speech on the same subject, and where 
|| he relied upon a witness who said at the out 
set that he had no safe information upon 
which to base an opinion, and who said that 
he knew nothing of bis own personal know! 
edge. Not a single witness stated anything 
| from which an inference could be drawn that 
he was promised work if he supported the 
loan or menaced with starvation if he opposed 
it. Not a single witness has testified that 
| voters were imported from neighboring cities. 
The utmost that appears anywhere in the 
| record upon which to base so vile a calumny 
| was the statement of two or three witnesses 


| that laborers came to the District of Colum 
| bia about the time of the election to secure 
work; witness knew of no instance where a 
| foreign laborer had voted, and thinks the 
| blacks were not organized into gangs for the 
| purpose of voting ; and the only thing from 
| which this could be inferred is the fact ap- 
| pearing in the record that the political clubs 
| of the city maintained their organizations and 
| met as usual on the morning of the election, 
| and generally went to the poils in a body. In 
| no single instance was a man shown to have 
heen kept from the polls who desired to vote, 








| 


| and in no single instance was a man shown to 
| have been coerced by physical or moral force 
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to vote a ticket which he did not desire to 
yore, 

The statement is equally untrue that thou 
sands of meu were placed on the pay-rolls just 
before election day, and, as my colleague in 
another portion of his speech intimates, were 
discharged after they had voted. 

Without resorting to the testimony to prove 
the incorrectness of the paragraph which | 
have just quoted, I will only do so in one in- 
stance, and | think it may safely be assumed 
that if the statement of my colleague is false 
in one particular it is false in others. 

On page 653 is an abstract of daily reports 
showing the number of men, carts, and plow 
teams employed under the direction of the 
superintendent of streets during the month of 
November, 1871, the month in which the elec- 
tion occurred. If my colleague will take the 
trouble to examine he will find by the testi- 
mony of the superintendent of streets that on 
the 20th of November, the day before the elec 
tion, there were on the pay-rolls eight hundred 
aud nine persons, including the boys who were 
driving the carts, and who are below the voting 
age, aud that there were fewer the day of the 
election than the day before. He will also find 
that the largest number on any day was sixteen 
hundred and forty-nine and the smallest sev- 
enty-eight; and that this large number was on 
the 13thof November, and, as the witness says, 
constituted an extra force ; ut on temporarily 
for clearing Pennsylvania avenue. Instead of 
being retained, as might have been done if it 
had been the purpose of the board, as my 
colleague intimates, to enroll them for the 
purpose of voting, the pay-rolls will show 
that there was a large discharge of laborers 
just before the election. 

Thus it is that when this remarkable speech 
-is brought face to face with the record it has not 
even the semblance of truth. He then adds as 
a climax to this part of the speech: 

**Subsidization of the Preas. 

‘But besides all this the press of the District was 
subsidized most shamelessly! Sheets never heard 
of even by newspaper men received thousands of 
dollars, and even the sole Democratic organ ws 
induced to betray its principles.” 
ed to find my friend turning his 
back upon his guild (for he is himseif a news- 
paper nan) and exposing the newspapers to 
condemnation 


| am surpri 


lhereis not much to be said upon this sub- 
jeet of newspaper advertising. The majority 
of the committee gave it as their opinion that 
un extravagant expenditure. The 
amount was large, 1 will admit; but when 
there are deducied from it the amounts paid for 
nave rlising to 


this was 
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i 
| 


city, which witnesses all agree should have | 


} 


also deducted from the total the amount of 
printing, the sum will not seem so large as has 
been represented 
said, however, that if there was any betrayal 
of principles by the newspapers it was con- 


fined solely to that paper representing the | 


political principles of my colleague, for all of 
the other newspaper men who were brought 
betore the committee to testify said that they 
did not change their principles by reason of | 
the advertising, and that the utmost influence 
it had upon them was to quicken their zeal. | 
And | think the gentleman will discover by 
examining the testimony that some of the pro- | 
prietors of this oue paper to which he alludes | 
favored the loan, and that that was the cause 
of a rupture among the, managers of the paper 
and the change of us editorial management. 
The vote for the loan was not the vote of | 
Republicans alone ; it was the vote of progres- | 
sive men of both parties in the District of 
Columbia; indeed, there was scarcely any poli- 
tics in that election, there being in tew of the 
election districts any Democratic nominees at 
ali, and in po instance was there a Democrat | 


been given this advertising, and when there is | 


| think this much may be || 


elected who opposed the loan. Mr. Dickson 
and Mr. Hogan, who were elected, both of 
them sustained the loan before the people 
and voted for it in the Legislature. They were 
Democrats, and were reélected, and reélected 
wholly on the loan issue. It also appeared in 
evidence that several of the papers copied the 


advertising without the order of the Governor | 
and afterwards presented their claims to the | 


Legislature and were paid. 
printing bill was paid by appropriations of the 


by the people. 

A very instructive letter upon this subject 
of advertising and printing, written to the 
committee by the Governor, is found on pages 
191 and 192, and I commend it to those who 


care to read the palliating circumstances con- | 
lhis letter will show that the | 


nected with it. 
amount of advertising and printing was fully 
doubled by the obstructions thrown in the way 
of the new government by the very men who 
now complain of the advertising. There was 
a& new registration made necessary, an extra 
election to be provided for; the advertising of 
the four-million loan act, and many other 
things went to swell this item of advertising 
which would not have been necessary had 
the government beeu permitted to run along 
smoothly without factious opposition. 

But to leave my colleague, without further 
comment upon this subject, to gain such lau- 
rels as he may by charging his own profession 
with shameless subsidization, [ shall only add 
that if, as he says, this whole newspaper influ- 
ence was so easily purchased, it may show 
that there is some radical defect in the profes- 


| sion itself, or some natural depravity in news- 


paper men that does not exist in others, and in 
this way I can account for my colleague going 


so wild in his attempt to portray the position | 


of affairs in this District. 
EXPENSE OF RUNNING THE DISTRICT GOVERNMENT. 


The speech which I am reviewing proceeds 


next to notice the expense of running the Dis- 


trict government, and brings into comparison 
with the District of Columbiathe expenses of 
several of the States of the Union for the pur 
pose of showing that the District government 
is burdened with a large and useless number 


of officers, and that its expenses are therefore | 
much greater than is necessary. I shall notfol- | 


low this table or attempt to show the fallacies 
of its comparison. Itis enough to refute it by 


| calling attention to this fact, that a municipal 


he four leading papers of the || 


government is entirely a different affair from 
the government of the State or Territory. I 
suppose there are towns in many of the Ter- 
ritories of the West and cities whose expendi- 
tures are greater than our territorial govern- 
ment. Theexpenses of the city of New York 
are vastly more than the State of New York ; 
of Boston, more than Massachusetts; and so 
on of all the States that he names. He 
groups the expenditure of the whole Dis- 


| trict of Columbia, including the government 


| of the 


|| and townships of those States. 


cities of Washington, Georgetown, 
and the county, but he fails to group in the 
expenditure of the States which he names 
the expenses of the different cities, counties, 
He need only 
take his own State and his own city for an 
example. He puts down the cost of running 
the State government at $323,750. I observe 
in @ published statement coming from the 


' board of apportionment for the city of New 


| 


| 


York that it bas set apart over seventeen mil- 
lion dollars to meet the expenses of the city 
for the year 1872. Deducting every item not 
making a part of the cost of running the city 
government, and you will have an enormous 
difference between the cost of the State an? 
the city. 
““ UNCLE” GEORGE'S BILL OF FARE. 


Precisely why there is injected into the 


-Mr. Chipman. 


| 


it 
j 
| 


| of the officers of the 
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| speech at this juncture the letter 


pen the easy views of these 
: s | following letter in ‘ 
Indeed the whole || junches.” breakfasts, dinners, and teas aie, {Te 
| || board of registration had eaten at the 
Legislature, and to that extent was approved || pense, and of which even the servile 


|| complained as an outrage.’’ 
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; of ne 
chairman of the board of registration I be: 


not see. I supposed if my colleague hb; 
one distinguishing feature it was his re| 
a joke, wherever perpetrated. 


an 
ad any 
ish a 
es In speaking 
istrict governmen: the 
gentleman says: + 


“And nothing can better or more Pleasantly 


Officers than ti. 
reference to certain 


1 the 
Public ex- 
Legislature 


And then follows the humorous letter of Mr 
Gideon, which was received by the Legislatyr, 
at the time in the spirit in which it was Written 
and which never entered the mind of any oy, 
but my serious colleague as anything but a bj 
of pleasantry: The tact is that the board of 
registration were as hard a worked body of 
men as ever attempted to discharge pubic 
duties. It was made up of persons from bot) 
parties, and sat for many days and nights con 
secutively with scarcely any rest. It was 
deemed a proper thing that they should have 
such refreshment as would sustain life, and as 
they could not procure it for themselves the 


| District government ordered the expense to 


be incurred. The whole amount was buy: 
$1,224 05 during two registrations, (pages 193 
and 194;) and when the chairman of the com. 
mittee of ways and means of the house of del. 
egates called upon the chairman of the board 


|| of registration for a report giving a bill of the 
| items of each charge which entered into this 


expenditure it occurred to Mr. Gideon, as it 
would naturally to any one, that the request 
was little less than ridiculous, as no one could 
be expected to give the items which go to make 
up a dinner or breakfast or supper. I have 
never heard thatthe matter made the slightest 
impression one way or the other, but it seems 
io have made a very strong one upon the mind 
of my colleague, who displays a remarkab) 
faculty for treating seriously those things which 
are jokes and resolving serious things into 
sheer absurdities and playfulness. 


WASHINGTON CANAL. 

Among other of the nightmares which have 
disturbed the sleep of the thousand citizens 
has been that which came to them in the shape 
of the closed canal. ‘* Inundation”’ and *‘ pesii 
lence’’ are set down as among the milder re- 
sults that must flow from this piece of vandal- 
ism and fool-hardiness. It would be hard to 
overstate the havoc which these thousand citi- 
zens and my colleague anticipate from filling 
the canal. ‘To have sat day after day for three 
months, as the committee did, with the canal 
question intercalated about every third day, 
and to have watched the earnest faces of the 
junta who had charge of this branch of the 
case, one would have supposed some distin 
guished citizen was on trial for his life and 
that all the family of relatives stood around 
the body as mourners. I confess several times 
to have been cruelly shocked when members 
of the committee, after two months’ inquiry, 
and after being taken to the bedside of the 
criminal, would express themselves profanely 
on the subject and show impatience to be in 
at the execution. I pitied from my soul the 
deep suffering of Mr. Severson, who may be 
said to be the incarnation of the canal, and on 
whose broad shoulders rested the de/euse 0! 
his adopted child. ; ; 

It was kind in my colleague to lift up bis 
voice in protest after the verdict and wash !1s 
hands of the iniquity. 1 believe the swee! 


odors and the gentile lullaby of the waters 0! 
the canal will always accompany him as 4 ben- 
ediction for raising his voice in its defense. I 
had supposed that the latest posterity would] nk 
the name of our good friend Severson wi'li the 
cherished memory of all that was lovely in the 
blessed old canal, but I did not think my col: 
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ipggue was emulous of sharing that imperish- 
abie renown. 


But the canal question is not a great joke ; | 


+h It was a blunder at 
est. and for these many years, almost time 
aot of mind, it has been an abomination and 
~eproach that would have been tolerated in no 
. except where there was charity enough to 
tolerate its advocates and listen to their coun- 
sels. Washington that was will scarcely ever 
outlive the recollection of all its earlier fol- 
es, but when all others are forgotten, the 
host of this Banquo will rise to plague the 
v sterity of those who plead with a congres- 
onal committee for three mortal months that 
it mightlive. I cannot hope to give the testi- 
mony upon this question. It covers certainly 
one bundred pages. If one desired he might 
make a plausible argument on either side, and 
have eminent seientific authority to support 
him. This, however, is to be said of the evi- 
dence submitted against filling the canal: the 
papers put in from General Meigs, General 
Humphreys, Captain Patterson, and some 
others Were papers written not so much with 
reference to filling or opening, but they rather 
assumed that the canal was to be kept open for 
cowmercial and drainage purposes. If it had 
been demonstrated to these gentlemen, as it has 
been to Congress, that the drainage of the city 
could be secured by parallel sewers, and that the 
commercial advantages were to be better sup- 
plied otherwise, 1 doubt very much whether 
they would come to the support of the memo- 
rialists. Commercially, all must regard the 
canal as an absurdity. 

Mr. Smith, botavical gardener, says for 
nineteen years the commerce of the canal 
above Four-and-a half street consisted of 
filteen woud-boats, (page 638. ) 

Mr. Severson, who tor some years has been 
canal engineer and commissioner alternately, 
says the revenue derived from the canal has 
been about $4,000 per annum, his salary vary- 
ing during the time from $800 to $2,000 per 
aunum, (page 219. ) 

Mr. Wise, canal commissioner from 1852 
to 1858, says the revenue never exceeded 
$6,000 a year and the expenses were jour or 
five thousand dollars, (page 657.) 

Back of these witnesses we find the strong 
common sense of President Jackson, anath- 
ewalizing the commercial idea witb his terri- 
ble “by the Eternal.’’ Let me quote a pas- 
sage from Mr. Francis P. Blair’s testimony, 
(page 788; ) 

By Mr. CHANDLER: : ‘ 
uertwun, How long have you resided in Wash- 
ington ? 

“Answer. I came here in 1830; about forty-two 
years since, 2 

" Question. State whether you had occasion to 
know the history and condition of the Washington 
canal since you came here. 

_ Answer. Yes, sir; I have known a good deal of 
it. Asi understand Dr. Hall, he thinks that filiing 
up the canal will makeit like a great sponge of 
morass, and that the feculent matter there will 
make the city unhealthy. I think the mode of fiil- 
ing up should be to have it compact, as bigh as the 
tide rises, and keep out the tide by water-proot 
Walls at each end; then the earth will not become 
& morass, The surface above tide-water may be 
made a sort of French drain, with rubble-stone. 
The filling completed with soil suited to the growth 
of trees would render the nuisance a beautiiul 
addition to the park. a) 
vestion, How long have you been of the opinion 
atthe true solution of the canal difficulty would 
be to fill it up? ; 

Answer, General Jackson observed to me that it 
Was the greatest folly in the world to bring a canal 
through the city; that we had ao tide-water river, 
and that the commerce of the city should be carried 
on through that. 


. By Mr. Etprepoe: 
Question. What do you think of the canal for 
commercial purposes ? 
Answer, 1 do not think it useful at all. 


.,, By Mr. CHANDLER: 
Question. ‘I bisstatement by General Jackson was 
Made to; ou, wus it? 
newer, X¥ es, sir. 
ion, When? 


as its serious aspect. 


} Answer. I thinkin 1832 or 1833, somewhere along 
there. 


., Question. His opinion was very fixed? 

Answer. Yes, sir; he spoke of it as the greatest 
absurdity in the world to attempt by a canal to | 
supersede a tide-water river flowing along by a city, | 
and make the canal the channel of its commerce. 
Wherever you see commerce along the shores of | 
any place, it becomes dirty, unsightly, and sickly. 
The canal we see has come to this result. Dr. 
Hall concurs in this respect with the physicians of 
the Board of Health; yet I concur with him in the 
belief that if the canal were kept clean and deep 
by dredging, or a sufficient fall of water, it might 
not be so hurtful as hitherto to the city’s bealth, 
though open in the midst of it; still its emanations 
would be unwholesome, and the noisome gatherings 
on its sides, in the name of commerce, would bea 
poor compensation to the people for the lossof the 
salubrious air, the reviving green turf, and cooling 
shades the park was meant to yield.” 


It is sad to think how mountebanks and 
empirics have for over forty years made this 
cesspool the source of official salaries and the 
depository of hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars, to the utter destruction of our beautiful 
park and the disgrace of our national capital. 

Mr. W. H. Phillip, avery intelligent gentle- 
man, and an honest and earnest believer in 
keeping the canal open, drew before the com- 
mittee a very pretty picture of the canal 
dredged six feet below low tide, the lumber 
and coal yards removed from its banks, plant- 
ing it with trees on each side, with a roadway 
and drive, throwing graceful bridges over it, 
&c., thus making it a thing of ‘* distinctive 
beauty.”’ (Page 226.) All this is very agree 
able if practicable, and nothing better could 
be suggested. But this idea is incompatible 
with the commercial idea, for,as Mr. Blair 
well said, ‘* wherever you see commerce 
along the shores of any place, it becomes 
dirty, unsightly, and sickly ;’? and if compati- 


ble, where are the millions to come from that | 


are necessary to the realization of Colonel 
Phillip’s dream? Utility and beauty are some 


about muking a coal, wood, fish, and oyster 
wharf a fine, shaded, and grass-bordered car- 
riage drive is not easy to be seen. 
ful bridges would bother the skippers and 


seem to me the esthetics would become fear- 
fully entangled with the sterner and more real 
necessities of the water-course. But Colonel 
Phillip says: ‘*1 confess thatif there had not 
been a Tiber there, and if it were an original 
question, I would not be in favor of making 
a canal through Washington;’’ or, in other 
words, ‘* Better bear the ills we have than fly 
to those we know not of.”’ Here is the great 
difficulty with all these opinions. The Board 





of Public Works propose to make an original! | 


question of the canal and solve it accordiug!y. 
Nature made half of Washington city a morass, 
but that furnishes no reason for keeping it so. 


Nature gave us a Tiber, but must it always | 


run an open stream through our city? 


Nature is very good in its way, but it does not | 


build cities, and it does not ins st upon stand 
ing in the way of man in this necessity of our 
life. 

The fact is, the only questions connected 
with the canal worth considering are, first, 


whether, being filled, it will be more hurttul to | 


health; and second, whether sewers can be 
consiructed to take its place for oneee. 
The first is a sanitary question, the second a 
uestion of engineering. On both the evi 
ence is voluminous pro and con; but the 


committee, summing it all up, concluded that | 
both questions should be answered affirma-: | 


tively, and in this judgment Congress wiil 
probably concur by appropriating $68,000 to 
wid the board in filling the canal, as has been 
recommended by the Committee on Appro- 
priations.* 








*This amount has since been appropriated, and 
thus this importani question is settled by Congress. 


times combined, but just how one would go | 


His grace- || 


their rough masts, and altogether it would | 


T look upon the filling the canal as the solu- 
tion of the park question; it recluims and 
adds to the park about twenty-five acres; it 
renders necessary the removal of all that can- 
cerous class of people who occupy the border 
of the canal and make commerce of their 
bodies—the only commerce, in fact, known to 
the canal for years. It connects tie park 
directly with any point on Pennsylvania ave- 
nue without shock to modesty or offense to 
the olfactories, and it unites the hitherto 
divorced sections, north and south Washing- 
ton. If the new government were abolished 
to morrow this one act would justify its crea- 
tion, and in my judgment would entitle the 
Board of Public Works to the gratitude of 
posterity, 

SEVENTH STRERT IMPROVEMENT. 

Among other work criticised in a general 
way by my colleague is the Seventh street 
improvement, which consists of making a mac 
adamized roadway from Boundary sireet, at 
the present terminus of Seventh street, to the 
District line north. The memorialists sought, 
first, to show that there were blunders in the 
engineering; second, that it was an unneces- 
sary improvement; and third, that it cost too 
much, On the first I recollect no considerable 
testimony. One man was called who had walked 
over the road once, and thought he discovered 
a blunder. He was not an engineer; but that 
did not disqualify him for the purposes of the 
memorialisis. ‘lhe criticism was made before 
the road was completed, and he had not seen 
it since; but then be would not have been so 
good a witness if be had seen the completed 
road. Afier dilating somewhat upon the 
point, and leaving an impression that some 
large waste of money was the result, the bub- 
ble is pricked as foliows, (page 99:)} 

“* Question. What would be the cost of making 
that curve as it must have been made according to 
i} your idea; I mean, what would be the difference 
between that cost and what you think should have 
been the cost ? 
|| ‘* Answer. Ldo not know. It would necessitate a 
|| little change in the road. I do not suppose the cost 
| would have been very great. 

** Question. Would it be enormous? 


** Answer. No more than twenty-five or thirty dol- 
lars, pertiaps.”’ 





| 


And so it is throughout the record. Men 
are called, who have but casually examined 
| work, unskilled and ignorant of what ought 
to be done or is being done, prejudiced and 
enemies of the government, and generally 
|| wholly unreliable as witnesses; unreliable 
|| from ignorauce rather than a purpose to 
| 
' 





| deceive; day after day is taken up to show 
| mistakes that are trivial, and the whole making 
| a record of seven hundred and fifty pages 
| that contain no more than two hundred of 
| any value. 

| As to the necessity for the improvement 
|| there was a cloud of witnesses to show it, and 
| all the witnesses of the memorialists said the 
'| road very much needed improving. ‘The intel- 
|| ligent testimony need not all be given. I 
|| quote only from one witness, Mr. Francis P. 
|| Blair, (page 740:) 


‘Question. Please state your opinion of the neces- 
|| sity of the Seventh street improvement. 

* Answer, Seventh street is the great avenue to the 
|| country, which is to feed the city. Theseveral roads 
| in the country that come in toward the city may be 

represented by the fingers on my hands, all ae 
| toward Seventh street as the fingers tothe arm. Al 
the roads from the country center in the Seventh 
'| streetroad. The wholecountry to the north is drawn 
into it. It is a high road, five hundred feet high, 
and the whole resources of the country for the cit 
|| eome in through Seventh, and Fourteenth and Nort 
| Capitol streets. It is, in fact, the only outiet to the 
north from the city, and is an easy road to the 
country west, 
| -"*Question. Your residence is about six or seven 
miles out? 

“Answer. Yes, sir, about six miles from the Center 
| Market. The Washington county boundary-line 
runs through my gate. 

“Question. You bave traveled over the Seventh 
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reet road for years. What has been its condition 


for many years past? 

‘Answer, It is the worst road in the world. It is 
i light soil and cuts down tothehub. While it was 
a turnpike I had to lend my horses frequently to 
drag out teams from the mud. 

Vuestion. What was the width of it? 

Answer. Not more than fifteen or twenty feet, 
ind cut down to the hub. The carriage-ways were 
narrow that there was great danger in crossing 
ravines; every ravine wasatrap. They had to 
very cautious in driving, especially in the night. 
Queation, State your opinion as to the repairs 
hat have been made in the road, whether the char- 
acter of the road asa highway andthe amount of 


the 


travel over it justified it. 
‘* Anawer. My son, Montgomery, spent $1,000, and 
IT spent as much to geta road. We made the road 


for ourselves because this direct city road was so bad 
aroad. I would have been willing to pay on the 
turnpike, butit was at times impassable. We made 
a new one I gave the road off from my land and 
then paid for making it. 

Vuestion, L wish to know whether or not you 
think the necessities of the people required the ex- 
penditures that the District authorities have made? 

**Anewer, 1 do; I think it is the most valuable 
improvement they bave made, 

‘Question. You think it wise and judicious to put 
the road in as complete repair as it is now in? 

‘Answer. I do.”’ 


The true test of all these improvements is | 
their utility and desirableness, and if witnesses | 


of the character of this one can be relied upon 
the Board of Public Works may well rest their 
case here. 

Phe objection to this road on account of its 
cost is also exploded by the testimony. Doubt 
less a cheaper road could have been made that 
would have supplied immediate wants, but a 


highway like this one could better be improved | 


for all time, and true economy justified it. It 
is the principal pleasure drive to the country ; 
it is the thoroughfare for supplies to the city ; 
itis the main artery out of and into the city, 


and valuable suburban improvements skirt its | 


borders. I will not weary the argument by 
quoting testimony, but will cite a few pages 
which sustain the outlay made, (pages 88, 621, 


622, 644, and 740.) 


| have thus, Mr. Speaker, followed the speech | 


of my colleague in all its deviousness, and have 
only to notice his conclusions. He says: 


“Tt is the duty of Congress, after having investi- 
gated the case and found it so black,” * . * 
” ‘*to pass some law to restrain the powers of 
this board. Not aday should be ailowed to pass ere 
a stop is put tothe outrages under which this city 
fhe caseis flagrant. The work performed, 
taken all in all, the entire outlay of millions of dol- 
lars, has resulted in a positive injury instead of a 
benefit. Here and there a few thousands may have 
been well laid out, although that is even doubtful, 
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denouncing the Board of Public Works as ruin- | 


ing them, and yet in the last year their real 
estate has advanced under the impulse of im- 
provements and the new order of government 
more than in any three years previously. The 
great body of our people repudiate all such 
opinions as my colleague expresses. They 
have no such forebodings; they have faith in 


' the honesty, integrity, and capacity of our offi- 
_cers; they breathe a fresher atmosphere and 


| erality or confidence. 


have caught a new inspiration under the ‘‘new | 


departure '’ of the nation’s capital. No man 
who says the improvements in this District are 
more injurious than beneficial can find many 
to believe him. 


Congress only tended to contract aud narrow 
the judgment of my colleague, as the light 
poured upon the eye contracts the pupil; but 
the result was otherwise with members gene- 
rally, for in noyear within my recollection has 
Congress treated the District with greater lib- 
With the awful load 
piled on tuo this investigation, enough to dis- 
gust Congress with the whole Distriet without 


| stopping to inquire whether the bundle con- 
tained truth or falsehood, we have gone stead- 





while asa whole it is far more injurious than bene- | 


ficial. The city to-day looks as if a Vandal army 
had oceupied it, and it will be years beforethe traces 
are removed. The citizens have suffered greatly, 
and will yet suffer more.” 


Iam not surprised at any conclusion short 


of condemning the board to be drawn and | 


quartered to which my colleague may come 
afier tracing the methods by which he reasons. 
He starts out by christening his speech ‘‘frauds 
of the District,’’ and it bristles throughout with 
insinuations of fraud and corruption, and yet 
the counsel for the memorialists disclaimed 
that there was even an allegation of fraud and 
corruption, and submitted to the committee 
that it was ‘‘a fraud to represent that the in- 
vestigation has failed because the memorialists 
have vot proved what they never alleged.’’ 


A} 


sorry spectacle is it my colleague presents to | 
this House in going further than the memo- | 
rialists themselves, and insinuating corruption 


which they not only admit was not proved, but 
which they assert they never alleged. The 
majority of the cemmittee found distinctly 
that no fraud or corruption was shown, and 


my colleague failed to get his associate in the | 


minority report [Mr. Cress] to even insinuate 
fraud. 


. . 6 . | 
The outrages under which the city of Wash- 
ington groans are the outrages existing in the | 
minds of a class of men who are chronic fauit- | 


finders and professional grumblers. 


| District. 
| our public schools demand and are entitled to 
_a liberal endowment by Congress. 





ily on, winning the respect and good wishes 
of thousands throughout the whole country. 
We hear of the new Washington wherever we 
go, and the whole people are awakening toa 
new interest in their seat of Government. 
The ‘thousand citizens,’’ who have memo 
rialized Congress and found one champion, it 
is hoped will cease their obstruction and oppo- 
sition. They have fought hard and pushed 
the warfare to the last resort ; they have failed 
miserably at every step. By examination of 
the tax-books four hundred and. thirty-six of 
them are found to own no real estate in the 
District and pay no taxes whatever, (page 591. ) 
It is found that the memorialists pay four and 
five eighths per cent. of the taxes of the Dis- 
trict and own four per cent. of the property, 
(page 597.) They have proved themselves to 
be a powerful minority, for they have kept the 
District of Columbia in hot water for a year 
and have occupied a committee in Congress 
nearly an entire session. In looking look 
over this eventful period it is a source of deep 
regret to me that our citizens did not present 
an unbroken front in asking legislation for the 
Our harbor needs improvement; 


We must 
and can enforce upon Congress the duty of 


| sharing the cost of making Washington the 


finest city in the world by paying an amount 
in proportion to the Government property in 
the District ; indeed, there is much to be done 
which can only be accomplished by establish- 
ing cordial relations between the local and 
national governments. But these things can 
never be while this sensless feud is kept up 
among ourselves. We have one common in- 
terest. and it is closely linked to the national 
Government. Congress has given its verdict 
upon the indictment presented to it, and the 
District should now show its appreciation of 
this reciprocal good feeling, as 1 think I can 
assure the House it will. 

We lean upon the General Government be- 
cause we know thisis the capitalof the whole 
people of this Union, and that sooner or later 
the whole people will take a national pride 
in it. 
grow up throughout the country which will 
demand of Congress the expenditure of money 
to beautify and adorn this capital. Sooner 
or later Congress must complete the Washing- 


The vast amount of informa- 
tion which the District investigation let into 





Sooner or later a public sentiment will || 


/ton monument, must complete the beautiful | 


parks and avenues of the city, must add art 
treasures, must establish a national university, 
must make our schools models; indeed, must 


They are || make this the people’s city instead of leav- | 


The District of Columbia—Mr. Chipman. 
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| appointed men who would reg 


| and the history of the location of the Capit 


| looks back to the Old World and sees all tho 


| contributed somewhat to the overthrow 0! 
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ing it to be scrambled and 


be quarreled over} 
local politicians and made a q 


plaything by dis. 


: ae ard it a8 a rors! 
city and use it for personal gain. 


What this capital is and ought to 


b i an 
well portrayed by Mr. Francis P. Blsis Me 
his testimony that I must quote it here, (pages 


740 and 741:) 


out Mr. ge ; . . 
** Question. I wou ike to have yo a 
regard to the obligation that the oon in 
ment owes to this District to make it a proper 
dence and place for the capital of the nation = 
“Answer. The Father of his Country laid o 
city for the nation; he never believed that 
mercial people would live here. He judged 
that these broad avenues were necessary for +), 
capital of a great people like ours; he /aid th. 
out so that they can be parked and the health of the 
city secured. They are laid out so that the enn 
yass through the city in every direction. These 
road streets are parks themselves; and this Will be 
the most beautiful city the earth has ever seen 
** Question. You know something of the tradi 


ral Govern. 


ut the 
& Com. 
Wisely 


ons 


: al her 
Can you state what was the purpose of the founders? 


** Answer. It was designed that it should be the 
most beautiful city of the greatest continent of the 
earth; and it ought to have the assistance of tho 
whole nation. 

‘* Question, You regard it, and the founders of the 
city regarded it, as a matter in which the whole 
nation has an interest ? 

** Answer. Yes, sir; for such a nation as ours, |} 

se 

cities of the past built on the sand; but this city is 
built on an elevation. Paris is on a little stream 
the Seine, not much broader than our canal: by! 
here is the broad Potomac; and all these hills about 
the city are connected with the mountains, so that 
here is to be a city right at the falls of the Potomac 
which has the mountain air. Near my house you 
can see the Blue Ridge in Virginia, and Sugar Loa; 
mountainin Maryland. This region is elevated and 
healthy, above tide-water. At the District line it js 
five hundred feet above the vcean. It will not sink 
here like cities covered with the deserts of sand in 
the Old World. 


“* Question. I want you to give us the traditions 


| upon that subject for the use of the committee, and 


for other persons in Congress who think that the 
national Government has no obligations in this par- 
ticular. 

** Answer. I think the founders of the city enter- 
tained no such opinion. Congress has never acted 
upon thatidea. Congress is the founder of this city, 
and made it what itis. It is the nation’s city, and 
its very construction shows that it is made for a great 
people.” 


These broad, statesmanlike views must 
commend themselves to all thoughtful Con- 
gressmen, and I hope to see them practically 
carried out in the next twenty-five years. 
The people of the District are doing their 
part. The officers controlling the affairs of 
the District in trust for the nation I believe to 
be inspired with some such national pride as 
I hope to see kindled in Congress ; they are 
earnest, honest, faithfal, intelligent men. 
Their interests are locked up in the develop- 
ment of the capital; they have every motive 
to act with prudence and above all with fidel: 
ity, for the eyes of the nation are constantly 
upon them. They have gone unscathed 
through one of the severest ordeals to which 
any government was ever subjected. Mr. 
Blair but expresses the general judgment 
(page 739) when he says: 

‘I believe the plans generally adopted by the 
city government the best ever suggested. They do 
honor to the taste and genius of those who designed 
them.” 

Iam proud, sir, of the small part I have 
taken in starting our beautiful city upon 4 
pew career of greatness. I am proud to have 
that spirit here which would forever keep the 
city in a slough of despond; and more thas 
all am I proud that when this work wes 
brought before this House for approval or 
condemnation the American people, throug! 
their Representatives, pronounced the plaudit, 
‘‘ Well done, faithful servants!’’ I believe, 


sir, with these assurances, and this conscious 
ness of duties honestly performed, | m»y 
‘leave my colleague and his speech to the 
judgment of the House. 
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Extension of Ku Klux Act. 


<pRECH OF HON. A. G. THURMAN, 
OF OHIO, 
Iv roe Unitep States Senate, 
May 21, 1872. 
The Senate having under consideration the bill 
¢ No, 696) to extend the provisions of the fourth 
sectio® of the act approved April 20, 1871, author- 


ing the President to suspend the privilege of the 
erit of habeas corpus— 


Mr. THURMAN said: 

Mr. Presipent: I am very much indis- 
nosed to say anything on this bill; because 
hen the original bill was before the Senate 
[expressed my views upon it fully; and that 
was but a little over a year ago. I shall not 
repeat at large the grounds of opposition that 
| then stated to the bill, nor is it necessary 
that | should do so. It passed, and the prop- 
osition now before us is to extend a particu- 
jar section of that act until the 4th day of 
March next. The act itself, with the excep- 
tion of that section, is not limited in its dura- 
tion. It is an act apparently of perpetual 
duration; but that particular section, the fourth, 
which confers upon the President the power 
to suspend the privilege of the writ of habeas 
corpus, is limited in duration to the expiration 
of the present session of Congress; and now it 
is proposed to continue it until the 4th day of 
March next. 

What reason is given for continuing it? If 
there were any reason why a limit should be 
placed upon its duration in the original bill, 
why does not that reason still exist? What 
yew reason is there for extending its duration ? 
What new hight has fallen upon the Senate 
that should induce us to extend it? In reply 
to this obvious inquiry we are told by the Sen- 
ator from Indiana that there is in the South 
what is equivalent to war. He has drawn a 
picture of a hundred thousand or more armed 
men, banded together in a conspiracy against 
the peace and welfare of the people, and he 
says in so many words that that is equivalent 
to war. 

If that is the state of the South, if that is the 
chronic condition of the South, why does he 
propose to limit the duration of this section to 
the 4th day of March next? Why not strike 
out all limitation? Why not let it be as per- 
manent a part of the statute as the remaining 
sections in the act? The very fact that the 
Senator proposes that the section shall be | 
extended only until the 4th day of March next 
isacomplete refutation of the picture which 
his fancy has conjured up. Hf the condition 
of the South is such as he states, his logic 
would require him to extend the act indefi- 
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nitely, and repeal it only when satisfactory 
evidence showed that it could be repealed with 
safety. 

This thing of suspending the privilege of the 
writ from time to time, first suspending it for 
& limited period and then suspending it for 
another limited period, and so on. is a perfect 
refutation, as it seems to me, of the pretense 
upon which it is suspended at all. I repeat, 
that if the condition of the southern people is 
that which the Senator from Indiana has de- 
picted here to-night, and if you bave the con- 
stitutiongl power to confer upon the President 
the authority to suspend the writ, as the fourth 
section of this act purports to do, then, accord- 
ing to his logic, you are bound by every prin- 
ciple of propriety to suspend it without limit, 
and leave it to the discretion of Congress here- 
aller, upon satisfactory proof being made, to 
repeal the act when the necessity for it shall 
have passed away. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. May I ask the Senator 
whether it is not the constant practice of the 





English Parliament to carry on the mutiny | 
act from session to session only? 
Mr. THURMAN. It is not the constant || 
practice of the British Parliament to pass || 
such a law as this. 
Mr. EDMUNDS. I am speaking of the || 
principle of passing a law which shall only 
have a temporary duration. 

Mr. THURMAN. 
duration is frequently given to laws, but the 
British Parliament is far more jealous of the 
liberty of the British subject than this Con- 
gress has shown itself to be of the liberty of 
the American citizen; and the Senator will 
hunt in vain in the last hundred years of 
English legislation for a parallel for such an 
act as this, 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The Senator is greatly 
mistaken. In the first place, he knows that 
they suspend the mutiny act, as it is called, 
from session to session, which grants great 
powers tothe executive; and in the second 
place, he ought to remember that within a 
year they have authorized the suspension of 
the habeas corpus in two or three instances 
in particular localities of the country. 

Mr. THURMAN. I know they have author- 
ized the suspension, but they have never 
clothed their sovereign, within the last hun- 
dred years, with the powers that this aet 
gives the President of the United States. 

Mr. CASSERLY. ‘They never have done 
it at allin any period of their history. 

Mr. THURMAN. No, sir, they never have 
done it. 





Mr. Thurman. 


SENATE. 


Chief Justice Taney in the Merryman case ; 
and see Chief Justice Marshall in ex parte 
Bollman and Swartwout, (4 Cranch, 75.) 

The power to suspend the privilege of the 
writ is a legislative power, and a legislative 
power can only be exercised by the Legisla- 
ture; and the Constitution, when it gives to 
you, and to you alone, the power to suspend, 


To be sure, a limited || requires you to decide whether the facts exist 


which authorize the suspension. What is the 
language of the Constitution? 
‘The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall 


not be suspended, unless when in cases of rebellion 
or invasion the public safety may require it.”’ 


Now, if you, the Legislature, are the power 
to suspend the writ, as you are, then it is for 
you to determine whether a case for suspen- 
sion has arisen; that is to say, whether there 
is rebellion, whether there is invasion, and 
whether the public safety requires the suspen- 
sion of the writ; aud you cannot constitu- 
| tionally delegate that power to anybody else. 
These are all questions of fact upon which 
you are to pass, and you cannot constitution- 
ally surrender this jurisdiction and duty to the 
President, as this bill proposes to do. 

In this fourth section of the act you say 
that certain facts shall constitute rebellion, 
and you authorize the President to determine 
whether those facts exist. Where there is 
complicity of the State officers, that is to 
constitute rebellion, and you authorize him 
to decide whether there is such complicity. 
There are half a dozen or more of such ques- 





Mr. CARPENTER. The king has over 
and over exercised the power, and Parliament 
has ratified it. 

Mr. THURMAN. If I am to have all the 
history of England told me by these gen- 
tlemen in the middle of my speech, very well; 
we shall have a historical society right here. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The Senator defied us to 
state the facts. 

Mr. THURMAN, I defied nobody. I made 
the assertion myself that within the last bun- 
dred years there bas not been such a power 
conferred on a British sovereign, in regard to 
the suspension of the habeas corpus, as this 
act confers upon the President. Let us look 
fur one moment at what it is. 

What is the peculiar feature of this act? 
It is this: that Congress does uot judge whether 
the case Aas arisen in which the writ should 
be suspended. That is the peculiar feature 
of this act, and one that in my judgment 
makes it plainly unconstitutional. ‘That Con- 
gress, instead of deciding itself whether the 
state of case exists which authorizes the sus- 
pension of the writ, undertakes to devolve 
the decision of that question upon the Presi- 
dent of the United States. That is a power 





you have noright todevolve upon him. Your 
Constitution says that the privilege of the 
writ sball only be suspended when in case of 
rebellion or invasion the public safety requires 
it; and it is for Congress to deeide whether 
that case haus arisen. Now, there is no inva- 
sion, and theretore the bill must rest upon the 
idea of rebellion, and rebellion so dangerous 
that the public safety requires the suspension 
of the writ. But the Constitution requires 


shall judge whether a rebellion exists, and 
whether the public safety requires the saspen- 
sion of the writ. 


does the Senator assert that ? 


speech I made before, in which I did show 
authority enough; one particularly, to which 
the Senator will pay great regard, the opinion 
of Mr. Justice Story in bis Commentaries on 
the Constitution, and another, to which he 
will not pay so much regard, the opinion of 


—————— ee 








that you, the Congress, and not the President, 


Mr. CARPENTER. Upon what authority | 


Mr. T[HURMAN. I am not going over the | 


tious the decision of which you seek to sur 
render to the President, and thus authorize 
him to decide whether there is rebellion and 
whether the public safety requires that the 
privilege of the writ shall be suspended. 
You devolve your own power upon the Execu- 
tive of the country, upon one man, and upon 
one man alone. I deny that you have any 
constitutional right to do any such thing; 
and if you had, it would be most impolitic to 
exercise it, as you propose by this bill to do. 

This marks the distinction between the 
English cases of suspension and this case, 
and to show this [ read from as well known 
a book as Blackstone’s Commentaries on the 
Laws of England, volume one, page 153. 
Speaking of this writ he says: 

‘But the happiness of our Constitution is, that it 
is not left to the executive power to determine when 
the danger of the State is so great as to render this 
measure expedient, for it is the Parliament only (or 
legislative power) that, whenever it sees proper, by 
suspending the habeas corpus act for a short and 
limited time, can enable the Crown to imprison sus- 
pected persons without the possibility of their ob- 
taining their discharge during that period by any 
interference of the courts of law; as the senate of 
Rome was wont to have recourse to a dictator, a 
magistrate of absolute authority, when they judged 
the republic in any imminent danger. The decree 
of the senate, which usually preceded the nomina- 
tion of this magistrate, ‘dent operam constules, ne quid 
reapublica detrimenti capiat,’ was called the senatus 
consultum ultime necessvtatis, and in like manner this 
experiment ought only to be tried in cases of extreme 
emergency ; in these the nation parts with its liberty 
for a while in order to preserve it forever. 


Mr. CARPENTER. Will the Senator 
allow me to interrupt him a moment? 

Mr. FHURMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I wish to call -his 
attention to a clear distinction between the 
ease in England and in this country. There 

ig no authority for issuing the habeas corpus 
|| in England but by act of Parliament, and of 
1 course an act of Parliament alone can sus- 
|| pend it. Here the matter is regulated not by 
| Congress, for if that was the case certainly 
none but Congress could suspend that law ; 
but it is eontrolled by the Coustitution, and 
the Constitution does not pune that the 
privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall 








| 


i} 


not be suspended ‘‘by Congress,’’ unless 
when in cases of rebellion or invasion the 
public safety may require it, nor is that pro- 
vision found in the legislative article of the 
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Constitution. It isan independent provision, 
standing in the ninth section of the Consti- 
tution, and as obligatory upon the President 
as it is upon Congress, and in case of immi- 


nent danger, when Congress is not in session, | 


[ want to know why the President — not, in | 


| 


executing the laws and pertorming his duty 
with the Army and Navy, if the case calls for 
it, suspend the writ. 

Mr. THURMAN. 
turn to the debate of last year, because my 
friend then agreed with me entirely that it is 
a legislative power. He now says it is not in 
the legislative article. It is in the legislative 
article. 

Mr. CARPENTER. 

Mr. THURMAN. What! Not in the 
legislative article? It is in section nine of 
the first article of the Constitution, which 
relates to legislative powers : 


“All legislative powers herein granted shall be 


It is not. 


vested in a Congress of the United States, which | 


aball consist of a Senate and House of Kepresent- 
atives.”’ 

That is the first section of the first article. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Let me help my friend 
with a suggestion. After passing on, it then 
comes to section eight, which sums up specific 
ally the powers of Congress. ‘‘The Congress 
shail have power,’’ first, second, third, and so 
on. Then comes the concluding and sweeping 
section : 

“To wake all laws which shall be necessary and 


proper for carrying into execution the foregoing 
powers.” 


That ends that subject. Then comes this 


miscellaneous section nine, which embraces | 


matters not put under the power of Congress 
specifically and not so classed. 

Mr. THURMAN, Weill, upon my word, I 
shall expect alter awhile that my friend will 
deny that there is such a thing as the Consti- 
tution itself. This eighth section contains the 
powers affirmatively granted to Congress. 
hen comes section nine, containing prohibi- 
tions upon the powers of Congress, all relat- 
ing to Congress. Then comes section ten, 
which imposes limitations upon the States ; 
and then comes article two, which relates to 
the executive department of the Government, 
Then after that comes article three, which 
relates to the judicial department. - Does not 
the Senator know very well that the first article 
of the Constitution refers to the Legislature, 
the second to the Executive, and the third to 
the judiciary? This is the first time I ever 
heard that denied. 

And now where is the power to suspend the 
writ found? It is notin the executive article 
of the Constitution; it is nowhere conferred 
in express terms upon the Executive; it is 
not conferred upon the courts; and when a 
power exists under the Government, and is not 
conferred upon either the executive or the 
judicial department, it follows as a necessary 
consequence that it must belong to the law- 
making department. My friend trom Wiscon- 
sin agreed with me entirely in this proposition 
at the last session. ‘The difference between 
him and me was this: while he then admitted 
that the President has not the authority, with- 
out an act of Congress, to suspend the writ, 
he contended that Congress could confer upon 
him the power to suspend it. While he ad- 
mitted that merely as President he had no 
such power, he insisted that Congress could 
clothe him with the power, and that to do so 
would be an exercise of the power of suspen- 
sion by Congress. 

Mr. CAKPENTER. Will my friend allow 
me to correct bim by the record? This de- 
bate took place on the 13th of April, 1871, 
and, interrupting the Senator from Qhio, | 
said—l read now from the Globe: 


“IT agree with him that where any power is con- 
ferred upon the Government generally, its execu- 


I am sorry I cannot | 





tion calls for legislation on the part of Congress, 
and Congress, under the last clause of the legisla- 
tive article, is authorized to pass all laws necessary 
and proper to carry into execution the powers 
conferred upon the Government. If the power 
is conferred upon the Government to suspend the 
writ of habeas corpus, and is not in the Consti- 
tution located in either of the departments. 1 want 
to ask my friend what is the objection to Congress 
legislating on that subject and providing that the 


| President, in certain events and contingencies to 


happen in the future, may suspend the writ?” 

That is what I said. 

Mr. THURMAN. 
was your position. 

Mr. CARPENTER. In other words, I stated 
the proposition then as now. 

Mr. THURMAN. That is precisely what I 
said was the Senator’s position. He argued 
then that Congress could clothe the President 
with this power, not that the President pos- 
sessed it under the Constitution. I denied 
that Congress could clothe bim with it by sur- 
rendering to him the discretion, the judgment 
which the Constitution requires that Congress 
itself shall exercise. There is exactly the 
difference between us. But the Senator never 
dreamed then that the President, without an 
act of Congress, could have the right to sus- 
pend the writ. However, I need not argue 
that point. The doctrine to which a majority 
of the Senate are committed is, not that the 
President, ex virtute officii, has the power, but 
that it may be delegated to him by Congress. 
This is the doctrine that I have to combat, and 
I do once more protest against it as utterly 
destructive of the most sacred safeguard of 
liberty in the land. 

Now, as to the distinction which my friend 
from Wisconsin sees between this country and 
England. Parliament is omnipotent, and it 
is very true that the right to the writ of habeas 
corpus depends upon an act of Parliament, but 
our Constitution is stronger than that. Our 
forefathers considered this privilege of such 
importance to the citizen that they secured 
it by the fundamental law of the land, the 
Constitution of the countryitself. It became, 
therefore, a constitutional right in this coun- 
try; whereas in England it is simply depend- 
ent upon the will of Parliament. Here itis a 
constitutional right, so sacred that only in 
time of rebellion or in time of invasion, and 
not simply rebellion or simply invasion, but 
when the public safety also concurs in requir: 
ing its suspension, can it be suspended at all. 
See how stringent this language is: 

** The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall 
not be suspended, unless when in cases of rebellion 
or invasion the public safety may require it.” 

We may be at war with a foreign Power, but 
that gives no right to suspend it unless this 
country is invaded. If we were at war with 
all Europe to-day, and our soil was not in- 
vaded, there would be no constitutional right 
to suspend this writ because of such war; so 
sacred is it, and so sacredly was it guarded by 
our forefathers in the Constitution they made 
for us. And yet this writ, which in time of 
war with one of the greatest Powers in the 
world cannot be suspended by Congress itself 
unless the very soil of the Republic is trodden 
by the foot of an invading foe, has become of 
so litthe moment that you seek to clothe one 
man in the White House with power to sus- 
pend it over the whole Republic, to take it 
away from forty million people whenever in 
his judgment (whether that judgment is pro- 
duced by good or bad motives) he sees fit to 
say that a case has arisen for taking it away. 

I said before on the original bill, and I 
repeat it, there are but two sovereigns in all 
Europe who possess the power with which 
you have clothed the President of the Unived 
States by this act, the Czar of Russia and the 
Sultan of Turkey. In no other countries in 
Europe does the monarch possess the power 
with which this act clothes the President of 


That is just what I said | 








the United States, and which-you now 
° pro- 

pose to extend until after the next president; 
election; for that is the long and the chews 
it. You propose to put into the hands of 
man confessedly a candidate for that Offic ; 
known to be a candidate, who will be a e, 
didate at the election as every body ae 
power that but two monarchs in all Ey,, : 
possess. No, sir, hide it as you may, 
it as you may, it will not do for the party wi 
talk about being the friends of liberty to = 
an example of despotism like this, and th. 
claim to be the protectors of the rights of 
American citizens. So much for that. : 

Now, | have a word or two to say upoiu the 
theme of my friend, the Senator from Indians 
[Mr. Morton.] It is an old theme wiih him 
The speech that he has made to night has bee, 
made by him many a time, and oft, in our hear. 
ing ; so that the only novelty there wasin thi 
its latest repetition, was in the superior ability 
and audacity with which it was delivered. | 
do not know that it is right to predicate novelty 
of that, for the Senator is always able, and jt 
is very seldom that he is not audacious. [think 
it was Danton who recommended audacity jy 
that famous saying, ‘‘ l’ audace, encore I’ audace, 
tonjours laudace;’’ and the maxim seems 
to have been adop:ed by the Senator from Ip. 
diana. Now for the speech. Certainly the 
greater partof it had nothing to do with this 
bill. But the Senator would lug it in, irreie. 
vant as it was. For instance, what has it to 
do with this measure, whether the Democratic 
party, before the war, were in the right or 
were in the wrong; whether they encouraged 
or discouraged secession? What has that to 
do with this bill? Plainly nothing at ali; avd 
yet the Senator spent much time in repeating 
the old and thousand times refuted charge 
that the Democrutic party of the Nori eu: 
couraged the secession of the South. How 
did he prove it? I put to him the quesiivn, 
‘*Can you name to me a single Dewocratic 
statesman in the Nortk who ever advocaed 
the doctrine of secession ;’’ and what did he 
answer? He named James Buchanan, who 
constantly from first to last, from the time he 
came into public life down to the day of his 
death, denied the right of a State to secede. 
How did the Senator get rid of thai? He 
said that although James Buchanan may have 
denied the right of a State to secede, he de- 
clared that you had no right to coerce a State, 
and that that was equivalent to acknowledgiig 
the right to se¢ede. 1 submit to my fiend 
from indiana that that was not a perlectly 
candid statement. It was unjust to a man 
who is now in his grave, unable to defend 
himself, and although I never was a very great 
admirer of his, I feel bound, in justice tu hin, 
to say that never was a man’s position more 
incorrectly stated—the error cousisting in the 
fact that the Senator omitted the material 
part of his (Buchanan’s) position and the 
material doctrine for which he contended. 
What was it that Buchanan said? That you 
had no right to coerce a Siate as a State. ‘0 
be sure he did say that; but did he say that 
you had no right to put down a rebellion, that 
you had no right to put down an insurrection? 
No, sir; he maintained that you had a right 
to put it dawn, and he called upon Congress, 
before secession had gone too far, to clothe 
him with power to put it down, aud a Repud- 
lican Congress refused to give him the power. 
A Republican Congress sat here until the 4 
of March, 1861, and saw State afier Siate 
secede, and never voted a dollar or raised 4 
man to put down the rebellion which they sav 
was then gathering head every day. 
Mr. CONKLING. Why does the Senator 
say it was a Republican Cougress? 
Mr. THURMAN. After the southern Seo 
ators and Representatives left their seats you 
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xa majority in both branches, and there- || 
core | say itwas a Republican Congress. Bat, || 
what was the distinction in Mr. Buchan- || 
“+. mind? This, and it is a fundamental || 
~ .. jf we could treat these States in seced.- 
‘a. in their corporate capacity as States, and 
ake war upon them as States, and coerce 
hens as States, then it would tollow that upon 
oatiing them down the conquered States would 
‘Se annihilated. That very State entity which 
~ essential to the existence of the Govern- 
ment, without which the Constitution can have 
no effect, without which there can be no Sen- 
aie, that very essential part of our Govern- 
ment, the State, wquld cease to exist, accord- 
ing to Mr. Buchanan’s idea, if you could make | 
war upon them @s States; because then, if you 
conquered and put down the rebellion, it 
would be aconquest and annihilation of States, | 
and not @ suppression of an insurrection of | 
‘ndividuals. hat was the broad distinction, || 
and that distinction, so far from being disre- || 
garded, was recognized by both branches of | 
Congress by almost an unanimous vote in the | 
famous Crittenden resolution. | 
But, sir, not only that, | will show from the | 
mouth of the Senator from Indiana himself 
that that denounced doctrine was the doctrine | 
upon which Mr. Lincoln and the Congress of | 
| 
| 





he 


the United States acted from the beginning | 
of the war to the end of it, and it was not until 
alter the war was over that the doctrine that it | 
was & war upon the States as States ever | 
obtained any foothold in either branch of 
Congress. 

To show that Mr. Lincoln entertained pre- 
cisely the same view that Mr. Buchanan did ; 
that he regarded the secession of these States 
notas the act of States, but as the rebellion 
of individuals; that he did not, in putting 
down that rebellion, assume to coerce States, 
but simply to put down the insurrection or 
rebellion of individuals; and to show thatthat 
was the view of Congress and of the Senator 
irom Indiana, I will send up to the desk and | 
ask to have read a passage from a well-known 
speech of the Senator, delivered after the war 
closed—his speech at Richmond, Indiana, on 
tbe 29:h of September, 1865. 

Inthat speech he unwittingly fell into the 
same error about Mr. Buchanan that he has 
aunounced here to-night, but he stated what 
was the ground on which Mr. Lincoin acted, 
avd what was the ground upon which Con- 
gress ucted; and I say, as I have already 
shown to the Senate, that that was precisely 
Buchanan’s doctrine, to wit, that the war was 
nota war between the Federal Government 
aud the States, but that it was a war between 
the Government on the one side, and on the 
oiber individuals who were in rebellion against 
the Government, and who could not shield 
themselves under any State authority what- 
soever. I ask the Secretary to read what I 
have marked in the speech of the Senator | 
trom Indiana, delivered Sepvember 29, 1865. 

Tue Chief Clerk read as follows: 


“ Negro Suffrage. 


_ "I come now to speak more properly on the sub- 
i of negro suffrage, Tne Constitution of the 
nited States has reterred the question of suffrage 
to the several States. This may have been right, or | 
itmay bave been wrong. I merely speak of the | 
Subject as it stands, and say that the question of 
suffrage is referred by the Constitution to the sev- | 
eral States, It first provides that such persons as 
had a right to vote by the laws of the State tor a 
mewber of the most numerous branch of the State 
egislature should have a right to vote for mem- 
bers of Congress. It then, in another provision, 
declares that the State may, in any manner they 
ay see proper, appoint or elect their presidential | 
electors, so that the whole question of suffrage has | 
'y the Constitution from the beginning been re- 
lerred to the several States. Now, it has been pro- 
Posed by some to avoid the operation of this pro- 
Yirlon by excluding members of Con.ress from the 
Southern States until such time as they shall incor- 
porate negrosuffrage in their State constitutions, to 
fay to them, ‘We will keep you out of your seats 
Until such time as the State from which you come 








| but I will say this: 
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shall amend its constitution so as to provide for 


negro suffrage.’ 


** Conquered Provinces. 


constitutional provisions, 
and that is the theory which regards these States as 


1} 
This is one way in which to avoid the force of the I] 
There is another plan, || 
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in it would be guilty of treason, but that you 
could not coerce the entity called the State 
itself; that is, you could not make war upon 
it as you would upon a foreign State, and, 


| overthrowing it, overthrow that entity, the 


being out of the Union, aud holding them as con- || 


quered provinces, subject to the jurisdiction of Con- 
gress like unorganized territory, saying that Con- 


| gress has the power to provide for calling conven- | 


tions in these States just as in the Territory of || 


Dakota, and may prescribe the right of suffrage 
and determine who shall vote in electing delegates 
to these conventions, just as in the Territory of 
Dakota; that it may then determine whether it 
will accept the constitution offered, as might be 
determined in the case of any other Territory. 

* [T will not stop to argue this question at length, 
that trom the beginning of the 
war up to the present time every message of the 
President, every proclamation, every State paper, 
and every act of Congress has proceeded upon the 
hypothesis that no State could secede from the 
Union; that once in the Union, alwaysin the Union. 


Mr. Lincoln in every proclamation went on the prin- || 


ciple that this war was an insurrection, a rebellion 
against the Constitution and laws of the United 
States; not a rebellion of States, but a rebellion of the 


individuals, the people of the several southern || draw the distinction that my friend has made, 


States, and every wan who went into it was person- 
ally and individually responsible for his acts, and 


could not shield himself under the action or autbor- 


i| 
| Mr. THURMAN. 


| since his death by Attorne 


State itself. That is the whole of Mr. Black’s 


| opinion, and I was amazed at my friend that 


that false charge which has been made against 
Mr. Buchanan again and again, which has 
been again and again corrected, corrected 
General Black 
himself, should be repeated here. 

Mr. MORTON. Will the Senator allow 


| ne a moment? 


| 


ity of his State. He wenton the principle that every | 


ordinance of secession, every act of the Legislatures 
of the rebel States in that direction was uw nullity, 
unconstitutional and void, having no legal force or 
effect whatever, and that as these States were ac- 


Certainly. 

Mr. MORTON. I stated the position of Mr. 
| Buchanan correctly in that speech. I stated 
| the theory upon which we had put down the 
rebellion correctly. Mr. Buchanan did treat 
it as a rebellion of States in this message, and 

denied the power of Congress to coerce the 
| States; and nowhere in this message did he 


but he put himself clearly against the power 
of Congress to put down the rebellion, treat- 
| ing it as a rebellion of States. Mr. Buchanan 
| did not propose to treat it as a rebellion of the 
| people independent of the States. I wish to 


: al : d , ther extr: Tor is 8S 
cording to law in the Union, their standing could || read one further extract from this message, 


not be affected by the action of the people; that the 
people of these States were personally responsible 


for their conduct, just as a man is responsible who || 


violates the statute in regard tothe commission of | 


murder, and to be treated as criminals, just as the | 
| authorities though: proper; that the people of a 


State can forfeit their rights, but that so far as their | 
action is concerned, in a legal point of view, they | w 4 
had no power to affect the condition of the State in the || cumstances? The object would doubtless be to pre- 


Union. Every proclamation and every act of Con- || 


gress have proceeded upon this hypothesis. Mr, 
Buchanan started out with the proposition that this 


was a rebellion of States. He said we could not | 


coerce a State. Our reply was, we have nothing 
whatever to do with States ; we will coerce the people 
of the States, holding every man responsible for hia 
conduct,”’ 

“This was our answer to Mr. Buchanan. Upon 
this hypothesis we have just put down the rebel- 
lion. But it is now proposed by some that we shall 
practically admit that the southern States did 
secede; that they did gooutof the Union; that the 
work of secession was perfect, was accomplished; 
that the States are out of the Union; that a govern- 
ment de facto was established, and that we now 
hold these States as conquered provinces, just as we 
should hold Canada if we were to invade it and take 

ossession of it. As a consequence of this doctrine, 
Felt, Davis cannot be tried tor treason, not because 
heis not a traitor, nota violator of the law, but the 
head of a government de facto—the ruler of a con- 
quered province, and we have no more power to try 


him for treason than we would to try the Governor 


of Canada for such an offense io case he should fall 
into our bands during a hostile invasion of his ter- 


ritory. That is what thisdoctrineleads to, It leads 
to atbousand other evils and pernicious things never 


contemplated in the nature of our Government. 
** The Rebel Debt. 


“ Another consequence which would flow from the 
admission of that doctrine (and I propose to argue 
that at some other time) would be that we would 
If we admit 
that these States were out of the Union for one mo- 
ment, and were to be regarded in the light of belli- 


be called upon to pay the rebel debt. 


gerents, it would be insisted upon at once that when 
we took them back we took them with their debts, 


as we would take any other conquered province or 
I do not propose to argue that question any 


State. not ) 
further at this time.’ 


Mr. THURMAN. 


Now, Mr. President, 


you see what the Senator from Indiana 
thought was the nature of the war, what he 


said President Lincoln thought was its nature, 


what he said Congress thought was its nature; 
That it was not a war 
against States; that it was not a war of States; 
but that it was a war between the Government 
It is 


and what is that? 


and individuals who were in rebellion. 
true be made a mistake in declaring that Mr. 
Buchanan said it was a@ war against States. 
Mr. Buchanan said no such thing as that; 
but Mr. Buchanan stood on precisely the 
sume ground that the Senator here says Mr. 


Lincoln and Congress and himself stood 


upon, that it was an insurrection of indi- 
viduals, that you had a right to put that insur- 


rection down, and that the persons engaged 


following just after the conclusion of that 
which | read. Mr. Buchanan said: 

** But if we possessed this power’’— 

That is, to coerce the States to remain in 
| the Union— ‘ 
‘*would it be wise to exercise it under existing cir- 


serve the Union. War would not only present the 
most effectual means of destroying it, but would 
banish all hope of its peaceable reconstruction. 
Besides, in the fraternal conflict a vast amount of 
| blood and treasure would be expended, rendering 
future reconciliation between the States impossible, 
In the meantime who can foretell what wouid be 
the sufferings and privations of the people during 
its existence ?”’ 

Mr. Buchanan took the ground that it was 
a rebellion of States, that we had no power to 
prevent it, that it would be unwise to do so if 
| we had, and that we should let them go; that 
| they could not be held by war. There is the 
| fatal error that led to that rebellion. 


Mr. THURMAN. The Senator says that 


was the fatal error that led 10 that-rebellion. 





That message was sent to Congress after seces- 
sion had begun ; and that message, | say again, 
must be taken with subsequent messages which 
Mr. Buchanan sent to Congress; and he has 
shown himself in the work which he published 
before his death, and his Attorney General has 
also shown, that he did not deny the power to 
put down the insurrection, treating it just as 
Lincoln and just as Congress did, us an insur- 
rection of individuals. To say that he erred 
in his prognostic of the future proves 1. othing. 
To say that his prophecy has not been mn *tized 
is only to say that be was human. The ‘an- 
guage he used, or rather the ideas he ex- 
pressed, are substantially the same that were 
expressed by General Hamilton in the Con- 
vention that framed the Constitution. In his 
speech in that Convention, General Hamilton, 
iu as strong, nay stronger, language than was 
used by Mr. Buchanan, treated the idea of 
coercing States, of maintaining the Union by 
war, as simply an absurdity. Does the Sen- 
ator doubt the patriotism of General Hamil 
ton? Does he deny that he was a friend of 
the Union? He might just as well deny that 
as to deny that Buchanan was its friend. 

But, sir, was Mr. Buchanan alone in his 
opinion? The Senator talks about who gave 
encouragement to the South to secede. Why, 
sir, the first pubiic man of any importance in 
|} this country that ever acknowledged the righit 
| of secession was John Quincy Adams; uno, 
he was not the first; Josiah Quincy was the 
first, when the subject of the purchase of 
Louisiana was under consideration. In that 
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well-matured but, in my humble judgment, | 


somewhat erroneous production, the address 
delivered by John Quincy Adams before the 
New York Historical Society, he, in the most 
distinct language that man could use, acknow!l- 
edged the right of secession. And what said 
Mr. Lincoln on this subject? 
celebrated speech, delivered in the House of 


Representatives January 12, 1848, and which, | 


as revised by his own band, you will find in 
the Appendix to the Congressional Globe, 


rhirtieth Congress, first session, volume nine- | 


teen, pages 93, 94, 95. I read from page 95: 


“Any people anywhere, being inclined and having 
the power, have the right to rise up and shake off 
the existing government and form a new one that 
sits them better. Thisis a most valuable, a most 
sucred right—a right which we hope and believe is 
to liberate the world. Nor is this right confined to 
cases in which the whole people of an existing gov- 
ernment muy choose to exercise it. Any portion of 
such people that can may revolutionize and make their 
own of ro much of the territory as they inhabit. 
than this, a majortty of any portion of such people 
may revolutionize, putting down a minority inter- 
mingled with or near about them, who may oppose 
their movements. Such minority was precisely the 
case of the Tories of our own Revolution.” 

Now, 1 call upon the Senator from Indiana 
to mention a word ever spoken, or line ever 
written, by a northern Democrat that was cal- 
culated to give a hundredth part as much en- 
couragement to the secessionists of the South 
as were the utterances of Mr. Lincoln that I 
Mark it, Mr. President, Mr. 
Lineoin’s remarks were not confined to the 
case of ‘l'exas, which he discussed, or to any 
particular time or revolution. In what he 
said he laid down rules that he considered 
applicable to all times, all countries, and all 
circumstances. And by these rules he said, 
in effect, to the southern people, in 1860 and 


have just read, 


and 1861, ‘“‘ If you are inclined anc have the | 


power, you have the right torise up and shake 
off the existing Government and form a new 
one that suits you better. 
uable, a most sacred right. Any portion of 
you has this right, and, if there is a minority 


among you who cling to the Union, you have | 
This | 
was what Mr. Lincoln said in substance to | 
the southern people, and when he became | 


aright to put those unionists down.”’ 


President-elect of the United States these 
opinions of his were circulated everywhere 
in the South as proof that secession would 
not be resisted by the North. 

Next, sir, let us turn to what was said by 
your predecessor in the chair you occupy—the 
late President of the Senate and so-called act- 
ing Vice President of the United States 

On February 23, 1855, Mr. Wade made a 
memorable speech in the Senate, in which he 
said; 

“There are some Senators who profess a great 
regard for the rights of the States. I am one of 
those who have quite as much regard for the rights 
of the States as some who make louder professions 
on the subject than I do. I am one of those who, 
not only when an election is pending, but at all 
times, believe in the wisdom, the constitutionality, 
and the propriety of the Virginia resolutions of 
1798 and 1799, I ground myself on those resolutions, 
and, standing upon them, I denounce this bill as a 
violation, not only of the spirit of those resolutions, 
but asan attempt to trample upon the rights of the 
States and deprive them of the power to protect 
their own citizens from aggression and abuse. Do 
gentlemen suppose that the States, now awakened 
to a keen sense of their rightsand the danger of con- 
solidation, will ever submit tosuch a bill asthis? I 
toll you nay.”’—31 Congressional Globe, 213. 


And again : 


‘Who is to be the judgein the last resort of the 
violation of the Constitution of the United States 
by the enactment of a law? Who is the final 
arbiter? The General Government or the States in 
their sovereignty? Why, sir, te yield that point is 
to yield up all the rights of the States to protect 
their own citizens, and to consolidate this Govern- 
ment into a miserable despotism." —Jdem, 214. 


And again: 


“I stated that this bill was intended to promote 
and help the execution of the fugitive bill. The 
Senator does not deny it. I said there were States 
in this Union whose highest tribunals had adjudged 


I read from his | 


More | 


This is a most val- | 


Extension of Ku Klux 


| 








| 


that bill to be unconstitutional, and that I was one 


| of those who believed it unconstitutional; that my 


State believed it unconstitutional ; and that under 
the old resolutions of 1798 and 1799 a State must not 
only be the judge of that, but of the remedy in such a 
case,’’—Idem, 215. 


And again: 


““T am no advocate for nullification; but in the 
nature of things, according to the true interpreta- 
tion of our institutions, a State in the last resort, 
crowded to the wall by the General Government 
seeking by the strong arm of its power to take away 
the rights of the State, isto judge of whether she 
shall stand on her reserved rights. I differ with the 
Senator from Lilinois on the question whether this 
be constitutional; but now I ask whois to be and 
who ought to be the arbiter between the General 
Government and a State? He who contends that 
the Federal Government in the last resort, under 
complaints like these, is to determine in her courts 
such questions isan enemy to that freedom which 
was guarantied to us by the Constitution of the 
United States as interpreted by the greatest states- 
men who ever adorned the annals of this coun- 
try.’’—ZJdem, 222. 


Now, Mr. President, what secessionist ever 
went further than did Mr. Wade in the remarks 
I have quoted? Not one, sir. No, not one. 

But Mr. Wade did not stop here. On 
December 4, 1856, he delivered an elaborate 
speech, from which I read as follows: 


** Butsouthern gentlemen stand here, and in almost 
all their speeches speak of thé dissolution of the 
Union as an element of every argiiment, as though 
it were a peculiar condescension on their part that 
they permitted the Union to stand at all. If they 
do not feel interested in upholding this Union; if it 
really trenches on their rights; if it endangers their 
institutions to such an extent that they cannot feel 
secure under it; if their interests are violently as- 
sailed by means of this Union, I am not oneof those 
who expect that they will long continue underit; I 
am not one of those who would ask them to con- 
tinue in such a Union. It would be doing violence 
tothe platform of the party to which I belong. We 
have adopted the old Declaration of Independence 
as the basis of our politica) movements, which 
declares that any people, when their Government 
ceases to protect their rights, when it is sosubverted 
from the true purposes of government as to oppress 
them, have the right to recur to fundamental prin- 


| ciples, and,if need be, to destroy the government 


under which they live, and to erect on its ruins 
another more conducive to their welfare. I hold 
that they have this right. J will not blameany peo- 
ple for exercising it whenever they think the contin- 
gency has come, I certainly shall be the advocate 
of that same doctrine whenever I find that the prin- 
ciples of this Government have become so oppres- 
sive to the section to which I belong that a free 
people ought not longer to endure it. You will not 
then find me backward in being the advocate of dis- 
union; but that contingency never baving come, [ 
have never yet opened my mouth in opposition to 
the Union; I have never entertained a thought dis- 
loyal tothe Union. But I say, for Heaven’s sake, 
act, not talk. I am tired of this eternal din of 
‘dissolution of the Union,’ which is brought up on 
all occasions, and thrust into our faces, as though 
we of the North had some peculiar reason for main- 
taining the Union that the southern States had not. 
I hope the Union will continue forever. I believe 
it may continue forever. I see nothing at present 
which I think should dissolve it; but if other gen- 
tlemen see it, I say again that they have the same 
interest in maintaining this Union,in my judgment, 
that we of the North have. Jf they think they have 
not, be it so. You cannot forcibly hold men in this 
Union; for the attempt to do so, it seems to me, would 
subvert the first principles of the Government under 
which we live.’’—Congressional Globe, third session 
Thirty- Fourth Congress, page 25. 


Now, what has the Senator from Indiana to 
say to that? He was eloquent in his denun- 
ciation of Mr. Buchanan for maintaining that 
there is no constitutional right to coerce a 
State as a State, and for warning Congress of 
the consequences of the attempt to do so. 
What has he to say to Mr. Wade, who went 
much further, and said that— 

* You cannot forcibly hold menin this Union; for 
the attempt to doso, it seems to me, would subvert 
the first principles of the Government under which 
we live?” 

So much for Lincoln and Wade. Now let 
us turn to General Scott, a steadfast opponent 
of the Democratic party, and a man whose 
patriotism | am sure no one will impeach. 
Whatsaid General Scott in his celebrated let- 
ter of October, 1860, to President Buchanan? 
Listen to his words: 

“But break this glorious Union by whatever line 


or lines that political madness may contrive, and 
there would be no hope of reuniting the fragments 
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except by the laceration and despotism of thes 
To effect such result the intestine wars of » mn 
ican neighbors would, in comparison witl 
sink into mere child's play. A smaller epj/ =~ la 
to allow the fragments of the great Republic = ate 
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And who has forgotten his famous 
‘‘ Wayward sisters, depart in peace ?”’ 

Mr. President, in view of what I[ hay 
and what I might read of the sayi 
scores of prominent Republicans, it w)\j ,,, 
do for the Senator from Indiana to talk a. 
northern Democrats encouraging the South ;, 
secede. No, sir; whatever real encourage. 
ment was given came not from Demoer, 
but from Republicans. I, do not say this to 
cast reproach upon any one. No doubt \; 
Lincoln, Mr. Wade, General Scott, and aeeres 
of other Republicans who spoke like them 
were quite sincere in what they said. By, | 
do affirm that the utterances of men holding 
the prominent positions they held must neces 
sarily have given far more encouragement ty 
the South to believe that she would be allowe; 
to secede in peace than anything that the 
northern Democracy, in @ minority and oy 
of power, could have said. 

But, sir, there is a single consideration tha, 
of itself is decisive of this question, and th: 
is, that it cannot be supposed that the Demo. 
cratic party of the North was blind to or re. 
gardless of its own interests. Pray, sir, which 

arty at the North was most interested jy 

eeping the South inthe Union? With which 
party did the South vote? Was it not the 
Democratic party? In the election of 18K) 
did not that party lose almost every northern 
State and carry every southern one? And can 
it be pretended that this party, which, if the 
South seceded, would be left in a hopeless 
minority in the North, encouraged its friends, 
its allies, its chief strength, to leave the Union 
and leave it at the mercy of its opponents, the 
Radicals? Who can believe such a thing as 
that? Why, sir, it is simply absurd. Every 
instinct, every interest, every aspiration, 
whether selfish or patriotic, led every north: 
ern Democrat to discourage the secession of 
the South. And they did discourage it by 
every means within their power. All that 
argument, remonstrance, expostulation, en- 
treaty, addressed to both North and South, 
could do, was done bythem. With as earnest 
and patriotic a zeal as ever filled the breast ot 
man they strove to allay the coming storm, 
avert civil war, and preserve the union of the 
States. So much for the charge of the Senator 
from Indiana that the northern Democracy 
encouraged the South to secede. 

But the Senator, coming down to post bellum 
times, makes a new charge against the Demo- 
cratic party. He says that the troubles at the 
South have been occasioned by false advice; 
that the Democrats of the North have misled 
the people of the South and misled them to 
their great injury; that if the southerners had 
only taken his advice all would have been 
well. I will show presently what his advice 
was, and I| will show that they did take 1\, 
more than they ever took mine or that of any 
Democrat on this floor. They did take his 
advice, and they were punished for taking 1'; 
and the man whose measures he then sup- 
ported, whose measures he then recommended 
to the South, was dragged before the bar o! 
this Senate on articles of impeachment, and 
but for the firmness of a few Republican Sen- 
ators would have been dragged out of the 
presidential chair, and that because the peo- 
ple of the South did take the advice, not of 
the Democrats, but of the Senator from Indi- 
ana and the President whom he supported. 

Now, let us see about this. He says that the 
South ought to have taken the advice of the Re- 
publicans and submitted toeverything. Why, 
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they did submit more fully than any high-sp'™ 
d people ever before submitted. 
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| construction; and it is simply because they || of the South, and thus to set the two races in 


ver was a high-spirited and intelligent pre 
did not vote that ticket that they have been ||‘ opposition, the one to the other. I believe 


». eince man was made who submitted as 


p 


“cotly, as patiently, as the people of the 
éyth submitted to all your mandates, whether 
they approved them or whether they did not. 
rhe only thing that excites wonder is that 
they did submit as quietly and as patiently as 
they did. They had made war for a doctrine 
‘, which they believed. They had proved their 
belief by staking everything that is dear to 
man—life, fortune, and sacred honor. They 
maintained the war for four years against as 
fearful odds as any peopie ever encountered ; 
odds that high military authority has de- 
jeclared was as tento one. They thus proved 
their devotion to what they believed to bea 
righteous cause. But when they were de- 
feated, when at length they were overwhelmed 
and compelled to surrender, then, from one 
end of the South to the other, they did pre- 
cisely what by the articles of capitulation 
their generals promised they would do: they 
laid down their arms; they went to their 
homes; they engaged in the pursuits of quiet 
and peaceful life; and from the Potomac to 
the Rio Grande not one guerrilla band was or- 
ganized; nay, notone hand was raised against 
the Government. 

Instead of prolonging the struggle by guer- 
rilla warfare, as they might have done, greatly 
to the detriment of the country, those south- 
ern soldiers went quietly to work, submitting 
to the terms imposed upon them by the arti- 
cles of capitulation, and believing that so long 
as they kept their parole they would not be 
molested; and not one of them, so far as I 
know or have heard, has ever broken that 
parole. In view of these facts it isa most 
unjust accusation to-say that the southern peo- 
ple did not submit in good faith, and did not 
quietly and peacefully and patiently endure 
what was placed upon them. They did so 
submit, and did quietly bear their burdens, 
until at last not only injury, but insult as well 
as injury, was heaped upon them, and even 
then their resistance took no shape of armed 
force, but employed only the peaceful weapon 
of the ballot against measures which in their 
hearts and judgments they condemned. 

Ah, but, says the Senator from Indiana, if 
they had only done as we, the Republicans, 
advised them, and then he went on to say what 
they ought to have done. He said that if the 
property-holding and intelligent men in the 
South had cnly done as the Republicans wanted 
them to do, they, the property-holding and in- 
telligent southerners, would have divided the 
negro vote, or the negroes would have voted 
with them, and they would have bad no trou- 
ble. They would have got control of the State 
governments; the carpet-baggers and scala- 
wags would have had no chance; and the 
thieving, robbery, and oppression that have 
taken place would never have existed. Mr. 
President, it is a pretty high compliment the 
Senator pays to those distinguished and intel- 
lectual property-holding rebels when he says, 
in substance, that if they had got the power 
there would have been honest government in 
the South; if they had got the power there 
would have been no such stealing and plun- 
dering as this report discloses. I do not think 
that the Senator was aware of what a compli- 
ment he was paying them. But he is perfectly 
confident that if they had only done as the 
Republicans desired them to do the intelligent 
and property-holding classes in the South 
would have got control of the State govern- 
ments, and all would have gone ag smoothly 
48 @ summer’s sea. Yes, sir, if they had done 
4S you wanted them; that is, if they had joined 
the Republican party, it is very probable that 
negro suffrage would not have been forced 
Upon them ; if they had voted the Republican 
ticket from the time the war closed it is very 
probable that there would have been no re- 






result has been so disastrous to them and to 
the country. You passed your reconstruction 
laws; you overthrew the States; you deprived 
them of the rights guarantied by the Constitu- 


floor; you put them under military law; you 


brigadier generals of the Army, the most abso- 
lute power that one man can exercise over his 
fellow beings. 

You did all that, and why? Because those 
people did not ‘‘ follow your advice ;"’ that is, 
in plain English, because they did not vote the 





matter, the sum and substance of the whole ar- 
gument. But, sir, let us look into some of the 
particulars. The Senator says that if Repub- 


got the negro vote. I dare say that if they had 


give. But would he have had a vote? Ifyou 
Republicans had had the white vote in the 
South, would you have wanted the negro to 
vote, and thus increase the strength of the 
South in Congress and in the Electoral Col- 
lege? I must be permitted to doubt it. Cer- 
tainly the Senator from Indiana would not have 
wanted it in a hurry, as is abundantly shown 
by his speech from which I have read. ‘That 
the South, actuated by the spirit of the age and 
seeking to increase her strength in the Federal 
Government, would ultimately have conferred 
the ballot upon the negro, is extremely prob- 
able, but that it would have been forced upon 
him by the North, and before he had received 


exercise of such a right, the position taken by 
the distinguished Senator, and the powerful 
arguments employed by him in his Richmond 
speech, fully authorize me to doubt. 

But, Mr. President, is it true that the rea- 
son why the whites of the South have lost the 
negro vote is that they, the whites, did not join 
the Republican party? Were there no exter- 
nal forces employed to set and keep the two 
races at variance? Let us see. 

When the war ended, every instinct of patri- 
otism, every instinct of interest and of hu- 
manity, required that there should be good 
relations between the races. There they were, 
destined to live side by side, and bound by 
humanity and interest to cultivate good rela- 
tions. Butof all men the weaker race—weaker 








want of property—of all men they most needed 
the friendship of the intelligent, property -bold- 
ing, and numerical majority surrounding them. 
But they were not allowed to,follow the bent 
of their inclinations and interest. Had they 
been allowed to do so there would probably 
have been but slightantagonism between them 
and the whiies. But you intervened. You 
organized what wascalled a Freedmen’s Bureau; 
you organized it under the pretense of its being 
a charitable and humanitarian institution ; you 
supported it with the public money; you ap- 
propriated as much, I think, in one year, as 
$13,000,000 for the maintenance of that bureau. 
You expended a large portion of that money 
for humanitarian purposes. I do not deny 


that that Freedmen’s Bureau, which was or- 
ganized by the Government, supported by the 
Goveruwent, aud which was ramitied into every 
quarter of the southern States, was more a 
political than it was a humanitarian bureau ; 
and that the chief function performed by its 
officers and by its agents was to organize the 


tion; you denied them representation on this | 


divided the South into five military districts, | 
and gave to five military commanders, five | 


| other. It is not so. 
| 
| 








Republican ticket. That isthe gist of the whole | 


lican advice had been followed the property- | 
holding and intelligent southerners would have | 


all turned Republicans they would have got the | 
negro vote, provided the negro had a vote to | 


any education or training to fit him for the | 


in numbers, and weaker, if not by nature, as | 
some say, at least from want of education and | 


that: [ donotdoubtit. But thisI do believe: |! 


| subjected to the series of measures whose || that the chief business of that bureau (that 


which was most important in the eyes of those 
who formed and maintained it for the first two 
or three years after the war) was to enroll the 
negroes in union leagues, and bind them by an 
oath to vote the Radical ticket, and against the 


| native white men of the South. 


It will not do to say that itis the fault of 
the southern people that the negroes are 
arrayed on one side and the whites on the 
It was your agents, 
| organized by Government and supported by 
| Government money, supported by the Treas- 
| ury of the United States, who organized the 
| black vote in opposition to the white, and set 
| the two races face to face against each other, 
| not as friends, but as foes. That is the truth 
| of it, sir, and when history comes to be fully 
written it will be admitted. And it will not 
do tor the Senator from Indiana, or anybody 
else, to say that the state of things in the 
South which has grown out of this opposition 
of races, thus arrayed one against the other, 
arrayed by the machinery of the Radical 
party, arrayed by means of Government 
ageuts and Government money—it will not 
do to say that this state of things has been 
produced by the Demoeratic party or by the 
white people of the South. 

But to pass on. The Senator from Indiana 
reads us a lecture, his old lecture over again, 
about opposition to reconstruction. Why, sir, 
the Senator was opposed to the reconstruction 
measures of Congress alinost as much as | was. 
The Senator in 1865 was opposed to them 
almost as much as was any Senator on this 
| floor. Let us see how he then stood. Mr. 
|| Lincoln had had his plan of reconstruction. 
|| Unfortunately for the country, most unfortun- 
ately for the country, he was assassinated. Had 
| he lived, | firmly believe, although | never was 
one of his supporters, that we should have had 
peace long ago. Unfortunately for the coun 
try he was assassinated, and the presidential 
office devolved upon Mr. Johnson, who had 
not the influence in the country that Lincoln 
had. What did Mr. Johnson do? He pro- 
posed to carry out Lincoln’s reconstruction 
plans, only he was not as liberal as Lincoln 
was ; he was more stringent than Lincoln was. 
| What came of that? There had been devel- 

oped in Congress an opposition to Lincoln’s 
ao It took the form of what was called 
the ** Winter Davis bill,’’ which passed both 
| branches of Congress, but failed to receive the 
| approval of the President. Congress and 
Lincoln were thus at issue. Had Lincoln 
lived, | think he would have beaten Con 
gress; I think that a majority of the people 
| of his party would have been with him. Un- 
fortunately he died, and a wan from a south 
erp State became President, and when he took 
up precisely the plan of reconstruction that 
Lincoln had proposed, only making it a little 
| more stringent, then the congressional party 

grew in strength, and Johnson, having no such 
| power among the people ag Lincoln bad, was 
| in the end forced to the wall. 
|| But where did the Senator from Indiana 
i] 








stand in that eontest before it became evident 
'| that Congress would triumph over the Presi- 
| dent? He stood side by side with Andrew 
| Johnson, and in direet opposition to Congress ; 
|| and the strongest speech ever made in America 
| against the reconstruction policy of Congress 
was made by the Senator—the same speech 
from whieh the Clerk has already read; the 
strongest speech ever made againat your policy 

| was made by. him, 
I know that afterward, when the econgres- 
| sional party became stronger than the exeeu- 
tive party, and when, therefore, it triamphed 
| in Indiana, the Senator changed his opinions 


negro vote in opposition to the white people || aud was returned to this body, and that he 
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distinguished his advent here by a speech in 
favor of congressional reconstruction. Yes, 
sir, after the victory was won, the Senator 
stepped into the ranks of the conquerors and 
carried off the triumphs, carried off the lead- 
ership of his party in the Senate, if not the 
leadership of his party in the whole Union. 
The old leaders were quietly shoved aside, 
aud this new convert to the doctrine of con 
gressional reconstruction became the chief 
high priest of the faithful. 

i will give the Senate a little literature on 
this sul)ject. You well recollect that it was a 
fight between Congress and Johnson. Now, 
what said the Senator in regard to that? I will 
not trouble the Senate to listen to all of this. 
| holding up Mr. Morron’s Richmond speech, } 
although itis very pleasant reading. I will 
give a sample that will suffice to show what 
the rest is. I will thank the Clerk to read the 
passages I have marked, headed ‘ President 
Johnson.’’ 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

‘Mr. Johnson was elected by the Union party of 
this nation, and is entitled to have that party sup- 
port his administration, unless he shall commit 
some important error, or shall depart, in some im- 
portant and vital particulwr, trom the principles 
upon which he was elected. An impression has 


gotten abroad in the North that Mr. Jobnson has 
devised some new policy by which improper facil- 


ities are granted tor the restoration of the rebel | 


States, and that he is presenting improperly and 
unnecessarily hurrying forward the work of recon- 
struction, and that he is offering improper facilities 
for restoring those who have been engaged in the 
rebellion to the possession of their civil and polit- 
ical rights. Iltis one of wy purposes here this even- 
ing to show that so far as bis policy of amnesty and 
reconstruction is concerned he has absolutely pre- 
sented nothing new, but that he has simply pre- 
sented and is simply continuing the policy which 
Mr. Lincoln presented to the nation on the 8th of 
December, 1863. Mr. Johneon’s amnesty proclama- 
tion differs trom Mr. Lincoln's in some restrictions 
it contains which Mr. Lincoln’s did not contain. His 
plan of reconstruction is absolutely and simply that 
of Mr. Lincoln, nothing more or less, with one dif- 
ference only, that Mr. Lineoln required that one 
tenth of the people of the disloyal States should be 
willing to embrace his plan of reconstruction, 
whereas Mr. Jubnson says nothing about the num- 
ber, but, so tar av it has been acted upon yet, it bas 
been done by a number much greater than one 
tenth. 


| believe theone thing that has contributed more | 


to cast suspicion upon Mr. Jobnson’s plan than any- 
thing else is the fact that it has been, to a great ex- 
tent, indorsed by the Democratic party. That may 
be regarded by very many as a suspicious circum- 
stance, but | am sure Mr. Johnson is not responsible 
for it. The Democratic party could not live another 
year upon the policy on which they have been act- 
ing—the policy of opposition to the war and against 
the suppression of an insurrection aimed at the lite 
of the Goverument. Now the cause of the Union has 
triumphed, the Democratic party finds that itcan no 
longer stand upon its old ground, and hencein New 
York, in the recent Democratic convention, they 
not oniy adopted a Union platform, but with one 
single exception they nominated Republicans forthe 
offices, and that exception was John Van Buren, 
who had been everything by turnsand nothing in 
particular.”’ 


Mr. THURMAN. Now, will the Senate 
remember what they heard to-night from the 
Senator from Indiana, that these troubles in 
the South arose from the fact that the Demo- 
cratic party had been opposed to the recon- 
struction measures which had been adopted ? 
And yet, according to the passage just read, 
he aud the Democratic party in September, 
1865, stood shoulder to shoulder supporting 
the reconstruction policy of Andrew Johnson, 
and he then said that the Democratic party 


ciples and stood on » Umion platform, or 
words to that effect. Well, ** consistency is 
a jewel.”’ 

But truth compels me to say that the Demo- 


cratic party indorsed neither plan of recon- | 


struction, neither the Johnsonian or the con- | 


gressional. They stood upon-the Consti- 
tution, which was all sufficient, and which 
was violated by each of the plans, as they 
believed. 


I have shown you, Mr. President, what was 


the opinion of the Senator from Indiana in | 


Extension o 


SSS 


Ku Klux A 


1865 as to these much-lauded reconstruction 
measures of Congress, or rather what was his 
opinion of Johnson's reconstruction, which 
was, he said, exactly the same as Lincoln’s, 
except that it was not quite so liberal to the 
South, and Lincoln, according to the Sen 
ator, was Johnson's prototype. 

Then the Senator in that speech proceeds to 
make objections to the congressional plan of 
reconstruction, and, among other things, he 
opposes with the most cogent arguments the 


ct—Mr. Thurman. 


idea of giving the negroes in the South the | 


right to vote. 1 know hehas attempted to ex- 
plain that away since then, but the attempt 
only recalled to our memories a figure of 
speech that I believe was used by Mr. Webster 
in regard to Mr. Calhoun, that his effort to do 
a certain thing reminded him of ‘‘ a strong man 
struggling ina morass.’’ I was forcibly re- 
minded of that figure when I once heard the 


Senator from Indiana attempting to explain | 


his opposition to negro suffrage, which he so 
newartatly expressed in this speech. 

But there is one thing about that which I 
must read to the Senate, and it shall be very 
short. I read it because the Senator read 
from the report of the minority of the Ku 
Klux Committee a passage in which a war of 


| races is predicted in case this state of things 


down South shall continue; and the Senator 


| said that he was utterly shocked at such senti- 


ments, and he expressed the utmost indigna- 
tion and the utmost surprise that they were 
found in the report. 


Now, Mr. President, | 


where do you suppose that the writer of that | 


report, or ‘views of the minority,’’ got that 
idea? 
right from this very speech of his. 
which excited his indignation so much, which 
utterly shocked and appalled him, is precisely 
the thing that he himself said, precisely the 
course of his reasoning, only so long ago as 
1865. i 
suffrage and predicting that if it were estab- 
lished the negroes would be in the majority 
in some of the States, and asserting that they 


Right from the Senator from Indiana, | 
That thing | 


In that speech, after opposing negro | 


would hold the balance of power i: the coun- | 


try, he said: 


** Colored balance of power. 


**Very well, say some, that is all very well, if we 
can getthe negroto gothere. But let me say that 
in such case the colored States would be a balance 
of power in this country. I ask, is it desirable to 
haveacolored State government? [say itis not; itis 
notformanyreasons. Onereasonisthat such States 
would continually constitute a balance of power. 
They would be bound together by the strongest tie 
that ever binds men toge‘her, the tie of color and 


| of race, the tie of a downtrodden and despised 


' the rty || in the country. 
had deserted its old p'atform and old prin- || 


race, As three hundred thousand slave-holders, by 
a common tie, wereable to govern this nation fora 
long time, so four million people, bound together 
by a much stronger tie—despised by the whole world 
as they have been—would constantly vote and act 
together, and their united vote would constitute a 
balance of power that might control the Govern- 
ment of the nation.” 


Mark what the Senator said then and what 
he says now. They, the negroes, vote together, 


} 


he says to-night, because the white people of 


the South did not take possession of the State 
governments, as they ought to have done and 
might have done by joiming the Republican 
party. But in 1865 he said that the instinct of 
race would make the negroes vote together, 
and that they would hold the balance of power 
And then he said: 


“T submit, then, however clearly and strongly we 
may admit the natural rights of the negro, I submit | 


it to the intelligence of the people, that colored 
State governments are not desirable; that they will 
bring about results that are not to be hoped for; 
that finally they would threaten to bring about, and, 
I believe, would result tn a war of races.”’ 

That is exactly what the minority of this 
committee say. They have taken the idea 
bodily from this very speech ; and yet the Sen- 
ator is now terribly shocked, and his indigna- 
tion prodigiously excited, when he looks into 
the fuce of his own offspring. 


But, sir, that is not all. He has to-night 


lying west of Pennsylvania in which there 


i} 
| 
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drawn a picture of what would have hee, the 
condition of the South if the southern wy)... 
men of property and intelligence had o, 

done as he advised them to do; that is : ' 9.4 
(to go to the marrow of it,) had only jo.) 
the Republican party. Then there would ’ ro 
been such an exodus from the North, and eno) 


a flow of migration to the South, as ts 
-have astonished the world. 7 

In this prediction his philosophy was yo 
very correct. If he had looked into the star : 


tics of emigration, he would have found tha 
people emigrate on lines due west, or nearly 
so. The New England emigrant. asa gener, 
rule, is to be found west of New Englan i. a 
Pennsylvanian west of Pennsylvania, the New 
Yorker west of New York, and so on to sh. 
end of the chapter. We have a region in Qj, 
scarcely a man to be found who is nota ~ig 
sylvanian or the descendant of a Perngy| 
vanian. We have another region that belonged 
to Connecticut, in which almost every man ig 
a Connecticut man or the descendant of a Cop. 
necticut man. We have another region in the 
southern part of the State in which the peor le 
are mainly Virginians or the descendants of 
Virginians. That is the way migration tak 
place in this country. It never has tended j; 
any large degree from-north to south or from 
south to north. 

But, sir, what said the Senator in his Rich 
mond speech? Not laying at the doors of 
southern white men any of the errors or 
offenses with which he charges them to-night, 
but speaking of what would be the effect of 
giving to the negro the right to vote, he 
said that the effect of so doing would be | 
prevent any white man of the northern States 
or of Europe from immigrating to the South; 
that it would not only prevent their migra 
tion to the South, but it would expel hu 
dreds and thousands of white men from t! 
South. That was what he said in 1865. Gis 
ing the ballot to the negro would, according 
to his then expressed opinion, not only pre- 
vent immigration to the South, but would 
produce a perfect exodus of white men from 
the South. But now, afier suffrage has been 
given to the negro, and he has become a polit: 
ical ‘balance of power,’’ the Senator sees 
nothing in his status to deter immigration | 
the South. On the contrary, it is the white 
man, he tells us to-night, who prevents ‘it. It 
is the ridiculous independence of the white 
southerner, his perverse inclination to vote 
according to the dictates of his own con 
science and judgment, that creates all the 
difficulty. But for that there would now be 
in the South so many intelligent, strong, stal- 


i 


|| wart, white men of the North, with vast 


treasures in their carpet-bags, that the South 
| would enjoy a prosperity unknown to her 10 
| her palmiest days, and never imagined in the 
most daring flights of her fancy. 

Mr. President, I know that | ought not to 


} 


|| read this Richmond speech of the Senator. [ 


| know that the statute of limitations has run 
against it. But the Senator would not allow 
the statute to run in our favor. He would go 
back of the war; he would go back of 1860; 
he would not allow any statute of limitations 
to bar his charges against his adversaries, and 
therefore he cannot complain that the bar's 
not allowed in favor of himself. 

Mr. President, I do not stand here to con: 





‘| demn the Senator from Indiana for his incon 


sistency. I know that there are only a 'eW 
‘(old Bourbons” like myself who have been 
consistent; and we are “ perfectly laid oul. | 
{Laughter.] At least, so say our Radical 
friends. very day they tell us that we aré 
osts on 4 
now, they 


dead; that we stand like mile 
deserted road; and, for aught I 
may be right. . ; 

I will not, therefore, since consistency is * 
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a discount, reproach any man very much || the Government of the United States o sontin- |) oi y : 
- a eaiaaa a that me friead uance or pollstabbichmsont of thoimetivation et olanens which he charges on the Senator from Dela: 
, of the great majority of the southern people. Tue a palliation if ‘ense cu K 
speak without denouncing the Democratic || is much exasperation of feeling down ‘there, ead Sittdetn: The Relaie onthe ae, Tn, Khar 
persons who tuke narrow views of this w: 
member of that party. [ know that for years emaabeae || stances of those [Indiana outrages to show that 
ee saeenererea. ane es uttering disloyal speeches and |) guch a th ng might occur there according to 
friends nd he pape Rina: f teaee that the muking threats for the future; but tor the great budy | 4 
ge doctrines whic emocrats maintain to- ws a erae ; at ie : 
ew farther ideas ol secession or the establishinentot tue || making Go defers Chater y (hats he was 
supported it with his am ri his De that there is now no more danger of secession in || Committed the outrages, or in any wise palliat- 
will, aud his untiring zeal. now all that || south Carolina or Georgia than there is in the State || ing their offenses, he should have been equally 
tory to himself he left us. I donot condemn medkatiaae aun cr ere wera oan ro | ware, and understood that they were not justi- 
him for that, if bis judgment told bim it was veusin , 
people who have been so completely subjugated, || violation: ‘ 
jeaves @ party that has honored him, a party Se evo ue wanty Jest overytatae they Dad, taped Mr. oh Ne ter Teme vecupied more of the 
with which he has long acted, a party that has length of time that has elapsed since the close of 
. the war. Butthe great point now to be cousidered || rose. It was not my purpose to speak at all 
by his advice, he does not appear well in the || southern States an intention to secede from the || Upon this bill, except simply to enter my pro- 
role of a traducer. God help me! If ever I || Union and resist the authority of tue Government on 
: = , slieve thi as inane tenn sentences. And if the Senator from Indiana 
which it has been my pride to belong, however Goemtatitesd Ceearec” tabaer bate cape eet a had not seen fit to sound his war trumpet, it 
great may be its errors, however much my n the. thes 
war, and if there are those in the North who expect heard trot e oe As it is ants 
chall never be found seeking to, blacken its that parties will resume their old relations, that one | the Sduate fix te stent. ae iy ete ad 
reputation, I might part with itif I thought || the south the relation which it sustained beture the || subject. 
war began; ifsuch expectativuus are cherisbed, they 
could not be corrected within its own house- : ae auaaier ae : : 
hold; bul never shall I be found perverting its or a eteas ochan sua veal Ge caneaa Education in the Territories. 
ig up a8 & mark forthe Ginger of scorn. || me bad belore te war. wo, sill hereafier bave || SPEKOH OF HON. R.C@ MCORMICK, 
Now, Mr. President, it will not do for any iv ed 0 om pansion 
self, if, in the course of a few years, the southern ee 
from Indiana has made to-night—speeches States, such as South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, In trae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
every word ot which is calculated to harrow || the most radical States in the Union; and I should February 6. 1872 
not be atall surprised if even the State of South . 
‘ 211] - a . as 
eo Pease tee - ‘ok colored population before Iudiana does to hers,” Senet fund, - to apply the proceeds of the pub- 
Mr. THURMAN. Mr. President, what a lic lands to the education of the people. 
now so severe upon the southern people, forgot 
how philosophically he talked-in that same || drawn to-night, and what a contrast it is to || er, while many gentlemen have discussed the 
the apprehensions he is perpetually express- || importance of the provisions of a bill of this 
reason like a philosopher. ‘Then he did not 
aitribute hate or misconduct to the South be- || colored peoplé that if the Democratic party || yet especially referred to their value to the 
get into power slavery is to be reéstablished, || Territories, and I claim a moment for that 
conquered people. ‘Then there was no cry 
from bim for vengeance; no cry for martial || not know how many calamities are to happen. In the debates upon a measure somewhat 
But in this speech he tells us that slavery || similiarto this, had in the House two years 
corpus. ‘hen the Senator could take a philo- 
sophical view of the subject, and, speaking to || South being once more arrayed on one side, || concerning the right of the General Govern 
itis likely to be divided in political sentiment, || ment to in any way provide for or regulate 
followed the war was naturally to be expected ; aa 
that it afforded no just ground of complaint || dead for all time. I have no doubt that those || as it is now, made a plea for opposition to the 
were the Senator’s honest views at that time. || bill. But no one will question the right of 
tue Senate may see how calmly the Sena: » acl 
tor could then reason I will have another pas- || here to-night and has so often expressed here. || Territories over which it bas supreme control, 
Ido not know that I could better close my The necessity of some congressional legis- 
lor auother reason, because in this passage n to 
te Senator truly said that the southern peo- || phical words to the consideration of the || Territories has so long been apparent to me 
Senate. that I proposed, after the failure of the educa- 
\hat there was no longer any idea of a south- ; ‘ 
‘ru Staie seceding, even South Carolina, more || as everybody knows or oughtto know, that || score of its alleged intrusion upon Stat rights, 
when we oppose the bill before us to suspend || to prepare a bill exclusively for the Territories, 
mend to the Senate this testimony of the Sen- ! 
aior, given in September, 1865, as to the feel- || manner justify or seek to excuse Ku Klux || addressed letters to each ‘Territory asking 
outrages. And yet, when the Senator from || information regarding the precise condition 
your attention, Senators, the philosophical 
view he then took of the condition and temper || up and make a plain statement of the causes || I received various facts, which, owing to 
that would likely lead to such acts, the Senator || the state of my health, have not been 
hearers totake. And I callupon you to mark 
how different was the language he then used || those acts. Why, sir, you might as well de- || this time, and in view of the introduction by 
nounce every historiau who has writien and || the Committee on Education and Labor of 
but of denunciation, which have so often since done 
then falien from bis lips. 1 ask the Clerk to || ever happened in the world. You might as || the idea of a distinct measure for the Terri: 
well say that he justified or palliated the || tories. 
lion of the country.” ' 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: ator came to defend his own State, when the || consecrates and sets apart the proceeds of the 


. ee are effectually an‘| forever banishe ware and the Senator from Missouri as bei 
” m Indiana, who now finds it difficult to y r banished trom the minds ssourt elug 
uv 
: ; there will be tor months to come. There are many . . . 
arty, was once an honored and influential , He was perfectly right in stating the cireum- 
: smarting under the buwiliation of defeat, are deepiy | 
those whom he now denounces were his 
of the southern people, and especially that class ot || the nature of man, bowever much it is to be 
1. were the doetrines of the party when he | H mantel . ae 
day we J southern confederacy ure effectually banished, and making no defense whatever of the men who 
very well | know that for reasons satisfac: || of ludiana. | Just to the Senators from Missouri and Dela- 
to love usin afew years. We cannot expect tnat a || fying outrages, that they were not palliati 
j ages, alllatin 
right to do so ; but 1 do think that when a man a y i 8 
come to love us, and live in harmony with u8, in the . } 
es : : time of the Senate than I| intended when I 
believed in his sincerity and been influenced || ¢ i 
is the question whether there is any longer in the 
: ! nd ! test against its passage in perhaps not, ten 
shall feel constrained to leave the party to of the United States, or to establish a southern con- e I B I I . 
much in the South from what they were betore the || is very probable the Senate would not have 
judgment may condemn them, I trust that I 
of the parties of the North can ever sustain again to | 
ii was radically wrong, and that its errors ! 
' ; y 8 had better be banished at once and forever. Slavery, 
history, misrepresenting its motives, and hold- || of being but one party in the South, substantially as a 
bad in the North, and I[ should not besurprised my- 
wan Who makes such speeches as the Senator 
and other States I might mention, suould become 
up the feelings of the people and perpetuate ; ; 
P ng —e en Carolina should grant the right of suffrage to her || On the bill (H. R. No. 1043) to establish an educa- 
peace.’ Ah, here again the Senator, who is ’ 
contrast that is to the picture the Senator has Mr. McCORMICK, of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
Kichmond speech. Then the Senator could | 
ing here. He now holds out the idea to the || nature, as applied to the States, no one has 
cause of feelings natural to the breasts of a 
recoustruction is to be overthrown, and I do || purpose. 
law; no cry for the suspension of the habeas 
has gone forever, and that so far from the || since, much was said, as there has now been, 
his people, he could admonish them that what R 
as we are al the North, and tha: secession is || educational matters in the States, and it was, 
ontheir part, much Jess cause of offense. ‘I'bat , 
I offer them against the view he has expressed || the Government to act in the matter in the 
sage trom his Richmond speéch read. And ai 
speech than by commending these philoso- |} lation to foster and stimulate education in the 
ple had in good faith given up the contest, and e ' ( 
But a few words more. The Senator knows, || tional bill of last winter, chiefly upon the 
than there wasof the State of Indiana. Icom- | : 
the habeas corpus it is not because we in any || and in order to do 80 the more intelligently 
ings of the southern people. I commend to ' ' 
Missouri and the Senator from Delaware get || of educational interests; in response to which 
of that people, and which he advised his nal ’ 
from Indiana treats them as at least paliisting || arranged in proper shape for presentation at 
irom the expressions, [ will not say of hatred , ' 
given the causes of any deplorable event that |) the bill now before the House, | abandoned 
read the paragraph headed ‘favorable condi- rh . : ash iy 
enormities he wrote about. But when theSen- || The bill now under consideration ‘* forever 
“T desire, in the first place, to remark that to me 


a 
question was about those thirteen or sixteen | public lands to the education of the people 


‘sing und favorable. I know there are those who 
take gloomy views of what is called the work of re- 
Construction, but to me the prospect seems highiy 
eucouraging. The war terminated suddenly, and 
the submission on the part of the people of the 
Southern States has been more complete and sudden 
than { had expected. From all I can learn I believe 
that all ideas of secessiun and further resistance to 


negro family that was butchered, and some One half the receipts for lands, aftr de- 
men, 8 he says, most unjustly hung as the per- ducting expenditures, is to be distributed among 
pe‘rators of the deed, then the Senator g.ves the States, Territories, and District of Colum- 
all the circnmstances that show how such a | bia; the other half is to be invested and 
thing migh: naturally happen. He does the | create a fund whose income is in like manuer 


the general condition of the country is most prom- men who were hung in Indiana, and aboatthat | as follows : 
| very same thing in regard to his own State || to be distributed. 
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The distribution for ten years is to be on 
the basis of illiteracy, that is, of need; after- 
wards according to the population between 
four and twenty-one. Each State and Terri- 
tory will be entitled to its share of the first 
distribution that, before January 1, 1873, or 
within two months of the first meeting of its 
Legislature thereafter, shall have engaged that 
it will provide by law for the free education of 
all its children between the ages of six and 
sixteen, and will apply all moneys which it 
shall receive under this act in aceordance with 
its conditions. After the first distribution 
each State will receive its share which has 
complied with the following conditions : 

First. It shall have made the provision for 
the education of its children required as above. 

Second. It shall have applied all moneys 
by it previously received, under this act, in 
accordance therewith. 

Third. It shall, through the proper officer 
thereof, for the year ending the 30th day of 


June last preceding such apportionment, make || 


full report of the number of schools free to 
allthe children thereof, the number of teach- 
ers employed, the number of school-houses 
owned, and the number of school houses 
hired; the total number of children taught 
during the year, the daily attendance, and the 
number of months of the year schools shall 
have been maintained in each of the several 
school districts, or divisions of said State, 
Territory, or District, and the amounts appro 
priated by the Legislature for the purpose of 
maintaining a system of free public schools. 

These sums are to be distributed by the 
State or Territory among its school districts 
in either of the three preseribed ways, as it 
shall think fit, and to i applied only to the 
payment of teachers of common schools, ex- 
cept that a sum not exceeding fifty per cent. 
the first year, and ten afterwards, may, in the 
discretion of the State, be applied to the pay- 
ment of teachers of schools for the education 
of teachers. 

Mr. Speaker, while by this bill the new 
States and Territories are not put in as good 
a position as the older States, owing to the 
fact that the latter have heretofore received 
large grants of the public lands, I think the 
measure a step in the right direction and one 
that should be gladly accepted by all friends 
of education. It is surprising, as gentlemen 
have already remarked, that a subject so im- 
portant as the encouragement of national edu- 
cation should have been so long and so en- 
tirely neglected by the Government of the 
United States. 

The Territories have been and are par- 
ticularly destitute of educational advantages. 
Their situation is a peculiar one. The people 
are scattered over an immense area in small 
settlements and many of them are very poor. 
This is especially true of the two Territories 
with which | am most familiar, namely: New 
Mexico and Arizona. Ina speech delivered 
two years since by Mr. Prosser, of Tennessee, 
then a member of the House, he thus referred 
to the state of affairs in the first named of 
these Territories : 

**T have yet to speak of a still more signal instance 
of bad pohey which might perhaps be characterized 
as bad faith on the part of the General Government, 
Abouttwenty-two years ago we acquired from Mex- 
ico a territory possessing one of the most healthy 
climates in the world, beautiful and picturesque in 
its snow-capped mountains, plains, valleys, and 
streams, with exhaustless mineral, agricultural, and 
pastural resources, two hundred and seven thousand 
square miles in extent, and having some one bhun- 
dred thousand people clustered in villages, thus 
being admirably situated for schools. The people 
spoke a foreign language, were poor and very ignor- 


ant, yet, for a poverty-stricken population abound- 
ing in excellent traits of character. 
‘More than two generations of school children 
have now grown up since they have been under the 
jurisdiction of Congress; they yet speak a foreign 
language and they are still poor and ignorant. Had 
Congress performed its duty in establishing schools || 
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among them twenty years ago New Mexico might 
to-day have been a flourishing State in this Union, 
a source of wealth to-the nation, and a jewel in the 
national crown.”’ 


Apart from what has been done in that Ter- 
ritory through the earnest efforts of the Roman 
Catholic church, little progress has been made 
in the establishment of schools. I do not 
know that a system of free education would 
have made the Territory a State by this time, 
but it can hardly be doubted that it would have 
been of great benefit to the people and to all 


| their best interests. 


In a speech on education by father Truch- | 


ard, delivered in Santa Fé, in August last, | 


that prelate attributed the state of affairs in 


New Mexico, first, to a deplorable indiffer- | 
ence on the part of many parents to the | 


instruction of their children, and secondly 


to the want of resources; and he spoke even 


of the church schools as of an inferior char- 


| acter, and exclaimed: 


“And is the case utterly hopeless? Shall it be 
said that the people of New Mexico are condemned 
to live forever in the darkness of ignorance? Can 
no remedy be found for this lamentable evil ? 

**Ladies and gentlemen, under the present cir- 


cumstances I see no hope of remedy, except in the | 


Government of the United States. It is altogether 
necessary that Congress make an appropriation of 
money for educational purposes, It isthe only hope, 
the only remedy for ameliorating the poor condition 
of our schools, ’ 

Governor Giddings, in his message to the 
last Legislative Assembly, (December, 1871,) 
dwells at much length and with much feeling 
upon the subject. He urges local legislation, 
intimating that the people must first show a 
disposition to do something for themselves 
betore expecting congressional aid, and says: 

“ Now, if this first -tep could be taken and then 
the Legislature memorialize Congress setting forth 
the absolute needs of our people—the fact that 
nearly one hundred thousand people by war and 
treaty arrangements twenty-five years sinee fell 


into the hands of the United States in the most | 


wretched condition conceivable as to obtaining 
knowledge through the enlightened processes of edu- 
cation by books, the whole tae in the most 
indigent circumstauces,and humanity required then 
and at once that their education should be provided 


for, but it was not. Twenty-five years have passed | 


away and the people of this Territory are, educa*ion- 
ally speaking, in a darker condition than when first 
brought into our nation. Now, notwithstanding 
the financial resources of the people are so sm-il, 
they are yet willing to taux themselves annually to 
the amount named, And that Congress and the 


Sorte provide for anticipating the sales of school | 


lands—t 
ing $100,000 to this Territory for the purposes of 
common schools—that the sum be loaned to the 
Territory for twenty years without interest, holding 
the school lands orso much as shall be necessary as 
security for the payment of the principal sum.” 


Governor Safford, of Arizona, which Ter- | 


ritory, it will be remembered, was some ten 
years since formed from New Mexico, in his 
message to the last Legislative Assembly, (Jan- 
uary, 1871,) says: 

“I believe it to be the duty of the Government to 
give a helping hand to the infant Territories that 
are destined soon to become States of the Union 
and especially do I believe the Territories acquired 
from Mexico should receive marked consideration 
in this direction. The people of these Territories 
have suddenly been transferred from another gov- 
ernment to our own. Speaking a foreign tongue, we 
call upon them to adopt our customs and obey our 
laws. ‘They are geuerally well-disposed, law-abid- 


| ing citizens, and have but little means; they have 


and will continue to have an important influence 
in the governing power of the country, and it is 
essential that they should be educated in the lan- 
uage of the law that governsthem. This question 
ras already been agitated in Congress, and many of 
our statesmen take a liberal view of it. It is to be 
hoped that Congress will at an early period adopt 


1at Congress provide for us by appropriat- | 


such measures as will at least insure education in | 


the Territories.”’ 


During my own term of service as Governor | 
of this Territory I was constantly annoyed by | 


the lack of educational facilities and repeat- 
edly advised the Legislatures to devise some 
measure of relief, but the people were gener- 


ally without means to warrant taxation. The 


| ravages of the hostile Indians in New Mexico 
_and Arizona, owing to the lack of a fixed and 


vigorous policy upon the part of the Govern- 


| 


| that the people, both American and 
have been well nigh impoverished, 


| ment, have been so constant and 








eXteng) @ 
Mexican, 


and 
would seem to be an absolute duty 


On the 
part of Congress to grant them BSSIStanee jp 
the matter of common schools. Jo Gor, 


ernor, in the message alluded to, justly Con 
pliments the private enterprise which ‘ 
established schools at one or two point 
the Territory, and that of the Sisters of 
Joseph, who have lately founded and broyp}, 
to considerable perfection a seminury Sor the 
education of females, which he pronounces 
school creditable to any country, and wh 
already has an attendance of about one 
and fifty pupils. 

I would also bear cheerful testimony to th. 
zealous personal efforts on behalf of educy. 
tion made in New Mexico by Bishop hens 
andin Arizona by Bishop Sallepoint. Wii, 
limited means and under many obstacles thx 
worthy prelates of the Catholic church havo 
done much in a field which for some reagoy 
has been almost entirely overlooked and nov. 
lected by other religious denominations. By: 
they have not been able, nor can it be expected 
that they or that any private or religious agen. 
cies will be, to provide free schools, such as 
are contemplated by the bill now in hand, and 
such as are necessary to carry education to 
all classes of the people. 

Within the last year, under an act of the 
last Legislature, an earnest attempt has been 
made by the territorial authorities of Arizona 
to establish such ‘schools, and the Governor, 
who has made the subject one of especial atten. 
tion, informs me that most gratifying results 
have already been attained. In each county 
there is at least one school in successful oper- 
ation, and both parents and children are deeply 
interested and gratified, but there will be need 
of Government aid to steadily maintain these 
schools until there is # larger population. 

Not alone for American and Mexican chil: 
dren have we desired the establishment of 
common schools in New Mexico and Ari- 


Nas 
S$ in 


eh 
hundred 


| zona, but for the children of the friendly 


Indians have we wished for them. One 
of my earliest efforts in this House was to 
procure an allowance of $5,000 for estab- 
lishing schools among the Pimas and Mari- 
copas of Arizona, in which I was not success: 
ful. These Indians have always been peace- 
ably disposed. and they are entitled to Gov- 
ernment aid if any Indians are. heir reser- 
vations are in a central part of the Territory, 
and their relations with settlers and travelers 
are so intimate that it is especially desira- 
ble that their intelligence should be in every 
way advanced. The Governor inthe message 
already quoted from speaks as follows of the 
desire of these Indians for schools : 

“T have alluded to the Pima Indians, but in con- 
nection with this subject I desire to observe that | 
was informed by the chief of that tribe, last sum- 
mer, that what they most desired were schools to 
educate their children, He said they bad means in 
abundance for their support, but schools were beyond 
their reach; that they had asked and plead in vain 
for them.” 

At this time, I am glad to say, two schools 
are in Operation upon these reservations, ut 
der the direction of the Indian agent, and the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs has promised 
an appropriation towards their support, and 
certain benevolent ladies in New York are 
soliciting contributions. But other schoo's 
will be needed upon these reservations, and 
upon others throughout the Territory, so thal 
the Indian children may not be permitted, as 
has too long been the case, to grow up in ignor- 
ance, indolence, and vice. fn the Territory 
of New Mexico where the Pueblo or Village 
Indians are more numerous there is even 
greater need of liberal provision for schoo's, 
and in other Territories having an Indian pop: 
ulation some provision must be made. 
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Writing upon this subject, in 1870, Bishop || with care, than by quoting the following from 


P Ntw Mexi id hig’ of the aggregate amount to be raised from the 
Lamy, of New Mexico, said: lis’ last report: || tariff, are judiciously and fairly applied. 
»$ y or » ° . > . , ” ° . ° 
“On severs! occasions iy at endeosered to oe tof After a sapere examination of all the sources of Now, I submit that it ought to be a control 
tablish schools in some of our Pueblo indian vil- || information last year, the population of the District ing princinie i . ; +n , » Os ] 
ines but unless the Government helps us with || of Columbia and the Territories was put down at ling principle in the adjustment of the tarifl 


come means, and also with some mild regulations || seven hundred thousand, the nuwber of Indians that the protection it may provide should be 
bliging the good ualf-vitines te, educate their || more or less directly cared for by the General Gov- || equitably distributed. Invidious diserimina 
. » have very poor hopea of success. 2 i sseveral S 23 was fi , 5 ; . ' 
shildren, we have ve 9 Pp ; I 88 eens ee on Soames to - Bas tions should be avoided. No portion of the 
. sake a > | . ‘ ‘ i ai of over eigh un- . 3 } } ee re . 
Mr. Spe aker, objection has been made to dred thousand. For all this population the national count y should be favored at the expense ot 
this bill by some gentlemen on the ground || Government is as directly and intimately responsi- |, another. One class of production should not 
hat it will not give a return sufficiently large ble in all particulars as are theseveral Stategovern- |) be fostered and another oppressed. All should 
. ‘de an adequate school fund for tk ments for their 6wn citizens. No element of this be fairl . i : he 
to provide an adequate sch¢ und for the || responsibility more completely underlies all others || 2 fairly considered and dealt with in view of 
yarious States and Perritories, This may be than education. It determines both the capacity || the general welfare and a scrupulous recoy 
so, but 1t will furnish sufficient means to give a sdiilhindiaecchtiiemannaies ss || nition of the equality of all sections and all 
* 4 2 neat) € . ° < ° ? e overnment a live y "hie : oo ae } atiny at ” 
a stimulus to educational movements and 4D || appreciation of this responsibility was shown. Few || ©!zeus before the law, Legislation that oper- 
inducement for local action and appropriation. acts stand out more conspicuously in the annals of ates class favoritism, whether so intended or 
As the gentleman from Iowa [Mr Dunne 1] || those times than the ordinances which determined || not, is reprehensible, and should not be coun 
sigs ‘ked : the character of the civilization of the northwestern 1 
has just remarked , | territory. Moreover, the early settlers were chiefly || “eBanced, : : 
“Thesumissaidtobesmall. Itmay proveenough || from those portions of the Union most advanced, | Assuming that the soundness of these views 
to bring about the needed organization. But £500 and they were likely to be the most enterprising || will not be controverted, and that they should 
were given by Harvard, and out of it has sprung || of the section from which they came. Foreign in- | Sn aleinenhoal ine mirmseeen okmiediamd Tiss tentls Milam 
Harvard College. Butasmall sum may do the work. || terference, possible or actual, in reference to || accepled a3 a propel standar by both free- 
One, or two, Or five, or ten, or twenty, or forty edu- boundaries, | perhaps quickened public attention, traders and protectlonists, I find, upon exat 
cational people in those States may gather about Of this nothing now exists to excite apprehension or ination, that both the tariff bills submitted are, 
thissum and persevere in thework of organization, || put the country upon its guard. The Territoriesare || . + Sadlouae | ee he shares of 
and it will widen and spread, I hope, until we find || securely our own. Open, indeed, to immigration in my Vege nt, QOROEOUs to. ‘ le charge of 
well developed public school systems. With this || from all the world, portions of them are as fully making an inequitable discrimination against 
hope I support this bill, as voting nationally and controlled by the higher elements of our civiliza- || an industrial interest which is of much import- 
not locally. We want universal education in this || tion as any partof the country, while in others sa hae ilins aia datas, eal ek cee 
Republic. _We want educated masses. Ignorance || foreign immigration is much greater than formerly, | ance to the general wellare, and in which my 
is fearful. It is to be dreaded everywhere. Let light and in some the mass of the population, as in New State is especially interested, namely, that of 
go forth. Let education everywhere triumph; free oe and Utah, are of foreign oe a paneieies bituminous coal. 
ucation, universal education.”’ thus presenting reason for anxiety that there should ae . aie eee : 
« : : ’ : exist from the first all those institutions, especially t hardly need 88) that I cordially share the 
It is too late in the world s history to need common schools, upon which in a peculiar sense we || desire to lessen and equalize the burdens of 
argument in favor of universal education. ented aera eae so ae won | Our present tariff. It is in many particulars 
7 +. . a ly 1¢ sentiments and practices which . ny . 
2 OV ant ‘ a ze ; , : »x¥cessive ¢ Aus > § “Y 
Under a fre e government it 1s a recognized elsewhere prevail, and which are theglory of ourland, || ©*C@SSive and une qual. ; Phe amount of rev 
essential. W ashington, in a letter to Alex- "Tt is not enough that the form of the institutions || enue now raised from this source could, with 
ander Hamilton, (1796, ) expressed the true - mr are ee in es and Dae safety to our credit, to the great relief of econ- 
PTS ie ae ' nents of these Territories. ose instrumentalities || Seer k ae ere AS 
method of establishing justice to be the edu calculated to inspire = love of freedom, and an un- || S¥mers, and without detriment or injustice to 
cation of the people, the surest means, he || derstanding and appreciation of its objects, cus- || producers, be much reduced. In numerous 
says, ‘fof giving just ways of thinking to our toms. ae laws, should be active, universal, and || instances existing duties are the exactions of 
oe ? . . ° . 1 6 ° ’ . 
citizens.’’ Just ways of thinking must pre- || 7° | class or sectional cupidity, and call loudly for 
cede the establishment of justice, nor can jus- | correction. 


tice exist divorced from wisdom, The Tariff. But in undertaking to reform the tariff it 
It is too well known to need repetition here anemee should be remembered that private greed and 


that in all nations where the question has been SPEECH OF HON. JOHN RITCHIE sectional aggrandizement are not the only 
a Ve » J 4y 


inguired into it has been shown that crim- causes of exorbitant duties. A chief and 
inals are generally ignorant; that as school- OF MARYLAND, | potent one lies in the policy of the present 











houses increase, in a corresponding ratio do Iv THe House or REPRESENTATIVES, Administration, of—in addition to retaining 
jails and prisons diminish. In other coun- May 2, 1872 | an enormous gold surplus in the Treasury and 
tries it has not been questioned that Govern- a hae daeeben meeting the heavy amount of interest—paying 
ment had the right to provide for the educa- The House being in Committee of the Whole on || off annually about one hundred million dollars 
tion of the people, and it has been considered || thestate of the Union, and having under considera- || of the principal of the public debt: a policy so 
a first duty. tion the bill (H. R. No. 2322) to reduce duties on im- || directly necessitating a high tariff that it is 


Said Macaulay in the British Parliament: || P&T: and to reduce internal taxes, and for other 


| suspected of being cunningly devised in the 
purposes—; 


“Take away education, and what are your means? | interest of the protectionists. 


eer sues, Semone, solitary a eee eee Mr. RITCHIE said: | As the Government, unlike the private in- 
gibbets, all the other apparatus of penal laws. ’ ’ wi lTidelyv ma.teanae tt As . he aw } ‘tive “« orty 
an, Seeas tek aod hn tehiah towedniens lated Mr. CuairMan: Widely as the free-trader |} dividual, who may hold productive property 


toattain; if there are two ways only of attaining || and the protectionist may differ in theory, in 


it; if one of these ways is by elevating the moral || practice they concur in following the long- 
and intellectual character of the peuple, and if the 


or enjoy the receipts of a lucrative business, 
owns no profitable estates, conducts no money 
‘nflicti : 8 "y ¢ ral 2 rises 3 no resources but 
other way is by inflicting pain, who can doubt which settled policy of the Government, of raising |} making enterprises, and has no resou . 
way every Government oughtto take? It seems to || 1ts revenues chiefly fromimport duties, and not || taxation in its various forms, it follows that 


we that Ro, proposition oat ae ere strenige than || by direct taxation. No one advocates the || whatever amount it may expend in liquidation 
18: that the State ought to have the power to , tac eent se f vg ; a cane , i , 7 a » frat collected frow 
punish and te hound. te pemizh ite, auldects for sat substitution of the latter. All agree that we ¥ the moe debt must be first collecied frou 
1e€ peop e. 


nowing their duty, but at the same time is to take || shal! have a tariff, the point of difference being | 
bo step to let them know what their duty is.” the principle that should govern its applica- |} | When it is boasted, therefore, that one hun- 
I might cite many facts and illustrations to || tion. While some claim that the tariff should |) dred millions of the public debt has been paid, 
thow why education cannot be promptly and || be constituted for protection as well as rev- || it does not mean that by a wise management of 
generally diffused in the American Territories || enue, others contend that it should be treated |} public resources that are distinct and apart 
without the helping hand of the General Gov- || as a measure for revenue only. But even || trom the private wealth of the country so much 
erament, and certain it is they cannot be set- || if framed on the latter basis, it must, to the || of the fivancial burden has been lifted from 
tled in the manner best calculated to promote || extent it designates as dutiable articles pro- || the people and borne by the Government, but, 
their development until common schools are || duced in this country, operate a protection |) stripped of all specious guise and indirection, 
well established. to home industry. With either kind of tariff, || it is simply and nakedly equivalent to saying 
Upon every account, so far as the absolute || therefore, the question recurs whether the de- || that one hundred millions have been first levied 
needs and highest interests of the Territories || gree of protection afforded—express in the one || from the private property aud private earn 
are concerned, should this bill, or a more lib- |} case, incidental in the other—is properly || ings of the people, from the savings of econ 
eral one, be promptly passed by the American || distributed. omy and the wages of labor, and then trans 
ongress, In dealing, then, with the two tariff bills || ferred to the public creditors. Indeed, the 
The letters I have received from the various || reported respectively by the majority and the || amount expended by the Government is merely 
erritories all strongly set forth the urgent || minority of the Committee of Ways and Means, || the unerring index by which to ascertain 
need of such legislation, and the Commis- || since, while one emanates from the represent- || exactly to what extent private resources and 
sioner of Education, who has given the sub- || atives of free trade and the other from the rep- || private enterprise have been drained and 
ject much thought, writes to me that he is || resentatives of protection, they alike make || burdened. 
“very much distressed by the general neglect || dutiable, and with varying rates, a large num- The amount raised by the Government may 
of public instruetion in the Territories.”’ ber of articles which are produced inthis coun- |; show, indeed, that the actual wealth of the 
cannot better conclude my necessarily || try, the practical question for us now to settle || country has not been exhausted, on the plain 








urried remarks on this, the only opportunity || is, not the vexed one of the reiative merits of || arithmetical principle that you cannot pay 
granted me to discuss a great question, upon || free trade and protection in the abstract, but || what you do not bave; but that is the only 
ch I had hoped to speak at length and |{ whether the duties proposed, within the range |) financial significance there is in such an ex- 
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j it. It yno meat follows that the amount 
I y t p oned to current ability ; 
t be in excessof what the returns 
\ t ind busine can fairly bear; and 
hat thus the capital, so to speak, of the ecoun- 


eing consumed in mee ting the exaction. 


\s no one que ms the ivency ¢ tf the 
count , our credit doe not require to be sus 

ed by extortionate levies ind while we 
muy | ible to comply with the demands of 
the custom flicer and the internal tax-gath 
erer, it till neveriheless true that to the 
extent their dema may be lessened will 


property f uhanced 


urely, as the country is just emerging from 
an exhausting war, and is not yet, by reason 
of protracted military rule and political dis 
order in an extensive and naturally productive 
section of it, fully restored to the developing 
agencies of peace, it should for the 


present 

be granted the fullest exemption from finan 
cial burden practi able. 
No exaction but what is absolutely unavoid- 
able should be imposed. And, as in a few 
years, if not overstrained, our capac ity for pay- 
ing the principal of our debt will be doubled, 
euch increase of our ability to pay will be 
r indebtedness 
us that as the assessable 
basis, or wealth, is increased the weight of 
pecuniary obligation 1s re latively lessened. It 
would seem, then, to be the part of wisdom (it 
being within our own option by the terms of 
our indebtedness) to graduate our liquidation 
according to our increasing ability to pay 
Why should a debtor embarrass his busiuess, 


eat up his profi 


equivalent to a reduction ot ou 


one half. It is obvi 


and draw on his capital, in 
straining to discharge his note hefore it is due, 
when be knows that by waiting ull its maturity 
he will be able to pay it without discomfort, 
and have accumulated a surplus, and extended 
his bu Siness be sides ? 
If it were necessary to satisfy the public 
creditor that the debi 1s secure, a rate of tax- 
ation suflicient for that purpose might be 
justified; but as the creditor, so tar from 
would greatly prefer 
that bis claim should not be discharged, it 
seems to be most short-sighted and uatbrifty 
to strain and overload the property und busi- 


ness pursuits and enterprises of the people, 


doubting our solvency, 


as is now dove, to effect a premature and 
rapid extinguishment of the public debt, wheu 
by a more gradual process we could lighten 
the weight while it is felt the heaviest, and in 
a few years, made fewer by lessening the bur- 
den now, pay it off without comparatively 
feeling it. Moreover, the burden imposed by 
the pres ut policy as to the public debt is not 
only the amount expressly raised for its annual 

eduction, but also includes the increased 
sibee paid by consumers on articles on which 
duty is laid in order to provide tor this reduc- 
tion ; and yet so enamored is this Admunis- 
tration of its present unsound and delusive 
financiering, that it not only 


imposes the 
heavy 


burden indicated, but incurs besides 
the cost of the premium on gold in its effort 
for the paymeut of the debt before it is due, 
and to creditors who prefer to indulge! No 
wonder that a system so injudicious and waste- 
ful is suspected of being devised in the inter- 
ests of those who enjoy the fruits of the ex- 
orbilant tariff rates that it renders inevitable. 

But to return trom what may be somewhat 
of a digression to the consideration of the 
degree of reduction now proposed, I repeat 


that the reduetion should be equitably dis- 
tributed. [ protest that itis not just that almost 
the only artuicie In) which Maryland is inter- 


d of the four thousand that enjoy protec- 
tion should be singled out for a g rossly larger 
reduction than nearly every other article in the 
long catalogue, while the giant and pampered 
monopolies that are chargeable with the real 
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causes of grievance are left comparatively 
i 


undis turbe In the case of no other of the 
principal staples of productive industry is the 
percentage of proposed reduction so great 
aud that ‘of the proposed actual duty so smail 
as in that of the article of bituminous coal. It 
is a singular, not to say suspicious coinci- 
dence, that while the majority and the minority 
of the committe the aceredited champions, 





respectively, of free trade and of protecuon 
differ irreconcilably in most of their views, 
and as to many ile ms, they read lily unite in 
recommending areduction of the duty on bitu- 
minous coal, and to pre cisely the same extent, 
namely, from the existing duty of one dollar 
and aquarter per ton down to fifty cents perton. 
Wuile the stony foundauons of this massive 
edifice are almost made to quake, and the air 
is literally, as well as figuratively, rent in the 
shock of collision between these apparently 
implacable warriors, when they come in the 
surging of the strife to that part of the field 
underlaid with bituminous coal, some subtle 
enchantment suddenly steals over their fiery 
spirits, and, reining their chargers, drop ping 
ube ‘ir lances, a truce is called, and, in a gra- 
ous spiritot propiuiation, a sacrifice is offered 
to the asperities of both sides by a proposed 
joint immolation of the leading mining indus- 
try of my State. By yielding us up to the 
vengeance of free trade the knights of protec- 
lion secure proportionate immunity for inter- 
ests they prize more dearly, while, by a relent- 
less massacre of our intantile irterest, which 
marshals but a small community for its de- 
fense, the doughty knights in the advance line 


| of tree trade win an easy victory, and mike a 
show of laurels that cover their repulse in 


quarters where the forces were more equal 
and the fight more stubborn. 

While calico has beeu approached with cau- 
tion, wool has been treated with a respect 
bordering on veneration, and iron, pig at 
that, has been most circumspectly assailed ; 
when bituminous coal becomes in its turn the 
object of attack, the forces of protection 
actually reénforce those of free trade in a 
common and furious assault that aims to be 
votbing short of a massacre—an assault whose 
vindictiveness is measurably explained and 
proportioned by the known ‘smaliness of the 
lorce interested in its defense and the degree 
of impunity with which so truculent an on- 
slaught cau be made, 

Sir, itis a sorry sight to behold the chosen 
leaders of the {free-trade onset, retiring with 
confessed discomfiture trom their assault upon 
the citadels of protection, and surrendering, 
almost with a salute of colors, much for which 
they contended to the serried ranks that cham- 
plon the great industries of the North and 
Kast, turn with fury upon little Maryland, 
there to wreak their se use of disappuintment 
and retrieve something of their lost prestige ! 

Justly may we complain, I think, when the 
free-trade side of the committee concedes to 
the other a duty of from fifty to sixty per cent. 
on their favorite staples, and at the same time 


| reduces the protection on soft coal to the piti- 


ful figure of but nineteen per cent. No other 
leading commodity has been reduced in the 
same proportion or accorded so little actual 
duty. Itis of this inequality | complain, not 
of the effort to lower the tariff. 

l'o show somewhat in detail how invidious 
and gross is the discrimination, | need but 
state that even the bill reported from the free- 
trade side of the committee, which aims at a 
more thorough revision than the other, retains 
a duty of forty-nine per cent. upon wool, fifty- 
eight per cent. upon cloth, uimety-three per 
cent. upon flannel, eighty-eight per cent upon 
blankets, eighty-two per cent. apon woolen 
hats, forty-eight per cent. upon woolen shirts, 
seventy-three per cent. upon worsted goods, 
fifty eight per cent. upon women’s and chil- 
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| discordant chorus that clamors 
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dren’s dress gocds, ee to +} 
nine per cent. upon cottous, rty- 
cent. upon calicoes ; thirty- nine er cent. », 
‘on, thirty-seve D per cent. upon railroad 
Dars, thirty per cent. upon hammers ,, 
sledges, thirty five per cent. upon may 
tured steel, fifiy per cent. Up on salt, twep 
per cent. upon leather, and, as I hay 

but nineteen per cent. upon ba 
thus securing to all those other | 


sCAaUL! 





percent 
4 eeenee proposed for coal. [ a; 


that coal sball bear its fair proport - 
c urtailment in the effort to lighte h the gy 
burden, and f will promptly agree to "s 
tion from the present rate of one dollar 
a quarter to a dollar per ton, althou; ght 
is @ greater percentage than the p op 
average of reduction. Surely it is not; 
method of revision to subject a ane i. 
industry suddenly to double the loss of peo. 
tection imposed ov others of the same g¢ nee 
class and leave it with not balf as muci aly 
lute duty. 

We stand ready and anxious to coiiper 
in a wise, thorough, and just revision « 
tariff, but we demand an equitable distr; 
tion of the custom duties. In all fairness, | 
you raise the cry for free coal, see that 
mingle with it a ery for free cottons, free w 
ens, and free iron also. But we ean jo 


i 


1 


ft ¢} 
I 


for free ¢ 
and protected calico in the same breath. \Vg 
will keep pace with you in an intelligent ge 
eral reduction of the tariff; but we ask that 
our young and struggling industry shall 
be selected as a victim or a scape-goat, but 
shall be brought within the pale of the same 
consideration you extend to others. rue, 
we do not possess imposing phalanxes of he 
resentatives to defend and enforce our 
claims, and wage a war of retaliation wi 
they sre unheeded. We have not the power 
capital, and combinations that the long-fos- 
tered, influential industries of the North and 
New England can bring to bear in their 
half. Our appeal is not to your sense of 
safety, but to your sense of justice. This, 
however, should but strengthen us with high- 
minded men; for the truly noble are proay 
est to accord the right where the strength is 
lacking to coerce it. 

So far as the clamor for a reduction of the 
duty on coal claims to be justified by the ex- 
tortionate prices heretofore caused by strikes 
and combinations, it is at once disingenuous 
and baseless. Those sirikes and combinations 
have been confined exclusively to the anthra- 
cite variety. Moreover, the statistics of the 
last fifteen years demonstrate thatthe price of 
bituminous coal has not sympathized with inet 
of anthracite, as was signally illustrated dur 
ing the memorable hard-coal strike of 187 
which lasted nearly four months, when shal 
kind of coal weut up immensely in price, while 
soft coal was actually lower during the whole 
season than it had been the year prev! lous 
his want of correspondence in price is due 
in a measure to the creditable business pria- 
ciples on which the soft-coal trade has been 
conducted, but is also due to an important 
fact which should prevent the confounding o! 


A 


| the two varieties, either in public prejudice or 


tariff legislation. ‘The bard and soft coal are 
practically different commodities. While 10 
an emergency they may be forced in an im- 
perfect degree to take each other's place fo! 
some purpose-, they are respectively so supe 
rior in the uses to which they ure common 
applied, and have each such special adaptabi 
ties, that they cannot be treated to advantage 
as similar or exchangeable commodities. AX 
thracite is especially “suited for dome stic fur 
bituminous is immeasurably superior for gas 
and steam generation. 


r 


Th 2y will not be oer 


| stituted for. exch other except under forced 
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aditions, and are substantially as different 
») each other as wood is from them both, 
i are nomoreto be confounded in economic 
‘ions. Besides, anthracite coal, in connec- 
with which the oppressive strikes and 
shinations have taken place, is free of duty 
. |tis bituminous only on which there is 


riff. ; : . 
" In view of these tacts, the graphic pictures 
suffering among the poor of the eastern 
os, caused by the high price of coal, fur- 
sh no pretext for the cry tor free coal as 
yst bituminous, because the coal which 
a ysed, and for which they were obliged to 
nav famine prices, was the anthracite, which 
s ‘already free from tariff. It is the trick of 
the demagogue or an unscrupulous enemy to 
ceek to laden one industry with the offenses 
of another; and as there is now no duty upon 
a : 
that would inflict a penalty for wrongs perpe- 
trated in its behalf on another interest, not 
only unoffending, but which has, so far as its 
yature would admit, by not sympathizing in 
: ee, and thus taking advantage of the needs 
ot the people, mitigated the hardships inflicted 
through the extortions of the other. 

While the policy continues, dating from the 
foundation of the Government, of raising the 
public revenue chiefly by tariff duties, there 
are strong considerations why bituminous coal 
should be made dutiable. The revenue it afford- 
ed lust year was $538,000; no inconsiderable 
sum, in view of the pressing needs of the Gov- 
ernment, and remembering that if coal be 
made free this amount must be made up from 
an increased duty on other articles or a higher 
rate of internal taxation. It is also a tact 
entitled to great weight that it has been the 
practice of the Government for half a ceutury, 
and through all Administrations, to lay a duty 
on bituminous coal. ‘The precedent thus set 
was founded in wisdom. While England has 
a coal-bearing territory of about eight thou- 
sand five hundred square miles, the coal-bear- 
ing area of the United States covers about 
six hundred thousand square miles. With all 
this latent wealth, and the capabilities it in- 
volves in an age of steam to a nation compet- 
ing with the leading Powers of the world ia 
the felds of manufactures and commerce, and 
laoking to its means of attack and defense in 
case of war, our statesmen were not slow to 
discern that our interest lay in the fullest devel- 
opment of our coal industry. As illustrative 
of this, the history of the tariff shows that 
while the duty is now $1 25 per ton, during 
the administrations of John Quincey Adams, 
Audrew Jackson, and Martin Van Buren a 
duty of $1 68 per ton was uniformly main- 
tained ; and during every subsequent Adiinis- 
tration there has been, while somewhat vary- 
ing, always a considerable duty. 

Not only was the foundation of this policy 
a sound one, but, because such has been the 
policy for so long a period, it should not be 
lightly reversed. Itis of the first importance 
to industrial enterprises that there should be 
steadiness and consistency iu the adjustment 
of tariff duties to articles of home production, 
and especially so in the case of an article 
requiring so much capital for its working as 
biluminous coal. Good faith requires that the 
Government should not hastily inflict disaster 
upon those who have invested heavily in the 
vevelopment of this interest on the strength 
ot an established policy of fifty years. Upon 
the faith of this friendly policy the State of 
Maryland, which I have the honor. in part to 
represent, has ventured largely. The coal- 


helds of Alleghany by the fostering hand of 
Government were held up to excite her 
®uterprise and invite her investment, and, in 
Consequence, of public and private capital, in 
the purchase and working of the mines, and 
associated and dependent interests, and in the 


the 


The Tariff- Mr. Ritchie . 


building of the Chesapeake and Ohio canal, 
the Baltimore and Ohio, Western Maryland, 
and other existing and projected railroads, 
which would scarcely have been undertaken 
apart from the anticipated profits, direct 
and indirect, of the coal traffic, she bas now 
employed, I suppose, at least $60,000,000. 
Sir, my State being thus interested, so long 
as New England presses for 
manufactures, the West for protection on 
wool, and Michigan and Wisconsin for pro- 


protection on 


tection on lumber, | would be justified, onthe 
principle merely of fair play, in objecting to 
their united clamor for free coal, but I have, 
looking to the past and the intrinsic value of 
coal to the enterprises of all sections, the 
broader justification of established national 


|| policy and the national welfare. 


nthracite, it is a perverse and baleful logic 


Since the British province of Nova Scotia 
is virtually the only source of importation with 
which our bituminous coal production is 
brought into competition, the proposal to 
repeal or reduce the duty is, in effect, a prop- 
osition to increase the advantages of our for- 
eign rival. Under the reciprocity treaty, which 
went into effect June, 1854, aud expired March, 
1866, coal was admitted free of duty trom the 
British possessions. On its termination the 
present duty of $1 25 per ton was enacted 
We have therefore, in the operation of the 
reciprocity treaty, and in the effect of the duty 
siuce imposed, reliable data from which to 
determine how the quantity of home produc- 
tion, the supply generally, and the price to 
consumers has aud is likely to be, 
affected by the absence or existence of the 
duty, and the wisdom of the policy that would 


been, 
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paralyze or cripple this valuable home indus- 
try, and piace us for our great motive power 
in peace and war at the mercy of our ‘‘ an- 
cient enemy.’’ 

Phe quantity of coal raised and shipped in 
the province of Nova Scotia, according to 
J. Rutherford, Chief Inspector of Mines, has 


} ‘ ] . 
peen as follows: 








Tone, 

184, (the first year of the treaty)................... 213,250 
18 ° eee . © ceseee cece . lb SS 
1856 ; qadedd bh oyouieskeengeunedyinteielncnnee 
185 5 Le a o7 SUS 
1858...... seal ; oe inet kate 280,018 
1859 seca sallival cate ddusistnleaia vivian oacadaliatsteamiinian an 
ici: ontaDatiuiinceewatien seeneves eveaeessententeeaseeiene 
RT dilinan: wal cin’ & cae cneni o0enditiiialin en iutin ees eeinan enkeneen 204,545 
lis cess shillcntaninsercenss vevaddnegnniehedninenmaneenenn 3,631 
SUIT ec cccssic’s aac tin senesedeabenesseiaaniooimeabemsssaaiaeicnconcaredesaaibaiiaguicananaaaae 
Mivicswneestesdees payaiovenetnvisenen 576,94 
1865 sO salevbivebideateaesdamaiianats 635,586 
1866, (the last year of the treaty).................. 558,519 
sscedeaeeulen ae 
43,624 
OLL. 74 
068 276 





been annuaily imported from Nova Scotia 
since the d ity of dl 25 per ton was imposed, 
on the termination of the treaty, as when, 
during its existence, there was no duty at all, 
evidencing, what is also well known otherwise, 
that the cost of producing and bringing provin- 
cial coal to our eastern markets is so much 
less than that attending our own that the duty 
paid by the former does not materially affect 
its profits. 

1 here furnish a statement exhibiting the 
number of tons of American bituminous coal 
used in the Atlantic sea-board States for the 
years from 1854 to 1871, inclusive: 


Tonnage of American bituminous coal used in the Atlantic sea-board States. 
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It will be perceived that from the year 1854 
to 1865, the eleven years of the duration of 
the treaty, when coal was admitted free, the 
yearly American production increased from 
659,681 tons to but 1,989,247 tons, while dur- 
ing only the six succeeding years, from 1565 
to 1872, the duty being $1 25 per ton, the 
increase has been from 1,989,247 to 4,641,722 
tons; that is, in the eleven years, when free, 
1,329,566; in the six years, with the duty, 
2,652,475 tons. The statistics as to the pro- 
portion furnished from Alleghany county, in 
my State, are, it will be observed: 


Tones, 
650,681 


903,405 





i sensu diode didhiiettaiiucigiesael aa 
showing, as to our Maryland production, an 
increase in the eleven years of the treaty of 
but 243,814 tons, and in the six years since 


| of 1,441,688 tons! 


The increased facilities of transportation 
have doubtless had much to do with the aug- 
mentation of the production in Pennsylvania ; 
but it must be remembered there would be 
no inducement to supply the means of trans- 
portation for coal unless it were profitable to 
mine it. The one flowsfrom the other. The 
additional facilities for transportation, aud 
the lucrative employment to capital and labor 
involved in works of internal improvement, 
are beneficial results of the imposition of the 
duty, which, while indirect, are as much to be 
reckoned in summing up its advantages, and 
to be taken into as tender consideration, as 
the coal interest proper. 

The next inquiry, and a very material one, 
is, how has the price of the article been 
affected? Has the tariff duty been added to 
it? If not, but, on the contrary, the increased 
production caused by its imposition has in 


a 
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fact made the price lower than it was when 
admitted free, then the tariff has 
operated to the relief of the consumer. 


coal was 

Le t j turn to the statistics, bearing in 
mind that while provincial coal is well adapted 
for gas, the better quality and greater safety 
of our soft coal for steam fuel commands for 
it relatively a bigher price.) From the Bos 
ton Shipping List and Price Current I take 
the average yearly price of Nova Scotia coal 
at Boston for the period of ten years from 
1861 to 1371, as follows: 


Average price Duty. 
per year, 

i acieaienineni vias a Free. 
1862..... ; ‘ silat . 560 Free. 
1863... 7 40 Free, 
184 ; 10 40 Free, 
1865 2 ¥ OU Free. 
1506 aa & 54 $1 25 
Is . ante oe 1 2 
LSb8 & 16 5) 
Isoy 7 73 13 
i870 sseementeunh ae 12 
1871 ° ° . ° 6 54 ] 4 


[ also add the following table, showing the 
average price per ton of twenty-two hundred 
and forty pounds of Cumberland coal, deliv- 
ered on board vessel at Baltimore, Maryland, 


together with the average freight to Boston: 


A verage A verage 
Ave ragejor Sreightto coat in 
year, Boston, Boston, 
1861 . . $3 44 $2 25 $5 69 
4 25 2 42 6 64 
me » 57 3 28 8 85 
i { 6 #4 5 oY 10 23 
L8G 7 OT 3 79 1] 36 
TSiit 5 O4 3 53 9 47 
186i 4 97 2 65 7 65 
tis 4 71 3 21 7 92 
iY 4 97 2 83 7 80 
) 4 72 2 64 7 36 
] 4 72 2 73 7 45 


rom an examination of the foregoing it will 

be found that the average price at Boston of 
he Nova Scotia coal for the five years since 
the imposition of the duty of $1 25 has been 
eventy three cents less per ton, and of the 
Cumberland coal $1 66 less per ton at Boston 
and $1 21 less per ton at Baltimore—where 
the former never comes and never will, from 
the cost of transportation and local relations 
than it was during the last five years of the 
reciprocity treaty, when Nova Scotia coal paid 
no daty whatever. 

i concede that as the transportation of coal 
from our Alleghany region was interrupted at 
times during the war the effect of this circum- 
stance would be to raise the price; but the fact 
nevertheless remains that since the expira- 
tion of the treaty, and with transportation un- 
interrupted, the price of coal has steadily 


declined. 1] 


[t is a fact worthy of note that in the winter 
of 1864-65, taking advantage of the derange- 
meut of our trade by hostilities along the bor- 
der, the price of Nova Scotia coal was run up 
till it reached the extortionate average for the 
month of February, 1865, of $15 50 per ton! 
This exhibition of oppressive cupidity should 
teach us to rely upon the development of our 
own and not upon a foreign interest. 

Mr. CONGER. Will the gentleman allow 
me to ask him a question? 

Mr. RITCHIE. With pleasure. 

Mr. CONGER,. If, under the reciprocity 
treaty, the price of coal was higher than it is 





now, would not the argument be a good one to | 
show that, the reciprocity treaty restored, the | 
coal of the producers along our mountain 
sides would bring a higher price than it does 
now? 
Mr. RITCHIE. My answer is that the 
interest of the consumer is to be considered 
as well as that of the producer. Further, 
merease of price is not indicative of the 
prosperity of a home industry when that 
increase is Owilng, as in the case in point, to 
the curtailment and interruption of that 
industry, and the advantage taken of the dimi- 
nution of production by a foreiga competitor, || 


May 2. 





The Tariff — Mr. Ritchie. 


To resume: the field of competition between 
our American and the Nova Scotia coal is on 
the Atlantic sea-board north of Philadelphia ; 
that is, somewhat in New York city and mainly 
in New England. The freight charges from 
Nova Scotia would be too great, even were the 
duty entirely repealed, for consumers in the 
interior to procure that coal. 

In adjusting the duty, therefore, we ought 
to consider the great advantages the provin- 
cial coal production has over our own. In the 
first place, while the wages of the American 
miner is about sixty-five cents per ton, in the 
provincesthe miner is not paid half that mach. 
In the second place, and a most material cir- 
cumstance it is in favor of our foreign rival, 
while our bituminous coal-fields lie over two 
hundred miles from tide-water, and are bur- 
dened with the cost of that distance of land 
transportation, the farthest of the provincial 


42p Cona....2p Sess. 


| by lowering the price the farmer recejy,. 


his grain in the city markets, as to ea 
reduce freights on coal by lowering j), ,,, 
through a reduction of the duty. [y. ,. 
believe, the reduction of the duty to one 
lar per ton would be as much as would 


' 


| fair and judicious, a greater reduction 


| possibly 


mines is not ten miles inland, so that they have 


only the comparatively inexpensive transport- 
ation by water in getting to market. As the 
freight from Baltimore and Georgetown to 
Boston and New York is just about equal to 
that from Pictou to Boston and New York, say 
$2 50 per ton, it is apparent that the differ- 
ence against us is, in addition to the difference 
in cost of mining, the cost incurred in getting 
our coal from the mouth of the mine on board 
the vessel at tide-water. 
three dollars per ton. 
| here append a detailed statement of the 
cost of mining and delivering coal from the 
Alleghany coal-fields of Maryland, on board 
of vesselsat Georgetown, District of Columbia, 
as published by Hon. James C. Clark, president 
of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company : 
Per fon, 
i ne $0 67% 
Timber and machinery for track, dump-ing 
chutes and superintendence, andtram-ways 
and all other expenses, to piace coal on 
board of cars at mines. ; 25 
Railroad treight and charges from mines to 
canal, average haul 23 miles, over grades 
120 feet per mile Sachs’ “aves meni euababsaaisntebbcas 
W Mariage Ot Cam berlana ......<ccccss<cccsvcsecesssescces 5 
All other shipping expenses, agencies, taxes, 





OL 

“~e 

town, 148 miles, ¢ cent per ton per mile....... 46 

Boat freights, transportation charges, &c..... - 140 
Transshipment, wharfage, agents, clerk’s 

office, rent, &c., at Georgetown............ccc0000. 30 


Cost on board of Vessels.........ccoccccsscccecees 
Add for royalty on the coal 


This gives the actual cost of coal on board of 
vessels at tide-water. 


The cost by rail to Baltimore is greater. 
Just here [ would remark, in reply to the 


retort that freights are too high, that I am | 
advised the tolls upon the Chesapeake and || 


Ohio caval are thirty-three per cent. less than 
on any other canal in the country, with the 


| exception of one of the Erie canals, and one 


other in Ohio; and that the freights on the 
Baltimore and Ohio railroad compare favor- 
ably, considering its high grades, with those 
of other trunk lines. But, if too high, the coal 
owners do not control them, and are no more 


responsible and no more to be censured for | 


exorbitant freights than the farmer who sends 
his grain, the miller his flour, the tanner his 
leather, the lumberman his lumber, or than 
the passenger for the price of his ticket. The 


| interest of all these would be promoted by 
cheaper rates: butas longas you tax iron, steel, | 
| and machinery as you do, the railroad compa- | 
| nies will have a reasonable pretext for meet- 
| ing their increased expenses by increasing the 


price of freights. 

You should reduce the tariff on articles that 
make transportation high before you reduce 
the profits of the cual producer, who hasto pay 
it. You might as properly attempt to reform 
the charges of railroad transportation on wheat, 





This cost is at least | 


| 


| price last year, to which it was reduced by; 
| incpeased production of American coal since 


| 


| pay, they actually put up the price of their coal 


lower freights; but it woy! 
because of the depressing effect upon the ¢ 
interest, and the consequent diminution if 
amount of tonnage to be carried. 

As the actual cost of Cumberland e¢ 
the pit’s mouth is about ninety cents per to, 
and it can be there bought for one dollar , 
ton, the Nova Scotia coal, notwithstand); = 
duty it pays, is much more profitable. lak 
the average price of the latter at Bostoy ¢. 
the six years since the duty of $1 25 per tor 
was imposed, which is $7 62, and maki, a} ; 


| liberal allowance of five dollars per toy fo» 
| cost of mining, transportation, and the dy 


the gains of the provincial companies gr 


shown to have been enormous. Even at the 


ue 


the expiration of the treaty, the profit on 


| foreign coal has been nearly double that of the 
| selling price of our coal at the pit’s mout| 


What must have been the hoardings of the 


| grasping operators in foreign coal when, taking 


advantage of our war troubles, with no duty to 


in Boston harbor to $15 50 per ton by the 
cargo! Surely those who have reaped and arg 


| reaping such exorbitant profits from the pock- 


ets of American consumers may fairly con- 
tribute, through a tariff they do not feel, to 


| lighten the bardens with which we are op- 
| pressed, and should not be assisted to embar 


'| page 7 of same report) the above nominal c# 
| ital of $750,000 represents a cash outiay of 0! 
| $85,000, it appears that the dividend would be ove! 
| fifty per cent. per annum upon actual capital in- 





rass our coal industry, now known to realize 
barely a living profit—its profit on a ton of 
coal in the eastern cities not being ten cents, 


| and scarcely a company last year yielding « 


six per cent. return. 

Yet, reasonable as is such an expectation, 
it will be found on investigation that the ery 
for free coal has been gotten up in the interest 
of capitalists, manufacturers,and corporations, 
that are intrenched in monopoly, bloated by 
inordinate profits, and some of them reeking 
with the spoils of bounty and protection. 

The report of the Pictou Mining Company, 
organized since the expiration of the reci- 
procity treaty, and the establishment of the 
duty of $1 25 on coal, discloses that a large 
majority of the directors are citizens of the 
United States, and that these mines are 
largely owned by eastern capitalists. This 
report shows that these American gentlemen 
have not invested their capital without con- 
sidering the effects of the duty upon prospect: 
ive profits, and that returns are, notwith- 
standing, most remunerative. On page 15 we 
have this statement: 


‘* Pictou coal, of like character for steam and gas 
as ours, has been sold the past year at the vessel § 
side in Pictou upper harbor for $2 25 per ton, leay- 
ing for profit $1 65 per ton, United States curren 
We will count for this estimate only upon sales at 
two dollars per ton, thus leaving us one dollar prott 
at least upon each ton mined and delivered. ) 
production of the comparatively insignificant quan- 
tity of forty-five thousand tons only, which w pull 
be the work of but three or four months, will pey, " 
one dollar per ton, six per cent. in gold upon the 
ten dollars per share par value of the whole stock 
of $750,000.” 


“This, upon thé face of it’’— 
Remarks a reviewer— 
‘is not an exorbitant profit; but when (see upon 


t 


vested at the above smal! production. 

“And were the production per annum dou 
it would beequivalent to returning to the inve \ 
in this operation the whole amount of their inves 
ment each year. ; ; 

“The profit which they acknowledge is ere®''' 
than the price at which the producers of Amelio" 
coal sell their product at the mine.” 


1872.] 
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other active and interested advocate of 
" rep al of the duty, theugh concealed 
nd the champions ‘and employing the 
i phrases of free trade, are the gas 
ies of New York and Brooklyn. The 
ning pauper—treezing from the high price 
xpracite, already free, and curiously beg- 


vi 


u 
minous, made more plentiful and cheaper 
the daty—closely serutinized, proves to 


he 
opaire from exorbitant profits on gas, 
id become still richer at the expense of 
industry by the additional 
that would accrue trom the free importa- 
n of foreign coal. Some idea may be 
formed of What consideration should be shown 
e hypocritical ¢ clamor from this source from 
ct that the notorious Tweed, shortly 
is arrest for complicity with what are 
| the ‘*Tammany Corruptions,’’ sold 
1,000,000 of his stock in the Metropolitan 
Gas-Light Company, whose par value is $100, 
<360a share! The stock of the Manhat- 
an Gas Company. when found at all, brings 
wo hundred and eighty to three hundred 
llars on the $100 par value; and the 
Brooklyn Gas Company $230 on the $100. 
And even the original stocl 
pal value 1s $100, has been ‘‘ watered’? four 
times. And on this ** watered’’ basis, 
with gas, say at $2 25 per thousand feet in 
New York and $2 74 in Brooklyn, the annual 
dividends range from twenty-five to forty per 


struggling 


[i ill becomes the Representative with such 
stituents as the gas companies of New York 
nveigh against the struggling industries of 

ihe distant Alleghanies. That kind of crusade 

vainst alleged monopoly, which serves a for- 
eigu interest at the expense of our own, and 

yampers the engorged gas corporations of a 

great etropoli s, chi allenges neithe® my admi 
unorconfidence. Herethe gallant charger 

of free trade, whether consciously or not, is 
tridden and spurred by the very imperson- 
ion of monopoly. It is an odd and sorry 
spectacle to’see an intellect with a free trade 
pedigree and a free trade prance, and whose 
isings scintillate with sarcasm and jingle 
with wit, mounted and used by so obese, so 
unsightly, and so incongruous a rider. The 
same bills that propose to reduce the protec- 
tion to coal at the rate of one hundred and 
fifty per cent. repeal the internal revenue tax 
gas, which last year yielded a revenue of 
$2,573,123, while retaining other really oppress- 
iveand odious features of the internal revenue 
system. 

But the ery for free coal is most vociferous 
from the capitalists and manufacturers of New 
Kngland, the Legislature of Massachusetts 
baving taken the lead two years ago by in- 
structing its Representatives to urge a repeal 
of the duty. While these are the ‘ ‘especial 
wards’’ of protection; while at every step in 
the production of a ton of coal, and at ev ery 
stage of its transportation, the producer is 
directly and indirectly taxed for the benefit 
of eastern manufacturers; while the miner is 
xed almost on every article he eats, to the 
very salt with which he seasons his potato, 
‘he molasses on his bread and the sugar in 
his coffee, and in everything he wears, from 
the shoe upon his feet, with which he walks 

) his daily labor, to the oil that lights him 
and the tool he wields in performing it, the 
greedy, unappeasable avarice of New England 
cries for more, and would take the fleece of 
our single lamb and add it to the rich shear- 
lugs Of her already countless flocks. 

confess to some surprise in seeing many 
vestern members aiding New England to 
depress a home industry which it is the 
interest of the West to encourage, in the effort 

0 increase the importation of foreiga coal, 


lief through the abolition of the duty on | 


cated monopolist, who, already a | 


i, the stock whose | 








The Tariff Mr. Ritchie. 


when it can in nowise inure to the benefit of 


| the interior. It is manifest that if coal be 


| the Cumber 


| enables them to take out 


admitted even free the cost of overland trans- 
portation, which now burdens our own pro 
duction in seeking the sea-board, would pre 
vent its successful competition with the coal 
of the Alleghanies. The repeal the duty, 
it is obvious, from this cause would not 
cheapen our own coal to inland consumers; 
indeed, the effect might be, that, 
foreign competition trom the Atl 
board, where alone the Nova Seotia coal can 
be carried to advantage 


driven by 


antic sea 


», and thus circum- 
scribed in market and production, our coal 
producers would be driven to compensate for 
the restriction by charging higher prices in 
their local and western trade where they would 
have a monopoly. Moreover, it must occur, 
on reflection, that it is a positive advantage to 
the West to have a large non-agricultural 
community along our Alleghany mountains. 
Such a population furnishes a market for the 
western farmer, and at the same time saves 
him the freight he would incur in sending his 
produce further eastward. 

In this connection it is worthy of note that 
the development of our Alleghany coal-fields, 
and the direct and 
of our Maryland 


advant: iweous connection 

public works with them, has 
effected the establishment of lines of ocean 
steamers from Baltimore to Kurope, whose 
increased facilities in running from that port 
largely redound to the benefit of the West. 
So long as our Alleghany coal-fields can be 
prosperously worked, the Baltimore and Ohio 
railroad, by operating these Atlantic lines as 
part of its own enterprise, may be expected to 
be able to furnish coal to these steam vessels, 
as it does now, at the rate of $2 50 per ton 
less than New York or Boston ean furnish 
land coal, w ferred, when 
the disparity is not too great, for generating 
steam on shipboard. This is asaving in first 
class vessels of $2,000 a trip, a saving 


hich is pre 


which 


and bring back car 


| goes at correspondingly reduced freights. As 


the outgoing cargoes are largely made up of 
western produce, and the incoming are largely 


| consigned to the West in exchange, itis clearly 


not the interest of the West to cripple the coal 
industry of Maryland, and as a conse a lence 
the commercial capabilities of Baltimore city, 
which are so intimately identified wi th western 


| prosperity. 


| article in which one’ 


| sistency 


As to the charge that it is inconsistent to 
profess a desire for a reduction of the tariff, 
and yet contend for a duty on a particular 

happens to 
[ submit that there is no incon 


own State 
be interested, 
in a readiness to revise the tariff pari 
passu with other interests, and in objecting to 
a discrimination again 

your own section. 


st the product peculiar to 
So long as the principle 


of protection is admitted into the tariff it 


would be suicidal folly to assent toa duty upon 
the productions of every State but your own, 
or, what isequivalent, acquiesce in a duty that 
is grossly disproportioned lt is only by an 
equitable distribution of duty that equilibrium 
can be maintained which wiil save one interest 
from being sacrificed by the tribute it is made to 
pay to others. And so far from regarding it as 
censurable ina Representative t be j jealous for 


| the interests of ‘his own State or section, it is in 


my judg: nent commendable so lougas he asks 


‘only for equal consideration, or it can be 


shown that tne local interest and the general 
welfare go together. 

I contess to a spirit of watchfulness in regard 
to the coal industry of Alleghany county, for it 
has been, and is now, intitnately connected not 
only with the pros " verity of my ‘ district, but also 
of my State at lar; 
have invested in the mining industry proper; th 
many and varied merc antile, mechanical, aud 
agricultura! interest fi 


pringing from, depeudeu 


Theamount of capital w 
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on, orconnected in one way and another with it; 
the sums invested in our internal improve- 
ments, which it is probable would never have 
been consummated, even if projected, but for 
the alluring wealth of our bituminous coal- 
fields; the facilities supplied to the farmer in 
getting his produce to market, and the em 
ployment furnished to labor, in the construc 
tion and maintenance of these public works; 
the impulse to population, general business, 
and the value of land from contiguity to these 
highways; the advancement in wealth, busi 
ness enterprise, and commercial power of our 
State metropolis, interwoven as these are 
with our failroads, and the coal trade that 
largely invoked and largely feeds them; the 
prospect that at no rae day the rapidly 
augmeuting revenues of the Chesapeake and 
ho Ci anal will lift the Seviih »o of our entise 

State tax from the shoulders of our people ; 
the stimulus to general prosperity arising from 
the development of our mineral wealth, as 
illustrated in the case of Alleghany county, 
which in 1840 contained a population of but 
15,690, was without an avenue to market, and 
transported not asingle ton of coal 
borders the stroke 
hammer waked 
mountains 


in whose 
hardly a single pick or 
the primeval silence of her 
with no shaft probing to her hidden 
wealth, no furnace, rolling-mill, or engine to 
seize that wealth when once unearthed and 
quadruple it in value—and now boasting a pop 
ulation of forty thousand and an assessed 
value of $25,000,000, pouring from its caverns 
richer jewels than the talismanic word of Ali 
Baba e’er unlocked, its hill-sides brilliant 
with the flashing torches of its furnace-fires 
and echoing with the inspiring clangor of its 
many machine-shops and rolling mills—gigan 
tic highways, prodigies of skill and enterprise, 
waiting upon the products of her industries, 
and bearing, upon the threshold of her devel 
opment, as part of her wealth, 2,345,153 tons 
of coal annually to the sea-board ; and remena 
bering how different from all this it would be 
if that mining industry and those highways of 
intercourse and transportation had never felt 
the hand of 
be palsied—all these considerations rouse me 
to resist any unjust, invidious, and hostile 


legislation. 


enterprise, or were now to 


And knowing that a prosperous 
and justly-conducted industry communicates 
its benign influe nce s, through the relations of 
business, beyond the limits of its geographical 
home to the entire country, I feel that in op- 
posing a policy that would prostrate the pro- 
duction of our bituminous coal | am serving 
not only a local interest, but at the same time 
the public good also. 

Mr. CONGER. Let me ask the gentleman 
one other question: whether the theory of the 
Democratic party is not that all men should 
be allowed to buy where they can buy cheap 
est; and if so, why should they not be allowed 
to buy Nova Scotia coal, which is far cheaper 
than our own? 

Mr. RITCHIE. When the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. ConGer] ceases to secure pro- 
tection for lumber, the Louisianian for sugar, 
the Kentuckian for hemp, the South Carolin- 
iau for rice, the Ohioau for wool, the Penn- 
sylvanian for iron, the New Yorker for salt, 
and the eastern manufacturer for cottons, cal 
und a thousand other things, and the 

iff is abandoned as a means of raising rev- 
enue, we will be in a more favorable condition 
for applying theories, which, while sound in 
the abstract and proper to be worked toward, 
must yet be qualified in practical legislation 


OY CXisting 


iCGes, 


. 


ig circumstances. Besides, we have 
he duty, by increasing our own pro- 
duction, aud which costs ratably much less to 


S 
a 


inine it when the quantity is large, has reduced 
e price of both American and Nova Scotia 
coal, and the consumer thus bays cheapest by 
ieaus of the duty. 


And I would add that 
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é iality is galns class legislation, 18 
g { Democr d ie 
Mr. DICKEY There ought to be some 
thi , done [ ne labor ot the country. 
RITCHIE | believe the condition of 
the American laborer to be better than that 


of the British, and | would keep it so; and | 
also believe that, as among ourselves, the 
labor or capitai of one section should not be 
oppressed for the benefit of the labor or capi- 
tal of another. 

Now, the production of coal is eminently a 
question of labor, as it is the mining and 
handling of it that makes up nearly its entire 
cost As it lies imbedded in the bowels of the 
earth it 18 comparatively worthless. The 
strong arm of the dusky miner brings it forth 
from natures store house, and 80 bringing, 
give the Midas-like touch that imparts “a 
golden, or rather a *‘diamond’’ value. This 
question of duty is, therefore, a vital one to 
him, as it is in fact a question of wages—a 
question of the means of livelihood for him 
self and the wife and little ones that hang 
upon his care and cheer his humble home. 
Prostrate the coal interest and he will 
instantly feel it. A connection unseen, but 

ire and rapid as the eleciric current of the 
telegraph, holds that home in sympathy with 
the eastern market, and it brightens with hope 
and plenty or darkens with stint and appre 
hension, as prosperity or depression attend 
upon this industry. 

His wages formerly, | am told, were not 
much more than half what they are now, so 
that he has fortunately been enabled meas 
urably to keep pace with the increased cost 
of every ariicle of necessity caused by the war 
and the onerous tariff which has followed. 
But repeal the duty, strike down the industry 
from which he makes his support, and compel 
him to pay at every turn and in various forms 
the exactions which the tariff and taxation 
lay him under, and it is easy to understand 
What the consequences must be to him, 

| here append a list of articles of every day 
consuipption, with the per cent. of duty which 
each article pays under the present duty 
aunexed: 

Per cent. 


Salt iad : SR eB 
Coal-oil, (perroleum Neskieancabiaad ieee 
Brown or unbleiched domestics .............. . 5 
Ca ‘ , . eee seoee . ee . ereee OU 
Spool-thread - . oi ; J 76 
epun cotton beves opsccece ovecces ansbesescnis Ge 
Hosiery, (cotton) siahiaettnatethiondansiinet se wcaiie” a 
lable-ware a ee al aaiaaalie iatense eee 
Conibs ences 5 
NG Ki a a Haine -etbenieth det wdonbuie S54 
Linen Si ee ae ele 
Giass, (windew) from 49} to 63] 
Gunpewder ia a) 
RR NE PROG IRONS 6 cciniskh eckudtniesncecvenctbscsvensuscee TOE 
Ilats and bonnets of paim or straw................ 40 
Hlemp ropes......... : aa .. of 
Lron a from 48 to 104) 
lrace-chains ; a fesmessindces On 
Nails ° © eccces seeccesce eee . ecve . ential: Sam 
mteet . . . — = ..from 31 to 53 
Hlandsaws....... ; ‘ ay 
Pocket-knives......... -ibidelacsak ee 
Lead ‘ sini Sccniieil oe 
Leather ~~ . eseun wee OD 
Giioves, of skin or leather ) 
Paints nienebtbadieianeidind ..from 49} to 2113 


Writing-| per aie 
Needics, $1 per 1,000, and 


Pins ; ; . a 
Pens and pencils ‘ — he 5 donde Se 
Cioths made ot wouol..... . ecece cee eee . OG 
SHawis . ° ee -eeececes . ° > 

Flannels...... a EER RE 
Blankets. vibes Gaiccxuiaee 


Wool hats, 50 cents per pound................00...... OO 
Clothing, ready-made, 50 cents per pound, and 40 
Coffee. 
lea 
sugar 


Spices 


Opium, $2 50 per pound. 
Quinine... 





Books aes ‘4 Sine 5 


Carpets, (wool ease 40 to 8Y 


To further illustrate the operation of existing 


The Tariff —Mr. Ritchie. 


every miner, as well as mechanic and farmer, 
having a family, must frequently procure. 
The price of each article, the per cent. and 
amount of duty upon each, and cost without 
duty, 18 given; 








Coat of wool cloth ready mad@..............cc00.0-00 $12 00 
Duty 53 per CeOnt.....cccccccre ccoccsccescccsooossosceoosoesce 4 16 
ee: enn IN wo oe rs $7 84 
Piir of woolen pants ready made.................. $6 V0 
I I ee etigcleas 2 US 
Sie SIRE RO cis csicis ditaes scsnaiiechldeddee bane $3 92 
Knit drawers and undershirt of wool............. $3 00 
PIR TS GE SG OOINE oasais iiss n coseve chsicchsvosiecensccocssens 1 40 
Cost without duty.............. shanti allaaioh imeiatuesdsheld $1 60 
Wool hat..........  Sebcdhpabacvetebiadslas at eeeet ener ane 
RE ER Oe OE OI aki i savin is naeonndipncsintees 1 15 
RAE MT RNIN HEMRILD s5); nt ncaltcicinapnneionausoapsanensbadennsein $1 85 
Vest of wool cloth...... nb wabidl sebenc Rbedednebaebebsdnanbh $4 00 
Duty 53 per cent.............. 1 39 
CE TS TOUT iin nidescia vacksbrnetcccenibnesntaccbeeeesdi . 22 61 
Twenty yards of flannel at 60 cents................ $12 00 
PONE IE OUR els ck caren iain 4 73 





Cen NICE EN 8: cnicsistdndionisiobabiseianabiee 


Twenty yards unbleached domestic, 12} cents. $2 50 











er MI WAIN cats Sh aastk seu chiowmeneen ave ystereooune 65 
a a a ti ate $1 85 
Twenty yards calico at 15 cents...................... $3 00 
UR TEEy I SOONG cs inceutctnessicvceemsibscheccaventaexsivass “Rae 
Cina WAGE ET vcsibdsses sicincctenicicriskereisirnerenans $1 873 
Yen yards delaines at 25 cents................. sess BO OO 
I IE I IOI cal Ayokn Sora sdexadcovaedbotes casnossea ince 99 
Gomt  Witeomt OWES 6 xccesiscskeccdsiosveesconee scunevaiihial $1 51 
One pair ten-pound all-wool blankets............ 510 00 
ES BO MOE BN Gis icaccessecnndsbbavicaiiedscdccovas senses” 2 OS 
Ian a eal $4 96 
Twenty yards common wool carpet................ $20 00 
Sy Mee NN IG iva sicnt aseavechi ncaa ooncann ctoatnnnnces 9 42 
Rs I I is sitio ena ca abel $10 58 

INNS oS 2 aa nuitens esa eae Bi8 00 

Total duty........ padihs wke cbbaiivpbea ees vod aoner Siegen ceeeen ae 

OES GOES WIRRO UE GOES iv ccns inncisecansicectentcniines $45 863 


Andthus I might go on. If he buys a pair 
of boots for six dollars, he pays a duty of 
$2.10; if he buys four yards of Whitney cloth 
for a coat, he pays $11 60, while without duty 
it would cost him but $6 40. If he gets 
his wife a straw bonnet, thirty-five per cent. 
of the price is duty; and the very spool- 
thread with which she plies her taxed needle 
in clothing the children that play around 
her knee has a protection of seventy-six 
per cent, Itis a serio-comic way of putting it, 
but it brings the truth home, that the miners’ 
school-boy cannot have a button on his 
breeches without paying the eastern manufac- 
turer, who is crying for free coal, three cents 
in every ten expended in that way. When the 
breaking morn awakes the miner to his work, 
it comes to his opening eyes through a taxed 
window-pane—a toll gate on the light of 
heaven itself. Apvd every cooking utensil, 
and every cup and plate, employed in getting 
his breakfast, commencing with the match that 
kindles the fire, represents something pinched 
from his wages to enrich the manutacturer. 
Noteven the pipe, which furnishes him a frugal 
solace, is exempt from the ever-present, all- 
pursuing demand of the tithe-gatherer. Nay, 
if sickness stop his work, and lay him in pain 
upon his couch, the spirit of tariff cupidiry, 
uutouched by the spectacle of suffering, in- 
vades his chamber, and, standing at his bed- 
side, withholds the healing draught and denies 
even the consolations of the printed Word, 


tariff laws, I add a table or bill of goods which || until, like Shylock, its ‘pound of flesh’’ is 


(May 9 


ee 


42p Cona. 


paid. And if he die, bereaved 


not rear a tribute to his memory 
scanty savings have been in part expe 


detray the duty on the marble. 
The New England manufac 
holds in the ascending smoke ¢ 


7++ 2D NExx 


affection 
Until jp 


nded + 


turer, whi 
it his fact 


the forms of genii laden with richer trey: 


than those evoked by the lamp 
the gas monopolist of the great 
he feasts his eye upon the roll « 


or the quotations from his stock board, sh 
be the very last to incite a crusade againg: 


industry which directly itself ar 


transportation and through its workmen j 


so heavily laid under tribute. 


ot Alad | < : 


empor un 


rf his dividg 


id indirectly 


ISlow 


If it could be shown that our bitumiy 
coal operators are realizing exorbitant profite 


as well as those capitalists who are clamo 


for free coal the case would be 
they would find no apologist 


, 
2 different. ind 
or defender 


me. But, so far from this being so, I am cred. 


ibly informed that but a few cents per ton 
| the most that can be realized 
markeis; that our coal companies are | 


maintaining themselves, and th 


; 3 
In the easter, 
arely 
atif a repeal or 


heavy reduction of the duty takes place it w 


not only seriously cripple the trade, but 


ably cause an actual suspensi 
many of the mines, 


[ am afraid we are apt to overlook 


claims of the miner upon our 


pr 
On OL Work at 


the 
considerat 


When traveling at lightning speed along the 
iron highway, or gazing at the speedy steam 


ship subduing wind and tide 


as it bears the 


wealth of commerce to our wharves. or whey 


| quietly enjoying in our parlors 


that sheds comfort and cheerft 
| bearthstones, or seated beneat 


the ruddy glow 
ilness from our 
h the Pas- light 


5 


that illuminates the page we read, iow litle 
do we think of the humble workman, who, 
buried in his subterranean cell, endures the 


toil and danger, without which ail these ad. 


vantages dud comforts would 
As to his compensation, the 
ghany county receives about 
per ton, and, if a good work 
out about four tons per day. 


be impossil 

miner in Alle 
sixty-five cents 
man, will tur: 
But as soit coal 


cannot be stored to advantage, as the hard 
,can, and transportation by canal is totally 


suspended tor about three mon 


ths in the year, 


his wages average only from fifty to sixty dal 


lars a month. Moreover, the 


fluctuations in 


the demand and price of coal make bis em- 
ployment more or less uncertain ; and one 
accustomed to work in the mines is practi 


| cally unfitted for other occupat 
‘*The laborer is worthy of 
the Book of inspiration; and 
is this of the laborer in coal, 
miner is peculiarly marked b 
peril. While most men work 


ion. 

his hire,’’ says 
eminently true 
The life of the 
y hardship and 
in the glorious 


sunlight, and can look upon the blessed blue 


sky and the tinted clouds that 


float across it; 


can feed their vision upon the purple hills, the 
emerald fields, the varibued forest, hear the 


babbling stream, see the shit 
can bare their heated brow 


nimering river; 
to the cooling 


breeze and feel their toil lightened by ail 


| the sounds of natural and art 


ificial life, and 


cheered by the sight of human faces that 


keep them company, the m 


iner—far away 


from all that delights the eye and charms the 


ear, where the seasons, led by 
come notin their ever vary ing r¢ 
in subterranean windings, wor 


joyous spring, 
yuud—immured 
ks his solitary 


way, with ne beam of light but the glimmer 
of his hat-hung lamp, with no sound but the 
muffled thud otf his own pick or the dull rum 


ble of the hurrying truck-car. 


There, dee] 


down in the earth, he toils, so removed from 


life that even the storm-cloud, 
awes, yet wakes a sense of grat 


which, while i 
ideur, launches 


its lightnings and rolls its crashing thunders, 
unseen, unheard by him, 


Che half of the life-time of many a miner Is 
spent literally under ground. 


One of them, 


t 
ment 
mn ol 
average 

But ! 
system 

} 
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fat 


sliding 
winer 
maime 
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bout Gfiy. informed me that while a mere 
he was sent to the mines to work, and 
more than twenty-five years he had 
sus should call it—entombed. And 
< but atype of his class. The work is 
|, frequen! ly prosecuted with the miner 
on bis back as he burrows along the 
° oy standing ankle-deep in water that 
les cold from fissures overhead. Such 
. thdraws al from the light and atmosphere of 
ye surface, and such labor and exposure, ere 
we weaken the constitution and rack the 
ne with the pangs of rheumatism or other 
nts: and statistics show that the dura- 
of the life of the miner is much below the 
erage of other ordinary avocations. 
But not only is the every-day wear upon the 
gysiem gre at, the miner is besides in moment- 
ry danger to life and limb. 
family in the morning there is always 
is iwhing at the heart of each the possibility he 
ay vot return alive. 
ay be crushed or the narrow pathway closed 
d him by the crambling rock or the 
ng coal. 
cad evidence of the hazards to which the 
winer is exposed is found in the number of 
maime 1 that may be seen in a coal settlement, 
and in the touc hing and creditable fact of the 
tual societies that commonly exist among 
e the miseries of the crippled 
and the bereaved. 
metimes, too, the lurking fire-damp leaps 
ddenly upon him from its hidden lair and 
ekly stifles his breath and stills his heart; 
-horror of horrors!—lights up its sulphur- 
ous gases into consuming flame, and makes 
levth more hideous by adding the torments 
fire to the agonies of suffocation. 
Mr. Chairman, in behalf of these men, and 
whe nee industry that supports them, I 
t, let the tariff be revised in the spirit of 
fairness and equality. 


Or 


frame 


a’ 


il 


m to palliat 


Qu 


gene 


The Tariff. 
SPEECH OF HON. H. H..STARKWEATHER, 
Ok CONNECTICUT, 
Ix tHE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 4, 

The House having met for debate asin Committee 
of the Whole— 

Mr. STARKWEATUOER said: 

Mr. Speaker: We have heard from the gen- 
ewan from Massachusetts who has just taken 
his seat [Mr. Banks] a history of the wonder- 
ful growth of manufactures in this country, 
aud we have been charmed by his eloquence. 

| propose to state briefly my views in rela- 
* to the legislation proposed in regard to 
» tariff and internal revenue laws. A larger 

redaction should be made in taxation than 
bas been suggested by most of the gentlemen 
who have participated in this discussion. 
When the war closed we had a great debt 
upon us. In the course of a few years mil 
wns of this debt have been paid—more than 
three hundred millions within the last three 
ytars—and now the interests of the country 
vemand that an annual reduction of at least 
>00,000,000 should be made in taxation. [| 
would propose, in the first place, to do away 
entirely with the internal revenue taxation, 
except the tax on liquors and tobacco in their 
Various forms, and a portion of the stamp 
se The income tax must be abolished, 
hever to be revived. Nothing but the neces- 
sit iain from the war ever justified its 
fnactment, for it was odious, unequal in its 
Operations, imposing its burdens often on 
we business rather than the wealth of the 
country, and always encouraging men of un- 
Conscientious minds to evade its provisions. 


When he leaves | 


In an instant his limbs | 
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For the encouragement of commerce and 
ship-b uilding all material used in the eon- 
struction of ‘vessels should absolutely free 
of custom duties ' 

I think when the committee pr ypose a reduc- 
tion of twenty per cent upon th » leading man- 
ufactures of the country y, without regard to the 
present price of materials and labor or the 
profits arising fiom the capital invested, they 
are perpetrating great injustice not only to the 
capitalist, but an immensely greater wrong to 
the laborer 

The reduction of duty proposed on wool 
and cotton goods, on paper, thread, and many 
other articles, is altogether excessive. The 
profits from these manufactures since the war 
have been small, and often the woolen: miils 
have been operated ata loss to the proprietors. 
And the committee have made a greater 1 
duction on these than on other interests which 
have realized larger profits. The result will 
be to bankrupt the cotton and woolen man- 
ufacturers or drive them into other pursuits 
on which a less reduction has been made, an | 
these industries will, as a matter of necessity, 
be overcrowded, and in their turn” suffer. 
Let the reduction be less, if any is made, and 
more just and uniform. 

Mr. BURCHARD. Has the gentleman’s 
attention been called to the application of the 
reductions proposed in the committee’s bill? 

The gentleman will observe that they are to be 
applied upon those rates of daty which are 
excessively high. In cotton, for instance, the 
specific duties have become very high on ac- 
count of the reduction of the price of the 
article; and in woolen the reduction is only 
half that which was given as an equivalent for 
internal taxation. 

Mr.STARKWEATHER. Iam aware that 
that is the claim, but the facts do not sustain 
the theory. 

Mr. BURCHARD. 
out the statement 

Mr. STARKWEATHER. Ihave not time 
now to speak in detail, but I propose to sub- 
mit a statement of facts which has an import- 
ant bearing on this subject. The wages of 
skilled laborers in our manfacturing and me 

| chanical establishments are as high to-day as 
during the war. ‘This statement is sustained 
by all the labor statistics. And I have taken 


Examination will bear 


1] States and Territories. 


PONTE oo nicesn <tisac en 
Arizona..... 
PE OI ih ond yctnsmeniins 
I fia aa a asa nenaahouconipes 
RIO vine cccncoveavarevcedact ; 
Connecticut......... 
Dakota... 
Delaware. 
District of Columbia 
Florida. 

Georgia...... 
ID ec vtenadnionrne 5 dui atdie as dns 
DIERIN ot coccese ospocorcees Setenkesanes 
DBRT). Bisa, ack lovcbt bade ckavis decessst 





TE cn. tguislach salen Sinisa ars aiktack cantina 


SMR. ccs snes 
Kentucky .... 
Louisiana ...... ae Sesh 
alee cis cblnl sa mecaenetl : 
Maryland 
Massachusetts... 

Michigan... bsp bdsbcbebataceoks 
Minnesota................ cansbdcunibinateitebeed 
Mississippi..... ; pees 
Missouri...... i 

RI Di ics. ctidindeuaes ‘ 

PUIROIEGLS, ..; cavcanegapenpeeses 
Nevada...... sca aaaes ved soueiiieae conduaktd ; 
New H ampshire.. 





Amount carried forward ............. Be cee 


* Approximate, 
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pains tk 
1 


ascertain this fact on inquiry from all 
he district which 1 
have the honor Lo represent, at d j have no 
doubt that when we consider the high rate of 
wages the application of this amount of 


CHUN mMdustries in 


~ 


reduction will become a serious embarrassment 
LO those interests, and will result in a transfer 
of the capital and the workmen of the coun- 
try to oiher interests, with a tendency to break 

down those iuterests and produce bankruptey. 

[ said wages are as high today as during 
the war, This is true of the wages paid to the 
laborers engaged in the manufacture of cotton 

and woolen goods, prints, rubber goods, 

threads, paper, and all kinds of machinery. 

Wages ought not to be reduced, and in making 
a tariff we must look to the interest of labor 
as well as of capital, and take into consider- 
ation every interest of the people. 

Mr. Speaker, | think | may claim to have 
voted heretofore in accordance with this prin- 
ciple, whenever the subject has been before 
Congress, since I have been a member. The 
West and the South are equally interested with 
New England and the great central States of 
New York and Pennsylvania in this question. 

The true policy is to create a diversified and 
profitable industry in all sections of the coun- 
try. The Constitution evidently authorizes a 
discrimination in legislation in favor of the 
industries of the people in respect to the 
manner of raising the revenue. It reads: 

** The Congress shall have power to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts, and excises; to pay debts 
and provide for the common detense and general 
welfare ofthe United States.’’ 

It is clear that the means to pay the national 
debt and the current expenses of the Govern- 
meut ought to be raised in such a& muauner as 
to conduce and promote the ‘general wel- 
fare.’’ A system of political economy ‘fails 
to be a means if it closes the avenues to in- 

| dustry and neglects to provide a demand for 


 iabor. In di versified industry is national 


wealih; and in this increase in enterprise and 
diversity of industrial pursuit now shown by 
the statistics of the Census Office is a new 
pledge of national progress and wealth. 

The West is no longer a merely agricultural 
people, but are rapidly and successtully com- 
peting with the East in new industries. The 
following table shows the wonderful increase 

| in this respect since 1850; 


| Statement exhibiting the total value of manufactures (gross production) at the censuses of 1860 
and 1850, and approximately for certain States at the census of 1870. 


1870." 1860. 1850. | 
' 
$13,220,655 $10,588,566 $4,528,876 
185,410 . : 
7,699,676 2,880,576 | 537,908 
73,116,756 68,253,328 12,562,522 
- } aa a j 
81,924,555 | 47,114,585 | 
+ | 
9,892,902 4,619,296 
5,412,102 2,000), 208 
9 447.969 668,335 | 
16.9.5, 564 7,082,075 





57. 580.886 
42,805,409 
13,971.325 
»/ } (4058 | 
54] 87/031 240 
15000 0007 15.587 173 | 
79 822 O05 38,19.5,254 
75,924,104 41,735,157 
5) 163.878 255,545,022 | 
118.7 6 853 89 G58 } | 
23 541,325 3,373,172 | 
11,203,102 6,590,687 
915,000 0004 41,782,731 | 
2'559,301 | 
5.802 512 607,328 
] mt) ; = 
71,678,013 7 153 5,164,503 


$9 649,666,347 $828,630,325 


+ About, 


$424,109,196 | 


+) 
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States and Territories. 





Amount brought forward 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York. 
North Carolina, 
fh) 


Oregon 


} . 
t' nusylvania, 
Lhode Island 


outh Carolina. 


lennessee 
‘Texas, 

Utah. 
Vermont 
Virginia 

Weat Virginia. 
Washington.. 
W is ! in 

W yoming...... 


Total 


*Approximate, 


Increase of 1860 over 1850, eighty-five per cent. 
eight per cent. 


At thecensus of 1870 the products of the mines and fisheries are not included with the manufactures, 
860 the products of the mines and fisheries amounted to about ninety million dollars, 


os heretofore. In 1 


We must have diversified industries and || placing tea and coffee on the free list, making 


well-paid labor, and we must control our own 
markets. 


‘It cannot be repeated too often that a nation, 
whether she buy from abroad or produce at home, 
can have no more than she produces, The develop- 
ment of her domestic producing forces is therefore 
the true and only sound test of ber prosperity.”’ 


New industries are springing up in the West 
and South; and this variety of industry must 
be the basis of all permanent prosperity in 
every section of the country. The West to- 
day, more interested in having this tariff 80 
arranged as to encourage all kinds of manu- 
factures than New England, cannot, nor can 
the South and West, compete with the low rate 
of wages paid to laborers in England, Scot- 
land, France, and Belgium. These rates range 
from one sixth to one half—never more than 
one balf—the price paid inthe United States. 

I hope in this discussion we shall rise above 
party and partisan considerations, for lam 
quite sure that any party that fails to recognize 
ii fact that American labor must be protected 
will tail of popular support, Protection to 
American industry more than ever before 
has become the settled conviction of the 
people, and the sooner Congress recognizes 
this fact the better. I know denunciation is 
easy. It is easy for gentlemen to denounce 
protection as robbery. But this is not states- 
manship. | can say to gentlemen on the other 
side that as soon as they make the Democratic 
party the free trade party they will have no 
followers among intelligent business men and 
laborers. 

A few gentlemen—less than a dozen—in 
this House are clamoring for free trade, and 
are trying to force their party to adopt their 
theories. If free trade and direct taxation 
should once be tried for one year, nothing 
more would be heard of it or its advocates for 
the next half century. The early statesmen 
of the Republic encouraged the system of 
promoting American industry and American 
enterprise, 

Ihe people have prospered most under pro- 
techion. Look at our prosperity at this time 
under the present tariff. Labor is well re- 
warded, the nation is advancing more rapidly 
in prosperity than ever before, and we are 
paying off our national debt. 

lhe last Congress reduced taxes more than 
two hundred and fifty-two million dollars. The 
present Congress, by act of May 1, 1872, has 


15,369,731 6,577,202 1,168,538 
2.351,011 | 
31,976,889 | 14,637,807 8,570,920 
cae 38,496,077 ) | Kn 279 16 SO RY 
a 24.189.051 § | 50,652,124 29,602,507 


Increase of 1870 over 1869, one hundred and twenty- 


| facture in this country. 


| should Congress destroy it by a large reduc- 


| great business interests of the country, thus 


| by the act of March 8, 1857, the average rate 
made a further reduction of $17,000,000, by || of duties were reduced to seventeen per cent., | 


| session, we can safely make it $60,000,000 
| if we place this reduction so as to bear on | 
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1870.* | 1860. 1850. 
$2, 649,666,347 | $828 630,325 $424,109.196 
60,853,320 76,306,104 39,851,256 
1,489,868 | 1,249,123 | 249,010 
790.000. 000F | 878.870.9389 | 237 597.249 
701.332 | 16,678,698 | 9 111 050 
280,965,791 121.691,148 62.692.279 
6,90) 412 2.976.761 | 2.236.640 
125.599,424 290.121.1838 | 155,044,910 


110,469,650 | 40),711.296 
13,438,226 | 8.615.195 
38,587.953 | 17.987.225 


i ~- 


22,117,688 
7,045,477 
9,725,608 


| 
900.153 291,220 


i 3,045,802 1,496,921 
i 78,606,308 | 27,840,467 
765,424 | - 


$4,302, 453,616 


9,293,068 





$1,885,861,676 | $1,019,106,616 


tAbout. 


the total reduction thus far $269,000,000; and 
now we are engaged in modifying the revenue 
laws with a view to a still further reduction of 
at least $83,000,000, which, if consummated, 


| will make $50,000,000 for this session, aud a | 


| total since the war of $302,000,000. I think, 
instead of a reduction of $56,000,000 this 


those articles that we do not produce or manu- 


Notwithstanding these immense reductions 


of taxes, the public debt since March 1, 1869, | 


has been reduced more than three hundred 
and twenty million dollars, and the country 
to-day is in a condition of unparalleled pros- 
perity. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, with all this unex- 
ampled prosperity in the country under the | 
beneficent provisions of the present tariff, why | 


tion of duties on the productions of all of the 


striking down its agricultural, its mechanical, 
its manufacturing, and especially its labor in- 
terests? The growth of the industrial interests 
of this country have been marvelous under the | 
present protective tariff, as they have been | 
under every tariff that looked to the interest | 
of labor for the last half century. ‘This prin- | 
ciple of protection received the sanction of 
Washington in the very first year of his admin- 
istration, as it has the support of every suc- 
cessful Administration since. It is true that | 
labor and progress have had to contend from 
the first with local and class prejudices and 
with the influence of foreign nations. 

It is a part of the well-established history | 
of the country that the business interests of 


the country were prostrated by the unfortun- || 


ate legislation that was had the few years 
preceding 1820. In 1820 the average rate of 
duties were increased about thirty per cent., 
and ranged between thirty and forty per cent. 
for a time, and when highest the country was 
most prosperous. But the reduction that com- | 
menced in 1832, reaching an average duty of 
only fifieen per cent. in 1834, ended in bank- 
ruptey in 1837, when the average duty was | 


a ee eee 
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| which increased importations in that 
the enormous sum of $361,000,000 
|| unequaled in any former year. Then cay 
| the general distress and bankruptcy of ther 

year as the legitimate result. . 

During the last eleven years under 
tective tariff our industries have ex} 
and the laborer has received good wa 
constant employment. The savings 
show a larger amount of savings by the 
ing classes than in any previous ten years 
|| More comfortable homes have been secured, 

and more general prosperity. If these depos. 
\| its should be withdrawn, as they must be whey 
'| an influx of cheap foreign goods shall deprive 

our laborers of work, then would we witnes 
|| again financial distress and loss, both to the 
employer and the laborer. ; 

The gentleman from New York [ Mr. Brooxs) 
and the gentleman from Indiana [ Mr, Kerr] 
|| are constantly charging that the tariff is jy 
the interest of the manufacturer against the 

farmer, and in the interest of the employer 
and against the laborer. The forr ¢ are 
denounced as monopolists and robbers, and 
we are told the laborers in consequence are 
poorly paid, suffering, starving. It is an idle 
denunciation, made in the interest of the for. 
eign capitalist and against our own laborers 
and all the great industrial interests of the 
country. 

Nor is it true, as the advocates of free trade 
|| assert, that a tariff is solely in the interest of 
|| the manufacturer. If their claim be true that 
the duty on imported articles adds so much to 
the prive—and this, they assert, goes into the 
pockets of manufacturing monopolies—then 
it must be true that the duty on imported arti- 
cles which the farmer produces adds so much 
to the articles produced by him. We pro- 
duced last year two hundred and forty million 
bushels of wheat, protected by a duty of twenty 
cents per bushel, making $48,000,000; aiso, 
eleven hundred million bushels of corn, pro- 
|| tected by a duty of ten cents per bushel, mak- 
ing $110,000,000; also, two hundred and fifty 
million bushels of oats, protected by a duty 
of ten cents per bushel, making $25,000,000. 
We have, then, according to the doctrine of 
the free-traders, on these three articles alone, 
an aggregate duty of $183,000,000 for the ben- 
efit of farmers. Now, if we add barley, pota- 
toes, butter, cheese, beef, pork, bacon, live ani: 
mals, wool, and all other agricultural produc 
tions which are protected, we shall discover 
at once that the farmer as well as the manu- 
facturer is protected, and, what is of more 
importance to him, he finds a market at home 
for his products. 

The interest of the farmer, the manufacturer, 
and the laborer all harmonize, and the voice 
of each is for protection to home indastry; 
and by this system of protection new kinds of 
useful manufactures are established, and soon 
the buyer pays less for these articles manutac- 
tured at home than he formerly paid for foreign: 
made goods. 

Under the present tariff the wool-growing 1n- 
| terest has greatly improved ; and while manu- 


year to 
} an amount 


a pro- 
anded, 
ges and 
banks 
labor. 








| facturers are paying a larger price for wool, 
they are generally satisfied without any ma- 
terial reduction of the duties on this article. 

The following petition, forwarded to me from 
the leading woolen manufacturers of New 
Eugland, shows the harmony of interest that 
exists between the manufacturers and the wool: 
growers. Many of these manufacturers aré 
from Connecticut, and several are from the 
district I represent : 








only twelve per cent. An increase of duties 
in 1842 again brought prosperity, which con- i} 
tinued until the revenue tariff of 1846, under | 


To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States in Congress assembled: 


The petition of the undersigned woolen manufac: 





which came disaster and bankruptcy. Again, 


a ‘ Fanta of 
turers, operating respectively the number of sets > 
woolen machinery written against our pames, 





respectfully showeth : that the present tariff on wer 
and woolen goods is satisfactory to all the wo 
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wers, and to a large majority of the manufactur- 
crow nat it is promoting the growth of wool in all 
er of the country, particularly in the extreme 
er thereby insuring @ constant supply and uniform 
_ in the future; that it is giving the people 
ae goods, by reason of intense home competi- 
sop, and yet manufacturers are not discouraged, but 
vntinue to employ their capital and inventive 
ere? in the production of nearly every kind of 
olen goods used in the country; and that there 
‘an be no good reason given for altering it. 
ta od the undersigned, therefore, earnestly pray 
that it may be let alone, and declare on their part 
that they stand by the pledge they gave the farmers 
hen this tariff was framed, that it should be con- 
_ gered as harmonizing, completely and perpetually, 
che interests of the manufacturers, the wool-growers, 
snd the consumers of woolen goods, 


I 


heap 


> your petitioners will ever pray. 
No. of 

sets run, 
salisbury Mills, Amesbury, Massachusetts.......... 70 
cL. & T. D. Sayles, Killingly, Connecticut......... 34 
siitt & Underhill, Little Falls, New York, and — 
“Franklin, New J eCrsey..........ccssrseeres cesses seseenree BO 
Berkshire Woolen Company, Great Barrington, 

Massachusetts isin 


g H. Gilbert Manufacturing Company, Ware, — 
Mi nasRORUBOUD ....ccadrptnacocsesssescsoeseccvense coneeseesecesse OM 
Washington Mills, Lawrence, Massachusetts pace 100 
‘Taft, Weeden & Co., Providence and Woon- 
socket, Rhode Island....... 


Raritan Woolen Mills, Raritan, New Jersey....... 20 
Parker, Wilder & Co., Boston, Massachusetts ......100 
Merchants’ Woolen Company, Dedham, Massa- » 

CHUSELES .....-creee sererecvecee see eeeeseres secenssenseeresegenen steses 00 
J. Barker & Brothers, Pittsfield, Massachusetts, 15 
L. Pomeroy’s Sons, Pittsfield, Massachusetts....... 13 


Pittsfield Woolen Company, Pittsfield, Massachu- 
BOLLS... -00e vecccceesccccevccsececeres -e Pteeeaeeeeecenes cerecererceaee . 
Taconic Woolen Company, Pittsfield, Massachu- 
SOTUB....cccccsecceeeecceneereesereceeeeseuseses eee eeeens San eeeeee tenene 
cs N, & C. Russell, Pittsfield, Massachusetts......... 8 
J. L. Peck, Pittsfield, Massachusetts...........-..-e00 4 
Stearnsville Woolen Company, Pittsfield, Massa- 
huBetts .......-ccccccces-coes bicitbhase sd0evedid cecetdouuwesstetcoscsees 
Tillotson & Collins, Pittsfield, Massachusetts....... 3 
Pontoosuc Woolen Manufacturing Company, 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts............ ....-ssccssceeseescsees 0 
Lamonte, Adams & Co., Glendale, Massachusetts, 7 
G. N. & J. A. Smith, Burrillville, Rhode Island, 12 





~ 





APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


No. of 
sets run, 
James A. Smith, Cherry Valley, Massachusetts, 4 
James A. Smith & Co., Cherry Valley. Massachi- 
SUNN Lacih ett ien spnccn tncedentanercabecectesin a <atentesert en 
George Sanderson & Co., Moosup, Connecticut... 7 
Atlanta Mills, Millbury. Mussachusetts.............. 4 
Fox Mills, Worcester, Massachusetts.............0..... 14 
| Lovell Woolen Company, Holden, Massachusetts, 2 
G. A. Kimball & Co.. Sutton, Massachusetts......... 2 
Wright Bottomley, Worcester, Massachusetts...... 4 
Oscar F. Chase & Co., North Oxford, Massachu- 
PING shGtnes.csctelnee tag octaai det ecinuctscnvagenaeaanioeantoten 9 
O. F. Chase, Wilsonville, Massachusetts................ 4 
John Chase & Sons, Webster, Massachusetts....... 8 
3urlington Woolen Company, Winooski Falls, 
COM Saas koe ote te eee cake ke 
G. W. Harding & Co., Ludlow, Vermont.............. 7 
George 8. Coffin, Newport, New Hampshire......... 3 
Haile, Frost & Co., Hinsdale, New Hampshire.... 6 
John A. Smith. Windsorville. Connecticut......... 3 
Windermere Woolen Mill, Windermere, Con- 
tt MO od ogee he siiilgibas sueeie besten eanstieWle conse 10 
Stowell & Ward, Holden, Massachusetts.............. 2 
Andrus March, Charlton City, Massachusetts..... 2 
E. D. Thayer, Worcester, Massachusetts............. 9 
| Bliss, Thayer & Co., Millville, Massachusetts...... 19 
Mowry A. Lapham, Millbury, Massachusetts...... 7 
Swift River Company, Enfield, Massachusetts...... s 
Minot Manufacturing Company, Enfield, Massa- 
Union Manutacturing Company, Wolcottville, 
TIN a a os ae A 12 
E. B. Crawford, Worcester, Massachusetts........... 3 
Albert Curtis, Worcester, Massachusetts............. 3 
R. R. Safford, Royalston, Massacbusetts............ 4 
Howe & Jefferson, Holden, Massachusetts.......... 5 
D. F. Wood, Northboro, Massachusetts............... 2 
Bigelow & Albee, Worcester, Massachusetts...... 3 
B. James, treasurer, Worcester, Massachusetts.... 5 
West Boylston Manufacturing Company, Oak- 
net Ne cdnsadeed 6 
P. G. Kent, Rockdale, Massachusetts ................. 2 
Baker & Larned, Auburn, Massachusetts............ 4 
Davis, Fales & Co., Ashland, Massachusetts...... 3 
Burling Mills, Millbury, Massachusetts............. 7 
C. H. Cutler & Co., Carysville, Massachusetts...... 6 
F. B. Ray, Franklin, Massachusetts..................0.. 1 
Ray Felting Company, Franklin, Massachusetts, 4 
Springville Woolen Mill, Rockville, Connecticut, 3 
Joseph Selden, Rockville, Connecticut............... 3 














Ocoupation. | United States. Great Britain. Prussia. 

sniicieieeaereetsie weenie nar ooo —| | a 
Rennes Oni MRR OU Rico scscescds sanvendeocbvencassetcqenssl $18 00 - - 
RINT oe scan dacciconeniin winks seas ennensneccnne 13 10 $6 33 to $8 27 $2 52 to $4 32 
brick-yards, (ordinary hands)..................00 ~ - Ne 1 44 
Brick-yards, (MOlMETS).. ....2sccccccccencesceces coccee | $16 15 to 18 46 - 2 34 to 3 60 
Cane factories, (tUTMETS).........ces000seeeee- aasbbuiet 8 08to 15 00 | oily 216to 3 96 
Cane factories, (jJOIMETS)..............scecccecseeeeses 6 92to 13 85 7 50 2 88 
Cane factories, (laborers)..............00.sseeee secees 8 08 4 50 1 68 to 2 52 
I hos adldace vedas) oscucebmnchideesthcddesses 13 43 ; 6 57 2 52 to 3 96 
Chemical works, (laborers).......... 5 dhisiasiekanneoen 6 92 3 65to 4 38 189to 216 
Cigar factories, (StripPeTrs)......c0+-+seeee-eeeeeeses| 2 80 - (Boys.) 1 08 
Cigar factories, (WrappPeTrs)............0..ccceee veces 9 50 - eee 1 44 
Cigar factories, (aSSOrters)............c....seseeesees 7 Wi 4 32to 6 48 
CUI a cscreabcnchhycurinvammnienennas 6 06 467 to 5 62 - 
SM rhc detente Tein i eaiisicesinneseesen onvonaeinches 1219 | - 3 60 
Cotton-spinners RSS PEARS Sg A ROA S RR 2 70 to 3 . 1 84to 4 87 i = a ; S 
Earthenware factories, (molders)............---:| 13 85 - 3 60 to 4 32 
Karthenware factories, (painters)............... - ~ 1 44 to 2 52 
IRIE esr oe 517to 7 86 - 1 68to 2 16 
FIGUE-DSLNIS; CUM DOB OEE ascacisksas. ci crests sccacaceooes 7 05 - 1 37 to 1 74 
Flour-mills, (assistant millers)............0 ss» 11 67 - 216to 3 60 
Flour-mills, (fOremeM) +. .ssv0e sessesessereseeess eesees 1038 | - * 144to 174 
SRO WOTRG, (UR DOROTE )anccsscs ccocoscoccccees cosets tones 8 84 | 8 89to 4 50 1 44 to 2 16 
EORRAEG ve scvcndsns easroieitoonicornese 965to 14 23 8 50to 9 00 2 88 to 12 00 
lron-works, Br rrencerceererstenmehneeoe 13 46 toe. | 39to 4 32 
Tron-works, (molders)...... 0.00 ssscesess senses ssees 14 O04 8 00 4 32 
lron-works, (machinists)..........ccccccsssesseeee ses 7 82to 14 48 5 00 to 8 50 3 48 
Tron-works, (puddlers)..........s000scosssseeseesseves| 16 54 8 75 3 60 to 4 32 
Jron-works, paddlers. te CN. .cktnvedecbe 4 88 2 374 ial le 
ron-works, (laborers)......-....cc-ssesees eecpeseue 7 54 4 50) 4 52 
Jron-works, (locksmiths)............cssessseseeseeeee 14 10 7 25 3 60 
Masons and bricklayers........:scscssssscessssssses 16 00 7 30 ata 
SEE, SEMIOEED ercccetpevincrsivesenss'seese ll 77 - 2 88to 3 84 
Sa inaaicaccnsasassenmnvsmcceounsogsons - - “ 16 to é 88 
disse aseceesnogsnmssanmsecsssionts 7 50 - Bs 198to 2 42 
"aper-Mills, (labOTes)....... ..-cesreeseececseseneces to 2 5 
Paper-mills, mere ag Re ee iak a bites she hdd iabaied a bo 4 00 1 44to 2 52 
Printers, (compositors)........ccsss-vscsssnesesseoul {? = = Oot f 6 82 2 88to 3 48 
Railroad shops, (turners).....s.sc+eesececereeseeees 1250 | 4 32to 6 48 . 4 32 
Railroad shops, (wheelwrights).................. 14 67 7 50to 8 75 ~ 88 to 5 76 
tailroad shops, (carpenters)... .......sceses sees 11 50 7 50 - 50 to 3 96 
Wilroad shops, (pAiMters).....ececccccseseeeeseees- 13 30 - 2 88 to 3 96 
Railroad shops, (laborers)........0...-cssesses0000- 7 54 - | ‘ - 04 
Saw-mills, (laborers).........cc0cc+-ccsosceses eoeeee oes . . - ; is ‘ ‘= 
“tiversmiths, (j Pacainal beheineataaeesel t - a ‘ 
ea, iiisdti dio ndion 11 63 | 488 to 8 62 | (With board.) 1 44 
I 15 74 ; - 
ee | | C6}. ae | 216 to 8.60 

PU OTB. .c0cs ennecs absces snnenevoccessccnccoonccees vee soaces otton.) 6 %3 otton.) 5 . " 
I cd cochgtbilaed hinnsdd onde woe 15 24 | 7 50 2 88to 5 76 
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| wages of 
| them with the wages of laborers in any of the 
| manufacturing countries of Europe. 
| lowing table shows the comparative rates of 


681 


ote 





Ho. or Reps. 


No. of 
ects run. 

Rock Manufacturing Company, Rockville, Con- 
necticut 
American Millis, Rockville, Connecticut............ 15 


New England Company, Rockville, Connecticut, 9 
Hockanum Company, Rockville, Connecticut..... 8 
A. R. Chapin, Rockville, Conneoticut....cccccseccoseee 8 
Wequonnock Mills, Norwich, Connecticut . ? 
Ashworth & Jones, Worcester, Massachusetts...... 4 
Db. F. Faulkner, Boston, Massachusetts bicchint 
J.R. Faulkner & Co., Billerica, Massachusetts... 7 
Moosehead Mill, East Wilton, New Hampshire, 4 
Rockwell & Phillips, Fitchburg, New Hampshire, 4 
A. & W. Potter, Killingly. Connecticut... 4 
W. H. Sayles, Killingly, Connecticut... = 8 
Talbot Mills, North Billerica, Massachusetts...... 14 
Isaac Farrington, West Chelmsford, Massachu- 
L. W. Faulkner & Son, Lowell, Massachusetts... 6 
Baldwin & Co., Lowell, Massachusetts.............0.. 3 
Worcester Felt Company, Worcester, Massachu- 
I ai isii:ss can stmiaceltil susciiin sonia tamed 
*George A. Seagrave & Co., Providence, Rhode 
I on eS . a 


*James Whitehead, Providence, Rhode Island... 8 
*Dav & Chapin, Providence, Rhode Island.......... 18 
*J. P. Campbell & Co., Providence, Rhode lsland, 6 
*Morse, Harris & Co., Jewett City, Connecticut 5 


*Albert L. Sayles, Pascoag, Rhode Island...... inn 
*Sayles, Owen & Whipple, Greenville, Rhode 
I atlas nici shciciebahibieieieendh taaaemadiaial ee 
*J. A. Walden, Pascoag. Rhode Island............... 4 
*Fiske, Sayles & Co., Pascoag, Rhode Island....... 8 
*S. L. Hodges, Worcester, Rhode Island............ 5 


And many others whose names had not come in 
when this was printed. 

Without a tariff we cannot compete in any 
of the principal mauufactures. Look at the 
laborers here, and then compare 


The fol- 
wages per week paid to persons employed in 


various occupations in the following countries, 
the rates being given in United States gold 


| dollars: 











Spnteancilincdaaiiod beaten Sppouenensepaieinnied pandtaingseectalinieenampatndeamietmmiemmeniaeaeae 
Saxony. Switzerland. Belgium. 
| | 
i 
eee eh -xlfentennsnisisihrtinaanll gciecevincntnhingsbaiegimgal 
$2 52to 3 60 $5 40 | x 
i. | $3 00to 510 - 
252to 288 - . 
252to 3 60 a ° 
216to 288 a e 
216to 2 88 - i 
168to 23 - | - | 
294 to 3 24 240to 480 | $2 40to $8 60 | 
198 to 2 40 - | - 
. 3 . | 
216to 278 | - . 

3 60 - - 

3 60 or | 
2 88to 3 60 | - - 

2 88 4 65 - 
240to 3 60 - - 
216to 288 - . 

2 34 120to 360 190to 240 | 

: 120to 240 | . 
192to 215 240to 3 60 ‘ | 
- 120to 249 | - | 

230 | 120to 240 | - 

2 40 z a 
312to 4 32 495 | 204to 600 | 

4 32 4 95 . 

3 24 249 | 216 to 3 42 
3 12to 4 32 - 192to 4 20 

- - 120 | 

2 34 240to 3 30 180to 210 
240to 4 32 240to 510 216 to 6 00 | 
2 16to 2 64 4 80 264to 300 | 
288to 4 68 - 300 | 

2 52 - 192 to 240 | 
230to 250 | ~ . | 
216 to 288 - 216to 3 00 | 

2 30 - - 

* : ; | 
32%to 360 | 276to 420 - 

2 88 : . | 

3 24 - - 

2 88 - 

2 50 - - 
25l1to 288 | - - 
288to 396 | 5 10 - 

| (With board.)168 | 180to 3 36 ‘ 
336 to 720 | 6 00 800 | 
1 44to 312 | 216to 4 02 - | 
(Silk.) 2 40 - 174to 1 86 
| 2 88 240to 4 80 - 





*Those marked with an asterisk desire that the discrimination against wool grown east of the Cape, imported from countries west of the Cape, should be 


t Males. t Females. 





But W . 2 e advocates of é 
li that while the wages ot taborers are te 

Muropethan in this country, still the amount 
received for labor there will purchase as man 


0 he comtorts of lite as the wages paid in the 


U'nited States will buy here. But itis idle t 
te!l this story to the intelligent workmen who 
escaped from the 


of the Old World, 


poverty and unpaid toil 


and have begun a new and 


prosperous life her They will laugh at this 
british free-trade philosophy as they remem- 
ber their comfortable homes, their deposits 
in the savings banks, and point with pride to 
their happy families, to theirchildren well fed, 
clothed, and educated. Lhes practical re- 

its upset all the fine-spun free trade theo 
ries, 

Lab yw is better rewar led now in this coun 
try than ever before, and why should any steps 
b mien fo iessen the wages oO the laborer : 

When labor well paid in this country it 

} t ° : | 
invites from abroad the better class of labor- 
rs and skilled artisans. Thirty-two thousand 
led workmen came to our shores last year. 

‘| } MOouwowiwge extract np n fi mm @& book 

1 - ‘ ° se. 

pub ed in London in 1870, Social Politi 
in Great Britain and IJreland, illustrates the 
( es and character of the immigration to this 

‘ niry 

[here are now abou eventy thousand souls in 
the east end of London who must emigrate speedily 
or die. They ar eing shipped off asfast as charity 
and Government can transport them to North Amer 
ica, Above twenty-five thousand of these are work- 
men more or less skilled in engineer and ship- 
building occupations, ‘These are not shepherds, nor 
et y plowmen, nor wil ey ever be to any great 
extent one or the other They are mechanies, and 
will be so go where they may. In the vast hives of 
industr in Laneashire there are a greater number 

oO must emigrate or die. The are getting off as 
fast as they possibly can to Massachusetts to find 
full cecupation 1 otton. Not oneis either pas- 
toral or agricultural, and few are likely ever to be 
e1ti = 

he ir ( d wages paid to laborers in the 
United States has inereased and will continue 
to increa the weges in Europe, so that 
while we are developi y our resources and 
idding to the wealth and prosperity of the 
country by our industries, and Jabor is re- 
sp ed and rewarded here, we are at the 


Bame time rendering service to the unpaid toil 
ot the Old World. 


Inthe last there 


ongress were a few men 
vho then clamored as they now do for free 
trade Those who were then present will 
recollect how, for once, the gentleman from 
New York, [ Mr. Brooks, ; and the other free 
trader from New York, { Mr. Cox, ] were 


silenced in a five-minutes’ 


Woopwarp, of 


speech ot Judge 
Pennsylvania. 
briefly 


nuberthat 


Let me 
“Trem 


quote 


oon after the revolutionary war 


in Knglish statesman said that we ought not to 
make a hob-nail in this count that we should 
have all our workshops in Great Britain, a senti- 
ment which [ am shocked to hear advocated by 
Democrats on this floor. Forthe tendency of the 
arguments of wy friend from New York, and of 
some others of my friends near me, the tendency of 
their arguments is to pl] our entire iron-shops in 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, and other coun 


tries, so as to cheapen the iron which the farmer 
need 
* Well, now, I will tell these gentlemen how we 
mn get cheap iron in this couutry. Put your labor- 
e! n the same level withthe laborers of England 
mnd France and Belgium and you will have cheap 
When in th ountry men have to starve or 
v < for low wages they will work for low wages 
rather than starve. Ifyou will reduce our laborers 
t h cessity of living in a mud bovel with a 
und floor and hatch roof and a pig at the 
door, and meat to eat bul once a week, deny their 
children the privilege of attending a school, and 
their wives the privilege of entering a church or 


havinga change of dress; if you insist on putting 


the democratic people of this country down on 
such a level as that, we can have cheap iron after 
the fashion ot these European countries; and then 
when this population becomes discontented and 


rebellious, why, apart of this arrangement forcheap 


iron will be a standing army to keep them in order, 
indan armed police at all the cross-roads to keep 
the people down That isthe English fashion and 
the French fashion and the Belgian fashion of 


making cheap iron. We can make ch 


i. Exter 


1} 
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this country, but we must employ the same means 
that are « | yed there. 

‘Now, if my Democratic friends would go home to 
heir coustituents and tell them they propose to re- 
duce the voting population of this country to that 
condition, if they ever get back here to clamor for 
cheap iron I will agree to be shot. [Laugiter.] Ii 


ou will putiron into railroads 
ili hat mn to the remotest 
you will che ape n iron and 
life. By affordin 
enable enterprising men 
co intry. 


and power of our age 


and carry population 
parts of the land, 
all other necessaries of 
g reasonable protection to iron we 
to build railroads in the 
Railroads are the great civilizing agency 
and country, and it is our 
policy to extend and to multiply them, If we have 
to pay a tax on iron in order to build railroads, that 
tax will be returned to us in another form, in the 
blessings which railroads will bring to the country. 
(he very increase in the value of the farmer’s land 
will a thousandfold return to him the tax.”’ 


and civ 


eanswer. But whocan wish 
to see our laborers thus reduced to poverty, 


This is a complet 


and our country made dependent on other 
nations? 

The true American doctrine is this: we 
must control our own markets, acquire inde- 


pendence of all the world by manufacturing 
fabrics at | than buying them 
abroad, and see that labor is honored by being 


profi ably employed and well rewarded. And 


our ome rather 


whoever advocate 8s the striking down of the 
wages of the laborer in this country to the 
level of the half-paid labor of England, 
Scotland, Belgium, and Ireland, commits a 


flagrant wrong 
but 


not only to the laborer here, 
postpones the deliverance for which the 
toilers of the Old World are looking with 
anxiety and hope. 

Let us wisely follow in our legislation the 
illustrious example of the great siatesmen of 
the generations that have prec ded us, and 
make our nation great, prosperous, and inde- 
pendent by protecting labor in every workshop 
of our land and on every rood of soil through- 
out this Republic 





Extension of the Ku Klux Act. 


SPEECH OF HON. E. C 


OF CALIFORNIA, 


ASSERLY, 
In tHE Unrrep Stares Senate, 
May 13, 1872. 


resumed the eonsideration of 
to amend an act entitled 
approved May 31 


The Senate 
bill (S. No, 791) 


amend an act 


the 
“An aet to 
, 1870, entitled *An 


act to enforce the rights of citizens of the United 
States to vote in the several States of the Union, 
and for other purposes,’’”’ the pending question 


being on the amendment of Mr. CasserLy 
the following sections: 


, to add 


Sec.—. That no officer or person inthe civil, mili- 
tary, or naval servjce of the United States shall, 
directly or indirectly, order or advise, or directly or 
indirectly, by force, intimidation, coercion, prom- 
ises, rewards, orauy undueor improper influence or 
inducement, or in any other manner, wrongfully in- 
terfere with, hinder, influence, orcontrol any quali- 
fied voter of any State of the United States in or 
about the free exercise of his right of suffr: ige accord- 
ing to law at any general or .; cial election in any 
Stute, or attempt so to do, or to that end contrive, 
make, distribute, or circulate for the use of voters at 
such election any ballot or paper ticket for voting 
different from that required by law, or having upon 
it anywhere any mark, number, device, design. 
color, or other peculiarity or thing intended or cal- 
culated to ascertain how the voter using it voted, or 
otherwise in any manner to interfere with or embar- 
rass him jn the free exercise of his right of suffrage, 
or to destroy or impair the secrecy of the ballot, or 
being ofsuch unusual size, shape, or color as might 
be intended or calculated to have the same result; 
nor shall any such officer or person employ any one 
in or upon any work, labor, or service of the United 
St ates tor ne purpose or with the view of having 
him vote any such election, whether at the place 
of such employme nt or elsewhere, nor with or upon 
any such understanding express or implied. Any 
oflicer or person violating any of the provisions of 
this section shall be liable inall respects as provided 
in section tour of the said act of May 31, 1870, to 
which act this act is amendatory, and upon judg- 
ment, civilor criminal, against him, shall also be dis- 
qualified from holding any office or employment of 
honor, trust, or profit under the United States. 

Src.—. That it shall not be lawful for any civil, 
military,or naval officer of the United States, or other 


sap iron in |! person ‘engaged in the civil, military, or naval ser- 
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vice of the United States, to order, bring fina 
have under his authority or control, any tro D, or 
armed men at the place where any gener: eta 
election is held in any Si " 


ate of the Unire af St 
America; and that it shall not be laws; if 


ollicer of the Army or Navy of the Unite iy Sta : ny 
| prescribe or fix,or attempt to prescribe , ris to 

proclamation, order, or otherwise, the qualifies...” 
| of voters in any State in the United Stee oF 
NAwmerica, or in any manner to interfere with ., 
| freedom of any election in any State, or with .° 
=A reise of the free right of suffrage jn any St she 7 


the United States. Any oflicer of the Army or N 
of the United States, or other person engaged int 
civil, military, or naval service of the United s} 
who viviates this section shall, for eve ry 
fense, be liable to indictment 





such 
as fora misdeme ul 


| ir 
| inanyecourt in the United States having jurisdic. 
| tion to hear, try,and determine cases of misi.. 
|| meanor, and, on conviction thereof, shal} pay 

fine not exceeding $5,000, and suffer im pris: , 
| ment in the penitentiary not less than three yo» 

more than five years, at the discretion of the eau. 
| trying the same; and any person convicted as afore. 
| said sh: all, moreover, be disqualified from holdi, 
| any office of honor, profit, or trust under the Gov- 
| ernment of the Unite ‘dl States ; he shall also be ]j 
| ina civil suit to the person injured in a penalty of 
| $500, which, with any damages accruing 

be recovered in any cireuit court having nay 
| diction: Provided, That nothing herein contained 


shall prevent any officer, soldier, sailor, or ma; 
from exercising the right of suffrage in any elec 
| district to which he may belong, if otherwise qu 
fied according to the laws of the State in which | 
| shall offer his vote. 

Mr. CASSERLY said: 

Mr. Prestpent: If | have so drawn the firs 
section of my amendment as to carry out my 
intention, | have a strong hope that it will 
meet the approbation o1 all those here who, 
like me, believe above all things in maintaip- 
ing the sanctity of the ballot and the freedom 
of suffrage as the only safeguard of popular 
elections. 

Mr. MORTON. Does the 
this last as a substitute for the amendm 
offered on Saturday? 

Mr. CASSERLY. I offer it as a substitute 
|| for the first section of the aditament. This 
first section is in substantial accordance with 
the provisions of law for the freedom of the 
now in forte in several of the Siates, 
i pe rhaps i in mostofthem. ‘The only difference 
\| is that it is probably more in detail than th 
provisions are in most of the States. It cer 
tainly is more so than any that I have seen. 
lt was suggested to me by the very extraord 
ary proceedings of the Government officials at 
the navy-yard in California at the State elec 
tion last year, and at the judicial election 
which followed soon afterward. Those pro 
ceedings were of such a character as to arouse 
the indignation of all good men of whatever 
party. Indeed, I have heard them more earn 
estly denounced if possible by Republican 
than by Democrats. 

My colleague, as I see by the Globe of yes 
terday, was considerate enough, in 
marks made by him during the confused pro- 
| ceedings before the adjournment, which I did 
not catch, to suggest that ** probably ’’ in what 
[ had said just a moment before on this subject 
[ was ‘** laboring under some delusion.’’ That 
seemsto have be en said by him upon the ground, 
as stated by him, that he ‘* knew nothing of any 
complaint on account of anything connecte d 
with the Mare Island vote at the elections.” | 
suggest to my colleague that he might well have 
| assumed when I made the somewhat distinct 
statement to which he referred that I had not 

made it idly nor without being assured that I 
he arple warrant for it. 
also that he is not aware of anything in my 
general conduct here or elsewhere that cou id 
justify him in supposing that I spoke under 
‘+a delusion’’ in regard to the subject of my 
remarks. I shall have occasion presently to 
show on whoseside the *‘ de lusion ? is, whether 
on mine or on my colleague’s. 

Mr. President, the last State election in Cal: 
ifornia was one of unusual interest and excite’ 
ment. It was well understood to be very 1m 
|| portant to the Administration and demanding 
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effort from the friends of the Adminis- 
on to earry it. Ido not propose to com- 
of any efforts that were within the largest 

.of extreme party action. I do propose 

‘mplain to the Senate and the country of 

' ces here tofore unheard of in the utmost 
hi nce of po jlities and the hottest contention 
-yores. 1 refer to the proceedings of the 
Weiglg at the then Brees in California, in 
-,eard to the votes cast by the workmen at the 
Government works there, and the manner in 
which they were compelled to cast them. 

Phe navy yard at Mare Island is in Solano 
county, a county of the second or third class 
as to population. It is a quiet agricultural 

oty. Lor the last five or six years it has 

closely balanced in politics, the m: ijority 
on either side being usually about a hundred, 
below that. 

‘Por weeks before the election for State 
oflicers In Se ptember last the State, as [ am 
unformed, was scoured for men to be employed 
t Mare Island. Having taken unusual pains 
«) ascertain the facts while they were fresh, 
wn hardly be mistaken in what | am about to 
sate. As a rule, pains were taken to select 
for employment men who were Democrats. 
limes were dull, and the offer of the liberal 
vages paid at the Government navy-yard for 
ks was a temptation very hard 
to be resisted in the depressed condition 

the labor market. The result was that a 
very large body of workmen and laborers, 

m twelve to fourteen hundred, was in 

Government employment at the navy- 

d on the day of the election in Septem- 

As events showed, the voting of this 
uber of men, what votes they should cast, 
how they should cast them, in what divis- 

s, and under what control, was a matter 

orougaly organized beforehand» by the off- 
cals. he entire proc eet lings were cons ducted 

h military prec ision and regul arity. On the 
morning of the election operations were com- 
sinael before the opening of the polls by 

ving a gang of men from the navy- -yard to 
the polls at one of the two precinets where 
tle navy yard vote was to be cast. At these 

ils the oticers of election, acting under 
the authority of the State, had provided, as 
is usual where a large vote is e xpected, a 
gangway of timber, through which the voters 
pass up to the ballot box, going in at one end 
and coming out at the other. Such a gang 
way, being nearly shoulder high, secures for 
the voter protection from interference, and at 
eastsome freedom of changing or scratching 
his ballot while he is passing through to the 
ballot-box to deposit his vote. This structure 
the gang fromthe navy-yard, in gross violation 
of the law, tore down before the eyes of the 
officers, who were too few to resist them. This 
left every navy-yard workman as he went up 
to vote comple tely under the eye of the fore- 
man or “ boss’? of his gang, standing by for 
the purpose. Such is my information. 

‘This was not the worst. ar worse was seen 
‘ter the voting commenced at the polls in the 
0 precinets where the navy-yard vote was 
'welve or thirteen hundred men were 
inarched up in gangs, each gang with a fore- 
man atts head, each man inthe gang with a 
icket, which [| will presently exhibit, marked, 
tum informed, with his number onthe pay- 
‘atthe yard, and there put into his hand. 
‘uis ucket he voted under the eye of his fore- 
mau, and as each man voted that ticket the 

tian checked him off on tbe pay roll in bis 
wand. In that way were thirteen or fourteen 
huadred votes cast. 

| have one of the tickets in myhand. Here 
is, [holding it up and exhibiting it to the 


Senate 
vate.| Itisanotable sample of the free- 
Com of 





cert oy wee 


of elections which the Administration of 
the United States to-d: Ly allows to the unfor 
‘unate men who have to accept a day’ s work 


Extension of the Ku Klux Act— 


under it to 


laid them. 


earn their bread. I will send it 


up to the desk, sothat any Senator who wishes 


may inspect it. I show it to my colleague, 
=r ; : ; 

[ Mr. Co_e.] who thir iks [ was laboring under 
‘*some delusion’? in the matter. I tell him 


that it is marked on the back in the hand- 
writing ofa prominent Republican and lawyer 
of California, well known to my colleague and 
tome, with these words: ‘‘State ticket, Vallejo, 
1871.” ' 


I had twenty-five or thirty of these 
ickets in California last September, but mis- 
Itisa remarkable Spec imen of the 
ideas current in Administration circles as to 


the freedom of the suffrage and the rights of 
the workingman in the Government employ- 
ment. 


As you see, Mr. President, it is a slip 


of pasteboard about two inches long and less 
than an inch wide. with the Republican State 
ticket printed upon the face of it as closely as 
can be in the smallest type that is ever used, so 
as totally to prevent the 
name for another. 
a check and flower patiern in three colors, 
difficult if not impossible to be imitated. As 
any one can see, the ticket may be doubled 
up, but cannot well be folded so asto conceal 
the contents. 


substitution of one 
Phe back is printed with 


I understood in California, and I have under- 


stood the same thing since | returned here, 
that this ticket was printed in this city and 
sent out to California. 
nee that a similar ticket was printed and cir- 


I have also understood 


‘ulated for the use of the workmen at the navy- 


yard in this city at the recent. election. 


With such a ticket the voter has neither 


freedom nor secrecy in casting bis vote. He 
might as well vote an open ticket. It is a 
mockery to call it a ballot in any sense of the 
word known to elections in this country. 


Now, sir, keep in mind what I said 


regard to the character of this quiet county of 
Solano, where the n: vy yi ard is, and the close 
ness of the vote there. You will see how 
eloquent are the returns for the State on ion 
of last year. 
figures, the official figures. I will first give the 
returns for the two previous general elections; 
the election for Governor in 1867 and that 
for President in 1868. I mention these be- 
cause they were the last two general elections 
before 1871. 


[ ask Senators to listen to the 


g 
The election in 1869 was for 
members of the Legislature, and went almost 


by default for the Democrats. The judicial 
election the same year went the same way. 


{In 1870 there was no general election. The 


proper comparison is between the elections 
of 1867, 1868, and 1871. Let us compare 
them. The vote in the county for Governor 
in 1867 was 1,228 Democratic, saad 1,185 Re- 


publican; Democratic majority, 45. La the 
following year, 1868, at the presidential elec 
tion, how stood the vote in the county ? 
Your candidate then, Mr. President, was 
General Grant, the strongest man who ever 
ran on the Republican ticket in the State of 
California, and perhaps the sirongest man, so 
far as regards strength outside of his party, 
that ever ran on any ticket in the State of 
California. The vote for him in Solano 


goubiy in BOOS was 1.540 against 1,443 tor 


5 
Mr. Seymour; making ninety-seven majority 
for Ge iheane Brant. 
Last year was what politicians call ‘‘ an 


off-year.’’ ‘There was simply the State ticket 
| to be elected, which occurs every fourth year 


in California. Now, bere is the vote of the 


county last year. I take it, as I take the 


] 


other votes, from the official returns. The 


vote for Haight, the Democratic candidate 
for Governor, was 1,361; about the aver- 


age Democratic vote, 133 more than the same 


candidate received in 1867, when he was 


elected, and 80 less than Seymour received in 


1868. For Booth, the Republican candidate 


Mr. C'ass¢ rly. 
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SENATE. 
double the highest Republican vote cast in 


1s 


than General Grant 


dis and neariy three fi ur hs more votes 
with all his personal 


strength got in 1868, when he ran for Presi- 


dent, and got but 1,540 votes, 


1 


his extraor- 


dinary increase, O:herwise inexplicable, is 
accounted for by the enormous navy-yard 
vote. At the two precincts at which that 
vote was Cast, nearly, it not quite, thirteen hun- 
dred of the paste board tickets, such as that [ 
have shown, were received As the excess 
of the Republican vote in L871 over that in 1868 
for General Grant, with all his personal popu- 
larity, was nearly twelve hundred, it is not 
dithcult to see where the excess came from. 
it came from the navy-yard vote. 


A tew weeks afterward came on our judicial 


election, and the same conspirators against 
the free suffrage of the workingman got up 
another card-board ticket still worse than the 
first. 1 ask Senators to look closely at it. 
tlere it 
board much smaller than the first, not half 
as wide and not nearly as long, withthe names 
printed as closely as possible in the same 
minute type. 


, [exhibiting it, ] a little strip of card- 


Like the first it was put into 


the hands of the workmen at the navy-yard 
aud by them voted at the judicial election. 


Consider, sir, if you can without indigna- 


tion, the outrage to which those poor men were 
subjected by the navy-yard officials. Compelled 
to vote such a ticket as that, itselfa manifest 
violation of the principle of the ballot— 
compelled to vote it, doubtless for the most 
part against their honest convictions—driven 
up to the polls in gangs like eattle, with their 
tickets in their hands, each 
eye of its foreman, standing by to see that 
every man voted the Government ticket—the 
whole scandalous proceeding from first to last 


gang under the 


managed and carried through by the foremen 


of the men, and of course with the knowledge 
and sanction of the higher authorities at the 


It is impossible otherwise that 
such proceedings could have taken place, not 
only onee, but a second time within a few 
weeks, after the first proceeding had become a 
matter of general notoriety and almost as gen- 


nay y-yard. 


eral indignation. Has it come to this, that 


this great Government of ours permits if i 
does not encourage its officials to perpetrate 
such an outrage upon the workmen in its em- 
ployment? What will become of our boasted 
freedom of the ballot, of the manhood and 
independence of the American workingman, 
in which we have such just pride, if the Gov- 


ernment itself is foremost in destroying, as far 


as it can, that freedom and that manly inde- 
pendence? 
It is to prevent the recurrence of such out- 


rages in the future that 1 have offered the first 


section of my amendment. I do not conceal 
from myself thatin hrgh party times the power 


of the Administration is too apt to be used to 


impair the freedom of choice and of the 
suffrage, without which elections are a mock- 
ery and a snare. In its gross form the exer- 
cise of this vicious power is usually con- 
fined to the officers of Government. Never 


before was it applied by any Administration to 
its workmen aad day-laborers under pain, ex- 
of losing their daily bread 
as in ee proceedings at the Mare 
Island navy-yard, which I am bringing now 
Not even in the heat and 
crisis of our greatcivil war, when so many had 
wrought themselves into the conviction that 


press or imp ile 
SU bal lly 


before the Senate. 


upon the votes cast at ome tions hung the des- 


tinies of the country, or ‘‘the lite of the 
e phrase 1s, was anything of this 


nation as th 


kind attempted or coneeived, 


While we may well wish that the working- 
such an indig- 
nity had stood upon their rights as American 
citizens to a free vote, and spurned like free- 
it for Governor, the vote was 2,701, more than jj men the allempt to treat them as serfs, l have 


men who were subjected 
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nothing but detestation and contempt for the 
who put upon them such an out- 


rage 

My colleague says he never heard of these 
navy yard proceedings. My colleague of 
course Knows what he heard ot the matter 


and what he did not hear. Whether or not 
anything of the matter I cannot 
know. | cannot have any issue with him 
upon a question of that kind, as to which his 
word a8 a Senator is conclusive; yet | must 
countess my astonishment at his statement. 
(he navy-yard doings were not hid under a 
bushel. They were the subject of much remark 
in the newspapers. [hey were a common 
topic of con ersation among the people. They 


were a notorious public scandal. 


He seriously 


suggests that | am under *‘ somedelusion’’ in 
| ask my colleague to say whether 
these two shameful card: bo: ird tickets [exhib- 
iting them] are each of them ‘‘a delusion?’’ 
Let him look at them well. I tell him that 
of the State ticket nearly thirteen hundred 
were found in the boxes at the two precincts 
at which the men from Mare Island voted. 
| tell my colleague that the outgoing Gov- 
ernor of the State, a most able and upright 


the matt 


chief magistrate, referred to it in bis message | 


to the Legislature published in all the news- 
papers of the State. 
from the mess: age ol 


Haight: 


** Purity of Elections.—The attorney general refers 
to the paramount importance of preserving the 
purity of the ballot-box, and adverts in terms of 
merited censure to the course pursued by Govern- 
ment officers at Vallejo in the recent elections, 

“The essence of free government consists in the 
free and voluntary choice of officers by the electors. 
[f this freedom is destroyed, and men are coerced 
into voting a particular ticket by threat of discharge 
and fear of starvation, the act of depositing ballots 
is & Ino tkery anda fraud. 

‘When officers marshal fourteen or fifteen hun 
dred laborers to the polls, destroy the secrecy of the 
ballot by compelling theuse of strips of pasteboard 
five eighths of an inch wide, printed closely in 
diamond type, so that alteration is impossible, they 
nim a blow atthe existence of free government, and 
virtually direct the machinery of republican insti- 
tutions to defeat the popular wiil, upon which 
they are avowedly based. No partisan or personal 
considerations should preventa prompt and effectual 
remedy for thisabuse.”’ 


that officer, Governor 


Why, sir, | should think it within bounds 
for me to say I had at least adozen articles cut 
out of California papers of the two political 
parties refer ring more or less at lengthto these 
proceedings of which my colleague has never 
heard and which he imagines must be ‘‘ adela- 
sion’’ of mine. Is he not aware that two 
suits were brought, one of which got as far 
as the Supreme Court when it was withdrawn 
on account of a technical objection, for the pur- 


pose of testing the validity of the proceedings 


L will read ashort extract | 


which I have deseribed, and whether such | 


tickets were ballots within the meaning of the 
the law,—suits which attracted much atten- 
tion ? 

Of the many newspaper cuttings which I had, 
but one remains to me. ‘That one is from the 
Sacramento Union, a paper which my colleague 
will recognize as one of the oldest and most 
widely circulated Republican papers in the 
State. 

Mr. COLE. Independent. 

Mr. CASSERLY. “ Independent!’’ says 
my colleague. Its ‘‘independence’’ I trust 
does not lessen its authority as a journal of 
the news of the day. An ‘independent”’ 
— may know, [ presume, full as well as 

4 party organ,’’ of notorious public occur- 
rences. He re is the article from that paper 
of October 3, 1871. The heading is— 

“More about the Vallejo ballot—” 


which my colleague had never heard of, and 
us to which be thinks I am under ‘some 
delusion!” 

*The country press of the Democratic orepeaion 


nal e not yet got over the shock which the V allej 
ballot hasgiven them. Frequent recurrence is m 





| delusion in regard to the election’ 





to itas a great outrage. The Union took occasion 
to comment on the style of ticket used at Vallejo at 
the recent election, and we have seen no reason to 
change our views on the subject since that time.” 

The Union, ‘independent’’ though it be, 
as my colleague says, has supported every 
Republican Siate tic ket, elected since 1861, in 
California, including the ticket of last year. 
[ have referred to itsarticle now solely to show 
how notorious the navy-yard proceedings were, 
all through the State, and how very wide of 
the mark my colleague wandered when he 
spoke of my ‘‘delusion’’ upon this subject. 
The ‘‘delusion’’ is his, not mine. 

Mr. COLE. I am sure my colleague does 
not mean to make a wrong impression as to 
what I said. 
his permission a line only. 

Mr. CASSERLY. Certainly. 

Mr. COLE. What I said was: 

‘I have heard no complaint from any single per- 


son in regard to anything that has taken place 
there.” 


My colleague seeks to make an impression 
that I had not heard of this. I had heard of 
it, but no complaint was made to me about it. 

Mr. CASSERLY. I shoald not have ob- 


49n Conc. 
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against another scandalous abuse ‘i. 


reg: } 

| to popular elections, for which also the c _ 
try is indebted for the first time in its hic 

| -  * » lis8tlory 

| to the administration of General Grant. ~ 


| designed to deal with the emp loyment | 


|| this and the hour fixed for ¢ losing the 


jected to anything stated by my colleague as | 


to his want of knowledge on the subject, or 
his want of knowledge as to any complaints. 
My objection is to what I must call the liberty 
he took of speaking of me as laboring *‘ under 
some delusion’ 
words as reporte -d—and correct ly reported— 
in the Globe of the next day, May 12, were, 
that I was ‘probably laboring under some 
’ at the polls 
where the navy-yard vote was cast. 
league says again he heard no complaint. I 


in ‘regard to the subject. His | 


| " 2 a tO casi ot 2}, ] i 
{ will read from the Globe with || trol the elections—that I should have 


in what I s ay. 


The second section of my ame; idment 


‘ a Vv G I 
eral Grant of the Army and Navy ‘of " 


U nited States at elections in the St “a 
is sO great a subject, so alarming a 
view of all we have seen at the ele ctiona of 
the last two years, of all that now menace y, 
at the elections of this year of our great pr 

idential contest, especially if the majority om 
shall carry through its scheme of fartha. 


Lurther 
measures, backed up by armed force, to , 


ates, That 


subject 


n 
much 


' 


more room to speak of it than is left betw, 


Gepdate 


My time is so short that | shall have to | 


» be by 


The Senate will bear in mind—indeed + 


A, is 


| hard soon to forget—the act of May, 1870 
| usually styled in the Senate and by its fr 


lends 
out of it ‘* the enforcement law.’’ ‘J "he B eon 


with their scorn of all false pretenses - 1 theiy 
habit of calling ‘fa spade a spade,” know it 
almost unive rsally as first passed in May, 187 
and as amended in Februz ary, 1871, and ma 
still more atrocious, as the * bayonet election 
law.’’ Such in truth it is; and the very first 
act of the kind ever known in our country, | 
am confident it is without a parallel in’ the 


iv? 


_ history of any people claiming even a share of 


My col: | 


know not why he takes pains to tell us of this | 


so often. 


not is not a material issue. The question is: 


did the authorities at the navy-yard commit or | 
sanction a scandalous outrage on the free vote | 


Whether he heard any complaint or | 


of the workmen there, not only once but twice | 


at the elections last year? That is the great fact 
before us—not whether my colleague ever 
heard any complaint of it. 
complaints were brought to him. Very 
likely he heard none. Complaints would 
not naturally be addressed to him. It was 
not his friends that were hurt. ‘They gained 


Very likely no | 


votes by the scandalous proceedings at the | 


navy-yard. Now he says 
matter, but heard of no complaint. If he 
heard of the matter at all, he heard of a very 
gross wrong, most discreditable to the author- 
ities at the navy-yard. Is it any the less a 


he heard of the | 


| wrong that my colleague ‘‘ heard no complaint | 


nh 


colleague. I 


ofit?’’ Surely he does not wait for complaint to 


quicken his indignation against a palpable out- | 


rage! My colleague is not very indignant even 


now. Sofar from that, he is quiteserene if not | 


indifferent. 
his remarks, he seems to make light of the 
whole matier, and to regard it as rather extra- 
ordinary that any one should make complaint 
about it. I regret these dispositions of my 


the future an outrage upon the workingman’s 
vote which, I cannot but think, has in it every 
element of meanness, malice, and oppression. 

Doubtless I should have had my colleague 
with me had he taken half the pains to inform 
himself ofthe features of the transaction which 
I took during my stay in California last Sep 

tember and October. So much for that. [ 
trust that my brief and imperfect narrative of 
these proceedings, as novel as they are scan- 
dalous in the history ot American politics and 
American adininistrations, will illustrate the 


intent and meaning of the first section of 


my amendment, and the imperative necessity 
of its adoption. 


I shall now proceed to speak of the second 


Indeed, if we are to judge from | 


had hoped for bis influential | 
| support in exposing now and in preventing for | 


representative institutions under the forms of 
popular election. As first passed in May, 
1870, it was still fresh on our statute: books, 
an entirely new contrivance in a free country 
for enabling the General Government to gu} 
ject the elections to its military force. N 

time was allowed to afree people to becom: 
accustomed totheenormity. At the very firsi 
party exigency in the same year the President 
made haste to use the new military power 
placed in his hands by Congress. The Presi 
dent put the power in force at the genera 
election in New York in November of that 
year. It was the first general election in that 
State ander the act. He selected as the field 
of his operations the city of New York, where 
there was, and for ten or fifteen years had been, 
a Democratic majority counted by tens of 
thousands. 

I send up to the desk to be read the extracts 
marked in the Appendix to the Congressional 
Globe for the last session of the last Congress. 
They are taken from a leading New York 
journal, where they are given as the news of 
the day. They commence with the official 
orders issued on the very eve of the election 
in that city from the ‘‘ Headquarters of the De- 
partment of the East, New York city,’’ speci- 
fying the positions to be occupied by the dif: 
ferent bodies of United States troops, and the 
preparations to be made by them for active 
service, and so on. 

After that contes the statement, obviously 
semi-official, given by the same paper, of the 
proceedings in the city of New York under 
those orders, and also of the naval prepara- 
tions on the same occasion for the same 0b 


| jects. I ask the Clerk to read both, and hope 


they will attract the attention of the Senate 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
[Official.] 


Puasgeangs RS DEPARTMENT OF THE a 
New York City, November 5, 187 


[Special Orders No. 229.) 
1. The available officers and two hundred non- 


| commissioned officers and privates of the engineer 


| 


| 


it section of my amendment, which is directed | 


troops at Willett’s Point, New York harbor, will 
come to the headquarters’ building in this city 00 
next Monday evening, November 7, s0 as to: and 
by ten o’clock p. m., pre ared for armed service, \n 

to remain at least till W ednesday morning. +1583 
will come in a steamboat which the quartermas teri 
department will send for them, and will be landed 
atthe foot of Spring stacet, (Pier No.43, North river,’ 
and march thence and take the station which may 
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TI 
wn them by the district quartermaster. They 
being a day's cooked rations. Facilities will be 
+ Jed in the building for making hot coflee, 
“sil the available officers and men of the eighth 
vey will be brought to the city on Monday, the 
‘tant, to arrive about ten o’clock p.m. They 
.e prepared for armed service,with their over- 
and blaukets, to remain at least till Wednes- 
g, the 9th instant. The colonel, with five 
_willtake post so nalisins No. 161 Avenue 
rthe northeast corner of Tompkins square, 
» lieutenant colonel, with five companies, will 
post in buildings Nos.322,324, and 326 East Forty- 
ae et, between First and Second avenues. 
The available officers and men of the compa- 
2 he first artillery at Forts Hamilton, Wads- 
und Wood, under Colonel Vogdes, or the 
unior oficer, Will come to the city on Mond lay even- 
‘> the 7th instant, to ar rive by about ten p. m., pre- 
g the rarmed service, and to remain at ~ ist till 
Wednesday morning. They will take post in build- 
». 264 Broadway, near the corner of Reade 
creet, und Will land at the wharf most convenient 
their reaching that point. They will bring with 
them a day’s cooked rations and their camp- kettles 
fr waking coffee. The district quartermaster will 
‘righ drays to carry their effects from the steam- 
‘The troops above indicated, and the fifth artil- 
ws y, from Fort Trumbull and Fort Adams, are to be 
brought here to aid the United States civil officers 
the execution of their duty in enforcing the Uni- 
ted States laws, and it cannot be too strongly im- | 
pressed on them that the duty they have to perform 
eof exceeding delicacy and of the highest im- 
tance, and that it may depend largely on their 
liry and good conduct that peace is maintained. 
The) will be held i in readiness for service at liter- 
ally amoment’s notice; and from the time of their 
rrival not a man will be allowed to leave the build- | 
ing on any account or for any purpose whatever | 


unless under a ¢ »ommissioned officer. 1] 


Commanders of the stations above named will, | 
immediately on their arrival, send a report of the 
fact to department headquarters. 
By command of prigatie r General McDowell: 
ROBERT C. PERRY, 
Acting Assistant Adjutant Gener al. | 


Mr. CASSERLY. Then follows from the 
same newspaper what I have called the semi- | 
oficial bulletin of the movements and prep- | 
arations of the United States forces, Army | 
and Navy. | 

The Clerk read the following : | 

| 


“Thetroops came on Monday night and disem- 
barked silently to their several quarters. During 
the day perfect order reigned. The headquarters 
f the department, at the corner of Houston and 
Greene streets, presented a quiet appearance. The 
tair-ways, however, leading to the two upper stories 
f the br uilding were packed with troops. The en- 
gineer de Ps irtment, from Willett’s Point, numbering | 
three hundred men, with companies H ard I of the 
fifth United States artillery, from Fort Trumbull, 
New London, Connecticut, all under command of 
Volonel Kiddoe, were quartered in the halls and on 
the stairs. Their arms were stacked, and the men 
were scattered roupd on benches and on the floor, or 
stood in groups engaged in conversation. All were 
armed with the latest improved needle-gun, and 
lurnished with forty rounds of ammunition, with | 
one hundred rounds a man in reserve. 
“Atpier No, 27 North river companies A, B, and 
L, of the fifth United States artillery, from Fort 
Adams, Newport, were quartered on the steamer 
Metis, In addition to these was Dupont’s light bat- 
tery of four guns. None were allowed to leave the 
boat or to enter without a pass. The men were in 
the lower part of the boat, and the officers were in 
the cabin under Colonel Hunt. 
‘Companies B, C, D, H, and M, of the first United | 
States artillery, Colonel Vogdes, trom Forts Ham- | 
ilton and Wadsworth, New York harbor, were sta- | 
tioned in the three upper stories of No. 294 Broad- 
way. 


“At No. 161 Avenue B, near Tompkins square, 


there were stationed the first five companies of the || 


eighth infantry, Colonel Bomford in command. 
‘his regiment came from David’s Island, and was 
armed with the needle-gun. They were quartered 
in the hall over a lager-beer saloon, and company 
A was kept under arms re: dy for marching orders. 
The remaining five companies of the regiment were 
on Forty-Fitth street, between First and Second 
venues, in the large room of a brewery. Guards 
Were, as in all cases, stationed at the top and bot- 
‘om of the stairs, and all who applied for entrance 
Were taken under guard before Colonel Edie. Long 
hws of stacked arms extended the whole length of 
‘e@ hall, An ample supply of ammunition was 
; ught to the place, amounting in the aggregate 
® one hundred and forty rounds tor each man. 

athe Riverand Harbor.—The frigates Guerriere 

nd Narragansett were at anchor at the foot of 
vatbers street, North river, and Wall street, East 
ee respectively. The port-holes were all closed, 
aes and every appearance of warlike prepa- | 

4tlon On board was avoided. None other than the 


ea gularly stationed there were on Governor’s 


Mr. CASSERLY. 
Jou see, and the whole Senate sees, what was } 


| der-in-Chief, was there too. 


There, Mr. President, | 


| the plan of the campaign for election day in 


the city of New York in November, 1870; 
what preparations were made by the President 
and his administration for making war, per- 


| haps summary and sudden war, that election 


day, without proclamation or warning,—upon 
our greatest American city and her people 
of more than a million souls, in time of 
profound peace. Says another leading New 
York journal, the day after the election, 
me There were about three thousand regular 
troops in and about the city yesterday.’’ Yes, 


| sir, three thousand regular troops, infantry 
| and artillery, of the Army of which the Presi- 


dent is the Commander-in-Chief, were there. 
The Navy, of which also he is the Comman 
His war ships 
were there in the harbor of New York. 


| How perfect were the preparations of this 


force of three thousand regular troops the 
statements just read abundantly show. The 
troops were distributed at the central points 
of the chief quarters of the city. 

“All [says the journalist] were armed with the 
latest improved needle-gun, and furnished with 


forty rounds of ammunition, with one hundred 
| rounds a man in reserve.’ 


The Navy, too, was in position to play its 
part in hostile operations. Says the same 
journal again: 

“The frigates Guerriere and Narrag: me sett were at 
anchor at the foot of Chambers street, North river, 
and Wall street, Kast river, respectively.”’ 

So, abreast of the city, on each side of her, 
lay these war ships. ‘‘Their ports were 
closed,’’ for the plan was to make no show 
| of warlike preparations; but they were ready 





'| to be flung open in an instant to let the bat- 


teries be run out broadside at the word of 
command. The orders were in true drum- 
head phrase, that everything should be ‘in 
readiness for service at literally a moment’s 
notice.”’ 

For what foreign or domestic foe arrayed in 
arms against the United States were these 
deadly preparations meant ; this body of ‘‘ three 
| thousand regular troops’’ armed with ‘‘the 


furnished with one hundred and forty rounds 
of ammunition, supported by a suitable force 
of artillery ; and these war ships lying abreast 
of the city on each side, with their batteries 
in place ready to be run out to deal devasta- 
tion and death ‘‘literally at a moment's 
notice’? Oh, no! It was for no such foe, 
foreign or domestic, that these three thousand 
regulars, foot and artillery, so armed and 
posted, were in the field, or that these frigates 
lay, one each side of the city, like war dogs 
| straining on the leash—each and all, soldiers 
and ships, the whole devilish enginery of 
destruction, ready ‘‘literally at a moment’s 
notice’? to launch the war upon the devoted 
city. No such thing. 

It was for our great metropolisand her peace- 
ful people on her election day in November, 
1870, that all these preparations were meant. 
For them, and them only, did the President and 
his administration conceive and organize such 
means of bloodshed and destruction as no 
Christian Government in this century has 
dared to devise against its chief city and her 
people, except in a case of armed insurrection, 
actual or imminent, or of some terrible mob 
raging with a mighty force and fury beyond 
all rescurces of the civil power. I repeat it, 
not one. 

Oh, sir, what a spectacle that was for in- 
dignation at home, for wonder and sorrow 
abroad! - The great Republic of the world, 
the earliest and the latest hope of freedom, 
to which for more than three generations of 





|| men all well-wishers and believers in man’s 


capacity to govern himself turned in faith and 
| hope for the triumph of that grand idea—our 
great Republic that November day of 1870 
had nothing better to show to friends and ene- 
| mies of free popular institutions everywhere | 


i 
| 
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than its chief city held in full military occupa- 
tion by an American President and his admin- 
istration because of a contested election, in the 
midst of profound peace and perfect order. 
After all the years spent, without let or hin- 
derance in proving and applying the American 
plan of human government, was this all we 
had io show—the chief city of America placed 
in a state of siege, because an American Pres- 
ident and his administration would not trust 
the people to hold a contested election under 
the regulation of their own laws and their own 
oflicers, as they had held their elections since 
the foundation of the Government! 

I say nothing now of the gross unconstitu- 
tionality of the whole of this violent proceed- 
ing, whether you consider that the President 
had his military and naval forces in the city 
of New York without the request and against 
the known wishes of the State authorities, and 
therefore in bold violation of the constitu- 
tional direction on the subject; or that the 
fourteenth and fifteenth amendments to the 
Constitution which operate only on States as 
such, give absolutely no warrant for the act 
of Congress of May, 1870, the first ‘* bayonet 
act,’’ under which the President professed to 
act, and which is referred to as the source of 
authority in the order issued at the time in 
New York, dated ‘*‘ Headquarters Depart- 
ment of the East, New York City, November 


|| 2, 1870.’ 


I dwell on it asa notice and confession to 
mankind by those engaged in it of the failure 
of the American theory of man’s capacity 
for self-government. I say so because if, 
in November, 1870, there was justification or 
plausible ground for the military force em- 
ployed bythe President, nothing is more cer- 
tain than that the same justification or ground 


| would be found at every other election. I say 
| further that a people unable to hold their elec- 


tions except under the presence and pressure 
of military force are manifestly unfit to have 
elections. In other words, they are incapable 


| of governing themselves; for an American 


latest improved needle-gun,’’ each man to be | 


election is nothing more or less than the man- 
ifestation and exercise by the people of their 
right of self-government. All this would be 


| true were it true that the military proceedings 


of the President were justifiable, or even capa- 
ble of plausible excuse. But, as all the facts 


'and circumstances before and after showed, 


Tr were neither justifiable nor excusable. 

1 do not forget that, to supply some color for 
these prosubaiaes certain pretenses were 
loudly circulated ‘eletebeie Thus there 
were pretenses that violent resistance might 
be made to the first enforcement at the election 
of the odious and unconstitutional act of Con- 


' gress of May, 1870, known as the ‘bayonet 


election law.’’ ‘The law was atrocious enough 
to excite great popular indignation. In the 
better days of the Republic it would hardly 

have been borne. Still there was nothing in 
the circumstances of parties, or in the recent 
history of elections in New York, to authorize 
the professed fears of a serious disturbance, 
For many years the elections there had been 
exceptionally quiet—quiet beyond the example 
of elections in other great cities. In the next 
place, the pretenses so ostentatiously urged 
were of disturbances to be made by the Demo- 
cratic party. As that party hada known great 
majority in the city, all of which was required 
to enable it to carry the State of New York 
for its Governor and the rest of the State 
ticket, it was absolutely without motive for any 
disturbance great or small. A great disturb- 


‘ance was sure to cut down the Democratic 


mujority. A great or even a small disturbance 
would furnish tothe swarms of commissioners 
and their bailiffs, and of deputy marshals, un- 
der the ‘*bayouet election law,’’ a pretext for 
taking possession of the polls, for arresting 
the officers of election, and thus and otherwise 
| breaking up the election. No, sir, no military 
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a general with an army and an admiral with 


& AaVY In { you sud 

Crim against good government are always 
comm tted in the name of good government. 
The New York proceedings were no exceptio n. 
They were in the name of ‘‘a fair election.’ 
‘A fair election,” sir! The presence of 
military force at an election where no serious 
violence agalnsi the election exists or is threat- 
ened 1 imply &# menace to the election. It 
makes it a military els ion. Who does not 
know that a military election is not and cannot 
be ‘Sa fair election It is no election. it 
is itself a grosser frand upon popular election 
than any other form of traud that can be de 
vised. Such is the ttled judgment, law, and 
practice of all counts which have any popu 
lar election Ww hy oft he name, Lhose 
countries where popular elections are not 
worthy ol the name are » ecisely those where 
military force controls the elections. Anelec- 
tion which is not free from such control is no 
election. It wants the essential element of 
election, that is, freedom of choice. Such 
elections soon cease to bind. They are sub- 


mitted to only when backed up by superior 
phy sical force, as in so m iny ol the Spanish 
American Republics. They are then an idle 
form; for the same superior force, without 
whichthey signily nothing, wo ild without the 
form place or maintain the party wielding it in 
the possession of the Government. This is 
the era of the pretorian guards over again, 


The Army is the Government. The people 


are the governed, 

The special pretenses of intended violence 
and fraud were, | repeat, transparent shams, 
There was nothing in them. Neither was there 


anything in the general temper and conduct of 
the people of New York in regard to their 
elections, taking the worst that is alleged of 


hoes, in any degree, to make military force 
useful there, so as to justify the President's 
employment of military force, or even to 
excuse him in it. His own friends in the Sen- 
ate conte sed j idgment on this point. Else why 
did they refuse, day after day, to allow me even 
to get before the Senate for consideration my 
resolution, introduced December 9, 1870, at 
the next session of Congress after the New 
York proceedings, asking for information 
as to the em} loym nt of the Army and Navy 
at elections, and the reasons, if ANY, therefor. 
It was a simple resolution for information, 
which is a matter of course. It was introduced 
in the first week of the session, before there 
could be any excuse of a crowd of work in the 
departwents. It was directed in respectful 
terms to the President himself. In express 
words it left him at liberty to transmit to the 
Senate Aaa information onlyas he should deem 
‘*not incompatible with the public interests.’’ 
Yet his s friends in the Senate so managed as to 
prevent the resolution from being eventaken up 
for consideration. They could not afford to let 
General Grant tell his own story to the country 
of his employmentof military force atthe elec 
tions. How very bad a case he must have 
had every man can readily judge 

Che truth is, General Grant had no case 
whatever. I say again I waive the clear 
unconstitutionality, Apart from that, his 
military and naval operations at 
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were utterly inexcusable. They were without 
conceivable motives, good or bad, except to 
accomplish a partisan result at the election. 
Even tor that the y wo ild not have been ven- 
tured on but for the readiness to employ mili- 
tary force in civil affairs in time of peace 
which distinguishes so unenviably General 
Grant’s administration from all others in 
American history. That disposition is but 
the fruit of the mili ary — nce so predomi- 
hington, whic h, i it has any gen- 
eral purpose, has the evil ae of accus- 
toming the people to the military power and 
the military element as a habitual feature in 
the administration of the Government. ‘This 
system first and most thoroughly made oes 
felt at the South, where it intruded itself int 
all the operations of civil government, State 
and Federal. The abuse was there con- 
demned by General Sherman and General 
Haileck in their official reports laid before the 
last Congress. Though it commenced at the 
South it did not long confine itself to the 
South. It soon invaded the North, where its 
first demonstrations in the same line since the 
war were at the elections at Philadelphia and 
New York in 1870 

Whatever the motive of the President's mili- 
tary operations in New York, they do not prove 
that the American people are unfit to hold 
elections, or incapable of self-government. 
hey prove simply this, and fully this: thatthe 
President and his administration are inea- 
pable of governing the American people except 
by brute force, and are therefore unfit to gov- 
ern them at all in times of peace. 

It is perhaps needless to speak of what might 
have happened that day, from the presence of 
the elements of havoc and destruction which 
the President and his advisers had deliberately 


GLOBE. 


—~Mr. € ‘asserly. 


collected in the heart of New York. Yet we | 


cannot whoily put away the thought of the 
horrors that peaceful city might have seen 
from the act of some wretch beside himself 
with drink, or still more, from a collision 
brought on by some of the many worthless 
men suddenly made into United States mar- 
shal’s deputies, and commissioner’s bailiffs, 
with the regular authorities and police of the 
city, who all that day so fully demonstrated 
their perfect ability and will to insure order 
and security for all, That November morn- 
ing broke bright and cheerful, for the year 
still lingered in the glow of the Indian sum 
mer. The people of New York were astir 
betimes, and went abouttheir daily callings— 
her working men and women to their toil; 
her men of business to their counting-rooms 


and offices; thousands took their way to the | 


polistovote. The wonted currents of the great | 


city’s active life Howed through her busy streets. 
Little did those multitudes, intent only on 
thoughts of peace, dream of the thunder-cloud 
ready to burst, at the word of some rash or 
vicious man armed with a brief authority, upon 
themselves and their city. 

How needless, and therefore how inexcus- 
able, were the military operations of the men 
in power at Washington was made still plainer, 
if possible, by the election day itself. Never 
was an election more peaceful, never one 
more clear of offense even to the unsuccessful 
party. Though the new-made deputies and 
bailifs swarmed literally by thousands about 
the polls full of party zeal and suspicions, 
they found nothing to do beyond a few cases 
of legal voting by the wretched waifs of New 
York. The great city was as quiet as though 
there was no election. In fact she was moe 
quiet. Said one of the journals of the day, 
‘* Tt was almost like Sunday.’ 

[ know it is the fashion to confound New 
York with the bad men who from time totime, 
and lately most of all, have usurped her city 
government, and to revile her for their iniqui- 
ties. But on that November eleciion day in 
1870 she nobly vindicated herself. She showed 
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that her own peace and order, the freca 
popular elections, the maintenance of th, 
might well be left to her own keeping 
the keeping of the State authoritj ; 
known resolve to uphold, if need 
whole police and civil power of the Sin 
the State National Guard the con mor 
can right of local self-government. op 
to the gratitude of all who have any 
comprehension of that right. 
Kverybody who kuew of cared to ky 
thing of the matter, knew just as wi 
the election as aflierward that 


) pr 
WaAany 


those ry 
LY 


interests might safely be so left. e 
It is quite needless for me to Say to ar 

‘O any 

person of ordinary information that G, sine 

ai 


Grant’s proceedings were absolutely wit, 
example in the history of this cere 
Until his operations in New York no man 
in his senses dreamed of such a thing ag tho 
Federal Government taking armed occupati; 
of a city at an election ina time of perfor 
peace and order No man ever dreamed o{ 
it as a thing to be done even by a State goy 
ernment. No limited monarchy in Eurone 
would have ventured upon such an out; 
against its people and the freedom of 
elections. No decent absolute G 
Europe would have attempted it. 
Louis Napoleon made himself emperor of 
his people and set up his empire on the ruiy 
of the republic. Yet at the general election 
held upon his last pl+ biscite he had the grace | 
keep his soldiers away from the polls thro 
, out France and shut up within their barrac 
where they had polling places for themsel 
In the same year, a few months afterward, 
General Grant held military occ upation of Nev 
York city on election day, with his soldier 
ready to take possession of the polls, ; 
ally ata moment’s notice,”’ in the imperi 
words of the ** order of the day.’’ Yet [ doubt 
not we might find thousands and thousand; 
Radicals throughout the country, of more than 
average intelli; gence, some of them in this 
ate, who would denounce Louis Napoleon asa 
usurper and a despot, while in the same breath 
they would laud General Grant as the patriotic 
President of the freest people on o globe. 
Kngland is another country of Europe in 
whose political institutions we stil see much 
to be justly condemned. We look upon the 
masses of her people as the victims of a poi 
ical and social system which oppresses them 
and denies them most of those rights which 
we account the common heritage of man. Yet 
even in England, since long before our revo- 
lutionary war, there has not been a day when 
an attempt to affect an election by military 
force, or anything that looked like such an 
attempt, could have been made without ser! 
ous consequences to those engaged in it. For 
at least a hundred and fifty years it has been 
the law in England, by statute, that no troops 
should be within a certain disiance—formerly 
two miles, more recently three miles—from 
| any city or town on election ‘day, under heavy 
penalties. 
I cannot forbear bringing to the notice ! 
the Senate a very recent and most significat 
| instance of the jealous severity with which this 
most wholesome law is enforced in England 
It was in 1861. Atan election in that year 
no less a person than Lord Palmerston was 4 
candidate for a seat in the House of Commons. 
There was no other candidate. His election 


tli 


Vernment 





|| was a matter of course. 


By inadvertence probably, doubtless wi hout 
any reference whatever to the election, a vol- 
unteer corps which be had aided to raise 10 
his own neighborhood paraded in the town 
on the day ot election. At once there went 
up a clamor of indignant remonsirance. 
Attention was called to the matter in (be 
press and in Parliament. Observe, sir, Lord 
Palmerston was the first subject in the Bri tish 


‘| empire at that time. The prime minister [or 
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years, he had grown have a power || sage of Governor Hoffman, of New x ork 

inenece second only to those of the |! After demonstrating the utter absence of any 
Pitt. He was a bold man, too. re ground to apprehend disorders at the elec 
g h t pre! i \ 
ook to pooh-pt oh the whole Dusiness. in the shape ot opposition » the ** bavonet 
, } } ae } Se : : 
ne he had so waved out of sight a election law’ or otherwise, and the enti ni 
esome remonstrance. fhis time he || ity and willingness of the ( ‘ State 
[he spirit he had aroused was not to || authorities to deal with them, if they should 
d He had to yield toit. He had arise, the Governor suvs 
SU t to an othecial censure of the * Notwithstanding { this, by the Presider 
' ° ) y: ler tad } 
sno by the authorities. The war office, orders, United States bs Were Droug irom dis 
Calls : Ms : . tant posts and q te the f New York 
Pers une & ssue ‘ircular 1 i {f Nev X 
or ( June 7, 1861, issued circular and shins of war were anch ) ie tte heres | 
-to the lord heutenants in each county Was Certainly not ur mable to expect that the 
ind, which, among other things, con- Y. ‘ a ciuzer {1 shed in th itv of New 
a . aks cea rh DS I i i j igi id 
{ ihese instructions: to terrible results, involving great loss of life and 
lesire further to draw your attention to the montane: le Gestruction of property. Therefore, as 
riety of the presence of any armed hody ut Qu el uiaagistrate of Ss Slate chal “i Wilh the 
trentary or municipal elections, and to re- emty, 07 enf roing i laws and preserving order 
at you will give directions to the command- witAin its boundaries, [ used every exertion and 
ficers of all volunteer corps within the county AGS 01 Spit, at ghempactineg glia L provision in my p bwOs 
r your charge not to assemble their corps to preserve order and protect (he people in their 
: ohts ft wr ves. ¢ nert 
irill, or any Other purpose, between the issue || @88ts, their lives, and property. 
writ and the termination of the election As gain he SAVS: 
unty or borough in the neighborhood ot ‘It was due to the patient forbearance of the 


headquarters, or Quring the progress of any 


, : peopie, and t the earnest endeavors and re 
pal election 1b any town to which they may coolpess and disere n of the peace oflicers of the 

ig. city, that order was preserved. I deem my sol 

a, Zs. want ant Th), al eal emu du V to protest now tormally against thes 
rk it, Mr. President. he case was outrages, which, it is giv ut, will | ewed at 
where a Volunteer corps had shown tself future electious, with preparations leoking to a 
town on election day when there was no grenier degree of intimidation and coercion. In 

. . s = : gs this protest the peopl f+ » © ' | | or 
eontest. Yetthe order: from th war office were fident, by an overwl RADE hog ly tornado 

wnptory, that even in such a case a vol- || unit 


er corps should not so much as assemble fhe message of Governor Hoffman deals 
r drill, or any other purpose, 


between the with the subject at length, and with such 
sue of the writ’? for the election ‘‘and the || marked power as to make it at once oneof the 
ination’’ of the election, &e, or ‘during |} State 
progress of any municipal election,’’ &e. if J 
uch was the indignation of the country and |! jt ig because [ wish t )quote more largely from 
the action of the authorities produced by it in || the 
case | have mentioned. What would || be suspected even by the most distempered 
e followed had a force of the regular army, partisan of any my rope r bias against General 
and artillery, supported by war ships in t ' 
ver, been ordered by the Government into 
city of London on the eve of a contested 
election while peace and order reigned supreme 
i norational sign to the contrary could any- 


re be seen ? 


papers of the country. 


cite no more from Governor Hoffman, 


} 


message of Governor Geary, who will not 


Grant’s administration, with which, as the 


Radical Governor of Pennsylvania, he was 
] 
i 


of course, in general accord and sympathy. 
Kven Governor Geary felt himself obliged to 
rebuke military interference by General Grant 
No ministry could have held || of : 


the same kind, though much less in degre 
ea day after such an Outrage on the tradt- 


in the city of Philadelphia at the general elec- 
. habits, and laws of the people in respect || tion of October, 1870. He says that he has 


Of their elections. examined the law under which these proceed 


in what 1 have said I have spoken of Eng ings, it was said, took place; that even in 
laws, and practices in Kugland, for guard that law he finds no warrant for the proceed 
g the freedom of elections against even the || ings, Hear his words: 
. . . ' 1 " 
ppearance of military interference. Lt have “The alleged authority for the use of troops at our 
iot spoken of English Jaws and practices in || State elections is derived from the tenth section of 
lreland in regard to the same subject. I |} 2? t gt pe dM an 
ar = . > of . An act to enforce the rights of citizer tthe Uni 
think I shall not be far wrong if I say that in || ¢eq States to vote in the several States of the Union 
Ireland English laws and practices are far || and for other purposes,’ which authorizes United 
eae } . . States murshals to call to their assistance ‘su or 
less commendable than they are in England, |} Stes Marsh ull to ra nen SRD Bon 
eer 3 F : ' Ae tion of the land and naval forces of the nite 
and that at elections in [reland military force || Sates. or of the militia, as may be necessary to the 


is employed with a freedom, if not reckless- || performance of the duty with which they are 

‘ . . a c ore i insure a taithlul o nce 0 { 
vess, practically unknown in England. The || charged, and to insu saitolul rvance of th 
reason of tis difference is notorious. It is, 


fifteenth amendment to the Constitution of the 
U nited States, 
, to her own deep injury and discredit, and 


(he Governor goes on to say: 


tothe flagrant oppression of Ireland, England | Boe ie must be a forced construction of this law 
still governs her as a conquered province. that will justify the presence of armed national 
Since the close of the civil war the South || forces at our pl saa OF. OCT WOM Be pecenmty 
; } on ° exists therefor, and where their presence is caicu 
is been our Treland Ihe Radicals bave 


lated to provoke collision. 


g 


governed the South as England has governell i of this Gow rind Cnady in ho cleaviy Halt 
‘reland, like a conquered province, and by th: t . + ditienlt te suppose General Cetink tn 
the same instrumenis precisely, by govern- his advisers ignorant of the law or the facts 
_ nts of carpet: baggers and "' scalawags iv up- The law w: ah Da a enough. Itcould not bave 
Held by ederal bayone ts. General Grant's heen eon se unless it ad in terms authorized 
*xperience in so governing the Souch has not General Grant, whenever he thought the due 
been very long. It has been long enough, etiteteacent of tha ; 
[ have a . 3 we . : See en piaces of twenty thousa nd pe pie Or over. his 
bave spoken at large of the military oper- || j+ qoes not do: yet Gen r il Grant acted pre 
ious of the Presideut at New York on elec- cisely as though it had done it. That is, he 
1 day be Cause there they were the most broke the | lad: Bad us the law was. the pro- 
Xlensive and the most elaborate. : ceedings of General Grant were still worse ; 
some weeks earlier the second greatest city 2 
the Union, Philadelphia, was tue scene of 
similar proceedings, though ou a much smalier 
e. The Governor of each State, New York 


Veunsylvania, in his next message to the Le- 


fifteenth amendment re- 


for they were a violation of it. 
Governor Geary continues in the next sen 
tence: 
‘With avgood President, the exercise 


referred to might have no Injurious results; but 
Mure of his State denounced the wrong in || in the hands of abad man, governed by personal 
guage which is not the less weighty that it is || BOON, I mish" | 


Uneconsciously a good President might be induced to 
rely clear of exagge ration or pas sion. employ it wrongfully; a bad one would be almost 
"7 shall give an extract or two from the mes 


’ 


lat ve exceedingly calamitous, 


|| certain to use it for his owa advancement,” 
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lhe rebuke of General Grant conveyed by 
the scarce disguised irony of this passage is 
perfect. It is all the more severe that it comes 
from so high a quarter in his own party. 
Having shown the grossly illegal and wanton 
character of the proceedings, Governor Geary 
vives us the authentic history of them: 


4¢ the Jast October election United States troops 
were stationed in Philadelphia for the avowed pur- 
' e of enfor g the election laws, This was done 
without the consent or even the knowledge of the 
ivil authorities of either the city or the State, and 
without any expressed desire on the part of the citi- 
mma 8 far as can be as ertained, without ex- 

isting ‘ ty. Froma conscious conviction of its 
importance L have called yourattention to this sub- 
, . A neglect to have done so might have been 
construed as an indorsement of a measure that 


meets my unqualified disapproval. The civilauthor- 
ities of Pennsylvania have always been, and are 
‘competent to protect its citizens in the exer- 
cise of their elective franchise, and the proper and 
only time for United States military forees to inter 

vene will be when the power of the Commonwealth 
is exhausted and their aid is lawtully required.” 





lhroughout his message Governor Geary 
asserts in fit words the dignity of his great 
Commonwealth. He states with exactness the 
” and 
also tae constitutional limitations of power in 
regard to the employment of the Federal 
limitations which that law 


true construction of the ** bayonet law, 


forces in a State 
wholly ignores. 

One word more of the Philadelphia case, 
before I leave it. lt there could be degrees 
ess in General Grant’s proceedings 
at the elections in the two great cities of the 
Union, we must give the palm to his proceed- 
ings at Philadelphia, the chief city of a State 
the whole power ol which, civil and military, 
wasin the control of his political friends. Why, 
then, was Philadelpbia selected by him and his 
advisers as the first theater of his military cam- 
paign against free elections in the United States? 
etfulness or disregard of the 
most hallowed memories of the heroic times 
sacred to American freedom, or was it in 
defiance of these, that General Grant inaugu- 
rated his policy of military force at the elec- 
tions within the near vicinage of the old 
ludependence Hall, and almost within the 
sound of its histone bell, the herald of inde- 
and of a new politi- 
1 le rito the wo ld? 


of wantonn 


Was it in iorg 


pendence to a continent, 
Cai Order Ol 
in that old hall, the temple of American 
liberty, the Declaration of Independence was 
blished. In that Deciaration 
was it nol, sir, those ever memorable words 
rung out, in high and stern reproof of the 
us of ra despotic monarch, when the 
Revolution, speaking lor the 

colonies, declared of King George : 


ordained and pu 


is irpati 


fathers of the 


* The history of the present king of Great Britain 


za history of repeated injuries and usurpations, 


all having, in direct object, the establishment of an 
ibsolute tyranny over these States,” 
And avalo: 


‘Ile has kept among us, in times of peace, stan: din g 
trmnies, Without the consent of our Le bias 
Once more: 


‘He has affected to render the military independ 


ent of, and superior to, the civil power.” 


Would that, as once of old, the geniusof the 
place had on that day burst forth In more than 
human majesty and power and scattered in 
confusion and dismay the worse than vandals 
who dared 
sociations cousecrated to the immortal protest 


oO profat e the spot and its as- 


of the fathers of American freedom against the 
attempt of a despotic prince to subjugate the 
rights and governments of the States by mil- 
itary power. 

Let us hear those weighty sentences again : 


** He has affected to render the military independ- 
ent of, and superior to, the civil power. He hag 
ept among us, in times of peace, standing armies, 
without the consent of our Legislatare. 

Oh, sir, let us never forget these words, 
yunding down to us through the long years, 
reminding us how with lofiy purpose and un 
"76 stood for the lib 


erties of themselves and their children, for the 


shaken ul the men of 
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freedom andthe dignity of their States against 
military force. Letus forget their words now 
less than ever. Let them be often in our 
thonghts. As the proceedings their words 
denounced almost@ hundred years ago are 
brought irresistibly to our minds by the pro- 
ceedings we denounce to-day, let their words 
be the best rebuke for the proceedings of to- 
day and their authors. 

Let us not pass from the grand old days, 
the golden age of our annals, without one 
more great example; it illustrates my subject. 
| crave for it as well as for other like rem- 
iniscences the indulgence of all those—of 
whom nowadays there are too many—who 
want the American people to turn their backs 
upon themselves ; who would ignore all the his- 
tory of the past, and are out of patience 
with every atlempt to array the great ideas 
and eternal truths of the pristine days and the 
practices of those days, worthy of such ideas 
and such truths, for the instruction and correc- 
tion of the present. 

[ present a page from the colonial history 

Massachusetts, so long ago as 1769. In 
that year an important election was about to 
take place in Boston, which then had a Brit- 
ish garrison. ‘The selectmen met and sent a 
message to General Mackay, the commander 
of the garrison, that they wished him to march 
his troops out of the town during the voting. 
They demanded this as ‘‘the full right of 
British freeholders and subjects on so import- 
ant an oceasion.’’ The general replied that 
he could not march the troops out of town, but 
that he would see that they did not leave their 
barracks on the election day. 

Not long afterward the General Assembly 
met. Among its members were such men as 
Samuel Adams and John Hancock, and others 
worthy to be their associates. We have been 
accustomed to count such men as Adams and 
Hancock as illustrious men and rather model 
Republicans. With their views as tothe pres- 
ence of a military force at popular elections 
they would hardly be accepted as ‘* sound’’ 
by the so-called Republicans of to-day. With 
such men as Hancock and Adams for its lead- 
ers the first step the General Assembly took 
before proceeding to its business was to adopt 
a resolution of solemn protest against the 
course of the military commander of the Brit- 
ish. ‘The Assembly resolved that * the conces- 
sion of General Mackay that the troops should 
remain in their barracks on election day was 
by no means adequate to their right, and that 
they could not proceed to the election without 
declaring their clear and full sense that the 
residence of an armed force in the town during 
an election is a gross infringement of their 
constitutional rights.’’ ‘The election was held, 
but it was under this authoritative protest. 
The selectmen resolved that the fact of their 


ot 


holding it ‘‘ should not be considered as a pre- | 
cedent, or construed as a voluntary receding | 


from the incontestible rights of British subjects 
and freeholders.’’ 

That was more than a hundred years ago. 
Even then the fathers and founders of our lib- 
erties were so jealous of even the appearance 
of military influence at their elections that 
they would not suffer without indignant pro- 
test the presence of the garrison at Boston, 
though shut up within their barracks. 

Thus, sir, | have shown you a great mass of 
authority against General Grant’s unprece- 
dented policy of subjecting the elections in the 
States to the Federal military force. 
shown you thatthe law of Congress under which 
he claimed to act gave no authority for bis pro- 
ceedings in the two chief cities of the Union, 
and that they were in violation even of that 
unconstitutional measure. I have shown you 
that even granting—which I wholly deny—the 
power in him as President to send the military 
and naval forces of the United States into a 
State in a case of domestic violence, actual or 


|| to preserve the peace.’ 


I have | 


| 
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imminent, his course in Philadelphia and New 


York was a flagrant breach of the laws, ideas, | 
and practices of the American people from | 


time immemorial in regard to the absolute free- 


| dom of elections from even the appearance of 
In illustration of this I have | 


military control. 
referred to the colonial history of Massachu- 
setts and to the declaration of Independence. 


I have cited to you, also, the practice of the 


. . . | 
European Governments inthe same direction ; | 


of England, and even of France under the em- 


pire of Louis Napoleon. You have heard read | 
the authentic statements of the Governor of | 


New York and the Governor of Pennsylvania 
as to the military doings of General Grant in 


| the great cities of their respective States. 


I will now give you what to many in this 


Senate and out it will be of equal if not 


greater weight than any orall of these. I will 
give you the deliberate expression of General 
Grant himself on the employment of the mil- 
itary force of the United States at elections. 
In 1866 there were fears of a serious disturb- 
ance at the election in Baltimore, growing out 
of local troubles. President Johnson was re- 
quested to send United States troops there to 
preserve order, and he sent General Canby to 
make an investigation. General Grant, the 
General-in-Chief, was consulted by the Presi- 
dent, and by his direction he madeareport. In 
that report, after discussing the circumstances 


| of the case and the general question of the pro- 
| priety of using the military force of the Fed- 


| eral Government in the local affairs of a State, 


he goes on to say: 
“The conviction is foreed on my mind that no 


reason now exists for giving or promising the mili- | 


tary aid of the Government to support the laws of 
Maryland. The tendency of giving such aid or 
promise would be to produce the very result intended 
to be averted. So farthereseems to be merely avery 
bitter contest for political ascendancy in the State. 


| Military interference would be interpreted as giving 


aid to one of the factions, no matter how pure the 
intentions or how guarded and just the instructions.’’ 


This is excellent; wisely conceived and well 
expressed. The worda that follow, true, ner- 
vous, concise, are even more directly to the 
point. I pray the Senate to hear them : 


** It is a contingency I hope never to see arise in 
this country while I occupy the position of General- 
in-Chief of the Army, to have to send troops into a 
State in fall relations with the General Government 
on the eve of an election, to preserve the peace. If 
insurrection does come, the law provides the method 


of calling out forces to suppress it.’”’ 


All honor for those noble words. ‘It is a 
contingency,’ says the distinguished soldier 
still the General in-Chief of our armies, not 
yet President, still less a candidate for reélec- 
tion, ‘* it is a contingency I hope never to see 
arise inthis country while I occupy the position 


| of General-in-Chief of the Army, to have to 


send troops into a State in full relations with 
the General Government on the eve of an 
election, to preserve the peace !’’ 

Ah, sir, how brief was his virtue; how 
unstable was his adherence to doctrines so 


|| sound, expressed with a soldier’s point and 


energy! He had not been in the presi- 
dential chair two years, when in 1870 he did 


_ the very thing which he hoped he might never 


see in this country. He did ‘‘send troops 
into a State in full relations with the Gen- 
eral Government, on the eve of an election, 
’ No, sir, not even 


| **to preserve the peace,’’ for no breach of 


| the peace was threatened. 


Without even the 


| pretense of preserving the peace, General 


Grant, the President, sent troops into Penn- 
sylvania and New York, both of them States 
‘*in full relations with the General Govern- 
ment’’—two States which, far, very far, more 
than any other two, for they were far greater 
than any other two, bore ‘‘on Atlantean 
shoulders’’ the weight of the mightiest civil 
war of ancient or modern times. 

Sir, I appeal from Ulysses S. Grant the 
President and candidate for réelection to 
Ulysses S. Grant the soldier and the General- 
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| By that he is forever estopped. 
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in-Chief of our armies before a 
of the Presidency had ‘‘’filed 
I ask nothing better than his o 
delivered under full official sanction and 
responsibilities. Nothing stronger can } 
found in condemnation of his military o Sa 
° . r ° a- 
tions in New York and Philadelphia’ [ ¢,,) 
as if I need not have troubled the Senate wit! 
another word on the subject. In his oon 
as I have cited it he has made his - record. 
is condemned out of his own ey — 
that I demand the judgment of the country, 
Mr. President, many more things | might say 
on this great and living topic of the freedo, 
of the elections from military interference 
but I refrain. I am admonished by Time’, 
warning finger upon the dial that the hour 
is nigh when by unanimous consent gener, 
debate on the pending measure and amend 
ments is to close. We see now, and have geen 
almost ever since General Grant’s accession 
to the Presidency, a strange anomaly. Jn this 
land which claims to be the freest in the wor|j 
we see the Federal military power everywhere 
in the administration of our Government. 
Under one measure or another—your enforce 
ment bills, your Ku Klux bill, with its atro. 
cious suspension of the habeas corpus, even 
your revenue system—the Federal military 
power overshadows the country. Under some 
pretext, or without one, its encroachments 
have already left scarce a foot of ground 
which it does not contest with the States. 
Day after day the men in power at Wash 
ington claim and frequently they exercise the 
power to euter any State with the forces of 
the United States and practically to interfere 
in or to absorb the administration of its Goy- 
ernment, even in matters of local concern, 
such as respect the security of person and prop- 
erty, power over which is essential to the very 
existence of the State. The final step is to 
assail free elections in the States, and that 
step you have taken. Who can tell how long 
this is to last, or when or how it is to end? 
Despotic Governments may exist, half mil- 
itary and half civil, or almost wholly military. 
A republican Government cannot so long exist. 
Already by the constant intrusion of the Fed- 
eral military power into the local affairs of the 
States, our Government is fast becoming prac: 
tically a military Government as much so as 
that of Prussia was twenty-five years ago, 
or as that of Russia still is. That a mili- 
tary despotism should exist, and for a long 
period, wecan comprehend. Military force and 
despotism are natural allies. One is the 
necessary complement of the other. A mili- 
tary republic is a contradiction in terms, and 
must speedily become an impossibility in fact 
by ceasing to exist. The arbitrary will and 
brutal temper of the camp will not long suffer 
popular liberty even in its most modified form. 
Yet, my faith ia that we have seen the worst, 
and that the day of our deliverance is nigh. 
Dark though the prospect is it has been much 
darker. ‘I'he horizon begins to brighten. | 
hail with joy the movement which now per: 
vades the body—the majority, I believe—o! 
the American people. It indicates a tempe! 
of mind far other than when these enorm 
ous proceedings in New York and Philadelphia 
were taken by the President. ’ 
I believe there is a quickening of the public 
conscience. I believe that the old Americau 
spirit of freedom, which all the dreary seven 
years past was not dead but sleeping, has 
awakened at last. I believe that all isnot lost, 
because I believe in the people, in their honest 
purpose, their hatred of wrong, their will to 
do right if they but see how. It is the only 
hope I have. Without that I can see not 
ing in the future for this country but thal 
worst of all bad governments—a government 
which .steals the forms and modes of freedom 
to install and maintain a despotism. 
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LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


PASSED AT THE 


SECOND SESSION FORTY-SECOND CONGRESS. 
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PUBLIC ACTS OF THE FORTY-SECOND CONGRESS 
OF THER 
UNITED STATES 
Passed at the Second Session, which was begun and held at the 


Monday, the 4th day of December, A. D. 
June, A. D. 1872. 


City of Washington, in the District of Columbia, on 
1871, and was adjourned without day on Monday, the 10th day of 


‘ 


Uyysses S. Grant, President. ScuuyLer Conrax, Vice President and President of the Senate. 


Henry B, Antuony 
was elected President of the Senate pro tempore on the 23d day of February, 


A. D. 1872, and so acted until 
is such officer on the 8th day of June, A. D. 1872, 
JAMES G. BLAINE, Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


the 26th day of the same month; he was again elected : 
and so acted until the end of the session. 


Cuar. I.—An Act to provide for a Deficiency 
in the Appropriations for the Expenses 
f taking the Ninth Census of the United | 


Cuap. I1[.—An Act making Appropriations for |} Cuar. V.—An Act 
Ixpenses incurred under Articles twelve to 
seventeen, inclusive, of the Treaty between 


for the Construction of & 
Publie Building at Chicago, Illinois. 


es : ; os Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Rep 
States. the United States and Great Britain, con- . Eh Dat y . Spas 
: a Jaded iat Washivie tg eo hga a resentatives of the United States of America in 
Be itenacted by the Senateand House of Rep- ; udder ; ashington, May eight, eiguteen || Congress assembled, That the Secretary of 
resentatives of the United States of America in jundred and seventy-one. ; 


the Treasury be, and he hereby is, author- 
ized and directed to purchase, at private sale 
or by condemnation, in pursuance of the 
statute of the State of Illinois, the remainder 
of the square of ground not now belonging to 


Congress assembled, That, to supply a defi- Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
cy in the appropriations for defraying the | resentatives of the United Statesof Americain 
expenses of taking the ninth census of the || Congress assembled, That the sum of sixty- 
ed States, the following sums be, and they || two thousand two hundred and tweuty-five 
hereby, appropriated, out of any money || dollars is hereby appropriated, out of any 


7 re | the United States on which the custom-house 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, | money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- || and post office building, lately destroyed 7 


: priated, to enable the President to fulfil the fire in tbe city of Ch hicago, was situated, 
or the payment of marshals and assistant || stipulations of the twelfth, thirteenth, four- || the same can be obtained either by ese 
and deputy marshals, the sum of two hundred || teenth, fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth || purchase or condemnation at what, in“ his 
and ninety-three thousand dollars. | articles of the treaty between the United States judgment, is a fair and res asonable price for 
For clerk hire and miscellaneous expenses, || and Great Britain, signed on the eighth day || the ground; but if not, then it shall be his 
the sum of one hundred and eighty-seven || of May, eighteen hundred and seventy-one, || duty to purchase, in one of the ways aforesaid, 
thousand dollars, || in relation to the United States and British || one of the twenty-four squares of ground near- 
Approved, December 16, 1871. || claims commission. | estto and immediately surrounding the square 


on which said building destroyed by fire was 
| located, and to cause to be erected on the 

square purchased a fire- proof building, suitable 
| for the accommodation of the custom-house, 
sub-Treasury, post office, United States courts, 
pension and internal revenue offices, and for 
this purpose there is hereby appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, two million dollars, to be ex- 
pended under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, who shall cause proper plans 
and estimates to be made, so that no expendi- 
ture shall be made or authorized for the full 


— Src. 2. That the sum hereby appropriated, 
Cuar. II.—An Act relating to the Limitation || or so much thereof as may be necessary, shall 
of Steam Pressure on Towing and Freight || be expended under the direction of the Sec- 
Boats on the Mississippi river and its tribu- || retary of State, with the approval of the 
laries. || President. 
Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- Approved, December 21, 1871. | 
resentatives of the United States of Americain || _, ‘ <a ce 
Congress assembled, ‘That the provisions of an Cuar. IV -—An Act making Appropriations for 
act entitled ‘An act to provide for the better Expenses that may be incurred under Articles 
security of life on vessels propelled in whole |} Ove tO nine, inclusive, of the Treaty between 
or in part by steam,’’ &c., approved February the United States and Great Britain, con- 
twenty-eighth, eighteen hundred and seventy- | cluded at Washington, May eighth, eighteen 
one, sO far as they relate to the limitation of | hundred and seventy-one, mat Fr autho 
steam pressure of steamboats used exclusively Beit enacted by the Senate and Houseof Rep- || completion of said building, including the cost 
lor towing and carrying freight on the Missis- || resentatives of the United States of America in || of the site, exceeding four million dollars ; 
sippi river and its tributaries, are hereby so || Congress assembled, That the sum of two || and before any money is expended upon the 
far moditied as to substitute for such boats || hundred and fifty thousand dollars is here- || construction of the building, the plan of the 
one hundred and fifty pounds of steam pres- by appropriated, out of any money in the || same shall be approved by the Secretary of 
sure in place of one hundred and ten pounds, || lreasury not otherwise appropriated, to en- | the Treasury, the Postmaster General, and 
as provided in said act for the standard pres- || able the President to fulfil the stipulations || the Attorney General: Provided, That no 
sure upon standard boilers of forty-two inches || contained in the first, second, third, fourth, | money hereby appropriated shall be used or 
diameter, and of plates of one quarter of an || fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth articles applied for the purpose until a valid title to 
inch in thickness; and such boats may, on the || of the treaty between the United States and the land for the site of such building eo 
ritten permit of the supervising inspector of | Great Britain, signed on the eighth day of be vested in the United States, and until the 
the district in which such boats shall carry on || May, eighteen hundred and seventy-one, in |} State of Illinois shall cede its joriediction 
their business, for a period of six months from || relation to the tribunal of arbitration at || over said site, and shall also duly release 
aud after the passage of this joint resolution, || Geneva. and relinquish to the United States the right 
© permitted to carry steam above the stand- Sec. 2. That the sum hereby appropriated, || to tax or in any way assess said site or 
ard pressure of one hundred and ten pounds, || or so much thereof as may be necessary, shall || the property of the United States that may 
but not exceeding the standard pressure of || be expended under the direction of the Sec- be thereon during the time that the Uni- 
one hundred and fifty pounds to the square || retary of State, with the approval of the || ted States shall be or remain the owner 
inch, President of the United States. || thereof. S 
Approvep, December 20, 1871. ! ApproveD, December 21, 1871. Approvep, December 21, 1871. 
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Cnap. VI. 1 Act to esti sh Post Roads. 


Be it enacte l bythe Senate and House of Rep- 
of the United States of America in 

embled, l hat the following be 
post roads 


resentalives 
Congress as 
established as 
ALABAMA, 

From Gordon, via Sellers, to Campbellton, 
in Florida. 

From Cross Plains, via Collinsville, Gidleys, 
Thompsonville, and Huff’s Gap, to Brock’s. 

From Jasper to Elyton. 

From Fulton to Bexar. 

k'rom Chepultepec to Springville. 

From Columbia to Fort Gaines, in Georgia. 


ARKANSAS. 
From Binkley to Jacksonport. 
DAKOTAH, 
From Bon Homme to Springfield. 
FLORIDA. 


From Deadman’s Bay, via Spring Warrior, 
Hampton Springs, Perry C. H., Lovett’s 


Mills, St. Augustine Crossroads, McCall’s | 
Academy, to Quitman, in Georgia. 
From Mellonville, via Appopka and Oak- 


land, 


to Orlando. 
GEORGIA. 


From Washington to Lincolnton. 
INDIANA. 

From Huntingburg, 
Anthony, to Schnelleville. 

From Bennett's Switch to Waupecong. 

From Hillsborough to Jacksonville. 

From Liberty to Fairhaven. 

IOWA. 


From Fontanelle to Custom. 

Krom Spencer, via Sibley and Rock Rapids, 
to Sioux Falls, in Dakotah. 

rom Eldora to Waterloo. 

Irom Lemars to Orange. 

From Lemars to Beloit. 

From Carroll to Winterset. 

From Yatton to Columbus City. 

From Stuart, via Arbor Hill, to Creston. 

ILLINOIS. 
From Colchester to Fandon. 
IDAHO, 

Rock Creek to Six Islands. 


KENTUCKY. 


From 


From 
ton. 
LOUISIANA, 


From New Orleans to St® Bernard. 


MICHIGAN, 


From 
From 
Krom 
gan, to 
Krom 
k'rom 


Lapeer to North Branch. 
North Branch to Doyle’s Mills. 
North Branch, via Clifford, in Michi- 


Newberry. 
Lapeer to Hadley. 
Milford to Holly. 


MAINE, 


From Waldoboro’, via North Waldoboro’, 
to Washington 


Irom Washington to Liberty Village. 
MISSOURI. 


From 
From 
OF om 


Wheeling to Lindley. 
Schell City to Stockton. 
Appleton City to Rosco. 
From Osceola to Stockton. 
From Tuscumbia to Rocky Mount. 
iow O'Fallon, via Cottleville and Dalhoff, 
to O'1 ‘allon. 
l'rom St 
From 


Charles to Alton, in Illinois. 
Altona to Lucas. 

l’rom State Line, via Jonesville and Bros- 
ley, to Burdett. 


via Bretzville and St. 


Frankfort, via Peak’s Mills, to Owen- | 
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From Hermitage to Nevada City. | Cuap. VIII.—An Act making a App: 
From Barnumtown to Roney. | ation to supply a Deficiency in a Ze 
From Newark to Locust Hill. priation for Expenses of the joint « 
MINNESOTA. Committee on Alleged Outrages j, 
: ee | Southern States. av 
From Carver to Henderson. 5 . 
|| Beitenacted by the Senate and Honeoar¢ p 
MISSISSIPPI. | resentatives of the United States of 4 Bit oe 
From Brookville to Pickensville. CG ongress assembled, That there is herby ar 
MASSACHUSETTS. | propri: ated, out of any moneys in the Tres as ss, 
From New Bedford to Rochester. | not otherwise appropriated, for the ex enseg 
of the joint select Committee on Ajjq, : 
NEW YORK. | Outrages in the Southern States, the sum of 
From Cuyler, via New Boston, to Tayler. twenty seven thousand eight hundred ani | 
| From Haskinville to Cohocton. fifty- five dollars, said sum to be carri - for 
|] From Carthage to Copenhagen. this purpose to the contingent fund , é 
\| From Romulusville to Fayette. Senate. 
From Hale’s Eddy, via New Baltimore and APPROVED, January 16, 1872, 
|| Danville, in Pennsylvania, to Gulf Summit. 
| NORT H CAROLINA. Cuar. X.—An Act to change the Times " 
| From Burnsville to Pensacola. holding Circuit and District Courts of = 
| From Ridgeway to Hilliard’s Store. United States for the Western Distric: .¢ 
|| From Boone to Bowling Rock. Virginia. 
| OHIO. 


From Liberty, via Goodwin, to Fair Haven. 

From Van Wert, via Wolfcate’s Mills and 
Blakies Store, to Decatur. 

From Massillon to Wilmot. 

From Canton to Hartville. 


1| OREGON. 
From Pendleton to Dalles. 
NEBRASKA. 


From Grand Island, in Hall county, via St. 
Paul and the north fork of the Loup river, to 
Helena, Montana. 

From Norfolk, in Madison county, to Fort 
Laramie, in Wyoming. 

From Red Cloud to Denver, in Colorado. 

From Niobrara to Fort Laramie, in Wyom- 


ing. 


TENNESSEE, 

From Dover to Erin. 

From Dover to Murray, in Kentucky. 

From Johnson City, to Marion, in North 
Carolina. 

From Dyersburg, via Roaller’s, Pearces, | 
|| and Fishers, to Trenton. 

From Trenton, via Eaton and Friendship, 
to Dyersburg. 

From Kenton, via Masons Hall, to Deaven- 
|| port. 
| WEST VIRGINIA. 





From Buckannon to Bealington. 
From Valley Head, via Webster C. H., to 
Summerville. 
VIRGINIA. 


From Gladeville to Grundy. 

From Elk Creek to Carsonville. 

From Pattonsville, via Cedar Point, to 
Sneydsville. 

From King George, via Shiloh, Payne's 
Store, and Leedstown, to Foneswood. 

From Heathsville to Burgess’ Store. 


WISCONSIN. 


From New London to Weyauwega. 
From Pensaukee, via Brookside, 
| Pensaukee. 

| APpPpRovED, January 16, 1872. 


to West 


Cuap. VII.—An Act to establish Post Roads. 


| Beitenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
_ resentatives of the United*States of America in 
| Congress assembled, That the following be 
established as post roads : 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

From Lebanon, via Fontana, Colebrook, 
Mastersonville, Oid Line, and Sporting Hiil, 
i} to Manheim. 
| From Anarale, via Bellview and Water 
| Works, to Jonestown. 
|| APP ROVED, January 16, 1872. 





Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rex 
resentatives of the United States of Ameri Lin 
Congress assembled, That instead of the tiy 
now fixed by law, the Circuit and district eoyrrs 
of the United States for the western dis 
of Virginia shall hereafter be held as follow 
At Danville, on the Tuesday afier the 
Monday of February and August ; at sity 
burg, on the Tuesday afier the third Monday 
of March and September; at Harrisonburg, 
on the Tuesday after the second Monday of 
April and October; and at Abingdon, on the 
Tuesday after the fourth Monday of May a 
October. And all recognizances, celigetane 
or other proceedings, civil or criminal, now 

| pending in either of said courts, shall by 
entered and have day in court, and be beard 
and tried according to the times of holdi: 
said court, as herein provided. 
ApproveD, February 1, 1872. 





5s 


Cuap. XI.—An Act for the Apportionment 
of Representatives to Congress among the 


u 


several States according to the Ninth Census. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep 
resentatives of the United States of Aimericain 
Congress assembled, Vhat from and after 
third day of March, eighteen hundred 
seventy-three, the House of Representativ 
shall be composed of two hundred and eighty- 
three members, to be apportioned among the 
several States in accordance with the pr 
visions of this act, that is to say: to the Sia ” 
of Maine, five; to the State of New Hamp: 
shire, two; to the State of Vermont, two; to 
the State of Massachusetts, eleven ; to the 
State of Rhode Island, two; to the Svare of 
Connecticut, four; to the State of New York, 
thirty-two; to the State of New Jersey, seven; 
to the State of Pennsylvania, twenty six ; to the 
State of Delaware, one; to the State of Mary 
land, six; to the State of Virginia, nine; to 
the State of North Carolina, eight; to the 


Georgia, nine; tothe Siate of Alabama, seven; 
to the State of Mississippi, six; to the State 
of Louisiana, five; to the State of Ohio, twenty; 
to the State of Kentacky, ten; to the State ol 
Tennessee, nine; to the State of Indiana, 
twelve ; to the State of Lilinois, nineteen ; 
the State of Missouri, thirteen ; to the State of 
Arkansas, four; to the State of Michigan, 

nine ; to the State of Florida, one; to the State 
of Texas, six; to the State of lowa, nine; '0 
the State of Wisconsin, eight; to the State o! 
California, four; to the State of Minnesot. 
three; to the State of Oregon, one; to ' 
State of Kansas, three; to the State of Wes 





| Virginia, three; to the State ot Nevada, one; ! 

ea = 
the State of Nebraska. one: Provided, | , 
after such apportionment shail have 0 : 


made, any new State shall be admitted into 


State of South Carolina, five; to the State ol 
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Laws of the United States. 42p Conea....2p Sgss. 


| 

duplicate checks, and the Treasurer, Assistant || Coar. XVI.—An Act to exempt the Iron 
| I'reasurers, and designated depositaries of the || Steam Ice-boats constructed by the City of 
United States are directed to pay such checks, || Philadelphia from the Inspection required 
drawn in pursuance of law by such officers or | by the act of February twenty-eighth, eight- 
| 
} 
| 


_the Representative or Representatives 
yeh pew State shall be additional to the 
ober of two hundred and eighty-three 
alan limited. ; 
" Sec, 2. That in each State entitled under | 
jaw to more than one Representative, the 


agents, upon notice and proof of the loss of een hundred and seventy-one, entitled **An 


n Ont the original check or checks, under such regu- Act to provide for the better Security of 
mber to which said States may be entitled |! lations in regard to their issue and payment, Life on board of Vessels propelled in whole 


» the Forty-Third, and each subsequent Con- || and upon the execution of such bonds, with or in part by Steam, and for other pur- 
wress, shall be elected by districts composed || sureties, to indemnify the United States, as | poses.’’ 

of contiguous territory, and containing as || the Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe : | Beitenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
nearly as practicable an equal number of || Provided, Phat this act shall not apply to any | resentatives of the United States of Anetes . 
‘ababitants, and equal in numbers to the check exceeding in amount the sum of one || Congress assembled, That the iron steam ice- 
number of Representatives to which said thousand dollars. ; | boats, constructed by the city of Philadelphia 
Siates may be entitled in Congress, noone || Sec. 2. That in case the disbursing officer || for the purpose of keeping open the navigation 
district electing more than one Representative: || or agent by whom such lost, destroyed, or || of the at eee i i Schuyikill Titles 
Provided, That in the election of Repre- || stolen original check was issued, be dead, or || the winter months. be and they are hereby 
centatives to the Forty-Third Congress in any | no longer in the service of the United States, || eumnet. frcen tin bideniies sana by the 
State which by this law is given an increased || it shall be the duty of the proper accounting || aa a smieeiil twenty et rhth of A poses eight- 
number of Representatives, the additional || officer, under such regulations as the Secretary || pen ete and weveaipens casein Tan 
Representative or Representatives allowed to || of the Treasury shall prescribe, to state an || act to provide ies ‘tlhe better noon of life 
such State may be elected by the State at large, || account in favor of the owner of such original || 5) board of vessels propelled den toleeiis ante 
and the other Representatives to which the || check for the amount thereof, and to charge art by steam cial for other purposes:’’ Pro- 
State is entitled by the districts as now pre- || such amount to the account of such officer or || ees Wick cleie malt niall nme ne the end of 
scribed by law in said State, unless the Legis- || agent. die aE 


ay ee : * six months from and after its passage. 
igture of said State shall otherwise provide APPROVED, February 2, 1872. Aprproven, February 6 1975 8 
. ’ ’ U 


before the time fixed by law for the election \ — 
of Representatives therein. ‘ ; ; ie 52 Se aif 
Sec. 3. That the Tuesday next after the first | Car. XII[—An Act to admit certain Ma- || Cuap. XVIII.—An Act establishing certain 
Monday in November, in the year eighteen | chinery imported from Toreign Countries Post Roads in Vermont. 


hundred and seventy-six, is hereby fixed and | free of Duty. | Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 


established as the day, in each of the States | Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- || resentatives of the United States of America in 

and Territories of the United States, for the || resentatives of the United States of America in || Congress assembled, bat the following post 

election of Representatives and Delegates to | Congress assembled, ‘That the Caleasieu Sul- || roads be established in the State of Vermont, 

the Forty-Fifth Congress; and the ‘Tuesday || phur and Mining Company of New Orleans be, || viz: 

next alter the first Monday in November, in || and is hereby, permitted to import, free of || Fromthestation on the Portland and Ogdens- 
| duty, under such rules and regulations as the || burgh railroad, in Greensboro’, via Greens- 


every second year thereafter, is hereby fixed 
and established as the day for the election, || Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe, cer- || boro’, East Craftsbury, and Craftsbury, to 
in each of said States and Territories, of Rep- || tain machinery and accompanying implements || North Craftsbury. 
resentatives and Delegates to the Congress | for the purpose of, and to be used only in, Also, from the station on the same railroad 
commencing on the fourth day of March next || making a series of experiments in mining for || at South Hardwick, to North Crafisbury. 
thereafter. sulphur in the parish of Calcasieu, inthe State || Aprprovep, February 12, 1872. 

Sec. 4. That if, upon trial, there shall be a | of Louisiana: Provided, That the value of 
failure to elect a Representative or Delegate | such importation shall not exceed the sum of || is ; 

un Congress in any State, District, or Terri- || seventy five thousand doilars, and that said || CHAP. X1IX.—An Act for the Relief of Alex- 
tory, upon the day hereby fixed and estab- || machinery and implements be imported within ander Smith and Haleyon Skinner, 
lished for such eleciion, or if, after any such || one year from and after the passage of this || Beit enacted bythe Senate and House of Rep- 
election, a vacancy shall occur in any such || act. resentatives of the United States of America in 
State, District, or Lerritory, from death, resig- || APPROVED, February 2, 1872. Congress assembled, That the Commissioner 
nation, or Otherwise, an election shall be held || - of Patents be, and he is hereby, directed to 
to fill any vacancy caused by such failure, || ah . _ || grant a rehearing of the application of Alex- 
resignation, death, or otherwise, at such time |, Carp. XIV.—An Act to establish certain || ander Smith and Haleyon Skinner, for the 








q 7 suas > ain » aoe ae ° > 

as is or may be provided by law for filling Post Routes in the State of Iowa. || extension of letters-patent granted to them on 
vacancies in the State or Territory in which | Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- || the fourth day of November, eighteen hundred 
the same may occur. resentatives of the United States of America in || and fifty-six, forimprovement in power-looms ; 


Sec. 5. That no State shall be hereafter || Congress assembled, That the following be, || and he is hereby authorized to revive and ex- 
admitted to the Union without having the | and the same are hereby, established as post || tend the said letters patent for the further 
necessary population to entitle it to at least || routes in the State of lowa: || term of seven years from and after the fourth 
one Kepresentative according to the ratio of From Franklin, in Winnesheik county, State || day of November, eighteen hundred and 
representation fixed by this bill. || of Iowa, to Washington Prairie, in the same || seventy, notwithstanding the original term for 
Sec. 6. That should any State, after the || county; also, || which letters-patent was [were] granted has 


|| and seventy, if in his judgment the said pat- 
article fourteen, seciion two, except for par- ar : : , || entees were the original and first inventors of 
Ucipation in the rebellion or other crime, the Cuap. XV.—An Act in relation to the Em- || the invention described in the said letters- 
number of Representatives apportioned in this | bassy from Japan. , 
act to such Siate shall be reduced in the pro- Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- || patentees have failed, without neglect or fault 
portion which the number of such male citi- || resentatives of the United States of America in || on their part, to obtain from the use and sale 
zens shall bave to the whole number ot male || Congress assembled, That the sum of fifty || of the said invention a reasonable remunera- 
cillzens twenty-one years of age in such State. || thousand dollars be; and the same is hereby, || tion for the time, ingenuity, labor, and expense 
Arprovep, February 2, 1872. | appropriated, to be paid out of any money in || bestowed upon the same and the introduction 
| the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to || thereof into use. And the said letters patent, 
defray such expenses of the embassy and its || when so revived and extended, shall have the 
suite from Japan, which has arrived in the || same effect in law as if it (they) had been 
United States, as the Secretary of State may || originally granted for the term of twenty-one 
Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- || deem proper, but not to exceed the amount || years: Provided, That ail persons who at the 
resentatives of the United States of Americain || herein appropriated; this sum or so much || time of the passage of this act had constructed, 
Cougress assembled, That in place of original || thereof as may be necessary, to be expended || or caused to be constructed, or used looms on 
checks, when lost, stolen, or destroyed, dis- || under the direction of the Secretary of State, || the plan of the said invention, sball be at lib- 
bursing officers and agents of the United States || and on vouchers to be filed in the Treasury || erty, during such extended term, to use and 
are hereby uate, after the expiration of || Department, and a statement thereof to be || vend to others \o use said looms so constructed 
six months from the date of such checks, and || reported to Congress by the Secretary of State. |, or used. ; ee 
Within three years from such date, to issue || APPROVED, February 2, 1872. i} Approvep, February 20, 1872. 


passage of this act, deny or abridge the right || From Waukon, in Allamakee county, State || expired, and the said patentees had patented 
of any of the male inhabitants of such State, || of lowa, via Rud’s, Dorchester, Wilmington, || the said invention in foreign countries, and 
being twenty-one years of age, and citizens | to Caledonia, in the State of Minnesota. || such foreign patents had expired before the 
of the United States, to vote at any election | Approven, February 2, 1872. \| fourth day of November, eighteen hundred 
named in the ameudments to the Constitution, 

| 


|| patent, and the invention is useful, and the 


Cuar. XI I.—An Act to authorize the Payment 
of Duplicate Checks of Disbursing Officers. 
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Cuar. XX.—An Act making Appropriations 
1O Supply a Dehiciency in the Appropria 
lions for Salaries and Contingent lux penses 
of the Be Ofhice Department for the cur 


rent Dscal year 
Beitenacted bythe Senate and Houseof Rep 
resentatives of the United States of 
(Ongress assembled, 


America in 
(hat the following sums 
are hereby appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 

apply the deficiency in the appropriations for 
the service of the Post Othce Department for 
the preseut fiscal year, viz: 

lor salaries, eleven thousand four hundred 
and eighty-three dollars and twenty-five cents. 

lor contingent expenses, twelve thousand 
two hundred and sixty-eight dollars and twenty- 
SIX cents 


Arrnxovep, February 20, 1872, 


Cuap. XXI An Act making Appropriations 
for the Payment of Invalid and other Pen- 
sions of the United States for the year 
ending June thirty, eighteen hundred and 
seventy three 
Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep 

resentatives of the United States of 

embled, 


be, avd Lhe same 


America in 


Congre as lhat the following 


Sums 
are hereby, appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not other 
wise appropriate d, for the paymeutol pensi ns 
for the year ending the thirtieth of June, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-three, viz: 
lor Army pensionsto invalids, widows, and 
dependent relatives, revolutionary pensions, 
and pensions to soldiers of the war of eig 
and for furnishing arti 
limbs or apparatus for resection, with 
transportation, or commutation therefor; also, 
for compensanon to pension agents, and the 
expenses of the agencies, and for 


fees for preparing vouchers and administering 


hiteen 
hundred and twe lve, 


hcial 


several 


oaths, as provided for by the acts of April 
twenty-fourth, eighteen hundred and sixteen: 


July fourth, eighteen hundred and thirty six ; 
May thirteenth, eighteen hundred and forty- 
six; February twentieth, 
and forty-seven ; 
hundred and 


hundred 
second, eighteen 
forty-eight; July twenty first, 
eighteen hundred and forty-eight ; July twenty- 
ninth, eighteen hundred and forty-eight ; Feb 
ruary third, eighteen bundred and fifty-three ; 
June third, eighteen hundred and fifiy eight; 
July fourteenth and seventeenth, eighteen hun 
dred and 


eighteen 
February 


sixty-two; dune thirtieth, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-four; June sixth and July 
twenty filth, egghteen hundred and sixty-six ; 
July eighteen bundred and 
June seventeenth and July eighth 
and eleventh, eighteen hundred and seventy ; 
and February fourteenth, eighteen hundred 
and seventy-one, and all other pensions pro- 
vided by law, thirty million dollars. 

lor Navy pensions to invalids, widows, and 
dependent relatives, and pensions to sailors of 
the war of eigbteen hundred and twelve, and 
for furnishing arufcial limbs or apparatus for 
reseclion, with transporiion or commutation 
therelor, tO peusion agents, ex- 
agencies, and fees for 
vouchers and administering oaths, as pro 
vided by the acts otf April twenty-third, eight- 
een hundred; February twenteth, 
hundred and torty-seven; August eleventh, 
eighteen huadred and forty-eight; July four- 
teenth and seventeenth, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-two; June thirtieth, eighteen bundred 
and sixty-four; June sixth and July twenty- 
filth, eighteen hundred and sixty-six; March 
second, eighteen hundred and sixty-seven ; 
July twenty-seventh, hundred and 
sixty-eight; June seventeenth and July eighth 
and eleventh, ei hundred and seventy, 
and all other pepsions provided by law, four 


twenty-seventh, 
sixty-eight; 


compensation 
penses ol 


elghteen 


eighteen 


ghieen 


preparing | 
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hundred and eighty thousand 


vided, That the appropriation 
Navy pensions, and the 


Pro- 
aforesaid for 
other expenditures 
under that head, shail be paid from the income 
of the Navy pension fund, so far as the same 
may be suflicient for that purpose. 

APPROVED, 1872 


dollars : 


lebruary 20, 
Cuar. XXII.—An Act to amend an Act en- 
titled **An Act to provide a National Cur- 
rency secured by pledge of United States 
Bonds, and to provide for the Circulation 
and Redemption thereof,’’ approved 
third, eighteen hundred and sixty-four. 
Be il enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of 
Congress assembled, 


June 


Americain 

Chat section thirty-one of 

said act be amended by siriking out the word 

‘* Leavenworth’? when it occurs insaid section. 
ApproveD, March 1, 1872 


Cuap. XXIIT.— Act extending the Time 
for the Completion of the Green Bay and 


Sturgeon Bay and Lake Michigan Ship Canal, 

in the State of W isc ‘ONnSIn. 

Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
vaheibahiiaae? the United States of 
( ‘ongre ss assembled, 


America in 
Vhat the time for the 
completion ot the Green Bay and Sturgeon 
Bay and Lake Michigan ship canal be, and 
the same is hereby, extended to the tenth 
day of April, anno Domini eighteen hundred 
and seventy-four. 
ApproveD, March 1, 1872. 


Cuap XXIV.—An Act to set apart & certain 
re ot Land ae near the head-waters 
the Yellowstoue river as a Publie Park. 

= it enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Vhat the tract of land in 
the Territories of Montana and Wyoming, 
lying near the head waters of the Yellowstone 
river, aud described as follows, to wit, com- 
menecing at the jt 
with the Yellowstone river, and running east 
to the meridian passing ten miles to the east- 
ward of the most eastern point of Yellowstone 
lake; thence south along said meridian to the 
parallel of latitude passing ten miles south of 
the most southern point of Yellowstone lake; 
thence west along said parallel to the meridian 
passing fifteen miles west of the most western 
point of Madison lake; thence north along 
said meridian to the latitade of the junction ot 
the Yellowstone and Gardiner’s rivers ; thence 
east to the place of beginning, is hereby re- 
served and withdrawn from sett 
pancy, or sale under 


lement, occu- 
the laws of the United 


VAL GLOBE. 


inction of Gardiner’s river | 


States, and dedicated and set apart asa public | 


park or pleasuring-ground for the benetit and 
enjoymeut of the people ; andall persons who 
shall locate or settle upon or occupy the same, 
or any part thereof, except as hereinafter pro- 
vided, shall be considered trespassers and 
removed therefrom. 

Sec. 2. That said public park shall be under 
the exclusive control of the Secretary of the 
Interior, whose duty 
practicable, 


it shall be, as soon as 
to make and ‘publish such rules 


| aud reguiations as he may deem necessary or 


proper tor the care and management of the 
same. Such regulations shall provide for the 


that may be derived from ANY source 
nected with said park, to be expended 
his direction in the management of the 
and the construction of roads and bridle 
therein. He shall provide against the w, 
destruction of the fish and game found y 
said park, and against their capture or dec: 
tion for the purposes of merchandise or profi 
He shall also cause all persons tresn seine 
upon the same after the passage of this net 
be removed therefrom, and gene rally sha 
authorized to take all such measures ; as 5] 
be necessary or proper to fully Carry out 
objects and purposes of this act. 
ApproveD, March 1, 1872. 


tail 


Lue 


Cnar. XXV.—An Act to constitute Sireve 
port, in the State of Louisiana, a Port 9 
Delivery. . 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep. 

resentatives of the United States of Amerie Lin 

Congress assembled, That Shreve port, in the 

State of Louisiana, shall be, and is bieie. 

constituted a port of delivery, within the eo. 

lection district of New Orleans: and there 
shall be appointed a deputy collector of eys 
toms, to reside at said port, 
ceive a salary, to be determined by the Secre 
tary of the Treasury, not exceeding fifteen 
hundred do'lars per annum. 

Approved, Mareh 1, 1872 


who shall re 


Cuap. -XXVIII.—An Act to authorize the 
Construction of a Bridge across the Misso 
river at or near St. Joseph, Missouri, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep 
resentatives of the United States of ; 

Congress assembled, 


itl 


America in 
That it shall be lawfy! 
for ** the St. Joseph Bridge-Building Com. 
yany,’’ a corporation organized for that pur 
pan) : i pur- 
pose under the general corporation laws of 


| the State of Missouri, to construct a bridg 


across the Missouri river at or near Saint 
Joseph, Missouri, and to lay on and over said 
bridge railway tracks for the more perfect con- 
nection of any and all railways that are now, 
or which may hereafter be, constructed to the 
Missouri river at or near Saint Joseph, or to 
the river on the opposite side of the same, near 
Saint Joseph; and build, erect, and lay on and 
over said bridge ways for wagons, ve s+hicles of 
all kinds, and for the transit of animals, aud 
to provide ways for foot-passengers, and t 
keep up, maintain, and operate said bridge for 
the purposes aforesaid; and that when said 
bridge is constructed, all trains of all railroa Is 
terminating at said river, and on the opposite 
side thereof, at or near Saint Joseph, Missouri, 
shall be allowed to cross said wei for rea 
sonable compensation, to be made to the own- 
ers of the same, under the limitations and con- 
ditions hereafter named. The owners of said 
bridge may also charge and receive reasonable 


| compensation or tolls, for the transit over the 


said bridge of all wagons, carriages, vehicles, 


animals, and foot-passengers. 


preservation, from injury or spoliation, of all || 


timber, mineral deposits, natural curiosities, 
or wonders within said park, and their reten- 
tion in their natural condition. 
may, inhis discretion, grant leases for building 
purposes for terms not exceeding ten years, of 
small parcels of ground, at such places in said 


The Secretary | 


park as shall require the erection of buildings | 


for the accommodation of visitors; all 


of the | 
| proceeds of said leases, aud all other revenues |) hundred feet in length: 


Sec. “2. That any bridge built under the 
provisions of this act may, at the eee 
[the] person or persons, or corporation buil 
ing the same, be built as a draw-bridge, witha 
pivot or other form of draw. orwith ur ! DTOE cen 
or Continuous spans: Provided, That if the 
same shall be made of unbroken con! inu 3 
spans, it shall not be of less elevation in any 
case than fifty feet above extreme high-water 
mark, as understood at the point of location, 
to the bottom chord of the bridge, nor shal! the 
spans of said bridge be less than three hundr - 
and fifty feet in length, and the piers of sald 
bridge shall be parallel with the current o! U 
river, and the main span shall ! be over the 
channel of the river 


and not less than th 


And provided 


Phat if 
, draw 
sa pl 
main 
wiga! 


than OI 


and fil 
than t 
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provi 
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rnot if a bridge shall be built under this act as 
7 draw bridge, the same shali be constructed 
as a pivot draw-bridge, with a draw over the 
main channel of the river at an accessible and 
navigable point, and with spans of not less 
‘han one hundred and sixty feet in length in 
the clear on each side of the central or pivot 
or of the draw, and the next adjoining spans 
+» the draw shall not be less than two hundred 
and fitty feet; and said spans shall not be less 
than thirty feet above low-water mark, and not 
less than ten feet above extreme high-water 
mark, measuring to the bottom chord of the 
bridge, and the piers of said bridge shall be 
parallel with the current of the river: And 
provided also, That said draw shall be opened 
‘promptly, upon reasonable signal, for the 
passage of boats whose construction shall not 


besuch as to admit of their passage under the | 


permanent spans of said bridge, except when 
trains are passing Over the same, but in no 
case shall unnecessary delay occur in opening 
the said draw during or afier the passage of 
trains: And provided further, That the cor- 
poration building said bridge may, if not un- 
authorized by the provisions of its charter of 
incorporation, enter upon the banks of said 
river, either above or below the point of the 
location of said bridge, for a distance of seven 


miles, and erectand maintain break-waters or | 


use such other means as may be necessary to 
make a channel for said river, and confine the 
flow of the water to a permanent channel, and 
to do whatever may be necessary to accomplish 
said object, but shall not impede or obstruct 
the navigation of the said river; and all plans 
for such works or erections upon the banks of 
the river shall first be submitted to the Secre- 
tary of War for his approval. 

Sec. 3. That any bridge built under this act, 
and according to its limitations, shall be a law- 
ful structure, and shall be recognized and 
known as a post route, upon which, also, no 
higher charge shall be made for the transmis- 
sion over the same of the mails, the troops, 
and the munitions of war of the United States 
than the rate per mile paid for their transport- 
ation over the railroads or public highways 
leading to the said bridge. 

Sec. 4. That in case of any litigation arising 
from any obstruction, or alleged obstruction, 
to the free navigation of the Missouri river, at 
or near the crossing of said bridge, and caused 
or alleged to be caused thereby, the cause 
shall be commenced and tried in the district 


courts of either judicial districts of Missouri or | 


Kansas in which the said bridge or any portion 


of such obstruction touches; and the right to 
alter or amend this act so as to prevent or 
remove ail material obstructions to the navi- 
gation of said river by the construction of said 


bridge is hereby expressly reserved, and all | 


such alterations, when required by law, shall 
be made at the expense of said bridge com- 
pany; and the plan on which such bridge is 
intended to be built and shall be built shall be 


first submitted to and approved by the Secre- || 


tary of War. 

_ Sec. 5. That the Saint Joseph Bridge- Build- 
ing Company, after the passage of this act, 
shall not have the right to assign the charter 
which said company now holds by assignment 
irom the Saint Joseph and Denver City Rail- 
road Company, and which was granted to said 
last-named company by virtue of an act of 
Congress, approved July fourteenth, eighteen 


bundred and seventy, to any other company, | 


person, or persons; nor shall said bridge- 
buliding company be permitted, under the 
said charter so obtained as aforesaid, from the 
Saint Joseph and Denver City Railroad Com- 
pany, to coustruct any other bridge than the 
one how being constructed at Saint Joseph, 
Missouri. 
Approvep, March 5, 1872. 
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Cuar. XXIX.—An Act to provide for the ad- 
mission of Paintings, Statuary [ Statury), 
and Photographs for Exhibition free of 
Duty. 

Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Ri p- 
resentatives of theUnited States of America in 
Congress assembled, That all paintings, statu- 
rary, [statuary,] and photographic pictures 
imported into the United States for exhibi- 
tion by any association duly authorized under 

| the laws of the United States or any State 
for the promotion and encouragement of 
science, art, or industry, and not intended for 


sale, shall be admitted free of duty, under || 


such rules and regulations as the Secretary of 

|| the Treasury shall prescribe : 

1 bonds shall be given for the payment to the 
United States of such duties as are now im 


| 

i 

| after such importation. 
Arprovenb, March 5, 1872. 


| 
| Cuar. XXX.—An Act transferring certain 
| Powers and Duties to the Department of 
| Justice, and providing a Seal therefor. 

| 

| resentatives of the United States of America in 


| the powers conferred and duties enjoined by 
| existing laws upon the Secretary of the In- 
| terior relating to the imprisonment or dis- 
|| charge of convicted offenders against the laws 

of the United States, or to the Keform School 


| “ah ; , oe ; | 
| and jail in the District of Columbia, be, and || 


the same are hereby, transferred to the De 
partment of Justice. 
Sec. 2. That the seal heretofore provided 


| 
| 


'| for the office of the Attorney General shall be | 


| the seal of the Department of Justice, with 
| such change in the device as the President of 
| papers, documents, and records in said De- 
| partment of Justice may be copied and certi- 


tied under seal in the same manner as those || 
| in the State Department, and with the same | 


|| force and effect. 
ApproveD, March 5, 1872. 


| Cuar. XXXI.—An Act supplementary to the 


| 

| Actentitied ‘‘An Act to preventthe exterm- | 
| 

| 


ination of 'ur-beasing Animals in Alaska.”’ 


| Beitenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- | 


resentatives of tlie United States of America in 


|| Congress assembled, That the Secretary of | 


‘| the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized to appoint one agent and three assistant 
| agents, who shall be charged with the manage- 
\| ment of the seal fisheries in Alaska, and the 
| performance of such other duties as may be 
|| assigned to them ly the Secretary of the Treas- 
| ury; and the said agent shall receive the sum 
| of ten dollars each day, one assistant agent the 
| sum of eight dollars each day, and two assist 
ant agents the sum of six doliars each day 
|| while so employed; and they shall also be 


| going to and returning from Alaska, tor which 
| expenses vouchers shall be presented to ihe 
| proper accounting officers of the ‘l’reasury, and 
| such expenses shall not exceed in the aggre- 
| gate six hundred dollars each in any one year: 
|| Provided, That such agents shall never be 
|| interested, directly or indirectly, in any lease 
of the right to take seals, nor in any proceeds 
| nor profits thereof, neither as owner, agent, 
|| partner, or otherwise. 
Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
| be, and he is hereby, authorized to erect a 
| dwelling house upon each of the islands of, St. 
Paul and St. George, for the use of said ugents, 
| the cost of both uot to exceed six thousand 


| 
\| 
\| dollars. 


| 
| 


Provided, That | 


posed by law upon any and allof such articles || 
| as shall not be re-exported within six months | 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- || 


Congress assembled, Vhat all and singular | 


the United States shall approve, and all bouks, 


| allowed their necessary travelling expenses in || 
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| 
| Sec. 3. That the said agents be, and they 
| are hereby, empowered to administer oaths 
| in all cases relating to the service of the United 
States, and to take testimony in Alaska for 
the use of the Government in any matter con- 
cerning the public revenues. 
Arprovep, March 5, 1872. 
|| Cuap. XXNXITL—An Act amending the Act 
| approved July twenty-seventh, eighteen 


|| hundred and sixty-eight, entitled ‘‘An Act 
|| relating to Pensions.”’ 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the second section 
of the act of Congress approved July twenty- 
|| seventh, eighteen hundred and _ sixty-eight, 
|| entitled *‘An act relating to pensions,’’ he 
amended by inserting after the word ‘* com- 
| mission,’’ in said section, the words ‘** or was 
at some naval station.”’ 


| Approvep, March 5, 1872. 
| 
| 


|| Cuarp. XXXIII.—An Act to repeal the para- 
|| graphsot Schedule C of the Internal Revenue 
|| Acts imposing Taxeson cauned Meats, Fish, 
and certain other articles. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
|| resentatives of the United States of America in 
|| Congress assembled, That fron and after the 
|| passage of this act so much of schedule C of 
| the internal revenue acts as imposes a tax on 
| any ‘‘can, bottle, or other single package con- 
taining meats, fish, shell-fish, fruits, vegetables, 
|| sauces, sirups, prepared mustard, jams, or jel- 
|| lies,’’ be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 
Approved, March 5, 1872. 


|| Cuap. XXXIV.—An Act to amend section 
thirty-five of an Act entitled ‘‘An Act to re 
duce Internal Taxes,and for other purposes.’’ 


|| Be itenacted bythe Senate and House of Rep- 
\| resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, ‘That the privileges of the 
| act entitled ‘‘An act to reduce internal taxes, 
| and for other purposes,’’ approved July four- 
| teen, eighteen hundred and seventy, be, and 
| are hereby, extended to the port of Toledo, 
in the State of Ohio. 


APPROVED, March 5, 1872. 





Cuar XXX V.—An Act to defray the Expenses 
of District Judges from other districts while 
holding District or Circuit Courts in the 

| Southern District of New York. 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
| Congress assembled, ‘| hat whenever, in virtue 
| of section three of the act entitled ‘An act 
|| making appropriations for the legislative, exec- 
| utive, and judicial expenses of the Govern- 
| ment for the year ending June thirty, eighteen 
| hundred and seventy-two,’’ passed March 
| third, eighteen hundred and seventy-one, a 
district judge, from another district, shall hold 


a district or circuit court in the southern dis- 
1. 


I] 
|] 


| trict of New York, his expenses, not exceed 
ing ten dollars per day, certified by him, shall 

| be paid by the marshal of said district, as a 
part of the expenses of the court, and be 
allowed in his account. 


Arvprovepb, March 6, 1872. 


| Cuar. XXXVI.—An Act to provide for the 

Survey of the Harbor and River at Washing- 

ton. D. C., 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the chief of engin- 
eers of the United States Army, the Superin- 
tendent of the Coast Survey, the engineer in 


} 
| 
| 


# 
Py 
t 
= 
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charge of public buildings and grounds, the 
Governor of the District of Columbia, Alexan- 
der K. Shepherd, and Carlisle P. Patterson, 
who shall serve without compensation, are 
hereby created a board of survey, and are em- 
powered and instructed to examine into the 
condition of the harbors and landings for ves- 
sels from the Anacostia bridge, on the eastern 
branch, along the entire water-front of the city 
of Washington and Georgetown, to the head 
of tide-water. And the said board are directed 
to report to Congress, at as early a day as prac- 
ticable, a full and comprehensive plan for 
opening, improving, and developing the water- 
channel so as to secure the best possible har- 
bor facilities along said water-front. And the 
said board are also directed to take into con- 
sideration the sanitary effect upon the city of 
Washington, and the feasibility of reclaiming, 
in any improvements suggested, the swamp 
and marsh lands along said water-front: Pro 
vided, That any expense attending said report 
shall not exceed one thousand dollars, and 
shall be paid by the District of Columbia. 

Aprrovep, March 5, 1872. 

Cuar. XXXVII.—An Act to authorize the 
issuing of a Certificate of Registry to the 
Brig ‘* Michael and Anna, ”’ 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized to is- 
sue a certificate of registry to the brig ‘* Michael 
and Anne,’’ the property of T. B. Marshall 
and brother, of the city of Savannah, State of 
Georgia. 

Arprovep, March 5, 1872. 

Cnuar. XXXVIII.—An Act authorizing an 
American Register to the British Brig ** Isa- 
dora,’’ owned by Edwin M. Fowle, of New- 
ton, Massachusetts. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘That the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury be, and he hereby is, authorized and 
directed to issue an American register to the 
British brig ‘‘ Isadora,’’ owned by Edwin M. 
Fowle, of Newton, Massachusetts. 

Arrroved, March 5, 1872. 


Cuar. XXXIX.—An Act for the Relief of 
Lucas, O' Brien, Dickinson, and other coun- 
ties in the State of Iowa. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office is hereby authorized 
and required to receive and examine the 
selections of swamp lands in Lucas, O’Brien, 
Dickinson, and such other counties in the 
State of lowa as formerly preseuted their 
selections to the surveyor general of the dis- 
trict including that State, and allow or disallow 
said selections, and indemnity provided for 
according to the acts of Congress in force 
touching the same at the time such selections 
were made, without prejudice to legal entries 
or the rights of bona fide settlers under the 
homestead and pre-emption laws of the United 
States prior to the date of this act. 

Approved, March 5, 1872. 


Cuar. XL.—An Act for the Relief of George 


W. Morse. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Commissioner 
of Patents be, and he hereby is, authorized to 
entertain and exercise jurisdiction over peti- 
tions of George W. Morse for the extension 
of two letters-patent granted to him on the 
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| years from the day on.which such extensions 
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Laws of the United States. 
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twenty-eighth day of Octobef, eighteen hun- | consent of the Senate, a register anc 
dred and fifty-six, for a further term of seven || for said land district, who shall be 

|| reside at the site of the land office for a.) 
may be granted, and to hear the testimony of district, who shall be subject to the same “a 
the applicant and determine upon the said and responsibilities, and whose compensation, 


1 TEC} yer 
required tp 


petitions in the same manner and with the || respectively, shall be the same as that p, 

same effect as if the original terms of said || allowed by law to other land officers jn said 
patents, or of any foreign patents covering the || State. 
same inventions, had not expired, and to grant ApproveD, March 12, 1872. 
or refuse such extensions upon the same prin- 
ciples, otherwise, that govern his decisions upon 
such applications when made under the law 
of July eighth, eighteen hundred and seventy : 
Provided, That no person shall be held liable 
for the infringement of said patents, if ex- 
tended, for anal use of said inventions since 
the expiration of the original terms of said 
patents, and prior to the date of their exten- 
sion: And provided further, That any person, 
firm, or corporation now engaged in the 
manufacture of fire-arms, and using said in- 
vention, shall be entitled to use the machinery 
made or constructed by them for manufac 
turing the same since the expiration of the 
original terms of said patents, without liability 
during the term of said extension. 

ApprovepD, March 11, 1872. 


Cuar. XLIV.—An Act authorizing the War. 
ren National Bank of South Danvers, jy the 
State of Massachusetts, to change its Name 
to the Warren National Bank of Pe 
Massachusetts. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rey. 
resentatives of the United States of America 
Congress assembled, That the Warren Nationa! 
Bank of South Danvers, now located jn Pea. 
body, Massachusetts, is hereby authorized to 
change its name tothe Warren National Bank 
of Peabody, Massachusetts. Whenever the 
stockholders representing three fourths of the 
capital of said bank, at a meeting called for 
that purpose, determine to make such change. 
the president and cashier shall execute a cer. 
tificate under the corporate seal of the bank 
specifying such determination, and shall canse 
the same to be recorded in the office of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, and thereupon 
such change of name shall be effected, and the 
operations of discount and deposit of said 
bank shall be carried on under the name of 
|| the Warren National Bank of Peabody, in the 
town of Peabody, in the county of Essex, 
State of Massachusetts. 

Sec. 2. That nothing in this act contained 
shall be so construed as in any manner to 
release the said bank from any liability, or 
affect any action or proceeding in law in which 
the said bank may be a party or interested. 
And when such change shall have been de- 
termined upon as aforesaid, notice thereof 
and of such change shall be published in at 
least two weekly newspapers in the county of 
Essex for not less than four successive weeks. 

Sec. 8. That this act shall take effect and 
be in force from and after its passage. 

ApproveD, March 12, 1872. 


abody, 





Cuar. XLIT.—An Act to create an additional 
Land District in the State of Nevada. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That all that portion of 
the Siate of Nevada, embraced in the follow- 
ing described limits, to wit, commencing at 
the corner common to townships twenty-four 
and twenty-five north, range forty-four and: 
forty-five east, Mount Diable base and merid- 
ian; thence running due east to the eastern 
boundary line of the State of Nevada; thence 
north on said eastern boundary of said State 
to the north boundary of said State; thence 
west on said north boundary of said State to 
the eastern boundary of the Carson land dis- 
trict; thence seuth along said eastern bound- 
ary of the Carson land district to the place of 
beginning, shall constitute a separate land dis- 
trict, to be called the Elko land district, the 
office of which shall be located at Elko, in 
Elko county, State of Nevada; which location 
may be changed by the President of the Uni- 
ted States from time to time as the public 
interest may require. 

Sec. 2. That the President shall appoint, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
or in the recessof the Senaie,a register and a 
receiver of public moneys for said district, and 
said officers shall reside in the place where 
said land office is located, and shall have the 
same powers and receive the same emoluments 
as the same officers now receive in the other 
land districts in said State. 

ApproveED, March 12, 1872. 


Cuar. XLV.—An Act to authorize the pur- 
chase of aSite for a’ Public Building at 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to purchase a central and suitable site 
in the city of Cincinnati, Ohio, sor the erec- 
tion of a building for the accommodation ot 
the United States courts, custom-bouse, Uni- 
ted States depository, post office, internal rev- 
enue and pension offices, at a cost not exceed- 
ing three hundred thousand dollars: Provided, 
That no money which may hereafter be appro- 
priated for this purpose shall be used or ex- 
pended in the purchase of said site until a 
valid title thereto shall be vested in the United 
States, and until the State of Ohio shall cede 
its jurisdiction over the same, and shall duly 
release and relinquish to the United States 
the right to tax or in any way assess said site 
and the property of the United States that 
may be thereon during the time that the Uni- 
ted States shall be or remain the owner thereof. 

Approved, March 12, 1872. 





Cuap. XLITT.—An Act to create an additional 
Land District in the State of Minnesota. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the President of the 
United States be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized to establish an additional land district in 
the State of Minnesota, embracing all that 
part of the present Alexandria land district 
which lies north of township number one hun- 
dred and thirty six north, and west of range 
number thirty-five west of the fifth principal 
meridian, and to fix from time to time the 
boundaries thereof, which district shall be 
named afier the place at which the office shall 
first be established; and the President shall 
have power to fix from time to time the loca- 
tion of the office for such district. 

Sec. 2. That the President is hereby author- 
ized to appoint, by and with the advice and 


Cuar. XLVI.—An Act to authorize the Con- 
struction of a fire-proof Building at Albany, 
New York. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America tn 

Congress assembled, ‘hat the Secretary of the 
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he, and he is hereby, authorized and 
ceted to cause to be constructed a fire-prdof 
ing at Albany, New York, on a central 
j cyitable site, to be donated to the United 
. ates by the city or citizens of Albany, suit- 
“hie for the accommodation of the custom- 
use, post office, United States circuit and 
-iet courts, and internal revenue offices in 
; d city, at a cost not exceeding the sum of 
chree hundred and fifty thousand dollars ; and 
hofore commencing work on said building he 
‘I i| cause plans and estimates to be made 
‘herefur, so that no expenditure shall be 
»ade or authorized therefor’ exceeding the 
com herein named; said building to be con- 
veyeted under the direction of the Secretary 
the Treasury: Provided, That no money 
which may hereafter be appropriated for this 
purpose shall be used or applied to the erec- 
of said building until a valid title to the 
ite thereof shall be vested in the United 
States, and until the State of New York shall 
cede its jurisdiction over the same, and shall 
also duly release and relinquish to the United 
States the right to tax or in any way assess 
aid site and the property of the United States 
nay be thereon during the time that the 
United States shall be or remain the owner 


as ry 


\ 


thereol. 

AprroveD, March 12, 1872. 

Cusp. XLVII.—An Act to provide for the 
lesiguation of a Chief Medical Purveyor. 
Beitenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, ‘That the President of 

United States be, and hereby is, author- 

lto appoimt by selection from the present 
assistant medical purveyors, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, a chief 
edical purveyor of the Army. to fill the 
cancy now existing. Nothing herein shall 
mstrued to increase the pay of the 
ers appointed to fill said vacancy. 

Avprovep, March 12, 1872. 


,e§ 


ce 


Cuar. XLIX.—An Act to authorize the Sale 
of Publie Property at Houlton, Maine. 
Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 

vesentatives of the United states of America in 

Congress assembled, ‘That the Secretary of 

War be, and he is hereby, authorized to sell 

and convey the land and building belonging to 

the United States at Houlton, Maine, known 
as Hancock barracks, if, in his opinion, it 
shall be for the interest of the Government to 
sell the same, reserving to the county of 

Aroostook so much of said land as shall be 

necessary for the monuments thereon erected, 

by the consent of the War Department, to 
establish a meridian line, which land shall be 
granted to said county: Provided, ‘hat the 
land so granted shall not exceed in value the 
sum of five hundred dollars. 

ArPkoveD, March 14, 1872. 


Cuap, LIIT.—An Act to issue an American 
Register to the Brig “‘A. L. Palmer.” 


Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
treasury is hereby directed to issue an Amer- 
ican register to the British-built brig ‘‘A. L. 


ro » 9 . 
Palmer, wrecked, and rebuilt by American 
citizens. 


Approvep, March 15, 1872. |] 


Cap, LIV.—An Act authorizing the President 
of the United States to re-establish the Mon- 
roe Land District in the State of Louisiana. 
Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 

Toentatives of the United States of Americain 

Yngress assembled, That the President of the 
~nited States be, and he is hereby, author- 
zed, if in his judgmeit the public iuterests | 


| quired by said ac 


Laws of the United States. 


would besubserved thereby, to re-establish the 
Monroe land district in the State of Louisiana, 
with the same boundaries that existed before 
1 
i 


the consolidation of said land district with the 

land district at New Orleans. 
APPROVED, March 16, 1872. 

Cuarp. LV.—An Act to continue in force a 
Grant to the State of Nevada for College 
purposes. 


Be até nad te a bn thre 


Nenale and House of Ren- 
: . i 


nited State sof Americain 
Congre ssassembled, Vhat the grant madetothe 


resentatives of th 


State of Nevada under st ction three of the act 
of July fourth, eighteen hundred and sixty-six, 
entitled “‘An act concerning certain lands 
granted Lo the State of Nevada,”’ 
cease by reason ot the 


shall not 
tailure of the said State 


to provide at least one college, as req iired 
by the several acts of Congress as a condi 
tion of said grant, but the same shall continue 


a 
in fuli force: Provided. That all the condi- 
tions of law be complied with prior to the 
tenth of May. eighteen hundred and seventy- 
seven, : ; 


Approved, March 16, 18 


~.) 


Cnap. LVI.—An Act to restore the Records of 
the United States Courts in the Northern 
District of Illinois 
Be at ¢ nacted by the Senat: and H USe ¢ f Rep 

resentatives of the United St ules of America in 

Congress assembled, Vhat in proceedi to 


restore the records of the circuit and district 


{ lilinois, de 


courts of the northern district « 
stroyed by fire on the ninth ot October, eight- 


; een hundred and seventy one, under the act 


of March third, eighteen hundredand seventy 


one, egtitled *‘Anact relaung to records of the 
courts of the United States,’’ the notice re 


y be served uponany non 

resident of said district anywhere within the 

jurisdiction ot the United States, or in auy 

foreign country, the prootot the service of suci 
f 


notice, if made ina foreign country, to be cert 
fied by a minister or consul of the United Stat 
in such country, under his official seal. 

Sec. 2. That a certified c py of the official 
return of the district attorney, clerk ot the 
circuit or district 


urt, or the marshal of the 
northern district of 


I{linois, made in pur- 
suance of law, aud on file in the Department 
of Justice, relating to any cause in either of 
said courts to which the United States was a 
party, the record of which was destroyed in 
said fire, may be filed in the court to which it 
appertains, ana shall have the same force and 
etfect as if it were an original return made to 

| said court; and in any case in which the names 
of the parti s, and the date and amount of the 
judgment or decree shall appear from such 
returns, it shall be lawful tor the court in 
which they are filed to issue the necessary 
process to enforces 
the same manner as if the original record was 
before said court. 

Sec. 3. That it shall be the duty of the dis- 
trict attorney for the northern district of Lili 
nois to take such steps as may be necessary to 
restore the records and files of the circuit and 
district courts of said district which were de- 
stroyed by fire on the ninth of October, eight- 
een hundred and seventy-one, and in which 
the United States is interested, so far as the 
judges of said courts, respectively, shall deem 
it essential to the interests of the United States 
| that said ecords aud files be restored; and 
the judges of said courts, respectively, are 
authorized to direct such steps to be taken as, 
| in their opinion, shall be deemed advisable to 
| restore the judgment dockets and indices ot 
said courts, and for that purpose, may direct 
the performance, by the clerks of said courts, 
and by the United States attorney for said dis 
| trict, of any duty incident thereto, and said 


such decree or judgment In 
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clerks and said district attorney shall be al- 
lowed such compensation and disbursements 
for services rendered under this section (in 
cases where no compensation is now provided 
by law for such services) as may be allowed by 
the Attorney General, and certified to be just 
and reasonable by the judge of the court in 
which said services are rendered, and the 
amoant so allowed shall be paid out of the 
judiciary fund: J’rovided, however, That the 
sum allowed the clerks of said courts shall not 
exceed the sum of twelve thousand dollars, 
and the entire compensation of the United 
States attorney for such services shall not 
exceed the sum of six thousand dollars. 

| Aprrovep, Mareh 18, 1872. 

Cuar. LVLII.—An Act to amend section thirty- 
five ofan Act entitled ‘‘An Act to reduce 
Internul Taxes, and for other purposes,”’ 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That the privileges of an 

act entitled ‘* An act to reduce internal taxes, 

| and for other purposes,’’ approved July four- 
teenth, eighteen hundred and seventy, be, and 
are here by extended to the port of Pittsburgh, 
in the State of Pennsylvania, with the same 
effect as if it had been inserted in the thirty- 
fifth section of said act 

Approved, Marcel 18, 1872. 
Cuap. LVILI.—An Act to amend an Agt enti- 

tled ‘*‘An Act to provide fora Building suited 

to the use of the Post Office, the Pension and 

Revenue Officers, and the Jadicial Officers 

of the United States, in the City of Trenton, 

New Jersey,’ approved March third, eighteen 

hundred and seventy-one, 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Vhat the entire cost of 
the building heretofore authorized to be con- 

nton, New Jersey, including 
ite] thereof, be, and the same is 
hereby, limited to the sum of two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars; and one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars in addition to the 
| amount heretofore appropriated is hereby ap- 
propriated for the purpose aforesaid out of 
any money iu the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated ; and the said building, instead of 
being constructed strictly fire-proof, shall have 
| a fire proof vault extending to each story; 
| and all money heretofore and hereby appro- 
priated shall be expended under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Tre sury, who shall 
cause proper plans and estimates to be made, 
| so that no expenditure shall be made or au- 
thorized for the full completion of said build- 
ing beyond the amount heretofore and hereby 
appropriated: L’rovided, That no money here- 
tofore or herehy appropriated shall be used or 
applied tor the purpose until a valid title to 


structed at Ire 


the sight i 


the land for the site of such building shall be 

vested in the United States, and until the 

State shall also duly release and relinquish to 

the United States the right to tax or in any 

way assess said site, or the property of the 

United States that may be thereon during the 

time that the United States shall be or remain 

the owner thereof. 

Approvep, March 18, 1872. 

Cuar. LIX.—An Act for the Construction of 
an Addition to the United States Court 
house and Post Office Building in Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, and for the purchase of 
additional Ground adjoining the Site of 
said Building. 

Be it enacted by thi Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
( ‘ongre ss assembled, Vhat the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
instructed to cause to be erected an addition 
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12D ( N Lcuvwee ri 
to the building 1 ned | the Unit 
State in the city of Indiar » India to 
correspond in design to the said t ling, ¢ d 
uital for th irther accommodation of 
United Stat courts, post oflice, loca land 
oth 8, and internal revenue and pension 


otlices, at a cost not to exceed one hundred 
thonsand dollars; said addit to be erected 
onthe grounds now owned bythe United States. 
Sec. 2. That the Secret ry of the Treasury 
be, and he hereby is, authorized and directed 
to negotiate for the purchase of the lot or part 
of lot lying east of and adjoining the ground 
on which the United St Ss ¢ rt-ho nd 
post office building has been erected in the 
city of Indianapolis, Indiana, at a cost to be 
agreed upon by the owner or owners of said 
lot or part of lot, and the judges of the en 
cuit and district courts of the ‘A ited States 
and the district attorney of the United 
for Indiana, and the ee at indianap- 
olis, subject lo the ay proval of the Secretary 
of the Ireasury: Provided, That no money 
which may hereafter be appropriated for this 


purpose shall be used or expended in the pur- 
chase of said Jot or part of lot until a valid 
tlitie theret« shall be vested in the United 
States, and until the State of Indiana shall 
ce de its juri dic ion over the same, and sha | 
also d release and relinguish to the United 


States the right to tax or In any 
, and the property of the 
yn during the 


remain 


way assess 
said | iOL OF 4} art of lot 
United States that 
time that the United Stat 
the owner thereof. 
Approved, March 18, 187: 


may be tne! 


shall ve or 


Crap. LX.—An Act to provide for a Building 
for the use of the Post Office, Custom- 
House, Pension Ollfice, United States Cir- 
cuit and District Courts, and Internal Rev 


enue Offices, at Hartford, Connecticut. 


Be it enact lby the Senate and House of Rep- 
sof the United Stat 
( ongress assembled, That the 
‘Treasury be, and her by, 
directed toc to be const 
building at Hartford, C 
commodation of the cus 


resentative ) America in 
Secretary of the 
authorized and 
ructed 
ticut, for the ae- 


tom-house 


PR OF 


he*is 
ause a suitable 


onnec 


», post office, 


pension office, United States cireuit and dis- 
trict courts, and internal revenne offices, at a 
cost not exceeding three hundred thousand 
dollars; said building to be constructed with 
a fire-proof vault extending to each story, and 


under the direction of the Secretary of the 


Treasury, who shall cause proper plans and 
estimates to be made, so that no expenditure 


shall be made or authorized for the full ecom- 
pletion of said building beyond 
three hundred thousand dollars: Provided, 
That no money which may hereafter be appro 


priated shall be used or expended forthe pur 


the sum of 


poses herein: mentioned until a valid title to 
the land for the site « f su oe building, which, 
it is understood, t} Hartford proposes 
to donate for this purpose, shall be vested in 
the United States, nor until the State of Con- 
necticut shall cede its jurisdiction over the 
saine, and also duly release and relinguish to 
the United States the right to tax or in any 
way assess said site, or the property of the 
United States that may be thereon during the 


time that the United States 
the owner thereof 
Arprovep, March 18, 18 


shall be or remain 


7s) 
‘ae 


zing the survey 
oundary between the 
United States and the Pos- 
sessions of Great Britain, from the Lake of 
the Woods to the summit of the 
Mountains. 


Cuar. LXIL.—An Act authori 
and marking of the B 
‘Territory of the 


Rocky 


Be it enacted by the Senate 
resentatives of the 


nd House of Rep 
ed Ste 0g s of America in 
Congress assembli 1, That »P re sident of the 


~ 


TO THE 


JONGRESS 


United S/ates., 


Laws of the 


United States, and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senat: ud heis hereby, author- 
zed to co-operate with the Government of 
Great Britain in the appointment of a joint 


commission. in accordance with the plan and 
estimates of Brigadier General A. A. Hum- 
phreys, chief of engineers, submitted Novem- 
be riwenty-third, eighteen hundred and seventy, 

wr determining the boundary line between the 
1 States and the British 
tween the Lake of the 
mountains: 


Unite possessions, 
Woods and the Rocky 
Provided. however, Vhat engineers 
in the regular service of the United States 
shall be employed exclusively as engineers in 
of the duties contemplated by 
any additional salary, and the 
War is hereby directed to make 
the necessary details of engineers for that 
purpose. 

Sec. 2. Tha. fifty thousand dollars, or so 


much there@l as — be required, be, and the 
} 


the periormance 
this act, without 
Secretary of 


same is hereby, appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
carry into eflect the object of said joint com- 
mission. 

Aprrovep, March 1872. 


Act for the Relief of Pre- 


rs in the State of California. 


Cuap. LXIII. 


emption Settle 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
United States of Americain 
assembled, Vhat all bona fide pre- 
who may have filed their 
declaratory statements, prior to the passage of 
this act, upon any of the public lands in the 
State of California, shall have one year from 
and after the passage of this act in which to 
make proof and payment of their respective 
Claims. 
APPROVED, 


resentatives of the 
Congress 


emption Claimants 


March 22; 1872. 


‘nap. LXV.—An Act appropriating Money for 
the purchase of a suitable Site, and erecting 
a Building thereon, in the City of Saiut 
Louis, Missouri, to be used for the purposes 
of a Custom-Llouse, Post Office, and other 
Federal Offices. 

Be it enacted b 


y the Senate and House of Rep- 
rese ntative of 


the United States of America in 
jled, Vhat the Se py oa of the 
l'reasury is hereby authorized and directed to 
purchase, at a private sale, or by condemnation 
in pursuance of of the State of 
Missouri, a suitable lot in the city of Saint 
Louis, for purpose of erecting thereon a 
building, to be used for the purposes of a cus- 
tom-house, United States court, and 
other Federal ollices ; and that the sum of five 
hundred thousand dollars, or so much thereof 
as may be found necessary, is hereby appropri- 
ated, out of any moneys in the Treasury not 
otherwise app, opriated, for the purchase of 
said lot; and that sum of three hundred 
thousand dollars heretofore appropriated by an 
act entitled **Au act making appropriations for 
sundry civil expenses of the Government for 
the year ending June thirtieth, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-one, and for other purposes,”’ 
and extended by an act entitled **An act mak- 
ing appropriations to supply deficiencies in the 
appropriations for the civil service of the year 

ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-ou i 


> ( 
e, and 


Congress assem 


the statutes 


the 


pi st othe e, 


the 


for the service of the year ending June thirtieth, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-two, and for 
other purposes,’ approved April twentieth, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-one, shall be 
applied toward the erection of the building 
above mentioned; and the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury shall cause proper plans and estimates 
to be made; butno expenditure shall be made 
yr authorized for the construction of said build- 
ie until a valid title to the land for the site of 
said building shall be vested in the United | 
States, and until the State of Missouri shall 


for additional appropriations | 


be- | 
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| March ot 


cede its jurisdiction over said site and 
: an 
aiso duly release and 1 relinquish to the 

States the right to tax or in any way . 


said site, or the property of the United s 
that may be the reon, during the time 
United States shall be or remain the , 
thereof : Provided, That no expenditure 
be made or authorized for the site exe 
five a dred thousand dollars, nor for t] 
completion of said building and site exce 
two million two hundred and fifty th, 
All acts or parts of acts conflic;, 
with the provisions of this act are here by — 
pealed. 
APPROVED, 


th 


edir 


y 
us 1 
alu 


March 27, 1872. 


Cnar. LXVI.—An Act extending the 
for the Completion of the Porta; ge 
Lake Superior Ship Canal. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Re) 
resentatives of the United States of Amerie, in 
£3 ongress assembled, ‘That time tor the e 
ple tion of the Portage Lake and Lake Ss 
rior ship canal be, and the same is hereby 
extended to the third day of March, anys 
Domini eighteen hundred and seve nty-th 

APPROVED, March 27, 1872. 


Time 


L ike and 


OoMm- 


e 


Cuap. LXXII.—An Act in additionto an Act 
entitled *‘An Act to amend - ci entitled 
‘An Act for the Removal of Causes in cer 
tain cases from State Courts,’ eee July 
twenty-seventh, eighteen hundred and cixt} 
six,’’ approved March second, e ighteen h 
dred and sixty-seven. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of I p 
resentatives of the United States of Americ: 
Congress assembled, 
action 


on 
That whenevera personal 
shall be brought in any 
State court by an alien against any citizen o! 
a State who is, or atthe time the alleged acti 

accrued was, acivil officer of the United States 
being non-resident of that State wherein juris 
diction is obtained by the State court, by | 

sonal service of process, such action may be 
removed into the circuit court of the United 
States in and tor the district in which the d 
fendant shall have been served with process, 
in the same manner as now pravided for the 
removal of an action brought in a State court 
by the provisions of section three of the act 


has been or 


| of March second, eighteen hundred and thirty- 


three, entitled ‘‘An act further to provide tor 
the collection of duties on imports.” 
APPROVED, March 30, 1872. 


Cuarp. LXXIII.—An Act to authorize the 
Construction of a Bridge across the Missis- 
sippi river at or near the Town of Clinton, 
in the State of Iowa, and other Bridges 
across said river, and to establish them as 
Post Roads. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Re 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Vbat it shall be law!ul tor 
any person or persons, Company or corpora 
tion, to build a bridge across the Mississipp! 
river,at such point on said river, within fifieen 
miles of the town of Clinton, in the State o! 
lowa, as may accommodate the Chicago, Bur- 
lington, and Quincy railroad and its connec: 
tions on the west side of said river, and to lay 
on or over said bridge railway tracks ‘or the 
more perfect connection of any railro: ids eae 
are, or shall be, constructed to the said riv 
at or Opposite s said point, under S aatetiehs 
and conditions hereinafier provided ; that said 
bridge shall not interfere with the free navig* 
tion of said river beyond what is necessary !" 
order to carry into effect the rights and er 
| leges hereby granted; and in case of any iit 
| gation arising from any obstruction, or alleged 
| obstruction, to the free navigation of said river, 
the cause may be tried before the district court 
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ITnited States of any State in which any 
if said obstruction or bridge touches: 
That said bridge shall not be so 

ted or ¢ ynstructed as to interfere in any 

‘nner with the approaches to the railroad 

‘0 now erected at Clinton, or with the 

- of the same, or so as to obstruct in any 

er the passage of said bridge by boats, 
—csels, or rafts, or to render such passage 
ore dificultor dangerous: Provided. however, 
r at this clause shall not be construed to pro- 
Whit the crossing of the approaches to said 
bridge, if such crossing shall be found neces- 
eary, 
‘Spc. 2. That any bridge built under the pro- 

‘ons of this act may, at the option of the 

pany building the same, be built asa draw- 
ive, with a pivot or other form of draw, or 
with unbroken or continuous spans: Tro- 
wided. That if the said bridge shall be made 
unbroken and continuous spans, it shall 
not be of less elevation, in any case, than fifty 
above extreme high-water mark, as under- 
d at the point of location, to the bottom 
rd of the bridge; nor shall the spans of 
| bridg phe less than two hundred and fifty 
in lens ath, a the piers of said bridge 
I , pars mall 1 with the current of the river, 
the main span shall be over the main 
iannel of the river, and not less than three 
hundred feet in length: And provided also, 
bat if any bridge built under this act shall be 
ystructed as a draw-bridge, the same shall 
be constructed as a pivot draw-bridge, with a 
raw over the main channel of the river at 
accessible and navigable point, and with 
ins of not less than one hundred and sixty 
in length in the clear on each side of the 
wea or pivot pier of the draw; and the 
t adjoining spans to the draw shall not be 
5 thi in two hundred and fifty feet; and said 
spans shall not be less than thirty feet above 
w-water mark, and not less than ten above 
extreme high-water mark, measuring to the 
bottom chord of the bridge; and the piers of 
said bridge shall be parallel with the current 
the river, where said bridge may be erected: 
And provided also, That said draw shall be 
ied promptly, upon reasonable signal, for 
the passage of boats. 

Sec. 8. That any bridge constructed under 
this act, and according to its limitations, shail 
be a lawful structure, and shall be known and 
recognized as a post route, upon which, also, 
no higher charge shall be made for the trans- 
mission over the same of the mails, the troops, 
and the munitions of war of the United States 
than the rate per mile paid for their transport- 
ation over the railroads public highways lead- 
ing to the said bridge, and the United States 
shall have the right of way for postal telegraph 
purposes across said bridge. 

Sec. 4. That all railway companies desiring 
to use the said bridge shall have and be enti- 
led to equal rights and privileges in the 
passage ot the same, and in the use of the 
machinery and fixtures thereof, and of all the 
approaches thereto, under and upon sueh 
terms and conditions as shall be prescribed by 
the Secretary of War, upon hearing the alle- 

tions and proofs of the parties in case they 
suai NOL agree, 
SEC. 5. That the structure herein authorized 
shail be built and located under and subject to 
ich regulations for the se curity of navigation 
of said river as the Secretary of War shall pre- 
ribey and the said structure shall be at all 
limes so kept and managed as to offer reason- 
able aud proper means for the passage of 
vessels through or under said structure ; and 
said structure shall be changed at the cost 
at and expense of the owners thereof, from time 
to ime as Congress may direct, so as to pre- 
serve the free and convenient navigation of 
said river, And the authority to erect and 
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continue said bridge shall be subject to revo- jj name of the yacht ‘ William M. Tweed,’ 


| @ post route, and has al 
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Laws or thre 1) te ad NSiate S 


cation, modification y law whenever the 
public g 0d shali in the juds nent of Cong ss 
so req ure, ae any expel ( eh irge lo 
the — States 

SEC. Tha at the Muscatine Western Rail 
road C Simian: or their a signs, a corporation 
existing under the laws of the State of Iowa, 


be, and is hereby authorized to construct and 
maintain a bridge across the Mississippi river 
at the city of Muscatine, in the State of Lowa. 
The bridge authorized to be built by this see 
tion is hereby declared to be a post route, and 
shall have all the priy ri res, and is subject to 
all the terms, restrictions, and re . 
contained in the f yregoing sections of this act. 

Sec. 7. That a bridge may be constructed 
and maintained across the Mississippi river, at 
any point they may select, between the coun- 
ties of Carroll and Whitesides, in the State of 
Illinois, and the counties of Jackson and Clin- 
ton, in the State of Iowa, either by the West- 
ern Union Railroad Company or the Sabula, 
Ackley, and Dakota Railroad Company, or 
both of them, or by either or both of their 
successors or assigns, or by any 


quirements 


person, com- 
pany, or corporation having authority from 
the States of Illinois and Iowa. The bridge 
authorized to be built by this section is hereby 
declared to be a post route, and has all the 
privileges, and is subject to all the terms, re 
strictions, and requirements contained in the 
foregoing sections of this act 

Sec. 8 That a bridge may be constructed 
and maintained across the Mi sippi river, at 
any point they may select, between the county 
of La Crosse, in the State of Wisconsin, and 


| the county of Houston, in the State of Minne 


sota, by the Milwaukee and Saint Paul Rail- 


way Company, their successors or assigns, or 
by any person, comp: or corporation hav 
ing authority from the States of Wisconsin 


ana Minnesota. Lhe bridge authorized to be 
built by this sect yn is here by declared to be 





the privileges, and is 
subject to ail the terms, restrictions, and re- 


| quirements contained in the foregoing sections 


of this act. 

Sec. 9. That the right to alter or amend this 
act, SO as to prevent or remove all material 
obstructions to the navigation of said river by 
the construction of bridge is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 

10. That this act shall take effectand be 
in force from and after its passage, without 
any expense or charge to the United States. 

APPROVED, April 1, 1872 
Cuarp. LXXIV.—An Act to authorize the 

restoration of Gilbert Morton to the Naval 

Service. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Uniled States of Americain 
Congress assembled, ‘That the President of the 
United States be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to nominate, and, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, to re-appoint Gilbert 
Morton an ensign i the Nav y. 

APPROVED, Apru i ;, ae 


CHAP. LAY. -An Act to change the Name 
of the Ple vasure Yacht ** Lois’’ tothatof**Sea 
Witch,’’ and to change the Name of the 
Yacht ‘* William M. I'weed’’ to that of 
6 Julia.’’ 

Be it enacted by the Ne natean l Hou Sé of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and hereby is, authored to 
change the name of the P easure yacht ** Lois,’ 
owned by I rank H. Stott, of the State of New 
York, to te at of *' Sea Witch,” and grant said 
vessel registry in said name. 

SEC. a Thi at the Secretary of the Treasury 
be, and he is hereby, authorize i to change the 
’ owned 





G 


iT 


*LOBE. 699 
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ll, of the State of New York, 
’ and grant said yacht regis- 


APPROVED, Apt 11, 1872. 


Cuar. LAXVIII.—An Act to authorize the 
President to appoint George Piunketta Pay- 
master in the Navy. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the President be, 
and he is hereby, authorized to appoiat George 
Plunkett a paymaster in the United States 
Navy, if, in his opinion, the interests of the 
public service will be thereby promoted. 

Approved, April 2, 1872 


Cuar. LXXIX.—An Act to provide for the 
Reporting and Printing of the Debates in 
Congress. 

Be itenact lby the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Vhat the Congressional 
Printer is hereby directed to enter into a con- 
tract, in behalf of the General Government, 
with Franklin Rives, Jefferson Rives, and 
George A. Bailey, for the reporting and print- 
ing of the debates in Congress for the term of 
two years, on and from the fourth day of 
March, eighteen hundred and seventy-one, in 
accordance with a proposed form of contract 
from the said Rives and Bailey, submitted to 
and approved by the joint Committee on Pub- 
lic Printing on the part of the Senate. 

Sec. 2. That for the purpose aforesaid there 
be appropriated and paid, out of any money 
in the Tre asury not otherwise ap )propriated, 
the sum of four hundred thousand dollars, or 
so much thereof as may be necessary, the 

ecounts having been approved, as in previous 
years, by the Secretary of the Senate and by 
the Clerk of the House, or their representa- 
tives 

Sec. 3. That no person shall be employed 
as a reporter for the House without the ap- 
proval of the Speaker of the House: Provided, 
That it shall be the dut y of the joint Commit- 
tee on Public Printing to publish an advertise- 
ment once a week, for tour weeks, in one 
newspaper in each of the cities of W ashington, 
Philade Iphia, New York, Boston, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, and San 
Francisco, inviting proposals in detail for re- 
porting r and for printing, together and sepa- 
rately, the debates of the Forty-Third, the 
Forty-Fourth, and the Forty-F ifth Congresses, 
together or separate ly, and t to report all pro- 
posals which may be rece ived before the desig- 
nated day to Congress, at the earliest prac- 
ticable date, with estimates, hereby directed 
to be made by the Congressional Printer, of 
the cost of reporting the debates andof print 
ing them at the Government Printing Office, 
accompanied by the recommendations of the 

joint Committee on Publie Printing on all pro- 

30 submitted; and that 
the bills for such a ivertising be paid in equ il 
parts from the contingent funds of the Senate 
and of the House of Representatives: And 
provided further, Vhat no debates shall be 
reported Or } ublished at public expense, after 
the close of the present Congress, except upon 
written contracts entered into therefor under 
the authority of Congress. 


Arrre », April 2, 1872 


posals and estimates 


Coar. LXXX.—An Act to establish a Port 
of Entry and Delivery at the City of Pitts- 
burgh, Peunsylvania. 

Beit enacted hy ihe Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Unite d States of Americu in 
mbled, Vhat a port of entry and 
., and is hereby, established at the 
city of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, which shall 


Cong a 


aeuvery be 
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betweer { mn & W oc rner, 
of St. Loui \ d the St. Louis 
marine h S} ital tract, 1 ch shall be a con- 
tinuous st rht line ithe Secretary of the 
lreasury is authorized, hall be satisfied 
that the Ld exchange beneficial to 
the Government of the United State , tO COn- 
vey to John G Woerne r the strip ol land that 
may be found to lie on the south side of the 
line so detera eu pon, in exchange for the 
strip of land that n iy be | und to le op the 
north sid { said line: Provided, That the 
d d n sha be so located that the 
exchange ol istrip of land, and the loca 
mm Of suld line, shall involve no expense to 


i upon the turther condi 
tion that the said John G. Woerner shall pay 
unto the United States the sum of the differ 
elween the two parcels 
ot land thus exchanged, such sum to be ascer- 


tained by the said commissioners, who, in case 


of disagrecment, shall choose an uwpire; a | 


Laws of the United Slates. 


t commission thus constituted 

he location of said division line, 
and the ferenee in value as aforesaid, the 
ippraisement and location to be approved by 
the Secretary of the Treasury And upon the | 


full payment of the sum aforesaid, if any differ- 
value should be in favor of the United 
States, and ce nveyance by John G. Woerner 
to the United States of a valid title to the said 
trip or parcel of land lying north of the said 
new division line, and adjoining the south- 
east corner of the said St. Louis marine hos- 


ls, and the payment of all expenses 


p lai grout 
that may be incurred in locating said new line, 
determining the difference in value of the two 
parcels of land, and the transfer herein pro 
vided for, and compliance with the other con- 
ditions herein set forth, the Secretary of the 
l'reasury shall execute the necessary deeds for 

the conveyance to John G. 

parcel of land lying on the south side of said 

new division line, and adjoining the south- 
west corner of the St. Louis marine hospital 
grounds, 

Approved, April 2, 1872. 

Cuap. LXXXIII.—An Act authorizing an 
American Kegister to the Dutch Bark ‘Alice 
larlton.”’ 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 


resentatives of the United States of Ameica in 
Congress assembled, hat the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, aud he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to issue an American regis 


ter to the Dutch bark ‘*Alice Tarlton,’’ owned 
Nmery and Company, of Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Approvep, April 2, 18 


wo 
in 


Cuarp. LAXXV.—An Act to enabie honor- 
ably discharged Soldiers and Sailors, their 
Widows and Orphan Children, to acquire 
Homesteads on the Pubhe Lands of the 
United States. 

Best enacted bythe Senateand House of Re )- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, lhat every private soldier, 
and otheer who bas served in the Army of the 
United States during the recent rebellion for 


ninety Gays, 


or more, and who was honorably 


Woerner of the | 


discharged, and has remained loyal to the | 


(goverumenut, mciuading ihe troops mustered 


into the service ot the United States by virtue 
ion of an act entitled **An act 
Making appropriations for completing the 
detences of Washington, and for other pur- 
poses,’ approved February thirteenth, eight- 


Ol tne LHITaG See 


een hundred aud sixty-two, and every seaman, 


marine, and otlicer who has served in the 
Navy of the United States, or in the Marine 
corps, during the rebellion, for ninety days, 
and who was honorably discharged, and has 
remained loyal to the Government, shall, on 
complhance with the provi lons of an act enti- 
tled **An act to secure homesteads to aciual 
settlers on the public domain,’’ and the acts 
amendatory thereo!, as hereinafter modified, 
be entitled to enter upon and receive patents 
for a quantity of public lands (not mineral) not 
exceeding one hundred and sixty acres, or one 
guarter- section, to be taken in compact form 
| subdivisions, including the 
alternate reserved sections of public lands 
along the line of any railroad or other public 
work, not otherwise reserved or appropriated, 
and other lands subject to entry under the 
homestead laws of the United States: Pro- 
vided, That said homestead settier shail be 
allowed six mouths after locating his home- 
stead within which to commence his settlement 
and improvement: And provided also, That 
the time which the homestead settier shall 
have served in the Army, Navy, or Marine 


according to lega 





time heretofore required to perfect tit 


discharged on account of wounds 


e 


receiy 
or disability incurred in the line of duty. 
the term of enlistment shall be deducted (, 


the time heretofore required to perfect ti 
without reference to the length of time he»... 
have served: Provided, however, What ,° 
patent shall issue to any homestead ce: 
who has not resided upon, improved, and os 
tivated his said homestead for a period of 
least one year after he shall commence hi 
improvements as aforesaid. 

Sec. 2. That any person entitled und 
provisions of the foregoing section 


) 


er the 
LO enter ¢ 
homestead, who may have heretofore enter, 
under the homestead laws a quantity of |, 
less than one hundred and sixty acres, sh, 
be permitted to enter under the provisions 
this act so much land as, when added to + 
quantity previously entered, shall not exceed 
one hundred and sixty acres. 

Sec. 3. That in the case of the death 
any person who would be entitled to a home 
stead under the provisions of the first sve 
tion of this act, his widow, if unmarried, or ; 
case of her death or marriage, then his minor 
orphan children, by a guardian duly appointed 
and officially accredited at the Department of 
the Interior, shall be entitled to all the bene. 
fits enumerated in this act, subject to ail the 
provisions as to settlement and improvements 
therein contained: Provided, That if such per 
son died during his term of enlistment, the 
whole term of his enlistment shall be deducted 
from the time heretofore required to perfect 
the title. 

Sec. 4. That where a party at the date of 
his entry of a tract of land under the home 
stead laws, or subsequently thereto, was actu- 
ally enlisted and employed in the Army or 
Navy of the United States, his services therein 
shall, in the administration of said homestead 
laws, be construed to be equivalent, to all 
intents and purposes, to a residence for the 
same length of time upon the tract so entered: 
Provided, That if bis entry has been cancelled 
by reason of his absence from said tract while 
in the military or naval service of the United 
States, and such tract has not been disposed 
of, his entry shall be restored and confirmed ; 
And provided further, That if such tract has 
been disposed of, said party may enter another 
tract subject to entry under said laws ; and his 
right to a patent therefor shall be determined 
by the proots touching his residence and cul 
tivation of the firsttract, and his absence there- 
from in such service. 

Sec. 5. That any soldier, sailor, marine, 
officer, or other person coming within the 
provisions of this act, may, as well by an 
agent as in person, enter upon said home- 
stead: Provided, That said claimant in per: 
son shall, within the time prescribed, com- 
mence settlements and improvements on the 
same, and thereafter fulfil all the require 
ments of this act. 

Sec. 6. That the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office sbali have authority to make 
all neediul rules and regulations to carry into 
effect the provisions of this act. 

ApprRovED, April 4, 1872. 
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Cuarp. LXXXVI.—An Act to amend the 
thirty-second section of an Act entitled 

‘‘ An Act to reduce Internal Taxes, and for 

other purposes,’’ approved July fourieentt, 

eighteen hundred and seventy. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Kep- 
resentatives of the United States of America" 
Congress assembled, ‘That section thirly two 
of an act entitled ** An act to reduce internal 
taxes, and for other purpo-es,”’ approved July 
fourteenth, eighteen hundred and seventy, be, 
and the same is hereby, amended to read as 


corps aforesaid shall be deducted from the '| follows: Section 82, And be it further enacted 
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merchandise transported under the pro 
- of this act shall be conveyed in cars, 
«ais, or vehicles, securely fastened with 
_ op seals, under the exclusive control of 
ss seers of customs; and inspectors shall 
stationed at proper points along the desig- 


routes, OF upon any car, vessel, vehicle, 
- train, at the discretion of the said Secretary, 
Za at the expense of the said companies re- 
enectively. And such merchandise shall not be 
unladen or transhipped between the ports of 
: ct arrival aud final destination, unless author- 
: oe by the regulations of the Secretary of the 
' asury, in cases which may arise from a dif 
forence in the gauge of railroads, or from acci- 
dents, or from legal intervention, or from low 
water, ice, or Other unavoidable obstruction 
ty navigation; but in no case shall there be 
mitted any breaking of the original pack- 
; es ( f such merchandise. 
“Approved, April 5, 1872. 





Cuar. LXXXVII.—An Act to change the 
location of the First National Bank of 
Seneca, State of Illinois, to the City of 
Morris, Illinois. 

Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
iatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, Vhat the First National 

Bank cf Seneca, now located at Seneca, La 

Salle county, State of Illinois, is hereby author- 

| to change its location to the city of Morris, 
intyof Grundy, and State aforesaid. When 
ever the stockholders, representing three 

‘ths of the capital of said bank, at a meet 

ing called for that purpose, determine to make 

such change, the president and cashier shall 
xecute a certificate under the corporate seal 

the bank specifying such determination, 
and shall cause the same to be recorded in the 
ofice of the Comptroller of the Currency, and 

t ereup m such change of location shall be 

effected, and the operations of discount and 

leposit shall be carried on in the city of 


yur 
u 


Sec. 2. That nothing in this act contained 
shall be so construed as in any manner to 
release the said bank from any liability, or 
alfect any action or proceeding in law, in which 
the said bank be a party or interested ; and 
when such change shall have been determined 
ipon as aforesaid, notice thereof, and of such 
change, shall be published in at least one 
weekly newspaper in each of the counties of 
Grundy and La Salle, in the State of Illinois, 
for not less than four successive weeks. 

Sec. 3. That this act shall take effect and 
be in force from and after its passage. 

Approven, April 5, 1872. 


Care. LAXXVIII.—An Act for the Relief of 
Sulferers by Fire at Chicago. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resendatives of the United States of Ame) ica in 
Congress assembled, What ou ail goods, wares, 
aud merchandise which may be sent from 
places without the limits of the United States 
as gratuitous contributions to the relief of 
suflerers by the tire which occurred at Chicago, 
lilinois, October seventh, eighth, and ninth, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-one, shail, when 
imported aud cousigued to the proper author- 
ily at Chicago ior “distribution, be admitted 
tree of + uty. 

Sec. 2, That there shall be allowed and 
paid, under such regulations as the Secretary 
of the Treasury shail prescribe, on all mate- 
rials, exce pt lumber, imported to be and 
- tually used in buildings erected on the site 

of buildings burned by said fire, a drawback 
O! the import duties paid on the same: Lro- 
vided, That said materials shall have been 
imported and used during the term of one 
year from and atier the passage of this act. 

Sec. 3. That the Commissioner of Internal 


Revenue is hereby autho: ito sus} 1 the 
collecti mors h taxes as m; Ve ni 
assessed, or as may have accrued, prior tothe 
ninth of October, eighteen hundred and sev 
enty-one, in the first collection district of 

State of Illin Oils, against any person residing 
or doing « basluass and owning property in that 


portion of the city of Chicago recently de 

stroyed by fire, and who, in the opinion 

said Commissioner, has suffer 

by such fire: Provided, That such suspension 

shall not be continued after the close of the 

next regular session of Cx 
APPROVED, April 5, 1872. 


c 
Ol 


ed material loss 


CuHarp. XC -An Act defining the Rights of 
Part Owners of Vessels in certain cases. 
Beit enacted by the Senate an l House f Re) 

of the United States of America 7 

Congress assembled, ‘Vbat any person or per 

sons or body corporate having more than on¢ 

half ownership of any vessel shall have the 

Same power to remove a captal 

part owner of such vessel, as such majority 

owners now have to remove a captain not an 

owner: Provided, That this act shall not 
apply where there is a valid written agreement 
subsisting, by virtue of which such ea 
would be entitled to possession, nor in any 


resentatives 


é/fé 


nh, WhO 18 also 


case where a ame tain has possession as part 


owner, obtained before the passage ¢ f this act. 
APPROV ED, ‘Aon 9, 1872. 

Cuar. XCI.—An Act to settle and quiet the 
Titles to Lands along the Boundary Line 
between the States of Ge orgia and Florida. 
Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep 

resentatives of the United States of Americain 

Congress assembled, ‘That the titles to all land 

lying souta OF tue line divi lit yr Une States of 

Georgia and Florida, known as the Orr and 

W hitner line, lately established as the true 

boundary between said States, and north of 

the line run by Georgia, known asthe Watson 
line, being all the lands lying between said 
lines, be, and the same are hereby, confirmed, 

so faras the United States has title thereto, 1 

the present Owners derivin ig tilles from the 

State of Georgia. 

APPROVED, April 9, 1872. 


Cuap. XCVI.—An Act granting the Right of 
Way through the Public Lands for the C 
struction of a Railroad from Great Salt Lake 
to Portland, O1 gon, 

Beitenacte lby the Senate and House of Rep 
TESEntalives Of Che United States of America in 
Congress assembled, hat tor the 
aiding in the construction of a railroad and 
telegraph line from Portland, in the State of 
Oregon, by the way of Dalles city, to some 
suitable point on the Union Pacific or Central 


‘ 


purpose oi 


Pacific raliiroad in the viclnl J ‘ ea Like 
not further east than Green river, with a branch 
from a suitabie point west of the Liue mount 
ains to @ suitable pointin W alla- Walla val ey, 


there are hereby granted to the Portland, 
Dalles, aud Salt Lak« Rails ad pnpany, 
organized under 
in the office of the secretary of Staie of Oregon 
on the twenty-fifth day of March, anno Dom- 
ini eighteen hundred and seventy-one, and t 


articies of 1 Oration Died 


their successors and assigus, a strip ol land 
one hundred feet wide ou each side of th 
centre line of said road, and the necessary 
lands fur depots, stations, side-t 
other needful uses in operating said road aud 


rachs, 440 


telegraph, uot exceeding forty acres at any 
one place: 7 lhat the locations for 
depots, stations, and side-tracks shall not ex 
ceed for the whole line of said road more tha! 
one location of forty acres lor every ten mile 
of the same, and when made upon surveye' 
lands shall coniorm to the Government surveys 
thereof. 
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shall, within aix 
months after the location of any section of 
twenty miles or more of their said road, 

eyed land, and if upon 
months 
atter the survey thereot by he United States, 


unsurveyed baat » then W oin Six 


hie @& plat ot s i ited section, together 
with proof thereof, with the register of the 


’ : 
land othee for the district where in said locate d 


section may be situated, and upon approval 
thereof the same nee ah d upon the town- 
ship plats in said office, and thereafter all lands 
over which the said line of road span pass 
shall he sold, locate 1, or dispo ed ¢ f by the 
{ ed States, subject to such right of way so 

cated as aforesaid Provided. That the line 
of said road ll bel {within three years 


=< I tiik - ] c ‘ 
te the pussage of this act: And provided 
frurt} . hat Ll road hall haa leted 
J urtier, nat ail road Bluall ve CODLP lever 
within ten years thereafter 

Arrrovep, April 12, 1872, 
CHar. XCIX An Act to change the Time 
for holding the Spring Term of the United 
States Circuit and District Courts Harri- 


Senateand House of Rep 

resentative sof 1@ United States of America in 

Congress assembled, What instead of the time 

now provided tor in the act approved Kebru 

ary first, eighteen hundred and 
‘ 


‘*to change the times for hold 


seventy two, 
ing circuit and 
district courts of the United States for west- 
Virginia,’’ for holding the 
Harrisonburg, in that State, 
said courts shall be held thereat on the ‘Jues- 


ern district of 


spring term al 


oe , : 
day after the first Monday in May in each year. 


APPROVED, April | >, 1872. 


Cuar. CIl.—An Act for the Relief of the Off 
cers and Crew of the United States Steamer 


Be iT Lace i] sthe NSenateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Uniled States of America in 
sembled, That the Secretary of the 
authorized and 
directed to pay, out of money hereafier Lo be 


gress as 
N ivy be, and he he eby 18, 
1> | 

appropriated, to hear Admiral John A. Wi 

’ at ie : é 

low, and the officers and crew belonging to the 

United States steame Kearsarge,’ while 
oe eninva avid Hostess 

engaged in the capture and destruction o 

vessel called the ‘‘Alabama, on the nine 


teenth day of June, eich een | indred and 


sixty four, the sum of one hundred and ninety 
thou ind dol ars, the same being the estimat { 
Value the of, to be adistril 


ted to the ofhcers 
‘ Kearsarge’’ at 


t the 
date above named according to the pay roll of 
Line ship t the time, and to be in lien of the 
bounty authorized by the eleventh section of 
Lhe ac ol J iti¢ tiilt eth, eighteen hund ‘ { 
and sixty-four, entitled *‘An act to regulate 
} ( pri t l a » te Lu " P Cia l, 
Phat n ne “4 i p 1 to the assignee ol 
any ot said olit sor ¢ entitled to receive 
the same, but or to himself in person, ¢ to 
pl wile, Or »> bh | yal repr entatives 
excluding any such nee: And provided 
further That if any of officer r crew of 
said United States steam r ‘*K arsarg ” shall 
nave receiv the |! y pre led tor by the 
said sectior ‘ f the act of June thirtieth, 
eighteen hundred sixty-four, the same shall 
be deduct I nineanu intt » be paid to such 
olhcer « eamanu ler th act. 
A y 6 a 117, 1872 


CHA Clil.—An Act to change the Bound- 
ari of the Collection = ° Te, of Brazos 
de Sant », Im the Texas. 


/ Senate st House of Rep- 
he United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Vhat the 
now forming a part of the collection district 
of Corpus Christi, in the State of Texas, shail 


county ol Starr, 
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42p Cone....2D Sess. 


be detached therefrom and annexed to thee 

lection district of Brazos de Santiago, aud 

form a part of said district in said State. 
Approveb, April 17, 1872. 


Cuap. CIV.—An Act to authorize William C. 
Jardine to make application to the Com- 
missioner of Patents for the issue of a Pat- 
ent for his Improvement in Brake and Rest 
for Carts. 

Whereas William C. Jardine’s application 
for improvement in brake and rest for carts 
was passed for issue September eleventh, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, but by the 
neglect of his agent application and payment 
for the issue of the same wus [were] vot made 
within the ‘he time required Dy law: There 
fore, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Lep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Vhat William C, Jardine 
be authorized to make application to the Com 
missioner of Patents for the issue of a patent 
for his improvementin brake and rest for carts, 
and that the Commissioner of Patents be 
authorized to issue a patent for the same if he 
should deem it right and proper: Lrovided, 
That such application be made, and the 
proper fees be paid within one year from the 
passage of this act, anything in the proviso 
contained in the thirty-fifth section of the 
actentitled ‘*Anact to revise, consolidate, and 
amend the statutes relating to patents and copy- 
rights,’’ approved July eighth, eighteen hun 
dred and seventy, to the contrary notwith- 
standing: Provided, Vhat the issue of such 
patent shall not affect the right to use said 
patented improvement of “ny person, who, 
since the eleventh day ot S« ptember, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-nine, and prior to the 
approval of this act, may have procured, aud 
at the time of such approval shall be using, 
said patented improvement, 

Arrroven, April 17, 1872. 


Cuap. CX1.—An Act to erect two new Land 
Districts in the State of Nebraska. 

Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Vhat all that part ot the 
State of Nebraska which lies west of range 
twenty eight west of the sixth principal merid 
lan, in the State of Nebraska, be, and the 
same is hereby, constituted and erected into a 
new land district, to be named and called the 
western district. 

Sec. 2. That all thove parts of the present 
South Platte and Nemauaha districts, in the 
State of Nebraska, which lie west of range four 
and east of range twenty-eight west of the 
sixth principal meridian be, and the same are 
hereby, erected into and constituted a new 
land district, Lo be name d and called the Re 
publican Valley district 

Sec. 3. That the President be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to appoint, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
a register and a receiver for each of said land 
districts, who shall be required to reside at 
the site of the land office in each case, respect- 
ively, and shail perform like duties and be 
entitled to receive the same amount of com- 
pensation, respectively, as are pow prescribed 
by law for other land offices in said State. 

Arproven, April 22, 1872. 


Cuap. CXII.—An Act to extend the Time for 
filing Claims for additional Bounty, under 
the Act of July twenty-eight, eighteen ban- 
dred and sixty-six. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the ume for filing 
claims for additional bounty, under the act of 


Laws of the United States. 


July twenty-cighih, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-six, and which expired by limitation 
January thirteenth, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-one, be, and the same is hereby, re- 
vived and extended until the thirtieth day of 
January, eighteen hundred and seventy-three ; 
and that all claims for sach bounties filed in 
the proper Department after the thirteenth day 
of January, eighteen hundred and seventy-one, 


and before the passage of this act, shall be || 


deemed to have been filed in due time, and 
shall be cousidered and decided without 
filing. 

APPROVED, April 22, 1872. 


| i 
Cuap. CXIII.—An Act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to deliver condemned Ordnance 


to certain Soldiers’ Monumental Associa- 
tions. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- || “os na 
: : ee e Med “SP” || additional land district, to be called the |; 
resentatives of the United States of America in \| , ; he L 


Congress assembled, That the Secretary of War | 


be, and is hereby, authorized to deliver (if the 
same can be done without detriment to the 
Government) four condemned 
sixteen cannon-balls, for the purpose of orna- 
menting the grounds surrounding soldiers’ 
monuments, to each of the following associa- 
tions, Viz: 
To the Jefferson County, Ohio, Monumental 
Association ; 
To the Washington County, Pennsylvania, 
Monument Association ; 
lo the Soldiers’ Monument Association at 
Cortland village, New York ; 
To the Hancock County, Ohio, Soldiers’ 
Monumental Association ; 
To the Soldiers’ Monument Association at 
| Greencastle, Indiana ; 
To the Buchanan County, Iowa, Soldiers’ 
Monument Association ; 
‘l'o the Youngstown, Qhio, Soldiers’ Monu- 
ment Association ; 


of the National Cemetery at Andersonville, 
|| Georgia, to be placed in said cemetery. 
APPROVED, April 22, 1872. 





| Coap. CXIV.—An Act inrelation to Bounties. 
Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That every volunteer, non- 
commissioned officer, private, musician, and 
artificer who enlisted inte the military service 
of the United States prior to July twenty- 
second, eighteen hundred and sixty-one, under 
the proclamation of the President of the Uni- 
ted States of May third, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-one, and the orders of the War Depart- 
ment issued in pursuance thereof, and was 
actually mustered before August sixth, eight- 
een bundred and sixty-one, into any regiment, 
company, or battery, which was accepted by 
the War Department under such proclamation 


and orders, shall be paid the full bounty of one | 


hundred dollars, under and by virtue of the 
said proclamation and orders of the War De- 
| partment, in force at the time of such enlist- 
mentand prior to July twenty-second, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-one: Provided, That the 
same has not already been paid. 
| Aprprovep, April 22, 1872. 





And a like number to the superintendent | 


‘annon and | 


Cuare, CX V.—An Act authorizing the Secre- | 


tary of the Interior to make certain Nego- 
tiations with the Ute Indians in Colorado. 
| Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
| empowered to enter into negotiations with the 
| Ute Indians, in Colorado Territory, for the 
| extinguishment of their right to the south part 
\| of a certain reservation made in pursuance of 


i 


|| standard parallel south of the base line, | 








a treaty concladed March second, eigh;, 

hundred and sixty-eight, situate in the ~ 
west portion of thesaid Territory of Colors, 
and report his proceedings under this ao: , 
Congress for its consideration, the exper ee 
such negotiation to be paid by the Un ted 
States, and to be hereafter appropriated, 7. 

Aprrovep, April 23, 1872, 


ado; 


CHAP. CXVIII.—An Act to create the Linkio, 
Land District, in the State of Oregon, 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep. 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That all that Portion of 


the State of Oregon lying south of the four), 


’e- 
tween townships eighteen and nineteen cil 
and east of the meridian line between ranve, 
five and six in said State, shall constitute an 
ton district; and the office of said district shall 
be located at Linkville, subject to be changed 
by the President of the United States 
public interests may require. 

Sec. 2. That the President be, and he 


as the 


18 


| hereby, authorized to appoint, in accordance 


with existing laws authorizing appointments to 
office, a register and a receiver for the district 
hereby created, who shall each be required to 
reside atthe site of the office for said district, 
have the same powers, responsibilities, and 
emoluments, and be subject to the same acts 
and penalties which are or may be prescribed 
by law in relation to other land officers of the 
United States for the State of Oregon, 

Sec. 3. That all salesand locations made at 
the offices of the district in which the lands 
embraced in this district have hitherto been 
included, situate within the limits of this dis 


trict, which shall be valid and right in other 
respects up to the day on which the new office 
shall go into operation, be, and the same are 
hereby confirmed. 


APPROVED, April 24, 1872. 


Cuar. CXIX.—An Act to extend the Time 
for the Completion of the Military Road 
from Fori Wilkins, at Copper Harbor, in 
the State of Michigan, to Fort Howard, at 
Green Bay, in the State of Wisconsin. 
Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 


| resentatives of the United States of America in 


Congress assembled, That the ume for the con- 
struction and completion of the military road 
from Fort Wilkins, at Copper Harbor, in | 
State of Michigan, to Fort Howard, at Green 
Bay, in the State of Wisconsin, be, and the 
same is hereby, extended until the first day 
of January, eighteen hundred and seventy- 
four. 
Sec. 2. That all the grants, rights, and priv- 
ileges contained in the original grant be con: 
tinued in full force and virtue for said time. 
ApproveD, April 24, 1872. 


Cuarp. CXXV.—An Act relating to Proposais 
and Contracts for Transportation of li 
Mails, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of le} 

resentatives of the United States of America i 

Congress assembled, That any person oF | 


sous bidding for the transportation of the m 


upon any route which may be advertised to 
let, and receiving an award of the contrac 
such service, who shall wrongfully refuse 
fail to enter into contract with the Postmas'« 
General, in due form, and perform the servic 
described in his or their bid or proposal, sa! 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, ant, © 
conviction thereof, be punished by a fine ! 
exceeding five thousand dollars, aud by im 
prisonment for a term not exceeding twelve 
months. 
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cee. 2, That each bid for carrying the mail 
hereafter have affixed to it the oath of 
; . ider, taken before an officer qualified to 
. id ter oaths, that he has the ability pecun- 
: is made in good faith and with the inten- 
to enter into contract and perform the 
service, 
shat the signatures of his guarantors are gen- 
de ine, and that he believes said guarantors 
oouniarily responsible for and able to pay alt 
jamages the United States shall suffer by rea 
con of the bidder’s failing to perform his okti- 
gations as such bidder. 
Sec. 3. That any postmaster or other officer 
f the Post Office ‘Department who shall aflix 
‘s signature to the certificate of sufficiency of 


zuarantors or sureties before the guaranty or || 


4 utract is signed by the guarantors or sure- 
ties, or Shall knowingly make any false or 
‘lluse ry certificate, shall be forthwith dismissed 
from lice and shall be deemed guilty of a 
min jemeanor, and shall, on conviction thereof, 
be punished by a fine not exceeding one thou- 

cand dollars, or by imprisonment not exceed 
ing one year, r both. 


SEC. 4. 


wder his bid or proposal, notwithstanding an 
award made to a lower bidder, untila contract 


: the designated service shall have been duly | 


executed by such lower bidder and his sure- 

ties, and accepted, and the service entered 
pon by the contractor to the satisfaction of 

e Pos imaster General. 

That after any regular bidder or 
ontractor for the transportation of the mail 
pon any route shall have failed to enter into 

contract, and commence the performance 

thereof as herein provided, the Postmaster 

General shall proceed to contract with the 


SEC. oO. 


next lowest bidder for such service, who will 


enter into a contract and perform the same, 
Postmaster General shall consider 
such bid too high; in which case he shall re- 
advertise such service. And in all cases of 
regular contracts hereafter made, the contract 
may, in the discretion of the Postmaster Gen- 


unless the 


eral, be continued in force beyond its express | 


terms for a period not exceeding six months, 
untila new contract with the same or other 
contractors shall be made by the Postmaster 
General. 


Sec. 6. That hereafter all bidders upon | 


every mail route for the transportation of the 
wails upon the same, where the annual com- 
pensation for the service on such route at the 
time exceeds the sum of five thousand dollars, 
shall accompany their bids with a certified 
check or draft, payable to the order of the 
Postmaster General, upon some solvent na- 
tional bank, which check or draft shall not be 
less than five per centum on the amount of 


the annual pay on said route at the time such | 


bid is made, and in case of new service not 
less than five per centum of the amount of one 
year’s pay proposed in such bid if the bid 
exceed five thousand dollars per annum. In 
case any bidder, on being awarded any such 
contract, shail fail to execute the same with 
good and sufficient sureties, according to the 
terms on which such bid was made and ac- 
cepted, and enter upon the performance of 


the service to the satisfaction of the Postmas- | 
forfeit the | 
amount so de posited to the United States, and 


ter General, 


such bidder shall 
the same shail forthwith be paid into the 
Treasury tor the use of the Post Office De- 
partment; but if such contract shall be duly 
executed and the service entered 


shail be returned to the bidder. 
Sec. 7. That in case of the sickness, or 


unavoidable absence from his office, of the |, 
postmaster of any money-order post office, he 


to fulfil his obligations, and that the | 


in ease his bid shall be accepted; and || 


That no bidder for carrying the | 
mails shall be released from his obligation | 


upon as | 
aforesaid, such draft or check so deposited | 
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Laws of A Uniti ad Niate 8, 


may, with the approval of the Postm 
General, authorize the chief clerk, or 
other clerk retire therein, to act in his 
place, and to discharge all the duties required 
by law of such postmaster Pri ve le d, That the 
official bond given by the ine lof the office 
shall be held t 


to cover un aah to the acts 
of the person app ointed to act in his place in 
such cases: And provided further, That such 
acting oflicer shall, for the time being, be sub- 
ject to all the liabilities and penalties pre- 
|| scribed by law for the official mise ronduct, in 
like cases, of the postmaster for whom he 
shall act. 

Sec. 8. That the Postmaster General, when- 
| ever os may deem it consistent with the pub- 
lic interest, may accept new suret 

contract existing, or here: 
ryit ng the m: rils, 1 in substitut 
of any existing surety 
| Sec. 9. That the Postmaster General is 
hereby authorized to cause to be placed to 
the credit of the Treasurer of the United 
States, for the service of the Post Office De- 
partment, the net proceeds of the 
order business; and that the receipts of the 
Post Office Deps artment, derived from this 
source, during each quarter, sha!l be entered 
|| by the Auditor of the Treasury for the Post 
| Office Department, in the accounts of said 
Department, under the 
from money-order busine 
Approvep, April 27, 18 
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Cuarv. CXXVI.—An Act to amend the first 
section of an Act entitled ‘‘An Act to pro 
vide for the disposition of useless Military 
Reservations, approve d kK vruary twenty 
fourth, eighteen handeod and seventy-one. 
Be it enacte d by the Se nateand House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That the first sectiou of 

an act entitled ‘‘An act to provide for the 

disposition of useless military reservations,’’ 
approved February twenty-fourth, 
hundred and seventy-one, be 
adding thereto the following 
provided further, That upon payment of the 
|| appraised value by John C. Smith, or his 
heirs, a patent shall be 1 issu d to said Smith, 
| or his heirs. for so much of the military hay 
| reserve of Fort Walla-W albi. Washington Ter 
ritory, as is embraced in the north half of 
| section twenty-six, township number eight 
|| north, of range number thirty-five east of the 
Willamette meridian, so soon after such pay- 
| ment as the said Smith shall prove to the 
| satisfaction of the register and the receiver of 
the proper land office that he was in the law- 
ful possession of said land under the pre- 
| emption laws of the United States at the time 
said land was taken by the military authorities 
for a hay reserve as aforesaid. 
APPROVED, April 29, 1872. 


eightee n 
amended by 
proviso: ‘And 


Cuap. CXXIX.—An Act to amend section 
second, Act of August thirtieth, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-two, in relation to the 
Transportation and I’xportation of imported 
Goods, Wares, and Me rchandise in Bond 
through certain ports in the S f Texas. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and Masia of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That section second of 

| the act of August thirtieth, eighteen hundred 

| and fifty-two, entitled ‘‘An act authorizing 
imported goods, wares, and merchandise, en 
tered and bonded for warehousing in pur 
suance of law, to be exported by certain 
|| routes to ports and [or] places in Mexico,” 
|| be so amended that imported 
| duly entered and bonded at a port of the Uni- 
1] ted States, and withdrawn from warehouse in 


Ate of 


mit rchandise, 


\ Approved, May 1, 


42p Cona....2p SgEss. 


accordance with existing law, for exportation 
for San lernando, Paso del Norte, and Chi- 
huahua, in Mexico, shall pass through Indian- 
ola, the port of entry for the district of Saluria, 
in the State of ‘lexas, under such regulations 
as the Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe, * 
as well as through the port of Lavaca, in said 
district, as required by said section. 
APPROVED, April 380, 1872. 


Cuarp. CX XX.—An Act to amend an Act en- 
titled ‘‘An Act to authorize the Construc- 
tion of a Bridge across the Missouri river 
at or near St. Joseph, Missouri,’’ approved 
March fifth, eighteen hundred and seventy- 
two. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United Slates of America an 
Congress a: sembi ed, ‘hat the first section of 
the act entitled ** An act to authorize the con- 
struction of a bridge 


at or hear St. 


across the Missouri river 
Joseph, Missouri,’’ approved 
March filth, eighteen hundred and seventy” 
two, be, and th ‘same is hereby, amended so 
as to read as follows: Section Thatit shall 
be lawful for the St. Joseph Bridge- Building 
Company, a corporation organized for that 
purpose under the general corporation laws 
of the State of Missouri, or its assigns, to con- 
struct a bridge across the Missouri river at or 
Joseph, Missouri, and to lay on and 
said bridge railway tracks for the more 
perfect connection of any and all railways 
that are now, or which may hereafter be, con- 
structed to the Missouri river at or near St. 
Joseph, or to the river on the opposite side of 
the same, near St. Jose; ph; and build, erect, 
and lay on and said bridge ways for 
wagons, vehicles of all kinds, and for the tran- 
sit of animals, and to provide ways for foot-pas- 
sengers, and to keep up, maintain, and oper 
ate said bridge for the purposes aforesaid ; 
and that when said bridge is constructed, all 
trains of all railroads terminating at said river, 
and on the oppt site side thereof, at or near 
St. Joseph, Missouri, shall be allowed to cross 
suid bridge 


near 


OVE r 


over 


for reasonable compensation, to 
be made to the owners of the same, under the 
limitations and conditions hereafter named. 
The owners of said bridge may also charge 
and receive reasonable compensation or tolls 
for the transit over the said bridge of all 
wagons, carriages, vehicles, animals, and foot- 
passengers. 

Sec. 2. That the fifth section of the act of 
which this is amendatory be, and the same is 
hereby, amended so as to read as follows: 
Section 5. That the St. Joseph Bridge-Build- 
ing Company, after the passage of this act, 
shall not have the right to assign the charter 
which said company now holds by assignment 
from the St. Jose ph and Denver City Railroad 
Company, aud which was granted to said last- 
named company by virtue of an act of Con- 
gress, approved July fourteenth, eighteen hun- 
dred and seveuty, to any other company, per- 
son, Or persons; nor shall said bridge-build- 
ing company be permitted, under the said 
charter so obtained as aforesaid, from the St. 
Joseph and Denver City Railroad Company to 
construct any other bridge than the one now 
being construct d at Joseph, Missouri: 
Provided, howecer, That nothing in this sec- 
tion contained shall prevent the suid bridge- 
building company from mortgaging said char- 
ter and franc chises held by it by assignment 
from the said railroad company, with the 
bridge constructed or tu be io ustructed there- 

in the manner and for the purposes in 
and for which the said bridge-bulldine com: 
pany is or may be authorized by or under the 
sourl to mortgage its 


under, 


laws of the State of Mi 
property. 
1872. 
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Cuap. CXXXI.—An Act repealing the Duty 
on lea and Coflee. 

Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, hat on andafter the first 
day of July next tea and coffee shall be placed on 
the free list, and no further import duties shall 
be collected upon the same. And all tea and 
coffee which may be in the public stores or 
bonded warehouses on said first day of July 
y upon the entry 
thereof for consumption, and all tea and coffee 
remaining in bonded warehouses on said first 


shall be subject to no duty 


day of July, upon which the duties shall have | 


been paid, shall be entitled to a refund of the 
duties paid. 
Aprrnovep, May 1, 1872 


Cuar. CXXXII. 
an Act entitled ‘‘An Act to Incorporate the 
Texas Pacific Railroad Company, and to aid 
in the Construction of its Road, and for 
other purposes,’’ approved March third, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-one. 

Be ite nacted by the Senate and Hous of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the name, style, and 
title of the Texas Pacific Railroad Company 
shall hereafter be ‘‘ The Texas and 
Railway Company;’’ and the said The Texas 
and Pacific Railway Company shall have, pos- 
sess, and enjoy all the rights, privileges, and 
franchises heretofore conferred upon the said 
Texas Pacific Railroad Company. 

Sec. 2. That the said The Texas and Pacific 
Railway Company have 
authority to issue the construction and land 
bonds authorized by the eleventh section of 
said act of incorporation, for such amounts, 
not exceeding forty thousand dollars per mile 
of said road, of construction bonds, as said 
company may deem needful to provide for the 
construction and equipment of its line, and to 


shall 


said construction bonds all or any portion of 
the lands granted in aid of the construction of 
said railroad ; and in the mortgage or mort- 
gages to secure said land bonds, any portion 
of said lands not so used to secure the con- 
struction bonds aforesaid ; and allor any por- 
tion of the lands acquired by the terms of con- 
solidation lawfully authorized by the fourth 
section of said act of March third, eighteen 
hundred and seventy-one, with any railroad 
company or companies to whom grants of land 
may have been made, or may hereafter be 
made, by any congressional, State, or terri- 
torial authority, or who may have purchased 
the same previous to any such arrangement or 
consolidation, and within the time limited for 
the completion of the road, and all such lands 
of every description shall be subject to all 
limitations and conditions now by law exist- 
ing in relation thereto, and as modified by 
thie act; and this act shall not be construed 
to revive, enlarge, extend, or create any land 
grant whatever, beyond that heretofore granted 
by Congress, and which shall duly inure to 
said company upon compliance with the terms 
of this act in relation to the times fixed for 
completion of said railway, and all such mort- 
gages shall be subject to all the conditions and 
limitations by law existing under this act and 
the acts to which it is supplementary in respect 
to such lands, and shall not be held to vest any 


title in the mortgage or create any lien on such || 


| 


lands, other than such company is or may 
become lawfully entitled to vest or create 
thereunder ; but the amount of said land bends 


Pacific | 


An Act supplementary to 


Laws of the United States. 


filed and recorded in the De; 
Interior, which shall be 


artment of the 
a suthcient evidence 
Provided, That the 
aforesaid bonds and the authorized capital 
stock, or the proceeds thereof, shall be applied 
| only for the purpose of securing the construc- 
tion, Operation, and equipment of the con- 
| templated railroad line, under lawful contracts 
|| with such parties, and on such terms and con- 
|| ditions as said company may deem needful, 
and for the further purpose of purchase, consol- 
| idation, completion, equipment, and operating 
| of the other roads, as contemplated by said 
act and specified therein, being a part of the 
aforesaid railroad line, and for the expenses 
necessary and incident to the works authorized 
thereby: Provided, however, That said road 
and its equipment shall be of the standard 
| heretofore required by the United States Gov- 
ernment forthe existing Pacific railway lines: 
And provided further, That said mortgage or 
mortgages shall in nowise impair or affect any 
hen existing on the property of said company 
or companies at or belore the time of such 
consolidation, 
| Sec. 4. That said road shall be constructed 
| of iron or steel rails manufactured from Amer- 
ican ore, except such as may have been con- 
tracted for before consolidation by any rail- 
road company which may be purchased by or 
consolidated with this company. 

Sec. 5. That the said Texas and Pacific 
Railway Company shall commence the con- 
struction of its road ator near Marshall, Texas, 
and proceed with its construction, under the 


of their legal execution: 





power and | 


| 


|| original act and this supplement, or in pur- 
suance of the authority derived from any con- 
| solidation as aforesaid, westerly from a point 
near Marshall, and towards San Diego, in the 
| State of California, on the line authorized by 
| the original act, and so prosecute the same as 


| to have at least one hundred consecutive miles 


| of railroad from said point complete and in 


|| running order within two years alter the pas- 
include in the mortgage or mortgages to secure | 


sage of this act; and so continue to construct, 
each year thereafter, a sufficient number of 
| miles, not less than one hundred, to secure 
the completion of the whole line, from the 


| State of California, as aforesaid, within ten 


| . . . . 
|| years after the passage of this act; and said 


‘road from Marshall, Texas, throughout the 
length thereof, shall be of uniform gauge: 

Provided, however, That the said company 
| shall commence the construction of said road 
from San Diego eastward within one year 
from the passage of this act, and construct 
not less than ten miles before the expiration 
of [the] second year, and, after the second 
year, not less than twenty-five miles per annum 
in continuous line thereafter between San 
Diego and the Colorado river until the junc- 
tion is formed with the line from the east at 
the latter point or east thereof; and upon 
| failure to so complete it, Congress may adopt 
such measures as it may deem necessary and 
| proper to secure its speedy completion; and 
'itshall also be lawful for said company to 
| commence and prosecute the construction of 
| its line from any other point or points on its 





| be so construed as to authorize the grant of 
| any additional lands or subsidy, of any nature 
or kind whatsoever, on the partof the Govern- 
ment of the United States: Provided, That 
said Texas and Pacific Railway Company shall 





shall not exceed two and a half dollars per | 


acre for all lands covered by the mortgage or 
mortgages securing the same. 

Sec. 3. That all the mortgages made and 
executed by said raiiroad company shall be 


| 


| . . 
| be, and it is hereby, authorized and required 


to construct, maintain, control, and operate a 
road between Marshall, Texas, and Shreveport, 
Louisiana, or control and operate any exist- 
ing road between said points, of the same 

auge as the said Tex: d Pacific railroad ; 
| gauge as the sai eXas an aciie railroad ; 
| and that all roads terminating at Shreveport 
| shall have the right to make the same running 


| line; but nothing in this act contained shall | 


|| **An act to enforce the rights of citizens of 


GLOBE. 


a = 
connections, and shall be entitled to ihe 
privileges, for the transaction of : 
in connection with the said Texas an, 


railway, as are granted to roads ip: 
therewith: Provided further, Tha 
herein shall be construed as cha 
terminus of said Texas and Pacific >, 
from Marshall as provided in the origina) , 
Sec. 6. That all acts or parts of acis j, . 
sistent, with this supplement be, and the «..,. 


erse 


4 





Le Sat 

are are hereby, repealed. _ 
ApproveD, May 2, 1872. 

Cuar. CXXXIX.—An Act to amend an A» 


approved February twenty-eighth, eightoc, 
hundred and seventy-one, amending an Act 
approved May thirty-one, eighteen hundrci 
and seventy, entitled *‘An Act to enforce the 
Rights of Citizens of the United States tn 
Vote in the several States of this Union, and 
for other purposes.”’ Pe 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Pop, 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That section nineteey of 
an act to amend an act approved May thirty 
first, eighteen hundred and seventy, entit\z 


MLILeg 


oe 


United States to vote in the several States of 

this Union, and for other purposes,’ and 
| amended act approved February twenty eighi). 

eighteen hundred and seventy-one, shall he. 
, and hereby is, amended so as to read as { 
lows: ‘*Sec. 19. That all votes for Represent. 
atives in Congress shall hereafter be by written 
| or printed ballot, any law of any State to ¢! 


ta e 


|| contrary notwithstanding; and all votes re. 


| ceived or recorded contrary to the provisions 
of this section shall be of none effect: Pro 
vided, That this section shall not apply to any 
| State voting otherwise whose elections for said 
tepresentatives shall occur previous to the 


|| regular meeting of its Legislature next after 
the approval of said act. 


|| aforesaid point on the eastern boundary of the | 
State of Texas to the bay of San Diego, in the | 





APPROVED, May 3, 1872. 


Cuap. CXL.—An Act making Appropriations 
for the Legislative, Executive, and Judicial 
Expenses of the Government for the year 

| ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and 

seventy-three, and for other purposes. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the following sums 
be, and the same are hereby, appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, for the service of the fiscal year 
ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-three, for the objects hereinalter ex- 
pressed, namely : 





LEGISLATIVE. 
Senate. 


For compensation and mileage of Senators, 
four hundred thousand dollars. And the proper 


be, and they are hereby, authorized to selile 
and adjust the accounts of the Secretary o! 
| the Senate for compensation and mileage 0! 
Senators up to and including the third day o! 
March, eighteen hundred and seventy-two; 
and that hereafter the fiscal year for the adjusi- 
| ment of such accounts shall extend to aud 
include the third day of July. -_ 
For the compensation of the officers, cierss, 
messengers, and others receiving an annua! 
salary in the service of the Senate, viz: Se 
retary of the Senate, four thousand three hus 
dred and twenty dollars ; officer charged wil! 
disbursements of the Senate, five hundred ant 
seventy-six dollars; chief clerk, three thow 
sand dollars, and the additional sum of ove 
thousand dollars while the said office is hei 
by the present incumbent, and no longer; 
| ialtell clerk, principal executive clerk, m0 





accounting officers of the Treasury Department 
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ve and Journal clerk, and financial clerk, in 


he 
ut 


jars eacl); librarian and six clerks in the office 
of the Secretary of the Senate, at two thousand 
wo hundred and twenty dollars each ; keeper 
‘the stationery, two thousand one hundred 
au (wo dollars and forty cents; two messen- 
vers, a. one thousand two hundred and ninety- 
wxdollars cach ; one page at seven hundred and 
twenty dollars; Sergeant-at-Arms and Door- 
keeper, four thousand three hundred and 
twenty dollars: Provided, That hereafter he 
shall receive, directly or iudirectly, no fees 
or other Compensation or emolument what- 
ever for performing the duties of the office, 
or in connection therewith, otherwise than as 
aforesaid ; assistant doorkeeper, two thousand 
fve hundred and ninety-two dollars; Post- 
master to the Senate, two thousand one hun- 
dred dollars; assistant postmaster and mail- 
carrier, one thousand seven hundred and 
twenty-eight dollars ; two mail-carriers, at one 
thousand two hundred dollars each ; superin- 
tendent of the document-room, two thousand 
one hundred and sixty dollars; two assistants 
in document-ruam, at one thousand four hun- 


dred and forty dollars each; superintendent | 
of the folding-room, two thousand one hun- | 


dred and sixty dollars ; three messengers, act- 
ing as assistant doorkeepers, at one thousand 
eight hundred dollars each; twenty messen; 


gers, to be appointed and removed by the Ser- | 


geant-at-Arms, with the approval of the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate, at one thousand four 
hundred and forty dollars each ; secretary to 
the President of the Senate, two thousand one 


hundred and two dollars and forty cents; clerk | 


to the Committee on Finance, two thousand 
two hundred and twenty dollars ; clerk to the 
Committee on Claims, two thousand two hun- 
dred and twenty dollars; clerk of printing 
records, two thousand two hundred and twenty 
dollars; clerk to Committee on Appropri- 
ations, two thousand two hundred and twenty 
dollars; one laborer in charge of private pas- 
sage, eight hundred and sixty-four dollars ; 
one laborer in stationery-room, eight hundred 
and sixty-four dollars; one special police- 
man, one thousand dollars; Chaplain to the 


Senate, nine hundred dollars; chief engineer, || 


two thousand one hundred and sixty dollars ; 
three assistant engineers, at one thousand four 
hundred and forty dollars each ; two firemen, at 
one thousand and ninety-five dollars each ; 
three laborers, at seven hundred and thirty 
dollars each; making, in all, one hundred and 
twenty thousand two hundred and twenty-eight 


dolls 


lars and eighty cents. 


For temporary clerks in the office of the | 


Secretary of the Senate, ten thousand dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the Senate, 
viz: 

_ For stationery and newspapers for seventy- 

lour Senators, at the rate of one hundred and 

twenty-five dollars each per annum, nine 

thousand two hundred and fifty dollars. 

_ For stationery for committees and officers, 

ive thousand dollars. 

For clerks to committees, twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars. 

For fourteen pages for the Senate Chamber, 
‘wo riding pages, one page for the Vice Presi- 
ents room, and one page for the office of the 
Secretary of the Senate, making eighteen pages 


inal, at the rate of three dollars per day while | 


actually employed, said pages to be appuinted 
and removed by the Sergeant-at-Arms, with 
the approval of the Committee to Audit and 
Voutrol the Contingent Expenses of the Sen- 
ale, eight thousand dollars. 


ae horses and carryalls, seven thousand 
ollars. 


For fuel and 
tigh 


oil for the heating apparatus, 
tthousand dollars ; for furniture and re- 


42D Cong. 2p Szss.—No. 45. 


ofice of the Secretary of the Senate, at | 
wo thousand five hundred and ninety-two dol- | 
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| dollars and forty cents; Sergeant-at-Arms, four 





| pensation or emoloment whatever for perform: || 
| ing the duties of the office, or in connection 


| at-Arms, one thousand, eight hundred dollars ; 
| messenger to the Sergeant-at-Arms, one thou 
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eine _e - as - - ~~ 


pairs of furniture, five thousand dollars; for 
labor, thirteen thousand dollars; for folding 
documents, and materials therefor, eight thou: 
sand dollars; for packing-boxes, seven hun- 
dred and forty dollars; for miscellaneous 


— exciusive of labor, thirty thousand dol- 
ars. 


messengers, at one thousand seven hundred 
and twenty-eight dollars each; five mail- 
carriers, at one thousand and eighty dollars 
each; Chaplain of the House, nine hundred 
dollars; two stenographers, four thousand 
three hundred and eighty dollars each; super- 
intendent of the folding-room, two thousand 
one hundred and sixty dollars ; superintendent 
and assistant superintendent of the document- 
room, at five dollars and seventy-six cents per 
day each; document file clerk, one thousand 
eight hundred dollars; eleven messengers, five 
at one thousand eight hundred dollars, and 
six at one thousand four hundred and forty 
dollars each; twelve messengers during the 
session, at the rate of one thousand four bun- 
dred and forty dollars each per annum, five 
thousand seven hundred and sixty dollars; 
making, in all, the sum of one hundred and 
fifiy-three thousand four hundred and twenty- 
two dollars. 


For the usual additional compensation to 
the reporters of the Senate for the Congres- 
Sional Globe, for reporting the proceedings of 
the Senate for the session of the Forty-Second 
Congress, beginning on the first Monday in 
December, eighteen hundred and seventy-two, 
eight hundred dollars each, four thousand 
dollars. 


Capitol Police. 

For one captain, two thousand and eighty- 
eight dollars; three lieutenants, at one thou- 
sand eight hundred dollars each ; twenty-seven 
privates, at one thousand five hundred and | 
eighty-four dollars each, forty-two thousand 
seven hundred and sixty-eight dollars ; and | 
eight watchmen, at one thousand dollars each, 
eight thousand dollars; making, in all, fifty- 
eight thousand two hundred and fifty-six dol- 
lars, one half to be paid into the contingent 
fund of the House of Representatives, and the 
other half to be paid into the contingent fund 
of the Senate. 





lor contingent expenses of the House of 
Representatives, viz: 

For cartage, six thousand eight hundred 
dollars. 

lor clerks to committees, and temporary 
clerks of the House of Representatives, thirty- 
three thousand one hundred dollars. 

For messenger to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, one thousand three hundred and 
| tourteen dollars. 

For messenger to the Committee of Ways 
| and Means, one thousand three hundred and 
rourteen dollars. 

For folding documents, including pay of 
folders in the folding-rooms and materials, 
one hundred thousand dollars. 

lor fuel, eight thousand dollars. 

lor horses and carriages for transportation 
of mails, and saddle-horses for the use of 
messengers, ten thousand dollars. 

kor furniture, and repairs of the same, ten 
thousand four hundred dollars. 


| 


EL of Representatives. 

For compe! tion and mileage of members 
of the House of Representatives and Delegates 
from Territories, one million dollars. 

For compensation of the officers, clerks, 
messengers, and others receiving an annual 
salary in the service of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, viz: Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, four thousand three hundred and 
twenty dollars; Chief Clerk and Journal clerk, 
three thousand dollars each; six assistant 
clerks, at two thousand five hundred and 
ninety-two dollars each; one assistant clerk, 
at two thousand five hundred and twenty dol- | lor packing-boxes, two thousand six hun- 
lars ; eight assistant clerks, including librarian || dred dollars. 


und assistant librarian, at two thousand one | lor laborers, thirteen thousand six hundred 
hundred and sixty dollars each; one chief || and fourteen dollars. 


messenger, in the office of the Clerk of the ‘or miscellaneous items, sixty thousand 
House, at five dollars and seventy-six cents || dollars. 

per day; three messengers, at one thousand 
tour hundred and forty dollars each; one 
messenger in the House library, one thousand 
four hundred and forty dollars ; one engineer, 
one thousand eight hundred dollars; three 
assistant engineers, at one thousand four hun- 
dred and forty dollars each; six firemen, at 
one thousand and ninety-five dollars each per 
annum ; for clerk to Committee of Ways and 
Means, two thousand five hundred and ninety 





For newspapers and stationery for Repre- 
sentatives and Delegates, at one hundred and 
| twenty-five dollars each per annum, thirty-one 
| thousand two hundred and fifty dollars; and 

for stationery for committees and ofhicers of 

the House, five thousand dollars. 

‘or twenty-five pages, including three riding 
seven thousand six hundred dollars. 
kor five mail-boys, seven thousand three- 
'handred and forty-four dollars: Provided, 
two dollars; clerk to Committee on Appropri- || That hereafier all expenditures of the Senate 
ations, two thousand five hundred and ninety- || and House of Representatives shall be made 
two dollars; clerk to Committee of Claims, || up to the end of each fiseal year, and ¢o be 
two thousand one hundred and sixty dollars ; || reported to Congress at the commencement 
clerk to Committee on the Public Lands, two || of each session. 
thousand one hundred and sixty dollars; clerk || [ror the usual additional compensation to 
at Speaker’s table, at five dollars and seventy- || the reporters of the House for the Congres- 
six cents per day; private secretary to the || sional Globe for reporting the proceedings of 
Speaker, two thousand one hundred and two || the House for the session of the Forty-Second 
Congress, beginning on the first Monday in 
December, eighteen hundred and seventy-two, 
eight hundred dollars each, four thousand 
eight hundred dollars. 


pages, 


thousand three hundred and twenty dollars: 
Provided, That hereafter he shall receive, 
directly or indirectly, no fees or other com- 


Public Printing. 
therewith, otherwise than as aforesaid; clerk 
to the Sergeant-at-Arins, two thousand five 
handred doilars; paying teller for the Sergeant- 


For compensation of the Congressional 
Printer, and the clerks and messenger in his 
office, twelve thousand five hundred and four- 
And the compensation of the 
foremao of printing and the foreman of bind- 
sand four hundred and forty dollars; Door- || ing, at the Government Printing Office, shall 
keeper, two thousand five hundred and uiinety- |, be two thousand one hundred dollars each, to 
two dollars; first assistant doorkeeper, two || commence on the first of July, eighteen hun- 
thousand five hundred and ninety-two dollars; || dred and seventy-two, and a sum sufficient to 
Postmaster, two thousand five hundred and || pay tbe increase of salary hereby provided 18 
ninety-two dollars; first assistant postmaster, | hereby a} propriated out of any money in the 
two thousand and eighty-eight dollars; four |i ‘'reasury not otherwise appropriated, 


teen dollars. 
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lor contingent expenses of his office, viz: 
for stationery, postage, advertising, travelling 
expenses, horses and wagons, and miscel- 
laneous items, two thousand five hundred 
dollars. 

For the public printing, six hundred and 
fifty-five thousand four hundred aud sixty-six 
doilars and thirty-six cents. 

tor paper for the public printing, seven 
hundred and nine thousand one hundred and 
twenty-eight dollars. 

k‘or the public binding, five hundred and 
fifty-two thousand four hundred and thirty- 
live dollars and fifty-eight cents. 

Kor lithographing, engraving, mapping 
copies of maps, plans, and diagrams in fac- 
simile on tracing-linen, and photo-lithograph- 


ing plates for Patent Office illustrations, sev- | 
g I ’ 


enty-five thousand dollars. 
Library of Congress. 


l'or compensation of the Librarian, four 
thousand dollars; and for fourteen assistant 
librarians, three at two thousand five hundred 
dollars each, two at one thousand eight hun- 
dred dollars each, one at one thousand six hun- 
dred dollars, two at one thousand four hundred 
and forty dollars each, three at one thousand 
two hundred dollars each, two at one thousand 
dollars each, and one at nine hundred and 
sixty dollars per annum; in all, twenty-six 
thousand one hundred and forty dollars. 

lor purchase of books for the Library, eight 

housand dollars; for purchase of law books 
for the Library, two thousand dollars ; for 
purchase of files of periodicals and newspa- 
pers, one thousand five hundred dollars; for 
expenses of exchanging public documents for 
the publications of foreign Governments, one 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

for contingent expenses of said Library, 
LWwo thousand dollars. 

lor Botanic Garden, grading, draining, pro- 
curing mauure, tools, fuel, and repairs, and 
purchasing trees and shrubs, under the direc- 
tion of the Library Committee of Congress, 
live thousand dollars. 

‘or pay of superintendent and assistant in 
otanic Garden and green-houses, and two 
additional laborers, under the direction of the 
Library Committee of Congress, twelve thou- 
sand one hundred and forty-six dollars. 


Public Buildings and Grounds. 

For clerk in the oflice of public buildings 
and grounds, one thousand two hundred dol- 
lars. 

l’or messenger in the same office, eight hun- 
dred and forty dollars. 

‘or compensation to the public gardener, 
one thousand four hundred and forty dollars. 

’or compensation to the laborer in charge 
of the water-closets in the Capitol, seven hun- 
dred and twenty dollars. 

lor compensation of a foreman and labor- 
ers employed in the public grounds, nineteen 
thousaud two hundred and ninety-six dollars. 


l‘or compensation of four laborers in the | 


Capitol, two thousand eight hundred and 
eighty dollars. 


lor compensation of furnace-keeper, in 


charge of heating apparatus under the old | 


Hall of the House of Representatives, eight 
hundred and sixty four dollars. 

lor compensation of furnace-keeper at the 
President’s House, seven hundred and twenty 
dollars. 

or two policemen at the President's House, 
two thousand six hundred and forty dollars. 

For compensation of two night-watchmen 
at the President’s House, one thousand eight 
hundred dollars. 

For compensation of the doorkeeper at the 
ane House, one thousand two hundred 
collars, 


bor assistant doorkeeper, one thousand end | 


eighty dollars, 
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| For compensation of two draw-keepers at | 


| the bridge across the eastern branch of the 
Potomac, and for fuel, oil, and lamps, one 
thousand six hundred dollars. 

For watchman in Franklin square, seven 
| hundred and twenty dollars. 

For compensation of the person in charge 
of the heating apparatus of the Library of 
Congress, and other steam-heating apparatus 
in the central building, eight hundred and 
sixty-four dollars. 

For electrician for the Capitol, one thou- 
sand two hundred dollars. 


For compensation of five watchmen in res- | 


| ervation number two, three thousand six hun- 
dred dollars. 

lor watchman at Lincoln square, five hun- 
dred and forty dollars. 

or watchman at Lafayette square, seven 
hundred and twenty dollars. 
For watchman for circle at intersection of 
| Pennsylvania avenueand ‘I'wenty-fourth street, 
five hundred and forty dollars. 
| For watchman for circle at intersection of 


dred and forty dollars. 

lor contingent and incidental expenses, 
| two thousand dollars. 

EXECUTIVE. 

For compensation of the President of the 
United States, twenty-five thousand dollars. 

lor compensation of the Vice President of 
| the United States, eight thousand dollars. 
‘or compensation of secretary to sign 
|| patents for public lands, one thousand five 
hundred dollars. 

For compensation to Private Secretary, 
three thousand five hundred dollars ; assist- 
aut secretary (who shall be a_ short-hand 





two executive clerks at two thousand three 
| hnndred dollars each, steward at two thou- 
sund dollars, and messenger at one theusand 
| two hundred dollars, of the President of the 
United States ; in all, thirteen thousand eight 
| hundred dollars. 


lor contingent expenses of the executive | 


office, including stationery therefor, four thou- 
sand dollars. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 

For compensation of the Secretary of State, 
eight thousand dollars ; two Assistant Secre- 
taries of State, at three thousand fivé hundred 
dollars each ; for chief clerk, two thousand two 
|; hundred dollars; ten clerks of class four, addi- 
|| tional compensation to one clerk of class four 
|| as disbursing clerk, nine clerks of class three, 
three clerks of class two, eight clerks of class 


one, one messenger, One assistant messenger, | 


nine laborers, and four watchmen; in all, 


|| dollars. 


lor publishing the laws in pamphlet form, 
| twelve thousand dollars; and in newspapers, 


the fourth day of March, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-five, the publication of the laws in 
newspapers shall cease. 


documents for the various legations and con- 
sulates, including boxes and transportation 
of the same, three thousand dollars; for sta- 
tionery, furniture, fixtures, and repairs, five 
thousand dollars; for books and maps, two 
thousand five hundred dollars; for extra clerk 
hire and copying, four thousand dollars; for 


| Massachusetts and Vermont avenues, five hun- | 


writer), two thousand five hundred dollars; | 


seventy-four thousand five hundred and twenty | 


fifty thousand dollars: Provided, That after | 


For proof-reading, and packing the laws and | 


contingent expenses, viz: rent, fuel, lights, | 


repairs, and miscellaneous expenses, thirty- 
two thousand five hundred dollars; in all, forty- 
seven thousand dollars. 


United States and Mexican Claims Commis- 
sion. 
| For compensation of the commissioner on 
i the part of the United States, four thousand 











| 





five hundred dollars; for compensation of 
pire, three thousand dollars; for agent. ¢,,. 
thousand dollars; for secretary, tWo thousand 
five hundred dollars; for legal assistant , 
agent, three thousand dollars; for two clerks. 
at one thousand four hundred dollars each . ¢.) 
two translators, at one thousand five hund», j 
dollars each ; for one messenger, six hy... 
dollars ; for one assistant messenger. t!.:-e hy». 
dred dollars; for contingent ex: -uses. ¢,, 
thousand dollars ; in all, twenty eight thousy, 

seven hundred dollars. c 


, 
imi. 


United States and Spanish Commission, 


For the couipensation and expenses of th, 
commission for determining the pending 
questions between the United States ayj 
Spain growing out of the acts of the Spanish 
officials in and about Cuba, fifteen thousand 
dollars. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 


For compensation of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, eight thousand dollars; two Agsist. 
ant Secretaries of the Treasury, at three tioy. 
sand five hundred dollars each; chief clerk, 
two thousand two hundred dollars, and three 
hundred dollars additional for acting 4s super. 
intendent of the building; forty-nine clerks 
of class four, additional compensation of two 
hundred dollars to one clerk of ciass four as 
disbursing clerk, thirty clerks of class three, 
twenty-six clerks of class two, twenty-seven 
clerks of class one; thirty-two female clerks, 
at nine hundred dollars each; eleven messen- 
gers, one assistant messenger, and ten labor- 
ers; one clerk of class four and one clerk of 
class one, to assist the chief clerk in superin- 
[ten }]ding the building; one captain of the 
watch, one thousand four hundred dollars; 
one engineer, one thousand four hundred 
dollars; one machinist and gas-fitter, one 
thousand two hundred dollars; one store- 
keeper, one thousand four hundred dollars; 
sixty watchmen, at seven hundred and twenty 
dollars each, and two of gaid watchmen, 
acting as lieutenants of watchmen, two hun- 
dred and eighty dollars each, in addition; 
thirty laborers, at seven hundred and twenty 
dollars each; five firemen, at six hundred 
dollars each ; ninety charwomen, at one hun: 
dred and eighty dollars each ; in all, three hun- 
dred and sixty-one thousand six hundred and 
twenty dollars; and for additional clerks and 
additional compensation to clerks in his oflice, 
twenty-two thousand five hundred dollars. 


Supervising Architect. 

In the construction branch of the Treasury: 
for supervising architect, three thousand dol 
lars; assistant supervising architect, two thou- 
sand five hundred dollars; chief clerk, two 
thousand dollars; photographer, two thousand 
five hundred dollars; two assistant photog: 
raphers, one at one thousand six hundred 
dollars, and one at one thousand two hundred 
dollars; two clerks of class four, four clerks 
of class three, three clerks of class one, and 
one messenger; in all, twenty-seven thousand 
two hundred and forty dollars. 


First Comptroller of the Treasury. 


For First Comptroller of the Treasury, five 
thousand dollars; chief clerk, two thousand 
dollars ; ten clerks of class four, twelve clerks 
of class three, twelve clerks of class two, six 
clerks of class one; six copyists, at nine hua- 
dred dollars each ; one messenger, one assist 


ant messenger, and three laborers; 1m 4" 


| seventy-seven thousand three hundred aud 


twenty dollars. 


Second Comptroller of the Treasury. 


For Second Comptroller of the Treasury, 
three thousand dollars; chief clerk, two thou 
sand dollars; twelve clerks of class four, 


twenty clerks of class three, twenty-eight 
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Laws of the United States. 
clerks of class two, twenty-one clerks of class || ion; in all, two hundred and sixty-six thou- 


we; twelve copyists, at nine hundred dollars 
each; one messenger, eight hundred and forty 
dollars; one assistant messenger, at seven 
hundred and twenty dollars ; and two laborers ; 
in all, one hundred and thirty-six thousand 


eight hundred dollars. 







sand six hundred and sixty dollars. 


United States, six thousand five hundred dol- | 
lars; Assistant Treasurer, two thousand eight 


Secretary of the Treasury shall have power to 
employ not more than three persons to assist 
the proper oflicers of the Government in dis- 
covering and collecting any money belonging 
to the United States whenever the same shall 
be withheld by any persor or corporation, 
upon such terms and conditions as he shall 


Treasury. 
For compensation of the Treasurer of the 


hundred dollars ; cashier, two thousand eight || deem best for the interests of the United 
hundred dollars ; assistant cashier, two thou- States; but no compensation shall be paid to 
sand five hundred dollars; five chiefs of || cuch persons except out of the money and 
division, at two thousand two hundred dollars | property so secure d; and no person shall be 
each ; two principal hook-keepers, two thou- love 

sand two hundred dollars each; two tellers, 

at two thousand two hundred dollars each; 

on[e] chief clerk, two thousand dollars ; two 

assistant tellers, two thousand dollars each; || claim out of which he proposes to recover, or 
fifteen clerks of class four, fifteen clerks of | assist in recovering moneys for the United 
class three, eleven clerks of class two, nine || States. the laws by the violation of which the 
clerks of class one; sixty female clerks, at || same have been withheld, and the name of 
nine hundred dollars each; fifteen messen- |! 

gers; five male laborers, at seven hundred | 
and twenty dollars each, and seven female | 















Commissioner of Customs. 


For Commissioner of Customs, three thou- 
sand dollars; chief clerk, two thousand dol- 
lars; two clerks of class four, six clerks of 
class three, nine clerks of class two, seven 
clerks of class one, One messenger, and one 
jaborer; in all, forty thousand seven hundred 
gud sixty dollars. 


First Auditor. 


For the First Auditor of the Treasury, three 
thousand dollars; chief clerk, two thousand 
dollars; three clerks of class four, ten clerks 
of class three, ten clerks of class two, thirteen 


employed under the provisions of this clause 
who shall not have fully set forth in a written 
statement, under oath, addressed to the See- 
retary of the Treasury, the character of the 


the person, firm, or corporation having thus 
withheld such moneys; and if any person so 


clerks of class one, One messenger, one assist- 
ant messenger, and one laborer; in all, fifty- 
eight thousand two hundred and eighty dol- 
lars. 


Second Auditor. 


For Second Auditor, three thousand dollars ; 
chief clerk, two thousand dollars; six clerks 
of class four, and for additional to disbursing 
clerk, two hundred dollars; fifty-four clerks 
of class three, one hundred and nine clerks of 
class two, one hundred clerks of class one, one 
messenger, five assistant messengers, and 
seven laborers; in all, three hundred and 
eighty-four thousand four hundred and eighty 


dollars. 
Third Auditor. 


For Third Auditor, three thousand dollars ; 
chief clerk, two thousand dollars; fourteen 
clerks of class four, additional to one clerk of 
class four as disbursing clerk, two hundred 
dollars; thirty-two clerks of class three, 
ninety-two clerks of class two, fifty-one clerks 
of class one; ten copyists, at nine hundred 
dollars each; two messengers, three assistant 
messengers, and seven laborers; in all, two 
hundred and eighty-nine thousand four hun- 
dred and eighty dollars. 


Fourth Auditor. 


For the Fourth Auditor, three thousand dol- 
lars; chief clerk, two thousand dollars ; five 
clerks of class four, eighteen clerks of class 
three, twelve clerks of class two, eleven 
clerks of class one; seven female clerks, at 
nine hundred dollars each’; one messenger, 
one assistant messenger, and three laborers ; 
in all, eighty-two thousand eight hundred and 
twenty dollars. 


Fifth Auditor. 


For the Fifth Auditor, three thousand dol- 
lars; chief clerk, two thousand dollars; four 
clerks of class four, eight clerks of class three, 
eight clerks of class two, twelve clerks of class 
one; seven copyists, at nine hundred dollars 
each; one messenger, one assistant messen- 
ger, and two laborers; in all, fifty-nine thou- 
sand nine hundred dollars. 


Auditor of the Treasury for the Post Office 
Department. 


For compensation of the Auditor of the 
Treasury for the Post Office Department, 
three thousand dollars ; chief clerk, two thou- 
sand dollars; nine clerks of class four; addi- 
tional to one clerk of class four as disbursing 
clerk, two hundred dollars; forty-four clerks 
of class three, sixty four clerks of class two, 
thirty-seven clerks of class one, one mes- 
Senger, One assistant messenger, and fifieen 
laborers; also, five additional clerks of class 
three, five additional clerks of class two, and 
fteen assorters of money-orders at nine hun- 
dred dollars each, for the money-order divis- 









laborers, at two hundred and forty dollars 

each; in all, one hundred and eighty-nine 

thousand four hundred and eighty dollars: 

Provided, That eight thousand five hundred 

dollars are hereby appropriated to be expended | 
in the office of the Treasurer of the United 

States at the discretion of the Secretary of 

the Treasury. 


register, two thousand dollars; chief clerk, 
two thousand dollars; eight clerks of class 
four, twelve clerks of class three, fifteen clerks 
of class two, ten clerks of class one; eight 
copyists, at nine hundred dollars each; one 
messenger, two assistant messengers, and two 
laborers; in all, eighty-four thousand five 
hundred and twenty doliars. 





employed shall receive or attempt to receive 
any money or other consideration from any 
person, firm, or corporation alleged thus to 
have withheld money from the United States, 
except in pursuance of the written contract 
made in relation thereto with the Secretary of 
the Treasury,such person shall be deemed guilty 


> 


of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereol! 
shall be fined not less than one thousand dol- 


: 
Register of the Treasury lars OF imprisoned not less than two years, or 
. . . » pF . both, in the discretion ol any Court ol the 
For compensation of the Register of the 7 .? ae ss ae _— 
m : 5 ; United States having jurisdiction; and the 
Treasury, three thousand dollars; assistant 
7? 


person 80 employed shall pe requi| r jed Lo 
make report of his proceedings under such 
contract at any time when required to do so 
by the secretary ol the l'reasury. 


Light House Board. 
: 


} lor chiefclerk ofthe Light-House Board, two 
thousand dollars; two clerks of class four, 
1 two clerks of class three, one clerk of class 

Comptroller of the Currency. || two, one clerk of class one, one female copyist, 
For Comptroller of the Currency, five thou- || One Messenger, and one laborer; in all, thir- 


sand doNars; deputy comptroller, two thou- || teen thousand eight hundred and sixty doliars. 
sand five hundred dollars; twelve clerks of 
class four, fourteen clerks of class three, 
twelve clerks of class two, twelve clerks of || _ 
class one, thirty female clerks, four messen- Statistics, two thousand five hundred dollars ; 
gers, four laborers, and two night watchmen ; curel Clerk, two thousand dollars ; Lweive 
in all, one hundred and seventeen thousand || Clerks of Class four, eight clerks of class three, 
three hundred and eighty dollars. 


Bureau of Statistics. 


For the officer in charge of the Bureau of 


ten clerks of class two, five clerks of class one, 
five copyists at nine hundred dollars each, 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue. one messenger, one laborer, and one char- 


For Commissioner of Internal Revenue, six || woman at four hundred and eighty doliars; 


thousand dollars; deputy commissioner, three || in all, sixty-five thousand four hundred and 
thousand five hundred dollars; two deputy |) forty dollars. 

commissioners, at three thousand dollars each ; 
seven heads of divisions, at two thousand five || partment, forty thousand dollars: Provided, 
hundred dollars each ; thirty-four clerks of || That hereafier no temporary cierk shall ré- 
class four, forty-eight clerks of class three, || ceive a greater compensation than at the rate 


kor temporary clerks for the ‘lreasury De- 


fifty-two clerks of classtwo, twenty-eight clerks || of one thousand two hundred dollars per 
of class one; seventy-five copyists, at nine || annum for the time actually employed. 

hundred dollars each; seven messengers, three 
assistant messengers, and fifteen laborers; in || and its several bureaus, fifty thousand dol- 


l’or stationery for the Lreasury Department 


all, three hundred and sixty-three thousand |) lars. 


seven hundred and forty dollars. lor postage, newspapers, arrangmg and 
For dies, paper, and for stamps, four hun- |) binding cancelled marine papers, sealing ships’ 
dred thousand dollars. 
For salaries and expenses of collectors, || wagon, repairs of wagons and harness, washing 
assessors, assistant assessors, supervisors, de- | towels, investigation of accounts and ree 
tectives, and storekeepers, together with the || ords, brooms, brushes, crash, cotton cloth, 
expense of carrying into effect the various || cane, chan kins, dusters, flour, keys, lye, 
provisions of the several acts providing inter- || matches, nails, oll, powders, repairing hand 
nal revenue, excepting items otherwise pro- || stamps, sponge, soap, tacks, wall-paper, and 
vided for, four million seven hundred thou- || the other miscellaneous Items requ red for the 
sand dollars; and hereafter the total net com- || current and ordinary business of the Depart- 
pensation of collectors of internal revenue || ment, sixty-five thousand dollars. . , 
shall in no case exceed four thousand five lor furniture, such as carpets, di sks, tables, 
hundred dollars per annum. chairs, shelving for file-rooms, boxes and re- 
For detecting and bringing to trial and pun- || pairs of furniture, cases, oil-cloth, matting, 
ishment persons guilty of violating the internal || rugs, chair-covers and cushions, repairs, and 


registers, care of horses for mail and othce 


' 


revenue laws, or conniving at the same, in || laying of carpets, a1 d other miscellane us 
cases where such expenses are not otherwise || articles of the like character, twenty-five thou- 
provided for by law, eighty thousand dollars ; | sand dollars. a 

and from and after the passage of this act the |i For coal, wood, lighting the Treasury build- 
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ing, baskets, books, spittoons, drop-lights and 
tubing, files, blank keys, water-coolers, tum- 
blers, hatchets, ice-picks, mail-sacks, match- 
safes and matches, pitchers, towels, traps, 


thermometers, buckets, dippers, saws, and | 


other miscellaneous items, fitty thousand dol- 
lars. 


Independent Treasury. 


Office of the Assistant Treasurer at New 
Y ork : 

For assistant Treasurer, eight thousand dol- 
lars; for deputy assistant treasurer, three 
thousand six hundred dollars; cashier and 
chief clerk, four thousand two hundred dol- 
lars; chief of coin division, four thousand dol- 
lars; chief of general pay division, three thou- 
sand dollars; assistant chief of general pay 
division, two thousand two hundred dollars; 
chief of currency receiving division, three 
thousand dollars; assistant chief of currency 
receiving division, two thousand two hundred 
dollars; chief of registered interest division, 
two thousand eight hundred dollars; general 
pay teller, two thousand eight hundred dol- 
lars; assistant general pay teller, two thou- 
sand four hundred dollars; coin paying teller, 
two thousand three hundred dollars; coin re- 
ceiving teller, two thousand three hundred 
dollars; assistant coin receiving teller, two 
thousand two hundred dollars; chief of cou- 
pon interest division, two thousand three 
bundred dollars; chief of fractional currency 
division, two thousand five hundred dollars; 
register of coin certificates, two thousand two 
hundred dollars; one clerk, two thousand and 


fifiy dollars; nine clerks, at two thousand dol- | 


lars each, eighteen thousand dollars; one 
book-keeper, one thousand nine hundred dol- 
lars; one book-keeper, one thousand eight 
hundred and fifty dollars; four book-keepers, 
at one thousand eight hundred dollars each, 
seven thousand two hundred dollars; five 
clerks, at one thousand eight hundred dollars 
each, nine thousand dollars; three clerks, at 


oue thousand seven hundred and fifty dollars | 
each, tive thousand two hundred and fifty dol- | 
lars; tour clerks, at one thousand seven hun- | 
dred dollars each, six thousand eight hundred | 


dollars; one clerk, one thousand six hundred 
dollars; four clerks, at one thousand five hun- 
dred dollars each, six thousand dollars; #ix 
clerks, at one thousand four bundred dollars 
each, eight thousand four hundred dollars; 
three clerks, at one thousand three hundred 
dollars each, three thousand nine hundred 
dollars; oue clerk, one thousand two hundred 
dollars; one clerk, one thousand dollars; two 
messengers, al one thousand three hundred 
dollars each, two thousand six hundred dol- 
lars; six messengers at four dollars per day 
each, seven thousand five hundred and twelve 
dollars; one messenger, eight hundred dollars ; 
ove keeper of building, one thousand eight 
hundred dollars; one engineer, one thousand 
dollars ; One porter, nine hundred dollars; six 
watchmen, at two dollars per day each, four 
thousand three bundred and eighty dollars; 
one watchman, six hundred dollars; chiet 
detective, one thousand eight hundred dol- 
lars; assistant detective, one thousand four 
hundred dollars; in all, one bundred and 
forty-eight thousand nine hundred and forty- 
two dollars. 


Office of the Assistant Treasurer at Boston: 

For Assistant Treasurer, five thousand dol- 
lars; for chief clerk, two thousand seven hun- 
dred dollars; for paying teller, two thousand 
tive hundred dollars; ove interest clerk, two 
thousand five hundred dollars ; receiving teller, 
one thousand eight hundred dollars; one clerk, 
one thousand eight hundred dollars ; one book- 
keeper, one thousand seven hundred dollars ; 
two clerks, at one thousand five hundred dol- 
lars each, three thousand dollars; two clerks, 
at one thousand four hundred dollars each, 














| one thousand one hundred dollars ; 
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two thousand eight hundred dollars; two 
clerks, at one thousand two hundred dollars 
each, two thousand four hundred dollars; one 
clerk, one thousand one hundred dollars; two 
clerks at one thousand dollars each, two thou- 
sand dollars; one clerk, eight hundred dollars; 
two watchmen, at eight hundred and fifty dol- 


| lars each, one thousand seven hundred dollars ; 
one messenger and watchman, one thousand 


and sixty dollars; in all, thirty-two thousand 
eight hundred and sixty dollars. 


Office of Assistant Treasurer at San 


Francisco: 
For Assistant Treasurer, in addition to his 


| salary as treasurer of the branch mint, one 


thousand five hundred dollars; for cashier, 


| three thousand dollars; for book-keeper, two 
for assistant | 
| cashier, two thousand dollars; for assistant 


thousand five hundred dollars; 


book-keeper, two thousand dollars; for stamp 
clerk, two thousand four hundred dollars; for 
one clerk, one thousand eight hundred dollars ; 
for three night watchmen, four thousand five 
hundred dollars; for one day watchman, nine 
hundred and sixty dollars ; in all, twenty thou- 
saud six hundred and sixty dollars. 


Office of Assistant Treasurer at Phila- 
delphia: 

For Assistant Treasurer in addition to his 
salary as treasurer of the Mint, one thousand 
five hundred dollars; for cashier and chief 
clerk, two thousand seven hundred dollars; 
chief book- keeper, two thousand five hundred 
dollars ; chief interest clerk, one thousand nine 
hundred dollars; assistant book-keeper, one 
thousand eight hundred dollars; coin teller, 
one thousand seven hundred dollars; regis- 
tered interest clerk, one thousand seven hun- 


| dred dollars; assistant coupon clerk, one thou- 


sand six hundred dollars; fractional currency 
clerk, one thousand six hundred dollars; assist 
ant registered loan clerk, one thousand five 
hundred dollars; assistant registered loan clerk, 
one thousand four hundred dollars; assistant 
coin teller, one thousand four hundred dol 
lars; assistant fractional currency clerk, one 
thousand four hundred dollars; receiving 
teller, one thousand three hundred dollars; 
assistant receiving teller, one thousand two 
hundred dollars; superintendent of building, 
seven 
female counters, at nine hundred dollars each, 
six thousand three hundred dollars; four 


| watchmen, at nine bundred and thirty dollars 


each, three thousand seven hundred and 
twenty dollars; in all, thirty-six thousand 
three hundred and twenty-three dollars. 


Office of Assistant Treasurer at St. Louis: 

For Assistant Treasurer, five thousand dol- 
lars; chief clerk and teller, two thousand five 
hundred dollars; assistant teller, one thousand 
eight hundred dollars ; book-keeper, one thou- 
sand five hundred dollars; assistant book- 


| keeper, one thousand two hundred dollars; 


messenger, one thousand dollars; four watch- 
men, at seven hundred dollars each, two thou- 


| sand eight hundred dollars; in all, fifteen 


thousand eight hundred dollars. 


Office of Assistant Treasurer at New 
Orleans: 


For Assistant Treasurer, four thousand five 
bundred dollars; for chief clerk and cashier, 
two thousand five hundred dollars ; one clerk, 
two thousand dollars; two clerks, three thou- 
sand dollars; one porter, nine hundred dol- 
lars; two watchmen, one thousand four hun- 
dred and forty dollars; amounting, in all, to 
fourteen thousand three hundred and forty 
dollars. 


Office of Assistant Treasurer at Charles- 
ton, South Carolina: 


For Assistant Treasurer, four thousand dol- 
lars; one clerk, one thousand eight hundred 
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dollars; one clerk, one thousand six hund 

dollars; one assistant messenger, seven oe 

dred and twenty dollars; and two watchmen 

one thousand four hundred and forty doll; a 

in all, nine thousand five hundred and ~ st 

dollars. mn 
Office of Assistant Treasurer at Balti. 

more: 

For Assistant Treasurer, five thousand q 
lars; for cashier, two thousand five hung 
dollars; for three clerks, five thousand fy), 
hundred dollars; for three clerks, four th . 
sand two hundred dollars; for two-clerks, two 
thousand four hundred dollars; for one mes. 
senger, eight hundred and forty dollars: fo. 
five vault watchmen, three thousand six hun- 
dred dollars; in all, twenty-three thousand 
nine hundred and forty dollars. 


ol- 


red 


Office of depositary at Chicago: 

For cashier, two thousand five bundred do}. 
lars; for one clerk, one thousand eight hyp. 
5 JT) 
dred dollars; for two clerks, three thousand 
dollars ; for one clerk, one thousand two hyp. 
dred dollars; for one messenger, eight huy. 
dred and forty dollars; for one watchman, 
seven hundred and twenty dollars; in all, tey 

thousand and sixty dollars. 


Office of depositary at Cincinnati: 
For cashier, two thousand dollars; for one 


clerk, one thousand eight hundred dollars; 
for one clerk, one thousand five hundred do|- 


| lars; for two clerks, two thousand four hup- 
| dred dollars; for two clerks, two thousand 


dollars ; for one messenger, six hundred do}- 
lars; for two watchmen, one at seven hup- 
dred and twenty dollars and one at two hun- 
dred and forty dollars ; in all, eleven thousand 
two hundred and sixty dollars. 


Office of depositary at Louisville: 

For cashier, two thousand dollars ; for one 
clerk, one thousand five hundred doliars; for 
one clerk, one thousand two hundred dollars; 
for one watchman, seven hundred and twenty 
dollars; in all, five thousand four hundred 
and twenty dollars. 


Office of depositary at Pittsburg: 

For cashier, one thousand eight hundred 
dollars ; one clerk, one thousand four hun- 
dred dollars; one watchman, seven hundred 
and twenty dollars; in all, three thousand 
nine hundred and twenty dollars. 


Office of depositary at Santa Fé: 

For depositary (in addition to his pay as 
receiver), two thousand dollars; one clerk, 
one thousand two hundred dollars ; two watch- 
men, each seven hundred and twenty dollars ; 
in all, four thousand six hundred and forty 
dollars. 


Office of depositary at Tucson, Arizona: 
For depositary, in addition to his pay as 
ostmaster, oue thousand five hundred dol- 
et 

For compensation to special agents to ex- 
amine books, accounts, and money on hand 
at the several depositaries, including national 
banks acting as depositaries under the act of 
the sixth of August, eighteen hundred ana 
forty-six, six thousand dollars. . 

For contingent expenses under the act 0! 
the sixth of August, eighteen hundred and 
forty-six, for tbe collection, safe-keeping, 
transfer, and disbursement of the public rev: 
enue, one hundred thousand dollars: Pro 
vided, That no part of said sum shall be 
expended for clerical services. For checks 
and certificates of deposit for office of Assistant 
Treasurer at New York, and other offices, 
thirteen thousand dollars. For additional 


clerks under the act for the better organ!z& 
tion of the Treasury, at such rates as the 
Secretary of the ‘l'reasury- may deem just and 
reasonable, ten thousand dollars. 
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cy|TED STATES MINT, BRANCHES, AND ASSAY 
ve OFFICES. 


Mint at Philadelphia. 


For salaries of the Director, treasurer, 
assayer, melter and refiner, chief coiner and 
engraver, assistant assayer, and seven clerks, 
thirty-seven thousand nine hundred dollars. 

For wages of workmen and adjusters, one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand doHars. 

For incidental and contingent expenses, 
including wastage, new machinery, and re- 
pairs, thirty-five thousand dollars. — 

For specimens of ores and coins, to be 
reserved in the cabinet of the Mint, six hun- 
dred dollars; for freight on bullion and coin, 
jive thousand dollars. 


Branch Mint at San Francisco, California. 


For salaries of superintendent, treasurer, 
assayer, melter and refiner, coiner, and six 
clerks, thirty thousand five hundred dollars. 

For wages of workmen and adjusters, two 
hundred thousand dollars. 

For incidental and contingent expenses, 
repairs, and wastage, fifty-nine thousand five 
hundred and forty-five dollars. 


Branch Mint at Carson City, Nevada. 


For salaries of superintendent, assayer, 
melter and refiner, and coiner, and four 
clerks, seventeen thousand nine hundred 
dollars. 

For wages of workmen and adjusters, fifty- 
four thousand dollars. 

For chemicals, charcoal, wood, and inci- 
dental expenses, seventeen thousand six hun- 
dred dollars. 


Assay Office, New York. 


For salary of superintendent, four thousand 
five hundred dollars; for salary of assayer, 
three thousand dollars; for salary of melter 
and refiner, three thousand dollars ; -for salary 
of assistant assayer, two thousand dollars; for 
salary of deputy treasurer, three thousand 
dollars; for compensation of clerks, at the 
discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
ten thousand two hundred dollars. 

For wages of workmen, sixty-eight thousand 
dollars. 

For incidental and contingent expenses, 
twenty-two thousand dollars. 


Branch Mint at Denver. 

For assayer (who shall have charge of said 
mint), two thousand five hundred dollars; for 
melter, two thousand five hundred dollars. 

For wages of workmen, fifteen thousand 
three hundred and thirty-five dollars. 

For three clerks, at one thousand eight hun- 
dred dollars each, five thousand four hundred 
dollars. 

For incidental and contingent expenses, 


including repairs and wastage, five thousand 
dollars. 


Assay Office at Boise City, Idaho. 


For salaries of assayer, who shall have 
charge of the assay office, melter and refiner, 
and clerk, five thousand four hundred dollars; 
and the offices of superintendent and one clerk 
are hereby abolished after July first, eighteen 
hundred and seventy-two. 

For wages of workmen, three thousand 
dollars. 

For incidental and contingent expenses, one 
thousand five hundred dollars. 


Branch Mint at Charlotte, North Carolina. 


For assayer, fifteen hundred dollars; for 
wages of workmen, fourteen hundred and 
hinety-two dollars. 

or chemicals, charcoal, and incidental 


and miscellaneous expenses, fifteen hundred 
dollars, 
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GOVERNMENTS IN THE TERRITORIES. 
Territory of Arizona. 

For salaries of Governor, chief justice and 
two associate judges, secretary, interpreter 
and translator in the executive office, fourteen 
thousand dollars. 

For compensation and mileage of the mem- 
bers of the Legislative Assembly, officers, 
clerks, and contingent expenses thereof, 
twenty thousand dollars: Provided, That 
hereafter no expense for printing exceeding 
four thousand dollars, including printing laws, 
journals, bills, and necessary printing of the 
same nature, shall be incurred for any session 
of the Legislature of any of the Territories. 

For contingent expenses of the Territory, 
one thousand dollars. 


Territory of Colorado. 

For salaries of Governor and superintend- 
ent of Indian affairs, chief justice and two 
associate judges, and secretary, thirteen 
thousand three hundred dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the Territory, 
one thousand dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the secretary's 
office in Colorado Territory, for the fiscal year 
ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-three, two thousand dollars. 


Territory of Dakota. 

For salaries of Governor and superintend- 
ent of Indian affairs, chief justice and two 
associate judges, and secretary, thirteen 
thousand three hundred dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the Territory, 
one thousand dollars. 

For compensation and mileage of the mem- 
bers of the Legislative Assembly, officers, 
clerks, and contingent expenses thereof, 
twenty thousand dollars. 


Territory of Idaho. 


For salaries of Governor and superintend- 
ent of Indian affairs, chief justice and two 
associate judges, and secretary, thirteen 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the Territory, 
one thousand dollars. 

For compensation and mileage of the mem- 
bers of the Legislative Assembly, officers, 
clerks, and contingent expenses thereof, twenty 
thousand dollars. 


Territory of Montana. 


For compensation of Governor, chief jus- 
tice and two associate judges, and secretary, 
thirteen thousand five hundred dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the Territory, 
one thousand dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the secretary’s 
office, for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-three, two thou- 
sand dollars. 


Territory of New Mezico. 


For salaries of Governor, chief justice and 
two associate judges, and secretary, and ex- 
officio superintendent of public buildings and 
grounds, thirteen thousand five hundred dol- 
lars. 

For interpreter and translator in the execu- 
tive office, five hundred dollars; for contin- 
gent expenses of the Territory, one thousand 
dollars. 

Territory of Utah. 


For salaries of Governor, chief justice, two 
associate judges, and secretary, thirteen thou- 
sand five hundred dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the Territory, 
one thousand dollars. 


Territory of Washington. 


For salaries of Governor, chief justice, two 
associate judges, and secretary, fourteen thou- 
sand doliars. 
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For contingent expenses of the Territory, 


one thousand dollars. 


Territory of Wyoming. 
For salaries of Governor and superintend- 
ent of Indian affairs, chief justice, two asso- 
ciate judges, and secretary, thirteen thousand 


| eight hundred dollars. 


| 











For contingent expenses of the Territory, 
one thousand dollars. 


District of Columbia. 

For salary of the Governor, three thousand 
dollars ; for salary of the secretary, two thou- 
sand dollars; for pay of the members of the 
Council, two thousand eight hundred and 
eighty dollars; for salaries of the members of 
the Board of Public Works, ten thousand dol- 
lars ; for salaries of the members of the Board 
of Health, at two thousand dollars each, ten 
thousand dollars: Provided, That no part of 
the sum hereby appropriated shall be paid to 
any member of such boards who shall hold 
any other Federal office. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 


For compensation of the Secretary of the 
Interior, eight thousand dollars ; Assistant Sec- 
retary, three thousand five hundred dollars; 


| chief clerk; four clerks of class four, any of 
| whom may be paid two hundred dollars extra, 


if the Secretary of the Interior deem it neces- 
sary and proper; five clerks of class four, one 
of whom may be designated by the Secretary 


| to act as superintendent of the building, who 


shall receive two hundred dollars additional 
compensation per annum; additional to three 
disbursing clerks, three clerks of class three, 
four clerks of class two, and one clerk of class 


| one; one messenger, two assistant messengers 
| at seven hundred and twenty dollars each, and 


three laborers in his office; in all, forty-seven 
thousand five hundred and forty dollars. 

For one captain of the watch, twelve hun- 
dred dollars, and twenty-eight watchmen for 
the general service of the Interior Depart- 
ment building, and all the bureaus therein, to 


| be allotted to day or night service, as the Sec- 
| retary of the Interior may direct, twenty-one 


thousand three hundred and sixty dollars. 

For stationery, furniture, advertising, books, 
and maps for the library, and miscellaneous 
items, twelve thousand dollars. 


| For expenses of packing and distributing 


| official documents, including salary of super- 
intendent, five thousand dollars. 

For rent and fitting up of rooms for the use 
of the Pension Office and for the Bureau of 
| Education, sixteen thousand dollars. 

For casual repairs of the Department build- 
ing, ten thousand dollars. 

lor fuel, light, and salary of the engineer, 
| at fourteen hundred dollars, and repairs of the 


| heating apparatus, eighteen thousand two hun- 
dred dollars. 


General Land Office. 


For Commissioner of the General Land 
Office, three thousand dollars; chief clerk, 
two thousand dollars ; recorder, two thousand 
dollars; three principal clerks, at one thou- 
sand eight hundred dollars each; three clerks 
of class four, twenty-three clerks of class 
three, forty clerks of class two. forty clerks 
of class one; one draughtsman, at one thou- 
sand six hundred dollars; one assistant 
draughtsman, at one thousand four hundred 
dollars; two messengers, three assistant mes- 
sengers, seven laborers, and two packers; in 
all, one hundred and seventy-one thousand 
nine hundred and twenty dollars. Also, for 
additional clerks on account of military 





bounty lands, viz, for principal clerk, two 
thousand dollars; one clerk ot class three, 
| four clerks of class two, thirty-five clerks of 
| class one, and two laborers; in all, fifty-two 
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istant examiners, at one thousand six 
d dollars each, two of whom may be 
females 5 
one machinist. one thousand six hundred dol- 
six clerks of class tour, eight clerks of 
class three, fifty-five clerks of class two, and 
forty-five clerks of class one; making, in all, 
three hundred and twenty thousand six hun- 
dred dollars. 

For thirty permanent clerks, at one thou- 
sand dollars each ; for forty permanent clerks, 
at nine hundred dollars each; for three skilled 
draughtsmen, at thousand two hundred 
for thirty-five copyists of draw- 
ings, at the rate of one thousand dollars per 
annum each; for one messenger and purchas- 
yusand dollars; for oneskilled 
one thousand two hundred dollars; 
in model-room, at one 
1d dollars each; for eightattendants in 


1ars 3 


one 
dollars each; 
ing clerk, one th¢ 


attendants 


Thousar 





model-room, at nine hundred dollarseach ; for 


thirty laborers at seven hundred and twenty 
dollars each; for six laborers, at six hundred 
dollars in all, one hundred and forty- 


thousand two hundred dollars. 


each ; 


Le Ven 


For contingent and miscellaneons expenses 


of the Patent Office, namely: for stationery 
for 1 offi repair of model-cases, sta- 
y portfolios for drawings, furniture, re- 
ng, papering, painting, carpets, ice, ad- 
vertising, books for library, moneys refunded, 
engraved patent-heads, international 
exchanges, plumbing, gas-fitting, extra labor 
abstracts for annual reports, 
, temporary clerks, laborefs, and 
other contingencies, ninety thousand dollars. 
zraphing, or otherwise pro- 

draw current 

office and 


se of othee, 


xes and 


ings of and 


back issues, for use of the for sale, 


nporary draughtsman, forty 


Bureau of Education. 
r Commissioner of Edueation, three thou- 
iief clerk, two thousand dol- 
‘of class four; one statistician, 
clerk 


doilars 5 c! 

7 

irs; one ceri 
tl compensation of a of class 
four: one clerk of classthree; onetranslator, 
clerk 
four copyists, 


one messenger, 


lion of a of 


1 the compens: 
three: one clerk of class two: 
hundred dollars each; 
and forty 


ht hundred dollars ; 


ul isand | Liat 
lred and fi lollars ; other current pub- 
lred and twe nty-five dollars ; 
g valuable sets of per and 
ns in the library, two hundred dol 

I and Zz and 
for annual and special re 
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IslIcs writin 
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| , and editing and publishing circulars of 
information, thirteen thousand dollars; fuel 

id lights, two hundred and seventy-five dol 
lars; cont ngencies, one thousand two hun- 
dred and sixty dollars; in all, thirty-four thou- 
sand eight hundred and fifty dollars. 


Surveyors General and their Clerks. 


For compensation of surveyor general of | 

° r . | 
Louisiana, two thousand dollars, aud for clerks 
his off two ousatr five hundred dol- 
his othee, tw Lhousand hye 1undred Gol 


yor general of Florida, two thon- 
and forclerks in his office, two 


indred dollars. 


of Mi 


iLinnesota, 


thousand fv h 
lor irveyor veneral 
‘ ’ 


lars, and for clerks in his office, 


ix thousand three hundred dollars. 

irveyor general of the Territory of 
Dakota, two thousand dollars, and for clerks 
in his otlice, six thousand three hundred dol- 
iatSs 


lor surveyor general of Kansas, two thou- 
sand dollars, and for clerks in his office, six 
thousand three hundred dollars. 

kor surveyor general of Colorado, three 


class 


stationery, | 


library, one thousand | 





| four thousand dollars. ’ 
one librarian, two thousand dollars; || 


| thousand dollars, and for clerks in his off 
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| culture, three thousand dollars; 


| sand dollars; chemist, two thousand five h 


| dollars; 


| dollars ; 


[May 8, 


lS - 


thousand dollars, and for clerks in his off 


e 


For surveyor general of New Mexico. th,, 
four thousand dollars. 

For surveyor general of California, thre 
thousand dollars, and for clerks in his a 
eleven thousand dollars. 

For surveyor general of Idaho, three thoy. 
sand dollars, and for clerks in his office. Sour 
thousand dollars. a 

For surveyor general of Nevada, three thou. 
sand dollars, and for clerks in his office, fy, 
thousand dollars. ia, 

For surveyor general of Oregon, two thov. 
sand five hundred dollars, and for clerks i, 
his office, four thousand dollars, F 

For surveyor general of Washington Terri 
tory, two thousand five hundred dollars, and 
for clerks in his office, four thousand dollars, 

For surveyor general of Nebraska and Iowa 
two thousand dollars, and for clerks in hj: 
office, six thousand three hundred dollars. 

For sarveyor general of Montana Territory. 
three thousand dollars, and for clerks in his 
office, four thousand dollars. 

Kor surveyor general of Utah Territory. 
three thousand dollars, and for clerks in his 
oilice, four thousand dollars. 

For surveyor general of the Territory of 
Wyoming, three thousand dollars, and for 
clerks in his office, four thousand dollars. 

For surveyor general of Arizona Territory, 
three thousand dollars, and for clerks in his 
othce, three thousand dollars. 


Department of Agriculture. 


For compensation of Commissioner of Ag 
chiet ( 


two thousand dollars ; entomologist, two th: 


dred dollars; assistant chemist, one thousand 
six hundred dollars; superintendent of exper 

mental garden and grounds, two thousand 
statistician, two thousand dollars 

disbursing clerk, one thousand eight hundred 
superintendent of seed-room, on 
thousand eight hundred dollars ; librarian, one 
thousand eight hundred dollars ; botanist, : 


| thousand eight hundred dollars; four clerk 


rs; current educational periodicals, two || 


| lars; for expense of putting up the same, 


two || 


of class four, five clerks of class three, six 
clerks of class two, seven clerks of class one 
engineer, one thousand four hundred dollar 
superintendent of folding-room, one thousat 
two hundred dollars; assistant superintendent 
of experimental garden and grounds, one th 
sand two hundred dollars; assistant superi! 
tendent of the seed-room, one thousand tw 
hundred dollars; three copyists, at nine hu 
dred dollars each; two attendants in museum, 
atone thousand dollars each; chief messen 
ger, eight hundred and fifty dollars ; two assist- 
ant messengers; one carpenter, at nine hun 
dred and sixty dollars; three watchmen ; 
nine laborers; making, in all, seventy five 
thousand eight hundred and ninety dollars. 

For collecting statistics and compiling and 
writing matter for monthly, annual, and 5; 
cial reports, fifteen thousand dollars. 

For purchase and distribution of new au 
valuable seeds and plants, fifty thousand d 
for 
labor, bagging, paper, twine, gum, and ot) 
necessary materials, five thousand dollars. 

For labor on experimental garden, and f 
flower-pots, repairs to green-house, and put 
chase of new plants and seeds for the sam 
ten thousand dollars. 

For stationery, two thousand dollars 
freight charges, one thousand eight hundred 
doliars; for tuel, one thousand eight hundred 
dollars; for lights, five hundred dollars; ‘0! 
repairs of building, heating apparatus, furni- 
ture, and water and gas pipes, one thousant 
two hundred dollars; for keep of horses, i! 
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hundred dollars; for new furniture, one 
cand dollars; for paper, twine, and gum 
ding-room, three hundred dollars; for 
or the Department museum, one thou- 
‘ve hundred dollars; for collecting and 
ieling specimens Of fruits and vegetables, 
4 collecting and preparing specimens for | 
» museum and herbarium, two thousand dol- 
.: for cases for the library, one thousand 
ars; for entomological works of reference, 
wo hundred and fifty dollars; for botanical 
works of reference, two hundred and fifty dol- 
vs; for repairs and changes, five hundred 
dollars; for works on chemistry, mineralogy, 


Lids 


Vt 
se8 | 


j charts, five bundred dollars; for chemi- 
sand contingent expenses, seven hundred 
lars; for current agricultural works for the 
ry, two hundred and fifty dollars; for 
agricultural periodicals, two 
wodred and fifty dollars; for completion of 
-aluable sets in the library, two hundred and 
dfiy dollars; for incidental and miscellaneous 
tems, Viz., for advertising, postage, telegraph- 
s, dry goods, soap, brushes, brooms, mats, 
paints, glass, lumber, hardware, ice, pur- 
hase of old reports, five thousand dollars ; in 
|, twenty-two thousand five hundred and fifty 


misct llaneous 


iars. 
POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 
For compensation of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral. eight thousand dollars; three Assistant 
Postmasters General, at three thousand five 
hundred dollars each; superintendent of 
ey-order system, three thousand dollars ; 
erintendent of foreign mails, three thou- 
d dojlars; chief of division of dead-letter 
live, two thousand five hundred dollars ; 
chief clerk, two thousand two hundred dol- 
irs: three chief clerks, at two thousand dol- 
irs each; one additional chief clerk for money- 
rder office, two thousand dollars; additional 
one clerk of class four, as disbursing elerk, 
two hundred dollars; fourteen clerks of class 
r, fifty-eight clerks of class three, three 
additional clerks of class three for money- 
order office, forty-eight clerks of class two, 
y-two clerks of class one; fifty-seven female 
clerks, at nine hundred dollars each; two 
female translators in the bureau of foreign 
mails, and one female translator in the money- 
order office, at one thousand two hundred dol- 
irs each ; one messenger and four assistant 
messengers; nine watchmen, fifteen laborers, 
i twenty-five clerks in dead-letter office, at 
eight hundred dollars each; for temporary 
‘lerk hire, ten thousand dollars; making, in 
|, three hundred and ninety-five thousand 
seven bundred dollars. 
lor one clerk of class four, two clerks of 
class two, one clerk of class one, and two 
laborers, additional force in the money-order 
thee, seven thousand two hundred and forty 
llars. 
For stationery, nine thousand dollars; for 
fuel for the General Post Office building, 
iding the Auditor’s office, seven thousand 
r hundred dollars; for gas, four thousand 
irs; for plumbing and gas fixtures, three 
ousand dollars; for telegraphing, three 
usand dollars; for painting, one thousand 
ive hundred dollars; for carpets, one thou- 
sand dollars; for furniture, two thousand 
loilars; for livery, seven hundred and fifty 
dollars; for hardware, eight hundred dollars ; 
engineer, one thousand six hundred dol- 
3; for assistant engineer, one thousand 
lollars; for fireman and blacksmith, nine 
indred dollars; for two firemen, one thou- 
sand four hundred and forty dollars; for six 
laborers, four thousand three hundred and 
twenty dollars; for one watchman, seven hun- 
dred and twenty doilars; for one carpenter, 


one thousand two hundred and fifty-two dol 
lars: 


th 


, 


sand one hundred and sixty dollars; for two | 


for three assistant messengers, two thou- | 


| clerks of class four, eigh 


| 


female laborers, nine hundred and sixty dol- 

lars; for one female laborer. at two hundred 

and forty dollars; for contingent expenses, 

seven thousand five hundred dollars: in all. 

fifty-four thousand nine hundred and ninety- 

two dollars. i 
WAR DEPARTMENT. 

For compensation of the Secretary of War, 
eight thousand dollars; chief elerk, at two 
thousand five hundred dollars: two clerks, at 
two thousand dollars; 
four ; for additional to one clerk of class four, 
as disbursing clerk, two hundred dollars; for 


thr } reo 
three clerks oO! Class 


Six years of class three, three clerks of class 
two, eight clerks of class one, one messenger, 
three assistant messengers, one laborer ; in all, 
forty-seven thousand two hundred and twenty 
dollars. ; 

To enable the Secretary of War to have the 
rebel archives examined, and copies furnished 
from time to time, for the use of the Govern- 
ment, including also an additional sum for the 
contingent expenses of his office, eleven thou 
sand dollars; and for the payment of clerks 
employed in the examination and settlement 
of claims, arising from the collection and 
organization of volunteers during the late war, 
as follows: | 


} 


four clerks of class four, 
? ? . 
clerks of class 
7 


three 
three, twenty-seven ¢ lerks of 
class two, and twelve clerks of class one; one 
fireman, at seven hundred and twenty dollars ; 
one messenger, at three hundred and sixty 
dollars per annum; and for incidental ex 
penses, eight thousand dollars; and two addi- 
tional clerks of class one, to aid in examining 
the rolls of the war of eighteen hundred and 
fe 


twelve, to secure, within a reasonable time, 


the decision of cases of veterans of that war, 
now pending in the Pension Bureau; making, 
in all, the further sum of seventy-five t] 
six hundred and e' 
appropriated. 

For contingent expenses, seven thousand 
dollars. 


jusand 


hty dollars, which is hereby 


Office of the Adjutant General. 

For chief clerk, two thousand dollars ; two 
clerks of class four, nine clerks of class three, 
twenty-seven clerks of class two, twenty-six 
clerks of class one, and two messengers; in 
all, ninety thousand six hundred and eighty 
dollars. 

For contingent expenses, ten 
dollars. 


thousand 


Office of the Quartermaster General. 
For chief clerk, two thousand dollar 


1 
+ 


3; three 
clerks of class three, 
twenty clerks of class two, seventy-five clerks 
of class one; thirty copyists, at nine hundred 
dollars each ; superintendent of the building, 
two hundred dollars; one messenger, two 
assistant messengers, and six laborers; in all 
one hundred and seventy-two thousand dollars 

Kor contingent 


dollars. 


{ 


expenses, live tnou and 


Office of the Postmaster General. 


For chief clerk, two thousand dollars; four 


clerks of class four, nine clerks of class three, 
tw snty-three ele rk ot class two, tweive Clerks 





of class one, and two messengers, seven 





thousand eight hundred and eighty dollars. 
For contingent ex 
dollars. 


enses, nve thou and 


Office of the Commissary Ge neral. 


For chief clerk, two th 
clerk of class three, eight clerks of class two, 


fifteen clerks of class one, one messenger, and 


two laborers; in ill, thirty-five thousand and 
eighty dollars. 
kor contin rent expenses, VIZ . fice rent, 


repairs, and miscellaneous items, six thou and 
dollars. 


ousand dollars; one 
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Office of the Surgeon General. 

For chief clerk, two thousand dollars; one 
elerk of class three, two clerks of class two, 
eight clerks of class One, One messenger, and 
one laborer; in all, seventeen thousand five 
hundred and sixty dollars. 

lor contingent expenses, blank books, sta- 
tionery, binding, rent, fuel, and including rent 
of Surgeon General's office and Army medical 
museum, eight thousand dollars. 

Office of Chief Engineer. 

For chief clerk, two thousand dollars; three 
clerks of class four, four clerks of class three, 
four clerks of class two, four clerks of class 
one, one messenger, and one laborer; in all, 
twenty-five thousand seven hundred and sixty 
dollars. 

lor contingent expenses, viz., for stationery, 
office furniture, miscellaneous and incidental 
expenses, including two daily Washington 
newspapers, three thousand dollars. 

Office of ( h ief of Ordnance. 

For chief clerk, twothousand dollars; three 
clerks of class four, two clerks of class three, 
four clerks of class two, six clerks of class one, 
aud one messenger; in all, twenty-four thou 
sand two hundred and forty dollars. 

Kor contingent expenses, viz., stationery, 
one thousand dollars. 

Office of Military Justice. 

For one chief clerk, at two thousand dol- 
lars; one clerk of class three, one clerk of 
class one; in all, four thousand eight hun- 
dred dollars. 

lor contingent expenses,, five hundred dol- 
lars. 

Signal Office. 

For two clerks of class two, two thonsand 

eight hundred dollars. 


Office of the Inspector Gi re ral. 
For one clerk of class three, one thousand 


six hundred dollars. 
War Department Buildings. 


For compensation of superintendent of the 
building occupied by the War Department 
(two hundred and fifty dollars), four watch 
men, and two laborers; in all, four thousand 
five hundred and seventy dollars. 

or labor, fuel, lights, and miscellaneous 
items for the said building, ten thousand dol 
lars. 

‘or superintendent of building corner of 
Seventeenth and F streets (two hundred and 
fifty dollars), and four watchmen and tw 
laborers; in all, four thousand five hundred 
and seventy dollars. 

For fuel for warming the entire building, 
and for operating the ventilating fan in sum 
-s of steam warming and ventilat 

pay of engineer and fireman, 
oil-cloth for halls, gas, whit 


ng. and other incidental expenses, seve! 


mer, repa 
Ing appar itus, 
matting and 


thousand five hundred dollar 

For superintendent of the building occupied 
by the Paymaster General (two hundred and 
fiftv dollars), and for five watchmen and tw 
laborers: in all, five thousand two hur ! 
and nin¢ rs. 

For re f building, and fuel and contin 
g elve thousand five hundred dollar 


NAVY DEPARTMENT. 


l‘or compensation of the Secretary of 


Navy. eight thousand dollars; for comp 
ion of the chief clerk ofthe Navy Departmet 
it two tl and two hundred dollars, and.} 


additional to chief clerk, three hundred do! 


ars to continue while there is no Ags] fant 


secretary, andno longer; one disbursing ¢!} 


at LWwo NOURAT d dollar $; four clerks ot cia 


|| four, four clerks of class three, two clerks of 


£ 


2 : 
% 
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class two, three clerks of class one, two mes- 
sengers, and two laborers; in all, thirty-five 
thousand six hundred and twenty dollars. 

or stationery, furniture, newspapers, and 
miscellaneous items, five thousand dollars. 


Bureau of Yards and Docks. 

lor civil engineer, three thousand dollars; 
chief clerk, one thousand eight hundred dol- | 
lars; draughtsman, one thousand eight hun- 
dred dollars; one clerk ofclass four, two clerks 
of class three, one clerk of class two, one clerk | 
of class one, one messenger, and ove laborer; | 
in all, fifteen thousand seven hundred and 
sixty dollars. 

For stationery, book 
labor, and miscellaneous items, eight hun- | 
dred dollars. 

Bureau of Equipment and Recruiting. 


Kor chief clerk, one thousand eight hun- || 


dred dollars ; one clerk of class four, one clerk 
of class three, two clerks of class two, two 


clerks of class one, one messenger, and one 
laborer; in all, eleven thousand nine hundred | 
and sixty dollars. 


For stationery, books, and miscellaneous | 
items, seven hundred and fifty dollars. 


Bureau of Navigation. 


Wor chief clerk, one thousand eight hundred | 


dollars ; 


of class two, one messenger, and one laborer ; 


in all, six thousand three hundred and sixty || 


aollars. | 
lor stationery, books, and miscellaneous | 
items, eight hundred dollars. | 


Bureau of Ordnance. 


lor chief clerk, one thousand eight hundred 
doilars; draughtsman, one thousand eight | 
hundred doilars ; 


: . | 
laborer; in all, nine thousand five hundred and | 


t sixty dollars. | 


For stationery, books, and miscellaneous 
items, eight hundred dollars. 
Bureau of Construction and Repair. 


7 | 
For chief clerk, one thousand eight hundred | 


dollars; draughtsman, one thousand eight | 
hundred doliars; one clerk of class four, two 
clerks of class three, two clerks of class two, 
one messenger, and one laborer; in all, twelve 
thousand nine hundred and sixty dollars. 

kor stationery and miscellaneous items, 
eight hundred dollars. 

Bureau of Steam Engineering. 

For chief clerk, one thousand eight hundred 
dollars; draughtsman, one thousand eight hun- 
dred dollars ; one clerk of class two, one assist- 
ant draughtsman, one thousand two hundred 
dollars; one messenger, and one laborer; in 
all, seven thousand seven hundred and sixty 
dollars. 

For stationery and miscellaneous items, 
eight hundred dollars. 


Bureau of Provisions and Clothing. 

For chief clerk, eighteen hundred dollars; 
one clerk of class four, two clerks of class 
three, two clerks of class two, three clerks 
of class one, one messenger, and one laborer ; 
in all, fourteen thousand seven hundred and 
sixty dollars. 

for stationery and miscellaneous items, | 
eight hundred dollars. 





Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. 


For one clerk of class four, one clerk of 
class three, one messenger, and one laborer ; 
in all, four thousand nine hundred and sixty 
dollars. 

For stationery and miscellaneous items, 





plans, drawings, || 


one clerk of class three, one clerk || 


| 
one Clerk of class three, two || 
clerks of class two, one messenger, and one || 





Laws of the United States. 


dollars), five watchmen, and two laborers for 
the. building occupied by the Navy Depart- 
ment; in all, five thousand two hundred and 
ninety dollars. 

For incidental labor, fuel, lights, and mis- 
cellaneous items for said building, seven thou- 
sand dollars. 

JUDICIAL. 


United States Courts. 


| For the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
| of the United States, eight thousand five hun- 
dred dollars; and for eight associate or retired 
justices, eight thousand dollars each ; in all, 
seventy-two thousand five hundred dollars. 
For nine circuit judges to reside in circuit, 
fifty-four thousand dollars. 
l‘or salary of the reporter of the decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
| two thousand five hundred dollars. 
For the salary of the marshal of the Supreme 


|| Court, three thousand five hundred dollars. 
|| For salaries of the district judges of the 


| United States, including the salaries of the 
| retired judges of the eastern district of Texas, 
southern district of Ohio, and eastern district 
|of Michigan, one hundred and eighty-nine 
| thousand five hundred dollars. 
| For salaries of the chief justice of the 
| supreme court of the District of Columbia, 
| and the four associate judges, twenty thousand 
| five hundred dollars. 
| For compensation of the district attorneys 
| of the United States, nineteen thousand one 
| hundred and fifty dollars. 
| For compensation of the district marshals 
| of the United States, eleven thousand seven 
| hundred doliars. 
lor salary of the warden of the jail in the 

District of Columbia, two thousand dollars. 
| 
Court of Claims. 
| For salaries of five judges of the Court of 
Claims, at four thousand dollars each; the 
chief clerk, three thousand dollars ; and assist- 
| ant clerk, two thousand dollars; bailiff, one 
| thousand five hundred dollars ; and messenger 
| thereof ; in all, twenty-seven thousand three 
| hundred and forty dollars. 
| For stationery, books, fuel, labor, and other 
| contingent and miscellaneous expenses, three 
thousand dollars; for reporting the decisions 


|| of the court, clerical hire, labor in preparing 


and superintending the printing of the seventh 
volume of the reports of the Court of Claims, 


|| to be paid on tbe order of the court, one 


thousand dollars. 
To pay judgments of the Court of Claims, 
| four hundred thousand dollars: Provided, 


|| That no part of this sum shall be paid upon 


| any judgment rendered in tavor of George 
| Chorpenning growing out of any service ren- 
| dered in carrying the mail. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. 
Office of the Attorney General. 


For compensation of the Attorney General, 
| eight thousand dollars; solicitor general, seven 
thousand five hundred dollars; three Assist- 
| ant Attorneys General, at five thousand dollars 
' each; solicitor of internal revenue, five thou- 
| sand dollars; naval solicitor and judge-advo- 
| cate general, three thousand five hundred dol- 
| lars; examiner of claims, three thousand five 
hundred dollars; law clerk, two thousand five 





|| hundred dollars; chief clerk, two thousand 


| two hundred dollars; stenographic clerk, two 
| thousand dollars; one clerk, two thousand 
| dollars; seven clerksof class four; additional 
| for disbursing clerk, two hundred dollars; two 
clerks of class three, one clerk of class two, 
one clerk of class one, one messenger, two 
assistant messengers, and two watchmen; in 


| 
| 
| 


four hundred dollars. | all, seventy-three thousand seven hundred and 
For superintendent (two hundred and fifty | sixty dollars. 








Office of the Solicitor of the T, Treasury, 


For compensation of the Solicitor of th 
Treasury, three thousand five hundred dollar : 
assistant solicitor, three thousand i 
chief clerk, two thousand dollars 
| of class fonr, three clerks of class three, thr 

clerks of class two, one clerk of class Pi 
| one messenger, and one laborer ; in all, ihe 
two thousand and sixty dollars. , 

For contingent expenses of the Department 
of Justice, viz: fuel, labor, stationery, and 
miscellaneous items, fifteen thousand dollars ; 
for rent of building, fifteen thousand dollars : 
for furniture and law books, six thousand 
dollars. 


dollars - 
> One clerk 





and 


Commissioners to Codify the Laws of the Uniteg 
States. 


For compensation of three commissioners 
to codify the laws of the United States, fifteen 
thousand dollars. 

For incidental and contingent expenses for 
clerk hire, stationery, and miscellaneous items, 
three thousand dollars. 


United States and British Claims Commission, 


For the compensation and expenses of the 
United States and British claims commission, 
forty-nine thousand one hundred and sixty 
dollars. . 

To enable the President of the United States 
to perfect and put in force such rules regulating 
the civil service as may, from time to time, be 
adopted by him, twenty-five thousand dollars. 

Sec. 2. That after the thirtieth day of June, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-two, it shall be 
the duty of each head of an executive depart 
| ment of the Government, and of all other 
public officers who have heretofore had print- 
ing and binding done at the Congressional 
Printing Office tor the use of their respective 
Departments or public offices, to include in their 
annual estimates for appropriations for the 
next fiscal year such sum or sums as may to 
them seem necessary ‘‘ for printing and bind- 
ing, to be executed under the direction of the 
Congressional Printer.’’ 

Sec. 3. That it shall be the duty of the Con- 
gressional Printer, when Congress shall have 
made an appropriation for any Department or 
public office, to be expended ‘‘ for printing and 
binding, to be executed under the direction of 
the Congressional Printer,’’ to cause an account 
to be opened with each of said Departinents or 
public offices, on which he shall charge for all 
printing and binding ordered by the heads of 
said Departments or public offices, in accord- 
ance with the schedule of prices established 
in accordance with law, and it shall not be 
lawful for him to cause to be executed any 
printing or binding the value whereof shall 
exceed the amount appropriated for such pur- 
pose. And the Congressional Printer is hereby 
authorized to employ a clerk of class two to 
have charge of said accounts; and that he 
make a detailed report of each account with 
Departments or public offices to Congress in 
his annual report. 

Sec. 4. That all acts and parts of acts pre- 
scribing and limiting the number of congres- 
sional documents to be printed for the use of 
any head of Department or public office are 
hereby repealed. 

Sec. 5. That all proceeds of sales of old 
material, condemned stores, supplies, or other 
public property of any kind, shall hereafter be 
deposited and covered into the Treasury 4 
miscellaneous receipts, on account of ** pro- 
ceeds of Government property,’’ and shall no! 
be withdrawn or applied except in consequeuce 
of a subsequent appropriation made by law, 
and a detailed statement of all such proceeds 
of sales shall be included in the appendix to 
the book of estimates. But this section shall 





not be held to repeal the existing authority of 
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law in relation to marine hospitals, revenue- 
cutters, the clothing fund of the Navy, or the 
ale of commissary stores to the officers of the 
jrmy. And itshall be the duty of the Register 
of the Treasury to furnish to the proper ac- 
counting Officers copies of all warrants cover- 
ing such proceeds, where the same may be 


necessary 1D the settlement of accounts in their | 


respective offices. 

sec. 6. That the public grounds surrounding 
the Capitol shall be enlarged (according to the 
plan approved by the Committees on Public 
Buildings of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, respectively, which plan is hereby 
directed to be deposited in the custody of the 
Secretary of the Interior) by extension between 
Kirst street east and First street west, in the 
fyllowing manner: northwardly to the south 
side of north B street, and southwardly to the 
porth side of south B street, including, in 
addition to so much of the reservations, ave- 
pues, aud streets as are necessary for such 
extension, the two squares desiguated on the 
plan of the city of Washington as numbers six 
nundred and eighty-seven and six hundred and 
eighty-eight, respectively. 

Sec. 7. That it shall be the duty of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to purchase, from the 
owner or owners thereof, at such price, not 
exceeding its actual cash value, as may be 
mutually agreed on between the Secretary and 
such owner or Owners, and not exceeding the 
appraisal made by the commission of nine in 
their report to Robert Ould, United States 
district attorney for the District of Columbia, 
on the twenty-first day of January, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-one, such private prop- 
erty as may be necessary for carrying this 
act into effect, the value of the property 
so purchased to be paid to the owner or 
owners thereof, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, on the 
requisition of said Secretary: Provided, That 
before such payment shail be made the owner 
or owners of the property purchased shall, by 
good and sufficient deed or deeds, in due form 
of law, and approved by the Attorney General 
of the United States, fully release and convey 
to the United States all their and each of their 
several and respective rights in said titles to 
such lands and property so purchased. 

Sec. 8. That if the Secretary of the Interior 
shall not be able to agree with the owner or 
owners of any private property needed for the 
purposes of this act upon the price to be paid 
therefor, or if for any other cause he shall be 
unable to obtain the title to any such property 
by mutual agreement with the owner or owners 
thereof, it shall be his duty to make applica- 
tion to the supreme court of the District of 
Columbia, which court is hereby authorized 
and required, upon such application, in such 
mode, and under such rules and regulations as 
it may adopt, to make a just and equitable 
appraisement of the cash value of the several 
interests of each and every owner of the real 
estate and improvements thereon necessary to 
be taken for the public use in accordance with 
the provisions of this act, and to which the 
Secretary has been unable to obtain the title 
by mutual agreement with the owner or owners 
thereof. 

Sec. 9. That the fee-simple of all premises 
80 appropriated for public use, of which an 
appraisement shall have been made under the 
order and direction of said court, shall, upon 
payment to the owner or owners, respectively, 
of the appraised value, or in case the said 
Owner or owners refuse or neglect for fifteen 
days afier the appraisement of the cash value 
of said lands and improvements by said court 
to demand the same from the Secretary of the 
Interior, upon depositing the said appraised 
value in the said court to the credit of such 
Owner or owners, respectively, be vested in the 
United States. And the Secretary of the Inte- 
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rior is hereby authorized and required to pay | so much of the lands heretofore owned by the 
to the several owner or owners, respectively, || Kansas tribe of Indians in the State of Kansas, 
the appraised value of the several premises as || and which was ceded to the United States in 
specified in the appraisement of said court, or || trust in the treaty made by the United States 
pay into court by deposit, as hereinbefore pro- || and said Indians proclaimed November seven- 
vided, the said appraised values; and the sum || teenth, anno Domini eighteen hundred and 
ee not exceeding four hundred thou- sixty, and which remain unsold, in the follow- 
sand dollars, for such purpose is hereby ap- || ing manner, viz: the said Secretary shall 
propriated out of any moneys in the Treasury || appoint three disinterested and competent 
not otherwise appropriated: Provided, That || persons, who shall, after being duly sworn to 
the Secretary of the Interior is hereby author- |} perform said service faithfully and impartially, 
ized to sell at public auction such materials in || personally examine and appraise said lands 
the buildings in squares numbers six hundred || by legal subdivisions of one hundred and sixty 
and eighty-seven and six hundred and eighty- || acres or less, separately from the value of any 
eight as are not necessary for the public works || improvements on the same, and also the value 
in this District; and further, that the moneys || of said improvements, distinguishing between 
realized by such sales shall be applied to the || improvements made by members of said Indian 
improvement and extension of the Capitol || tribe, the United States, and white settlers, 
grounds. and make return thereof to the Commissioner 
Sec. 10. That said court may direct the time || uf Indian Affairs: Provided, That the Secre- 
and manner in which possession of the prop- || tary of the Interior may, in his discretion, set 
erty condemned shall be taken or delivered, || aside any appraisements that may be made 
and may, if necessary, enforce any order or || under the provisions of this section, and cause 
issue any process for giving possession. The || a new appraisement to be made. 
cost occasioned by the inquiry and assessment || Ske. 2. That each bona fide settler at the 
shall be paid by the United States, and, as to || time occupying any portion of said lands and 
other costs which may arise, they shall be || having made valuable improvements thereon, 
charged or taxed as the court may direct. or the heirs at law of such, who is a citizen of 
Sec. 11. That no delay in making an assess- || the United States, or who has declared his in- 
ment of compensation, or in taking possession, || tention to become such, shall be entitled, at 
shall be occasioned by any doubt which may || any time within one year from the approval of 
arise as to the ownership of the property, or || said appraisement, to purchase, for cash, the 
any part thereof, or as to the interests of the || land so occupied and improved by him, not to 
respective owners, but in such eases the court || exceed one hundred and sixty acres in each 
shall require a deposit of the money allowed |! case, at the appraised value thereof, including 
as compensation for the whole property or the || the appraised value of any improvements 
part in dispute. In all cases, as soon as the || whith may have been made by the United 
United States shall have paid the compensa- || States or any of said Indians on the same, 
tion assessed, or secured its payment, by a || under such rules and regulations as the Secre- 
deposit of money, under the order of the court, || tary of the Interior may prescribe. 
possession of the property may be taken. Sec. 3. That all the lands mentioned in the 
Sec. 12. That the Washington and George- || first section of this act now occupied by bona 
town Railroad Company and the Metropolitan |} fide settlers, as mentioned in the second sec- 
tailroad Company be, and they are hereby, || tion of this act, remaining unsold at the expi- 
required to remove their tracks, respectively, || ration of one year from the approval of said 
from the Capitol grounds, as hereby estab- || appraisement, shall be sold at public sale, 
lished, and to run the same as they may be || after due advertisement, to the highest bidder 
directed, from time to time, by the officer in || for cash, in tracts not exceeding one hundred 
charge of the public buildings and grounds, as || and sixty acres; and all the lands mentioned 
the grading and filling up of said grounds may |} in the first section of this act which shali be 
render necessary. Jhat a commission, consist- |} unoccupied by bona fide settlers at the date of 
ing of the Secretary of the Lnterior, the chief || such appraisement may be sold at any time 
engineer of the Army, and the officer in charge || after the approval of said appraisement, at 
of public buildings and grounds, is hereby || public sale, after due advertisement, to the 
authorized and directed to examine and report || highest bidder for cash, in tracts not exceeding 
to Congress, prior to the second Monday of || one hundred and sixty acres, under such rules 
December next, a plan by which the locomo- || and regulations as the Secretary of the Inte- 
tive railroad track in front of the western || rior may prescribe: Provided, That in no case 
entrance of the Capitol shall be removed, with || shall any of the lands mentioned in this act be 
due regard to the rights of all parties con- || sold at less than their appraised value: And 
cerned, and by which proper connections with || provided further, That the Secretary of the 
other railroads may be made. | Interior may, in his discretion, open any of 
Sec. 13. That from and after the first day || said lands remaining unsold after having been 
of July, eighteen hundred and seventy-two, || ppblicly offered to cash entry at their ap- 
the annual salaries of the Second Comptroller, || praised value, subject to the rights of bona- 
of the Register, and of the supervising archi- || fide settlers as provided for in this act: Pro- 
tect of the Treasury Department, shall be four || vided, however, That the proceeds of the sale 








thousand dollars each; and the annual salary of 
the judges of the Court of Claims shall be four 
thousand five hundred dollars each, and a suf- 
ficent sum to carry into effect the provisions 
of this section to the end of the fiscal year 
ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-three, is hereby appropriated. 
APPROVED, May 8, 1872. 








of said lands and improvements, after paying 
the expenses of said appraisement and sale, 
shall be applied in accordance with the pro- 
visions of said treaty in the payment of the 
liquidated indebtedness of said Kansas tribe 
of Indians pro rata as the same shall be re- 
ceived, and the excess, if any, shall be dis- 
tributed to the said Indians, per capita, in 
money. 

Sec. 4. That if said Kansas tribe of Indians 


Cuar. CXLI.—An Act to provide for the || shall signify to the President of the United 


Removal of the Kansas Tribe of Indians to || States their desire to sell their diminished 
the Indian Territory, and to dispose of their 1 reserve, as indicated in said treaty, including 
Lands in Kansas to actual Settlers. || lands held in severalty and in common, and 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- || to remove from the State of Kansas, and shall 


| 





Congress assembled, hat the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
empowered to cause to be appraised and sold 


resentatives of the United States of America in | 


so agree in such manner as the President may 
prescribe, the Secretary of the Interior may 
cause the same to be appraised in legal sub- 
divisions as hereinbefore provided for the 
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appraisement of the so-called ‘‘ trust lands,’ 


and sold in quantities not exceeding one hun- | 


dred and sixty acres at not less than its ap- 


praised value, after due notice, to the highest | 


bidder or bidders on sealed bids, including 
improvements of every character, and no pref- 
erence shall be given to settlers on any part 
of said diminished reserve, and the appraised 
vaiue of any improvements on any part of 


said diminished reserve, made by any mem- 


ber of said tribe shall be paid to him or her in | 


person, and the residue ot the proceeds of said 
sales shall belong to said tribe in common, 
fifty per centum of which shall be placed to 
their credit on the books of the Treasury, and 
bear interest at the rate of five per centum per 
annum, said interest to be paid to them semi- 
annually for the term of twenty years, after 
which period the principal shall be paid to the 
members of said tribe per Capita, and the re 
maining fifty per centum of the proceeds of 
sales as aforesaid shall be used in providing 
aud improving for them new homes in 
Indian territory, and in subsisting them until 
they may become self-sustaining: Provided, 
Thatif any adult member of said tribe to whom 
an allotment was assigned under the provision 
of articles one and two of said treaty ot No- 
vember, eighteen hundred and sixty, shall 
desire to remain upon the same, such member 
of said tribe shall, upon satisfying the Secre- 
tary of the Iuterior that he or she is the per- 
son to whom such allotment was originally 
assigned, and that he or she has, since the 
date of such assignment, continued to occupy 
and cultivate the same, be entitled to demand 
and receive for such allotment a patent in fee- 
simple; but such land so patented shall be 
exempt irom levy, taxation, or sale during the 
natural life of such Indian. 
APPROVED, May 8, 1872. 


CHAP. 


Liabilitic _ of 


CXLII.—Au Act to Fund certain 
the City of Washington, 
existing June first, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-one, and to limit the Debt of and 
Taxation in the District of Columbia, 


the | 


Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of Me United States of America in || 


Congress assembled, \hat the commissioners 


of tue sinking fund of the District of Colum- | 


bia, duly appointed under the laws of the said 
District, be, and are hereby, authorized to fund 
the liabilities of the city of Washington, con- 
sisting of the floating debts and trust funds 
found to be due on the firat of June, eighteen 
hundred and seventy-one, not exceeding one 
million one hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars, by the auditing commission appointed to 
ascertain the amount of said liabilities. and 
reported by said commission to the Vegis- 
lative Assembly under date of November 
eighth, eighteen hundred and seventy-one, 
and January third, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-two; and for that purpose the said 
commissioners are hereby direeted to isene 
registered or coupon bonds of the said Dis- 
trict of Columbia, in denominations of fifty 
dollars, or any multiple of that sum, not to 
exceed the amount of said liabilities, bearing 
interest not to exceed six per centum per 
annum, payable semi-annua!ly in gold, and 
having a period to run not more than thirty 
years nor less than fifteen years; and the said 
commissioners are hereby authorized to nego- 
tiate the sale of the said bonds at their discre- 
tion, at a rate of discount not to exceed three 
per centum upon their par value, and with the 
proceeds thereof to pay the said liabilities of 
the city of Wasbington ; and the principal and 
interest of said bonds shall be made payable 
in the city of Washington, or in the city of 
New York: Provided, That such amount of 
the said bonds or their proceeds as is neces- 
sary shall be applied and strictly held to make 
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good the trust funds; on which there is a defi- 
ciency of two hundred and eighty-six thousand 
three hundred and seventeen dollars and fifty- 
eight cents: Provided further, That the hold- 
ers of any of the said floating debts shall have 
the privilege of converting the same, or any 
part thereof, at par, for an equal amount of 
the bonds proposed to be issued under this 
act. 

Sec. 2. That the Legislative Assembly of 
the District of Columbia is hereby empowered 
to cause to be levied upon and collected from 


| all taxable property of the city of Washington, 


within its limits, a tax annually, which shall 
be sufficient to pay the interest upon the said 
bonds, and to create a sinking fund sufficient 
to retire the said bonds at maturity, the said 
tax to be collected at the same time and inthe 
same manner as general annual taxes are col- 
lected in the said District: Provided, That 
the aggregate amount of taxes in any one year, 
excepting such additional assessments as may 
be made for improvements specially author- 
ized by law, shall not exceed two per centum 
on the assessed cash valuation of property in 
said city. 

Sec. 8. That the collector of the District of 
Columbia shall pay over to the said commis- 
sioners, upon thear requisition being first cer- 
tified by the auditor and the comptroller of said 
District, as is now provided by the laws of said 
District, all the moneys collected by virtue of 
this act, with which said moneys the said com- 
missioners shall pay or cause to be paid the 
coupons or interest on said bonds issued by 
them under the provisions of this act; and 
the residue, collected as aforesaid as a sinking 
fund, the said commissioners shall invest in 
the said bonds issued bythem, or in any bonds 
of the District of Columbia or of the late cor- 
porations of the cities of Washington or George- 


| town, and shall cause to be placed on record, 


in the office of the register of the said Dis- 
trict of Columbia. a full and complete report 
of all their acts herein on or before the first 
day of January of each year, and shall also 
makea report of the same to the Legislative 
Assembly at the commencement of each reg- 
ular session thereof. 

Sec. 4. That the said bonds shall be issued 
in the name of the District of Columbia, and 
shall show that they are so issued in payment 
of the liabilities aforesaid of the city of Wash- 


ington (found to be due at the time and in the 


manner provided in the first section of this 


| act), and said bonds shall be signed by a ma- 


| at the late extra session 


jority of the commissioners aforesaid, and 
eountersigned by the register and the comp- 
troller of the said District ; and a proper regis- 
try shall be kept in the office of the register 
of the said District of the number, denomina- 


tion, date of issue, and to whom issued. 


Sec. 5. That so much of the aet passed 


Assembly of the District of Columbia, entitled 


‘‘An aet providing for the payment of the | 


debts of the late corporation of Washington,” 


_approved January nineteenth, eighteen hun-’ 


dred and seventy-two, levying taxes on real 
and personal property in the city of Washing- 


of the Legislative | 


ton, to pay the debt and the interest on the | 


debt of the late corporation of Washington, as 
conflicts with the provisions of this aet, be, 








| vote of the people ata general election jn 
| District ;’’ and also the act of the Leoic 


| and levying a tax for the payment of the inter. 








and the same is hereby, disapproved, cancelled, | 


and declared void. 
Sec. 6. That the act of the Legislative As- 


| sembly of the District of Columbia, approved 


August nineteenth, eighteen hundred and sev- 


| enty-one, entitled ‘‘An act authorizing the 
| District of Columbia to create a debt for spe- 
| cial improvements and repairs in said District 


by the issuing of four millions of bonds and 
levying a tax for the payment of the interest 
as it shall annually acerue thereon, and sub- 
mitting the act with the question of the issaing 
of four millions of improvement bonds te a 


_ 


, Slative 
Assembly, approved August nineteenth. opis 


een hundred and seventy-one, entitled MAY 
act levying a tax for the payment of the 
est as it shall annually accrue on four mj! 
dollars of bonds authorized to be issued A 
the District of Columbia to create a dehy ¢. 
special improvements and repairs in said Pj. 
trict, by the issuing of four millions of bon 


Inter. 


on 


~ 


er. 


est as it shall annually accrue thereon. 
submitting the act, with the question of the 
issuing of four millions of improvement bonds 
to a vote of the people ata general eleerin, 
in the said District,’ be, and the same are 
hereby, disapproved and declared nui] ay 
void, and the authorities of the District sate 
hereby forbidden to issue any portion of the 
four millions of bonds named in said gore: 
and that the act of the said Legislative Acsem. 
bly, approved July tenth, eighteen hundred 
and seventy-one, entitled ‘‘An act making 
appropriations for improvements and repuirs 
in the District of Columbia, and providing for 


and 


and 


| the payment thereof,’’ be, and the same 
| hereby, approved, ratified, and confirmed. 


See. 7. That the debt of the District of 
Columbia, including the debts of the late cor 
porations, shall at no time exceed the sum of 
ten millions of dollars, unless an inerease over 
the said amount shall have been previously 
authorized by act of Congress. ; 

Sec. 8. That all laws and parts of laws 
inconsistent with this act are hereby repealed, 

APPROVED, May 8, 1872. 


Cuap. CXLIII.—An Act to change the Time 
for holding the Cireuit and District Courts 
of the United States for the western distric 
of Wisconsin, at La Crosse. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 


| resentatives of the United States of America in 


Congress assembled, That the time of holding 
the cireuit and district courts of the United 
States for the western district of Wisconsi 

at La Crosse, be on the third Tuesday of Sey 
tember of each year, instead of the first Mon 
day of December, as now provided hy law; 
and that the December term at La Crosse be, 


| and the same is hereby, abolished, and that 


all recognizances, indictments, writs, process, 
and other proceedings, civil and eriminal, now 
pending in either of said courts, may be en- 
tered, heard, and tried at the time herein 
fixed for holding said courts: Provided, how 
ever, That a term of said court may be held in 
December, eighteen hundred and seventy-two, 
for the purpose of taking forfeitures of recog 
nizances and disposing of any and all matters 
pending in said court, civil or criminal, neces 


| sary to be disposed of at said term to prevent 


discontinuances or any loss of any rights 
that may have accrued to any party or to the 
Government of the United Srates. 

Sec. 2. This act shall not interfere with the 
term of said courts appointed to be holden at 
Madison, in said district, nor with the power 
now possessed by the judges of said courts to 
order special terms of the same, as now pro- 
vided by law. 

ApproveD, May 9, 1872. 


Cap. CXLIV.—An Act to extend the Time 
of Payment for their Lands by persons 
holding Pre-emptions on the Public. Lands 
in the States of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 
Michigan, and Territory of Dakota. 
Beitenacted by the Senate and House of Rep 

resentatives of the United States of America i" 

Congress assembled, hat ail persons holding 

pre-emptions upon any of the public lands of 

the United States within the States of Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, and Michigan, and Territory 
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of Dakota, whose final payment has not been | from the district and want of an attorney of || file their declaratory statements as prescribed 
made, shall be allowed the additional time of | record or other reason, the giving of the notice || in other cases upon unoffered lands. and shall 
ye year in which to make final proof and || herein required shall be impract cable, it shall pay for the tracts, respectively, settled upon 
navment from the time at which such pre be lawful to take such depositions as there || within one year from date of settlement where 
emt tions are required to be paid for by the shall be urgent necessity for taking, upon such |} the plat of survey is on file at that date, and 
present laws. . notice as any judge authorized to hold courts || within one year from the filing of the township 
. APPROVED, May 9, 1872. in such circuit or district shall think reason- plat in the district office where such plat is not 
able and direct, But this act shall not be con- || on file at date of settlement. 
cuar. CXLV.—An Act for the Relief of Pur- aot fo geen ioe owes of any such court to } . =e = That Raet ere ee en ee 
vnasers of Lands sold for Direct Taxes in se ny dae a I aia weg - S ec wat ave . " to pay for and enter 
he Insurrectionary States. or £ to the course of the common law, to || the lan settier Upon by him under the act of 
the in be used therein. July fifteenth, eighteen hundred and seventy, 
Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- APPROVED, May 9, 1872. shall have three months from the date of this 
resentaiives of the United States of Americain : act in which to file his declaratory statement, 
Congress assembled, That no owner, his heirs C CXLVIT , and shall be required to prove up his claim 
or assigns, of any land sold for taxes under the || UHAP. U2 a .—An Act to regulate Elee- || ang pay for the ie before the first day of 
provisions of the act entitled ‘* An act for the tions in Washington and Idaho ‘Territories. January, eighteen hundred and seventy-three. 
collection of direct taxes in the insurrectionary Be it enacted by the Senate and Houseof Rep- || And in case of failure of any party to comply 
districts within the United States, and for other || resentatives of the United States of America in \| with the provisions of this act, the land claimed 
purposes,’ approved June seventh, eighteen || Congress assembled, ‘Uhat electionsin the ‘ler- || by him or her shall be subject to the settle- 
hundred and sixty-two, and of the acts amend- 


ritories of Washington and Idaho for Delegates || ment and entry of any other qualified person: 
she 2 i > ‘OV . : . ; j - 
atory thereof, shall be permitted to recover || to the House ot Nepresentatives of the Forty 





' : Provided, That all the persons availing them- 
the same in any action or proceeding against || Third Congress shall be held on the Tuesday || selves of the provisions of this section shall 
the purchaser at such sale, his heirs or assigns, |} following the first Monday of November, anno || be required to pay, and there shall be collected 
withoutshowing, in addition toother necessary |] Domini eighteen hundred and seventy-two, and || from them, at the time of making payment for 
facts, that all taxes, costs, and penalties due || thereafter biennially on the Tuesday next fol- || their land, interest on the total amounts paid 
non the said land at the time of the sale lowing the first Monday in November; and all || by them, respectively, at the rate of five per 
bave been paid by him or them, or bringing || elective territorial, county, and precinct offi- centum per annum, from the date at which 
into court and depositing with the clerk, for || cers shall hereafter be elected at the times || they would have been required to make pay 
the use of the United Siates, the amount, with || herein specified, unless otherwise provided by || ment under the act of July fifteenth, eighteen 


terest, of the taxes and penalties due to the |} legislation subsequent hereto, in either of said 
United States on account of the land when || Territories. 
sold, together with all the costs and expenses APPROVED, May 9, 1872 
of the sale, which sum, in case of the recovery : 
of the land by such owner, his heirs or assigns, 
shall be paid by the clerk into the Treasury 
of the United States. 

Sec. 2. hatin all cases where the owner 
f any land sold for taxes as aforesaid, his 

irs or assigns, shall recover the same fron 


i 


Appropriation for the employment ot Surf- 


June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and sev- 


enty-two, to be expended in employing 
Crews at such Stations, and for such periods, 


the purchaser, his heirs or assigns, without 
collusion on his or their part, by the judgment || 
of any United States court, by reason of 4 fail- 
ure, without his or their fault or neglect, of 
he title of the purchaser derived from said 
sale, the Secretary of the Treasury, on the person employed. 
payment into the Treasury, by the clerk, of Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
the money deposited with him as aforesaid, || resentatives of the United States of America in 
and on being satisfied that any purchaser, his 
heirs or assigns, without his or their collusion, 
has been evicted from or turned out of posses- 
sion of any such land by the judgment of any 
United States court, in the manner before 
mentioned, is hereby authorized, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
riated, to repay to the person or persons 
entiied thereto a sum of money equal to that 
ginally paid by the purchaser of the land so 
recovered, if the same has been paid into the 
lreasury. 


ArproveD, May 9, 1872. 


of the Treasury may deem reasonable, not 
to exceed forty dollars per month for each 





Congress assembled, Vhat the Secret airy of the 
‘Treasury be authorized to expend the sum of 
ten thousand and eighty dollars, or so much 


thereof as may be necessary, appropriated by 
‘*An acte making appropriations for sundry 
civil expenses of the Government for the fis- 
val year ending June thirtieth, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-two, and for other purposes,”’ 
approved March third, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-one, for the ‘*‘ pay of six experienced 
surfmen to man each of the boats at alternate 
life-saving stations on the New Jersey coast, 
from December fifteenth to March fifteenth,’’ 
in employing crews of experienced surfmen 
at such stations, and for such periods as he 
may deem necessary and proper, and at such 
compensation as he may deem reasonable, not 
to exceed forty dollars per month for each 
person to be employed. 

APPROVED, May ¥, 18 


ree 





Unar. CRLVI.—An Act to perpetuate Testi- 
mony in the Courts of the United States. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United Statesof America in 
Congress assembled, Vhat hereatter all depo- 
ions taken de bene esse, to be used in any 
civil cause depending in any court in any dis- 
trict of the United States, for the causes and 
before the officers mentioned in section thirty 
of the *‘act to establish the judicial courts 
of the United States,’’ approved September 
twenty-fourth, seventeen hundred and eighty- 

ie, Shall be taken upon reasonable notice, 

be given in writing by the party or bis | 
rey proposing to take such deposition, to 
pposite party or his attorney of record, 


oO 
i ate 


Cuar. CXLIX.—An Act for the Relief of 
Settlers on the Osage Lands in the State of 
Kansas. 

Be ite nacted by the Senate and TTouse of Tep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Vhat the Osage Indian 
trust and diminished reserve lands in the State 
of Kansas, excepting the sixteenth and thirty 





| sixth se¢ ious lh acu LOWNSDIp, shall b SuUD- 
uich notice shall state the name of the wit- || ject to disposal, for cash ouly, toactual settlers, 
hess and the time and place of the taking of | in quantities not exceeding one hundred and 
bis deposition; and in all cases in rem, the || sixty acres, or one quarter-section to each, in 
person having the agency or possession of the || compact form, in accordance with the general 
property at the time of seizure shall be deemed || priuciples of the pre-emption laws, under the 
the adverse party, until a claim shall have been || direetion of the Commissioner of the General 
putin; and whenever, by reason of the absence || Land Office: Provided, That claimants shall 





men at alternate life-saving Stations on the | 
New Jersey coast, for the fiscal year ending | 


and at such Compensation, as the Secretary | 


hundred and seventy, until the date of actual 
payment: Provided, further, That the twelfth 
section of said actof July sixteenth [fifteenth }, 
eighteen hundred and seventy, is hereby so 


a ape | amended that the aggregate amount of the 
Cuap. CXLVIIIL.—An Act authorizing the || at 


proceeds of sale received prior to the first day 
of March of each year shall be the amount 


| upon which the payment of interest shall be 


based. 

Sec. 8. That the sale or transfer of his or 
her claim upoa any portion of these lands by 
any settler prior to the issue of the Commis- 
sioner’s instructions of April twenty-sixth, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-one, shall not 


| operate to preclude the right of entry, under 
the provisions of this act, upon another tract” 


settled upon subsequent to such sale or trans 
fer: Provided, That satifactory proof of good 
7 


faith be furnished upon such subsequent settle 
ment: Provided further, That the restrictions 


| of the pre-emption laws relating to previous 
| enjoyment of the pre-emption right, to removal 


from one’s own land in the same State, or the 


ownership of over three hundred and twenty 


acres, shall not apply to any settler actually 
residing on his or her claim at the date of the 
passage of this act. 

ApproveD, May 9, 1872. 


—_— 


Cnar. CLIT.—An Act to promote the devel- 
opment of the Mining Resources of the 
United States. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and Ilouse of Rep 


| resentatives of the United States of Americain 


Congress assembled, What all valuable mineral 


| deposits in lands belonging to the United States, 
| both surveyed and unsurveyed, are hereby de 


clared to be free and open to exploration and 


|| purchase, and the lands in which they are 


found to occupation and purchase, by citizens 


| of the United States and those who have de 


clared their intention to become such, under 
regulations prescribed by law, and according 


| to the local customs or rules of miners, in the 


several mining districts, so far as the same are 
applicable and not inconsistent with the laws 
of the United States. 

Sec. 2. That mining claims upon veins or 


l di 8 Or gu srtZ OF other rocn in place b AN] r 


oP 4 


Zg »id, silver, cinnabar, lead, tin, copper, Of 
other valuable deposits heretofore located, 
shall be governed as to length along the vein 
or lode by the customs, regulations, and laws 
in force at the date of their location. A min- 
ing claim located after the passage of this act, 


ap 
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whether located by one or more persons, may 
it exceed, one thousand five 
ith along the vein or lode; 


but no location of a mining claim shall be 
j 


Shall pu 


equ al, but 


bundred feet in lez 


made until the di covery ot the vein or lode 
within the iimits Of the claim located, No 
claim shall extend more than three hundred 


middle of the vein at 
the surtace, nor shall any claim be limited by 
any mining regulation to less than twenty-five 


; nea 
feet on each side of thi 


feet on each side of the middle of the vein at | 


the surface, except where adverse rights exist- 


ing at the passage of this act shall render such | 


Ihe end lines of each 
claiio shall be parallel to each other. 


DEC, 6. 


limitation necessary. 


Thatthe locators of all mining loca- 
heretofore made, or which shall here- 
after be made, on any mineral vein, lode, or 
ledge, situated on the public domain, their 
heirs and assigns, where no adverse Claim exists 


tions 


‘ 


at the passage of this act, so long is they 
comply with the laws of the United States, 
and with State, territorial, and local regula 
in conflict with said laws of the 
United States governing their possessory title, 
shall have the exclusive right of possession and 
enjoyment of all the surface included within 
the lines of their locations, and of ali veins, 
lodes, and ledges throughout their entire depth, 
the top or apex of which lies inside of such 
surface lines extended downward vertically, 
although such veins, lodes, or ledges may so 
far depart from a perpendicular in their course 
downward as to extend outside 


liohs not 


side lines of said surface location: 


parts of said veins or ledges shall be confined 
to such portions thereof as lie between vertical 
planes drawn downward as aforesaid, through 
the end lines of their locations, so continued 
in their own direction that such planes will 
intersect such exterior parts of said veins or 
And provided further, That nothing 
section shall authorize the locator or 
lode which extends 
in its downward course beyond the vertical lines 
of his claim to enter upon the surface of a 
cluim owned or possessed by another. 

Sec. 4. ‘That where a tunnel is run for the 
development of a vein or lode, or for the dis- 
covery of mines, the owners of such tunnel 
shall have the right of possession of all veins 
or lodes within three thousand feet from the 
face of such tunnel on the line thereof, not 
previously known to exist, discovered in such 
tunnel, to the same extent as if discovered 
from the surface; and locations on the line of 
such tuonel of veins or lodes not appearing on 
the surface, made by other parties after the 


ledges: 
in this 
of nu vein or 


possessor 


commencement of the tunnel, and while the | 


same is being prosecuted with reasonable dili- 
gence, shall be invalid; but failure to prose- 
cute the work on the tunnel for six months 
shall be considered as an abandonment of the 
right to all undiscovered veins on the line of 
said tunnel. 

Sec. 5. That the miners of each mining dis- 
trict may make rules and regulations not in 
conflict with the laws of the United States, or 
with the laws of the State or Territory in 
which the district is situated, governing the 
location, manner of recording, amount of work 
necessary to hold possession of a mining claim, 
subject to the following requirements: the 
location must be distinctly marked on the 
ground so that its boundaries can be readily 
traced. All records of mining claims here- 
afier made shall contain the name or names 
of the locators, the date of the location, and 
such a description of the claim or claims 
located by reference to some natural object 
or permanent monument as will identify the 
claim. On each claim located after the pas- 
sage of this act, and until a patent shall have 
been issued therefor, not less than one hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of labor shall be performed 


the vertical | 
Provided, 


That their right of possession to such outside | 
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or improvements made durin each year. On 
all claims located prior to the passage of this 
act, ten dollars’ worth of labor shall be per- 
formed or improvements made each year for 
each one hundred feet in length along the 
vein until a patent shall have been issued 
therefor; but where such claims are held in 
common such expenditure may be made upon 
any one claim ; and upon a failure to comply 
with these conditions, the claim or mine upon 
which such failure occurred shall be open to 
relocation in the same manner as if no loca- 
tion of the same had ever been made: Pro- 
vided, That the original locators, their heirs, 
assigns, or legal representatives, have 
resumed work upon the claim after such fail- 
ure and before such location. 


| ure of any one of several co-owners to con- 


delinquent co-owner personal notice in writing | 


tribute his proportion of the expenditures 


required by this act, the co-owners who have | 
performed the labor or made the improvements | 


may, at the expiration of the year, give such 


| or notice by publication in the newspaper pub- 


lished nearest the claim, for at least once a! 


week for ninety days, and if at the expiration 


| of ninety days after such notice in writing or 





by publication such delinquent should fail or 
refuse to contribute his proportion to comply 
with this act, his interest in the claim shall 
become the property of his co-owners who have 
made the required expenditures. 

Snc. 6. That a patent for any land claimed 
and located for valuable deposits may be ob- 
tained in the following manner: any per- 
son, association, or corporation authorized to 
locate a claim under this act, having claimed 
and located a piece of land for such purposes, 
who has, or have, complied with the terms of 
this act, may file in the proper land office an 
application for a patent, under oath, showing 
such compliance, together with a plat and 
field: notes of the claim or claims in common, 
made by or under the direction of the United 
States surveyor general, showing accurately 
the boundaries of the claim or claims, which 
shall be distinctly marked by monuments on 
the ground, and shall post acopy of such plat, 


together with a notice of such application for 


a patent, in a conspicuous place on the land 
embraced in such plat previous to the filing of 
the application for a patent, and shall file an 
affidavit of at least two persons that such 
notice has been duly posted as aforésaid, and 
shall file a copy of said notice in such land 
office, and shall thereupon be entitled to a 
patent forsaid land, in the manner following: 
the register of the land office, upon the filing of 
such application, plat, field:notes, notices, and 
affidavits, shall publish a notice that such appli- 


| cation has been made, for the period of sixty 


days, in a newspaper to be by him designated 
as published nearest to said claim; and he 
shall also post such notice in his office for the 
same period. ‘The claimant at the time of 
filing this application, or at any time there- 
after, within the sixty days of publication, shall 
file with the register a certificate of the Uni- 
ted Stdtes surveyor general that five hundred 
dollars’ worth of labor bas been expended or 
improvements made upon the claim by bimself 
or grantors; that the plat is correct, with such 
further description by such reference to natu- 
ral objects or permavent monuments as shall 
identify the claim, and furnish an accurate de- 
scription, to be incorporated in the patent. At 
the expiration of the sixty days of publication 
the claimant shall file his affidavit, showing 
that the plat and notice have been posted in a 
conspicuous place on the claim during said 
period of publication. If no adverse claim 
shall have been filed with the register and the 
receiver of the proper land office at the expi- 
ration of the sixty days of publication, it shall 
be assumed that the applicant is entitled toa 
patent, upon the payment to the proper officer 


not | 


Upon the fail- | 














of five dollars per acre, and that no advers 
claim exists ; and thereafter no objection fre Ps 
third parties to the issuance of a patent a = 
be heard, except it be shown that th 
has failed to comply with this act. 

Sec. 7. That where an adverse claim shall 
be filed during the period of publication. ; 
shall be upon oath of the person or pers ve 
making the same, and shall show the nature 
boundaries, and extent of such adverse claim’ 
and all proceedings, except the publication of 
notice and making and filing of the afi iavit 
thereof, shall be stayed until the controversy 
shall have been settled or decided by a cour 
of competent jurisdiction, or the adverse Sisies 
waived. It shall be the duty of the adverse 
claimant, within thirty days after filing his 
claim, to commence proceedings in a court of 
competent jurisdiction, to determine the ques- 
tion of the right of possession, and prosecute 
the same with reasonable diligence to fing] 
judgment; and a failure so to do shall beg 
waiver of hisadverseclaim. After such judg. 
ment shall have been rendered, the party enti: 
tled to the possession of the claim, or any 
portion thereof, may, without giving further 
notice, file acertified copy of the judgment rol] 
with the register of the land office, together 
with the certificate of the surveyor general 
that the requisite amount of labor has been 
expended, or improvements made thereon, and 
the description required in other cases, and 
shall pay to the receiver five dollars per acre 
for his claim, together with the proper fees, 
whereupon the whole proceedings and the 
judgment roll shall be certified by the register 
to the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office, and a patent shall issue thereon for the 
claim, or such portion thereof as the applicant 
shall appear, from the decision of the court, 
to rightly possess. If it shall appear from the 
decision of the court that several parties are 
entitled to separate and different portions of 
the claim, each party may pay for his portion 
of the claim, with the proper fees, and file the 
certificate and description by the surveyor 
general, whereupon the register shall certify 
the proceedings and judgment roll to the Com 
missioner of the General Land Office, as in 
the preceding case, and patents shall issue to 
the several parties according to their respect- 
ive rights. Proof of citizenship under this 
act, or the acts of July twenty-sixth, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-six, and July ninth, eight- 
een hundred and seventy, in the case of an 
individual, may consist of his own affidavit 
thereof, and in case of an association of per: 
sons unincorporated, of the affidavit of their 
authorized agent, made on his own knowledge 
or upon information and belief, and in case of 
a corporation organized under the laws of the 
United States, or of any State or Territory of 
the United States, by the filing of a certified 
copy of their charter or certificate of incor- 
poration; and nothing herein contained shall 
be construed to prevent the alienation of the 
title conveyed by a patent for a mining claim 
to any person whatever. 

Sec. 8. That the description of vein or lode 
claims, upon surveyed lands, shall designate 
the location of the claim with reference to the 
lines of the public surveys, but need not con- 
form therewith; but where a patent shall be 
issued as aforesaid for claims upon unsur- 
veyed lands, the surveyor general, in extend: 
ing the surveys, shall adjust the same to the 
boundaries of such patented claim, according 
to the plat or description thereof, but so as 10 
no case to interfere with or change the loca- 
tion of any such patented claim. 

Sec. 9. That sections one, two, three, four, 
and six of an act entitled ‘‘ An act graniing 
the right of way to ditch and canal owners 
over the public lands, and for other purposes,’ 
approved July twenty-sixth, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-six, are hereby repealed, but such 
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eal shall not affect existing rights. Appli- || 
oe for patents for mining claims now 
nding may be prosecuted to a final decision 
the General Land Office; but in such cases 
where adverse rights are not affected thereby, 
patents may 
visions of this act; and all poiente: for mining 
claims beretofore issued under the act of July 


Cals 


ne 


twenty-sixth, eighteen hundred and sixty-six, | 


shall convey all the rights and privileges con- 
ferred by this act where no adverse rights 
exist at the time of the passage of this act. 


sec. 10. That the act entutled ‘‘An act to 
amend an act granting the right of way to 
iteh apd canal owners over the public lands, 


and for other purposes,’’ approved July ninth, 
eighteen hundred and seventy, shall be and 
remain in full foree, except as to the proceed- 
ings to obtain a patent, w hich shall be similar 
to the proceedings prescribed. by sections six 
and seven of this act for obtaining patents to 
vein or lode claims; but where said placer 


claims shall be upon surveyed lands, and | 


conform to legal subdivisions, no further 
survey or plat shall be required, and all placer 
mining Claims hereafter located shall conform 
,snear as practicable with the United States 
system of public land surveys and the rectan- 
gular subdivisions of such surveys, and no such 
location shall include more than twenty acres 
for each individual claimant, but where placer 
claims cannot be Semformed to legal subdi- 
visions, survey and plat shail be made as on 
unsurveyed lands: Provided, That proceed- 
ings now pe nding may be proses cuted to their 
final determination under existing laws ; but 
the provisions of this act, when not in conflict 
with existing laws, shall apply to such cases: 
And provided also, That where by the segre 
gation of mineral land in any legal subdivision 
a quantity of agricultural land less than forty 
acres remains, said fractional portion of agri- 
cultural land may be entered by any party 
qualined by law, for homestead or pre-emp- 
hon purposes. 

Sec. 11. That where the same person, asso- 
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issue in pursuance of the pro- | 





ciation, or Corporation is in possession of a | 


placer claim, and also a vein or lode included 
within the boundaries thereof, application shall 
be made for a patent for the placer claim, with 
the statement that it includes such vein or 
lode, and in such case (subject to the pro- 
visions of this act and the act entitled ‘* An 
act to amend an act granting the right of way 
to ditch and canal owners over the public 
lands, and for other purposes,’’ approved July 
ninth, eighteen hundred and seventy) a patent 
shall issue for the placer claim, including such 
vein or lode, upon the payment of five dollars 
per acre for such vein or lode claim, and 


wwenty-five feet of surface on each side there: 


of. ‘Tue remainder of the placer claim, orany 
placer claim uot embracing any vein or lode 
claim, shall be paid for at the rate of two dol- 


lars and fifty cents per acre, together with all | 


costs of proceedings; and where a vein or 
lode, such as is described in the second sec- 
tion of this act, is known to exist within the 
boundaries of a placer claim, an application 
for a patent for such placer claim which does 
not include an application forthe vein or lode 
claim shall be construed as a conclusive dec- 
laration that the claimant of the placer claim 
has no right of possession of the vein or lode 
claim; but where the existence of a vein or 
lode in a placer claim is not known, a patent 
for the placer claim shall convey ali valuable 
mineral and other deposits within the bound- 
aries thereof. 

Sec. 12. That the surveyor general of the 

Jnited States may appoint in each land district 
containing mineral lands as many competent 


surveyors as shall apply for appointment to | 


survey mining claims. 
survey of vein or lode claims, and the survey 
and subdivision of placer claims into smalier 


The expenses of the | 
|| pied by the propriet 


| OO ree 


|| veyorto make thesurvey. The ¢ 
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quantities than cne hundred and sixty acres, 
| together with the cost of publication of notices, 
shall be paid by the applicants, and they shall 
be at liberty to obtain the same at the most 
| reasonable rates, and they shall also be at lib- 
erty to emp loy any U nited States deputy sur- 


the General Land Office shall also have power 


and publication of notices under this act ; and, 

in case of excessive charges for publication, he | 
| may designate any newspaper published in a 
| land district where mines are situated for the 
publication of mining notices in such district, 

and fix the rates to be charged by such paper ; 
and, to the end that the Commissioner may be 
fully informed on the subject, each applicant 
shail file with the register a sworn statement 
of all charges and fees paid by said applicant for 
publication and surveys, together with all fees | 
and money paid the register and the receiver 

of the land office, which statement shall be | 
transmitted, with the other papers in the case, 

to the Commissioner of the General Land | 
Office. The fees of the register and the receiver | 
shall be five dollars each for filing and acting 
upon each application for patent or adverse 
claim filed, and they shall be allowed the 
amount fixed by law for reducing testimony to 


aud allowances to be paid by the respective 
parties ; and no other fees shall be charged by 
them in such cases. Nothing in this act shall 
be construed to enlarge or affect the rights of 
either party in regard to any property in con- 
troversy at the time of the passage ot this act, 
or of the act entitled *‘An act granting the 
right of way to ditch and canal owners ove r 
the public lands, and for other purposes, 

approved July twenty-sixth, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-six, nor shall this act affect any right 
acquired under said act; and nothing in this 
act shall be construed to repeal, impair, or in 
any way affect the provisions of the act entitled 
‘*An act granting to A. Sutro the rightot way, 
and other privileges to aid in the construction 
of adraining and exploring tunnel to the Com- 
| stock lode, in the Stateof Nevada,’’ approved 





Six. 

Sec. 13. That all affidavits required to be 
made under this act, or the act of which it is 
amendatory, may be verified before any othcer 
authorized to administer oaths within the land 
district where the claims may be situated, and 
all testimony and proofs may be taken ee 
any such officer, and, when duly certified | 
the officer taking the same, shall have the om 
force aud effect as if taken before the register 
and receiver of the land office. In cases of 
contest as tothe mineral or agricultural charac- 
ter of land, the testimony and proofs may 
be taken as herein provided on personal notice 
of at least ten days to the opposing party: or if 
said party cannot be found, then by publica. 
tion of at least once a week for thirty days in 
a newspaper, to be designated by the register 
of the land office as published nearest to the 
location of such land; 
require proof that such notice has been given. 

Sec. 14. That where two or more veins 
intersect or cross each other, priority of title 
shall govern, and such prior location shall be 
entitled to all ore or mineral contained within 
the space of intersection : Provided, however, 


right of way through said space of intersection 
for the purposes of the convenient working of 
the said mine: And provided also, That where 
two or more veins unite, the oldest or prior 
location shall take the vein below the point of 
union, including all the space of intersection. 

Sec. 15. That where non-mineral land not 
contiguous to the vein or lode is used or occu- 
or of such vein or lode for 
|| mining or milling purposes, such non-adjacent 





to establish the maximum charges for surveys || the same must be made at the same rate as 
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| Provided, 


writing, when done in the land othee, such fees | 


July twenty-fifth, eighteen hundred and sixty- || 


and the register shall | 


That the subsequent location shall have the | 
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surface ground may be embraced and included 
in an application tor a patent for such vein or 
lode, and the same may be patented therewith, 
subject to the same preliminary requirements 


|| as to survey and notice as are applicable under 
|| this act 
Commissionerof || 


to veins or lodes: Provided, That no 
location hereafter made of such non-adjacent 
land shall exceed five acres, and payment for 


fixed by this act for the superficies of the lode. 

The owner of a quartz mill or reduction- works, 

not Owning a mine in connection rr a 
| may also receive a patent for his mill-site, ¢ 


| provided in this section, 


Sec. 16. That all acts and parts of acts 
| inconsistent herewith are hereby repealed: 
That nothing contained in this act 
shall be construed to impair, in any way, 
rights or interests in mining property acquired 
| under existing laws. 

APPROVED, May 10, 1872. 


| Cuap. CLIII.—An Act authorizing the Sec 
retary of War to correct an Army Officer’s 

Record, 

Whereas in December, eighteen hundred 
and seventy, Major Samuel Ross, United States 
Army, unassigned, was examined by a retiring 
board at San Francisco, California, and found 
disabled for active duty on account of wounds 
received in battle; aud whereas no oflicial 


|} action having been taken to retire from active 
| . . . 
|| service the said Ross on the proceedings of 


said retiring board, and the said Ross being a 
| supernumerary otlicer was honorably mustered 
| out of service as such on or about January 
| second, eighteen hundred and seventy: one ; 
and whereas on or about March second, 
eighteen hundred aud seventy-two, the said 
Koss was re-appointed an officer of the United 
| States Army, as second lieutenant, with a view 
| of being retired from active service on account 
of said disability: Therefore, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
| resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of War 
is hereby authorized to place the name ot 
said Samuel Ross on the list of officers retired 
from active service, according to the proceed- 
|| ings and report of said retiring board, to take 
effect for rank and pay from the first day of 
January, eighteen hundred and seventy-one, 
and to correct the Army records and register 
so that the name of said Ross will appear as 
|| continuously in service: Provided, That any 
| and all moneysas pay or emoluments received 
by said Ross, on account of being declared 
| mustered out as aforesaid, shall be deductéd 
| from his pay as such retired officer, accruing 
from, on, and after the said first day of Jan- 
uary, eighteen hundred and seventy-one. 

AppRoveD, May 10, 1872. 





| Cuap. CLVI.—An Act to authorize the Com- 
| missioners of Claims to appoint Special 
Commissioners to take Testimony, and for 
other purposes. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
'| resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the commissioners 
of claims shall bave authority to appoint 
special commissioners to take testimony, to be 
\| used in cases pending before them, who shal! 
have authority to administer oaths and affirma- 
| tions, and to take the depositions of witnesses : 
|| Provided, The claimants shall pay the fees of 
| such special commissioners for taking the 
| depositions of witnesses called by them; but 
| such fees shall in no case exceed ten cents per 
follo if the claim is less than one thousand 

\| dollars. 
Sec. 2. That any person who shall know- 
| ingly an ‘4 wilfully swear falsely before the said 
i| commissioners of claims, or either of them, 
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or before any special commissioner appointed 
by virtue of this act, in any matter or claim 
J ; 

pending before said commissioners, shall be 


deemed guilty of perjury, and, on conviction | 


thereot, suall be punished in the same manner 
prescribed by law in cases of wiltul and cor 
rupl perjury. 

Sec. 8. That the commissioners of claims 
may appoint and employ agents, but not more 
than three at any time, whose duty it shall 
be, under the direction and authority of said 


commissioners, to investigate claims pending | 


before them, to procure evidence, to secure 


the attendance of witnesses on behalf of the 


Government, and to examine the same, and 


(Oo Cross-examine the witnesses produced by | 


claimants, and to perform such other duties as | 


may be required of them by said commission- 
ers, who may discharge them at any time. 
lhe said agents shall be allowed their actual 
und necessary travelling expenses; the ex- 
penses paid out in investigating claims, pro- 


curing witnesses, and taking testimony, and | 


six dollars per day while employed in the dis- 
charge of their duties; of all which, at the 
eud of each month, they shall make a state- 
iment in detail, specifying the amounts by them 
paid out, to whom paid, when and where and 
for what purpose, and the number of days 
employed in their daties, and shall transmit 
the same, duly certified, to the commission- 
ers. But no claim where the amount exceeds 
ten thousand dollars shall be examined, de 
cided, and reported by the commissioners to 
Congress, except the testimony on behalf of 
the claimant in such case shall have been taken 
orally before the commissioners or some one 
of them personally, or shall have been taken 
previous to the third day of March, eighteen 
hundred and seventy-one, to be used in the 
Court of Claims or before some Department 
of the Government. 

Seo. 4. That the commissioners may employ 
three additional clerks at a salary of one thou- 
sand two hundred dollars per year; and may 
employ, at the usual rates, such assistance for 
the short-hand reporter as may be necessary, 
from time to time, in reporting, copying, and 
preparing for Congress the oral testimony 
taken in cases before the said commissioners. 

Sec. 6. Thacallthe expensesincurred under 
the provisions of this act shall be allowed and 
paid in the same manner, and out of the same 
appropriation provided for in the act organiz- 
ing the said commissioners of claims, being 
an actentitled ‘* An act making appropriations 
for the support of the Army for the year end- 
ing June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and sev- 
enty-two, and for other purposes,’’ approved 
March third, eighteen hundred and seventy- 
one. 

Seo. 6. That it shall be the duty of the said 
commissioners of claims to receive, examine, 
and consider the justice and validity of such 
claims as shall be brought before them of 
those citizens who remained loyal adherents 
to the cause and Government of the United 
States during the war, for stores or supplies 
taken or furnished during the rebellion for the 
use of the Navy of the United States, in the 
same manner and with the like effect as they 
are now required by law to do in the case of 
stores or supplies taken or furnished for the 
use of the Army. 

Approvep, May 11, 1872. 


Cuar. CLVII.—An Act to carry out certain 
Provisions of the Cherokee Treaty of eight- 
een hundred and sixty-six, and for the 
Relief of Settlers on the Cherokee Landes in 
the State of Kansas. 

Whereas in order that certain provisions of 
the treaty of July nineteenth, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-six, between the United States 
and the Cherokee nation may be rendered 
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clearer, and made more satisfactory to settlers 
upon the lands known as the ‘‘Cherokee strip,”’ 
in the State of Kansas, said settlers having 
moved thereon since the date of said treaty, 
and for the purpose of facilitating the sale of 
said lands: Therefore, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the strip of land 
lying west of the Neosho river, and included 
in the State of Kansas, conveved to the Cher- 
okee nation of Indians by the United States, 
and now belonging to said nation, shall be 
surveyed, under the direction of the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office, in the same 
manner as the public lands of the United 
States are surveyed, and shall be by him 
offered for sale under the provisions and re- 


strictions of this act; and all the lands in said | 


tract lying east of the Arkansas river shall be 
sold at two dollars per acre, and all lands in 
said tract lying west of said river shall be sold 
at one dollar and fifty cents per acre, except 
as hereinafter provided: Provided, That where 
there is a fraction of land lessthan forty acres, 
the same shall be sold with the contiguous 


tract, expense of survey to be paid out of the | 


proceeds of said land in accordance with the 
treaty of July ninth, eighteen hundred and 
SiXty-SIx. 

Sec. 2. That each person being the head of 


a family or over twenty-one years of age who 


has made a bona fide settlement and improve- 
ment upon any portion of said lands, and is 
now occupying the same, or, in case of his 
or her death, the heirs of such, or, if such 
heirs are minors, their guardians for them, 
shall be entitled to enter and purchase the 
lands so settled upon and occupied, not ex- 
ceeding one hundred and sixty acres, at the 
price fixed in the first section of this act, pay- 
ment for which shall be made at any time 
within one year from the date of the approval 
by the Secretary of the Interior of the accept- 
ance of the provisions of this act, as provided 
for in the fifth section hereof; and all persons 
heads of families or over twenty-one years of 
age who may settle upon said lands at any 
time within one year from the date of the pas- 


sage of this act, may purchase the land so | 


settled upon, not exceeding one hundred and 
sixty acres, at the price fixed in the first sec- 
tion of this act, and shall make payment there- 
for within one year from the date of said 
settlement: Provided, That all lands not sold 
under the foregoing provisions of this section, 
and all lands settled upon but unpaid for at 
the expiration of the limitation named in the 
foregoing provisions of this act, shall, unless 
such payment be suspended by reason of 
contest or appeal, be sold by the Secretary of 
the Interior, on sealed bids, after due advertise- 
ment, in tracts not exceeding one hundred and 
sixty acres, and at not less than the price 
fixed in the first section of this act: Provided 
further, That proof of settlement, entry, and 
payment shall be made at the land office of 
the proper district, under such regulations as 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office 
shall prescribe: And provided further, That 
the town-site laws shall be, and hereby are, 
extended to and made applicable to said lands, 
subject to the provisions of this act: And pro- 
vided further, Vhat the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior may cause public advertisement to be made 
of the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 3. That any Cherokee citizen, or the 
heirs at law of such who had rights under the 
Cherokee laws to any portion of said lands, 
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and whose titles were valid at the date of the | 


treaty of eighteen hundred and sixty-six, and 
who may be able to establish such validity 
within one year from the date of the passage 
of this act, under such rules as the Secretary 
of the Interior may prescribe, shall receive the 


proceeds of the. sale of such identical lands, 


[May 1), 
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not exceeding one hundred and Sixty ac 
instead of their being invested as hereing 
provided for in the fourth section of this 
Sec. 4. That all moneys accruing fro, the 
sales of land under this act shall, wich, 
unnecessary delay, be invested in the registered 
five per centum bonds of the United Stare. 
as provided in the twenty-third article of 4,. 
treaty of eighteen hundred and sixty-six, 
Sec. 5. That the sale of said lands ag hors. 
inbefore provided for shall not take place 
until the provisions of this act are accepted 
by the Cherokee national council, or by 4 del. 
egation duly authorized thereby ; which accept. 
ance shall be filed with the Secretary of the 
Interior, and, when approved by him, the same 
shall be final and conclusive. 
APPROVED, May 11, 1872. 
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Cuap. CLVIII.—An Act to authorize the Cop. 
struction of a Bridge across the Missouri 
river, at Boonville, Missouri. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep. 
resentatives of the United States of America iy 
Congress assembled, Vhat the Boonville Rail. 
road Bridge Company, a corporation existing 
under the laws of the State of Missouri, be, 
and is hereby, authorized to construct and 
maintain a bridge over the Missouri river, be- 
tween the city of Boonville, in Cooper county, 
and Franklin, in Howard county, in gaid 
State, and to lay on or over said bridge rail. 
way tracks for the more perfect connection 
of any railroads that are, or shall be, con- 
structed to the said river at or opposite 
said point, under the limitations and condi- 
tions hereinafter provided; that said bridge 
shall not interfere with the free navigation of 
said river beyond what is necessary to carry 
into effect the rights and privileges hereby 
granted ; and in case of any litigation arising 
from any obstruction, or alleged obstruction, 
to the free navigation of said river, the cause 
may be tried before the district court of the 
United States of the State of Missouri in 
which any portion of said obstruction or 
bridge touches. 

Sec. 2. That any bridge built under the 
provisions of this act may, at the option of 
the company building the same, be built as a 
draw-bridge, with a pivot or other form of 
draw, or with unbroken or continuous spans; 
Provided, That if the said bridge shall be 
made with unbroken and continuous spans, 
it shall not be of less elevation, in any case, 
than fifty feet above extreme high-water mark, 
as understood at the point of location, to 
the bottom chord of the bridge; nor shall the 
spans of said bridge be less than two hundred 
and fifty feet in length; and the piers of said 
bridge shall be parallel with the current of the 
river, and the main span shall be over the 
main channel of the river, and not less than 
three hundred feet in length: And provided 
also, That if any bridge built under this act 
shall be constructed as a draw-bridge, the 
same shall be constructed as a pivot draw- 
bridge, with a draw over the main channel of 
the river at an accessible and navigable point, 
and with spans of not less than one hundred 
and sixty feet in length in the clear, on each 
side of the central or pivot pier of the draw ; 
and the next adjoining spans to the draw shall 
not be less than two hundred and fifty feet; 
and said spans shall not be less than thirty 
feet above low-water mark, and not less than 
ten above extreme high-water mark, measur- 
ing to the bottom chord of the bridge; and 
the piers of said bridge shall be parallel with 
the current of the river: And provided also, 
That said draw shall be opened promptly, 
upon reasonable signal, for the passage ol 
boats; and in no case shall unnecessary delay 
occur in opening the said draw during oF 
after the passage of trains. 

Suc. 8. That any bridge constructed under 
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‘vig act, and according to its limitations, shall 
, a awful structure, and shall be known and 

-cognized a$ &@ post route, upon which, also, 
higher charge shall be made for the trans- 
- ion over the same of the mails, the troops, 
od the munitions of war of the United States 
‘han the rate per mile paid for their transport- 
sion over the railroads or public highways | 
loading to the said bridge, and the United 
gates shall have the right of way for postal | 
jegraph purposes across said bridge. 

sec, 4. [hat all railway companies desiring | 

-yse the said bridge shall have and be entitled 
ty equal rights and privileges in the passage | 
of the same, and in the use of the machinery | 
aud fixtures thereof, and of all the approaches | 
‘hereto, under and upon such terms and con- 
jitions as shall be prescribed by the Secretary 
of War, upon hearing the allegations and proofs | 
of the parties in case they shall not agree. 

Sec. 5. That the structure herein authorized | 
shall be built under and subject to such regu- 
lations for the security of the navigation of said 
river and lake as the Secretary of War shall | 
»rescrive; and the said structure shall be at | 
all times so kept and managed as to offer | 
reasonable and proper means for the passage 
of vessels through and under said structure; 
and the said structure shall be changed at the | 
cost and expense of the owners thereof, from 
time to time, as Congress may direct, so as to 
preserve the free and convenient navigation 
of said river; and the authority to erect and 
continue said bridge shall be subject to revo- 
cation by law whenever the public good shall, 
iu the judgment of Congress, so require. 

Sec. 6. Thatthe right to alter or amend this 
act so as to prevent or remove all material 
obstructions to the navigation of said river by 
the construction of bridges is hereby expressly 
reserved. 


Approved, May 11, 1872. 





jCuar. CLIX.—An Act to establish certain 
Post Roads. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the following be, 
and are hereby, established as post roads: 

ALABAMA. 








| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
| 





From Crossville, via Big Wills Creek and 
Kodentown, to Atalla. 

From Crossville, via Grove Oak, Newville, 
and Park’s store, to Scottsboro’. 

Krom Tuscumbia, Saint’s store, to New- 
burg. 

From Rocky Head to Haw Ridge. 

from Kemp’s Creek to Bowdon. 

From Ashland, via Hillabee, Millersville, 
and Bradford, to Rockford. 

From Louina, via Davidson and Dudley- 
ville, to Dudeville. 

From Louina, via Wood’s Ferry, Weso- 
bulga, and Mullins, to Blakes’ Ferry. 

from High Shoals, via Roanoke, Wief’s, 
Higgins’, and Buffalo Wallow, to Chambers’. 
From Rock Mills, via Bacon Level, Hickory 
Flat, and Wehadka, to Antioch. 

From Pinekneyville to Childersburg. 
From Tuskegee, via Honey Cut, to Union 
Springs. 

From Hines Precinct to Tuskegee. 

Krom Wedowee, via Jordans and Arbacoo- 
chee, to Bell’s Mills. 

From Cole’s Station to Tallasee. 

From Wetumpka to Robinson Springs. 

From Society Hill to Hurtville. 

From Troy, via Pea River, Buck Horn, and 
Louisville, to Clayton. 
oe Blake’s Ferry, via Fox Creek, to East 
aulii, 

From Tuskegee, via Cross Keys, Culhatchee, 
and Mount Meigs, to Montgomery. 
From Dadeville, via Pinckneyville and 
Sylacogga, to Childersburg. 
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From Opelika, via Oak Bower, to Dadley- 
ville. 

From Letohatehee, via Hickory Grove, 
Mount Carmel, Argus, and Helicon, to | 
Olustee. 

From Chulafinnee to Caimbardville. 

From Jasper to Somerville. 

From Bullock to Rutledge. 

From Rock Mills to Houston, Georgia. 

From Smith’s Station, via Warcoochee, | 
Beulah, Ossisippi, Trammell’s Factory, to | 
West Point, Georgia. 

From Hillians to Collinsville. 

From Springville to Violy. 

From Fertiles to Athens. 

From Somerville to Decatur. 

From Somerville to Oleander. 

From Rogersville to Gilbertsboro. 

From Lagrange to Brickville. 

rom Rock Creek to Dickson. 

Krom Bexar to Pikeville. 

From Chester to Democrat. 

From Jasper to Jonesboro. 

From Pettersville to Athens. 

From Handy to Jasper. 

From Houston to Hanby’s Mills. 

From ‘Tuscumbia, via Saint’s 
Newburg. 

From Florence, via Rice’s Store, to Waynes- 
boro, Tennessee. 


Store, to 


From ‘Tuscumbia, via Fink’s Store, to 
Frankfort. | 

From Tuscumbia, via Fike'’s Store, to | 
Frankfort. 

From Florence, via Saint’s Store, to 


Waynesboro, Tennessee. 

From Pikesville, via Bexas, to Fulton, 
Mississippi. 

From Allsboro to Iuka, Mississippi. 

From Smith’s Station, via Warcoochee Val- 
ley, Beulah, Mechanicsville, Ossinoppi, Geor- 
gia and Alabama Menufacturing Company, to 
West Point, Georgia. 

From Abbeville to Clopton. 

From Columbia to Port Gains, Georgia, 

From Bullock to Rutledge. 


From Dadeville, via Mountreal, Mt. Zion, | 


Kish Pond, Bulger’s Mills, Kowaliga, Guth- 
ries, Cotton Store, Sand Tuck, Howle’s Store, 
to Wetumpka. 

From Waverly, via Rome, Walnut Hill, 
Melton’s Mills, to Channahatchee. 

ARIZONA TERRITORY. 

From Tubac to Monument. 

From Tubac, via Sonoita Valley, to Crit- 
tenden. 

From Hardyville, via Mineral Park, to 
Prescott. 


From Bradshaw, via Walnut Grove, to 
Wickenburg. 


ARKANSAS. 

From Hamburg to Lake Village. 

From Marshall to Harrison. 

From West Plains, via Wright’s Mill, to 
Mountain Home. 

From West Plains, via Spear’s Mills, to 
Gainesville. 

From Cambria to Mercyville, in Missouri. 


From Maysville to Vinita, Indian territory. | 
From Lewisburg, via Howard and Union | 


City, to Gibbon’s Landing. 
From Clarksville, via Spada, Morrison’s 
Bluff, Calico, and Anderson, to Reveille. 
From Arkadelphia, via Rome, Gray’s Ferry, 
Moscow, Mount Moriah, and Rosston, to Mag- 
nolia. 


From Brinkley, via Cypress Ridge, Hickory | 


Ridge, and Dades, to Trenton. 
From Marshall to Rally Hill. 
From De Vall’s Bluff to De Witt. 

CALIFORNIA. 

From Santa Cruz to Pescadero. 
From Bear Creek to Yo Semite. 
From Mendocino City to Noyo River. 
From Ukiah City to Booneville. 
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From Upper Lake to Bartlett’s Springs. 

From Chico to Dayton. 

From Dayton to Butte City. 

From Butte City to Princeton. 

From Woodland, via Cacheville, to head of 
Capay valley. 

From Wheatland to Spencerville. 

From Calistoga, via Great Geysers, to 
Cloverdale. 

Krom Camptonville, in Yuba county, via 
Indian Hill, to Brandy City, in Sierra county. 

From Shasta City, via Millville, Phillip’s 


| Ranch, Round Mountain, Luttrell’a Ranch, 


Caton’s Valley, Birney’s Valley, Birney’s 
Fall's, Pitt River, Bingettville, Fall River Val- 


| ley, Big Valley, Davidson’s Ranch, Mayfield’s 


Mills, Whitley’s Crossing, Ash Creek, Adin, 
MecDevitt’s Mills, Townsend’s Ranch, Steel 


| Brothers’ Ranch, Hot Springs Valley, Butte 


Mountain, Dorrisburg, Franklin’s Store, 
Goose Lake, and Ford Bidwell, to Lake City. 

From Strawberry Valley, via Scales Dig- 
gings, Port Wine, Saint Louis, aud Whiskey 
Diggings, to Gibsonville. 

From Jehama, via Paskento, to Newville, 

From Lower Lake to Bartlett's Springs. 

From Taylorville to Reno, Nevada. 

From Sebastopol, via l’orbesville, to Guern- 
| ville. 

From Antioch to Bantas. 

From Red Bluff, via Roaring River, Janes- 
ville, Igo, Piety Hill, Horsetown, and Middle- 
town, to Shasta City. 


COLORADO TERRITORY. 


Irom Badito, via Gardner, Cristome, San 


|| Isabel, and Bismarck, to Villa Grove. 


I'rom Cafion City, via Greenwood, Mace’s 





Hole, and Dotson’s, to Greenhorn. 
From Greenwood to Colfax. 
I’'rom Badito, via Gardner, to Colfax. 
From Fort Collins to Livermore. 
From Trinidad, via San Francisco, to La 
| Trinechera. 
From Garland to Zapota. 
From La Lorna to Capote. 
From Colorado Springs to Fairplay. 
| l'rom Creswell, via Bergen Park, to Junc- 
tion. 


CONNECTICUT, 
From New Hartford, via Berkhamstead and 
| Hartland, to West Greenville, in Massa- 
| chusetts. 
From Redding to Bridgeport. 
From Pleasant Valley to Riverton. 





DAKOTA TERRITORY. 


| From Richland to Sioux City, in lowa. 
From Yankton, via Welchtown, Ashvill, 
Skunk Lake, and Sisseton, to Breckenridge. 
From Yankton, via Scotland, Milltown, 
Rockport, iresteel, Batesville, Diamond 
| Hill, and Eldorado, to North Pacific rail- 
| road. 

From Fort Sully, via Cheyenne agency, 
| Grand River agency, Fort Rice, Fort Steven- 
| son, and Fort Bradford. 

rom Whetstone agency, via White River 
Forks, to Spotted Tail’s agency. 

From Eden, via Lodi, Turkey Creek, and 
Thomsonville, to Yankton. 

From Canton, via Turnersville, Swan Lake, 
Ashville, and Wolf Creek, to Milltown. 
|| From Sioux Falls City, via Rockport, to 
Fort Thompson. 

From Vermillion, via Pilot Grove and Mor- 











|| ry’s Crossing, to Yankton. 
From Medera to Big Stone Lake. 
| From Yankton to Norfolk, in Nebraska. 
|| From Owego to Breckinridge, in Minne- 
|| sota. 
From Norfolk, in Nebraska, via Santee 
agency, Springfield, Dayton, Scotland, Max- 
| well City, Red Earth, and Skunk Lake, to 
Dell City. 

Krom Crow Creek agency, via Cocosh, 
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Gray Cloud, Alwilda, Central City, Bangor, 
Cecelia, and Brisbine, to Flandreau 


l’rom Springfield, via Marshton, Woodbine, | 
Laurel, Rockport, Atchate, Fiandreau, Lake | 


Shetek, and Mahoka Lake, to Mankato, in 
Minnesota. 
Irom Sioux Falls City to Wicklow. 
‘rom Sioux Falls City to Worthington. 
GEORGIA. 

From Jasper to Dawsonville. 

Krom Louisville to Way’s. 

From Tunnel Hill to Dirt Town. 

‘rom Bainbridge, via Swann’s Bridge, to 
Steam Mill. 

From Harrell, via Calvary, to Concord, 
Florida. 

rom Athens, via McClesky’s and Jug 
Tavern, to Lawrenceville. 

rom Monticello to Hillsborough. 

Irom Madison to Ebenezer. 

l'rom Oconee station, on Central railroad, 
to Norris’ store. 

Krom Hawkinesville to Vienna. 

l'rom Valdosta, via Ashley Lawson’s, to E. 
J. Williams’. 

l'rom Cartersville, via Ball Ground, Wa- 
lasco, and Dawsonville, to Dahlonega. 

Krom Mt. Pleasant, on Brunswick and 
Albany railroad, to Owen’s ferry, on St. Illa 
river. 

INDIANA, 

Krom New Garden to Arba. 

From Bethel to Holansburg. 

l'rom Martinsville, via Pine City, to Emi- 
hnence, 

rom Martinsville, via Monroe Mills and 
Oak arm, to Nashville. 

l'rom Morgantown, via Cope, to Waverly. 

l'rom Newberg to Marco. f 

INDIAN TERRITORY. 

From Perryville, via Bushy and Goodland, 
to Paris, in Texas. 

l'rom Parker, in Kansas, via Coody’s Bluff, 
Shanta Sapba (or Black Dog Creek), Choteau 
Station, and Locust Grove, to Tahlequab. 

I’rom Rossville, via Nu-Nohetihe, Lynch’s 
Mill, Grand Salim, Locust Grove, and Four- 
teen-mile Creek, to ort Gibson. 

Krom Marysville, in Arkansas, via Spavinaw 
and Moravian Mission, to ‘lahlequab. 

Krom Tahlequab, via lint, Clear Spring, 
and Lee’s Creek, to Van Buren, in Arkansas. 

Krom Coyville, Kansas, via Sac agency, 
Okmulege, Barnett, Brunor, Stonewall, and 
‘Tishamingo, to Preston, ‘lexas. 

IOWA, 

Krom Harper’s Ferry, via Elon and Dalby, 
to Waukon. 

From Fairbank to Grove Hill. 

rom Duncombe to Gowrie. 

l’rom Cherokee to Worthington. 

From Jefferson to Mansion. 

From Davenport, via Amity, Allen’s Grove, 
and Buena Vista, to Calamus. 

‘rom Platteville, via Mormontown to Red- 
ding. 

Irom Florence, via Robin and Doebell, to 
Shelisburg. 

From Iron Hill, via Emeline and Canton, to 
Cascade. 

From Easton, via Plattsville, to Bridgeport. 

Krom Le Mars to Wolfdale. 

l’'rom Sibley to Beloit. 

From Ottumwa, via Oak Springs, to Union- 
ville. 

From Iron Hill to Crab’s Mill. 

From Centre Junction, via Madison, to 
Hale, 

k’rom Spirit Lake, via Sibley, to Beloit. 

I’rom Cherokee, lowa, to Worthington, Min- 
nesolta, 

From Union Mills to Hopewell. 

Krom Donelson, via Dover, Clay Grove, and 
Pilot Grove, to Salem, 
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From Woodbine to Shelby. 

From Le Mars, via Orange City, Ocheyedan, 
and Sibley, to Worthington, Minnesota. 

From Miami Valley to Garner’s Mill. 

From Franklin to Washington Prairie. 

From Waukon, via Rud’s, Dorchester, and 
Wilmington, to Caledonia, Minnesota. 

From Neola to Glenwood. 


From Dixon, via Providence 

From Warsaw to Sparta. 

From Robinson’s Station, on the Kentuck 
Central railroad, via Curry’s Run post offies 
Richland, and Antioch, to Havilandsville 


» to Creswell, 


KANSAS. 


From Attica to Cawker City. 

From Twin Mounds, via Valley Brook 
Michigan City, and La Mont Hill, to Lyndoy’ 

From Middle Creek to Lincolnville, 

From Cawker City to Wilson. 


ILLINOIS. 


From Colchester to Fandon. 
From Mill Shoals to Belle City. 
From Robinson, via Hardinsville, Chauncey, From Eik Falls, via Belknap and Cloyers. 
and Sumner, to Mier. dale, to Cedarville. 
IDAHO. From Wichita via London and Wellington 
to Caldwell. 
From Solomon City to Wichita. 
From Peabody, via Plum Grove and § 

Branch, to Towanda. 

From Fordsville to Pellville. . From Newton, via Brookdale, to Fort 
From Owenton, via Squireville, to Spring- || Zarah. . 

fort. From Longton, via Grafton, to Peru. 
From Buffalo to Siloma. From Osborne, via Connell’s Ranch and 
From Prestonburg to Warfield. Russell, to Fort Zarah. 

From Grumville, via Deer Creek, to Rolling From Independence to Caney. 

Fork. From Augusta, via Numeocah, Belle Plains, 
I’rom Morton to Rockville. and Meridian, to Caldwell. 

From Hickman to St. John, via Lodgetin, From Louisburg, via New Lancaster, Fon. 

Morse Station, Lynnville, Murray, Good || tna, and Greeley, to Garnett. 

Bridge, New Providence, and New Concord. From Quenemo (formerly known as the Sac 
l’rom Moscow to Milburn, via Clinton and and Fox agency) to Tecumseh. 

Spring Hill. From Fredonia to Coysville. 
From Clinton to Wingo Station, via Sulli- From Pleasanton, via Mound City, Blue 

van’s Store, and Baltimore. Mound, Ozark. , ee 
From Clinton to Mayfield, via Dublin. _From W estport, Missouri, via Shawnee Mis- 
From Columbus to Blandville, via MeClure’s. St Tomahawk Creek, and Aubrey, to New 
From Cli slandville, via Cummin’s - 40U18. 

Mill. SARIS RREE OW Se From Mound City, via Oakwood, to Garnett. 
From Blandville to Barlow City. ‘ From La Cygne, via Cady, Goodrich, and 
From Dublin, via Fancy Farm, Wilson’s || Sugar Valley, to Garnett. ‘ 

Creek, and Kansas, to Paducah. ; From Manhattan, via Belle Garde, Oak 
From Mayfield to Barlow City, via Wilson || Grove, and Johnson, to Frankfort. 

Creek, Lovelaceville, Hinkleville, and Hazle- From Eldorado, via Little Walnut, Hickory 


From Silver City to Fairville. 
From ‘Tynesville to Washington. 


pring 
KENTUCKY. . 








wood. Creek, and Rock Creek, to Elk Falls. 
From Hodgensville to New Haven. | From Abilene, via Newbern and Mud Creek, 
From Calhoun to Sevia or Owensboro and || to Marion Centre. __ . - 
Resaluiiie reileeed. From Skiddy to Diamond Springs. 
From Samuels Depot to Chaplin. From Saint Mary’s, via Eskridge, to Emporia. 
l'rom Lancaster, via Buckeye, Mouth of rom Kureka to Winfield. 
Paint Lick, and Sulphur Mill, to Nicholasville. From Wichita to Winfield. ; 
From Benton, via Birmingham and Vogle’s h rom Independence, via Grafion and Cen- 
Lime Kiln, to Eddyville. ter, to Cloverdale. Neem ; . 
From Benton, via Fair Dealing, Aurora, From Parsons to Smithfield, in Missouri. — 
Hico, Shiloh, to Murray. From Wichita to Fort Sill, in Indian terri- 
From Calvert City, via Palman and Simp- || tory. 
sonia, to Florence. From Douglass, via St. Joe, Ninnescha, and 
From Eddyviile, via Parksville, to Cadiz. Merictran, to Caldwell. 





I'rom Princeton, via Simms’ Store and Wal- From Minneapolis to Salina. 
loria, to Montgomery. From Lindsburg to Hutchinson. 

l’rom Montgomery, via Cherry Hill, to Roar- From Bloomingdale, via Merion Centre, to 
ing Springs. Florence. 

From Cadiz, via Trillis Store, to Cherry From Minneapolis, via Salt Creek Valley, to 





Hill. Cawker City. 

From Smithland, via Salem, Marion, Fre- From Elisworth, via Jewell City, to Grend 
donia, to Princeton. Island, in Nebraska. 

l’rom Cypress to Marion. From Concordia to Asherville. 

}k'rom Hurricane to Marion. From Centralia, via Neuchatel, to Vienna. 

From Morganfield to Dixon. From Concordia, via Oak Creek and Pilot 

From Morganfield to Marion. Rock, to Zahnville. 

From Caseyville to Morganfield. From Sumner City, via Chicaska, to Cald- 

From Dixon to Princeton. well. 

From Dixon to Marion. From Jewell, via Delta City, to White Rock. 

From Mayfield, via Stubblefield, and Cuba, From Russell Station, via Paradise Creek, 
to Linnville. Cavert Creek, Osborne City, Gaylord, Ballard, 

From Brewer’s Mill, via Farmington and |} Covington, and Waterloo, to Fort Kearney, 
Huverd’s Mill, to Boydsville. Nebraska. 

From Princeton, via Parkersville to Cadiz. From Wichita, via Sumner City, Caldwell, 

krom Cadiz to Rockcastle. Cheyenne, Washita agencies, and Fort Hiil, 

From Cadiz to Linton. to Jackson, Texas. 

From Caseyville to Providence. From Wichita to Willington. 

From Fredonia to Dixon. From Wichita to Augusta. 

From Fredonia to Eddyville. From Hutchinson to Camp Supply. : 

From Calvert City, via Haddock’s Ferry, From Hutchinson, via Atlanla, to Fort 
Dycusburgh, to Fredonia. Zarah. 

From Mayfield, via Fair Oaks and Clear From Big Timber, via Greenville, Burr Oak, 
Springs, to Simpsonia. White Mound, and Salem, to Cora. 
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From Winfield, via Oxford, to Sumner City. | 
From Bunker Hill to Zarah. | 
From Coneordia, via Pipe Creek, Minne- 
jis, Lindsey, Salina, and Lindsburg, to 
oo . 
Wichita. 1 
aaah Salina, via Elm Creek, to Hutchinson. || 
From Kirwin to the western line of the 
State. | 
"From Kirwin, up Deer ereek, to the north- | 
western corner Of Phillips county, 
from Kirwin, via Truesdale and Darling 
Ranch, to Prairie Dog City. 
From Russell Station, via Osborn, Gaylord, 
and Ballard, to Red Cloud, in Nebraska. 
From New Scandinavia, via White Rock 
City, Greenville, White Mound, Sweeney’s 
Ranch, Ballard, and Gaylord, to Fort Hays. 
From Belleville, via Prairie Plaine, to Dry- 


1 


jen, Nebraska. 
From Wyandotte, via Quindaro, Six-Mile 
House, White Church, and May Wood, to || 
Tonganoxie. 1} 
From Buuker Hill, via Lura, to Osborne | 
City. 
From Burlington, via Lyndon, Fairfax, and || 
Richardson, to Carbondale. | 
From Humboldt to Hepler. | 
From Greenville, via Oakland and Iowa, | 
to Athens. 
From Beloit, via Salt Creek and Lincoln || 
Centre, to Etlsworth. | 
From Aurora to Beloit. 1] 
From Concordia, via Lake Sibley, to Bell- || 
ville. 


From Oswego, via Elm Grove, to Parker. || 


From Coffeeville, via Peru and Cedar Vale, 
to Arkansas City. 

From Clay Centre, via Brown Rock and | 
Butler, to Washington. | 
From Fort Hays, via Bulls City, Cedarville, 
Emmaville, aud Waterloo, to Fort Kearney, | 
Nebraska. - 
From liogo to Altoona. 





From Wichita, via Bellplaine and Oxford, | 
to Arkansas City. | 

Krom Newton, via Hutchinson, Fort Zarah, || 
to Furt Dodge. 
, From Eskridge, via Rock Creek, to Council 

rove, 

From Jewell, via Oakland and White Mound, 
to Red Cloud, Nebraska. 

From Fredonia to Elk City, 

From Sabetha to Falls City, Nebraska. 

From Perryville, via Ozawkie, to Grass- || 
hopper Falls. 1] 

from Abilene, via Buckeye, Cheever, and 
Lovejoy, to Clay Centre. 

Krom Elk City, via Boston, Cloverdale, to 
Cedarvale. 


1} 
| 


LOUISIANA. 


From Lake Charles to Leesburg. 
From Washington to Churchville. 
From Washington, via Big Cave, to mouth 
ol Bayou Rouge. | 
From Port Vincent, via Walker’s, Ott’s || 
Mills, and Hog Braneb, to Independence. 
From Monroe to Vernon. 
From Cuba to Brooklyn. 
From Lake Providence to Floyd. 
From Vernon to Wiunfield. \| 
From Farmerville to Marion. 
From Farmervilie to Pigeon Hill. 1] 
From Homer to Eldorado. 


|| Oak Valley, and Dryden, to 


\| ville, to Currant River. 


r 


MISSOURI. 
From Troy, via Chantilly, New Salem, Bur 
roy. 
From Newark to La Belle. , 
From West Plains, via Chapel and Summers 

From Mound College to Jacksonville. 

From Brazeto, via Hanleys, St. Elizabeth 
l'avern, and Cage, to Dixon. 

From Hiilsboro, via Lemay'’s Ferry, to St. 
Louis. ; 

From Gainesville to Mountain Home. 

From Billings, via Delaware Town, to Ozark. 

From Fair Grove to High Prairie. 

From Sentinel Prairie, Payne’s Prairie, to 
Bolivar. ‘ 

From Dixon to Manton. 

From Linn to Cooper Hill. 

From Bethany to Eagleville. 

From Oregon, via Grant Whig Valley, to 
Maryville. 

From Pickering to Grant City. 

From Breckenridge to Groveland. 

From Civil 
tenden. 

From Civil Bend to Kindig. 

Krom Mercyville, via Tullvania and New 
Boston, to Milan. 

From O'Fallon, via Cottleville, Hamburg, 
Mechanicsville, and Dashoff, to O’ Failon. 

From Van Buren to Poplar Bluff. 

From Grant’s Hill, via Grant City, to Bed- 
ford, lowa. 

From Marysville, via Clearmount, to Brady- 
ville, lowa. 

From Mooreville, via Monroe, Morris, and 
Bates, to Norborne. 

From Rockport to College Springs, Iowa. 

From Marysville to Rochester. 


~— 


Bend, via Jameson, to Crit- 


MINNESOTA. 

From Beaver, via Elbaand Whitewater Falls, 
to St. Cuarles. , 

From Antrim to Fairmount. 

From Worthington to Spirit Lake, in Towa, 

From Windom, via Big Bend, Lake Sheteck, 
and Saratoga, to Lynd. 

From Rushford to Winona. 

From Campbell, via Sherwin’s Lakes, to 
Fergus Falls. 

From Newburg, via Lenora, Amherst, and 
Watson Creek, to Washington. 

From Rochester, via Farm Hill, to 
City. 

From Lake City, via West Albany, Hyde 
Park, Miliville, and Forest Mound, to Plain- 


Lake 


|| view, 


From Rosendale to Cosmos. 

From Atwater to Cosmos. 

From Morris to Lac Qui Parle. 

From Worthington, via Lawrence, to Dell 
City, Dakota Territory. i 

From Blue Karth City to Banks 

From Henderson, via Prairie Mound 
Round Grove, to Beaver I*alls. 

From Cokato to Fair Haven. 

From SaintJoseph, Saint Wendalland, Hold- 
ing’s Ford, to Burnhamsville. 

From Jackson, via Worthington, to Luverne. 

From Graham Lake to Herron Lake. 

From Worthington, via Round Lake and 
Lake Ocheden, to Jackson, 

From Maywood to Princeton. 


and 


From Baton Rouge to Clinton. | From Bonnewell 8 Mills, via Collingwood, 
F ae > : || to Cokato Station. 
rom Franklinton to Palestine. , ko T 
F \ oe ; From Herman to Lake Traverse. 
rom Monroe, via Chemiere, Brooklyn, to || ‘ . 
Wit held From Jackson to Windom. 
-0 id. > . . , ° 
, y : . Graham Lake to Worthington. 
From New Orleans to Grand Isle, in the | From ee \ - a 
parish of Jefferson From Grand Meadow to High Forest. 
; From Saint Peter to New Auburn. 
7 MARYLAND, ~ From Langdon to Cottage Grove. 
From Dundee to Skipton. | From Alexandria, via Miltona and Leaf 





From Westminister, via Mexico and Sny- | 
dersburg, to Manchester. 

From Park Mills to Greenfield Mills. 

rom Brooklyn to Johuson’s Store. 
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Valley, to Brandon. 
From Elizabethtown to Oak Lake. 
From Alexandria, via Moe, to Herman, 
From Holmes City to Herman. 
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From Rush Lake to O*¢ter-Tail Crossin: 
From Willmar to Granite Falls. 
bey ym W | mar, 


and Yellow 


via Emerson, Hawk Creek, 
Medic ne C¢ vy. to 
From Redwood Falls to Beaver Falls 
rom ka r Haven, Via lreuch Lake, to 
Cokuato Station. 
Lake to Santia 


MISSISSIPPI, 


From Clear rO 
oa &* 


From Vaiden to Sidon. 

MONTANA, 
Krom Beartown to Yreka. 
s 


rom Missoula, via Agency and St. Igna- 
tius, to Seribner. 

Irom Springville to Centreville 

rom Radersburg to Keatingville. 

rom Darling to Vipond. 

From Radersburg, via Crow Creek Ferry, 
Store, North Creek, 


Duck Creek, and Diamond City, to Fort Baker. 


Deep Creek, Robinson’s 


MICHIGAN, 
‘rom Clam Lake to 
om L[vart to 


l'raverse City. 
l’almouth. 
‘rom Clam Luke to 


| 

] 

l Sherman. 
Krom Clam Lake to 
| 

I 

| 

| 


Manistee. 
‘rom | aimouth, Vv Le Farewell, LO Clam Lake. 
: Ashton to Marietta 

‘rom Owasso to Big Rapids. 
‘rom Falmouth, via Houghton 


rom 


Lake and 


Grand ‘Traverse State road, to life Lake. 
MAINE, 
From Mattawaumkeag to Medway. 
Krom Greenville to Mount Kinueo. 
From Caribou office in Lindon to New 


sweden, 


lrom Green's Landing to Isle aun Hant. 

From Indian Township to Grand Lake 
Stream, over the Granger turnpike. 

Krom Winter Harbor, via Bireh Harbor 


and Prospect Harbor, to West Goldsborough. 

From Linneus, via Oakfield and Dyer Brook 
P] ita j mm, LO | land I'a is. 

From Lindon, via Woodland and Perbam, 
to Washburn. 

From Etna Centre to South Kina. 

From Newfield, via West Newhield. to East 
Wakefield railroad station, New Llampshive. 

‘rom Windham Ceutre, via Windiam, to 
Great Falls. 

Irom East Holden, via Dedham, South Ded 
ham,and [ilsworth, to a pointtwo miles suuth 
of Dedham. 

NEBRASEA, 

From Ashland, via Eagle, to Palmyre. 

From Columbus, via Clear Creek, Osceola, 
and Linevln Creek, to Y ork Centre, 

From Nebraska City, via 
to Ashland. 


t ’ . 1. 
\\ ilsou’s Cree K, 


From North Bend, via Hillsdale, to West 
Px nt 

From Grand Island, via Juniata, to Red 
Cloud. 

I'rom C onwood Springs, via St ckville, 
to Khked Willow. 

From Bennett, via Solon, to Cropsey. 

| 1 Fall Uily, Nebrask 4, bo Subetha, 


From North Bend LO Mid an 1, 
From Pium Creek, 

\ * 
mouth of Irene 
Julesburg, Colorado Lerritory. 
Krom Columbu 

> 
mit, to | Sat 


, m- 
From Dennett, 


Via Arrapahoe, and 
hnman s Fork, wwebraska, tO 


3, Via Pepperville and Sum- 
via Laoni, to Beatrice. 
Krom Sutton, via Spring lanch, to Meridian. 
From Grand 
Cots sfield. 
From Ashland to Lone Valley. 
From Ponca, Nebraska, Lo l'exas, Dak« ta 
Territory. 
rom Ponca, via Daily Branch and Morton’s 
Place, to Suint James. 
From Lincoln, via lipton, Oak Creek, und 
li Sand Creek, to Benton. 


Island, via Dannebrag, to 








ney 


ot gare i 
+ SRR oe ae oe 
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. . . * , | 
Irom Pleasant Hill, via Tabor, Lucieville, || 


ind Henry, to Red Cloud. 

Krom Papillion, via Forest City, to Ash- 
land. 

rom Fort Kearney, via Republican City 


Mihnpire, 


and Alma City, to Arrapahoe. 
‘rom Harvard, via Spring Ranch to Red 
( md 
I: Fairmount, via McFadden, to York. 
rom Columbus to Crete. 
Krom Adams Centre, via Gilson, to Red 


C ua 
rom Fairmount, Nebraska, via Hebron, to 
Bellville Kan aA. 


Irom Red Cloud, Nebraska, to Fort Hays, 


Kansas. 

From York to Amity. 

From Norfolk, Nebraska,via Santee agency, 
Springtield, Dayton, Scotland, Maxwell City, 


Ked Karth, and Skunk Lake, to Dell City, | 


Dakota Territory. 

From Columbus, via Hammond, to 
brara. 

l’rom Lone Tree to Niobrara. 

l’vom Syracuse, via Burr Oak, Hendricks, 
and Latrobe, to Laoni. 

l'rom Palmyra, via Solon, to Latrobe. 

From Jenkins’ Mills to Concordia, Kansas. 


Nio- 


NEW JERSEY. 

'rom Closter to Alnine. 

From Elizabeth to Lyons Farms. 

krom Layton to Dingman’s Ferry. 

From Rudd's Lake, via Mount Olive, to 
Drakestown. 

from Somerville, via 
Black well’s, 


Weston, Millstone, 
Griggstown, Harlingen, and 
Piainville, to Flaggtown. 

From Newton, via Tranquility and Hunts- 
Ville, to Allamuchy. 

‘rom Parsippany Station to Troy. 

From Caldwell to Centreville. 

Krom Caldwell, via Fairtield, to Pine Brook. 

Krom Flanders, via 
German Valley. 


l'rom Hamburg, via Beaver Run, to Papa- || 


katong. 
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From Cheshire to Bristol Springs. 
From Chusbam to Kast Salem. 


rom Pine Lake, via Newkirk’s, Rockwood, | 


Kecks Center, and Sommersviile, to Fonda. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
From West Ossippee to Centre Sandwich. 


rom North Weare, via Henniker and West | 


Henniker, to Hillsburg Bridge. 
From Rumney to North Groton. 


NEVADA. 


Irom Wadsworth, via St. Clavis Station, | 


Stillwater, and West Gate, Ellsworth, and San 


| Antonio, to Belmont. 


From Pine Grove to Rockland, Nevada. 


From Wadsworth, via Walker River, Metal- | 


lie Distric, Roads, Salt Marsh, Columbus, 


Silver Peak, Palmetto, and Fish Lake Valley, | 


to Fort Independence. 
From Elko, Nevada, via Tuscarora and 
Bull Run District, to Mountain City, Nevada. 
From Elko, Nevada, to Bullion City Rail- 


| road Mining District, Nevada. 


Krom Toana, via Scheliburne, Piermont, 
Sacramento District, Patterson District, and 
Silver Park, to Pioche City. 

From Battle Mountain, via Tuscarora, to 
White Rock City. 


From ‘l'ecoma to Buel. 


From Wells Station, via Clover Valley, | 


|| Spruce Mountain, Sheiburn, Ruby Hill, Pier- 
| mont, and Silver Park, to Pioche. 


Naughtingsville, to | 


Krom New Foundland, via West Milford, to | 


Ringwood Furnace. 


trom Smith’s Mills, via Lower Macopin | 


and Upper Macopin, to West Milford. 
NEW YORK, 


From Grant Station to Panama. 

Irom Ellicottsville to Machias. 

Krom Truxton, via Cheningo, South Cuyler, 
and laylor Centre, to l'aylor. 

rom Cayuta, via Van Etten, to Van Etten- 
ville. 

From Downsville, via Butternut Grove and 
Fremont Centre, to Haukins. 

From Chaumont, via Depauville and Clay- 
ton Centre, to Clayton. 

Krom Springfield, via Sardinia and York- 
shire, to Arcade. 

From Hower, via Scott, Spafford, and Boro- 
dino, to Skaneateles. 

Krom Cortland Village, via Virgil and Cres- 
well, to Harford, 

From Port Leyden to Moose River. 

from Barnes’ 
and Burr's Mills, to Watertown. 


From Black Brook, via Wilmington and || 


North Elba, to Saranac Lake. 


Krom South Bristol, via Bristol Springs, to | 


Napl 8. 


rom Stockholm Depot, via Stockholm, to | 


Stockholm Centre. 

From Burke, via Burke Centre, to Thayer's 
Corners. 

Krom Hale’s 
Pennsylvania, and 
Centre, 

From Pottersviileto Mill Brook. 

From Franklin to Franklin Station. 

From Port Chester, via White Plains, to 
Parrytown. 


Kiddy, via New 
Danville, to 
Pennsylvania. 


Baltimore, 
Harmony 


Coruers, via Kast Rodman |} 





NORTH CAROLINA, 


From Troy to Carthage. 

From Bowers Mills, via Rock Bridge, 
Allen’s Store, and Caledonia, to Cuvierville. 

From Catawba Vale, via Crooked Creek, 
Stone Mountain, Bear Wallow, and 
Ridge, to Hendersonville. 

Krom Asheville, via Burnsville, Bakersville, 
Boone, and Jefferson, to Sparia. 

From Hickory Tavern, via Dudley’s Shoals, 
Brusley Mountain, and Warrior Creek, to 
Wilkesboro, 

From Globe to Blowing Rock. 

From Sparta to Independence, in Georgia. 

From Catawba Station, via Yount’s Muils, 
Clines Store, White Sulphur Springs, and 
Hickory ‘Tavern, to Jefferson. 

Krom Brown's Summit to Company Mills. 

From Warm Springs to Spring Creek. 

From Monteo to Cape Hatteras. 


From Shoe Hill, via Montpelier, to Edin- | 


boro Medical Coliege. 
OHIO. 
From Cherry fork to Wheat Ridge. 


From Belmont, via Morristown, to Flushing. | 


I'rom Leatherwood to Cadwallader. 

From Cambridge to New Connerstown. 

From Nelson to Southington, 

From Ripley,via Huntington, to Manchester. 

From Union to Eagle Creek. 

From Lewis Cenire, via White Sulphur 
Springs, to Plaine City. 


From Tranquillity, via Campbell’s Mill, to | 


| Fairfax. 


OREGON, 

From Pendleton, via Forks of Birch Creek 
and Rock Creek, to Scotts. 

From Union to Gem City, Union county. 

From Baker City to Wingville. 

From Jacksonville, via Manzanita, Hanna’s 
Ferry, Big 
Creek, Sam’s Valley, to Jacksonville. 

From 


City, Mansfield, to Empire City. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
From Peru Mills, via 
Shade Gap. 
From New Gallilee to Canneiton. 
From Findieyviile to Mouongatela City. 
From Ceutralia to Montana City. 
From Herricksville to Le Raysville. 


Shade Valley, to 


Blue | 


Meadow, Little and Big Butte | 


Roseburg, via Looking-Glass post | 
ofice, Brewster Vailey, Benton Prairie, Coos | 


|| Brom Woodbury to Roaring Springs 
|| From Bendersville, via Idavilie, to {, 
Run. 

| From Greenwood Furnace to Reedgy 
|| From Burnt Cabins to Richmond Fy 
| From Cumberland Valley, via Bean’s 
to Flintstone, Maryland. 

From Buckhorn, via New Columbia. ; 
|| Jerseytown. — 
| From Sereno, via Unityville, to My, 
| Bottom. r 

From Beatty’s Station, via Lycippus , 
Pleasant Unity. 

Krom Marshall’s Creek, via Reseca, Twelve. 
Mile Pond, Fifteen-Mile Pond, to Blooming 
Grove. ; 

From Adamstown, via Swartzvilleand Reiy. 
hold’s Station, to Reinholdsville. n 

From Thompson, via Hine’s Corners, Pros. 
ton Centre, Stanton Hill, Scott Centre, aug 
Bali’s Eddy, to Hancock, New York, 

From Parnassus to North Washington, 

From Williamson, via St. Thomas, to Mount 
Parnel. 

From Williamson to Upton, 

From Darlington, via Canelton, Elder's 
Mills, and Ackor, to Clarkson, Ohio. 

From Parsons to Wilkesbarre. 

From Noble’s Mills to Taylorsville, 
| From Vancefort to Hayesville. 
| From Engiish Centre to Waterville, 
| 


ubter 3 


lile, 
race 





SOUTH CAROLINA, 
From Whippy Swamp to Allendale, 


From Sheldon, on Port Royal railroad, to 
| Oak Point, on Bull river. 


TEXAS. 
|| From Cameron to Giadings. 


| From Houston to Liberty. 
| k’rom Newton to Leesburg. 

From Burkville to Sabine Town. 
| From Burkville to Alexaudria. 
| From Burkville to San Augustine 

From Liberty to Sau Augustine. 

From Houston to Jasper. 

From San Augus:iue to Jasper. 

From Dalias, via Kagleford, Grapevine, and 
| Prairie Point, to Decatur. 
| From Paris to Perryville. 
| From Keachi, in Louisiana, via Glade 
|| Springs, Elysium Fields, and Evergreen, to 
|| Harmony Hill. 
‘| Krom Trinity City, via Butler, Fairfield, 
Tehuacana, to Hillsborough. 

From Benham, via Gay Hill and Caldwell, 
to Caweron. 

From Giddings to Lexington. 

From Stephensville to Weathersfield. 

From Stephensville to Comanche. 

Irom McKinney to Denton. 

From Greenville to Cooper. 

From Greenviile to Kaufman. 

From Mount Pleasant to Honey Grove. 

From Carsetta to Mansfield, in Louisiana. 

From Belton to Lampasas. 

From Waxahachie to Ciebourne. 

From Gainsville to Decatur. 

From Sherman, via Preston, Georgetown, 
and Cedar Springs, to Buorlands. 

From Basin Springs to Sherman. 

From Sherman to Warren. 

From McKinney, via Lebanon, to Fort 
Worth. 

From Austin, via Blaneo, to Fredericksburg. 

From Gatesville to Lampasas. 

From Marshail, via Curter’s Ferry, 0 
Sabine river, to Carthage. 

From Jefferson to Gilmen. 

From Bastrop to Red Rock. 

From San Saba to Fort Mason. 

Krom Victoria, via Guadalupe River, Ana- 
qua, Cromweli’s Mills, and Kemper City, le 
| Ketugio. 
| From Meridian to Cleburn. 

From Waco, via Meridian, Hico, Comanche, 
Brownwood, Concho Post, Concho, thence 0 
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ect with overland mail from California, to 
7 Au on. 
Prom Burnet, via Blufton, Sluno Town, and 
cepan Settlement, to Fort Mason. 
From Liberty to Cold Springs, on the west 

, of Prinity river. 

Fre m La Grange to Lockhart. 
om San Antonio to Friotown, 

From Victoria to Texana, 

Prom San Antonio to Bandera. 

From Lampasas to Brownwood. 

From Longview, via Gilmer, Simpsonville, 
Winsborough, and Bright Star, to Sulphur 
Springs. 

‘From Sulphur Springs via Emery and Jor- 
dan Saline, to Canton. 
yrom Canton to Athens. 

‘rom Moutagne to Jacksboro’. 
rom Greenville, via Humboldt, Ashland, 
and Pecan, to Cooper. 

From Jefferson, via Pittsburg, to Bright 
Star. 

From Hallsville, via Flanigan’s Mills, Har- 
mony Hil, and Beekville, to Carthage. 

From Mount Pieasant, via Dabb’s Bridge, 
Sulphur Bluff, Charleston, Cooper, and Ben 
Fianklin, to Honey Grove. 

From Cooper, via Pecan Branch and Com- 
merce, to Greenville. 

From Sherman, via Preston, Georgetown, 
Cedar Springs, Bourlands, and Bason Springs, 
to Shermah. 

From Livingston, via Moscow, to Homer. 

From Livingston, via Colila, to Sumpter. 

TENNESSEE, 

From Livingston, via Sweet Gum Plains, 
Ward Fox Springs, to Celina. 

From Walnut Valley to Filimore. 

Krom Union Depot to Whitestore. 

fkrom Jonesboro to Horse Creek Camp 
Ground, 

from Freedom to Washington College. 

rom Jackson to Wellwood. 

Krom Macon, via Oakland and Hickoryville, 
to Wythe Depot. 

from Memphis, via Cuba, Mount Zion, to 
Portersville. 

irom |renton, via Brazil, to Easton. 

From Humboldtto Brazil. 

From Mossy Creek to Kutledge. 

From Cross Plains, via Fountain Head and 
Epperson Springs, to Lafayeite. 

Krom Brentwood, via Owens Cross-Roads, 
Rock Hil, and Patensville, to Hurt’s Cross- 
Roads, 


From Mitchelsville to Springfield. 


ee 


UTAH. 

From Ophir, via Camp Floyd, to Fairfield. 

From Fairfield to Eureka. 

From Kureka to Payson. 

From American Fork City to Forest City. 

From Salt Lake City to Silver Lake. 

VERMONT. 

From Windsor to Cornish Flat, in New 
Hampshire. 

From Greensboro, via East Craftsbury and 
Crafisbury, to North Craftsbury. 

From South Hardwickto North Craftsbury. 
From Whiting Station, via Sudbury and 
Hubbardtown, to Castleton. 

From Cabot to Walden. 

From Bradford to West Corinth. 

From Corinth to East Corinth. 

From Norrisville to Danville. 


VIRGINIA. 


From Barksdale Depot, via Hall’s Cross- 
Roads, to Spring Garden. 

From Wolf-Trap to Omega. 

From Dauville, via Hull’s Cross-Roads and 
Spring Garden, to Kiceville. 

Frow Gladeville to Grundy. 

From Mangohick to Hanover Court-House. 

From King George Court-House to Shiloh. 
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From Shiloh, via Paine’s Store. 


Rock 


Springs, Les dstown, Lo Fane Swor d. 
From Miller’s Pave rh, Via Siterprise, Faw- 

cette, and Mo int Zi n, to lay pahaognuock. 
From Hampstea i to Fair Hi ive nh. 
From Sreyeuville, via W: 

combe’s Store, to King and 


House. 


From 


ght and Lips 
Q ieen Court- 


Nottoway Court-House, via 
Mark’s Church and Marshali’s Store, to Quive 
Branch Church. 
From Guilford to Gum Springs. 
From Lynckburg City to Bigbee’s Shop. 
From Thaxton’s, via Coonesville and Sandy | 
Ford, to Stewartsville, 


Saint 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

From Buckhannon, via Valentine, Hinkle’s | 
Mill, Mary Halls, Robert Talbotts’ Store, and | 
Witmoth’s Store, to Bealington. 

From Rathbone, via Richardsonville and 
Lynch's Milis, to Arnoldsburg. 

From Castle, via Forks, Jouns Creek, Cro- 
siers, and Peck’s Miils, to Union. 

Krom Sweet Springs to Simmonsville. 

From Mouse’s via Hinkies Miils, Maltons, 
and Dunkle’s, to Franklin. 

From Fountain City to Arcadia. 

Krom Perryville to John D. Payne's, on 
Bradshaw creek. 

WISCONSIN, 

From Menominee to Sheridan. 

From he edsburg to W onewac. 

From De 
Grove. 

Krom Chippewa Falls to Flambeau Farm. 

From Viroqua, Via Newton, to La Crosse. 

From Toma, via Ontario and Bloomingdale, 
to Viroqua. 

From Prairie du Sac to Merrimac. 

From Por:osito Cassville. 

From Baidwin’s Mills to Little Wolf. 

From Berlin, via Harrisville, 1o Neshkoro. 


l’orestville Station to Norway 


From New Richmond to St. Croix Falls. 
l’'rom Montfort to Muscoda. | 
’ . . ’ | 
From Chippewa Falis, via Penoka Range, | 


to Ashland. 
From Madison to Lake View. 
WYOMING. 
From Fort Bridger to Pine Grove. 
WASHINGTON. 

From Seattle to Bensonville. 

} rom Monte Zano to Liber ly. 
Krom Whatcom to Semiahmoo. 


rom the Dalles, via Colunbus, to Golden 
Dale. 


From Delta, via Pinawawa and Colfax, to | 


Spokane bridge. 

From Snohomish City, via mouth of Sno- 
qualmie river, to Snoqualmie. 

APPROVED, May 14, 1872. 


Cuap. CLX.—An Act to establish the Pay of 
the Enlisted Men of the Army. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Lbhat trom aud alter the 
first day of July, eighteen hundred and seventy 
two, the monthly pay of the following enlisted 
men of the Army shall, during their tirst term 
ot enlistment, be «as follows, with the contln- 


gent additions thereto hereinafter provided: || 
Sergeant majors of cavalry, artillery, and || 


infantry , twenty-three dollars. 


Quartermaster sergeants of cavalry, artil- | 
| lery, and infantry, twenty-three dollars. 


Chief trumpeters of cavalry, twenty-two | 
I ’ 


dollars. 


Principal musicians ofartillery and infantry, 
tweuty-two dollars. 

Saddler sergeants of cavalry, twenty-two 
dollars. 

First sergeants of cavalry, artillery, and 
intantry, twenty-two dollars. | 


| the date of discharge. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Sergeants of cavalry, artillery, and infantry, 
Seventeen Gollars. 

of cavalry and light artillery, 
hiteen dollars, 

Ci rporals 
dollars 


Saddlers of cavalry, fifteen dollars. 


‘ , 
Cor porals 


of artillery and infantry, fifteen 


Blacksmiths and farriers of cavalry, fifteen 
dol urs. 

lrumpeters of cavalry, thirteen dollars. 

Musicians of artillery and infantry, thirteen 
doliars. 

Privates of cavalry, artillery, and infantry, 
thirteen dollars. 

Hospital stewards, first class, thirty dollars. 

Hospital stewards, second class, twenty- 
two dollars. 

Hospital stewards, third class, twenty dol- 
lars. 

Ordnance 
dollars. 

Sergeant majors of 
dollars. 

Quartermaster sergeants of engineers, thirty- 
Six dollars, 

Sergeants of engineers and ordnance, thirty- 
four dollars. 


sergeants of posts, thirty-four 


engineers, thirty-six 


Corporals of engineers and ordnance, 
twenty dollars, 

Musicians of engineers, thirteen doilars. 

Privates (first class) of engineers and ord- 
nance, seventeen dollars. 

Privates (second class) of engineers and 
ordnance, thirteen doliars, 

Sec. 2. That to the rates of pay above 
ove dollar per month shall be 
added for the third year of enlistment, one 
dollar more per month for the fourth year, 
aud one dollar more per month for the fifth 
year, making in all three dollars’ increase per 
mouth for the last year of the first enlistment 
of each enlisted man named in the first sec- 
tion of this act. But this increase shall be 
considered as retained pay, and shall not be 
paid to the sqidier until his discharge from 
the service, and shall be forfeited unless he 
shall have served honestly and faithfully to 
And all former laws 
coucerning retained pay for privates of the 
Army are hereby rescinded. 

Sec. 3. Thatall the eulisted men enumerated 
first section of this act who have re- 
enlisted or who shall hereafter re-enlist under 
the provisions of the act of August fourth, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, shall be paid 
ut the rates allowed in the second section of 
ibis act to those serving in the fifth year of 
their first enlistment: Provided, That one 
dollar per mouth shall be retained from the 
pay of the re-enlisted men, of whatever grade, 
named in the first section of this act, during 
the whole period of their re-enlistment, to be 
paid to the soldier on his discharge, but to be 
torf-ited unless he shall have served honestly 
aud taihfully to the date of discharge. 

Sec. 4. That enlisted men, now in the ser- 
vice, shall receive the rates of pay established 
in this act according to the length of their ser- 
vice, and nothing contained in this act sball 
be construed as affecting the additional monthly 
pay aliowed for re enlistments by the act of 
August fourth, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
four. 

ApproveD, May 15, 1872. 


established 


in the 


Cuar. CLXI.—An Act to establish a System 
of Deposits, to prevent Desertion, and ele- 
vate the condition of the Rank and File of 
the Army. 

Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of American 
Congress assembled, Lat any enlisted man of 
the Army may deposit his savings, in sums of 
uot jess than five dollars, with any Army pay- 
nraster, who shall furnish him a deposit: book, 
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in which shall be entered the name of the pay- 


master and of the soldier, and the amount, 
date, and place of such deposit. The money 
80 dey ysited shall be accounted for in the 
same manner as other public funds, and shall 
pass to the credit of the appropriation for the 
pay of the Army, and shall not be subject to 
forteiture by sentence of court-martial, but 
shall be forteited by desertion, and shall not 
be permitted to be paid until final payment on 


discharge, or to the heirs or representatives of 

soldier, that such deposit be 
exempt trom liability for such soldier's debts: 
Provided, hat the Government shall be liable 
for the amount deposited to the person 
depositing the same. 

Sec. 2. That for any sums of not less than 
fifty dollars so deposited for the period of six 
months, or longer, the soldier, on his final dis- 
paid interest at the rate of 
centum per 

hat the money value of all clothing 
the soldier beyond his 
shall be charged agai 


ut deceused and 


80 


charge, shall be 
four pel 


SEC. 3 


annum, 


allowance 
every six months, 


overdrawn by 


nat him, 


on the muster roll of his company, or on his 
final statements if sooner discharged. ‘The 
amount due him for clothing, he having drawn 


less than his allowance, shall not be paid to 
him until his final discharge from the service. 
Sec. 4. ‘That the system of dep sits herein 
established shall be carried into execution 
under such regulations as may be established 
by the Secretary of War. 
Sec. 5. that the amounts of deposits and 


clothing balances ‘umujated to the soldier's 
under the provisions of secuuons one and 
of this act shall, when payable to the 
soidier upon his discharge, be paid out of the 
appropriations for ** pay of the Army”’ for the 
then current fiscal year. 

Sec. 6. That all actsand parts ofacts incon- 
with the provisions of this act are 
hereby repealed. 

Approvev, May 15, 1872 


ac 
credail 
three 


Sislent 


Cuar. CLXII.—An Act to provide that Minors 
shall wot be Enlisted in the Military Service 


of the United States without the consent of | 


Parents or Guardians. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, ‘hat no person under the 
age of twenty-one years shall be enlisted or 
mustered intothe military service of the United 
States without the written consent of his 
parents or guardians: Provided, That such 
minor shall bave such parents or guardians 
eutitied to his custody and control. 

Sec. 2. That in case any officer knowingly 
violates the provisions of this act by the enlist- 
ment or muster of a minor, he shall be liable 
to be arrested and tried by a court-martial, 
and, upon conviction, shall be dismissed from 
the service, or suffer such other punishment as 
such court may direct. 


AprroveD, May 15, 1872 


Cuar. CLXIIL.—An act to authorize the 
West Wisconsin Railway Company to keep 
up and maintain a Bridge for Railway pur- 
poses across aint Croix, at the City 
ot Hudson, in the State of Wisconsin. — 
Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of Americain 

Congress assembled, Liat the West Wisconsin 

Railway Company is hereby authorized to 

keep up and maintain the bridge heretofore 

constructed by it for the uses and purposes 
of its railway across Lake Saint Croix, at 
the city of Hudson, in the county of Saint 

Croix, and State of Wisconsin, the said bridge 

having been constructed as follows, namely: 

with a draw of three hundred and twenty feet 

m length, affording two spans of one bundred 


Lake Ss 


‘ 


_ seventy-five cents a week; 
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and forty feet each in the clear, for the pas- 
sage of steamboats and other craft; also.with 
a span of one hundred and thirty-six feet in 
the clear for the passage of rafis; that the 
draw to said bridge shall be opened promptly, 
upon reasonable signal, for the passage of 
boats; that said bridge so constructed shall 
be deemed and taken to be a legal structure, 
and shall be a post road for the transmission 
of the United States mails. And all railroad 
companies desiring to use said bridge shall 
have be entitled to use and run their 
trains over the same, as now built and track 
laid over it and its approaches, under and 
upon such terms, rental, or remuneration, first 
to be fixed by the Secretary of War, after hear- 


and 


ing all the evidence and proots of both 
parties, in case the parties cannot agree on 
terms. 

Sec. 2. That the structure herein author- 


ized shall be built under and subject to such 
regulations for the security of the navigation 
of said river and lake as the Secretary of 
War shall prescribe, and the said structure 
shall be at all times so kept and managed as 
to offer reasonable and proper means tor the 
passage of vessels through and under said 
structure; and the said structure shall be 
changed at the cost and expense of the own- 
ers thereof, from time to time, as Congress 
may direct, so as to preserve the free and con- 
venient navigation of said river and lake; and 
authority to erect and continue said bridge 
shall be subject to revocation by law when- 


ever the public good sball, in the judgment 
of Congress, 80 require, 


1 
the 


Sec. 3. That in case of any litigation arising 
from any obstruction or alleged obstruction 


to the free navigation of the Saint Croix river 
at or near the crossing of said bridge, and 
raused or alleged to be caused thereby, the 
‘ause shall be commenced and tried in the 


A « 


district court of the United States for either | 


the district of Minnesota or the western dis- 
trict of Wisconsin. 

Sec. That the right to alter or amend 
this act, so as to prevent or remove all mate- 
rial obstructions to the navigation of said 
river by the construction of bridges, is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

APPROVED, May 15, 1872. 


Cuap. CLXIV.—An Act relating to the Re- 
torm School of the District of Columbia. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the board of trus- 
tees of the Retorm School of the 


of the 
for the expenses of such boys as have been 
sent to the said school by the proper author- 
ities from the cities of Washington and George- 
town and the county of Washington, and for 
which said cities and county are, respectively, 
liable to pay one dollar and fifty cents a week, 
which shall hereafter be one dollar and 
and the amount 
due from said cities and county, respectively, 
shall be paid on demand; and if not paid 
within ten days after the amount shall be 
audited, the amount due shall draw interest 


at the rate of one per centum per month | 


until paid. 


Sec. 2. That hereafter any boy under six- 


teen years of age who is destitute of a home or | 


means of support, or who is idle and incorri 
gible or wandering about uncared for by rela- 
tives or friends, and whose parents, if he has 

any living within this District, are unable to 


pay the expenses of his support in the Reform | 
at the 


School, may be sent to the said school 
expense of the city or county in which he may 
be found by the judge of the police court, the | 


District | 
of Columbia shall cause monthly accounts to | 
be rendered to the proper accounting officers | 
Territory of the District of Columbia | 


] Governor of the Territory, or the president of 
the oy of trustees of said schow] 

| Src That every boy sent to the Rer 
School shalt remain therein until he iste 


S lUWer 


i 
| 
| 
| 


one years of age, unless sooner discha 
bound as an apprentice to some proper r pe 
by the board of trustees; but no b y shy 
retained after the superintendent g t 
| reported him fully retormed. 

| Sec. 4. That whenever there shall beac) 


S jar 


| a number of boys in the school as can be nr, 
erly accommodated, it shall be the dut y oft 
president of the board of trustees to give no ic 
to the criminal and police courts of the f, 
whereupon no boys shall be sent to the seh 

| by the said courts until notice shall be oj, en 
them by the president of the board that yp 
can be received. 

Sec. 5. That if any person shall entice. 
attempt to entice, away from said schoo! 
any boy legally committed to the same, or s| 
harbor, conceal, or aid in harboring or ¢ 
cealing, any boy who shall have escaped from 
said school, such person shall, upon conviction 
|| thereof, be ‘deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and shall pay a fine of not less than ten jor 
more than one hundred dollars, which shal] jo 
|| paid to the treasurer of the board of trustees: 
| and any trustee, or the superintendent of guid 
school, and any policeman, shall have power, 
and 1s hereby made their duty, to arrest any 
| boy, when in their power 80 to ‘do, who shall 
| have escaped from said school, and return him 
| thereto. 

Sec. 6. That the sum of ten thousand dollars 
| be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, ; 

|| of any money in the Lreasury vor ott lerwise 
| appropriated, to pay the annual salaries of the 
|| superintendent, one thousand five isealied 
dollars; two assistant superintendents, seven 
hundred and fifty dollarseach ; and the matron, 
six hundred dollars ; and for assistant teachers 
||} and others, incidental expenses, 
| clothing, fuel, servant hire. 

Sec. 7. That the Secretary of the Interior 
be authorized to purchase a new site for said 
school, to be selected by himself and the board 
| of trustees, on which buildings for the accom: 
modation of three hundred boys shall be erected, 
| under the supervision of the said Secretary, | 
board of trustees, and the architect ot the 
Capitol ; and for these purposes the sui of 
|| one hundred thousand dollars is hereby appro 
priated: Provided, That betore avy par of 
|| this appropriation shall be drawn, planus and 
specifications of the building to be erected shall 
be made by the architect of the Capiiol, and 
approved by the Secretary of the Inierior; 
and the amount expended for the purchase of 

said site and the erection of said buildings shall 
not exceed the sum hereby appropriated. 

APPROVED, May 15, 1872. 
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Carp. CLXV.—An Act declaring the Lands 





constituting the Fort Collins Military Kes: 
| ervation, in the Territory of Colorado, 
subject to Pre-emption and Homestead 


Entry, as provided for in existing Laws 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep 
resentatives of the United States of America 0! 
Congress assembled, That the lands constitu 
| ing the Fort Collins military reservation, 10 
the Territory of Colorado, so far as the same 
have not been lawfully disposed of since their 
reservation, are hereby restored to the United 
| States and made subject to pre- emption and 
homestead entry only, as now provided for by 
| law, 
| APPROVED, May 15,+1872. 








| Cuar. CLXIX.—An Act to regulate the 


China 


Salary of the Consul at Tien Tsin, 


| Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep: 
| resentatives of the United States of America i" 
\| Congress assembled, 


That the salary of tle 
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in opening the said draw 
during or after the passage of trains. 


Sec. 3. That any bridge constructed under 


r,ited States consul at Tien Tsin, China, 
‘.\). from and after the passage of this act, 

ee five bundred dollars; and the laws | 
ogi ing the duties of salaried consuls shall 
gu 


ern § aid consul. 


. APPBOVED, May 17, 1872. 
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ryction of certain Bridges across the Mis- 


—An Act to authorize the Con- | 


sissippi river, and to establish the same as | 


Post litoads. 


Re itenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
eseutatives of the United States of America in 
ress assembled, ‘Vhat it shall be lawful 
ive Western Ilinois Bridge Company, a 
-yoraion existing under the laws of the 
Sate of Missouri, to build a bridge across the 
\igsissippi river, at the city of Quincy, Lili- 
is, . for the purpose of crossing persons and 
roperty, such as are usually 
agou-bridges; and also to lay on and over 
id bridge railway tracks for the more perfect 
connection Of any railroads that are or shall 
constructed to the said river at or opposite 
ud point, aud that, when constructed, all 
sous and property as aforesaid, and also all 
trains of all roads terminating at said river, at 
or opposite said point, shall be allowed to cross 


{ 


( 


1 
} 
Ww 


crossed on | 


said bridge for reasonable compensation, to | 


be made to the owners of said bridge, under 
the limitations and conditions hereinafter pro- 
vided; and in case of any litigation or alleged 
obsiruction to the free navigation of said river, 
the cause may be tried before the district court 
of the United States of any State in which any 
portion of said obstruction or bridge touches ; 
and that all railway companies desiring to use 
ihe said bridge shall have and be entitled to 

jual rights and privileges in the passage of 

- same, and in the use of the machinery and 
fixtures thereof, and of all the approaches 

ereto, under and upon such terms and con- 
ditions as shall be prescribed by the Secretary 

’ War, upon hearing the allegations and 
proofs of the parties, in case they shall not 
agree. 

Sec. 2. That said bridge may, at the option 
of the 
either as a pivot drawbridge, or with unbroken 
or continuous spans: Provided, That if the 
said bridge shall be made with unbroken or 
continueus spans, it shall not be of less eleva- 
tion, in any case, than fifty feet 7 ove high 
water mark, as understood at th point “of 
location, to the bottom chord of the bridge; 
nor shall the spans of said bridge be less than 
two hundred and fifty feet in length, and the 
piers of said bridge shall be parallel with the 
current of the river, and the main span shall 
be over the main channel of the river, and not 
less than three hundred feet in length: And 
provided also, That if said bridge shall be con- 


structed as a pivot drawbridge, the same shall | 


be constructed with a draw over the main 
channel of the river at an accessible and navi- 
gable point, and with spans of not less than 
one hundred and sixty feet in length, in the 
clear, on each side of the central or pivot pier 
ot the draw; and the next adjoining spans to 
the draw shall not be less than two hundred 
aud fifiy feet, if the proper location of the 
draw over the channel will admit spans of this 

width between it and the shore, and said spans 

shall not be less than thirty feet above low- 
water mark, and not less than ten feet above 
extreme high-water mark, m easuring: to the 
bottom chord of the bridge, and the piers of 
said bridge shall be parallel with the current 
of the river: And provided also, That said 
draw shall be opened prowpily, upon reason- 
able signal, for the passage of ‘the boats whose 

construction shall not be such as to admit of 
their passage under the permanent spans of 


sald bridge, except when trains are passing | 


over the sume; but in no case shall uuneces- 


company building the same, be built | 
pany & ) 


\| and the State of Muiue shall cede j 





|| otherwise 


| this act, and according to its limitations 


, SHali 
be a lawful structure, and shall be recognized 
and known as a post route, upon which, also, 
no higher charge shall be made for the trans- 
mission over the same of the mails, the troops, 
aud munitions of war of the United States, 
than the rate per mile paid for their transport- 
ation over the railroads or 
leading to said bridge, and Unite d Staies 
shall have the right of way fox postal tele- 
graph purposes across said bridge. 

Sec. 4. That said company may execute a 
mortgage upon said bridge, and issue bonds, 
payable, principal and interest, in 
United States currency. 

Sec. 5. hat the right toalter or amend this 
act, sO as to prevent or remove all material 
obst ructions to the navigation of said river by 
the construction of said bridge, is hereby ex 
pressly reserved ; and the said bridge shall be 
built under and subject to such regulations for 
the security of the navigation of said river as 
the Secretary of War shali prescribe; and the 
said bridge shall be, at all 
managed as to offer reasonable 
means for the passage ot 

Sec. 6. That the 
with the necessary drawings 
shail be submitied to the Secretary of VW 
for his approval, aud uutil he approve the 
plan and location of said bridge it shall not be 
built or commenced ; and sauuld any chang 
be made in the plan of said bridge during the 
progress of the work thereon such change shall 
be subject to the approval of the Secretary of 
War; and all changes in the construction or 
any alteration of said bridge, that may be 
directed at any by Congress, shall be 
made at the cost and expense of the owners 
thereof. 

Sec. 7. That the and 
Bridge Company, their successors and assigns, 
a corporation existing under and by virtue ol 
the laws of the State of 
is hereby, authorized to construct and main- 
tain a bridge over the Mississippi river at and 
between the Ci y ol Y Hancock 
county, and State of Illinois, and the city of 
Alexandria, in Clark county, and State of 
Missouri; and the bridge authorized to be 
built by this section is hereby declared to be 
a post route, and shall have ail the privileges 
and be subject to all the terms, restrictions, 
and requirements contained in the foregoing 
sections of this act: Provided, ‘lhat the con 
struction of the bridge mentioned in this sec- 
tion shall be commenced within eighteen 
months from the passage of this act. 

APPROVED, May 17, 1872. 


pote hig yuiways 


gold or 
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plan and 
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ot said bridge, 


Lime 
Warsaw 
Missour:, be, 


Warsaw, in 


Cuap. CLXX 
tion of a Public Building in 
Maine. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and is authorized and 
directed to purchase at private sale a lot of 
land situate in the city Maine, 
suitable for a site for a public building to ac 
commodate the custom-house, post olhce, and 
any other offices of the General Government 
Lu said ciiy; and to erect thereon a building 
for the purposes aforesaid, the cost of said 
site and building being limited to fifty thou- 
sand dollars, of which amount ‘ns five 
thousand dollars are hereby appropriated, to 
be paid from any money in the Treasury not 
appropriated: Provided, That no 
money approp sriated shall be expended until a 
good title is obtained to the site aforesaid, 





Rockland, 


liereby, 


ot Rockland, 
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Alexandria | 


aud | 


t authorizing the Erec- | 


or 
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| over the same to the United States, and shall 
| also duly release and relinquish to the United 
States the right to tax or in any way assess 
said site or the property_of the United States 
that may be thereon during the time that the 


United States shall be or remain the owner 
thereof. 


| ApproveD, May 17, 1872. 


Cnar. CLXXII.—An act making Appropri- 
ations to make Def ficiencies in the Appro- 
priations for the service of the Govern 
ment for the fiscal year ending June thirty, 

| eighteen hundred and seventy two, and for 
former years, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘Thatthe following sums, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, be, 
and the same are hereby, appropriated for the 
service of the year ending June thirtieth, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-two, or for the 

| period and purposes hereinafter expressed, 
namely: 
| HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
For cartage for the House 
tives, three thousand dollars; and construct- 
shall not hereafter be paid for, 
but all articles delivered on the trip shall be 
paid for as load. And for a deficiency 
* the appropriation for folding documents, 
including pay of folders and material there- 
for, thirty thousand dollars. 
| ‘lo pay the official reporters of the Globe in 
each House the amount which the Compirolier 
of the Treasury may find severally due them 
for services during the sessions of the Forty 
| Second Congress, under the eighteenth sectiou 
of the act entiiled ‘*Anact making appropria 
tions for sundry civil expenses ol Gov 
ernment for the year ending thirtieth, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, and for 
| other purposes,’’ approved July twenty-eighth, 
eighteen hundred und sixty-six. 
|| ‘That the Speaker is hereby authorized to 
| employ a clerk, at a salary of eighteen hun- 
dred dollars per annum, and no appointment 
| on the Doorkeeper’s roils shall be made to 
|| take the place of the person hitherto detailed 
\| as clerk to the Speaker, aud from March first 
|| to the se of this fiscal year, six hundred 
\| dolla; are hereby appropriated for his salary. 


of Representa- 
ive cartage 


one 


the 
June 


SENATE. 
| That the payment of mileage of Senators 
| for actual attendance at the session of the 
| Senate convened on the tenth day of May, 
|| eighteen hundred and seventy-one, by procla- 
\| mation of the President, is hereby author- 
\| ized. 
For miscellaneous items, fifteen thousand 
| dollars. 
| For labor, seven thousand five hundred dol- 
lars. 
|| For furniture, three thousand six ‘hundred 
| dollars. 
| For expenses of heating and ventilating 
|| apparatus for al year ending June thirty, 
| eighteen hundre | and seventy-one, four hun 
dred dollars. 

lor compensation of John C, 
for service as 


Knowlton, 
the Senate dur 
ing the month of April, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-nine, one hundred and twenty dollars. 

To pay Rives and Bailey for c: um plete sets 
of the Congressional Globe and Appendix, 
furnished to Senators who had not previoasly 

ceived them, under the act of July fourth, 
elghteen hundred and sixty-f ur, three thou- 
sand and five dollars. 

For clerks to committees, pages, horses, 


and carryal aly ten thousand dollars. 


messenger in 


JAPITOL POLICE, 


For captain of the police, two hundred and 
two lieutenants, at 


vighty-eight dollars; for 


if 
ji 
+ 
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three hundred dollars each : 
hun j ‘ed 


, eleven thousand six hun- 
dred and forty dollarg, 


and twenty-eight 
privates, at three and 


dollars each: in all 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. 


For contingent expenses of the Library of 
Congress, rendered uecessary by the copyright 
business of said Library, five hundred dollars. 
‘Lo enable the disbursing agent of the joint Com- 
mittee on the Library to balance sundry frac- 
tional overdratts in the following funds, forthe 
fiscal years of eighteen hundred and seventy 
one and eighteen hundred and seventy-two, two 
hundred and fitty-seven dollars and eight cents, 
the sameto be placed to the eredit of the tunds 
numed in the amount sper ified to each ; fund 
for purchase of books, twelve dollars and ninety 
eight cents: 


twenty-five 


fund for purchase of law books, 

’ dollars and j 
fund for purchase of periodicals, two dollars 
aud sixty-five cents; 
hie documents, 


seventy-nine ceuts 5 
fund for exchange of pub 
six dollars and seventy cents ; 
fund tor repairs, etc., of buildings in Botanic 
Gurden, seventy-five dollars aud seventeen 
tund for improving Botanic Garden, oue 
hundred and twenty-tive doliars; fund for con- 
tingent expenses of Library, eight doilars and 
beVvently- nine ceuts, 


cents 5 


lo pay Rives and Bailey for the reporting 
and publication of the debates and proceed 
ings of the Forty-First Congress, under the 
Juin resolution approved March three, elght- 
een hundred and SIXty-nine, and coutract of 
April fourteenth, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
nine, so far as may heave been provide d tor by 
law, two thousand seven hundred and seventy- 
six dollars and ninety-eight cents, or 80 much 
thereol as may be necessary. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
lor extra clerk hire necessitated by unusual 
labor in preparing for the session of the tri- 
bunal of 
dollars. 
lor publishing the laws of the third session 
of the Forty-First Congress and of the first 


arbitration at Geneva, tive thousand 


se-sion of the Forty-Secoud Congress in pam- 
phiet form, five thousand dollars, 

For publishing the laws ot the first session 
of the Forty First Cougress in newspapers, two 
thousand one huudred dollars. 

For publishing the laws of the second ses- 
sion of the Forty-First Congress in 
papers, six 
dollars. 


news- 
thousand one hundred and twelve 


Foreign Intercourse. 


For salaries of envoys extraordinary, and 
ministers plenipotentiary, and ministers resi- 
dent, for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, 
eigh een hundred and seventy one, forty two 
thousand dollars; and forthe fiscal ye ir ending 
June thirtieth, eighteen bundred and seventy 
two, fifty thousand dollars; and in setiling the 
accounts of John rs. Hale, late minis er Lo 
Spain, the accounting officers of the T'reasury 
shall allow bim salary to the first of January, 
eighteen hundred aud seventy, at which time 
his health was so far restored us to be able to 
travel, aud the sum necessary tu pay the same 
is hereby appropriated, And the Secretary 
of State is hereby authorized to allow the 
payment of such sums as the President shall 
approve to the consuls of the United States at 
Algiers, Boulogne, Lyons, Marseilles, Nantes, 
Nice, and Rheims, as compensation for extra- 
ordinary services during the late warin Europe: 
Provided, Vhat the total sum so expended shall 
not exceed the unexpended balance of the 
ammount appropriated by the fourth and fifth 
paragraphs of tbe act entitled ** Anact making 
appropriations for sundry civil expeuses of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 
thiruieth, eighteen huudred and seventy two, 
and for other purposes,’’ approved March 
third, egghteen hundred aad seventy-one. 


eighty four 


Laws of the United States. 


For contingent expenses of the United States 
consulates for biank books and stationery, for 
the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, eighteen 
hundred and seventy one. fifteen thousand dol- 
lars; and for the fiseal year June 
thirtieth, eighteen hundred and seventy-two, 
fifteen thousand dollars. 

Kor pay of dragoman at the consulate at 
Constantinople trom April first, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixiy-six, to March thirty-first, eight- 
een hundred and sixty-seven, four hundred 
dollars. 

lor improvements and alteration of the 
Protestant cemetery in Malaga, Spain, five 
hundred dollars. 

lo reimburse the consul of the United States 
in the city of Mexico tor the care of the Prot 
estant American cemetery during the past 
year, for the current fiscal year, and to pay 
salary of keeper, five hundred dollars, one 
thousand one hundred and five dollars. 

For the annual proportion of the United 
States of the expenses of Cape Spartel light, 
on the coa-t of Morocco, two hundred and 
eighty five dollars. 

For additional expenses of the United States 
legation in Irance, consequent upon the re- 


ending 


moval of the seat of Government from Paris to 
Versailles, eight hundred dollars. 

l'o delray the extraordinary expenses of the 
American minister to the kingdom of Italy 
occasioned by the removal of its capita! from 


furin to Florence and trom Florence to Rome, | 


six thousand dollars. 

lo enable Robert C. Schenck, minister to 
Great Britain, to pay his private amanuensis, 
as provided by joint resolution approved Jan- 
uary eleventh, eluyhteen hundred aud Seventy 
one, from the date of the approval of said 
joint resolution to July first, eighteen hundred 
and seventy-one, one thousaud one hundred 
and eighty doliars. 

For repairs to the consular building at Tan- 
giers, three thousand dollars, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, to be expended 
under the direction of the Secretary of State, 
to be available uatil the end of the next fiscal 
year. 

lor the relief and protection of American 
seamen in foreign countries, one hundred 
thousand dollars. 


Juquiry respecting Food Fishes. 


For continuing the inquiry into the cause 
| of the decrease of the food tisnes of the cvast 
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in the construction of the assay office. p 
. . . 7 5 
City, Idaho lerritory, two thousand nine. 


dollars and five cents. 


Se 


INDEPENDENT TREASURY. 
Contingent expenses under the act of A 
gustsixth, eighteen hundred and forty-six» f 
the colleciion, safe keeping, transferring. . 
disbursement of the public moneys, One ty 
dred thousand dollars. : ‘ 
To pay deticiencies in the salaries of officer: 
clerks, and others in the office of the As ietas ; 
Treasurer in New York city for the } 
fiscal year, nine thousand three hund; 
four dollars. 


Uli- 


resent 


ed and 


TERRITORIAL GOVERNMENTS, 


District of Columbia. 

To pay the Governor, Secretary, and three 
members of the Board of Pubiie Works 9 
the District of Columbia such sums as may je 
due them for salaries from the date of 4) 


t 
thelr 


| commissions to the first of July, eighteen up. 


dred and seventy-one, three thousand eight 


hundred and fitty-one dollars and 


lourtee; 


| ceuts, or so much thereof as may be neces. 


and of the lakes, three thousand five hundred | 


dollars. 
l’or preparation of the illustrations, tables, 


and so torth, of the report of the United States 


commissioner of fish and fisheries, five hun- 
dred dollars. 


} UNITED STATES MINTS AND BRANCHES, 
Branch Mint, San Francisco, California. 
For wages of work men and adjusters, twenty- 


one thousand five hundred dollars. 


Branch Mint, Carson City, Nevada. 


For salaries and expenses, (deficiency dur- | 


| ing fiseal year ending June thirtieth, eighteen 
hundred and seveniy,) three thousend dol- 
lars. 


For wages of workmen and adjusters, for | 


fiscal year ending June thirtieth, eighteen 
huvdred and seventy-two, six thousand dol- 
lars. 
| For contingent expenses, to wit, for sundry 
miscellaneous items, including wood, charcoal, 
and freight, for the fiscal year ending June 
thirtieth, eighteen hundred and seventy-two, 
twelve thousand four hundred dollars. 
For contingent expenses of the same char- 
| acter, for the fiscal years ending June thirtieth, 
| eighteen hundred and seventy, and June thie 


|| tech, eighteen hundred end seventy -one, three 
\| thousand dollars. For this amount, deficiency 


| 


| 





} 


Sary. 

‘lo pay the members of the Board of Health 
from the date of their appointment to the first 
of July, eighteen hundred and seventy-two, at 
two thousand dollars each per aunum, twelye 
thousand one bundred and ninety-iwo doiiars 
aud fitty-six cents, or so much tuereof as may 
be necessary. : 

For compensation tothe president and mem. 
bers of the council of the District of Colum- 
bia, for the session commencing on the eighth 
of November, eighteen hundred and seventy- 
one, two thousand eight hundred and eigity 
dollars. 

For deficiency in appropriation for legisla- 
tive expenses of Moutana Territory, for the 
fiscal year ending June thirtieth, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy two, the same to be expended 
in publishing the laws and journals of the last 
session of the Legislature of said Terriiory, 
the sum of five thousand doliars. 

lor printing and binding house and council 
journals of the filth session of the Legislative 
Assembly of Montana Territory, two thousand 
four hundred dollars. 

For compensation of members of the fifth 
Legislature of Montana Territory, eigut hua- 
dred and seventeen dollars. 

For rent of office, salary of messenger, 
furniture, carpet, postage, aud other incideuial 
expenses of the secretary of the Territory of 
New Mexico, for the fiscal year ending Juue 
thirtieth, eighteen hundred aud seveuty-one, 


| one thousand three hundred and filty dollars 


and eighty-two cents. 
l’or expenses of the secretary’s office of the 
Territory of Arizona, rent of office, tuel, lights, 
printing, postage, storage of furniture, aud 80 
fourth, three thousand dollars. 
For expenses of the secretary’s office of the 
Territory of Wyoming, fuel, lights, stationery, 
postage, and so forth, one thousand two huu 
dred dollars. Nai 
For miscellaneous printing, and printing 
journals of council and house of the vine 
teenth annual session of the Legislative Assea- 
bly of the Territory of Utah, one thousand 
seven hundred and fiity dollars and forty cents. 
For deficiency of appropriation for legisla 
tive expenses of the Territory of Dakota, ior 
the fiscal years ending June thirty, eguieed 
hundred and seventy-one, and June thirty, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-two, viz: lor 
printing and binding, four thousand three hun 
dred aud seventy-five dollars; for office rent. 
four bundred and twenty-five dollars ; for im 
cidental expeuses, twelve hundred doliars; '" 
all, six thousand dollars, 


INTERNAL REVENUE. 
For stamps, paper, and dies for the use of 
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office of internal revenue, two hundred 

fy thousand dollars, 

CAPTURED AND ABANDONED PROPERTY. 
For ; 

defending suits against the Secretary of the 
repasury, or his agents, and for defence of the 
United States in respect to such property, and 
, the recovery of property claimed to have 
acerued or belonged to the United States 
through the suppression of the rebellion, and 
for setiling the accounts of agents employed 


i recovering such property, to be expended || 
under the direction of the Secretary of the | 


Treasury, thirty thousand dollars. 
UNITED STATES COAST SURVEY. 

For repairs and maintenance of the comple- 
ment of vessels used in the Coast Survey, per 
act of March second, (third, ] eighteen hundred 
and fifty-three, thirty thousand dollars. 


or pay and rations of the engineers for the | 
steamers used in the Coast Survey, no longer | 


cupplied by the Navy Departmeut, ten thou- 
sand dollars. 
BUILDINGS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED 
STATES. 
For the completion of the building for cus- 
tom-house at Astoria, Oregon, twenty thou- 
sand four hundred and forty-two dollars and 


PUBLIC 


fifty cents, and for fencing, grading, sidewalks, | 


sewerage, and other matters indispensable to 
iis completion, five thousand six hundred and 
eighty-six dollars and forty cents; in all, 
twenty-six thousand one hundred and twenty 
eight dollars and ninety cents. 


for continuing the work on the new State || 


Department building during the balance of the 


present fiscal year, two hundred thousand | 


douars. 

or extension and repair of the building for 
custom-house and post office at Baltimore, 
Maryland, filly thousand dollars. 

For completion of the building for marine 
hospital at Chicago, Illinois, seventy-seven 
thousand three hundred and eighty-three dol- 


lars aud eighty-nine cents; and for grading 


wid fencing, thirteen thousand nine hundred | 


sayment of necessary expenses incurred | 
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Laws of the United States. 


To reimburse the city of Detroit, Michigan, | 


the amount expended in laying a wood pave- 
ment in front of the marine hospital property 
in said city, eighteen hundred dollars. 


lo supply furniture for the new custom 


house at Muchias, Maine. three thousand seven 








aud eighty-seven dollars and five cents; and | 


tomake good the damage done to the building 
wud loss by fire, fourteen thousand and sixty 
dollars and fifty cents; in all, one hundred 
aud five thousand four hundred and thirty-one 
dollars and forty-four cents. 

lor continuation of the construction of the 
building for custom house at Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, One hundred thousand dollars. 

For completing the building for eustom- 
house at Portland, Maine, ten thousand eight 
hundred and fifty-one dollars. 

For completing the building for post office 
and court-house at Portland, Maine, fifieen 
thousand three hundred and ninety-eight dol- 
lars. 

For putting a new roof on the custom and 
post ofhce building at Newport, in the State 
of Khode Island, to be so arranged 4s to 
afford an additional story, and for remodelling 
the interior of said building, and such other 
repairs as may be necessary, the sum of eleven 
thousand two hundred aud forty-one dollars 
and seventy-five cents. 

For additional machivery for the appraisers’ 
stores in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 


and fifty-five cents. 


For grading, paving, sidewalks, and fences | 


of the approaches to the building for custom- 
Ouse at Saint Paul, Minnesota, fifteen thou- 


sandnine hundred and eleven dollars aud fifty | 


cents, 


For rent of the office of Assistant Treasurer 
of the United States at Saint Louis, Missouri, 


One thousand five hundred dollars, or so much | 
thereof as may be necessary for the remain- 


der of the present fiscal year, and for fitting up 
the office, one thousand dollars. 











l 


hundred and sixty-six dollars. 


TREASURY, MISCELLANEOUS, 

For rebuilding the light stations at Manistee, 
Michigan, which were destroyed by fire on the 
eighth of October, eighteen hundred and sev- 
enty-one, ten thousand dollars. 

For repairs and preservation of public build- 
ings under the control of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, fifty thousand dollars. 

For re arranging the heating apparatus of 
the Treasury building, according to plans to 
be approved by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
nineteen thousand eight hundred and forty 


| dollars, which shall be available to the close 


of the year ending June thirtieth, eighteen 
hundred and seventy-three. 

For furniture and repairs of furniture for 
public buildings under the control of the 
lreasury Department for the fiscal years prior 
to the year ending June thirtieth, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy, three thousand two hundred 
and fifty-three doilars and eighty-five cents. 

lor repairs and preservation of public build- 
ings under the control of the Treasury Depart- 


| ment for fiscal years prior to the year ending 


June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and seventy, 


| seven thousand six hundred and fiity dollars 


aud ninety-two cents. 
For re-establishing lights and other aids to 


| navigation on the southern coast for the fiscal 
| 


years prior to the year ending June thirtieth, 
eighteen hundred and seventy, ove thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-eight dollars and ninety 
cents: Provided, ‘That this and the two imme 
diately preceding paragraphs do not involve 
any appropriation trom the Treasury, but are 
merely an authorization to the proper officers 
to make upon the books of the lreasury trans- 
fer entries to setile certain accounts. 

To enable the Secretary ot the Treasury to 
settle the accounts of collectors of customs 
acting as superintendents of lights, outside 
the districts tor which they are appointed, tor 
expenditures already made in pursuance of 


| law, and which will not involve any actual 


expenditure, a transfer on the books of the 
Treasury of such sums as may be necessary 18 
hereby authorized. 

For vaults, sates, and locks for publie build 
ings under the control of the T'reasury Depart 
ment for fiscal year ending June thirtieth, eight- 
een hundred and seventy-two, fifty thousand 
dollars. 

That the salary of the Second Comptroller 


| of the ‘Treasury shall, after the thirtieth day 


of June, eighteen hundred and seventy-two, 
be five thousand dollars per annum. 

To pay John P. Bruce the amount appro- 
priated to be paid him by the act of July fif- 
teenth, eighteen hundred and seventy, for 
printing for the third session of the Legisla 
ture of the Territory of Montana, but which 


| has not been paid but is now directed to be 


paid to him, and his receipt shall be deemed 


| a sufficient voucher for payment of the same 
' five || 
thousand five hundred and fifty-nine dollars 


by the accounting officers of the Treasury, 
seven hundred and ninety-six dollars and 
ninety cents. 

Te pay John Gordon, messenger in the Post 
Office Department, for extra service from 
March fourth, eighteen hundred and _ fifty- 


three, to March third, eighteen hundred and | 


fifty-seven, five huodred dollars. 

To enable the Secretary of the Treasury to 
pay certain gaugers employed in the thirty- 
second district of the State of New York, 
under the late collector of internal revenue, 
J. F. Bailey, fees earned by them during part 
of the month of March, eighteeu hundred and 


1} intendent of public 


42p Cona....2D SBss. 


e 


seventy, seven hundred and four doilars and 
tiventy cents. 

For the payment of the salary of the secre- 

tary of the Territory of New Mexico, as super- 
buridings and grounds for 
the years ending June thirty, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-one, and June thirtieth, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-two, two thou- 
sand dollars; and so much of the second see- 
tion of the act of July twenty-seven, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-eight (Statutes-at-Large, 
chapter CCLXXI1), as grants a salary to the 
secretary of said Territory as superintendent 
of public buildings and grounds, is hereby 
repealed, the repeal to take effect at the end 
| of the current fiscal year. 
To enable the Secretary of the Treasury to 
| pay the annual salary of the United States 
| marshal of Nebraska from the date of the 
admission of the State, at the rate of two 
hundred dollars per annum, one thousand 
one hundred dollars, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary. 


To pay O. P. Rockwell, late mail contractor 
in Utah Territory, balance due him, one thou- 
sand three hundred and ten dollars and sixty- 
three cents. 


WAR DEPARTMENT. 
Military Establishment. 


For the pay department, for the allowance 
to the officers of the Army for transportation 
of themselves and their baggage, when travel- 
ling on duty, without troops, escort, or sup- 
plies, ninety thousand dollars. 


Quartermaster’s Department. 


ror regular supplies, consisting ot fuel for 
| officers, enlisted men, guards, hospitals, store- 





4} houses and offices, and for forage in kind for 


the horses, mules, and oxen ot the quarter- 
master’s department at the severai posts and 
stations, and with the armies in the field; for 
the horses of the several regiments of cavalry, 
the batteries of artillery, and such companies 
of infantry as may be mounted, and ror the 
authorized number of officers’ horses when 
serving in the field and at the outposts, includ- 
ing bedding for the animals; of straw for sol- 





diers’ bedding; and of stationery, including 
blank books for the quartermaster’s depart- 
ment, certificates for discharged soldiers, 
blank forms tor the pay and quartermaster’s 
departments, and for printing of division and 
| department orders and reports, three hundred 
| thousand dollars. 

For the general and incidental expenses of 
| the quartermaster’s department, consisting of 


postage on letters, and telegrams or dispatches, 
| received and sent on public service; extra pay 
| to soldiers employed under the direction of 
| the quartermaster’s department, in the erec- 
tion of barracks, quarters, storehouses, and 
hospitals, in the construction of roads, and 
other constant labor, for periods of not less 
| than ten days, under the actsof March second, 
| eighteen hundred and nineteen, and August 

fourth, eighteen hundred and fifty four, inciud- 
| ing those employed as clerks at division and 
department headquarters and hospital stew- 
ards on clerical duty ; expenses of expresses 
to and from the frontier posts and armies in 
the field; of escorts to paymasters and other 

disbursing officers, and to trains where mili- 
| tary escorts cannot be furnished; expenses of 
the interment of officers killed in action, or 
|| who die when on duty in the field, or at posts 
| on the frontiers and other places, when ordered 





|| by the Secretary of War, and of non-commis- 
sioned officers and soldiers; authorized office 
furniture; hire of laborers in the y lg 
| 


master’s department, including the hire of 


interpreters, spies, and guides for the Army ; 
compensation of clerks to officers of the quar- 
| termaster’s department; compensation ot for- 
| age and wagon masters, authorized by the act 
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U av Le 
é iteen hundred and thirty- 
‘ I I securing, and 
de ivel y ‘ ers, i the « xpenses 1ncl 
Ge pursuit; and for the following 
exe i I juired ior the several regi 
me cavalry, the batteries of light arti! 
! ich companies of infantry as may 
u red, viz, the purchase of travelling 
lorg backsmith and shoeing tools, horse 
and mute ioe and nails, iron and steel for 
wei ». Dire Ot velerinary surgeons, med) 
nes jor borses and mules, picket-ropes, and 
joeing the horses of the corps named; 
a“ bh. eraily, the propet and authorized 
expele¢ i Live vernent and Oper tlons of 
uit i CX} ly “es gned to any other 
department, three hundred and twenty five 
Lh niars 
6 ac‘h ! f 1A t _ 
lor rent or | quarters for troops, 
and for flee nm m iry auty ; of SlLOre- 
! 10 fe-kee r of military stores ; 
of f I inds for camps and can 
tonments, and for temporary frontier sta 
Lio - for construction and repairs of tem- 
porary hats; of tables, and other military 
bpetaticdang at established posts ; for construc- 
thon a repair of hospitals ; and for repairs 
rs occupied by the Army, six hun- 
i and twenty five thousand dollars: Pro- 
vided, \ t hereatter barracks and quarters, 
i | and structures whatever of a 
permanen nature, Shall be conetructed upon 
pecianl authority, to b piven hy act of Con 
gee » CX pt when constr icted by the troops ; 
i i ( ic ures whose cost shall exceed 
t \ housand dol ars shall be erected or 
ct inved in erection unless by such authority 
e¢ ra i : 
( ind equipage 
[ { ise and menufacture of clothing, 
l p and garrison eGiipage, avd lor pre- 
y and repacking ock ol clothing, camp 
a ‘ equ ige, and materials on hand 
SchUsyiblll arsenal aud oller depots, one 
bundred thou 1d dollars. 
hor the preservation of Army clothing and 
equipare, 2b Ly thousand dollars: Provided. 
‘loa here shall be no claim 1 pou the Unied 
Siates for the use of any patent for the manner 
olor mMalerial ior Going lLbe same. 


Ordnance and ordnance stores: 


For purchase of ordnance and ordnance 


s'ores, to continue the armament of certain 


sOuthern forts, one hundred thousand dollars. 

lor establishing and maintaining national 
wilidary cemeteries, fitty thousand dollars ; and 
the appropriations for collecting, drilling, and 


organiziny Volunteers, heretolore considered 
as permanent appropriations, are hereby con- 
tinued and made uavallable for the service of 
Loe present hiseal year only, 50 Tar as tke sane 
may be necessary to pay the ustal clerical 
service heretofore paid out of said appropria- 
tions in the War Department. 


Mis ell 4neous. 
For payment of any bulanee due, or to be 


found due, during the present fiscal year, to 


giv Siaie, tor costs, charges, and expenses 
c emoplated and provid 4 for in and by the 
act approved July twen y-seventh, eighteen 

deed and sixty-one, berng an act to nidem 
nity certain States for expenses incurred by 
them in enrolling, equipping, and transporung 


troops for ihe defence of the United States 
during the late rebellion, one million dollars. 
Signal Office. 
Observation and report of storms: 
For mwanutacture. purchase, or repair of me- 
teorologieal and other necessary lustraments}; 
or Lei rape 


iwreports; for eX penses vistorm 


Bly ls, anvouven g } robable tapers pea h and 
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Laws of the United States. 


iire, furniture, and expense of offices main- 
tained for public use in cities or posts receiv- 
ing reports; for maps, bulletins, and so forth, 
to be displayed in Chambers of Commerce and 
Board of ‘Trade rooms, and for distribution ; 
for books and stationery; and for incidental 


expenses not otherwise provided for, sixty-one | 


thousand and fifty dollars: Provided, That no 
part of this appropriation, nor of any appro- 


priation for the several Departments of the | 


Government, shall be paid tO any telegraphic 
company which shall neglect or refuse to 
transmit telegraphic communications between 


said Departments, their officers, agents, or | 


employees, under the provisions of the second 
section of chapter two hundred and thirty of 
the statutes of the United States for the 
year eighteen hundred and sixty six, and at 
rates of compensation therefor to be estab- 
lished by the Postmaster General. 

l'o furnish transportation to insane volun- 
teer soldiers at any time entitled to be 


| 


| 


| 


| the use of the marine barracks at Br 


admitted into the Government hospital at | 


Washington, one thousand dollars. 

lor expenses of the Board of Visitors at the 
Military Academy at West Point, two thousand 
dollars. 

Publie buildings and grounds in and around 
Washington, under the chief of engineers of 
the War Department: for repairs and improve 
ments, viz: for survey and map in accordance 
with the provisions of the joint resolution of 
July fourteenth, eighteen hundred and seventy, 
one thousand five hundred dollars. 

For grading and paving circle at the inter- 
section of Vermont and Massachusetts avenues 
for fiscal years ending June thirtieth, eight- 
een hundred and seventy, and June thirtieth, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-one, five thou 
sand seven hundred and eighty-nine dollars 
and eighty-two cents. 


For stationery for the office, one hundred | 


and twenty four dollars and thirty-two cents. 

lor repairs on the Executive Mansion, ten 
thousand three hundred and forty-five dollars. 

lor additional compensation to the assistant 
doorkeeper at the Executive Mansion, for the 
fiscal year ending June thirteenth, eighteen 
hundred and seventy-two, three hundred and 
sixty dollars. 

lor the executive avenue and adjacent 
grounds, recently inclosed, for grading, pav- 
ing, and otherwise completing the work dur- 
ing the fiseal years ending June thirtieth, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, and June 
thirtieth, eighteen hundred and seventy, 
twenty-five thousand two hundred and nine- 
teen dollars and twenty five cents. 


Contingencies of the Army prior to July 
first, eighteen hundred and seventy: 

For fees of attorneys at law employed by the 
War Department; expenses of suits incurred 
previous to act of June twenty-second, eighteen 
hundred and seventy, creating the Department 
of Justice; the cost and charges of State pen- 
itentiaries for the care and maintenance of 
United States military convicts confined in 
them; the pay of detectives and scouts; and 
for compensation of provost marshals em- 
ployed by the Secretary of War in eighteen 
huudred and sixty-two, fifty thousand dollars. 

I’reedmen’s hospitals and asylum; 

To reimburse the commissary department 
for supplies furnished the Freedmen’s Bureau 
prior to June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-one, thirty-four thousand dollars. 

Military convicts at State penitentiaries : 

For payment of costs and charges of State 


peniienuaries for the care, ciothing, mainte- | 


nace, and medical attendanvee of Unired 
States military convicts confiaed in them, ten 
thousand dollars. 

To enable the Secretary of War to pay for 
addi ional clerical services heretofore employed 


jorce of siurms; for imytrameut-shelters; for || by him in the invesiigauion and settlement of 
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| and staff othcers of the marines, one th 


| thirty-four cents. 
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NAVY DEPARTMENT. 


Naval Establishment. 
Marine corps: 


For rent of quarters for officers, where the 
are no publie quarters, one thousand five ce 
dred and thirty-nine dollars and thirteen elie 


For forage for horses belonging to field 


Ousand 


four hundred and forty-seven dollars and 


For indispensable miscellaneous ar‘icles for 


. 4 : ooklyn, 
New York, and for other posts, seven han 
‘un- 


dred and thirty-one dollars and sixty cents 

This item and the two preceding items g 
for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, ej 
een hundred and seventy-one. 

For hire of officers’ quarters where there 
are no public quarters, eight thousand 1} 
hundred and fitty-four dollars. 

For forage for horses for field and staff of. 
cers, three thousand five hundred and forty 


re 


Zul: 


Aree 


| dollars. 


For pay account for per diem to Marine 
band, one thousand five hundred dollars. ‘['his 
item and the two preceding items are for the 


| fiscal year ending June thirtieth, eighteen 


hundred and seventy two. 

For completion of the survey of a ronte for 
a ship-canal between the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans, by the routes of Tehuantepec aud 
Nicaragua, with reports upon the same, twenty 
thousand dollars; and to complete the survey 
of the Darien route, five thousand dollars, 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT. 


Pension Office. 


To reimburse the contingent fund of the 
Pension Office for expenses incurred in re- 
moving the papers and files of said office to 
the Seaton House, and in refitting rooms in 
said building. the sum of ten thousand five 
hundred and fifty-seven dollars and seventy-, 
eight cents. 

'o pay six clerks of class one and six clerks 
of class two, to be employed in the examina- 
tion of claims for pensions to the survivors of 
the war of eighteen hundred and twelve, which 
the Sectetary is hereby authorized to employ 
for one year, and no lounger, fif een thousand 
six hundred dollars; and this appropriation is 
available for said purpose for one year, and 
no longer. 

For deficiency for fuel and lights in the 
Interior Department, one thousand two hun- 
dred and eighty-two dollars. 


Land Office. 


For contingent expenses of district land 
offices for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, 
eighteen hundred and seventy, five thousand 
dollars. 

To supply deficiency in the appropriation 
for the expense of depositing public moneys 
for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, eight- 


| een hundred and seventy-one, eight thousand 


doilars; and for a deficiency in the appropri 
ations for clerks in the office of the surveyor 
general of California, five hundred dollars. 


Patent Office. 


To provide for the plates of an official Ga- 
zette of the Patent Office abstracts of the draw- 


| ings of patents issued, thirteen thousand three 


hundred and thirty-three dollars, to be ex- 
pended under the direction of the Commis: 
sioner of Patents: Provided, That one copy 
of suid Gazette shall be furnished to each Seo- 
ator, Representative, and Delegate in Con- 
gress; and one copy each shall be sent to eight 
such public libraries as may be designated by 
each Senator, Representative, and Delegate, 
and two copies to the Library of Congress: 
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Laws of the United States. 
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Neen 


Provided further, That a subscription price | 
¢ pot less than five dollars per annum for said || 
Cuzette shall be charged to each subscriber ; 
snd all sums received from such subscription 
chall be, on or before the first day of each 
month, paid into the Treasury. 


Indian Bureau. \| 
For this amount, to pay to the Seneca In- | 
| dians the interest due on the sum of forty | 
|| thousand dollars, held in trust for them as | 
|| provided in the treaty of February twenty- 
| third, eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, from 
For the Public Printing. June eighteenth, eighteen huudred and sixty- 


sis ad oc‘hh || eight, the date of the ratification of said treaty, 

For the additional expense of printing and || to November first, eighteen hundred and sev- 

stitching the Patent Office official Gazette, with | enty-one, the date when interest on stocks | 
the abstracts of specifications and drawings, 


| . . na | 
i purchased with said sum of forty thousand || 

gve thousand four hundred and twenty-five || dollars commenced to accrue, six thousand || 

a 

do liars. 


seven hundred and thirty-three dollars and 


Census. 


To supply a deficiency in the appropriation direct tu said Seneca Indians, and not to an | 
for the expenses of the ninth ceusus, twenty || agent, attorney, or other person claiming to 
thousand dollars, and such sum us may be |, act tor them, 
necessary to pay the remainder due census- | For this amount, to replace the sum appro- | 
takers, for taking the eighth census: Provided, priated by the act of July twenty-eighth, eight- 
That the amount of money paid under this |, een hundred and sixty-six, unde rthe provision | 
appropriation shall not exceed in all twenty- || of the sixth article of treaty with the Semi- 
fve thousand dollars. ~ # Rs of March ran coed oa yr sepa ote | 

e J | and Sixty Six, and nintb article of the treaty 
Public Works. || with the Creeks of June fourteenth, libtaen | 
Columbia Institute for the Deaf and Dumb: || hundred and sixty-six, for the erection of 
for turnishing and fitting up the buildings of || agency buildings on the reservations of said 
the institution, six thousand dollars. || tribes, twenty thousand dollars. 

For repairs of buildings of said institute For this amount, to enable the Secretary of 
during tiscal year ending June thirtieth, eight- || the Interior to supply the Kaw tribe of Indians | 
een hundred and seventy-two, three thousand |{ in Kansas with subsistence, to relieve their 
five hundred dollars. || immediate and pressing wants, the same to be 

To commence the proper fitting up, in a || reimbursed to the United States, from the 
fre-proof manner, of the vacant apartments in || proceeds of the sale of lands of the 
the Smithsonian Institution building for the || dians, when the game shail have been sold 


proper distribution and exhibition of the || underexisting treaty stipulations, ten thousand || 


Government collections of natural history, || dollars. 





geology, and mineralogy, five thousand dol- || For this amount, or so much thereof as may 
lars. || be necessary, for subsisting the Navajo In- 


For the preparation and publication of the || dians in New Mexico, for the fiscal year end- 
maps, charts, geological sections, and other || ing June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and sev- 
engravings necessary to illustrate the final || enty-two, sixty thousand dollars. 


report of the United States geological sur- || lor this amount, or so much thereof as may 
vey of the Territories, by Professor Hayden, | 


the direction of the Secretary of the Inte- || mainder of the present fiscal year, who shall 
rior. || be upon the reservation and peacefully remain 

For the payment of clerks in the office of || there, or who shall otherwise maintain peaceful 
the surveyor general of the State of Louisiana, || relations with the United States, one hundred 
one thousand five hundred dollars. | and twenty-five thousand dollars. 

For the repair and improvement of the Con- For this amount, or so much thereof as may 
gressional Cemetery, to be expended under |; be necessary, for the subsistence, civilization, 
the direction of the warden and vestry of || and care of the Arickaree, Gros Ventre, and 


Washington parish, District of Columbia, three |} Mandan Indians, at Fort Berthold agency, | 


thousand dollars. || Dakota, during the remainder of the present 
For the completion of the United States || fiscal year, forty thousand dollars. 

court house at Charleston, South Carolina, one For this amount, or so much thereof as may 

hundred aud two dollars and eight cents. || be necessary, for the subsistence of the In- 

| dians at the Milk Kiver agency, in Montana 

| (including eight thousand Sioux now collected 


Capitol Extension. 


For the purpose of buying and putting in || at that place), for the fiscal year ending June | 
i thirtieth, eighteen hundred and seventy-two, || 


place a new boiler, water-tank, and steam- 
pump in the south wing of the Capitol, ten 





one hundred thousand dollars. 


| 
said In- || 


be necessary, to subsist the Apache Indians || 
ten thousand dollars, to be expended under || of Arizona and New Mexico during the re- | 
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a certain tract of land in the State of Kansas, 
containing seven thousand six hundred and 
thirty-two hundredths acres, ceded by said 
tribe to the United Sta:es in accordance with 
the terms of the fourth article of the treaty 
with Senecas, Mixed Senecas, and Shawnees, 


| Quapaws, confederated Peorias, Kaskaskias, 


Weas, and Piankeshaws, O:tawas of Blanch. 
ard’s Fork and Roche de Beeuf, and certain 
Wyandotts, concluded February twenty-third, 
eighteen handred and sixty-seven (Statutes, 
volume fifteen, page five hundred and thir- 


| teen), four thousand five hundred dollars and 
thirty-three cents, which amount sball be paid || 


forty cents. 

For this amount, to be taken from any funds 
| in the Treasury of the United States belong- 
ing to the confederated bands of Peorias, 
Kaskaskias, Weas, and Piankeshaws, to make 
good to the Quapaw tribe of Indians the esti- 
mated value of eighteen thousand five bun- 
dred and twenty-two and fifty hundredths 
| acres of land lying south of Kansas, ceded 
by them to the United States under the terms 
| of the fourth article of the treaty with the 
Senecas, Mixed Senecas, and Shawnees, Qua 
paws, confederated Peorias, Kaskaskias, 
Weas, and Piankeshaws, Ottawas of Blanch- 
ard’s Fork and Roche de Beaeuf, and certain 
Wyandotts, concluded February twenty-third, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-seven (Statu es, 
volume fifteen, page five hundred and thir- 
teen), which lands were, by the twenty sec- 
ond article of suid treaty, granted and suld to 
the confederated bands of Peorias, Kaskas- 
kias, Weas, and Piankeshaws, at the same 
rate as paid by the Government, twenty one 
thousand three hundred dollars and eighty- 
seven cents. 


JUDICIAL. 
District Courts of the United States. 


| For salaries of district judges for the fiscal 
year ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred 
and seventy-two, fourteen thousand three 
hundred and twenty-five dollars. 

For defraying the expenses of the courts of 
|| the United States, including the District of 
|| Columbia; for jurors and witnesses, and ex- 
penses of suits in which the United States are 
concerned; of prosecutions for offenses com- 
mitted against the United States; for the safe- 
| keeping of prisoners; and for the expenses 
which may be incurred in the enforcement of 
| the act of February twepty-eighth, eighteen 
|| hundred and seventy-one, for the four months 
| ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-two, one million dollars. 

To enable the commissioners on revision of 
the statutes of the United Srates to expedite 
the work and furnish clerical and other assist- 
ance, and supply contingencies, the sum of 
| nine thousand dollars is hereby appropriated, 





thousand dollars; and the disbursing clerk of , 
the Interior Departwent is hereby required to || direction of the Secretary of the _luterior, in 
disburse all moueys appropriated for the Uni- || providing subsistence aud clothing for the 
ted States Capitol extension and improvement || Osage Indians, and aiding them in establish- 
of the grounds, and to receive therefor an || ing themse!ves in their new homes, to be re- 
annual compensation of one thousand dollars, || imbursed to the United States from the interest 


to be paid from said appropriation, from Oc- || on the net proceeds of the sale of their lands || 
|| in Kansas, as provided by the second article || 


tober first, eighteep hundred and seventy-one: || 


| For this amount, to be expended under the || 


to be paid from time to time as the work pro- 
|| gresses, upon vouchers approved by all the 


|| commissioners: Provided, hat this appropri- 
ation shail continue available until June thirty, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-three. 

l'o enable the clerk of the Court of Claims 
|| tO pay attorneys’, commissioners’, and mar- 


shals’ fees for the years ending June thirtieth, 





Provided, That in the adjustment of the ac- || of the treaty with the Greatand Little Osuges, 
counts of F W. Clemons, late disbursing || of September twenty-nine, eighteen hundred 
agent of the Capitol extension, the accounting i and sixty-five, and the twelfth section of the 
officers of the ‘lreasury are hereby authorized || act of July filteen, eighteen hundred and 
and directed to allow him the sum of eight || seventy, fifty thousand dollars: Provided, 
hundred dollars, to be paid from the appropri- || That no person shall receive any part of the 
ations heretofore made for expenses of the || money appropriated by thisact for any services 
ninth census, as compensation for increased || or pretended services as attorney, counsellor, 
responsibility and labor in disbursing said or I 
appropriations from October first, eighteen || for whom any part of these appropriations are 
hundred and seventy, to September thirtieth, || made. Avy person violating this provision 
eighteen hundred aud seventy-one. | shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and 

For adduional lamps and service-pipe in the || shull be fiued in double the amount so received. 
fast and west parks, Capitol grounds, four |, For this amount, being the balance on 
thousand dollars. | account due the Quapaw tribe of Indians for 








| or ageat, for auy tribe, or Indian, or Indians, || 


eighteen bundred and seventy, aad June thir- 
| tieth, eighteen hundred and seventy-one, eight 
| bundred dollars; and for attorneys’ and com- 
|| missioners’ lees, paid by the clerk of the court 
| in excess of the appropriations for the year 
| ending June thirtieth, eighteen bundred and 
| seventy, three hundred and forty-one dollars 
and fourteen cents. 

To purchase books for the Department of 
| Justice, two thousand five hundred dollars. 
To enable the Secretary of the Treasury in 
|| his discretion to pay the judgment entered by 
\| the circuit court of the United States for the 
northern district of Florida, in the case of 
i! Theodore ‘I’. Edgerton against Jesse W. Cul- 


| 
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peper, deputy ¢ ector and inspector of cus 
toms at Cedar Keys, district of Saint Mark 
] la. on tl *nieenth day ol Dee mber, 


eight hundred and seventy, for the sum ol 
twenty ven thousand four hundred dollar 
with costs, twentv-e#1x dollars. and interest at 


the rate of six per centum per annum from 
date of judgment until paid, a sufficient sum 
is hereby appropriated 

Thatthe Secre tary of the Treasury be author- 
ized and directed, in the adjustment of the 
accounts of William KE. Parker, United States 
marshal for the eastern’ district of Texas, to 

eight hundred and twenty five dollars 
seventy-five cents, money paid by suid 
Parker for the travelling expenses of Thomas 
H. Duval, judge of the western district of 
Texas, for holding two terms of the United 
States circuit and district court at Galveston, 
and one at Brownsville, in Texas, under the 
direction of Mr. Justice Swayne. 

Sec. 2. That the proper accounting officers 
be, and hereby are, authorized and required, 
in the settlement 
vices of 


allow 
and 


of all accounts for the ser 
laborers, workmen, and mechanics, 
employed by or on behalf of the Government 
of the United States, between the twenty-fifth 
day of June, eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, 
the date of the act constituting eight hours a 
day’s work for all such laborers, workmen, 
and mechanics, and the nineteenth day of 
May, eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, the 
date of the proclamation of the President 
concerning such pay, to settle and pay for the 
same, without reduction on account of reduc- 
tion of hours of labor by said act, when it 
shall be made to appear that such was the 
sole cause of the reduction of wages, and a 
sullicient sum for said purpose is hereby appro- 
priated out of any money in the Treasury not 
olherwise appropriated, 

Sec. 3. That all persons born in the dis- 
trict of country formerly known as the Terri- 
tory of Oregon, and subject to the jurisdiction 
of the United States at this time, are citizens 
of the United States in the same manner as 
if born elsewhere in the United States. 

See. 4. That the appropriation for building 
a pier at Lewes, Delaware, contained in see 
tions twelve and thirteen of the act approved 
July fifteen, eighteen hundred and seventy, 
entitled ‘**An act making appropriations for 
sundry civil expenses of the Government for 
the year ending June thirty, eighteen hundred 
and seventy-one, and for other purposes,’’ be, 
and the same is hereby, continued until June 
thirty, eighteen hundred and seventy-three. 

Sec. 5. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed 
to pay to the lawtul owners, or their legal 
representatives, of all cotton seized after the 
thiruieth day of June, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-five, by the agents of the Government 
uplawfully and in violation of their instructions, 
the net proceeds, without interest, of the sales 


of said cotton actually paid into the Treasury | 


ot the United States: Provided, That the 


receipt thereof shall be taken and received in | 
full satistaction of all claims against the Uni- 


ted States for or on account of the seizure of 
said cotton; and a sufficient sum for such 
payment is hereby appropriated out of any 
money in the [Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated: And provided further, That the tore- 
going provisions shall not apply to any claim 
now pending before the Court of Claims, nor 
to any claim not filed in the Treasury Depart- 
ment within six months alter the passage of 
this act; and the sum of twenty thousand dol- 


lars is hereby appropriated for the payment | 


of the necessary expenses of defending the 
United States in respect to claims for said 
proceeds, to be expended under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Aprrovep, May 18, 1872. 
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Cuap. CLXXII].—An Act to amend an Act 
entitled **An Act to establish and to pro- 
tect National Cemeteries,”’ approved Keb- 
ruary twenty-second, eighteen hundred and 
sixty seven. 


Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resenlatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of War 
is hereby authorized to select the superintend- 


ents of the national cemeteries from merit- 


| oriousand trustworthy soldiers, either commis- 


| any 


sioned officers or enlisted men of the volunteer 
or regular Army, who have been honorably 
mustered out or discharged from the service 
of the United States, and who may have been 
disabled for active field service in the line of 
Se 
GuULY. 
Sec. 2. 


That the superintendents of the 
national 


cemeteries shall receive for their 
compeusation from sixty dollars to seventy- 
five dollars per month, according to the exteut 
aud importance of the cemeteries to which 
they may be respectively assigned, to be 
determined by the Secretary of War; and 
they shall also be furnished wiih quarters and 
fuel, as now provided at the several ceme- 
Leries, 

Sec. 3. That all acts and parts of acts in 
consistent with the provisions of this act are 
hereby repealed. 

ApproveD, May 18, 1872. 


Cnap. CLXXIV.—An Act authorizing the 
Secretary of War to pay tertain Certificates 
issued for Fortification purposes in Law- 
rence, Kansas. 
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the third Monday of March and the, 
Monday of September in each year. 7" 
Arkansas: 

In the eastern district of Arkansas, oc. 
mencing on the second Monday of Apri! 4 “a 
the fourth Monday of October in each cee 

Nebraska: om 

In the district of Nebraska, commenoi, 
on the first Monday in May and the shia 
Monday in November in each year. 


Ja 


a 


Towa: 
In the district of Towa, commencing on +} 
. 5 whe 
second Monday of May and the second Mou, 


| day of October in each year. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- | 


resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, hat the Secretary of War 


is hereby authorized and directed to cause to || 


be paid certain certificates or vouchers is- 
sued pursuant to military authority, at Law- 
rence, Kansas, in the year eighteen hundred 
and sixty-four, for services performed in the 
erection of fortifications at that point, as 
recommended by General James H. Hardie, 
Inspector General of the United States Army, 
of his investigation into the claims of citizens 
of Kansas, reported to the War Depirtment, 
and that the amount thereof be paid out of 
funds under the control of the War 
Department. Said certificates shall be paid 
upon presentation to the Secretary of War, or 
such disbursing officer as he shall appoint for 
that purpose; and such payments shall not 
exceed in the aggregate the sum of three 
thousand dollars. 
ApproveD, May 18, 1872. 


Cuar. CLXXV.—An Act to allow the Pleas 


ure Yacht ‘*Red Hot,’’ to take the Name 
of *‘Addie Parker,’’ and be registered under 
that Name. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- | 


resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the pleasure yacht 


| registered at New Bedford, named ‘Red Hot,”’ 


may, instead thereof, take the name of ‘‘Addie || 


Parker,’’ and be registered under that name. 
ApproveD, May 18, 1872. 


Cuar. CLXAXVI.—An Act to fix the Times || 


for holding United States Courts in the 

Kighth Cireuit. 

Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘hat the circuit court of 
the Unwed States for the several districts com- 
prising the eighth judicial circuit shall here- 
atier be held as follows: 


Missouri ; 
Jn the districts of Missouri, commencing on 











er 


| hereinafter provided. 


Kansas: 

In the district of Kansas, commencing oy tho 
first Monday of June and the fourth Mon - 
of November in each year. Pe 

Minnesota: 

In the district of Minnesota, commencing oy 
the third Monday in June and the second M, he 
day of December in each year. 

Sec. 2. That this act shail take effect on the 
first day of July, eighteen hundred and seventy. 
two; and all acts prescribing otber times {or 
holding the terms of said courts are, so far ag 
they conflict with this act, hereby repealed, 

Sec. 8. That no action, suit, proceeding, or 
process in avy of the said courts shall abate or 
be rendered invalid by reason of this act, but 
the same shall, in the several districts, he 
deemed to be returnable to, pending and tri- 
able in, the terms and circuit courts hereby 
established, next after the return day thereof, 

APPROVED, May 21, 1872. 


Cuar. CLXXVII.—An Act 
Mode of making private 
Indians. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That hereafter ho COn- 
tract or agreement of any kind shall be made 
by any person with any tribe of Indians, or 
individual Indian or Indians, not a citizen of 


regulating the 
Contracts with 


| the United States, for the payment or delivery 


of any money or otber thing of value, in pres- 
ent or in prospective, or for the granting or 
procuring any privilege to him or her, or any 
other person or persons in consideration of 
services for said Indians relative to their lands, 
or to any claims growing out of, or in refer- 
ence to, annuities, instalments, or 
moneys, Claims, demands, or thing, under 
laws or treaties with the United Svates, or 
official acts of any officers thereof, or in any 
way connected with or due from the United 
States, unless such contract or agreement be 
in writing, and executed and approved in the 
manner hereinafier directed. 

Sec. 2, That all contracts or agreements 
between such parties and for such purposes 
as named in the first section of this act shall 
be in writing, a duplicate or copy of which 
shall be delivered to each party thereto, as 
All such contracts shall 
be executed before a judge of a court of record 
and approved in writing thereon by the Sec: 


r 


other 


retary of the Interior aud Commissioner ol 


Indian Affairs. Such contract or agreement 
shall contain the names of all parties in iter 
est, their residence and occupation; but those 
made with a tribe by their tribal authorities, 
the scope of authority and the reason for exer 
cising that authority shall be given specifically. 
Such contracts or agreements shall siate the 
time when and place where made, the partic: 
ular purpose for which made, the special Ung 
or things to be done under it, and, if for the 
collection of money, the basis of the claim, 
the souree from which it is to be collected, 
the disposition to be made of it when collected, 
the amount or rate per eentum of the fee 1 
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Laws of the United States. 


nent it shall be specifically set forth: 
roeided, Lhat all such contracts shall have 
xed iimited time to run, and shall be invalid 
oss so limited: And provided, That such 
sracts shall not be assignable, in whole or 
part, unless the names of the assignees and 
a residences and occupations be entered 
“writing upon the contract, and the consent 

the Secretary of the Interior and the Com- 

-joner of Indian Affairs to such assignment 


»lso indorsed thereon: And be it further | 


_rovided, That the judge before whom such 
»oyiract or agreement is executed shall certify 
ofiicially the ume when and place where such 
ntract or agreement was executed, and that 
was in his presence, and who are the inter- 
ested parties thereto, as stated to him at the 
me, (he parties present making the same; 


cH 


she source and extent of suthority claimed at 
the time by the contracting parties to make 
, contract or agreement, and whether made 
» person or by agent or attorney of either 
party ol parties. 
' Sec. 3. That no money shall be paid to any 
agent or attorney by an officer of the United 
siates under any such contract or agreement, 
otherthan the fees due him for services ren 
dered thereunder; but the moneys due the tribe, 


indian, or Indians, as the case may be, shall | 


be paid by the United States. through its own 
ollicers or agents, to the party or parties en- 
‘ited thereto: Provided, That no money or 
thing shall be paid to any person for services 
under such Contract or agreemeut, until such 
son shall have first fied with the Commis- 
of Iudian Affairs a sworn statement, 
siuwing each particular act of service under 
e contract, giving date and fact in detail, 
md the Secretary of the Interior and Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs shail determine 
iherefrom whether, in their judgment, such 
contract or agreement has been complied with 
or fulfilled; if so, the same may be paid, and 
it not, it shall be paid in proportion to the 
services rendered under the contract: Pro 
vided, Tbat all such contracts or agreements 
ealter made in violation of the provisions 
(this act are hereby declared null and void, 
aud all money or other thing of value paid to 
avy person by any Indian or tribe, or any one 
else for or on his or their behalf, on account 
ol such services, in excess of the amount ap- 
proved by said Commissioner and Secretary 
lorsuch services, may be recovered by suit 
in the name of the United States in any court 
ofthe United States, regardless of the amount 
in controversy, one half of which shall be paid 
to the person suing for the same, and the other 
half shail be paid into the Treasury of the Uni- 
ted States for the use of the Indian or tribe by 
orfor whom it was paid; and the person so 
receiving said money, and his aiders and abet- 


ner 


tors, shall, in addition to the forfeiture of said | 
sum, be subject to prosecution for misdemeanor | 


inany court of the United States, and, on con- 
vicuon, shall be fined not less than one thou 


sand dollars, and imprisoned not less than six | 


mouths ; and it shall be the duty of all district 
aliorneys of the United States to prosecute 
such Causes when applied to to doso, and their 
lailure and refusal shall be ground for their 
removal from office; and any Indian agent or 
other person in the employment of the United 
Slates who shall, in violation of the provisions 
of this act, advise, sanction, or in any way 
aid in the making of such contracts or agree- 
ments, in making such payments as are here 
probibited, shall, in addision to the punishment 
erein imposed on the person making said con- 
tract Or receiving said money, be, on convie- 
lion, dismissed from the service of the United 
States, and be forever disqualified from holding 
auy office of profit or trust under the same. 
Arprovep, May 21, 1872. 


tt 








| 
| 


| by the owner or owners thereof, or by 
| agent or attorney, the discharge papers or 


\| first be established; and the President 
| have power to fix from time to time the 


s; and if any contingent matter or || Cuap. CLXXVIII.—An Act to prohibit the 
‘on constitutes a part of the contract or || 


retention of Soldiers’ Discharges by Claim 

Agents and Attorneys. : 

Beit enacted hy the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘Vhat any claim agent, 
attorney, or other person engaged in the col 
lection of claims for pay, bounty, pension, or 
other allowances for any soldier, sailor, or 
marine, or for any commissioned officer of 
the military or naval forces, or who may have 


been a soldier, sailor, marine, or officer of 


| the regular or volunteer forces of the United 


States, and honorably discharged, who shall 
retain, without the consent of the owner or 
owners thereof, or shall refuse to deliver or 
account for the same apon demand duly made 
their 
land warrant of any such soldier, sailor, or 


marine, or commissioned oflicer, which may 
have been placed in his hands for the purpose 


of collecting said claims, shall be deemed 


guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall, upon con- 
viction, be punished by fine not exceeding 
five hundred dollars, or by imprisonment not 
exceeding six months, or both, at the disere 
tion of the court, and shall thereafter be de- 


barred from prosecuting any such claim in any 


execulive department of the Government. 
APPROVED, May 21, 1872. 


Cuar. CLXXIX.—An Act to establish an 
additional Laud District in the Territory of 
Dakota, 

Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives af the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Vhat there be, und here- 
by is, estabiished in the Territory of Dakota, 
an additional land district, to be bounded and 


|| described as follows, and knownas the Dakota 


land district, viz: beginning at a point on the 


| north bank of the Missouri river, at the inter- 


section of the line between ranges fifty-two 


| and fifty-three; thence north, along said range 
| line, to the forty-sixth parallel of north lati- 


tude; thence west, along said parallel, to the 
line between ranges fifty-seven and fifty-eight; 


thence south, along said range line, to the | 


Missouri river; thence easterly, along the 


north bank of said stream, to the place of 


beginning. 

Sec. 2. That the land office for said district 
shall be located at Yankton, the capital of said 
lerritory; and the President of the United 
States is hereby authorized to appoint a regis- 
ter and a receiver for said land office, who 
shall receive the same salary and be governed 
by the same regulations as are provided by law 
tor the registers and the receivers of the other 
land offices in said Territory, 

APPROVED, May 21, 1872. 


Cuarp. CLXXX.—An Act to create an addi- 
tional Land District in the State of Minne- 
sota. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the President of the 
United States be, and heis bereby, authorized 
to establish an additional land district in the 
State of Minnesota, embracing all that part 
of the present New Ulm land district lying 
north of the north line of township number 
one hundred and ten, and to fix from time to 
time the boundaries thereof, which shall be 
named afier the place at which the office shall 
sball 
loca- 
tion of the office for such district. 

Sec. 2. Thatthe President is bereby author- 
ized to appoint, by and with the advice and 
cousent of the Senate,a register and a receiver 
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reside at the site of the land office for said 
district, who shall be subject to the same laws 
and responsibilities, and whose compensation, 
respectively, shall be the that now 
allowed by law to other land officers in said 
State. 

Aprprovep, May 21, 1872. 


sume as 


Cuap. CLXXXI.—An Aet to authorize the 
Issue of a Supply of Arms to the Author- 
ities of the Territory of Montana. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of 
War be, and he is hereby, instructed, without 
delay, to cause one thousand effective breech- 
loading rifled muskets and two hundred thou- 
sand cartridges to be forwarded to and placed 
at the disposal of the Governor of the Terri- 
tory of Montana, delivered at Virginia City, 
in said Territory, for distribution among the 
settlers of the Gallatin valley and other ex- 
posed localities in said Territory, for home 
defenee against Indian raids; and the Gov- 
ernor of said Territory, in making said distri- 
bution, shall take from the parties to whom 
they may be distributed good and sufficient 
security for the return of said arms to the 
United States after the necessity for their use 
has ceased. 

APPROVED, May 21, 1872. 


Cuap. CLXXXII.—An Act to reduce the Lim- 
iis of the Military Reservation at Fort Stan- 
ton, New Mexico. 

Be it enacted hy the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of 
War be, and he is hereby, autherized and in- 
strueted to reduce the limits of the military 
reservation at Fort Stanton, in New Mexico, 
to a tract not exceeding sixteen square miles. 
The new limits of said reservation shall em- 
brace a strip of land eight miles in length, and 
shall extend one mile from each bank of the 
Rio Bonito; the boundaries thereof to be 
determined by the Secretary of War, and the 
balance of the reservation to be thrown open 
to entry and settlement under the laws of the 
United States. 

AppRovED, May 21, 1872. 


Cuar. CLXXXIII.—An Act relinquishing cer 
tain Wharf Property to the Cuy of New 
Orleans. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Seeretary of 
War and the Secretary of the Navy be, and 
they are hereby, directed to relinquish posses- 
sion of the wharf and landing now occupied 
by the Government of the United States in 
the city of New Orleans, and to turn over the 
same to the authorities of said city. 

Approvep, May 21, 1872. 


Cuar. CLXXXIV.—An Act to authorize the 
Construction of a Bridge over the Tide- 
water of Dunstan river, in the State of 
Maine. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
reseniatives of the United States of America in 
Conaqress assembled, Vnat the inhabitants of 
the town of Scarborough, in the county of 
Cumberland, and State of Maine, are bereby 
licensed to build, and to authorize to be built, 
as in their judgment may be or become neces- 
sary to facilitate intercommunication, a bridge 
or bridges, either for railroad or ordivary 
travel. over the tide-water of Dunstan river, 


| at or above the Steep banks, so called, on said 


river, without any draw in said bridge or 


for said land district, who shall be required to || bridges. 


rg 


=a obs 


ut 
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Sec. 2. That this act shall take effect and 
2 in force from and after its passage. 
Aprrovep, May 21, 1872. 


} 


Crap. CLXXXV.—An Act to grantan Ameri- 
can Register to the Hawaiian Bark ‘* Flor- 
ence.’ 

Beit enac ted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resenutatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Vhat the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury is hereby authorized and directed to 
issue an American register to the American- 
built Hawaiian bark ** Florence,’’ 
the waters of the United States, purchased 
and repaired, 
San Franciseo, California: Provided, That it 
shall be proved, to the satisfaction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, that the repairs put 
upon said vessel were equal to three-fourths 
of the cost of the said vessel when so re- 
paired, 

Approvep, May 21, 1872. 


Cuarp. CLXXXVI.—An Act to authorize the 
City ot Butfalo, New York, to Construct a 


Tunnel under Niagara river, and to erect | 
and maintain a Inlet Pier therefrom, forthe | 
purpose of supplying the City of Buffalo | 


with pure Water. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘Vhat it shall and may be 


lawtul for the city of Buffalo, in the State of 


New York, to constructand maintain a tunnel 
under Black Rock harbor and Niagara river, 
extending not more than seven hundred feet 
outside ot Bird Island pier, and to erect and 
maintain an inlet-pier therefrom, said inlet- 


pier to be located not more than seven hun- | 


dred feet outside of said Bird Island pier. 
ApproveD, May 21, 1872. 


Cuap. CLXXXVIL. 
City of Deuver to purchase certain 
in Colorado fora Cemetery. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 


Lands 


resentatives of the United States of America in | 


Congress assembled, That the mayor of the 
city ot De nv r, 1a Colorado Territory, be, and 
he is hereby, authorized to euter through the 
proper land ollice, at the mivimum price per 
acre, the following lands belonging to the 
United States, to wit: the northwest quarter 
of the southwest quarter of section number 


one, and the southwest quarter of of the south- | 
east quarter and the north half of the south- || 
|| same, and the tracks and the space between | 


east quarter of section number two, in town- 
ship number four south, of range number 


sixiy-eight west of thesixth principal weridian || 
in the Lerritory of Colorado, being one bun- | 
dred and sixty acres of land, lying adjacent to | 


said city of Deuver, to be held and used for a 
burial-place for said city and vicinity. 
ApPProveD, May 21, 1872. 


Cnap. CLXXXVIII.—An Act authorizing the 
Constracuion of a Pablic Building at Fall 
River, in the State of Massachusetts. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of tue United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Vhat the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and be is hereby, authorized and 
directed to purchase at private sale, or by 
condemnation, in pursuance of the statutes of 
the State of Massachusetts, a lot of ground in 


the city of Fall River, Massachusetts, suitable | 


for a site for a public building in suid city, for 
the accommodation of the post office, custom- 
bouse, and other offices of the United States, 
and to erect a building thereon, at a cost not 
exceeding, including the cost of the ground, 
the sum of two hundred thousand dollars, the 
plans for said building to be approved by the 


wrecked in || 


and now owned by citizens of 


-An Act to enable the || 





Laws of the United States. 


Secretary of the Treasury and the Postmaster 
General: Provided, That no money which 
may hereafter be appropriated for this pur- 
pose shall be used or expended until a valid 
title to the ground for the site of said building 
shall be vested in the United States, and until 
the State of Massachusetts shall cede its juris 


diction over said site, and shall also duly re- | 


lease and relinquish to the United States the 
right to tax, or in any way assess, 8 said site, or 
the property of the United States that may be 


thereon during the time that the United States | 


shall be or remain the owner thereof. 


APPROVED, May 21, 1872. 


Cuarp. CLXXXIX.—An Act to confirm the 
Action of the Board of Aldermen and Com- 


mon Council of the City of Washington, || 


designating a Depot Site for the Baltimore 
and Potomac Railroad Company, and for 
|| other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Baltimore and 
Potomac Railroad Company shall have the 
right to extend its track from Virginia avenue 
along Sixth street to the open grounds between 
Sixth street and B street nortu and the canal, 
described as follows: beginning at the south- 
|| west corner of Sixth street and B street north, 
|| runving west one hundred and fifty feet along 
B street; thence south eight hundred and 
two feet to the present line of the canal ; thence 
eust one hundred and fifty feet to the line of 
Sixth street; thence north by line of Sixth 
street to the place of beginning ; and the said 
company shall, 


and occupy the said grounds for the purpose 
| of constructing thereon a passenger depot, to 
|| be used by the said company for passenger and 
express-freight traffic, and for no other pur- 
| poses; and the said property so occupied by 


which may be put thereon, shall be subject to 
|| tax by the District of Columbia the same as 
_other property in the District of Columbia, 
and to be used exclusively for the support of 
the public schools in said District ; 
said company shall lay no more than two 


practicable in the centre of s: Lid street, and as 
close together as practicable for the tratlic and 
| trains to pass over them. ‘The rails used for 
that purpose shall be constructed as flat rails, 


‘the same shall be kept paved with some suit- 
able material by said company, and it shall 


feet outside of said track ; and upon the open 


| ing of a carriage-road ‘through the public | 


| reservation and crossing Sixth street, the said 


|| company shall be, and is hereby, required to | 


construct, at its own cost and expense, a hand- 
| to enable small earriages to pass over the said 


ner and at such place as the officers or other 
persous charged with the duty of opening the 


reservalions or eonnecting the same as apublic | 


park sball direct; and the said company shall 
then adapt the grade of said tracks to that 
which at any time may be determined upon by 
the Board of Public Works, or other authority 


having the control of grades of said Sixth | 
street. Such changes of grade, however, shall | 
not be made as will practically interfere with | 


or destroy the use of said depot by the regular 
traius of said company: Provided, That the 
said company shall pay the owners of private 
property along the line of Sixth street, north 
of Virginia avenue by which the said railroad 
passes, any damage which the said property 


so far as the United States | 
can so provide, have the right to hold, use, || 


said company, together with the improvements || 


and the | 


| tracks along said Sixth street, and as near as | 
| 


like those used by street railways, so as to | 
facilitate wagon aud carriage travel over the | 


also pave, with proper material, at least two 


some iron bridge of ample width and height | 


street freely and without danger, in such man- | 


Oe: 


— Se 
— 


may sustain by reason of the laying 
track along the said Sixth street, and the « 
damages, if any, sball be ascertained j, . 
ner and form as provided by the act of re 
gress approved February fifth, eighteen | 
dred and sixty seven, entitled **An 
authorize the extension, construction, and yx 
of a lateral branch of the Baliimore «. 
Potomac railroad into and within the Dis... 
of Columbia,’’ it being understood tha; 
question of damage herein referred to g| 
confined to the question of appreciatiyy 
depreciation of the value of the property ¢ 
ated along said street: And provided qi; 
That the said railroad shall pay all dam 
for which the city of Washington, or the Dis 
trict of Columbia, or the United States 
| be liable to private parties now occ upying t “1 
site herein described and growing out of jhei- 
being required to remove their property fro, 
| the same and surrender their right of oc . 
|| pancy, and shall obtain possession at | 
own cost: And provided further, That wy! 
| trains are moving to and trom Virginia avenye. 
along Sixth street and said depot, the gai 
railroad company shall keep flaginen at iy, 
| Several street crossings to warn people of ¢; 
| ger; andall provisions of the board of a dis r- 
men and common council of the city of Wash. 
ington not inconsistent herewith are hereby 
ratified: Provided further, That the ac: of 
Congress approved March third, eighteen hup. 
dred and seventy-one, granting a site tor g 
passenger depot to said railroad company u 
Virginia avenue is hereby repealed, to take 
effect when said company obtains possessior 
of the depot property on Sixth street, as 
described in this act; and no passenger 
other depot shall be constructed by said « 
pany on said site: And provided furtl 
That the United States, by act of Congress, 
shall have the right to Tepeal or mod ly 1! 
| provisions of thisact: And provided furthe 
That the tracks of said company shall tw 
out of Sixth street and enter the said de; 
with suitable curvature at the south end 
thereof; and the said depot shall not exte 
beyond B street north, nor shall the tracks 
ever extend beyond said B street north. 

APPROVED, May 21, 1872. 
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Cuar. CXCIIT.—An Act to remove Political 
Disabilities imposed by the Fourteentu Art 
cle of the Amendments of the Constitution 
of the United States. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
|| Congress assembled (two thirds of each House 
| concurring therein), ‘That all positical disatil: 
ities imposed by the third section of the four- 
teenth article of amendments of the Constiu- 
tion of the United States are hereby removed 
from all persons whomsoever, except Senators 
and Representatives of the Thirty-Sixth and 
Thirty-Seventh Congresses, officers in the judi: 
cial, military, and vaval service of the United 
States, heads of Departments, and foreiga 
ministers of the United States. 

APPROVED, May 22, 1872. 


Cuar. CXCIV.—An Act making Appropris- 
tions for the Consular and D:plomatic ser 
vice of the Government for the year end- 

|| ing June thirtieth, eighteen hundred aud 

seventy-three, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate ard House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, ‘hat the following sums 
be, andthe same are hereby, appropriate d for 
the service of the fiscal year ending the thir 
tieth of June, eighteen hundred and seven'y- 
three, out of any money in the Treasury vol 
otherwise appropriated, forthe objecis he 
| after expressed, nainely: 

For salaries of envoys extraordinary v4 
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isters. plenipotentiary to Great Britain, 
ce, a tiahaee: and Russia, at seventeen | 
asand five hundred dollars each, seventy | 
nd dollars. 
) Spain, At ustria, Brazil, Mexico, Japan, 
and Italy, at twelve thousand dollars 
. eighty-four thousand dollars. 

Chili and Peru, at ten thousand dollars 

_twenty thousand dollars. 
go ministers resident at Portugal, Swit- 
wrland, Greece, Belgium, Netherlands, Den- 
oe k, Sweden and Norway, Turkey, Ecuador, 
Poiumbia, Bolivia, Venezuela, Nicaragu ua, 
G atemala, Costa Rica, Honduras, and Sal- 
vador, Hawaiian Islands, and the Argentine 
Republic, at seven thousand five hundred dol- 
jars each, one hundred and forty-two thousand 
ive hundred dollars: Provided, That on and 
afier June thirty, eighteen hundred and sev- 
enty-three, there shall be but one minister res- 
lent accredited to Guatemala, Costa Rica, 
H nduras, Salvador, and Nicaragua, and that 
the President be authorized to select the place 
of residence for the minister in any one of 
those States. 

For minister resident at Uruguay, 
acc ‘edited to Paraguay, 
bundred and fitiy dollars. 


i 
J 


isa 


(hind 
Ul 


also 
eleven thousand two 

For salary of minister resident and consul 
general at Hayti, seven thousand five hundred 
dollars. 

For minister resident and consul general at 
Liberia, four thousand dollars. 

For salaries of secretaries of legation at 
London, Paris, and Berlin, at two thousand 
six huodred and twenty-five dollars each, 
seven thousand eight hundred and seventy-five 
doilars. 

lo enable Robert C. Schenck, minister to 
Great Britain, to employ a private amanu- 
ensis, according to joint resoiution approved 
January eleventh, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-one, two thousand five hundred dol- 
lars. 

For salaries of secretaries of legation to 
Austria, Brazil, Italy, Mexico, Russia, and 
Spain, at one thousand eight hundred dollars 
each, ten thousand eight hundred dollars, 

For salaries of assistant secretaries of the 
gauions to France, Great Britain, and Ger- 
wany, at two thousand dollars each, six thou- 
sand dollars 

lor salary of the secretary of legation (act- 
ing also as interpreter) to China, five thousand 
Cullars, 

for salary of the interpreter of the United 
States legation and consulate general in Tur- 
key, three thousand dollars ; and on and after 
the passage of this act the duties of secretary 
of Iegation shall be performed by the inter- 
preter at Constantinople. 

For salary of interpreter and secretary of 
legution to Japan, two thousand five hundred 
dollars each, five thousand dollars; and the 

thee of se cretary of legation 10 Japan is 
hereby authorized and established. 

For compensation of chargé d'affaires ad 
interim, and for compensation of diplomatic 
oficers of the United States abroad, forty 
thousand dollars: Provided, That no compen- 
oa lon or allowance shail be made to any such 
olicer after the termination of his official func- 
lions other than for such time as shall neces- 
sarily be occupied in his direct return to the 
United States, and the proviso to the clause in 
the act of March third, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-one, entitled “An act making appro- 
priations to supply deficiencies for the service 
ot the Government for the fiscal year[s] end- 
ing June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and sev- 
enty, and June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and 
Seventy-one, and for other purposes,’’ ** for 
salaries of United States ministers abroad,”’ 
and so forth, be, and the same is hereby, 
— 


or compensation of agents appointed by 
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the President to examine consular accounts, as | For marshals for the consular courts ino 


authorized by the second section of the act 
meee July eleventh, eighteen hundred and 

seventy, ten thousand dollars; and from and 
after the close of the fiscal year ending June 
thirtieth, eighteen hundred and seventy three, 
said appropriation shall cease, and all acts or 


parts of acts inconsistent therewith be, and the ] 


same are hereby, repealed. 


For contingent expenses of foreign inter- | 


course proper, and of all the missions abroad, 
one hundred thousand dollars. 

For salaries of consuls general, consuls, 
vice consuls, commercial agents, and thirteen 
consular clerks, including loss by exchange, 
four hundred and sixteen thousand dollers, as 
follows : 


I, CONSULATES GENERAL. 


Schedule B. 
Alexandria, Calcutta, Constantinople, Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, Havana, Montreal, Shang- 
hai, Beirut, l'ampico, London, Paris. 
Il, CONSULATES. 
Schedule B. 


Aix-la-Chapelle, Acapulco, Algiers, Amoy, 
Amsterdam, Antwerp, Aspinwall, Bangkok, 
Basle, Belfast, Buenos Ayres, Bordeaux, Bre- 
men, Brindisi, Boulogne, Barcelona, Cadiz, 
Callao, Canton, Chemnitz, Chin-Kiang, Clif- 
ton, Coaticook, Cork, Demerara, Dundee, 
Elsinore, Fort Erie, Foo Choo, Funchal, Ge 
neva, Genoa, Gibraltar, Glasgow, Goderich, 
Halifax, Hamburg, Havre, Honolulu, Hong 
Kong, Hankow, Hakodadi, Jerusalem, Kana- 
gawa, Kingston (Jamaica), Kingston (Can- 
ada), La Rochelle, Laguayra, Leeds, Leghorn, 
Leipsic, Lisbon, Liverpool, Lyons, 
Malta, Manchester, Matanzas, 
Mauritius, Melbourne, Messina, 
Mahe, Nagasaki, Naples, Nassau 
dies), New Castle, Nice, 


Marseilles, 
Munich, 
(West In- 


Nantes, Odessa, 


Oporto, Osacca, Palermo, Panama, Pernam- | 


buco, Pictou, Port Mahon, Port Said, Pres- 
cott, Prince Edward Island, Quebec, Rio de 
Janeiro, Rotterdam, San Juan del Sur, San 
Juan (Porto Rico), Saint 
Kast), Santiago de Cuba, Port Sarnia, Rome, 
Singapore, Smyrna, Southampton, Saint Pe- 
tersburg, Santa Cruz (West Indies), Saint 
Thomas, Spezzia, Stuttgardt, Swatow, Saint 
Helena, Tangier, Toronto, Trieste, Trinidad 
de Cuba, Tripoli, Tunis, Tunstall, Tien-Tsin, 
‘T'urk’s Island, Valparaiso, Vera Cruz, Vienna, 
Valencia, Windsor (Canada West), Zurich, 
Birmingham, Barmen, and Winnipeg (Selkirk 
setulement, British North America). 


Ill. CONSULATES. 
Schedule C. 


Aux Cayes, Bahia, Batavia, Bay of Islands, 
Cape Haytien, Candia, Cape l'own, Carthagena, 
Ceylon, Cobija, Cyprus, Fal kland Islands, 
Fayal, Guayaquil, Guaymas, Maranham, Mat- 
amoras, Mexico, Montevideo, Omoa, Puayta, 
Paro, Paso del Norte, Pireus, Rio Grande, 
Saint Catharine, Santiago (Cape Verde), Stet 
tin, Tabasco, Tahiti, Talcabuano, lumbez, 
Venice, Windsor (Nova Scotia), Zanzibar. 
And there may be appointed a consul at Wind- 
sor, Nova Scotia, at an annual salary of one 
thousand dollars. 


1V. COMMERCIAL AGENCIES. 


Schedule C. 


Amoor river, Apia, Gaboon, Saint Paul de 
Loando, Lauthala, Sabinilla. 


V. COMMERCIAL AGENCIES, 


Schedule B. 


Madagascar, San Juan del Norte, 
Domingo. 

For interpreter to the consulates in China, 
Japan, and Siam, including loss by exchange, 
five thousand seven hundred dollars. 


Malaga, || 


John’s (Canada | 


Saint | 


| Japan, including that of Nagasaki, and in 
| China, Siam, and Turkey, including loss by 
| exchange thereon, seven thousand seven hun- 
dred dollars. 
| For stationery, book-cases, arms of the 
| United States, seals, presses, and flags, and 
payment of rent, fr ight, postage, and miscel- 
laneous expenses, including loss by exchange 
| thereon, sixty thousand dollars: Provided, 
That none of the books published by the Gov- 
ernment, and usually known by the name of 
‘** public documents,”’ shall hereafter be sup- 
plied to the legations and consulates of the 
United States, except such as shall have been 
| first designated by the Secretary of State by 
| an order, to be recorded in the State Depart- 
| ment, as suitable for and required by the 
| legation and consulate to which it shall be sup- 
“> 
] For expenses for interpreters, guards, and 
|| other matters at the consulates at Constanti- 
nople, Smyrna, Candia, Alexandria, Jerusa- 
| lem, and Beirut, in the Turkish dominions, 
| three thousand dollars. 
For rent of prisons for American convicts 
| in Siam and Turkey, and for wages of the 
| keepers of the same, including loss by ex- 
| change, four thousand dollars. 

For rent of prison for American convicts in 
China, one thousand five hundred dollars. 

For wages of keepers, care of offenders, and 
| expenses, ten thousand dollars. 

For rent of prison for American convicts in 
| Japan, seven hundred and fifty dollars. 

For wages of keepers, care of offenders, and 
expenses, five thousand dollars. 

For expenses incurred in bringing home from 
foreign countries persons charged with crime, 
| and expenses incident thereto, including loss 
| by exchange, five thousand dollars. 

For relief and protection of American sea- 
| men in foreign countries, eighty thousand 
| dollars. 

| For expenses which may be incurred in 
| acknowledging the services of masters and 
| crews of foreign vessels in rescuing American 
citizens from shipwreck, five thousand dollars. 
| To meet the necessary expenses atiendant 
| upon the execution of the neutrality act, to be 
|| expended under the direction of the President, 
| in conformity with the third section of the act 
| of May first, eighteen hundred and ten, enti- 
| tled ** An act fixing the compensation of min- 
| isters and consuls residing on the coast of 
| Barbary, and for other purposes,’’ twenty 
| thousand dollars. 

| To meet the payment of the ninth annual 
i instalment of the proportion contributed by 
the United States toward the capitalization of 
| the Scheldt dues, sixty-six thousand five bun 


| dred and eighty four dollars. 

| ‘lhe compensation of the chief clerk of the 
| Department of State shall beat the rate of two 
|| thousand five hundred dollars per annum, 
beginning with the first day of July, eighteen 
hundred and seventy-one. 


| Approvep, May 22, 1872. 











| Cuap. CXCV.—An Act making Appropria: 
tions for the Naval Service for the year end 
ing June thirty, eighteen hundred aad sev 

enty three, and for other purposes. 


|| Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Kep 
| 
| 





resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress ussembled, Vhat the following sums 
be, and they are he reby, appropriated, 10 be 
paid oat of any mouey in the Treasury not 
|| otherwise appropriated, for the naval service 
|| of the Government for the year ending June 
thirtieth, eighteen hundred and seventy-three, 
| aud for other purposes 
|| For pay of comiianaend and warrant offi- 
|| cers at sea, on shore, on special service, and 
| of those on the retired list and unemployed, 


Date ok ee ge 


. 


Sa 2 acme 


nr 


~~ 
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d for mileage and transportation of officers 


travelling under orders, and for pay of the 
petty oflicers, seamen, ordinary seamen, lands 
men, and boys, including men of the engineer's 
force, ergnt thousand five hundred men, at an 
average pay of three hundred dollars each per 
annum, six million two hundred and fifty thou- 


. Soe... 
anna dollars. 


lor contingent 
partment, 


the De- 


and 


expenses of 
hundred thou 


Navy 
one dollars 


BUREAU OF NAVIGATION, 


for foreign and local pilotage and towage 
of ships of war, fifty thousand dollars. 

For services and materials in correcting com- 
passes on board ship, 
testing 
lollars. 


For lhe autics al 


and for adjusting and 
compasses on shore, three thousand 
and astronomical instruments, 

nautical books, maps, C harts, and sailing direc- 

tions, and repairs of nautical instruments for 
ships of war, ten thousand dollars. 


For books for libraries for ships of war, 
three thousand dollars. 
lor Navy signals and apparatus, »amely, 


signal-lights, lanterns, and rockets, including 
runoing lights, drawings, and engravings for 
signal books, six thousand dollars. 

For compass fittings, including binnacles, 
appendages of ship’s com 
made in the navy-yards, five 
thonsand dollars. 


tripods, and other 


passes, to be 


For logs and other appliances for measuring 
the ship’s way, leads and other appliances for 
sounding, three thousand dollars. 

For lauterns and lamps and their append- 
ages, fur general use on board ship, including 
those for the cabin, ward-room, and steerage, 
for the holds and spirit-room, for decks and 
quartermaster’s use, six thousand dollars. 

For bunting, and other materials for flags, 
and making and repairing flags of all kinds, 
five thousand five hundred dollars. 

Kor oil for ships of war other than that used 
for the engineer department, candles when 
used as a substitute for oil in binnacles, run- 
ning lights, for chimneys and wick and soap 
used in navigation department, thirty-five 
thousand dollars. 


lor stationery for commanders and navi- 
gators of vessels war, four thousand dol- 
lars 


For musical instruments, and music for ves- 
sels of war, one thousand dollars. 

lor steering signals and indicators, and. for 
speaking-tubes and gongs, for signal com- 
munication on board vessels of war, two 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

Civil Lstablishment. 

For pay of writers and laborers, and for 
purposes incidental to the support of the civil 
establishment under this bureau at the several 
navy-yards, twelve thousand dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the Bureau of 
Navigation: freight and transportation of 
navigation materials ; instruments, books, and 
stores; postage and telegraphing on public 
business; advertising for proposals; packing- 
boxes and materials; blank-books, forms, and 
stationery at navigalion offices, six thousand 
dollars. 

Kor drawing, engraving, and printing and 
photo-lithographing charts, electrotyping and 


- anebenn a aoeneeellli 
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lor rent and repair of building, two thou- 
sand eight hundred dollars. 
For expenses of Naval 
namely: 


Observatory, 


lor pay of one clerk, one thousand eight 
hundred dolijars. 

lor three assistant observers, four thousand 
five hundred dollars. 

lor wages of 
messenger, three 


instrument maker, one 
yatchmen, and one porter; 
for keeping grounds in order 
buildings; for fuel, light, and office furniture ; 
and for stationery, purchase of books for 
library, chemicals for batteries, postage, and 
freight, and all other contingent expenses, 
thirteen thousand five hundred dollars. 


one 


and repairs to 


|} other materials necessary 


lor computation for theory and tables of | 


the moon, two thousand dollars. 


lor fitting up transit circle room, and com- | 


pleting its arrangement, 
hundred dollars. 

lor transcribing astronomical observations 
upon sheets for publication, one thousand 
two hundred dollars. 

For erection of tower and dome for the 
new refraciing telescope, ten thousand dol- 
lars. 


For payment, in part, for the great refract- | 
ing telescope now in the course of construc: | 


| tion, ten thousand dollars. 


For expenses of Nautical Almanac: 

For pay of computers aud clerk for compil- 
ing and preparing for publication the Ameri- 
can Ephemeris and the Nautical Almanac, 
twenty thousand dollars. 

For preparing elements and tables of new 
planets discovered by American astronomers, 


three thousand dollars. 


For rent, fuel, 


labor, stationery, boxes, 


expresses, and miscellaneous items, one thou- | 


sand five hundred dollars. 
BUREAU OF ORDNANCE. 
For one thousand two hundred and fifty 


barrels of gunpowder, twenty-five thousand | 


| dollars. 


correcting old plates, preparing and publish- | 


ing sailing directions, and other hydrographic 
information, seventeen thousand seven hun- 
dred dollars. 

lor surveying in the Pacitic, fifty thousand 
doliars. 

kor making charts, 
lars, 


For 


twenty thousand dol- 


fuel, lights, and office furniture; care 


of building and other labor; purchase of books || 


for 
tionery ; postage, freight, and other contingent 
expenses, seven thousand dollars. 


library, drawing materials, and other sta- | 


For fuel and materials necessary in carrying 
on the mechanical branches of the ordnance 
department at the navy-yards and stations, one 
hundred thousand dollars. 

lor labor at ail the navy-yards, three hun- 
dred thousand dollars: Provided, That labor- 
ers shall be employed in the several navy- 
yards by the proper officers in charge with 
reference to skill and efficiency, and without 
regard to other considerations. 

To enable the Secretary of the Navy to carry 
on his experiments towards converting heavy 
smooth- bore guns into rifled guns, with a view 
to obtain a combination gun passessing the 
qualities of both smooth-bore and rifle, forty 
thousand dollars. 


For repairs to ordnance buildings, maga- 


| zines, gun-parks, machinery, and otber neces- 


saries of the like character, forty-seven thou- 
sand six hundred and one dollars. 

For miscellaneous items, six thousand one 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

For experiments in ordnance, twenty thou- 
sand dollars. 

For the gun-park at the navy yard at Pen- 
sacola, eight thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-six dollars. 

For the shot-park at Pensacola, five thou- 
sand seven hundred and sixty dollars. 

For the shell-house at the magazine at Pen- 
sacola, twenty-three thousand seven hundred 
and eighty five dollars. 

For tbe railroad to the shell-house at Pen- 
sacola, one thousand and ninety-six dollars. 

For the railroad to the e magazine, six thou- 
sand three hundred and ninety-eight dollars. 

For gun-skids and shot-bed at navy-yard, 
Mare Island, ten thousand dollars. 

For reservoir and pipe at magazine, fifteen 
thousand dollars. 


one thousand two | 
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For new car and railroad track at a 
zine, one thousand five hundred dollars. - 
For the torpedo corps; for the pure h 
manufacture of gunpowder, nitro-glyeup;, 
and gun-cotton, twelve thousand doll “ 
For purchase and manufacture of . oo se 
machines, galvanic batteries, and inguylased 
wire, twenty-four thousand dollars. ioe 
For purchase of coppe 


ase and 


4 


r, noe wood, 
the Man 

ture of torpedoes, and for a8 on thes 

twenty-seven thousand dollars, 

For construction of torpedo-boats, 
chase of coffer-work or hulks, and contin, 
expenses, thirty-five thousand dollars. 

For additional buildings, and 
shop, and additional quarters, 
thousand dollars. 

For labor, including one chemist at two 
thousand, dollars, one foreman machinist at 
one thousand five hundred and sixty-five dol. 
lars, and two clerks at one thousand seven 
hundred dollars each, twenty-one thousand 
and sixty-five dollars. 


ame 


ur 


gent 
A 


machine. 
twenty-five 


Civil Establishment. 
For pay of the superintendents and the ciyi| 
establishment of the several navy-yards under 
this bureau, which shall include one store 
clerk of ordnance at the Philadelphia navy: 
yard, at the salary of one thousand four hun 
dred dollars, fifteen thousand dollars. 
For contingent expenses of the 


ordnance 
service of the Navy, 


one thousand dollars. 
BUREAU OF EQUIPMENT AND RECRUITING, 
For Equipment of Vessels. 

For coal for steamers’ use, including ex- 
penses of transportation; storage, labor, 
hemp, wire, and other materials for the man- 
ufacture of rope; hides, cordage., 
leather; iron for manufacture of cables, 
anchors, and galleys; condensing and boat: 
detaching apparatus; cables, anchors, furni- 
ture, hose, bake-ovens, and seoking-ctoves, 
life rafts, heating apparatus for receiving-ships; 


Canvas, 


| and for the payment of labor in equipping: 


vessels, and manufacture of articles in 
navy-yards pertaining to this bureau, one mil- 
lion five hundred thousand dollars. 


Civil Establishment at the Navy-Yard, Kit- 
tery, Maine. 

For clerk in equipment office, one thousand 
four hundred dollars; for store clerk, 
thousand one hundred dollars; and for time 
clerk, nine hundred dollars; in all, three 
thousand four bundred doilars. 


At the Navy- Yard, Charlestown, Massachu- 
setts. 

For superintendent of rope-walk, one thou- 
sand nine hundred dollars; clerk to same, 
one thousar? two hundred dollars; clerk in 
equipment olice, one thousand five hundred 
dollars; for store clerk one thousand two hun- 


the 


one 


| dred dollars; time clerk, one thousand two hun- 
dred dollars; in all, seven thousand dollars. 


At the Navy: Yard, Washington, District of 
Columbia. 

For clerk in equipment office, one thousand 

five hundred dollars ; and for one store and 

one time clerk, one at one thousand four bun- 


| dred dollars, and one at one thousand two 


hundred dollars; in all, four thousand one 


| hundred dollars. 


At the Navy-Yard, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

For clerk in equipment office, one thousand 

four hundred doilars, for one store and one 


time clerk, at one thens ‘and two hundred dol- 
_ lars each ; in all, three thousand eight hundred 
‘| dollars. 


At the Navy- Yard, Brooklyn, New York. 
For clerk in equipment office, one thousand 
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yndred dollars; and for one store and one 
at one thousand two hundred dol- 
in all, three thousand nine hundred 


e CJeT, 





At the Navy- Yard, Norfolk, Virginia. 

r clerk in equipment office, one thousand 
ve bu dollars; for store clerk, one 
‘jsand one hundred andtwenty five dollars ; 
or time clerk, nine hundred dollars; in 
thousand four hundred and twenty- 


dgoliars. 


ndre d 


11 


three 


Al the Navy- Yard, Pensacola, Florida. 


Fer equipment office clerk, one thousand 


e hundred dollars. 
it 1 the Navy- Yard, Mare Island, California. 


Vor clerk in equipment office, one thousand 


vbt hundred and seventy five dollars; for | 


store clerk, one thousand two hundred dollars; 
all, three thousand and seventy-five dollars. 


For contingent expenses of the Bureau | 


of Equipment and Recruiting, namely : 

For freight and transportation of stores, 
transportation of enlisted men, mileage to 
hi norably discharged men, printing, advertis- 
telegraphing, stationery, apprebension of 
ieserters, and assistance to vessels in distress, 
ove shubitred and twenty five thousand dollars. 
BUREAU 


OF YARDS AND DOCKS, 


For Civil Establishment at the Navy- Yard, 
Kittery, Maine. 

For draughtsman and clerk to civil engineer, 
atone thousand four huudred dollars each; 

clerk of pay-rolls and mustering clerk, one 
thousand five hundred dollars; for receiver 
and inspector of stores, one thousand five hun- 
dred for writer to receiver and in- 
spector of stores, ove thousand dollars; for 
chief accountant, one thousand eight hundred 
dollars; for gate-keeper and deiective, one 
thousand dollars; and for messenger at com- 
mandant’s office, six hundred doilars; making, 
in all, ten thousand two hundred dollars. 


doliars 5 


At the Navy- Yard, Charlestown, Massachu 
sells. 


For assistant to civil engineer, one thousand | 


five hundred dollars; tor draughtsman and 
clerk to civil engineer, at one thousand four 
hundred dollars each; for clerk ot pay-rolls 
aud mustering clerk, one thousand five hun- 


dred duliars; for receiver and iuspector of 


stores, Oue thousand five bundred dollars ; for | 


writer to receiver and inspecior of stores, one 
thousaud dollars; for writer to commandant, 
one thousand dollars; for chief accountant, 
one thousand eight bundred dollars; for gate- 
keeper and detective, one thousand dollars ; 
and for messenger for commandant’s office, 
six hundred doilars; in ali, twelve thousand 
seven buudred dollars. 


At the Navy- Yard, Brooklyn, New York. 


hor assistant to civil engineer, one thousand 
five hundred doilars; for draughtsman and 


clerk to civil engineer, at one thousand four | 


hundred dollars each; for receiver and in- 
Spector of stores, one thousand tive hundred 
dvilars; for clerk of pay-rolls and mustering 
clerk, one thousand five hundred dollars; tor 
Wriler to Commandant, One thousand dollars; 


for chief accouutant, one thousand eight hun- | 


dred dollars; for gate-keeper and detective, 
ohe thousand dollars; tor mail-carrier, nine 
buudred Goilars; aud for messenger for com 
watidant’s office, six hundred dollars; in all, 
twelve thousand six huudred dollars. 


At the Navy-Yard, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
WW es . 
‘or draughtsman and clerk to civil engineer, 
Ohethousaud four hundred collars each; tor 


clerk of pay-rolls and mustering clerk, one 
thousand five hundred dollars; for receiver 
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and inspector of stores, one thousand five hun- 
dred dollars ; for chief accountant 
sand eight hundred dollars: forgate 
detective, one thousand dollars 
senger for the commandant’ 
dollars ; all, 
dred dollars 


At the Navy- Yard, Washington, District of 
Columbia. 


thou- 
keeper and 
and for mes- 
s olhice, six hun- 
iousand two hun- 


, one 


1th nine tl 


For draughisman and clerk 


il engineer, 
one thousand 


at four hundred dollars each ; 
for receiver and inspector ot stores, one thou 
sand five hundred dollars; for clerk of pay- 
rolls and mustering clerk, one thousand five 
hundred dollars; for chief accountant, one 
thousand eight hundred dollars; for gate- 
keeper and detective, one thousand dollars ; 
for mail messenger, onethousand dollars; and 
for for commandant’s 
hundred dollars; in all 


dred dollars. 


At the Navy- Yard, Norfotk, Virginia. 


to cly 


messenger office, six 


, ten thousand two hun- 


For draughtsman and clerk to civil engineer, 
at one thousand four hundred dollars each ; for 
receiver and inspector of stores, one thousand 
five hundred dollars; for clerk of pay-rolls 
and mustering clerk, one thousand five hun- 
dred dollars; for gate-keeper and detective, 
one thousand dol! and for messenger for 
commandant’s office, six hundred dollars; in 
all, seven thousand four hundred dollars. 


At the Navy- Yard, Pensacola, Florida, 


For superintendent of yard improvements, 
two thousand dollars; for receiver and in- 
spector of stores, one thousand five hundred 
dollars; for gate-keeper and detective, one 
thousand dollars; for messenger for the office 
of the commandant, six hundred dollars 
all, five thousand one hundred dollars. 


At the Navy- Yard, Mare Island, California. 


For assistant to civil engineer and draughts- 
man, One thousand eight hundred dollars; for 
clerk to civil engineer, one thousand five hun- 
dred dollars; for receiver and inspector of 
one thousand eight hundred and sev- 
enty-five dollars; for clerk of pay rolls and 
mustering clerk, one thousand eight hundred 
and seventy-five dollars ; for chief accountant, 
one thousand eight bundre d and seventy-five 
dollars; for gate-keeper and detective, 


“ars 5 


in 


stores, 


mandant’s office, seven hundred and fifty dol- 
lars; in all, ten thousand six hundred and 
seventy-five dollars. 
At the Naval Station, League Island, Penn- 
sylvania. 

For draughtsman and clerk to civil engineer, 
at one thousand four hundred dollars each; 
clerk of. pay rolls and mustering clerk, one 


| thousand five hundred dollars; receiver and 


inspector of stores, one thousand five hundred 


| doliars; in all, five thousand eight hundred 


dollars. 
At the Naval Asylum. 
For steward, four hundred and eighty dol- 
lars; for matron, three hundred dollars; for 


cook, one hundred and sixty-eight dollars ; 
assistant cook, one hundred and twenty dol- 
lars: four laundresses, at one hundred and 


| eight dollars each ; eight scrubbers and house- 


cleaners, at ninety-six dollars each ; six labor- 
ers at two hundred and forty dollars each, and 
one laborer, at two bundred and 
dvllars; master at-arms, four bundred and 
eighty dollars ; for ship’s corporal, three hun- 
dred dollars; for barber, three hundred and 
sixty dollars: superintend ‘nt, five hundred 
and forty dollars ; in all, tive thousand six hun- 


| dred and fifty two dollars. 


For the Naval Asylum at Philadelphia. 
For support of the institution, sixty-five 
thousand one hundred dollars; which sum 


sixty-four 
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houses 
| and other fuel ; 


| apparatus ; 


one | 
| thousand dollars; and for messenger for com- 
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shall be paid out of the income from the naval 
pension fund. 


‘or contingent expenses of the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, viz: 


For freight and transportation of materials 
and stores; printing, stationery, and adver- 
tising, including the commandant’s office; 


book e, models, 


maps, and drawings; pur- 
chase and repair of fire-engines; machinery 
and patent-rights to use the same; repairs on 
steam-engines and attendance on the same; 
purchase and maintenance of oxen and horses, 
and driving teams, carts, and timber wheels 
for navy-yard purposes, and tools and repairs 
of same; postage on letters on public service, 
and telegrams; furniture for Government 
offices in the navy-yards; coal 
candles, oil, and gas; cleaning 
and clearing up yard, and care of buildings ; 
attendance on fires; lights; fire-engines and 
incidental labor at navy yards ; 
water-tax, and for toll and ferriages ; pay of 
the watchmen in the navy-yards; and for flags, 


and 


awnings, and packing-boxes, nine hundred 
thousand dollars. 
BUREAU OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


For support f the medic al de ‘partment for 
surgeons necessaries for vessels in commis- 
sion, navy-yards, naval stations, Marine corps, 
and coast survey, forty thousand dollars. 

For necessary repairs of naval laboratory, 
hospitals, and appendages, including roads, 
wharves, outhouses, steam-heating apparatus, 
sidewalks, fences, gardens, and farms, twenty- 
five thousand dollars. 

lor pay of the civil establishment under 
this bureau: 

At the hospital at Chelsea, Massachusetts, 
seven thousand seven hundred and eighty-two 
dollars. 

At the hospital, New York, eleven thousand 
three hundred and thirty-six dollars. 

At the hospital, Philadelphia, Pennsylva- 
nia, six thousand nine hundred and ninety 
dollars. 

At the hospital, Washington, District of 
Columbia, five thousand five hundred and 
sixty-eight dollars. 

At the hospital, Annapolis, Maryland, four 
thousand five hundred and twelve dollars. 

At the hospital, Norfolk, Virginia, five 
thousand four bundred and six dollars. 

At the hospital, Pensacola, Florida, five 
thousand and ninety-four dollars. 

At the hospital, Mare Island, California, 
eight thousand eight hundred and seventy- 
two dollars. 


At the naval laboratory, New York, six 
thousand four hundred dollars. 
At the navy-yard, Kittery, Maine, one 


thousand two hundred and ninety dollars. 

At the navy-yard, Charlestown, Massachu- 
setts, one thousand four hundred and eighty 
dollars. 

At the navy-yard, 
four hundred and eighty dollars. 

At the navy- yard, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, one thousand four hundred and eighty 
dollars. 

At the navy-yard, Washington, District of 
Columbia, one thousand four hundred and 
eighty dollars. 

At the navy yard, Norfolk, Virginia, one 
thousand four hundred and eighty dollars. 

At the navy yard, Annapolis, Maryland, 
one thousand two hundred and forty-two 
dollars. 

At the naval station, Mound City, Illinois, 
one thousand four hundred and eighty Collars. 

For contingent expenses of the bureau, 
freight on medical stores, transportation of 
insane patients to the Government hospital, 
ising, \elegraphing, purchase of books, 


New York, one thousand 


adver 


expenses attending the navel medical board 
of examiners, purchase and repair of wagons, 


) 
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harness, purchese and feed of horses, cows, 
trees, garden tools, and s#eds, twenty-five 
thousand dollars. 


BUREAU OF PROVISIO¥YS AND CLOTHING. 


For provisions for the officers, seamen, and 
marines, one million five hundred and forty- 
seven thousand and eix hundred dollars. 

For purchase of water for ships, forty thou- 
sand dollars. 

For pay of the civil establishment at the 
several navy-yards aoder this bureau: 


At the Navy- Yard, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Two writers, ore to paymaster and one to 
inspector of provisions and clothing, at one 
thousand and reventeen dollara and twenty- 
five cents each; inall, twothousand and thirty- 
four dollars ard fifty cents. 


At the Navy- Yard, Brooklyn, New York. 


Two writers to paymasters, at one thousand 
and seventeen dollars and twenty-five cents 
each ; assistant to inspector of provisions and 
clothing, one thousand eight hundred and 
seventy eight dollars; writer to inspector of 
provisions and clothing, one thousand and 
seventeen dollars and twenty-five cents ; assist- 
ant superintendent of mills, nine hundred and 
thirty nine dollars; in all, five thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-eight dollars and seventy- 
five Cen. 


At the Navy- Yard, Philadelphia, 


vania. 


Pennsyl- 


One writer to paymaster, one thousand and 
seventeen dollars and twenty-five cents; one 
writer to inspecior of provisions and clothing, 
one thousand and seventeen dollars and twenty- 
five cents; in all, two thousand and thirty-four 
dollars and fiity cents. 


At the Navy-Yard, Washington, District of 
Columbia. 
One writer to paymaster, one thousand and 
seventeen dollars and twenty-five cents. 
At the Navy- Yard, Norfolk, Virginia. 


One writer to paymaster, one thousand and 
seventeen dollars and twenty-five cents, 


At the Navy-Yard, Mare Island, California. | 


One writer to paymaster, at one thousand 
and seventeen dollars and twenty-five cents ; 
one writer to inspector of provisions and 
clothing, one thousand two hundred and 


and seventy: live cents, 
For contingent expenses: 
For freight and transportation to foreign | 
and home stations; candles; fuel; interior 
alterations and fixtures in inspection buildings ; 
tools, and repairing same at eight inspections ; 
special watchmen in eight inspections; books | 
and blanks; stationery; telegrams; postages | 
and express charges; tolls, ferriages, and car | 
tickets; ice; and incidental labor not charge- | 
able to other appropriations, seventy-five thou- | 
sand dollars: Provided, That an additional 
ration of tea or coffee and sugar be hereafter 
allowed to each seaman, to be provided at his 
first ** turning out.” 


BUREAU OF CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR, 


For preservation of vessels on the stocks | 
and in ordinary; purchase of materials and | 
stores of all kinds; labor in navy-yards and 
on foreign stations ; preservation of materials ; 
purchase of tools; wear, tear, and-repair of 
vessels afloat, and general maintenance of the | 
Navy; incidental expenses, advertising, and | 
foreign postages, three million three hundred 
thousand dollars. 


lor protection of timber lands, five thousand | 
dollars. } 





| 
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| Civil Establishment at the Navy- Yard, Kit- 
tery, Maine. 
| For draughtsman, one thousand four hun- 
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| dred dollars; clerk of storehouses, one thou- | 


sand five hundred dollars ; inspector of timber, 


| clerk to naval constructor, time clerk, and | 


superintendent of floating-dock, at one thou- 
| sand four hundred dollars each ; in all, eight 
thousand five hundred dollars. 


At the Navy- Yard, Charlestown, Massachu- | 


setis. 


For draughtsman io naval constructor, one | 
thousand four hundred dollars; clerk to naval | 
| constructor, inspector of timber, time clerk, | 


clerk of storehouses one thousand two hundred 


| dollars; in all, seven thousand one hundred 
|| dollars. 


|| At the Navy- Yard, Brooklyn, New York. 


For draughtsman to naval constructor, one 





clerk, at one thousand five hundred dollars 
\| each ; and clerk of storehouses, one thousand 
| two hundred dollars; in all, seven thousand 
one hundred dollars. 


At the Navy-Yard, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


For draughtsman to naval constructor, one 
thousand four hundred dollars ; clerk of store 
houses, one thousand two hundred dollars; 
inspector of timber, clerk to naval constructor, 
|| time clerk, and superintendent of floating- 
|| dock, at one thousand four hundred dollars 


each; in all, eight thousand seven hundred 
dollars. 


|| At the Navy- Yard, Washington, District of 





Columbia. 


|| For draughtsman to naval constructor, one 
thousand four hundred dollars; clerk to naval 
|| constructor and clerk of storehouses, inspector 
hundred dollarseach ; in all, six theusand two 
'| hundred doilars. 


| At the Navy- Yard, Norfolk, Virginia. 


For draughtsman to naval constructor and 
clerk of storehouses, at one thousand four 
| hundred dollars each; time clerk, one thou- 
|| sand two hundred dollars; in all, four thou- 
‘| sand dollars. 


e ‘ | At the Navy: Yard, Pensacola, Florida. 
ninety-five dollars and fifty cents; 1n all, two || 


thousand three hundred and twelve dollars | 


For clerk of storehouses, one thousand four 
| hundred dollars. 


| At the Navy- Yard, Mare Island, California. 


For draughtsman to naval constructor, one 
| thousand four hundred dollars; inspector of 


dollars each; in all, eight thousand nine hun- 
dred dollars. 

| For the purchase of a license to use in all 
| the works of the United States Gorman and 
Siegfried’s process of tempering steel for the 
| term of their patents, ten thousand dollars ; 


and surge-reliever, twelve thousand dollars. 
BUREAU OF STEAM ENGINEERING, 


For repairs and preservation of machinery 
and boilers on naval vessels, one million one 
hundred thousand dollars. 

For fitting, repair, and preservation of yard 
machinery and tools, fifty thousand dollars. 

For labor in navy yards and stations, not 
| before included, and incidental expenses, one 

hundred thousand dollars. 
For purchase and preservation of oils, coal, 





|| timber, clerk of storehouses, clerk to naval | 
'| constructor, superintendent of floating dock, 
| and time clerk, at one thousand five hundred | 


and for the purchase of the right to manu- | 
|| facture and use, on Government vessels, the 
| Emery and Cheney patent elastic chain-stopper 


| 
| 
| 


| thousand four hundred dollars; clerk to naval | 
constructor, inspector of timber, and time 


of timber and time clerk, at one thousand two | 


at one thousand five hundred dollars each ; | 


i 
| 
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iron, and all materials and stores, fo 
dred thousand dollars. 


Civil Establishment at the Navy- Yard, Kit. 
tery, Maine. 


For draughtsman, one thousand six hun 
dred dollars; clerk to chief engineer and 
store clerk, at one thousand four hundr 


: ed 
| dollars each; and time clerk, one thousand 


two hundred dollars; in all, five thousand six 
hundred dollars. : 


ur hup. 


} 


At the Navy- Yard, Charlestown, Massachy. 
setts. 


For draughtsman, one thousand six hyp. 
dred dollars; clerk to chief engineer and 
store clerk, at one thousand four hundred do| 
lars each; and time clerk, one thousand two 
hundred dollars; in all, five thousand siz 
hundred dollars. 


At the Navy- Yard, Brooklyn, New York. 


For draughtsman, one thousand six hyp. 
dred dollars; clerk to chief engineer and 
store clerk, at one thousand four hundred do}. 
lars each; and time clerk, one thousand two 
hundred dollars; in all, five thousand six 
hundred dollars. 


At the Navy-Yard, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

For draughtsman, one thousand six hun- 
dred dollars; clerk to chief engineer and 
store clerk, at one thousand four hundred dol- 
lars each ; and time clerk, one thousand two 


hundred dollars; in all, five thousand six 
hundred dollars. 


At the Navy- Yard, Washington, District of 
Columbia. 

For draughtsman, one thousand six hun- 
dred dollars; clerk to chief engineer and 
store clerk, at one thousand four hundred dol- 
lars each; and time clerk, one thousand two 


buudred dollars; in all, five thousand six 
hundred dollars. 


At the Navy- Yard, Norfolk, Virginia. 
For draughtsman, one thousand six hun- 
dred dollars; clerk to chief engineer and 
store clerk, at one thousand four hundred dol- 
lars each; and time clerk, one thousand two 


hundred dollars; in all, five thousand six 
hundred dollars. 


At the Navy- Yard, Pensacola, Florida. 


For clerk of storehouses, one thousand two 
hundred dollars. 


At the Navy- Yard, Mare Island, California. 


For draughtsman, one thousand six hundred 
dollars; clerk to chief engineer and siore- 
clerk, at one thousand four hundred dollars 
each; and time clerk, one thousand two hun- 
dred dollars; in all, five thousand six hun- 
dred dollars. 


NAVAL ACADEMY. 


For pay of professors and others: one pro- 
fessor of mathematics, two thousand five bun- 
dred dollars; four professors, namely, of math- 
ematics (assistant), of French, of chemistry, 
and of ethics and English studies, at two 
thousand two hundred dollars each ; twelve 
assistant professors, namely, four of I'rench, 
one of Spanish, three of ethics and English 
studies, one of mathematics, one of astronomy, 
and two of drawing, at one thousand eight 
hundred dollars each; sword-master, at one 
thousand two hundred dollars, and two assist- 
ants, at one thousand dollars each; boxing 
master and gymnast, one thousand two huu 
dred dollars; assistant librarian, one thousand 
four hundred dollars; three clerks to super 
intendent, one at one thousand two bundred 
dollars, one at one thousand dollars, and one 
at eight hundred dollars ; clerk to command: 
ant of midshipmen and clerk to paymaster, 
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Laws of the United States. 42p Cona....2D Sess. 


} 
ope thousand dollars each; apothecary, seven || gravel for parade grounds; repair of pumps; || 
hundred and fitty dollars ; commissary, two |} brushes, brooms, buckets. paving, and for |} dred dollars. 
pundred and eighty-eight dollars; messenger || other purposes, twenty-five thousand dollars: || For clerk to disbursing officer and quarter- 
> superintendent, six hundred dollars; cook, Provided, That no money appropriated by this || master, one thousand six hundred and fifty 
bree hundred and twenty-five dollars and fifty || act shall be expended on account of naval || dollars. 
cents; armorer, five hundred and twenty-nine |} engines contracted for during the war. 
iojlars and fifty cents; quarter-gunner, four Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Navy be, 
,yodred and nine dollars and fifty cents; gun- || and is hereby, authorized and directed to sell, 
ner’s mate, four hundred and sixty-nine dol- ’ 


igrs and fifty cents; cockswain, four hundred 


For compensation of lithographer, one hun- 


For clerk to adjutant, one thousand five 
| hundred dollars. 

‘or clerk to treasurer, one thousand five 
at public sale, such vessels and materials of || hundred dollars. 

0 the United States Navy as in his judgment 
gnd sixty-nine dollars and fifty cents ; three |} cannot be advantageously used, repaired, or 
seamen, in departments of seamanship, at || fitted out: Provided, That before any such 
three hundred and forty-nine dollars and fifty || sale shail be made, public notice shall be given 
cents each ; band: master, five hundred and ' instructors, twenty dollars. 

twenty-eight dollars; eighteen first-class musi- || or newspapers in at least four of the principal For ‘department of artillery, cavalry, and 
cians, at three hundred and forty-eight dollars || cities of the United States, which advertise- || infantry tactics, viz: for tan bark for riding- 
each; seven second-class musicians, at three || ment shall state the number of vessels and the || hall and gymnasium, one hundred and fifiy 
hundred dollars each ; two drummers and one || amount of materials proposed to be sold, with || dollars; stationery for assistant instructors, 
fer (first class), at three hundred and forty- || a description thereof so far as the same shall || one hundred dollars; guidons, marker flags, 
eight dollars each ; in all, fifty-eight thousand || be practicable, together with the time and || camp colors, and embroideriny colors for caps 
gve hundred and seventy-six dollars. | place when and where such vessels and mate of cadets, fifty dollars ; repairing camp-stools, 

For pay of watchmen and others, thirty || rials can be seen and examined. And the || tents, and furniture, five hundred dollars; foils, 
thousand six hundred and fifty-nine dollars Secretary of the Navy shall, at the opening of || masks, gloves, and repairs for fencing, two 
and fifty cents. each session of Congress, make a full report || hundred dollars. 

For pay of mechanics and others, seventeen || to Congress of his acts under the authority 
thousand four hundred and sixty-two dollars || given by this section, which report shall con- | 
and seventy-five cents. tain a statement of all vessels and materials 

For pay of employees in the department of || sold, the parties buying the same, and the 
steam-enginery, for machinists, boile:-makers, || amount realized therefrom, together with such 
and others, eight thousand seven hundred and || other facts as may be necessary to a full under- 


lor department of instruction in mathemat- 
ies, viz: for plane-table, one hundred and 
seventy-five dollars; repairs of instruments, 
|| thirty dollars; text books and stationery for 


by advertisement in some leading newspaper 


lor department of civil and military engin 
eering : for models, maps, repairs of instru- 
ments, and text-books and stationery for use 
of mstructors, five hundred dollars. 

lor department of natural and experimental 
philosophy: for chronograph for observatory, 








sixty dollars. standing of : s acts; and the total amount || one thousand dollars; two sextants, three hun- 

For repairs and improvements of public-|| received on such sales shall be covered into || dred dollars; surveyor’s transit, two hundred 
buildings, and for repairing the wall inclosing || the United States Treasury: Provided further, || and fifty dollars ; barometer, fifty dollars; re- 
the grounds of the Academy, fourteen thou- || that nothing in this section shall be construed || pairs and contingencies, five hundred dollars ; 
sand dollars. as compelling the Secretary of the Navy to || compensation to attendant, fifty dollars. 

For contingent expenses, sixty-four thou- || accept any bid or offer which in his judgment | Kor department of drawing: for Turner's 
sand dollars: Provided, That graduates of || is grossly inadequate to the value of the vessel |} Liber-Studiorum for the use of the second class, 
the Naval Academy shall take rank according || or materials offered for sale. || one hundred and twenty dollars; topographical 
to their proficiency as shown by their order of | APPROVED, May 23, 1872. || models, architectural models and ornaments, 
merit at date of graduation. de |} and models of machines, for the use of the 

ae a ete ; _ |i third class, one hundred dollars; colors, 
gin Cian Cap. CXC\ [.—An Act making Appropria- brushes, pencils, and papers, for the use of 

For pay and subsistence of officers of the tions for the support of the Military Acad- |} jnstractors, ten dollars. 


Marine corps, and for pay of non-commis- emy for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, lor department of law and ethics: for books 
sioned officers, musicians, privates, and others eighteen hundred and seventy-three. of reference, text-books, and stationery, for 
of the corps, six hundred and seventy-eight | Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep the use of instructors. one hundred dollars. 
thousand one hundred and forty-five dollars. || resentatives of the United States of America in For department of French: for text-books 
lor provisions, one hundred and twenty-six || Congrees assembled, That the following sums || and stationery, for the use of instructors, fifty 
thousand five hundred and one dollars and || be, and the same are hereby, appropriated, || dollars. 
seventy cents. out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise | ‘or department of Spanish: for text-books 
For clothing, one hundred and twenty-nine appropriated, for the support of the Military || and stationery, for the use of instructors, fifty 
thousand six bundred and fifty dollars. Academy for the year ending June thirtieth, dollars. 
For fuel, thirty thousand eight hundred and || eighteen hundred and seventy-three, viz: For department of chemistry, mineralogy, 
fifty-six dollars. For additional pay of officers, and for pay | and geology: for chemicals, including chemi- 
For military stores, namely: for pay of || of instructors, cadets, and musicians, two hun- || cal apparatus, glass and porcelain ware, paper, 
mechanics, repair of arms, purchase of accou- || dred and twenty-two thousand nine hundred | wi 





| wire, and sheet metal, five hundred and fifty 


trements, ordnance stores, flags, drums, fifes, 1} and thirty-seven dollars and fifty cents. dollars; material for } ractical instruction iu 
and other instruments, tenthousanddollars. || For repairs and improvements, timber, || photography, two hundred dollars; rough 

Kor transportation of ofticers, and their || plank, boards, joists, wail-strips, laths, shin- || specimens, files, alcohol, lamps, blow-pipes, 
servants, aud troops, and for expenses of || gles, slate, tin, sheet lead, nails. screws, locks, || pencils, and agate mortars, for practical im- 


recruiling, twelve thousand dollars. butts, hinges, glass, paint, turpentine, oils, || struction in mineralogy and geology, on hun 
For repairs of barracks, and rent of offices, || bricks, lime, cement, plaster, h:.ir, blasting- || dred aud seventy five dollars; fossils illustrat 
where there are no public buildings, ten thoa- powder, fuses, iron, steel, tools, mantels, and || ing the diiferent rock formations, for duily use 
sand dollars. other similar materials, fourteen thousand five || in section-rooms, one hundred and twenty -five 
lor forage for horses belonging to field and || hundred dollars. dollars; gradual increase of the cabinet, five 
staff officers, six thousand dollars. “ \| For pay of citizen mechanics employed upon || hundred doilars; repairsand improvements in 
For hire of quarters for officers where there \| repairs that cannot be done by enlisted men, electric, galvanic, magnetic, electro magneuc, 
are no public quarters, sixteen thousand five | eight thousand dollars. aud magneto-electric apparatus, four hundred 





hundred dollars. | For fuel and apparatus, coal, wood, stoves, || and fifiy dollars; repairs and additions to pneu- 
For contingencies, namely: freight; fer- || grates, furnaces, ranges, fire-bricks, and re- || matic aud thermic apparatus, one huudred and 
riage; toll; cartage; wharfage ; purchase and ! pairs, fourteen thousand dollars. fidiy dollars ; improved adjustable electric lamp, 
repair Of boats; iabor; burial of deceased For gas: pipes, gasometers, and retorts, and || one hundred and fifty dollars ; carpenters’ aud 
marines; printing, stationery, telegraphing ; || annual repairs of the same, six hundred dollars. || metal work, and materials for the same, sixty- 
apprehension of deserters ; oil, candles, gas ; For fuel for cadets’ mess-hall, sh ps, and five dollars; improved binocular microscope, 
repairs of gas and water fixtures; water rent, || laundry, three thousand five hundred dollars. || compiete, three hundred dollars; diagrams 
lorage, barrack furniture; furniture for offi- For postage and telegrams, two hundred || ijlustrating chemical and geological phenom- 
cers’ quarters; bed-sacks, wrapping-paper, || dollars. ena, one hundred and twenty-five dollars; me- 
oil-cloth, crash, rope, twine, spades, shovels, } For stationery, blank books, paper, envel- || chanics’ tools, twenty dollars; pay of mechan- 
axes, picks, carpenters’ tools; repairs to fire- || opes, quills, steel pens, wax, aud ink, five | ics, to be employed in chemical and geological 
engines; purchase and repair of engine hose; || hundred doilars. : . section-rooms and in the lecture-room, one 
purchase of lumber for benches, mess-tables, For transportation of materials, discharged thous snd and fifty dollars; for bringing steam 
uuks; repairs to public carryail; purchase || cadets, and terriages, ove thousand two bun- || directly to chemical rooms, and for chemi- 
aud repair of harness ; purchase and repair of || dred doiiars. cal and mechanical operations, two hundred 
| 


For printing type, materials for office, di- || and seventy dollars; steam cylinder and pis- 


hand-carts and wheelbarrows ; scavengering ; | ; 
plomas for graduates, registers, and blanks, || ton, five hundred dollars; setting up Ludd’s 


purchase and repair of galleys, cooking-stoves, 


Tabges, stoves where there are no grates; | seven hundred dollars. || dynamo-magnetic electric machine, one hun- 
42p Cone. 2p Szss.—No. 47. 
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} 42p Cona....2p Sugss. Laws of the United States. 
Yee ee cro i ” — —— = 
dred dollars; replasteringand painting section- | Cuap. CXCVIII.—An Act to amend an Act || of the terms to be fixed by the judge of cas) Sec. 2 
rooms, one hundred and twenty dollars; re- || entitled **An Act to establish a uniform || court. i ex : purp 
flooring Jecture-room, eighty dollars ; covering || ‘Time for holding Elections for Electors of APPROVED, May 23, 1872. be 
floor of mineralogical section-room, one hun- || President and Vice President in all the | hoar 
dred and ten dollars ; compensationto attend- | States of the Union,’’ approved January || Qgap. CCII.—An Act to regulate Crimina) yd thel 
ant, fifty dollars ‘ twenty-third, eighteen hundred and torty- | Practice in the Federal Courts * gt all 
‘or department of practical engineering : five, Be it enacted by the Senate and Hous, of P ipyy 
for en box-compasses, hity dollars ; repairs | Re it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- i veasutatives of the United States of { - ‘ r any 
; of instruments, twenty-five dollars; lumber for || peg, ntatives of the United States of Americain |} Congress assembled, That in anes a why ‘a shall 
profiling, tracling-tapes, and turpentine, On || Congress assembled, That if by the now exist a demurrer is interposed to an i: 5 aaa re ymet 
er ear ee ee | ing laws of any State the election commencing |} to any count or counts the.cof, or ¢ ’ fe: aa al 
_ building en, oe een | ae ane nai meroat ree aa a ate es | information in any court of the United States, ee 
_— rat iN ¢ » eighteen hundred and seventy-two, || and such demurrer «ball be overruled by 4 A 
a coe BOW we ave : ndred dollars. : | for the purpose of choosing electors of Presi court, the judgment thereupon shall ~ = ‘ onsite 
ae —- the Voard of Visitors, five | a Vice President in such State shall be spondeat-ous: 5: ead thereanon a trial ad right 
| required to be continued for more than one |} pe ordered at the same term, or a Continuance said 
’ - vigor val <n aay ete. ema, ee e sid poction shalt oe continued a may be ordered as justice may require. ’ ne 
K tAY, || number of days required by the laws of such Approved, May 23, 1872. Al 
cadet barrack mess-hall, hospital offices, || Grates. ’ Pe 
luble, and inside walks, four thousand dol- PROVE 99 1279 . i- ‘WAP. 
lars; water: pipes, plumbing, and repairs, two | ArrroveD, May ee Cuar. CCHI.—An Act giving the assent o| _ 
thousand dollars; cleaning publie buildings - Bi ls ‘ 4 . Congress to the Subscription of the District Bei 
(not quarters), five hundred and sixty dollars; || Cuap. CX¢ [X.- An Act to establish the Col of Columbia to the Stock of the Piedmont i 
brooms, brushes, pails, tubs, and cloths, two || lection District of Du Luth, and to create and Potomac Railroad Company, resent 
hundred dollars; chalk, « rayOns, sponge, and Saint I ree = Lhe . ollection District of | Beit enacted bythe Senateand House of R: n ‘ ng’ 
slates for recitation-rooms, one bundred dol Minaesota, a Port of Delivery. resentatives of the United States of America in is 
lars; Compensation of chapel organist, two Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- || Congress assembled, Vhat the act of the Legis. hy 
hundred dollara; compensation of librarian, || Tesen‘atives of the Uniled States of America in || lative Assembly of the Distiiet of Columbia : : 
one bundred and twenty dollars; compensa- Congress assembled, Vhat a new collecuion entitled *‘An act to authorize a Bubscription to sem 
tion of non-commissioned officer in charge of || district, to be calied the district of Du Luth, || the stock of the Piedmont and Potomac I ii]. s 
mechanics, fifty dollars ; compensation of sol- || be, aud the same is hereby, established, which |} road Company upon certain conditions’ be, =< 
dier writing in adjutant’s office, fifty dollars ; || Shall embrace all the territory, harbors, rivers, || and the same is hereby, approved and sanc a 
pay of engineer ol heating and ventila ing || and waters bordering on Lake Superior, and || tioned: Provided, That before any part of the sabes 
apparatus, cadet barracks, chapel, and philo- || lying in the State of Minnesota, anda collector || said subscription shall be paid the Governor and pe 
phical academy, including the library, one shall be appointed, Lo reside at Du Luth, which || the Board of Publie Works, acting separat ly, en 
thousand five hundred dollars; pay of assist- || shall be the port of entry for said district. || shall be satisfied that said railroad will be pr 
aut of same, seven hundred and twenty dol- || And the said collector shall receive the same |} completed and used to a point on the Poto- = 
lars; pay of five firemen, two thousand two || Compensation provided for the collectors of || mac river opposite the city of Washington or ‘lal 
hundred dollars: increase and expense of the || Pembina, Chicago, and certain other ports, || Georgetown by the aid of said subserip io 7 q 
library, books, magazines, periodicals, and |} by the second section of the act entitled ** An || And provided, That no part of the said su). ‘3 
binding, two thousand doilars. act. to regulate the foreign coasting trade on |} ser ption by said District shall be paid =" 
‘or reimbursing cadets for losses incurred || the northern, northeastern, and northwestern || one million dollars shall have been subscribed = 
by their efforts in extinguishing a fire in their || frontiers of the United States, and for other | by private parties and shall have been actually ai 
barracks, in the year eighteen hundred and || purposes,’’ approved June seventeenth, eight- || paidin cash and expended in the constructior ted 
eventy-one, six thousand eight hundred and een hundred and sixty-four. i} of the road: And provided further, Phat t . 
eighteen dollars and eighty-two cents. Sec. 2. That Saint Paul, in the State of || said Piedmont and Potomac Railroad Cow- Ro 
‘or pay of librarian’s assistant, one thou- |} Minnesota, be, and the same is hereby, cre- pany shall enter into bonds in the sum of ; 
and dollars. ated and established a port of delivery in the || eight hundred thousand dollars, with good and , 
l’or contingencies for superintendent of the || collection district of Minnesota, and that a || sufficient individual sureties, to be approved 
Academy, one thousand dollars. deputy collector shall be appointed to reside |} by the Governor of the District of Columbia Ur 
Kor furniture for cadet hospital, one hun- thereat, at a compensation not to exceed the || and Seeretary of the ‘l'reasury of the United 7 
dred dollars. sum of one thousand dollars per annum. States, conditioned for the repayment, with 
hor repairing and opening roads and paths, APPROVED, May 23, 1872. interest, of the money subscribed to the cal 
two thousand five hundred dollars. ital stock of the said company by the said Dis- re 
lor 1¢e house and an additional store-room || Cyap. CC.—An Act to create an additional trict, if the said company shall fail 0 Cn: C 
ieuddadlies, poor, seven: thouseas: Sve Ran- Land District in the State of Kansas. — = = oo —— aaa were d 
dred dollars. ; : ’ within three years trom the acceptance of tne ( 
kor coal-house, five thousand dollars. 1 Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Rep six hundred thousand dollars to ie subscribed n 
lor re-covering south wharf, two thousand || 7° ntatives of the L nited States of America ‘% |! by the said District; and no part of such sub- 8 
five hundred doliars. Congress assembled, Chat all that portion of | scription shal! be paid until such bond be ti 
Arrnovep, May 23, 1872. = Kepublican land district in the State of given, approved, and filed in the office of the g 
—-— | Sao lying and being situated west of the || cocretary of the District of Columbia: And 8 
Cuar. CXOVII.—An Act defining and limit- || mis ag ang eg ee the sixth een || provided further, That the tax levied by au- 1 
ing the Appropriation of certain Moneys for || ey ea: a am poe i aq ee oa thority of this said act shall not exceed thirty- ( 
the preparation, issue, and reissue of the oe cote” to be calle ae narlLowestern six thousand dollars for interest In any one { 
Securities of the United States, and for || “'G 08 Th t the President, by and with || 2°a": Aud provided also, That no bonds to | 
other purposes. th i Te ee : "I ; - PEs _ a ee | ~ , raise the funds that may be required to pay | 
Beivemactedby the Sonate and House of Rep | the avis und consent ofthe Senay is hereby the ak aubneription ball be diposed of 
resentutives of the United States of America in f . ‘d i Oe, : ol ¢ i di .} ar “ j af said District at less than pat 
; : or said district, who shall discharge like and APPROVED, May 23, 1872 
Congress assembled, That the expenses of the || similar duties, and receive the same amount (sh ne Aga 5 tp 
issue, reissue, transfer, delivery, redemption, eo ensat allowed t (Nes ficers dis- y ee ee r Set: 
and destruction of securities, legal-tender notes, o} vee ‘ik y r - : hag Nes . l. 1 off = Crap. COIV.—An Act to withdraw trom pac 
; fractional currency, checks, certificates, com- of sad State. vo Parnes unre mre es tlement and Sale a certain section of Lan 
missions, and for any plate and seal engrav- i nici May 23. 1872 in Wyoming Territory. ee 
ing and printing required by the Treasury De- Rr Ove Sola Beit enacted by the Senate and House of lep- 
partment, shall be paid from and shail not 4 be ; ; _ || resentatives of the United States of America in 
exceed the appropriation of one per centum || UHAP. CCI.—An Act to provide for holding || Congress assembled, That section thirty, town- 
of the amount of legal-tender notes, fractional || te United States District Court in the City || ship fourteen north, range sixty-seven west, 
currency and securities issued during each fiseal || Of Toledo. | of the public lands in Laramie county, Wyom- 
year: Provided, That nothing berein contained Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- | ing Territory, be, and the same is her by, 
shall be construed to increase or enlarge the || resentatives of the United States of Americain | withdrawn from settlement and sale under 
appropriation contained in the second section || Congress assembled, That there shall be two || existing laws, and reserved for the use of the 
of the aet entitled * An act to authorize the || terms of the Unired States district court for || city of Cheyenne, in said county, for the Prd 
retonding of the national debt,”’ approved July || the northern district of Ohio held in the city || pose of enabling the proper authorities of sait 
lourteenth, eighteen hundred and seventy, of Toledo, Ohio, in each year from and afier || city to construct and maintain on vaid land a 
Arprovep, May 23, 1872. ‘| the passage of this act, the time and the length \| reservoir of water for the supply of said city. 
4 
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sec, 2. That said section of land shall, for 
purpose named in the first section of this 


. be sulject to occupancy and control by | 


‘ie board of trustees of said city of Cheyenne, 
their successors in office : Provided, That 
* at any time the said board of trustees shall 
ipy, or permit to be occupied, said land 


- any purpose not contemplated by this act, | 


. chall fail for the period of two years to 


»mence the use of it for said purpose, or || 
abandon the same, the said land shall | 
vert to the United States: Provided further, | 


til 


rhat nothing in this act contained shall be 
‘onstrued or have the effect to impair the 
sghts of any person in or to any portion of 
«d lands, acquired under any law of the 
United States. 


ApprovED, May 23, 1872. 


Cup. CCV.—An Act relating to certain Lands | 


in the State of Alabama. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That all the lands here- 
iofore certified to the State of Alabama by the 
(ommissioner of the General Land Office for 
the benefit.of the railroad from Selma to Gads- 
jen, then known as the Alabama and Tennes- 


see River railroad, under act of Congress, en- | 


titled “An act granting public lands in alter- 
nate sections to the State of Alabama to aid 


in the construction of certain railroads,’’ ap- | 


proved June third, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
six, be, and the same are hereby, confirmed 
tothe said State of Alabama for the sole use 
and benefit of the Selma, Rome, and Dalton 
Railroad Company, the successors of the said 
Alabama and ‘l'ennessee Railroad Company. 
Sec. 2, That the right of way and use ofa 
strip of land one hundred feet in width from 
the centre and on each side of the said rail- 
road, as the same is now located and con- 
structed, upon and over any lands of the Uni- 
ted States in the State of Alabama, be, and 
the same is hereby, granted to the said Selma, 
Rome, and Dalton Railroad Company. 
APPROVED, May 23, 1872. 


Cuarp. CCVI.—An Act to provide Homes for 
the Pottawatomie and Absentee Shawnee 
“Indians in the Indian Territory. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, ‘Vhat the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to issue certificates by which allot- 
ments of land lying within the thirty-mile 
square tract heretofore selected for the Pot- 
tawatomie Indians, and lying next west of the 
Seminole reservation in the Indian territory, 
shall be made to each member of the Potta- 
watomie band, known as the Pottawatomie 
citizen band, as follows, viz, to each head of 
a family, and to each other member twenty- 
one years of age, not more than one quarter 
section, and to each minor of the tribe not 
more than eighty acres; and such allotments 
shall be made to include, as far as may be 
practicable for each family, the improvements 
which they may have made. Certificates of 
such allotments shall be made in severalty, 
specifying the names of individuals to whom 
they have been assigned, and tbat said tracts 
are set apart for the exclusive and perpetual 


o and benefit of such assignees and their 
1eirs, 


sale, and shall be alienable in fee, or leased 
or otherwise disposed of only to the United 
States, or to persons of Indian blood, lawfully 
residing within said territory with permission 
Of the President and under such regulations 
a8 the Secretary of the Interior shall prescribe: 
Provided, That such allotments shall be made 











Until otherwise provided by law such | 
tracts shall be exempt from levy, taxation, or | 











Laws of the United States. 





| resided or shall hereafter reside three years 


continuously on such reservation, and that 
the cost of such lands to the United States 
shall be paid from any fund now held, or which 
may be hereafter held by the United States for 
the benefit of such Indians, and charged as a 
part ol their distributive share, or shall be 
paid for by said Indians before such certifi- 
cates are issued: Provided, Said Pottawat- 
omie Indians shall neither acquire nor exer- 
cise under the laws of the United States any 
rights or privileges in said Indian territory, 
other than those enjoyed by the members of 
the Indian tribes lawfully residing therein. 
And for the protection of the rights of persons 


force the laws and usages heretofore enforced 
among them as an Indian tribe, not inconsist- 
ent with the Constitution and laws of the Uni- 


ted States, and shall be entitled to equitable 


representation in the general territorial coun 
cil, and subject to the general laws which it 
may legally enact. 

Sec. 2. When it shall be shown to the satis- 
faction of the Secretary of the Interior that 
any Indian of pure or mixed blood of the 
absentee Shawnees, being a head of a family, 
or & person over twenty-one years of age, has 
resided, continuously, for the term of three 
years within the thirty-mile square tract lying 
west of the Seminole reservation in the Indian 
territory, and has made substantial improve- 
ments thereon, it shall be the duty of the Sec- 


certificate of allotment for eighty acres of 


his or her improvements, together with an 
addition of twenty acres for each child under 
twenty-one years of age belonging to the 
family of said Indian, which certificate shall 
include the same provisions as are included in 
the certificates of allotments of lands to be 


issued under the provisions of the first section || 


of this act. 
APPROVED, May 23, 1872. 


Cuap. CCVII.—An Act to authorize the Chi- 
cago and Northwestern Railway Company 
to change their projected Line of Railway 
in the State of Michigan. 

Be it enacted by the Seaate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
fongress ar’ *mbled, That the Chicago and 

Northweste kKailway Company are hereby 

authorized tc change and relocate that part of 

their projected line of railway ‘‘from the 


city of Fond du Lac, in the State of Wiscon- | 


sin, northerly to Esconaba, in the State of 
Michigan,’’ which lies in said State of Mich- 
igan, so as to run said line from *‘at or near 


the mouth of the Menomonee river to Esco- | 
naba,’’ on, such line within the limits of the | 


land grant reserved for the use of said com- | than the rate per mile paid for their transporte, 


| tion over the mailroads or public highways lead 


pany, now on file in the office of the Commis- 


sioner of the General Land Olfice, as they | 
may deem most advantageous, and shall cause | 


a plat of their line, as relocated, to be filed in 


said office within six months of the passage | 


of this act: Provided, That the grant of lands 
heretofore made to aid in the construction of 


in any respect whatever by the change of line 
hereby authorized. 
ApPROVED, May 23, 1872. 


Cuar. CCXIII.—An Act to authorize the Con- |) of the parties in case they shall not agree. 


struction of a Bridge, and to establish the |} 


same as a Post Koad. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- | 


resentatives of the United States of Americain 


Congress assembled, hat it shall be lawful |) 


for any person or persons, company or cor- 
poration, having authority from the States of 
iowa and Illinois, to build a bridge across the 


to such of the above-described persous as have || Mississippi river at Fort Madison, Lowa, and 


| vided; that said bridge shall no 
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to lay on or over said bridge railway tracks, 
for the more perfect connection of any rail- 
roads that are or shall be constructed to the 
said river at or opposite said point, under the 
limitations and conditions hereinafter pro- 
interfere 
with the free navigation of said river beyond 


| what is necessary in order to carry into effect 


the rights and privileges hereby granted; and 


|in case of any litigation arising from any 
| obstruction or alleged obstruction to the free 
| navigation of said river, the cause may be 


tried before the district court of the United 


|| States of any State in which any portion of 
| said obstruction or bridge touches. 
and property among themselves, they may en- || 


Sec. 2. That any bridge built under the 


| provisions of this act may, at the option of 


the company building the same, be built 
either as a pivot draw-bridge, with a pivot 
or other form of draw, or with unbroken or 
continuous spans: Provided, That if the said 
bridge shall be made with unbroken and con 
tinuous spans, it shall not be of less elevation 
in any case than fifty feet above high-water 
mark, as understood at the point of location, 
to the bottom chord of the bridge, nor shall 
the spans of said bridge be less than two hun- 
dred and fifty feet in length; and the piers 
of said bridge shall be parallel with the cur 
rent of the river, and the main span shall be 


| over the main channel of the river, and not 


less than three hundred feet in length: And 


|| provided also, That if any bridge built under 
retary of the Interior to issue to said Indiana |} this act shall be constructed as a pivot draw- 


|| bridge, the same shall be constructed with a 
land, to include, so far as may be practicable, | 


draw over the main channel of the river at an 
accessible and navigable point, and with spans 


| of not less than one hundred and sixty feet in 


length in the clear on each side of the central 
or pivot pier of the draw, arid the next ad- 
joining spans to the draw shall not be less than 
two hundred and fifty feet, if the proper loca- 
tion of the draw over the channel will admit 
spans of this width between it and the 


| shore, and said spans shall not be less than 


thirty feet above low-water mark and not less 
than ten above extreme high-water mark, 
measuring to the bottom chord of the bridge ; 
and the piers of said bridge shall be parallel 
with the current of the river where said bridge 
may be erected: And provided also, That said 
draw shall be opened promptly, upon reason- 
able signal, for the passage of boats, and in 
no case shall unnecessary delay occur in open- 
ing the said draw during or after the passage 
of trains. 

Sec. 3. That any bridge constructed under 


| this act, and according to its limitations, shall 
| be a lawful structure, and shall be known and 
| recognized as a post route, upon which, also, 


no higher charge shall be made for the trans 
mission over the same of the mails, the troops 
and the munitions of war of the United States 


ing to the said bridge; and the United States 


| shall have the right of way for postal-telegraph 


purposes across said bridge. 
Sec. 4. That all railway companies desiring 
to use the said bridge shall have and be entitled 


: il be | i } || to equal rights and privileges in the passage 
said railroad shall not be increased or changed |) of the game and in the use of the machinery 


| and fixtures thereof and of all the approaches 


thereto, under and upon such terms and con- 


| ditions as shall be prescribed by the Secretary 


of War, upon hearmg the allegations and proofs 


Sec. 5. That the structure herein authorized 


| shald be built and located under and subject to 


such regulations for the security of navigation 
of said river as the Secretary of War shall pre- 
scribe; and to secure that object the said 


| person or persons, company or corporation, 
shall submit to the Secretary of War, for his 


examination and approval, a design and draw- 
ings of the bridge and piers, and a map of the 





~ at! 
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location, giving, for the space of at least one 
mile above and one mile below the proposed 
location, the Lopogray hy of the banks of the 
river, the high aud low water, 
the direction and strength of the currents at 
Hil slayges, 


Hore lines al 


and the soundings accurately show 
ing the bed of the stream, the location of any 
other bridge or Uridges, and shall furnish such 
other information as may be required for a full 
and satisfactory understanding of the subject ; 
aud until the said plan and location of the bridge 
are approved by the Secretary od War, the 
bridge shall not be built; and if any change 
be made in the plan of construction of said 
bridge during the progress of the work thereen, 
or before the completion of said bridge, such 
ehange shall be subject to the approval of the 
Secretary of War ; and the said structure shall 
be at all times so kept and managed as to offer 
reasonable and proper means for the passage 
of vessels through or under said structure ; and 
the said structure shall be changed at the cost 
aud expense of the owners thereof, from time 
to tine, as Congress may direct, 80 as Lo pre- 
serve the tree and convenient 
guid river. 


navigation of 
And the authority to erect and 
continue said bridge shall be subject to revoca- 
tion or modification by law whevever the pub- 
lie good shall, in the judgment of Congress, so 
require, W thout any expeuse or charge LO the 
Unite dad States. 

Sec. 6. That the right to alleroramend this 
as lo prevent or remove all material 
obstructions to the navigation of said river by 
the constructi 


acl, 80 


m of bridges, without expense 
to the Uni ed States, is hereby exXpressiy re- 
served. 


AprroveD, May 25, 1872 


Cuarv. CCXVIII.—An Act 


to provide for 
the Abatement or 


of ‘Taxes on 
destroyed by 


Nepayment 
Distill d Spirits In Bond, 
Casualty. 


> ’ r Nn 
Beit enacted by the Senate and House of liep- 

TES ntative 3 of the { nile a Stat s of America in 

( ong) Css Asse moble d, 


Phat the secretary of the 
‘Treasury be, and he 


prized, 
Salislaclory pros f to 


is hereby, wuth 
upon the producti ym of 

him of the actual destruction by accidental 
fire or Other casualty, aud without avy fraud, 
collusion, or negligence of the owner thereof, 
on which the tax at the 
the destruction of said spirits had not 
been paid and while the same remained in the 


otheer 


of any distilled Spirlis 


time Ol 
custody of any 


of the United States, to abute the amount of 
internal revenue taxes accruing thereon, and 
to eancel any warehouse bond, or enter satis- 
faction thereou, in whole or in part, as the case 
may be; and if such taxes have been col- 
lected since the destruction of said spirits, 
then the Secretary of the Treasury shall refund 
the same to the owners thereof out of any 
money in the Ll'reasury not otherwise appro- 
priate a 

sec. 2. That this act sbali take effect in all 
cases of loss or destruction of distilled spirits 
as aforesaid which have occurred since the 
first day of January, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-eavht: Provided. however, Thut when the 
@wuers of such distilled spirits, so destroyed 
ab afores sid, way be indemnified against said 
tax by a valid claim of insurauce, said tax 
shall not be remitted to the extent of such 
lnsuran e. 

APPROVED, May 21, 1872. 


Cuar, CCXIX.—An Act to authorize the 
Secretary of War to accept the Peninsula 
in Lake Erie, opposite the Harbor of Erie, 
ip the State of Penusylvania, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep 
reseniatives of the United States of America in 


of internal revenue in | 
uny distillery warehouse or bonded warehouse | 
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War be, and he is hereby, authorized and em- 
powered to receiveand accept from the Marine 
Hospital of Pennsylvania, a corporation duly 
incorporated by the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, the title to a piece or parcel of land, 
being the peninsula lying to the northward of 
and inclosing the Bay of Presque Isle, and 
containing two thousand and twenty: four acres, 
more or less, to be held by the Government 
of the United States for the protection of the 
harborof Erie: Provided, That the deed con- 
veying the same shall not be received or ac- 
cepted until the title to the same is complete 
and indefeasible, nor unless the acceptance 
thereof shall be recommended by a board of 
ofticers of the corps of engineers appointed 


_by the President. 


ApeproveD, May 27, 1872. 


Cuarp. CCXX.—An Act in relation to the 
Dakota Southern Railroad Company. 

Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America ia 
Congress assembled, Vhat the act passed Dy 
the Legislative Assembly of the Territory of 
Dakota, and approved by the Governor on the 


| twenty first day of April, eighteen hundred 


and seventy-oue, entitled ‘‘ An act to enable 
organized counties and townships to vote aid 
to any railroad, and to provide for the pay- 
ment of the same,’’ be, and the same is hereby, 
disepproved and aunulled, except in so far as 
is herein otherwise provided. But the pas 


| sage of this actshall not invalidate or impair 


the organization of the company heretofore 
organized for the construction of the Dakota 
Soutbern railroad, leading from Sioux City, 
lowa, by way of Yankton, the capital of said 


ferritory, to the west line of Bon Homme | 


county, or any vole that has been or may be 
given by the counties of Union, Clay, Yank- 


/ ton, aud Bon Homme, or any township grant- 


iug aid to said railroad, or any subscription 
thereto, or any thing authorized by, and that 
may have been done in pursuance of, the pro- 


visions of the aforesaid act of the Legislative | 


Assembly of said Territory toward the con- 


struction and completion of said railroad; and 


the said Dakota Southern Railroad Company, 
as organized uoder and iu conformity to the 
acts of the Legislative Assembly of said Ter- 
ritory, is hereby recognized and declared to 
be a legal and valid corporation ; and the pro- 
visions of the act of said Legislative Assem- 
bly first aforesaid, so faras the same authorize, 
and for the purpose of validating any vote of 


' aid and subscriptions to said company for the 


construction, completion, and equipment of 
the main stem of said railroad, between the 
termini aforesaid, are hereby declared to be 
and remain in full force, but no further, and 


'| for no other purpose whatsoever. 


| 


Sec. 2. That for the purpose of enabling 
the said Dakota Southern Railroad Company 


| to construct its said road through the public 
| lands between the termini aforesaid, the right 


of way through the said public lands is hereby 


| granted to said company to the extent of one 


| hundred feet 


| railroad “in 


| 


ey , . >i 
Congress assembled, Liat the Secretary of I 


relieve said Dakota Southern 
pany from constructiug and completing said 
il accordance with the conditions 
and stipulations under which the citizens of 
the counties therein named voted aid to said 
railroad in accordance with the laws of said 


‘Territory, approved April twenty-first, eight- | 
een hundred and seveuty-ovne: Provided fur- | 
|| ther, That said Dakota 
| Company shali issue, to the respective coun- 


Soutbern 


ties and townships voting aid to said railroad, 

paid up certificates of stock in the same in 

amounts equal to the sums voted by the 

respective counties and townships. 
ApproveD, May 27, 1872, 


in width on each side of said | 
| road: Provided, That nothing in this act shall | 
Railroad Com- | 


Railroad | 


Cuap. CCXXI.—An Act to change the Nam 
of the Schooner La Pette to La Petite. . 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Re 
resentatives of the United States of America :. 
Congress assembled, That the name , 
schooner La Pette, of Huron, Erie coup, 

State of Ohio, be, and is hereby, changed 
from its present name to that of La Petite 

APPROVED, May 27, 1572. 


Cd in 
HX the 


| Cuap. CCXXVI.—An Act for the Relief o¢ 
certain Officers of the Navy, 

Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Ro». 
resentatives of the United States of America ts 
Congress assembled, Vhat in conformity wir) 
_and to carry into effect the recommendatio, 
|| and conclusions of the board of officers organ. 
|| ized in pursuance of the *‘ resolution for 4 


| relief of certain officers of the Navy,” gp. 
| proved July first, eighteen hundred and a, 
enty, the President of the United States be. 
and he is hereby, authorized, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, to restore 
Commodore Joseph F. Green to his original 
position on the Navy list, next below Rear 
Admiral Beggs; to promote Commodore John 
DeCamp to his original relative position as q 
rear admiral on the retired list; to promote 
Commodore Charles W. Pickering to the grade 
of commodore oun the retired list, with the 
retired pay of his advanced rank ; to advance 
Captain Egbert Thompson in rank next below 
Captain Thomas G. Corbin; to promote Com 
mander Samuel R. Frauklin to take rank next 
_after Commander James S. Thornton; to re- 
|store Commander Edward Y. McCauley to 
| his original rank, next after Commander W. 
lL). Whiting; to restore Commanders John H. 
Russell, A. W. Johnson, P. C. Johnson, Joba 
Watters, A. EK. K. Benham, Austin Pender- 
| grast, and W. P. McCann, respectively, to their 
original places on the Navy list. 
APPROVED, May 28, 1872. 


}- 





Cuar. CCX XVIJ.—An Act to restore Lazarus 
L. Reamey to the Navy of the United States 
as a Midshipman. 

3e it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
|| reseatatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That the President of th 

United States be, and be is hereby, authorized, 

|| if in his opinion the good of the service wil! 

|| be promoted thereby, to restore Lazarus L. 

Reamey-to the Navy of the United States as a 

| midshipman at the foot of the class of eigh\ eeu 

| bundred and seventy, of which he was « 
| member at the time of his resignation. 

| APPROVED, May 28, 1872. 

| 


Cuap. CCXXVIII.—An Act to provide for 
furnishing Trusses to disabled Soldiers. 


| Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
| resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That every soldier of the 
| Union Army who was ruptured while in the 
line of duty, during the late war for the sup- 
|| pression of the rebeilion, shall be entitled to 
| receive a single or double truss of such sty'e 
as may be designated by the Surgeon Genera! 
of the United States Army as the best suited for 
such disability. 
Sec. 2. ‘That application for such truss shall 
be made by the ruptured soldier to an examin- 
ing surgeon for pensions, whose duty it shal! 
be to examine such applicant, and for every 
such applicant found to have a rupture or 
bernia, shall prepare and forward to the Sur 
geon General an application for such truss, 
without charge to the soldier. We 
Sec. 8. That the Surgeon General of the 
'| United States Army is hereby authorized and 
|| directed to purchase and procure the number 
| of trusses which may be required for distribu- 
| tion to such disabled soldiers, at a price not 
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7 
Six for the tribes in Nebraska, viz: Great | of October twenty-first, eighteen hundred and 
Nemaha, Omaha, Winnebago, Pawnee, Otoe, | sixty-seven, concluded at Medicine Lodge 
and Santee agencies ; creek, in Kansas, with the Kiowas and Co- 
Three for the tribes in Kansas, viz: Potta manches, and under the third article treaty of 
watomie, Kaw or Kansas, and Kickapoo agen- || same date with the Apaches, thirty thousand 
cies ; |} dollars. 
_Ten for the tribes in the Indian territory, || For purchase of clothing, as provided in 
viz: Sac and Fox, Quapaw, Neosho, Kiowa | same treaties, twenty-six thousand dollars. 
} 
| 






















seater than the same are sold to the trade at 
eholesale ; and the cost of the same shall be 
ngid, upon the requisition of the Surgeon 
hpperal, out of any moneys in the Treasury 
jot otherwise appropriated. 
" ApproveD, May 28, 1872, 








cuar. CCXXIX.—An Act to provide for the 
completion of three Volumes of Wilkes’s | 
('pited States Exploring Expedition. : 
Reitenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 


resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the joint Committee 


and Comanche, Upper Arkansas, Wichita, || For pay ef carpenter, farmer, blacksmith, 
Cherokee, Creek, Choctaw and Chickasaw, || miller, and engineer, five thousand two hun- 
and Seminole agencies; | dred dollars. 

One for the tribes in Minnesota, viz: Chip- | 
pewa agency ; 


For pay of re and teacher, two thou- 
sand five hundred dollars. 


One for the tribes in Lowa, viz: Sac and 


For transportation of goods, five thousand 
onthe Library be, and they are hereby, author- Fox of Iowa agency ; | dollars. 

ized to contract for the completion of three ‘Two for the tribes in Wisconsin, viz: Green | Apaches. 

unfinished volumes of the United States Ex- || Bay and La Ponte agencies ; ies al , hei i 
ploring Expedition of the years eighteen hun- One for the tribes in Michigan, viz: Macki- | TN de kn ae, meee 


dred and thirty-eight to eighteen hundred and 
forty-two, to consist of physics and hydrog- 
raphy of the expedition by Charles Wilkes, 
and the volume of botany of the expedition 
by John Torrey and others; said publication 
to be made in same style as the volumes here- 
tofore published, and distributed in the same 
manner: Provided, That no more than nine 
thousand dollars shall in any case be required 
to finish said volumes. 
ApproveD, May 28, 1872. 


‘| care forthe Apache Indians in Arizona and 
nac agency; 


. ; > . New Mexico who have been or may be col- 
= 2 rig aw || e y . 
gn ee oe New York Indians, viz: New || lected on reservations in New Mexico and 
F e + es ‘ ee || Arizona, two hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
our for the tribes in Arizona, viz: Papago, || j,-,- Provided. That this eppropslation oball 
Colorado River, Pima and Maricopa, and ro : ys. , 


- D> : || be expended only in behalf of those Indians 
Moguis Pueblo agencies, one hundred and two || ; 


: oe : : | who go and remain upon said reservations and 
thousand dollars: Provided, That it shall be || » 7 soo 
M | refrain from hostilities. 
the duty of the President to dispense with the 


services of such Indian agents and superin- | Arapahoes, Cheyennes, Apaches, Kiowas, 
| 








tendents herein mentioned as may be practi- Comanches, and Wichitas. 
cable; and where it is practicable be shall || Por subsistence of the Arapahoes, Chey- 
require the same person to perform the duties | enses, Apache, Kiowas, and Comanche In- 
of two agencies or superintendencies for one | dians, and Wichita Indians (and transporta- 
salary. . ? . ,. || tion ef the same), who have been collected 
For pay of special agent for the Goship || upon the reservations set apart for their use 
Western and Northwestern bands of Sho- || and occupation, two hundred thousand dol- 
shones, in western Utah and eastern Nevada, |! Jars 
one thousand five hundred dollars. | ea ‘ ; 

For three sub-agents, one for the tribes in || <Arickarees, Gros Ventres, and Mandans. 
Oregon, viz: Alesea sub-agency ; and two | For this amount, to be expended in such 
for the tribes in Washington Territory, viz, | goods, provisions, and other articles, as the 
Tulalip and Quinaielt sub-agencies, three thou- || Presitlent may from time to time determine, 
sand dollars. \ including transportation thereof, in instructing 


Cuar. CCXXXIII.—An Act making Appro- 
riations for the Current and Contingent 

Espenses of the Indian Department, and 

for fulfilling Treaty Stipulations with various 

Indian Tribes, for the year -ending June 

thirty, eighteen hundred and seventy-three, 

and for other purposes. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘hat the foilowing sums 
be, and they are hereby, appropriated, out 


: : For pay of clerk to superintendent for Cali- || in agricultural and mechanical pursuits, in 
Cuy money 2S the Treasury not otherwise fornia, one thousand eight hundred dollars. || providing employees, educating children, pro- 
appropriated, for the purpose of paying the For temporary clerks to superintendents, || curing medicine and medical attendance, care 
current aud contingent expenses of the Indian six thousand six hundred dollars. \| for and support of the aged, sick, and infirm, 
department, and fulfilling treaty stipulations For pay of nivety interpreters, as follows: || for the helpless orphans of said Indians, and 
with the various Indian tribes : 


twenty-one for the tribes in Oregon and the || in any other respect to promote their civiliza- 
Territories of Washington, Utah, and New |} tion, comfort, and improvement, seventy-five 
Mexico, at five hundred dollars each; thirty- |} thousand dollars. 

six for the tribes elsewhere, at four hundred | 
dollars each; seventeen extra for the tribes || . ; , 
elsewhere, at four hundred doliars each; three || For this amount, to be expended in such 
for the Indian service in Utah, at five handred |} goods, provisions, and other articles, as the 
dollars each; one for the Shoshones and one || President may trom time to time determine, 
for the Utahs, at one thousand dollars each; || including transportation thereof, in instructing 
one for the Sisseton and Wahpeton bands of |} 12 agricuktuse and mechanical pursuits, in pro- 
Sioux, four hundred dollars; one for the Sacs || Vieing employees, educating children, procur- 
and Foxes of the Mississippi, now in Tama || ing medicine and inedical attendance, care for 
county, Lowa, four hundred dollars; nine for || and support of the aged, sick, and infirm, for 
the Indian service in the Territories of Ari- || the heipless orphans of said Indians, and in 
zona, Colorado, Idaho, Wyoming, and the || any other respect to promote their comfort, 
State of Nevada, at five hundred dollars each; || civilization, and improvement, tharty thousand 
in all, forty thousand five hundred dollars. || dollars. 


For buildings at agencies, and repairs of | Blackfeet, Bloods, and Piegans. 


enme, ton thousand oe a oe For this amount, to be expended in such 
For vaccine matter and vaccination of In- || goods, provisions, and other articles, as the 


diane, five thousand collars. | President may from time to time determine, 


7 we lig a 2 > ab . 
For presents to and provisions for Indians, '| including transportatien thereof, in instruct- 


ten thousand dollars. d itl | ing in agricultural and mechanical pursuits, ia 
For actual expenses incurred, and that may || providing employees, educating children, pro- 


hereafter be incurred, by officers of the Indian | curing medicine and medical attendance, care 
department, in the rescue of prisoners from || for and support of the aged, sick, dnd eens, 
Indian tribes and returning them to thet | for the helpless orphans of said Indians, and 
homes, and for expenses incident to the arrest | in every other respect to promote their civiliaa- 
and confinement within the varEneey of the | tion comfort and improvement, fifty thousand 
United States, by order of such officers, of | , ’ : 


For pay of eight superintendents of Indian 
affairs, namely; two superintendents for the 
tribes east of the Rocky mountains; one for 
Oregon ; one for the Territory of Washington ; 
one for the Territory of New Mexico; one for 
California; one for the Territory of Arizona; 
and one for the Territory of Montana, nine- 
teen thousand one hundred dollars. 

For pay of sixty-eight agents of Indian 
affairs, viz: 

Five for the tribes in Oregon, viz: Warm 
Springs, Klamath, Grand Ronde, Siletz, and 
Umatilla agencies ; 

Three for the tribes in Washington Terri- 
tory, viz: Neah Bay, Yakama, and S. Koko- 
mish agencies ; 

_ Three for the tribes in California, viz: Hoopa 
Valley, Round Valley, and Tule River agen- 
cies ; 

Two for the tribes in Nevada, viz: Pi-Ute 
and Walker River, and Pyramid Lake agencies; 

Two for the tribes in idaho, viz: Nez Perce 
and Fort Hall agencies; 

Four for the tribes in Montana, viz: Flat 
Heads, Blackfeet, Crow, and Milk River agen- 
cies ; 

Nine for the tribes in Dakofa, viz: Whet- 
stone, Yankton, Ponca, Upper Missouri, Grand 
River, Cheyenne River, Fort Berthold, Sisse- 


Assinaboines. 








; : ; , dollars. 
ton, and Devil’s Lake agencies; persons charged with crimes against Indians, || r . , Wi 
Two for the tribes in Wyoming, viz: Red || tive thousand dollars. _ _ _ |{ Calapooias, Molallas, and Clackamas of Wil- 
Cloud, Shoshone, and Bannock agencies ; For contingencies, including travelling, inci- lamette Valley. 
One for the tribes in Utah, viz: Uintah || dental, current, and contingent expenses of || For third of five instalments of the fourth 
alley agency ; superintendents and agents, and of their offices, || series of aunuity, for beneficial objects, five 
83 ° . . . . .f j : 7 
Six for the tribes in New Mexico, viz : Albi- || fifty thousand dollars. | thousand five hundred dollars. 
Cohee bee piry taal naa Apaches, Kiowas, and Comanches. Cheyennes and Arapahoes. 
. 4 , : ’ , * . . i , > 7 . . . . , i ‘ 
Two for the tribes in Colorado, viz: Los For fifth of thirty instalments, as provided For fifth of thirty instalments provided to 


Pinos and White River agencies ; to be expended under the tenth article treaty | be expended under tenth article treaty of 


aS 
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October twenty-eighth, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-seven, twenty-thousand dollars. 
{ clothing, as per same arti 
cle, fourteen thousand five hundred dollars. 
‘or pay of physician and teacher, as pet 
nth article same treaty, two thousand 

five hundred dollars. 
lor pay of carpenter, farmer, blacksmith, 
miller, and engineer, as per same article, five 
thousand two bundred dollars. 

ds for the Chey- 
seven thousand five 


+} 


lor transportation of 


ennes and A rapahoes, 


hundred dollar 
Chickasaa 
| ods, t 
t 
Boise Fort Band of ¢ Lipp ewas. 
lor eventh ot twenty istalments, for the 
support ol ne b ksmith and assistant, and 
lor | 4, Iron and eel und other at ‘ 
hee ary ior the DiaCkKsmilA Shop, a8 pe! tou 
ticle treaty ol April venth, eighteen hun 
dred and six ix, one thousand five hundred 
{ > 
' r, and for the 
hook pt | 
i breary ol \ ‘ ni eliegnrer hu 
uu ul ‘ 4 MIX. iv | I i 10 I 
ror se t nty 1 iiments, lor th 
} ( Lb i Winking, ana pu 
( of ) d so forth, as per third 
art i8 treaty I \} ento, elghteen hun 
‘ i i i 
i i mu \ 
| l i, aS pel i 
I ( AY nt ‘ ht f ! 
a ] i x x t i | } 
( ia 
for seve nottw j ments of annuity 
! I oO! ! i nad topacco, pie 
I } ( re of A { 1, elghteen 
j i! i ind i Oo! tI and i LLAY 
ol ny iments of at } 
l ) ne is per third artic 
I 
ire , 4 i 1h rie i | ind 1 na 
\ I i i \ nundred AOE 
I il Cc L ol 
{ = 4s >t 
i I Lpril venth. eligi ‘ 
| l ‘ ( isnud il 


I r @] { ts, In 
( per fourth a \ septe mber 
thirtieth, eighteen bh lred y-four, five 
t! and dgoars, 

Kor ei enth of t instalments, in 
rood isehold furnitu ind sing ute 
sil er { treat r 8s nb 
t ; 1 fitty eicht 
1 ‘ \ 

I ts ’ Oe 

i nter 
a i I ls el 
a ‘ . ’ i 
! ( " 
i ii il, ul th i 
l 
1 , 
} . Ire bun 
( l to tl 
] t h ila i 
I I ) th 
‘ ‘ t Cipii 
i l j A 
lar 

j h of twe \ l nen I 

x smiths an Sista nd and fi 
a i { uit t i t Hleeli 
hu land lilly-four, Qve taocu und and forty 
doliar 


For eighteenth of twenty instalments, for 


’ 


the support of six smiths’ shops, per second 


and fifth articles treaty of September thirtieth, || 


Laws of the United State 8, 


eighteen hundred and fifty-four, one thousand 
three hundred and twenty dollars. 

lor sixteenth of twenty instalments, for 
the seventh smith and assistant, and support of 
shops, per second and fifth articles treaty of 
September thirtieth, eighteen bundred and 
fifty-four, one thousand and sixty dollars. 


kor support of smith and shop, daring the | 


pleasure of the President, as per seventh and 
twelfih articles treaty of April seventh, eight- 
een hundred and sixty-six, six hundred dol- 
lars. 


‘or support of two farmers, during the 


| pleasure ofthe President, as per twelfth article 


c 


treaty of September thirtieth, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-four, and seventh article treaty 


of April seventh, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
six, one thousand two hundred dollars. 

kor trar portation, and necessary cost of de- 
livery of au ty and provisions for Chippewas 


‘ +} 11 
Ol 1 Ou I r, Lore thousand dollars. 


( h i peu as of the Mississippi. 


kor sixth of ten instalments of the second 
series, in money, per fourth article treaty of 
October fourth, exghteen hundred and forty 
two, and eighth article tréaty of September 


thirtieth, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, and 
le treaty of May seventh, eighteen 

ty-four, four thousand one hun 
dred and sixty-six dollars and sixty-seven 


‘or stxth of ten instalments of the second 


eries, for the pay of two carpenters, per fourth 
article treaty of October fourth, eighteen hun- 

nd forty-two, and eighth article treaty 
of September thirtieth, eighteen hundred a: 


fif y-four, and third article treaty of May 
h, eighteen hundred and sixty four, four 
hundre d dollars. ' 

‘or sixth of ten instalments of the second 
series, in goods, per fourth article treaty of 
October fourth, eighteen hundred and forty- 
two, and eighth article treaty of Septemb 
thirtieth, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, and 
treaty of May seventh, eighteen 
read and sixty four, three thousand tive 
1undred dollars. 
l‘or sixth of ten instalments of the second 
eries, for support of schools, per fourth arti 
cle treaty of October fourth, eighteen hundred 

d forty-two, andeighth article treaty of Sep- 
ember thirtieth, eighteen hundred and fifty- 

uur, and third article treaty of May seventh, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-four, six hundred 
and sixty-six dollars and sixty-seven cents. 

lor sixth of ten instalments of second series, 
for the purchase of provisions and tobacco, 
per fourth article treaty of October fourth, 
eighteen hundred and forty-two, and eighth 
article treaty of September thirtieth, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four, and third article treaty 
of May seventh, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
four, six hundred and sixty-seven dollars and 

ixty-seven cents. 


‘or sixthof ten instalments of the second 


series, for th support of two smiths’ shons 
including the pay of two smiths and assist- 
ts, and furnishing iron and steel, per fourth 


article treaty of October fourth, eighteen hun- 
dred and forty-two, and eighth article treaty 
September thirtieth, 


fifty-four, and third art 


enth, eighteen hundred and sixty-four, six 


ighteen hundred and 


| 
0 








treaty of May sev- 
hundred and sixty-seven dollars and sixty 


lor sixth of ten instalments of the second 
St , for pay of two farmers, per third article 
treaty of May seventh, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-four, three hundred and thirty-three dol- 
lars and thirty-three cents. 

For eighteenth twenty instalments of 
annuity, in money, per third article treaty of 
February twenty-second, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-five, twenty-thousand dollars. 

For last of twenty-six instalments, to be 


| paid the Chippewas of Mississippi, per ¢);,3 


| in accordance with third article trea 


article treaty of August second, eighteen }, 
dred and forty-seven, one thousand dollars 
For fifth of ten instalments, for the syn» 


of a school or schools upon said reseryari., 


March nineteenth, eighteen hundred and y rtr. 
seven, four thousand dollars. : 
For fifth of ten instalments, to be expend 
in promoting the progress of the people 
agriculture, and assisting them to becom, 
se! {-sustaining, in accordance with third arti. 
treaty of March nineteenth, eighteen hund. 
and sixty-seven, six thousand dollars, 
For fifth of ten instalments, for the suppor» 
of a physician, in accordance with third artic’ 
treaty of March nineteenth, eighteen hundr, 
and sixty-seven, one thousand two hundred 


nar 
*UUUT 


| dollars. 


For fifth of ten instalments, for the purchase 
of necessary medicines, in accordance yw; 
third article treaty of March nineteenth, eig 
een hundred and sixty-seven, three hundred 
( ollars. 

lor transportation and necessary cost 
delivery of annuities and provisions for t} 
Chippewas of Mississippi, in accordance with 
sixth article treaty of March nineteenth, « ight 
een hundred and sixty-seven, three tho 
dollars. 


ASAUU 


Chippewas of the Mississippi, Pillager, and 
Lake Winnebagoshish Bands of Chippewa 
Indians. 
lor ninth of teu instalments, to furn 

said Indians with ten yoke of good work 

oxen, twenty log-chains, two hundred gru 
biug-hoes, ten plows, ten grindstones, 
hundred axes (handled), twenty spades, 
other farming implements, per fifth art 

treaty of May seventh, eighteen hundred a 

sixty four, one thousand five hundred dollar 
For the pay of two carpenters, one \ 

sand eight hundred dollars, and two black 
smiths, one thousand eight hundred dollars 
four farm laborers, two thousand four hundred 


| dollars; one physician, one thousand two 


hundred dollars; and medicine for the sic 
five hundred dollars, per fifth article trea 
of May seventh, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
four, seven thousand seven hundred dollars. 
Jor this amount, to be applied toward the 
support of a saw-mill, to be built for the 


| common use of the Chippewas of the Missis- 


sippi and the Red Lake and Pembina bands 
Chippewas, as per sixth article treaty of Ma 
seventh, eighteen hundred and sixty-four, on 
thousand dollars. 

For pay of services and travelling expenses 
of a board of visitors, to consist of not more 
than three persons, to attend the annuity pay 
ments to the Indians, and to inspect the 
fields, buildings, mills, and other improve- 
ments, as stipulated in the seventh article 


| treaty of May seventh, eighteen hundred and 


sixty-four, not exceeding any one year more 


| than twenty days’ service, at five doliars per 


day, or more than three hundred miles’ travel, 
at ten cents per mile; four heandred a 
eighty dollars. 

For pay of female teachers employed on th: 
reservation to instruct Indian girls in domes!) 
economy, one,thousand dollars. 


Chippewas, Pillager, and Lake Winneba 


goshish Bands. 

For eightcenth of thirty instalments of an! 
ity, in money, per third article treaty of I* 
ruary twenty-second, eighteen hundred 
fifty-five, ten thousand six hundred and sixty 
six dollars and sixty-six cents. 


1 


For eighteenth of thirty instalments of anou 
ity, in goods, per third article treaty ot Feb- 
ruary twenty-second, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-five, eight thousand dollars. 

For eighteenth of thirty instalments, for pur- 
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-os of utility, per third article treaty of Feb- 


ruary tweaty second, eighteen hundred and 
gfty-five, four thousand dollars. 
Vor eighteenth of twenty instalments, for 


purposes of education, per third article of 
‘eoaty of February twenty-second, eighteen 


hundred and fifty-five, three thousand dollars. 


Chippewas of Red Lake and Pembina Tribe 
F of Chippewas, 


or this amount, as annuity, to be paid per 


ta to the Red Lake band of Chippewas, 


cay . . 
during the pleasure of the President, per third 
‘Je treaty of October second, eighteen hun- 


ind sixty-three, and second article sup- 
plementary treaty of April twelfih, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-four, ten thousand dollars. 

Hor this amount to the Pembina band of 
Chippewas, during the p yleasure of the Presi- 
deut, per same treaty, five thousand dollars. 

ninth of fifteen instalments, for the 
se of supplying the Red Lake band ot 
with matter, 
ico, linsey, blaakets, sheeting, flannels, pro- 
ns, farming tools, and for such other use- 
and for such other useful purposes 
be deemed for their best interests, per 
hird article supplementary treaty of April 
twelfth, eighteen hundred and sixty-four, eight 
thousand ‘dollars 

For ninth of fifteen ee 
objects, for Pembina band of 
same treaty, four thousand dollars. 

lor niuth of fifteen instalments, for pay 
of one blacksmith, one physician who shall 
rnish medicine for the sick, one miller, and 
per fourth article of same treaty, 
e thousand nine hundred dollars. 
For ninth of fifteen instalments, 


(Chippewas gilling-twine, cotton 


articles 


as may 


for same 
Chippewas, per 


ie larmner, 


for the pur- 


chase of iron and steel, and other articles, for 
blacksmithing purposes, per same treaty as 
above, one thousand five hundred dollars. 

for ninth of fifteen instalments, to be ex 
pended tor carpentering, and other purposes, 


er same treaty, one thousand dollars. 

‘or ninth of fifteen instalments, to defray 
exp a board of visitors to consist of 
not more than three persons, to attend the 
nulty payments of the said Chippewa In- 
ius; each member of 


nses of 


the board to be paid 
‘e than five doliars per day for not more 
iwenty days’ service, and ten cents p¢ 

wile for not more than three hundred miles’ 
travel, three hundred and ninety dollars. 

lor transportation of annuity goods and 
provisions, and iron and steel for blacksmiths, 
jor the Chippewas of Red Lake and Pembina 
tribe, two thousand dollars. 


yt mor 


Choctaws 


For permanent annuity, per second afticle 
treaty of November sixteenth, eighteen hundred 
and five, and thirteenth article treaty of June 
twenty second, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, 
three thousand dollars, 

rar permanent annuity, for support of light- 
ho rsemen, per thirteenth article of treaty of 
Oe ober eighteenth, eighteen hundred and 
iwenty, and thirteenth article treaty of June 
twenty-second, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, 
six hundred dollars, 

‘or permanent annuity, for support of black 
smith, per sixtharticle treaty of October eight- 
eeuth, eighteen hundred and twenty, ninth 
article of treaty of January twentieth, eight- 
een hundred and twenty-five, and thirteenth 
article of treaty of June twenty-second, eighit- 
een hundred and fifty-five, six hundred dollars. 

lor permanent annuity for education, per 
second article treaty of January twentieth, 

ghieen hundred and twenty-five, and thir- 
tex nth article treaty of June twenty-second, 


— hundred and fifty-five, six thousand 
dollars 


For permanent annuity of iron and steel, 
per ninth article treaty of January twentieth, 
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1 eighteen hundred 


and fiity-six, 


SION 


Laws of the United States. 


and twenty-five, and thir 
teenth treaty of June twenty-second, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five, three hundred 
and twenty dollars, 

For interest on three hundred and ninety 
thousand two hundred and fifty-seven dollars 
and ninety-two cents, at five per ceutum, per 
annum, for education, support of the govern- 
ment, and other beneficial purposes, under the 


articie 


direction of the general council of the Choe 
taws, in coaformiiy with the provisions con 
tained in the ninth and thirteenth articles 
treaty January twentieth, eighteen hundred 


and twenty-five, and tre: 


second, hundred and 


teen thousand five hundred an: 


eignteen 


and eighty nine cents. 


( ‘onfederated 


Tribe , a id Bands of Indians in 


M, ldle Ureg ie. 
For third of five instalmer ts, th rd 
for beneficial objects, per second 


series, 


article treaty 


of June twenty-fifth, eighteen hundred and 
fifty five, four th isand di llars. 
y } t ; t ‘ Se . 
lor thirteenth of fifteen instal me: , for pay 


and subsistence of one 


farmer, one blacksmith, 


and one wagon 


and plow maker, per fourth 

article tre aty ol June twenty-fifth, eighteen 

hundred and fifty- five, three housand tive 
hundred dollars. 

lor thirteenth of twenty instalments, for pay 


‘ 


endent of tar 


and subsistence of one physician, one sawyer, 
one superini 


one miller, perint 
operations, al d one school 
article 


ming 
teacher, per fourth 
treaty of June 
hundred and fifty-five, 
dred dollars 


kor thirteenth of 
the 


filth, eighteen 


twenty 
five thousand six hun 
twenty instalments for s 


( nig f of 


head 


ary of said cor ted rated 
bands, pet fourth arti > treaty of June twenty 
fifth, eighteen bur re ued fitty-five, five hun- 


dred dollars. 
' } 
“_reenrs. 
{ 


lor permanent annuity in mon 


) -y, per fourth 
article trea y < { August seventh. seventeen 
hundred aud hinely, ana lth article treaty of 
August seventh, eighteen hundred and lity 
six, one thous na tive hun red d irs 

lor permanent ant ltyin money, pet second 
article treaty Mi J in kbeentl eign nnu 
dre d and two, an lfitth article 1 eal y or Augus 
seventh, eighteen b indre j and fitty BiX, Lures 


thousand dollars. 

Kor permanent annuity in money, per fourth 
article treaty of January twenty-fourth, eight 
een huadred and twenty-six, and fi 
treaty of August seve 
twenty 

For permanent annuity for blacksmith and 
assistant, and for shop and tools, per eighth 
article treaty of January twenty-fourth, eight- 
een hundred and twenty six, and fifth article 
treaty of August seventh, eighteen hundred 
and fifiy-six, eight hundred and forty dollars. 

For permanentannulty for iron and steel for 
shop, per eighth treaty of 
twenty-fourth, eighteen ane ired 
six, and fifth article trea August seventh, 
hundred and fifty-six, two hunadred 
and seventy 


th articie 


nba, ¢€ ighteen hundred 


thousand dollars. 


article Jan lary 
and twenty 
y of 
eighteen 


Gaollars. 


lor permanent annuity for the pay of a 
wheelwright; per ¢ iyghth articie treaty of Jan 
uary twenty-fourth, eighteen hundred and 
twenty-six, and fifth article treaty of Au 


seventh, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, six 
hundred dollars. 
For blacksmith and assistant, shop and tools, 


hundred and f 
For iron and steel of sh yp, three hundred 
and seventy dol 
For wagon in 
For education, 
For assista 
two thousavd dollars 
For five per centum interest on two hundred 


rty dollars. 


ars. 


aker. six hundred dollars. 


one thousand dollars. 
| ea 


nce in operations, 


| thousand dollars, for purposes of education, || by 


AL GLOBE. 


‘eighteen hundred and fifty-six, 
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per sixth article treaty of August seventh, 


ten thousand 
dollars. 


For intereston six hundred and seventy five 


thousand one hundred and sixty-eight dollars, 
at the rate of five per centum per annum, to be 
ended under the direction of the Secretary 


, ul di r prov sion ol third aril 
cle treaty of June fourteenth, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-six, thirty-three th 


hundred and fifty-eight dol! 


ousand Bevel 
irs and forty cents. 


Crows, 


lor fourth of thirty instalments, to supply 
male persons, six hundred in number, over 
fourteen years of age, with a suit of good 
stantial woollen clothing, consisting of coat, 
hat, pantaloons, flannel shirt, and woollen 
socks, as per ninth article treaty of May sev- 
‘ h, eighteen hundred and six y-eight, eight 
thousand four hundred dollars 

lor fourth of thirty instalments, to supply 
each female, seven hundred in number, over 
tweive years Ol age, W 1a flann rt, orthe 
goods necessary to make the same, a@ pair o 
woollen hose, twely :yards of culico, and twelve 
yards of cotton dom tic, AS per same articie, 


1 dollars. 


' } 
elgnt Liousatl 


kor fi 


id four huudres 


urth of thirty instalments to supply 


three hundred and filty boys, and three hun 
are | a iii \ $,underthea 3 named s ich 
f} { ] 4 be need: 

o wake each a suit as aforesaid, together 
with a pair of woollen hose for each, pet 


same article, five thousand nine hundred and 


twenty-three dollars, 


kor fourth of ten nstalments, to be used by 
the Secretary of the Interior in the pure hase 
of such articles as, from time to time, the con 


dition and necessities way indicate to be proper, 


the sum of ten dollars for each Lndian roam 
ing, as per same article, a sum not exceeding 
five thonsand dollars. 

Ion pay ot a physi ian, one thousand four 
hundred dollars, 

‘or third of twenty instalments, for pay of 
teacher, and furnishing necessary books and 
stationery, under seventh article same treaty, 
h ee thousand ad lla 

‘or pay of second bl icksmith, and iron and 
steel, as per eighth article of the same treaty, 
two thousand dollars. 


For third of ten ingtalmenta, to be 
Secret sry of the hy 


l 
of such al! 


used by 
erior in the purchase 


ticles as from time to time the cond! 


tion and necessities of the Indians may indi 
cate to be proper, the sum ol twenty dollars for 
each Indian engaged in agriculture, as per 
ninth article of the same treaty, a sum not 
exceeding twenty thousand dollars. 

For third of four instalments, to furnish sai ] 


Indians with flour and meat, as per ninth arti 
f May seventh, eighteen hun 
and ae ( ieht, one hundred snd thirty 
one thousand four hundred dollars. 

lor last of three inst ailments, to he expended 


in presents 


cleof the treat 


dred 


to the ten persons of said tribe 


who, in the judgment of the agent, may grow 
tue most valuable crops, as per twelfth arlicie 
of the same aty, five h ired dollars 

kor pay of carpenter, miller, engineer 


farmer, and bi 
the same 


dred dollars. 
l’or tran portat 


acksmith, as per filteenth arti 


treaty, five thousaud two hun 


cie ot 


, : . ; 
ion of goods, seven thousand 


Delawares. 


For life annuity to chief, per privy fe artic) 


to supplemental treaty, of September twenty 
fourth, eighteen ead ed and twenty nine 
treaty of October third, eighteen handred a 
eighteen, one hundred dollars, 

For interest on forty-six thousand and 


eighty dollars at five per centum, being the 
thirty-six land set enart 
eights 


sen hundred and twenty tine 


Vaiue oft sections of 


treaty ol 
J 
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for education, per Senate resolution of June 
thirteenth, eighteen huydred and thirty-nine, 
and fifth article treaty of May sixth, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-six, two thousand three hun- 
dred aud four dollars. 


py Hy amish and other allied Tribes in 


ington Terrétory. 


Wash- 


lor thirteen instalments on one hundred and 
iy? 


fifty thousand dollars, under the direction of 
the President, per sixth article treaty of Jan- 


APPEN 


uary twenty-second, eighteen hundred and fifty- | 


five, six thousand dollar 
lor thirteenth of twenty icstalments, for the 
establishment and support of an agricultural 
and industrial school, and to provide said 
achool with a sultable instructor or instructors, 
per fourtec nth article treaty of January twenty- 
secoud, eighteen hundred and fifty five, three 
thousand dollars. 
l’or thirteenth of twenty instalments, for the 
ipport of a smith and carpenter shop, and 
furnishing it with necessary tools, five hundred 
dollar 
instalments, for 
the employment of a blacksmith, carpenter, 
farmer, and physician, shall furnish 
medicines for the sick, per fourteenth article 
treaty of January 
hundred and fitty-five, four thousand six hun- 
dred dollars. 


‘or thirteenth of twenty 


who 


fF lathe ads and othe r ¢ fonfe de rated Tribes. 


lor fourth of five instalments on one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand dollars, being the 
third series, for beneficial objects, at the dis- 
cretion of the President, per fourth article 
treaty of July sixteenth, eighteen bundred and 
filiy-five, four thousand dollars. 

‘or thirteenth of twenty instalments, for the 
supportof an agricultural and industrial school, 
keeping in repair the buildings, and providing 

uitable furniture, books, and stationery, per 

filth article treaty of July sixteenth, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five, three hundred dollars. 

lor thirteenth of twenty instalments, for pro- 
viding suitable instructors therefor, per fitth 
article treaty of July sixteenth, eighteen bun- 
dred and filty-five, one thousand eight hundred 
dollars. 

tor thirteenth of twenty instalments, for 
keeping in repair blacksmiths’, tin and gun 
smiths’, carpenters’, and wagon and plow 
makers’ shops, and providing necessary tools 
therefor, per fitth article treaty of July six- 
teenth, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, five 
hundred dollars. 

l’or thirteenth of twenty instalments, for the 
employment of two farmers, two millers, one 
blacksmith, one tinner, one gunsmith, one car- 
penter, and one wagon and plow maker, per 
fifth article treaty of July sixteenth, eighteen 


twenty-second, eighteen || 


} 


hundred and fifty-five, seven thousand four | 


hundred dollars. 

lor thirteenth of twenty instalments, for keep- 
ing in repair saw and flouring mills, and for 
furnishing the necessary tools and fixtures 
theretor, per fifth article treaty of July six- 
teenth, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, five 
hundred dollars. 

lor thirteenth of twenty instalments, for 
keeping in repair the hospital, and providing 
the necessary medicines and furniture there- 
for, per fifth article treaty of July sixteenth, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five, three hundred 
dollars. 

or thirteenth of twenty instalments, for pay 
of a physician, per fifth article treaty of July 


sixteenth, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, one | 


thousand four hundred dollars. 

For thirteenth of twenty instalments, for 
keeping in repair the building required for the 
various employees, and furnishing the neces- 
sury furniture therefor, per fifth article treaty 
of July sixteenth, eighteen hundred and fifty 
five, three hundred dollars. 


Laws of the United States. 


For thirteenth of twenty instalments, forthe 
pay of each of the head chiefs of the Flas- 
heads, Kootenay, and Upper Pend d’Oreilles 
tribes, per fifth article treaty of July sixteenth, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five, one thousand 
five hundred dollars. 

or transportation of annuity goods and 
provisions to said Indians, per fifth article 
treaty of July sixteenth, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-five, two thousand dollars. 


Gros Ventres. 


For this amount, to be expended in such 
goods, provisions, and other articles, as the 
President may from time to time determine, 
including transportation thereof, in instructing 
in agricultural and mechanical pursuits, in 
providing employees, educating children, pro- 
curing medicine and medical attendance, care 
for and support of the aged, sick, and infirm, 


for the helpless orphans of said Indians, and | 


| in any other respect to promote their civiliza- 


tion, comfort, and improvement, thirty-five 
thousand dollars. 
lowas. 

For interest in lieu of investment on fifty- 
seven thousand five bundred dollars, balance 
of one hundred and fifty-seven thousand five 
hundred dollars, to July first, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-two, at five per centum per 


| annum, for education or other beneficial pur- 


| 
| 
| 


poses, under the direction of the President, 
per ninth article treaty of May seventeenth, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, two thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-five dollars. 


Kansas. 

lor interest in lieu of investment on two 
hundred thousand dollars at five per centum 
per annum, per second article treaty of Janu- 
ary fourteenth, eighteen hundred and forty-six, 
ten thousand doliars. 

Kickapoos. 

For nineteenth instalment of interest on one 
hunered thousand dollars, at five per centum 
per annum, for educational and other bene- 
ficial purposes, per treaty of May eighteenth, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, five thousand 
dollars. 


For nineteenth instalment on two hundred | 


thousand dollars to be paid in eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-three, per second article 
treaty of May eighteenth, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-four, five thousand dollars. 

l'o enable the President of the United 
States to carry out the provisions of the third 
article of the treaty made with the Kickapoo 
Indians, dated June twenty-eighth, eighteen 
hundred and sixty two, the Secretary of the 
Interior is hereby authorized and directed to 
ascertain the proportionate amount of funds, 
and the cash value thereof, to which any mem- 
bers of said tribe may be entitled who have 
become citizens of the United States, as pro- 
vided in said treaty, and, by converting so 
much of the securities of said Indians as may 
be necessary for this purpose, pay the same to 
each person so entitled, under such rules as 
he may prescribe: Provided, That no part of 
said money due or belonging to minor children 
shall be paid to them, or to any person for them, 
until said children shall have attained the age 
of twenty-one years. 


Klamath and Modoc Indians. 


For second of five instalments, to be applied 
under direction of the President, as per second 
article treaty of October fourteenth, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-four, five thousand dollars. 

For sixth of twenty instalments, for keeping: 


in repair one saw-mill, one flouring-mill, 


buildings for the blacksmith, carpenter, and 
wagon and plow maker, the manual-labor 
school, and hospital, as per fourth article 
treaty of October fourteenth, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-four, one thousand dollars. 
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|| yer, One carpenter, and one wagon and ; 





— 


For seventh of twenty instalments. for th 
purchase of tools and materials for SAW a . 
flour mills, carpenter, blacksmith, wagon — 
plow makers’ shops, and books and rt 
ery for the manual-labor school, as per fou - 
article treaty of October fourteenth, pce 
hundred and sixty-four, one thousand five “1 
dred dollars. oe 

For seventh of fifteen instalments, for », 
and subsistence of one superintendent. Cf 


farming, one farmer, one blacksmith, one sae 


27 a. IOWw 
maker, as per fifth article treaty of October 


fourteenth, eighteen hundred and sixty-four 
six thousand dollars. a 

For seventh of twenty instalments, to pay 
salary and subsistence of one physician, oy0 
miller, and two school teachers, as per fifth 
article treaty of October fourteenth, eightery 
hundred and sixty-four, three thousand six 


hundred dollars. 


Makah Tribe. 

For third of ten instalments of thirty thou- 
sand doilars (being the fifth series), under 
direction of the President, as per fifth article 
treaty of January thirty-first, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-five, one thousand dollars. 

For thirteenth of twenty instalments, for 
support of a smith and carpenter’s shop, and 
to provide the necessary tools therefor, per 
eleventh article treaty of January thirty-tirsr, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five, five hundred 
dollars. 

For thirteenth of twenty instalments, for the 
support of an agricultural and industrial school, 
aud pay of teachers, two thousand five hun- 
dred dollars. 

For thirteenth of twenty instalments, for the 
employment of a blacksmith, carpenter, farmer, 
and physician, who shall furnish medicine for 
the sick, four thousand six hundred dollars, 


Menomonees. 
For seventh of fifteen instalments of annuity 


| upon two hundred and forty-two thousand six 


| hundred and eighty six dollars, for cession of 





lands, per fourth article treaty of May twelfth, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, «nd Senate 
amendment thereto, sixteen thousand one hun- 
dred and seventy-nine dollars and six cents. 


Miamies of Kansas. 

For permanent provision for blacksmith and 
assistant, and iron and steel for shop, per fitth 
article treaty of October sixth, eighteen hun- 
dred and eighteen, and fourth article treaty of 
June fifth, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, ine 
hundred and forty dollars. 

Yor permanent provision for miller, in len 
of gunsmith, per fifth article treaty of Octo!» r 
sixth, eighteen hundred and eighteen. [ith 
article treaty of October twenty-third, eightecn 
hundred and thirty-four, and fourth articie 
treaty of June fifth, eighteen hundred ani 
fifty-four, six hundred doliars. . 

For interest on fifty thousand dollars, at five 
per centam, for educational purposes, perth  d 
article treaty of June fifth, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-four, two thousand five hundred ou! 
lars. 

For thirteenth of twenty instalments upon 
two hundred thousand dollars, per third arte 
treaty of June fifth, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four, seven thousand five hundred dollars. 


Miamies—Eel River. 


For permanent annuity in goods or other 
wise, per fourth article treaty of August third, 
seventeen hundred and ninety-five, five bun 
dred dollars. 

For permanent annuity in goods or other- 
wise, per articles treaty of August twenty-first, 
eighteen hundred and five, two hundred and 
fifty dollars. 

For permanent annuity in goods or other- 
wise, per third and separate articles treaty of 


Septemb 
een hu 


dollars. 


For in 
thousan¢ 
and eig! 
centum, 
cle treat 
ffty-fou! 
igrs and 
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September thirty of September thirtieth, eight- || For thirteenth of twenty instalments, for 
ven hundred and nine, three hundred and fifty 


dollars. 








For seventh of ten instalments, for pay of 
the salary of such person as the tribe may || blacksmith, per same treaties, nine hundred 


select to be their head chief, per fifth article || dollars. 

treaty of June eleventh, eighteen hundred and For fifth of ten instalments, for support of 

fifty-five, five hundred dollars. | blacksmith shop, and supplying tools for the 
For salary of two subordinate chiefs, as per || same, three hundred doliars. 

fifth article treaty of June ninth, eighteen 


Miamies of Indiana. 


For interest on two hundred and twenty-one 
thousand two hundred and fifty-seven dollars 
and eighty-six cents, uninvested, at five per 

&”* 


nt : 5 stead sages. 

atta, per Senate amendment to fourth arti- hundred and sixty-three, one thousand dollars. ies Osag 

' treaty of Jube fifth, eighteen hundred and For seventh of Sixteen instalments, for For interest onsixty-nine thousand one hun- 
ce 


sfiy- four, eleven thousand and sixty-two dol- boarding and clothing the children who shall | dred and ie ae a = noe ee 
bss and eighty-nine ceuts. attend the schools, providing the schools and || per annum, being a ue Oo htty our sections 
boarding-houses with necessary furniture, the || of land set apart by treaty of June second, 

Molels. purchase of necessary wagons, teams, agri- || eighteen hundred and twenty-five, for edu- 
For pay of teachers of manual-labor schools, || cuitural implements, tools, and so forth, and || cational purposes, per Senate resolution of 
fr all necessary materials therefor, and for || for fencing of such lands as may be needed for ‘| January ninth, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
che subsistence of the pupils, three thousand |} gardening and farming purposes for the schools, || eight, three thousand four hundred and fifty- 


dollars. three thousand dollars. six dollars. 

ized Shoshones, Bannocks, and Sheep- For salary of two matruns to take charge of || For interest on three hundred thousand dol- 

: Eaters. the boarding-schools, two assistant teachers, || lars. at si ag ge per ae —s paid 
‘ . ° one farmer, one car yenter, and twe ars, seml-annuaily, in money or such articies as 
For this amount, to be expended in such . ’ I and two millers, | 


seven thousand six hundred dollars. || the Secretary of the Interior may direct, as 
For thirteenth of twenty instalments, for || per first article treaty of September twenty- 
keeping in repair the hospital, and providing ninth, eighteen hundred and sixty-five, fifteen 
the necessary medicines. and the furniture || thousand dollars. 
therefor, three hundred dollars. 
For repairs of houses, milis, and tools, and For fif > oak oe. : 
necessary materials, three thousand five hun- | or fifth of fifteen instalments, being the 
deed dollacs. third series, in money or otherwise, per fourth 
article treaty of March fifteenth, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty four, nine thousand dollars. 


goods, provisions, and other articles, as the 
President may from time to time determine, 
including transportation thereof, in instructing 
in agricultural and mechanical pursuits, in pro- 
viding employees, educating children, procur- 
ing medicine and medical attendance, care for 
and support of the aged, sick, and infirm, for 
the helpless orphans of said Indians, and in > 
any other respect to promote their civiliza- Nisqually, Puyallup, and other Tribes and 





Ottoes and Missourias. 








tion, comfort, and improvement, twenty-five Bands of Indians. n 
thousand dollars. For eighteenth instalment, in part payment | ; wees, 
Navajoes. for relinguishment of title to lands, to be ap- | For perpetual annuity, at least one half of 


plied to beneficial objects, per fourth article | which is to be in goods and such articles as 
treaty of December twenty-sixth, eighteen || May be deemed necessary for them, per seo- 
hundred and fifty-four, oue thousand dollars, || ond article treaty of September twenty-fourth, 

For eighteenth of twenty instalments, for | eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, thirty thou- 
pay of instructors, smith, carpenter, farmer, | sand dollars. 
and physician, who shall furnish medicine to | For support of two manual-labor schools, 
the sick, per tenth article treaty of December |} per third article treaty of September twenty- 
twenty-sixth, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, | fourth, eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, ten 
six thousand seven hundred dollars. thousand dollars. ' 

For eighteenth of twenty instalments, for | For pay of one farmer, two blacksmiths and 
the support of an agricultural and industrial || two apprentices, one miller and apprentice, 
school, and support of smith and carpenter || one engineer, and two teachers, five thousand 
shop, and providing the necessary tools there- || seven handred and eighty dollars. 


For fourth of ten instalments, of such arti- 
cles of clothing, or raw material in lieu there- 
of, for eight thousand Navajoe Indians, not 
exceeding five dollars per Indian, as per eighth 
article treaty of June first, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-eight, forty thousand dollars. 

For third of ten instalments, to be used by | 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs in the pur- 
chase of such articles as from time to time the | 
condition and necessities of the Indians may | 
indicate to be proper, the sum of ten dollars | 
to each person who engages in farming or 
mechanical pursuit (say oue thousand four | 








eet for, in conformity with tenth article treaty of For pay of physician and purchase of medi 
hundred families), fourteen thousand dollars. aed ge oe » thousand dollars 
For f two teaci iwo ‘th a | December twenty-sixth, eighteen hundred and || Cines, one thousand dollars. 

0 ar rs isé | = . l ,° . : yy : > er 
dol oe , . + fiity-four, one thousand five hundred dollars. || For the purchase of iron and steel and other 
a agian : r ' . necessaries for the shops, five hundred dol 

For transportation of goods, ten thousand | Northern Cheyennes and Arapahoes. | lars 
dollars. || For fourth of thirty instalments, for pur- 


Kor the purchase of farming utensils and 
stock, one thousand two hundred dollars 

For repair of grist and saw mills, three 
hundred dollars. 


Nez Perces Indians. chase of clothing, as per sixth article treaty of 
For third of five instalments of third series, || May tenth, eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, 
for beneficial objects, at the discretion of the || fifteen thousand dollars. 


President, per fouria article treaty of June || For fourth of ten instalments, to be ex- || For transportation and necessary cost of 
eleventh, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, six | pended by the Secretary of the- Interior, ten || delivery of annuities for the Pawnees, two 
thousand douilars. dollars for each Indian roaming (say one thou- || thousand dollars. 


For thirteenth of twenty instalments, for the sand eight hundred souls), in the purchase of 
support ot two schoals, one of which to be an such articles as, from ume to ume, the condi- | 
agricultural and industrial school, keeping in |} "0D and necessities of the Indians may indi- | 
repair school buildings, and for providing suit- cate to be proper, as per same treaty, eighteen | 
able furniture, books, and stationery, per fifth || thousand dollars. || children attending the manual-labor school, 


For this amount, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary, for the erection of two schoo!- 
houses for the use and benefit of the Pawnee 





article treaty of June eleventh, eighteen hun- For transportation of goods, five thousand || and for providing school furniture, four thou- 
dred and fiity-five, five hundred dollars. dollars. | sand five hundred dollars. 
For thirteenth of twenty instalments, for the Omahas. For this amount, or so much thereof as may 


employment of one superintendent of teaching For fifth of fifteen instalments of this || be necessary, for the employment of three 
and two teachers, per fifth article treaty of || amount, being third series, in money or other- || teachers and two assistant teachers, and pro- 
June eleventh, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, || wise, per fourth article treaty of March 81X- || viding the schools with fuel, books, and sta- 
three thousand two hundred dollars. teenth, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, twenty || tionery, three thousand nine hundred dollars. 
For thirteenth of twenty instalments, forthe || thousand dollars. iat 
employment of one superintendent of farm- For seventh of ten instalments, for keeping | ; | 
ing, and two farmers, two millers, two black- || in repair a grist and saw mill, and support of For ninth of ten instalments (second series), 
smiths, one tinner, one guusmith, one carpen- blacksmith shop, per eighth article treaty of || to be paid them or expended for their benetit, 
ter, and one wagon and plow maker, per fifth || March sixteenth, eighteen hundred and fifty- | ten thousand dollars. 
article treaty of June eleventh, eighteen hun- || four, and third article treaty of March sixth, | For this amount, to be expended during the 
dred and fifty-five, ten thousand dollars. eighteen hundred and sixty-five, three hundred || pleasure of the President, in furnishing such 
Por thirteenth of twenty instalments, for || dollars. , || aid and assistance in agricultural and mechan- 
pay of a physician, per fifth article treaty of For seventh of ten instalments, for pay of || ical pursuits, including the working of the 
June eleventh, eighteen hundred and filty-five, || one engineer, one thousand two hundred dol- || mill, as provided by second article treaty of 
one thousand four hundred dollars. lars. March twelfth, eighteen bundred and sizty- 


Poncas. 


For thirteenth of twenty instalments, for For seventh of ten instalments, for pay of || [fifty] eight, as the Secretary of the Interior 
eeping in repair the buildings for the vari- || one miller, per same treaties, nine hundred || may consider advantageous and necessary, 
ous employees, and for providing the necessary || dollars. || seven thousand five hundred dollars, — 
furniture therefor, per fifth article treaty of For seventh of ten instalments, for pay of For this amount, or so much thereof as may 


une eleventh, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, || one farmer, per same treaties, nine hundred || be necessary, to be used at the discretion of 
the President, to carry on the work of aiding 


three hundred dollars. dollars. 


tribe of Indians, including dormitories for the’ 
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and instructing the 
civilization, 
and for 


dollars. 


Poncas in the arta of 
with a view to their self-support, 
iDbsistence and clothing, ten thousand 


Pottawatomies. 


For permanent annuity, in silver, per fourth 
treaty of Auguat third, seventeen hun- 
and ninety-five, four hundred and eight 
een Goliars and thirty-live cents, 

lor permanent annuity, in silver, per third 
article treaty of September thirtieth, eighteen 
hundred and nine, two hundred and nine dol- 
lars and e 


‘ t s 
“it Cit 


dred 


ghteen cents, 
lor permanent annuity, in silver, per third 


article treaty of October second, 


eighteen 
huadred and eighteen, one thousand and forty- 


five dollars and eighty seven cents, 


rs perm ent annuity, in money, per sec- 
ond at e treaty of September twentieth, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-eight, eight hun- 
dred aud thirty-six dollars and sixty-nine 
ce t 

kor permanent annuity, in specie, per sec- 
ond ar le treaty of July twenty ninth, eight 
een hundred and twenty-nine, six thousand 
eix hundred and nine ly three dollars and fifty- 
f nt ce 


‘or educational five thousand 


purposes, 


For perm 


anent provision for payment of 
money, in lieu of tobacco, iron, and steel, per 
second article treaty of September twentieth, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-eight, and tenth | 
article treaties of June fifth an seventeenth, 


hundred 
and twe nty five 

hor pern 
gmiths 


for shops, 


eighteen and forty-six, one hundred 
dollars and fif y cents. 
provisions for three black- 
and assistants, and for iron and steel 
per third article treaty of October 
eighteen hundred and twenty-six, 
second article treaty of September twentieth, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-eight, and sec- 
treaty of July twenty-ninth, eight- 
een hundred and twenty-nine, one thousand 
one hundred and seventy-nine dollars and 
seventy-four cents. 

lor permanent provision for fifty barrels of 
salt, yer second article treaty of July twenty- 
ninth, f 


manent 
sixteenth, 


ond article 


ghteen hundred and twenty-nine, one 
Sesion and eighty-three dollars and three 
cents, 

lor interest on two hundred and sixty-eight 
thousand nine hundred and ninety-eight dol- 
lars and seventeen cents, at five per centum, 
in conformity with provisions of article seven 
of treaties of June fifth and seventeenth, eight- 
een hundred and forty-six, thirteen thousand 
four hundred and forty-nine dollars and ninety 
cents, 

l’or this amount to enable the Secretary of 
the Interior to carry out the provisions of the 
third article of the treaty with the Pottawat- 


omie Indians of November fifteen, eighteen | 


hundred and sixty-one, as modified by the 
treaty of March twenty-nine, eighteen hun 
dred and sixty-six, by paying to those mem- 
bers of the tribe who are entitled thereto 
under said treaty provisions a pro rata share 
of their tribal funds, fifty-four thousand ninety- 
nine dollars and thirteen cents. 

lor this amount to enable the Seeretary of 
the Interior to carry out the provisions of the 
fourth arUcle of the treaty with Pottawatomies 
of November fitteen, exhteen handred and 
sixty-one, as moditied by the treaty of March 
twenty-nine, eighteen bundred and sixty-six, 
by paying to those members of the tribe who 
are entitied to allotments of eighty acres of 
land each, the cash value of the same, esti 
mated at one dollar per acre, the said amount 


|} hundred and fifiy-five, 








to be reimbursed from the proceeds of the | 


sales of the Pottawatomie lands, seven thou- 
sand two hundred dollars; making in all sixty- 
one thousand two hundred and simety-nine 
dollars and thirteen cents. 
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Laws of the United States. 


Pottawatomies of Huron. | 
For permanent annuity, in money or other- | 


wise, per second article treaty of November 
seventeenth, eighteen hundred and seven, four || 
hundred dollars. 

Cuapaws. 


For education, during the pleasure of the 
President, one thousand dollar 

For blacksmith and assistants, and 
iron, and steel for blacksmith’s shop, one | 
thousand sixty dollars. 

or one farmer, during the pleasure of 
President, 


tools, 


| 

| 

the 

six hundred dollars. | 
| 

| 


Qui-nai-elt and Quie-leh-ute Indians. 
lor third of five instalments on twenty-five 
thousand dollars (being the first series), for 
beneficial objects, under the direction of the 
fourth article treaty of July 
hundred and fifty-five, one 
thousand dollars. 


President, per 
first, 


t ighteen 


supportof an agricultural and industrial school, 
and for pay of sattable instructions | instruct- 
ors], per tenth article treaty of July first, eight 
een hundred and fifty-five, two thousand five 
hundred dollars. | 
For thirteenth of twenty instalments, for | 
support of smith and carpenter shop, and to 
provide the necessary tools therefor, per 
tenth article treaty of July first, eighteen 
five hundred dollars. 
For thirteenth of twenty instalments, for the | 
employment of a blacksmith, carpenter, and 
farmer, and a physician, who shall f 


of July first, eighteen hundred and filty-five, 


four thousand one hundred dollars. 


htiver Crows. 

For this amount, to be expended for such 
goods, 
President from time to time may determine, 
including transportation thereof, in instruct- 
ing in agricultural and mechanical pursuits, 
in providing employees, educating children, 
procuring medicine and medical attendance, 
care for and support of the aged, sick, and 
infirm, for the helpless orphans of said In- 
diaus, and in any other respect to promote 
their civilization, comfort, and improvement, 
thirty thousand dollars. 


provisions, and other articles, as the 


Rogue Rivers. 
For third of five instalments, in blankets, 
clothing, farming utensils, and stock, per third 


| article treaty of September tenth, eighteen 
| hundred and tifty-three, three thousand dollars. 





Sacs and loxes of the Mississippi. 


For permanent annuity in goods or other- 

“ee Tas 
wise, per third article treaty of November 
third, eighteen hundred and four, one thousand 
dollars. 

For interest on two handred thousand dol- 


lars, at five per centum, per second article 
treaty of October twenty-first, eighteen hun- 


dred and thirty-seven, ten thousand dollars. 

For interest on eight hundred thousand dol- 
lars, at five per centum, per second article | 
treaty of October eleventh, eighteen hundred 
and forty-two, forty thousand dollars. 

For fourth of five instalments, for support 
of a physician an! purchase of medicines, ote 
thousand five haudred dollars. 

For pay of a physician and purchase of medi- 
cines, one hundred dollars. 

Por fourth of five instalments, for sapplymg 
said tribes with tobacco and salt, three hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. 





Sacs and Foxes of Missouri. 

For interest on one hundred and fifty-seven 
thonsand four bundred dollars, at five per 
centum, ander the direction of the President, 
per second article treaty of October twenty- 


| 
lor thirteenth of twenty instalments, for the } 
| 
| 


| 
furnish }} 
medicines for the sick, per tenth article treaty 


first, eighteen hundred and thirty-seven, 


seve 
thousand eight hundred and seventy d ; 


Ollars, 
Seminoles, 

For five per centum interest on t: vo hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars, to be paid as 
ity, per eighth article tre aty of August sever 
eighteen hundred and fifty-six, twelye +) 


4hn 


sand five hundred dollars, r 
For interest on two hundred and fift y thor 
sand dollars. at five per centum, to bi a4 

as annuity (they having joined thei tr brethren 


West), per eighth article tre aty of August se 
enth, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, twoly, 


| thousand five hundred dollars. 


| be paid annually,” 


| twenty-third, 


For interest on fitty thousand dollars, at the 


rate of five per centum per annum, ‘to 


paid annually for the support of schools,” e 
per third article treat y of March twenty firs 
eighteen bundred and sixty-six, two thousa 
five hundred dollars. 

For interest on twenty thousand dollars. 


the rate of five per centum per annum 
for the support of the S wT 


nole government, as per third article tres 


| of March twenty-first, eighteen hundred ; 
sixty-six, 


one thousand dollars. 


Senecas, 
For permanent annuity, in specie, per fourth 
article treaty of September twenty-ninth 


eighteen hundred and seventeen, five hundred 
doliars. 

kor permanent annuity, in specie, per four 
article treaty of September sevenieeuth, eight 


|| een hundred and eighteen, five hundred doilars. 


For blacksmith and assistant, shops and 
tools, iron and steel, to be ap plied as stipu- 


| lated in the seventh article treaty of | ebru ary 


eighteen hundred and 
seven, one thousand and sixty dollars. 

For miller, during the pleasure of the Presi 
dent, six hundred dollars. 


sixty 


Senecas of New York. 
For permanent annuity, in lieu of interes 
on stock, per act of February nineteenth, 
eivhteen hundred and thirty-one, six thousand 


| dollars. 


For interest, in lieu of investment, on sev- 
enty-five thousand dollars, at five per cen'um, 


per act of June twenty-seventh, eighteen hu 


| dred and forty-six, three thousand seven hu 


dred and fifty dollars. 

For interest, at five per eentum, on forty- 
three thousand and fifty dollars, transferred 
from the Ontario Bank to the Unired Siates 
Treasury, per act of June twenty-sevenih, 
eighteen hundred and forty-six, two thousand 
one hundred and fifiy-two dollars and fitty 
cents. 

Senecas and Shawnees. 


For permanent annuity, in specie, per fourth 
article treaty of September sevente Aare eight- 
een hundred and eighteen, one thousand dollars. 

For blacksmith and assisiant, shop and 
tools, iron and steel, one thousand and sixty 
dollars. 


Senecas, Mixed Senecas, and Shawnees, (ua 
paws, Confederated Peorias, Kaskaskias, 
Weas, and Piankeshaws, Ottowas of Blanche 
ard s Fork and lioche de Barus, and ceriavn 
Wyandotis. 


For fourth of five instalments, for black 
smith and assistant, shop and tools, iron an i 
steel for shop, for Shawnees, five bundred 
dollars. 

For fourth of six instalments, for pa) 
blackemith, and for necéssary iron and siee! 
and tools, for Peorias, Kaskuskias, Wess, - 
Pi: ankeshaws, one thousand one hundred anu 
twenty-three dollars and twenty-nine cents. 


¢ 


Shawnees. 


For permanent annuity for educational put 
poses, per fourth article treaty of August third, 
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eoventeen hundred and ninety-five, and third || 
article treaty of May tenth, eighteen hundred 
snd fifty four, one thousand dollars. | 

For permanent annuity, in specie, for educa- 
‘ional purposes, per fourth article treaty of 
geptember twenty-ninth, eighteen hundred 
and seventeen, and third article treaty of May 
ronth, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, two | 
thousand dollars. 

for interest, at five per centum, on forty 
thousand dollars, for educational purposes, per 
third article treaty of May tenth, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four, two thousand dollars. 


Shoshones, 
Eastern Bands: 

For ninth of twenty instalments, to be ex- 
nended, under the direction of the President, 
iy the purchase of such articles as he may 
deem suitable to their wants, either as hunters 
or herdsmen, per fifth article treaty of July 
second, eighteen hundred and sixty-three, ten | 
thousand dollars, 

Western Bands: 

For ninth of twenty instalments, to be ex- 
pended, under the direction of the President, 
in the purchase of such articles as he may | 
deem suitable to their wants, either as hunters 
or herdsmen, per seventh article treaty of 
October first, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
three, five thousand dollars. 

Northwestern Bands: 

For ninth of twenty instalments, to be ex- 
pended, under the direction of the President, 
in the purehase of such articles as he may 
deem suitable to their wants, either as hunters 
or herdsmen, per third article treaty of July 
thirtieth, eighteen hundred and sixty-three, 
five thousand dollars. 





Goship Band: 

For ninth of twenty instalments, to be ex- 
pended, uuder the direction of the President, 
in the purchase of such articles, including 
cattle for herding or other purposes, as he | 
shall deem suitable to their wants and condi- 
tion as hunters or herdsmen, one thousand | 
dollars. 

Shoshones and Bannocks. 
Shoshones : 

For third of thirty instalments, to purchase 
eight hundred suits of clothing for males over 
fourteen years of age; the flannel, hose, calico, | 
and domestics for eight hundred females over | 
the age of twelve years; and such goods as 
may be needed to make suits for eight hundred 
boys and girls, thirteen thousand eight hun- 
dred and seventy-four dollars. 

lor second of ten instalments, for the pur- 
chase of such articles as may be considered 
proper by the Secretary of the Interior, for 
one thousand eight hundred persons roaming, 
and six hundred persons engaged in agricul- 
ture, thirty thousand dollars, 








For third of ten instalments, forthe purchase 
of such articles as may be considered proper 
by the Secretary of the Interior for eight hun 
dred persons roaming, and four hundred per- 
sons engaged in agriculture, sixteen thousaud 
dollars. 

For pay of physician, teacher, carpenter, 
engineer, farmer, and blacksmith, six thou- 
sand eight hundred dollars. 


most valuable crops, five hundred dollars. 
For transportation of goods that may be 


purchased for the Shoshones and Bannocks, || 


fifteen thousand dollara, 


Shoshones, Bannocks, 
dIndiansin Idaho and Southeastern Oregon. 
For this amount, to be expended in such 
goods, provisions, or other articles, as the 
President may from time to time determine, 
including transportation, in instructing in agri- 
cultural pursuits, in providing employees, edu- 
cating children, procuring medicine and med- 
ical attendance, care for and support of the 
aged, sick, andinfirm, for the helpless orphans 
of said Indians, and in any other respect to 
promote their civilization, comfort, and im- 


| provement, forty thousand dollars. 





For pay of physician, teacher, carpenter, 


engineer, farmer, and blacksmith, as per tenth 


article treaty of July third, eighteen hundred 


and sixty-eight, six thousand eight hundred || 


dollars. 

For second of three instalments, to be ex- 
pended in presents for the ten persons who 
grow the most valaable crops, under the same 
act and treaty, five hundred dollars. 

- For pay of seeond blacksmith, and furnish- 
ing iron and steel and other materials, under 
the same article of said treaty, two thousand 
dollars. 

Bannocks: 

_ For third of thirty instalments, to purchase 
four hundred suits of clothing for males over 
fourteen years of age ; the flannel, hose, calico, 
and domestics for four hundred females over 
the age of twelve years; and such flannel and 


cotton goods as may be needed to make suits | 


for four hundred boys and girls, six thousand 
nine hundred and thirty-seven dollars. 


Siz Nations of New York. 
For permanent annuity in clothing and 
other useful articles, per sixth article treaty 


of November seventeenth, seventeen hundred | 


and ninety-four, four thousand five hundred 
dollars. 


rey? 


Sioux of different Tribes 
Sioux inthe State of Nebraska, and Poncas 
on the Great Sioux reservation, and Fami- 
lies of Santee Dakola Sioux who have taken 
homesteads at or near Flandreau, in Da 
kota Territory. 


1 
] 


For pay of second blacksmith, and furnishing || 


iron, steel, and other material, two thousand 
dollars. 
lor third of thirty instalments, to purchase 


clothing for males over fourteen years of age ; | 
for flannel, hose, and calico, and domestics | 
required for females over twelve years of age ; 


and for such flannel and cotton goods as may 
be needed to make suits for boys and girls, 


| one hundred and fifty-nine thousand four hun- 


dred dollars. 


lor third of thirty instalments, to purchase 


| such articles as may be considered proper by 


the Secretary of the Interior for persons roam- 


ing and for persons engaged in agriculture, 
two hundred and thirty-six thousand dollars. 

For third of four instalments, for purchase 
of seven million three hundred thousand 
pounds of beef, and the same quantity of 
flour, for twenty thousand persons, under 
tenth article treaty of April twenty-ninth, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, and for 
subsistence of Yankton Sioux, 
three hundred and fourteen thousand dollars, 

For pay of physician, five teachers, one car- 
penter, one mille r, One engineer, one larmer, 
and one blacksmith, ten thousand four hundred 
dollars. 

For last of three instalments, to be expended 
in presents to the ten persons who grow the 


oue million 


| most valuable crops, five hundred dollars. 


ror transporiation, und the necessary ex- 
penses of delivering goods, to be purchased 
tor the different bands of the Sioux Indians, 
under treaty of April twenty-ninth, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-eight, hundred 


fifty thousand dollars. 


one 


Sioux, Sisseton and Wahpeton and Santee 


Sioux of Lake Traverse and Devil's Lake. 


oods, provisions, or other articles as the 
President may, from time to time, determine, 


> ; Yankton Tribe of Sioux, 
For last of three instalments, to be expended | ss oo 


in presents for the ten persons who grow the | 


and other Bands of | 


including Santee 


and 


For this amount, to be expended in such 


including transportation thereof, in instructing 
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| in agricultural and mechanical pursuits, in 


providing employees, educating children, pro- 
curing medicine and medical attendance, care 
for and support of the aged, sick, and infirm, 
for the helpless orphans of said Indians, and 
in any Other respect to promote their civiliza- 
tion, comfort, and improvement, seventy-five 
thousand dollars. 


For fourth of ten instalments (second series), 
to be paid to them or expended for their 
benefit, commencing with the year in which 
they shall remove to and settle and reside upon 
their reservation, per fourth article treaty of 
\} April nineteenth, eighteen hundred and fifty- 





| eight, forty thousand dollars, 
"For trausportation of goods, one thousand 
five hundred dollars. 


Sioux on the Milk River Reservation. 

For this amount, to be expended in such 
goods, provisions, and other useful articles, 
President may from time to time de 
| termine, including transportation, in instruct- 
ing in agricultural and mechanical pursuits, in 
providing employees, educating children, pro- 
curing medicines and medical attendance, care 
for and support of the aged, sick, and infirm, 
for the helpless orphans of said Indians, and 
| in any respeet to promote their civilization, 
| comfort, and improvement, one hundred and 
fitiy thousand dollars. 

Wall-Pah-Pee Tribe of Snake Indians. 

For first of ten instalments, to be expended 
under the direction of the President, as per 
seventh article treaty of August twelfth, eight 
een hundred and sixty-five, one thousand two 
hundred dollars. 

S’ Klallams. 

For third of five instalments on sixty thou 
sand dollars (being the fifth series), under the 
the President, per: fifth article 
reaty of January twenty-sixth, eighteen hun 
dred and fifty-five, two thousand four hundred 
dollars. 

For thirteenth of twenty instalments, for the 
support of an agricultural and industrial school 
and for pay for suitable teachers, per eleventh 
article tre atv of October { January } twenty- 
| sixth, eighteen bundred and fifty-five, two 
| thousand five hundred dollars. 

For thirteenth of twenty instalments, for the 
employment ofa blacksmith, carpenter, farmer, 
and a physician, who shall furnish medicine 
| for the sick, per treaty of June [January | 
| twenty-sixth, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, 
four thousand six hundred dollars. 

kor support of a smith, and carpenter shop, 
and to provide the necessary tools therefor, 
five hundred dollars. 


Tabeguache Band of Utah Indians. 


For ninth of ten instalments, for the pur- 
chase of goods, under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Interior, per eighth article 
treaty of October seventh, eighteen hundred 
and sixty three, and Senate amendment of 
March twenty-fifth, eighteen huudred and sixty- 
four, ten thousand dollars. 

For ninth of ten instalments, per eighth 
article of said treaty, for the purchase of pro 
visions, under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Interior, ten thousand dollars. 

For pay of blacksmith, as per tenth article 


as the 


ction of 


dire 
¢ 
t 





of same treaty, seven hundred aod twenty 
Gollars. 
lor transportation, and general incidental 


expenses ol the delivery of gvo0ds, provisions 


and sidck, as per same article of same treaty, 


; 


two thousand dollars. 


TVabequache, Muache, Capote, Weeminuche, 
| Yampa, Grand ltiwer, and Uintah Bands 
of Utes. 

For pay of two carpenters, two millers, two 
| farmers, and one blacksmith, as per ‘ifteenth 
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article treaty of March second, eighteen hun- 


dred and sixty-eight, nine thousand dollars. 

lor pay of two teachers, as per same article 
Ol same treaty, two tho isand dollars. 

lor the purchase of iron and steel, and the 
necessary 
hundred and twenty dollars. 

for fourth of thirty instalments, to be ex- 
pended under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Interior, for clothing, blankets, and 
uch other articles as he may think proper and 
necessary, under eleventh article of sametreaty, 
thirty thousand dollars. 

kor annual amount, to be expended under 


the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, 


in supplying said Indians with beef, mutton, | 


flour, 


article 


wheat, beans, and potatoes, as per 


twelfth ame treaty, 


a liurs. 

For transportation of [such] goods as may 
be purchased for said Indians, seven thousand 
dollars. 

Teton Sioux. 


lor this amount, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary, to purchase subsistence and 
clothing for the Teton and other bands of 
the vicinity of Fort Peck, Montana 
lerritory, and for such other objects as the 
Secretary of the Interior, with the approval of 
the President, may deem necessary and advis- 
able, to promote the civilization and improve- 
ment ot 


SrouxX iu 


dollars. But this appropriation shall be ex- 
pended for the benefit of such portions of said 
bands only, and for such time as they main- 


tain friendly relations to the United States. 


Umpquas (Cow Creek Band). 


For nineteenth of twenty instalments, in 
nkets, clothing, provisions, and stock, per 
‘ treaty of September nineteenth, 
ndred and fitty three, five hundred 

1 tifiy dollars. 
d my, quas and Ca Lpoovas of Umpqua Valley, 

Vregon. 

lor third of five instalments, of the fourth 
f anuuity, for benelicial objects, to be 


ided as directed 


by the President, per 
hird article treaty ot November twenty-ninth, 
een hundred and filty-four, one thousand 

aol rs 
l‘or eighteenth of twenty instalments, for 
the pay of a teacher aud purchase of books 
| stationery, per sixth article treaty of No- 
twenty-ninth, eighteen hundred and 
lif. y-four, one thousand four hundred and fifty 


aouwuars 


Yetmnbe! 


Walla- Walla, Cayuse, and Umatilla Tribes. 

For third of five instalments of third series, 
o be expended under the direction of the 
President, per second article treaty of June 


pinth, eighteen hundred and fifty five, four | 


thousand dollars. 

lor thirteeuth of twenty instalments, for the 
purchase of all necessary mill fixtures and 
mechanical medicines and 
stores, books and stationery for schools, re- 
pairs of school building, and furniture, and for 
employees, three thousand dollars. 

for thirteenth of twenty instalments, for the 
pay and subsistence of one superintendent of 
farming Operations, one farmer, two millers, 
one blacksmith, one wagon and plow maker, 
one carpenter and joiner, one physician, and 
two teachers, per fourth article treaty of June 
ninth, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, eleven 
thousand two hundred dollars. 


j 
toois, 


tools for blacksmith’s shop, two | 


thirty thousand | 


said Indiaus, five hundred thousand | 


hospital 
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Wichitas, and other Affiliated Bands, and | 
Indians in country leased from Choctaws. 
For this amount, to be expended in such | 


goods, provisions, and other articles as the || 


} 


President may from time to time determine, | 


{| ing in agricultural and mechanical parsuits, 
| in providing employees, educating children, | 
|| procuring medicine and medical attendance, | 
sare for and support of the aged, sick, and 
infirm, for the helpless orphans of said In- 
dians, and im any other respect to promote 
| their civilization, comfort, and improvement, 
fifty thousand dollars. 


Winnebagoes. 
|| For interest on eight hundred and eighty- | 
| six thousand nine hundred and nine dollars 
| and seventeen cents, at five per centum, per 
| fourth article treaty of November first, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-seven, and joint resolution | 
| of July seventeenth, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-two, forty-four thousand three hundred 
and forty-five dollars and forty-six cents. 
| For twenty-sixth of thirty instalments of | 
interest on seventy-five thousand three hun- 
dred and eighty-seven dollars and twenty-eight | 
|| cents, at five per centum, per fourth article | 
|| treaty of October thirteenth, eighteen hundred 
and forty-six, three thousand seven hundred 
and sixty-nine dollars and thirty-six cents. 
For interest on seventy-eight thousand and 


including transportation thereof, in instruct- | fifth article treaty June ninth, eighteen h 


| support of two schools, one of which is to be 
an agricultural and industrial school, keening 
, o 


| . 

For thirteenth of twenty instalments, for the 
| 

| 


in repair school buildings, and for Providin, 


suitable furniture, books, and stationery per 
un- 


dred and fifty-five, one thousand five hundred 


dollars. 
For thirteenth of twenty instalments, for the 
en of one superintendent of teaching 
and two teachers, per fifth article treaty of 
June ninth, eighteen and fifty-five, three thon. 
sand two hundred dollars. 

For thirteenth of twenty instalments, for the 
employment of one superintendent of farming 
and two farmers, two millers, two blacksmiths 
one tinner, one gunsmith, one carpenter, and 
one wagon and plow maker, per fifth article 
treaty of June ninth, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-five, eleven thousand four hundred do). 
lars. 

For thirteenth of twenty instalments, for 
keeping in repair saw and flouring mills, and 
for furnishing the necessary tools and fixtures, 
per fifth article treaty of June ninth, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five, five hundred dollars, 

For thirteenti of twenty instalments, for 
keeping in repair the bospital and providing 
the necessary medicines and fixtures therefor, 
per fifth article treaty of June ninth, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five, three hundred dollars, 





three hundred and forty dollars and forty-one 
| cents, at five per centum, to be expended under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, 
for the erection of houses, improvement of 
their allotments of land, purchase of stock, 
agricultural implements, seeds, and other bene- 
|| ficial purposes, three thousand nine hundred 
and seventeen dollars and two cents. 

For transporiation of goods, three thousand 
\| dollars. 
'| For this amount, to be expended under the 
|| direction of the Secretary of the Interior, at 
| such times and in such sums as he shall deem 
|| expedient and necessary for the benefit of the 
Winnebago tribe of Indians, in improving their 
| lands, purchasing stock and agricultural im- 

plements, erecting houses, providing schools, 

and in any other way promoting their civiliza- 
| tion and comfort, the said amount to be taken 
|| from the sum in the Treasury of the United 
States belonging to said tribe, one hundred 
thousand dollars. 

To enable the Secretary of the Interior to 
carry into effect the the ninth and tenth sec- 
|| tions of the act of July fifteen, eighteen hun- 
|| dred and seventy, making appropriations for 
|| the current and contingent expenses of the 
|| Indian department, and for tulfilling treaty 
| stipulations with various Indian tribes for the 
|| year ending June thirty, eighteen hundred and 
|| seventy-one, and for other purposes, in the 
|| manner therein provided, ten thousand and | 

seventy-one dollars and eighty-four cents, and | 
| that the minor children of Sophia Foyles shall | 
| be taken and deemed as within the purview | 
| of said sections, and shall, through a lawful | 
| guardian, be entitled to the benefits thereof ; | 
| and itis hereby declared to be the intention | 
and meaning of said ninth and tenth sections | 
to authorize and direct the Secretary of the | 
interior to cause to be patented to each and 
every Winnebago Indian, lawfully resident in 
| the State of Minnesota at the date of said act, | 
|| in accordance with the conditions of said two | 
! sections, an allotment of land, who have not | 
i] received the same in quantity | 
|| as provided in the treaty of April fifteenth, | 








| 
1] 
i] 











i 
| 
| 
| 
| 








|| heretofore 


For thirteenth of twenty instalments, for the || eighteen hundred and fifty-nine. 


pay of each of the head chiefs of the Walla- 
Walla, Cayuse, and Umatilla bands, the sum 
of five hundred dollars per annum, per fifth 
article treaty of June ninth, eighteen hundred 


and fifty five, one thousand five hundred dol- 
lars. 


Yakama Nation. 
lor third of five instalments, of third series, 
for beneficial objects, under the direction of 
the President, per fourth article treaty of June 
ninth, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, six 
thousand dollars. 


For thirteenth of twenty instalments, for 
keeping in repair blacksmiths’, tinsmiths’, 
gunsmiths’, carpenters’, and wagon and plow 
makers’ shops, and for providing necessary 
tools therefor, per fifth article treaty of June 
ninth, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, five 
hundred dollars. 

For thirteenth of twenty instalments, for the 
pay of a physician, per fifth article treaty of 
June ninth, eighteen hundred and fifty five, 
one thousand two hundred dollars. 

For thirteen of twenty instalments, for keep- 
ing in repair the buildings required for the 
various employees, and for providing the 
| necessary furniture therefor, per fifih article 
treaty of June ninth, eighteen hundred and 
fifty five, three hundred dollars. 

For thirteenth of twenty instalments, for the 
salary of such person as the said confe{de}- 
rated tribes and bands of Indians may select 
to be their head chief, per fifth article treaty 
of June ninth, eighteen hundred fifty-five, five 
hundred dollars. 


| GENERAL INCIDENTAL EXPENSES OF THE INDIAN 
SERVICE. 

For survey of Indian reserves under treaty 
stipulations, fifty-five thousand dollars. 

For the surveys of exterior boundaries of 
Indian reservations, and subdividing portions 
| of the same, one hundred and fifty thousand 

dollars: And provided, That no part of this 
appropriation sball be used for the survey of 
the reserved lands of the Choctaws, Seminoles, 
or Creeks, or of the lands of the Cherokees 
east of the ninety sixth meridian, without the 
consent of said Indians first expressed in open 
council in the usual manner: And provided 
further, That the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office may allow for surveying Grand 
Ronde reservation the same as allowed for the 
survey of other similar reservations in the 
State of Oregon, out of any money heretolore 
appropriated for that purpose, should he deem 
it just. 

For this amount, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary, to pay the expenses of the 
commission of citizens serving without pay, 
appointed by the President under the provis- 
ions of the fourth section of the act of April 
ten, eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, the sum 
of fifteen thousand dollars; and said commis- 
sion is hereby continued, with the powers and 
duties heretofore provided by law: Provided, 
That any member of the board of Indian com- 
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issioners is hereby empowered to investigate 

all 1 contracts, mipendinnves, and accounts in i} For the genera! incidental eon of the 
8s . 

conpecion with the Indian service, and shall |) Tndjan service in Oregon, including trans- 


« i} 
access to all books and papers relating portation of annuity goods and presents (where || ! 


m: ide by || 


l| 
Oregon. | 
ll ¢ 


have 
thereto in any Government office; but the 


examination of vouchers and accounts by the 
utive committee of said board shali not 
prerequisite of payment. 


no special provisic ) therefor is 
treaties), and for paying the expenses of the | 
removal and subsistence of Indians in Oregon || 
|| (not parties to any treaty), 


necessary employees, forty 


exec 
be 3 


Arizona. thousand dollars. 


For the general incidental expenses of the || Washington Territory. | 
Indian service in the Territory of Arizona, ‘ 7 
resents of goods, agricultural implements, and | 
ther useful articles, and to assist them to 
locate $ permanent abodes, and sustain them 
selves by the pursuits of civilized life, to be 
eX] ended under the direction of the Secrets ary 


of ‘the luterior, seventy-five thousand dollars. 
California. 

For the general incidental expenses of the | 

dian service in California, pay of employees, 
caine of goods, agricultural implements, 
aud other useful articles, and to assist them to 
jocate in permanent abodes, and sustain them- 
selves by the pursuits of civilized life, to be 
eX} pende d under the direction of the Sec -cretary 
of the Interior, eighty-five thousand dollars. 


For the general incidental expenses of the 
Indian servicein Washington Territory, includ- 
ing transportation of annuity goods and pres- 
ents (where no special provision is made there- 
for by treaties) and for def fraying the expenses || 
of removal and subsistence of Indians (nol 
| parties to any treaty), and for pay of necessary 


1 
, 
U 


dollars. 
Utah Territory. 
For the general incidental expenses of the | 
ndian service in Utah Territory, presents of || 
goods, agricultural implements, and other 
useful articles, and to assist them to locate in 
permanent abodes, and sustain themselves by || 
the pursuits of civilized life, including trans- |} 
portation and necessary expenses of delivering || 
provisions to the Indians within the Utah 
superintendency, to be expended under the | 
Jndiau service in Colorado Territory, presents direction of the Secretary of the. Interior, 
of goods, agricultural implements, and other || twenty-five thousand dollars. 
uselul articies, and to assist them to locate in W iy tee 
permane nt abodes, and sustain themselves b y FONG erritory. 
ibe pursuits of civilized life, to be expended 
under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Juterior, ten thousand dollars. 





Colorado Territory. 
For the general incidental expenses of the 


lor the general incidental expenses of the 
Indian service in Wyoming Territory, presents | 
|| of goods, agricultural implements, and other | 
3 aie 3 || articles, and to assist them to locate in perma 
Dakota Territory. || nent abodes, and sustain themselves by the 
For the geueral incidental expenses of the || pursuits of civilized life, to be expended under 
Indian service in Dakota Territory, presents || the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, 
of goods, agricultural implements, and other || five thousand dollars. 
uselul articles, and to assist them to locate in For this amount, to purchase subsistence 
permanent abodes, and sustain themselves by || and clothing for the Indians located upon the 
the pursuits of civilized life, to be ennenidad || Uintah Valiey reservation in Utah, and for 
uuder the direction of the Secretary of the || such other objects as the Secretary of the 
Juterior, twenty thousand dollars. || Interior may deem necessary and advisable 
to promote the civilization and improvement 
of said Indians, ten thousand dollars. 
For transportation, and the necessary ex- || 
penses of the delivery of annuities and pro- || 
visions to the Indian tribes in Minnesota and 
Michigan, six thousand dollars. 





Idaho Territory. 
For the general incidental expenses of the | 
Jndian service in Idaho ‘Territory, presents || 
of goods, agricultural implements, and other |} 
useful articles, and to assist them to locate in | 
permauent abodes, and sustain thempelves by | 
the pursuits of civilized life, to be expended || Collecting and locating the Colorado River 
under the direction of the Secretary of tue Indians in Arizona. 
Juverior, twenty thousand dollars. 





} 
| 





For completing the construction of the irri 
galing caval on the Colorado reservation in 
Arizona, twenty thousand dollars. 


Agency, 


Montana Territory. 


For the general incidental expenses of the 
lodian service in Montana ler rritory, presents | 
of goods, agricultural implements, and otber | 
useful articles, and to assist them to locate in || 
permanent abodes, and to sustain themselves || be necessary for the erection, at New Boggy 
by the pursuits of civilized life, to be expended || de pol, in the Indian te rritory, of a building, 
under the direction of the Secretary of the || to be used as an office for the uge nt to the 
Interior, twenty-five thousand dollars. Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians, five thousand 
dollars. 

Interest on Trrust-Fund Stocks. 

For payment of interest on certain abstract- 
ed and non-paying State stocks belonging to | 
cles, and to assist them to locate in permanent various Indian tribes (and held in trust by the || 


abodes, and sustain themselves by the pursuits } Sec retary of the [nterior), tor the fiscal year 
of civili ized life, to be expended under the || ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and 
, 


Choctaw and Chickasaw Indian 


Territory. 


| 


For this amount, or so much thereof as may || 


| 
| 
| 





Nevada. 
For the general incidental expenses of the 
Indian service in Nevada, presents of goods, 
agricultural implements, and othee useful arti- 


|| sand ¢ ‘ight hundred 


fund, two hundred 


| lars and* filty-six cents; 
| dottes 
| homes in in the Indian territory, five thou 


| other tribes 
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For interest on the Creek orphans’ fund, 
our thousand and forty-eight dollars. 

For interest on the Delaware general fund, 
ine thousand seven hundred and ten doliars. 

For interest on the Iowas’ fund. two thou- 
dollars. 
For interest on the Kaskaskias, Weas, Peo- 


and for pay of || rias, nd Piankeshaws’ fund, toree thousand 
\| seven hundred and twenty-one dollars. 


For interest on the Kaskaskins, Weas, Peo- 


rias, and Piankeshaws’ school fund, one thou 
sand four hundred and forty nine dollars. 


For interest on the Menomonees’ fund, nine 


| hundred and fifty dollars 


For interest on the Ottawas and Chippewas’ 
and thirty dollars. 


For interest on the Pottawatomies’ educa- 


| tional fund, three thousand three hundred and 
|| employees, twenty-four thousand four hundred | |) fifty dollars. 


For contingent expenses of trust funds, three 
thousand dollars. 

It shall be the daty of the Secretary of the 
Interior to make careful inquiry into the con 


| dition in point of civilization of the several 


tribes mentioned in this act, and [he] shall 
report thereon in detail at the next session of 
Congress, showing the progress of such tribes 
respectively towards civilization, with recom 


| mendations for such aid by furnishing animals 
; 


and utensils for grazing and farming as may 
appear useful. 

For the removal of the Flathead Indians to 
the general or Jocko reservation, set apart for 
said Indians by the treaty of July sixteenth, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five, according to 
the order of the President, made November 
fourteenth, eighteen hundred and seventy-one, 
six thousand dollars. 

For the purchase of goods and supplies for 
the Indian service in lieu of such as may be 
iost or destroyed in transportation by water, 
and only to be used to the extent of such loss, 
twenty thousand dollars. 

For fulfilling treaty obligations of the United 


| States with Wyandotte Indians, as provided in 
| the thirteenth article of the treaty concluded 


February twenty-third, eighteen hundred and 


| sixty-seven, the following amounts ascertained 


to be due by the board of commissioners ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of the Interior, as 
per their report dated March second, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-nine, viz: taxes unjustly 
collected by the territorial government of 
Kansas in eighteen hundred and fifty-nine and 
eighteen hundred and sixty, to be refunded, 
eleven thousand seven hundred and three dol- 
to enable the Wyan- 
to establish themselves in their new 


sand dollars; in all, sixteen thousand seven 
hundred and three dollars and fifty-six cents, 


| to be paid under the direction of the President 


of the United States. 

For this amount, to assist the Peoria, Kas- 
kaskia, Wea, and Piankeshaw [ndians to es- 
tablish themselves in their new homes, the 
said amount to be taken from the invested 


| fund of said confederated tribe in accordance 
| with the stipulations contained in the twenty- 


fourth article of the treaty with these and 
of Indians, of February twenty- 
third, eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, 
twenty thousand dollars. 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior 





direction of re f the Interior 
tae: Seeretary © ’ || For interest on the Cherokee national fund, 


fifteen thousand dollars. 
| eighteen thousand three hundred and twenty | 


dollars. 


New Mexico. 


For the general incidental expenses of the 
Indian service in New Mexico, presents of 
goods, agricultural implements, aad other 


two thousand two hundred and thirty dollars. 
For interest on the Chickasaw national fund, 


useful articles, and to assist them to locate in | fifteen thousand one hundred and forty dollars. 
permanent abodes, and sustain themselves by || 
the pursuits of civilized life, to be expended || 
uuder the direction of the Secretary of the 
lnterior, fifty thousand dollars. 


For interest on the Chickasaw incompetents’ 
fund, one hundred dollars. 

For interest on the Choctaw general fund, | 
twenty-seven thousand dollars. 





For interest on the Cherokee school fand, || 


seventy-two, Viz: | is hereby authorized and required to prepare 


| and submit to Congress a pian for equitably 
extinguishing, as fur as possible, the separate 
| claims upon the Government of the United 
States for annuities and allowances of dimin- 
ished Indian tribes, and also for providing, on 
| a uniform basis, tor all Indians who are col- 
lected at the same agency: Provided, That 
| no annuity, either of money or goods, pro- 
| vided fr in this act, shall be paid to tribes 
| which are at war with the United States. 
Sec. 3. That the Secretary of the Interior 


' 
: 
' 
? 
' 


<2, Bin 


750 
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be, and he hereby is, authorized to expend, || action taken by him under this provision to 


for the removal of the Chippewa Indians to to 
the White Earth Lake reservation, in Minne- 
ota, for their subsistence for six months after 
removal, and for improvements on the 
Th, the unex pended balance of 
nropriation heretotore 


Lhe 
“a i . ‘ Vii 
such re- 
now 


made for 
forth, 
lreasury Department, 
aggregate, to fifty-seveu 
seventy nine dollars and forty 


mova!, subsistence, and so and 


on the bor ks of the 
mounting, in the 
1 


Ousan na 


lor this amount, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary, to enable the Secretary of the 
Inter to carry on the work of aiding and 


netruct 


ing the Indians on the White arth 


reservation, in Minnesota, in the arta of civil- 


' 
1} 


——_—$$——————————— 


Laws of the United States. 


Congress at its next session. 

Sec. 6. That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he hereby is, authorized to expend, for 
the removal of the Winnebago Indians, in Wis- 
consin, from their present homes in that State 
to the Winnebago reservation, in Nebraska, 
or to such other location as may be selected 
for them, and for their subsistence during 
such removal, and at their new homes, the 
sum of thirty six thousand dollars, or so much 
thereof as way be necessary, appropriated by 
act of July fifieenth, eighteen hundred and sev- 
enty, for the removal of stray bands of Pottn- 
watomies and Winnebagoes from Wisconsin to 


the tribes to which they respectively belong. 


ization, with a view to their self support, con- || 


ditioned upon the assent of the Mississippi 
band of Chippewas, first expressed in open 
il in the usual manner, to the settlement 
of the Otter-Tail band of Pillagers upon the 
White Karth rese rvation, with equal rights in 


respect to the lands within its boundaries, 
Lwenty five thousand dollars 

Sec. 4, That the Secretary of the Interior 
be, and he is hereby, authorized, in his dis 
cretion, to apply the balance on hand of the 
appropriation of One hundred thousand dol 

, made by the act of July fifteenth, eight 
n hundred and seventy, entitled ‘‘An act for 
among the Indian tribes not otherwise pro- 
vided f yr,’? 

ums, and for such tribes and bands as, in bis 
Opinion, may be re quired, 

‘or this amount, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary, to pay the expenses of holding 
a general council of the Cherokee, Creek, 
Semivole, and Choctaw and Chickasaw In- 
dians, in the Indian territory, as provided by 
the treaties with said tribes in eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-six, for the fiscal year ending 
June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and seventy- 
three, fourteen thousand dollars, or s» much 
thereof as may be necessary: Provided, That 
any other Indian tribe permanently located in 
said Indian territory shall be, and is hereby, 
authorized to elect and send to said general 
council one delegate, and, in addition, one 
delegate for each one thousand Indians, bein 
members of such tribe, on the same terms aoa 
conditions, and with the same rights and priv- 
ileges, including right to compensation, as is 
provided for delegates of the tribes hereinbe- 
fore mentioned; and a sufficient sum to pay 
the per diem and mileage of such additional 
delegates is hereby appropriated. 

Sec. 6. That the President of the United 
States and the Secretary of the Interior are 
hereby authorized to make an appraisement of 
ihe Cherokee lands lying west of the ninety 
sixth meridian of west longitude, and west of 
the land of the Osage Indians, in the Indian 
territory, and south of the southern line of 
the State of Kansas, ceded to the United States 
by the Cherokee Indians under their treaty of 
July nineteenth, eighteen hundred and eixty- 
six, for the settlement of friendly Indians, and 
report the same to Congress: Provided, That 
the Secretary of the Interior be, and he hereby 
is, authorized to negotiate with the Southern 


Cheyennes and Arapahoes for the relinquish- | 


ment of their claim to the land ceded to them 
by the second article of the treaty of October 
twenty-eighth, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
seven, out of the cession made by the Cher- 
okees in the treaty of July nineteenth, eight- 
een hundred and sixty-six; such relinquish: 
ment, if obtained, to be in consideration of a 
sufficient and permanent location for the said 
Cheyennes and Arrapahoes, upon the lands 
ceded to the United States by the Creeks and 
Seminoles in the treaties of March twerfty-first 
and June fourteenth, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-six; and that the Secretary report the 


and so forth, at such times, in such | 





| 





Sec. 7. That it shall be the duty of the dee- 
retary of the Interior to to prepare and cause 
to be published such rules and regulations as 
he may deem necessary or proper, prescribing 
existing laws or treaty stipulations, for com 
pensation for depredations committed by the 
Indiang, and the degree and character of the 
evidence necessary to support such claims ; he 
shall carefully investigate all such claims as 
may be presented, subject to the rules and 
regulations prepared by him, and report to 
Congress, at each session thereof, the nature, 
character, and amount of such claims, whether 


| allowed by him or not, and the evidence upon 
the support of industrial and other schools || 


which his action was based: Provided, Vhat 
no payment on account of said claim shall be 
made without a specific appropriation therefor 
by Congress. 


Sec. 8. That with the consent and concur 


| 


rence of those bands of the Chippewa Indians | 
of Lake Superior, located on Lae de Flambeau | 


and on Lae Court Orielles, and also of the 
ond du Lac bands of said Indians, expressed 
in open council in the usual manner, the 


Secretary of the Interior be, and hereby is, | 


authorized to remove the said bands of Indians 
from the tracts of lands which were set apart 
for them respectively and withheld from sale 
for their use, in accordance with the third and 
fourth clauses of the second article of the treaty 
between the United States and the Chippewa 
Indians of Lake Superior and the Mississippi, 


| ’ ae ° 
| concluded September thirtieth, eighteen hun- 


dred and fifiy-four, and to locate said bands of 
Indians upon the tract of land set apart by 
the second clause of said article for the La 
Pointe band of said Chippewa Indians, 

The lands rendered vacant under the pre- 
ceding section of this act shall be appraised 
by three competent commissioners, one of 
whom shall be the United States agent for the 
said Chippewa Indians, and the other two 
shall be appointed by the Secretary of the 
Interior, with the approval of the President. 
Should there be upon any of the lands to be 
thus appraised any improvements made by 
or for the Indians, or for Government pur- 
poses, the said commissioners shall appraise 
the said improvements separately. Aker the 
suid lands shall have been appraised, as herein 


provided, the Secretary of the Interior shall 


| advertisement in at least three newspapers of | 


be, and hereby is, authorized to offer the 
same at public sale to the highest bidder, in 
tracts not exceeding one hundred and sixty 
acres each, at such place in the congressional 
district in which said lands are situated as may 
be designated by the Secretary of the Interior, 
ninety days’ notice of which shall be given by 


general circulation published in said congres- 
sional district; and if not sold at public sale, 
it may be sold in tracts of not exceeding one 
hundred and sixty acres to one person, at not 
less than the appraised value, and upon pay- 
ment therefor to cause patents in the usual 
form to be issued to said purchaser or pur- 
chasers for said lands: Provided, That no bid 
for separate tracts shall be accepted which 
may be less than the appraised value of such 
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| 
| 
} 


' Indians interested, in such manner 





tract, including the improvements, jf — 
thereon: And provided further, Vhat \id. ¢ 
tracts having improvements upon them ¢h.1 
state the price for both the land and tho; 2 
provements. The proceeds of such 
be invested or expended for the by 


the jm. 
: m 
SAICR ahs 

: nal 


nefit of the 


“8 the 
| Secretary of the Interior, subject to the 
| approval of the President, may direct 

ihe commissioners to be appointed by 


| be expended under the direction of the 


| hereby is, appropriated, out of any mon 
the manner of presenting claims arising under || 


Secretary of the Interior, under the provis 
of this act, shall receive compensation for the» 
services at the rate of six dollars for each dav 
actually engaged in the duties herein deci, 
nated, in addition to the amount paid Al 
them for actual travelling and other necessary 
expenses. 

rhe sum of seventy-five thousand dollars. o; 


so much thereof as may be necessary, be, and 


-yYS8 in 


rt 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 


| retary of the Interior, for the appraisement 


and sale of the said reservations aud for the 
removal and establishment of said Judians. as 
hereinbefore provided, the sum so expended 
to be reimbursed from the proceeds of the 
sales of the lands of said Indians authorized 
by this act. 

Approved, May 29, 1872. 


Cuap. CCXXXIV.—An Act for the Relief of 
Albert W. Gray. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘hat Albert W. Gray, of 
Middleton, in the State of Vermont, have 
leave to make a new application to the Com- 
missioner of Patents for the extension of let 
ters patent granted to him for an improvement 
in horse powers, on the ninth day of Septem 
ber, eighteen bundred and fifty six, and afier 
wards re-issued on the first day of July, eight- 
een hundred and sixty-two; and that the said 
Commissioner of Patents be authorized to 
consider and determine said application in 
the same manner sud with the same effect as 
if it were an original application for such ex 
tension, duly filed within the time required by 
law, and no application therefor had here- 
tofore been made: Provided, That, in case 
such extension shall be granted, all persons 
who, between the date of the expiration of 
the original patent and the date of such exten- 
sion, have constructed, or caused to be con- 
structed, or used such improvement in horse- 
powers, shall be at liberty during said extended 
term to use, and vend to others to use, said 
improvement in horse-powers so constructed 
or used, 

APPROVED, May 29, 1872. 


Cnarp. CCXXXV.—An Act to increase the 
Capital Stock and to extend the Works 
of the Washington Gas-Light Company. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Lep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘That the capital stock ot 
the Washingson Gas-Light Company be, and 
the same is hereby, increased two hundrei 
thousand dollars, with the privilege of increas 
ing it not exceeding one million dollars, «8 
the same may be required from time to time, 
for extending their works in the District o! 
Columbia east of Rock creek: Provided, how- 
ever, That said increase of capital stock sha’! 
not be made from undivided profits of said com- 
pany which have already acerued, or may here 
after accrue, but from capital actually paid in: 
Provided also, That said increased capital 
stock shall be subject to all the conditions 
of the charter of said Washington Gas-Light 
Company. 

APPROVED, May 29, 1872. 
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cyar. COXXXIX.—An Act supplemental to 

‘gn Actentitled **An Act for the Apportion- 

ment of Representatives to Congress among 

the several States according to the Ninth | 

Census.” 

Re it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
eneentatives of the United States of America in 
fongvess assembled, That from and after the | 
«i day of March, eighteen hundred and | 
venty three, the following States shall be | 
optitied to one Representative each in the 
(ongress of the United States in addition to 
che pumber apportioned to such States by the 

-entitied ‘An act forthe apportionment of 
Representatives tu Congress among the sev- | 
a States according to the ninth census,’’ 
yproved February second, eighteen hundred 
ek seventy-two, to wit: New Hampshire, | 
Vermont, New York, Pennsylvania, Indiana, 
Vennessee, Louisiana, Alabama, and Florida, | 
od be elected by separate districts, as in said 
directed: Provided, That in the election 
of Representatives to the Forty-Third Con- 

ess only, in any State which by this law is 
viven an increased number of Representatives, 
the additional Representatives allowed to such 
Sate may be elected by the State at large, 

eas the Legislature of said State shall other- 
wise provide before the time fixed by law for 
ihe election of Representatives therein. 

Approvep, May 80, 1872. 


Re 


a 


Cup. CCXL.—An Act fixing the Rank of 
Professors of Mathematics in the United 
States Navy. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That the ninth section of 

tue vaval appropriation bill, approved March 

third, eighteen hundred and seventy-one, be 
amended by inserting, after the clause relat- 
ing to the Chaplains, the following clause: 
here shall be three professors of mathe- 
maties, who shall have the relative rank of 
captain; four that of commander; and five 


' 
1 





thatof lieutenant commander or lieutenant. 
APPROVED, May 31, 1872. 


Cusp. CCXLI.—An Act relating to the Crea- 
tion of new Land Districts, 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, \hat hereafter in case 
of the division of existing land districts by 
the erection of new ones, or by a change of 


boundaries by the President of the United | 


States, all business in such original districts 
shall be entertained and transacted, without 
prejudice or change, until the oftices in the 
new districts shall be duly opened by public 
announcement under the direction of the Sec- 


tary of the Interior. | 


Sec. 2. That all sales or disposals of the 
public lands heretofore regularly made at any 
land office after the said lands have been made 
part of another district by any act of Con- 
gress, or by any act of the President, are 
hereby confirmed, provided the same are free 
irom conflict with prior valid rights. 

Approvep, May 31, 1872. 





Cuar. CCXLIL.—An Actauthorizing the Con- 
struction of a Bridge across the Arkansas 
river, at Litthe Rock, Arkansas. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- | 
resentatives of the United States of America in | 
Congress assembled, That it shall be lawful for 
the Little Rock Bridge Company, a corpora- 
tion having authority from the State of Ark- 
aneas, to build a railroad, transit, and wagon 
ridge across the Arkansas river, at or near | 
the city of Little Rock, in Arkansas; and that, 
when constructed, all trains of all railroads | 
terminating at the Arkansas river, at or near 


the location of said bridge shall be allowed to this act, so as to prevent or remove all mate- 





| draw-bridge, with a pivot, or with unbroken or 
; continuous spans: Provided, That if the said 


| spaus of not less than one hundred and fifty 








| than the rate paid for their transportation | 
| over the railroads or public highways leading 


| said shall submit to the Secretary of War, for 





Laws of the United States. 
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cross said bridge for a reasonable compen- 

sation, to be paid to the owners thereof; and | 
in case of any litigation arising from any || pense to the United States, is hereby expressly 
obstruction or alleged obstruction to the free || reserved. 

navigation of said river, the cause may be || APPROVED, May 31, 1872. 

tried before the district court of the United 

States in and for the eastern district of said || 
State of Arkansas. || Cuarp. COXLIIL—An Act to provide for a 

Seo. 2. That any bridge built under the pro- Building for the use of the Post Otflice, 
visions of this act may. at the option of the United States Circuit and District Courts, 
company building the same, be built. as a | and Internal Revenue Offices, at Utica, New 

Y ork. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
|| Congress assembled, \hat the Seeretary of the 

Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to cause to be constructed a suitable 
building, with a fire-proof vault extending to 
each story, at Utiea, New York, for the ae- 
ecommodation of the post office, United States 
circuitand district courte, and internal revenue 
offices; and for this purpose there is hereby 
appropriated, outof any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of two 
handred thousand dollars, to be expended 
under the direction of the Seeretary of the 
Treasury, who shell cause proper plans and 
| estimates to be made, so that no expenditure 

' | shall be made or authorized for the full com- 
feet in the clear on each side of the centre or || pletion of said building and payment for the 
pivot pier of said bridge, and that there shall || site thereof beyond the amount herein appro 
not be a greater number of fixed spans than |} priated: Provided, That no money hereby 
four crossing the remaining width of said || appropriated shall be used or applied for the 
river; and said bridge shall not be less than purposes mentioned until a valid title to the 
thirty-six feet above the low-water mark as || land for the site of such building shall be 
understood at the loeation of said bridge, || 


| vested in the United States, nor until the 
measuring to the bottomchord of said bridge, |} State shall also duly release and relinquish to 
and all the piers of said bridge shall be par- 


the United States the right to tax or in any 
allel with the current of said river: And pro- | 


way assess said site, or the property of the 
vided also, ‘That said draw shall be opeued || United States that may be thereon, during the 
promptly, upon reasonable signal, for the 


I, time that the United States shall be or remain 
passage of boats whose construction shall not || the owner thereof. 


be such as to admit of their passage under ||} Approvep, May 31, 1872. 
said bridge, except when a railroad train is 
passing over the same; but in no case shall || | aa 
any unnecessary delay occur in opening said Cap. CCXLIV —A n Act to change the Loca- 
draw after the passage of such train. | tion of the Railroad National Bank of 

Sec. 3. That any bridge constructed under Lowell, Massachusetts, to the City of Boston, 
this act and according to its provisions shall Massachusetts. 
be a lawful stracture, and shall be recognized Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
and known as a post route, upon which no || resentatives of the United States of America in 
higher charge shall be made for the trans- |; Congress assembled, Thatthe Railroad National 
mission over the same of the mails, the troops, || Bank of Lowell, now located at Lowell, iu the 
and munitions of war of the United States || county of Middlesex, and State of Massa- 

chusetts, is hereby authorized to change its 

location to Boston, in the county of Suffolk, 
and State aforesaid. Whenever the stock- 
holders, representing three fourths of the 
capital of said bank, at a meeting called for 
that purpose, determine to make such change, 

the president and cashier shall execute a 

certificate, under the corporate seal of the 

bank, apecifying such determination, and shall 
| cause the same to be recorded in the office of 

the Comptroller of the Currency, and there- 

upon such change of location shall be effected, 

and the operations of discount and deposit of 

said bank shall be carried on under the name 

of the Railroad National Bank of Boston, in 
|| the city of Boston, county of Suffolk, and Siate 
| of Massachusetts. 

Sec. 2. That nothing in this act contained 
shall be so construed as in any manner to re- 
lease the said bank from any liability or affect 
any action or proceeding in law in which the 
said bank may be a party or interested. And 
when such change shall have been determined 
upon as aforesaid, notice thereof and of such 
change shall be published in at least in one 
weekly newspaper in each of the counties.« f 
Middlesex and Suffolk, in the State of Massa- 
chusetts, for not less than four suc 
weeks 

Sec. 3. That this act shall take effee’ and 
Sec. 6. That the right to alter or amend || be in force from and after its passage, 
I ArproveD, May 31, 1872. 


rial obstractions to the navigation of said river 
by the construction of said bridge without ex- 





bridge shall be made with unbroken or con- 
tinuous spans, it shall not be in any case of a 
less elevation than fifty feet above extreme 
high water mark, as understood at the point 
of location, to the bottom chord of the bridge, 
nor shall the span over the main channel of 
the river at low water be less than two hun- 
dred and fifty feet, vor shall there be a greater 
number of spans than four crossing the re- 
maining width of said river, and the piers of 
said bridge shall all be parallel with the ecur- 
rent of said river: And provided also, That 
if any bridge shall be constructed under this | 
act asu draw-bridge, the same shall be a pivot | 
draw over the main channel at low water, with 











to said bridge; and the United States shall 
have the right of way for postal telegraph | 
purposes across said bridge. 

Seo. 4. ‘That said bridge shall not be built or 
commenced until the bridge company afore- 


his approval, a plan with the necessary draw- 
ings of their bridge conforming to the above 
requirements, nor until he shall approve the 
plan and location of said bridge and notify the 
company of the same in writing; and should 
any change be made in the plan of the bridge, 
during the progress of the work thereon, such 
change shall be subject likewise to the approval 
of the Secretary of War; and the said structure 
shall be at all times so kept and managed as 
to offer reasonable and proper means ‘for the 
passage of vessels through or under said struc- 
ture; and the said structure shall be changed at 
the cost and expense of the owners thereof, from 
time to time, as Congress may direct, so as to 
preserve the free and convenient navigation of 
guid river. And the authority to erect and con- 
tinue said bridge shall be subject to revocation 
or modification by law whenever the public good 
shall, in the judgment of Congress, so require, 
without any expense or charge to the United 
States. 


it 
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Cuarp. CCXLV.—An Act conferring upon the | 
Court of Claims power to hear and determ- 
ine the Claim of J. W. Parish and Company | 
for Damages for the alleged violation of 
their Contract with the United States for 
the delivery of lee. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Vhat authority is hereby 
giventoJ. W. Parish and Company to commence 
a suit against the United States in the Court | 
of Claims for the recovery of such damages as | 
shall appear to have been sustained by them 
by reason of the alleged violation by agents of 
the United States of the contract entered into 
on the fifth day of March, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-three, by and between Henry John- | 
son, medical storekeeper United States Army, 
and acting medical purveyor, and the said J. 
W. Parish and Company, forthe delivery by said | 
firm of the whole amount of ice required to be | 
consumed at Nashville, Saint Louis, Cairo, and | 
Memphis during the remainder of that year; 
and said court is hereby invested with full | 
power and authority to hear and determine the 
validity of said claim, and the amount, if any, 
of the damages of said J, W. Parish and Com- 
pauy, resulting solely from the violation of the 
contract, in the refusal of the Government to 
receive the entire thirty thousand tons named 
in said contract. 

Arprovep, May 381, 


1872. 





Cuar. CCXLVI.—An Act for the Relief of 
John Potts, Chief Clerk of the War Depart 


ment. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the sum of two | 
thousand dollars be paid to John Potts, chief | 
clerk of the War Department, for services as 
disbursing clerk, at the rate of two hundred 


ruary, eighteen hundred and sixty-one, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated: Provided, That it shall be lawful 
hereafter to pay for such services, at such rate, 
whetber such clerk shall have been appointed 
from class four, or from a higher grade, any 
existing law to the contrary notwithstanding. | 

Approvep, May 31, 1872. 





‘ . rn | 

Cuar. CCLIII.—An Act to prescribe the Time | 
. . . , » | 
for holding the Election for Electors of | 





President and Vice President in the State 1 


of Louisiana. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in | 
Congress assembled, Thatin the State of Louis 


jana the election of Representatives to the || 


Forty-Third Congress, and the appointment | 
of electors of President and Vice President || 
for said State, shall be on the first Monday of || 
seventy-two; but thereafter such elections and 
appointment shall be on the day designated by 


November, in the year eighteen hundred and } 


| 
| 
law for the other States. 


Approvenb, June 1, 1872. 


Cuap. CCLIV.—An Act to provide for the || 
Issue of Bonds in lieu of destroyed or de- 
faced Bonds of the United States. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in |) 
Congress assembled, That whenever it shall | 
appear to the Secretary of the Treasury, by 
clear and unequivocal proof, that any interest- 
bearing bond of the United States has, with- || 
out bad faith upon the part of the owner, been || 
destroyed, wholly or in part, or so defaced as | 
to impair its value to the holde , and which | 
bond shall be identified by number and de- | 

i 


| 








scription, the Secretary of the Treasury shail, 
under such reguiahons and with such restric- || 


Laws of the United States. 


tions as to time and retention for security or 
otherwise as he may prescribe, issue a dupli- 
cate of such bond, having the same time to 
run, bearing like interest as the bond so proved 


| to have been destroyed or defaced, and so 


marked as to show the original number of the 
bond destroyed and the date thereof: Pro- 
vided, That where such destroyed or defaced 
bonds shall appear to have been of such a class 
or series as has been or may, before such 
application, be called in for redemption, in- 
stead of issuing duplicates thereof they shall 
be paid, with such interest only as would have 


| been paid if presented in accordance with such 


call. 

Sec. 2. That the owner of such destroyed 
or defaced bond shall surrender the same, or 
so much thereof as may remain, and shall file 
in the Treasury a bond in a penal sum double 
the amount of said destroyed or defaced bond, 
and the interest which would accrue thereon 
until the principal thereof is due and payable, 
with two good and sufficient sureties, residents 
of the United States, to be approved by the 


| Secretary of the Treasury, with condition to 
| indemnify and save harmless the United States 
from any claim upon the said destroyed or 


defaced bond. 
APPROVED, June 1, 1872. 


Cuap. CCLV.—An Act to further the Admin- 
istration of Justice. 


Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘iat whenever, in any 
suit or proceeding in a circuit court of the 
United States, being held by a justice of the 
Supreme Court and the circuit judge or a dis- 
trict judge, or by the circuit judge and a dis- 
trict judge, there shall oecur any difference of 


| Opinion between the judges as to any matter 


; ot pered || or thing to be decided, ruled, or ordered by 
dollars per annum, from the fifteenth of Feb- || 
. j 
| 


the court, the opinion of the presiding justice 
or the presiding judge shall prevail, and be 
considered the opinion of the court forthe time 
being; but when a final judgment, decree, or 
order in such suit or proceeding shall be en- 
tered, if said judges shall certify, as it shall be 
their duty to do if such be the fact, that they 
differed in opinion as to any question which, 
under the act of Congress of April twenty- 
ninth, eighteen hundred and two, might have 
been reviewed by the Supreme Court on cer- 
tificate of difference of opinion, then either 
party may remove said final judgment, decree, 
or order to the Supreme Court, on writ of error 
or appeal, according to the nature of the case, 
and subject to the provisionsof law applicable 
to other writs of error or appeals in regard to 
bail and supersedeas. 

Sec. 2. That no judgment, decree, or order 
of a circuit or district court of the United 
States, in any civil action at law or in eguity, 
rendered after this act shall take effect, shall 
be reviewed by the Supreme Court of the Uni- 
ted States, on writ of error or appeal, unless 
the writ of error be sued out, or the appeal be 
taken, within two years after the entry of such 
judgment, decree, or order; and no judgment, 
decree, or order of a district court, rendered 
after this actshall take effect shall be reviewed 
by a circuit court of the United States upon 
like process or appeal, unless the process be 
sued out, or the appeal be taken, within one 
year after the entry of the judgment, decree, 


| or order sought to be reviewed: Provided, 


That where a party entitled to prosecute a writ 


| of error or to take an appeal is an infant, or non 


compos mentis, or imprisoned, such writ of 
error may be prosecuted, or such appeal may 
be taken, within the periods above designated 
afier the entry of the judgment, decree, or 
order, exclusive of the term of such disability. 
The appellate court may affirm, modify, or re- 
verse the judgment, decree, or order brought 
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before it for review, or may direct such 
ment, decree, or order to be rendered, or on,1 
further proceedings to be had by the “inferior 
court as the justice of the case may require, 
Sec. 3. That the Supreme Court may at ; 
time in its discretion, and upon such oe 
it may deem just, and where the defect has not 
injured and the amendment will not prejud . 
the defendant in error, allow an amendy - 
of a writ of error, when there is a mistake :, 
the teste of the writ, or a seal to the writ i 
wanting, or when the writ is made retyrnaj), 


judg. 


Urnable 
on a day other than the day of the commenea. 
ment of the term next ensuing the issye of 


the writ, or when the statement of the tile 
of the action or parties thereto in the wri: ic 
defective, if the defect can be remedied by ref. 
erence to the accompanying record, and jy 4 

other particulars of form where the defect has 
not prejudiced, and the amendment will jo: 
injure, the defendant in error; and the cirey): 
aud district courts of the United States sha!) 
possess the like power of amendment of 4)) 
process returnable to or before them. 

Sec. 4. That a bill of exceptions hereafte, 
allowed in any cause shall be deemed suff. 
ciently authenticated if signed by the judge 
of the court in which the cause was tried, or 
by the presiding judge thereof, if more thay 
one judge sat on the trial of the cause, with 
out any seal of court or judge being annexed 
thereto ; and all process issued from the courts 
of the United States shall bear teste from the 
day of such issue. 

Sec. 5. That the practice, pleadings, and 
forms and modes of proceeding in other thay 
equity and admiralty causes in the circuit and 
district courts of the United States shall cou- 
form, a8 near as may be, to the practice, 
pleadings, and forms and modes of proceed 
ing existing at the time in like causes in the 
courts of record of the State within which 
such circuit or district courts are held, any 
rule of court to the contrary notwithstanding: 
Provided, however, That nothing herein cou 
tained shall alter the rules of evidence under: 
the laws of the United States, and as prac 
ticed in the courts thereof. 

Sec. 6. That in common-law causes in the 
circuit and district courts of the United States 
the plaintiff shall be entitled to similar reme- 
dies, by attachment or other process against 
the property of the defendant, which are now 
provided for by the laws of the State in which 
such court is held, applicable to the courts of 
such State; and such circuit or district courts 
may, from time to time, by general rules, 
adopt sach State laws as may be in force in the 
State in relation to attachments and other pro: 
cess; and the party recovering judgment } 
such cause shall be entitled to similar remedies 
upon the same, by execution or otherwise, 
reach the property of the judgment debtor, as 
are now provided by the laws of the Siaie 
within which said circuit or district cours 
shall be held in like causes, or which sha!l be 
adopted by rules as aforesaid: Provided, That 
similar preliminary affidavits or proots, #0’ 
similar security as required by such laws, shia 
be first furnished by the party seeking suc: 
attachment or other remedy. 

Sec. 7. That whenever notice is given 0! 4 
motion for an injunction out of a circull or 
district court of the United States, the cou 
or judge thereof may, if there appear to 
danger of irreparable injury from delay, gra 
an order restraining the act sought to be ' 
joined until the decision upon the moi 
Such order may be granted with or withou! 
security, in the discretion of the court 0 
judge: Provided, That no justice 0! 


Supreme Court shail hear or allew any # 
cation for an injunction or resirain:n, © 
except within the circuit to wich } 
allowed, and in causes pending in the cite 
to which he is ajllotted, or in such causes 4 
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eych place outside of the circuit as the parties 
“oe in writing stipulate, except in causes 
“yere such application cannot be heard by the 
cuit judge of the circuit, or the district 
‘adge of the district. , 

“sec. 8 That no indictment found and pre- 
snted by a grand jury in any district or cir- 
“it or other court of the United States shall 
be deemed insufficient, nor shall the trial, 
ydgment, OF other proceeding thereon be 
agected by reason of any defect or imperfec- 
tion in matter of form only, which shall not 
tend to the prejudice of the defendant. 

sec. 9. That in all criminal causes the 
jefendant may be found guilty of any offence 
the commission of which is necessarily in- 
tluded in that with which he is charged in 


the indictment, or may be found guilty of an 


attempt to commit the offence so charged: 
Provided, That such attempt be itself a sepa- 
rate otfence. obey: 

Sec. 10. That on an indictment against 
several, if the jury cannot agree upon a ver- 
dict as to all, they may render a verdict as to 
those in regard to whom they do agree, on 
which a judgment shall be entered accord- 
ingly; and the cause as to the other defend- 
guts may be tried by another jury. 

Sec. 11. That any party or person desiring 
to have any judgment, decree, or order of any 
district or circuit court reviewed on writ of 
error or appeal, and to stay proceedings there- 
on during the pendency of such writ of error 
or appeal, may give the security required by 
law therefor within sixty days after the rendi- 
tion of such judgment, decree, or order, or 
afterward with the permission of a justice or 
judge of the said appellate court. 

Sec. 12. That in all criminal or penal causes 
in which judgment or sentence has been or 
shall be rendered, imposing the payment of a 
fine or penalty, whether alone or with any 
other kind of punishment, the said judgment, 
so far as the fine or penalty is concerned, may 
beenforced by execution against the property 
of the defendant in like manner as judgments 
in civil cases are enforced: Provided, That 
where the judgment directs that the defendant 


shall be imprisoned until the fine or penalty | 
imposed is paid, the issue of execution on the | 


judgment shall not operate to discharge the 
defendant from imprisonment until the amount 
of the judgment is collected or otherwise paid. 
Sec. 13. That when in any suit in equity, 
commenced in any court of the United States, 
to enforce any legal or equitable lien or claim 
against real or personal property within the 
district where such suit is brought, one or 
more of the defendants therein sball not be 
an inhabitant of or found within the said dis- 
trict, or shall not voluntarily appear thereto, 
it sball be lawful for tbe court to make 
an order directing such absent defendant to 
appear, plead, answer, or demur to the com- 
piainant’s bill at a certain day therein to be 
designated, which order shall be served on 
such absent defendant, if practicable, where 
ever found, or where such personal service is 
not practicable, such order shall be published 
in such manner as the court shall direct ; and 
in case such absent defendant shall not appear, 
lead, answer, or demur within the time so 
imited, or within some further time, to be 
allowed by the court in its discretion, and 
upon proot of the service of publication of said 
order, and of the performance of the directions 
contained in the same, it shall be lawful for 
the court to entertain jurisdiction, and proceed 
to the hearing and adjudication of such suit in 
the same manner as if such absent defendant 
had been served with process within the said 
district, but said adjudication shall, as regards 
such absent defendant without appearance, 
affect his property within such district only. 
Sec. 14. That when a poor convict, sen- 
‘enced by any court of the United Srates to 
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be imprisoned and pay a fine, or fine and 
cost, or to pay a fine, or fine and cost, has | 
been confined in prison thirty days, solely for 
the non-payment of such fine, or fine and cost, 
such convict may make application in writing 
to any commissioner of the United States 
court in the district where he is imprisoned, 
setting forth his inability to pay such fine, or 
fine and cost, and after notice to the district 
attorney of the United States who may appear, 
offer evidence, and be heard, the commissioner 
shall proceed to hear and determine the mat- 
ter; and if on examination it shall appear to 


| him that such convict is unable to pay such 
| fine, or fine and cost, and that he has not any 


property exceeding twenty dollars in value, 
except such as is by law exempt from being 
taken on execution for debt, the commissioner 
shall administer to him the following oath: 
‘*I1 do solemnly swear that I have not any 
property, real or personal, to the amount of 
twenty dollars, except such as is by law ex- 
empt from being taken on civil precept for 
debt by the laws of (state where oath is admin- 


| istered); and that [ have no property in any | 
. - ' 
way conveyed or concealed, or inany way dis- 


posed of, for my future use or benefit. So help 
me God.’’ And thereupon such convict shall 
he discharged, the commissioner giving to the 


jailer or keeper of the jail a certificate setting | 


forth the facts. 

Sec. 15. That if at any time after such dis- 
charge of such convict it shall be made to 
appear that in taking the aforesaid oath he 
swore falsely, he may be indicted, convicted, 
and punished for perjury, and be liable to the 
penalties prescribed in section thirteen of an 
act entitled *‘ An act more effectually to pro- 
vide for the pnnishment of certain crimes 


against the United States, and for other pur- | 
| poses,’’ approved March third, A. D. eighteen 
| hundred and twenty-five. 


Sec. 16. That the fees of the commissioner 


mination and certificate provide 
for the examinat 1 tificat led 


fur in this act shall be five dollars per day for 
every day that he shall be engaged in such 
examination, 

APPROVED, June 1, 1872. 


Cuap. CCLVI.—An Act making Appropri- 
ations for the service of the Post Office 
Department for the year ending June thirty, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-three. 


resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the following sums 


be, and the same are hereby, appropriated for | 


the service of the Post Office Department for 
the year ending June thirtieth, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-three, out of any moneys in 


‘the Treasury arising from the revenues of said 


Department, in conformity to the act of July 
second, eighteen hundred and thirty-six, as 
follows: 

For inland mail transportation, thirteen mil- 


lion twenty four thousand seven hundred and | 
| sixty-three dollars. 


For pay of mail messengers, six hundred 
and three thousand six hundred and seventy- 
four dollars. 

For pay of route agents, nine hundred and 
thirty-eight thousand and five dollars. 

For pay of mail route messengers, seventy 
thousand eight hundred and forty-one dollars. 

For pay of local agents, fifty-eight thousand 
four hundred and eighty-six dollars. 


For pay of railway post office clerks, nine | 


hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

For pay of baggage-masters in charge of 
through mails, six thousand two hundred dol- 
ars. 

For foreign mail transportation, three hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 

For ship, steamboat, and way letters, ten 
thousand seven hundred and fifty dollars. 


42p Cona....2D SEss. 


For compensation to postmasters, five mil- 
lion five hundred and twenty-five thousand 
dollars. 

For pay of clerks for post offices, two mil- 
lion eight hundred thousand dollars. 

lor pay of letter-carriers, one million four 
hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars. 

For wrapping-paper, thirty thousand dollars. 

For twine, thirty-eight thousand dollars. 

For letter-balances, three 
hundred dollars. 

lor compensation to blank agents and assist- 
ants, ten thousand doilars. 

For office furniture, three 
hundred dollars. 

For construction of coal vaults, six thousand 
four hundred and twenty-two dollars and thirty- 
five cents. 

‘or altering windows to doors in court-yard, 


thousand five 


thousand five 


| eight hundred and fifty dollars. 


For altering sky-lights and ventilation, one 
thousand two hundred and seventy-five dol- 
lars. 

For doors on book-cases, and other repairs 
thereon, in library and dead-letter office, three 
thousand one hundred and eighty-seven dollars 


| and eighty cents. 


For advertising, seventy thousand dollars: 
Provided, That no part of this sum shall be 
paid to any newspaper published in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for advertising any other 
mail routes than those in Virginia and Mary- 


| land. 


For manufacture of adhesive postage: stamps, 
one hundred and sixty thousand dollars. 

For manufacture of stamped envelopes and 
newspaper wrappers, four hundred and fifty- 
three thousand dollars: Provided, That no 
envelope, as furnished by the Government, 
shall contain any lithographing or engraving, 
and no printing except a printed request to 


|| return the letter to the writer. 


For pay of distributing agent and assistants, 
and incidental expenses of agency, seven thou- 
sand dollars. 

| For mail depredations and special agents, 
| one hundred and thirty thousand dollars. 


| For ten additional special agents, at rates 


| of compensation now provided by law, twenty- 


| six thousand nine hundred and fifty dollars. 


|| For chief of division for the office of mail 


depredations, two thousand five hundred dol- 
lars. 


|| For mail bags and mail-bag catchers, one 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 


hundred and eighty thousand dollars. 
For mail-locks and keys, forty thousand 
dollars. 
For post-marking and cancelling stamps for 
| offices, twelve thousand dollars. 
For preparing and publishing post route 
maps, tweuty-two thousand dollars. 
For balances due foreign countries, two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
For rent of post offices, two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. 
For fuel for post offices, one hundred and 
ten thousand dollars. 
For lights for post offices, one hundred and 
twenty thousand dollars. 
| For stationery and miscellaneous items for 
post offices, forty thousand dollars. 
| For registered package envelopes, forty-two 
thousand dollars. 


|| For official envelopes for the use of post- 


| masters, forty-nine thousand dollars. 


\| Fer envelopes for return of dead letters to 


the writers, five thousand five hundred dollars 
| For fees to United States attorneys, mar- 
shals, clerks of courts, and counsel neces 
| sarily employed by special agents of the Post 
| Office Department, subject to the approval of 


|| the Attorney General, ten thousand dollars. 
|| For engraving, printing, aud binding drafis 


and warrants, three thousand dollars. 
For miscellaneous items, one thousand five 


\| 
| hundred dollars. 
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Laws of the United States. 


42p CONG....2D SESS. 


fo pay Augustine Bacon, of Georgia, for 
rvices as } t route agent. four hundred and 
tbirty-seven doliars and xty-nine cents, 


he bond of any married woman who may 
tmaster sbalil be binding upon 


d her sureties, and he shall be liable 


misconduct in ofiice as if she were sole. 
EC. 2. Lhat the postmaster of every city 
Wii el mal post « thees orstations are estab 
hie | and 1 Oe! Lion, subject to his upet 
is hereby authorized, under the diree 
tion of the Pr master General, to issue, or to 
cause to be ast 1. by ‘nny ot his assistants or 
clerks in charge of branch pos! oflices or sta 
Lions, post il money-orders payable al any 
other money-order othee, as the remitser 
thereof m by Girvect; and that the postinuster, 
and ti urelles, mii in every Case be held 


} 


accountabie upon his official bond for all 
money received by him or his designated 
assistants or clerks in charge of stations from 
the issue of mone y-orders under the provisions 
ot this act, and for all moneys which may come 
into his or their hands, or be placed in bis o1 
their custody by reason of the transaction by 
‘ 


: ' " 
them of money-order business. And all the 


g the 


issue and the payment of money-orders, and 


Ov ms ol law nowin force respeciin 


Lhe GispoOsal of mone y-ordet funds, in the cus- 
tody of postiwasters, shali apply to all woney- 
orders issued under the authority given by this 

t, and to all moneys received Irom the issue 
Lhereol 

Sec. 3. That the following sums, orso much 
thereof as may be ue cessary, be, and the same 
are here DY, appropriated for the year ending 
June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and seventy 
three, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, namely: 

Kor s eatoship service between San Fran 
CLECO, Jay in, and China, five hundred thou 
sand dollar And the Postmaster General is 
hereby authorized to contract with the lowest 
bidder, within three months after the passage 
of this aet, after SIXLV days’ publie notice, tor 
a term of ten years froin and after the first day 
of October, eighteen hundred and seventy- 
three, for the conveyance of an additional 
monthly mail on the said route, at a compen- 
sation not to exceed the rate per voyage now 
paid under the existing contracts, and upon 
the same conditions and limitations as pre- 
seribed by existing acts of Congress in refer 
ence thereto, aud the respective contracts made 
in pursuance thereof; and the contractors 
under the provisions of this section shall be 
required to carry the United States mails dur 
ing the existeuce of their contracts, without 
additional charge, on all the steamers they 
may run upon said line, or any part of it, or 
any branch or extension thereot: Provided, 
‘That all steamships hereatter accepted for 
said service shall be of not less than four thou- 
sand tous register each, and shall be built of 
iron, and with their engines and machinery 
shall be wholly of American construction, and 
shall be so coustructed as to be readily adapted 
tothe urmed naval service of the United States 
in case of war, and before acceptance the oll 
cers by whom they are inspected shall report 
to the Secretary of the Navy and the Postmas 
ter General whether this condition has been 
complied with: Provided, [hat in all cases 
the otheers ot the ships employed in the ser- 
vice herein provided for shall be citizens of 
the United States, and that persons of foreign 
birth, who have according to law declared 
their intention to become citizens of the United 

utes, may be employed as though they were 
cliigens Within the meaning of this section, or 
ofany act or acts spe cified in the act of June 
twouty eighth, eighteen hundred and sixty-four. 
And the Government of the United States 
shall have the right in case of war to take for 
the use of the United States any of the steam- 


ers of suid line, and in such case pay a reason- | 


able compensation therefor: Provided, The 
price paid shall in no case exceed ‘the original 
cost of the vessel so taken, and this provision 
shall extend to and be applicable to the steam- 
ers of the Brazilian line hereinafter provided 
for.* 

lor steamship service between the United 
States and Brazil, one bundred and lifty thou- 
sand dollars 


lor steamship service between San [ran- 


cisco and the Sandwich Islands, seventy-tive | 


thousand dollars. 
Sec. 4. That if the revenues of the Post 
Otlice Department shall be insutlicient to meet 


the appropriations made by this act, then the | 


sui of five million seven bundred thousand 


vine hundred and seventy dollars, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, be, and the same 


is hereby, appropriated, to be paid out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to supply deficiencies in the revenue 
of the Post Office Department for the year 


ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and | 
seventy -tlire e. And section twelve of the act i 


approved March third, eighteen hundred aud 
foriy seven, entitled ** An act to establish cer- 
tain post routes, and for other purposes ;’’ and 
section eight of the act approved March third, 
eighteen hundred and fitty-one, entitled ** An 
acl t 

in the United States, and forother purposes,”’ 
so far as said sections provide for speciiic per- 


manent appropriations for carrying free matter || 


in the maits forthe several Departments and 
for members of Congress, be, aud the same 
are hereby, repealed. And hereafter payment 


for carrying such free matter shall be made || 


out of the annual appropriations. 

sec. 5. That it shall not be lawful for any 
person who shall hereafter be appuinted an 
officer, clerk, or employee in any of the Execu- 
tive Departments to actas counsel, attorney, 
or agent for prosecuting any claim against the 
United States which was pending in said De- 
partments while he was said officer, clerk, or 
employee, nor in any manner, nor by any 
means, to aid in the prosecution of any such 
claim, within two years next after he shall 


have ceased to be such officer, clerk, or | 


employee. 

Sec. 6. That if the contract for the increase 
of the mail service between San Francisco and 
China and Japan to a semi monthly service 
shail be wade with the Pacitie Mail Steamship 
Company, or shall be performed in the said 
company’s ships, or the ships of its successors 
in interest. the moneys payable under such 
contract shall be paid while the said company 
or its successors in laterest shali maintain and 
run the line of steamships for the trausport- 
ation of freight and passengers at present run 
between New York and San Francisco, viathe 
Isthmus of Panama, by the said Pacific Mail 
Steamship Compauy, aud nolonger: Provided, 
lhat said requirement shall in all respects 
apply to any party contracting for the mail 
service between San Francisco and China and 
Japan, as well as to the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Company. 

APPROVED, June 1, 1872. 


Cuap. CCLVII.—An Act to amend an Act 
eutitled **An Act to establish and protect 
National Cemeteries,’’ approved February 
twenty-second, eighteen buadred aud sixty- 
seven, 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 


resentatives of the United States of America in | 


Congress assembled, Vhat from and ufier the 
passage of this actall soldiers and sailors hon- 
orably discharged from the service of the 
United States who may die in a destitute con- 





* The provision referred to for “steamer of the 
Brazilian iine’’ was stricken from the bill, H. R. 
1076. 


o reduce and modify the rates of postage | 


(Sune |, 


na 
1} 
1} ° ° J . , . 
|| dition shall be allowed burial in the na: 
° 5 + Ua 
cemeteries of the United States. 
APPROVED, June 1, 1872. 


Cuap. CCLVIII.—An Act granting th, Riohs 
of Way to the Dakota Grand Trunk | ‘il : 
Company. mike 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of | 

resentatives of the United States of Amey; 
Congress assembled, Vtat tor the pur 
evabling the Dakota Grand Trunk 
Company, a corporation organized wu: 
laws of Dakota, to extend its road and bran, 
|| by the most advantageous and practica 
lines, in accordance with its charters, the po 
of way through the public lands in the [- 
tory of Dakota be, and the same jis her, 
|| granted to said company. Said right of 
|| hereby granted to said company is to the ens 
tent of one hundred feet in width on each side 
of the central line of said road and branes 
where they may pass over the public lands 
and there is also hereby granted to said ex: 
pany all necessary ground, not to exceed 
twenty acres for each ten miles in lengih 
the main line of said railroad, for sta 
buildings, workshops, depots, machine-sh 
switches, side-tracks, turn-tables, water-« 
tions, and so forth. And when it may be ne 
sary to use material from the public landg 
for the construction of said road, it may 
done; but no private property shall bet 
for the use of said company, in said Yer 
tory, except in the manner now provided by 
the laws thereof relative to the taking of such 
property for like uses, and in which manner 
it may be done, with compensation to the 
owners as therein provided. 

Sec. 2. That the said company shall have 
power to mortgage, in the usual manner, 
franchise, road bed, and all property of every 
kind belonging to said company, to an amour 
not exceeding twenty-five thousand dollars per 
mile for the entire length of said road. upon 
such terms as may to said company seem best; 
but in no case shall the United States be liable, 
in any manner whatever, for any act or thi 
done by said company. 

Sec. 3. That the rights herein granted shall 
not preclude the construction of other roads 
through any caiion, defile, or pass on the route 
|| of said road. 

Sec. 4. That said railway company shall 
locate the route of said railroad, and file a 
map of such location within one year in the 
|| office of the Secretary of the Interior, and 
| shall complete its railroad within ten years 
of the passage of this act ; and nothing herein 
| contained shall be construed as recognizing 
| or denying the authority of the Legislature 
of Dakota Territory to create railroad cor- 
porations. , 

Sec. 5. That Congress reserves to itself the 
|| right to alter, amend, or repeal this act wheu- 
ever in its judgment the interests of the people 
may require it. 

APPROVED, June 1, 1872. 
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Cuar. CCLIX.—An Act relative to the Cen- 

tennial International Exhibition, to be held 
in the City of Philadelphia, State ot Penn- 
sylvania, in the year eighteen hundred aud 
seventy six. 

Whereas Congress did provide by an ac’ 
entitled **An act to provide for celebrating | 
vne huadredth anniversary of American lide 
pendence by holding an international ext 
tion of arts, manufactures, and producis 
the soil and mine in the city of Philade!p! 
and State of Penusylvania, in the year ©! 





t 
r} 


March third, eighteen hundred and seve! 
|| one, for the appointment of commissioners 
\| promote and control the exhibition 0! 


| 
| 





i| national resources and their development, 4!" 


: ” anproved 
een hundred and seventy-six, appre’ 
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Laws of the United States. 


© Dational ‘he nation’s progress in arts which benefit Eli Whitney. First district: Ward Cheney. | Putnam, nae Bridgman. Second district : 
mankind, and to suggest and direct appropriate George Maxwell. Second district: Charles || Milo Smith, John He sisinger. ‘Third district: 
weremonies by which the people of the United | Parker, Charles Atwater. Third district: || Benjamin B. Richards, James H. Easton. 

, States May commemorate that memorable and | Johu Tracey, Henry P. Haven. Fourth dis- Fourth distriet: S. H. Curtis, J. B. Powers. 
the Righs jecisive event, the Declaration of American | trict: Nathaniel Wheeler. E. Grove Law- Fifth district: John F. Ely, John P. Irish. 
ita Inde pendence by the Congress of the United | rence. Sixth district: H. S. Winslow, H. Tannehill. 

C lonies ¢ assembled in the city of Philadelphia, DAKOTA, Seventh district: B. F. Murray, P. Gad Bryan. 
seof | on ibe fourth day of July anno Domini seven- M. K. Armstrong. John A. Burbank Kighth district: William Hale. Wayne Sten- 
mMericg ‘oon hundred and seventy-six ; and whereas ee aca oF nitt. Ninth district: BE. Rk. Kirk, N. B. Hyatt. 
ITpose h provisions should be wade for procuring . : star — ere bs KANSAS , 

Railws ‘he fands requisite for the purposes aforesaid Henry G. Banning, Nathaniel Williams, on ow tee al Bs 2b 
inder } as will enable all the people of the United Joseph P. Comegys, William Townsend, J. Orrin r. \ elch, Edward Blair, H. W. Gil- 
bran, Ziatee, who have shared the common blessings || Turpin Moore, William D. Waples. lett, George A. ( rawiord, Jacob Stotler, Wil- 
action eat ng from national independence, to aid DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. liam A. Phillips, E. I = harles Robin- 
the rio in the prepare ation and conduct of said inter- Henry D. Cooke, Alexander Rt. Shepherd son, F. G, Adams, James De Long. 
he ‘T'er; nalional exhibition and memorial celebration ‘ a 7 KENTUCKY. 
: her. ; der the direction of the commissioners of wren At large: Lucius Desha, Ignatius Spaulding, 
it of » the United States : Therefore, At large: John J. Philbrick, J. W. May- || J. Stoddard Johnson, William W. Beckham. 
) the ies Be itenacted by the Senate and House of ep nard, M. L. Stearns, Philip Walter, L. G. First district: J. C. Gilbert, P. W. Darby. 
Pach side resentatives of the United States of "Americain | Dennis, EK. M. ( heney. First distriet: I’. C. || Second district: Lucius P. Little, W. W. Ken- 
branches Congress assembled, ‘That there is hereby Humphrey, 8. Conant. dall. ‘Third district: John Burnham, A. G. 
> lands; created a body-corporate, to be known by || GEORGIA. Rhea. Fourth district: John M. Atherton, 
tid coy the name of the centennial board of finance, || At large: George S. Owen, B. C. Yancey James Montgomery. Fifth district: John G. 
) exceed and by that name to have an incorporate || RM. Stiles. J. O. Waddell. First distr cy. | Baxter, R.S. Veeck. Sixth district: James 
‘nath of existence until the object for which it is || p. \J. Nightingal, William J. Young. Second || B. Casey, Joseph C. Hughes. Seventh dis- 

stati formed shall have been accomplished ; and it || gigtrict: D. B. Harrell. E.G. Raiford. Third || ttict: Santord Lyne, Robert Gayle. Eighth 
&-shopes, shall be Competent to sue and be sued, plead district: H. H. Carey. Samuel Hunt. : Fourth dis:rict: Jayson Walker, Thomas W. Varnon. 
ater-siq and be impleaded, defend and be defended, in || gjcirict: James C. Freeman, L. N. Whittle Ninth district: Joseph Gardner, A. Daniel. 
ye neve ail courts of law and equity in the United |) pifih district: H. R. Casey, Pope Barrow, || Lenth district: Thornton F. Marshall, James 
Ie lands States; and may make and have a corporate || Sixth district: J. H. Nichols. J. B. Charlton L. Warring. 

may he seal, and may purchase, take, have, and hold, Seventh district: Thomas C. Howard, J. R. LOUISIANA. 
be taken aid may grant, sell, and at pleasure dispose || ‘Powers, Kighth district: James Johnson, At large: Isaac N. Marks, William D. Wylie, 
d Very fail such real and personal estate as may be |! Alexander G. Murray. Ninth district: C. D. || C. H. Slocomb, Jobn R. Clay, Elbert Gault, 
ided by required in Carrying ito effect the provisions || MeCutehen, Joseph H. Wilkins. Moses H. Crowell. First district: Effingham 
of such of an act of Congress, entitled *‘An act to and Lawrence, C. EK. Girardey. Second district: 
manner provide for celebrating the one hundredth . : nN S. H. Kennedy, A. D. Voisin. Third district: 

to the anniversary of American independence by K. A. Stevenson, James H. Slater. Ac Sypher, B. I’. Beauregard. Fourth dis- 

holding an international exhibition of arts aud ILLINOIS. trict: George Wiliiamece. A. B. Levisse. 
I have matiulactures, and products of the soil and | Atlarge: A.C. Babcock, James H. Bowen, | Fifth district: A. W. Merriam, J. Frank 
ner, it mine, in the city of Philadelphia, and State || John M. Reynolds, J. M. Gregory. First Pargoud. 
f every of Pennsylvania, in the year eighteen hundred || gistrict: Thomas B. Bryan, George W. Gage. || MAINE. 
ena end seventy-six,” approved March third, eight- | Second district: Heary Greenbaum, R. 1. At large: Abner Coburn, Philander J. 
lars per eeu hundred and seventy-one, and all acts || Grane, Third district: Ezra B. McCagg, |} Carleton, Henry E. Prentiss, Willian L. Put- 
d, upon supplementary thereto ; and said centennial || Clark W. Upton. Fourth district: William || nam. First district: Joshua L. Chamberlain, 
m dest ; board of finance shall consist of the follow- H. Hawkins, M. L. Joslyn. Fifth district: || William P. Haines. Second district: Josiah 
» liable, ing-hamed persons, their associates and suc: || John H. Addams. George M. Hunt. Sixth || G. Coburn, James T. Patten. Third district : 
F thing cessors, from the States and Territories as || district: W. H. Van Epps, EK. D. Sweeney. || Anson P. Morrill, Edmund Wilson. Fourth 
eee herein set forth : || Seventh district: E. L. Waterman, James C. || district: George W. Ladd, Charles Shaw. 
Pd shat ALABAMA. || Kercheval. Eighth district: Newberry L. || Fifth district: Charles B. Paine, Charles B. 
r roads At large: Robert M. Patton, John W. Darr, || Fort, James W. Strevell. Ninth district: || Hazeltine. 
€ route William H. Barnes, William Miiler, Edward || Horace G. Anderson, Boothe Nettleton. MARYLAND. 
oe Pettus, Benjamin 8S. Turner. First dis- || Tenth district : George W. Hall, James H. Atlarge: Daniel R. Magruder, Henry Tyson, 
y shall trict: John Hardy, J. M. Withers. Second || Reed. Eleventh district: James W. Single: || pordinand C. Latrobe. Thomas A. Spencer. 
L n 7s district; KE. RK. Mitchell, Robert W. Healy. | ton, J. M. Bush. Twelfth district : David A. birst district: Isaac C. W. Powell, James N. 
7 = ages ach deems bose a. i Some: aoe ae jl eee tae,’ Dennis. Second district: Alexander Evans, 
aiden G, “8 ' "Fifth d; osepa Wi eet 4 F ai ae Sete SE H inne Peaks Battin Il Edward Spencer. lhird district: James A. 
‘ane Se nae district :. pets intent Army del b dis “he ee cise“ i, Me rat y. || Henderson, William M. Marine. Fourth dis- 
Richard W, Walker. Sixth district: William || Fifteenth district: James Steele, 8. W. Moul- || jint. P. P. Pendleton, Enoch Pratt. Fifth 
nizing en Charles Gibson. For additional || ton. Sixteenth district: Aron H. H. Roun- district : Thomas Donaldson, Eli_I. Henkle. 
Statul istrict; Josiah Morris, EK. M. Keils. (| tree, Charles Hoiles. S« venteenth district: Sixth district: J. Alfred Ritter, R. D. Johnson. 
d cor ARIZONA || Ernst Wider, John Irwin. Eighteenth dis- a eis 

we ata ne || trict: George W. Wall, Daniel W. Munn. MASSACHUSETTS, 
elf the Augustus H. Whiting, Charles H. Lord. Nineteenth district: John Landrigan, Thomas At large: Robert C. Winthrop, Alexander 
when- ARKANSAS. || G. Ridgway. H. Bullock, William Claflin, John M. Forbes. 
he At large: A. P. Bishop, James Torrens, D. || INDIANA, First district: William J. Rotch, J. B. D. 

C. Casey, George Ik. Weeks. First district: ||} At large: Franklin Keyes, William J. Ball, || Cogswell. Se cond district: Theodore Dean, 

John I. Jones, William R. Miller. Second || Bdwin J. Peck, E. B. Martindale, Smith Vau- || Charles H. French. Third district: Alexan- 

district : Henry B. Morse, James W. Mason. | ter, John Brownfield. First district: Ham- || der A. Rice, William Lloyd Garrison. Fourth 
2 Cen- Third district: Irving W. Fuller, Samuel W. |! jjton Smith, Charles Viele. Second district: || district: Charles L. Woodbury, Rufus S. Frost. 
e held Williams. For additional district: H. A. | Washington C. De Pauw, Jesse J. Brown. || Fifth district: Addison Gilbert, William N. 
Pena- Millen, Joseph Stauley. ] Third district: Thomas Gaff, James B. Foley. || Cushing. Sixth district: Cyrus Waketield, 
d aud CALIFORNIA. 1} Fourth district : George C. Clark, Jesse P. |} George Q. Brastow. Seventh district : rye 

At large: A. S. Hallidie, Thomas H. Selby, || Liddall. Fifth district eS William W allace, S. Richardson, Leverett —. ~ ith 

an a George Dalian Natban baie First a Theodore R. Haughey. Sixth district yi R. W. district : I - Emery et Ly pr , Ch cot 
ng | triet: William C Ralston, Milton S. Latham. Phompson, John J. Key. Seventh district : ao Hiath —— Sewieg i H “Kel. 
inde: Second: :distries : 7 Lel: on Si! anieed: Bagar '| William H. Levering, Henry Y. Morrison. A. Stevens. cone dis strict : Ensign H. fel- 
xh Mills. Third dinttiet< . L. B. Mizner John. a Kighth district : Herman K. Sterne, James L. || logg, Chester pane. 2 oe oe Waskl <i 
LS De Haven. - For edditional district : ‘Joba G vans. Niuth district: Jesse L. Williams, || trict: J. Wiley ve dmuuds, Emory Washburn. 
Iphia, D 711. oo : * || David Kilgore. Tenth district: John B. Howe, MICHIGAN. 
eee owney, I’. Ellard Beans. i] ; ane Scr a cwodincay ™ Pop 
elght |} David Kippy. El venth district: George Mil Atlarge: D. H. Jerome, F. B. Stockbridge, 
roved eeeaeene ; || burn, Sidney Keith. bor additional district: Hezekiah G. Wells, George Willard. First 
ren!) D. H. Moffat, junior, George W. Chilcott. || John W. Grubbs, Godlove S. Orth. district: Ben Vernor, George F. Bagley. 
re CONNECTICUT. IOWA. Second district: E. O. Grosvenor, C. I 
, = At large: James G. Batterson, Benjamin || At large: Samuel Mardock, L. W. Ross, J. || Miller. Third district: Amos Root, Henry 





Douglas, John F. Slater, Orrin Benedict, || M. Shaffer, F. R. West. First district: James || C. Lewis. Fourth district: Germain UH. 
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Mason, I’. W. Curtenius. Fifth district: Hamp- 

ton Rich, Charles T. Hill. Sixth district: W. 

M. McConnell, E. H. Thomson. Seventh dis- 

trict: John Divine, Henry Stephens. Eighth 

district: Alfred F, R. Braley, James Shearer. 

Ninth district: Hiram A. Burt, Perry Hannah. 
MINNESOTA. 

At large: H. H. Sibley, Thomas Foster, 
Thomas Simpson, E. A. McMahon. First 
distriet: Sherman Page, H.H. Johnson. Sec- 
ond district: Ignatings Donnely, George W. 
Batchelder. Third district: Russell Biakely, 
Paris Gibson. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

At large: E. G. Peyton, J. F. Simmons, H. 
R. Pease, Samuel Young. 
C. Gillenwaters, Paul Barrenger. Second dis- 
trict: Marion Campbell, S. 8S. Fairfield. Third 
district: A. P. Huggins, Robert Gleed. Fourth 
district: J. A. P. Campbell, A. Warner. ITrifth 


First district: kk. | 


district: James M. Mckee, Charles Caldwell. | 


Sixth district: John R. Lynch, John D. Moore. 
MISSOURI. 


At large: Samuel L. Sawyer, William H. 


| teenth district: 


A. Hardenbergh, Douglas Taylor. Seventh 
district: Herman Uhl, Charles E. Loew. 
Kighth district: Edward Cooper, William C. 
sarrett. Ninth district: Mathew T. Brennan, 
Henry W. Genet. ‘Tenth district: Saxton 
Smith, William H. Robertson. Eleventh dis- 
trict: John Conkling, James W. Taylor. 
Twelfth district: John P. Adriance, Charles 
H. Stott. Thirteenth district: J. H. Meech, 
Thomas Cornell. Fourteenth district: Robert 
Waterman, Joseph C. Y. Page. Fifteenth 
district: A. H. Griswold, C. R. Ingalls. Six- 
teenth district: George V. Hoyle, Winslow C. 
Watson. Seventeenth district: William An- 
drus, Edwin W. Foster. Eighteenth district: 
Thomas B. Mitchell, Horace E. Smith. Nine- 
Henry R. Mygatt, James H. 
Graham. ‘l'wentieth district: William W. 
Taggart, Henry KE. Turner. Twenty-first dis- 
trict: Samuel Campbell, P. C. Costello. 
‘Twenty-second district: Heory Ten Eyck, A. 
H. Failing. Twenty-third district: R. Nelson 
Gere, Conrad Shoemaker. ‘Twenty-fourth dis- 


| trict: Alexander Gilchrist, Fred. L. Man- 


| ning. ‘lwenty-fifth district: Archibald Ken- 


Newland, William G. Elliott, C. F. Lohman. | 


First district: Henry Overstolz, W. H. Stone. 
Second district: 


Leach. 
Sinclair. 


Fourth district: N. H. Dale, P. 8S. 
Fifth district: Nelson C. Burch, A. | 
D. Jaynes. Sixth district: E. H. Norton, | 
Alexander W. Doniphan. Seventh district: 
William R. Penick, Phillip A. Thompson, 
Kighth district: John M. Glover, John H. 
Williams. Ninth district: William A. Alex- 
ander, Charles R. Harden. 


tional districts: L. J. Matthews, Joseph L. 


Stephens, J. P. Strother, Thomas D. Neal, | 


Arthur B. Barrett, James Shields, Louis V. 
Bogy, Samuel Gaty. 


MONTANA, 
Granville Stuart, Krank Culver. 
NEBRASKA. 


D. Remick, A. J. Cropsey. 
H. Rogers, Alvin, Saunders, 


First district: E. 


NEVADA. 

At large: 
Eastman, Benjamin H. Meader. 

trict: Frank Tilford, 8S. H. Wright. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

At large: Person C. Cheeney, George W. 

Burleigh, Dex'er Richards, David Gillis. 

First district: Albert R. Hatch, Samuel M. 


First dis- 


F. A. Fritle, J. W. Haines, C. Hi. | 


Henry T. Blow, A. Krieck- | 
haus. Third district: Ed. Harrison, A. D. | € 
’ || Cornell, James H. Kelley. 


| Hawley, Charles D. Murray. 


For four addi- || 


nedy, JamesC. Smith. Twenty-sixth district: 
Abraham Lawrence, Benjamin N. Loomis. 
‘T'wenty-seventh district: Rufus Scott, S. M. 
Thatcher. Twenty-eighth district: Joseph M. 
Twenty-ninth dis- 
trict: Benjamin Pringle, Thomas T. Flagler. 
Thirtieth district: Paseal P. Pratt, William 
G. Fargo. Thirty-first district: Alonzo F. 
For two addi- 
tional districts: John P. Acker, Daniel Pratt, 
Socrates N. Sherman, Winfield S. Cameron. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 

At large: D. M. Barringer, E. R. Spauld- 

ing, W. M. Shipp, Louis Hilliard. First dis- 


} trict: Walter Clark, John M. Bateman. Sec- 


| 


Wheeler. Second district: James A. Weston, | 


George T. Sawyer. Third district: 


Harry 
Bingham, Samuel W. Hale. 


NEW JERSEY. 


At large: Joel Parker, Charles S. Olden, | 


Marcus lL. Ward, Theodore F. Randolph. 


First district: Thomas H. Whitney, Thomas | 


R. McKeen. Second district: Charles Hewitt, 
Gershom Mott. Third district: James Bishop, 
Amos Clark, jr. Fourth district: William 
Cohen, Charles Sitgreaves. Fifth district: 
Louis B. Cobb, Abram 8S. Hewitt. Sixth dis- 
trict: Thomas B. Peddie, George Peters. 
Seventh district: Benjamin G. Clark, Aenas 
Fitzpatrick. 

NEW MEXICO, 

A. P. Sullivan, C. P. Clever. 
NEW YORK, 


At large: George Opdyke, Andrew D. 
White, lra Harris, John A. King, Philo Rem- 
ington, Perrin H. McGraw. First district : 
Stephen Taber, Erastus Brooks. Second dis- 
taict: Alexander Cunningham, William P. 
kibby. ‘Third district: Edward Rowe, Wil- | 
liam I. Buddington. Fourth district: Robert | 
Macoy, George Ricard. Fitth district: E. J. 








Shandly, James Hays. Sixth district: John | 


7 '| Montford McGee. 
At large: John I. Redick, Ji B. W eston, 1] Guion, David Schenck. 


ond district: John Robinson, John Norfleet. 


| Third district: Edward Kidder, John D. Wil- 


liams. Fourth district: Kemp P. Battle, 
Isaac J. Young. Fifth district: A. M. Scales, 
Sixth district: H. W. 
Seventh district: 
Joseph W. Hall, N. S. Williams. Eighth 
district: W. W. Rollins, Thomas L. Cling- 
man. 
OHIO. 


At large: Edward F. Noyes, B. F. Wade, 


| William Allen, William 8. Groesbeck, Martin 
| Welker, Peter Odlin. 


First district: An- 
thony D. Bullock, Herbert Jenny. Second 
district: John K. Green, Charles Reemelin. 
Third district: Ed. A. Parrott, Durbin Ward. 
Fourth district: James Taylor, George Keifer. 
Fifth district: William Sawyer, Charles C, 
Marshall. Sixthdistrict: James Wilson, Wil- 
liam O’Collins. Seventh district: William 
Dennison, Richard A. Harrison. Eighth dis- 
trict: Willard 8S. Hickox, Isaac H. Pennock. 
Ninth district: E. B. Saddler, John Gardiner. 
Tenth district: Richard Mott, W. V. Way. 
Eleventh district: Cyrus Ellison, L. C. Dam- 
arin. Twelfth district: William L. Sullivant, 
W. Marshall Anderson. Thirteenth district: 
Charles Cooper, William P. Reid. Four- 
teenth district: Harrison G. Blake, Norton 
S. Townsend. Fifteenth district: Valentine 
B. Horton, Joshua Davis. Sixteenth district: 
Charles P. Dewey, William M. Farrar. Sev- 
enteenth district: Cornelius Aultman, Joel 
Sharp. Eighteenth district: Amos Townsend, 
Lewis Miller. Nineteenth district: Henry B. 
Perkins, M. C. Canfield, 
OREGON. 


At large: A. B. Meacham, 8S. Ellsworth, T. 
F. McPatten, L. F. Lane. First district: A. 
C. Gibbs, A. H. Brown. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

At large: Edwin H. Fitler, Jonathan R. 
Lowrie, William Colder, William M. Lyon, 
John H. Michener, Dr. Joshua Y. Jones. 
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First district: R. Rundle Smith, Robert y,, 
inger. Second district: Joseph PF, Ty... 
Charles J. Stillé. Third district: 
Shoemaker, Henry D. Welsh. Fourth 3 
trict: Matthew Baird, William Sellers, p.., 
district: Lucius P. Thompson, H. T. Dari;,.,. 


John | 


ton. Sixth district: John Tracy, George i 
Rupp. Seventh district: S. B. Worth, Rete 
M. Wilcox. _ 


Eight district: Isaac Ecker 
Henry Bushong. Ninth district: James Myo,. 
George M. Steinman. Tenth district: ‘.,.’ 
jamin Bannan, G. Dawson Coleman. Hleye,. 
district: S. S. Dreher, E. J. Fox. Twejs), 
district: D. W. Hollenback, J. B. MeCojjon. 
Thirteenth district: M. C. Mereur, Thoms, 
Beaver. Fourteenth district: William Cam. 
eron, Henry McCormick. Fifteenth distrie: 
C.J.‘l. Melutire, John Gibson. Sixteenth gis 
trict: Henry J. Stahle, Samuel Philson, yy 
enteenth district: David MeMurtrie, Daya 
Watson. Eighteenth district: M. F. Elliott, 1 
C. Parsons. Nineteenth district: William [, 
Scott, John Patton. Twentieth district: James 
Pierce, Joseph H. Marston. Twenty-first dis. 
trict: H. P. Laird, Silas M. Clark. ‘I'wenty. 
second district: Alexander Bradley, ©, Wy. 
Batchelor. ‘l'wenty-third district: James \f. 
Cooper, J. N. Purviance. ‘l'wenty-fourth dis. 
trict: George C. Reis, W. T. H. Pauley. Fo 
two additional districts: John W. Forney. 
Charles M. Hall, Alfred Hindekooper, Danie| 
M. Fox. 
RHODE ISLAND. 

At large: William L. Slater, Albert S. Gal. 
lup, Ambrose E. Burnside, James Y. Smith, 
First district: Charles 8. Bradley, Joby 
OQ. Waterman. Second district: George H. 
Browne, Horace Babcock. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


At large: John D. Caldwell, Alva Gage, 
Stanley G. Trott, James Treadwell. Firs: 
district: C. W. Dudley, S. A. Swails. Second 
district: W. H. Bernie, Henry Buist. Third 
district: F. L. Cardozo, L. Cass Carpenter. 
Fourth district: A. W. Cummings, Y. J. P. 
Owens. 

TENNESSEE, 


At large: John C. Brown, W. H. Stephens, 
John Netherland, A. B. Shankland, David A. 
Nunn, M. V. Nash. First district: M. S. 
Temple, W. C. Kyle. Second district: Jacob 
R. Ludlow, James M. Meek. Third district: 
James Sevier, M. L. McConnell. Fourth dis- 
trict: James B. Lamb, John W. Burton. 
Fifth district: John W. Head, Robert Can 
trell. Sixth district: A. M. Looney, Thomas 
MeNeilly. Seventh district: D. N. Kennedy, 
James D. Porter. Eighth district: G. b. 
Black, F. B. Ragland. Ninth district: M. D. 
L. Stewart, Isaac M. Steele. 


TEXAS. 


At large: W. K. Marshall, S. W. March, 
Ashbol Smith, Frederick Peterson. First dis 
trict: E. B. Pickett, John C. Robertson. 
Second district: E. W. Taylor, S. Hare. 
Third district: Richard Coke, Jerome B. ltob- 
ertson. Fourth district: Joseph D. Sayers, 
John Ireland. For two additional districts: 
C. C. Binkley, John J. Good, Peter W. 
Gray, F. L. Stockdale. 


UTAH. 
Abraham O. Smoot, Horace S. Eldredge. 
VERMONT. 


Horace Fairbanks, Lawrence Brainard, Law 
rence Barnes, George A. Merrill, H. G. ltoot, 
Jacob Estey, Luther Baker, Frederick Billings; 
Henry Chase, Henry Lane. 


VIRGINIA. 


At large: John L. Marye, John A. Camp 
bell, C. Y. Thomas, Lewis Webb. First d's 


trict: Louis C. H. Finney, John T. Se 
well. Second district: Andrew Washburn) 
James M. Donnan. Third district: Samuel! 
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ce ijox, Joseph M. Humphries. 


George H. Southall, W. W. Forbes. | 
» district: William L. Cochran, Thomas || 
Sixth district: Moses Walton, | 
Seventh district: Robert Y. | 


Wi tehead. 
| ho Letcher. 


srad, Hugh W. Sbeffy. Highth district: 
yar Suowden, Mathew Harrison. Ninth 


viet; R. T. Bowen, James W. Sheffey. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 


( 


+ XN. Camden, Thomas Sweeney. First dis- 
wot: Lewis Applegate, Jonathan M. Ben- 
vet, Second district: Francis H. Pierpoint, 
1 Nelson Wisner. Third district: William 
4, Quarrier, J. M. McWhorter. 

WISCONSIN. 


C. C. Washburne, Alexander 


At large: 


\iichell, Lim. O. Howe, Charles A. Eldredge. | 


first district: J. J. Case, James H. Howe. 
second district: D. Hall, Joshua J. Guppey. 
fyird district: John Lawler, J. C. Halloway. 
Fourth district: Angus Smith, D. W. Maxon. 
Futh district: Charles Burchard, Joseph Vilas. 


sixth district: Andrew KE. Elmore, Samuel | 
Hay. Seventh district: Dudley A. Spaulding, || 


p, A. Baldwin. Eighth district: had. .C. 
Pound, Walter D. MeIndo. 
WASHINGTON, 
Selucius Garfielde, Toussant Mesplie. 
WYOMING. 

William A. Carter, John A. Campbell. 
authority and is hereby empowered to secure 
subscriptions of capital stock to an amount not 
exceeding ten million dollars, to be divided 


the subscribers of said stock certicates therefor 


under the corporate seal of said corporation, | 
which certificates shall bear the signature of | 
the president and treasurer, and be transferable 


under such rules and regulations as may be 
made for the purpose. And it shall be lawful 
for any municipal or other corporate body 
existing by or under the laws. of the United 
States to subscribe and pay for shares of said 
capital stock, and all holders of said stock shall 
become associates in said corporation, and 
shall be entitled to one vote on each share; 
and itshall be the duty of the United States 
centennial commission to prescribe rules to 
enable absent stockholders to vote by proxy. 
The proceeds of said stock, together with the 
receipts from all other sources, shall be used 


buildings, with their appropriate fixtures and 


appurtenances, and for all other expenditures | 


required in carrying out the objects of the said 
act of Congress of March third, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-“one, and which may be inei- 
dent thereto, And the said corporation shall 
keep regular minutes of its proceedings, and 
lull accounts, with the vouchers thereof, of all 
the receipts and expenditures, and the same 
shall be always open to the inspection of 
the United States centennial commission, or 
any member thereof. 

Sec. 8. That books of subscription shall be 
open by the United States centennial com- 
mission, under such rules as it may prescribe, 
and an Opportunity shall be given, during a 


period of one hundred days, to the citizens of | 
each State and Territory, to subscribe for stock || 
WW an amount not exceeding its quota, accord- || 
ing to its population, after which period of one | 


hundred days, stock not taken may be sold to 
any person or persons or corporation willing 
‘0 purchase the same. 

Sec. 4. That after the expiration of said 
period of one hundred days, the United States 
centennial commission shall issue a call for a 
meeting, by publication in one or more news- 
Papers published at the capital of each State 
and lerritory, not less than thirty days prior 
mereto, of the corporators and al! others who 


atlarge: Henry K. List, James H. Brown, | 
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Laws of the United States. 


may then have subscribed for stock, to be held 
in the city of Philadelphia, for the purpose of 
electing a board of directors, to consist of 
twenty-five stockholders, whose term of office 
shall be one year, and until their successors 
shall have been qualified; at which meeting 
those who may be present in person or by 


| proxy, of whom one hundred shall constitute 


a quorum, shall be competent to organize and 
elect said officers. ‘lhe said board of di- 
rectors, and every subsequent board, shall be 
chosen by the stockholders, out of a list of one 
hundred stockholders, selected and nominated 
by the United States centennial commission. 
Nine members of the board of directors shall 
constitute a quorum for the transaction of 


business, but no election or change of officers | 
shall take place unless at a meeting of the || 
| board of directors, at which a majority shall | 


be present. 
Sec. 5. That the said board of directors 
shall elect, from its own number, a president 


and two vice presidents, whose term of office | 
| shall be one year, and until their successors 
| shall have been duly qualified, and shall ap- 
point a treasurer, a secretary, and such other | 


officers as may be required to carry out the 
purposes of the corporation, which elected and 
appointed officers shall hold their respective 
ofices during the pleasure of the board, re- 


prescribe; and the board shallalso adopt such 


|| by-laws, rules, and regulations, for its own 
Sec. 2. That the eaid corporation shall have | 


government, and for the government of its 


| officers, as may be deemed expedient: Pro- 


vided, That the same shall not be inconsistent 


| with any act of Congress or the rules adopted 
into shares of ten dollars each, and to issue to || 


by the United States centennial commission, 

Sec. 6. That as soon as the board of direct- 
ors shall have been duly organized, as pro- 
vided for in section five of this act, it shall be 
the duty of the United States centennial com- 


mission to deliver to the said board all stock | 


subscription books, with the papers and records 
of any kind in its possession, pertaining to the 


| Same, 


Sec. 7. That the grounds for the exhibition 
shall be prepared and the buildings erected by 
the said corporation in accordance with plans 
which shall have been previously adopted by 
the United States centennial commission, 


| and the rules and regulations of said corpora- | 
| tion, governing 
| ‘*admission’’ fees, or otherwise affecting the 
| rights, privileges, or interests of the exhibit- | 
by said corporation for the erection of suitable || 


rates for ‘‘entrance’”’ 


ors, or of the public, shall be fixed and estab- 


‘lished by the United States centennial com- 
| mission; and no grant conferring rights or || 
| privileges of any description connected with 
| the said grounds or buildings, or relating to 


said exhibition or celebration, shall be made 
without the consent of the United States cen- 
tennial commission, and said commission shall 
have power to control, change, or revoke all 


| such grants, and shall appoint all judges and 


examiners, and award all premiums. 
Sec. 8. That the centennial board of finance 


shall have authority to issue bonds, not in | 
excess of its capital stock, and secure the || 


payment of the same, principal and interest, 
by mortgage upon its property and prospective 
income. 

Sec. 9. That it shall be the duty of the Sec- 
retary of the ‘T'reasury of the United States, 
as soon as practicable after the passage of this 
act, to cause to be prepared, in accordance 


| with a design approved by the United States 
| centennial commission and the Secretary of 


the Treasury, a sufficient number of certifi- 
cates of stock to meet the requirements of 
this act; and any person found guilty of coun- 
terfeiting, or attempting to counterfeit, or 
knowingly circulating false certificates of 
stock, herein authorized, shall be subject to 
the same pains and penalties as are or may be 
provided by law for counterfeiting Unit 


and 1] 


757 
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| States currency; but nothing in this act shall 


be so construed as to create any liability of 


| the United States, direct or indireet, for any 


debt or obligation incurred, nor for any claim, 
by the centennial international exhibition, or 
the corporation hereby created, for aid or pe- 
cuniary assistance from Congress or the Treas- 
ury of the United States, in support or liquid- 


| ation of any debts or obligations created by 


the corporation herein authorized: And pro- 


| vided, That nothing in this act shall be so 


construed as to override or interfere with the 
laws of any State; and all contracts made in 
any State for the purposes ef the centennial 
international exhibition shall be subject to the 
laws thereof: And provided further, That no 
member of said centennial board of finance 
assumes any personal liability for any debt or 
obligation which may be created or incurred 
by the corporation authorized by this act. 
Sec. 10. That as soon as practicable after 
the said exhibition shall have been closed, it 
shall be the duty of said corporation to con- 
vert its property into cash, and, after the pay- 
ment of all its liabilities, to divide its remain- 


| ing assets among its stockholders, pro rata, in 
full satisfaction and discharge of its capital 
| stock. 


And it shall be the duty of the United 


States centennial commission to supervise 


|| the closing up of the affairs of said cerpora- 
ceiving such compensation as the board may | 


tion, to audit its aceounts, and submit, in a 
report to the President of the United States, 
the financial results of the centennial exhiba- 


| tion. 


Sec. 11. That the commission created by 
the act referred to in the preamble of this act 
is hereby made and constitued a body politic 
and corporate in law, with power to do such 
acts, and enter into such obligations, as may 
be promotive of the purposes tor which such 
commission was established. Its title shall be 
the United States centennial commission. It 
shall have a common and cerporate seal, and 
possess all the rights incident to corporate 
existence. 

Sec. 12. That the alternate commissioners 
appointed pursuant to section four of the act 
approved March third, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-one, referred to in the preamble to 
this act, shall have all the powers of acom- 


| missioner when the commissioner is not present 
| . . 


at any meeting. When the commissioner is 
present the alternate may participate in the 
debates and serve on committees, but shall 
have no vote. The appointment of all com- 
missioners and alternate commissioners made 
since March third, eighteen hundred and sev- 
enty-two, are hereby ratified and confirmed ; 
and all vacancies now existing, or which may 


|| hereafter exist, whether by death, resignation, 


removal from the State or Territory, or other 
wise, shall be filled, at any time hereafter, in 
like manner as is provided in said act of March 
third, eighteen hundred and seventy-one, for 
the appointment of commissioners. 

Sec. 13. That it shall be the duty of the 
United States centennial commission to make 
reports, from time to time, to the President 
of the United States, of the progress of the 
work, and ina final report present a full ex 
hibit of the result of the United States oen 
tennial celebration and exhibition of eighteen 
hundred and seventy-six. 

Approven, June 1, 1872. 





Cuar. CCLX.—An Actin relation to the Con 
struction of a New Jail for the District of 
Columbia. 

Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep 
resentatives of the United States of America tn 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
interior, the chief justice of the supreme court 
of the District of Columbia, and the Governor 
of said District are hereby created a board of 
commissioners, with full power to carry eut 
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SESS. 


the provisions of the act of Congress approved 
July twenty fifth, eighteen hundred and sixty- 


RIX, ¢ titled ‘*An act authoriz ng the con- 
struction of a jailin and for the District of 
Columbia,’’ and the acts amendatory thereof ; 
and the said commissioners are directed to 


cause the work of building the jail therein 
provided for to be entered upon without delay : 


Provided, Vhat the said board shall have au- 


mor y 10 « hanuge Lie site heretofore selected, 
and adopt such plans as shall, to the said com- 
ml oners, seem to be for the best interests 


of the District of Columbia. 
tary of the 


And the Secre- 
l'reasury is hereby directed to 
place to the credit of the Secretary of the 
Interior hundred thousand 
dollars, which said sum the Secretary of the 
Interior is authorized to expend in the con- 
struction of a jail, as is herein provided ; and 


the sum of three 


in order that the work upon said jail sball 
begin without delay, the appropriation herein 
: Provided, 


‘That the plans and designs for said jail shall 


made shall take effect immediately 


be prepared by the supervising architect of | 
the Treasury Department, and the work shall | 
be done under his supervision, subject to the 


approval of said Commissioners. 
SEC. Z 


the United States for a part of the cost of said 


hatfor the purpose of reimbursing | 


jail, it shall be the duty of the Legislative | 


Assembly of the District of 


Columbia, and | 


they are hereby required, to assess and cause | 


to be collects 


in{to] the Treasury of the United States, at 
or betore the compleuon of said jail, the sum 
of ove bundred and twenty-five thousand dol- 
Lars ; 
sum aforesaid into the lreasury of the United 


States at the ume before meationed, the Sec- 


relary of the Interior shall appoint a collector, |] 


whose duty it shall be to proceed with the col- 
jeciion of the taxes as assessed by the Legis 
lative Assewby in such manner and form as 
shall be 
Interior. Andif the said Districtof Columbia 
suall neglect, fail, or refuse to assess such tax, 
the Secretary of the luterior is hereby author- 
ized aud empowered to make such levy and pro- 
ceed to its collection as aforesaid. And all acts 
inconsistent herewith are hereby repealed. 
APPROVED, June 1, 1872. 


Cuap. CCLXAIL.—An Act granting [a] Right 


ot Way to the Utah, Idaho, and Moniana || 


Railroad Company. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 


d, by lax or otherwise, and pay 


and upon default of the payment of the | 


prescribed by the Secretary of the | 


resentative sof the United States of America in 


Congress assembled, nat tor the purpose of 
euabling the Utah, Idaho, and Montana Kail 
road Company, @ corporation organized under 
the laws of the Terrtory of Utah, which said 
organization is hereby legalized and made 
valid, to build and extend their line by way 
of Malade river and Snake river valleys, 
through Utah, Idaho, and Montana ‘Territo- 
ries, to a connection with the Northern Pacitic 
railroad, or with the Helena and Utah North- 
erp railroad, by the most eligible route, to be 
selected by said company, the right of way to 


the extent of one hundred feet in width on 


each side of the centre of said road, through | 


the public lands, be, and the same is hereby, 
granted to said cowpany, their successors and 
assigns, for the construction of a railroad and 
telegraph trom Corimne City, Utah Territory, 
to the Northern Pacitic railroad, or to said 
Helena and Northern Utab railroad, as said 
company may elect, together with the right to 
increase their capital stock in proportion to 
the increased length of their line by resolution 
ot their board of uireciors, and the filing with 
the auditor of public accounts of Utah of an 
addi vioual certificate setung forth said increase, 
and to take trom the pubic lands adjacent to 
the line of said road material of earth, stone, 


| 


Laws of the United States. 


and 
maintenance thereof, and the necessary ground 


timber, 


for station-buildings, work-shops, depots, 
machine-shops, switches, side tracks, turn 
tables, and water-stations, not exceeding 


twenty acres for every ten miles of the main 


line of said road: Provided, That no private 
property shall be taken for the use of said 


: 
company except in manner prescribed by the 


laws of Utah Territory, or by section three of 
an act entitied *‘An act to amend ‘An act to 
aid in the construction of a railroad and tele- 
graph [line] from the Missouri river to the 
Pacific ocean, and to secure to the Govern- 
ment the use of the same for postal, military, 
and other purposes,’ approved July first, eight- 
een hundred and sixty-two,’’ approved July 
second, eighteen hundred and sixty-four. 

Sec. 2. That said company shall be, and 
they are hereby, authorized and empowered to 
mortgage, in the usual manner, their franchise, 
road bed, and all property belonging to said 
company, to an amount not exceeding thirty 
thousand dollars per mile for the entire length 
of said road, upon such terms as may seem to 
them best; and upon said mortgage may issue 
morigage bonds, not to exceed thirty thousand 
dollars per mile: Provided, ‘That in no case 
shall the United States be responsible for said 
bonds. 

Sec. 3. That the rights herein granted shall 
not preclude the construction of other roads 
through any canyon, defile, or pass on the 
route of said road; nor shall any thing herein 
contained be construed as recognizing or deny- 
ing the authority of the Governor and Legis- 
lature of Utah Territory to create railroad cor- 
porations. 

Sec. 4. That said company shall locate said 
railroad and telegraph line within eighteen 
months from the passage of this act, and shail 
complete the same within ten years thereafter, 
failing in which this act shall be null and void. 

Sec. 5. That Congress hereby reserves: the 
right to alter, amend, or repeal this act at any 
time, having due regard to the rights of said 
company. 

ApproveD, June 1, 1872. 


Cuarp. CCLXIL.—An Act to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to make partition 
of the Reservation to Me-shin-go-me-sia, a 
Miami Indian. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed, on written application of the chief 
of said band being first filed in his office, to 
cause partition to be made of the reservation 
in trust for the band of Me-shin-go-me-sia, of 
ten sections of land made by the seventh arti 
cle of the treaty between the United States 
and the Miami tribe of Indians, entered into 


| on the twenty-eighth day of November, eight- 
een hundred and forty, and by the Senate 


amendment thereto; and the United States 
hereby release to said band all right of pur- 
chase of said reservation. The expenses of 
said partition to be paid by said band, and the 


amount to be deducted by the Secretary of the || 


lutenor from any annuities or other moneys 
due or to become due the several persons to 
whom partition shall be made: Provided, That 
any cost or expenses made by claimants who 
shali not be found entitled to share in said 
lands shall not be a lien thereon, but shall be 
paid by said claimants, to be retained by said 
Secretary, out of any moneys that may be due 
or become'due them from the United States: 


And provided further, That if from any cause | 


the chiet of said band shall fail to make said 
written application within stx months next after 


| the passage of this act any person or persous 
| interested in said lands may make the same. 


water for the construction and || 


Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the J, 
shall ascertain, by name, what persons , 
tuied the band of Me-shin-go-me-sig 
twenty-eighth day of November, anno D 
eighteen hundred and forty, and then « 

proceed to make partition of said reser. 
| land per capita, share and share alike in ysjy., 
to the survivors of said band, and to sh, 
descendants, and to descendants of those , 
were members of said band at said dare. },,, 
| who have since deceased. He shal] also in. 
| clude in said partition list those persons of 
Miami blood not of said band, but who hays 
intermarried with a member of said band, and 
who may be living at the date of said parijijo, 
In making said partition lists the Secretary 
the Luterior is authorized to take or cays; 
| taken such testimonyas he may deem Necessary 
| with the information now in his office, to o,. 
| able him to discharge his duties under this ae 
Such testimony may be taken before any pe 
son authorized to take and certily depositions 
| under the law of the State of Indiana. {jo 
testimony to be taken on said reservation, 

Sec. 3. That in the partition of said reger. 
vation the homes and improvements of the 
several persons entitled under section two 
this act shall be set apart to the occupants as 
far as can be done in justice to all the parties 
| in interest, the value of said improvements 
not in any case to be estimated where the same 
shall be on land awarded to the person wi 
made or caused them to be made, the corners 
of the several tracts to be distinctly marked 
and witnessed, and a record kept thereof and 
filed in the office of the Secretary of the In- 
terior; and certified copies thereof and of the 
lists so made, as heretofore provided, to be 
forwarded to and filed in the offices of the 
auditors of Grant and Wabash counties, in the 
State of Indiana, where said land lies. The 
Secretary of the Interior shall, so soun as said 
partition is made, cause patents to issue to the 
several persons to whom partition is made under 
| this act, conveying in fee to each the tract of land 
| so set apartto him or her, which shall entitle the 
| owner thereof to the use, occupancy, and con- 
trol of the same against all claims whatsoever: 
Provided, Vhat atier the date of partition the 
said lands shall become subject to the laws of 
descent of the State of Indiana the same as 
other lands in said State. 

Sec. 4. That said lands shall never be sub- 
ject, in any time to come, to any debt con- 
| tracted, the consideration of which passed, 
in whole or in part, prior to the date of par- 
tition thereof; nor shall said lands be subject 
to levy, sale, forfeiture, or morigage, nor to 
any lease for a longer period at any one time 
than three years (to be in writing in all cases), 
prior tothe first day of January, e'ghteen 
hundred and eighty-one; nor shall said lands 
be disposed of, contracted, or sold by the 
owners thereof, under this partition, prior to 
the first day of January, eighteen hundred and 
eighty-one: Provided, That the same shall 
be subject totaxation as other property under 
the laws of the State of Indiana on and after 
| that date. 

Sec. 5. That the members of said band, and 
their descendants, shall become citizens ot 
the Uniied States on the first day of January, 
eighteen hundred and eighty-one. 

APPROVED, June 1, 1872. 
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Cuar. CCLXIII.—An Act to authorize the 
President of the United States to negotiate 
with the Chiets and Head Men of the Sho 
shove and Bannock Iribes of Indians lor 
the Relinguishment of a portion of theit 
Reservation in Wyoming Territory. 

| Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Lep- 

| resentatives of the United States of America 
Congress assembled, Yhat the President o! 

the United States be, and he is hereby, 
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red to negotiate with the Shoshone 
hannock tribes of Indians, for the relin- 
vent of that portion of the reservation 
<d uribes in Wyoming Territory which 


sald . . . « ad 
te sou h of the central dividi 


ng ridge 
the Big Popoagie and Little Wind 
ore and south of the forty-third parallel, 
4 to cede to said tribes lands lying north 
i adjacent to their present reservation, 
in area to any lands by them ceded. 
+ snall be the duty of the President to | 
rt all proceedings under this act to Con 
‘sg for approval or rejection: Provided, 
- authority shall not continue beyond Jan- 
first, eighteen hundred and seventy- 


‘ween 
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n 
| 
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nary 
shroe 


\pproveD, June 1, 1872. 


Cuar. CCLXXIX.—Aun Act to authorize the 
Appoiutmeut of Certain Otlicers in the 
Quartermaster’ 8 Department. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
vsentatives of the United States of America in 
fonqress assembled, ‘That the President be, | 
and is hereby, authorized to nominate, and by 
and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
aie to appoint, certain officers of the quar- 
termaster’s department to the grade they 
would bave held in said department, respect- 
ively, had the vacancies created therein by 
the act of July tweuty-eighth, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-six, from the rank of major | 
to the rank of colonel, both inclusive, been 
filed by promotion by seniority: Provided, 
bat no otheer shall be deprived of his rela- 
tive rank or reduced from his present grade 
by this act, and that the officers whose | 
appointments are herein authorized shall | 
whe rank and receive pay only from the date 
of iheir confirmation. 

Approved, June 3, 1872. 





Corp. CCLXXX.—An Act relative to the 
Eutry and Clearance of Ferry-Boats and 
of Bounded Cars passing from one State to 
another through foreigu contiguous ‘Terri- 
tory. 
Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Iep- | 

resenlatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘hat vessels used exclu- 
sively as ferry-boats, carrying passengers, 
baggage, goods, wares, and merchandise, shall 
not be required to enter and clear, nor shall 
the Masters ur persons in charge of such 
vessels be required to present manifests, nor 
lo pay entrance or clearance fees, nor fees 
for receiving or certifying manifests, but they 
shall, upon arrival in the Unyed States, be 
required to report such baggage, goods, 
wares, and merchandise to the proper oflicer | 
oi the customs, according to law. 

Sec. 2. That railroad cars or other vehicles || 
laden with goods, wares, and merchandise, 
sealed by a customs officer, under the provis- 
ions of section six of the act of July twenty- 
eighth, eighteen hundred and sixty-six, and 
the reguiations of the Secretary of the ‘l'reas- 
ury, passing from one port or place in the 
United States to another therein, through for- 
eign contiguous territory, shall be exempt 
irom the payment of any fees for receiviug or 
ceriifyiug manifests thereof. 

/YPROVED, June 4, 1872. l} 








Cuar. COCLXXXI.—An Act further regulating | 
the Construction of Bridges across the Mis- 
SISSIpol river. 

Beitenacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That all bridges hereafter | 
Coustrucied over and across the Mississippi 
Tiver under authority of any act of Congress 
shall be subject to all the terms, restrictions, || 
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| the first Monday in April and in October; at 


| named 
|} @astern 


| districts, and order a grand and a petit jury, or 


Laws of the United States. 


and requirements contained in the fifth sec- 
tion of an act entitled **An act to authorize 
oss the Missis- 
sippi river, at or near the town of Clinton, in 
the State of 


the construction of a bridge act 


lowa, and other 
said river, and to establish them as post 
roads,’’ approved April firs 

dred and se venty- 
such bridge the Secretary of \W ar shall 
due regird to the secur tyand convenience of 
navigation, to convenience of ace and to 


sand highways cross 


bridges across 


hun- 
ANY 


eighteen 
twee . and nN) 1oce 


tine 


have 


ess, 

the wants of all railway 

ing said river. 
APPROVED, June 4, 187: 
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Cuar. CCLXXXII.—An Act to 
Western Judicial District of 
lina. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That that poriion of the 
State ot Norih Carolinacomprising the counties 
of Mecklenburg. Cabarras, Stanly, Montgom- 
ery, Richmond, Davie, Davidson, Randolph, 
Guilford, Rockingham, Stokes, Forsyth, Union, 
Anson, Caswell, Person, Alamance, Orange, 
Chatham, Moore, Clay, 
Macon, Jackson, Graham, Haywood, Tran 
sylvania, Henderson, Buncombe, Madison, 
Yancey, Mitchell, Watauga, Ashe, Alieghany, 
Caldwell, Burke, McDowell, Rutherford, Polk, 
Cleveland, Gaston, Lincoln, Catawba, Alex- 
ander, Wilkes, Surry, Iredell, Yadkin. and 
Rowan, and all territory embraced therein 
which may hereafier be erected into new coun- 
ties, shall hereatter constitute a new judicial 
district to be called the western district ot 
North Carolina; and the circuit and district 


establish a 
x’ ’ 
North Caro- 


Cherokee, Swain, 


| courts of the United States for said western 
| district of North Carolina shall be held in the | 


towns of Statesville, Asheville, and Greens- 
boro’, within said district. 
Sec. 2. That two terms of the circuit and | 
district courts of the United States for said 
western district of North Carolina shall be 
held at the following times and places in each | 
year, to wit: at Greensboro’, beginning on | 
| 
Statesville, beginning on the third Monday in 
April and in October ; at Asheville, beginning || 
on the first Monday in May and in November. 
Sec. 3. That the district of North Carolina 
shall hereafter consist of the counties not 
in this act, and shall be called the | 
district of North Carolina, and the | 
terms of the circuit and district courts therein | 
shall be held at the times and places heretofore | 
appointed and enacted. 
Sec. 4. That the said circuit and district || 
courts for either of said districts may, in their | 
discretion, order special terms thereof for the 
trial of criminal and civil issues at such times 
and places as the court may designate in said || 


both, to attend the same, by an order to be 


| entered of record thirty days before the day at 


which said special term shall be ordered to 
convene; and said courts, respeciively, at such 
special terms shail have all the powers that 
they have at the regular terms appointed by 
law: Provided, however, That no speciul term 
of said circuit court for either district shall be 
appointed except by and with the concurrence || 
and consent of the circuit judge. 
Sec. 5. That all suits and other proceedings 
of whatever name or nature, now pending in }} 
the circuit or district court of the United 


| States for the district of North Carvlina, ex- 
| cept as hereinafter provided, shall be tried 


and disposed of in the circuit and district 
courts, respectively, for said eastern district, 
as the same would have been if this act had 
not been passed; and for that purpose juris- | 
diction is reserved to the said courts in said || 
eastern district, and the clerks of the circuit || 
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and district courts of the p 
North Car 


files of the said 


district of 
| ls and 
circuit and distriet courts at 
the places heretofore uppointed, and to do and 


perform all the qdutie 


resent 


, : 
lina Shall return the 


ree 


their 


up} ria@ininyg to 
said office respectively, within the eastern 
district, except as is hereinafter provided ; 
and all process returnable to, or proceedings 


no iced ior, 


any term of the present 
shal be dee ined lo 


able to the next ter 


eireuit or 
district court be retura 
m of said cour Ss, respect- 
ively, in the suid eastern district, as fixed by 


this act. 


Sec. 6. That upon application of any party 
to any suit or proceedings, civil or criminal, 


now pending in the present circuit or district 
court of the United States for the present dis- 
trict of North Curolina, which should have 
been commenced in the proper court for the 
western district of North Carolina if this aet 
had been in force at the time of i's commence- 
ment, such suit or other proceedings shall be 
removed tor turther proceedings to the proper 
court for said western district, and thereupon 
the cerk shall transmit the original papers, 
and copies of all orders made therein, to the 
clerk of the court to which or pro- 
removed for trial or such 
other procedings therein as if the said suit or 
proceedings had originally been commenced 
therein; the district attorney of said western 
distriet to designate the court to which all 
suits and proceedings, and indictments and 
criminal proceedings, wherein United 


said suit 


ceedings shall be 


the 


| States is plaintiff, shall be removed, and the 


plaintiff, or his attorney, in all other suits to 
designate the court to which tbey shall be 


|! transferred ; but no suit, indictment, or crim- 


inal proceeding, where bail is required of a 
defendant, svall be transferred until proper 
bail is given for him to appear accordingly : 
Provided, That all suits and other proceed- 
ings, both criminal and civil, now pending in 
Cape Fear district court of the United S:ates, 
at Salisbury, with all the original papers there- 


| in, shall be transferred for trial or such other 
| proceedings as shall be meet and proper toa 


special term of the district court of the United 
States for said western district of North Caro- 
lina, to be held at Salisbury, beginning on the 
second Monday in August, A. D. eighteen 
hundred and seventy-two; and all said suits 


| and proceedings not then finally disposed of 


shall, with the original papers therein, be 


| transferred to the districts courts of said west- 


district at Greensboro’ or Statesville, as 
the judge may order; and all necessary and 
proper process shail issue and be made return- 
able in said suits and proceedings to the next 
terms of said courts, respectively, for trial or 


ern 


| such other proceedings therein as if the orig- 


inal proceedings had begun in said last-named 
courts; and the clerk of said district court 
at Greensboro’ shall act as clerk at said spe- 
cial court at Salisbury; and all suits and other 


| proceedings, both criminal and civil, pend- 


ing at the late term of the United States dis- 
trict court for the Cape Fear district, held at 
Marion, beginning on [the] third Monday of 


| August, eighteen hundred and seventy-one, and 


not then finally disposed of, shall, with the 
original papers therein, be transfecred to a 
special term of the district court for said west- 
ern district, to be held at Asheville, North 
Carolina, beginning on the third Monday in 
August, eighteen hundred and seventy-two, to 
be then and there tried, or such other proceed- 
ings had therein as may be meet and proper, 
according to the practice of the court, and all 
such suits and proceedings as shall not then 
be finally dispused of shall be continued on 
the docket of sald court, at Asheville, to the 
next term thereol, and in the mean time all 
necessary and proper process shall issue from 
said Sc acdieele’ court and be returnable there- 
to, and such proceedings bad therein as if the 
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original proceedings had began in said court, 
and the elerk of said court at Asheville shall 
act as clerk of said special court at Asheville. 
Sec. 7. That the passage of this act shall 
not have the effect to destroy or impair the 
lien of any judgment or decree rendered by the 
circuit Or district court of the United States 
jor the present district of North Carolina prior 
to this act taking effect; and final process on 
any judgment or decree entered in the circult 
or district court of the United Srates for the 
district of North Carolina, or which shall be 
entered therein prior to this act taking effect, 
and all other process for the enforcement of 
any order of said courts, respectively, In any 
cause OI proceedings now pending therein, ex- 
cr pt Cause 
provided, 
to the proper court tor the eastern district of 
North Carolina, and may be directed to and 


executed by the marshal of the United States | 


for the said eastern district, io any part of the 
State of North Carolina. 
DEC. 5. 


Carolina, who shall receive an annual salary of 
three thousand live hundred dollars; and there 


shall also be appointed a district attorney of 
the United States for the said western district 
of North Carolina, who sball receive such fees 
and « Ol pe nsation, and exercise such powers 


and perform such duties, as are fixed and 
enjoined by law. 

Sec. 9. That the circuit and district judges 
shall appoint three clerks, each of whom shall 


be clerks both of the circuit and district courts | 


for said western district of North Carolina, one 
of whom sball reside and keep his office at 
Statesville, and one shall reside and keep his 
office at Asheville, and the third of whom shall 
reside and keep bis office at Greensboro’, who 
shall receive the fees and compensation for 
services performed by them now fixed by 
law. 

Sec. 10. That either of the clerks of the 
district and circuit courts for said western dis 
trict of North Carolina is hereby authorized, 
under the direction of the district judge of said 
western district, to make a transcript from any 
of the records, files, or papers of the district 
and circuit courts of the United States, re- 
touining in the office of the clerks of said east- 
ern district, of all matters and proceedings 
which relate to or coucern liens upon or titles 
to real estate siiuate in said western district, 
aud for that purpose shall have access to said 
records in tbe office of the said clerks in 
said eastern district, and such transcripts, 
when so made by either of said clerks, shall 
be cerufied to, to be true and correct, by the 
clerks making the same, and the same, when 
s0 made and certified, shall be evidence in all 
courts and places equally with said originals. 

APPROVED, June 4, 1872. 


Cnap. CCLXXXIII.—An Act amendatory of 
au Act entithd ** An Act donating Publie 
Lands to the several States and Territories 
which may provide Colleges for the benefit 

of Agriculturaland Mechanical Arts,’’ passed 

July second, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, 

and Acts ameudatory thereto. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 


resentatives of the United States of America in | 
Congress assembled, That the lauds granted to | 


the Siate of Oregon, for the establishmeut of 
an agriculiural college, by act of Congress of 
July second, eighteen hundred and Sixty-two, 
and acts awendatory thereto, may be selected 
by svid State from any lands within said State 
subject to homestead or pre-emption entry under 
the laws of the United States; and in any case 
where land 1s selected by the State, the price 
ot which is fixed by law at the double mini- 
mum of two dullars aud fifty cents per acre, 


or proceedings removed as herein | 
hall be issued trom and be returnable 


' . . } 
hat there shall be appointed a dis- | 
trict judge for the said western district of North | 


Laws of the United States. 


quantity toward satisfying the grant. 


Sec. 2. That any such selections already || 


made by said State, and the lists duly filed in 


the proper district land office, be, and the same | 


are hereby, confirmed, except so far as they 
may conflict with any adverse legal right exist- 
ing at the passage of this act: Provided, how- 
_ ever, That the State. sball not receive more 
| than ninety thousand acres, 
granted by the act of July second, eighteen 
|| hundred and sixty-two: Provided also, That 
| such lands shall not be sold by said State for 
|| less than two dollars and fifty cents per acre ; 


! . 
|| and where settlement is made upon the same, | 


|| preference in all cases shall be given to actual 
settlers at the price for which said lands may 
be offered. 

Approven, June 4, 1872. 


Cuap. CCLXXXIV.—An Act to take away 


trict Court of the United States for the 
Northern District of Georgia, to create a 
Circuit Court in said District, and for other 
purposes. 


| resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘That so much of any act 


district of Georgia the power and jurisdiction 
of a circuit court be, and the same is hereby, 
|| repealed; and there shall hereafter be a circuit 
court held for said district, presided over as 
the circuit court now is, or hereafter may be, 
in the southern district. 

Sec. 2. That all actions, suits, executions, 


might have been broughtand would have been 
originally cognizable in a@ circuit court, or 
removed thereto under any act of Congress, 
peuding in or returnable to the district court 
for the said northern district of Georgia at the 
time appointed for holding the next term 
thereof, are hereby declared to be transferred 
and made returnable to the circuit court con- 
stituted by this act, to be holden within the 
said district, and sball be heard, tried, and 
determined therein, in the same manner as if 
originally instituted in orremoved to such cir- 
cuit court. And the said circuit court shall be 
governed by the same general laws and regu- 
lations as apply to other circuit courts of the 
United States, and the clerk of said court shall 
| perform the same duties and sball be entitled 
to receive the same feesand emoluments which 
are by law established for the clerks of the 
other circuit courts of the United States, and 
shall be appointed by the circuit judge of [the] 
| circuit: Provided, That the present clerk of 





be the clerk of the circuit court of said district 
' till another appointment be made in his place 
or he be otherwise removed. 


district court for the northern district of 


year, to begin on the first Mondays of March 
and September; and there shall also be two 


| in Atlanta, in each and every year, to begin on 
the second Mondays in March and September. 
Sec. 4. That all suits hereafter to be insti- 





j 
i 


not of a local nature, shall be commenced in 
a court of the district where the defendant 
resides; butif there be more than one defend- 





writs to the other defendants, on which the 
| pluiutiff or his attorney shall indorse that the 
| writs thus sent are copies of writs sued out of 





ant, and they reside in different districts, the | 
plaintiff may sue in either, and send duplicate | 


the quantity | 


the Cireuit Court Jurisdiction of the Dis- | 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- | 


|| or acts of Congress as vests in the district | 
court of the United States for the northern 


causes, pleas, process, and other proceedings | 
| relative to any cause, civil or criminal, which | 


the district court for said northern district shall | 


Sec. 8. ‘hat there shall be two terms of the | 


Georgia, held in Atlanta, in each and every | 


terms of the circuit court for said district, held | 


| tuted ia the district or circuit court of either | 
| the northern or southern district of Georgia, | 


the same suit, and be proceeded in acc 
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such lands shall be counted as double the || the proper district; and the said writs, 


when 
from 
and 
ord- 


executed and returned into the office 
whence they issued, shall constitute one 


ingly. 
Sec. 5. That the rules of court heretofore 


| adopted, and now of force inthe district court 











| for the northern district of Georgia, 


| district ; but the same may be altere 


be, and 
ted and 
1Orthern 


: d, modi- 
fied, amended, or annulled by the said couris 
- ’ 


and new rules may be added thereto in the 
same manner as in other district and circuit 
courts. The return days of writs and execy. 
tions returnable to the said district and the 
said circuit courts shall be the first days of 
the terms of said courts respectively, but the 
time for the return of writs may be, by rule of 
court, changed to any rules day. 

Sec. 6. That the grand and traverse juries 
which have been or which may be drawn for 
the first term after the passage of this act, of 
the district court for the northern district of 
Georgia, shall be the juries for both the circuit 
and the district court; and all the acts as 
such in either court shall be valid, as if said 
juries belonged exclusively to the court in 
which they are acting for the time being. 

Sec. 7. That it shall be lawful forthe requi- 
site jurors, grand and petit, for either or both 


they are hereby declared to be, adoy 
of force in the circuit court of said ; 


_ of said courts, toserve at the first term thereof, 


to be drawn at any time by the judge of the 
said district court, or by either of the judges 
of said circuit court. 

Sec. 8. That the ninth and tenth sections 
of the act of August eleventh, eighteen hun- 
dred and forty-eight, organizing the district 
court of the northern district of Georgia, and 
all acts and parts of acts militating against this 
act, be, aud the same are hereby, repealed. 

APPROVED, June 4, 1872. 


Cuap. CCLXXXV.—An Act supplementary to 
an Act entitled ‘* An Act to aid in the Con- 
struction of Telegraph Lines, and to secure 
to the Government, the use of the sanie for 
postal, military, and other purposes,’’ ap- 
proved July twenty-fourth, eighteen lLun- 
dred and sixty-six. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the International 
Ocean Telegraph Company shall have the right 
to pre-empt and use public lands at the 
following stations in Florida on the line of 
telegraph belonging to said telegraph com- 
pany, to wit: at the twoends of the cables on 
Sinabel Island,,the station at Punta Rasa, near 
the mouth of the Caloosahatchie river, the 
station at Fort Myers, the points where the 
line of telegraph crosses the Caloosab[a]}tchie 
river, the station at Pine Island, and the sta- 
tions at Branch river, Bartow, and Tucker- 
town, each forty acres; such lands being 
public lands, and now actually used by the 
luternational Ocean Telegraph Company of 
the State of New York: Provided, That when- 
ever any one of the smallest legal subdivisions 
at any one of the stations designated is less 
than forty acres, by reason of the land lying 
adjacent to the Gulf of Mexico, or any bay 
or river, the said company shall pre-empt only 
such smallest fractional subdivision upon which 
the buildings and offices of the company are 
located. 

ApprovED, June 4, 1872. 





Cuar. CCLXXXVI.—An Act to enable the 
President to appoint a Paymaster General 
of the Army. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Lep- 
resentatives of the United States of America tn 

Congress assembled, That the sixth section of 
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the act of third March, eighteen hundred and | 
aixty-nine, making appropriations for the sup- | 
ort of the Army, is so far modified, that the | 
resident is hereby authorized to appoint a 
Paymaster General, with the rank, pay, and 
emoluments of a colonel, said appointment to || 
date from the time the appointee assumed the || 
duties of the office, to fill the vacancy now 
isting. 
in, June 4, 1872. 





Coar. CCLXXXVII.—An Act relating to 
Jnventories and Accounts of the Property | 
of the United States in Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 


Congress assembled, ‘hat to carry out more 
effectually the second section of an act en- | 
titled *‘ An act to provide inventories and ac- | 
counts of the property of the United States in 
the public buildings and grounds belonging to 
the United States in the District of Columbia, ’’ 
approved July fifteenth, eighteen hundred and | 
seventy, that it shall be the duty of the officer | 
or officers, kaving in charge the property of 
the United States in and about the Capitol, 
the President’s House, and the Botanical Gar- 
den to furnish an annual statement to the 
architect of the Capitol extension, by the 
first day of December in each year, setting 
forth the public property in all the buildings, 
rooms, and grounds, under their charge, pur- 
chased during each year, and an account of 
the disposition of such property during the 
same period, whether by sale or otherwise. 
APPROVED, June 4, 1872. 








Cuap. CCLXXXVIII.—An Act granting to 
the Davenport and St. Paul Railroad Com- 
pany the Right of Way. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain | 
Congress assembled, That the Davenport and 
Saint Paul Railroad Company, a corporation 
existing under the laws of the State of Lowa, 
be, and is hereby authorized, upon the pay- 
ment of one third of the cost of the bridge 
over the main channel of the Mississippi river 
at Rock Island, and shall also be liable for 
and pay one third of the cost of keeping the 
same in repair, to pass the cars of the said 
Davenport and Saint Paul Railroad Company 
over said bridge, with the same rights and 


|| Railroad Company shall have the right to use 


| . . e 
: : Aggy : .*" || the approaches to said t ‘ 
resentatives of the United States of America in || = o said bridge, and in case the | 
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| thereof, and of keeping the same in repair: 
| And provided further, That nothing contained || 
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Laws of the United States. 
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sage of this act. And when completed any || Daily Patriot, newspapers published in the 
other railroad company or companies shall be || city of Washington, in the District of Colum- 
permitted, under the direction of the Secretary || bia, once in each day successively of their 
of War, to pass their trains of cars over said || respective issues for thirty days immediately 
last-named bridge and track and approaches || preceding such sale. And the Governor may, 
thereto, upon paying to the parties then in || if in his opinion the said lot will bringa higher 
interest their proportionate share of the cost || price, give time for payment of a part of the 
|| purchase-money, taking the usual security 
upon said lot, which he is authorized hereby 
| to take and discharge when full payment shall 
|| be made. 

ApproveD, June 4, 1872. 





in this act shall be so construed as to interfere 
with any right or claim of the United States to 
control so much of the original line or bridge 
as is located east of the main channel of the 1 
Mississippi river. 

Sec. 4. That the Davenport and Saint Paul 





|| Cuap. CCXCI.—An Act authorizing the Con- 
struction of a Bridge across the Missouri 
river opposite to or within the Corporate 
parties hereto cannot agree upon theterms for || Limits of Nebraska City, Nebraska. 
using said approaches to said bridge, then, and | Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
in that case, the same shall be fixed by the || resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Secretary of War, upon such termsand in such || Congress assembled, That it shall be lawful 
manner as he may deem just and proper. | for the Nebraska City Bridge Company, a cor- 
APPROVED, June 4, 1872. | poration having authority from the State of 
| Nebraska and from the State ot Iowa, to build 














privileges, and subject to the same restrictions 
that are or may be exercised or enjoyed by 
any other railroad company. 

Sec. 2. That upon the payment into the 
Treasury of the United States of one half 
of the money referred to in section one of this 
act, and the payment to the Chicago, Rock 
Island, and Pacific Railroad Company of the 
remaining half of said sum of money, said 
Davenport and Saint Paul Railroad Company 
shall be authorized to construct and maintain 
its own track and bridge from the east end of 
the bridge first above mentioned to the city 
of Kock Island, in the State of Illinois: 
Provided, however, That the same shall be 
done without avy expense to the Government 
of the United States, and under the direction 
aud sball continue under the control of the 
Secretary of War. 

Sec. 3. That in case any railroad companies 


authorized by law to cross said Government | 


bridge cannot agree upon a time-table to con- 
trol the running of their respective trains 
thereon, the Secretary of War shall determine 
the question of difference, and fix the time 
for trains: Provided, That the point where 
said bridge shall strike the Illinois shore shall 
be not more than two hundred feet from the 
present Government wagon-bridge: And pro- 
vided also, ‘That said track and bridge shall 
be completed within two years from the pas- 


Cuap. CCLXXXIX.—An Act directing the || 
Conveyance of certain Lots of Ground, || 
with the Improvements thereon, for the || 
use of the Public Schools of the City of || 
Washington. 


| 


it S E c 4 - ° . ; : 
Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- |) the location of said bridge shall be allowed to 


resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the following de- 
scribed lands in the city of Washington, to wit: | 
a parcel of land marked and designated upon 
the map of the city of Washington as part of 
lot numbered eleven, in square numbered one 
hundred and forty-one, beginning at the north- 
west corner of said lot, and running thence 
due south on the west line of said square, fifty 
feet ; thence due east, thirty feet ; thence due | 
north, fifty feet ; thence due west on the north | 
line of said square, to the point of beginning. 
Also a certain piece of land, marked and des- 
ignated upon the map of the city of Washing- 
ton as a public reservation, located between 
Eigbth and Ninth streets and K street and | 
Virginia avenue southeast, known as the Ana- 
costia engine-house ; and the buildings and im- 
provements on said lot are hereby set apart and | 
appropriated for the use of the public schools 
in said city of Washington, so long as they shall 
be occupied for that purpose, and no longer. 
APPROVED, June 4, 1872, 








Cuarp. CCXC.—An Act amending an Act 
entitled ‘‘An Act directing the Convey- | 
ance of a Lot of Ground for the use of 
the Public Schools of the City of Wash- 
ington. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- | 


resentatives of the United States of America in || 


Congress assembled, ‘That the Governor of the | 
District of Columbia be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to sell and convey part of lot num- | 
bered fourteen, in square numbered two hun- | 
dred and fifty-three, being particularly de- | 
scribed as follows, to wit: beginning at north- | 
west corner of said lot, and thence running | 
south thirty-six feet nine inches, thence east | 
fifty-five feet four inches to east line of said 

lot, thence north thirty-six feet nine inches, | 
thence west to place of beginning; the pro- | 
ceeds of said sale to be invested by the author- 
ities aforesaid in another lot or part of lot in 
the city of Washington, and in improvementa 











thereon, the said property so purchased to be | 
used for the purpose of the public schools and | 


for no other purpose; and the conveyance of || 


the authorities aforesaid of the property here- | 
inbefore described shall vest in the purchaser 





thereof an absolute and perfect title: Pro- || 
vided, That said sale shall be made at public | 
| auction, in the day-time, to the highest bidder, 
| upon notice of the time, place, and terms of 
sale, published in the National Republican and 





a railroad, transit, and wagon bridge across 
the Missouri river, opposite to or in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Nebraska City, in the county 
of Otoe, and State of Nebraska; and that 


| when constructed, all trains of all railroads 


terminating at the Missouri river at or near 


cross said bridge, for a reasonable compensa- 


|| tion, to be paid to the owners thereof; and 


that all other property, goods, passengers, 
| teams, and other modes of transit shall be 
| allowed to cross said bridge; and that said 
| bridge shall not interfere with the free naviga- 
tion of said river beyond what is necessary in 
| orderto carry into effect the rights and priv- 
ileges hereby granted; and in case of any 
litigation arising from any obstruction, or 
alleged obstruction, to the free navigation of 
said river, the cause may be tried before the 
district or circuit court of the United States 
of any State in or opposite to which any por- 
tion of said obstruction or bridge may be. 

Sec. 2. That the corporators named in the 
| above incorporation shall hold the said charter 
here granted in trust for the sole and exclusive 
use and benefit of any person or persons, com- 
pany or companies, corporation or corpora- 
tions, who shall build, erect, and complete such 
bridge herein provided in accordance with the 
provisions of this act; and said original incor- 
porators shall transfer and assign, without any 
remunerative compensation, all their rights to 
any party or parties, company or companies, 
corporation or corporations, who shall erect 
said bridge ; and if said corporators, or any of 
them, shall refuse or fail to make such trans- 
| fer, upon the payment of the reasonable ex- 
penses thereof, they may be compelled to do 
so by any court having jurisdiction: Provided, 
That the said Nebraska City Bridge Company, 
and their associates, shall fail to commence in 
good faith the erection of said bridge within 
one year from the passage of this act, and com- 
plete the said bridge without unnecessary 
and unreasonable delayin accordance with the 
provisions of this charter. 

Sec. 8. That any bridge built under the pro- 
visions of this act may, at the option of per- 
son or persons, or corporation building the 





|| same, be built as a draw-bridge, with a pivot 


draw, or with unbroken or continuous spans: 
| Provided, That if the same shall be made of 
| unbroken continuous spans, it shall not be of 
less elevation, in any case, than fifty feet above 
extreme high-water mark, as understood at 
the point of location, to the bottom chord of 
the bridge, nor shall the spans of said bridge 
be less than two hundred and fifty feet in 
| length ; and the piers of said bridge shall be 
| parallel with the current of the river, and the 
| main span shall be over the main channel of 
| the river, and not less than three hundred feet 





if 
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' gth ; And provided al 0, That if fh 
bridge ghia be built under this act as a draw- 
bridge, the same shall be constructed as a 
pivol draw-bridge, with a draw over the main 
channel of the river at an accessible and navi- 
gable point, and with spans of not less than 

e hundred and sixty feet in length in the 
clear on each side of the central or pivot pier 
of the draw, and the next a Nolning spans to 
the draw shall not be less than two hundred 
and fitty feet: and said spans shall not be less 
than thirty feet above low-water mark, and not 
less than ten feet above extreme high-water 
mark, measuring to the bottom chord of the 
bridge, and the piers of said bridge shall be 
parallel with the current of the nver: And 


yp ovided also, 


[hat said draw shall be opened 
promptly, upon reasonable signal, for the pas 
F whose construction shall uot be 


admit 


Doats 
such as to of their passage under the 
permanent spans ol said bridge, except when 
trains 





are passing over the same, but in no 
case shall unnece BSAry delay oceur in opening 
the said draw during or atter the passage ol 
And provided Surther, That the eor- 
poration building said bridge may, if not un- 
authorized by the provisions of its charter of 


mcorporation, 


trains: 


enter upon the banks of said 
river, either above or below the point of the 
location of said bridge, for a distance of seven 
and erect and maintain breakwaters, or 
uch other means as may be necessary to 
make a channel for said river, and confine the 
flow of the water to a permanent chanvel, and 
to do whatever may be necessary to eccom- 
plish saad object, but shall not impede or ob 
struct the navigation of the said river; and all 
plans for such works or erections upon the 


Tlie AR, 


use 


banks of the nver shall first be submitted to | 


the Secretary of War for his approval. 

Sec. 4. That any bridge constructed under 
this act, and according to its limitations, shall 
be a lawlul structure, and shall be known and 
recognized as # post route, upon which, also, 
no bigher charge shall be made for the trans- 
mission over the same of the maiis, the troops, 
aud the munitions of war of the United States 
than the rate per mile paid for their transport- 
ation over the railroads or public highways 
leading to the said bridge. 

Sec. 5. That all railway companies desiring 
to use the said bridge shall have and be entitled 
to equal mghts and privileges in the passage 
of the same, and in the use of the machinery 
and fixtures thereof, and of all the approaches 
thereto, under and upon such terms and con- 
ditions as shall be prescribed by the Secretery 
of War, upon hearing the allegations and proofs 
of the parties in case they shall not agree. 

Sec. 6. That the plan and specilications, 
with the necessary drawings of said bridge, 
shall be submitted to the Secretary of War, 
for his approval, aud until he approve the plan 
and location of said bridge it shall not be 
built or commenced ; and should any change 
be made in the plan of said bridge, during the 


progress of the work thereon, such change | 


shall be subject to the approval of the Secre- 
tary of War; and all changes in the coustrue- 
tion of said bridge that may be directed by 
Congress shall be made at the cost and expense 
of the owners thereof. 

Seo. 7. That the right to alter or amend this 
acl, 80 a8 to prevent or remove all material 
obstrucuons to the navigation of said river by 
the construction of bridges, is hereby expressly 
reserved. 

‘Arproveb, June 4, 1872. 
Cnar. CCXCIL. 


An Act authorizing the Con- 
ion of a Bridge across the Missouri 
river at Brownvil 


Struc 
e, Nebraska. 

Be itenacted by the Senateand House of Rep 
resentatlives of the United Si tes of America in 
hat u shall be lawtul 


’ 3,7 
( ONGIVESS AGIeinoleU, 


|} and that 
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for the Brownvilie, Fort Kearney, and Pacific 
Railroad Company, a corporation organized 
under the laws of the State of Nebraska, hav- 
ing authority for that purpose from the States 
of Nebraska and Missouri, to builda bridge 
across the Missouri rive Brownville, Ne- 
lay ou and over said bridge 


railway tracks for the more per'ee! connection 


r ut 
braska. and to 


ofany railroa is thatare or shall bec mstructe d 
to the said river, at or opposite said point; 
when constructed, all of all 
roads terminating at said river, at or opposite 
said point, shall be allowed to cross said bridge 
for a reasonable compensation to the owners 
of said bridge, under the limitations and con- 
ditions hereinafter provided. 


trains 


And in case of 


any litigation arising from any obstruction or 


alleged obstruction to the free navigation of 
said river, the cause may be tried before the 
district court of the United States of either 
State in or opposite to which any portion of 
said obstruction or bridge may be. 

Sec. 2. That said Brownville, Fort Kearney, 
Pacific 
option, build said bridge asa draw-bridge, with 
a pivot or other form of draw, or with un- 
broken and continuousspans: Provided, That 
if the said bridge shall be made with unbroken 
and continuous spans it shall not be of less 
elevation in any case than fifty feet above 


and 


Railroad Company may, at their || 


extreme high-water mark, as understood atthe | 


point of location, to the bottom chord of the 
bridge, nor shall the spans of said bridge be 
less than two hundred and fifty feet in length ; 
and the piers of said bridge shall be parallel 
with the current of said river, and the main 
span shall be over the main 


| river and not less than three hundred feet in 





length: And provided also, Thatif said bridge, 
built under this act, be constructed as a draw- 
bridge the same shall be constructed as a pivot 
draw- bridge, with a draw over the main chan- 


nel of the river at an accessible and navigable | 


point, and with spans of not less than two 
hundred feet in length, in the clear, on each side 
of the central or pivot pier of the draw, and 
the next adjoining spans to the draw shall not 
be less than two hundred and fifty feet; and 
said spans shall not be less than thirty feet 
above low-water mark and not less thanten feet 


| above extreme high-water mark, measuring to 


the bottom chord of said bridge ; and the piers 
of said bridge shall be parallel with the cur- 
rent of the river: And provided also, That 
said draw shall be opened promptly, upon 
reasovable signal, for the passage of boats ; 


| and in no case shall unnecessary delay occur 


in opening the said draw during or after the 
passage of trains, 6 

Sec. 38. That said bridge constructed under 
this act, and according to its limitations, shall 
be a lawful structure, and shall be recognized 
and known as a post route, upon which, also, 
no higher charge shall be made for the trans- 
mission over the same of the mails, troops, 
aud the munitions of war of the United States, 
than the rate per mile paid for their trans- 
portation over the railroads or public high- 
ways leading to the said bridge. 

Sec. 4. That all railway companies desir- 
ing to use the said bridge shall have and be 
entuiied to equal rights and privileges in the 


| passage of the same, and in the use of the 


a 


machinery and fixtures thereof, and of all the 


| approaches thereto, under and upon such | 
terms and conditions as shall be prescribed by | 
| the Secretary of War, upon hearing the allega- 
| tions and proofs of the parties in case they 


shall not agree. 
Seo. 6. 


|| shall be built under and sabject to such regu- 
| lations for the security of the navigation of 
| said river and lake as the Secretary of War | 
shall prescribe, and the said structure shail be 
at all times so kept and managed as to offer | 
reasonable and proper means for the passage 


I hat the structure herein authorized | 


channel of the | 








GLOBE. 


; ana 


| cost and expense of the owners thereof 





| hereby, granted to the Great Southern Rajl- 


June 4, 


of vessels through and under said stryo: 


° . - 
1 the said structure shall be changed 


at he 
t tun 
: # a j > i'Om 
time to time, as Congress may direct, so ae, 
preserve the free and convenient navio: 
of said river; and the authority to ere 
continue said bridge shall be subjeec: 
cation by law whenever the public good 
in the jadgment of Congress, 
Sec. 6 


\) 
cr and 
to revy 
SO require 
That the right to alter « 

this act so as to prevent or remove all mar 
obstructions to the navigation of said rive; by 
j . : . > . : J 
the construction of said bridge is hereby 
expressly reserved. F 

APPROVED, June 4, 1872. 
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ramend 


Chap. COXCITI.—An Act granting the Riel 
of Way through the Public Lands for jk 
Construction of a Railroad and Telegraph 
in Florida. 


it 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Voat the right of way 
through the public lands be, and the same jg 
way Company, a corporation created under 
the laws of the State of Florida, its successors 
and assigns, for the construction of a railroad 
und telegraph from the Saint Mary’s river, in 
the State of Florida, to Key West, in said 
State, together with a branch road from the 
most eligible point on said road to Tampa Bay 
and Caloosa Entrance, in said State: and the 
right, power, and authority are hereby given 
to said corporation to take, from the pubiic 
lands adjacent to the line of said road, mate- 
rials for the construction thereof. Said way 
is granted to said railroad to the extent of one 
hundred feet in width on each side of the cen- 
tral line of said road where it may pass through 
the public domain, inciuding grounds for sta 
tion buildings, workshops, depots, :naching 
shops, switches, side-tracks, turn-tables, and 
water-stations, to an amount not exceeding 
twenty acres for each ten miles in length of 
the main line of said railroad: Provided, 
That within one year from the passage of this 
act the said company shall file with the Sec- 
retary of the Interior its acceptance of the 
terms of this act, and a map of the route, 
exhibiting the line of the road and its branch, 
as the same has ‘been located, and shall com- 
plete said road within ten years of the pus: 
sage of this act. It shall be the duty of the 
said company to permit any other railroad 
which has been or shall be authorized by the 
United States, or by the State of Florida, to 
form runuing connections with its road on fair 
and equitable terms. In case of disagree- 
ment, such terms shall be fixed by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 

Sec. [2.] That said road shall be a post 
route and a military road; and Congress at 
any time, having due regard for the rights of 
said company, may fix rates of tariff for trans- 
portation of troops, materials of war, and 
mails, and may add to, alter, or amend this 
act. ; 

Sec. 3. That Congress reserves it [to] itself 
the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act 
whenever in its judgment the interests of the 
people may require it. 

APPROVED, June 4, 1872. 


Cuap. CCXCIV.—An Act to extend the pro 
visions of an Act entitled ** An Act for the 
Relief of ceriain Purchasers of Lands from 
the legal Representatives of Bartholomew 
Cousin,’’ approved February eigateenth, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-one. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, VYhat the provisions ot 
an act entitled ** An act for the relief of cer- 
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Laws of the United States. 


ure shasers of lands from the legal repre- || same 
ives of Bariholomew Cousin,’’ approved 
February eighteenth, eighteen hundred and 
-oyenty-une, be, and the same are hereby, ex- 
eyded one year from the expiration thereof. 


tél 


ApproveD, June 4, 1872, 


s hereby, repealed: Provided, hbat if 
such offic -r shall have been promoted in course 
to filla vacane y, and shall bave been in the 

| performance of the duties of the higher grade 

grade from the date he is 
be allowed the increas 

APPROVED, June 5, 18 
Cuar. CCXCV.—An Act to authorize the Issue —ee 

of American Register to the brig Del- Cnap. CCCVII.—An 

shine. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
yesentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That there be issued, un- 
der the direction of the Secretary of the 
lreasury, @ register for the brig Delphine, 
formerly a French vessel, but now owned by 
Messrs. B. S. Rhett and Son, of Charleston, 
South Carolina, and which said vessel, having || 
heen brought into the harbor of Charleston in 


tain | 


to take rank, he may 
d pay from that date. 
‘ 


) 


Act to fix the Pay of 
certain Rear Admirals on the Retired List 
of the N: ivy. 

Beit enacte d by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United State: sof America in 
Congress assembled, That from and alter the 
thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred and seventy, 
rear admirals on the retired list of the Navy, 
who were retired as captains when the highest 
grade in the Navy was captain, at the age of 


; Ne. sixty-two years, or alter forty-five years’ ser- 

- damaged condition, was ordered by the | vice, and “who, after their retirement, were 

French consul at that port to be sold at public | promoted to the grade of rear admiral, and 

auction, and was purchased by said Bb. 8. performed the duties of that grade in time of 

Khet & Son, who have caused the said vessel war, shall, when not on duty, be entitled to 

to be repaired : Provided, ° hat i it shall be aud receive the pay of rear admirals on the 

proved to the satisiaction of the Secretary of retired list. 

the l'reasury that the cost of the repairs made || Approvepb. June 5, 1872. 

in the United States, after the purchase of said 

vessel by the present owners, = three vee 

times the amount paid by said B. 8S. Rhett & || Caarp. CCCVITL—An Act to provide for the 

Son at said auction, | Removal of the Flathead and other Indians 
AprroveD, June 4, 1872. | from the Bitter Root Valley, in the Territory 

of Montana 


Beit enacted by the Senate and Houseof Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘Vhatit shall be the duty 
of the President, as soon as practicable, to 
remove the Flathead Indians, (whether of full 

| or mixed bloods,) and all other Indians con- 
nected with said tribe, and recognized as mem- 
bers thereof, from Bitter Root valley, in the 
Territory of Montana, to the general reserva- 
tion in said Territory, (commonly known as 
the Jocko reservation,) which by a treaty con- 
| cluded at Hell Gate, in the Bitter Root valley, 
July sixteenth, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
five, and ratified by the Senate March eighth, 
eighteen hundred and fifty nine, between the 
United Siates and the confederated tribes 


Cuav. CONCVI.—An Act to provide for the 
Saic of the Marine Hospital and Grounds at 
San Francisco. 

Beitenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Cougress assembled, i hat the Secretary of the 
‘Jreasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
empowered to sell forthe best price that can 

obtained, after due notice, the United 

States Marine hospital building and grounds at 

Rincon point in the city of San Francisco, 

Calitornia, such sale to include all the land em- 

braced in the Government reservation at Rin- 

con point aforesaid, and, on due payment, to 
make, execute, and deliver to the purchaser or 
purchasers thereof all the rights and title | 
thereto belonging to the United States, and the 
proceeds of such sale, after deducting neces- 
gary expenses, to be paid into the Treasury of 
the United States. 

APPROVED, June 4, 1872. 


Indians, was set apart and reserved for the use 
and occupation of said confederated tribes. 
Sec. 2. That as soon as practicable after 
the passage of this act, the surveyor general 
of Montana Territory shall cause to be ‘sur: 
veyed, as other public lands of the United 
Cuarp. CCCV.—An Act to correct an Errorin || States are surveyed, the lands in the Bitter 
the Act approved February twenty-fourth, || Root valley lying above the Lo-Lo fork of the 
eighteen hundred and seventy-one. || Bitter Root river; and said lands shall be 
Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- || open to settlement, and shall be sold in legal 
resentatives of the United States of America in subdivisions to actual settlers only, the same 
Congress assembled, ‘Chat so much of the act | being citizens of the United States, or having 
entitied **An act to provide for the disposition duly declared their intention to become such 
of useless military reservations,’’ approved || cluzens, said settlers being heads of families, 
February twenty-fourth, eighteen hundred and || OF Over twenty-one years of age, In quantities 
seventy-one, as locates the military reservation || 90t exceeding one hundred and sixty acres to 
of Fort Walla- Walla, in ‘‘ Oregon,’’ is hereby each settler, at the price of one doliar and 
amended so as to read ‘‘ Washington Terri- || 'WeD'y five cents peracre, payment to be made 
tory,”’ the actual location of said reservation. || iN cash within twenty-one months from the 
Approven, June 5, 1872. date of settlement, or of the passage of this 
act. The sixteenth and thirty-sixth sections 
of said lands shall be reserved for school par- 
poses in the manner provided by law. Town 
| sites in said valley may be reserved and en- 
tered as provided by law: Provided, That no 
more than fifteen townships of the lands so 
resentatives of the United States of America in || surveyed shall be deemed to be subject to the 
Congress assembled, That the clause in section || provisions of this act: And provided further, 
seven of the act ot July fifteenth, eighteen hun- || That none of the lands in said valley above 
dred and seven: y, **making appro priations for | the Lo Lo fork shall be open to settlement 
the naval service for the year ending June || under the homestead and pre-emption laws of 
thirtieth, eighteen hundred and seventy one, || the United States. An account sha'l be kept 
and for other purposes,’’ which enacts ‘that || by the Secretary of the Interior of the pro- 
hereatter the increased pay of a promoted offi- || ceeds of said Jands, and outof the first moneys 
cer shall commence from the date he istotake || arising therefrom there shail be reserved aud 


Cuar. CCCVI.—An Act in regard to the Com- 


mencement of Increased Pay to Promoted 
Oilicers in the Navy. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep 


of Fiathead, Kootenai, and Pend d’ Oreille | 
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of fifty thousand dollars, to be by the Presi- 
dent expended, in annual instalments, in such 
manner as in his judgment shall be for the 
best good of said Indians, but no more than 
five thousand dollars shall be expended in any 
one year. 

Sec. 3. That any of said Indians, being the 
head of a family, or twenty-one years of age, 
who shall, at the passage of this act, be actu- 
ally residing upon and cultivating any portion 
of said lands, shall be permitted to remain 
in said valley and pre-empt without cost the 
land so occupied and cultivated, not exceed- 
ing in amount one hundred and sixty acres 
for each of such Indians, for which he shall 
receive a patent without power of alienation: 
Provided, Vhat such Indian shall, prior to 
August first, eighteen hundred and seventy- 
two, notify the superintendent of Indian 
affairs for Montana Territory that he aban- 
dons his tribal relations with said tribe, and in- 
tends to remain in said valley: And provided 
further, That said superintendent shall have 
given such Indian at least one month's notice 
prior to the date last above mentioned of the 
provisions of this act and of his right so to 
remain as provided in this section of this net. 

Sec. 4. [hat in case John Owen, an actual 
settler in said valley above the Lo-Lo fork, 
shall come within the provisions of the act of 
Congress of September twenty seventh, eight- 
een hundred and fifty, entitled *‘An act to 
create the office of surveyor general of the 
public lands in Oregon, and to provide for the 
survey, and to make donations to settlers of 
the said public lands,’’ and the acts amenda- 
tory thereof, he shall be permitted to establish 
such fact in the land office in the seid Terri- 
tory of Montana, and, upon proof of compli- 


| ance with the provisions of said act or acts, 


shall be permitted to obtain title, in the man- 
ner provided therein, to such quantity of land 
as he may be entitled to under the same. All 
disputes as to title to any lands mentioned in 
this act shall be decided according to the 
rules governing the decision of disputes in 
ordinary cases under the pre-emption laws of 
the United States. 
APPROVED, June 5, 1872. 


Cuar. CCCIX.—An Act to carry into effect 
the Fourth Article of the Treaty of February 
twenty-three, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
seven, with the Seneca, Shawnee, Quapaw, 
and other Indians, 

Whereas, by the foarth article of the treaty 
of February twenty-third, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-seven, with the Shawnee, Quapaw, 
and other Indians, the strip of lands belong: 
ing to said Quapaws lying within the State of 
Kansas was sold to the United States, and 
intended, by the amendment to said article, to 
be settled to actual settlers, under the pre-emp- 
tion laws of the United States; but whereas, 
by the manner of insertion of said amend- 
ment, the said lands are left without any pro- 
visions for their disposal: Therefore, for the 
purpose of carrying out the intention of the 
treaty and of its amendments, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, \hat the said amendment 
shal! not be construed as authorizing or pro- 
viding for the disposal of the lands of the said 
Quapaw Indians, which, by the fourth article 
of the said treaty of February twenty-third, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, were sold to 
the United States at one dollar and fifteen cents 
an acre, and lying and being within the bound- 
ary of the Indian territory, but said amend- 
ment shali refer to, and be construed to 
authorize wid direct,-the disposal of the strip 
of land theretofore belonging to said Indians, 
lying and being within the State of Kansas, 


rank as given in his commission,’’ be, and the || set apart for the use of said Indians the sum || aad which, by the aforesaid article of said 
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treaty, were [was] sold to the United States | tract of land in compact form equal in quan- || United States is hereby authorized to a 
for one dollar and twenty-five cents an acre. tity to one hundred and sixty acres for each || and, with the advice and consent of the &., 
Sec. 2. That the said strip of land withinthe || member of said tribe ;’’ and whereas in aletter | ate, to commission, George A. Stevens to gyo} 
Staie of Kansas, so ceded to the United States || of the Cherokee delegation, addressed to the || rank in the United States Navy as the Senees, 
by the said Quapaw band of Indians, be, and || Secretary of the Interior on the eighth day of || stances of said Stevens’ case may, in his judg 
the same is hereby, declared open to entry and || April, eighteen hundred and seventy-two, on | ment, seem to justify: Provided, That the ad 
pre-emption, under the pre-emption laws ot behalf of the Cherokee nation, containing their |} pointment hereby authorized ghall not A 
the United States, at the price of one dollar |, approval of and assent to the proposition to || the said Stevens to a position formerly occupied 
aud twenty-five cents anacre, excepting there- || provide for the settlement of the Osage and || by him in the Navy. 
from owe half section, to be patented to | Kaw Indians on that portion of the Cherokee || ApproveD, June 5, 1872, 
Samuel G. Vallier, including his improve- | country lying west of the ninety-sixth degree || —. 
suid treaty {ond all auch pro-esaptions ahull || ofthe Artennte rinse: Therdiere, || CNA. COCKIIL—Ae Ant making « Tran 
he paid for in the lawful money of the United Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
States, at the proper land office of the United | resentatives of the United States of Americain | , _ 
States, within one year from the date of settle- || Congress assembled, That in order to provide | ats trpene te . rte House of ep. 
ment, or where settlement was made before || said Osage tribe of Indians with a reservation, | ae . weeny A 2 ; — of America jn 
the passage of this act, then within one year || and secure tothem a sufficient quantity of land | eaene eceeita : a a eerenty Of the 
from the passage of the same: Provided, That || suitable for cultivation, the following described | conte ts “s ". : a ee authorized to 
in case any settler has entered upon and || tract of country, west of the established ninety- | coe tt cadet wr eb fm lor pensions 
improved a single tract, not exceeding one || sixth meridian, in the Indian territory, be, || 0" a Pm aa ee a = re aad aol- 
hundred and sixty acres, a part of which is || and the same is hereby, set apart for and con- | ee oi r - Ean a ape sanaeee = 
embraced in said Quapaw strip, and a part on || firmed as their reservation, namely: bounded | ceagets non . ‘h mes ee “o ing June thir 
the Government strip, so called, his entry of the || on the east by the ninety-sixth meridian, on | -_ 1 oo os sare = rene ow, such 
part on the Government strip, under the pre- || the south and west by the north line of the | er, Z a ire se oid to meet any 
emption laws, shall not prevent the entry of | Creek country and the main channel of the |! for cca ” See Eee aha oe appropriation 
the remainder of his tract upon said Quapaw || Arkansas river, and on the north by the south || Aden e eden a a a9 
lands, in the State of Kansas, under this act. line of the State of Kansas: Provided, That ee ee 
Arrroven, June 5, 1872. || the location as aforesaid shall be made || oh tie 
: '| under the provisions of article sixteen of the || Cuar. CCCXV.—An Act to reduce Duties on 
. || treaty of eighteen hundred and sixty-six, so imports, and to reduce Internal Taxes, and 
Cnar, CCCX.—An Act to confirm to the Great || far as the same may be applicable thereto: || for other purposes. 
and Little Osage Indians a Reservation in || And provided further, That said Great and Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
the Indian Territory. Little Osage tribe of Indians shall permit the || resentatives of the United States of America in 
Whereas by the treaty of eighteen hundred || settlement within the limits of said tract of || Congress assembled, That on and after the first 
and sixty-six between the United States and ] land [of] the Kansas tribe of Indians, the || day of August, eighteen hundred and seventy 
the Cherokee nation of Indians, said nation || lands so settled and occupied by said Kansas || two, in lieu of the duties heretofore imposed 
ceded to the United States all its lands west || Indians, not exceeding one hundred and sixty || by law on the articles hereinafter enumerated 
of the ninety-sixth meridian west longitude, || acres for each member of said tribe, to be paid |! or provided for, imported from foreign coun- 
for the settlement of friendly Indians thereon ; || for by said Kansas tribe of Indians out of the || tries, there shall be levied, collected, and paid 
and whereas by act of Congress approved July || proceeds of the sales of their lands in Kansas, || the following duties and rates of duty, that is 
fifteenth, eighteen hundred and seventy, the || at a price not exceeding that paid bythe Great || to say: 
President was authorized and directed to || and Little Osage Indians to the Cherokee |} On all slack coal or culm, such as will pass 
remove the Great and Little Osage Indians to || nation of Indians. | through a half-inch screen, forty cents per ton 


Ppoint 


Pees es sfer 
of a Pension Appropriation from one fund 


to another. 





a location in the Cherokee country west of | APpproven, June 5, 1872. | of twenty-eight bushels, eighty pounds to the 
the ninety-sixth meridian, to be designated for | —— | bushel. 

them by the United States authorities; and |! Guar. CCCXI.—An Act to provide for the || _ On all bituminous coal and shale, seventy. 
whereas it was provided by the same act of | 


restoration of the Records of the Proceed- || five cents per ton of twenty-eight bushels, 
ings of the Court of Inquiry concerning the || eighty pounds to the bushel. 

operations of the Army under the command On salt, in bulk, eight cents per one hun- 
of General Don Carlos Buell, in Kentucky | dred pounds. 

and Tennessee. | On salt, in bags, sacks, barrels, or other 
Cherokees for the lands set apart for the || Whereas it appears in the matter of invest- packages, twelve cents per one hundred 
said Osages west of the ninety-sixth meridian ; || 


rt . piles pounds. 
 Joagere ? || igation made by the court of inquiry, in the | I 
and whereas under the provisions of the above- years eighteen hundred and sixty-two and On oatmeal, one half cent per pound. 


Congress that the lands of the Osagesin Kansas || 
should be sold by the United States, and so | 
much of the proceeds thereof as were necessary 
should be appropriated for the payment to the 


anti » > . ‘ 35 | : ; : i shel. 
mentioned treaty and act of Congress and | Zetteen‘hundred and siiyesy ino the ||" ptsoeh Geen cents pos Bane 
cveurrent ation, of the, autor of the | Gperiiont af the Army under the command | 08, 208d o Relinglentber, and on Spar 
rited § es » Che ; 


; an 
ato of General Don Carlos Buell, in Kentucky and || ° other sole leather, fifteen per centum ad 
said Osages were removed from their former |! yo. nessee. that the records of the proceedings valorem. 
homes in the State of Kansas to a reservation || 0 ¢ .4:4 nemh are not to be foundon the proper On calf-skins, tanned, or tanned and dressed, 
set apart for them in the Indian territory, at || gio; in the War Department ; and io it || twenty-five per centum ad valorem. 

’ 


the time of the removal supposed to be west of |/ ¢ . . | On upper leather of all other kinds, and on 
case ; io ‘|| further appears that there is now in tl - : ; ; 7 
the said ninety-sixth meridian, and bounded || PP ow in the pos: || -kins dressed and finished of all kinds, not 


1 
; ; session of Benn Pitman, the phonograpic | . ° : 
= os Mee at eee eee reporter of said court, a full aud complete } een erence for, twenty per 
fae tees = aiid - " co || report of the proceedings of said court of || “"O'a1; skins for ade. 
provements; and whereas by a recent sur ] n all skins for morocco tanned, but un 

| 
| 
} 








vey and establishment of the ninety-sixth | = See. Senate and Houseof Rep- | finished, ten per centum ad valorem. ' 
meridian it appears that the most valuable || on sazives of the United States of America in | On chiceory-root, ground or unground, one 
portion of said Osage reservation, and upon Congress assembled, That the Secretary of || cent per pound, : . 
which all their improvements are situated, lies || Wo be directed to employ at once Benn Pit- || .0” #! timber, squared or sided, not other- 
east of the said meridian; and whereas it man, the reporter for oon of inquiry in | wise provided for, one cent per cubic foot; 
therefore became necessary to select other |! i).6 said matter, to make a full and complete On sawed boards, plank, deals, and other 


lands in lieu of those found to be east of the | transcript of the phonographic notes taken by lumber of hemlock, whitewood, sycamore, 
established ninety-sixth meridian for said and bass-wood, one dollar per thousand feet 


i him during the said investigation, and to put 
Osage Indians; and whereas a tract has accord- the same on file among the records of the War board measure; a i 
ingly been selected, lying between the western Department and to farnish a copy of the same | On all other varieties of sawed lumber, two 
boundary of the reservations heretofore set | to Congress. Py | dollars per thousand feet board measure: Pro- 
apart for said Indians and the main channel Apraorap June 6, 1872 | vided, That when lumber of any sort is planed 
of the Arkansas river, with the south line of : ae | or finished, in addition to the rates herein pro- 














the State of Kansas for a northern boundary, | - —— : | vided, there shall be levied and paid, for each 
and the north line of the Creek country and || CHaP. CCCXIT.—An Act for the Relief of side so planed or finished, fifty cents per thou- 
the main channel of the Arkansas river for a George A. Stevens, of the United States! sand feet; and if planed on one side and 
southern and western botndary ; and whereas | Navy. tongued and grooved, one dollar per thousand 
the act of Congress approved July fifteenth, || Beitenacted by the Senate and House of Kep- || feet; and if planed on two sides and tongued 


eighteen hundred and seventy, restricts the resentatives of the United States of America in | and grooved, one dollar and fifty cents per 
said reservation for said Osage Indians to ‘a |! Congress assembled, That the President of the |! thousand feet. 
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On hubs for wheels, posts, last blocks, | 


gagon blocks, oar blocks, gun blocks, heading 

ks, and all like blocks or sticks, rough- 
wn or sawed only, twenty per centum ad 
yalorem. 


Qn pickets and palings, twenty per centum || 


ad valorem. 


Ou laths, fifleen cents per thousand pieces. || 
Qn all shingles, thirty-five cents per thou- | 


nd 


cents per thousand, 


rough, and not finished, thirty per centum ad 
valorem. 

On cabinet wares and house furniture, fin- 
ished, thirty-five per centum ad valorem. 


i 


Qn casks and barrels, empty, and on sugar- | 


box shooks, and packing-boxes of wood, not 
otherwise provided for, thirty per centum ad 
valorem. 

On fruit, shade, lawn, and ornamental trees, 


shrubs, plants, and flower seeds, not other- || 


wise provided for, twenty per centum ad 
valorem. 

On garden seeds, and all other seeds for 
agricultural and horticultural purposes, not 


otherwise provided for, twenty per centum ad | 


yalorem. 

On ginger, ground, three cents per pound. 

On ginger, preserved or pickled, thirty-five 
per centum ad valorem. 

On ginger, essence of, thirty-five per centum 
ad valorem. 

On chocolate, five cents per pound, and on 
cocoa, prepared or manufactured, two cents 
per pound. 

Sec. 2. That on and after the first day of 
August, eighteen hundred and seventy-two, in 
lieu of the duties imposed by law on the arti- 
cles in this section enumerated, there shall be 
levied, collected, and paid on the goods, wares, 
and merchandise in this section enumerated 
and provided for, imported from foreign coun- 


tries, ninety per centum of the several duties || 


aud rates of duty now imposed by law upon 
said articles severally, it being the intent of 
this section to reduce existing duties on said 
articles ten per centum of such duties, that is 
to say: 
On all manufactures of cotton of which 
cotton is the component part of chief value. 
On all wools, hair of the alpaca, goat, and 
other animals, and all manufactures wholly or 
in part of wool or hair of the alpaca, and other 
like animals, except as hereinafter provided. 
On all iron and steel, and on all manufac- 
tures of iron and steel, of which such metals 
or either of them shall be the component part 
of chief value, excepting cotton machinery. 
Ou all metals not herein otherwise provided 
for,and on all manufactures of metals of which 
either of them is the component part of chief 


Value, excepting percussion caps, watches, | 
jewelry, and other articles of ornament: Pro- | 


vided, That all wire rope, and wire etrand or 
chain made of iron wire, either bright, cop- 


pered, galvanized, or coated with other metals, | 


shall pay the same rate of duty that is now 
levied on the iron wire of which said rope or 
strand or chain is made; andall wire ropeand 


wire strand or chain made of steel wire, either | 
bright, coppered, galvanized, or coated with | 


other metals, shall pay the same rate of duty 
that is now levied on the steel wire of which 
said rope or strand or chain is made. 

On all paper, and manufactures of paper, 
excepting unsized printing paper, books and 


other printed matter, not herein specifically | 


provided for. 
On all manufactures of India rubber, gutta- 


percha, or straw, aud on oil-cloths of all | 


descriptions. 
On glass and glass ware, and on unwrought 


pipe-clay, fine clay, and fuller’s earth. 








" ~ ——_—_—— 


* Onpine clapboards, two dollars perthousand. | 
On spruce clapboards, one dollar and fifty || 
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| _ On all leather not otherwise herein provided 
for, and on all manufactures of skins, bone, 
ivory, horn, and leather, except gloves and 
mittens, and of which either of said articles 
| is the component part of chief value; and on 
liquorice paste or liquorice juice. 

Sec. 3. That on and after the first day of 
October next there shall be collected and paid 
on all goods, wares, and merchandise of the 
| growth or produce of countries east of the Cape 
of Good Hope (except wool, raw cotton, and 
raw silk as reeled from the cocoon, or not fur- 


zine), when imported from places west of the 
Cape of Good Hope, a duty of ten per centum 
|| ad valorem, in addition to the duties imposed 
| On any such article when imported directly 
from the place or places of their growth or 
production. 


gust, eighteen hundred and seventy-two, in 


on the articles mentioned in this section, there 


goods, wares, and merchandise in this section 
enumerated, imported from foreign countries, 
the following duties and rates of duty, that is 
to say: 

On all burlaps, and like manufactures of 
|| flax, jute, or hemp, or of which flax, jute, or 
hemp shall be the component material of chief 
value, excepting such as may be suitable for 


rem; on all oil-eloth foundations or floor- 
cloth canvas, made of flax, jute, or hemp, or 


|ad valorem; on all bags, cotton bags, and 

| bagging, and all other like manufactures, not 

herein otherwise provided for, except bagging 

| for cotton, composed wholly or in part of flax. 

hemp, jute, gunny-cloth, gunny-bags, or other 
material, forty per centum ad valorem. 

On insulators for use exclusively in tele- 


five per centum ad valorem. 

On bonuillons or cannetille, 
threads, filé or gespinst, twenty-five per centum 
ad valorem. 
|| On emery ore, six dollars a ton; and on 
emery grains, two cents a pound. 


thirty per centum ad valorem, 

On acids, namely, acetic, acetous, and pyro- 
ligneous of specific gravity of 1.047, or less, 
five cents per pound; acetic, acetous, and 
pyroligneous of specific gravity over 1.047, 





per centum ad vaiorem ; gallic, one dollar per 
pound; sulphuric, fuming (Nordhausen), one 
cent per pound ; tannic, one dollar per pound ; 
tartaric, fifieen cents per pound. 

On acetates of ammonia, twenty-five cents 
| per pound; baryta, twenty-five cents per 
pound ; copper, ten cents per pound; iron, 
twenty-five cents per pound ; lead, brown, five 
cents per pound; white, ten cents per pound ; 
potassa, twenty-five cents per pound ; soda, 
twenty-five cents per pound; strontia, twenty- 
five cents per pound ; zinc, twenty-five cents 
per pound. 

On blue vitriol, four cents per pound ; 

On camphor, refined, five cents per pound ; 

On sulphate of quinine, twenty per centum 
ad valorem ; 

On chlorate of potash, three cents per 
pound; 

On Rochelle salts, five cents per pound ; 

On sal-soda, and soda-ash, one fourth of one 
cent per pound ; 

On santonine, three dollars per pound ; 

On strychnia, one dollar per ounce; 

On bay-rum or bay-water, whether distilled 
or compounded, one dollar per galion of first 
proof, and in proportion for any greater strength 
|| than first proof. 











. ' ond || ther advanced than tram, thrown, or organ- | 
On house or cabinet furniture, in pieces or | 


|! lieu of the duties heretofore imposed by law || 


shall be levied, collected, and paid on the | 


bagging for cotton, thirty per centum ad valo- || 


of which flax, jute, or hemp shall be the com- | 
ponent material of chief value, forty per centum 


graphy, except those made of glass, twenty- || 


and metal | 


On corks and cork bark, manufactured, || 


thirty cents per pound; carbolic, liquid, ten | 
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On rum essence or oil, and bay-rum essence 


| or oil, fifty cents per ounce. 


| On all sized or glued paper, suitable only 
| for printing paper, twenty-five per centum ad 
| valorem ; 

On vermuth, the same duty as on wines of 

| the same cost ; 

On mustard, ground, in bulk, ten cents per 
pound ; when enclosed in glass or tin, fourteen 
cents per pound ; 

On Zante or other currants, one cent per 
pound ; 

| On figs, two and one half cents per pound; 
| On raisins, two and one half cents per 
| pound ; 

| On dates and prunes, one cent per pound ; 
| On preserved or condensed milk, twenty 
| per centum ad valorem ; 


| On fire-crackers, one dollar per box of forty 
Sec. 4. That on after the first day of Au- | 


packs, not exceeding eighty to each pack, and 
in the same proportion for any greater or less 
number. 

On tin, in plate’ or sheets, terne, and tag- 
| gers tin, fifteen per centum ad valorem. 
| Qn iron and tin plates galvanized or coated 
| with any metal by electric batteries, two ceuts 
| per pound. 
‘| On Moisic iron, made from sand ore by one 
| process, fifteen dollars per ton. 
| On umbrella and parasol ribs and stretchers, 
| frames, tips, rupners, handles, or other parts 
|| thereof, when made in whole or chief part of 
iron, steel, or any other metal, a duty of forty- 
\| five per centum ad valorem: Provided, That 
| the rate of duty upon umbrellas, parasols, and 
sunshades, when covered with silk or alpaca, 
shall be sixty per centum ad valorem; all 
other umbrellas shall be forty-five per centum 
ad valorem ; 

On saltpetre, crude, one cent per pound ; 
\| refined and partially refined, two cents per 
| pound. 

Sec. 6. That on and after the first day of 
| August next the importation of the articles 
| enumerated and described in this sectiou shall 
| be exempt from duty, that is to say: 
| Acid, bora[c]jic and sulphuric; 

Agates, unmanufactured ; 
| 


Almond shells; 

Aluminium, or aluminum ; 

Amber beads and amber gum ; 

American manufactures, the following, to 

| wit, casks, barrels, or carboys, and other ves- 
sels, and grain bags, the manufacture of the 

| United States, if exported, containing Amer- 

| ican produce, and declaration be made of 
intent to return the same empty, under such 
regulations as sliall be prescribed by the Sec- 

'| retary of the Treasury ; 

| Angelica root; 

Animals brought into the United States 

| temporarily and for a period not exceeding 
six months, for the purpose of exhibition or 
| competition for prizes offered by any agricul- 
tural or racing association: Provided, That 
bond be first given, in accordance with the 
regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary 
| of the Treasury, with the condition that the 
full duty to which such animals would other- 
| wise be liable shall be paid in case of their 
| gale in the United States, or if not re-exported 
within said six months ; 
| Annato, roncou, rocou, or orleans, and all 
| extracts of. 
| Annatto seed ; 

Antimony, ore, and crude sulphuret of; 
| Aqua fortis; 
| Argal-dust; 

Arseniate of aniline ; 
| Balm of Gilead; 
| Balsams, viz: Copavia, fir or Canada, Peru, 

and Tolu; 

“Bamboo reeds, no further manufactured 
| than cut into suitable lengths for walking- 
|| sticks or canes, or for sticks for umbrellas, 
|| parasols, or sunshades ; 
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Bamboos, unmanufactured ; 
Bezoat Tones 5 

Bed feathers and downs; 
Birds, stuffed ; 

Black SALILS y 


Biack tares 
Bladder 


mais not ot 


all integuments of ani- 
ltor; 


and 


proy 


4, crude, 
herwise ide 


; | 
Bologna SHUSaVveCs; 


Bones, crude and not manufactured; bones, 
burned, calcined, ground, or steamed ; 

Borax, crude ; 

Borate of lime; 

BK oks which shall have been printed and 
manufactured more than twenty years at the 


date of importation ; 
Books, maps, and chartsim ported by author- 


ity for the uve of the United States or for the 
use of the Library ot Congress : Provided, That 
the duty shall not have been included in the 


contract or price paid; = « 

Books, maps, and charts specially imported, 
not more than two « any one invoice, 
in good faith for the use of any society incor- 
porated or established for philosophical, lit- 
erary, or religious purposes, or forthe encour- 
agement of the fine arts, or for the use, or by 
the order, of any college, academy, school, or 
seminary of learning in the United States ; 

Books, professional, of persons arriving in 
the United States ; 

Books, household effects, or libraries, or 
parts of libraries, in use of persons or families 
from foreign countries, if used abroad by them 
year, and not intended for 
any other person or persons, nor for sale; 

Brazil paste ; 


Opie S in 


not less than one 


Brazil pebbles for spectacles, and pebbles | 


for spectacles, rough ; 

Burgundy pitch ; 

Camphor, crude; 

Cat-gut strings, 
instruments; 

Chamomile flowers ; 

Charcoal ; 

China-root ; 

Cinchona root ; 

Chloride of lime ; 

Coal-stores of American vessels: 
That none shall be unloaded ; 

Cobalt, of; 

Cocoa or cocao, crude, and fiber, leaves, and 
shells of ; 

Coir and coir yarn; 

Coleothar, dry, or oxide of iron ; 

Coltsfoot (crude drug) 

Contrayerva root; 

Copper, old, taken from the bottom of 
American vessels compelled by nrarine disas- 
ter to repair in foreign ports; 

Cowage down; 

Cow or kine pox, or vaccine virus; 

Cubebs ; 

Curling-stones or quoits ; 

Curry and curry powders ; 

Cyanite or kyanite ; 

Diamonds, rough or uncut, 
zier’s diamonds ; 

Dried bugs ; 

Dried blood; 

Dried and prepared flowers ; 

Klecampane root; 

Ergot ; 

Kans, common palm-leaf 

l’arina ; 

liowers, leaves, plants, roots, barks, and 
seeds, for medicinal purposes, in a crude 
state, not otherwise provided for ; 

Firewood ; 

liint, flints, and ground flint-stones ; 

bossels ; 

Fruits, plants, tropical and semi-tropical, 
for the purpose of propagation or cultivation; 

Galanga or galangal ; 

Garancine ; 

Gentian root; 


or gut cord, for 


Provided, 


ore 


| 
| 
| 
| 


musical || 


including gla- || 


| lemon-grass ; civet; fennel ; 
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Ginger root; 

Ginseng root ; 

Goldbeaters’ molds and goldbeaters’ skins ; 

Gold-size ; 

Grease, for use as soap stock only, not 
otherwise provided for; 


iJune 6, 


|| into paper, and unfit for any other many; 


| ; 


Gunny bags and gunny-cloth, old or refuse, | 


fit only for remanulacture; 


Gut and worm-gut, manufactured or unmanu- | 


factured, for whip and other cord ; 

Guts, salted ; 

Hair, all horse, cattle, cleaned or uncleaned, 
drawn or undrawn, but unmanufactured ; 

Hair of hogs, curled, for beds and mat- 
tresses, and not fit for bristles; 

Hellebore root; 

Hide cuttings, raw, with or without the hair 
on, for glue-stock : 

Hide-rope ; 

Hides, namely, Angora goat-skins, raw, 
without the wool, unmanufactured; asses’ 
skins, raw, unmanufactured ; 

Hides, raw or uncured, whether dry, salted, 
or pickled, and skins, except sheep-skins with 
the wool on; 

Hones and whetstones ; 

Hop roots for cultivation; 

Horn-strips ; 

Indian hemp (crude drug) ; 

Indio or Malacca joints, not further manu- 
factured than cut into suitable lengths for the 
manufacture into which they are intended to 
be converted ; 

Iridium ; 

lsinglass or fish-glue ; 
Istle, or Tampico fiber; 

Jalap ; 

Josstick or Josslight ; 

Jute butts; 

Leather, old scrap ; 

Leaves, all, not otherwise provided for ; 
Lithographic stones, not engraved ; 
Loadstones ; 


Logs, and round unmanufactured timber not 


otherwise provided for and ship timber; 

Macaroni and vermicella; 

Madder and munjeet, ground or prepared, 
and all extracts of; 

Magnets ; 

Manganese, oxide and ore of; 

Murrow, crude ; 

Ma[r]sh-mallows; 

Matico leaf; 

Meer(|s]chaum, crude or raw ; 

Mica and mica waste; 

Mineral waters, all, not artificial ; 

Moss, sea-weed, and all other vegetable 
substances used for beds and mattresses ; 

Murexide (a dye); 

Musk, crude; 

Mustard-seed, brown and white ; 

Nuts, cocoa and Brazil or cream ; 

Nux vomica; 

Oil, essential, fixed or expressed, viz: al- 
monds; amber, crude and rectified ; amber- 
gris; anise, or anise-seed; anthos, or rose- 
mary ; berg: AMONt ; cajeput ; 
cedrat; 
jasmine, or jes- 


| samine; juglandium ; juniper; lavender; mace; 


| seed, 


ottar of roses; poppy; sesame, or sesamum- 
or bene; thyme, red, or origanum ; 
thyme, white; valerian ; 

Vil-cake ; 

Olives, green or prepared ; 

Orange buds and flowers ; 

Orpiment ; 

Osmium ; 

Oxidizing paste ; 

Palladium ; 

Paper-stock, crude, of every description, 
including all grasses, fibers, rags other than 
wool, waste, shavings, clippings, old paper, 
rope ‘ends, waste rope, waste bagging, gunny- 
bags and gunny-cloth, old or refuse, to be 
used in making and fit only to be converted 


caraway ; Cassia; | 
chamomile; cinnamon ; citronella, el 








| 


j 


| ture, and cotton waste, whether for 
stock or other purposes ; 
Pellitory root ; 
Persis, or extract of archil, and cudbe 
Peruvian bark ; 
Pewter and britannia metal, 
| only to be remanufactured ; 

Phanglein ; 

Plumbago; 

Polypodium ; 

Pula ; 

Quick-grass root ; 

Quills, prepared or unprepared ; 

Kailroad ties, of wood ; 

Ratan and reeds, unmanufactured ; 

Reunets, raw or prepared ; 

Root flour ; 

Saffron and safflower and extract of; 

Saffron cake ; 

Sago, crude; 

Sago and sago flour ; 

Saint John’s beans ; 

Salacine ; 

Salep, or saloup ; 

Sassairas, bark and root ; 

Sauerkraut; : 

Sausage-skins ; 

Seeds, namely, anise, anise star, Canary, 
chia, sesamum, sugar-cane, and seeds of forest 
|| trees; 

Shark-skins ; 

Snails ; 

Soap-stocks ; 

Sparterre, for making or ornamental hats; 
Spunk ; 

Stavesacre, crude; 

Storax, or styrax ; 

Straw, unmanufactured ; 

Strontia, oxide of, or protoxide of stron- 
| tium ; 

Succinic acid ; 

Sugar of milk ; 

Tale ; 

Tamarinds ; 

Teasels; 

Teeth, unmanufactured ; 

Terra-alba, aluminous ; 

Tica, crude ; 


paper 


old, and fit 





Tonquin, tonqua, or tonka beans ; 

Tripoli; 

Umbrella sticks, crude, to wit, all partridge, 
hair- wood, pimento, orange, myrtle, and other 
sticks and canes, in the rough, or no further 
manufactured than cut into lengths suitable 
for umbrella, parasol, or sun-shade sticks, or 
walking-canes ; 

Uranium, oxide of; 

Vanilla beans or vanilla plants ; 

Venice turpentine ; 

Wafers; 

Wax, bay or myrtle, Brazilian and Chi- 
nese ; 

Whalebone, unmanufactured ; 

Yams ; 

Yeast-cakes ; 

Zaffer. 

Sec. 6. That for all purposes the standard 
for vinegar shall be taken to be that strength 
which requires thirty-five grains of bicarbonate 
of potash to neutralize one ounce troy of vin- 
egar, and all import duties that now are, or 
may hereafter be, imposed by law on vinega 
imported from foreign countries sball e 
collected according to said standard. 

Seo. 7. That for a‘term of two years from 
and after the passage of this act, and no 
longer, machinery and apparatus designed ouly 
for, and adapted to be used for steam towage 
on canals, and not now manufactured in the 
United States, may be imported by any State, 
or by any person duly authorized: by the 
Legislature of any State, free of duty, subject 
to such regulations as may be prescribed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury; and also that 


. Tin, in pigs, bars, or blocks, and grain-tin; 
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fethe term of two years from and after the 
pseage of this act, and no longer, steam- plow 
pachinery. adapted to the cultivation of the 
_may be iatipartion by any person for his 
wo | se, free of duty, subject to such regu- 
ons of the Secretary of the Treasury as 
be ‘ore provided. 

Sec. 8. That all imported goods, wares, and 
merevandise which may be in the public stores 
ided warebouses on the first day of Au- 
st, eighteen hundred and seventy-two, shall 
i subjecte ‘dto no other duty upon the entry 

sreot for cousumption than if the same were 

mporte d respectively after that day; and all 
9 ods, wares, and merchandise remaining in 
bonded warehouses on the day and year ‘this 
act shall take effect, and upon which the 
juties shall have been paid, shall be entitled 
to a refund of the difference between the 
amount of duties paid and the amount of 
duties said goods, wares, and merchandise 
would be subject to if the same were imported 
respectively after that day. 

sec. 9. That where fire arms, scales, bal- 
ances, shovels, spades, axes, hatchets, ham- 
mers, plows, cultivators, mowing-machines, 
and reapers manufactured with stocks or 
haudles made of wood grown in the United 
Siates are exported for benefit of.drawback 
under section four of the act of August fifth, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-one, and entitled, 
“An act to provide increased revenue from 
imports, to pay interest on the public debt, 
and for other purposes,’’ such articles shall 
be entitled to such drawback, under that act, 
in all cases when the imported material 
exceeds one half of the value of the material 
used. 

sec. 10. That from and after the passage 
of this act all lumber, timber, hemp, Manila, 
and iron and steel rods, bars, spikes, nails, 
nd bolts, and copper and composition metal, 
which may be necessary for the construction 
ani equipment of vessels built in the United 
States for the purpose of being employed in 
the foreign trade, including the trade between 
the Atlantic and Pacific ports of the United 
States, and finished after the passage of this 
act, may be imported in bond, under such 
rezulations as the Secretary of the ‘l'reasury 
may prescribe; and upon proof that such 
materials have been used for the purpose 
aforesaid, no duties shall be paid thereon: 
Provided, That vessels receiving the benefit 
of this section shall not be allowed to engage 
in the coastwise trade of the United States 
more than two months in any One year, except 
upon the payment to the United States of the 
duties on which a rebate is herein allowed: 


or vol 


And provided further, Thatall articles of for- | 


eign production needed for the repair of 
American vessels engayed exclusively in for- 
eign trade, may be withdrawn from bonded 
warehouses free of duty, under such regula- 
tions as the Secretary of the Treasury may 
prescribe. 

Sec. 11. That the proviso in section four of 
an act entitled ‘An act to protect the reve- 
nue, and for other purposes,’’ approved July 
twenty-eighth, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
six, is hereby modified and amended so as to 
read as foliows: Provided, That from and 
after the date of the passage of this act, 
imported salt in bond may be used in curing 
fish, taken by vessels licensed to engage in the 
fisheries, under such regulations as the Sec- 
retary of the ‘'reasury sball prescribe ; and 
upon proof that said salt has been used in 
curing fish, the duties on the same shall be 
remitted. 

DISTILLED SPIRITS, 


Sec. 12. That the act entitled ‘‘ An act im- 
posing taxes on distilled spirits and tobacco, 
and for other purposes,’’ approved July || 
twentieth, eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, | 
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be and the same hereby, 
lows: 


That section one be amended by striking 


amended as fol- 


out the word ‘‘fifty,’’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof the word ‘seventy :"’ — ide ‘i. never 
theless, Ihat dist tlled spirits law illy 


dep: S- 
ited in a distillery bonded warehouse when this 
act shall take effect may be 

from on payment of the 


withdrawn there- 
taxes thereon at the 
rate within the time and in the manner fixed 
by law at the time of such de “posit: Provided 
furthe r, That the special tax paid by distillers 
prior to the taking effect of this act, which 
bas not been exhausted by the quantity of 
spirits distilled as provided by law, shall be 
refunded upon proper ap plic ation out of any 
moneys arising from internal taxes not other 

wise appropriate sd; and that 

further amended by striking 
‘*in excess of the number of gallohs,’’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof the words ‘*amount- 

ing to one half gallon or over,’’ and add after 
the words ** as a gallon’’ the words ** and any 
fractional part ot a gallon less than one half 
gallon in any cask or package, shail be exempt 


said section be 
out the words 


| from tax.’' 


| of or additions to 
| necting pipes, 


That section two be 
out the word ‘+ meters.’’ 

lhat section three be amended by striking 
out all afier the enacting clause, and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following words: that the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue is hereby 
authorized to order and require such changes 


ainended striking 


dist illing apparatus, 
pumps, Or cCisterns, or any 
machinery connected with or used in or on 
the distillery premises, or may require to be 


con- 


| put on any of the stiils, tubs, cisterns, pipes, 


| bond be made for a less sum 


or other vessels, such fasterings, 


locks, or 
seals as he may deem necessary. 


That section seven be amended by striking 


such 
than five thou- 


out the words. *‘but in no case shall 


sand doillars.’’ 
That section ten be amended by striking 


out all after the enacting clause, aud insert- 


ing in lieu thereof the following, to wit: 


| that on the receipt of notice that any per- 





out the 





son wishes to commence the business of dis- 
tilling, the assessor shall proceed, at the ex- 
pense of the United States, with the aid of 
an assistant desiguated for the purpose by 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, to 


| make a survey of such distillery for the pur- 


pose of estimating and determining its true 
spiril-producing capacity for a day of twenty- 
iour houis, @ written report of which survey 
shall be made in triplicate, one copy of 
which shall be delivered to the distiller, and 
shali take effect on aud after the date of such 
delivery, one copy retained by the assessor, 
and the other transmitied to the Commis- 
sioner of Interval Kevenue. In all surveys 
under this act forty-five gallons of mash or 
beer brewed or fermented from grain shail 


| represent not less than one bushel of grain, 


and seven gallous of mash or beer brewed 
or fermented from molasses, shall represent 
not less than one gallon of molasses, except 
in distilleries operating on the sour-mash 
princi iple, in which distilleries sixty gallons 
of beer brewed or fermented from grain 
shall represent not less than one bushel of 
grain. If the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue sball at any time be satisfied that such 
report of the capacity of any dis stillery is in 
any respect incorrect or needs revision, he 
shall direct the assessorto make, in like man- 
ner, auother survey of said distillery, the 
report of said survey to be made in triplicate 
and deposited as hereinbefore provided.’ 

That section eleven be amended by striking 
words ‘‘any assessor to assess & 
| special tax upon’ and the words ‘‘or for 
the collector to collect the same, or for any 
distiller who has heretofore paid a special 


SSIONAL GLOBE 


| striking out the words ‘ 


tax as such to,’’ 
the last specified words the words ‘‘ to com- 
mence or;”’ 


‘*assessor of 


after the words ** six hundred feet 


ing after the word ** manufacture ”’ 
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and by inserting in lieu of 


the words 
assess, or 


also, by striking out 


internal revenue to 


for any collector to collect any special tax 
for,’’ and inserting in lieu of the last specified 
words the words ** person to engage in the 
business of ;’’ 
dred feet,’’ 


also, after the words **six hun- 
each time they occur, the 
in a direct line.’’ 

‘That section twelve be amended by inserting 


words 


* the words 
‘*in a direct line.’’ 
(hat section thirteen is hereby repealed 
That section fifteen be amended by insert- 
the words 
‘* until the tax thereon shall have been paid."’ 
That section sixteen be amended by striking 


out the words ‘‘ expense of the owner of the 
distillery or warehouse ’”’ 


and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words ‘‘at the expense of the 
United States from and after the passage of 
this act.’’ 

That section eighteen be amended by striking 
out the words ‘‘ not having paid the special 


tux ’’ and inserting in leu thereof the words 
‘‘other than a rectifier or wholesale liquor- 


dealer who has paid the special tax, or a dis- 
tiller who has given the bond,’ and inserting 
after the words ‘‘ who shall put up”’ the 
words ‘‘or keep up.”’ 

That section nineteen be amended by striking 
out the words ‘‘ eleventh’’ and ‘‘ twenty-first’’ 
and ‘if any false entry shall be made in either 
of said books or any entry required to be made 
therein shall be omitted therefrom, for every 
such false entry made, or omission, the distiller 
shall forfeit and pay a penalty of one thousand 
dollars,’* and the word ‘**such’’ before the 
words ‘‘ false entry’’ the first time it occurs. 

‘That section twenty-two be amended by 
striking out the words ** having paid the special 
tax’’ and inserting in lieu thereof the words 


‘having given the bond required by law,’’ and 
by adding the following: ‘* Provided, That 


nothing in this section shall be held to apply 
to suspensions caused by unavoidable accident ; 
and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
shall prescribe rules and regulations to govern 
iu such cases of involuntary suspension.”’ 

That section twenty-three be amended by 
‘eleventh’’ and ‘‘ twenty- 
first duys,’’ and insert ‘* day.’’ 

‘That section twenty-seven be amended as 
follows: strike out the word ‘‘quantity’’ where 
it last occurs in said section and insert ‘‘ frac- 


| tional part of a gallon amounting to one half 


gallon or over ;’’ and strike out ‘* less than one 
gallon’’ in the sixth line from the bottom of 
the section, after the words ‘‘ regarded as a 
full gallon,’’ and add ‘and any fractional 
part of a gallon less than one half gallon in 
any cask or package shall be exempt from 
tax.’’ 

That section twenty-eight be so amended 


that the tax therein provided for stamps shall 


be ten cents instead of twenty-five cents. 

That section forty-two be amended by strik- 
ing out the words ‘‘the special tax has been 
paid’’ and inserting in lieu thereof the words 
‘* bond has been given;’’ also, by striking out 
the words *‘ for the non-payment of the special 
tax’’ and inserting in lieu thereof the words 
‘* because no bond has been given.’’ 

That section forty-three be amended by 
inserting after the word ‘‘brand,’’ the second 
time it occurs, the words ‘* and the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue may make such 
change in stamps and may prescribe such 
instruments, or other means for attaching. pro 
tecting, and canceling stamps for tobacco, snuff, 
cigars, distilled spirits, aud fermented liquors, 
or either of them, as he and the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall approve, such instruments 
to be furnished by the United States to the 


i| persons using the stamps to be affixed there- 
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with, under such regulation as the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue may prescribe.’’ 

Phat section forty-four be amended by strik- 
ing out the word “ distiller’? where it first 
occurs therein. 
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|| drawback, in quantities of not less than one | 
thousand gallons, and in distillers’ original | 


' 


That section forty-seven be amended by in- 
serting after the words ‘‘ original package’’ the | 


as 


words ‘‘ or in case such spirits shall have been 
rectified, the name of the rectifier and the serial 
number of the rectifier’s stamp.’’ 

Chat section forty-eight be amended by strik- 
ing out all after the enacting clause and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: *‘ That on 
all wines, liquors, or compounds known or 
denominated as wine, and made in imitation 
of sparkling wine or champagne, but not made 
from grapes grown in the United States, and 
on all jiquors, not made from grapes, currants, 
rhubarb, or berries grown in the United States, 
but produced by being rectified or mixed with 
distilled spirits or by the infusion of any matter 
in spirits, to be sold as wine, or as a substitute 
for wine, there shall be levied and collected a 


tax of ten cents per bottle or package con- | 
taining not more than oge pint, or of twenty | 


cents per bottle or package containing more 


than one pint and not more than one quart, | 


and at the same rate for any larger quantity 
of such merchandise, however the same may 


be put up, or whatever may be the package; | 


and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
shall cause to be prepared suitable and special 
stamps denoting the tax herein imposed, to 
be affixed to each bottle or package contain- 
ing such merchandise, by the person manufac- 
turing, compounding, or putting up the same, 
before removal from the place of manufacture, 
compounding, or putting up; said stamps to 
be atlixed and canceled in such manner as the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue may pre- 
scribe ; and the absence of such stamp from 
any bottle or package containing such merchan- 
dise shall be prima facie evidence that the tax 
thereon has not been paid, and such merchan- 
dise shall be forfeited to the United States. 
Any person counterfeiting, altering, or re- 
using said stamps shall be subject to the same 
penalties as are imposed for the same offences 
in relation to proprietary stamps.’’ 

That section forty-nine beramended by strik- 


ing out the word ‘*twenty-five’’ and inserting | 


in lieu thereof the word ‘‘ten;’’ also by strik- 
y 


ing out the words ‘‘ the Secretary of the Treas- | 


ury, on the recommendation of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, may appoint,’’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof the words ‘‘the 
President may nominate, and, by and withthe 
advice and consent of the Senate, appoint;’’ 
also, by striking out the words ‘‘shall be 
assigned to a designated territorial district, to 
be composed of one or more judicial districts 
and Territories, and shall keep his office at 
some convenient place in his district to be 
designated by the Commissioner, and,’’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof the words ** shall be 
assigned by the Secretary of the Treasury, on 
the recommendation of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, to duty in any part of the 
United States, and may be transferred from 
place to place, according to the exigency of 
the public service;’’ and strike out ‘ within 
his district’’ wherever it occurs. 

That section fitty be amended by striking 
out the word *‘ supervisor ’’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof the word ‘‘officer;’’ also, by 
striking out the word ‘ detectives’’ and insert- 
ing in heu thereof the word “ agents.’’ 

Phat section fifty-three be amended by strik- 
ing out all from and including the words ** fees 
for gauging,’’ downto and including the words 
** producer of such articles.’’ 

That section fifty-four be amended by strik- 
ing out all after the enacting clause, and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: ‘‘ That dis- 
tilied spirits upon which all taxes have been 
paid may be exported, with the privilege of 





casks, containing not less than twenty wine 
gallons each, on application of the owner 
thereof to the collector of customs at any port 
of entries, and under such rules and regula- 


tions and after making such entry as may be | 


prescribed by law and by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The entry for such exportation 
shall be in triplicate, and shall contain the 
name of the person applying to export, the 
name of the distiller, and of the district in 
which the spirits were distilled, and the name 
of the vessel by which, and the name of the 


| 


port to which, they are to be exported; and | 


the form of the entry shall be as follows: 

‘*+ Export entry of distilled spirits entitled 
to drawback. 

‘** Entry of spirits distilled by —— 





’ 


























in “district, State of , to be ex- | 
ported by , in the , whereof 
is master, bound to a 


‘*And the entry shall specify the whole | 
number of casks or packages, the marks and | 


serial numbers thereon, the quality or kind 


of spirits as known in commerce, the number | 
of gauge or wine gallons and of proof gallons; | 


and the amountof the tax on such spirits shall 
be verified by oath or affirmation of the owner 
of the spirits, and that the tax has been paid 
thereon, and that they are truly intended to 
be exported to the port of 


States. One bill of lading, duly signed by the 
master of the vessel, shall be deposited with 


said collector, to be filed at his office with the | 
One of said entries | 


entry retained by him. 
shall be, when the shipment is completed, 
transmitted to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
to be recorded and filed in his office. The 
lading on board said vessel shall be only after 
the receipt of an order or permit signed by the 
collector of customs and directed to a customs 
gauger, and after each cask or package shall 


have been distinctly marked or branded by | 


said gauger as follows: ‘For export from U. 
S. A.,’ and the tax-paid stamps thereon oblit- 
erated. The casks or packages shall be in- 
spected and gauged alongside of or on the 
vessel by the gauger designated by said col- 
lector, under such rules and regulations as 


the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe; | 


and on application of the said collector it shall 
be the duty of the surveyor of the port to des- 
ignate and direct one of the custom-house 


inspectors to superintend such shipment. And | 


the gauger aforesaid shall make a full return 
of such inspection and gauging in such form 
as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, showing by whom each cask of such 
epirits was distilled, the serial number of the 
cask, and of the tax-paid stamp attached 
thereto, the proof and quantity of such spirits 
as per the original gauge-mark on each cask, 
and the quantity in proof and wine gallons as 
per the gauge then made by him. And the 
said gauger shall certify on such return that 
the shipment has been made, in his presence, 
on board the vessel named in the entry for 
export, which return shall be indorsed by 
said custom-house inspector certifying that 
the casks or packages have been shipped 
under his supervision on board said vessel, 
and the tax-paid stamps obliterated; and the 
said inspector shall make a similar certificate 
to the surveyor of the port, indorsed on or to 
be attached to the entry in possession of the 
custom-house. A drawback shall be allowed 
upon distilled spirits on which the tax has 
been paid and exported to foreign countries, 
under the provisions of this act, when exported 
as herein provided for. The drawback allowed 
shall include the taxes levied and paid upon 
the distilled spirits exported, at the rate of 
seventy cents per proof gallon, as per last gauge 
of said spirits prior to exportation, and shail 


, and not to | 
be relanded within the limits of the United | 


| 


|| entered for export, that such spirits have been 
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be due and payable only after the 
entries have been made and filed, and a 
conditions complied with, as herej 
required, and on filing with the Secretary of 
the Treasury the proper claim, accompanied 
by the certificate of the collector of customs 
at the port of entry where the spirits 


proper 
ll Other 
nbefore 


are 


received into his custody and the tax-paiq 
stamps thereon obliterated ; and the Secretar 
of the Treasury shall prescribe such rules 
and regulations in relation thereto as may be 
necessary to secure the Treasury of the Uni. 
ted States against frauds: Provided, That tire 
drawback on spirits distilled prior to the pas- 
sage of this act shall not exceed sixty cents 
per proof gallon. 

That section fifty-five be amended by strik- 
ing out all after the enacting clause, and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: * That 
distilled spirits may be withdrawn from dis. 
tillery bonded warehouses, at the instance of 
the owner of the spirits, for exportation in the 
original casks, in quantities of not less than 
one thousand gallons, without the payment of 
tax, under such rules and regulations, and after 
making such entries and executing and filing 
with the collector of the district from which 
the removal is to be made such bonds and 
bills of lading, and giving such other addi- 
tional security as may be prescribed by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury: 
Provided, That bonds given under this section 
shall be canceled under such regulations as 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe. 

‘All distilled spirits intended for export, as 
aforesaid, before being removed from the dis- 
tillery warehouse shall be markedas the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue may prescribe, 
and shall have affixed to each cask an en- 
graved stamp indicative of such intention, to 
be provided and furnished by the several col- 
lectors as in the case of other stamps, and to 
be charged to them and accounted for in the 
same manner, and for the expense attending 
the providing and affixing such sta ups twenty- 
five cents for each package so stamped shail 
be paid to the collector on making the entry 
for such transportation. When the owner of 
the spirits shall have made the proper entries, 
filed the bonds, and otherwise complied with 
all the requirements of the law and regulations 
as herein provided, the collector shall issue to 
him a permit for the removal and transporta- 
tion of saidspirits to the collector of the port 
from which the same are to be exported, accu- 
rately describing the spirits to be shipped, the 
amount of tax thereon, the State and district 
from which the same is to be sbipped, the 
name of the distiller by whom distilled, the 
port to which the same are to be transported, 
the name of the collector of the port to whom 
the spirits are to beconsigned, and the route or 
routes over which they are to be sent to the port 
of shipment. Such shipments shall be made 
over bonded routes whenever practicable. The 
collector of the port shall receive such spirits, 
and permit the exportation thereof under the 
same rules and regulations as are prescribed 
for the exportation of spirits upon which the 
tax has been paid. And if any person shall 
fraudulently claim, or seek, or obtain an allow- 
ance of drawback on any distilled spirits, or 
shall fraudulently claim any greater allow- 
ance or drawback than the tax actually paid 
thereon, such person shall forfeit and pay to the 
Government of the United States triple the 
amount wrongfully and fraudulently sought to 
be obtained, and, on conviction, shall be im- 
prisoned not more than ten years; and any 
owner, agent, or master of any vessel or any 
other person who shall knowingly aid or abet 
in the fraudulent collection, or fraudulent 
attempt to collect any drawback upon, or sball 
knowingly aid or permit any fraudulent change 
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1| 
‘n the spirits so shipped, shall, on conviction, | 
+» fped not exceeding five thousand dollars |! 
god imprisoned not more than one year, and 
the ship or vessel on board of which such 
shipment was made or pretended to be made 
sball be forfeited to the United States, whether 
4 conviction of the master or owner be bad || 
or otherwise, and proceedings may be had in 
admiralty by libel for such forfeiture. 

“ Any person who shall intentionally reland 
within the jurisdiction of the United States any 
distilled spirits which have been shipped for 
exportation under the provisions of this act, 

r who shall receive such relanded distilled | 
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Laws of the United States. 


be in no case less than eighty per centum of 
the producing capacity of the distillery as 
estimated under the provisions of this act, or 
under the act to which this is an amendment, 
Any and all assessments made under this sec 
pirits on 
the distillery premises, the distillery used for 
distilling the same, the stills, vessels, fixtures, 
and tools therein, and on the tract of land 
whereon the said distillery is located, together | 
with any building thereon, from the time such | 
assessment is made until the same shall have | 


|| been paid.’’ 


That so much of section fifty-nine as imposes | 





spirits, and every person who éhall aid or abet 
jy uch relanding or receiving of such spirits, | 
chall, on conviction, be fined not exceeding | 
five thousand dollars, and imprisoned not 
more than three years; andall distilled spirits 
3 relanded, together with the vessel from 
which the same were relanded within the juris- 
diction of the United States, and all boats, 
vehicles, horses, or other avimals used in re- 
landing aud removing such distilled spirits, 
shall be forfeited to the United States.”’ 

Ibat section fifty-seven be amended by 
striking out the words ‘‘ more than”’ before the | 
words ** five gallons,’’ and inserting the words | 
‘or more’’ atter the words ‘** five gallons.”’ 

Sec. 18. That the act entitled ‘* An act im- | 
posing taxes On distilled spirits and tobacco, 
and for other purposes,’’ approved July twen- 
tieth, eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, as 
amended by the act approved April tenth, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, be, and the 
same is hereby, amended, as follows, namely : 

That section eight be amended by adding | 
the words, ‘* Provided further, That in case 
of distilleries sold at judicial and other sales 

d States, a bond may be 
taken at the discretion of the Commissioner of 
the Internal Revenue in lieu of the written 
consent required by such section, and the per- 
son giving such bond may be allowed to oper- 
ate such distillery during the existence of the 


right of redemption from such sale, on com- | 


plying with all the other provisions of law.’’ 


That section twenty be amended by striking | 
out all after the enacting clause, and inserting | 


in lieu thereof the following: ‘‘That on the 
receipt of the distiller’s return in each month, 


the assessor shall inquire and determine | 


whether the distiller has accounted for all the 
grain or molasses used, and all the spirits pro- 
duced by him in the preceding month. If the 
assessor is satisfied that the distiller has re: 
ported all the spirits produced by him, and the 
quantity so reported shall be found to be less 
than eighty per centum of the producing capa- 
city of the distillery as estimated under the 
provisions of this act, an assessment shall be 
made for such deficiency at the raie of seventy 
cents for every proof gallon. In determining 
the quantity of grain used, fifty-six pounds 
shall be accounted as a bushel; and if the 
assessor finds that the distiller has used any 
grain or molasses in excess of the capacity of 
his distillery as estimated under the provisions 
of this act, an assessment shall be made against 
the distiller at the rate of seventy cents for 
every proof gallon of spirits that should have 
been produced from the grain or molasses so 
used in excess, which assessment shall be 


made whether the quantity of spirits reported | 


is equal to or exceeds eighty per centum of 
the producing capacity of the distillery. If 
the assessor finds that the distiller has not 
accounted for all the spirits produced by him, 
he shall, from all the evidence he can obtain, 


upon distillers a special tax and the tax of | 
| four dollars per barrel, and a tax on the sales | 
| of wholesale and retail dealers, and a tax on 


| ing herein contained shall be held to repeal 
or modify the existing law as to the mode of 
keeping the books of distillers, rectifiers, or 


returns required by existing law of distillers, 
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dealers, or as to their inspection; and the || 


76o 
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their title there to, and the name or names of 
the owner or owners thereof, 

Sec. 17. That every brewer shall exeeute a 
bond to the United States, to be approved by 
the collector of the district, in a sum equal to 
twice the amount of tax which, in the opinion 
of the assessor, said brewer will be liable to 
pay during any ove month, which bond shall 
be renewed on the first day of May in each 
year, and shall be conditioned that he will 
pay, or cause to be paid, as herein provided, 
the tax required by law on all beer, lager-beer, 
ale, porter, and other fermented liquors afore- 
said made by him, or for him, before the same 
is sold or removed for consumption or sale, 
except as hereinafter provided; and that he 
will keep, or cause to - kept, a book in the 


| 


| rectifiers of fifty cents on each barrel pro- || manner and for the purposes hereinafter speci- 
| duced in excess of two hundred barrels, be, || fied, which shall be open to inspection by the 
| and the same are hereby, repealed; but noth- | 


proper officers, as by law required; and that 
|| he will in all respects faithfully comply, with 
out fraud or evasion, wit! all requirements of 
law relating to the manufacture and sale of any 
malt hquors betore mentioned: Provided, 
That no brewer shall be required to pay a 


rectifiers, or dealers shall be furnished to the || special tax as a wholesale dealer, by reason of 





| 





determine what quantity of spirits was actu- 
ally produced by such distiller, and an assess- 


ment shall be made far the difference between | 


the quantity reported and the quantity shown 
to have been actually produced, at the rate of 
seventy cents for every proof gailou: Provided, 


| vided, however, That nothing in this section 


proper oflicers of internal revenue when de- || 


selling at wholesale, at a place other than his 


manded; and that said section fifty-nine be || brewery, malt liquors manufactured by him. 


further amended by inserting after the words || 
**but no distiller”’ 
the required bond;’’ and that said section be || 
further amended by striking out the words || 
‘‘malt ligquor,’’? malt liquors,’ ‘* brewer,’’ || 
and *‘ malt liquors,’’ in the three several para- 

graphs in which they occur. And that said | 
section be further amended by adding to said | 
section the following: Every person who sells || 
or offers for sale malt liquors in larger quan- | 
tities than five gailons at one time, but who 

does not deal in spirituous liquors, shall be | 
regarded as a wholesale dealer in malt liquors | 
and not a wholesale liquor-dealer, and shall || 
pay a special tax of fifty dollars. Lvery per- || 
son who sells or offers tor sale malt liquors in | 
quantities of five gallons or less at one time, | 
but who does not deal in spirituous liquors, 
shall be regarded as a retail dealer in malt 
liquors and not a retail liquor-dealer, and | 
shall pay @ special tax of twenty dollars: Pro- 


| 


shall be held to prohibit the purifying or re- || 
fining of spirits in the course of original and || 
continuous distillation through any waterial || 
which will not remain incorporated with such || 
spirits when the manufacture thereof is com- 
plete. 

Sec. 14. That on and after the date when 
this act shall take effect, the compensation |! 
of internal revenue gaugers shall be by fees 
dependent upon the quantity gauged, to be 
prescribed by the Commissioner of Internal | 
Revenue, which, together with their actual and 
necessary travelling expenses, verified by the || 
oath of the gauger, and the compensation of 
internal revenue gangers and storekeepers, 
shall be paid by the United States monthly, 
without requiring reimbursement by distillers. | 

Sgc. 15. That the Commissioner of Internal || 
Revenue is hereby authorized, under regu- || 
lations to be by him prescribed, with the ap- | 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury, to issue 





spirits upon which the tax shall have been duly | 

paid but from whichthe stamps have been lost | 

or destroyed by unavoidable accident. 
Sec. 16. That every brewer shall, before 


| commencing or continuing business, file with 


the assistant assessor of the assessment dis- 
trict in which he shall design to carry on his 
business, a notice in writing, stating therein 
u ’ £ 


5 


| be accounted one eighth; 
| eighth and not more than one sixth, shall be 


| and not 


|| the name of the person, company, corporation, 
or firm, and the names of the members of any 
|| such company or firm, together with the place 
i| or places of residence of such person or per- 
sons, and a description of the premises on 





Sec. 18. That there shall be paid on all beer, 


the words ‘‘ who has given || lager-beer, ale, porter, and other similar fer- 


mented liquors, by whatever name such liquors 
may be called, a tax of one dollar tor every bar- 
rel containing not more than thirty-one gallons; 
and ala like rate for any other quantity, or for 
any fractional part of a barrel, which shall be 
brewed or manufactured and sold, or removed 
for consumption or sale, within the United 


| States; which tax shall be paid by the owner, 
| agent, or superintendent of the brewery or 
| premises in which such fermented liquors shail 
| be made, in the manner and at the time here 


inafter specified: Provided, That fractional 
parts of a barrel shall be halves, quarters, 
sixths, and eighths; and any fractional part of 
a barrel containing less than one eighth shall 
more than one 


accounted one sixth; more than one sixth 
more than one quarter, shall be 
accounted one quarter; more than one quar- 
ter and not more than one half, shall be 
accounted one half; more than one half and 
not more than one barrel, shall be accounted 
one barrel; and more than one barrel and 


| not more than sixty three gallons, shall be 


accounted two barrels, or a hogshead. 

Sec. 19. That every person owning or oceu- 
pying any brewery, or premises used or intended 
to be used for the purpose of brewing or mak- 
ing such feomandal liquors, or who shall have 
such premises under bis control or superin 
tendence, as agent for the owner or occupant, 
or shall have in his possession or custody any 
brewing materials, utensils, or apparatus, used 
or intended to be used on said premises inthe 


|| manufacture of beer, lager-beer, ale, porter, 


or other similar fermented liquors, either us 
owner, agent, or superintendent, shal!, from 
day to day, enter, or cause to be entered, in 
a book to be kept by him for that purpose, 


|| the kind of such malt liquors, the estima'ed 
tax-paid stamps for the restamping of distilled || 


quantity produced in barrels, and the actual 


quantity sold or removed for consumption or 
sale in barrels or fractional parts of barre!s, 
and shall also, from day to day, enter, or cacse 
to be entered, in a separate book to be kept 
by him for that purpose, an account of a!! 
materials by him purchased for the purpo 

of producing such fermented liquors, inciud- 
ing grain and malt; and shall render to said 
assessor or assistant assessor, on or before the 
temth day of each month, a true statement, in 
writing, taken from his books, of the esti 
mated quantity in barrels of such malt liquors 
brewed, and the actual quantity sold or re- 


hat the actual product shal] be assumed to || which the brewery is situated, and of his or | moved for consumption or sale during the 
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preceding month; and shall verify, or cause to 


ty aid statement, and the facts 

thre et forth, by oath or affirmation, to be 
en belo ihe assessor or Assistant assessor 

( ne trict, rccording to the torm require d 
by law, and shall immediately forward to the 


collector of the district a duplieate of said 
luly the 


and said books shall be 


ement certified by assessor or 


4istant assessor; 
ut all 
asseasor or assistant assessor, collector, dep 
uty colleetor, inspector, or revenue agent, Who 
may take 
irom. 
SEC, 


imemorandumsand transcripts there- 


20. That the entries made in such books 


: ; 1} 
limes for the inspection of any 


| 


| 


|| shall be included in estimating the commis- 


shall, onor before the tenth day of each month, || 


be verified by the oath or affirmation of the 
person or persons by whom such entries shall 
heen made; which oath or affirmation 


| brewery or brewery warehouse may besituated 
. . o 9 


have 
shall be written in the book at the end of such 
entries, and be certified by the officer admin: || 


istering the same, and shall be in form as fol- 
lows: ‘* I do swear (or attirm) that the fore- 
going entries were made by me; and that they 
stute truly, according to the best of my knowl- 
edge and belief, the estimated quantity of the | 
whole amount of such malt hquors brewed, | 
and the actual quantity sold, and the actual | 
quantity removed from the brewery owned by | 
————, in the county of — ; and, further, | 





| him, the proper stamp or stamps, and shall 


} 


that | have no knowledge of any matter or || 


thing required by law to be stated in said 
entries which bas been omitted therefrom.’? | 
And the owner, agent, or superintendent afore- 
gaid shall also, in case the orginal entries | 
made in his shall not have been made | 
by himself, subjoi thereto the following oath 
or allirmation, to be taken in manner as atore- 
‘* | do swear (or athrm) that, to the best 
ot my knowledge and belief, the foregoing | 
eutries fully set. forth all the 


book 


Raid: 


matters therein || 


° | 
required by law; and that the same are just | 
i : | 


and true ; 
in my power to make them so.”’ 

Seo. 21. That the owner, agent, or superin- 
tendent of any brewery, vessels, or utensils 
used in making fermented liquors, who shall 
evade, or attempt to evade, ttre payment ot 
the thereon, or 


refuse to make true and exact entry aud report 


lux 


of the same im the manner required by law, || to imprisonment for not more than one year. 


or to do, or cause to be done, auy of the things 


| 
by law required to be done by him as afore- || 


said, or who shall intentionally make false || 
entry in said book or in said statement, or 
knowingly allow or procure the same to be | 


done, shall forfeit, for every such offence, all || 


the liquors made by him or for him, and all | 
the vessels, utensils, and apparatus used in || 
making the same, and be habie to a penalty || 
of not less than tive hundred nor more than 
one thousand dollars, to be recovered with || 
cosis of suit, and shatl be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and shall be imprisoned fora 
term uot exceeding one year. Andany brewer 
who shall negleet to keep books, or refuse to 
furnish the account and duplicate thereof as 
provided by law, or shail refuse to permit the || 
proper officer to examine the books in the || 
manuer provided, sbatl, for every such refusal 
or neglect, forte and pay the sum of three 
hundred dollars. 

Sec. 22. hat the Commissioner of Internal || 
Revenue shall cause to be prepared, for the || 
payment of the tax aforesaid, suitable stamps | 
denoting the amount of tax required to be paid 
ou the bogsueads, barrels, and halves, quarters, || 

| 
| 





sixihs, and eighths of a barrel of such fer- 
mented liquors (and shall also cause to be pre- 
pared suitable permits for the purpose herein- 
afier mentioned), aud shall furnish the same to 
the collectors of internal revenue, who shail 
each be required to keep on hand at all times a 
suliicient supply of permits, and a supply of | 
Stalmps equai thn amount to two months’ sale 

thereof, it (here shall be any brewery or brew- || 


and that | have taken all the means |! 


fraudulently neglect or || 


| shall affix a false or fraudulent stamp thereto, 


| the stamp or permit in case of removal re 


| on which a false or frandulent stamp or per- 


| ing the same, without destroying or defacing 


|| shall make, sell, or use any false or counterfeit 
| stamp, or permit, or die for printing or making 
| stamps or permits which shall be in irita- 
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warehouse in his district, and the said 
shall be sold, and the said permits 


granted and delivered by such collectors, only 


ery 
stamps 


to the brewers of their district respectively ; 
and such collectors shall keep an account of 
the number of permits delivered and also the 
number and value of the stamps sold by them | 
to each of such brewers respectively ; and the || 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue shall allow 
apon all sales of such stamps to any brewer, 
and by him used in his business, a deduction 
of seven and a half per centum. And the 
amount paid into the Treasury by any collector 
on account of the sale of such stamps to brewers 


sions of such collector and of the assessor of 
the same district. 

Sec. 23. That every shall obtain, 
from the collector of the district in which his 


brewer 


and not otherwise, unless such collector shall 


fail to furnish the same upon applieation to 


affix upon the spigot-hole, or tap (of which | 
there shall be but one) of each and every 
hogshead, barrel, keg, or other receptacle, in 
which any fermented liquor shall be contained, | 
when sold or removed from such brewery or 
warehouse (exceptin case of removal under per- 
mit as hereinafter provided), a stamp denoting 
the amount of tax required upon such fermented 
liquor, in such a way that the said stamp or 
stamps will be destroyed upon the withdrawal 
of the liquor from such hogshead, barrel, keg, 
or other vessel, or upon the introduction of a 
fancet or other instrument for that purpose ; 
and shall also, at the time of affixing such 
stamp or stamps, as aforesaid, cancel the same 
by writing or imprinting thereon the name of 
the person, firm, or corporation by whom 
such liquor may have been made, or the initial 
letters thereof, and the date when cancelled. 
Kvery brewer who shall refuse or neglect to 
affix and cancel the stamp or stamps re 
quired by law in the manner aforesaid. or who 


or knowingly permit the same to be done, shail 
be liable to pay a penalty of one hundred dol- 
lars for each barrel or package on which such 
omission or fraud occurs, and shall be liable 


Seo. 24. Thatany brewer, cartman, agent for 
transportation, or other person who shall sell, 
remove, receive, or purchase, or in any way aid 
in the sale, removal, receipt, or purchase, of 





|| or other vessels in which the same is contaiy,,. 


| make a report thereof, verified hy 





any fermented liquor contained in any hogs- 
head, barrel, keg, or other vessel from any 
brewery or brewery warehouse, upon which 


quired by law shall not have been affixed, or 


mit, in case of removal, is affixed, with knowl- 
edge that it is such, or on which a stamp or 
permit, in case of removal, once cancelled, is 
used a second time; and any retail dealer or 
other person who shall withdraw or aid in the 
withdrawal of any fermented liquor from any 
hogshead, barrel, keg, or other vessel contain- 





the stamp affixed upon the same, or shall with- 
draw oraid in the withdrawal of any fermented 
liquor from any hogshead, barrel, keg, or other 
vessel, upon which the proper stamp shall not 
have been affixed, or on which a false or fraud- 
ulent stamp is affixed, shall be liable to a fine 
of one hundred dollars, and to imprisonment 
for not more than one year. Every person who 





tion of, or purport to be a lawful stamp, per 

mit, or die of the kind before mentioned, or 
who shall procure the same to be done, shall || 
be imprisoned tor not less than one nor more }/ 
than five years: Provided, That every brewer 
who sells fermented liquor at retarl at the |! 


—————______ ——— a 


brewery, or other place where the 


. > Same jg 
made, shall atlix and cancel the proper stam, 
or stamps upon the hogsheads, barrels. ka... 


Lined 
MCU, 


and shall keep an account of the quantity , 
sold by him, and of the number and size of y) 
hogsheads, barrels, kegs, or other vessels ; 
which the same has been contained, and 


Shal| 
Oat 
monthly, to the assessor, and forward a dy));, 
cate of the same to the collector of the die, 
trict: And provided further, That brewer. 
may remove or transport, or cause to be re. 
moved or transported, malt liquor of their own 
manufacture, known as lager-beer, in quanti. 
ties of not less than six barrels in one vesse! 
and may also remove or transport, or cause}, 
be removed or transported, malt liquors knowy 


| as ale or porter, or any other malt liquor no; 


heretofore mentioned, in quantities not |ecs 
than fifty barrels at atime, from their brew. 
eries or other places of manufacture, to a depo. 
warehouse, or other place used exclusively fo, 
storage or sale in bulk, and occupied by they, 
from one part of one collection district t, 
another part of the same collection distric:. 
or from one collection district to another 
collection district, without aflixing the proper 
stamp on said vessels of lager-beer, ale, por: 
ter, and other malt liquor at the brewery or 


| place of manufacture, under a permit to be 
obtained 


from the collector of the district 
(who is to grant the same upon applicatioy 


| wherein said malt liquor is manufactured, | 


said depot or warehouse, but to no other place, 
under such rules and regulations as the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue may prescril- 


| and thereafter the maniffacturer of the malt 


liquor so removed shall stamp the same when 
it leaves such depot or warehouse, in the sav 
manner and under the same penalties and 
bilities as when stamped at the brewer) 
herein provided ; and the collector of the ds 
trict in which such depot or warehouse 
situated shall furnish the manufacturer \ 
the stamps for stamping the same, as if | 
said malt liquor had been manufactured in | 
district: And provided further, That said , 
mit must be affixed to each and every su 
vessel or cask, and cancelled or destroyed i 
such manner as the Commissioner of Lnte1 
Revenue shall prescribe, and under the same 
penalties and liabilities as herein provided as 
to stamps: And provided further, That when 
fermented liquor has become sour or damagei, 
so as to be incapable of use as such, brewers 
may sell the same for manufacturing purposes, 
and may remove the same to places where it 
may be used for such purposes, in casks or 
other vessels, unlike those ordinarily used for 
fermented liquors, containing, respectively, not 
less than one barrel each, and having th 
nature of their contents marked upon them, 
without affixing thereon the permit, stamp, 0! 
stamps required. 

Sec. 25. That every brewer shal! by brand- 
ing mark, or cause to be marked, upon every 
hogshead, barrel, keg, or other vessel coniain- 
ing the fermented liquor made by him, before 
it is sold or removed trom the brewery, or brew- 
ery warehouse, or other place of manufacture, 
the name of the person, firm, or corporation 
by whom such liquor was manufactured, and 
the place where the same shall have been 
made. And any person, other than the owner 
thereof, or his agent, authorized so to do, who 
shali intention4lly remove or deface such marks 
therefrom, shall be liable to a penalty of filty 
dollars for each cask or vessel from which the 
mark is so removed or defaced: Provided, 
however, That when a brewer shall purchase 
fermented liquor finished and ready for sa' 
from another brewer, in order to supply \ 
customers of such purchaser, such purchas 
may, upon written notice to the collector 0! 
his intention so to do, and under such regula 
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as as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 


; prescribe, furnish his own vessels, branded 
his name andthe place where his brewery 


wilt § 


. jgeaied, to be filled with the fermented liquor 
irchased, and to be so removed ; the proper 
‘i oman) or stamps to be affixed and cancelled as 
.(oresaid, by the manufacturer, before removal. 
~ Sec, 26. That where a brewer shall, by 
ou of any accident by fire or flood, or by 
~oason of his brewery undergoing repairs, or 
other circumstances which may, in the opinion 
of the collector of the proper district, require 


or render it proper that such [a] brewer shall 


be permitted to conduct his business wholly | 


or partially at some other place within the 
came or adjoining district for a temporary 
period, it shali be lawful for such collector, 
yyder such regulations and subject to such 
limitation Of time as the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue may prescribe, to issue a per- 
mit to such brewer authorizing him to conduct 
jis business wholly or partially, according to 
e circumstances, at such other place for a 
riod in such permit to be stated, and such 
prewer shall not be required to pay another 
special tax for the purpose. 
‘Sec. 27. That where malt liquor or tun 
the first stages of fermentation, 
as unfermented worts, of 
kind, is sold by one brewer to another for the 
jose of producing fermentation or enliven- 


} iT} P 
ig old or stale ale, porter, lager-beer, or 


liquor, 10 


KUOW! 


ower fermented liquors, it shall not be liable 


«lax to be paid by the seller thereof, but 
he tax On the same shall be paid by the pur- 
chaser thereof, when the same, having been 
mixed with the old or stale beer, is sold by 
him as provided by law, and such sale or 

isfer shall be subject to such restrictions 
and regulations as the Commissioner of Inter- 
val Revenue may prescribe. 5 

Sec. 28. That the ownership or possession 
by any person of any fermented liquor after 
ls sale Or rewoOvaltrom brewery or warehouse, 
or other place where it was made, upon which 
the tax required shall not have been paid, 
shall render the same liable to seizure where 
ever found, and to forfeiture, removal under 
said permits excepted, and that the want of a 
proper stamp or stamps upon any hogshead, 
barrel, keg, or other vessel in which fermented 
liquor may be contained after its sale or re- 
moval from the brewery where the same was 
made, or warehouse, as aforesaid, shall be 
uouce to all persons that the tax has not been 
paid thereon, and shali be prima facie evidence 
of the non payment thereof. 

Sec. 29, ‘Lbat any person, otherthan the pur- 
chaser or owner of any fermented liquor, or 
person acting ou his behalf, or as his agent, 
who shall intentionally remove or deface the 
stamp or permit affixed upon the hogshead, 
barrel, keg, or other vessel in which the same 
may be contained, shall be liable to a fine of 
filty dollars for each such vessel from which 
the stamp or permit is so removed or defaced, 
aud to render compensation to such purchaser 
or owner for all damage sustained by him 
therefrom. 

Sec. 80. That any person who shall with- 
draw any fermented liquor from any hogshead, 
barrel, keg, or other vessel upon which the 
proper stamp or stamps shall not have been 
ulixed, for the purpose of bottling the same, 
or who shall carry on, or attempt to carry on, 
the business of bottling fermented liquor in 
any brewery or other place in which fermented 
liquor is made, or upon any premises having 
communication with such brewery or any 
warehouse, shall be liable to a fine of five 


hundred dollars, and the property used in | 


such bottling or business shall be liable to 
forleiwure. 
TOBACCO. 


Sec. 31. That on and after the first day of 


July next the act entitled ‘* An act imposing |} 


whatever | 


Laws of the Uni 


a Niats 8. 


taxes on distilled spirits and tobaeco. and for 


other purposes, > @ 


proved July twentieth, 
», and the 
lows: 

That section sixty-one be amended by strik- 
ing out all after the second paragraph, and 
Inserting in lieu thereof the following word 
**On all chewing and smoking tobacco, fine- 
cut, cavendish, plug, or twist, cut or granu- 
lated, of every description ; on tobacco twisted 
by hand or reduced into a condition to be con- 
sumed, or in any manner other than the ordin- 


p 
nd SIXT elgiit, be 


eighteen bundred at 


same is hereby, amended as | 
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tobaceo shall also keep a book, and- enter 
therein daily their purchases and sales, in a 
form and manner to be prescribed by the Com 
missioner of evenue, which book 
shall be open at all times for ihe inspectio: 


ot any revenue oflicer. 


Internal R 


Dealers in tobueco shall each pay five dol 
Every business it is to 
sell, or offer for sale, manufactured tobacco, 


lars. person whose 


| snuff, or cigars, shall be regarded as a dealer 


ary mode of drying and curing, prepared for | 


sale or consumption, even if prepared without 
the use of any 
without being pressed or sweetened; and on 
all fine-cut shorts and refuse scraps, clippings, 
cuttings, and sweepings of tobacco, a tax of 
twenty cents per pound.”’ 

‘That section fifty nine be amended by strik- 
ing out all of paragraphs seven, eight, nine, 
and ten, and inserting im lieu thereof the fol 
lowing, to wit: ‘* Dealers in leaf tobacco, 
except retail dealers in leaf tobacco, as here 
inafier defined, shall each pay twenty hve dol- 


lars. Every person shall be regarded as a 


| relieve 
machine or instrument, and | 


dealer in leaf tobacco whose business it is, for | 


himself or on commission, to sell, or offer for 
sale, or consign for sale on commission, leaf 
tobacco; and payment of a special tax as 
dealer in tobacco, manufacturer of tobacco, 
manufacturer of cigars, or any other special 
tux, shail not exempt any person dealing in 


leaf tobacco from the payment of the special || 


tax therefor hereby required. But no farmer 
or planter shall be required to pay a special 
tax as a dealer in leaf tobacco, for selling 
tobacco of his own production, or tobacco 


produced the same on his land. But nothing 
in this section sball be construed to exempt 
from a special tax any farmer or planter who 
shall, by peddling or otherwise, sell leaf to- 
bacco at retail directly to consumers, or who 
shail sell or assign, cousigu, transter, or dis- 
pose of to persons other than those who have 
paid a special tax as leaf dealers or manufac- 
turers of tobacco, snuff, or cigars, or to 
sons purchasing leaf tobacco tor export. 


per- 


And 


it shall be the duty of every farmer or planter || 


producing and seliing leaf tobacco, on demand 
of any internal revenue officer, or other au- 
thorized agent of the Treasury Department, 
| to furnish said officer or agent a true and cor- 
| rect statement, verified by oath or affirmation, 
of all his sales of leaf tobacco, the number 
of hogsheads, cases, or pounds, with the name 
| and residence, in each instance, of the per- 
son to whom sold, and the place to which 1 is 
| shipped. And any such farmer or plauter who 
shall wilfully refuse to furnish such informa- 
tion, or who shall knowingly make false state- 
ments as to any of the facts aforesaid, shall 
be liable to a penalty not exceeding five 
hundred dollars.’’ 


Dealers in leaf tobacco shall hereafter sell 


received by him as rent from tenants who have 


| 


| 
} only to other dealers who have paid a special | 
|| tax as such, and to manufacturers otf tobacco, 
|| snuff, or cigars, and to such persons as are 
|| known to be purchasers of leaf tobacco for | 
| export, 
||  Ketail dealers in leaf tobacco shall each pay 
\| five hundred dollars, and, if their anuuwal sales 
|| exceed one thousand dollars, shail each pay, 
I! in addition thereto, fifty cents for every dollar 
|| in excess of one thousand dollars of their sales. 
|| Every person shall be regarded as a retail 
|| dealer in leaf tobacco whose business it is to 
sell leaf tobacco in quantities less than an ori- 
| ginal hogshead, case, or bale; or who shall sell 
directly to Consumers, or LO persous Other than 
|| dealers in leaf tovacco, who have paid a spe- 
| cial tax as such; or to manufacturers of to 
| bacco, snuff, or cigars who have paid a special 
|| tax; or to persous who purchase In original 
|| packages for export. 


demand, 


in tobacco, and the payment of a special tax 
as a wholesale or retail liquor-dealer, or the 
payment of any other special tax, shall not 
any person who sells manufactured 
tobacco and cigars from the payment of this 
tax: Provided, That no manufacturer of to- 
bacco, soulf, or cigars shall be required to pay 
a special tax as dealerin maufactured tobacco 
and cigars for selling his own products at the 
place of manufacture. 

Manufacturers of tobacco shall each pay ten 
dollars. Kvery person whose business it is to 
manufacture tobacco or snutf for himself, or 
who shallemploy others to manufacture tobacco 
or snuff, whether such manufacture shall be 
by cutting, pressing, grinding, crushing, or 
rubbing of any raw or leaf tobacco, or other- 
wise preparing raw or leaf tobaeco, or manu- 
factured or partiatly manufactured tobacco or 
snuff, or the putting up for useor consumption 
of seraps, waste, clippings, stems, or deposits 
of tobacco resulting from any process of hand- 
ling tobaeco, shall be regarded as a manufac- 
turer of tobacco. 

Manufacturers of cigars shall each pay ten 
dollars. Every person whose business it is to 
make or manufaeture eigars for himself, or who 


| shall employ others to make or manufacture 


cigars, shall be regarded asa manufacturer of 
cigars. No special-tax receipt shall be issued 
to any me@nutacturer of cigars until he shall 
have given the bond required by law. Every 
person whose business it is to make cigars for 
others, either for pay, upon commission, on 
shares, or otherwise, from material furnished 
by others, shall be regarded as a cigar-muker. 
very cigar-maker shall cause his name and 
residence to be registered, without previous 
with the assistant assessor of the 
division in which such cigar-maker shall be 
employed; and any manufacturer of cigars 
employing any cigar-maker who shall have 
neglected or refused to make such registry, 
shall, on convietion, be fined five dollars for 
each day that such cigar-maker so offending, 
by neglect or refusal to register, shall be em- 
ployed by him. 

‘* Peddlers of tobacco shall be classified and 
rated as follows, to wit: when travelling with 
more than two horses, mules, or other animals, 


|| the first class, and shall pay fifty dollars; 


when travelling with two horses, mules, or 


| other animals, the second elass, and shall pay 


twenty-five dollars; when travelling with one 
horse, mule, or other animal, the third class, 
and shall pay fifteen dollars; when travelling 
on foot or by public conveyance, the fourth 
class, and shall pay ten dollars. Any person 
who sells or, offers to sell and deliver mannfac- 
tured tobacco, snuff, or cigars, travelling from 
piace to place, in the town or through the coun- 
try, shall be regarded as a peddiler of tobacco. 
Every peddler of tobacco, before commencing, 
or, if already commenced, before continuing 
to peddle tobacco, shall furnish to tue collector 
of his district a statement accurately setting 
forth the place of his residence, and, if ina 
city, the streetand number of the street where 
he resides; also the State or States through 
which he proposes to travel; the mode of 
travel, whether on foot, by pubhe conveyance, 
or to travel with one, two, or more horses, 
mules, or other animals; to state also whether 
he proposes to sell bis own manulaecteres or 
manulactures of for 


others. and, if he 


Retail dealers in leaf || other parties, to name the person or persons 
| 
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rwoom be selis. lle iall also give a bond 
mst hae im of two thousand dollars, to be 
approved by the collector of the district, that 
he will not engage in any attempt, by himself 


x by collusion with others, to defraud the 
Government of any tax on tobacco, — 
cigars; that he will neither sell, nor offer for 
gale any tobacco, snuff, or ci gars, except en 
original and full packages, as the law requires 
the same to be put up and prepared by the 
manufacturer for sale, or for removal for sale 
or consumption, and exc ept such packages of 
tobacco, snuff, and cigars as bear the manu- 
facturer’s label or caution notice, and his legal 
marks and brands, and genuine internal rev 
enue slam yp swhich have ne ver before been used, 
Every peddler of tobacco, snuff, or cigars, trav- 
elling with a wagon shall affix and keep on the 
same, in a Conspicuous place, a sign painted in 
oil-colors, or gilded, giving his full name 
3, and collection district, and shall 
Obtain a certificate from the collector of the 
district, who is hereby authorized and directed 
to issue the same, giving the name of the ped- 
resid nee, 


busines 


dler, his the class of his speciai tax 
receipt, aud the fact of his having filed the 
required bond; and every person peddling 
tobacco shall, on demand of any oflicer of iu- 
ternal revenue, produce aud exhibit said col- 
lector’s certificate, and, unless he shall do so, 
may be taken and deemed not to have paid the 
special tax, nor otherwise to have 


complied 
with the law, 


Aud in case any peddler shall 
refuse to exhibit his or her receipt as afore- 
said, when demanded by any ollicer of internal 
revenue, said ollicer may seize the horse, or 
mule, wagon aud coutents, or pack, bundle, 
or basket of any person so refusing; and the 
assessor of the district in which the seizure has 
occurred may, on ten days’ notice, published 
in any newspaper in the district,or served 
personally on the peddler, or at his dwelling- 
house, require such peddler to show cause, if 
auy he has, why the horses or mules, wagon 
and contents, pack, buudle, or basket sv seized 
shall not be forfeited; and in case no sufficient 
cause is shown the assessor may direct a for 
feiture, and issue an order to the collector, or 
lo any deputy collector of the district, for the 
sale ot the property so forfeited; and the same, 
aller payment ol the expenses ol tue proceed- 
igs, BLall be paid to the Collector for the use 
ot the United States; and allsuch special taxes 
on become due on the first day of May in 
ach year, Or ou Commencing business; and 
if such peddler sball not have paid the special 


tax for the current year he shall pay the same | 


within thirty days after the passage of this act. 
In the former case the tax shall be reckoned 
for one year, and in the latter case propor- 
tionately for that part of the year from the first 
day of the mouth in which the liability to a 
special lax commenced to the first day of May 
following, Aud any person who shail, atier 
the passage of this aci, be found peddling to- 


j 
| 


| 


bacco, suuff, or cigars, without having given | 


the boud, or without having previously obtained || 


the collector's certificate as herein provided, 
or who siall sell tobacco, snuff, or cigars other- 


wise than iu original and full packages as put | 


|| striking out the word * warehouse’’ 


up by the manufacturer; or who shail bave in | 


his possession avy internal revenue stamp or 
stamps which have been removed from any box 
or Other package of tobacco, snuff, or cigars, 
or any ewpty or partiaily emptied box or other 
package which has been used for tobacco, snuff, 
or cigars, the stamp or stamps on which have 
not been destroyed; or shall fail to have allixed 
ww his wagon, in a conspicuous place, a sign, 
painted in oil-colors, or gilded, giving his tuil 
name, business, and collection district, shall, 
for each such offence, on conviction, be Gned 
uot less than one hundred dollars vor more 
than five bundred dollars, or imprisoned not 
less than six months nor more than one year, 
vr both, at the discretion of the court.” 


|| sold under the distraint by any collector of 


| 


‘DIX TO THE CON 


‘GRESSI 


Laws of the 1 ‘nited States. 


That section sixty be amended by adding at 
the end of the section the following words, to 
wit: ‘‘And if any manufacturer of tobacco, | 
snuff, or cigars sball sell, or remove for sale | 
or consumption, any tobacco, snuff, or cigars 
upon which atax is required to be paid by 
stamps, without the use of the proper stamps, 
in addition to the other penalties imposed by 
law for such sale or removal, it shall be the 
duty of the proper assessor or assistant assessor, 
or any internal revenue officer detailed by the | 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue for that 
purpose, within a period of not more than two 
years after such sale or removal, upon such 
information as he can obtain, to estimate the 
amount of tax which has been omitted to be 
paid, and to make an assessment therefor, and 
certify the same to the collector. And the sub- 
sequent proceedings for collection shall be in | 
all respects like those for the collection of | 
taxes upon manufactures and productions.’’ 

That section sixty two be amended by strik- 
ing out after the words ‘‘ or in bladders’’ the 


words ** containing not exceeding ten pounds | 
aud inserting in lieu thereof the | 


each, or,’’ 
word ‘* and ;’’ in the paragraph relating to fine- 
cut chewing tobac co, by striking out the word 

‘one half;’’ in the paragraph relating to 
aes tobacco, by inserting after the words 
‘all smoking tobacco’’ the words ‘‘and all 
eut and granulated tobacco other than fine- 
cut chewing, 


NAL GLOBE. Ju 


|| shall not be sold for consumpi ion-in the Uy 


|} Commissioner of 


and shorts, the refuse of fine-cut | 


collector using or furnishing stamps iy ms, 
ner as aforesaid, on presenting vouchers x. 
isfactory to the Commissioner of Intery,j {:,. 
euue, shall be allowed credit for the sam. ; 
settling his stamp account with the Dep 
ment: And provided further, That iv case 
shall appear that any abandoned, condemy,9 
or forfeited tobacco, snaff, or cigars, whi 
offered for sale, will not bring a price « qui 
the tax due and payable ther reon, such yoo a. 
States; aud upon application made 
’ [uternal Revenue, he j, 
authorized and hereby directed to order th. 
desiruction of such tobacco, snuff, Or Cigars 
| by the officer in whose custody and cont 
| the same may be at the time, and in such ma, 
ner and under such regulations as the Coy 
missioner of Internal Revenue may prescribe. 

That section sixty-nine be amended by j, 
serting after the words ‘‘or imitation of 
stamp required by this act’’ the words “, 
any stamp or stamps which have beeu pre 
viously used.’’ 

That section seventy-one be amended }y 
striking out, where they occur, the words * ¢y 
in a bonded warehouse,”’ and inserting in lie, 
thereof the words ‘* or while in transfer unde; 
bond or a collector’s permit, from any manu 
\| factory, store, or warehouse, to a vessel for 
|| exportation to a foreign country.’’ 


lo the 





chewing ;’’ also, in the same ps sragraph, by 
inserting afler the words ‘‘ refuse scraps’’ the 
words ‘* clippings, cuttings,’ and by striking 
out from the last paragraph the words ‘ or the 


proprietor’s name and his trade-mark,’’ and | 
| by adding at the end of said paragraph the 
- » ~ 


following words: 


uungs, and sweepings of tobacco may be sold 
in bulk as material, and without the payment 
of tax, by one manufacturer directly to another 
manufacturer, or for export, under such re- 
strictions, rules, and regulations as the Com- 
missioner of Internal Kkevenue may prescribe: 
And provided further, That wood, metal, 
paper, or other materials may be used separ- 
ulely or in combination for packing tobacco, 
snuff, and cigars, under such regulations as 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue may 
establish.’’ 

Lhat section sixty-three be amended by 
striking out the words ‘‘and the sum of the 
said bond may be increased, from time to 
time, and additional sureties required by the 
collector, under the instructions of the Com- 
missioner of Lnternal Revenue,’’ and inserting 
in lieu thereot the following words: ‘ addi- 


|| tional sureties may be required by the col- 


lector, from time to time, but the penal sum 
of said bond shall not be computed by him in 
excess of the sum of twenty thousand dollars, 
except under special instructions of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Kevenue.’’ 


‘*And provided further, || any such empty box, bag, vessel, 
That fine-cut shorts, the refuse of fine-cut | 
chewing tobacco, refuse scraps, clippings, cut- | 


That section seventy-two be amended | 
striking out the words ‘the stamped portion 
thereof,’’ and, where they occur the first time, 
|| inserting in lieu thereof the words ‘* the stamp 
|| or stamps thereon,’’ and where the same words 
occur the second time, insert instead thereot 
the words ‘‘the stamp or stamps taken from 


wrap re} 
or envelope of any kind ;’’ also, by inse ine 
in the’ last sentence, after the words ‘ “emmys 
tied, or partially emptied,’’ the words ‘0: 
shall have in his possession, or shall allix 
| to any box or other package any stamp or 
stamps which have been previously used, or 
who shail sell, or offer for sale, any box uv: 
other package of tobacco, snuff, or cigars, 
having aflixed thereto any traudulent, spurious, 
imitation, or counterfeit stamp or stamps, or 
stamp or stamps that have been previously 
used, or shall sell from any such fraudulently 
stamped box or package, or shall have in his 
possession any box or package as aforesaid, 
knowing the same to be fraudulently stamped.” 
That section seventy-three be amended by 
striking out all after the enacting clause and 
|| inserting in lieu thereof the following, to wit: 
‘** That manufactured tobacco, snuff, and cigars 
intended for immediate exportation, after be- 
ing properly inspected, marked, and brauded, 
|may be removed from the manufactory in 
| bound without having atlixed thereto internal 
revenue stamps indicating the payment of the 
tax thereon. The removal from the manu- 
factory of such tobacco, snuff, and cigars shall 
be made under such rules and regulations, and 





That section sixty-seven be amended by | after making such entries and executing and 


and in- 
seriiug in lieu thereof the word ‘ export ;’’ 
also, by adding to the end of the said section 
the following: ** That such stamps as may be 
required to stamp tobacco, suuff, or cigars, 


internal revenue, or tor stamping any tobacco, 





filing, with the collector of the district from 
which the removal is to be made, such bonds 
and bills of lading, and giving such other 
additional security as may be prescribed by 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue and 
approved by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
All tobacco, snuff, and cigars intended for 


| snuff, or cigars which may have been aban- || immediate export as aforesaid, before being 


| 
1 
i} 


doned, condemned, or forfeited, and sold by | 
order of court or of any Government officer 
for the benefit of the United States, may, | 


removed from the manufactory, shall have 
affixed to each package an engraved stam). 
indicative of such invention, to be provided 





under such rules and regulations as the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue shall prescribe, 
be used by the collector making such sale, or | 
furnished by a collector to a United States 

marshal, or to auy vther Government officer | 
making such sale for the benefit of the United | 
States, without making payment for said | 


siamps so used or delivered; and any revenue || ation. 





| and furnished to the several collectors as i" 
| the case of others stamps, and to be charged 
to them and accounted for in the same manner: 
and for the expense attending the providing 
and allixing of such stamps, ten cents for each 
yackage so stamped shall be paid to the c 
Sates ou making the entry for such transpor'- 
When the manufacturer shall have 
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nade the proper entries, filed the bonds, and 

sherwise complied with all the requirements 

‘the law and regulations as herein pro- 
vided, the collector shall issue to him a per- | 
wit for the removal, said permit accurately 
jescribing the tobacco, snuff, and cigars to be 
hipped, the number and kind of packages, 
‘ne number of pounds, the amount of tax, the 
marks and brands, the State and collection 
jistrict from which the same are shipped, 
and the number of the manufactory and the 
manufacturer’s name, together with the port 
‘om which the said tobacco, snuff, and cigars 
are to be exported, and the route or routes over | 
which the same are to be sent to the port of 
spipment, andthe nameof the vessel or line by 
which they are to be conveyed to the foreign 
port. ‘lhe bonds required to be given for the 
exportation of the tobacco, snuff, and cigars 
shall be cancelled upon the presentation of the 
proper certificates that said tobacco, snuff, and 
gars have been landed at any port without 
ihe jurisdiction of the United States, or upon 
stirfactory proof that after shipment the game 
were lost at sea.’’ 

[hat section seventy-four be amended by | 
striking out all after the enacting clause and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following, to wit: 
“That from and after the date on which this 
act takes effect there shall be an allowance of 
drawback on tobacco, snuff, and cigars on 
which the internal tax has been paid by suit- 
able revenue stamps aflixed to the same before 
removal from the place of manufacture, when 

ie same are exported, equal in amount to the 
value of the stamps tound to have been so 
afiixed, the evidence that the stamps were so 
allixed, and the amount of tax so paid, and 
of the subsequent exportation of the said 
tobacco, snuff, and cigars, to be ascertained 
under such rules and regulations as shall be 
prescribed by the Commissioner of Internal 
Kevenue and approved by the Secretary of the 
lreasury. Any sum or sums found to be due 
under the provisions of this section shall be 
paid by the warrant of the Secretary of the 
lreasury on the Treasurer of the United 
States, out of any money arising from internal 
duties not otherwise appropriated: Provided, 
‘that no claim for an allowance of drawback 
shall be entertained or allowed for a sum less | 
than fifty dollars, nor except upon evidence | 
satisfactory to the Commissioner of Internal 
Kevenuethat the stamps affixed to the tobacco, 
snuff, or cigars alleged to have been exported 
were totally destroyed before the shipment 
thereof, and that the same have been landed 
ina foreign country or lost at sea, and have 
not been relanded within the limits of the 
United States. All tobacco and snuff now 
stored in any export bonded warehouse shall, 
on and after July first, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-two, be subject to the same tax as is 
provided by this act, and shall, within six 
months after the passage of this act, be with- 
drawn from such warehouse upon payment of 
the tax, or for export under the regulations 
of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue now 
in foree concerning withdrawals -of tobacco 
and snuff from bonded warehouses. And any 
tobacco or snuff remaining in any export 
bonded warehouse for a period of more than 
six months after the passage of this act shall 
be forfeited to the United States, and shail be 
sold or disposed of for the benefit of the same 
in such manner as shall be prescribed by the | 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Treasury.”’ 

That section eighty-nine be amended by 
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nue stamp; or who shall buy, receive, or have 
in his possession any cigars on which the tax 
to which they are liable has not been paid.”’ 
That section one hundred be amended by 
adding thereto following words: ‘‘ and 
every collector of internal revenue from whose 
district any distilled spirits, tobac 


: 


the 


| co, snuff, or 
cigars shall be shipped in bond, under the 
provisions of this act, shall render a mouthly 
account of. the same to the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, showing the amount of 
| each article produced and shipped in bond, 
| the amounts of which the exportation is com- 
| pleted according to law, and the amount re- 
maining unaccounted for at the end of each 
mouth; also any excesses or deficiencies on 
the amounts originally reported as shipped.” 

Sec. 32 


lhat any person, firm, company, 
or corporation who shall exercise or carry on 
the business of a manufacturer of tobacco, 
| snuff, or cigars, dealer in manufactured to- 
bacco, dealer in leaf tobacco, or retail dealer 
in leaf tobacco, without having paid a special 
tax therefor, as provided by law, shall, besides 
being liable to the paymentof the tax, on con 
viction, be fined not more than five hundred 
dollars, or to be imprisoned for a term of not 
more than one year, or both, at the discretion 
of the court. 
| Sec. 33. That whenever any stamped box 
containing cigars, cheroots, or cigareties, shall 
be emptied, it shall be the duty of the person 
| in whose hands the same may be to destroy 
utterly the stamp or stamps thereon. And 
any person who shall wilfully neglect or refuse 
so to do shall, for each such offence, on con 
viction, be fined not exceeding fifty dollars 
and imprisoned not less than ten days nor 
more than six months. And any person who 
shall fraudulently give away or accept from 
another, or who shall sell, buy, or use for 
packing cigars, cheroots, or cigarettes, any 
such stamped box, shall for each such offence, 
on conviction, be fined not exceeding 
hundred dollars and be imprisoned nt more 
than one year. 

Sec. 34. That section one hundred and sixty- 
f the act of June thirtieth, eighteen 








one 


nine of 
hundred and sixty-four, as amended by the act 
| of July thirteenth, eighteen hundred and sixty 
six, be amended by striking out the proviso at 
the end thereof. 

Sec. 35. That so much of section ninety- 
four of the act entitled ‘‘An act to provide 
internal revenue to support the Government, 
| to pay interest on the public debt, and for 
other purposes,’ approved June thirtieth, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-four, and all ucts 


as impose a tax on gas made of coal wholly 
or in part, or of any other material, be, and 
the same is hereby, repealed. 

Sec. 36. That on and after the first day of 
October, eighteen hundred and seventy-two, 
all the taxes imposed by stamps under and by 
| virtue of schedule B of section one hundred 
and seventy of the act approved June thirtieth, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-four, and the sev- 
eral acts amendatory thereof, be, and the 


tax of two cents on bank checks, drafts, or 
orders: Provided, That where any mortgage 
has been executed and recorded, or may be 
executed aud recorded, betore the first day of 
October, anno Domini eighteen hundred and 
seventy-two, to secure the payment of bonds 
| or obligations that may be made and issued 
from time to time, mortgage not 
being stamped, ail such bonds or obligations 


and such 





inserting in the last sentence after the words 
‘false or fraudulent or counterfeit stamp ”’ 
the following words; ‘‘ or who shall affix to 
any box containing cigars a stamp in the simil- 
tude or likeness of any stamp required to be 
used by the laws of the United States, whether 
We Same shall be a customs or internal reve- 


so made and issued on or after the said first 
day of October, anno Domini eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-two, shall not be subject to 
any stamp duty, but only such of their bonds 
| or obligations as may have been made and 
issued before the day last aforesaid: And 
| provided further, That in the mean time th 


and parts of acts amendatory of said section, || 


| same are hereby repealed, excepting only the 


42p Cona....2p SgEss. 


holder of any instrument of writing of what- 
ever kind and description which has been 
made or issued without being duly stamped, 
or with a defunct [deficieat] stamp, may make 
application to any collector of internal reve- 
nue, and that upon such application such col- 
lector shall thereupon affix the stamp provided 
by such holder upon such instrument of writ 
ing as [is] required by law to be put upon the 
same, and subject to the provisions of section 
ove hundred and fifty-eight of the internal 
revenue laws. 

Sec. 37. That the taxes imposed by section 
one hundred and ten of the act entitled “An 
act to provide internal revenue to support the 
Government, to pay interest on the publi 
debt, and for other purposes,’’ approved June 
thirtieth, eighteen hundred and sixty-four, as 
amended by section nine of the act of July 
thirteenth, eighteen hundred aud sixty-six, to 
reduce internal taxation and to amend the act 
aforesaid and acts amendatory thereof, upon 
the deposits, capital, and circulation of banks, 
or persons, associations, Companies, or cor- 
porations engaged in the business of banking, 
shall hereafter be paid semi-annually, on the 
first day of January and the first day of July ; 
but the same shall be calculated at the rate 
per month as prescribed by said section, so 
that the tax for six months shall not be less 
than the aggregate would be if the said taxes 
were collected monthly, as prescribed by said 
section. And the words ‘‘ capital employed,”’ 
in said section, shall not include money bor- 
rowed or received from day to day, in the 
usual course of business, from any person not 
a partner of or interested in the said bank, 
association, or firm. And the exemption from 
tax, authorized by said section, of deposits 
of less than five hundred dollars, made in the 
name of one person, in associations or com- 
panies known as provident institutions, sav 
ings banks, savings funds, or savings insti- 
tutions, is hereby extended to deposits so 
made of not exceeding two thousand dollars. 

Sec. 38. That the purposes of a charitable 
character mentioned in section twenty-seven 
of the act of July fourteenth, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy, are intended, and are hereby 
construed, to include all devises and legacies 
to associations, trustees, societies, and corpora: 
tions es! Ulished or carried on for any benevo 
lent, riigious, or charitable object without a 
view to pecuniary profit. 

Src. 39. That so much of section one hun- 
dred and seventy nine of the act of July thir- 
teenth, eighteen hundred and sixty-six, as 
provides for moieties to informers be, and the 
same is hereby, repealed ; and the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, is facebs 
authorized to pay such sums, not exceeding 
in the avgregate the amount appropriated 
therefor, us may, in his judgment, be deemed 
necessary for detecting and bringing to trial 
and punishmeut persons guilty of violating the 
internal revenue laws, or conniving at the 
same, in cases where such expenses are not 
otherwise provid-d for by law; and for this 
purpose there is hereby appropriated one hun- 
dred thousand dollars, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Sec. 40. That section sixty-three of the act 
approved July thirteenth, eighteen hundred 
aud sixty-six, entitled ‘An act to reduce in- 
ternal taxation, and to amend an act entitled 
‘An act to provide internal revenue to support 
the Government, to pay interest on the ublic 
debt, and for other purposes,’ approved June 
toirtieth, eigbteen hundred at j SIXLY four, and 
acts ameuuatlory atnended by 

where 
inserting in lieu 
words * five hundred ;’’ 


gy out the words inder any ol the 
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visions of this act, or of any act to which this 
is an amendment,’’ and mn erting in lieu there 
of the words * under the provisions of any 


lnutert al reven 


Sec. 41. Thatsection one hundred and sixty- 
one of the act entitled ‘* An act to provide 
internal revenue to support the Government, 
to pay interest on the publie debt, and for 
other purposes,’’ approved June thirtieth, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-four, be amended 
by striking out the words ‘this act,’’ oecur- 
ring after the words ‘‘ stamps issued under 
the provisions of,’’ and inserting in lieu there 
of the words ‘‘any internal revenue act.’’ 

Sec. 42. That all internal taxes now assessed 
or liable to be against, but not col- 
lected from, ship-builders as manufacturers, 
under section four of the act of March thirty- 
first, eighteen hundred and sixty 


ue act. 


assessed 


eight, enti- 
tled ** An act to exempt certain manufactures 
from internal tax, and for other purposes,”’ 
for sales of vessels, be, and the same are 


hereby, remitted, and no further 


shall be made on account thereof. 

Sec. 43. That prior to the first day of Janu 
ary, eighteen bundred and seventy-three, it 
shall be the duty of the President, and he is 
hereby authorize d and directed, to reduce the 
United States 
to not exceeding eighty in number, and for 
that purpose he may unite two or more dis- 
tricts, or States, or T'e FeHories, into one dis 
trict, and he shall designate from among the 
existing revenue adhaecs one collector and 
one assessor for each new district, or at his 
discretion he may, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, mominate and appoint 
new oflicers for such new district; and the col 
lector and @sSSeSsor BO designated or appointed 
according to law, and the 
Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized 
aud re quired, prior to the first day of Janu 
lary, eighteen hundred 4 id seventy three, Lo 
reduce the number of internal revenue assist- 


assessments 


internal revenue digtricts in the 


ial] tive bond 


ant assessors, inspectors, gaugers, store-keep- 
ers, and the clerks and employees in the Inter- 
nal Revenue Bureau to as small a number 
as is consistent with the pert ormance of the 
reduced duties of the service, and that he 
rey ort ils next session the re 
duction made under this act, and such further 
changes in the organization of the internal 


revenue service as will promote its efliciency 


Lo Danae 8s at 


and economy. 

Suc. 44. Lhat all suits and proceedings for 
the recovery of any internal tax alleged to 
have been erroneously assessed or collected, 
or any penalty claimed to have been collected 
without authority, or for any sum which it is 
manner 
ed, shall be brought within 
two years next ster the cause of action ac 
crued and not after; and all claims for the 
refunding of any internal tax or penalty shall 
be presented to the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue within two years next after the cause 
of action aecrued and not alter: Provided, 
Phat actions for claims, which have acerued 
prior to the passage of this ac 


alleged was excessive, or in an y 


wrongtuilly collect 


t, shall be com- 
menced in the courts or presented to the 
Commissiouer of Internal Revenue within one 
year from the date of said passage: And pro- 
vided further, Vhat where a claim shali be 
pending betore said Commissioner the claim- 
ant may bring his action within one year after 
such decision and not afier: And provided 
jurther, That no right of action barred by 
any statute now in force shall be revived by 
anything herein contained. 

45. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
is hereby authorized and directed carefully to 
revise and prepare ‘or publication the internal 
revenue laws in force after the passage of this 
act, wiih amendments incorporated in their 
proper places, conveniently arranged for refer- 
ence, and with a proper 
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same be printed as soon as practicable by the 
Congressional Printer. That ten thousand 
copies be printed, five thousand for the use of 
the House of Representatives, two thousand 
for the use of the Senate, and three thousand 
for the use of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. 

Sec. 46. That all acts and parts of acts in- 
consistent with the provisions of this act are 


hereby repealed: Provided, That all the pro 


visions of said act. shall be in force for levying 
and collecting all taxes properly assessed, or | 
liable to be assessed, or accruing under the | 


provisions of former acts, the right to which 
has as already accrued, or which may here- 
after accrue, under said acts, and for main- 
taining, continuing, and enforcing liens, fines, 
penalties, and forteitures incurred under and 
by virtue thereof. And this act shall not be 
construed to affect any act done, right accrued, 
or penalty incurred under former acts, but 
every such right is hereby saved; and all suits 
and prosecutions for acts already done in vio- 
lation of any former act or acts of Congress 


relating to the subjects embraced in this act | 


may be commenced or proceeded with in like 
manner as if this act had not been passed: 
Provided, That whenever the duty imposed 
by any existing law shall cease in consequence 
of any limitation therein contained before the 
espective provisions of this act shall take 
effect, the same duty or tax shall be, and is 
hereby, continued until such provisions of this 
act shall take effect; and where any act is 
hereby repealed, no duty or tax imposed 
thereby shall be held to cease in consequence 
of such repeal until the respective correspond- 
ing provisions of this act shall take eifect. 

Sec. 47. That this act shall take effect on 
the first day of August, eighteen, hundred and 
seventy two, except where otherwise provided. 
And the Commissioner of Internal Revenue is 
hereby authorized to make, with the approval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, all such regu- 
lations not in conflict with any provision of 
law as may become necessary by reason of any 
changes in the internal revenue laws made by 
this act. 

Approvenp, June 6, 1872 





Cuap. COCXVI.—An Act making Appropri 
ations for the support of the Army for the 
year ending June thirty, eighteen hundred 
and seventy-three, and for other purposes. 
Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, Vhat the following sums 

be, and the same are here by, appropriated, out 


of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise 


appropriated, 7 the support of the Army for 
the year ending June thirtieth, eighteen hun- 


dred and seve i three: 
Commanding General's || 


lor expenses of the 
office, five thousand dollars. 

For expenses of recruiting and transporta- 
tion of recruits, one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand five hundred and eighty doilars. 

For contingent expenses of the Adjutant 
General’s department at the headquarters of 
military divisious and departments, five thou- 
sand dollars. 


lor the expenses of the signal service of 


| the Army, twelve thousand five hundred dollars. 


For pay of the Army, and for payment to 
discharged soldiers for clothing not drawn, 
twelve million one hundred and five thousand 
five hundred and ninety-one dollars and thirty- 


two cents. 


For allowances to officers of the Army for 


| transportation of themselvesand their baggage, 


when travelling on 
escorts or supplies, 
thousand dollars. 

For general expenses, such as compensation 


duty, without troops, 
two hundred and forty 


index; and that the i! of witnesses while on court-martial service, 


| and seventy thousand nine hundred and 
four dollars. 


| of cavalry, the batteries of artillery, an: 


| of stationery, including blank-books for 











and travelling expenses of paymasters’ 
and postage on letters and packages, 
telegrams received and sent by officers , if ¥ 
Army on public business, military commissic P 
and courts of inquiry, one hundred thousa 
dollars. 

lor subsistence of regular troops, engineers 
and Indian scouts, two million seven | a 


Clerks 


hund re 


forty. 


For regular supplies of the quarterr nast 
department, to wit: for the regular sup, 
of the quartermaster ’s department, Bonen a 
of fuel for officers, enlisted men, guards. hoc 
pitals, storehouses, and offices; of forage in 
kind for the horses, mules, and oxen of th, 
quartermaster’s department, at the se ver 
posts and stations, and with the armies ip th. 
field; for the horses of the several re giments 


ter’s 


es 


ral 


1 such 
companies of infantry and scouts as may 
be mounted, and for the authorized num) 


| of ofheers’ horses, including bedding for a 


animals; of straw for soldiers’ bedding: and 


the 


quartermaste rs department, Certificates for 
discharged soldie 2r'8, blank forms for the pay 
and quartermaster’s departments, and | 
printing of division and department orders 
and reports, four million dollars. 

For incidental expenses, viz: for postage 
and telegrams or dispatches ; extra pay to s 
diers employed, under the direction of the 
quartermaster’s department, in the erecii 


, 


n 


| of barracks, quarters, storehouse, and hos- 


pitals, in the construction of roads, and other 


| constant labor, for periods of not less than ten 


days, under the acts of March second, eighieen 
hundred and nineteen, and August fourth, 
eighteen hundred and _ fifty-four, including 
those employed as clerks at division and d 

pariment headquarters ; expenses of expresses 
to and from the frontier posts and armies in 
the field; of escorts to paymasters and other 
disbursing officers, and to trains where wili- 
tary escorts cannot be furnished ; expenses of 
the interment of oflicers killed in action, : 

who die when on duty in the field, or at posts 
on the frontiers, or at posts and other places 
when ordered by the Secretary of War, and 
of non-commissioned officers and soldiers; 
authorized office furniture, hire of laborers in 
the quartermaster’s department, including the 
hire of interpreters, spies, and guides for the 
Army; compensation of clerks to oflicers of 
the quartermaster’s department; compensea- 
tion of forage and wagon masters authorized 
by the act of July fifth, eighteen hundred and 


| thirty-eight; for the apprehension of deserters, 
|| and the expense incident to their pursuit; 


and for the following expenditures required 
for the several regiments of cavalry, the bat- 
teries of light artillery, and such companies 
of infantry and scouts as may be mounted, 
namely: the purchase of travelling forges, 
blacksmiths’ and shoeing tools, horse and 
mule shoes and nails, iron and steel for shoe- 
ing, hire of veterinary surgeons, medicines for 
horses and guules, picket ropes, and for shoe- 
ing the horses of the corps named ; also, gen 
erally, the proper and authorized expenses [or 
the movemeut and operations of an army not 


| expressly assigned to any other depariment, 


one million two hundred thousand doliars. 

For purchase of horses for the cavalry and 
artillery, and for Indian scouts and for such 
infantry as may be mounted, three hundred 
thousand dollars. 

For transportation of the Army, including 
baggage of the troops when moving either by 
land or water; of clothing, camp, and garr!- 
son equipage from the depots of P hilade! phia 
and Jeffersonville to the several posts and 
Army depots, and from those depots to the 
troops in the field; of horse equipments and 
of subsistence stores from the places of pur- 


\ 
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_and from the places of delivery under 

t to such places as the circumstances 

the service may require them to be sent; 
ordnance, ordnance stores, aud small-arms | 

m the founde ‘ries and armories to the arse- | 
s, fortifications, frontier posts, and Army 

dept ots; freight, wharfage, tolls, and ferriages ; 
’ perky ase and hire of horses, mules, oxen, | 
m4 harness, and the purchase and repair of | 


wagons, carts, and drays, and of ships and | 


other sea-going vessels, and boats required for | 


the transportation of supplies and for garrison 
purposes ; for drayage and cartage at the sev 
ral posts, hire of teamsters, trausportation of 
inds for the pay and other disbursing depart- 
ents ; the expense of gailing public transports 
on the Various rivers, the Gulf of Mexico, and 
e Atlantic and Pacifie; for procuring water 
at such posts as, from their situation, require 
to be brought from a distance ; and for clear- 
and removing obstructions from 
roads, harb TS, and rivers to the extent which 
ay be req uired for the actual operations of 
2 troops if the field, four million dollars. 
For hire of quarters for officers on military 
duty, hire of quarters for troops, of storehouses 


ing roads 


for the safe- keeping of military stores, of offices, | 


and of grounds for camps and for summer can- 
tonments, and for temporary frontier stations; 
for the construction of temporary buts and 
siables; and for repairing public buildings at 
established posts, one million two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. 

For construction " repairs of hospitals, 
one hundred thousand dollars. 

For heating and cooking stoves, ten thou- 
Sal nd doll: ars. 

For purchase and manufacture of clothing, 
camp ind garrison equipage, and for preserv- 
ing and repacking stock of clothing, camp ond 
garrison equipage, and materials on hand + 
tue Schuylkill arsenal and other depots, seven 
hundred and seventy thousand dollars. 

For the necessary expenses of such sales of 
sores or material belonging to the Army estab- 
lishment as may be authorized by law, ten 
thousand dollars. 

Kor establishing and maintaining national 
miliary cemeteries, two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. : 

lor Army contingencies, namely, such ex- 
penses as are not provided for by other esti- 
mates, embracing all branches of the military 
service, seventy-five thousand dollars. 

ae purchase of medical and hospital sup- 


, pay of private physicians employed in | 


eme ngebicnel’ hire of hospital attendants, ex- 
penses of purveying depots, of medical exam- 
ining boards, and Encidental expenses of the 
medical department, three hundred thousand 
dollars. 

For providing surgical apparatus or appli- 
ances for the relief of persons disabled in the 
military and naval service of the United States 
and not included within the terms of any law 
granting artificial limbs or other special relief, 
ten thousand dollars, to be expended under 
the direction of the Secretary of War: Pro 
vided, That areport shall be made to Congress 
atits next annual session, showing the name 
and residence of each person relie ved, and the 
nature and cost of the apparatus provided. 

lor the Army Medical Museum and medical 
and other necessary works for the library of the 

Surgeon General’s office, ten thousand dollars. 
Engiueer department at Willett’s point: 
lor protection of ponton boats, remodelling 
ponton material, and for current expenses of 
depot, five thousand dollars. 

For modification and repair of buildings, 
five thousand dollars. 

. For erection of new chapel, five thousand 
dollars. 

lor repairs of instruments for general ser- 


Vice of the corps of engineers, ten thousand 
dollars. 


| copying 
For expenses of trials with torpedoes for 
| 
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For purchase of siege and 


‘ = 1 
4 LLeriai, 
and for simple 


for 


mining m 


photographic apparatus 
; 


naps, one thousand dollars. 
harbor and land defence, 
same, ten thousand dollars, 

For the ordnance service req uired to de fray 
the current expenses at the arsenals; of re- 
ceiving stores and issuing arms and other ord 
nance supplies ; of police 
of rents, tolls, fuel, and 
and office farniture; of tools and instruments 
for use; of public animals, forage, and vebi- 
cles ; incidental expenses of the ordnance ser- 
vice, including those attending practical trials 
aud tests of ordnance, 
ordnance supplies, 
lars. 

For manufacturing metallic ammunition for 
small-arms, one hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars. 

For overhauling, preserving, and 
new ordnance stores on hand in the 
seventy five thousand dollars. 

For sea-coast canuon, and carriages for the 
same, one hundred and twenty thousand dol- 
lars. 

For experimenis and tests of heavy rifled 
ordnance, two hundred and seventy thousand 
dollars: Provided, That this appropriation 
shall be applied to at least three models of 
heavy ordnance, to designated by a board 
of officers to be speciinel by the Secretary 
of War, which report shall inclade both 
classes, breech and muzzle loading cannon, 
and the powder and projectiles necessary for 
testing the same shall be supplied from stores 
on band. 

For constructing and testing Moffat’s breech- 
loading field pieces, eight thousand dollars ; 
and for testing James Crocket’s graduating 
accelerating cartridge, and for experimenting 
with patent metallic cartridge of Willis EK. 
Moore, and other improvementsinammunition, 
five thousand dollars. 

For purchase and manufacture of other ord 
nance stores to fill requisition of troops, filty 
thousand dollars. 

For manufacture of arms at 
armory, one hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars: Provided, That no part of this appro- 
priation shail be expended until a breech- 

joading system for muskets and carbines shall 
have been adopted for the military service 
upon the recommendation of the board to be 
appointed by the Secretary of War, which 
board shall consist of not less than five ofh- 
cers, as follows: one general officer, one ord- 
nance officer, and three officers of the line, 
one to be taken from the cavalry, one from 


and material for 


and office duties; 


lights; of stationery 


small-arms, and other 
two hundred thousand dol- 


cleaning 
arsenals, 





rand 


the national 





the infantry, and one from the artullery: And 
provided further, That the system, when so 
adopted, shall be the only one to be used by 
the ordnance department in the manufacture 
of muskets and carbines for the military ser- 
vice, and no royalty shall be paid by the Gov 
ernment of the United States for the use of 
said patent to any of its officers or employees, 
or for any patent in which said officers or 
employees may be directly or indirectly inter- 
ested. 

Sec. 2. That hereafter it shall be illegal to 
brand, mark, or tattoo on the body of any sol- 
| dier by sentence of court-martial, and the word 
i ‘ corpore al’’ shall be stricken from the forty- 

fifth of the rules and articles for the govern- 
ment of the armies of the United States. 
| 


APPROVED, June 6, 1872. 





Cuap. CCCXXI.—An Act to continue the Act 
to authorize the Settlement of the Accounts 
of Officers of the Army and Navy. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, That the act to authorize 


GLOBE. 







the sett] 
¢ 


ement of the accounts of the officers 


of the Army and Navy, approved June twenty- 
third, eighteen hundred and seventy, shall 
continue and be in force for two years from 


June twenty-third, eighteen hundred and sev- 
enty-two, and no longer. 
Arproveb, June 7, 1872. 


Cuar.CCCXXII.—An Act to authorize the 
Appointment of Shipping Commissioners by 
the several Cirewt Courts of the United 
States, to superintend the shipping and dis- 
charge of Seamen engaged in Merchant 
Ships belonging to the United States, and 
for the further protection of Seamen. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and ITouse of Rep 

resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That several eircuit 
courts of the United States, in which circuits 
there is a sea-port or sea-ports for which there 
is a collector of customs, or in which there js 
a port of entry, shall appoint a commissioner 
for such sea port within their respective cir- 
cuits asin their judgment may require the same, 
and which shall also be ports of ocean navi 
gation ; such commissioners to be termed 
‘shipping commissioners;’’ and may, from 
time to time, remove from office any of the 
said commissioners whom it may have reason 
to believe does not properly perform his duties ; 
and shall.provide for the proper performance 
of such duties until another person is duly 
appointed in his place; shall regulate the mode 
of conducting business in the ‘ship ping offices 
to be catablicke d by the shipping commission 
ers as hereinafter provided; and shall have 
full and complete control over the same, sub- 
ject to the pepeigions herein contained. 

Sec. 2. That every shipping commissioner 
so appointed shall enter into bonds to the Uni- 
ted States, conditioned for the faithful per- 
formance of the duties required his office, 
for a sum, in the discretion of the circuit judge, 
of not less than five thousand dollars, with two 
good and sufficient securities therefor, to be 
approved by said judge; and shall take and 
subscribe the following oath before entering 
upon the duties of his office: ‘‘I do solemnly 
swear (or affirm, as the case may be) that I 
will support the Constitution of the United 
States; and that I will truly and faithfully dis- 
charge the duties of a shipping commissioner 
to the best of my ability, and according to 
law.’’ Said oath shall be indorsed on the com- 
mission or. certificate of appointment, and 
signed by him, and certified by the officer be- 
fore whom such oath or affirmation shall have 
been taken. 

Src. That any shipping commissioner 
may engage a clerk or clerks to assist him in 
the transaction of the business of the shipping 
oftice, at his own proper cost, and may, in 
case of necessity, depute such clerk or clerks 
to act for him in his official capacity; but the 
shipping commissioner shall be held responsi- 
ble tor the acts of every such clerk or de puty, 
and will be personally liable for any penaltie 
such clerk or deputy may incur by the viola 
tion of any of the provisions of this act; and 
all acts done by a clerk, as such deputy, shall 
be as valid and binding as if done by the ship 
ping commissiouer. Kach shipping commis 
sioner shall provide a seul with which he shall 

authenticate all his official acts, on which seal 
shall be engraved the arms of the United States 
and the name of the sea-port or district for 
which he is commissioned. Any instrument, 
either printed or written, purporting to be the 
official act of a shipping commissioner, and 
purporting to be pe r the seal and signature 
of such shipping commissioner, shall be re- 
ceived as prima facie evidence of the oflicial 
character of such instrument, and of the truth 
of the facts therein set forth. 

| Sec, 4. That every shipping 


the 


commissioner 


776 
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shall lease, rent, or procure at his own cost, || facilitating the making of such apprentice- 
ships; but the shipping commissioner shall 
ascertain that the boy has voluntarily consented | 
other documents connected therewith, and || to be bound, and that the parents or guardian 
which premises shall be styled ‘‘ the shipping || of said boy have consented to said apprentice- 
ship, and [that he] has attained the age of 
twelve years, and is of sufficient health and 
strength, and that the master to whom the | 


suitable —s for the transaction of busi 
Less, an 


commissioner's Office.’’ And the general busi 
ness Of @ shipping” commissioner shall 
first, to afford facilities for engaging seamen 


forthe preservation of the books and 


be, | 


i} 


i 
| 


by keeping a register of their names and char- | 


ment and discharge, in 


curlug the presence on board at the proper | 
| 


limes of wen who are Bo engaged ; fourthly, 
to facilitate the making ol 
to the sea service ; and to perform such other 
duties relating to merchant seamen and met 


under the powers herein contained, be commit- 
ted to him. 

Sec. 6. That such fees, not exceeding the 
sums specified in the table marked ‘* A’’ in the 
schedule hereto annexed, shall be payable 
upon all engagements and discharges effected 
before shipping commissioners as hereinafter 
mentioned, and such shipping commissioners 
shall cause a scale of the fees payable to be 
prepared, and to be conspicuously placed in the 
shipping office; aud the shipping commis- 
sioner may refuse to proceed with any engage- 
ment or 
thereon are first paid. 

Sev. 6. That every owner, consignee, agent, 
or master of aship engaging or discharging 
aly seamen or seaman in &@ shipping office, or 
before @ shipping commissioner, shall pay to 
the shipping commissioner the whole of the 
fees hereby made payable in respect of such 
engagement or discharge, and may, for the 
purpose of in part reimbursing himself, deduct 
in respect of each such engagement or dis 
charg, from the wages of all persons (except 
apprentices) so eugaged or discharged, aud 
retain any sums not exceeding the sums speci- 
tied in that bebalf in the tabie marked ** B” 
in the schedule hereto annexed. 

Sec. 7. That any shipping commissioner, 
or any clerk or employee in any shipping 
office, who shall demand or receive any re- 
muneration whatever, either directly or indi 
rectly, for hiring or supplying any seaman for 
uny merchant ships, excepting the lawful fees 
payable under this act, shall, for every such 
offence, incur a penalty not exceeding two 
hundred dollars. 

Sec. 8 That in the case of any place or port 
in which no shipping commissioner shall have 
been appointed, then the whole or any part 
of the business of a shipping commissioner 
shall be conducted by the collector or deputy 


collector of customs of such place or port; and | 


in respect ‘ f such business such custom-house 


shall be deemed a shipping ( flice, and the col- | 


lector or deputy collector of customs to whom 
such business shall be committed shall for all 
purposes be deemed a shipping commissioner 
within the meaning of this act; and any per- 


s0n other than «a Commissioner under this act | 
who shall perform, or attempt to perform, | 


either directly or indirectly, the duties which 


are by chis act set forth as pertaining toa ** ship- | 
ping commissioner,’’ shall incur a penalty not | 
Provided, 


‘That nothing in this act shall be [so] construed | 


exceeding five hundred dollars: 
as to prevent ihe Owuer or consignee, Or master 
of auy ship, except such as are described in 
seclion tweive ol 
himself, so far as the said ships are concerned, 
the duties of shipping commissioner under this 
act. 


Sec. 9 That every shipping commissioner 


appointed ander this act shall, if applied to | 


for the purpose of apprenticing boys to the 
sea service by at y masters or owners ol ships, 
or by auy person or persons legally qualified, 
give Such assistance as 18 in their power lor 


discharge unless the fees payable | 


| 
| 


apprenticeships 


| 


i} 


| 
| 








this act, from performing | 


| 
| 


| adopt; eighthly, any stipulations in reterence | 
|| to advance aud allotment of wages, or other | 
matters not contrary to law: Provided, That | 
whenever the master of any vessel shall en- | 
18 
4 


| bound from a port in the United States to any | 
| foreign port, or of any ship of the burden of 
| seveuty-five tons or upward, bound from a 
| port on the Atlantic to a port on the Pacific, || 
| or vice versa, shall, before he proceeds on 
| such voyage, make an agreement, in writing 
or in print, with every seaman whom he car- 
| ries to sea as one of the crew, in the manner 
| hereinafter mentioned ; and every such agree- 
ment shall be in the form, as near as may be, | 
| us hereunto in table ** D,”’ in the schedule an- | 
nexed, and shall be dated at the time of the || 
| first signature thereof, and shall be signed by 
the master before any seaman signs the same, || 
and shall contain the following particulars, || 
that is to say: first, the nature, and, as far as || 
| practicable, the duration of the intended voy: |! 
age or engagement, and the port or country 
| at which the voyage is to terminate; secondly, || 
the number and description of the crew, speci- 
fying their respective employments; thirdly, || 
the time at which each seaman is to be on |! 
board to begin work ; fourthly, the capacity in || 
which each seaman is to serve; fifthly, the 
amount of wages each seaman is to receive; 
sixthly, a scale of the provisions which are to |! 
be furnished to each seaman; seventhly, any | 
regulations as to conduct on board, and as to | 
fines, short allowauce of provisions, or other | 
lawiul punishments for misconduct as may be | 
sanctioned by Congress as regulations‘proper | 
| to be adopted, and which the parties agree to 


| the provisions of this section, the master shall, | 
for each offence, incur a penalty not exceed 
ing one hundred dollars. 


| going ship shall, before carrying any appren- 
| tice to sea from any place in the United States, 
| cause such apprentice to appear before the 

shipping commissioner before whom the crew 

is engaged, and shall produce to him the in- 

denture by which such apprentice is bound, 
| and the assignment or assignments thereof (if 
| any), and the name of such apprentice, with 
the date of the indenture and the assigument 
or assignments thereof (if any) shall be en- 
tered Ou the agreement; and no such assign- 
ment shall be made without the approval of a | 
| commissioner, the apprentice, his parents, or | 

his guardian. 


boy is to be bound is a proper person for the 
acters; secondly, tosuperintend their engage- || purpose: Provided, That said apprenticeship 
mauner hereivatier || shall terminate when the apprentice becomes 


mentioned ; thirdly, to provide means for se- || eighteen years of age. 
| commissioner may receive from the persons | 

| availing themselves of such assistance the fees 
contained in table ** C 
ane xed. 


shall keep a register of all indentures of 
chant ships as are hereby, or may hereafter, || apprenticeship made before him. 


or receive, either directly or indirectly, from 
any seaman seeking employment as a seaman, | 
| or from any other person seeking employment | 
| 48 a seaman, or from any person on his behalf, 
| any remuneration whatever, other than the 

fees hereby authorized, for providing him with 

employment, he shall, for every such offence, 
|| incur a penalty not exceeding one bundred 
dollars. 


age his crew, or any part of the same, in any | 
ustoms district where no shipping commis- 
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in the schedule hereto 
And the shipping commissioner 


Sec. 10. That the master of every foreign- | 





And for any default in obeying | 


Sec. 11. That if any person shall demand 


Sec. 12. That the master of every ship 


| the payment of additional fees to the shipping 











one of this act, he may perform for himself 
the duties of such commissioner, in like meas : 
ner as is provided by the proviso of sectio 
eight of this act: Provided further, That thig 
section shall not apply to masters of Vessels 
where the seamen are by custom or agreement 
entitled to participate in the profits or result 
| of a cruise or voyage, nor to masters of cogg:. 
| wise nor to masters of lake-going vessels that 
| touch at foreign ports; but seamen may, by 
| agreement, serve On board such vessels a def. 
| nite time, or on the return of any vessel to 4 
| port in the United States may reship and gajj 
| In the same vessel on another voyage with 


Out 


| : ° 
/commissioner by either the seaman or the 


| master. 
| Sec. 13. That the following rules shall be 
| observed with respect to agreements: first 
| every agreement (except in such cases of agree. 
ments as are hereinafter specially provided for) 
| shall be signed by each seaman in the preg. 
| ence of a shipping commissioner; secondly, 
| when the crew is first engaged the agreement 
shall be signed in duplicate, and one part shall 
| be retained by the shipping commissioner, 
| and the other part shall contain a special place 
or form for the description and signatures of 
| persons engaged subsequently to the first 
| departure of the ship, and shall be delivered 
to the master; thirdly, every agreement en- 
| tered into before a shipping commissioner shall 
| be acknowledged and certified under the hand 
| and official seal of such commissioner, and 
shall be indorsed on or annexed to such agree- 
| ment, and such certificate of acknowledgment 
shall be in form and manner following, to wit: 
‘State of , county of ———: 
**On this —— day of » personally 
| appeared before me, a shipping commissiuner 
in and for the said county, A. B., C. D., and 
| EK. F., severally known to me to be the same 


| persons who executed the foregoing instru- 
ment, who each for himself acknowledged to 
me that he had read or had heard read th: 


| : 
| same; that he was by me made acquainted 


with the conditions thereof, and understood 
the same; and that, while sober and notin a 
state of intoxication, he signed it freely and 
voluntarily, for the uses and purposes therein 
mentioned.’’ 

Sec. 14. That, first, if any person shall be 
carried to sea as one of the crew on board of 
any ship making a voyage as hereinbefore 
specified without entering into an agreement 
withthe master of said ship, in the form aud 
manner and at the place and times hereby in 
such cases required, the ship shall be held 
liable, and for each such offence shall incur a 











| penalty not exceeding two hundred dollars: 
| Provided always, That the ship shall not be 
Ys; | 


held liable for any person carried to sea who 


| shall have secretly stowed away himself with 


out the knowledge of captain, mate, or of 
any of the officers of the ship, or whio shall 
have falsely personated himself to the captain, 
mate, or officers of the ship forthe purpose of 
being carried to sea; secondly, if any imaster, 
mate, or other officer of a ship knowingly 
receives, or accepts to be entered on board of 


|| any merchant ship, any seaman who has been 
| engaged or supplied contrary to the provisions 


of this act, the ship on board of which such 
seaman shall be found shall, for every suc. 
seaman, be liable to and incur a penalty o! a 
sum not exceeding two hundred dollars; /’rv- 
vided further, That in case of desertion, or 
of casualty resulting in the loss of one or more 
seamen, the master may ship a number equal 
to the number of whose services he has been 
deprived by desertion or casualty, and report 
the same to the United States consul at the 
first port at which he shall arrive, without 
incurring such penalty. 

Sec. 15. That every master of a merchant 


| sioner shall have been appuinted under section || ship of the United States who engages any 
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seamen ata place out of the United States, in | incur a penalty not exceeding one hundred || owner, or his agent, or upon the master, or 
ybich there 18 & consular officer or commer: |} dollars. | any mate, or any other member of the crew, 
cial agent, shall, before carrying such seaman Sec. 21. That any seaman who has signed || to produce any log books, papers, or other 
\o sea, procure the sanction of such officer, || an agreement and is afterwards discharged be- |} documents in their respective possession or 
and shall engage seamen before such officer ; || fore the commencement of the voyage or before || power, relating to any matter in question in 
and the same rules as are hereinbefore con- || one month's wages are earned, without fault || such proceedings, and may call before bim 
ined with respect to the engagement of sea- || on his part justifying such discharge, and with- || and examine any of such persons, being then 
men before a shipping commissioner in the |} out his consent, shall be entitled to receive || at or near the place, on any such matter; and 
United States shall apply to such engagements || from the master or owner, in addition to any || every Owner, agent, master, mate, or other 
made before consular officer or commercial || wages he may have earned, a sum equal in member of the crew, who, when called upon 
agent ; and upon every such engagement the | amount to one month’s wages as compensa- || by the shipping commissioner, does not pro- 
consular officer or commercial agent shall in- || tion, and may, on adducing such evidence as || duce any such books, papers, or documents 
jorse upon the agreement his sanction there- || the court hearing the case deems satisfactory || as aforesaid, if in his possession or power, 
of, and an attestation to the effect that the || of having been so improperly discharged as || or does not appear und give evidence, shall, 
sane has been — in his presence, and || aforesaid, recover such compensation as if it || unless he shows some reasonable cause for 
otherwise made as hereby required; and every || were wages duly earned. such a default, for each offence incur a pen- 
master Who engages any seaman in any place Sec. 22. That all seamen discharged in the || alty not exceeding one hundred dollars, and, 
in which there is a consular officer or com- |} United States from merchant ships engagedin || ou application being made by the shipping 
mercial agent otherwise than as hereinbefore || voyages as described in section twelve of this || commissioner, shall be further punished in 
required shall incur a penalty not exceeding || act shall be discharged and receive their wages || the discretion of the court, as in other cases 
one hundred dollars, for which penalty the || in the presence of a duly authorized shipping || of contempt of the process of the court, 
ship shall be held liable ; and all such agree- || commissioner under this act, except in cases | Sec. 27. That the following rules shall be 
ments so made shall be void, and the seamen || where some competent court otherwise directs; || observed with respect to the settlement of 
so engaged shall be entitled to recover the || and any master or owner of any such ship who || wages, that is to say: first, upon the comple- 
highest rate of wages of the port from which || discharges any such seaman belonging thereto, || tion, before a shipping commissioner, of any 
the seaman was shipped. or, except as aforesaid, pays his wages within || discharge and settlement, the master or owner, 

Sec. 16. That all stipulations for the allot- || the United States in any other manner, shall || and each seaman respectively, in the presence 
ment of any part of the wages of a seaman || incur a penalty not exceeding fifty dollars. of the shipping commissioner, shall sign a 
during his absence which are made at the com- Src. 23. That every master shall, not less |} mutual release of all claims for wages in 
mencement of the voyage shall be inserted in || than forty-eight hours before paying off or dis- || respect of the past voyage or engagement, and 
the agreement, and shall state the amounts || charging any seaman, deliver to him, or if he || the shipping commissioner shall also sign and 
and times of the payments to be made, and || is to be discharged before a shipping commis- || attest it, and shall retain it in a book to be 
the persons to whom such payments are to be || sioner, to such shipping commissioner, a full || kept for that purpose: Provided, That both 
wade. and true account of his wages, and all deduc- || the master and seamen ussent to such set- 

Sec. 17. That no advance of wages shall be || \ions to be made therefrom on any account || tlement, or the settlement has been adjusted 
made or advance security given to any person || whatsoever; and in default shall, for each || by the shipping commissioner; secondly, such 
hut to the seaman himself, or to his wife or || offenee, incur a penalty not exceeding fifty || release so signed and attested shall operate 
wother; and no advance of wages shall be || dollars; and no deduction from the wages of || as a mutual discharge and setilement of all 
made, or advance security given, unless the || any seaman (except in respect of any matter || demands for wages between the parties thereto, 
agreement contains a stipulation forthe same, || happeningafter such delivery) shall be allowed, || on account of wages, in respect of the past 
and an accurate statement of the amount there- || unless it is included in the account delivered; || voyage or engagement; thirdly, a copy of 
of; and no advance wages or advance security || and the master shall, during the voyage, enter || such release, certified under the band and 
shall be given to any seaman except in the || the various matters in respect to which such || seal of such shipping commissioner to be a 
presence of the shippiug commissiouer. deductions are made, with the amounts of the || true copy, shall be given by him to any party 

Sec. 18. That if any advance of wages is || respective deductions as they occur, in a book || thereto requiring the same, and such copy 
made or advance security given to any seaman || to be kept for that purpose, to be called the || shall be receivable in evidence upon any 
in any such manner as to constitute a breach || ‘ official log-book,’’ as hereinafter provided, | future question touching such claims as afore- 
of any of the above provisions, the wages of || and shall, if required, produce such book at || said, and shall have ali the effect of the ori- 
such seaman shall be recoverable by him asif || the time of the payment of wages, and, also, || ginal of which it purports to be a copy; 
no such advance had been made or promised; || upon the hearing, before any competent au- || fourthly, in cases in which discharge and sei 
and in the case of any advance security so || thority, of any complaint or question relating || tlement before a shipping commissioner are 
given no person shall be sued thereon unless || to such payment. || hereby required, no payment, receipt, settle 
he was a party to such breach. Sec. 24. That upon the discharge of any || ment, or discharge otherwise made, shall 

Sec. 19. That wheneverany advance security || seaman, or upon payment of his wages, the || operate as evidence of the release or satis 
is discounted for any seaman, such seaman || master shall sign and give him acertilicate of || faction of any claim; fifthiy, upon payment 
shall sign or set his mark toa receipt indorsed || discharge, specifying the period of his service || being made by a master before a shipping 
on the security, stating the sum actually paid || and the time and place of his discharge, in || commissioner, the shipping Coramissioner 
or accounted for to him by the person discount- || the form hereto annexed, marked ‘* E;’’ and |) shall, if required, sign and give to such mas 
ing the same; and if the seaman sails in the || if any master fails to sign and give to any such || ter a statement of the whoie amount 8» paid 
ship from the port of departure mentioned in || seaman such certificate and discharge, he shall, || and such statement shall, between the masiei 
the security, and is, then duly earning his || for each such offence, incur a penalty not || and his employer, be received as evidence 
wages, or is previously discharged with the || exceeding fitty dollars: Provided, That the || that he has wade the paymenis therein men 
cousent of the master, but not otherwise, the || proviso annexed to section twelve, which || tioned. 














person discounting the security may, ten days || applies to masters of vessels engaging seamen Sec. 28. That upon every discharge effected 
afier the final departure of the ship from the || under that proviso, shall also apply to such before a shipping commissioner the master 
suid port of departure mentioned in the || masters of vessels in the discharge of seamen. |} shall make and sign, in a form marked ** K,’’ 
security, sue for and recover the amount prom- Sec. 25. That every shipping commissioner || in schedule thereto anuexed, a report of the 
ised by the security, with costs, either from the | shall hear and decide any question whatso- || conduct, character, and qua! ucations of the 
owner or from any agent who has drawn or || ever between a master, consignee, agent, or |) persons discharged, or may .cate on said form 
authorized the drawing of the security, in any || owner, and any of his crew, which both par- || that he declines to give any Opinion upon 


Justice’s or other competent court ; and in any || ties agree in writing to submit to him; and |} such particulars, or upon any of them; and 
such proceeding it shail be sufficient for such || every award so made by him shall be binding || the commissioner shall keep a register of the 
person to prove the security was given by the i} on both parties, and shall, in any legal pro- || same, and shall, if desired so to do by any 
owner Or master, or some other authorized || ceedings which may be taken in the matter, || seaman, give to him or indorse on his cer- 
agent, and that the same was discounted to || before any court of justice, be deemed to be || tificate of discharge a copy of so much of 
aud receipted by the seaman, and the seaman || conclusive as to the rights of parties, and any || such re} ort as concerns him. 

shall be presumed to have sailed in the ship || document purporting to be under the hand and || Sec. 2d. That every seaman, being a for- 
from such port as aforesaid, and to be duly |) official seal of a commissioner, [respecting } | eigner, Wo declares his intention of becom- 
earning his wages, unlessthe contrary is proved. || such submission or award shall be prima-facie || ing a citizen of the United States in any com- 


Sec. 20. That the master shall, at the com- || evidence thereof. petent court, and shall have served three years 
mencement of every voyage or engagement, || Sec. 26. That in any proceeding relating to || on board of a merchant ship or ships of the 
cause a legible copy of the agreement (omit- | the wages, claims, or discharge of any sea- || United States subsequent to the date of such 


ting signatures) to be placed or posted up in | man, carried on before any shipping commis- || declaration, may, on his application to any 
such part of the ship as to be accessible tothe || 
Crew; and on default shall, for each offence, 


sioner, uuder the provisions of this act, such || competent court, and the production of his 
| shipping commissioner may call apon the !! certificate of discharge and good condu 
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Ol his deciaration of intention to become a 


citizen, be admitted a citizen of the United 
States; and every seaman, being a foreigner, 
hall, after his declaration of intention to 

become a citizen of the United States, and 
shail have served said three years, be deemed 
a citizen of the United States for the purpose 
of manning and serving on board any mer- 
chant ship of the United States, anything to 
the contrary in any previ yus act of Congress 
notwithstanding; but such seaman shall, for 
all purposes of protection as an American 
citizen, be deemed such, after the filing of 
his declaration of intention to become such 
chizen, 

sec. 80. That a seaman’s right to wages 
and provisions shall be taken to commence 
either at the time at which he commences 
work, or at the time specified in the agree- 
ment for his commencement of work or pres- 
ence on board, whichever first happens. 

Sec, 31. That no seaman shall by any agree 
ment other than is provided by this act forfeit 
his lien upon his ship, or be deprived of any 
remedy for the recovery of his wages to which 
he would otherwise have been entitled; and 
every suipulation in any agreement 


y incon- 
tent with any provision of this 


act, and 
every stipulation by which any seaman con 


sents to abandon his right to his wages in the 
case of the loss of the ship, or to abandon 
any right which he may have or obtain in the 
nature of salvage, shall be wholly inoperative. 

Sec. 32. That no right to wages shall be 
dependent on the earning of freight by the 
slip, and every seaman and apprentice who 
would be entitled to demand and receive any 
wages if the ship on which he has served and 
earned freight shall, subject to all other rules 
of law and conditions applicable to the case, 
be entitled to claim and recover the same of 
the master or Owner in personam, notwith- 
tanding that freight has not been earned; 
but in all cases of wreck or loss of ship, proof 
that he has not exerted himself to the utmost 
to save the ship, cargo, aud stores shall bar 
his Claim, 

Sec. 33. That in cases where the service of 
any seaman terminates before the period con- 
teinplated in the agreement, by reason of the 
wreck or loss of the ship, such seaman shal! 
be entitled to wages for the time of service 
prior to such termination, but not for any fur- 
ther period. 

Sec. 34. That noseaman or apprentice shall 
be entitled to wages for any period during 
which he unlawfully refuses or neglects to 
work when required, after the time fixed by 
the agreement for his beginning work, nor, 
unless the court hearing the case otherwise 
directs, for any period during which he is law- 
fully imprisoned for any offence committed by 
him. 

Sec. 35. That the master or owner of any 
ship making voyages as hereinbefore described 
in section twelve of this act, except foreign- 
going ships, shall pay to every seaman his 
wages within two days after the termination 
ot the agreement, or at the time such seaman 
is discharged, whichever first happens; and 
in the case of foreign-going ships, within three 
days after the cargo has been delivered, or 
within five days after the seaman’s discharge, 
whichever first happens; and in all cases the 
seainan shall, atthe time of his discharge, be 
eutitied to be paid, on account, a sum equal 
to one fourth part of the balance due to hin ; 
and every master or owner who neglects or 
refuses to make payment in manner aforesaid 
without sufficient cause shall pay to the sea- 
man a sum not exceeding the amount of two 
day's pay for each of the days, not exceeding 
ten days, during which payment is delayed 
beyond the respective periods aforesaid ; and 
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such sum shall be recoverable as wages inany 
claim made before the court: Provided, That 
this section shall not apply to the masters or 
owners of any vessel where the seaman is enti 
tled to share in the profits of the cruise or 
voyage. 

Sec. 36. That any three or more of the 
crew of any merehant ship of the United 
States, as described in section twelve of this 
act, may complain to any officer in command 
of any of the ships of the United States Navy, 
or any American consular officer, or any 
shipping commissioner, or any chief officer of 
the customs, that the provisions or water for 
the use of the crew are at any time of bad 
quality, unfit for use, or deficient in quantity ; 
such officer shall thereupon examine the said 
provisions or water, or cause them to be ex 
amined ; andif on examination such provisions 
or water are found to be of bad quality and 
unfit for use, or be deficient in quantity, the 
person making such examination shall signify 
the same in writing to the master of the ship; 
and if such master does not thereupon provide 
other proper provisions or water, where the 
same can be had, in lieu of any so signified to 
be of a bad quality and unfit for use, or does 
not procure the requisite quantity of any so 
signified to be insufficient iu quantity, or uses 
any provisions or water which have been so 
signilied as aforesaid to be of bad quality and 
unfit for use, he shall, in every such case, in 
cur a penalty not exceeding one hundred dol- 
lars; and upon every such examination as 
aforesaid the ollicers making or directing the 
same shall enter a statement of the result of 
the examination in the log book, and shall send 


_a report thereof to the district judge of the 


port at which such vessel is bound, and such 
report shall be received in evidence in any 
legal proceedings. 

Sec. 37. That if the officer to whom any 
such complaint as last aforesaid is made cer- 
tifies in such statement as aforesaid that there 
was no reasunable ground for such complaint, 
each of the parties so complaining shall be 
liable to forfeit to the master or owner, out of 
his wages, a sum not-exceediug one week's 
wages. 

Sec. 38. That if any seamen, as aforesaid, 
while on board any ship, shall state to the 
master that they desire to make complaint, as 
aforesaid, to any consular officer, or naval 
officer of any ship of the United States, or any 
shipping commissioner, against the master, 
the said master shall, if the ship is then ata 
place where there is any such officer as afore- 
said, so soon as the service of the ship will 
permit, and if the ship is not then at such a 
place, so soon after her first arrival at such 
place as the service of the ship will permit, 
allow such seamen, or any of them, to go 
ashore, or send him or them ashore, in proper 
custody, so that he or they may be enabled to 
make such complaint; and shall in default 
incur @ penalty not exceeding one hundred 
dollars. 


Sec. 39. That in the following cases, that is | 


to say, first, if, during a voyage, the allowance 
of any of the provisions which any seaman 
has, by his agreement, stipulated for is re- 
duced (except in accordance with any regula- 
tions for reduction by way of punishment, 
contained in the agreement, and also for any 
time during which such seaman wilfully, and 
without sufficient cause, refuses or neglects to 
perform his duty, or is lawfully under confine- 
ment for misconduct, either on board or on 
shore); secondly, if it is shown that any of 
such provisions are, or have been during the 
voyage, bad in quality, and unfit for use, the 
seaman shall receive by way of compensation 
for such reduction or bad quality, according to 
the time of its continuance, the following 


| sums, to be paid to him in addition to, and to 
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| tity, @ sum not exceeding one dol 


| in the whale or other fisheries, or in seal 
| shall also be provided with, and cause to be 


| have been served out to the crew, and so lo 
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be recoverable as, wages, that is to say: f.. 
' . ’, ’ Y: Drg:. 
if his aluowance is reduced by any quantity 


| not exceeding one third of the quantity goo.” 
atte tts Y Spec 
| fied in the agreement, a sum not exceed 


fifty cents a day ; secondly, if his allowance > 
reduced by more than one third of such quan. 
lar a day: 
thirdly, inrespect of such bad quality, as afore’ 
said, asum not exceeding one dollar a day 
But if it is shown to the satisfaction of th 
court before which the case is tried that any 
provisions, the allowance of which has been 
reduced could not be procured or supplied jy 
sufficient quantities, or were unavoidably jp. 
jured or lost, and that proper and equivalen; 
substitutes were supplied in lieu thereof in , 
reasonable time, the court shall take such 


| circumstances into consideration, and shal 


modify or refuse compensation, as the justice 
of the case may require. 
Sec. 40, That every ship belonging to g 


| citizen or citizens of the United States, as 


described in section twelve of this act, shal! 


| be provided with a chest of medicines; and 
| every sajling ship bound on a voyage acrogs 


the Atlantic or Pacific ocean, or around Cape 
Horn, or the Cape of Good Hope, or engaged 


lug, 


kept, a sufficient quantity of lime or lemon 
juice, and also sugar and vinegar, or other 
anti-scorbutics, as Congress may sanction, to 
to be served out to every seaman as follows, 
that is to say, the master of every such ship, 


as last atoresaid, shall serve the lime or lemon 


juice, and sugar and vinegar, to the crew, 
within ten days after salt provisions mainly 
afterward as such consumption of salt provis. 
ions continues, the lime or lemon juice ad 
sugar daily at the rate of half an ounce | 
day, and the vinegar weekly at the rate of b 
a pint per week for each member of the crew. 
Sec. 41. That if on any such ship as afore 
said such medicines, medical stores, lime or 
lemon juice, or other articles, sugar, and vir 
egar, as are hereinbefore required, are no 
provided and kept on board, as hereinbefore 
required, the master or owner shall incur a 
penalty not exceeding five hundred dollars; 
and if the master of any such ship as atore- 
suid neglects to serve out the lime or lemon 
juice, and sugar and vinegar in the case and 


| manner hereinbefore directed, he shall for 


each such offence incur a penalty not exceed 
ing one hundred dollars; and if any master is 
convicted in either of the last mentioned pen 
alties, and it appears that the offence is owing 
to the act or default of the owner, such mas- 
ter may recover the amount of such penally, 
aud the costs incurred by him, from tie 
owner. 


Sec. 42, That every master shall keep on 


| board proper weights and measures for the 


purpose of determining the quantities of the 


| several provisions and articles served out, and 
shall allow the same to be used at the time of 


serving out such provisions and articles, in the 
presence of a witness, whenever any dispute 
arises about such quantities, and in default 
shall, for every offence, incur a penalty not 
exceeding fifty dollars. And every vessel 
bound on any foreigu port shall also be pro- 


| vided with at least one suit of woollen cloth- 


ing for each seaman for use during the winter 
months, and every such vessel shall be pro- 
vided with fuel and a safe and suitable room 


_in which a fire can be kept for the use of 


seamen. 

Sec. 43. That whenever any seaman or 4)- 
prentice belonging to or sent home on any 
merchant ship, whether a foreign-going slip 
or home-trade ship, employed on a voyage 
which is to terminate in the United State 


| dies during such voyage, the master shall take 
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ser publ 
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moneys, clothes, and effects 
board, and shail, if he 

s fit, cause all or any of the said clothes 
| effects to be sold by auction at the mast or 
er public auction, and shall thereupon sign 
oe entry in the official log- book, containing 
she following particulars, that is to say: first, 
satement of the amount of money so left 
- the deceased ; secondly, in case of asale, a 
each article sold, and the sum 


11 
rve Of all 
he leaves on 


a 


a 


cription of 
rect 
«ym due to deceased as wages, and the totals 
»nount of deductions, if any, to be made 
therefrom; and shall cause such entry to be | 
sied by the mate and one of the crew. 

14. That in cases 
last preceding section, the following rules shall 
be observed: first, 

ice to any port in United States, the master 

hall, within forty-eight hours after his arrival, 
deliver any such effects as aforesaid remain- 
y unsold, and pay auy money which he has 

tuken charge of, or received from such sale as 
aforesaid, and also the balance of wages due 
io the deceased, to the shipping commissioner 
at the port of destination in the United States ; 
secondly, if the ship touches and remains at 
some foreign port before coming to any port in 
the United States, the master shall report the 
case to the United States consular officer there, 
aud shall give to such officer any information 
as to the destination of the ship 
length of the voyage; and such 
oliver may, if he considers it expedient so to 
do, require the said effeets, money, and wages 
ve delivered and paid to bim, and shall, 
m such delivery and payment, give to the 
master a receipt; and the master shall within 
eight hours after his arrival at his port 


be requires 
wid prebable 


of destination in the United States produce | 


the same to the shipping commissioner there; 
und such consular officer shall in such case 
udorse and certify upon the agreement with 
the crew the particulars with respect to such 
delivery and payment; thirdly, if such officer 
as aloresaid does not require such payment 
and delivery to be made to him, the master 
charge ot the said effects, money, 
aud wages, and shall, within forty eight hours 
alier his arrival at bis port of destination in 
the United States, deliver and pay the same 
shipping commissioner there; fourthly, 
the waster shall in all cases in which any sea- 
ina Or apprentice dies during the progress of 
the voyage or engagement, give to such oflicer 
or shipping COMMussioner as aforesaid an ac- 
count, in such form as they may respectively 
require, of the effects, money, and wages so 
io be delivered and paid, and no deductions 
claimed in such account shall be allowed, un- 
less verified, if there is any official log-book, 
by such entry therein as hereinbefore required ; 
and also by such other vouchers (if any) as 
may be reasonably required by the officer or 
shipping commissioner to whom the account 
is rendered ; fitthly, upon due compliaace with 


Shall lake 


LO the 


such Of the provisious of this section as relates | 


io acis to be dune at the port of destination 
iu the United States, the shipping commis- 
sioner shall grant to the master a certificate to 
that effect, and no officer of customs shall 
clear inward any loreign-going ship without 
he production ot such ceruticate. 

Sec. 45. Thatif any master fails to take such 
charge of the money or other effects of a sea- 
lan Or apprentice during a voyage, or to make 
such entries in respect thereof, or to procure 
such attestation to such entries, or to make 
such paymentor delivery of any money, wages, 
or eflects of any seaman or apprentice dying 
during a voyage, or to give such account in 
respect thereof as heceinbefore respectively 
directed, he shall be accountable for the money, 
Wages, and effects of the seaman or apprentice 
to the judicial circuit court in whose jurisdic 
ion such port of destination is situate, aud 
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shall pay and deliver the same accor 
and such master shall, in addition for every 
such offence, incur a penalty not exceeding 
treble the value of the money or effects, or if 
such value is not ascertained, not exceeding 
two hundred dollars; and if any such money, 
wages, or effects are not duly paid, delivered, 
and accounted for by the master, the owner 
of the ship shall pay, deliver, and account for 
the same, and such money and wages and the 
value of such effects shall be recoverable from 
him accordingly ; and if he fails to account for 
and pay the same, he shall, in addition to his 
liability for the said money and value, incur 
the same penalty which is hereinbefore men- 
tioned as incurred by the master for a like 
offence; and all money, and effeets of 
any seaman or apprentice dying during a voy- 
age shall be recoverable in the same courts and 
by the same modes of proceeding by which 
seamen are enabled to recover wa 
them. 

Sec. 46. That if any such seaman or appren- 
tice as last aforesaid dies at any place out of 
the United States, leaving any money or effects 
not on —- of his ship, the United States 
consul or commercial agent at or nearest the 
place shall claim and take charge of such money 
and effects ; and such ollicer shall, if he thinks 
tit, sell all or any of such effects, or any effects 
ot any meneuere eee or apprentice delivered 
to him under the provisions of this act, and 
shall quarter * remit to the judge of the district 
court of the port from which such ship sailed, 
or the port where the voyage terminates, all 
moneys belouging to or arising from the sale 
of the effects or paid as the wages of any de- 
ceased seamen or apprentices which have come 
to his hands under the provisions hereinbefore 
contained, and shall render sach 
thereof as the district judge requires 

Sec. 47. ‘That whenever any seaman or ~~ 
prentice dies in the United States, and is at 
the time of his death entitled to claim from 
the master or owner of any ship in which he 
has served any unpaid wages or effects, such 
master or owner shall pay and deliver, or 
account for the same, to the shipping commis 
sioner at the port where the seau 
tice was discharged, or 
discharged. 

Sec. 48. That every shipping commissioner 
in the United States shall, within one, week 
from the date of receiving any such money, 
wages, or effects of any deceased seaman or 
ap) yrentice, pay, re mit, or deliver to the circuit 
court of the circuit in which he resides, the 
said money, wages, or effects, subject to such 
deductions as may be allowed by the circuit 
court for expenses incurred in respect to said 
money and effects; and should any commis- 
sioner fail to pay, remit, and deliver to the 
circuit court within the time hereinbefore men- 
tioned, be shail incur a penalty not exceeding 
treble the amount of the value of such money 
and effects. 

Sec. 49. That if the money and effects of 
any seaman or apprentice paid, remitted, or 
delivered to the circuit court, including the 
moneys received for any part of said effects 
which have been sold, either before delive ry 
to the circuit court, or by its directions, do 
not exceed in value the sum of three hundred 
dollars, then, subject to the provisions herein- 
after containe 
expenses incurred in respect to the seaman or 
apprentice, or of his said money and effects, 
as the said court thinks fit to allow, the said 
court may, if it thinks fit so to do, pay and 
deliver the said money and effects either to 
any claimants who can prove themselves to 
the satisfaction of the court either to be his 


lingly; 


wages, 


ges due to 


accounts 


jah or appren- 


was to have been 


1 andto all such deductions for 


widow or vuidren, or to be entitled to the 


effects of the deceased under his will (if any), 
tion of the 


or under the statute for the distribu 
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| sam of three hundred dollars, 


. | 
effects of intestates, or under any other statute, | 
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or at common law, or to be entitled to procure 
probate, or take out letters of administration 
or confirmation, although no probate or le:ters 
of administration or coafirmation have 
taken out, and shall be thereby discharged 

from all further liability in respect of the 
money and effects so paid and delivered, or 

may, if it thinks fit so to do, require probate, 

or letters of administration or confirmation. to 
be taken out, and thereupon pay and deliver 
the said money and effects to the legal per- 
sonal representatives of the deceased; and if 

such money and effeets exceed in value the 
then, subject to 
deduction for expenses, the court shall pay 
and deliver the same to the legal personal 
representatives of the deceased, 

Sec. 50. That in cases of wages or effects 
of deceased seamen or apprentices received 
by the circuit courts, to which no claim is 
substantiated within six years after the receipt 
thereof by any of the said courts, it shall be 
in the absolute discretion of any of such courts, 
if any subsequent claim is made, either to 
allow or refuse the same; and each of the 
respective courts shall, from time to time, pay 
any moneys arising from the unek simed ws ages 
and effects of deceased seamen, which, in the 
opini ion of such court, it is not necessary to 
retain for the purpose of satisfying claims, 
into the Treasury of the Untted States, which 
moneys shall form a fund for, and be appro 
priated to, the relief of sick and disabled and 
destitute seamen belonging tothe United States 
merchant marine service. 


been 


DISCIPLINE OF SEAMEN, 


Sec. 51. That whenever any seaman who 
has been lawfully engaged, or any apprentice 
+, commits any of the follow- 
ing offences, he shall be liable to be punished 
as follows, that is to say: first, for desertion, 
he shall be liable to imprisonment for any 
period not exceeding three months, and also 
to forfeit all or any part of the clothes or effect 
he leaves on board, and all or any part of the 
wages oremoluments which he bas then earned; 
secondly, for neglecting and refusing, without 
reasonable cause, to join his ship, or to pro 
ceed to sea in his ship, or for abscence without 
leave at any time within twenty-four hours of 
the ship’s sailing from any port, either at the 
commencement or during the progress of auy 
voyage, or for abscence at any time without 
leave, and without sufticient reason, from his 
ship, or from his duty, not amounting to deser 
tion, or not treated as such by the master, he 
shall be liable to imprisonment for any period 
not exceeding one month, and also, at the 
discretion of the court, to forfeit out of his 
wages a sum pot exceeding the amount of two 
days’ pay, and, ina idition, for every twenty- 
four hours of abscence, either a sum not ex- 
ceeding six days’ pay, or any expenses which 
have been properly incurre 1d in biring a sub- 
stitute ; thirdly, for quitting the ship without 
after her arrival at her port of delivery, 
and before she is placed in security, he shall 
be liable to forfeit out of his wages a sum not 
exc pay; fourthly, for 
willtul disobedience to any lawful command, 
he shall be liable to imprisonment for any 
period not exceeding two months, and also, at 
the discretion of the court, to forfeit out of 
a sum not exceeding four days’ pay ; 


to the sea service 


uv 
5 
leave re 


eding one month’s 


his wages 


ifthly. for continued willful disobedience to 
lawful commands, or continued willful neglect 


of auty, he shall be hable to imprisonment lor 
any period not exceeding six months, and also, 
at the discretion of the court, to forfeit, for 
every twenty-four hours’ continuance of such 
disobedience or neglect, either a sum not ex- 
twelve pay, Or any expenses 


ceeding anys 


which have 


been properly incurred in hiring a 
assaulting any master 
to imprisonment 


sixthly, for 
shall 


| substitute: 


or mate, he be liable 
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or any period not exceeding two years; sev 
bining with any other or others 
of the crew to disobey lawful commands or to 


Lo impede 


‘ thy, tor cou 


he pied auly, Or! 


navigation of the 
voyage, be shall 
to imprisonment for any period not 
welve months; eighthly, for willfully 
ig the ship or embezzling or willfully 
shali 
wages @ sum 
ry Busts Line d, 
discretion of i court, to 
imprisonment for any period not exceeding 


rress of the 


, OF th prog 
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bata 
damaging any ol the stores or Cargo, he 
be labie to torteit out of his 
pide 


in amount to the loss there 


and also, atl the 


twelve months; ninthly, for any act of smug- 
giing of which he is convicted, and whereby 
loss or damage is occasioned tothe master or 
owner, he shall be liable to pay such master 


or owner such a sum as is sutlicient to reim- 
owner for such loss or 
and the whole or any part of bis wages 
may be retained in satisfaction or on account 
of such liability, and shall also be liable to 
imprisonment for a period not exceeding 
Lweive 


burse the master or 


dumage, 


months. 
Sec. 52. That upon the commission of any 
of the offences enumerated iu the last preced- 


ing section, an entry thereof shall be made in 
the official 


log-book, and shall be signed by | 


the muster, and also by the mate or one of the 


crew; and the 
shall, bye fore the 
the ship at any 
im port, 


offender, if still in the ship, 
next subsequent arrival of 
if she is at the time 
departure therefrom, 
either be furnished with a copy of such entry, 
or have the same read.over distinctly and 
audibly to him, and may thereupon make such 
reply thereto as he thinks fit; and astatement 
that a copy of the said entry had been so fur- 
vished or that the same 


pol t, or 
before her 


has been so read over 
as aforesaid, and the reply (if any) made by 
the offender, likewise be entered and 
signed in manner aforesaid ; and in any sub- 
sequent legal proceedings the entries herein- 
betore required shall, if practicable, be pro- 
duced or proved, and in default of such pro- 
duction or proof, the court hearing the case 
may, at its discretion, refuse to receive evi- 
dence of the 

SEC 


shall 


otlence. 

. 58. That whenever, either at the com- 
mencement or during the progress of any 
voyage, any seaman or apprentice neglects or 
reluses to join, or deserts from or refuses to 
proceed to sea, in any ship in which he is duly 
engaged to serve, or is found otherwise absent- 
ing himself therefrom without leave, the master, 


or any mate, or the owner, or consignee, or | 


shipping commissioner, may, in any place in 
the United States, with or without the assist- 


ance of the local publie officers or constables, 


who are hereby directed to give their assistance | 


if required, and also at any place out of the 
United States, if and so far as the laws in 
force at such [place] will permit, apprehend 
him without tirst procuring a warrant, and 
may thereupon, in any case, and shall in case 
he so requires, and it is practicable, convey 
him before any court of justice or justices of 
any State, city, town, or county, within the 
United States capable of taking cognizance 
of offences of like degree and kind of the 
matter, to be dealt with according to the pro- 
visions hereinbefore contained in reference to 
such cases; and may, for the purpose of con- 
veying him before such court of justice, detain | 
him in custody for a period not exceeding 
twenty-four hours, or shorter time, as may be 
necessary, or may, if he does not so require, 
or if there is no such court at or near the 
place, at once convey him on board; and if 
such apprehension appears to the court of 


justice before which the case is brought to have 


been made on 


improper or on insuflicient 
grounds, the master, mate, consignee, or ship- 
ping commissioner who makes the same, or 
causes the same to be made, shall incur a 


penalty not exceeding one hundred dollars ; 


| 
| 
| 





owner by whom the 
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but such penalty, if inflicted, shall be a bar to 
any action for false imprisoument. 

Sec. 54. 
or apprentice merchant 


belonging to, any 


ship who, by willful breach of duty, or who, 


by reason of drunkenness does any act tend 
ing to the immediate loss, destruct 
serious damage to such ship, or tending im 
mediately to endanger the life or limb of any 
person belonging to or on board of such ship, 
or who, by willful breach of duty, or by 
neglect of duty, or by reason of drunkenness, 
re fuse 8 or omit & Lo do any lawful act proper 


and re quisite to be done by him for preserving | 
loss, destruction, | 


such ship from immediate 
or serious damage, or for preserving any per- 
son belonging to or on board of such ship 
from immediate danger to life or limb, shall, 
for every such offence, be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, aud shail be liable to imprison- 
ment fora period not exceeding twelve months. 

Sec. 55. That all clothes, effects, and wages 
which, under the provisions of this act, are 
forfeited for desertion, shall be applied, in the 
first instance, in payment of the expenses 
occasioned by such desertion to the master or 
owner of the ship from which the desertion 
has taken place, and the balance (if any) shall 
be paid by the master or owner to any ship- 
ping commissioner resident at the port at which 
the voyage of such ship terminates; and the 
shipping commissioner shall account to and 
pay over such balance to the judge of the cir- 
cuit court within one month afler said com- 
missioner receives the same, to be disposed 
of by him in the same manner as is herein- 
before provided for the disposal of the money, 
effects, and wages of deceased seamen; in all 
other cases of forfeiture of wages, under the 
provisions hereinbefore contained, the forfeit- 
ure shall be for the benefit of the master or 
wages are payable; and 
in Case any master or owner neglects or refuses 


| to pay over to the shipping commissioner such 


balance aforesaid, be shall incur a penalty of 
double the amount of such balance, which 
shall be recoverable by the commissioner in 


| the same manner that seamen’s wages are 


recovered, 
Sec. 56, That any question concerning the 
forfeiture of, or deductions from, the wages 


| of any seaman or apprentice may be determ- 


ined in any proceeding lawfully instituted with 
respect to such wages, notwithstanding that 


| the offence in respect of which such question 


arises, though hereby made punishable by im- 
prisonment as well as forfeiture, has not been 
made the subject of any criminal proceeding. 

Seo. 57. That whenever in any proceeding 
relating to seamen’s wages, it is shown that 
any seaman or apprentice has, in the course 
of the voyage, been convicted of any offence 
by any competent tribunal, and rignttully pun- 
ished therefor by imprisonment or otherwise, 
the court hearing the case may direct a part 
of the wages due to such seaman, not exceed- 
ing fifteen dollars, to be applied in reimburs- 
ing apy costs properly incurred by the master 
in procuring such conviction and punishment. 

Sec. 58. That every ship making voyages 


as described in section twelve of this act shall | 
aud every mas- | 


have an ‘official log-book ;’ 
ter of such ship shail make, or cause to be 
made therein, entries of the following matters, 
that is to say: first, every legal conviction of 
any member of his crew, and the punishment 
inflicted; secondly, every offence committed 
by any member of his crew for which it is 
intended to prosecute, or to enforce a forfeit- 
ure, together with such statement concerning 
the reading over such entry, and concerning 
the reply, if any, made to the charge, as here- 
inbefore required; thirdly, every offence for 
which punishment is inflicted on board, and 
the puvishment inflicted; fourthly, a state- 
ment of the conduct, character, and qualifica- 


That any master of, or any seaman | 


ion, or | 


| 
| 











| made, or assists in making, any entry 


Cu 
ous 
= 
rs 
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tions of each of his crew, or a statemen; 
he declines to give an opinion of such 
ulars; fifthiy, every case of illness or ; 
happening to any member of the crew 
the nature thereof, and the medical trea: ment 
(if uny); sixthly, every case of death bap 
pening on board, with the cause thereof: «,. 
enthly, every birth happening on board. y 
the sex of the infant, and the names of t 
parents; eighthly, every marriage taken place 
on board, with the names and ages of the pa, 
*ties; ninthly, the name of every seam; : ( 
apprentice who ceases to be a member o} 
crew otherwise than by death, with the plac 
time, manner, and cause thereof; tenth] ly, 
wages due to any seaman or ap prentice w 
dies during the voyage, and the gross amoyy 
of all deductions to be made therefroin; @), 
enthly, the sale of the effects of any sean, 
or apprentice who dies during the vovage. 
including astatement of each article sold, x, 
the sum received for it. 

Sec. 59. That every entry hereby required 


par 


hyur 
y Wily 


| to be made in the official log-book shall |y 
signed by the master and by the mate, or som: 


other one of the crew, and every entry in the 
official log-book shall be made as soon us pos: 
sible after the occurrence to which it relates, 
and, if not made on the same day as the occu 
reuce to which it relates, shall be made ay 
dated so as to show the date of the occurrence 
aud of the entry respecting it; and in no cay 
shall any entry therein in respect of any occu 
reuce happenivg previously to the arrival o| 
the ship at her final port be made more this 
twenty-four hours afier such arrival. 

Sec. 60. That if in any case the official log 
book is not kept in the manner hereby requ’ 
or if any entry hereby directed to be mad 
any such log-book is not made ai the | 
aud in the manner hereby directed, ihe 
ter shall, for each such offence, incur a pen 
alty not exceeding twenty-five doliars; a 
every person who makes, or procures to | 
in & 
official log-book in respect of any occurrence 
happening previously to the arrival of the shy 
at her final portof discharge, more than twen 
four hours after such arrival, shall, for each 
offence, incur a penalty not exceeding ou 
hundred and fifty dollars. 


PROTECTION OF SBAMEN. 


Sec. 61. That no wages due or accruing to 
any seaman or apprentice shali be subject to 
attachment orarrestment from any court; ani 
every payment of wages to a seaman or appret 
tice shall be valid in law, notwithstanding any 


| previous sale or assignment of such wages, or 


of any attachment, incumbrance, or arrestment 
thereon; and no assignment or sale of such 
wages, or of salvage made prior to the accru 
ing thereof, shall bind the party making th 
same, except such advanced securitivs as are 
provided for in this act. 

Sec. 62. That every person who, not being 
in the United States service, and not being 
duly authorized by law for ithe purpose, goes 
on board any ship about to arrive at the place 

of her destination before her actual arrival, 
and before she has been completely moore 
without permission of the master, shall, 
every such offence, incur a penalty not exceed- 
ing two hundred dollars, and shall be liable to 
imprisonment for any period not exceeding six 
mouths; and the master or person in charge 
of said ship may take anysach person so going 
on boardas aforesaid inio custody, and delive 
him up forthwith to any constable or police 
otlicer, to be by him taken before any just 
of the peace, and to be dealt with accorlin¢ 
to the vee of this act. 


Sre. That if, I 


within twenty-four b 


after be a of any ship at any port int 
United States, any person, then be:ng on by 
any seaman 


such ship, solicits 


to become 4 
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iver at the house of any person letting lodg- || 


.; for hire, or takes out of such ship any 
gucts of any Seaman, except under bis per- 
pal direction, and with the permission of the | 


ster, he shall, for every such offence, incur | 
enaity not exceeding fifty dollars, or shall | 


iable to imprisonment tor any period not 
ceeding three months. 

suc. 64. That all penalties and forfeitures 
ipposed by this act, and for the recovery 
whereof no specific mode is hereinbefore pro- 
yded, shall and may be recovered with cosis, 


t 


either in any Circuitcourtot the United States, | 
at the suit of any district attorney of the Uni- || 


ted States, or at the suit of any person by in 


fyrmation to any district attorney in any port | 
the United States, where or near to where | 


‘he olfence sball be committed or the offender 
suall be; and in case of a conviction under 
ihis act, and the sum imposed as a penalty by 
ive court shall not be paid either immediately 
aiter the Conviction or within such period as 
the court shall at the time of the conviction 
appoint, it shall be lawtul for the court to 
ommit the offender to prison, there to be im- 


yrisoned tor the term or terms hereinbefore | 


provided in case of such offence, the commit- 
ment to be terminable upon payment of the 
amount and costs; and all penalties and for 


feitures mentioned in this act, for which no 


special application is hereinbefore provided, 
suall, when recovered, be paid and applied in 
manner following, that 1s to say: so much as 


ihe courtshall determine, and the residue shall | 
be paid to the court and be remitted from time | 


to ume, by order of the judge, to the lreasury 
ot the United States, and appropriated as pro 
vided for in section fifty of this act: Provided 
always, That it shall be lawful for the court 
betore which any proceediog shall be instituted 
for the recovery of any pecuniary penalty im- 
posed by this act, to mitigate or reduce such 
penalty a8 to such court shall appear just and 
reasonable; but no such penalty shali be re- 
duced to less than one third of its original 


amount: Provided also, Vhat all proceedings | 


so to be instituted shail be commenced within 
two years next after the commission of the 
offence if the same shall have been committed 
at or beyond the Cape of Good Hope or Cape 
Horn, or within one year if committed else 
where, or within two months after the return 


of the offender and the complaining party to | 
the United States ; and there shail be no appeal | 


from any decision of any of the circuit courts, 
unless the amount sued for exceeds the sum 
of five hundred dollars. 


Sec. 65. That to avoid doubt in the con- | 


struction of this act, every person having the 


command of any ship belonging to any citizen || 
of the United States shall, within the meaning | 


and for the purposes of this act, be deemed 
and taken to be the “*master’’ of such ship; 


and that every person (apprentices excepted) | 


who shall be employed or engaged to serve in 


| 


| crew, for each member of the crew 


a i Tie ila aang Mites nneniibees 25 cents. 
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42p Cona....2p Srss. 


sixty days after its passage, but its provisions | 

in regard to appointments under it shall take || not be done, the general nature and probable 
effect immediately. || length of the voyage is to be stated. ) 

SCHEDULE. 1] And the said crew agree to conduct them- 

"able A.—( Section 5.) || selves in an orderly, faithful, honest, and sober 

Scale of fees for matters transacted at ship- || eee aud tohe aball Gencoaiigans tuthele 

ioe eadeabanebaay athens a respective duties, and to be obedient to the 

e : F . ; \| lawful commands of the said master, or of any 

First. Fee payable on engaging | person who shall lawfully succeed him, and 

of their superior officers, in every thing reijat- 


at which the ship is to touch, or, if that can- 


except SPPTenuces).... near Se eee " $2 00 ing to the said ship, and the stores and cargo 
; Secondly. ee payebie on discharg- thereof, whether on board, in boats. or on 
Ing crew, for each member of crew : shore: and in consideration of which service, 
RN sith aivncubh inace benign vgbedions 50 cents. || to be duly performed, the said master hereby 


Table B.—( Section 6.) 

Sums to be deducted from wages of seamen 
in parual repayment of the fees payable in 
table A: 

In respect of engagements, from 
the wages of each member of the 


agrees to pay to the said crew as wages the sums 
against their names respectively expressed, 
aud to supply them with provisions according 
to the annexed scale. And it is hereby agreed 
that any embezzlement or wilful or negligent 
destruction of any part of the ship’s cargo or 
r stores shall be made good tothe owner out of 

In respect of discharges, from the || the wages of the person guilty of the sane. 
wages of each member of the crew... 25 cents. And if any person enters himself as qualified 
Sa Se for a duty which he proves himself incompe- 

Table U—( Section 7.) || tent to perform, his wages shall be reduced in 

Fees payable by the master or owner for || proportion to his incompetency. And it is 


Tea boys to the sea-service: || also agreed that if any member of the crew 
‘or each boy so bound, including || considers himself to be aggrieved by any 
the indenture ....... eaboeuamevaacens namie’ ‘ $5 00 || breach of the agreement or otherwise, he 


|| shall represent the same to the master or offli- 
|| cer in ch -ge of the ship, in a quiet and or- 
|| derly manner, who shall thereupon take such 
steps as the case may require. And it is also 
agreed that, (here any other stipulations may 
be inserted to which the parties agree, aud 
which are not contrary to law. ) 


Table D—( Section 12.) 
Form of Articles of Agreement. 
Unirep STATES OF AMERICA, 

(Date and place of first signature of agree- 
ment, including name of shipping office. ) 
It is agreed between the master and seamen 
or mariners. of the —— ,of which —— 
is at present master, or whoever shall | 
go for master, now bound from the port of 





In witness whereof the said parties have 
subscribed their names hereto on the days 
against their respective signatures mentioned. 























| ‘ 
- to -——, (here the voyage || Signed by — — , master, on the — 
is to be described, and the places named || day of ———, eighteen hundred and ——. 
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Norg.—In the place for signatures and descriptions of men engaged after the first departure of the ship, 
the entries are to be made as above, except that the sig nature of the consul or vice consul, officer of cus- 
toms, or witness before whom the man is engaged, isto be substituted for that of the shipping master. 


Account of Apprentices on Board. 





any Capacity on board the same shall be deemed | 


and taken to be a *‘seaman’”’ 


within the mean- | 


ing and tor the purposes of this act; and that | 
the term ‘*ship’’ shall be taken and under- | 


stood to comprehend every description of ves 
sel navigating on any sea or channel, lake or 
river, to which the provisions of this law may 
be applicable; and the term ‘*owner’’ shall 
be taken and understood to comprehend all 
\he several persons, if more than one, to whom 
the ship shall belong. 

Sec. 66. That in no case shall the salary, 
fees, and emoluments of any ofticer appointed 
under this act be more than five thousand dol- 
lars per annum; and any additional fees shall 
be paid into the Treasury of the United 
States, 

Sec. 67. Thatall acts or parts of acts incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this actare hereby 
repealed. 


Sec. 68. That this act shall take effect in |} bie ore 


—O——_—_[[_———————————— i = — ———— ee aan 


| 
| Port at which as- 


siguiment was | 
registered. 


Christian and sur- 
name of appren- 
tice, in full. 


4 | Port at which in- 
Jate : i 
gy be Bana of denture was regis- | 


| tered. 


Date of register of 
assigument. 


en —$ — 


| Taste D.—(To be inserted in Agreement.)—Scale of Provisions to be allowed and served out to 
the Crew during the Voyage. 
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Here any ¢ F 1 for changes, or sub- 
slitution of ie article for another, may be 
j rtead 

i lilute 
() ounce of coffee, or cocoa, or chocolate, 


may be substituted for one quarter ounce of 


tea; molasses for sugar, the quantity to be 


one half more; one pound of potatoes or 
lane K.—Certificate of 
be ' 
} ‘ - } 
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I certify that the above particulars dre cor- 
rect, and that the above-named 
discharged accordingly 


seaman Was 


Dated day of , eighteen hundred 

and ae 
(Signed, ) — — , Master. 

(Countersigned, -, Seaman. 

Given to the above-named seaman in my 
presence this day of ——, eighteen 
hundred and — 

(Signed, - 


, 

” ie Commissioner. 

APPROVED, June 7, 1872. 

Cuarp. CCCXXIILI.—An Act granting the Right 
of Way through the Public Lands to the 
Jacksonville and Saint Augustine Railroad 
Company. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
assembled, That there is hereby 
granted to the Jacksonville and Saint Augus 
tine Railroad Company, the same being a cor- 
poration existing under the laws of the State 
of Florida, the right of way through the pub 
lic Jands of the United States between Jack- 
sonville and Saint Augustine, for one hundred 
feet in width on each side of the track of said 
railroad and of any of its with the 
right to take from said lands, or from any of 
the public lands adjacent thereto, stone, tim- 
ber, earth, or other m: teri: il, to be used in the 
construction and repair of said railroad; and 
said company shall also have the right to enter 
upon any of the public 
the property 
the same for 
Other necessary 
vided, That no lot or 
shall exceed forty acre 
military reservation shall be crossed or appro- 
priated unless the consent of the Secretary of 
War be first obtained, and then only under such 
restrictions as he shall establish. Said road 
shall be a postal and military road, and Con 
gress shall have the right to alter, amend, or 
repeal this act as shall in its discretion be 
deemed best. 


Aprrprovenb, June 7, 1872 


Congress 


branches, 


lands or lots of land, 
of the United States, and take 
shops, side-tracks, or 
of said railroad: Pro- 
tract of land so taken 


depots, 


uses 


Cuar. COCXXIV.—-An Act to provide for a 
Building for the use of the Federal Courts, 
Post Othee, Inte rnal Reve nue, and other civil 
Offices in the City of Little Rock, Arkansas. 
Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Rep 

resentalives Of tle United States of America in 

CONGTESS ASE mbled, Vhat the Seere tary of the 

and he , authorized and 


ireusury be, 1s hereby 


sin any one place. No 


‘DIX TO 
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| for the accommodation 
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yams; one half-pound flour or rice; one third 
pint of pease or one quarter pint of barley 
may be substituted for each other. When 

issued, the proportion to be two 
pounds per man per day, in lieu of salt meat. 
Flour, rice, and pease, beef and pork, may be 
substituted for each other, and for potatoes 
may be substituted. 


fresh meat is 


OnLOUS 
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ischarge —( Section 24.) 
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be constructed, asuitable building, with a fire- 
proof vault extending to each story, at the city 
of Little Rock, in the State of Arkansas, 
of the United States 
circuit and district courts, post office, internal 
revenue, and other Government offices; and 
for this purpose there is hereby appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, the sum of one hundred 
thousand dollars, to be expended under the 


| direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, who 
| shall cause proper plans and estimates to be 


made, so that no expenditure shall be made or 
authorized for the full completion of said build 
ing and payment for the site thereof beyond 
the amount herein appropriated: Provided, 


That no part of the sum herein appropriated 


shall be used or expended, until a valid title 
to the site of said building shall be vested in 
the United States, and until the State of Ark- 
ansas shall duly release and relinquish its juris- 
diction over the same, and its right to tax said 
site and the property which may be thereon 
during the time the United States shall be or 
remain the owner thereof. 
APPROVED, June 7, 1872 


Cuar. CCCXXV.—An Act to quiet the Title to 
certain Lands in Dakota Territory. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That it shall be the duty 
of the Secretary of the Interior to examine and 
report to Congress what title or interest the 
Sisseton and Wahpeton bands of Sioux In- 
dians have to any portion of the land mentioned 
and particularly described in the second arti- 
cle of the treaty made and concluded with said 
bands of Indians on the nineteenth day of 


Kebruary, eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, 
and afterward amended, ratified, and pro- 


| claimed on the second day of May, of the same 


year, or by virtue of any other law or treaty 
whatsoever, excepting such rights as were se- 
cured to said bandsof Indians by the third and 
fourth articles of said treaty, as a “permanent 


reservation ;’’ and whether any, and, if any, 
what, compensation ought, in justice and 


equity, to be made to said bands of Indians, 
respectively, for the extinguishment of what- 
ever title they may have to said lands. 
Aprroven, June 7, 1872 
Cuarp. CCCXXVI.—An Act relating to a Site 
for public Buildings in Harrisburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, and Sacramento, California. 
Be it enacted by the Senateand Houseof Rep- 
resentatives of theUnited States of America in 
Congress asst mobled, 


directed to purchase a site for, and cause to || Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized to 


That the Secretary of the | 
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| of said bank, ata meeting 








make an examination, and report to (; 
the terms upon which suitable sites 
obtained for the erection of any need 
buildings in ae Pennsyly 
Sacramento, California. 

APPROVED, June 7, 1872. 


Cath ha 
u | 


Vania, and 


| Cuap, CCCXXVII.—An Act authonzi ng th 


birst Nationai Bank of Annapolis to chang 
its Location and Name. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep. 
resentatives of the United States of America ; in 
Congress assembled, Vhat the First Nationa) 
Bank of Annapolis, now located in the city of 
Annapolis, and State of Maryland, is hereby 
authorized to change its location to the city of 
Baltimore, in said State. Whenever the stock. 
holders representing three fourths of the capi: | 
called for that pur 
pose, determine to make such ch: ange, the 
president and the cashier shall execute a cor. 
tifcate, under the corporate seal of the ban] 
specifying such determination, and shall ¢; 
the same to be recorded in the office of the 


| Comptroller of the Currency, and thereupon 


such change of location shall be effected, a d 
the operations of discount and de posit of said 
bank shall be carried on in the city of Balti- 
more. 

Sec. 2. That nothing in this act contained 
shall be so construed as in any manner to 
release the said bank from any liability > 
affect any action or proceeding in law in which 
the said bank may be a party or interested, 
And when such change shall have been determ- 
ined upon, as afaresaid, notice thereof and of 
such change shall be published in two weekly 
papers in ‘the city of Annapolis not less thau 
four weeks. 

Sec. 3. That whenever the location of said 
bank shall have been changed from the city 
of Annapolis to the city of Baltimore, in 
accordance with the first section of this act, 
its name shall be changed to the Traders’ 
National Bank of Baltimore, if the board of 
directors of said bank shall accept the new 
name by resolution of the board, and cause a 
copy of such resolution, duly authenticated, to 
be filed with the Comptroller of the Currency. 

Sec. 4. That all the debts, demands, liabili- 
ties, rights, privileges, and powers of the First 
National Bank of Annapolis shall devolve upon 
the Traders’ National Bank of Baliimore when- 
ever such change of name is effected. 

Seo. 5. That this act shall take effect and 
be in force from and after its passage. 

APPROVED, June 7, 1872. 


Cuap. CCUXXXII.—An Act to amend an Act 
entitled **An Act to regulate the Diplomatic 
and Consular systems of the United States,” 
approved August eighteenth, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-six. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of ltep: 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That schedule C of s 
tion three of an act entitled ‘‘An act to regu- 
late the diplomatic and consular systems of the 
United States,’ approved August eighteenth, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-six, be amended so 
as to add to the consuls in Brazil a consul at 


| Santarem. 


AprproveD, June 8, 1872. 


Cuar. CCCXXXIIi.—An Act to amend an 
Act entitled ‘‘An Act regulating Proceed: 
ings in Criminal Cases, and for other pur- 
poses,’’ approved March third, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-five. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of 2 America in 

Congress assembled, Vhat section two of the 


act entitled ‘‘An act regulating procee dings 
in criminal cases, and for other purposes, 
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and the same is hereby, amended to read 
.. follows: 

“Sec, 2. That when the offence charged 
treason or a capital offence, the defendant 
| be entitled to twenty and the United 
‘es to five peremptory challenges. On the 
of any other felony, the defendant shall 
. entitled to ten and the United States to 
e peremptory challenges; and in all other 
3, civil and eriminal, each party shall be 
agiitled to three peremptory challenges ; and 
» all cases where there are several defendants 
or several plaintiffs, the parties on each side 
shall be deemed a single party for the purposes 
of all challenges under this section. All chal- 
lenges, Whether to the array or panel, or to 
‘dividual jurors, for cause or favor, shall be 
tried by the court without the aid of triers.” 
ApPpROVED, June 8, 1872. 


VW 


Cuar. COCXXXIV.—An Act to provide for | 


widing a Circuit Court of the United States 
»n and for the Western District of Missouri. 
Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
(.ngress assembled, Vhat-a circuit court of 
rhe United States in aud for the western dis- 
ret of Missouri shall hereafter be held at the 
cily of Jefferson, at the place of holding the 
district court of the United States for the said 
western district of Missouri, on the third Mon- 
days of April and November in every year. 
SEC. 
(United States in. and for the western district 
of Missouri shall in all things have and retain 
jurisdiction of all matters arising therein; 
thata cireuit court of the United States in 
and for the eastern district of Missouri shall 
be held at the same time and place (at the city 
of Saint Louis) as now provided by law for 


2. That the said circuit eourt of the |! 


holding the circuit court of the United States | 


u and for both the districts of Missouri; that 
ie said circuit court of the United States in 
aud for the eastern district of Missouri shall 
in all things have and retain jurisdiction of 
all matters arising therein; and that the said 
circuit courts of the United States hereby 
established in and for the eastern and western 
districts of Missouri shall, respectively, have 
and exercise the same original jurisdiction in 
the said districts, respectively, as is vested in 


the several circuit courts of the United States | 


as organized under existing laws, and shal! 
also respectively have and exereise the same 


of the United States for said eastern and 


western districts, respectively, as by existing | 


laws is vested in the said several circuit courts 
of the United States over the district courts 
of the United States in their respective cir- 
cuits. Said circuit courts shall be called, re 


spectively, the circuit court of the United | 


States in and for the western district of Mis- 
souri, end the circuit court of the United 
States’in and for the eastern district of Mis- 
souri, and shall be composed, respectively, of 


the justice of the Supreme Court of the United | 


States allotted to the eighth judicial circuit, 


the judge of the eighth judiciai circuit, and |, 


the judge of the district court for the western 
district of Missouri, in the said western dis- 
triet, and of the said two first-named judges 
and the judge of the district court for the east- 
ern district of Missouri, in the said eastern 


district, but may be held by any one of said | 


three judges in the absence of the remainder. 
lhe clerk of the circuit court for the present 
distriets of Missouri shall remain the clerk of 
the circuit court of the United States in and 


tor the eastern district of Missouri; and the 
district attorney and marshal for said eastern 
district of Missouri shall aet as sach district 


attorney and marshal in said cireuit court in 
and for the eastern district of Missourias now 
The cireuit court in and 


provided by law. 
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hile d Sfates. 


for the western district of Missouri shall ap 

point aclerk of said court, who shall keep his 
office in the city of Jefferson aforesaid, per- 
form its duties, and receive its fees and emolu- 
ments, subject and in conformity to existing 


laws regulating the duties, fees, and emolu- 


ments of other clerks of circuit courts of the | 


United States. And the district attorney and 
marshal for said western 
in said cirenit court 
district of Missouri. 

Sec. 3. Thatthe United States cireuit court 
for said eastern and western districts of Mis- 
souri shall have power at any time to order 
adjourned terms of said circuit courts, re- 
spectively, at which adjourned terms any busi- 
ness may be transacied which could be trans- 
acted at any regular terms thereof. A copy 
of said order, in the eastern district of Mis 
sourl, shali be posted on the door of the court 
room, end advertised in newspaper 
printed in the city of Saint Louis, and a copy 
of said order, in the western district of Mis- 
sourl, shall be posted on the court-room door 
aud advertised in some newspaper printed in 
the city of Jefferson, twenty days at 


in and for the western 


some 


least 
before said adjourned terms shall be holden. 
APPROVED, June 8, 1572. 


Cuar. CCCXXXV.—An Act to revise, con- 
solidate, and amend the Statutes relating to 
the Post Olfice Department. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 


resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Vhat there shall be estab 
lished, at the seat of Government of the Uni- 
ted States of America, a department to be 
known as the Post Office Department. 

Sec. 2. That the principal officers of the 
Post Office Department shall be one Post- 
master General and three Assistant Postmas- 
ters General, who shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, and who may be removed in 
the same manner; and the term of office of 
the Postmaster General shall be for and dur- 
ing the term of the President by whom he 
is appointed, and for one month thereafter, 
unless sooner removed. 

Sec. 3. That the Postmaster General may 
appoint the following employees in the Post 
Ottice Department: one chief clerk for the 


| 
Postmaster General and one for each of the 
appellate jarisdiction over the district courts | 


Assistant Postmasters General, one superin- 
tendent of Post Office building and disbursing 
clerk, one superintendent and one chief clerk 
of the money-order system, one superintend- 
| ent and one chief clerk of foreign mails, one 
topographer for Post Office Department, one 
Assistant Attorney General for the Post Office 
Department, one chief of division tor the office 
|| of mail depredations, one chief of division of 
dead letters, one superintendent of the blank 
agency, one assistant superintendent and four 
assistants, fourteen clerks of class four, sixty- 
one clerks of class three, fifty clerks of class 
two, seventy-one clerks of class one, fifty- 
seven female clerks, one messenger for the 
Postmaster General and one for each of the 
Assistant Postmasters General, four assistant 
messengers, ten watchmen, twenty five labor- 
ers, one engineer, one assistant engineer, one 


|| carpenter, one assistant carpenter, one fire- 
|| man and blacksmith, two firemen, three 
|| female laborers. and such a number of tem- 
|| porary clerks, female clerks, folders, watch- 
|| men. and laborers as may be required. 
Sec. 4. That the annual of the 
|| officers. clerks, and others employed in the 
Post Office Department shall be as follows: 
Of the Postmaster General, eight thousand 
|| dollars; 
| Ot the Assistant Postmasters General, three 
|| thousand five hundred dollars each ; 


salaries 


distriet of Missouri | 
shall act as such district attorney and marshal | 
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Of the superintendent of the 
system, three thousand dollars ; 
Of the superintendent of 

three thousand dollars; 
Of the topographer of the Post Office De- 
partment, two thousand five hundred dollars ; 
Of the Assistant Attorney General of the 
Post Office Department, four thousand dollars; 
Ot the chiet of division for the office of mail 
depredations, twenty-five hundred dollars ; 
Of the chief of division of dead letters, two 
thousand five hundred dollars ; 
Of the superintendent of Post Office build- 


money-order 


foreign mails, 


| ing and disbursing oflicer, two thousand three 


hundred dollars ; 

Of the chief clerk to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, two thousand two hundred dollars ; 

Of the chief clerks to the Assistant Post- 
master General, the chief clerk of the super- 
intendent of the money-order office, and the 
chief clerk of the superintendent of foreign 
mails, two thousand dollars each; 

Of the superintendent of the blank agency, 
one thousand eight hundred dollars; of the 
assistant superintendent, one thousand six 
hundred dollars; of the four assistants, one 


|| thousand two hundred dollars each ; 


Of the clerks of class four, one thousand 
eight hundred dollars each ; 

Of the elerks of class three, one thousand 
six hundred dollars each ; 

Of the clerks of class two, one thousand 
four hundred dollars each ; 

Of the clerks of class one, one thousand 
two hundred dollars each ; 

| Of the female clerks, nine hundred dollars 
each ; 

Of the messenger to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, nine hundred dollars ; 

Of the messengers to the Assistant Post- 
masters General, eight hundred and forty dol- 
lars each ; 

Of the assistant messengers, watchmen, and 
laborers, eight hundred dollars each ; 

Of the engineer, one thousand six hundred 
dollars ; 

Of the assistant engineer, onethousand dol- 
lars ; 

Of the carpenter, one thousand two hundred 
and fifty-two dollars ; 

Of the assistant carpenter, one thousand 
dollars ; 

Of the fireman and blacksmith, nine hun- 
dred dollars ; 

Of the firemen, seven hundred and twenty 
dollars each; 

Of the female laborers, four hundred and 
eighty dollars each. 

Sec. 5. That the Postmaster General shall 
procure and cause to be kept a seal for his 
Department, which shall be affixed to all com- 
missions of postmasters and others, and used 
to authenticate all transcripts and copies which 
may be required from his Department. 

Seco. 6. bat the Postmaster General shall 
establish and discontinue post offices; instruct 
all persons in the postal service with reference 
to their duties; decide on the forms of all 
official papers; prescribe the manner of keep- 
ing and stating accounts; enforce the prompt 
rendition of returns relative to said accounts; 
control, according to law, and subject to the 
settlement of the Anditor, all expenses inci- 
dent to the service of the Department; super- 
intend the disposition of the moneys of the 
Department; direct the manner in which bal- 
ances shall be paid over; issue warrants to 
cover money into the ‘Treasury, and to pay out 

and generally superintend the busi 
ness of the Depariment, and execute all laws 
relative to the p Stal service. 

That in case of the death, resigna- 
tion, or absenee of the Postmaster General, 
all his powers and duties shall devolve, for the 
time beiug, on the First Assistant Postmaster 


the same; 


Sec. 7. 


i, General. 
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Sec. 8. That the Postmaster General shall 
make the following reports to Congress at each 
BOUUUa!l Bession : 

A report of all contracts for carrying the 


mail made within the preceding year, giving 
in eacl the name of the contractor; the 
and duration of the contract; the routes 
embraced therein, with the length of each ; 
the times of arrival aud departure at the ends 
of each route; the mode of transportation ; 
and the price to be paid, together with a copy 
of the recorded abstracts of all proposals for 
rying the mail, as provided by section two 
hundred and forty-eight. 

A report of all land and water mails estab- 
lished or ordered within the preceding year, 
other than those let to contract at the annual 
letting, 


CAFE 


uate 


Cut 


viving in each case the route or water- 
course on which the mail is established, the 
name of the person employed to transport it, 
the mode of transportation, the price to be 
paid, and the duration of the order or con- 
tract. 

A report of all allowances made to contract- 
ors within the preceding year above the sums 
originally stipulated in their respective con- 


tracts, and the reasons for the same, and of all 
orders made whereby additional expense is 
incurred on any route beyond the original con- 


tract price; giving in each case the route, the 
name of the contractor, the original service 
provided for by the contract, the original price, 


the additional servicé required, and the addi- 
tional allowance therefor. 
A report of all curtailments of expenses 


effected within the preceding year, giving in 
each case the same particulars as in the pre- 
ceding report. 


4 


A report of the finances of the Department 


Laws of the United States. 


i! 
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Sec. 9. That the Postmaster General shall || ing a commission under the United Stg:,, 


submit to Congress at each annual session a 
statement of the amount expended during the 
preceding fiscal year, and an estimate of the 
amount that will be required for the ensuing 
fiscal year, under each of the following heads: 
‘*transportation of the mails ;’’ 
tion of postiasters gat 
clerks in post offices ;’’ ‘compensation of 
letter-carriers;’’ ‘* compensation 
ageuts and assistants ;’’ 
aud special agents ;’’ 
envelopes ;”’ 
ters ;’’ ‘* dead letters ;’’ ‘* mail-bags ;’’ 
locks, keys, and stamps ;’’ ‘‘ wrapping paper ;”’ 
‘office furniture ;’’ ‘‘advertising;’’ ‘* bal- 
ances to foreign countries;’’ 
and fuel for post offices ;’’ ‘ stationery ;’’ and 
‘*miscellaneous ;’’ showing the sums paid under 
each head, and the names of the persons to 
whom payments are made out of the miscel- 


** com pensa- 
‘compensation of 


‘mail depredations 
** postage-stamps and 


laneous fund; but the names of persons em- | 


ployed in detecting depredations on the mail, 
aud of other contidential agents, need not be 
disclosed. 

Suc. 10. That the Postmaster General shall 
lay before Congress, during the first week in 
each annual session, detailed statements of 
the expenditures made from the contingent 
fund of his Department. He shall also make 
out and keep, in proper books, fall and com- 
plete inventories and accounts of all the prop- 
erty belonging to the United States in the 
buildings, rooms, offices, and grounds occu- 
pied by him and under his charge, and to add 
thereto from time to time an account of such 


| property as may be procured subsequently to 


for the preceding year, shewing the amount | 


of balance due the Department at the begin- 
ning Of the year ; 


the amount of postage which 


the taking of the same, and also an account 
of the sale or disposal of any such property, 


| and fo report the same to Congress as afore 


_said: Provided, That this section shall not 


accrued within the year; the amount of cngage- || 


ment and liabilities; and the amount actually 


paid during the year for carrying the mail, || 


showing how much of said amount was for car- | 


rying the mail in preceding years. 

A re port of the fines imposed on, and the 
deductions trom the pay of contractors, made 
during the preceding year; stating the name 
of the contractor, the nature of the delin- 
he route on which it occurred, when 
the fine was imposed, and whether the fine or 
deduction has remitted, and for what 


quency, 


been 
reason. 

A copy of each contract for carrying the mail 
between the United States and foreign coun- 
tries, with a statement of the amount of post- 
age derived under 
returns of the Department will enable it to 
be done. 

A report showing all contracts which have 
been made by the Department, other than for 
carrying the mail; giving the name of the con- 
tractor, the article or thing contracted for, the 
place where the article was to be delivered or 
the thing performed, the amount paid there- 
for, and the date and duration of the contract. 

A report of the clerks and other persons 
employed in the Department during the year, 
or any part thereof; giving the names of the 
persons, the time they were actually employed, 
and the sum paid each; whether they have 
been usetully employed ; whether the services 
of any can be dispensed with without detriment 
to the public service ; and whether the removal 
of any, and the appointment of others in their 
stead, is required for the better despatch of 
business. 

A reporton the postal business and agencies 
in foreign countries. 

And the Postmaster General shall cause all 
of such reports to be printed at the Public 
Printing Office, either together or separately, 
aud in such numbers as may be required by 
the exigencies of the service or by law. 


the same, so far as the | 


apply to the supplies of stationery and fuel 
which shall be accounted for 43 now provided 
by law. 

Sec. 11. That all persons employed in any 
branch of the postal service shall be exempt 
from militia duty, and from serving on juries, 
or from any penalty for neglect thereof. 

Sec. 12. That no person employed in the 
Post Office Department shall become inter- 
ested in any contract for carrying the mail, or 
act as agent, with or without compensation, for 
any contractor or person offering to become a 
contractor, in any business before the Depart- 


ment; and any person so offending shail be | 


immediately dismissed from office, and shall 
be liable to pay so much money as would have 
been realized from said contract, to be recov- 
ered in an action of debt, for the use of the 
Post Office Department. 


Sec. 13. That all bonds taken and contracts | 
entered into by the Post Office Department | 


shall be made to and with the United States 


| of America. 


Sec. 14. That no person employed in the | 


| postal service shall receive any fees or per- 
| quisites on account of the duties to be per- 


| tormed by virtue of his appointment. 


Sec. 15. That before entering upon the 


| duties, and before they shall receive any sal- 


| ary, the Postmaster General and all persons | 


employed in the postal service, shall respect- 


ively take and subscribe, before some magis- 


traie or other competent officer, the following 


oath or affirmation: ‘‘ I, A. B., do solemuly | 


| swear (or affirm, as the case may be) that | 


will faithfully perform all the duties required 
of me, and abstain from everything forbidden 
by the laws in relation to the establishment of 


post offices and post roads within the United | 


States; and that [ will honestly and truly ac- 


count for and pay over any money belonging | 


to the said United States which may come 


into my possession or control: so help me, 
God.’”’ 


‘rent, light, | 


| 


and such officer is hereby authorized to gq 


_ minister and certify such oath or affirmation 


Sec. 16. That every person employed ip i). 
postal service shall be subject to all the pain, 
penalties, and forfeitures for violation of the 


| laws relating to such service, whether he has 


| 


of blank || 


| 


| 
| 
j 
j 


j 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 











And this oath or affirmation may be | 
\| taken before any officer, eivil or military, hold- 


| taken the oath or affirmation prescribed in tj, 


preceding section or not, 
Sec. 17. That telegrams between the severg 
Departments of the Government and the.. 


| ollicers and agents, in their transmission oye, 
‘*ship, steamboat, and way let- || 


** mail | 


the lines of any company to which has bee, 
given the right of way, timber, or statioy 
lands from the public domain, shall have py; 
ority over all other business, at such rates q: 
the Postmaster General shall annually fix, 

Sec. 18. That every order, entry, or mem 
orandum whatever, on which any action ig ,, 
be based, allowance made, or money pai, 
and every contract, paper, or obligation mads 
by or with the Post Office Department, shal! 
have its true date affixed to it; and every 
paper relating to contracts or allowances {ile 
in the Department shall have the date when i 
was filed indorsed upon it. 

Sec. 19. That the Postmaster General shal! 
furnish a copy of his annual estimates to the 
Secretary of the Treasury prior to the first of 
November in each year, which shall be re. 
ported to Congress by the latter in his regular 
printed estimates. 

Sec. 20. That the Postmaster Genera! shal! 
transmit a copy of each postal convention con 
cluded with fureign Governments to the See- 
retary of State, who shall furnish a copy of the 
same to the Congressional Printer, for public: 
ation ; and the printed proof sheets of all suck 
conventions shall be revised at the Post Office 
Department. 

Sec. 21. That there shall be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, an Auditor of the Treasury 
for the Post Office Department. 

Seo. 22. That the said Auditor shall receive 
all accounts arising in the Post Office Depart- 
ment, or relative thereto, with the vouchers 
necessary to a correet adjustment thereof, and 
shall audit and settle the same and certify the 
balances thereon to the Postmaster General. 
He shall keep and preserve all accounts and 
vouchers after settlement. He shall close the 
accounts of the Department quarterly, and 
transmit to the Secretary of the Treasury 
quarterly statements of its receipts and ex- 
penditures. He shall report to the Post- 
master General, when required to do go, the 
manner and form of keeping and stating the 
accounts of the Department, and the official 
forms of papers to be used in connection with 
its receipts and expenditures. He shall report 
to the achenalae General all delinquencies 
of postmasters in rendering their accounts and 
returns, or in paying over money-order funds 
and other receipts at their offices. He shall 
register, charge, and countersign all warrants 
upon the Treasury for receipts and payme:ts 
issued by the Postmaster General, when war- 
ranted by law. And he shall perform such 
other duties in relation to the financial con- 
cerns of the Department as may be assigned 
to him by the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
make to said Secretary, or to the Postmaster 
General, such reports respecting the same as 
either of them may require. 

Sec. 23. That the said Auditor shall super- 
intend the collection of all debts due the De 
partment, and all penalties and forfeitures 
imposed for any violation of the postal laws, 
and take all such other measures as may be 
authorized by law to enforce the payment 0! 
such debts ad the recovery of such penalties 
and forfeitures. He shall also superintend the 


collection of all penalties and forfeitures ars: 
ing under other statutes, where such penalties 
aud forfeitures are the eonsequence of unlaw 
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ots affecting the revenues or property of 
ee ‘Department. 
SEC. ‘hat the said Auditor, or the mayor 
ny — any justice of the peace, or the 
ive of any court of record, may administer 
+e or allirmations in relation to the exam- 
ation and settlement of the accounts com- 
ste dto the charge of said Auditor; and if 
person shall knowingly swear or athrm 
falsely touching any expenditure on account 
-¢ or claim in favor or against, said Depart- 
_ heshall, on conviction thereof, for every 
h offence, forfeit and pay not exceeding two 
‘ousand doliars, and be imprisoned at hard 
bor not exceeding five years, according to 
he aggravation of the offence. 
Sec. 25. That if either the Postmaster Gen- 
era the person whose accounts have been 
ottled shall be dissatistied with the setilement 
said Auditor, he may, within twelve months, 
ppeal to the First Comptroller of the ‘Treas- 
y. whose decision shall be final and con- 


clusive. 





That the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury may appoint in the office of the Auditor 
for the Post Office Department one chief clerk, 
nine clerks of class four, forty-four clerks of 
class three, sixty-four clerks of class two, 
thirty-seven clerks of class one, one messen- 
assistant messenger, and eleven 


Sec. 26. 


ger, one 
yorers. 
sec. 27. That the annual salaries of the 
Auduortorthe Post Office Depariment, and the 
clerks, messengers, and laburers in his o tice, 
shall be as follows: 

Of the Auditor, three thousand dollars ; 

Of the chief clerk, two thousand dollars ; 

Of the clerks of class four, one thousand 
eight hundred dollars each ; and two hundred 
joilars additional to one of said clerks as dis- 
bursing clerk ; 

Of the clerks of class three, 
six hundred dollars ; 

Uf the clerks of class two, one thousand 
four hundred dollars each ; 

Uf the clerks of class one, 
hundred dollars each ; 

Ot the messenger, eight hundred and forty 
dollars ; 

Of the assistant messenger, seven hundred 
dollars ; 

Of the laborers, six hundred dollars each. 

Sec. 28. That whenever the office of any 
postmaster shall become vacant by reason of 
death, resignation, suspension, or by the ex- 
pirauion of the Commission of a postmaster or 
his rejection by the Senate, or by the neglect 
or refusal of any person to take charge of the 
post otlice to which heis appointed, it shall be 
the duty of the Postmaster General or the 
President (as the case may be) to supply such 
vacancy without delay, aud it shail be the duty 
of the Postmaster General promptly to notity 
the Auditor of the change; and every post 
master and his suretiers shall be responsible 
under their bond for the safe-keeping of the 
public property of the post office, and the due 
perlormauce of the duties thereof, until the 
expiration of the commission, or until a suc- 
vessor shall have been duly appointed and qual- 
ited, and sball have taken possession of the 
office ; Provided, nevertheless, That in cases 
where there shall bea delay of sixty days in sup- 
plying such vacancy, the sureties may terminate 
their responsibility by giv en notice, in ‘vriting, 
tothe Postmaster General, such termination 
to take effeet ten days alter suilicient time 
shall have elapsed to receive a reply from the 

ostmasier General: And provided also, That 
the Postmaster General may, when the ex- 
igencies of the service require, place such 
ofice in charge of a special agent until the 
Vacancy can be regularly filled ; and when 
such special agent shall have taken ch arge of 
such post office, the liability of the sureties 
of the postmaster shall cease. 
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Laws of the 


Un ate d State: ° 


Sec. 29. That all orders 
the Postmaster General which may originate 
a claim, or in any manner affect the ace 
of the postal service, shall be certified to the 
Auditor for the Post Office Dep 

Sec. 30. That the 
establish a blank agency for the 
Department, to be lccated at 
District of Columbia 

Sec. 31. That the Postmaster General may 
employ two special agents f t 


and regulations of 
ints 


neral may 
Post Othee 
Washin rion, 


> ‘ 
Postmaster Ge 


orthe Pacific coa 
and such number of other special agents as the 
good of the service 
require. 

Sec. 32. That the salary of the 
agents of the Post Office 
at the rate of not more thar 
hundred dollars en annum ; 
allowed for travelling and incidental expenses, 
while actually em eee Ii in the 
not exceeding ive dollars a day. 

Sec. 33. That whenever a special agent is 
required to collect or disburse any pub ic 
money, he shall, before entering such 
duty, give bond in such sum and torm, and 
with such securit 
may approve. 

Sec. 34. That the Postmaster General may 
employ, when the service requires it, the Assist 
ant Postmasters General and superintendents 
in his Department as special agents; and 
he may allow them therefor not exceeding the 
amount expended by them as necessary trav- 
elliug expenses while so employed. 

Sec. 35. That the Postmaster General may 
appoint two agents to superintend the railway 
postal service, who shall be paid out of the 
appropriation for the transportation of the 
mail, at the rate of two thousand five hundred 
dollars per annum salary, with an allowance 
for travelling and incidental expenses, while 
actively employed in the service, of not more 
than five doliars a day; and the Auditor of 
the Treasury for the Post Office Department 
shall charge to the appropriation tor mail 
transportation the salary and per diem of the 
assistant superintendents of the postal — 
Service ; and to the ap propriation for the free- 
delivery system, the salary and per di em of 
the specialagent detailed for that service ; and 
the salary and per diem of the spe cial agents 
emp loyed i in the money-order service shall be 

paid out of the procee ds of that service. 
| Sec. 36. That the Postmaster General may 
establish resident mail agencies at the ports 
of Panama and Aspinwail (New Granada), 
Havana (Cuba), and Saint Thomas, and such 
other foreiga ports at which United States mail 
steamers touch to land and receive mails, as 
may in hisjudgment promote the efficiency of 
the foreign mail service; and may pay the 
agents employed by him at such ports out of 
the appropriation lor transportation of the mail 
a reasonable compensation for their services 


and safety of the mail may 
8} ec) il 
Department shall be 
one thousa id 8 

and they shall be 
service, a sum 


upon 


y, as the Postmaster General 


and the necessary expenses for office rent, 
clerk hire, office furniture, and other inci- 
dentals, to be allowed him at each of such 
agencies. 

Sec. 37. That the Postmaster General may 


appoint an agent in charge of the mail on 
board of each of the mail steamers on the 
routes between San Francisco, Japan, and 
China, between San Francisco and Honolulu 
(Hawaiian Islands), and New York to Rio 
Janeiro, who shall be allowed, out of the 
appropriation for transportation of the mail, 


an annual sulary of two thousand dollars each, 
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SEC. 3. 


t x} cusses, 

hat the Postmaster General may 
employ as many route agents as may be neces 
sary forthe prompt at d sate trat Spo! 
the mail, 


priation for transpor 


fation oO. 
who shall be paid out of the 


ation of the 


appro 
mail, at the 


ite of not less than nine hundred nor more 
than one thousand two hundred dullaat per 
aupum, 

Sec. 40. That - Postmaster General may 


ks for the purpose of assorting and 
the mai i in railway post oftices 
be paid out of the appropriati 
transportation of the 


appoint cler 
agistt ibuting 


who shall 


n tor 
the rate of not 
more than one thousand four hundred dollars 
per annum to the more than 
one thousand ars per annum 
to the other clerks. 
Sec. 41. That the 
service shall be 
exhibit the amount of r 
spectively from ‘letter 
newspaper, aud pamphlet postage ;”’ regis 
tered **box rents an id branch 
ollices ;’’ ‘‘ postage-stamps and envelopes ;’’ 
and penalties ;"’ 
business ;’’ and 
unt ot expend 
by cts, namely: 
** transportation of the mail ;’’ “‘compen 


mali, at 


he id el rks, nor 
two hundred dol! 
of the 


accounts postal 


kept in such a manner as to 
‘venues derived re 


‘* book, 


+e 


letters ; 


‘fines 
** revenue from money-« 
* miscei 


‘dead letters ;"’ 
order 
and the am 
1 ofthe following: 


laneous ;”’ 
itures for eact 
sation 
compens tion of le iter 


ee 


of posimasters "ti 


carriers ; ‘compensation of clerks for post 
offices ; Pprrany or of blank agents and 
assistants ;’’ ‘‘ mail depredations and — i al 


agents ; * postage-stamps an de uveloy 
letters ;’ , de 


} ? 
mail IOCKS and 
and cancelling 


ship, steamboat, and way 


be 


1 
letters ;’ oe 


matl- be vs af? 


keys; and ‘* postinarking 


Stat wae Mea rapping pap er;"* “twin 
‘+ lett balance Ss; ‘* othee fu iture l 
vesdaliid 2 tb tlances to fore gne runtries ;’’ 
‘rent, light, and fuel for post offices ;’’ and 
** stationery’? and ‘ miscellaneous.’’ 

Sec. 42. That unclaimed money in dead 


letters for which no owner can be foun 
from the mail by 
or otherwise, which may come into the hands 


mouey taken robbery, thel 
of any age 
or any other person whatever; all 
penaliles imposed for any 
postal laws, exce 


ntor employee ol the United State 
fines and 
violation of the 
pt such part as may by law 
belong to the informer or party prosecuting 
and.all money derived from the 
sale of waste paper or other pub ¢ property 
of the Post Othce Department, shall be de 

posited in the Treasury, underthe direction of 
the Postmaster Gene 
And the Postmaster 
hereby directed to cause to be ro. o the 
credit of the ‘Treasurer of the United States 
for the service of the Post Office Department, 
the net proce dsofthe money-order business; 
and the receipts of the Post Office Department 
derived from this source during each quarter 
shall be entered by the Auditor of the l'reasury 
for the Post Office De; artment, in the accounts 
of said Department, under the head of ‘‘ rey 

nue from ; 1oney-order business.’’ 

Sec. 43. ‘hat all postages, box rents, and 
other receipts at post offices shall be accounted 
for as part © po tal revenues; aud a 
part thereof which the postmaster has neglected 
to collect, he shall be charged with and keld ac 


countable forthe same as it he had collected it. 
; 


for the same; 


tral, as part of the posta 


evenue, General is 


r the 


Sec. 38. That the Postmaster General may Sec. 44. That postmasiel may : llow bex 
establish, in connection with the mail steam bolders who desire to d ) 80 10 pro ide lock 
ship service to Japan and China, a general || boxes or drawers for their own use, at their 
postal agency at Shanghai, China, or at Yoko- | own expense, wh ch lock-boxe or drawers 
bama, Japan, with such branch agencies al upon their erection in ony post ollice, shall 
avy other ports in China and Japan as he shall || become the roperty of the Ur ited 
deem necessary for the prompt and efficient and be subject to the direction and cou 
management of the postal service in those || the Post Office Department, and j 

| countries, end he may pay the postal agents || rental at least equal to that of othe: hy ces in 
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‘ or ‘ be no other b 
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Co. 4 ihat licer, agent, postmas 
yt yee mie Iployed in ny 
tu ‘ ena ny lLempo ry 

ny ioney taken trom dead let 
‘ wy money derived trom the sale of waste 
pauper other pub ¢ property of 1¢ Post Othee 
Dey tment; or any money derived from any 
ey irce whieh by Wis} Le f the posta! 
nuce, Who Shall l rully nepiect to deposit | 
the same in the Treasury ot the United States, 
or in ! other depository authorized to 
re ve the same, shall be deemed guilty of 
i pent, and b subject 10 a fine not 
‘ f r mudi Ll sum so retained, or to 
my niment not exceeding three years, or 
i hi { i discret i otf the eourt, And uny 
yy no intrusted by law with the sale of post 
u ups or oped envelopes, who shall 
refuse or beyglect to account for the same, o1 
»sball pledge or hypothecate or unlawfully 
a t {f them, tor any purpose whatever, 
ill | med guilty of embezzlewent, and 
§ | be subject to the same penalty and pun- 
ment as are provided in this section for the 
embezzien tof money 
Si %. That the money required for the 
} au rvice in each year sl ali be uppropri 
sted t law Out Of the revenues of the service. 
be. 47. That payments of money out of 
1! lrea y on account of the postal ser- 
ce shall be in pursuance of appr ypriations 
made y law, by warrants of the Postmaster 
Gevueral, registered and « ountersigued by the 
Auditor tor the Post Otlice Department, aud 
expressing on their face the SeEeenene to 
which they should be charge 
Sec. 48. That all payments on account of 
t ‘KM wi Service shali be ade to pers ons to 
whouw the same sbail be certified to be due by 
liior; but advances ot neces ary sums 


» defray « Xpelses ma) be made by the Post 
masier General to agen s employed Lo invest 
wate mail depredations, examime post routes 

fhice and On Olhber lke services, to 

ged to them by ie Auditor, and to 

b cco ed for in the settlement of their 
act ts. 

Sec. 49. That the Postmaster General They 


transier du to the De partment trom 
slmasters and others to such contractors as 
have given bonds, with security, to refund auy 
sey Ul nay come inig their hands over 

i above ie nmounl found due them on the 

etliemve { their accounts; but such trans 
fers shall only be in satisfaction of legal 
Gemnnds tor which appropriations have been 
Lichiae,. 

be 1). That in all cases where money has 
been paid out of the tunds of the Post Othce 
Department under the pretence that service 
has been performed therefor, when, in fact, || 
such rvice has not been periormed, or as 

litional allowance tor increased service ac- 
tually rendered, when the additional allow- 
ance exceeds the sum which, according to law, 
might rightlully have beeu allowed therefor, 

i ivall other cases where money of the || 
Department has been paid to any person in || 
cousequence of fraudulent representations, or 
1) he mistake, coliusion, or misconduct of 

otticer or other employee in the postal || 
viee, the Postmaster General shall cause 
» be brought to recover such wroug or 

ieul paymenbl or excess, with iuterest || 

there 

gc. 5 i bat when the Postmaster General || 

hut mouey or property stolen from || 

or the proceeds thereol, has been || 
eceived ; be Depariment, be may, upen 
peuusiaeciory evidence a8 lO Lhe OWher, Geliver 

a wie { him. 


See. 52. That the Auditor forthe Post Office || 


| law where such violation alfects the revenue 


int »the lrea 


Laws of the United States. 


Dey i tL sha 1 and ce tify ju irteriy 
to I P master (reneral on | an | a int of 
the money paid by } ystmasters out of the 
re s of th otlices, and pursuant to ap- 
propriations, on account of the expenses of 
the postal service, desiguating the heads unde 
which such Lyments were made 

EC Do. Ihat upon the ce rtified quar erly 
statement by \uditor for the Post Otiice 
Department of the payments by postmasters 
on account of the postal service, the Post- 
waster General shall issue his warrant to the 
lreasurer to carry the amount tothe credit 
ot the postal revenues and to the debit of the 


proper appropi lations 

Auditor. 
SEC. 54. 

debts due the 


That the postal and all 
Post Office Department, shall, 
when collected, be paid into the Treasury of 
the United States, under the direction of the 
Postmaster General ; andthe Treasurer, Aomet- 
ant Treasurer, or de: 


revenues, 


signate dde positury rece 
ing Sut 


‘i payment shall give the depositor depli 

Cale receipts therefor, 
sec. 55. That all deposits Onaccount of the 
postal service shall be brought into the T'reas- 


ury by 


countersigue d 


warrauts of the Postmaster General, 
by the Auditor; and no credit 
shall be allowed for any deposit until such 
Warrant has been 

SEC 


issued, 
. 56 
transter money belonging to the postal service 
between the lreasurer, Assistant ‘Treasurer, 
and designated depositaries, at his discretion, 


upon the books of the | 


That the Postmaster General may 
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| is appointed. 


and as the safety of the public money and the || 


convenience of the service may require. 

SEC hat ail fines and penalties im- 
any violation of any law relating to 
the Post Otice Department, or of any otber 


posed for 


or property of the Post Oitice Department, 
shail, wheu collected or be paid 
sury, to the e the United 
Othee Depart- 
excepting, part thereof 
by belong to the party informing 
or prosecuting for tbe same. 

SEC. Phat the 2 General may 
dispose of any quarterly returns of mails sent 
or received, preserving the accounts-current 
aud all accompanying vouchers, and use such 
poruionts ot the pre 
to delra 


recovered, 
edit of 
P ost 


such 


Siates, for the use of the 


ment, however, 


“us may, law, 


58. Slinaster 


ceeds as may be necessary 


y the cost of separating aud disposing 


| of them; but the accounts shall be preserved 


| provide, 


| bond may, if 


post oliice, s! 


entire for at lez 
SEc. 59. 


isl LWO 5 ears. 

by regulations, tor the disposition ot 
printed and mailable matter which may remain 
iu any post oflice, or in the Department, not 
called tor by the party addressed; but if the 
publisher of any retused or uncalled-tor news- 


| paper or other periodical shail pay the postage 


due thereon, such newspaper or other period- 


| ical shall be excepted trom the operauon of 


this section. 
SEC 


. 60. That when any postmaster shall be 
required to execute a new bound, all payments 
made by him afier the execution of such new 
the Postmaster General or the 
Auditor svali deem it just, be apphed first to 
discharge any balance wuich may be due from 
said postmaster under bis old bond. 

Sec. 61. Lhat the Postmaster General shall 
estabiist: post offices at all such places on post 
roads established by law as he may deem ex- 
pedient, and he shall promptly certify such 


Department 

Sec. 62. That any person who shall, with- 
authority from the Postmaster Geveral, 
set up or profess to keep any office or place 


of business bearing the sign, name, or ttle of 


oul 


hall forfeit and pay, for every such 


| offenee, not more than five hundred dollars. 


Sec. 63. That positmasters of the fourth and 


fifih class shall be appointed and may be re- 


|| such postmaster, and the sureties in the 
bond shail be released trom 


\| and 


| with security, which, when accepted | 


[June Q 


moved by the Postmaster General, 
others shall be appointed and may be re; 
by the Pre cident, by and with the advice 
consent, of the Senate, and shal] hold 
oflices for four years unless sooner removed , 
suspended according to law, 


ind 
m 


and all apy 
ments anc d remov: als shall be notitie dt 
Auditor for the Post Office Department, 
Sec. 64. That every postmaster shal] resia, 


within the delivery of the office to which } 


Or 
,\ 


Sec. 65. That every postmaster, 
entering upon the duties of his office, 14 
give bond, with good and approved aeeisinn 
and in such penalty as the Postm: aster Gen 
eral shall deem sutticient, conditioned { t a 
faithful discharge of all duties and trusts jy 
posed on him either by law or the rules 
regulations of the Department ; 
otlice shall be designated as a money-o; a. 
otlice, the bond of the postmaster shall eo, 
tain an additional condition for the faith 
performance of all duties and obligations 
connection with the money-order business 
Un the death, resignation, or removal of , 
postmaster, his bond shall be delivered 
the Auditor for the Post Office Departinen 
fhe bond of any married woman who may 
be appointed postmaster shall be binding upoy 
her and her sureties, and she shall be liable {or 
misconduct in office as if she were sole, 
Sec. 66. That when any of the sureties of 
a postmaster shall notify the Postmaster Gey. 
eral of their desire to be released from their 
suretyship, or when the Postmaster Gener 
deems a new bond necessary, he shall require 
the postinaster to execute such 


before 


aud 


and wher 


new bi n 


Postmaster General, shall be as alka as t! 
bond given upon the original appoint ment of 
pl 
responsibility i 


| all acts or defaults of such posimaster whic: 
| may be done or committed subsequent to ti 


(hat the Postmaster General may || 


last day of the quarter in which such new 
bond shall be executed and accepted. 

Sec. 67. That if on the settlement of 
accouot of any postmaster it shall appea 
that he is indebted to the United States, and 
suit therefor shall not be instituted with 
three years after the close of such account, 


| the sureties on his bond shall not be liab) 


for such indebtedness. 

Sec. ‘That every postmaster shall keep 
an Otlice in which ove or more persons shall 
be on duty during such hours of each day 


68. 


| asthe Postmaster General may direct, for the 
|| purpose of receiving, delivering, making up, 


forwarding all mail matter received 


thereat. 
Sec. 69. That all letters brought to any 
post oflice half an hour before the time for 


| tbe departure of the mail shall be forwarded 
'| therein; but at oflices where, in the opinion 


of the Posimaster General, more time for 


|| making up the mail is required, he may pre- 


scribe accordingly, not exceeding one hour. 
Sec. 70. That the Postmaster General shail 
furnish to postmasters at the termination of 


| each route a schedule of the time of arrival 


aud departure of the mail at their offices, 
respectively, to be posted in a conspicuous 
place in the office ; and the Postmaster Gen- 


| eral shall also give the postmaster notice ot 
avy change in the arrival and departure that 
may be ordered; and he shall cause to be 


| 


; i y | 
| establishmenttothe Auditor for the Post Oilice |! 


ij 


kept and retuned tothe Department, at short 
| and regular intervals, registers, showing the 
_ exact times of the arrivals and departures o! 
| the mail. 
Sec. 71. 
a record. 
eral shall direct, 
envelopes 


That every postmaster shall ker! 
in such form asthe Postmaster Gen: 
of all postage-stamps 
and of all postal books, blank 
and property received from his predeces 
or from the Department or any of its agen’ 
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also of all receipts in money for post- 

and box rents, ume of all other receipts 
recount of the postal service, and of any 

transactions which may be required by 

Postmaster General; and these records 

il be preserved and delivered to his sue 

ccor. and shall be at all times subject to 
oxamivation by any special agent of the De- | 
atm _— 


i 


pa 
‘ Sec. 72. That each postmaster shall render 


, the Sine ter General, under oath, and 
uch form as the latter shall prescribe, a 
intel oe of all moneys received or 


rged by him or at his office, for postage, 
ont of boxes or other receptacles for mail 
matter, by reason of keeping a_ branch 


tice, ov for the deliver ry of mail matter in 

y manner whatever. 

Sec. 73. That the Postmaster General may 

jure a sworn Statement to accompany each 

arterly account of a postmaster, to the effect 
‘+ account contains a true statement 
amount of postage, box rents, 
charges, and moneys collected or received at 
jis ottice during the quarter; that he has not 
knowingly delivered, or permitted to be deliv 
ered, any mail matter ou which the postage 

snot at the time paid; that such account 
xoibits truly and faithfully the entire receipts 
ected at his office, and which, by due dili 
e, could have been collected ; and that the 
credits he Claims are justand right. And any 
se swearing therein shall render him liable 

) the pains and penalties of perjury. 

SEC. That if any postmaster shall 

to render hisaccounts, for one month after 

ine time, and in the form and manner pre- 

scribed by law and the regulations of the Post- 

waster General, such postmaster and his sure- 

rs shall forfeit and pay double the amount 

of the gross receipts at said oflice during 
vious Or subsequent equal period of time 

Lif, at the time of trial, no account shall 
Lave been rendered, they shall forfeit and pay 
such sum as the court and jury shall estimate 
to be equivalent thereto, to be recovered in an 
action ot debt on the bond. 

Sec. 75. ‘That postmasters shall keep safely, 
without loaning, using, depositing in an unau 
thorized bank, or exchanging for other funds, 
ull the public money collected by them, o1 
which may Come into their possession until it 
is ordered by the Postmaster General to be 
trausterred or paid out. 

Sec. 76. That the postmaster at Washington 
and postmasters at cities where there is an 
Assistant l’reasurer shall deposit the postal rev- 
enues and all money accruing at their ottice 
with such Assistant Treasurer as often as once 
aweek at least, and as much oftener as the 
Pustmaster General may direct. 

Sec. 77. ‘That postmasters shall promptly 
report to the Postmaster General every delin- 
quency, neglect, or malpractice of the con- 
actors, their agents, or carriers, which may 
come to their knowledge. 

Sec. 78. That no postmaster, assistant post- 
master, or clerk employed in any post office 
shall be a contractor or concerned in any con- 
tract for carrying the mail. 

Sec. 79. That no postmaster shall act as 
agent for any lottery office, or under any color 
of purchase, or otherwise, vend lottery tick- 
eis; nor shall he receive or send any lottery 
scheme, cireular, or ticket free of postage; 
and tor any violation of the provisions of this 
section the person offending shall forfeit and 
pay fitty dollars. 

Sec. 80, That the compensation of postmas- 
ters shall be a tixed annuai salary, to be divided 
into five classes, exclusive of the postmaster at 
Ne v York city, whose salary shall be six thou- 
sand doliars per annum. ‘The salary of the 
first class shall be not more than four thousand 
dollars nor less than three thousand doliars ; 


al such 
he entire 


neg- 


any 


of the second class, less than three thousand | 
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irs. but not less than two 
lg of the third class, less t 
dollars, but 
lars; ¢ f 
sand do 

d heey? 


doll thousand dol 


lars; lan two thous 


ind 
1ousand dol 
less than one 
lars, but not less than 

of the fifth elass, less t! 


not less than one 
heey fourth class, thou 

indred 
lan two hun 
dred dollars; and the salaries of the first, sec 

ond. and third classes shall be in even hun- 
dreds of dollars; 
tens of dollars; 
dollars. 

Sec. 81. That at ail newly established offices 
the Postmaster General may temporarily fix 
the salary until the returns of such office shall 
enable him to properly adjust the same, but 
the compensation shall in thus 
temporarily fixed at more than the salary of an 
othee ef the 

SEC 82. 


two hi 


in even 
and of the fifth class, in even 


of the fourth class, 


no case be 


fifth class. 

lhat the salaries of postmasters 
shall be re adjust d by the Postmaster General 
once in two years, and in special cases as 
much oftener as he may deem expedient; and 
when the ee returns of any p %stmaster 
of the third, f or fifth class show thatthe 
salary allowed 2 twenty per centum less than 
it would be on the basis of commission, the 


Postmaster General shall re-adjust the same. 
Sec. 83 That ig re-adjusting the salary of 


& postmaster, the amount thereof shall be 
ascertained by adding, to the whole amount 
of box rents, commissions on the other postal 
revenues of the office at the following 

on the first one th indred dollars or less, , 
per centum; on all over busted dol- 
lars, and not over four hundred dollars, fifty 
per centum; on all tour hundred dol- 
lars and not over two thousand four hundred 
dollars, forty per centum; on all over two 
thousand four hundred dollars, fifteen per cen- 
tum. And in order to ascertain the amount 
of the postal rece ipts of each othice, the Post 

master General require posimasters to 
unde at such t and * such 
periods as he may deem necessary in each case, 
the amount of stamps cancelle d, the 
of box rents received the amount 
postages coilected, and the amount of postage 
on printed and other mailable matter: Pro 
vided, however, That whenever, by reason of 


rates: 
SIXTy 


one 


over 


shall 


state, r oath, times for 


amount 


of unpaid 


the extension of free delivery of letters, the 
box rents of any post office are decreased, the 
Postmaster General may allow, out of the 


receipts of such office, a sum suthcient to 
maintain the salary thereof at the amount at 
which it had been fixed the decre 
in box rents. 

Sec. 84. ‘That the Postmaster General shall 
make all orders assigning or changing the sal 
postmas sters In writing, and 
them in his journal, and notify the change to 
the Auditor; and any change made in 
salaries shall not take effect 
of the quarter next following such order: 


before ase 
aries of 


such 


Pro- 


vided, Vhat in cases of an extraordinary in 
crease or decrease 1n the business ot any post 
office, the Postmaster General may adjust the | 


salary of the postmaster at such post office, to 


take effect from the first day of the quarter or | 


period the returns for which form the basis of 
re-adjustment. 

Sec. 85. That no postmaster shall, 
any pretence whatever, have, receive, or re- 
tain for himself, in the mare than 
the amount of his salary and his commission 


iggregate, 


on the money-order business as hereinafter 
provided. 
Sec. 86. That the Postmaster General may 


designate offices at the intersection of mail 


routes as distributing or separating offices ; 
and where any such office is of the third, 


fourth, or fifth class, he 
able allow 
sary cos 
dut ies. 
Sec. 87. 


may make a reason- 
to the p sstmaster for the neces 
val services arising from such 


ance 
tof cleric 


That the Postmaster Gener: al may 


GLOBE. 


record | 


until the first day 


under | 


allow to the postmaster at New York city, and || maliciously assault any letter-carrier, when ww 





-T 
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to the postmasters at offices of the lirst and see 
ond ssses, atof the sury is revenues of Ul r 
Pespeciive offices, that is to say, the excess o! 
box rents and commissions over and above the 


salary ussiyned to office, a reasonable sum 
for the necessary cost of rent, fuel, highs, 
furniture, slaliouery, printing, lerks, and 


necessary incidentals, to be adjusted on a satis- 
factory exhibit of the facts, and no such allow- 
ance shall be made except upon the order of 
the Postmaster General. 

Sec. 88. That the salary of a postmaster, 
and such other expeuses of the postal service 
authorized by law as may be incurred by him, 
and for which appropriations have been made, 


may be deducted out of the receipts of his 
office, under the direction of the Postmaster 
General. 

Sec. That vouchers for all deductions 


made by a postinaster out of the receipts of 
his office, on account of the « Xpenses ot 
shall be submitted for examin- 

ement to the Auilitor for the 

Post Office Department, and no such deduction 

shall be valid unless found to be in conformity 

with law. 

Sec. 90. That whenever, by reason of the 
presence of a military or naval force near any 
othce, or trom any other cause, unusual 
business accrues thereat, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral shall a special order allowing 
reasouable compensation for clerical service, 
and a proportionate increase of salary to the 
postmaster during the time of such extra- 
ordinary business. 

Sec. 91. That the Postmaster General may 
discontinue any post office where the safety 
and security of the postal service and revenues 
are endangered from any cause whatever, or 
where the efficiency of the service shall require 
such discontinuance, and he shall promptly 
certify such discontinuance to the Auditor for 
the Post Office ag ose nt. 

Sec. 92. That letter-carriers shall be em- 
ployed for the free de re ry of mail matter, as 
frequently as the public convenience may 

equire, at every place containing a population 
ot fifty thousand within the delivery of its 
post otfice, and at such other places as the 
Postmaster General may direct. 

Sec. 93. That salary of letter-carriers 
shall be fixed by the Postmaster General, anc 
shall not exceed eight hundred dollars per 
annum; but on satisfactory evidence of dil 
igeuce, fidelity, and experience, he may in- 
crease their salary to any sum not exceeding 
one thousand dollars per aunum; and in San 
lrancisco, California, he may pay such addi- 
tional salaries to carriers as will secure the 
services of competent persons. 

Sec. 94. That the Postmaster General may 
prescribe a uniform dress to be worn by letter- 
carriers, aud any person not counected with 
the letter- 


the 
pos al service, j 


ation and sett 


post 


make 


the 


} 
| 


carrier branch of the postal service 
shall wear the uniform which may be 
prescribed shall be deemed guilty of a mis 
demeanor, and, on conviction thereol, for 
every such offence shall be fined not more than 
ove hundred dollars, or imprisoned not more 
|| than six months, or both, at the discretion of 
the court. 
| Sec. 95. That the Postmaster General may 
|| establish, in places where letter carriers are 
employed, aud also in other places where, in 
|| his judgment, the public convenience requires 
| it, receiving boxes, for the deposit of mail 
matter, and shall cause the matter deposited 


Who 


therein to be collected as often as public cou 
venience may require. 

Sec. 96. That any person who shall wil 
fully and maliciousiy injure, tear down, or 
|| destroy, any letter-box, pillar-box, or othe: 

receptacle established by the Postmaster 
|| General for the safe deposit of matter for ti 
\} mail or for deiivery, or who shall wilfully aud 


ids APPEN 


wi f ra lO hil I iv i 
agaist i f I du 4 Li er-Cu le! i 
any pe { » BHAI wi lliy aid or a 
therein, i on Cou her ) for ¢ 
h offer forfeit and pay not less than 
hundred nor more than one thousand dollar 
or be impris yned not less than one nor m 
than three years, according t the circun 
stances and aggravat yn of the offene 
Sec. 97. That each letter-carrier shall giv 
bond vith sureties, to be approved by the 
Postmaster General. for the safe custody and 
delivery of all mail matter, and the faith! 
account and payment of all money received 
by } I 
mkt ms Mhat tl P (ma er G ne al, whe i 
the ( ence requires it, may estab 
hah w i t ofh ad very one or more 
br receipt and delivery o 
n l r and ‘ aie of Lamps and en 
velo} 1 } ll preseribe the rules and 
regula nsf government thereof. B 
eile ei ) ent for delivery to any 
by ‘ \ » the request of the 
} n aare | 
at "y l hat e rate f postage on news- 
paper KCey y weeklies, periodicals not 
é ( vO oO ( ! weight, and circulars 
when the ime are deposited in a letter-carrier 
othee for delivery by the office or its carriers, 
shall be u rm at one cent each; but period- 
ice” weighing more than two ounces shall 
he an t toa postage of two cen s each, and 
the rates Shall be prepaid by stamps. 
Sec. 10@. That no extra postage or carriers’ 
fees shall be charged or collected upon any 
ma matter collected or delivers d by carriers 


Sec. 101 hat all of letter-cuar- 


riers, branch offices, and receiving boxes, or 


f xpenses 


incident thereto, shall be kept and reported in 
a separa 


parison with the proceeds {rom postage on 
} 
I 


te account, and shall be shown in com 


val mail matter at each office, and the Post 
m ‘ General shall be gu ded in the expend- 
itures for this branch of the service by the 
income derived therefrom 


at to promote public conven- 


lence, aud to insure greatel 


greater security in the 
mail, the Post 


General may establish, under such 


yik LOC 


rules aud regulations as he may deem expe- 
money-Order system, at ail 


suitable post oflices, which shall be de signuated 


as **money-oradt olices 


Sec. 103. Tha 


conclude arrar 


t the Postmaster General may 
gements with the post depart- 
ments of with which 
postal conventions have been or may be con 
cluded, for the exchange, by means of postal 


foreign Governments, 


orders, of amall sums of money, not exceed- 
ing wlty dollars in amount, at such rates of 
exchange, and compensation to postmasters, 
and under such rules and regulations as he 
may deem expedient; and the expenses of 
establishing and conducting such system ot 
exchange may be paid out of the proceeds of 
the money-order business, 

Sec. 104. That the postmaster at a money- 
order office shall issue, in such manner and form 
as the Postmaster General may prescribe, an 
order for a specified sum of money, payable 
by the postmaster at any other money-order 
office which the person applying theretor may 
select; but no money-order shall be delivered 
until (be amount thereof, and the proper fee 
therefor, have been deposited with the post- 
master issuing it: Jrovided, That the post 
master of every city where branch post offices 
er stations are and in operation, 
sabject to hissupervision, is hereby authorized, 


48 
established 


under the direction of the Postmaster General, 
to issue, or to cause to be issued, by any of his 
assistants or clerks in charge of branch post 
offices or stations, postal money-orders pay- 
able at bis own or at any other money-order 
offiee, or at avy branch post office or station of 


DIX YO THE 


Laws Siates. 


of the United 


wn, or of any other money-order office, 


1 } l 
as the remitters thereof may direct; and that 
the postmaster and his sureties shall in every 
case be held accountable upon his official bond 


1oneys received by him or his desig 
istants or clerksin charge of stations 
from the issue of mouey-orders under the pro- 
this act, and for all moneys which 
me into his or their hands, or be placed 


ns of 
lu “ay Cc 
in his or their custody by reason of the trans 


in by them of money or ler b i8iness. And 


all the pro islo ot law now in force respect 

iy the 1 ie and the payment ot money orders, 
and ed sposal oft m yney-order funds in the 
custoagy of postmasters, shall apply to all 
money-Oorders issued under the authority given 
by this act, and to all moneys received from 


Sec, 105. That any postmaster who shall issue 
a money-order without having previously re- 
ceived shall be deemed 
neanor, and, on 


nned 


1] 1 
the money theretor 


guilty of a misde conviction 
f’ not less than filty nor 

more than five hundred dollars. 

Sec. 101 That in case of 


thereof, shall be 
the sickness or 
from the 

postmaster of any money-order post office, he 
may, with approval of the 
General, authorize the chief clerk, or some 
act in his 

place, and to discharge all the duties required 
by law of such Provided, Vhat 
the official bond given by the principal of the 
ollice shall be held to cover aud apply to the 
acts of the person appointed to act in his place 


unavoida absence his office of 


the Postmaster 


other clerk employed therein, to 


postmasters: 


in such cases: And provided further, That 
such acting officer shal!, for the time being, 
be subject to all the liabilities and penalties 


prescribed by law for the official misconduct 
in like cases of the postmaster for whom he 
shall act. 

Sec. 107. That no money-order shall be 
issued for more than fifty dollars, and the fees 
therefor shall be, for orders not exceeding ten 
dollars, five exceeding ten and not ex- 
g twenty dollars, ten cents; exceeding 
twenty and not exceeding thir y dollars, tifteen 


cents 5 


cents ; 


ceed 


exceeding thirty and not exceeding 
forty dollars, twenty cents; exceeding forty 
dollars, 

SEC, 


twen'y five cents. 

108. ‘That the Postmaster General shall 
supply money-order offices with blank forms 
of application for money orders, which each 


applicant shall fil up with hisname. the name 


and address of the party to whom the order is 
to be paid, the amount, and the date of appli- 
cation; and all such applications shall be pre 
served by the postmaster receiving them for 
such time as the Postmaster General may 
pre scribe. ; 

Sec. 109. That the Postmaster General shall 
furnish money-order offices with printed or en- 
graved forms for money-orders, aud no order 
shall be valid unless itbe drawn upon such 
form. 

Sec. 110. That the postmaster issuing a 
money-order shall send a notice thereof by 
mail, without delay, to the postmaster on 
whom itis drawn, 

Sec. 111. That no money-order shall be 
valid and payable unless presented to the post 
master on whom itis drawn within one year 
alter its date ; but the Postmaster General, on 
the application of the remitter or payee, of 
any such order, may Cause a new order to be 
issued in heu thereof. 

Sec. 112, That the payee of a money-order 
may, by his written indorsement thereon, direct 
it to be paid to any other person, and the post- 
master on whom it js drawn shall pay the same 
to the person thus designated, provided he 
shall as the Postmaster 
General may prescribe that the indorsement is 
genuine, and that he 1s the person empowered 
but more than one in- 
dorsement shall reuder an order invalid and 


furnish such prool 


to receive payment, 
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not payable, and the holder, to obtaji, 
ment, shall be required to apply in writi 
the Postmaster General for a new orde, oat 
lieu thereof, returning the original ord 
making such proof of the genuineness of 
iudorsements as the Postmaster General , ad 
require. 4 : 
Sec. 113. That after a money-order 
been issued, if the purchaser desires to hav, eo 
it modified or changed, the postmaster w _ 
issued the order shall take it back and Iss R 
another in leu of it, for which & new { 
shall be exacted. 
Sec. 114. That the postmaster issuiy 


money order shall repay the amount of it 





the application of the person who obtain 
order, but the fee ; , 
for it shall not be returned. 

Sec. 115. That whenever & money order } 
been lost, the Postmaster General, upon 
application of the remitter or payee of gy 
order, may cause a duplicate thereof to 
issued, without charge, providing the , 
losing the original shall furnish a cet 
from the postmaster by whom it was pay 
that it had not been, and would not 
after be, paid, and a similar certificate {; 
the postmasier by whom it was issued 
it had not been, and would not thereafter 
repaid, 

Sec. 116. That any person who shall, w 
intent to defraud, falsely make, forge, cou 
terfeit, engrave, or print, or cause or proc 
to be falsely made, torged, counterfeited, + 
graved, or printed, or willingly aid or assist Attias 
talsely making, forging, counterteiling, eng 
ing, or printing, any order in imitation o 
purporting to be a money order issued by 
Post Office Department, or any of its posin 
ters or agents, or any material signature 
indorsemeut thereon; any person who 
falsely alter, or cause or procure to be ali 
or willingly aid or assist in falsely alte 
such money-order ; any person who shal, w . 
intent to defraud, pass, utter, or pub! Sao 
attempt to pass, utter, or publish, as true, on 
such false, forged, counterfeited, or a ; 
money-order, knowing the same, or any s 
ture or indorsement thereon, to be f: 
forged, counterfeited, or altered, every 
person shall be deemed guilty of felony, 
on conviction thereof, shall be imprisou: 
hard labor for not less than two nor more! ; 
five years, and be fined not exceeding Ty 
thousand dollars. ' 

Sec. 117. That all payments and transfe + bo 
to and from money-order ollices shall be wud 
the direction of the Postmater General. off 
may transfer money: order funds from one por n 
master to another, and from the postal rey 
nue to the money-order funds; and anid at 
may transfer money-order funds to creditors 
of ihe Department, to be replaced by equiv 
lent trausters from the postal revenues, 

Sec. 118. That the Postmaster General m 
transfer to the postmaster at any money ¢ 
office, by warrant on the Treasury, coun! 
signed by the Auditor for the Post Otlice D) 
partment, and payable out of the postal rev 
nues, such sum as may be required over a 
above the current revenues at his office to pa) es 
the money orders drawn upon him. ut U 

Seo. 119. That the Postmaster General sh: 
require each postmaster at a money-orce! ary, 
otlice to render to the Post Office Departm: 
weekly, semi-weekly, or daily accounts ot 
money-orders issued and paid; of all tees r S 
ceived for issuing them; of all transfers and 


l 


and the return of the 





ay 
payments made trom money-order funds ; and 
of all money received to be used for the pay’ dey 
ment of money-orders or on account of mone) act 
order business. ' 


t 


Sec. 120. That the Auditor for the Post 


Office Department shall keep the account 
the money-order business separateiy, 204 ( 
such manner as to show 


the number «a 
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if money-orders issued at each office, 

ber and amount paid, the amount of 
ved, and all the expenses of the 
jer business. 


Chat all money received for the 


j 7 
Kcc. Lod. 


uey orders, inciuding all feesthereon, 


4 


y transferred from the postal reve- 


the money-order funds, all money 
paid from the money-order 
i: to the service of the Post Office Depart- 

id all money-order funds transferred 
to another, shall be 
i and takea to be money order funds 
noney in the Treasury of the United 

And it shall be the duty ol the Assist- 
asurer of the United States to open, at 
equest of the Postmaster General, an 
tol ‘* money-order junds’’ deposited by 

rs the credit of the Postmaster 
al, and of drafts against the amount so 


red or 


oue postmaster 


e LO 

sited, drawn by him and countersigned 
Auditor. 

sec. 122. That any postmaster, assistant, 

;, or other person employed In Or COn- 

with the 


business Or Operations of any 
y-ordel 


office who shall convert to his 
ise, In any way whatever, or loan, or 
sit in any bank, or exchange for other 
, any poruion of the money-order funds, 

» deemed guilty of embezzlement; and 
such person, as well as every otker person 
lug Or paruicipating therein, shall, on 
vichon the re of, lor every such offence, be 
soned for not less than six months nor 
than ten years, and be fined in a sum 
al to the‘amount embezzled; and any fail 
pay over or produce auy money-order 

3 intrusted to such person shall be taken 

t pritha facie evidence of embezzlement ; 
{upon the trial of any indictment against 
iy person for such embezzlement, it shall be 
wa lacie evidence of «a balance against him 
produce a trauscript from the money-order 
int books of the Auditor for the Post 
Vihce Department. But nothing herein con- 
ued shall be construed to prohibit any post- 
ister depositing, under the direction of the 
Posimaster General, in a national bank desig- 
led by the Secretary of the Treasury for that 
purpose, to his own credit as postmaster, any 
iouey-order or other funds in his charge, nor 
his negotiating 


preveut 


Grait3s Or OtMer eVi 
ences of debt through such bank, or through 
United States disbursing officers, or otherwise, 
when instructed or required to do so by the 
lustmaster General, fur the purpose of rewit 
ig Surplus mouey- order funds irom one post 
ice tO another, to be used in payment of 
nouey-orders, ‘That disbursing ollicers of the 
Luited States shall be required to issue, uuder 
reguiauons to be prescribed by the Secretary 
' the Treasury, duplicates of lost checks 
drawn by them in favor of any postmaster ou 
account of money-order or other public funds 
received by them from some other postmaster. 
Sec. 123. That postmasters at money-order 
vlices may be allowed, as compensauou for 
‘sulug aud paying money-orders, not exceed- 
ug One third of the whole amount of fees col- 
lected on orders issued, and ove fourth of one 
per Centum on the gross amount of orders paid 
‘Weir respective oflices, provided such com 
peusalion, Logether with the postmaster’s sal- 
ary, shall not exceed four thousand dollars per 
aunum, except in the case of the postmasier 
ai New York city, as hereinbefore provided. 
SEC. 124. That the Postmaster General may 
pay Out of the proceeds of the mouey-order 
‘sivess the cost of stationery and such inci- 
oSary lor the traus- 





Genial expenses as are nece 

4cuion of that business. 

SEC. 125, Lhat the Postmaster General may 
Oysuch au adduioual uumber of clerks at 
)-order offices as may be necessary ior 

‘ducing the operations of the mouney-order 
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system, who shall be paid out of the proceeds 
ot the money-order bus ness, 

SEC. 126. That for thé greater security o 
valuable mail matter, the Postmaster Genera 
Inayestablish aAunilorm system of registraviou 

SEC. 127. That mail matter shali be regis 
tered Only on the a} ‘ 1ol e party pos 
lg the same, aud At Lue Or sblail 0 
exceed twenty ceuts in addition to the regula 
postage, to b » in all case Ss, prepaid; aud bi 
such lees shall be accoun l r la ich man 
ner as the Postmas er Uener: shall direc 
Provided, Chat letters ipon the oficial bus 
ness of the Post Olfice Dep nent which 
require registering Svali be registered ire of 
charge, and pass through tbe Malis [ree ol 


charge. 

SEC. 128. That a receipt shall be taken upon 
the delivery Of any registered Mall matter, 
showing to whom and when the same was 
delivered, which shall be returned to the 
sender, and be received in the courts a 
facie evidence of such delivery. 

Sec. 129. That the Post Oiice Department, 
or its revenue, shall not be 
of any registered mail matter. 

SEc. 180. 


divided into three classes: first, letters; sec- 


llable lor the loss 


hat matlable matter shall be 

ond, regular printed matter; third, miscella- 

neous matter. 
Sec. 131. That 


Class Sbail embrace ali corre pou lence, WhOily 


maiiad.ie matter of the first 


or partly in writing, exc tL DOOK manuscript 


and corrected prool sheets passing pelLween 
authors and publishers, 
SEC. 152. 


class shall embrace all matter exclusively in 


that mailable matter of the second 


} 


priut, and regularly issued al Stated 
from a known office of publication, 


} 


periods 
WiILhOU 
addition by writing, mark, vr sign. 

Sec. 1383. 
class shall embrace 


Chat mailable matter of the third 


ih | tM puiels, OCCa 
publications, transient nue\ 
hand-bills, posters, unsealed circulars, 
books, 


corrected pl Ol-sheetS, Maps, prints, 


pectuses, DOOK wal 


sneets, 


engravings, blanks, flexib: sulples 


of merchandise uot exceeding twelve Ounces 


In weignat, sam pl > Cards, pou NOgraphic paper, 


letter envel ypes, postal envelopes an 1 wrap 
pers, cards, plain and ornamental paper, ph 


tographic representations ot different 
seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots, sclous, and ali 

, } » J ] ont : } . 
Other matter which May be GeClaread Malianie 


by law, and all other articles not above the 
we ight prescribed by law, whichare nol, from 
their form or nature, liabie to destroy, deface, 
or olberwise injure the Contents ol the Mali- 
bag or the person of any one e waged in Lhe 
postal service. All | juias, poOlsou , glass, 
materiais, and Oovscene LOOKS Shall 


Ali matter of the 


explosive 
be excluded from the ma 
third class, excepting i ks and other } rinted 
matter, 

corrected proof sheeis, shall not exceed twelve 
i third 
class shall be subject to examination and to 


book manuscripts, prool sheets, and 


ounces 1n weight, aud all matter of the 


r provided. Sam 


rates Of poStage as hereinla { 
ples of metals, ores, and mineralogical spe 
mens shail not exceed twelve ounces In weight, 
and shall be su ped tO eXaminauon and to 
rales Of pt stage as hereinaliter proviaed, 


Sec. 154. 
than four pounds shall be received lor Con- 


Lhat no package w oy 


veyance DY Wali, ¢ Xx pl DVOOKS pubilsie u Ol 

circulated DY order Ol Congr S. , 
Sec. 185. [hat the Postsunaster General shall 

furnish to the post offices exchauging mails 


i 


CUUNLEIS » and } 


with 


othces as he may deem expedient, postal dal 


loreign 


uuces Genomilial l in grams rt Lue mbt iC 
system, hileen gram ot wibich 8hail be td 
equivalent, lor f ik purposes, Of One hail 
ounce avoirdupois, and so on 1D progression 

SEC. 136. ihat the Pos aster General nay 


42p CONG 


prescribe by regulation the manner of wrap 
piug aud securing for the mails ail matter 
nol charged with ietter postage nor iawtully 


iraunced, so that it may be CouvVentenlly eXam 


nasters; and if not so wrapped 


suds ired, 1 sbail ve subject blo ieller 

I stage 

, - Y a we ‘* . 
ki Loi Lhat postuwasters a he othee ot 


livery may remove the wrappers and envel 
opes from mall matter not charged with letter 


postage nor lawlully tranked, when it Can be 


done without destroy ing them, for Lhe 


pose 
ot ascertaining whether there is upon or cen 
nected with any such matter any thing which 
would authorize or require the charge of a 
hig he r rate of postage thereon. 
Vhat ho newspapers sh sll be re- 
ceived to be conveyed by Ali unless they 
are sulliciently dried and inclosed in 
Wrappers. 
SEC. 139. 


proper 


That where news 
papers or other periodicals are received at a 
~ mst ¢ thee, dire cle d 


names of the 


packages ol 
to one address, and the 
subscribers to whom 


they be 

long, with the postage fora quarter in advance, 
is handed to the postmaster, he shall deliver 
ich pap 
owners. 
sec. 140. That postmasters shall notify the 
publisher of any newspaper, or otber period 


3 or periodicals LO their respective 


. 


ical, when auy subseriber shall refuse to take 


t { ' } >} call » 
the same irom the olice, or neg.ecl LO Cihii TOL 
\ 


it for the period of one month. 
Sec. 141. That 


may print or write, upon luell 


publishers of newspapers 


and periodicals 
id 


publications sent to regular subseribers, the 


address of the subscriber, aud the date when 


he subsecripuon exXpires, at 1 may inciose 


1 


herein bills and receipts for subscriplion 


thereto, without ipbjecuog such publicalions 
O extra pustage. 
SEc. 142. Ihat any person WhO shali inciose 


or conceal any ietter, Memorat lum, or OLhel 
yy in any 


mall matter nol 
eller postage, Or make any writing OF 
depo it, or cuuse tile 


yrandum thereon, and 


to be de posite d, for couveyance Dy ma 


same 
at a less rate than letter postage, 8Diauil, | 
every such offence, forfeit and pay five dollars, 
and such mail matter or iuclosure shail not be 
delivered until the postage is paid thereo 
letter 1 3; but no extra postage shall! | 


charg ud for a card printed or impressed upou 
an envelope or wrapper. 

Sec. 143. That contractors or mail-carriers 
may convey, out of the mail, newspapers for 
sale or distribution to subscribers. 

Sec. 144. That the Postmaster General may 
provide by order the terms upon which route 
agents may receive from publishers or any 
news agents in charge thereof, and deliver the 
as directed, if presented and called for at 
the mail car or steamer, packages of ni 
papers and other periodicals not received fromm 
or intended for delivery at any pos! flice 

Sec. 145. that any postmaster who shall 
uvlawiully detain in his oflice any letter o1 
other mail matt r, the posting of which is not 
prohibited by law, with intent to prevent the 
arrival and delivery of the same to the person 


Srume 


to whom 

thereof, 

hundred 

ceeding six months, and he 
P ld ‘ a 

neapable of holding the oflice of 


it is addressed, shall, on conviction 


forfeit and pay nol live 


dollars, and be imprisoned not ex 


exceeding 
shall be forever 
therealiler 
postmaster 
see. 146. That any person employed in ar 
riment of the postal service, who shal 
lniawtully detain, delay, or open any leti« 


acket, bag. or mail of letters intrusted to bim, 


h shall have come into his po 
d which was intended to be conveyed 
mail, orearried or delivered by any maul- 
] , 
roule agent etter 


employed in ar 


irrier, Mali Inessevger, 


i ier, or other person 
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a arty he posta service, or forwarded 

| rh or delivered from any gos office or 

h post ifiee established by Lhority of 


Vostmaster General ; any suc cs person who 
shall secrete, embezzle, or destroy any such 
letter, packet, a gy, orime iil of lette rs, as afore 
said, which shall not contain any security for 
or assurance relating to money or other thing 
ot yalue, every such person shall, on convic- 
tion thereof, for every such offence, forfeit 
and pay a penalty of not exceeding five hun- 
dred dollars, or be imprisoned not more than 
one year, or both, at the discretion of the 
court, 

Sec. 147, That any person who shall take 
any letter, postal card, or packet which shall 
not contain any article of value or evidence 
thereof out of a post office or branch post 
office, or from a letter or mail-ecarrier, or 
which has been in any post office or branch 
post ofhice, or in the custody of any letter or 
mail-carrier, before it shall have been de- 
livered to the person to whom it was directed, 
with a design to obstruct the correspondence, 
or pry into the business or secrets of another, 
or shall secrete, embezzle, or destroy the same, 
shall, on conviction thereof, for every such 
offence, forfeit and pay a penalty not exceed 
ing live hundred dollars, or be imprisoned at 
hard labor not exceeding one year, or both, at 
the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 148. That no obscene book, pamphlet, 
picture, print, or other publication of a vulgar 
or indecent character, or any letter upon the 
envelope of which, or postal card upon which 
scurrilous epithets may have been written or 
printed, or disloyal devices printed or en 
graved, shall be carried in the mail; and any 
person who shall knowingly deposit, or cause 
to be deposited, for mailing, or tor delivery, 
any such obscene publication, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on conviction 
thereof, shall, for every such offence, be fined 
not more than five hundred dollars, or im 
prisoned not more than one year, or both, 
according to the circumstances and aggrava- 
tion of the odfence. 

Sec. 149. That it shall not be lawful to con- 
vey by mail, nor to deposit in a post othce to 
be seot by mail, any letters or circulars con- 
cerning illegal lotieries, so-called gitt concerts, 
or other simihac enterprises offering prizes, 
or concerning schemes devised and intended 
to deceive and defraud the public tor the pur- 
pose of obtalning mouey under false pretences, 
and a penalty of not more than five hundred 
dollars nor jess than one hundred dollars, with 
costs of prosecution, is hereby imposed upon 
conviction, in any Federal court, of the viola- 
tion of this section, 

Sec. 150. That postage on all mail matter 
must be prepaid by stamps at the time of mail 
ing, unless herein otherwise provided for. 

Sec. 151. That all mail matter deposited for 
maihnug on which at least one tull rate of post- 
age has been paid as required by law, shail be 
forwarded to its destination, charged with the 
unpaid rate, 10 be co lected ou delivery. 

Sec. 152. that if any mail matter, on which 
by jaw the postage is required be prepaid 
aut the mailing office, shall by inadvertence 
each its destination without such prepayment, 
double the prepaid rates shall be charged and 
collected on delivery. 

Sec. 158. That no mail matter shall be 
delivered until the postage due thereon has 
be en paid, 

Sec. 154. That no box at any post office 
shall be assigned to the use of any person until 
the rent thereof has been paid for at least one 
quarter in advance, for which the postmaster 
shall give a receipt. 

Sec. 155. That the Postmaster General may 
provide by regul: ition for transmitting unpaid 
aud duly certified letters of soldiers, sailors, 
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Laws of the United States. 


nd marines in the service of the United States, 


to their destination 


Sec. 156. That on all mail matter which is 
wholly or partly in writing, except book man- 
uscripts and corrected proofs passing between 
authors and pabiishers, and local or drop let- 
ters; on all printed matter which is so marked 
as to convey any other or further information 
than is conveye 1d by the original print, except 
the correction of me re typographical errors ; 
on all matter which is sent in violation of law 
yr the regulations of the Department respect- 
ing inclosures; and on all matter to which 
no specific rate of postage is assigned, postage 
shall be charged at the rate of three cents for 
ich half ounce or fraction thereof. 

Sec. 157. That letters commonly known as 
drop or local letters, delivered through the 
post office or its carriers, shall be charged with 
postage at the rate of two cents where the 
system of free delivery is established, and 
one cent where such system is not established, 
for each half ounce or fraction thereof. 

Sec. 158. That on newspapers and other 
periodical publications, not exceeding four 


GLOBE. i 


ounces in weight, sent from a known office | 


of publication to regular subscribers, postage 
shall be charged at the following rates per 
quarter, namely: on publications issued less 
frequently than once a week, at the rate of one 
cent for each issue: issued once a week, five 


cents; and five cents additional for each issue 


And an 
additional rate shall be charged tor each addi 
tional four ounces or fraction thereof in 
weight. 

Sec. 159. That on newspapers and other 
periodicals sent from a known office of public- 


more frequent than once a week. 


| ation to regular subscribers, the postage shall 


be paid betore delivery, for not less than one 
quarter, nor more than one year; which pay- 
ment may be made either at the office of mail- 
ing or delivery, commencing at anytime; and 
the postmaster shall account for said postage 
in the quarter in which it is received 

Sec. 160. That the Postmaster General may 


| provide by regulations for carrying small news- 


papers, issued less frequently than once a 
week, in packages to one address, from a 
known office of publication to rezular sub 
scribers, at the rate of one cent for each four 
ounces or fraction thereof. 

Sc. 161 
dealers in newspapers and periodicals may 
receive and transmit by mail such quantities 
of either as they may require, and pay the 
postage thereon as received, at thesame rates, 
pro rata, as regular subscribers to such public- 
ations who pay quarterly in advance. 

Sec. 162. That the Postmaster General 
may prescribe by regulation an affidavit, in 
form, to be taken by the publisher, or by the 
clerk, agent, or servant of the publisher, of 
any newspaper or other periodical which may 
by law be sent to regular subscribers without 
prepayment of postage at the mailing office, 
to the effect that neither he norany other pro- 
prietor, clerk, ageut, or employee within his 
kuowledge will send, cause or permit to be 
sent through the mail, without prepayment by 
postage stamps, any copies of such hewspaper 


or other periodical (naming it) except to bona 


fide and regular subscribers thereto ; and if 
any such newspaper or other periodical shall 
be thus unlawtully sent, with the knowledge 


| or consent of such proprietor, or his agent, 


clerk, Lor} servant in charge of such business, 


| or if such affidavit shall, when required by the 


Postmaster General or any special agent of 
ihe Post Office Department, be refused, the 
person guilty of the offence, or refusing to 
make the afthdavit, shall forfeit and pay hfty 
dollars in each Case. 

SEC. 168. (hat on mailable matter of the 
third class, except as herein stated, postage 


hat persons known as regular | 


shall be charged at the rate of one cons 
each two ounces or fraction thereof. Do 
these rates shall be charged for bo: ke , 
of metals, ores, minerals, and mer 1andie 

SEc. 164 That packages of woolle; n. 
ton, or linen clothing, not exceeding 
pounds in weight, may be sent throyet 
mail to any non-commissioned officer © 
vate in the A rmy of the United States’ s+ 
pre paid, at the rate of one cent for earth ; 
ounce or fraction thereof, subject to such », 
lation as the Postmaster General may 
scribe. 

Sec. 165. That the rate of United 
postage on mail matter sent to or rer, 
from foreign countries with which differen: 
rates have not been established by postal - 
vention or other arrangement, when forward 
by vessels regularly employed in tr: insporting 
the mail, shall be ten cents for each half o ine 


' 


or nr 


| or fraction thereof on letters, unless reduced 
| by order of the Postmaster General : two cent 








each on newspapers ; and not exceeding 
cents per each two ounces, or fraction thers 
on pamphlets, periodicals, books, and , 
printed matter, which postage shall be »,; 
pared [prepaid] on matter sent and collec 
on matrer received ; and to avoid loss to t) 
United States in the payment of balances, rhe 
Postmaster General may collect the unpaid 
postage on letters from foreign countries 
coin or its equivalent. 

Sec. 166. That all letters conveyed by ves 
sels not regularly employed in carrying the 
mail shall, it for delive sry within the United 
States, be rated with double postage, to ¢ 
the fee paid to the vessel. 

Sec. 167. That for the purpose of making 
better postal arrangements with foreign cou 
tries, or to counteract their adverse measures 


Ail 


| affecting our postal intercourse with them, | 


and consent of the President, may nego'iat 
and conclude postal treaties or conventior 
and may reduce or increase the rates of pos 


Postmaster General, by and with the adv 


|} age on mail matter conveyed between 


United States and foreign countries. 

Sec. 168. That the Postmaster Genera! sha 
prepare postage-stamps of suitable denomina 
tions, Which, wheu attached to mail matter, 
shall be evidence of the payment of the post 
age thereon, 

Sec. 169. That the Postmaster General sha! 
provide suitable letter and newspaper enve 
opes, with such water-marks or other guards 
against counterfeits as he may deem expe- 
dient, and with postage stamps with such device 
and of such suitable denominations as he ma) 
direct, impressed thereon ; and the said env 
opes shall be known as ‘‘ stamped envelopes. 


| and shall be sold, as nearly as may be, at the 


cost of procuring them, with the addition of the 
value of the postage*stam ps impressed thereon; 
but no stamped envelope furnished by ae 
Government shall contain any lithograph 

or engraving, and no printing except a e int 
request to return the letter to the writer; avd 
letters and papers inclosed in them (the | 10s 
age-stamp in every case being of a ae m 
ination sufficient to cover the postage pro ery 
chargeable thereon) shail pass in the mail as 
prepaid matter. 

Sec. 170. That to facilitate letter corre 
spondence and provide forthe transmission of 
[by] the mails, at a reduced rate of postag: 
of messages, orders, notices, and other suo! 


communications, either printed or written 


pencil or ink, the Postmaster General sh 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed 
to furnish and issue to the public, with pos™ 


age-stamps impressed upon them, ‘‘pos'# 


cards,’ ’ manufactured of good stiff ae. 


such quality, form, and size, as he shal! « 
best adapted for general use; which cart 
shall be used as a meansof postal intercourse, 


the 


mal 





brat 
and 
auy 
ol | 
eve 
hut 


iba 
- 


atte 
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sand regulations to be prescribed 
used 
mails at a 
ve charge of one cent each, including the 
‘ {ul elt mauufacture, 
sec. 171. That the Postmaster General may, 
a) ime to time, adopt such improvements 
stage Stamps and stamped envelopes as 
ay deem advis ible; and when any such 
»rovement is adopted it shall be subject to 
prov isious herein respecting postage 
ol stamped euvelopes. 
bts. That postage-stamps and stamped 
pesshall be furnished by the Postmaster 
General to on postwwasters, aud shall be kept 


General, aud when so 
througu 


stipaster 


transmit ted the 


sale at all postoflices; and each postmaster 
ai! be held accountable for all such stamps 
j envelopes furnished to him, ; 
Phat postage-stamps and stamped 
envelopes may be sold at a discount to certain 
lesigna who will agree to sell again 

hout discount, under rules to be prescribed 
y the Postmaster General; but the quantities 

ich sold to any one ageut at one time shall 
not exceed one hundred doilars in valu-, and 
ue discount shall not exceed five per centum 
n the face value of the stamps, nor the same 
per ceutum On the current price of the envel- 
pes when sold in less quantities, 
“Suc. 174. That postage stamps shall not be 
018 | r any larger sum than the value indi- 
don their face, nor stamped envelopes for 
yore than is charged therefor by the Post 
jtice Department tor like quantities; and any 
ted with the postal service who 
il violate this provision shall be deemed 

y of a misdemeanor, and, on conviction 
ll be 
juan ten nor more than five hundred dollars. 

175. That postage-stamps aflixed to all 
wail matter or the stamped envelopes iu which 
tue same is inclosed, when depositing for mail- 
delivery, shall be defaced by the post- 
master at the mailing office in such manner as 
the Postumaster General may direct; and if any 
mail matter shall be forwarded without the 
stamps or envelopes being so defaced, the post- 
master at the oflice of delivery shall deface 
them, and report the delinqueut postwaster to 
the Postwaster General. 

Sec. 176. That any person employed in any 
brauch of the postal service who shall wilfu lly 
aud unlawfully remove trom any mail matter 
auy postage-stamp afixed thereto in payment 
of the postage, shall, on conviction the: eul, for 
every such otfence, be fined uot more than one 
huudred dollars, or be imprisoned not more 
than six mouths, at the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 177. That any person who shall use or 
attempt to use, in payment of the posiage on 
avy mail matter conveyed, by mail or other- 
Wise, any postage stamp or stamped envelope, 
or any stamp cut (rom any such stamped envel- 
ope, which has been betore used ior a like 
purpose, shail forfeit and pay fifty dollars. 
nd any person who shall counterfeit the frank 
of any person entitled to the franking privi- 
lege, or wiliully utter or use any counterfeit 
irank with the intent to avoid the payment of 
postage, shall, ou conviction thereol, bedeewed 
guilty of a misde meanor, and be punished by 
a fine not less than filty dollars nor more than 
five hundred dollars, or by imprisonment not 
less than three mouths nor more than twelve 
months, or by both fine and imprisoument, in 
the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 178. That any person who shall forge 
or counterfeit any postage-siamp, or any stamp 
printed upon any stamped envelope, postal 
card, or auy die, plate, or engraving therefor ; 
uuy person who shall make, or print, or know- 
ingly use or sell, or have in possession, with 
intent to use or sell, any such forged or coun- 
terieited postage slamp, stamped envelope, 
postal card, die, plate, or engraving; any per- 
sun Who shall make, or knowingly use or stil, 


1-o 
SEC. Live 


lied ayeuts, 


persou Connec 


rt ol, she 


lng Ol 





fined in any sum not less 
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or have in pos sion Wi h intent to use < rsell, 
any paper bearing the water mark of any 
uu) ped enveiope, | stal card, or any traud- 


a nt imit 
make or 
mude Oo 


ation thereoft; any person who shall 
print, or authorize or procure Lo be 
r printed, any postage-stamp, stamped 
envelope, or postal ¢ ird, of e kind author- 
ized and provided by the Post Office Depart 
ment, without the special authority and direec- 
tionof said Department ; any pers yt who shall, 


| alter such postage-stamps, stamped euve 
or postal 
intent to 


Opes, 
card, have been printed, and with 
defraud the postal revenue, deliver 
the same to auy person not authorized Oy an 
lustrument of wriiing duly 
hand ot the Post nuster 
of the Post Office Di par 
every such 


executed under the 
aud the seal 
mMeutl lo re 


mvic 


General 
eive them, 


person Shall, on ct tion thereof, 


| be deemed guilty of a felony, aud be punished 
| by a fine not exceeding five hundred dollars, 


or by imprisonment not exceeding five years, 
yr by both fine and imprisonment, in the dis- 
cretion of the court. 

SEC. 179. Phat any person who shall forge 
or counterfeit, or 


+ knowingly utter or use any 
forged or counterfeited postage stamp of any 
tore ign Government, shall be deemed guilty 
of a felony, and, on coxviction thereof, shail 
| he punished by imprisonment of 
two nor more than ten 
of the court 

Sec. 180. That 
matter is conferred 
following persons: 

First. ‘The President, by himself or his 
Private nett to cover all mail matter, 


not less than 
years, at the discretion 


authority to frank mail 
upon and limited to the 


Second. The Vice President, to cover all 
mail watter. 
‘Third. The chiefs of the several Executive 


Departments. 
Fourth. Senators, Representatives, and Del- 





egates in Congress, and the Secretary of the 
| Senate and Cierk of the House of Lepre- 
| sentatives, to cover their corre spondence, aii 


printed matter issued by the authority of 
Congress, and all speeches, proceedings, and 
debates in Congress. 

ith. Such principal on ‘ers of 
| tive De partments, be ing 


the Execu- 
bureaus or 


heads of 
chief clerks, as the Postmaster General may 
by regulation prescribe, to cover ollicial coin- 
inunications ot ily. 

Sixth. Postmasters, to official 
munications to other postinasters ouly 

Seventh. Assessors and collectors and their 
assistants and deputies, for the interchange of 
official communications only. 

And no person entitled by law to the frank- 
ing privilege shall exercise said privile 
wise than by his written autograph signature 
ov the matter franked; and all mail matter 
not thus iranked shall be charged with the 
legal rate of postage thereon. 

Sec. 181. That the franking privilege of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates in 
Cougress, and the Secretary of the Senateand 
Clerk of the House, shall commence with the 
term for which they are elected, and expire 
with the first Monday of December following 
such term. 

182. That all books or publications 
which may be procured or published by order 
of Congress shall be considered as public doc- 
uments, and may be franked as such. 

Sec. 183. That the maximum weight for 
franked and free mail matter four 
ouces, except petitions to Congress, congres 
sional and executive p ublic documents, peri 
odical pubiications interchanged between pub- 
lishers, and packages of seeds, cuttings, roots, 
and scions, the which jatter may be 
fixed by regulation of the Postmaster General. 


cover com 


ge other- 


| 
shall be 
, 


weight of 





Sec. 184. That the following mail matter 
| . 
shall be allowed to pass free in the mall: 
| First. All ali Mabtler Sent Lo Lie Preside it 


i 
} - 
i or Vice President. 


AL GLOBE. 
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Second. Official communications addressed 
to chiefs, heads of bureaus, chief clerks 
franking officer of either of the Kxecutiv 
Departinents 

Third. Letters and printed matter sent to 


Senators, Represent Delegates in 
the Senate, or the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
Fourth. Petitions to Congress. 
Fifth. Copyright matter to the Librarian of 
Congress, if marked on the package, **copy- 
right matte 


alives, or 


Congress, the Secretary ol 


Sixth. All publications sent or received by 
the Smithsonian Institution, marked on each 
package, ** Smithsonian KMxchange.”’ 

Seventh. News rs, periodicals, and mag- 

zines reciprocally interchanged between pub 


shers, and not exceeding 


sixteen Ounces in 

weight; to be confined to a single copy of 
each pudlication. 

Kighth. Weekly newspapers, one copy to 


each actual subseriber within the county where 
the same is printed and published; bat car 
riers shall not be re quired to distribute such 
papers unless postage Is pi aid upon them at the 
usual Tales. 

Ninth. Notices to the publishers of the 
retusal or neglect of subscribers to take news- 
papers, magazines, or other periodicals from the 
post ollice; to be sent under such regulations 
us the Postmaster General may prescribe. 

fenth. Dead letters returned to the writers 
thereof. 

Kleventh. 
otuer 


Medals, certificates of thanks, or 
testimonials, which have been, or may 
be, awarded, by the Legislatures of the several 
States and Territories, to the soldiers thereof ; 
to be sent by the adjutant general of said States 

id ‘Territories. under such regulations as t 
Postmaster General may prescribe. 

Sec. 185. That all mail matter to and from 
Mary Lincoln, widow of the late President 
Abraham Lincoln, shall be conveyed tree 
during her natural life. 

Sec. 186. That all mail matter not herein 
before specially made free must be prepaid by 
postage-siamps. 

Sec. 187. hat if any person, having the 
riglt to receive letters tree, shall receive, in 
closed to him, any letter or packet addressed 
to a person not having that right, it shall be 
his duty to return such letter or packet to the 
post office, marking thereon the place from 
whence it came, that it may be charged with 
postage. 

Sec. 188. That the Postmaster General may 
direct the publication of the list of non- 
delivered letters at any post office by a writien 
list posted in some pubiic place, or, when he 
shall deem it for the public interest, he may 
direct the publication of such list in the daily 
or weekly newspaper regularly published within 

he post office delivery which has the largest 
circulation within such delivery; and where 
no daily paper is published within the post 
otlice delivery, such list may be published in 
the daily newspaper of any adjoining delivery 
having the largest c irculation within ‘the deliv 

ery of the post office publishing the list; and 
in case of dispute as to the circulation of com 

peling newspapers, the postmaster shall receive 
evideuce and uecide upon the fact. Such list 
s the Post 
proper, but 


ie 


shall be published as tre juently a 

Inaster may deem 

oitener than once a week 
Sec. 189. That the list of 


General ul 


non-delivered 


leiters addressed to persons foreign-born may 
be published in a newspaper printed in the 
language most used by them, which shail be 


selected in the manner presc ribed in the 


preceding section. 
Sec. 190. we under such regulations us 


the Postmaster General may prescribe, ad 
postme asters are hereby authorized to regist 
| in Lhe manner prese ribed by law, but without 


\| payment of any registration fee, all setters 








oF 
et 


rh ¢ 
f« 
420 ( ) +....2D) ESS 
r fra nal or other currency of the 
{ ted States which shall be y them seut by 
ail to the Treasurer of the United States for 
lem plion and it i be the duty of the 
} master fa tine cily o! \\ asbington, in the 
District of Columbia, to register, in like man 
I wi ul Chal , All 1e@llbers Conlalning new 
returned for currency redeemed, 
u 8hall be received by him trom the said 
irensuret it eaied pa Kaves, marked with 
@ word reg er’’ over the official signature 
‘ ‘ | 
ec. 10] lha every postmaster hall post, 
const ious place in his ofhice, a ¢ py ol 
‘ bh list of nor i ijetlers immediately 
i S|} ) Ch 
sm bUZ i bat he ¢ mpen amon tor pub 
thie Lol non delivered letters sballin 
) ise exc d me cent flor each letter so 
} i ‘ i 
S Et 193. That all letters published as non- 
delivered shall be charged with one cent in addi 
I i the regular postage, to be accounted 
for part of the posial revenue, 
sec. 194, That the Postmaster General may 
revuiate e peri id ring wilcu undelivered 
clvers Naik remalh in any post othee, and 


when they shall be returned to the dead-letter 


olice; and he may make regulations for their 


return from the dead-letter otlice to the writers, 

when they cannot be delivered to the parties 
i ( ed 

( ie That all domestic lett rs, de- 

posited in any post othee tor mailing, on which 


he postage 18 wholly unpaid or paid less than 
required by law, except letters 
iWiully Iree, and duly certilie d letiers of sol 
, 400 marines ip the service of the 
United States, shall be sent Dy the postmaster 
he deud-letter othce in Washington: Jro- 
Pid i, ihat in large cities and a jacent dis 
is Of dense population having two or more 
mst ollices within a distance of three miles of 
her, any letter mailed at one of such 
othces aud addressed to a locality within the 
lelivery of another of such ofhces, which shall 
have been InaGvertently prepaid at the drop or 
cal feller rate Of postage ouly, may be tor- 
warded to its desiinawon through the proper 
office, charged with the amount of the deticieat 
postage, to be coli cled on delive ry. 

Sec. 196. That dead letters containing val- 
uable inclosures shall be registered in the dead 
letter ofhce; and when they cannot be de livered 

he party addressed nor to the writer, the 
contents thereol shall be disposed of, and a 
careful account shall be kept of the amount 
reaized in each case, which shall be subject 
tO reclamation by either the party uddressed 
or the seuder, for four years from the registry 
thereot; and all other letters of value or ot! 
importance tO the party addressed or to the 
writer, and which cannot be returned to either, 
shall be disposed of as the Postmaster General 
may direct. 

Seo. 197. That the action of the Post Office 
Department respecung foreign dead letters 
shall be subject lo conventional stipulations 
with (he respective foreign administrations, 

Sec. 198. That wieu the writer of any letter 
on which the postage is prepaid shall indorse 
upon the Outside thereof his name and address, 
such letter shall not be advertised, but after 
remaining uncalled for at the office to which 

ected thirty days, or the time the writer 
weay direct, shall be returned to him without 
wdditional charge for postage, and if not then 
delivered shall be tre ated as a dead letter, 

See. 109. That repaid and free letiers shall 

rwarded from @ne post ofhce to another, 


id ic request i the party a idressed, without 


;dditional charge tor postage. 
Sec. 200. That all the waters of the United 
ates shall be post roads during the time the 
is carried thereon, as provided iu section 


vo hundred and pineteen., 


Laws of the United States. 


Sec. 201. That all railways and parts of 


railways which are now or hereafter may be | 


put in operation are hereby declared to be 
p Ss roads, 

Sec. 102. That all canals during the time 
the mail is carried thereon are hereby declared 
to be post roads. 

Sec. 203. That all plank-roads during the 
time the mail is carried thereon are hereby 
declared to be post roads. 


Sec. 204. That the road on which the mail | 


is carried tosupply any court-house which may 
be without a mail, as provided in section two 
hundred and sixteen, and the road on which 
the mail is carried, under section two hundred 
and twenty-one, providing for extending the 

ne of posts, shall, during the time such mail 
183.¢ irried thereon, be po It roads. 

Sec. 205. Thatall letter-carrier routes estab- 
lished in any city or town, for the collection 
and delivery of mail matter by carriers, are 
hereby declared to be post roads, 

Sec. 206. That when there is more than one 
road between places designated by law fora 
post road, the Postmaster General may direct 
which shall be considered the post road. 

Sec. 207, That the Postmaster General may 
change the terminus of post roads connecting 
with or intersecting railways whea the service 
can be thereby improved. 

Sec. 208. That whenever, in the opinion of 
the Postmaster General, the postal service 
cannot be salely continued, the revenues col- 
lected, or the laws maintained on any post 
road, he may discontinue the service on such 
road or any part thereof until the same can 
be safely restored. 

Sec. 209. That the Postmaster General may, 
when he deems it advisable, contract for the 
transportation of the mails to and from any 
post office; but where such service is per 
formed over a route not established by law, it 

hall be his duty to report the same to Con- 
gress at its meeting next thereafter, and said 

rvice shall cease at the end of the next ses- 
sion of Congress, unless said route is estab- 
lished a post route by Congress. 

Sec. 210. That the Postmaster General 
shall arrange the railway routes on which the 
mail is carried, including those in which the 
service is partly by railway and partly by 
steamboat, into three classes, according to the 
size of the mails, the speed at which they are 
carried, and the frequency and importance of 
the service, so that each railway company shall 
receive, aS lar as practicable, a proportionate 
and just rate of compeusation, according to 
the service performed. 

Sec. 211. That the pay for carrying the mail 
on any railway of the first class shail not ex- 
ceed three hundred dollars per mile per annum; 
on any railway of the second elass it shall 
not exceed one hundred dollars per mile per 
annum; and on any railway of the third class 
it shall not exceed fifty dollars per mile per 
annum; but if one half the service on any rail- 
way is required to be performed in the night- 
time, the Postmaster General may pay twenty 
five per centum in addition to the above 
InaxXimum rates. 

Sec. 212. That if the Postmaster General is 
unable to contract for carrying the mail on any 
railway route at a compensation not exceeding 
the maximum rates herein provided, or for 
what he may deem a reasouable and fair com- 
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pensation, he pay separate the letter mail | 


trom the other mail, and contract, either with 
or without advertising, for carrying such letter 
mail by horse express or otherwise, at the 
greatest speed that can reasonably be obtained, 
and for carrying the other mail in wagons, or 
otherwise, at a slower rate of speed. 

Sec. 213. That every railway company 
carrying the mail shall carry on any train 
which may run over its road, and without extra 


i 


(June § 


to be carried thereon, with the 
charge of the same. 

Sec. 214. That all railway companies 
which the United States have furnished aj 
grant of lands, right of way, or otherwise. sh 
carry the mail at such prices as Congress may 
by law provide ; and, until such price is fx S 
by law, the Postmaster General may fix ;), 


perse yn 


to 
aid by 


rate of compensation. _ 
Sec. 215. That the Postmaster General sh» 
|| provide for carrying the mail on all post ro «id 
|| established by law, as often as he, having dyo 
| regard to productiveness and other cire : 
stances, may think proper. 
Sec. 216. That the Postmaster General s}yq)] 
cause a mail to be carried from the neares 


post office on any established post road, to ; 
court-house of any county in the United States 
which is without a mail. 

Sec. 217. That the Postmaster General may 
contract for carrying the mail on the nay 
canals of the several States, when, in his 
opinion, the public interest or convenience 
requires it. 

Sec. 218. That the Postmaster General may 
contract for carrying the mail on any plank- 
road in the United States when the ; 
interest or convenience requires it. 

Sec. 219. ‘That the Postmaster General may 


Lie 


Valle 


PUDLIC 
i 


| cause the mail to be carried in any steamboa 


or other vessel used as a packet on any 
waters of the United States 
Sec. 220. That the Postmaster General may. 


[ the 


| if he deem it for the public interes:, make con 


tracts for any period not exceeding one year 


ly 


for carrying the mail in steamships between 


| any of the ports of the United States. 


Sec. 221. Thatthe Postmaster General may 
anter into contracts for extending the line of 
posts to supply mails to post offices not on any 
established route, and, as a compensation for 
carrying the mail under such contracts, may 
allow not exceeding two thirds of the salary 
paid to the postmaster at such special offices. 

Sec. 222. That the master of any vessel of 
the United States, bound from any _ port 
therein to any foreign port, or from any for 
eign port to any purt of the United States, 
shall, before clearance, receive on board and 
securely convey all such mails as the Post 
Otlice Department, or any diplomatic or con 
sular officer of the United States abroad, shall 
offer; and he shall promptly deliver the sam 
on arriving at the port of destination, to the 
proper officer, for which he shall receive two 
cents for every letter so delivered; and upou 
the entry of every such vessel returning from 
any foreign port, the master thereof shal 
make oath or affirmation that he has promptly 
delivered all the mail placed on board said 
vessel before clearance from the United 
States; and if he shall fail to make such oatl: 


| or aftirmation, the said vessel shall not be 


entitled to the privileges of a vessel of the 
United States. 

Sec. 223. That the master of any steam 
boat passing between ports or places in the 
United States,.and arriving at any such port 
or place where there is a post office, shall 
deliver to the postmaster, within three hours 
after his arrival, if in the day-time, and if at 
night, within two hours after the next 
rise, all letters and packets brought by hin, 
or within his power or control and not rela\in< 
to the cargo, addressed to or destined for suc 
port or place, for which he shall receive fro 
the postmaster two cents for each letter 0 
packet so delivered, unless the same is carrie! 
under a contract for carrying the mail; aud 
for every failure to so deliver such letters #! d 
packets, the master or owner of said steam 
boat shall forfeit and pay one hundred anu 
fifiy dollars. 

Sec. 224. That the Postmaster General may 
pay, to the master or owner of any vesse! not 


\| charge therefor, all mailable matter directed || regularly employed in carrying the mail, two 
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nts for each letter carried by such vessel 

etween ports or places in the United States, 

from any foreign port to any port in the 
raited States; but all such letters shall be 
ieposited in the post office at the port of 
rrival. 

Sec. 225. That any person who shall paint, 

nt, or in any manner place upon or attach 

any steatnboat or other vessel, or any stage- 
ach or other vehicle, not actually used in 

arrying the mail, the words ‘ United States 
nail,’ or any words, letters, or characters 
like import; any person who shall give 
notice, by publishing in any newspaper or 
otherwise, that any steamboat or other vessel, 
or any stage-coach or other vehicle is used in 
carrying the me ail, when the same is not actu- 
ally so used, every person so offending, or 
wilfully aiding or abetting therein, shall, on 
conviction thereof, for every such offence, for- 
feit and pay not less than one hundred dollars 
nor more than five hundred dollars. 

Sec. 226. That every route agent, postal 
clerk, or other carrier of the mail shall receive 
any mail matter presented to him, if properly 
prepaid by stamps, and deliver the same for 
mailing at the next post office at which he 
but no fees shall be allowed him 


arrives ; 
therefor. 
Sec. 227. That any person concerned in 
carrying the mail, who shall collect, receive, 
or carry any letter or packet, or cause or pro- 
cure the same to be done, contrary to law, 
conviction thereof, for every such 
forfeit and pay not exceeding fifty 


shail, On 
olfence, 
aqolars. 

Sec. 228. That no person shall establish 
any private express for the conveyance of 
letters or packets, or in any manner cause or 
provide for the conveyance of the same by 
regular trips or at stated periods, over any 
post route which is or may be established by 
from any city, town or place to any 
ther city, town or place between which the 
regularly carried; and every person 
so offending, or aiding or assisting therein, 
for each offence, forfeit and pay one 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

Sec. 229. That the owner of every stage- 
coach, railway car, steamboat, or other vehicle 
or vessel, which shall, with the knowledge of 
any owner, in whole or in part, or with the 
knowledge or connivance of the driver, con- 
ductor, master or other person having charge 
of the same, convey any person acting or 
employed as a private express for the con- 
veyance of letters or packets, and actually in 
possession of the same for the purpose of 
conveying them contrary to the spirit, true 
intent, aud meaning of this law, shall, for 
every such offence, forfeit and pay one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. 

Sec. 230. hat no person shall transmit by 
private express or other unlawful means, or 
(deliver to any agent of such unlawful express, 
or deposit, or cause to be deposited, at any 
appointed place, for the purpose of being 
transmitted, any letter or packet, and for every 
such offence the party so offending shall for- 
feit and pay fifty dollars. 

Sec. 231. ‘That no stage coach, railway car, 
steamboat, or other vehicle or vessel which 
regularly performs trips at stated ; eriods on 
auy post route, or from any city, tewn, or 
place to any other city, town, or place between 
which the mail is regularly carried, shall carry, 
otherwise than in the mail, any letters or pack- 
cts, except’such as relate to some part of the 
cargo of such steamboat or other vessel, or to 
some article carried at the same time by the 
same stage coach, railway car, or other vehicle, 
except as provided in section two hundred and 
thirty-nine; and for every such offence the 
owner of the stz age-coOac h, railway car, steain- 
boat, or other vehicle or vessel shall forfeit and 


aw, OT 
mall is 


shall, 
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Laws of the United States. 


pay one hundred dollars; and the driver, con- 
ductor, master, or other person having charge 
thereof, and not at the time owner of the whole 
or any part thereof, s} 
feit and pay for every suc 





in like manner for- 
h offence fifty dollars. 

Sec. 232. That no person shall carry any 
letter vessel which 
carries the mail otherwise than in such mail. 
except as provided in section two hundred 
and thirty nine; and for every such offence 
the party offending shall forfeit and pay fifty 
dollars. 

Sec. 238. That no v 
United St 1 
ceive on board or lett ror packet 
originating in the United S States whic 
ived fr 


leparture, 


or packet on board any 


ssel departing from the 


ates tor ny fore 


n port shall re- 


y 

£ 
Conve lV 
h has not 
tha t thee « 
m 1i€ po othee at 
nd whic 
cargo of said vessel. 


been regularly rec 
the port of 
to the except as p 
in section two hundred and 
every collector, or other 

empowered to grant cl 


h does notrelate 
“OVI led 

thirty-nine ; 
officer of 


and 
the port 
9 earances shall require 
from the master of such vessel, as a condition 
of clearance, an oath or affirmation that he 
has not received on board, has not under 
his care or control, and will not receive or 
any letter or packet contrary to the 
provisions of this section. 

Sec. 234. That no vessel arriving within 
any port or ction district of the United 
States shall be allowed to make entry or break 
bulk until all letters on board are delivered at 
the nearest the master thereof 
and sworn to the following decla- 
ration, before the collector or other proper 
customs oflicer : 

‘s7 A. B., master of the ———, 
from , and now lyingin 
do solemnly swear (or athrm 


conve y 


colle 


post ¢ thee, and 


has devied 


arriving 
the port of ——, 


that 


elle, 


[ h ive, to 
the best of my knowledge and delivered, 
at the post office 
every bag, 
were on board the s 
voyage, or which were in my p 
under my power or control.”’ 

And any master who shall break bulk before 
he has delivered such letters shall, ynvie 
tion thereof, forfeit not exceedi: ig one hundred 
dollars for every such offence, one half to the 
otticer making the seizure, and the other to the 
use of the United States. 

Sec. 235. That any special agent of the Post 
Office Department, when instructed by the 
Postmaster General to make examinat 
seizures, and the colleqtor or other 
officer of any port without 
shall carefully search ail vessels for letters 
which may be on board or which 
conveyed contrary to law. 

Sec. 236. That any special agent 
Office Department 
officer, or United States marshal or his deputy, 
may at all times seizeall letters and bags, pack 
ets or parcels, letters wh 
being carried contrary to law or [on] 
any vessel or on any post route, and convey 
the same to the nearest post office, or 
Postma 


at ——-, 





packet, or parcel of letters, which 


iid vessel during her last 





on Cf 


ions and 
customs 
special instructions, 


] 


have been 
of the Pos 


, collector, or other Cus ms 
containing 


may, by 
the direction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, detain them unt | 
two months after the final dete 
suits and proceedings which may, at any time 
within six months after such seizure, be brought 
against any person for sending or carrying such 
lette rs. 


rmination of all 


Sec. 237. That every package or parcel seized 
by any special agent of the Post ‘ thee Depart 
ment, collector, or other customs officer, or 


United states marshal orhis dep ilies, in Wot h 
any letter is sled, shall be for 

feited to the United States, aud 
gs may be! ad to enforee the forfeiture 


unlawfully conce: 
the same pro 
Cet din 
in respect to goods, wares, 


for feite d fo 


as are authorized 
and merchandise 
revenue laws; and 
protection of custom 


ation of the 


» benefit and 
zures 


all laws for { 
officers making se 
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for violating said ri 
officers making sei 
laws, 

Sec. 238. That nothing herein contained shall 
ued to prohibit the 
transmission of let 
hands 


venue laws shall apply to 
zures for violating the postal 


pe consti conveyance or 


ters or packets by private 
i 


compet nsation, Or DY specia 
for the 


hout 
messenger employed particular occa- 
sion only. 

Sec. 239. That allletters inclosed in stamped 
envel pes (the postage-stamp in 


being of a 


every case 
to cover the 
postage that would be chargeable thereon if 
the same were sent by mai 
veyed, and delivered otherwise than by mai 
provided such envelope shall 


denomination sufficient 


tH iky be s« nt, cone 
’ 


cted 


cannot 


be duly dire 
and properly sealed, so that the 
be taken therefrom without d 
velope, 


letter 
facing the en 
and the date of the Jett-r or of the 
transmission or receipt thereof shall be written 
or stamped upon theenvelope. Bat the Pos 

master General may suspend the operation of 
this section upon any mail route where the 
public interest may require such suspe sion. 
Sec. 240. That when the amount of mail 
matter to be carried on any mail route is so 
great as to seriously retard the progress ot 
mail, or 


carriage at the 


endanger the security of the letter 


materially 
ordinary rate of 
eral may provic 

the letter mail at the usual rate of re ed 
the othét mail matte not be delayed any 
more than is absolutely necessary, 


increase the cost of 
speed, the Postmaster Gen 
» for thes *parate carriage of 
r shall 


3 avin g due 


gard tothe costof expe dition and the means 
a ‘his diepoeal | r effeciing the same, 

SEC. 241 rh: it any person who shall know 
ingly and wilfully obstruct or retard the passage 


: driver, or 


of the mail, or any Carriage, horse 
irrying the same, shall, on conviciion 
thereof, for every such offence, forfeit and pay 
not exceeding one hundred dollars 

Sec. 242. That any ferryman who shall delay 
the passage of the wilful 
refusal to tr 
for every ten minutes such mail 
so delayed, forfeit and pay ten dollars. 

Sec. 243. 
for carrying the mail, 
inafter excepted, 
give publi ec nolies 
for six 
live, newspapers published in the 


carrier c 


mail by neglect or 


ansport the same across auy ferry 
shall, f may be 
That before making any contract 
other 
the Postmaster General shall 
» by advertising once a week 


than those here- 


exceeding 

State or 
lerritory where the service is to be performed, 
which shall be published at the seat of 
State or Territory; and 
* ich notice shall describe the route , the tine 
at which the mail is to be made up, the time 
at which it is to be delivered, and the fre 
quency of the service; and the Postmaster 
General shall direct, by special order in each 
papers in mail let 
or other proposals relative to the business ot 
his Dey shall be advertised, and n 
Perec shall be paid for such advertise 
ments without having been requested by the 
Postmaster General to pub lish the ame. 

Sec. 244. That 
mail shall be delivered sealed, kept 
until the bidding is closed, and shall then b 
opened and marked in the presence of thi 
Postmaster General, and cne of the Assista 
sneral, or of two of the As 
ant Postmasters General, or of any other two 


weeks in one or more, not 


one of 


government of sueb 


case, the news which 


martment, 


proposals for carryang the 


and 80 


Postmasters G 


officers of the Department, to be designat 
|| by the DP tmaster General; and any bidder 
may withdraw his bid at any time before 


twenty four hours previous to the time fix: 

for t) ) ope ‘ning of proposals, by serving upon 

the Postmast er General, or the ‘Second Assist 

aut a master General, notice in writing of 
ich withdrawal. 


Sc 245. That every proposal for car rying 


shall be accompanied by a written 
guarantee, signed by one or more responsible 
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and undertai gy iat, Wilhin such 
| I he id i at epted a8 tbe Post 
master General may prescribe, the bidder will 
enter into an obligation, with good and suffi 
‘ nt sureties, to pertorm he service proposed ; 
und HO proposals shali be considered unless 

ut mpanied by Such guarantee, 
eC. 246. That each bid for carrying the 
mail shali hereafver have affixed to it the oath 
of the bidder, taken betore an oflicer qualified 
to administer oaths that he has the ability 


pecuniarily to fulfil his obligations, and that 
th vid 18 Inade in g od faith and with the 
intention to enter into contract and perform 
he service, in case his bid shall be accept l; 
aud that the signatures of his guaran ors are 


genu'ne, and that he believes said guarantors 


pecumiarhiy respon ble and able to pay for 
all damages the United States shall suffer by 
reason of the bidder's failing to perform his 


obligations as such bidder. 


EC. 247. That any postmaster or other offi- 
cer of the Post Office Department who shall 
‘Lill his siguature to the certificate of sufli- 
ciency of guarantors or sureties before the 


guaranty or contract is sigued by the guaran- 
ors or sureties, or shall knowingly make any 
alse or illusory certificate, shall be forthwith 
a tht sed from othee, and shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and shail, on con- 
viclion thereof, be punished by a fine not 
exceeding one thousand dollars, or by im pris- 
onument not exceeding one year, or both. 

Sec. 248. That the Postmaster General 
hall have recorded, in a book to be kept for 
that purpose, a true and faithful abstract of 
all proposals made to him for carrying the 


mail, giving the name « f the partly offering, 
the terras of the offer, the sum to be paid, 


‘ 
and the time the contract is to continue; and 
he shall put on file and preserve the originals 
Of ail such prope sals. 

sec. 249. That all contracts for carrying 
the mail sball be in the name of the United 
States, and shall be awarded to the lowest bid- 
der tendering ficient guarantees for faithful 
periormance, without other reference to the 
mode Ot transportation than nay be necess ry 
to provide for the due celerity, certainty, and 
ecurity thereof; but the Postmaster General 
shall not be bound to cousider the bid of any 
person who has wilfully or negligently failed 


to perform a iormer contract, 

Sec. 250. That uo contract for carrying the 
mail shall be made with any person who has 
entered, or proposed to enter, into any com- 
bination to prevent the making of any bid for 
carrying the mail, or who has made any agree- 
ment, or given or performed, or promised to 
give or perform, any consideration whatever 
to induce avy other person not to bid for any 
such contract; and if any person so offending 
is a contractor for carrying the mail, his con 
tract may be annulled ; and for the first offence 
the person so Offending shall be disqualified 

» contract for carrying the mail for five years, 
aud for the second offence shall be forever 
d jualified, 

See. 261. That after any regular bidder or 
contractor for the transportation of the mail 
upou any route shail have failed to enter into 
contract, and commence the performance there- 
of as herein provided, the Postmaster General 

| prog eed to contract with the next lowest 
bidder for such service, who will enter into a 
coutract and perform the same, unless the 
losimaster General shall consider such bid 
{ high, in which case he soall re-advertise 
such service. And in all cases of regular con 
tracts hereafter made the contract may, in the 
discretion of the Postmaster General, be con- 
tinued in force beyoud its express terms for a 


period not exceeding six months, unul a new 


contract with the same or other Contractors 
| be made by the Postmaster General. 


Laws of the Unite d States 


1 


lhe Postmaster General may contract, with- 
out advertisement, for a period not to exceed 
twelve months, tor the carriage of the mail on 
such route during the time that shall neces- 

irily elapse between the failure of either of 
the accepted bidders to enter into a contract 
and the time when the next accepted bidder 
under the old or a new advertisement shall 
enter upou his contract; and the difference 
between the price proposed in the accepted 
bid and that paid for intermediate service shall 
be charged to the lailing bidder or bidders, 
and may be recovered in the name of the 
United States for the use of the Post Office 
Department, in an action on the case. And 
when the contract shall be made and con 
cluded, the difference between the accepted 
bid of the failing bidders and the amount pay- 
able under the contract for the service of two 
years shall be forthwith charged against the 
failing bidder or bidders; and an action for 
such sum in the nature of liquidated damages 
shall accrue to the United States for the use 
of the Post Office Department immediately 
upon the execution of the final contract. And 
both causes of action mentioned in this sec- 
tion may be joined in one suit. 

Sec. 252. That no bidder for carrying the 
nails shall be released from his obligation 
under his bid or proposal, notwithstanding an 
award made toa lower bidder, until a contract 
for the designated service shall have been duly 
executed by such lower bidder and his sure- 
ties, and accepted, and the service entered 
upon by the contractor to the satisfaction of 
the Postmaster General. 

Sec. 253. That hereafier all bidders upon 
every mail route for the transportation of the 
mails upon the same, where the aunual com- 
pensation for the service on such route at the 
time exceeds the sum of five thousand dollars, 
shall accompany their bids with a certified 
check or draft, payable to the order of the 
Postmaster General upon some solvent na 
tional bank, which check or draft shall not be 
less than five per centum on the amount of the 
anuual pay on said route at the time sach bid 
is made; and in case of new service, not less 
than five per centum of the amount of one 
year’s pay proposed in such bid, if the bid 
exceed five thousand dollars per annum. In 
case any bidder, on being awarded any such 
contract, shall fail to execute the same, with 
good and sufficient sureties, according to the 
terms on which such bid was made and ac- 
cepted, and euter upon the performance of 
the service to the satisfaction of the Post 
master General, such bidder shall forfeit the 
amount so deposited to the Unired States, and 
the same shall forthwith be paid into the 
Treasury for the use of the Post Office De 
partiwent; butif such contract shall be duly 
executed and the service entered upon as 
aforesaid, such draft ‘or check so deposited 
shall be returned to the bidder. 

Sec. 254. That any person or persons bid- 
ding fur the transporta*ion of the mails upon 
uny route which may be adverused to be let, 
and receiving an award of the contract for 
such service, who shall wrongfully refuse or 
fail to enter into contract with the Postmaster 
Geveral in due form, aud perform the service 
described in his or their bid or proposal, shail 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on 
couviction thereof, be punished by a fine’ not 
exceeding five thousand dollars aud by im- 
prisoument fora term not exceeding twelve 
months, 

Sec. 255. That the Postmaster General, 
whenever he may deem it cousistent with the 
public interest, may accept new surety upon 
any contract existing or hereafter made for 
carrying the mails, in substitution for and 
release of any existing surety. 


See, 206. That no contract for carrying the 


} than two years. 


| error, Omission, or other cause, any 


mail shall be made for alonger term thay fi 
years, and no contract for carrying the . 


: . ha 
on the sea shall be made for a longer 


term 
Sec. 257. That whenever, by reason of any 
7 , "Ou e 
which should properly be advertised for tho 
regular letting is omitted, it shall be the duty 
of the Postmaster General to advertise tho 


| same as soon as the error or omission shal] |e 
| discovered, and the proposals for such route 

shail be opened as soon as possible after the 
| other proposais in the same contract section - 


and the contract made under such supplement. 
ary advertisement shall run, as nearly as pos- 
sible, from the beginning to the end of the 
regular contract term, and, during the time 
necessarily lost by reason of such error, omigs. 
sion, or other cause, the Postmaster General 
shall provide for the carrying of the mail on 
such route at as low rate as possible, without 
advertising. 

Sec. 258. That whenever it becomes neces. 
sary to change the terms of an existing con- 
tract for carrying the mail otherwise thai as 
provided in seciions two hundred and sixty 
and two handredand sixty-one, notice thereof 


'shall be given and proceedings had thereva 


the same as at the letting of original contracts, 

Sec. 259. That no person whose bid for car 
rying the mail is accepted shall receive any 
pay until he has executed his contract accord 
ing to law and the regulations of the Depari- 
nent, 

Sec. 260. That compensation for additional 
service in carrying the mail shail not be in 
excess of the exact proportion which the ori 


| ginal compensation bears to the original ser- 


vice; and when any such additional service is 
ordered, the sum to be allowed therefor shall 
be expressed in the order, and entered upon 
the books of the Department; and no conmpeu- 
sation shall be paid for any additional reguiar 
service rendered betore the issuing of such 


| order. 


Sec. 261. That no extra allowance shall be 
made for any increase of expedition in cat 
ing the mail unless thereby the employm 
ot additional stock and carriers is made neces 
sary, and in such case the additional compen- 
sation shall bear no greater proportion to ie 
additioaal stock aud carriers necessarily em- 
ployed than the compensation in the original 


' contract bears to the stock and carriers neces 


sarily employed in its execution. 

Sec. 262. That the Postmaster General shal! 
deliver to the Auditor for the Post Office De- 
partment, within sixty days after the making 


= 


of any contract for carrying the mail, a dupli- 


cate copy thereof. 

Sec. 263. That the Postmaster General, 
after advertising for proposals, may enter into 
contracts or make suitable arrangements for 
transporting the mail through any foreign coun- 
try, between any two points in the United 
States, and such transportation shall be by the 


| speediest, safest, and most economical route ; 


aud all contracts therefor may be revoked 
wheneverany new road orcanal shall be opened 
affording a speedier, more economical, and 
equally safe transportation between the same 
points; butin case of the revocation of any 
such contract, a fair indemnity shall be awarded 
to the contractor. 

Sec. 264. That the Postmaster General may 
contract with the owner or master of any stean- 
beat plying upou the waters of the United 
Siates, or of any steamship or other vessel 
plymg between ports of the United States, for 


carrying the mail for any length of time less 


than four years, and without advertising for 
proposals therefor, whenever the public interes 
und convenience will thereby be promoted; 
but the price paid for such service shall in no 


j 
t 


case be greater than the average price pait 
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APPENDIX TO THE 


er the last preceding or then existing || of 
ilar contract on the same route. the 
sec. 265. That the Postmaster General may 
vr into conjracts for carrying the mail, with 


the [ nited States un ler the provisions of 


preceding s ction, be deemed and taken 
United States, so far as 
I to make any violation thereof, or depredation 
railway Companies, without advertising for || thereon, or offence in respect thereto, or any 
bids therefor; and the Postmaster General || part therecf, an offence of the same grade, 

y allow any railroad company with whom || and punisbable in the 

e may contract for the carrying of the United || the 
States mail, and who furnish railway post office 
ears for the transportation of the mail, such 
additional Compensation beyond that now 
allowed by law as be may think fit, not exceed- 

y, however, fifty per centum of the said rates. 
Vhatthe Postmaster General may 
make deductions from the pay of contractors, 
for fullures to perform service according to 
contract, and impose fines upon them for other 


to be a mail of the 


same manner and to 
same extent as though the said mail was 
a mail of the United States ; and 1n any indict- 
ment for any such offence, the said mail, or 
any part thereof, may be alleged to be, and 
on the trial of any such indictment it shall be 
deemed and held to be. a mail or part of a 
mail of the United States. 

Sec. 275. That the Postmaster General or 
the Secretary of State is hereby authorized to 
empower the consuls of the United Siates to 
delinquencies. He may deduct the price ot pay the foreign postage on such letters des- 
the trip in all cases where the trip is not per- || tined for the United States as may be detained 
formed; and not exceeding three times the |! at the ports of foreign countries for the non- 
price if the failure be occasioned by the fault 
ot the contractor Or Carrier. 

‘Thatthe Postmaster General may, 
afier advertising for proposals, enter into con- 
tracts for the transportation of the mail be- 
tween the United States and any foreign coun- 
wry wheuever the public interests will thereby 


Sec. 266. 


payment of postage, which postage shall be by 
the consul marked as paid by him, and the 
amount thereof shall be collected in the Uni 
ted States as other postage, 


Sec. 267. 
on the de livery 
and repaid to said consul, 
credited on his account at the State Depart- 
ment 

Sec. 276. That the Postmaster 
under the direction of the President of the 
United States, is hereby authorized and em- 
powered to charge upon, and collect from, all 
letters and oiher mailable matter carried to or 
irom any port of the United States, in any 


of the letters, 


De promoted, 

sec. 268. Thatthe mail between the United 
States and any foreign port, or between ports | 
of the United States touching at a foreign port, | 
shall be transported in steamships; but the | 
Postmaster General may have such trans- | 
portation — by sailing vessels when || foreign packet-ship or other vessel, the same 
ihe service can be facilitated thereby. | rate or rates of charge for American postage 

Sec. 269. That tor transporting the mail be- | 
tween the United States and any toreign port, || packet or other vessel belongs imposes upou 
or between ports of the United States touch- || letters and other mailable matter conveyed to 
ing ata foreign port, the Postmaster General || or from such American 
may allow as compensation, if by a United postage of 
Staies steamship, any sum not exceeding the |} sucn Government, and at any time to revoke 
sea und United States inland postage, and if |} the same; and it shall be the duty of all cus 
by aforeign steamship or by a sailing vessel, || tom-house othcers aud other United States 
any su uot exceeding the sea postage, ou the || agents designaied or appointed for that pur- 
mall sO trausported,. pose to eutorce or carry into effect the tore 

sec. 270. Thatthe Postmaster General may || going provision, and to aid or assist in the 
impose tines Ou contractors for transporting || cullecuon of such postage; and to that end it 
ie mail between the United States and any tor such otlicers and agents, on 
foreign country, for any unreasonable or un- || suspicion of fraud, to open and examine, in 
necessary delay in the departure of such wail, || the preseuce of two or more respectable per 
performance of the trip; but the fine the United States, any 


General, 


which the Government to which such foreign 


foreign country in 
packets or other vessels as the 


shall be lawtul 


or the suus, being citizeus of 


ior any one default shall not exceed one haif || package or packages supposed to contain mail 
the COutract price tor the trip. 1} able matter found on board such packets or 
~ . | } : . 

SEC. 21 i hat no contractor for transport- || other vessels or elsewhere, and to preveut, il 


necessary, such packets or other vessels from 
States and any foreign country shall assign or |} entering, breaking bulk, or making clearance 
transfer his contract, and all such assignments |} until such jetters or other mailabie matter 
or transfers shall be nuil and void. || are duly delivered into the United States post 
Sec. 272. That every contract for transport- || otlice. 

ing the mail between the United States and Sec. 277. That all letters or other mailable 
any foreign country shall contain, besides the || matter conveyed to or trom any part of the 
usual siipulation tor the right of the Post United States by any foreign packet or ship, 
master General to discontinue the same, the || except such sealed letiers relating to said ship 
further stipulation that it may be terminated 
by Congress. 

Sec. 273. Phat the Postmaster General may, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
President, make any arrangements which may | 
be deemed just and expedient for allowing the 
mails of Canada, or any other couutry adjoin- 
ing the United States, to be transported pver | 
the territorysof the United Scates, from one | 
point in such country tO any other point in the 
same, at the expense of the country to which 
the mail belongs, upon obtaining a like privi- 
lege for the transportation of the United St. ites 
mail through the country to which the privilege 
is granted ; but such privilege may at any time 
be annulled by the Presideut or Congress frou 
and after one month succeeding the day on 
which notice of the act of the President or 
Congress is given to the chief executive or | 
the head of the post oftice de partment of the | 


ing the mail within or between the United 


or vessel, or any part of the Cargo tiereort as 
may be directed to the Owner or Owners, con 
signee or consignees, of said ship or other ves- 
sel, shall be so subject to 
aforesaid, whether addressed to aby person In 
the United States or elsewhere, 
done by the packet or olher slip ot «a loreign 
country 1 
able matter conveyed to or from such country 
by any packet or other 
States; and such letters or other mailable 


postage charge as 


provided itis 


lmposing postage On letters or mall- 
ship of the United 


matter carried in foreign packet-ships or other 
vessels, except such mnapaees letters reialing 


to the ship or vessel, 
thereof, as may be ‘hire ected to the 


‘auy part of the cargo 
Owner or 
owners, consignee or Consignees, as aloresald, 
are hereby required to be delivered into the 
United States post othce by the master or 
commanders of all such packets or oluer ves 


sels when arriving, and to be taken from a 


. ] t ’ thee wi ’ fer whys 
country whose privilege is to be annulled, | United Sta post olhce when departing, a id 
SEC 274. That every foreign mail shall, Lhe postage pat thereon justly Chargeable DY 


this act; and for refusing or Citas to do 80, 


while being transported across the territory 
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or for conveying said letters or any letters 


intended to be conveyed in any ship or vessel 
of such foreign country over or 
United States, or any 
party offending shall, on 
und pay not exceeding 
for each offence. 

Sec. 278. That any person who shall wilfully 
or maliciously injure, deface, or destroy any 
mail matter, deposited in any letter-box, pil! 
lar box, or other receptacle established by 
authority of the Postmaster General for the 
safe deposit of matter for the mail or for de- 
livery, wilfully aid or assist in 
injuring such mail matter, shall, on conviction 
thereof, for every such offence, forfeit and 
pay not more than five hundred dollars, or be 
imprisoned not more than three years, at the 
discretion of the court. 

Sec. 279. That any person employed in any 
department of the postal service who shall 
secrete, e mbezzle, orde stroy any letter, pe acket, 
bag, or mail of letters intrusted to him, or 
which shall come into his possession, and which 
was intended to be conveyed by-mail, or car- 
ried or delivered by any mail-carrier, mail 
messenger, route agent, letter-cat rier, Or other 
person employed in any department of the 
postal service, or forwarded through or deliv- 
ered from any post office or branch post 
ollice established by authority of the Post- 
master General, and which shall contain any 
note, bond, draft, check, warrant, revenue- 
stamp, postage stamp, envelope, 
postal eard, money order, certificate of stock, 
or other pecuniary obligation or security of 
the Government, or of any officer or fiseal 
agent thereof, of any description whatever ; 
any bank note, bank post-bill, bill of exchange, 
or note of assignment of stock in the funds; 
any letter of attorney for receiving annuities 
or dividends, selling stock in the funds, or 
collecting the interest thereof; any letter of 
credit, note, bond, warrant, draft, bill, prom- 

issory note, covenant, agree- 
ment, whatsoever, for or relating to the pay- 
ment of money, or the delivery of any article 
of value, or ths performance of any act, mat 
ter, orthing; any receipt, release, ucquittance, 
or discharge of or from any debt, 
or demand, or any part thereof; any copy ot 
the record of any judgment or decree in any 
court of law or chancery, or any execution 
which may have issued thereon; any copy of 
any other record, or any other article of value, 
or writing representing the same; any such 
person who take any of the 
things aforesaid out of any letter, packet, bag, 
or mail of letters which shall have come into 
his possession, either in the regular course 
of his official duties, or in any other manner 
whaiever, and provided the same shall not 
have been deiivered to the party to whom it is 
directed, every such person shall, on convic- 
tion thereof, for every such offence, be impris- 
oned at hard labor not less than one nor more 
than five years. 
That the fact that any letter, 
packet, bag, or mail of letters shall have been 
deposit ed in any post ofhce or branch post 
ollice established by authority of the Post- 
master General, or in any other authorized 
depository for mail matter, or in charge ot 
any postipaster, ussistant, clerk, carrier, agent, 
or wessenger employed in any department of 
the postal service, shall be taken and held to 
be evidence that the same was ** intended to 
be conveyed by mail’’ within the meaning ¢ 


this statute. 


across the 
thereof, the 
conviction, forfeit 
one thousand dollars 


portion 


or who shall 


stamped 


contract, or 


covenant, 


shall steal or 


SEC. 280. 


See. 281. That any person who shall steal 
the mail, or steal or take from or out of auy 
mail, or branch post office, or 
other authorized depository for mail matter, 
packet; any person who shail 
mail or any letter or packet there- 
from any post olflice, branch post 


post othice, 


auy ietller or 
take the 
from, Of 
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‘ ‘ a Or d depository for mail 
W mou Cc ent ol the per- 
t y ind open em 
f i " | etter, oO 
4 ( 7 e, bond, 
< Ip, postage 
ee il vy ¢ ioral 
(love : or of \ ; 
iv I dest pti 
: ' 
¢ I I f K post-blil, bith 
x OF 0 nent of stock 
{ ‘ my oie roey tor re 
yr al é mr d i is, selling stock 
‘ I re he terest thereot ; 
I re yt 1, Warrant, draft 
j y covenant, contract, or 
i Vhatsoever I r relating to the 
‘ lelivery OF any aruicie of 
or tl performance of any act, matte! 
¥ y ( reivase, acquiltance, or 
charge ol r from any debt covenant, or 
a il 0 ny part thereol; any copy ot 
e record of any judgment or decree in any 
( I ot iw oor chancery, or any execution 
“ may have issued thereon; any copy of 
auy other record, or any otherarticle of value, 
or avy wriling representing the same; any 
person who ll, by fraud or deception, ob- 
tain from any person having custody thereof, 
any such mail, letter or packet containing any 
, article of value aforesaid, every such per- 
not being en ployed in any uepariment 
of the postal service, shall, on conviction 
thereof, for every such offence, be imprisoned 
t hard labor not less than one nor more than 
il years. 
Sec. 282. That any person who shall be 
icceseory after the fact to the offence of steal- 
r or taking any letter, p istal ecard, or other 
nea patte! or any inciosure therein, or to 
i other offence against the p stal laws, 
on conviction thereof, forfeit and pay 
t exceeding one thousaud dollars, and be 
med not exceeding five years ; and any 
cee ry aiter the fact may be tried, 
‘ 1, and punished n the district in 
his offence was committed, though the 
| offence may have been committed in 
erdi ‘ ind such trial, conviction, and 
nishiment may pe before that of the prin- 
il t} ler, when such prine pal offender 
has fled tro juslice or Cannot be arrested to 
ep on eri 
Sec. JS3 L hat any person who shall buy, 
receive, or cones al . or al d in buyi yr, rec iv 
rf, or coucealing any note, bond, di 
ele vary unt, revenue-stamp, postage-stamp, 
imped enve ope, ystal card, mo ley-order, 
certificate of stock, or other pecuniary obliga- 
tion or curity the Government, or of any 
officer or fiscal agent thereof, of any descrip- 
n whatever: any bank note, bank post- 
bill of exchange, or note of assignment 
‘ vk in the funds; any letter of attorney 
eiving annuities or dividends, selling 
cin the funds, or collecting the Interest 
eot iny letter of credit, note, bond, 
rant, draft, bill, promissory note, cove- 
\ contract, or agreement whatsoever, for 
reiatin to the payment of money or the 
ivery of any art cle of value, or the per 
Ml of any act, matter, or thing; any 
receipt, release, acqul tance, or discharge of or 
mn any a covenant, or demand, or any 
| thereof any copy of the record of any 
judgment or decree in at y court ol law or 
chancery, or any execution which may have 
issued thereon; any copy of any other rec- 
ord, or any other article of value or writing 
representing the same, knowing any such arti- 
cle or thing to have been stolen or embezzled 


yutoft auy post office, branch 


t office, or other authorized depository for 
matter, or from any person having cus- 
dy thereof, every such person shall, on con- 


‘DIX TO THE 


CON 


Laws of the Un ited States. 


ion thereof, for every such offence, forfeit 
and pay not exceeding two thousand dollars, 
ind be confined at ha d labor ot exceeding 
e years ind ich iffender may b Ul ed, 
) ed ind pur red W i l pring pal 
‘ i being fi tried, when said prin pal 
ffender has fled from yu ice, or cannot be 
1 1d to b put trial 
Sec. 284. That any person employed in any 
lepartment of the postal service who shall 
properly @ tain, delay, emb 7z\e, or destroy 
any newspaper, or permit any other person to 
detain, delay, embezzile, or di stroy the same, 
or open, Or permil any other person to open, 
nyma lor package of new pape rs not directed 


shall, 
f, for every such offence, 
and pay not exceeding fifty dollars. 


to the office where he is employed, on 
for- 
And 
shall open, embezzle, 
of 


eonviction thereo 
fei 
if any 


destroy 


ner or 


any 


ol person 


mail or p ickage newspapers 


not being directed to him, and not beirg au- 
thorized to open or receive the same, every 
such person shall, on conviction thereof, for 
every such offence, forfeit an 1 pay not exceed- 


And 


ing twenty dollars. any person who shall 
take or steal any mail or package of news 


vapers from any post office, or from any per- 
pay 7s J 


son having custody thereof, every such person 
shall, on conviction thereof, for every such 


offen be imprisoned at hard labor not 


exceeding three 
Sec , 


months. 


hat 


285. any person who shall rob 
any carr ‘r, agent, or other ere intrusted 
withthe mail, of such mail, or any part there- 
of, shall, on conviction thereof, be impris- 


oned at hard labor not less than five nor more 


than ten years: and if convicted a second 
time of a like offence, or if, in effecting such 
robbery the first time, the robber shall wound 


the 


his life in je 


person having custody of 
by 


nder 


the mail, or put 
dangerous 
be imprisoned at 


the use of 


shall 


opardy 
such off 


weapons, 


hard labor for the term of his natural life. 
Sec. 286. That any person who shall be ac- 

cessory after the fact to any robbery of the 

carrier, agent, or other person intrusted with 


the mail, 
shall, 


such mail,or any part thereof. 


on conviction thereof, for every such 
offence, forfeit and pay not exceeding two 
thousand dollars, and be imprisoned hard 
labor not exceeding ten years; and such ac- 


cessory after the fact may be tried, convicted, 
and punished w ithout the principal offender 
being first tried, when said principal offender 
has fled from ] found 


be 


justice, or cannot be 
put on trial. 
287. ‘That any person who shall attempt 
to rob the mail by assaulting the person having 
hooting at him or his horse, 
or threatening him with dangerous weapons, 
and shall not effect such robbery, shall, on con- 
viction t imprisoned at hard labor 
not less than two nor more than ten years. 
Sec. 288. That any person who shall have 
taken charge of the mail and shall voluntarily 


SEC. 


custody thereof, s 


ereof, be 


quit or desert the same before he has de liv- 
ered it into the post office at the termina- 
tion of the route, or to some known mail-car- 


rier, messenger, agent, or other employee of 
} the Post Ottice Department authorized to 
| receive the same, shall, on conviction there- 


for every snch offence, forfeit and pay not 
exceeding five handred dollars, and be impris- 
oned not less than three mouths vor more thau 


Indian country. 


} one year. 

| Sec. 289. That all laws defining punishment 

| for depredations committed upon the mail 

| shall extend to and have full force in the 

| 

| Sec. 290. That any person who shall steal, 
purloin, or embezzle any mail bag or other 

| property in use by or belonging to the Post 


Office Department, or who shal! 
gain, or convenience, 
property to his own 


for any lucre 
appropriate any such 
or any other than its 


i proper use, or who shall, for any lucre or || terfeited ; 
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. —— ae as 
gain, convey away any such prope ris “ko 3 
hinderance or de riment of the pub ae rvj tod S 
every such person, his ai loea” abettors 
counsellors, shall, if the value of the pl a ceCu 
be twenty five dollars or more, be dex a gf yc 
guilty of felony, and on convi ‘tion the re ; See. 
every suc h offence, shall be impris ned arp 
exceeding three years; and if the valu: a suc 
property be less than twenty-five dollars. red 2 
party offending shall be im risoned not m ¢ ; ( 0 
tuan one year, o1 be fined not less than ; soned 
nor more than two hundred dollars exct 
Sec. 291. That any persen who shall r. » Ont 
cut, or otherwise injure any mail-bag, » ; chmen 
or other thing used or designed for use j Src, | 
conveyance of the mail, or who shall draw ‘ a 
break any staple, or loosen any part coanlti 
lock, chain, or strap attached theret », W an Of 
intent to rob or steal any such mail, or Mt ohib 
der the same insecure, shall, on conyic i enecial 
thereof, for every such offence, forfeit and pay Cates. 
not less than one hundred nor more than {ive ts co 
hundred dollars, or be imprisoned at hard ad 
labor not less than one nor more than three a 
years, at the discretion of the court. ; ch 
Sec. 292. That any person who shall steal, or 
purloin, embezzle, or obtain by any fals: pre mm 
tence, or shall aid or assist in stealing, nur and 1 
loining. embezzling, or obtaining by any false low ch 
pretence, any key suited to any ‘loc! K adopted K an 
by the Post Office De partment, and in use on ~ Sec 
| any of the mails or bags thereof ; any | 1 perso 
who shall knowingly and unlawfully mak to r 
forge, or counterfeit, or cause to be un! u ently 
made, forged, or counterfeited, or knowi or gi 
aid or assist in making, forging, or count hy th 
feiting, any such key; any person who sh els, ( 
have in his possession any soon, mail lo ever’ 
key, with the intent unle awfully or impr SE 
to use, sell, or otherwise dispose of the wn} 
or to cause the same to be unlawfully or in pen 
properly used, sold, or otherwise dispose d 
any person engaged as contractor or ot tay! 
wise in the manufacture of any such n 
locks or keys who shall deliver, or cause to | nil 
delivered, any finished or unfinished lock ox 
key used or designed for use by said D. W 


an! 


| 
| 


} 


ment, or the interior part of any such lock, to 
any person not duly authorized, 

hand of the Postmaster General and the seal os 
of the Post Office Department, to receive t! 
same (unless the person receiving is the ¢ 
tractor for furnishing the same, or engaged in 
the manufacture thereofin the manner au 


under the e 


ic I 


on ¢ 


tnor- ( 


ized by the contract, or the agent for such a | 
manufacturer), every such person shall be iu 
deemed guilty of felony, and, on conviction su 


thereof, shall be imprisoned not exceeding 


gt 
ten years. ol 
Sec. 293. That any person who shall forci di 
bly break into, or attempt to break into any 01 
post office, or any building used in whole or t| 
in part as a post office, with intent to commi 
| therein larceny or other depredation, shall, it 
on conviction thereof, be fined not more than n 
| one thousand dollars, and imprisoned at haid ( 
labor not more than five years, according to t 
the circumstances and aggravation of the case, 
in the discretion of the court. 


Sec. 294. That if any person or persons 
shalb falsely make, alter, forge, or counterfeit, 
or cause or procure to be falsely mad e, altered, 
forged, or cor interfeited, or willingly aid or 
assist in the false making, altering, f yrging, or 
couterfeiting, any bond, bid, proposal, guar- 

e, security, official bond, public 
aflidavit, or other writing for the purpose of 
defrauding the United States; or sball utter 
or publish as true, or cause to be uttered 

published as true, any such false, forg» 
altered or counterfeited bond, bid, proposa 
guarantee, security, official bond, public 1 


record, 


} 
iy 


ord, affidavit, or other writing, for the pu 
pose of defrauding the United States . kno ¥ 
the same to be false, forged, alters d, or coun 


»¢ shall transmit t 


), Or present al, 

















se to procure to be transmitted to, or 
ented at, the office of any officer of the 
i States, any such false, forged, altered, 
interfeited bond, bid, proposal, guaran- 
_security, official bond, public record, affi- 
vit, or other writing, knowing the same to 
false, forged, altered, or counterfeited, for 
. purpose of defrauding the United States, 
ysuch person shall be deemed and ad- 
ived guilty of felony, and, being thereof 
july convicted, shall be sentenced to be im- 
prisoned, and kept at hard labor, for a period 
t exceeding ten years, or be fined not exceed 
¢ one thousand dollars, or both of said pun- 
-hments, in the discretion of the court. 
Sec. 295. That if any offence shall be com- 
ited in any place which has been, or shall 
reafter be, ceded to and under the jurisdic- 
ion of the United States, which offence is not 
prohibited, or the punishment thereof is not 
pecially provided for by any law of the United 
Siates, such offence shall, upon conviction in 


Uji 


any court of the United States having cogni- 
vance thereof, be liable to, and receive the 
ame pubishment as the laws of the State in 
which such piace is or may be situated, now 

torce, provided for the like offence when 
committed within the jurisdiction of such State; 

ino subse quent repeal of any such State 
aw shallaffect any prosecution for such offence 
in any of the courts of the United States. 

Sec. 296. That if any postmaster, or other 
person authorized by the Postmaster General 
to receive the postage of letters, shall fraudu- 
lently demand or receive any rate of postage, 
or gratuity, or reward, other than is provided 
by this act, for the postage of letters or pack- 
els, on Conviction thereof, he shall forfeit, for 
every such offence, one hundred dollars. 

Sec. 297. That if any person employed in 
any department of the post office establish 
vent of the United States shail, wilfully and 

uowingly, use, Or cause to be used, in pre- 
payment of postage any postage-stamp, postal 

rd, or stamped envelope issued, or which 
nay hereafier be issue ‘, by aulhority ot any 
( 


of Congress or of the Postmaster General, 


which has already been once used tora like 
purpose, orshall remove, oratiemptto remove, 
e cancelling or defacing marks trom any such 


posiage-Siamp, Or stamped envelope, or postal 
curd, with Intent to use, or Cause the use ol 
the same, a second time, or to seil, or Gffer to 
sell, the same, or shall remove from letters or 
olher mail matter deposited in or received at 
a post oliice the stamps attached to the same 
lu payment of postage, with intent to use the 
sume a second time tora like purpose, or to 
seli, or offer to sell, the same, every such 
otfender shall, upon conviction thereof. b: 
deemed guilty of felony, and sball be impris 
oned for uot less than one year nor more than 
three years. 

Sec. 298. That if any person not employed 
in any department of the post office establish- 
ment of the United States sball commit any 
of the offences descrived in the preceding sec- 
tion, every such person shall, on conviction 
thereof, be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
aud be punished by imprisonment for not less 
than six months nor more than one year, or | 
by a flue of not less than one hundred dollars 
uor more than five hundred dollars, for each 
offence, or by both such fine and imprison- 
went, in the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 299. ‘l'bat the Postmaster General of 
the United States may empower, by a letter 
0! authorization under his hand, to be filed 
among the records of his Department, any 
special agent or other officer of the post office 
establishment to make searches for mailable 
matter transported in violation of law; and 
that the agent or officer so authorized may 
Open aud search any car or vehicle passing, 
or lately before having passed, from any place 
at which there is a post office of the United | 
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Laws of the United States. 


States to any other such place, and any box, 
package, or packet, being, or lately before hav- 
ing been, insuch caror vehicle, and any store or 
house (other than a dwelling-house) used or 
oce ipied by any Common Ca i 
ation company in which su 






rier or transport 
1 box, package, or 
packet may be contained, whenever said agent 
or officer has reason to believe that mailable 
matter, transported contrary to law, may 
therein be found. 

Sec. 300. That the Postmaster General may, 
upon evidence satisfactory to him that any 
person, firm, or corporation is engaged in con- 
conducting any fraudulent lottery, gift enter- 
prise, or scheme for the distribution of money, 
or of any real or personal property, by lot, 
chance, or drawing of any kind, or in con 
ducting any other scheme or device for obtain- 
ing money through the muils by means of false 
or fraudulent pretences, representations, or 
promises, forbid the payment by any post- 
master to any such person, firm, or corporation 
of any postal money order drawn to the order 
or in favor of him or of them, and may pro- 
vide by regulations for the return to the remit- 
ters of the sums named in such money-orders. 
And the Postmaster General may also, upon 


like evidence, instruct postmasters at any post. 


offices at which registered letters shall arrive 
directed to any such person, firm, or corpora- 
tion, to return all such re gistered letters tothe 
postmasters at the offices at which they were 
originally mailed, with the word ‘* fraudulent”’ 
plainly written or stamped upon the outside of 
said letters; and all such letters so returned 
to such postmasters shall be by them returned 
to the writers thereof, under such regulatious 
as the Postmaster General may prescribe: 
Provided, Vhat not 


bg in this act contained 
shall be so Constru¢ 


hi 
d as to authorize any post- 
master or other person to Open any letter not 
addressed to himself. 

Sec. 801. That if any person having devised 
or intending to devise any scheme or artifice 
to defraud, or be effected by either opening 
or intending to open correspondence or com- 
inunication with any other person (whether 
resident within or outside of the United States), 
by means of the post office establishment of 


ihe United States, or by inciting such other 
person tO Open comm nication with the per- 
son sO devising or intending, shall, in aud for 
executing such scheme or arufice (or atlempt 
ing so to do), piace any letter or packet in 
any post « thee of the United States, or take 
or Tec ive auy therefrom, such person, 80 mis 


ihe post olive establishment, shall bs 


r 
. “ . 
guilty of a inisdemeanor, and shall be pun- 
j 


ished with a fine of not more than tive hundred 
dollars, Wit Or Without suCH LInprso iment, 
as the court shall direct, not exceeding eight- 


een Calendar months. Lheindictment, inform 


alion, Or Complaint may severaliy Charge 


offeuces to the number of three when coum 
} 2 ‘ ai 7 , - ‘ 

wilte@d Wilnhin tbe Same sIiX Ca -e@ndar mMontns; 

1 . . 

Dut the court thereupon shail vive a lIngie 


sentence, and shali proportion the punishment 


. ‘ 
especially to the degree ln which 


the abuse 

of the post office establishment enters as an 
lustrument into such fraudulent scheme and 
device. 

| Sec. 802. That all letters, packets, or other 
matter which may be seized or detained for 

| violati mn Of law shall | i 


or sender of the same, or otherwise disposed 


¢ ‘ 


ve returned to theowner 


| of as the Postmaster General may direct. 
| Sec. 303. That ail suits arising under the 
| postal laws, or the regulations of the Post- 
| master General pursuant thereto, shail be 
instituted in the name of the United Siates ol 

| America, and the demands in such suits shall 
have all the privileges and priorities in adju- 
| dication aud payment sec ired by law to other 


stutes. 


claims of the U nited 
SEC. 304. That all causes of action arising 


| 
| under the postal laws may be sued, and all 
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offenders against the same may be prosecuted, 
before the circuit or district courts of the 
OF ted States. 

Sec. 805. That all causes of action arising 
under the ‘postal laws may be sued, and ail 
offenders against the same may be prosecuted, 
before the jus ices of the peace, magistrates, 
or other judicial courts of the several States 
and Territories, having competent jurisdiction 
by the laws thereof, to the trial of claims and 
demands of as great value, and of prosecutions 
where the punishments are of as great extent; 
and such justices, magistrates, or judiciary 
shall take cognizance thereof, and proceed to 
judgment and execution as in other cases. 

Sec. 306. That in all suits or causes arising 
under the postal laws the court shall proceed to 
trial and render judgment the first term after 
commencement of suit; but whenever service 
of process shall not be made at least twenty 
d iys previous to the return day of such term, 
the defendant shall be entitled to one continu 
ance, if on his statement the court shall deem 
it expedient: and if said defendant shall make 
affidavit that he has a claim against the Post 
Otfice Department, which has been submitted 
to and disallowed by the Auditor for said 
Department, and shall specify such claim in 
his affidavit, and that he could not be prepared 
for trial at such term for want of evidence, 
the court, being satisfied in these respects, 
may grant a continuance until the next suc- 
ceeding term. 

Sec, 307. That no claim for a credit shall 
be allowed upon the trial of any suit for 
delinquency against a postmaster, contractor, 
or other officer, agent, or employee of the 
Post Office Department, unless the same shall 
have been presented to the Auditor for said 
Department and by him disallowed, in whole 
or in part, unless it shall be proved, to the 
satisfaction of the court, that the defendant is, 
ut the time of trial, in possession of vouchers 
not before in his power Lo procure, and that 
he was prevented irom exhibiting to the said 
Auditor a claim for such eredit by some 
unavoidable accident. 

Sec. 308. That in all suits for balances due 
the Post Office Department, interest thereon 
shall be reeovered from the time of the default 
until payment at the rate of six per ceutuin pet 
annum, 

Sec. 309. That in the prosecution of any 
suit. for money due the Post Office Depart 
ment, the Untied States attorney shall obey 
he directions which nay be given him DY tive 


L), partment of Jus Ce; 4nd lime dia f ly mtier 


i ‘ 


the end of every term of any courtin which 


any sult bas be l pe nag wid att rney al 


forward to the D ‘onrlineubl of Justice a state 
le 


ment of any judgment or order made, or s ep 


taken in the same, during such term, accom 


panied by a certificate of the clerk, si owing 


the parties to and umount of every such judg 
ment, with such other information as the De 
partment of Justice may require, And the 
said attorney shall direct speedy and elfectual 


execution upon said judgment, and the Un 


ted States marshal to whom the game is 


returus of the proceed 


directed shall make 
ings thereon to tue Departwent of Jusiice at 
such times as it may direct, 

Sec. 310. That when proceedings at law for 
money due the Post Othee Der uriment shall 
be fruit 


less, the said Department of Justice 
may direct the institution of a suit in 


lancery 
in any United States district or circ it court, 
to set aside fraudulent couveyances or trusts, 


or a ich debts due the detendant, or obtain 


any oO. .ner pr pt r éxercise of 1 


he powers of 
equity to have satisiaction of any judgment 
a@valust such defendant, 

Sec. 311. That in case of deli iquency of 
any postmaster, contractor, or Other oflicer, 
agent, oO employee of the Post Othce De part- 
ment, in which suit may be brought, the 
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19r, ('eya : Jty 1 
‘ Department shall forward to 
ID ‘ f J ( tified copies of 
ih ( ith til ict tending to sustain the 
ciall 
»1*) Ih. rf +4} tor] 
ole in ( ( ne quar ‘ riy 
returns of postmasters, and of any papers 
pertaining to the accoun in the office of the 


Auditor for the Post Office Department, and 


transcripts from the money order account 
hooks of said ¢ fice, when certified DY the 
Auditor under the seal of his office, shall be 


das evidence in the courts of the Uni- 


admitte 


ted States, both in criminal and: civil cases. 
See. 313. That in all suits for the recovery 
{ balances due from postmasters, a copy, 
duly certified under the seal of the Auditor for 
the Post Office Department, of the statement 
of any postmaster, special agent, or other 
person employed by the Postmaster General 
or the Auditor for that purpose, that he has 
mailed a letter to such delinquent postmaster 


ut the post oflice where 


accrued, or at his last 


the indebtedness 
usual place of abode; 


that a sufbcient time hus elapsed for said let 
ter to have reached its destination in the ordin 
ury course of the mail; and that payment 
of such balance has not been received within 


the time designated in his instructions, shall 
ved as sufficient evidencein the courts 
United States, or other courts, that a 
demand has been made upon the delinquent 
postmaster ; but when the account of a late 
been once adjusted and settled, 
nod a demand has for the balance 
appearing to be due, and afterward allowauces 
made or shall not be 
ary a further demand for the 
new balance found to be due. 

Sec. 314. That the Postmaster General may 
di CoarTye from linprisonment any person con- 
fined judgment in a civil case, 
obtained in behalf of the Department, if it be 
appear the defendant has no 
property of ‘scription ; but such release 
shall not bar a subsequent e xecution against 
the property of the defendent the 
jJueginent, 


be rece 


of the 


postunaster has 
been made 
entered, 


ure credits 


neces to make 


in jail on any 


made to that 
auy as 


on same 


ec. 315. That in all cases where a judg- 
ment shall have been obtained for «a devi or 


damages due the Post Office Department, and 
ctorily appear that such judg 
sO Ipuch the 


it ball satisfa 


ment, or reo! 


as remains unpard, 
cannot be collected by due process of law, the 
Auditor for said Department may, with 
written consent of the Postmaster General, 
compromise such judgment, and accept in 

ilistaction less full amount thereof. 

See. 316. That in all cases of fine, penalty, 
forfeiture, or disability, or alleged liability tor 
any sum of money by way of damages or other- 
wise, under any provision of law in relation to 


the 


Line 


than the 


the othcers, employees, operations, busi- 
Less Ol the postal service, the Postmaster Gen 
eral may prescribe such general rules and 


modes ol proce eding us shall appear to be exX- 


pedient, tor the government ot the Auditor for | 


the Post Office Department, in ascertaining 
the fact in each case in which said Auditor 
shall certify to him that the interests of the 


Department probably require the exercise of 
the power conferred by this and the preceding 


Hew, 


and upon the tact being ascertained, 


suid Auditor may, with the written consent of 
the Postmaster General, wit gateor remit such 


forfeit remove such dis- 
or Compromise, release, or discharge 
tor such money and dam- 


fine, penalty, or ire, 


ability, 
such 


claim sum olf 


ages, and on such terms as the said Auditor 


shall deem just and expedient, 

SLT. ‘Thies half of all pecuniary 
aud fort neurred for the viola 
mm to the p stal service 


SEC. one 


penal es eitures 1 


tion of any lawin relate 


shail be tor the use of the person Informiug 
und proseculing for the same, and the other 
the use of the United States, except where 


sition thereo! is specially provided, 


vinel Ulspt 


‘DIX TO THE CON 


Laws of the United Slates. 


S! C. dt in all eases where debts are 
ting wor dé lit uquent postmasters, 
officers, agents, or em 
ployees of the Post Office Department, a war- 
rant of attachment may all real 
and personal property and legal and equitable 
rights belonging to such officer 


318. 
» from defai 
contract 


ors, or ‘ao 


against 


issue 
, agent, or em- 
ployee, and his sureties, or either of them, in 
the following cases: 

First. When such officer, agent, oremployee, 
and his sureties, or either of them, is a non- 
resident of the district where such officer, agent, 
or employee was appointed, or has departed 
from such district for the purpose of perma 


nently residing out of the same, or of defraud- 
ing the United States, or of avoiding the ser- 
vice of civil process. 


Second. When such officer, 
ployee, and his sureties, 
conveyed away, 


agent, or em- 
or either of them, has 
or is about to couvey away, 
his property, or any part thereof, or has re- 
moved, or is about to remove, the same, or 
any part thereof, from the district wherein it 
is situated, with intent to defraud the United 
States. 


And when any such property has been re 
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| months. 


[June g 


and all accretions shall be held subject to , 
orders of the same. : 

Sec. That immediately upon the cy 
ecution of any such ant of attachmen: 
the marshal shall cause due publication ti, 
of to be made, in case of absconding del 
for two months, and of non-residents bor fo 
The publication shall be ma 
some newspaper published in the district where 


32: 3. 


Wart! 


| the property is situate, and the detuils there, 


| session of the property of, 


moved, certified copies of the warrant may be || 


sent to the marshal of the district into which 
the same has been removed, under which cer- 
tified copies he may seize said property and 
convey it to some convenient point within the 
jurisdiction of the court from which the war- 
rant originally issued. And alias warrants 
may be issued in such cases upon due appli 
cation, and the validity of the warrant first 


issued sball continue until the return day 
thereof. 
Sec. 319. That application for such warrant 


of attachment may be made by any district or 
assistant district attorney, or by any other per 
son authorized by the Postmaster General, 
before the judge, or, in his absence, before the 


clerk of any court of the United States having || shall be construed to limit or abridge, in any 


original jurisdiction of the cause of action. 
And such application shall be made upon an 
affidavit of the applicant, or some other cred- 
ible person, stating the existence of either of 
the grounds of attachment enumerated in the 
preceding section, and upon production of 
legal evidence of the debt. 

Sec. 320. That upon any such application, 
om upon due order of any judge of the court, 

yr, in his absence, without such order, the cle rk 

shall issue a warrant for the attachment of all 
the property of any kind belonging to the per- 
son specified in the affidavit, which warrant 
shall be executed with all possible dispatch by 
the marsbal, who shall take the property at 
tached, if personal, into his custody, and hold 
the same subject to all interlocutory or final 
orders of the court. 

Sec, 321. That any time within twenty days 
before the return day of such warrant, the 
party whose property is attached may, on giving 
notice to the district attorney of his inteution, 
file a plea in abatement, traversing the allega- 
tions of the affidavit, or denying the ownership 
of the property attached to be in the defend- 
ants, or either of them, in which case the court 
may, upon application of either party, order 
an immediate trial by jury of the issues raised 
by the affidavit and piea; but the parties may, 
by consent, waive a trial by jury, in which case 

| the court shall decide the issues raised. Any 
party claiming ownership of the property 
attached, and a specilic returu thereof, shall 
be confined to the remedy herein afforded, but 
his 
action for damages, shall not be impaired 
thereby. 

Sec. That when the property attached 
shall be solid on an interlocutory order of the 
court, or when it shall be producing any rev- 
enue, the money arising from such sale or 
revenue shall be invested in securities of the 


Jem 


| such notice of attachment as re quired by 


shall be regulated by the order under ae 
the warrant is issued. 

Sec. 324. That after the first publication of 
iaW, 
every person indebted to, or having possession 
of any property belonging to, the said defend. 
ants, or either of them, nad having eaiel al. 


At 


of such notice, shall account and ans wer for 
the amount of such debt, and the value of such 
property ; and any disposal or attempt Lo dis 
pose of any such property, to the injury of the 
United States, shail be illegal and void. And 
when the person indebted to, or having pos 
such defendants, 
or either of them, shall be kuown to the dis 
trict attorney or marshal, such officer gh; 
see that personal notice of the attachment 


|| served upon such person; but the want of such 


‘| ecute to the United States a good and sufi 


| 


notice shall not invalidate the attachment, 
Sec. 325. That upon application of the part 
whose property has been attached, the court, 
or any judge thereof, may discharge the wa: 
rant of attachment as to the property of the 
applicant, provided such applicant shail ex 
cient penal bond, in double the vatue of the 
property attached, to be approved by a judge 


|| of the court, and with condition for the return 


of said property, or to answer any judgmen 
which may be rendered by the court in the 


|| premises. 


Sec. 326. That nothing herein contained 


manner, such rights of the United States as 


| have accrued or been allowed in any district 


under the former practice of, or the adoption 


| of State laws by, the United States courts. 


right to an action of trespass, or other | 


| as if this act had not passed ; 


/ment to office, or any contract, 


Sec. 327. That the following acts and parts 
of acts and resolutions and parts of resolu 
tions are hereby repealed, but such repeal 
shall not be construed to affect or extend t 
any crimes or offences heretofore committed, 
and which are punishable under any law 
hereby repealed; but all such crimes and 
offences shall be prosecuted, determined, and 
punished according to the said laws, the same 
nor shall suck 
any appoint 
debt, or 


repeal be construed to affect 


| demand under or by virtue of the said laws, but 


all such appointments, contracts, debis, and 
demands shall have full force and effect, the 
saine us if this act had not passed. ‘That the 


| references to the said acts hereby repealed are 


Unived States, under the order of the court, || 


to the same as contained in the edition of the 
Statutes-at-Large, published by Little, Brown, 
and Company, under and by virtue of the 
resolution of March three, eighteen hundred 
and forty-five, and the continuation thereof. 
Act of March 3, 1791, chapter 23, volume |, 
page 218, in part, namely, secuon 2. 
May 8, 1794, chapter 23, voiume 1, page 
354, in part, avg A sections 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6. 7,8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15 
16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 
26, 27, and 28. 
March 3, 1797, chapter 19, volume 1, 
page 509, in part, namely, sectivus 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9. 
June 22, 1798, chapter 56, volume |, 
page 569. 
March 2, 1799, chapter 43, volume |, 
page 
December 15, 1800, chapter 1, volume 
2, page 88, in part, namely, sectious 
1 and 2. 


Poo 
ive. 














a W 


ihe 





of February 18, 1802, chapter 5, volume 


2, page 130, in part, namely, so 
much as relates to franking, and 
tree mail matter of Delegates. 

May 3, 1802, chapter 48, volume 2, 
page 189, in part, namely, sections 
3, 4, 5, 6, and 7. 

March 26, 1804, chapter 34, volume 2, 
page 275, in part, namely, sections 
3 and 4. 

March 3, 1807, chapter 43, volume || 
2, page 444, in part, namely, sec- || 
tion 1. |] 

April 30, 1810, chapter 37, volume 2, 
page 592. 

January 17, 1811, chapter 4, volume 
2, page 615. 

January 14, 1813, chapter 9. volume 
2, page 790. 

February 27, 1813, chapter 34, volume 
2, page 805 

July 13, 18138, chapter 9, volyime 3, || 
page 4. 

April 18, 1814, chapter 75, volume 3, 
page 130, in part, namely, sections 
3 aud 4. 

February 27, 1815, chapter 65, volume 
3, page 220. 

April 9, 1816, chapter 43, volume 3, 
page 264. 

March 3, 1819, chapter 107, volume 3, 
page 556, 

March 13, 1820, chapter 23, volume 3, 
page 548. | 
December 19, 1821, chapter 1, volume | 
3, page 649. 
May 8, 1822, chapter 127, volume | 
3, page 702, in part, namely, sec- 
tion 3. 

March 3, 1823, chapter 33, volume 
3, page 764, in part, namely, sec- 
tion 3. 


tr 
rf 





March 8, 1825, chapter 46, volume 4, | 
page 95, in part, namely, sections 2, | 
3, and 4. 

March 3, 1825, chapter 64, volume 4, 
page 102. | 

March 2, 1827, chapter 61, volume 4, | 
page 238. 

March 2, 1827, chapter 62, volume 4, 
page 239. 

May 24, 1828, chapter 99, volume 4, 
page 308, in part, namely, so much | 
of section 1 as authorizes the em- 
ployment of additional clerks and 
fixes their salaries. 

May 9, 1836, chapter 59, volume 5, 
page 17, in part, namely, so much | 
of section 1 as relates to the duties | 
of the Postmaster General. 

July 2, 1836, chapter 270, volume 5, 





page 80. 


July 7, 1838, chapter 172, volume 5, 
page 271, in part, namely, sec- 
tion 2, 

January 25, 1839, chapter 4, volume 5, 
page 314. 





July 30, 1842, chapter 107, volume 5, 


page 498, in part, namely, section 1, | 


and so much of section 3 as author 
izes the employment of additional 
clerks. 

August 20, 1842, chapter 255, volume 
5, page 538, in part, namely, sec- 
tion 1. 


February 15, 1843, chapter 31, volume 


5, page 600. 

March 8, 1845, chapter 43, volume 5, 
page 752. 

March 8, 1845, chapter 69, volume 5, 
page 748, 

March 3, 1845, chapter 71, volume 
5, page 752, in part, namely, sec- 
uuon 8, 

March 1, 1847, chapter 33, volume 9, 

page 147. 
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} 


af 1 - } 9 

March 2, 1847, chapter 37, volume 9, 
page 152, in part, namely, the several 
provisos in section 5, relating to the 





cOmpensation of deputy postmasters 

and the franking privilege to the 

same, and authorizing the employ 
ment of the Assistant Postmasters 

General as special agents, and allow- 
ing them compensation therefor, and 
al! of section 3. 

March 3, 1847, chapter 63, volume 9 
page 188, in part, namely, sections 8, 
10, 11, 12, 18, and 14. 

May 17, 1848, chapter 43, volume 9, 
page 250, 

May 27, 1848, chapter 47, volume 9, 
page 231, in part, namely, section 4. 

June 27, 1848, chapter 79, volume 9, 
page 241. 

August 14, 1848, chapter 175, volume 
9, page 306, in part, namely, sec- 
tion 3. 

March 2, 1849, chapter 89, volume 9, 
age 303 

May 15, 1850, chapter 10, volume 9, 
page 423. in part, namely, section 2. 

September 27. 1850, chapter 75, volume 
9. page 475, in part, namely, section 2. 

March 3, 1851, chapter 20, volume 9, 
page vd i 

March 3, 1851, chapter 21, volume 9, 
page 591, in part, namely, sections 
2, 3, and 4. 

March 8, 1851, chapter 48, volume 9, 
page 637, in part, namely, section 2 

August 80, 1852, chapter 98, volume 10, 
page 38. 

August 31, 1852, chapter 111, volume 
10, page 110, in part, namely, sec 
tions 2 and 3. 

August 31, 1852, chapter 113, volume 
10, page 121, in part, namely sec- 
tions 3, 4, 5, 6, ee 8, 9, and LO. 

March 3, 1853, chapter 97, volume 10, 
page 189, in part, namely, so much 
ot section 3 as relatesto clerks in the 
Post Office Department. 

March 3, 1853, chapter 103, volume 10, 
page 225, in part, namely, sections 
3, 4, and 5. 

March 3, 1853, chapter 146, volume 10, 
page 249, in part, namely, sections 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 

February 2, 1854, chapter 8, volume 10, 
yvage 266. 

April 22, 1854, chapter 52, volume 10, 
page 276, in part, namely, so much 
of sections 1,°2, and 3 as relates to 
the salaries of clerks and officers of 
the Post Office Department. 

May bl, 1854, « hapter 60, volume 10, 
mage 200, 1n part, namely, section 4. 

June 22, 1854, chapter 61, volume 10, 
yage ZU8. 

July 27, 1854, chapter 109, volume 10, 
page $12. 

August 4, 1854, chapter 242, volume 
10, page 546, in part, namely, so 
much of section 6 as provides for 
additional clerks to the Postmuster 
General and the Sixth Auditor. 

August 5, 1854, chapter 270, volume 
10, page 588, in part, namely, sec- 
ti yn t. 

March 3, 1855, chapter 173, volume 
10, page 641. 

March 8, 1855, chapter 201, volume 
10, page 683, in part, namely, sec- 
tions 1, 2, 4, and 5. 

August 18, 1856, chapter 129, volume 
11, page 81, in part, namely, sec 
tion 4. 

January 2, 1857, chap er 2, volume ILI, 
page 1o6 


May 24. 1858, chapter 46, volume ll, 


page 200. 
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June 12, 1858, chapter 154, volume 11, 
page 319, in part, namely. section 12. 
June 14, 1858, chapter 162, volume 11, 
page 337, in part, namely, section 2 

June 14, 1858, chapter 164, volume 11, 
page 364, in part, namely, sections 
4 and 5. 

April 3, 1860, chapter 11, volume 12, 
page 11. 

April 6, 1860, chapter 138, volume 12, 
page ll. 

June 15, 1860, chapter 131, volume 12, 
page 37, in part, namely, the several 
provisos of section 1, and allbof sec- 
tions 2 and 4, 

February 27, 1861, chapter 57, volume 
12, page 151, in part, namely, seec- 
tions Ba Ge Ba De Os: Te Oe ee as 
13, and 14, ard so much of section 
16 as relates to the rate of postage 
on printed matter between the States 
and ‘l'erritories east of the Rocky 
mountains and the States and Terri- 
tories on the Pacific. 

February 28, 1861, chapter 61, volume 
12, page 177. 

March 2, 1861, chapter 73, volume 12, 
page 204, in part, namely, sections 
2, 4, and 5. 

July 24, 1861, chapter 12, volume 12, 
page 272 

January 21 
12, page 332. 

April 16, 1862, chapter 56, volume 12, 
page 379 

April 17, 1862, chapter 58, volume 12, 
page 381, in part, namely, section 4. 

June 2, 1862, chapter 95, volume 12, 
page 413, in part, namely, sections 
2 and 3 s 

July 16, 1862, chapter 188, volume 12, 
nage odd, 


, 1862, chapter 9, volume 
33 


March 3, 1863, chapter 71, volume 12, 
page 7Ol. 

January 22, 1864, chapter 4, volu~=s 
13, page 2. 

March 16, 1864, chapter 35, volume 13, 
page oO. 

March 25, 1864, chapter 40, volume 18, 
page 36, in part, namely, sections 1, 
2, 4, 5, 6, aud 7. 

June 1, 1864, chapter 102, volume 13, 
age 95, 

June 25, 1864, chapter 155, volume 13, 
page 184, in part, namely, section 6. 

July 1, 1864, chapter 197, volume 13, 
page 305 

July 4, 1864, chapter 241, volume 13, 
page 582. 

January 20, 1865, chapter 16, volume 
13, page 421. 

February 23, 1865, chapter 47, volume 
13, page $32. 

March 3, 1865, chapter 89, volume 15, 
page 504 

March 3, 1865, chapter 96, volume 15, 
page 515. 

March 3, 1865, chapter 97, volume 13, 
page 515, in part, namely, sections 1, 
2, and 5. 

February 10, 1866, chapter 9, volume 
14, page 3. 

February 16, 1866, chapter 10, volume 
14, page 3. 

May 18, 1866, chapter 85, volume 14, 
page 48, in part, namely, sections 4 
and 4. 

June 12, 1866, chapter 114, volume 14, 
page oY. 

July 13, 1866, chapter 184, volume 14, 
page 98, in part, namely, section 65. 

July 28, 1866, chapter 297, volume 14, 
page 324, in part, namely, the pro 
viso in section 1, relating to the pay 
of female folders in the dead-letter 
ofiiece. 
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Act of January 22, 1867, chapter 11, volume 

14 pare isd. 

I y 18, 1867, chapter 41, volume 
l4, page 693, In part, namely, sec 

I uary 18, 1867, chapter 43, volume 
l4, page 895, in part, namely, sec 
as 

March 9, 1868, chapter 22, volume 15, 


page 40, in part, namely, so much 
relates to the printing ol postal 
conventions, aud confers the ffank- 


ing privilege on the Congressional 


Py I 

July 27, 1 chapter 246, volume 15, 
pa 14 

Resolution o April 3, 1828, number 1, volume 

t, pa 2 

January 18, 1831, number 1, volume 4, 
} 15 

October 12, 1837, number 1, volume 5, 
page 20% 

Juve 15, 1844, number 14, volume 5, 
page (18, 

l‘ebruary 20, 1845, number 4, volume 5, 
| i i) 

July 12, 1852, number 14, volume 10, 
page 174, in part, namely, section 1. 

A §, 1852, number 16, volume 10, 
| 147. 

M 1863, number 35, volume 12, 
page 830 

J 6, 1866, number 45, volume 14, 
oa 7 

March 2, 1868, number 14, volume 15, 
} 248. 

Act of Maret 8, 1871, chapter 121, volume 16, 


page 572, In part, namely, section 4 
April 27, 1872, relating to proposals 
ior transportation of 
the mails, and for other purposes. 


Aprroven, June 8, 1872 


and’ contracts 


Cuar. CCCAXXVI.—An Act to authorize the 
A ppomtmenut of Deputies of Clerks of Circuit 


and District Courts. 


Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
of the United States of America in 
s assembled, Lhatadeputy or deputies 
lerk of any court of the United States 
nied Dy such Court upon the ap- 


plication of the clerk, and be removable at the | 
pleasure of the court; and the compensation | 
such deputy shall be paid by the clerk ; 
and in case of the death of the clerk, bis dep- 


uty or deputies shall, unless removed by the | 


Ot any 


judge, continue in officeand perform the duties 
of the clerk, in his name, until his successor 
be duly appointed and qualitied ; and for the | 
defaults or misteasances in othece of any such 
deputy, whether in the lifetime of the clerk or 
alter his death, the clerk, and his estate, and 
the sureties in his official bond shall be lable; 
and his executor or administrator shall have 
such remedy for any such defaults or misfeas- 
ances committed after his death as the clerk 
would be entitled to if the same had occurred 
In His ifetime. 

Approvep, June &, 1872 


Cuar. CCCXXXVIT. 


the Redempur 


the { 


An Act to provide for 
mn and Sale of Lands held by 
«<d States under the several Acts | 
levying direet laxes, and for other purposes. 
Be it enacted by the Senale and House of Rep- 
resentatives of lhe United States af America in 
Congress assembled, That ail the lauds now 
owned or held by the United Siates, by virtue 
of proc edings under the act entitled §* An act 
for the collection of direct taxes in insurrec 
tionary uistricts wiloiu tue United States, and 
for other purpose Fas 


approved June seventh, 

eighteen hundred and sixty-two, and under | 
acts supplementary thereto, or upon the same || 
subject-matter, may be redeemed and restored || 


| the county or parish in which such land is sit- 


| ation from the Secretary of the Treasury that 


| adjusted by the parties thereto. 


| said board shall be borne and paid equally by | 


| of release of the interest and title of the Uni- 


Laws of the United Siates. 


to such persons as shall make application ||} hereinbefore allowed for redemption, {| 
| shall remain any of said lands unredeemed 


therefor to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
through the Commissioner of Internal Reve- | 
nue, within two years from the passage of this 

act, and furnish satisfactory evidence to said 
Department that such person or applicant in 
each case was, at the time the United States 
acquired title thereto, the legal owner of such 
laud, or the heir-at-law, or devisee (or grantee, 
in good faith, and for valuable consideration ), 
of such |e gal Owner; but before suc. redemp- 
tion shall be awarded and titlerestored on any 
such application and proof, such applicant 
shall pay into the Treasury of the United States | 
the direct tax charged against the lands de- | 
scribed in such application, together with the 
cost of advertising and of the sale of said lands, 
aud all other proper charges against the same, 
and interest on said tax from the date of its 
assessment at the rate of ten per centum per | 
anuum, aud interest on said costs and charges | 
at the same rate, from the time they accrued | 
and were payable: Provided, however, That 
if any other person or persons than such appli- 
cant shall in any case make satisfactory evi- | 
dence to said Department that he or they, after 
the acquisition of tithe by the United States, | 
and betore the passage of this act, made valu- | 
able and permanent improvements on said land 
in good taith and under color of legal title, it 
shall then be the additional duty of such appli 
cant for redemption to pay to such person or | 
persons the reasonable value of such permanent | 
improvements at the time of actual redemption ; 
and if the applicant and such person or persons 
fail to agree upon and amicably settle such 


claim for improvements, then the value thereof || direction and control of a special board of 


shall be assessed and reported to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, under oath, by three compe- 
tent and disinterested frecholders, residents of 


uate, who shall be appointed for that purpose 
by the United States district judge of the dis 
trict where the lands are situate, upon inform- 


| 


a claim for compensation for such permanent 
improvements is pending in any case, and un- 
it shall also | 
be the duty of said board of freeholders to state | 
in their report the nature of said improvements, 
when they were made, by whom, and the rea 
sonable value thereof, as aforesaid, and any 
other facts that may be in their judgment 
material to a fair and just determination of 
the rights of the parties. They shall send one 
copy of such report to the Secretary of the | 
l'reasury, and file a duplicate thereof in the | 
office of the clerk of the highest court of record | 
of the State, in the county or parish where 
such land is situate. ‘Lhe reasonable fees of || 
the parties to said controversy. 

Sec. 2. That whenever the foregoing con 
ditions have been complied with, and redemp- 
tion and restoration of title has been awarded | 
in any case by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
it shall be the duty of the Commissioner of the || 
Internal Revenue to make out a certificate || 





ted States in and to such lands, in duplicate, 
which shall be approved, in writing, by the | 
Secretary of the I'reasury, and his approval || 
indorsed thereon, and then one copy thereof 
shall be delivered to such applicant and the 
other filed in the office of said Commissioner. 

Sec. 38. That the Commissioner of loternal 
Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, shall, as soon as may be after 
the passage of this act, prescribe and promul- | 
gate such rules and regulations, not inconsist- | 
ent with the provisions of this act, as may be || 
necessary aud proper to facilitate the execu- | 
tion of this act and secure the most speedy | 
and least expensive attainment of the purpose | 
hereof that is practicable. 

Sec. 4. That if, at the expiration of the time \\ 
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| of Internal Revenue, under the direc} 


| so sold to release the same. 


(June ¢ 





Pra 


J 1, i 
shall then be the duty of the said Commissi¢ 


the Secretary of the Treasury, to pri ate, 
sell at public auction, as soon as may be eo: 
sistent with the public interests, the lands yo; 
redeemed and restored, and to release gn4 
convey the same to the purchasers in the m . 
ner aforesaid, and in the mean time and ynij! 
Sec. 5. That all lands now owned hy tha 
United States, acquired under the provisi 
of any of the United States direct-tax acts, gj: 
ated in the State of South Carolina, including || 
tracts or lotsof land purchased und{er] ‘A pny 
and Navy’’ sales, not paid for in full at ti 
present time, shall be included in the p, 
visions of this act: Provided, however, '\\\\, 
the applications of the purchasers under 
‘‘Army and Navy”’ sales shall, for six months 
after tye passage of this act, have precedence sy 
far as relates to the land purchased by them. 
Sec. 6. That all money derived from the 
sale of ‘‘school-farm’’ lands, under the pro- 
visions of section eight of an act entitled * Ap 
act to continue in force and to amend ‘an 
to establish a bureau for the relief of fre 
men, and refugees, and for other purposes,’ "’ 
approved July sixteenth, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-six, and which money is now in the cus- 
tody of the Freedmen’s Bureau, be, and the 
same is hereby, appropriated for the use and 
support of free public schools in the parishes 
of Saint Helena and Saint Luke, South Caro 
lina, in equal parts, to be expended under the 


ng 


act 


| three commissioners, who shall be appoiuted 


by and act under the direction of the Secre 
tary of the Treasury, aud shall be duly sworn 
that they will faithfully discharge their duties 
as such commissioners, and shall give such 
good and sufficient bonds therefor as said 


| Secretary shall require, and who shall not re 


ceive more than one hundred dollars per year 
each for their services. 

Sec. 7. That the provisions of this act shall 
not be construed to apply to or embrace any 
lands, farms, plantations, or lots which are 
now, in whole or in part, used or occupied by 
the United States for national cemeteries, 0: 
for the burial of the dead, or other public pur- 
poses, or which have been set apart to any 
such purpose, or which, under the instruction 
of the President of the President of the United 
States, have been reserved for military or 
naval purposes, or such lots of land on Hun! 
ing Island, South Carolina, as may be neces 


|| sary as a site for the erection of a light-house. 


Sec. 8. That the ‘premises known and 
designated as block one hundred and twenty- 
three on the plat of the late commissioners of 
direct taxes for said State, in the town of 
Beaufort aforesaid, now occupied as a court 
house for the county of Beaufort, in said 
State, be, and the same are hereby, released 


unto said county, for the public uses of said 


county; and that all sums of money due to the 
United States on account of said premises be, 
and they are hereby, released in favor of said 
county. , 

Sec. 9. That section two of an act entitled 
‘+ An act for the relief of purchasers of land 
sold for direct taxes in the insurrectionary 
States, ’’ approved May ninth, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-two, be, and the same is 
hereby, ame[n]jded to read as follows: 

‘Sec. 2. Tiat in all cases where the owner 
of any land sold for taxes as aforesaid, his 


| heirs or assigns, has recovered or shall 


recover the same fromthe purchaser, his heirs 
or assigns, without collusion on his or their 
part, by the judgment of any United States 


court, by reason of a failure without his or 


their fault or neglect, of the title of the pur 
chaser derived from said sale, the Secretary 
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hens ¢ the Treasury, on the payment into the 
reasury, by the clerk, of the money deposited 
eee with him as aforesaid, and on being satisfied || 
at any purchaser, his heirs or assigns, with- || 
wt bis or their collusion, has been evicted 
-om or turned out of possession of any such 
iand by the judgment of any United States 
court, in the manner before mentioned, is 
vereby authorized, out of any money in the | 
Vreasury not otherwise appropriated, to repay | 
to the person or persons entitled thereto asum i| 
hiss of money equal to that originally paid by the 
yng purchaser of the land so recovered, if the same 
jas been paid into the Treasury, or to any 
erson legally authorized to receive the same 
jor the United States. ”’ 

APPROVED, June 8, 1872. 


Aen Cuar. COCXXXViII.—An Act to amend an || 
nths Act relauing to Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home- 

S eads. - 

De it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the act entitled ** An | 

io enabie honorably discharged soldiers 
act and sailors, their widows and orphan children, 
e(] to acquire homesteads on the public lands of 
as United States,’’? approved April fourth, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-two, be, and the 
same is hereby, amended so as to read as fol- 
iows: That every private soldier and officer | 
who has served in the Army of the United 
Siates during the recent rebellion for ninety | 
days, or more, and who was honorably dis- 


acl 


the 


ernment, including the troops mustered into | 
ited ihe service of the United States by virtue of 
re tue third section of an act entitled ‘* An act 
waking appropriations for eompleting the 
defences Of Washington, and for other pur- 
poses,’ approved February thirteenth, eight- | 
aid eeu hundred and sixty two, and every sea- 


the Navy of the United States, or in the 


Marine corps, during the rebellion, for ninety || 


days, and who was honorably discharged, and 
bas remained loyal to the Government, shall, 
on complianee with the provisions of an act 
entiied **An act to seeure homesteads to 
or actual settlers on the public domain,” and the | 
ur- acts amendatory thereof, as hereinafter modi- 
tied, be entitled to enter upon and receive 
patents for a quantity of public lands (not 
mineral) not exeeeding one hundred and sixty 
acres, or One quarter section, to be taken in 
compact form, according to legal subdivisions, 
including the alternate reserved secuons of 
public lands along the line of any railroad or | 
other public work, not otherwise reserved or 
appropriated, and other lands subject to entry | 
under the homestead laws of the United 
States: Provided, That said homestead settler 
shall be allowed six months after locating his 
homestead, and filing his declaratory state- 


commence his settlement and improvement: 
And provided also, ‘that the time which the | 
homestead settled | settler] shall have served | 
in the Army, Navy, or Marine corps alore- 
said shall be deducted from the time hereto- 
lore required to perfect title, or if discharged 
on account of wounds received, or disability 
incurred in the line of duty, then the term of 
enlistment shall be deducted from the time 
heretofore required to perfect title, without 
reference to the length of time he may have 
served: Provided, however, What no patent 
Stall issue to any homestead settler who has 
not resided upon, improved, and cultivated 
his said homestead for a period of at least one 
year alter he shall commence his improve- 
inénts as aforesaid. 

Sec. 2. That any person entitled, under the 
provisions of the foregoing section, to enter 
& homestead who may have heretofore en- 
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charged, and has remaived loyal to the Gov- || 


man, Marine, and officer who has served in || 


ment, within which to make his entry and || 


Laws of the United States. 


tered, under the homestead laws, a quantity 
of land less than one hundred and sixty acres, 
shall be permitted to enter, under the pro- 
visions of this act, so much land contiguous 
to the tract embraced in the first entry as, 


| when added to the quantity previously entered, 


shall not exceed one hundred and sixty acres. 

Sec. 8. That in case of the death of any 
person who would be entitled to a homestead 
under the provisions of the first section of 
this act, his widow, if unmarried, or in case 
of her death or mairiage, then his minor 


| orphan children, by a guardiaa duly appointed 
| and officially accredited at the Department of 
| the Interior, shall be entitled to all the bene- 


fits enumerated in this act, subject to all the 


| provisions as to settlement and improvements 
therein contained: Provided, That 
| person died during his term of enlistment, the 


if such 


whole term of his enlistment shall be deducted 
from the time heretofore required to perfect 


| the title. 


Sec. 4. That where a party, at the date of 
his entry of a tract of land under the home- 
stead laws, or subsequently thereto, was ac- 
| tually enlisted and employed in the Army or 


|| Navy of the United Siates, his services there- 


| in shall, in the administration of said home- 
| stead laws, be construed to be equivalent, to 
all intents and purposes, to a residence for the 
same length of time upon thetraet so entered : 
Provided, That if his entry has been can- 
celled by reason of his absence from said tract 
while in the military or naval service of the 
United States, and such tract has not been 
disposed of, his entry shall be restored: And 
| provided further, That if such tract has been 


|| disposed of, said party may enter another tract 


subject to entry under said laws; and his 
| righttoa patent therefor may be determined 
by the proofs touching his residence and 
cultivation of the first tract and his absence 
therefrom in such service. 

Sec. 5. That any soldier, sailor, marine 
officer, or other person coming within the 
provisions of this act may,as well byan agent 
as in person, enter upon said homestead by 
filing a declaratory statement as in pre-emp- 
tion cases: Provided, That said claimant, in 
| person skall within the time prescribed make 
his actual entry, commence setilements and 
improvements on the same, and thereafter 
fulfil all the requirements of this act. 

Sec. 6. That the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office shall have authority to make 
all needful rules and regulations to carry into 
effect the provisions of this act. 

APPROVED, June 8, 1872. 





Caar. CCCXXXIX.—An Act to amend an 
Act entitled “‘An Act to establish a Uni- 
form System of Bankruptcy throughout the 
United States.”’ 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep 
resentatives of the United Siates of America in 
Congress assembled, That the first proviso in 
section fourteen of an act approved March 
second, eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, 
entitled ‘‘An act to establish a uniform sys- 
tem of bankruptcy throughout the United 
States,’’ be amended by striking out the words 
‘‘eighteen hundred and sixty-four,’ and in 
serting in lieu thereof ‘‘ eighteen hundred and 
| seventy-one,”” 

ApproveD, June 8, 1872. 


Cuar. CCCXL.—An Act to declare the true 
| intent and meaning of section two of an 
Act entitled **Au Act to establish a Uni- 
| form System of Bankruptcy throughout 

the United States,’’ approved March two, 

eighteen hundred and sixty-seven. 

‘ Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the powers and juris- 
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diction granted to the several eireuit courts of 
the United States, or any justice thereof, by 
section two of an act entitled ‘*An act to estab- 
lish a uniform system of bankruptcy through- 
out the United States,’’ approved March sec- 
ond, eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, may 
be exercised in any district in which the powers 
or jurisdiction of a circuit court have been or 
may be conferred on the district court for such 


| district, as if no such powers or jurisdiction 


had been conferred on such district court; it 
being the true intent aud meaning of said act 
that the system of bankruptcy thereby estab 
lished shall be uniform throughout the United 
| States. 


| ApproveD, June 8, 1872 


| ae 


Chap. CCCXLI.—An Act concerning the Cir- 
cuit and District Courts of the United States 
for the District of Kansas. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America tn 
Congress assembled, That from and after the 
passage of this act the May term of the circuit 
court, and the October term of the district 
court, of the United States for the district of 
Kansas, shall be commenced and held at the 
city of Leavenworth, Kansas. 

APPROVED, June 8, 1872. 


Cuap. CCCXLH.—An Act increasing the 
rates of Pension to certain persons therein 
described. 


Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Uniied States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the act entitled ** An 
act supplementary to the several acts relating 
to pensions,’’ approved June sixth, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-six, be so amended that 
from and after the passage of this act all per- 
sons entitled by law toa less pension than 
hereinafter ‘specified, who, while in the mili- 
tary or naval service of the United States and 
in line of duty, shall have lost the sight of 
both eyes, or shall have lost both hands, or 
shall have lost both feet, or been permanently 
and totally disabled in the same, or otherwise 
so permanently and totally disabled as to render 
them utterly helpless, or so nearly so as to 
require the constant personal aid and attend- 

| ance of another person, shail be entitled to a 
| pension of thirty-one dollars and twenty-five 
/ cents per month ; and all persons who ander 
| like circumstances shall have lost one hand 
and one foot, or been totally and permanently 
|| disabled in the same, or otherwise so disabled 
|| as to be incapacitated for performing any 
manual labor, but not so much as to require 
constant personal aid and atiendance, shall be 
entitled to a pension of twenty four doliars 
per month; and all persons who under like 
circumstances shall have lost one hand, or one 
foot, or been totally and permanently disabled 
in the same, or otherwise so disabled as to 
render their incapacity to perform manual 
labor equivalent to the loss of a hand or foot, 
| shall be entitled to a peusion of eighteen dol- 
| lars per month, from and after the fourth day 
of June, eighteen hundred aud seventy-two. 
APPROVED, June 8, 1872, 


Cuarp. CCCXLIII.—An Act to create anaddi- 
tional Land District in Florida. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That that portion of Flor- 
ida tying east of the line between ranges four- 
teen and fifteen east shall constitute an addi- 
tional land district, and shall be known as the 
Kast Florida district, the office for which shall 
be located at Jaynesville. 

Sec. 2. That there shall be appointed a 
register and a receiver lor said land district, 

| and who shail be entitled to the same compen- 
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sation as is, or may hereafter be, prescribed 
by law for like oflicers of the other district in 
said State. 

Arrroven, June 8, 1872. 


Caar. CCCXLIV.—An Act to provide for fill- 
ing Vacancies in certain Offices in the several 
‘Territories. 

Se it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, Vhat in any of the Ter- 
ritories, whenever a vacancy shall happen from 
resignation or death during the recess of the 
Legislative Council in any office which, under 
the organic act of said Territory, isto be fi.led 
by appointment of the Governor, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Council, the 
Governor shail fill up such vacancy by graut- 
ing a commission, which shall @xpire at the 


end of the next session of said Legislative 
Council. 


Arrroveb, June 8, 1872. 


Cuarp. CCCXLV.—An Act to amend an Act 
entitled ** An Act to provide for the dispo 
sition of useless Military Reservations,”’ 
approved February twenty-fourth, eighteen 
hundred and seventy-one. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of War 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed 
to transfer to the custody and control of the 
Secretary of the Interior, for disposition for 
cash, according to the existing laws of the 
United States relating to the public lands, 
alter appraisement, to the highest bidder, and 
at not less than the appraised value, nor at less 
than one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre, 
the United States military reservation at Fort 
Walla Walla, inthe Territory of Washington: 
l’ravided, Vhat the Secretary of the Interior 
shall, whenever in his opinion the public inter- 
ests may require it, cause the foregoing reser- 
vation, or part or parts thereof, to be subdi- 
vided into tracts of less than forty acres each, 
or into town lotsa, with the necessary street or 
streets to make the same accessible: Aud 
provided further, That each subdivision, to- 
gether with the buildings, building materials, 
or other property which may be thereon, shail 
be appraised and offered separately at public 
outcry, to the highest bidder, as hereinbefore 
provided, but not in subdivisions of more than 
forty acres each, after which any unsold land 
or lot shall be subject to sale at private entry 
for the appraised value at the proper land 
olfice. 

Approved, June 8, 1872. 


Cuar. CCCXLVIL—An Act tor the better 
security of Bank Reserves, and to facilitate 
Bank Clearing-House Ixchanges. 


Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Vbat the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury is hereby authorized to receive Uni- 
ted States notes on deposit, without interest, 
from national banking associations, in sums 
not less than ten thousand dollars, and to issue 
certificates therefor in such form as the Secre- 
tary may prescribe, in denominations of not 


less than five thousand dollars; which certifi- | 


cate shall be payable on demand in United 
States notes at the place where the deposits 
were made, 

Sec. 2. That the United States notes so de- 
posited in the Treasury of the United States 
shall not be counted as part of the legal re- 
serve; but the certilicates issued therefor may 
be held and counted by national banks as part 
of their legal reserve, and may be accepted in 
the settlement of clearing-house balances at the 


places where the deposits therefor were made. | 


Laws of the United States. 


Sec. 3. That nothing contained in this act 
shall be construed to authorize any expansion or 
contraction of the currency; and the United 
States notes for which such certificates are 
issued, or other United States notes of like 
amount, shall be held as special deposits in 
the Treasury, and used only for the redemp- 
tion of such certificates. , 

APPROVED, June 8, 1872. 


Cuar. CCCXLVII.—An Act to amend section 
five of an Act entitled ‘“‘An Act making 


Appropriations for the Civil and Diplomatic | 


Expenses of the Government for the year 
aan hundred and forty-one,’’ approved 
March three, eighteen hundred and forty- 
one, and to authorize the proper construc- 
tion thereof. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentalives of the United States of America in 


Congress assembled, ‘hat the provisions of the | 


fitth section of the act entitled ‘‘An act mak- 
ing appropriations for the civil and diplomatic 


| expenses of the Government for the year eight- 


een hundred and forty-one,’’ approved March 
three, eighteen hundred and forty-one, which 


established and limited the compensation of 


collectors of customs, shall be amended, and 


| shall be construed to apply to all surveyors of 


| customs ports performing, or having performed, | 
the duties of collectors of customs, who shall | 
be entitled to receive the same compensation | 
as is aliowed to collectors by said act of March | 





three, eighteen hundred and forty-one, for like 
services in the settlement of their accounts 
with the Treasury: Provided, That the fees, 
commissions, and emoluments prescribed by 
law and collected by them shall amount to such 
maximum allowance. 

ApPROVED, June 8, 1872. 





Cuarp. CCCXLVIII.—An Act to amend the 
fifth section of an Act entitled **An Act 
making Appropriations for the Legislative, 
Executive, and Judicial Expenses of the 
Government for the year ending June thir- 
tieth, eighteen hundred and seventy-three, 
ahd for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 


_ resentatives of the United States of Americain 





Congress assembled, Vhat the fifth section of 
the act approved May eighth, eighteen hun 
dred and seventy-two, making appropriations 
for the legislative, executive, and judicial ex- 
penses of the Government for the year ending 


| June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and seventy- 


three, shall not be held to apply to materials, 
stores, or supplies sold to officers and soldiers 
of the Army or to exploring or surveying 


| expeditions authorized by law, and that said 
| section shall not be held to repeal such part 


of paragraph 1032, Revised Army Regulations 
of eighteen hundred and sixty-three, as pro- 
vides that expenses of sales of military stores 
or supplies regularly condemned will be paid 
from their proceeds. 

APPROVED, June 8, 1872. 


Cuav. CCCXLIX.—An Act relating to Home- 
stead Settlers burned out in the States of 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan. 


Whereas fires in extent unparalleled in the 
history of the country burned through the 
newly settled parts of the States of Minnesota, 


| Wisconsin, and Michigan, during the autumn 


of the year eighteen hundred and seventy-one, 


| whereby many homestead settlers lost their 


dwellings and all of their personal property, 
and many were burned to death, and many 


| others were so much burned as to disable 


| 
‘ 


| them from labor for the present winter, and 


are unable to rebuild and occupy their lands 
within a period of six months after said fires 
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| included in the five years’ time which they 
| required by law to reside on said lands, in) the 
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anes 
had driven them from their homestead : 
fore, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of R, 
resentatives of the United States of America . 
Congress assembled, That all such nists 
occupying homestead claims under the |aw. 
of the United States, on lands of the United 
States, who were burned out,and the heirs of 
such persons who were burned to death in the 


There. 


_ year eighteen hundred and seventy-one, in the 
| States of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Mich). 


gan, shall have until the first day of January 
anno Domini eighteen bundred and seyenry. 
three, to rebuild on and re-occupy said home. 
stead lands; and that when said homestead 
claimants shall prove up their claims, suc) 
period of time until the first day of January 
eighteen hundred and seventy-three. shali a 


are 


same manner as if such homestead claimant 
had actually resided thereon during said period 
of time. 

Sec. 2. That in all cases where the person 
having a homestead claim under the laws of 


| the United States, in said States of Minnesota. 


Wisconsin, and Michigan, shall have been 
burned to death or perished from the efiec:s 


| of such fires, it shall be lawful for the heirs or 
the guardian of any children which may have 


survived said fires, or the administrator of the 
estate of said deceased homestead claimant. 
to prove up said claim before the register ot 
the land office of the proper district, and upon 
proof of the occupation and residence of such 
homestead claimant, up to the period of :o 


| being burned out, a patent shall be issued +) 
| said heir or heirs, or guardian for the use of 


such heir, or administrator for the use of such 
estate, in the same manner as if such home: 
stead claimant had resided thereon for five 
years. 

APPROVED, June 8, 1872. 


Cuap. CCCL.—An Act fixing the Salaries of 
the United States Attorney and United 
States Marshall for the Districtof Nebraska. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 


| resentatives of the United States of America in 


Congress assembled, That the United States 
district attorney and United States marshal 


| for the district of Nebraska shall, in addiion 


to their stated fees, be paid annually by the 
United States two hundred dollars each, in 
full compensation for all extra services, said 


| payment to be made quarterly, at the Treasury 


of the United States. 
APPROVED, June 8, 1872. 


Cuar. CCCLI.—An Act to authorize an 
Appointment in the Inspector General's 
Department. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the President be, 
and hereby is, authorized to nominate, and, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, to appoint, Nelson H. Davis, of the 
Inspecior General’s department, to the rank 


| and place therein to which he is entitled, and 


which he would have held had the law of pro 
motions by seniority under the act of March 
third, eighteen hundred and fifiy-one, and the 
Army regulations of eighteen hundred and 
sixty-three, been carried out: Provided, That 
no officer in said department shall, by this-act, 
be reduced from his present grade, nor shall 
any pay or allowance be made to any officer 
under it, except from the date of his confrma- 


‘tion: And provided further, That no promo- 


tion to the grade of inspector geueral sball 
hereatter be made until the number of inspect- 
ors general is reduced to four. 

APPROVED, June 8, 1872. 
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(gar CCCLIL.—An Act for the Completion 
and Publication of the Medical and Surgical 
ILisiory of the Rebellion. 

Re itenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
wsentatives of the United States of America in 
congress assembled, That the Secretary of 
War be, and he 1s hereby, directed to have 
completed the Medical and Surgical History 
(the War, by the preparation in the office of 
‘ye Surgeon General of two volumes of eight- 
vey hundred pages, in addition to the first 
yolume already compiled and printed under 
authority of Congress, and he is hereby author- 
ized to have executed as he may deem advis- 


able, the necessary engraving and lithographing | 
therefor, at an expense not to exceed sixty | 


‘ousand dollars, which shall be paid out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated. 

Sec. 2. That five thousand copies each of 
the second and thire voluines be printed and 
hound by the Congressional Printer, to be dis- 
iribured with the first volume already printed, 
as may be hereafter directed by Congress. 

Aerroveb, June 8, 1872. 


Cuar. CCCLILI.— An Act to amend an Act 
entitled **‘An Act supplementary to an Act 
to provide tor faruishing Artificial Limbs 
to Disabled Soldiers,’’ 
tieth, ciguteeu hundred aud seventy. 

Be itenacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentutives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Vinat the acts approved 
June seveuteen, eighteen hundred and seventy, 


and June thiriy, eighteen hundred and seventy, | 


for supplying artificial limbs, or commutation 
for the same, to officers, soldiers, and seamen, 
shall apply to all officers, non-commissioned 


officers, enlisted aud hired men of the land | 
and naval forces of the United States, who, in | 


ihe line of their duty as such, shall have lost 
limbs or sustained bodily injuries depriving 
them of the use of any of their limbs, to be 
letermined by the Surgeon General of the 
Army. 

Sec. 2. That the transportation allowed for 
having artificial limbs fitted shall be furnished 
by the Quartermaster General of the Army, 


the cost of which shall be refunded from the | 


appropriations for invalid pensions. 
Sec. 3. Tbat the term of five years specified 


in the frst section of the act approved June | 


seventeen, eighteen hundred and seveuty, enti- 


tled **An act to provide for furnishing aruficial | 
lunbs to disabled soidiers,’’ shall be held to 


commence in each case with the filing of the 
application under that act. 
APPROVED, June 8, 1872. 


Cuarp. CCCLIV.—An Act granting the Right 
of Way through the Public Lands to the 


Denver and Rio Grande Railway Com: | 


pany. 

Be itenacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Vhat the right of way 
over the public domain, one hundred feet in 
width on each side of the track, together with 
such public lands adjacent thereto as may be 
veeded for depots, shops, and other buildings 
lor railroad purposes, and tor yard room and 
side-tracks, not exceeding twenty acres at any 
one station, and not more than one station in 
every ten miles, and the right to take from 
the public lands adjacent thereto stone, tim- 
ber, earth, water, and other material required 
lor the construction and repair of its railway 
aud telegraph line be, and the same are hereby, 
grauted aud confirmed unto the Denver and 
tio Grande Railway Company, a corporation 
Created under the incorporatiou laws of the 
lerritory of Colorado, its successors and 








approved June thir- | 
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| assigns; and all the rights, powers, and fran- 
| chises conferred by the said laws on corpora- 


tions created under them for constructing and 
operating railroad and telegraph lines are 


| named railway company, its successors and 
| assigns; and the same rights, powers, and 
| franchises conferred by the general incorpor- 
| ation laws of the Territory of Colorado for the 
| construction of railroads and telegraph lines, 
| are hereby granted to the said company, its 
| 
i 
| 


| “4 . , 

| hereby ratified and confirmed to the above- 
| 

| 


|| successors and assigns, for the extension and 


operation of its railway and telegraph line in 
and through any conuguous territory of the 
United States to the northern boundary line 
of Mexico, subject to the compliance with the 
conditions and requirements of the general 
incorporation laws of such Territory so far as 
the same are applicable and not inconsistent 
with the laws of the United States; and the 
same rights, powers, and privileges conferred 
upon the Umon Pacific Railroad Company by 
section three of an act approved July second, 
| eighteen hundred and sixty-four, are hereby 
conferred upon the above-named company, 
| its successors and Provided, Vhat 
applications for the assessmeut of damages 
shall be made to the court, or any judge of a 
court having jurisdiction in the county in which 
the lands or premises lie: Provided, That 
said company shall complete its railway to a 
point on the Rio Grande as far south as Santa 
I'é within five years of the passage of this act, 
and shall complete fil |ty miles additional 
south of said point in each year thereafter, 
and in default thereof, the rights and privi- 
leges herein granted shall be rendered null 
and void so far as respects the uolinished por- 
tion of saidroad: And provided further, ‘iat 
nothing in this act coutaiued shall be con- 
strued as affirming or denying the right of 
any Territory to incorporate a railroad com 
| pany. 

APPROVED, June 8, 1872. 


assigns: 








Cuar. CCCLV.—An Act to grant an Ameri- 
can Register to the British Brig Balear. 
Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep 

resentatives of the Uniied Siates of America in 

Congress assembled, that the Secretary of 

the i'reasury 1s hereby authorized and directed 

to issue an American register to the Ameri 
can-built British brig Balear, recently pur- 
chased and repaired by Gerhard Wessels, of 
the city and State of New York. 

APPROVED, June 8, 1872. 





Cuar. CCCLVI.—An Actto reimburse United 
|} States Marshals for Moneys necessarily 
| Expended by them in taking the Ninth Cen- 
sus in Excess of the Compensation allowed 
them under the law in force the 
passage of this Act. 


before 


Beit enacted by the Senateand House of lep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 

‘ongress assembled, Vhat when it is made to 
appear by proof satisfactory to the Secretary 
1! ot the Interior that, in taking the ninth census, 
| the total disbursements of any United States 
\| district marshal, necessarily made, have been 
‘| in excess of his total receipts on account of 
services rendered by him in taking said cen- 


sus. the Secretary of the Interior may allow 
such marshal such a sum, in addition to what 
has been heretofore allowed him, as shall be 
found necessary to reimburse such marshal 
for such excess of necessary expenditure, not 
exceeding one thousand dollars in any one 
case; and there is hereby appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, such sum as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions Of this act. 
APPROVED, June 8, 1872. 
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Cuar. CCCLVII.—An Act to prefeet [perfect] 
certain Land Titles therein described. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
luterior be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
permit the purchase, with cash or military 
bounty-land warrants, of such lands as may 
have been located with claims arising under 
the seventh clause of the second article of the 
treaty of September thirtieth, eighteen hun- 
dred and filty-four, at such price per acre as 
the Secretary of the Interior shall deem equi- 
table and proper, but not at a less price than 

| one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre, and 
that owners and holders of such claims in good 
taith be also permitted to complete their entries, 
and to perfect their titles under such claims 
upon compliance with the terms above men- 
tioned: Provided, That it shall be shown to 
the satistaction of the Secretary of the Inte 
rior that said claims are held by innocent par- 

| ties in good faith, and that the locations made 
under such claims have been made in good 
faith and by innocent holders of the same. 

APPROVED, June 8, 1872. 


Cuarp. CCCLVIII.—An Act in Relation to 
Settlers on certain Indian Reservations ia 
the State of Minnesota. 

| Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, ‘Vhat the act of Congress 

approved Maren sixth, eighteen hundred and 

sixty-eight, entitled ** An act for the relief of 
setilers on the late Sioux Indian reservation 
in the State of Minnesota,’’ be, and the same 
is hereby, so amended as to aliow the settlers 
therein provided for until the first day oi 
| March, anno Domini eighteen hundred and 
| seventy-four, in which to make proof and 
payment tor their claims. 
|} Sec. 2. That the settlers on the Fort Ridgely 
military reservation in Minnesota be aliowed 
until the first day of March, anno Domim 
| eighteen hundred and seventy-four, in which 
to make proof and payment for their claims 
Approved, June 8, 1872. 


Cuar. CCCLIX.—An Act granting the Right 
| of Way through the Publie Lands to the 
Pensacola and Louisville Railroad Company 
‘| of Alabama. 
| Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
|| resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Vhat the right of way 
|| through the public lands be, and the sume is 
hereby, granted to the Pensacola and Loui 
ville Kuilroad Company of Alabama, for the 
construction of a railroad. And the right is 
hereby granted to said corporation to take, 
from the public lands adjacent to the line of 
| said road, material for the construction of safd 
road. Said way is granted to said company 
to the extent of one hundred feet on each side 
of said road where it may pass through ‘the 
public lands; also the necessary lands for 
stauuons, buildings, depots, workshops, ma 
chine-shops, side-tracks, switches, turn-tables, 
| and water stations, not to exceed forty acres 
in any place. The acceptance of the provis 
ions of this act by the said company, and a 
map of the location of the road, and the lands 
'| to be reserved for buildings and uses of said 
road, shall be filed with the Secretary of the 
Interior, within one year from the passage of 
this act; and the road shall be finished within 
five years from the passage of this act. Suid 
road shall bea post and military road, and 
shall have the power of making running con- 
nections for the transpogtation of mails, mili- 
‘tary and naval supplies, passengers, and 
| freights of allkinds, and the running of freight 
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cars, without the breaking of balk, whenever 
the interests of the public and of commerce 
between the States will be advanced thereby, 
wiih any other road whigh has heretofore 
received, or may hereafter receive, aid from 
the United States for the construction thereof, 


1 fair and equitable terms, and pro rata | 


between the roads, in proportion to the length 


of the several roads; and in the event of a/- 


Uisagreement between the said road and any 
ther round having so received aid from the 
United States for the construction thereof, 
and connecting with the said Pensacola and 
Louisville railroad, then the Secretary of the 
lnterior shall establish such rates for the trans- 
portation of mails, freights, and passengers, 
und running connections as are herein pro- 
vided for, and also establish such regulations 
as may be requisite for the enforcement of the 
provisions of this act. Congress shall, in its 
discretion, have the power to alter, amend, 
or repeal this act. Nothing in this act shall 
be so construed as to invalidate the claim of 
y actual pre-emption or homsteud settlers. 
Aprnoveb, Juve 8, 1872. 


Cuarv, COCLX.—An Act donating Condemned 
Cunnop and Cannon Balls to certain Organ- 
izations for Monumental Purposes. 


Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
yesentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Vhatthe Secretary of War 
be, and he hereby is, authorized to deliver, if 
the same can be done without detriment to the 
Government, four condemned cannon and six- 
teen cannon balls to each of the following- 
named organizations, for the purpose of orna- 
menting burial grounds of deceased soldiers: 

lo the John Russell Lowell Eucampment, 


Post Number seven, Grand Army of the | 


Republic, of Boston, Massachusetts. 


To the second regiment infantry, National | 


Guards, of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

lo the Philip H. Sheridan Post Number 
thirty-four, Grand Army of the Republic, of 
Salem, Massachusetts, 

l'o the mayor of the city of Worcester, 
Massachusetts. 

lo the State Fencibles, of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, 

lo the commissioners of the State of New 
York, for erecting a monument on the grave 
of Baron Steuben, in the town of Steuben, 
New York.’ 

'o the trustees of Riverside Cemetery, 
Waterbury, Connecticut. 

l'o the Soldiers’ Monument Association of 
Middletown, Connecticut. 

l'o the Soldiers’ Monument Association of 
Meriden, Connecticut. 

l'o the Soldiers and Sailors’ Monument As 
sociation of Lebanon, Peounsyivania, 

lo the Post Number one hundred and forty- 
six, Grand Army of the Republic, at Shenan- 
doah, Schuylkill county, Penusylvania. 

io the Soldiers’ Mouument Association of 
Kiaue county, Lilinois. 

Apvrroved, June 8, 1872. 

A 


Cuarv. CCCLXI.—An Act for the Relief of 


the State of Connecticut and other States. 


Whereas the Treasury Department has | 


decided that vouchers presented by the State 
of Connecticut for reimbursement, under the 
act of July twenty-seventh, eighteen hundred 
seventy-one [sixty-one], of amounts paid to 
-econd assistant and other surgeons, for ser- 
vices rendered in connection with raising and 
orgauiziog volunteers within the State during 


the rebellion, are not admissible under the | 


luw, for the reason that the employment of 


the said medical officérs was not authorized | 
prior to the act of July second, eighteen hun- ) 
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dred and sixto-two; and whereas it appears 
that said officers actually rendered said ser- 
vices, and were paid in good faith by the said 
State, and were subsequently mustered or 
employed in the service of the United States: 
Therefore, 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 


| resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘Vhat the Secretary of the | 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, directed, out 


of any money appropriated to continue the 
settlement of accounts presented under the 
act of July twenty-seventh, eighteen hundred 


| and sixty-one, to pay to the Governor of Con- | 


necticut, or to his duly authorized agents, any 
amounts advanced by the said State, in pay- 
ment of extra surgeons or assistant surgeons 
for services rendered prior to their muster 


into the service of the United States; the | 


said claims to be setiled upon proper vouchers 
to be filed and passed upon by the proper 
accounting oflicers of the ‘lreasury. 

Sec. 2. That where the vouchers of other 


| States, for payments made to extra surgeons 
or assistant surgeons of militia or volunteers 


accepted into the service of the United States, 


| are situated similarly with those of Connecti- 


cut, the Treasury Department adjust and set- 
tle them according to the provisions of the 
foregoing section. 

APPROVED, June 8, 1872. 


Cuap. CCCLXII.—An Act authorizing the | 


Construction of a Publie Building at Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania, for tlre use of the 
Post Office and Uuited States Courts in 
said City. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 


| resentatives of the United States of America in 


Congress assembled, ‘Vhat the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 


| directed to purchase a lot of ground in the 


city of Philadelphia, in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, suitable for a site for the accommo- 
dation of the post office and United States 


| courts in said city, either adjoining the site of 


the present building used for said purpose, or 


| elsewhere in said city, and to erect a building 
| thereon at a cost, including the cost of the 


ground and premises so purchased, not ex- 
ceeding the sum of one million five hundred 
thousand dollars; the plans for said building 


| to be approved by the Secretary of the Treas- 
|ury and the Postmaster General: Provided, 
| That no money which may hereafter be appro- 
| priated for this purpose shall be used or ex- 


vended for the purposes herein mentioned 
I 

until a valid title to the land for the site of 
such building sball be vested in the United 


| States, and until the State of Peunsylvania 


shall cede its jurisdiciion over the same, and 
shall also duly release and extinguish to the 
United States the right to tax or in any way 


| assess suid site, and the property of the United 


States that may be thereon, during the time 


| that the United States shall be or remain the 


owners thereof. 
APPROVED, June 8, 1872. 


Cuap. CCCLAILL—An Act to authorize the 





Orange, Alexandria, and Manassas Raul- | 
road Company to run Trains and transport | 


Freight and Passengers within the Disirict 
of Columbia, 


| DBeitenacted by the Senateand Houseof Rep- | 
resentatives of the United Stutes of America in | 
| Congress assembled, ‘Vhat it shall be lawful | 


for the Orange, Alexandria, and Manassas 


Railroad Company, a corporation chartered | 
| under the laws of the State of Virginia, to | 


exercise its functions as a common Carrier, 


| and transport passengers and freight within 


the District of Columbia, and for-this purpose 
shall have authority to run locomotives and 


|; mac Railroad Company across the Poi, 


|| intersection of D or EK streets south, as m 























trains upon and over the bridge whic! 

been constructed by the Baltimore and Pp, 
river at the western terminus of Maryland 
avenue, in the city of Washington, upon +), 
terms and conditions prescribed in the aet of 
Congress granting to said Baltimore and Poj.. 
mac Kailroad Company the privilege to eq, 
struct and operate said bridge; and the guid 
Orange, Alexandria, and Manassas Railroad 
Company may put down a single track aloy, 
Maryland avenue from its western termiyy. 
to its intersection with the Washington cana! 
now in process of being filled up, and thence, 
by a curve southwardly along the groung 
heretofore occupied by the said canal to the 


; . ; ay 
be determined by the engineer in charge oj 


the public buildings and grounds, and thence 
along one of said streets by a tunnel] under th, 


public grounds east of the Capitol building, 


upon such route and in such manner as the 
said engineer may prescribe, to Second or 
Third street east; thence along said Second 
or Third street to the line of the Baliimo 
and Vhio railroad ; and the track of said rail 
road company, except so much thereof as js 
laid in the said tunnel or its approaches, shal! 
conform to the grade of the streets occupied 
as above, as shali be prescribed by the Board 
of Public Works; and any damage caused to 
the property of individuals by the construc 
tion of said railroad shall be paid by said 
Orange, Alexandria, and Manassas Railroad 
Company: Provided, That the said Orange, 
Alexandria, and Manassas Railroad Compan 
shail pay to the District of Columbia ove hai! 
of the cost of arching the Washington canal 
from Maryland avenue to the street on which 
the said railroad track enters the tunnel afore 
said: And provided further, Vhat nothing 
herein contained shall be construed to grant 
to said company the right to establish a depot 
along said avenue or streets until consent tor 
the same has first been obtained from tli 
Legislative Assembly of the District of 
Columbia. 

Sec. 2, That Congress shall have the right 
to regulate the rates of fare collected by said 
company from passengers, and the rates of 
charge for the transportation of freight per 
ton per mile for-all freight passing into the 
District of Columbia on said railroad shall be 
not more than the rates charged per ton per 
mile on that part of the said Orange, Alex- 
audria, and Manassas railroad not in the said 
District; and that all property owned by said 
company within said District shall be subject 
to taxation by the proper manicipal authority, 
and Washington city shall be considered as 
terminal point, and entitled to all the privy 
ileges and facilities of any other terminal 
points on said road. 

Src. 8. That suid railroad company shall 
give to other railroad companies connecting 
therewith the right to pass through and use 
said tunnel, on such reasonable terms as may 
he agreed upon between the respective parties 
or Congress prescribe. 

See. 4. That this act may be at any time 
amended or repealed by Congress. 

APPROVED, June 8, 1872. 


Cuar. CCCLXIV.—An Act to authorize the 
Building of the New Mexico and Gulf Lail- 
way, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted bythe Senate and House of Lep- 
resentatives of the United States of America vi 
Congress assembled, That the New Mexico 
and Guif Kailway Company have, and there 
is hereby granted to them, their successors avd 
assigns, a strip of land one hundred feet wide 
on each side of the centre line of a rai!wey 
route extending from the northwestern bound 
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‘ ° " | : : 
ry of New Mexico, as near as practicable to || hundred and thirty-seven thousand and fifty- || twenty-second, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
Por be junction of the San Juan with the Rio || four dollars and thirty-eight cents is hereby || seven, be amended as follows: The Secretary 
seat Mancos, through Santa Fe county, and down apppropriated, to reimburse the State of Kan- || of War shall cause each grave to be marked 
|| 


tay ‘ho Pecos river vailey to the passage of said || sas for moneys expended, amounts assumed, 
m the Pecos river into the State of Texas, at or near || and disbursements made by said State in en- | 
a e thirty-second parallel, upon a route to be || rolling, equipping, arming, subsisting, trans- 


with a small headstone, with the name of the 
soldier and the name of the State inscribed 

















act of || thereon, when the same are known, in addi- 
Pata surveyed and designated by a competent || porting, and paying such troops as were called || tion to the number reguired to be inscribed 
> eon engineer, as @ right of way, together with the | into service by order of the Governor of said | by said section; and he shall, within ninety 

@ said necessary lands for depots, stations, side- || State, upon the requisition of Major General || days from the passage of this act, advertise 

ilroad tracks, and other needful uses in operating |) Curtis, in eighteen hundred and sixty-four, to | for sealed proposals of bids for the making 

alono said road and a telegraph line, not exceeding '| repel the invasion of the rebel forces of Gen- || and erection ot such headstones, which adver- 

Minus iwenty acres at any one place : Provided, | eral Price, and to carry into effect the provis: || tisements shall be made for sixty days suc- 

anal. That the location for depots, stations and side- | ious of an act entitled ‘* Anact to reimburse the || cessively in at least twenty newspapers of 

hence tracks shall not exceed for the whole line of || State of Kansas for moneys expended for the || general circulation in the United States, and 
round said road more than one location of twenty || United States in enrolling, equipping, and pro- || shall call for bids for the doing of said work, 
© the acres for every ten miles of the same, and || visioning militia forces to: aidin suppressing the || in whole or in part ; and upon the opening of 
may when made upon surveyed lands shall conform || rebellion,’’ approved February second, eight- || such bids, the Secretary of War shall, without 

i cod to Government surveys. een hundred and seventy one; the said sum of || delay, award the contracts for said work to the 

alate Sec. 2. That said company shall, within six || three hundred and thirty seven thousand and || lowest responsible bidder or bidders, in whole 

tthe months after the location of any section of fifty-four dollars and thirty-eight cents being || or in part; and said bidders shall give bond 
ae twenty miles or more of their said road, if the || the amount reported due to the State of Kan- || to his satisfaction for the faithful completion 

8 the same be upon surveyed land, and if apon un- || sas*by James A. Hardie, J. D. Bingham, and || of the work. 

“ee surveyed land, then within six months after || T. H. Stanton, commissioners appointed by APPROVED, June 8, 1872. 

sas d the survey we Bae, We the ane cnaie, file , | oA, mane giony ores to examine and am <a — 

0 jat of such located . section, ogether with || claims of the sai State, in pursuance oO! the ” ee ‘ 

. oe thereof, with a register of the land office || said act. Cuar. C CCLXIX.—An Act to reimburse the 
oa for the district wherein said located section || APPROVED, June 8, 1872. State of Kentucky for Moneys expended for 
ail way be situated, and upon approval thereof || oe | the United States in enrolling, subsisting, 

pied the same shall be noted upon the township || Gaar, CCCLXVII.—An Act authorizing the | clothing, supplying, arming, equipping, pay- 

ad plats in said office, and thereafter all lands | Secretary of War to release J'wenty-five || ing, aud tri anaporaas coe Forces to aid 

d'to wer which the said line of road shall pass | Acres of the Lands of the United States || in stn pressing the hebellion, 4 

rae all be sold, located, or disposed of by the at Plattsburgh, New York, to the New || Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 

said United States, subject to such right of way | York and Canada Railroad Company, and || resentatives of the ! nited States of America in 

road 30 located as aforesaid: Provided, That the for other purposes. Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
nee. line of said road shall be located within one || Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep | Treasury be, and a ‘shereby, authorized and 
yaDY Gar after the passage of this act: And pro || resentatives § Of ‘the United States of f America in || directed to cause to be examined, settled, and 


vided further, That said road shall be com- 
pleted within ten years thereafter: And pro- 
vided also, That when the route of the said 


| paid any proper claims of the State of Ken- 
| tucky for money expended by said State in 
enrolling, equipping, subsisting, and, paying 


Congress assembled, That the Secretary of War, 
if, in his opinion, it is not needed for military 





secured in accordance with the laws of the State and payment shall be had and made by the 


ore ri af shall pass through lands other than those | tg. ssa laghcamy: aetac i pct ech na || said State forces of Kentucky as were called 

hing of the United States, or when it may be neces- || this act provided, tothe New York and Canada | into service in said State after the twenty-fourth 

rant sary for said railroad company to take any || Railroad Company, its successors and assigns, || day of August, anno Domini eighteen hundred 
I lauds other than those of the United States |! the right, title, and interest of the United States || 24 sixty-one, to act in concert with the Uni. 

a for any of the purposes herein mentioned, in aed'te the eosth ten nty-five acres of the || ted States forces in the sup pression of the late 

the necessary to said right of way, such right || junds owned and possessed by the United ] rebellion against the United States. 

of of way through or title to such lands shall be | States, in the town of Platts sbergh, Clinton || Sec. 2. ‘hat said examination, settlement, 











ght > Perritory io which they may be situated: | art pt aes soars oa ve officers of the ; ia De yo po el 
said Provided also, That the rights herein granted || with the right of way from the south thereto ; | upon the princ iples and conditions, and under 
of shall not preclude the construcuion ot other | such release to be with such restrictions as \| the limitations stated and provided i in the act 
per roads through any cahon, defile, or pass on |! the Secretary of War may think necessary to || of Congress, approve d April seventeenth, eight- 
the said route, | protect the interests of the United States: || ©" hundred and sixty-six, entitled An acl 
) sec. 8. The i i ‘ eats Hee aa ; reimburse the State of Missouri for moneys 
| be Sec. 3. That nothing herein shall be con- || Provided, That before the execution of such | er = oh he United St : in, 
per strued as aflirming or denying the power of @ || rejease the said railroad company shall first pay || expended for the es nee Ore ng, 
ex- Territory to incorporate a railroad company. |} into the Treasury of the United States the ] equipping, and Sroveneeney militia furces to 
aid Sec. 4. That Congress reserves to itself the || fyi) value of said twenty-five acres of land, || * din Pe ssing the rebellion. 
aid right to alter, amend, or repeal this act, when- || a 14 the right of way to the same to be fixed || Sse. 8. That the sum of one million of dol- 
nat ever in ils judgment the interes t of the people | by « board of three. officers of the Army, lars be, and the same is hereby, appropriated 
ty. shall require it. | appointed by the Secretary of War, whose || to pay such sums as shall so be found due the 
8 APPROVED, June 8, 1872 |] report shall i a ledeiad Me tino” Fidei tad || State of Kentucky, to be paid upon such set- 
he a> eee ee eee tlement to the said State or to the duly author- 
IV orn || further, That the dwelling-house now stand- it emai Atlee 
nal Cuar. CCCLXV.—An Act authorizing the || ing on the said twenty-five acres shall be et ae ; 


AppRovED, June 8, 1872 


Secretary of War to expend certain Moneys || removed by the said railroad company, to 





all for the purpose of sinking an Artesian Well || such place as may be designated by the Sec- | 

hg on the Fort D. A. Russell Military Keserva- || retary of W ar, without expense to the [ nited || Coaep. CDXILV.—An Act for the telief o 
Ise tion, in Wyoming Territory. || States: Provided further, That said premises Sarah S. [rapp, executrix of William Pied. 
ay Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- || shall be used exclusively for railroad pur “Tv 8, deceased. 


es resentatives of the United States of America an 1] and that said c ompany ’ its successors rnd 


, . ae - Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of || assigns, shall, within three years from ‘the : . 


resentatives of the United States of America in 


ue War be, and he is hereby, authorized to expend | passage of this act, complete and Operate a Congress assembled, That the letters-patent 
the sum of ten thousand dollars, or so much || railroad within the State of New York, con- outtake to William Trapp, a citizen of the 

thereof as may be necessary; for the purpose || ro the railroads leading from the city o! || United States, dated the first day of October, 

of sinking an artesian well on the Fort D. A. || New Y Site 7, anadii an frontier. | eighteen hundred and forty-five, surrendered 

1e Russell military reservation, in the Territory 1] ArProven, June 9, 2512. || and re-issued on the tenth day of March, eight 
il- of Wyoming. . = ane ih | een hundred and forty-nine, and extended by 
Approvep, June 8, 1872. Cnap. CCCLXVIII.—An Act to amend an || the Commissioner of Patents for seven years 


Act entitled *‘An Act to Establish and to |! from the first day of October, 1850, and again 








, Cuar. CCCLXVI.—An Act to Reimburse the | Protect National Cemeteries,’’ approved || surrendered and re-issued in two. several 
ie State of Kansas for Moneys expende od for | February twenty-second, eighteen hundred |) divisions or patents numbered, respectively, 
: the United States in enrolling, equipping, and sixty-seven. nineteen bandred and forty-six and nineteen 
d and provisioning Militia Forces to aid in | Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- | hundred and forty-seven, for new an 1 useful 
" suppressing the Rebellion. resentatives of the United States of America in improvements in barrel machinery, be, and the 
y Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- Congress assembled, That section one of an || same is and are hereby, renewed, revived, and 
|: resentatives of the United States of America in | act entitled ‘* An act to establish and protect || extended jor the term of seven years from and 


Congress assembled, That the sum of three \| national cemeteries,’’ approved February |! after the passage of this act; and the Com- 


we 


: 





reper rT 
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missioner of Patents is hereby directed, upou 
the presentation of said patents or re-issues, 
numbered, respectively, nineteen hundred and 
forty-six and nineteen hundred and forty-seven, 
or certified copies thereof, by making a certifi- 
cate upon such patent or re-issue, or certified 
copy thereof, of such extension (the lawful 
fees being first paid therefor), in the name of 
Sarah 8. Trapp, executrix of said William 
Trapp; and the Commissioner of Patents is 
hereby directed to cause the came to be entered 
of record in the Patent Office; and the said 
patents so renewed, revived, and extended 
shall have the same effect in law as if origin- 
ally granted for terms extending to the end 
ofthe term to which they are extended by this 


act: Provided, however, That such renewal or || 


extended patents, respectively, shall be open 
to legal inquiry ¢ and decision in the same man- 
ner as if issued under the general law regu- 
lating the granting of patents: And provided 
Surther, ‘That - person, firm, or corporation 
shall be liable for any damage or royé alty for 
having made, ve snded, or use d said improve- 
ments in said patents specified prior to the 


passage of this act; and any such person, 


firm or corporation having made or purchased | . aga sa ’ , f 
For supplying deficiency in the fund for the 
tion of the said patents shall be entitled to use | 


and used said improvement since the expira- 


the same without liability during the term of 

said extension. 

Aprrovep, June 10, 1872. 

Cuar. CDXV.—An Act making Appropria- 
tions for sundry Civil Expenses of the Gov- 
ernment for the fiscal year ending June 
thirtieth, eighteen hundred and _ seventy- 
three, and for other purposes. 


Se itenacted by the Senate and Houseof Rep- | 


resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Vhat the tuilowing sums 
be, and the same are hereby, appropriated, for 


the objects hereinafter expressed, tor the fiscal | 


year ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred 
aud seventy-three, viz: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 

For Life- Saving Stations. 

For salaries of two superintendents of the 
life-saving stations on the coast of Long Island 
and New Jersey, at one thousand five hun- 
dred dollars each, three thousand collars; and 
for one superintendent on the coast of Cape 
Cod and of Block Island, Rhode Island, one 
thousand dollars. 


For fifty-four keepers of stations, at two | 
hundred dollars each, ten thousand eight hun- 


dred dollars. 


lor pay of crews of experienced surfmen | 


at such stations and for such periods as the 
Secretary of the Treasury may deem necessary 


and proper, seventy-nine thousand five hun- | 


dred and twenty dollars. 

lor compensation of seventeen keepers of 
stations, at two hundred dollars each, three 
thousand four hundred dollars. 

For contingencies of life-saving stations on 
the coast of the United States, fifteen thou- 
sand dollars. 

l’or the establishment of life-saving stations 
on the coasts of Cape Cod and of Block Island, 
Rhode Island, fifty thousand dollars: Pro- 


vided, That all life saving stations hereafter | 


erected shall be erected under the supervision 


of two captains of the revenue service, to be | 


designated by the Secretary of the Treasury,and 
to be under his direction. 


Revenue-Cutier Service. 


Thirty-four captains, one hundred and one || 


heutenants, and sixty-three engineers and 
pilots employed, three hundred and sixty- 
ou{e]} thousand three hundred dollars. 

kor rations for officers: thirty-four cap- 
tains, one hundred and one lieutenants, sixty- 
three engineers and pilots, twenty-tive thou- 
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sand five hundred and eighty-three dollars and 
forty cents. 

For pay of crews: nine hundred and forty- 
two petty officers, seamen, cooks, stewards, 
boys, coul-passers, and firemen, two hundred 
and eighty-four thousand two hundred and 
ninety-two dollars. 

lor rations for crews: nine hundred and 

| forty-two petty officers, seamen, cooks, stew- 
ards, boys, coal-passers, and firemen, three 
hundred and. forty-four thousand seven hun- 
dred and seventy-two rations, at thirty-four 
cents, including liquor equivalent, one hundred 
and seventeen thousand two hundred and 
twenty-two dollars and forty-eight cents. 

|| For fuel for thirty-six vessels, repairs and 

| outfits for same, ship-chandlery and engineers’ | 
stores for same, travelling expenses of officers 
travelling on duty under orders from the T'reas- 


ury Department, commutation of quarters, || 


and contingent expenses, including wharlage, 
towage, dockage, freight, advertising, surveys, 
and so forth, and miscellaneous expenses 
which cannot beineluded under special heads, 
two hundred and ninety thousand dollars. 


Marine Hospital Service. 


relief of sick aud disabled seamen, one hun- 


dred and twenty-five thousand dollars: Pro- | 


|| vided, Vhat no part of this sum shall be used 
|| to support any sick or disabled seamen enti- 
tled to be received into a marine hospital, by 

contract at the lowest bidder, exc ept when, in 
|| the judgment of the Secretary of the Tre: usury» 
i 


| other reasons, equally secure the proper care 
and treatment of marine patients. 


National Currency. 
For paper, engraving, printing, express 


| charges, aud other expenses of making and | 
issuing the national currency, one hundred 


| thousand dollars. 


|| Detection and Punishment of Counterfeiting. 


} lor expenses in detecting and bringing to 

'| trial and punishment persons engaged in coun- 
| terfeiting Treasury notes, bonds, and other 

|| securities of the United States, and for detect- 
ing other frauds upon the Government, one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars. 

| To enable the Secretary of the Treasury to 
pay to Warrington Sommers a sum sufficient 


| 


|| to make his salary, from October first, eight- | 


| een hundred and sixty- eight, to June first, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, that of a 
fourth-class clerk in the Fifth Auditor’s office, 
one hundred and fifiy dollars, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary. 

SENATE. 

For folding documents and material for the 
| same, eight thousand dollars. 

For labor, eight thousand dollars. 

For miscellaneous items, eight thousand dol- 
| lars; furniture and repairs, five hundred dol- 
|| lars; for fuel, oil, and cotton waste, for heat- 
| ing apparatus, one hundred thousand dollars 
} fur the current fiscal year. 

For the expenses of the joint select Commit- 
tee on Alleged Outrages in the Southern States, 
|| the sum of one thousand four hundred and 
sixty-three dollars and twenty-five cents, said 
sum to be carried for the purpose to the 
contingent fund of the Senate. 

JUDICIARY. 
|| For defraying the expenses of the courts of 
the United States, including the District of 
Columbia; for jurors and witnesses, and ex- 
penses of suits in which the United States are 
concerned, of prosecutions for offences com- 
|| mitted against the United States; for the safe- 

| keeping of prisoners; and for the expenses 

which may be incurred in the enforcement | 
|| of the act, relative to the right of citizens to 
|| vote, of February twenty-eighth, eighteen hun- | 


| 


| 


the acceptance of the lowest proposal will, for | 


[June 10, 


| dred and seventy-one, or any acts amey, latory 
thereof or supplementary thereto, aoe e 
|| lion two hundred thousand dollars; of w: 
‘| sum two hundred thousand dollars shall ho 
| available for the expenses incurred during ;),, 
| present fiscal year, the said act being he; ») 
|| supplemented and amended so as to furthe ‘ 
provide as follows: ** That whenever, in 4), 
county or parish, in any congressional distries 
| there shall be ten citizens thereof of go,4 
|| standing who, prior to any registration of 
|| voters fer an election for Representative in 
| Congress, or prior to any election at which g 
|| Representative in Congress is to be voted for, 
| 8 shall make known, in writing, to the judge of 
lj ¢ the circuit court of the United States for the 
| 
i] 
| 
| 


i 


Heh 


district wherein such county or parish is sity. 
ate, their desire to have said registration or 
| election both guarded and scrutinized, it sha|| 
be the duty of the said judge of the cirey 
court, within not less than ten days prior to 
said registration or election, as the cuse m: r 
'| be, to open the said court at the most conven- 
| ient point in said district; and the said cour, 
| when so opened by said judge, shall proceed 
| to appoint and commission, from day to day, 
| and from time to time, and under the hand at 
the said judge, and ander the seal of said 
court, for such election district or voting pre- 
\| cinet in said congressional district, as ‘shall, 
in the manner herein prescribed, have been 
applied for, and to revoke, change, or renew 
| said appointment from time to time, two ci 
| zens, residents of said election district or vot- 
ing precinctin said county or parish, who chal 
be of different political pariies, and able to read 
| and write the English language, and who sha! 
be known and designated as supervisors of 
election; and the said court, when opened by 
| the said judge as required herein, shail, there- 
from and thereafter and up to and including 
the day following the day of the election, be 
always open for the transaction of business 
under this act; and the powers and jurisdic: 
| tion hereby granted and conferred shall be 
| exercised, as well in vacation as in term time; 
and a judge, sitting at chambers, shall have 
the same powers and jurisdiction, including 
the power of keeping order and of punishing 
any contempt of his authority, as when sit 
ting in the court: Provided, That no compen- 
sation shall be allowed to the supervisors 
herein authorized to be appointed, excep! 
those appointed in cities or towns of twenty 
thousand or more inhabitants. And no per- 
son shall be appointed under this act as super- 
visor of election who is not at the time of his 
appointment a qualified voter of the county, 
| parish, election district, or voting precinct for 
which he is appointed. And no person shall 
be appointed deputy marshal under the act of 
which this is amendatory, who is not a quali- 
fied voter at the time of his appointment, in 
the county, parish, district, or precinct in 
which bis duties are to be performed. And 
section thirteen of the act of which this is an 
amendment shall be construed to authorize 
| and require the circuit courts of the United 
States in said section mentioned to name and 
appoint, as soon as may be after the passage 
of this act, the commissioners provided for in 








said section, in all cases in which such appoint- 
ments have not already been made in conform- 
ity therewith. And the third section of the 
act to which this is an amendment shail be 
taken and construed to authorize each of the 
judges of the circuit courts of the United 
| States to designate one or more of the judges 
of the district courts within his circuit to dis- 
charge the duties arising under this act or the 
act to which this i is an amendment. And the 
words ‘any person’ in section four of the act 
of May thirty-first, eighteen hundred and sev- 
enty, shall be held to include any officer or 

other person having powers or duties ol! aD 
| official character under this act or the act to 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 





yhich this isan amendment: Provided, That || o 
nothing in this section shall be so construed || a 
os to authorize the appointment of any mar- 
<nals or depaty marshals in addition to those || | 


peretofure authorized by law: And provided || of the Pacific States, the Gulf States, and of 


jurther, That the supervisors herein provided || t 
ior sball have no power or authority to make | 
arrests or to perform other duties than to be 
iy the immediate presence of the officers hold- | 
ing the election, and to witness all their pro- 
ceedings, including the counting of the votes 
and the making of a return thereof. And so 
muck of said sum herein appropriated as may | 


atory provisions is hereby appropriated from | 
and after the passage of this act.’’ 

For the support and maintenance of con- 
victs transferred from the District of Colum- 
bia, ten thousand dollars. 

lor the compensation of special counsel and 
other legal services, and for incidental ex- || 
penses im taking testimony, fees of witnesses | 
aud of commissioners in relation to claims | 
before the mixed American and British claims | 
commission, twenty-five thousand dollars. 

For defraying the expenses of defending 
claims under the convention with Mexico of 
fourth July, eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, | 
to be expended under the direction of the 
Attorney General, ten thousand dollars. 

lor payment of the necessary expenses in- | 
curred in defending suits against the Secre- 
tary of the ‘Treasury, or his agents, for the | 
seizure of captured or abandoned property ; | 
and fur the examination of witnesses in claims 
against the United States pending in any de- || 
partment; and for the deteuce of the United || 
Siates in the Court of Claims, to be expended 
under the direction of the Attorney General, 
thirty thousand dollars, no part of which shall 
be paid to attorneys or counsellors at law for 
professional services, for appearing and assist- 
ing in the trial of causes in the Supreme, cir- 
cuit, or district courts of the United States, or | 
Court of Claims; and that the Attorney Gen- 
eral make report to Congress at the end of the | 
fiscal year of the manner of the expenditure 
of this fund, and to whom and for what pur- 
poses paid. 

For this sum, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, to beexpended under the direction | 
of the Attorney General in the detection and 
prosecution of crimes against the United | 
States, fifty thousand dollars. 

For expenses to be incurred in the prosecu- 
tion and collection of claims due the United 
States, to be disbursed under the direction of | 
the Attorney General, twenty-five thousand | 
dollars. 

‘lo enable the Secretary of the Treasury to 
collect captured and abandoned property 
of the United States, and to collect, procure, 
and preserve all vouchers, papers, records, 
aud evidence, and to take testimony as to || 
claims against the Uuited States, to be paid || 
only upon the certificate of the commissioners |. 
of claims, one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

For continuing the collection of statistics | 
of mines and mining, to be laid before Con- 
gress, to be expended under the direction of | 
the Secretary of the Treasury, fifteen thousand || 
dollars. | 

For the continuation of the geological sur- | 
vey of the Territories of the United States by | 
Professor F. V. Hayden, under the direction | 
of the Secretary of the Interior, during the | 
fiscal year ending June thirtieth, eighteen | 
hundred and seventy-three, seventy-five thou- || 
sand dollars. 

For completing the survey of the Colorado || 














sand dollars. 


fish, and 
waters of the United States to which they are 
best adapted, fifteen thousand dollars, to be 
expended under the direction of the United 
States commissioner of fish and fisheries. 


Survey to cause astronomical observations to 
be necessary for said supplemental and amend- || be made at one of the highest points on the 
| line of the Pacific railroad, two thousand 
dollars. 

pay Thomas Donaldson balance due him for 


| services as constructing superintendent of the 
pees building at Boise City, Idaho, two 


repay to C. M. Lockwood, late mail contractor, 
the amount of fine paid on the order of the 
|| Postmaster General, but afterward remitted || 
|| by that officer, four hundred and seventy-seven 
| dollars and fifty-six cents. 


secretary of the Territory of Wyoming, one 
thousand five hundred dollars. 


|| pay only the reasonable expenses heretofore 


| are hereby prohibited on the I street and K || ALi : 
| general, supervising inspectors, local inspect- 


| sary: Provided, Thatall payments made under 


| made only upon vouchers approved by the 


| by the Board of Public Works for any other 


| the land made by the filling up of the said 


|| ive States for conveying to the seat of Govern 
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Laws of the United States. 


f the decrease of the food fishes of the coast 
nd the lakes of the United States, five thou- 


/¥ or the introduction of shad into the waters 
i 
ees ; : 

he Mississippi valley, and of salmon, white- || 1 
other useful food fishes, into the | 


To enable the Superintendent of the Coast 


To enable the Secretary of the Treasury to 





undred and forty dollars and fifteen cents. 
To enable the Secretary of the Treasury to 


| 





lor contingent expenses of the office of the 


To enable the Secretary of the Interior to 


incurred fer paving roadway aud curbing and 
paving sidewalks in front of the property of 
the United States in the District of Columbia, 
one hundred and ninety-two thousand six 
hundred and twenty dollars, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary; and all railroads 





street fronts of Farragut, Scott, and Franklin 
squares; and no further street railroads shall 
be laid down in the city of Washington with 
out the consent of Congress. 

To pay the Board of Public Works of the 
District of Columbia the proportion of the 
cost properly payable by the United States 
Government for the filling of the canal from 
Seventh street west to Seventeenth street west, 
and of the cost of the intercepting sewer along 
the canal adjoining the property of the United 
States Government, said work being under the 
direction of the Board of Public Works, sixty- 
eight thousand three hundred and sixty-five 
dollars, or so much thereof as may be neces 


this and the preceding appropriation shall be || 


officer in charge of the public buildings and 
grounds of the District; and no portion of 
the money herewith appropriated shall be used 


purpose whatever than the purpose that is 
named in the said last two paragraphs. And 


caval is hereby declared to be the property | 
of the United States. And the said appro- 
priations shall not be construed to create or 


| eighteen 


42p Cona.... 2p Sess. 


For heating apparatus for public buildings 


| under the control of the Treasury Department, 
seventy-five thousand dollars. 


For vaults, safes, and locks, for public build- 
ngs under the control of the Treasury Depart- 
nent, one hundred thousand dollars. 

For photographing, engraving, and printing 


plans of public buildings under control of the 
lreasury Department, tive thousand dollars. 


For pay of custodians and janitors of public 


buildings, under the control of the Treasury 
Department, one hundred and 
thousand dollars. 


twenty-five 


For repairs and preservation of all public 


buildings under the control of the Treasury 


Department, two hundred thousand dollars. 

To enable the Secretary of the Treasury to 
pay to the city of Charlestown, Massachusetts, 
the expense incurred by said city in curbing 
and paving the sidewalks and streets adjaceut 
to the navy-yard, one thousand six hundred 
dollars. 

To pay Charles W. Seaton for the relinquish- 
ment of all claim against the United States for 
the use at the ninth or any subsequent cen- 


| sus of his invention of a tallying machine, for 


which letters- patent were allowed by the Uni- 
ted States Patent Office, February seventeenth, 
hundred and seventy-two, fifteen 
thousand dollars. 
SUPERVISING INSPECTORS ON STEAM VESSELS. 
For carrying out the provisions of the act 
for the better protection of the lives of passen- 
gers on vessels propelled in whole or in part 
by steam and of the acts amendatory thereof, 


| the following sums, viz: 


For salaries of steamboat inspectors : 
Payment of salaries of supervising inspector 


ors, assistant inspectors, and clerks, one bun- 


| dred and sixty-five thousand four hundred 
| dollars. 


Contingent expenses of steamboat inspec- 
tion service: 
~xpenses of instruments, stationery, meet- 
ings of board of supervising inspectors, mile- 
age of supervising inspectors, at one thousand 


' . 
| dollars each, and other miscellaneous expenses, 


ninety-one thousand dollars. 

‘To enable the Secretary of the Treasury te 
pay under existing laws contractors for carry- 
ing the mails for services rendered prior to 
July first, eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, 
thirteen thousand four bhandred and sixteen 
dollars. 

To pay Edward R. Perguson his salary as 
supervising inspector of steamboats, from 
March third, eighteen hundred and seventy- 
one, to May twenty-second, eighteen hundred 
and seventy-one, four hundred and twenty- 
eight dollars and fifty-seven cents. 

lor loss and expense involved in the recoin- 
| age of gold coins in the Treasury which are 
below standard weight, under such regulations 
as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe, 
| one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 





imply any obligation on the part of the United | 
States, in any respect whatever in future. 
For payment of the messengers of the respect- 


ment the votes of the electors of said States 
for President and Vice President of the Uni 
ted States, twenty-five thousand dollars. 


For coustruction of revenue vessels in accord- || 





ance with recommendation of the special com 


mission, approved by the Secretary of the || 


‘Treasury, two hundred thousand dollars. 
For furniture and repairs of the same for 
public buildings under the control of the 


| Treasury Department, one hundred and fifty | 
thousand dollars. i 





of the West and its tributaries by Professor J. | 

W. Powell, under the direction of the Smith- | 

sonian Institution, twenty thousand dollars. 
For continuing the inquiry into the causes || 


For fuel, lights, and water, and miscella 


neous items for public buildings under the con- || 


trol of the Treasury Department, two huudred | 
and twenty-five thousand dollars. | 


To defray, under the direction of the Sec- 
| retary of the Treasury, the expenses of re- 
| deeming and re-issuing the mioor coinage of 
| the United States, twenty thousand doilars, 
pursuant to the act of March third, eighteen 
huadred and seventy-one, as much of the same 
as may be necessary to be available for 
expenses incurred during the present fiscal 
year. 

‘To enable the Secretary of the Navy to pay 
to the officers and crew of the United States 
steamer Kearsarge, tor the destruction of the 
rebel cruiser Alabama, under the provisions 
of an act entitled *‘An act for the relief of 
the officers and crew of the United States 
steamer Kearsarge,’’ approved April seven 
teenth, eighteen hundred and seventy two, one 
hundred and sixty thousand seven hundred 
aud seventy-two dollars and sixty-two cents. 


} 
' 
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12D (LONG ZD SESS. 
ut the r f { nt ind dollara be 
ed the x | ( truc nga 
ib perated ft h VW Spher 
ery from the Capitol, along Nort! 
| street, to the Government Pr 
‘) { f trat li on of b voks, pack 
’ ete., to be expended under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Interior, and work 
to be done under the supervision of the archi- 
le of the Capit | extension. 
To enable the Secretary of the Navy to 
reimburse the funeral « xpenses of the late 
Admiral David G. Farragut, two thousand 


dollars, to be paid to his widow. 


PUBLIC WORKS UNDER THE 


MENT. 


TREASURY DEPART- 
Public Buildings. 
bu iding, Washington, 
for 


nts, fifteen thou 


| reas 


Columbia 


District of 
improve 


ury 
aon al repairs @t d 
ars | 


for improve 


sand repairs apparatus, nine 


nousand dollars 
or continuation of the construction of the 
building for a custo house at Charleston, 
South Carolina, one hundred thousand dollars 
‘or continuation of the construction of the 


building for post othee and court-house at 
Columbia, South Carolina, fifty thousand 
‘) t 

lor paving, grading, and fencing the ap 
I" roaches to the building for custom-house at 
Machias, Maine, two thousand dollars. 

7 or coultinuation of the construction of the 
building for a custom house at New Orleans, 


Louisiana, three hundred thousand dollars. 


lor continuation of the construction of the 
building for a post olhee and court-house at 
Omuha, Nebraska, one hundred thousand 
i al 
l‘or continuation of the extension of the 
ding tor court-house and post office at 
altimore, Maryland, fitty thousand dollars. 
lor continuation of the construction of the 
building for the Di partment of State, Wa 
un, District of Columbia, eight hundred 
thousand lars; for the east wing of the 
State, War, and Navy Departments, four hun 
fred thousand dollars: Provided, That all 


apt prop riations for publie buildings under the 
lt sury Le partinent sh ill hereatter be avail 
able immediately upon the approval of the acis 
containing § ich appropriations, 

l'o commence the erection of a building at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, for the accommodation of 
the United States courts, custom house, Un 

States depository, post ofice, internal reve- 


nue and pension offices, and for the purchase 


it private sale, or by condemnation, of ground 
for a site therefor, the entire cost of comple- 
which buildi: g is hereby limited to two 
million two hundred and fifiy thousand dollars 
nelusive otf the cost of the site of the same), 


even hundred thousand dollars; and the aet 


of March twelve, eighteen hundred and seventy- 


two, authorizing the purchase of a site there- 
tor, is he reby so amended as to limit the cost 


»toa sum 
id dol ars. 
lo commence the erection of 
Hartford, G 
of the cusiom-house, post tice, pension office, 
United States circuit and district courts, and 
internal revenue offices, one hundred thousand 
qGoiars 


OL Lhe sile NOt exceeding five hundre d 
thy 


Ubal 
al 
for the accommodation 


a building 
mnecticut, 


lo commence the erection of a fire proof 
Albany, New York, for the accom- 
ot the post office, 
ted States circuit and district courts, and 


ternal revenue offices, one hundred thousand 


building at 


modation custom-house, 


‘or paving, grading, and fencing the be 
proaches to the new custom- house = court 


house building at Ogdensburgh, New 
three thousand dollars. 


lor the erection of an addition to the build- 


York. 


(DIX TO THE CON 


Unite d Slate 5. 


Laws of the 


g at Indianapolis, beloaging to the United 
Siates, for the further acc ym modation of the 
lTnited States courts, post office, local land 
olflices, and internal revenue and = pension 


aud 


ated tor 


aud 


the construc- 


oflices, ie hundred thou dollars ; 


the sums hereby appropri . 
tion of public bi nidings shall be available im- 
nediately upon the approval of this act; and 
the balances of appropriations for the current 
fiscal year for the construction of public build- 
ings under the control of the Treasury Depart- 
may remain unexpeuded at the 

close of the current fiscal hereby re- 
appro »priated for the fiscal year ending June 
thirtieth, e iyhte en hundred and seventy-three 
For ssary and outfit for the 
post oflice and sub- Treasury building at Boston, 
and for preparing the approaches thereto, fiity 
thousand dollars, to be 


ment, which 


year, ure 


nece furniture 


paid oul of the appro- 
priation already made, 

To purchase additional ground adjoining the 
of th the 
of United States court house and post olice, 


site e bullding occupl d tor purposes 
Madison, Wisconsin, eleven thousand dollars. 

lor linery and apparatus for the new 
branch mint building at Sau Cali 


fornia, one bundred and sixty thousand dollars. 


mac! 


J; l ancisco, 


LIGHT-HOUSES, BEACONS, AND FOG-SIGNALS. 


Burnt Coat Harbor light-station: for two 
be acon: lights, to serve as a range on the coast 
of Maine, ten thousand dollars, and any bal 


thousand dol 
y¢hteen hun- 


ance of the appropriation of ten 
by act of March third, ¢ i 

dred and seventy-one, that may remain in the 
lreasury June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and 


seventy-Lwo, 


lars made 


For a steam fog-signal on Seguin Island, at 
the mouth of the Kennebec river, on th 
of Maine, tive thousand dollars. 

lor light-house at Wood-End, Province- 
town harbor, Massachusetts, filteen thousand 
d yilars. 


e COast 


lor re-establishing and setting up two ginall 


beacon-l ghts in the ae ot Newburyport, 
the site ot oue of which h is been washed by 


storm, ten thousand dollars. 


lor steam fog sigual at Beaver-Tail light- 
station, on the coast of Rhode Island, tive 


thousand dollars. 

For erecting a portable beacon at Bullock’s 
point, ou the east Providence river, 
Khe de Island, one thousand d< llars. 

Kor fog-bell for Newport harbor light-sta 
tion, Rhode Island, eight hundred dollars. 

For establishment 4 SLealn foy signi: lat Point 
Judith light-station, of Khode Island, 
live thousand dollars. 


oe 
siue 


Coast 
For completing the light house at Loug Beach 
bar, Gardiner b Ly, Long Island sound, accord 
ing to the original design, twenty thousand 
uollars. 

lor protecting the site for the Block Island 
light-station, Rhode Island, one thousand eight 
hundred dollars. 

l’or a light- bouse and steam fog-signal at the 
southerly end of Block Isiand, eutrance to 
Long Island sound, seventy five thousand dol- 
lars. 


lor necessary repairs and establishing a 
steum fog-signal at Montauk light-station, 
Long Island, New York, nine thousand tiye 


hundred dollars. 

lor continuing the construction of the light- 
house authorized on Race rock, Fisher's lsiand 
sound, New York, in addition to any balance 
that may remain in the Treasury June thir- 
lieth, eighteen hundred and seventy-two, of the 
former ‘appropriation, forty thousand dollars, 

For repairs at Sand’s point, Great West bay, 
and Fire Island light-stations, New York, four 
thousand six hund red dollars. 


For erection ot 
near the end of Hl: art Island, in one Island 
y thousand dollars. 


sound, New York, fifi 
For rebuilding the tower and keeper’s dwell- 


ght and fog-signal on or 


NGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


June 10. 


ing on a proper site at the Fort Tomkin 
otaten New York, the for, 
: being required by the engineer denar 


tation, Island, 


of the Army for extending the fortificatio 
eight thousand dollars. 
kor eee at Crown Point light Stuf 


Lake Champlain, New York, one tho 
live bund ed dollars. 

For a light-house on the middle ground 
the Hudson river, near the city ot Hudso 
New York, thirty- live thousand dollars. 

lor comple ling the tower and building at 
the Colchester reet light siation, Vermont. 
four thousand five hundred dollars. 

lor continuing the improvements at the 
light-house depot of supplies, on Staten Island. 
New York, ten thousand dollars. 

For fog-bells on Fort Hamilton and Fort 
Columbus, New York harbor, one thousand 
five hundred dollars. 

l‘or rebuilding the beacon on Sea-Flower 
reef, in, Long Island sound, four thousand two 
hundred dollars. 

lor rebuilding the spindle on the Whale, in 
Mystic river, Connecticut, five thousand dol- 
lars. 

lor rebuilding the beacon on the reef makin: g 
out from Oyster Pond point, in Plum gut 
Long Island sound, New York, five thousand 
dollars. 

For erecting a light-house at or near Heroe- 
ford inlet, on the sea-coast of New Jersey, to 
guide coasters around Cape May point, and 
into a harbor of refuge, twenty-five thousand 
dollars. 

‘To re-establish the light-honse at the mouth 

Mispiliion river, Delaware bay, five thou- 
sand dollars. 

lor erection of two range-lights for the 
Craighill channel, leading from (€ /hesapeake 
bay into the Patapsco river, and to take the 
place of the two hght-houses now at North 
point, Maryland. forty five thousand dollars. 

lor a small light to mark the entrance to the 
anchorage inside of Shipping point, 
river, Virginia, nine thousand dollars. 

For completing the light-house tower and 
buildings at Bodie’s Island, North Carolina, 
fifteen thousand dollars. 

lor rebuilding keeper’s dwelling, 
ovation and repairs at Cape Lookout light- 
North Carolina, five thousand dollars. 
second-class light, on or near Hunting 
South Carojina, twenty-five thousand 


Pot omac 


and ren 


station, 
I ora 
island, 


| dollars; and such site as may be necessary tor 


| dwelling 


il 


such light shall be selected on lands now in 


the possession ot the United States by the 
Light-Hlouse Board, and such site shall be 
exempted from the operation of any law 


providing for the resi oration to the former 
owners Of lauds sold for direct taxes. 

For completing the rebuilding of the first- 
class light-bouse and keeper's dwelling at Saint 
A uansti ne, Florida, in addition to any balance 
of the former appropriation that may remain 

nexpended Juue thirtieth, eighteen hundred 
aa seventy-two, twenty thousand dollars. 

lor completing the erecuion of the 
light-house structure on the foundation at 
Southwest Pess light: station, Louisiana, tweu- 
ty-five thousand dollars. 

kor erection of a light-house on the north 
side of Presque Isle, Erie, Peunsyivania, fi- 
teen thousand dollars. 

l’or rebuilding the light-house and keeper s 

g at Gibraltar light-station, in the 
Detroit river, Michigan, ten thousand dollars. 

For completing the light-house at Spectac e 
reel, Lake Huron, Michigan, being the amount! 
carried to the surplus fuod of a former «pprv 
priation, seventy thousand dollars. 

or erection of a light on Saint 
Island, Lake Michigan, to mark the anc! 
to the harbor of reluge, fourteen thousand 
dollars. 

For erection of a coast-light at Petite Point 


iron 


Heleza 


orage 








the st 





Blane 
dolla 
Ke 
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sons 


: Sable, Lake Michigan, thirty-five thousand 
jollars. 

lor erection of a keeper’s dwelling at Hol- 

ind, Lake Michigan, in place of a former 
,mount reverted to the Treasury, four thousand 
loliars. 

For erection of a light between White Fish 
pointand Grand Island harbor, Michigan, forty 
‘thousand dollars. 

For erection of lights on the northern and 
northwestern lakes, on piers belonging to the 
United States, twenty thousand dollars. 

For continuing the work on the depot for 
the storage of oil and other supplies at Detroit, 
Michigan, twenty-five thousand dollars. 

For establishment of a light and fog-signal 
at Point Fermin, California, twenty thousand 
dollars. : 

For establishment of a first-class fog-signal 
at Point Hueneme, California, ten thousand 
dollars. 

lor erection of a light-house and fog-signal 
to mark the entrance to the straits of Car- 
quinas, California, twenty thousand dollars. 


Laws of the United States. 


skins, spirits of wine, whiting, polishi 


der, towels, brushes, soap, pa 
cleaning materials, and for expenses of repair- 
ing and keeping in repair illuminating appa- 
ratus and machinery, and of gauging, testing, 
transportation, delivery of oil and other sup- 
plies for light-houses, and other incidental 
hundred and thirty: 
hundred and seventeen 


nts, and ot} 


necessary expenses, three 


one thousand seven 


| dollars. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 
Public Lands. 

For rent of office of surveyor general of 
Louisiana, fuel, books, stationery, and other 
incidental expenses, two thousand five hun- 
dred dollars; and for clerks in his office, one 
thousand seven hundred dollars. 

For rent of office of surveyor general of 
Florida, fuel, books, stationery, and other in 
cidental expenses, one thousand five hundred 
dollars; and for clerks in bis office, one thou- 


sand seven hundred dollars. 


For first-class light and fog-signal at Piedras || 


Blancas, California, seventy-five thousand 
dollars. 

lor rebuilding and re-establishing the steam 
fog-signal station at Point Reyes, California, 
en thousand dollars. 

lor completing the light-house at Bolivar 
point, Texas, ten thousand dollars. 

l‘or the annual proportion of the expenses 
of Cape Martel light, on the coast of Morocco, 
two hundred and eighty-five dollars, to be 
expended by the Secretary of State. 

hat appropriations for lignt house purposes 
shall be available for expenditure for two years 
after acts of Legislatures ceding jurisdiction 
over sites: Provided, however, Vhat this sec- 
iion shall not apply to any general appropria- 
tious for light-house purposes: And provided 
further, That in no case shall any special 
appropriation be available for more than two 


For rent of office of surveyor general of 
Minnesota, fuel, books, stationery, and other 
incidental expenses, two thousand two hun 
dred dollars; and for clerks in his office, three 
thousand seven hundred dollars. 

lor rent of office of surveyor general of 
Dakota Territory, fuel, books, stationery, and 
other incidental expenses, two thousand dol- 
lars; and for clerks in his office, six thousand 


three hundred dollars. 


years without further provision of law; and || 


ihe unexpended balances of appropriations for 
special works under the Light-House Board 
made by the act approved March third, eight- 


een hundred and seventy-one, entitled * An | 


act making appropriations for sundry civil 


expenses of the Government for the fiscal year 


ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred an: 
seventy-two, and for other purposes,’’ are 
hereby re-appropriated for the purposes therein 


| 
speciied. 


LIGHT-HOUSE ESTABLISHMENT. 


For repairs and incidental expenses in refit- 
ting and improving light houses and buildings 
connected therewith, two bundred thousand 
dollars. 

For salaries of seven hundred and thirty- 
two light-house keepers and light-beacon 
keepers, and their assistants, four hundred and 
thirty-nine thousand two hundred dollars. 

For seamen’s wages, rations, repairs, sala- 
ries, supplies, and incidental expenses of 
twenty-tive light-vessels, and seven relief light- 
vessels, two hundred and sixty-one thousand 
six hundred and forty-seven dollars and fifty 
cents. 

l‘or expenses of raising, cleaning, painting, 
repairing, removing, and supplying losses of 
buoys, spindles, and day-beacons, and for 
chains, sinkers, aud similar necessaries, two 
hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars. 

For repairs and incidental expenses in re- 
newing, refitting, and improviog fog-signals 
aud buildings connected therewith, fitty thou- 
sand dollars. 

lor expenses of visiting and inspecting lights 
and other aids to navigation, two thousand 
doliars. 

For supplying the light-houses and beacon 
lights on the Auantic, Gulf, lake, and Pacific 


For rent of office of surveyor general of 
Kansas, fuel, books, stationery, and other 
incidental expenses, two thousand dollars; and 
for clerks in his office, one thousand two,hun 
dred dollars. 

For rent of office of surveyor general of 
Colorado Territory, fuel, books, stationery, 
and other incidental expenses, two thousand 
dollars; and for clerks in his office, two thou- 
sand three hundred dollars. 

For rent of office of surveyor general of 
New Mexico Territory, fuel, books, stationery, 
and other incidental expenses, two thousand 


| dollars; and for clerks in his office, two thou- 


sand three hundred dollars. 

For rent of office of surveyor general of 
California, fuel, books, stationery, and other 
incidental expenses, seven thousand dollars ; 


; and for clerks in his office, fifteen thousand 


coasts with oil, wicks, glass chimneys, chamois || 


dollars. 

For rent of office of surveyor general of 
Idaho ‘Territory, fuel, books, stationery, and 
other incidental expenses, two thousand five 
hundred dollars; and for clerks in his oflice, 
four thousand dollars. 

For rent of office of surveyor general of 
Nevada, fuel, books, stationery, and other 
incidental expenses, three thousand seven hun- 
dred dollars; and for clerks in his office, two 
thousand three hundred dollars. 

For rent of office of surveyor general of 
Oregon, fuel, books, stationery, and other in- 
cidental expenses, two thousand dollars; and 
for clerks in his office, one thousand four hun- 
dred dollars. 

For rent of office of surveyor general of 
Washington Territory, fuel, books, stationery, 
and other incidental expenses, two thousand 
dollars; and for in his office, three 
thousand dollars. 

For rent of office of surveyor general of Ne 
braska and lowa, fuel, books, stationery, and 
other incidental expenses, two thousand dol 
lars; and for clerks in his office, six thousand 
three hundred dollars. 

For rent of office of surveyor general of 
Montana Territory, fuel, stationery, 
and other incidental expenses, two thousand 
dollars; and for clerks in his office, 
sand dollars. 

For rent of office of surveyor general of 
Utah Territory, fuel, books, stationery, aud 
other incidental expenses, one thousand eight 


clerks in 


books, 


two thou- 
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hundred dollars; and for clerks in his office 
seven h indre d lol] 


ars. 
lor rent of office of surveyor general of 





Wyoming Territory, fuel, books, stationery, 
and other incidental expenses, two thousand 
five hundred dollars : and for ( erks Wn his 
olthee, two thousand dollars; and for «a de 
ficiency in the appropriation for clerks for the 


fiscal year ending June thirtieth, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-two, seven hundred dollars. 

Kor rent of office of surveyor general of 
Arizona Territory, fuel, books, stationery, and 
other incidental expenses, two thousand five 
hundred dollars; and for clerks in his office, 
one thousand dollars. 

lor rent of office of the Assistant Treasurer 


of the United States at St. Louis, Missouri, 


three thousand five hundred dollars. 


Surveying the Public Lands. 

l’or surveying the public lands in Louisiana, 
at rates not exceeding ten dollars per linear 
mile for township and eight dollars tor section 
lines, eighteen thousand dollars. 

lor surveying the publie lands in Florida, 
at rates not exceeding ten dollars per linear 
mile for standard, seven dollars for township, 
and six dollars for section lines, eighteen 
thousand dollars. 

lor surveying the public lands in Minne- 
sOta, at rates not exceeding fourteen dollars 
per linear mile for standard lines, twelve dol- 
lars tor township, and ten dollars for section 
lines, seventy-five thousand dollars, 

lor surveying the public lands in Dakota 
Territory, at rates not exceeding ten dollars 
per linear mile 
lars for township, and six dollars for section 


for standard lines, seven dol- 


lines, sixty thousand dollars. 

lor surveying the pubhe lands in Montana 
Territory at rates not exceeding fifteen dol 
lars per linear mile for standard lines, twelve 
dollars for township, and ten dollars tor see 
tion lines, fifty thousand dollars. 

For surveying the public lands in Nebraska, 


| at rates not exceeding twelve dollars per linea 


nine dollars for tow 
ship, and six dollars for section lines, six 
thousand dollars 

: at — 

lor surveying the public lands in Kansas, at 
r ites not exceeding ten dollars per line 
for standard lines, seven dollars for 
and six dollars for section lines 


mile for standard lines, 


ar mile 
township, 
, Seventy thou 
sand dollars. 

l’or surveying the publie lands in Colorado 
Territ 


ory, 


at rates not exceeding. fifteen dol 
lars per linear mile for standard lines, twelve 
dollars for township, and ten dollars for see 
tion lines, filty thousand dollars. 

For surveying the public lands in Idaho 
lerritory, at rates not exces ding fifteen dol- 
lars per linear mile for standard lines, twelve 
dollars for township, and ten dpllars for sec 
tion lines, thirty thousand dollars. 

For surveying the public lands in New 
Mexico Territory, at rates not exce ed ng thi 
teen dollars per linear mile for standard lines, 
twelve dollars for township, and teu dollars 
for section lines, twenty thousand dollars 

or surveying the public in Arizona 
Territory, at rates not exceeding fifteen d 


= 


lands 


lars per linear mile for standard lines, twelve 
dollars for townsh DP; and ten dollars for se 
tion lines, fitt 
lor survey 
at rate 


thousand dollars. 


ing the p iblic lands in California, 
not exceeding fifteen dollars per linear 
mile for Stan 
township, and twelve 
sixty 


lard lines, fourteen dollars tor 


lines, 
Provide 1. Vhat the 


agotlar for section 


yusand dollars: 


Commissioner of the General Land Office, in 
his discretion, may hereafter authorize public 
indsin said State, and also in Wa 

| rr »p*v. cde nsery covered withtorest or t! ‘ 
undergrowth, to be irveyed at augm ea 
rates, not exceeding eighteen dollars per iinear 


“ao 
mile for } sixteen dollars tor 


standard parallels, 
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township, and fourteen dollars for section 
lines. 

lor surveying the public lands in Oregon, 
al arate notexceeding fifteen dollars per linear 


mile for standard lines, fourteen dollars for 


} 


township. and twelve dollars for section lines, | 


fifty thousand dollars. 
for surveying the public lands in Oregon, 


situated west of the Cascade mountains, densely | 


covered with forests of thick undergrowth, at 
rates not exceeding sixteen dollars per linear 
mile for township and section lines, twenty 
thousand dollars. 


ton Territory, at a rate not exceeding fifteen 
dollars per linear mile for standard lines, four- 


| 
For surveying the public lands in Washing- 


for section lines, seventy thousand dollars, 
Kor surveying the public lands in Utah Ter- 
ritory, at rates not exceeding fifteen dollars 
per linear mile for standard lines, twelve dol- 
lars for township, and ten dollars for section 


teen dollars for township, and twelve dollars | 
| 


lines, sixteen thousand dollars. 


lor surveying the public lands in Nevada, 
at rates not exceeding fitteen dollars per linear 
mile for standard lines, twelve dollars for 
township, and ten dollars for section lines, 
fifty thousand dollars. 

lor surveying the public lands in Wyoming 


Laws of the Unite d States. 


For survey of the northern boundary of 
Nevada, at ‘A rate not to exceed tifty dollars 
per linear mile, fifteen thousand five hundred 
dollars. 


For constructing the connected maps of the 


public lands in the States and Territories, and 
procuring an engraved copper-plate thereof, 
to be perfected by adding, from year to year, 
the further surveys that may be made, three 


| thousand dollars. 


| Expenses of the Collection of Mevenue from 


Sales of Public Lands. 


For salaries and commissions of registers | 
of land offices and receivers of public moueys, | 


at eighty-one land offices, four hundred and 
fifty-one thousand two hundred dollars. 

For incidental expenses of the land offices, 
fifiv thousand one hundred and seventy-five 
dollars. 

For expenses of depositing moneys received 
from sales of publi¢ lands, thirteen thousand 


oo. 


Aor expenses already incurred under in- 


structions of the Secretary of the Interior ! 


for suppressing depredations on the public 
timber, and for expenses yet to be incurred 


| during the fiscal years ending June thirtieth, 
| eighteen hnndred and seventy-two, and June 


Territory, at rates not exceeding fifteen dol- |! 
on the same account, ten thousand dollars. 


lars per jinearmile for standard, twelve dollars 
for township, and ten doliars for section lines, 
forty thousand dollars. | 
lor compleung the survey of the Fort Gra- 
tiot military reservation, and marking the 
streets and the blocks and lots already sold 
therein, two thousand dollars, or so much 


lor survey of the eastern boundary of Cali- | 


thereof as may be necessary. | 
i 
| 
| 


fornia, at rates not exceeding fifty doilars per 
linear mile for that part of the boundary lying 
north of the inital point in Lake Bigler, esu- 
mated to be two hundred and ten miles, and 
seventy five dollars per 
included between said initial point and the 


Colorado river, estimated to be four hundred | 
and ten miles, forty-one thousand two hundred | 


and fifty doliars: Provided, That all the fore- 
going appropriations for surveys of public 
lauds that are within the limiis of the railroad 
land grants shall be conditional upon the com- 
plance of said companies or parties in interest 


with the requirements of the twenty-first sec- | 


tion of the act of July second, eighteen bun- 


dred and sixty-four, entitled **Au act toamend | 


an act to aid in the construction of a railroad 
and telegraph line from the Missouri river to 
the Pacitic ocean, and to secure to the Gov- 
ernment the use of the same for postal, mili- 
tary, and other purposes,’ approved July first, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-two, Statutes, 
voiume thirteen, page three hundred and sixty- 
five. : 

For survey of the southern boundary of Wy- 
oming Lerritory, at a rate not exceeding sixty 
dollars per linear mile, estimated distance 


three hundred and seventy miles, twenty-two | 


thousand two hundred dollars. 

lor the survey of western boundary of Kan- 
Sus, at arate not exceeding forty dollars per | 
linear mile, estimated distance two hundred | 
and ten miles, eight thousand four hundred 
dollars. 

lor survey of the northern boundary of 
Nebraska, ata rate not exceeding forty dollars 
per linear mile, the estimated distance being 
iwo hundred and twenty miles, eight thousand 
eight hundred dollars. 


tor completion of survey now being exe- || 


cuted between the ninety sixth and ninety- 
eighth meridian of west longitude, indian ter- 
rilory, ninety-eight thousand doilars. 

For the continuation of the system of land 
maps of the Committee on Pubiic Lands, 


mile for that part | 








under direction of the Clerk of the House, | 
five huadred dollars. 


R19 


thirtieth, eighteen handred and seventy-three, 


Patent Office. 
To provide for the plates of an. official 


| gazette of the Patent Olhce abstracts of the 
| drawings of patents issued, forty thousand 


dollars, to be expended under the direction 
of the Commissioner of Patents. 
For deticiency in contingent fund, caused 


by carrying into effect the joint resolution of | 


January eleventh, eighteen hundred and sev- 
enty-one, requiring the Commissioner of 


Patents to keep on hand for sale copies of 








all specifications and drawings of patents, 


| ten thousasid dollars. 


That forty thousand dollars of the appropria- 
tion for lithographing, engraving, and so forth, 


for the public priniing during the fiscal year | 


ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-three, be, and the same are hereby, 
transferred to the appropriation for the Patent 


| Office, for puoto-lithographing, printing, and 
| paper for‘the drawings of patents authorized 


by the joint resolution approved January 
eleventh, eighteen hundred and seventy-one, 
entitled * Joint resolution providing for pub 
lishing specifications and drawings of Patent 
Otlice.”’ 

Metropolitan Police. 


For salaries and other necessary expenses 
of the Metropolitan police for the District of 


Columbia, two hundred and seven thousand | 


eight hundred and ninety dollars: Provided, 
That a further sum, amounting to one hun- 
dred and three thousand nine hundred and 
forty-five dollars, shall be paid to defray the 


expenses of the said Metropolitan police force | 


by the cities of Washington and Georgetown, 
and the county of Washington, beyond the 
limits of said cities in the District of Colum- 


bia, in the proportion corresponding to the— 


number of privates allotted severally to said 


precincts ; and the corporate authorities of | 


said cities, and proper authorities of the 
District of Columbia, are hereby author- 
ized and required to levy a special tax, not 
exceeding one third of one per centum, which 


shall be specially deposited oncein each weel:, | 
. . ! 
as such collections are made, te be appropri- 


ated and expended for said purpose only, for 

the service of the fiscal year ending June 

thirtieth, eighteen hundred and seventy-three. 
Government Hospital for the Insane. 


For the support, clothing, medical and moral 


treatment of the insaue of the Army and Navy, | 
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revenue-cutter, and volunteer service,” who 
may have become insane since their entry ‘ato 
the service of the United States, and 6f qj: 
indigent insane of the District of Columbia, jy 
the Government Hospital for the Insane 
cluding five hundred dollars for books, s:4 
tionery, and incidental expenses, one hundred 


>» ite 


_and twenty-five thousand doilars. 


For the erection, furnishing, and fitting up 


of an extension of the hospital suf [f Jicien: to 
| accommodate fifty-four pauients of the excited 


class, thirty seven thousand eight hundred 
dollars. 

For purchasing and setting four heating-)oil- 
ers, six thousand dollars. 

lor the purchase by the Secretary of the In- 
terior for the agricultural and economical uses 


| of the hospital, twenty-nine and fory-one hun- 
_dredths acres of land and its appurtenances, 


including cost of survey, examination of title, 
and conveyance to the United States, ten thou- 
sand dollars. 


Co.umbia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 


ior the support of the institution, including 


salaries and incidental expenses. the mainie- 


/ nanee of the beneficiaries ot the United States 


; es 
and five hundred dollars for books and iilus- 


trative apparatus, forty-eight thousand dollars, 


For continuing the work on the inclosure, 


| improvement, and grading of the grounds of 





| the institution, six thousand dollars. 


To provide for payments due and unpaid on 
July first, eighteen hundred and seventy-two, 
on the purchase by the institution of the estate 
known as Ken[d Jall Green, seventy thousand 
dollars: Provided, That before the expenditure 
of any part of this appropriation, by proper 
deeds of conveyance, to be approved by the 
Attorney General of the United States, all the 
real estate now owned by the said Columbia 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb shall be 
vested in the United States as trustee, for the 
sole use and purpose provided in the act enti- 
tled ‘*An act to incorporate the Columbia In- 


| stitution for the Instruction of the Deaf, Dumb, 


and Blind,’’ approved February sixteenth, 


| eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, and the sev- 


eral acts amendatory thereof: Provided, That, 
whenever Congress shall so determine, any 
part of said estate may be sold, and so much 
of the proceeds thereof as shall be needful for 


| the purpose shall be applied to reimburse the 


United States for the expenditure herein pro- 
vided. 


Columbia Hospital for Women and Lying-in 
Asylum, and other Charities. 


For the support of the Columbia Hospital 
for Women and Lying-in Asylum, over and 
above the probable amount which will be re- 
ceived from pay patients, eighteen thousand 
three hundred dollars. 

For purchase of the building now occupied 
by said hospital, with forty thousand feet of 
ground, twenty-five thousand dollars: Pro- 
vided, That the title to said real estate shal! 
be vested in the United States for the use of 
said hospital, and that no part of the real or 
personal property now held or to be hereafter 
acquired by said institution shall be devoted to 
any other purpose than a hospital for women 
and lying-in asylum without the consent of the 
United States; and that in addition to the 


directors, whose appointments are now pro- 


vided for by law, there shall be three other 
directors appointed in the following manner : 
one Senator by the President of the Senate, 
and two Representatives by the Speaker of the 
House; these directors shall hold their office 


for the term of a single Congress, and be eligi- 
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ble to a reappointment. 

For alteration and repairs of said building, 
five thousand dollars, to be expended under 
the direction of the board of direciors of said 
institution. 
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lor rep airs to roof and out-buildings, alter- 
ations in wards, and repairs to heating appa: 
ratus, two thousand dollars. 

For the National Soldiers and Sailors’ 
Orphans’ Home of the city of Washington, 
District of Columbia, fifteen thousand dollars, 
10 be disbursed under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 


lor construction and repair of Government 


hospitals on Judiciary square, three thousand 
dollars. 

lor care, support, and medical treatment of 
sixty transient paupers, medical and surgical 
patients, in some proper medical institution in 
the city of Washington, under a contract to be 
formed with such institution, twelve thousand 
dollars, or so much thereot as may be neces- 
sary, under the direction of the Secretary of 
War. 

Smithsonian Institution. 

For preservation of the collections of the 
surveying and exploring expeditions of the 
Government, fifteen thousand dollars. 

For the completion of the hall required for 
the Government coilections, ten thousand 
dollars. 

Capitol Extension. 

Por finishing and repairing the work on the 
Capitol extension, aud for completing the 
flagging of the upper terraces, filty thousand 
dollars, 

lor annual repairs of the old portion of the 

Capitol building, for painting, glazing, keep- 
ing rools in order, waler-pipes, pavements, 
and approacbes to the building, ten thousand 
dollavs: Provided, ‘That a sutticient portion 
of such appropriation shall be expended, under 
the direcuon of the architect of the Capitol 
extension, to keep in order the archways, 
doorways, rotundas, and corridors of the 
Capitol. 

For finishing and repairing the work on the 
new Dome ot the Capitol, four thousand 
dollars. 

And so much of the sum appropriated in 
the deficiency act approved May eighteenth, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-two, for boiler, 
water-tank, and steam-pump in the south wing 
of the Capitol as may not be expended pre- 
vious to Juue thirtieth, eighteen hundred and 


seveily two, may be expended during the fiscal | 


year ending June thirueih, eiguteen hundred 
and seventy-three. 
sor continuing the work of grading and fill- 


ing, and for planting the grounds around the | 
Capitol, paving B siveet north, from Delaware | 


to New Jersey avenues, aud the quadrant, 
thence to Pennsylvania avenue, aud for curb 
ing and paving the footways around the Capi- 
tol grounds, thirty-five thousand dollars, which 
shall be available immediately: Provided, That 


the grades of the streets and avenues in <a 


Vicinity of the Capitol be, and the same are 
hereby, established in conformity with the 
plan approved by the mayor of the city of 
Washington, the oflicer in charge of public 
buildings and grounds, and the architect of 
the Capitol extension, as authorized by the 
joint resolution approved July fourteenth, 
eighteen hundred and seventy; and for this 
purpose the plan made by William Forsyth, 
surveyor, dated January twenty-third, eight- 


een hundred and seventy-one, on file in the || 


oflice of the architect of the Capitol exten- 
Sion, shall be cousidered authenuc. 


Botanical Garden. 


For reconstructing the eastern parallelogram 
of the conservatory in the Botanical Garden, 
to make it correspond with that at the west of 
the rotunda, thirteen thousand dollars. 

For exteuding the propagating houses (in 
cluding the use of the sush from the old portion 
of the conservatory), and for general repairs to 
buildings, four thousand five hundred dollars. 

For the construction of a sewer and trap 
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{| 

| dred and fifty-five thousand dollars ; for 
finishing-shop tor armory, two hundred 
sand dollars ; 


across Third street, to convey the drainage of 
the Botanical Garden to the main sewer, five 
hundred dollars 

For continuing fence and erecting gateways 
on Third street, seven thousand five hundred 


dollars. 


new 
thou- 
for new fire-proof barracks for 
enlisted men, including mess building, bakery, 
y and laundry building, niney- 
for new powder magazine, lifleer thou 
sand dollars ; tor completing development of 
the Water-power, One hundred and ten thou 
sand dollars; for the construe ion of avenues 
and roads ‘o the Rock Island wagon-bridge, 
and to the new bridge across the Mississip ‘pi 
river, to the city of Davenport, and for build: 
| ing a railroad to connect the present arsenal 
railroad with the Chieago and Rock Island 
railroad, when changed to its new location at 
| the lower end of the island, and for building 
| two entrances to the island from the two 
bridges, and an iron fence connecting the two 
entrances, and between the ratlroad and the 


five thousand dol- 
lors; 
Library of 

For additional heating apparatus in the 
Library of Congress, to be expended under the 
direction of the architect of the Capitol ex 
tension, two thousand dollars, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary. 

To enable the Librarian to procure for the 
Library of Congress the English county hi 
tories, the sum of tive thousand dollars, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary. 

For an additional appropriation, to be ex- 
pended under the direction of the joint Com- 
mittee on the Library, to decorate the Capitol 

| with such works of art as may be ordered and |, public wagon-road on one side and the arsenal 
approved by said committee, as provided by || 0" the other side, twenty-eight thousand dol- 
act approved August eighteenth, eighteen | lars; tor new machinery for the hew shops 
hundred and fifty-six, fifleen thousand dollars; || already completed, twenty thousand dollars ; 
and said committee, whenever, in their judg- || for laying water-pipe, three thousand doliars; 
ment, it shall be expedient, are authorized to || for putting six water-wheels (sixty-live borse- 
accept any work of the fine arts on behalf of "power each) in the new dam, with shalting 
Congress, which may be offered, and to assign || #d machinery, for transmission of power to 
the same such place in the Capitol as they the shops alre ady in use, twenty-six thousand 
may deem suitable, and shall have the super | dollars ; in om six hundred and fifly-two thou- 
vision of all works of art that may be placed || sand dollar : . 
in the Capitol. | for completion of the wagon-road bridge 

For the publication of three volumes of || connecting Moline with Island, one 
Wilkes’s Exploring Expedition, agreeably to hundred thousand dollars. | 
act of May twenty eighth, eighteen hundred For the construction of the Rock Island 
and seventy-two, nine thousand dollars. | bridge, the balauce of the appropriation, con- 

To enable the joint Commitiee on the Library || tinued by the act of March third, eighteen 
to purchase ae s large painting of the || hundred and seventy one, which may be un- 
Canyon of the Yéllowstone, ten thousand dol- expended at the close of the present fiscal 
lars. || year, is hereby re appropriated. 


Congress. 


Rock 


Survey of the Coast. 

For continuing the survey of the Atlantic | For boring artesian well, twelve thousand 
and Gulf coasts of the United States, and || six hundred and eighty-seven dollars; for 
Lake Champlain, including compensation of || building new wharf, eleven thousand four hun 
civilians engaged in the work, and excluding | dred and ninety eight dollars; for removing 
pay and emoluments of oflicers of the Army || bank in front of office, and filling up ravine, 
and Navy, and petty officers and men of the || five thousand six hundred aude izhty seven dol 
Navy employed in the work, three hundred | lars; for necessary grading of public grounds, 
and ninety-one thousand dollars. eight thousand eight hundred and eighty dol- 

For continuing the survey of the western lars; for repairs of workshops, storehouses, 
coast of the United States, including compen- || and quarters, five thousand six hundred doliars; 
sation of civilians engaged in the work, two | in all, forty-four thousand three hundred and 
hundred and forty thousand dollars. || fifty two dollars. 

For pay and rations of engineers for the || Columbus arsenal, Columbus, Ohio: 
steamers used in the coast survey, no longer | Foreareand repairs of public buildings and 
supplied by the Navy Department, ten thou- | grounds, nine huudred and tifty dollars. 
sand dollars. Chisskeaten 

: ; banca , rarleston 

For continuing the publication of the obser- Caroli 

. . Jarolina: 
vations made in the progress of coast survey, . : : , Te 

For putting slate roof on foundery building, 
including compensation for civilians engaged | itl ne her gta f 
one thousand three hundred dollars ; for rela 
in the work, the publication to be made at ‘the || | . es y 
G aos . ing floors in storehouses, one thousand two 
Jovernment Printing Otlice, ten thousand 
pe | hundred dollars; for general repairs of public 
ke si . | buildings aud grounds, two hundred dollars ; 

For repairs and maintenance of the comple: | 

; a ea in all, two thousand seven hundred dollars. 
ment of vessels used in the coast survey, furty- ; ware 
five thousand dollars. Detroitarsenal, Dearbornville, Michigan : 

For exteuding the triangulation of the coast For painting and repairug public buildings, 
survey so as to form a geodetic connection || ive hundred dollars. 
between the Atlantic and Pacilic coasts of the 
United States, and assisting in the State sur- 


Benicia arsenal, Benicia, California: 


arsenal, Charleston, South 


Fort Monroe arsenal, Old Point Comfort, 


Virginia: 


veys, including compensation of civilians For completing gun-yard fence, brick found 
engaged in the work, thirty-six thousand |) ation wall, and tence of old musket barrels, 
' dollars. three thousand dollars; for repairing store 


UNDER THE WAR DEPARTMENT. | houses, for painting and repairing public build 
ings, three thousand dollars; in all, six thou 


Armories and Arsenals 
sand dollars. 


Springfield armory, Springtield, Massa- 


| chusetts: Fort Union arsenal, Fort Union, New 
| For repairs and preservation of grounds, Mexico lerritory : 
buildings, and machinery; and for curbstone For repairing storelouses, magazine, bar- 


racks, workshops, 
wall, and lences, 
dollars. 


for armory grounds fronting on State street, 
| twenty-two thousand dollars. 
Rock Island armory and arsenal, 
Island, Illinois: 
For new forging-shop of same dimensions || Vania: 
|| and architecture as shops already built, except || For repairsof public buildings and grounds, 
\| that it will be only one story high, one hun- || three thousand didiaee, 


office, quarters, inclosing 
three thousand five hundred 
Roe k 


Frankford arsenal, Bridesburg, Penusyl- 
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Kenuebee arsenal, Augusta, Maine: 
lor repairing public buildings, grounds, and 
fences, one thousand dollars. 


Leavenworth arsenal, Leavenworth, Kan 
gas: 

For additions to subaltern’s quarters, one 
thousand and thirty-six dollars and ninety 
cents; forrepairs to public buildings, cisterns, 
and walks, three thousand six hun 
dred dollars; for building a cistern for use of 
steam-engine, five handred and fitty dollars ; 
for purchase of steam pump, boiler, pipe, and 
pulting up the same, for the purpose of sup- 
plying water to the arsenal, including con- 
struction of water-tank, one thousand dollars ; 
for putting up fence along new wagon road to 
railroad bridge, and alony railroad to railroad 
bridge, three thonsand two hundred and eighty- 
two dollars and fitty cents; for repairing main 
fence thousand and 

‘venty-eight dol ars; for macadamizing road 
leading to arsenal from main road to Leaven- 
worth, and fur roads around arsenal building, 
one thousand five hundred dollars; in all, 
twelve thousand and forty-seven dollars and 
forty cents. 

New York arsenal, Governor's Island, 
New York harbor, New York: 

For repairs ot fire 
apparatus, docks and grounds, and 
purchase of hose, mine th yusand dollars ; for 
grounds, two 
tor repairs of publ build 
ings, six thousand dollars; for extending and 
repairing fences, six hundred dollars; in all, 
seventeen thousand six hundred dollars. 


drains, 


inclosing arsenal, one 


sleam-engines, tanks, 


drains, 


prradiny and PO proving public 
thousand dollars ; 


Magazine, Boston: 

Fora new bouse tor shell and powder filling, 
twelve thousand dollars. 

Saint Louis arsenal, Missouri: 

For pure hase of new boiler forsteam-engine 
at water-works, one thousand for 
general repairs of public buildings and inclos- 
ing fences, Jefferson barracks, Missouri, two 
thousand dollars ; inall, three thousand dollars. 


dollars ; 


Sau Antonioarsenal, San Antonia, Texas: 
For taking down walls and rebuilding with 
cut stone the building used as an armory shop, 
wine thousand dollars; for erecting a frame 
storehouse, one hundred by twenty-five feet, 
one story, four thousand dollars; for building 
a cistern to supply the post with water, two 
thousand dollars; for repairing and painting 
pul buildings and fences, one thousand 
dollars; in all, sixteen thousand dollars. 


lie 


Vancouver arsenal, Vancouver, Washing- 
ton Territory : 

lor repairing storehouses, workshops, quar- 
ters, barracks, fences, and grounds, one thou- 
sand doilars. 

Washington arsenal, Washington, District 
of Columbia: 

For coping for inclosing-wall on northern 
front of arsenal grounds, and for entrance 
gates at the termination of Four-and-a-half 
street, three thousand dollars. 

Watervliet arsenal, West Troy, New York: 

bor repairing public buildings, fifteen hun- 
dred dollars. 

Watertown 

chusetts : 

lor repairs of roofs and painting buildings 

and feuces, five thousand dollars; for repair- 

ing and painting ollicers’ quarters and renew 


ing 


arsenal, Watertown, Massa- 


dollars. 


Contingencies of arsenals: 


Laws of the United States. 


anv labor or materials furnished the United 
States. 

For continuing the surveys of the northern 
and northwestern lakes, one hundred and sev- 
enty-five thousand doilars. And this appro- 
priation shall be available from the time of the 
passage of this act. 


and Grounds in and around 
Washington. 

Repairs, care, and improvement of public 
buildings, grounds, and works in the District 
of Columbia, under the direction of the chief 
engineer of the Army, viz: 

lor fuel for propagating garden and lodges 
in public grounds, tive hundred dollars. 


Buildings 


For repairs, fuel, and similar necessaries, 
for Executive Mansion: 
For repairs to the Mansion, ten thousand 
} 


dollars; for fuel, five thousand dollars; for | 
refurnishing the same, twelve thousand dol- | 


lars: for repairs and care of greenhouse, in- 


cluding new floor, flower-stands, and pipes, 
ten thousand dollars; for constructing six 


hundred and thirty-four feet of sewer for 


drainage, three thousand dollars. 
For lighting the Capitol and Executive 
Mansion and grounds: 

For lighting Capitol and Executive Mansion 
and public grounds, forty-five thousand dol- 
lars; and the officer charged with the disburse- 
ment of this appropriation shall have the en- 


tire care and control of the consumption of | 
the gas used for lighting buildings and grounds | 


herein provided for. 
For lamps and lamp-posts for centre and 


/ south walk, west Capitol grounds, five hun- 


_sand dollars; for purchase and repair of tools | 


dred dollars; for pay of lamp-lighters, gas- 

fitting, plumbing, lamps, posts, and repairs of 
all sorts, fifteen thousand dollars. 

Improvement and care of public grounds: 

For annual repair of fences around reserva- 

tions, two thousand dollars; for manure, and 


hauling the same on public grounds, five thou- | 


sand dollars; for painting iron fences around 
reservations, and around War and Navy De- 


partments, four thousand dollars; for improve- || 
ment, care, and protection of seats, and for | 


fountains end fish-ponds in Capitol grounds, 
three thousand dollars ; for purchase of seats 
for Capitol grounds, one thousand dollars; 
for hire of carts for public grounds, five thou- 


for public grounds, two thousand dollars; for 
purchase of trees, tree-boxes, and whitewash- 


| ing fences, five thousand dollars; for purchase 
of flower-pots, mats, twine, and glasses, one 


thousand dollars. 
For care and improvement of grounds south 


_of Executive Mausion, including purchase of 


trees, making walks, and grading, ten thousand 
dollars; for repairs of greenhouse at propa- 
gating garden, three thousand dollars. 

For improving Franklin square, introducing 
water, gas, lodge, and urinals, six thousand 


| five hundred dollars. 


For improvement of monument grounds, 
grading road, walk, draining, purchase and 
hauling gravel for walks and roads, trees, and 
shrubs, as per plan, fifteen thousand dollars ; 
and said grounds shall be considered as a por 


tion of the public grounds in the city of Wash- || 


ington, ana shall be under the same control 
as the other public buildings and grounds in 
the city of Washington, in conformity with the 


act of March seconc, eighteen hundred and 


lor repairs of smalier arseuals, and to meet || 


such untoreseen expenditures at arsenals as 
accidents or other contingencies during the 
year may render necessary, ten thousand dol- 
lars: /’rovided, That no money appropriated 
by this act shall be paid as commissious upon | 


| sixty-seven. 
furnaces and water-closets, three thousand || 


For improving and grading Armory square, 
making and gravelling walks, roads, purchase 
of trees, and drainage, ten thousand dollars. 


For the improvement of Judiciary square, | 


| by introducing water, drainage, purchase of 


trees, and opening and grading walks, twelve 


| thousand five bundred dollars. 


| 
| 


For care and improvement of Smithsonian 
grounds, two thousand dollars. 
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For completing improvements an] for ea, 
of Lafayette square, three thousand five | 
dred dollars. 

lor improvement of Farragut square, {iyo 
thousand dollars. 

For grading, opening walks and roads, ay 
gravelling the same, drainage, purchase «: 
trees and shrubs, for improvement of reserye, 
tion between Third and Sixth streets, as per 
plan, ten thousand dollars ; for removing snow 
and ice from pavements and walks, one thou- 
sand dollars. 

lor starting a nursery for improvement of 
public grounds, two thousand dollars. 

For improving Lincoln park, building pave- 
ments, opening walks, and lodge, five thousand 


| five hundred dollars. 


For improving reservation on New York 
avenue and Kighteenth street, seven thousand 
five hundred dollars. 

For repairs of Government water-pipes and 
fire-plugs, and purchase of apparatus for clean- 


| ing water pipes, ten thousand dollars; for 





| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


purchase of sparrows, cages, boxes, and care 
of the same, five thousand dollars; for purchase 
of tree-markers, and marking the same, one 
hundred dollars; for abating nuisances, one 
thousand dollars. 

lor improving reservations on 
avenues, twenty thousand dollars. 

For casual repairs of navy-yard bridge and 
upper bridge, three thousand do lars. 


different 


Washington Aqueduct. 

For repairs of dwellings for keepers of the 
water-gates, one thousand five hundred dollars. 

For completing the parapets of Cabin John 
bridge and other bridges on the line of the 
aqueduct, thirteen thousand nine hundred and 
thirty-four dollars. 

For a dial telegraph connecting the great 


| falls of the Potomae with the reservoirs and 





with the office in Washington, two thousand 
five hundred dollars. 

lor maintenance, including superintendence, 
salaries of gate keepers, and general repairs, 
fitteen thousand dollars, 

For completing the necessary excavation of 


| distributing reservoir, eleven thousand five 


hundred and fifty dollars. 

For furnishing and laying a cast-iron pipe 
four feet in diameter from the central gate- 
house to the effluent gate-house, twenty-two 
thousand nine hundred and thirty-two dollars. 

For purchase of land for road trom the great 
falis to conduit road, three thousand one hun- 
dred and thirty-nine dollars ; and all the fore- 
going appropriations for the service of the 
Washington aqueduct are hereby made avail- 
able immediately upon the passage of this act. 

For rebuilding the chain bridge, on the 
Potomac river. one hundred thousand dollars, 


or so much thereof as may be necessary : 


Provided, Vhat the bridge shall be rebuilt asa 
substantial iron structure, upon plans to be 


approved by the chief of engineers of the 


Army, and under his supervision and direction. 

To pay five laborers in the old part of the 
Capitol, and five watclimen in reservation two, 
twenty per -centum on their pay for the years 
ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred sixty- 
nine, and June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and 
seventy, as authorized by the eighteenth section 


of the act of July twenty-eighth, eighteen hun 


| 


| 
| 
| 


dred and sixty-six, two thousand eight hun: 
dred and eighty dollars, or so much as may be 
necessary. 


Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen, and Aban- 
doned Lands. 

For collection and payment of bounty, prize- 
money, and other legitimate claims of colored 
soldiers and sailors, viz: for salaries of 
agents and clerks; rent of otlices, fuel, and 
lights; stationery and printing; office furni- 
ture and repairs; mileage and transportation 
of oflicers and agents; telegraphing and post- 
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ve, one hundred thousand dollars: Provided, 

vit the Bureau of Freedmen, and 
\bindoned Lands shall be discontinued from 
gad afier June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-two, and that all agents, clerks, and 

her employees then on duty shall be dis- 
charged, except such as may be retained by 
the Secretary of War for the purposes of this 
proviso; and all acts and parts of acts per- 
taining to the collection and payment of boun- 
ties or Olher moneys due to colored soldiers, 
sailors, and marives, or their heirs, shall 
remain in force until otherwise ordered by 
Congress, the same to be carried into effect by 
the Secretary of War, who may employ such 
clerical force as may be necessary for the 
purpose. 

lor the support of Treedmen’s Hospital 
and Asylum at Washington, District of Colum- 


on 
lrefugees, 


bia, Viz: pay of medical officers and attend- 
ants; medicines, medical supplies, and ra- 
tions; clothing; rent of hospital buildings, 


fuel, and lights; repairs and transportation, 
seventy-four thousand dollars: Provided, That 
no part of said appropriation shall be used in 
the support of, or to pay any of the aforesaid 
expenses on account of any persons hereafter 
to be admitted to said hospital aud assylum, 


other Government hospital: 
after June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-two, the Freedmen’s Hospital in the 
District of Columbia shail, until otherwise 
ordered by Congress, be continued under the 
supervision and control of the Secretary of 
War, who shall make all estimates, and pass 
all accounts, and be accountable to the Treas- 
ury of the United Siates for all expenditures. 


Signal Office. 


For manufacture, purchase, or repair of 
veteorological and other necessary instru- 
ments ; for telegraphing reports ; for expenses 


of storm signals anuouncing probable approach | 
and force of storms throughout the United | 


States, for the benefit of commerce and agri- 
eulture; for instrument-shelters; for hire, 
furniture, and expenses of offices maintained 
fur public use in cities or posts receiving 
reports ; for maps and bulletins, to be dis- 
played in Chambers of Commerce and Boards 
of Trade rooms; for bouks and stationery; 
aud for incidental expenses not otherwise pro- 
vided for, two hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars: Provided, That the Secretary of War be, 
and he hereby is, authorized and required to 
provide, in the system of observations and 
reports in charge of the chief signal officer of 
the Army, for such stations, reports, and 
signals as may be found necessary for the ben- 
efic of agriculture and commercial interests: 
And provided, That no part of this appropri 


ation, nor of any appropriation for the several | 


Departments of the Government, shall be paid 
tu any telegraphic company which shall neglect 
or refuse to transmit telegraphic communica- 
tions between said Departments, their atlicers, 
agents, or employees, under the provisions of 
the second section of chapter two hundred and 
thirty of the Statutes of the United States fo: 
the year eighteen hundred and sixty-six, and 
at rates of compensation therefor to be estab- 
lished by the Postmaster General: Provided 
also, That whenever any telegraph company 
shail have filed its written acceptance with the 
Postmaster General, of the restrictions and 
obligations required by the act approved July 
iwenty fourth, eighteen handred and sixty-six, 
entitled ** An act to aid in the construction of 
tele rap ih lines, and to secure to the Govern- 
ent the use of the same, for postal, military, 
or other purposes,’’ if such company, its 
agents or employees, shall hereafter refuse or 
neglect to trausmit avy such te.egraphic com- 
“nunjcations as are provided for by the afore- 
Suid act, or by ithe Joint resolution approved 
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Laws of the United States. 


the ninth d Ly of February, eighteen huodred 
and seventy, *'to authorize the Secretary of 
War to provide for taking meteorological 
obse rvations at. the military stations and other 
point ts of the interior of the continent, and for 
giving notice on the northern lakes and sea 
board of the approach and force of storms,”’ 
such telegraphic company shall forfeit and pay 
to the United States not less than one hundred 
and not exceeding one thousand dollars for 
each refusal or neglect aforesaid, to be recov 
ered by an action or actions at law, in any 
district court of the United States. 
Miscellaneous Objects. 

To provide for the payment under existing 
laws tor horses and other property lost or 
destroyed in the military service of the United 
States, one hundred thousand dollars. 

Secret-service fund: 

To enable the Secretary of the Treasury to 
settle the accounts cf disbursing officers for 
expenditures already made in pursuance of 
law, whick will not involve any actual expend- 
iture, but merely a transfer on the books 
the lreasury, fitty thousand dollars. 

To provide for the payment to Beno Pitman 
fora transcript of his phonographie copy of 


unless persons removed thither from some || the record and proceedings of the court of 


Provided. That || 


lnquiry in relation to the conduct of General 
D. C. Buell, while in command of the army 


(in Kentucky and Teunessee, the sum of twelve 


a VYorrowyrwarrmeysFsr rrmnrs 


hundred dollars. 
Military convicts at State peuitentiaries : 
For payment of costs and charges of State 


pemitentiaries for the care, clothing, main- 
tenance, and medical attendance ot United 
States military convicts confined in them, 


sixty-five thousand dollars, 
Refunding to States ¢ 
raising volunteers: 

To indemnify the States for expenses in- 
curred by them in enrolling, equipping, and 
transporting troops for the delence of the 
United States during the late insurrection, 
five hundred thousand dollars. 

‘To enable the Secretary of War to pay the 
expenses incurred, ou the part of the United 
| States, in the arbitration had between the 
United States and the Green Bay and Missis- 
sippi Canal Company, thirteen thousand seven 


xpenses incurred in 


| cents. 

To provide for the erection of head-stones 
upon the graves of soldiers in the national 
cemeteries, the sum of two hundred thousand | 
dollars. 

lor the establishment of an astronomical 
base, and continuanee of military and geo- 
| graphical surveys and explorations west of the 
| one hundredth meridian of longitude, under 
| the direction of the Secretary of War, seventy- 
five thousand dollars. 

For the purchase and preparation of instru 
| ments for a proper observation of the transit 
of Venus. which is predicted to oecur on the 
eighth of December, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-lour, filty tkaousand doilars, to be 
expended under the direction of a commuis- 
siou, to be composed of the Superintendent 
and two of the proiessors of mathematics of 
the Navy attached to the Naval Observatory, 
the president of the National Academy otf 
Sciences, and the Superintendent of the Coast 
Survey: Provided, That no contracts or engage- 
iments shall be nade for such instruments to 
| an amount exceeding the sum hereby appro- 
| priated. 

lor pedestal for the equestrian statue of 
General Winfield Scott, authorized by act of 
July fifteenth, eighteen hundred and seventy, 
forty-two thousaud dollars. 





Kor expenses of the United States commis- 


sioners to the international penitentiary Cou- 
igress at London, in eighteen hundred and 
seventy-two, live thousand doliars. 


rwnorererfres. fri fr awe 


| hundred and thirteen dollars and ninety-seven | 
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For expenses of the United States commis 
sioners to the international statistical con- 
gress at Saint Petersburg, five thousand dollars, 

To enable the Secretary of the Interior to 
provide a law library for the lerritory of Col- 
orado, two thousand five hundred dollars, said 
library to be seiected by the chief justice of 
said Verritory. 

For preparing and printing a series of maps, 
not exceeding twenty in number, to illustrate 
graphically the quarto volumes of the ninth 

| Census, twenty-five thousand dollars. 


UNDER THE NAVY DEPARTMENT, 
Navy- Yards. 

Navy-yard. Portsmouth, New Hampshire : 
lor repairs of all kinds, seventy-tive thou- 
| sand dollars; for repairs of  floating-docks, 
/ eighty thousand dollars; for permanent im- 
| provements, namely, for bridge connecting 
| Seavey’s Island, four thousand dollars; in all, 
| one hundeed and fifty-nine thousand two hun- 
dred dollars. 

lor constructing and testing experimental 
breech-loading boat-howitzers, ten thousand 
dollars. 


} 


Navy-yard, Boston, Massachusetts : 
| For repairs of all kinds, seventy-five thou- 
| sand dollars. 

| Navy-yard, Brooklyn, New York: 

| Tor repairs of all kinds, one Luadred thou- 
sand dollars. 
| 

| 


Navy-yard, Philadelphia, Peansylvania : 
For repairs of all kinds, forty thousand 
| dollars. 
Navy-yard, Washington, District of Colum- 
bia: 
For repairs of all kinds, seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars. 
Navy yard, Norfolk, Virginia: 
For repairs of all kinds, one hundred thon- 
| sand dollars. 
Navy-yard, Pensacola, Florida: 
Ter repairs of al! kinds, twen'y-live thou- 
sand dollars. 
Navy-yard, Mare Island, California: 
For repairs of all kinds, seventy-tive thou- 
sand dollars; for repairs of floating-dock 
| one hundred thousand dollars; for pe rmanent 
improvements, namely, for commenting dry- 
dock, two hundred thousand dollars; con- 
tinuing quay wall and wharves, thirty thoa- 
sand dollars; continuation of rail tracks, five 
thousand dollars; in all, four hundred and ten 
|} thousand dollars. 


Naval station at League Island, Pennsyl- 
Vania: 

| . For repairs and maintenance of embank 

| ments and for dredging, one hundred and fif 

| teen thousand dollars. 





For naval station at New London, Con- 


necticut: 
For building wharf, grading, for 
storehouse, and for care and preservation of 
property, twenty thousand dollars. 


building 


Naval stati ya eat Key West, Florida: 
For repairs of ail kinds, fifteen thousand 
dollars. 


| 


i] Emergencies at naval stations; 
For emergencies that may arise 
stations, forty thousand doilars. 


at naval 


| UNDER THE 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


Buildings and Grounds. 


For improvement of grounds: 

For labor, twelve thousand dollars; for 
heating apparatus for new grapery, two thou 
sand dollars; for material for roads and wa k 
one theusand five hundred dollars; for ¢: 
iron labels for naming trees in arboretum, oue 
hundred doliars; for tools, repairs, and b.ac! 
smithing, one thousand dollars; for draining- 
tiles for grounds, five hundred dollars; for 
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lerrace walls, two thousand five hundred dol- 
lars; for repairing fence around grounds, one 
thousand dollars; and for a furnace in the 
laboratory, four hundred dollars; in all, 
twenty-one thousand dollars. 

Toward completing the museum under the 
charge of Prolessor Townsend Glover, three 
thousand dollars. 

Seo. 2. That out of the unexpended balance 
ot the appropriation (section twenty-seven of 
the actapproved A priltwentieth, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy one) for more effectually 
securing tile and property on the coa stsof New 
Jersey and Long Island, for the fiscal year 
ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-two, the sum of two hundred thousand 
dollars is hereby excepted from the operation 
of the fifth section of the act of July twelfth, 
eighteen hundred aad seventy. 

Sec. 3 
twenty five thousand seven hundred and fifty- 
one dollars and eight cents is hereby appro- 
priate d to enable the Secretary of the Treas- 


ury to returu to the clerk of the United States 


district court for the southern distriet of Lilie 
nois the one half of four bundred and filty- 
one thousand five hundred and two dollars and 


sixteen cents paid to said Seeretary by said | 


clerk as prize-money,in pursuance of a decree 
of said court made on the eleventh day of 


decree was afterward, to wit, on the ninth day 
of June, eighteen hundred and sixty-five, held 
to be erroneous and set aside by said court, 
and said money ordered to be returued to said 
court for distribution to the lawful owners 
thereof; and to this end that the said Secre 


two hundred and twenty-five thousand seven 


hundred and filty one dollars and eight cents | 
from the Nasy pension fund to the credit of | 


the Treasurer of the United States; the 
moneys so directed to be returned having been 
deposited to the eredit of said fund on the 
twenty-thied of May, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-four, by warrant number one hundred 
and sixty-nine. 

Sec. 4. Phat the proper accounting officers 


of the Treasury Department be, and they are | 


hereby, authorized and directed, in adjusting 
the account of William Kapus, collector of 
customs for the district of Alaska, to make an 
allowance for the compensation of Charles H. 
Pierce jor services rendered in aid of the col- 
lection of the revenue from customs at the 
port of Qonalaska, in said district, of such 
sum as they may deem just and equitable tor 
the ume actually employed, not to exceed the 
rate of one thousand five hundred dollars per 
anuum., 

Sec. 5. That to enable the Secretary of the 
Interior to pay Stendish and Ballard, attor- 
neys, their account tor defending the register 
and the receiver at lonia, Michigan, the sum 
of one thousand dollars is hereby appropriated. 

Sec. 6. That in the seurlemeat ot judgments 
by the Court of Claims or the Supreme Court 
of the United States, hereafter to be rendered 
for captured or abandoned cotton, or iu set 
tlements for cotton seized subsequent to June 
thirueth, eighteen hundred and sixty-five, the 
Secretary of the Treasury is hereby directed 


to pay such judgments, or the amounts as | 
ascertained upou such setilements in full with- 


out deduction on account of iuternal revenue 
tax upon cotton, . 
Sec. 7. That the accounting officers of the 
Treasury be, and they are hereby, authorized 
and direcied, in adjusting the accounts of the 
collector of customs for the port of Chicago, 
to allow him, as an ex-officio depositary of 
moneys belonging to the United States, a credit 
for such sum or sums, in coin or currency, as 


Phat the sum of two hundred and | 





Laws of the United States. 


October, eighteen hundred and seventy-one, 


and to have been lost or destroyed by fire. 
Approven, June 19, 1872. 


| Cuar. CDXVI.—An Act making Appropria- 
| tions for the Repair, Preservation, and 
| Completion of certain Public Works on 

| Rivers and Harbors, and for other pur- 

poses. 

| Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 

| resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, Vuat the foilowing sams 

of money be, and are hereby, appropriated, 
to be paid out of auy money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, to be expended 
‘under the direcion of the Secretary of War, 
of the following public works hereafter 
named: 

Kor the improvement of Du Luth harbor, 
Minnesota, fitty thousand dollars: Provided, 
That no part of said sum shall be expended 
so us to injure the harbor of Superior City, 
Wisconsin, 


| For the improvement of Superior City har- 
bor, Wiscousin, fifty thousand dollars. 


For the improvement of Marquette harbor, 


| Michigan, fifty thousand dollars. 
| For the improvement of Menomonee har- 
May, eighteen hundred and sixty-four, which || 


bor, Michigan aud Wisconsin, twenty-five 


| thousand doliars. 


lor the improvement of Ahnapee harbor, 
Wisconsin, twenty five thousand dollars. 


| kor the improvement of Two Rivers harbor, 


Wisconsin, twenty-five thousand dollars. 


| For the improvement of Sheboygan harbor, 
tury cause to be transferred the said sum of | 


Wisconsin, eighteen thousand dollars. 
| For the improvement of Port Washington 
harbor, Wisconsin, fifieen thousand dollars. 
Kor the improvement of Kenosha harbor, 
Wisconsin, ten thousand dollars. 
For the improvement Chicago harbor, IIli- 
nois, ninety thousand dollars. 


Illinois, forty thousand dollars. 
For the improvement of Michigan City bar- 
bor, Indiana, fifiy thousand dollars. 


bor, Michigan, five thousand dollars. 
For payment to the Green Bay and Missis- 











andto the line of water communication between 
the Wisconsin river and the mouth of the Fox 


for the improvement of water communication 
between the Mississippiriver and Lake Michi- 
gan by the Wisconsin and Fox rivers, approved 
July seventh, eighteen hundred and seventy, 
reported by the Secretary of War to be needed, 
in his communication to the House of Repre- 


| sentatives dated March eighth, eighteen hun- |, 


dred and seventy-two, one hundred and forty- 
five thousand dollars. 





Michigan, thirty thousand dollars. 


For the improvement of White River har- | 


bor, Michigan, ten thousand dollars. 


Michigan, ten thousand doliars. 


For the improvement of Grand Haven har- | 


bor, Michigan, fifteen thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of Black Lake harbor, 
Michigan, ten thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of Saugatuck harbor, 


May Salisiactorily appearto uave been beld by || Michigan, fifteen thousand dollars. 


him, as such depositary, at the time of the fire 
i 


in said city on the ninth and tenth days of 


For the improvement of South Haven har- 
bor, Michigan, twelve thousand dollars. 





| bor, Michigan, three thousand dollars. 


for the repair, preservation, and completion | 


For the improvement of Calumet harbor, | 


For the improvement of New Buffalo har- | 


sippt Canal Company, for so much of all and | 
singular its property and rights of property in | 





river, including its locks, dams, canals, and | 
franchises, as were under the act of Congress 





For the improvement of Frankfort harbor, | 
| Michigan, ten thousand dollars. 
For the improvement of Manistee harbor, || 
| Michigan, ten thousand dollars. 
For the improvement of Pere Marquette | 
|| harbor, Michigan, ten thousand dollars. 
For the improvement of Pentwater harbor, || 
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For the improvement of Saint Joseph har- 


For the improvement of Saint Mary’s river 


| and Saint Mary’s Falls canal. Michigan, three 


hundred thousand do lars, of which sum fifteen 
theusand dollars may be applied to secure the 
right of way. ; 

or the improvement of Cheboygan harbor. 
Michigan, fifteen thousand doilars. 

For the improvement of Au Sable river 
Michigan, ten thousand dollars, ; 

For the improvement of Harbor of Refuge, 
on Lake Huron, one hundred thousand dol- 
lars. 

For the improvement of the mouth of Black 
river, in Saint Clair river, Michigan, fifteen 
thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of Saint Clair flats, 
Michigan, four thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of Toledo harbor, 
Ohio, fifteen thousand dollars. 

Kor the improvement of Sandusky river, 
Ohio, ten thousand dollars. m4 

For the improvement of Sandusky City har- 


/ bor, Ohio, thirteen thousand dollars. 


For the improvement of Ashtabula harbor, 


| Ohio, fifteen thousand dollars. 


For the improvement of Vermillion harbor, 
Ohio, five thousand dollars. ° 

For the improvement of Erie harbor, Penn- 
sylvania, fifteen thousand dollars, 

For the improvement of Dunkirk harbor, 
New York, twenty-five thousand dollars, 

For the improvementof Port Clinton harbor, 
Ohio, eight thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of Rocky River har- 
bor, Ohio, ten thousand dollars. 

For the improvementof Maumee river above 
Toledo, Ouio, seven thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of Monroe harbor, 
Michigan, ten thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of Buffalo harbor, 
New York, seventy five thousand dollars; and 
the unexpended balance heretofore appro- 
priated tor building sea wall at Buffalo. 

For the improvement of Olcott harbor, New 
York, ten thousand dollars, 

For the improvement of Oak Orchard har 
bor, New York, two thousand five bundrea 
dollars. 

For the improvement of Pultneyville har- 
bor, New York, ten thousand doilars. 

For the improvement of Little Sodus har- 
bor, New York, fitteen thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of Big Sodus harbor, 
New York, fifteen thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of Oswego harbor, 
New York, one hundred thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of Ogdensburgh har- 
bor, New York, ten thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of Plattsburgh harbor, 


| New York, ten thousand dollars. 


For the improvement of Burlington harbor, 
Vermont, thirty thousand dollars. 
For the improvement of Otter creek, Ver- 


mont, from Vergennes to its outlet on Lake 


Champlain, ten thousand dollars. 

For dredge and snag boats on the upper 
Mississippi river, forty-two thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of the Minnesota river, 
Minnesota, ten thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of the Des Moines 
rapids, Mississippi river, four hundred thou- 


/ sand dollars. 


For the improvement of the Rock Islano 


| rapids, Mississippi river, fifty thousand dollars 
For the improvement of Muskegon harbor, 


For the preservation of the Falls of Saint 


| Anthony, Minnesota, and the navigation of 


the Mississippi river above the same, fifty 
thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of the Mississippi. 
Missouri, and Arkansas rivers, ninety thousand 


doilars; for improvement of the little Mis- 


souri river, ten thousand dollars; for improve- 
ment of the Ouachita river, in Arkansas, 5X ¥ 
thousand dollars; and further imp:ovement ot 
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APPEN 


ie Ouachita river, 
sul nd dollars. 

Ee the improvement of the Monongahela 
river between Morgantown and New Geneva, 
» accordance with the plan submitted by Gen- 
eral A. A. Humphreys in Ins report to the 
Hquse of Representatives dated February 
sourteenth, eighteen hundred and seventy-two, 
pwenty-five thousand dollars. 

‘or the improvement of the Ohio river, and 
the harbors thereof, including the repair of 
the Cumberland dam, two hundred thousand 
dollars. 

‘or the improvement of the Osage river, 
Missouri, twenty-five thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of Currant river, Mis- 
souri, five thousand dollars. 

lor the continuing the work on the canal at 
the falls of the Ohoriver, three hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 


Louisiana, forty thou- 


the 
and the provisions 
the same from incuin- 


next session, or sooner, if practicable, 
condition of said canal, 
necessary to relieve 


brance, with a view to such legislation as will | 


render the same free to commerce at the 
earliest practicable period, subject only to 
such tolls as may be necessary for the super- 
iutendence and repair thereof, which shall not, 
alter the passage of this act, exceed five cents 
per ton. 

l'or theimprovement of the Mississippi river 
between the mouth of the Illinois river and 
the mouth of the Missouri river, twenty-five 
thousand doilars. 


For the improvement of the Mississippi | 


river between the mouth of the Missouri river, 
and the mouth of the Merrimac river, one 
hundred thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of the Wabash river, 
Indiana, Commencing at its mouth, fifty thou- 
sand dollars, 

l’or the Coutinuation of the work now in pro- 
gress on the Tennessee river, below Chat- 
tanooga, including the Muscle shoals, fifty 
thousand doliars. 


lor the improvement of the Tennessee river, 


between Knoxville and Chattanooga, twenty 
five thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of Cumberland river, 

l'ennessee, twenty thousand dollars, 

lor the improvement of the mouth of the 
Mississippi river, Louisiana, cne huudred and 
filty- -five thousand dollars. 

lor the improvement of Tones bayou, Louis 
lana, twenty thousand dollars. 


State of Louistana, fitteen thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of bar in Galveston 
bay, ten thousand dollars, and for improve- 
ment of* the harbor of Galveston, lexas, 
thirty-one thousand dollars. 

For the improvemeut of Cypress bayou, near 
Jefferson, Texas, ten thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of the Tangipahoa 
river, Louisiana, two thousand five hundred 
dollars. 

lor removing the raft in Red river, Louis- 
iana, one hundred and fifty thousand doilars. 

Mor removing the wreck of the gun-boat 
Oregon, in the Chifuncie river, Louisiana, six 
thousand dollars. 


For dredging the bar at the mouth of the | 
harbor of Cedar Keys, Florida, seven thousand 


five hundred dollars. 
lor dredging the bar at the mouth of Saint 
John’s river, Florida, ten thousand doilars. 
For the improvement of Mobile harbor and 
bay, Alabama, seventy five thousand dollars 
For the improvement of the ship- chanel in 
Charleston harbor, South Carolina, thirty-eight 
thousand seven hundred dollars. 
For removing obstruciious in Ashepoo river, 


South Carolina, one thousand three hundred | 


dollars. And the amountof the appropriation | 
made by act of Congress, approved July elev- 


And the Secretary of War is | 
hereby direeted to report to Congress, at its | 
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enth, eighteen hundred 
moving obstructions in Town creek, near 
Charleston, South Carolina, which remains 
unexpended, is hereby appropriated to remove 
wrecks obstructing navigation in Stono river, 
; South Carolina, near Church flats. 
| For the improve ment of Savannah harbor 
and river fifty thousand dollars. 
For the i Improvement of the entrance tothe || 
harbor of Baltimore, in Patapseo fiver, and || 
| Chesapeake bay, one hundred thousand dollars. || 
| For the improvement of the Rappahannock 
| river, below Fredericksburg, Virginia, fifteen 
thousand doliars. 
lor the improvement of the . 
Virginia, fifty thousand dollars. | 
For the improvement of the Appomattox | 
river below Petersburgh, Virginia, forty thou- | 


and seventy, for re- 


, Ge regia, 


James river, | 


| 


| sand dollars. 

lor the improvement of Aquia creek, Vir- 
|| ginia, one thousand five hundred dollars. 

|| For the improvement of Accotink creek, 
Virginia, five thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of the Roanoke river | 
below Weldon, North Carolina, ten thousand || 
dollars. \| 3 

| 


For the improvement of Cape Fear river, 
below Wilmington, North Carolina, one hun- 
dred thousand. dollars. 

For the improvement of Queenstown harbor, | 
Maryland, six thousand dollars. 

Yor the improvement of Worton harbor, 
Maryland, twelve thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of Cambridge harbor, | 
Maryland, ten thousand dollars. 

lor the improvement of Northeast river, 





For the iinprovement of the Wicomico river, 
Maryland, five thousand dollars. 

For clearing and improving the channel of 
the Schuylkill river from its mouth to the Chest- 
nut street bridge, Philadelphia, Peunsylvania, 
forty thousand dollars, of which sum sufficient 
is to be used for removing the rock between 
Locust street and the said Tid ew: 

For theimprovement of Wilmington harbor, 

Delaware, ten thousand dollars. 
‘| For the repair of pier of the ice harbor at 
New Castle, Delaware, and for building a new 
pier at said harbor, twenty seven thousand 
|| dollars. 

For the improvement of Delaware river, be- 
tween Trenton and Bordentown, New Jersey, 
ten thousand dollars. 

‘or the improvement of the Hudson river, 








lor the removal of obstructions in the East 

| river, New York, including Hell Gate, two 
hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars. | 

For the improvement of Providence river, | 
|| Rhode Island, ten thousand dollars. 
|| For the improvement of Pawtucket river, 
|| Rhode Island, ten thousand dollars. 
|| For the improvement of the Passaic river, | 
between Newark and Passaic, New Jersey, 
twenty-five thousand dollars. 
|| For the improvement and removal of rocks 
in Port Clester habor, New York, twelve 


l‘or the improvement of Roundout harbor, 
New York, ten thousand dollars. 

Kor the improvement of the breakwater at 
| Block Island, Rbode Island, fitty thousand 
doilars. 
| 
' 





lor the improvement of 
Rhode 
dollars. 
lor the improvement of the Thames river, 
Connecucut, ten thousand dollars. 
For the improvement of the Connecticut 
| river below Hartford, Connecticut, including 
Saybrook bar at the mouth of the river, forty 
| thousand doilars. 
lor the improvement of the Connecticut 
eee on or above Entield falls and below 
Holyoke, twenty-five thousand dollars. 


Pawcatuck river, 
Island and Connecticut, ten thousand 





| bor, Long Island, 


Maryland, ten thousand dollars. \| Massachusetts, 


|| New York, forty thousand dollars. \| 
For improvement of Calcasieu pass, in the | | 


' ° 
‘|| harbor of 


thopsand dollars. | 


|| namely: at 
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Forthe improvement of New Hoven harbor, 
Connecticut, twenty thousand dotlars, 

For the improvement of the Uousatonic 
river, Connecticut, fifteen thousand doilars. 

For the improvement of Bridgeport harbor, 
Conneeticut, forty thousand doilars. 

lor the imprevement of Norwalk harbor, 
Connecticut, between the stone bridge andthe 
railroad draw-bridge, teu thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of Port Jefferson har- 
New York, fifteen thousand 
dollars. 

For the improvement of Peconic river, 
Long Island, New York, ten thousand doliars, 

For the improvementot Huntington harbor, 
Long Island, New York, twenty-two thousand 
five hundred dollars. 

For the improvement of the Narragaugus 
river, Maine, ten thousand dollars. 

lor the improvement of Sullivan river and 
Sullivan falls, Maine, twenty-five thousand 
dollars. 

For the improvement of the Penobscot river, 
Maine, forty thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of the Kennebec 

Maine, eight thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of Royals river, Maine, 
ten thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of Portland harbor 
and Back bay, Maine, forty-five thousaud 
dollars. 

lor the improvement of 
fifteen thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of Richmond's Island, 
Maine, twenty thousand dollars. 

For removing rock in Gloucester harbor, 
ten thousand dollars, 

For the improvement of Boston harbor, Mas- 
sachuseits, seventy-five thousand dollars. 
For the improvement of Taunton 

Massachusetts, ten thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of Plymouth harbor, 
Massachusetts, two thousand five hundred 
dollars, 

For the improvement of Edgartown harbor, 
Massachusetts, twenty thousand dollars, 

For the improvement of Provincetown har 
bor, Massachusetts, five thousand dollars. 

lor the improvement of Wells harbor, 
Maine, five thousand dollars. 

For removal of rocks at entrance of Well 
fleet harbor, Massachusetts, five thousand dol- 
lars. 


c river, 


Saco river, Muine, 


river, 


above Haverhill, 
thousand dollars. 
For the improvement of Duxbury harbor, 
Massachusetis, ten thousand dollars. 
For the improvement of Wareham harbor, 
Massachusetts, ten thousand dollars. 


| lor the improvement ofthe Merrimac river 


Massachusetts, twenty-five 


| 
‘| For the improvement of the Lower Willa- 
| 


mette river, Oregon, fifty thousand dollars. 
For the improvement of the Upper Colum- 


| bia river, Oregon, fifty thousand dollars. 





removal of Rincon rock, in the 
San Francisco, California, fitty 
| thousand dollars. 

| Forthe improvement of the breakwater at 
Wilmington, Caliloruia, seventy-five thousand 


For the 


| dollars. 


For the improvement of the Tombigbee 
| river, ten thousand dollars. 

| For removal of rocks at New Haven harbor, 
| Connecticut, fifteen thousand dollars. 

| For improvement of Cocheco river within 
| the town of Dover, New Hampshire, ten thou- 
| sand dollars. 

| For improvement of Black River harbor, 
Ohio, twenty thousand dollars. 

For surveys and examinations, with a view 
to the improvement of rivers and harbors, one 
| hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
| Sec. 2. That the Secretary of War is hereby 

directed to cause examinations or surveys, or 
| both, to be made at the following points, 
Keyport harbor, New Jersey; 
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channel between Staten Island and New Jer- |) report of the examination or survey of such || For fort at Fort point, entrance to the har- a tion, an 
at Cohansey creek, New Jersey ; at Bear | point, to Congress: Provided, That so much 1 bor of San Francisco, California, eighty five 4 ned b 
creek, Lake Ontario, New York; at Wad- | of the amount herewith appropriated for the || thousand dollars. 4 ars, OF 
dington harbor, New York; for a breakwater | survey of rivers and harbors as is requisite for | lor fort at Lime point, entrance to the har. 4 months, 
at Rouse s point, on Lake Champlain, New contingencies, may he used for said purpose. i} bor ot San Francisco, Calitornia, seventy live accordll 
York ; at Port Austin aud Port Crescent, Avrroveb, June 10, 1872. thousand dollars. , APPL 
Michigan: at the mouth of Pensaukie river, — | For fort at Alcatraz Island, in the harbor of 
Wisconsin; at Waukegan harbor, Illinois; | San L’rancisco, California, forty- two thousand CuaP. 4 
the Machias river, Maine: at Wickford har- | CHar. CDXVII.—An Act making Appropri- || five hundred dollars. visiol 
bor and Newport harbor, Rhode Island; the wtions for the Construction, Preservation, lor sea-coast mortar batteries, one hundred Goal 
east side of Providence river, between Tield’s | and Repairs of certain Fortifications, and || thousand dollars. in th 
point aud Fox point, Rhode Island; at Port other works of Defence. lor permanent platforms for modern cannon Miss 
Orford, Oregon; at Estero bay, San Louis Be it enacted by the Senate and Houseof Rep- || of large caliber, fitty thousand dollars, Be it 
Obispo county, California; the mouths of | resentalives of the United States of Americain For contingencies of fortifications, two hun- esenta 
Nomoni creek and Occoquan river, Virginia; || Congress assembled, Vhat the following sums || dred and fifty thousand dollars. rs as 
the bay or sound from Delaware line through | be, and the same are hereby, appropriated, Vor surveys for military defences, one hun- — ye 
Worcester county to Chinooteague inlet, Vir- || out of any money in the Treasury not other- || dred and fifty thousand dollars. setae 0 
ginia, with a view to aninletat orneara place || wise appropriated, for the following fortifica- APPROVED, June 10, 1872. Klorid 
called the Hommacks; for a ship-canal be- | tions and other works of defence, viz: aah 
tween the waters of Gaiveston bay and Saline | For Fort Gorges, Portland harbor, Maine, Cuar. CDXVIII.—An Act for the Relief of ads e 
lake, Texas; Cheste r river at Kent Island | twenty thousand dollars. John C. Beaumont. sume é 
narrows, Maryland; Saint Francis river, from For Fort Preble, Portland harbor, Maine, niacin 
Ciecncakihi: Mees: caceret ; Gasconade river, || forty-two thousand five hundred dollars. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- a ; 
Missouri; Tombigbee river, between Fulton lor Fort Seammeti, Portland harbor, Maine, resentatives of the United States of America in ae 
and Columbus, Mississippi; harbor of Cedar | forty two thousand five hundred dollars. | Congress assembled, That the President of the mn 
Keys and channel to same, Florida; Niantic | Kor battery on Portland Head, Portland, United States , by and with the advice and con- atl 1 
river, Connecticut; the bars at the outlet of || Maine, fifty thousand dollars. sent of the Senate, restore John C. Beaumont Sith t 
Sabine pass, Texas; the Mississippi river) For Fort. Warren, Boston harbor, Massa- to the position of captain on the active list, to ers 
between the mouth of the Missouri river and || chusetts, eighty-five thousand dollars. — pomuen at the foot of the list of captains : RAS 
the mouth of the Ohio river; west end ofthe | For Fort Winthrop, Boston barbor, Massa- Provided, That that the passage of this act ae 
pass at and near Bio Buck point, Texas; the | chusetts, sixty-four thousand dollars. Shall not entitle the said John ©. Beaumont to 5 een 
bar atthe mouth of Sabine riverin Sabine lake, | For Fort Independence, Boston harbor, draw any additional back pay. al 
aad to extend upthe main chaunelof said river | Massachusetts, forty-two thousand five hun- Arrroven, June 10, 1872. of the 
to the town of Belzora; at the mouth of the || dred dollars. Rlork 
Nuches river, in Sabine lake, and to extend lor Fort Adams, Newport harbor, Rhode || Cuarp. CDXIX.—An Act relative to Retired ee 
up the main channel of said river to the town | Island, eighty-five thousand dollars. Otticers of the Army. : 
of Boonville, at the point where the Angelica | For Fort Schuyier, East river, New York, Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- oe 
river falls into the Nuches river, and to ex eighty-five thousand dollars, s resentatives of the United States of America in a 
tend up the main channel of said river to the | — bor fort on Willett’s point, East river, New Congress assembled, Vhat alt officers of the nem 
town of Pattouia, lexas; at the mouth of the | York, seventy-six thousand five hundred dol- || United States Army who may hereafter be re- baa 
lrinity river, in Galveston bay, and to extend | lars. > ’ a tired shall be retired upon the actual rank held as 
up the main ee said river to the town } For Fort Wood, Bedloe’s Island, New Y ork by them at the date of retirement, and the Be 
gen, eae Washingt, Non | hasbor, Naw Yor, serenee thousand dolar. | ir-socand rcionof the atte vnerneennd UML 
mouth of Mackay’s creek, North Carolina; || in New York harbor, New York, forty thou- = er er a Cong 
Chippewa river up to Chippewa falis, Wi || 1 doll e or canes Sapenven — oS any 
eerie aren aS re ey eee, ee Seer eighteen hundred and sixty-six, is hereby . 
cousin; harbor at Swanton, Vermont; harbor | lor fort on the site of Fort Tompkins, New nanented Hon, 
at Galveston, Texas; at Apalachicola river, \ York harbor, New York, thirty-two thousand ia June 10, 1872 Leg 
from Chattahooche, Florida, to Apalachicola; || dollars; and for completing the earthwork of , : : Bpee 
ai Chattahooche river, from Columbus, Geor- || the glacis and slopes inand about Fort Tomp- - bIpp 
gia, to Chattuhooche, Florida; at Flint river, || kins, New York harbor, fifty-one thousand | Cnar. CDXX.—An Act to Prevent and Pun- Int 
trom Albany, Georgia, to Chattahooche, Fior- | dollars. ish the Obstruction of the Administration of f dl 
ida; forsurvey of breakwater at Milford, Con- || | For Battery Hudson, New York harbor, New Justice in the Courts of the United Siates. “4 pert 
necticut; mouth of Pine river, Michigan; the || York, seventeen thousand dollars. Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- i or s 
harbor of San Diego, California; mouth of || For Fort Mifflin, near Philadelphia, Penn- resentatives of the United States of America in a or ¢ 
Grand Calumet river, Indiana; Great Ka- | sylvania, seventy-two thousand dollars. Congress assembled, Vhat if any person or 7 and 
bawha river, from the great falls to the mouth, Fora new fort opposite Fort Delaware, Del- || persons shall corruptly, or by threats or force, " brie 
West Virginia; to complete the survey of the || aware river, Delaware, forty-two thousand five || or by threatening letters, or any threatening q tion 
James river and Kanawha canal; for survey |) huodred dollars. || communications, endeavor to influence, intim- ord 
of Camden harbor, Maine; for a sea-wall or || For Fort McHenry, Baltimore harbor, Mary- || idate, or impede any grand or petit+ jury or 4 ley 
breakwater at Prinidad harbor, California; of || land, twenty-one thousand dollars. juror of any court of the United States, in the zl get 
the channel and bank at entrance of Salem For fort at Lazarette point, Baltimore har- || discharge of his or their duty, or shall cor- obs 
harbor; on Merrimack river, Massachusetts, | bor, Maryland, thirteen thousand dollars. ruptly, or by threats or force, or by threaten- é n” 
irom Haverhiil to Newburyport, including For Fort Foote, Potomac river, Maryland, || ing letters, or any threatening communications, 7 tric 
Yuck Holeand Currier shoals ; the New river, | twenty-one thousand dollars, ‘| influence, obstruct, or impede, or endeavor to ig 
from the mouth of Greenbrier, in West Vir || bor Fort Washington, Potomac river, Mary- || influence, obstruct, or impede, the due admin: F bri 
yiuia, to the lead mines, in Wythe county, || land, twenty-one thousand dollars. istration of justice therein, such person or per- a 
Virginia; at St. Helena bar, in the Columbia | For Fort Monroe, Hampton roads, Virginia, || sons so offending shall be liable to prosecution vis 
river, Oregon ; for survery for the removal! of | forty-two thousand five hundred dollars. therefor by indictment, and shall, on convic- col 
rechs of gun-boats, steamers, and other ob- For Fort Moultrie, Charleston harbor, South || tion thereof, be punished by fine not exceed- bra 
tructions placed Yazoo river during the | Carolina, thirty-five thousand dollars. ing one thousand dollars, or by imprisonment ’ a 
war, and for the resurvey of Savannah harbor ; For Fort Sumter, Charleston harbor, South || not exceeding one year, or by both, according : Lh; 
(he Delaware mver between Trenton and | Carolina, thirty-five thousand dollars. | to the aggravation of the offence. And if any / un 
aston ; for the survey of the river St. Mary's, || For Fort Jackson, Savannah river, Georgia, || person or persons shall attempt to influence be 
11 Onio and Indiana; for the survey of ‘the | fifieen thousand dollars. | the action or decision of any grand or petit ab 
Minnesota river above the mouth of the Yel- | For Fort Pulaski, Savannah river, Georgia, juror upon any issue or matter pending before Bu 
low Me dicine, Minnesota, twenty-five thousand dollars, |, such juror, or before the jury of which he is a ch 
See. 3. That inthe examinations or surveys | For Fort Taylor, Key West, Florida, forty- member, or pertaining to his or their duties, = 
of al points mentioned in the foregoing sec- |) two thousand five hundred dollars. | by writing or sending to him any letter or let- se 
ton, the Seeretary of War be directed to as- || For Fort Jefferson, Garden Key, Florida, || ters, or any communication in print or writing sh 
ceriain, as far as practicable, the amount of |) forty-two thousand five hundred dollars. | in relation to such issue or matter, without the -_ 
toumage of commercial business during the For Fort Jackson, Mississippi river, Louis- || order previously obtained of the court before = 
previous year at each point, together with  iana, sixty-four thousand dollars. which the said juror is summoned, such per- wh 
such other facts as bear upon the question of | For Fort Saint Philip, Mississippi river, | son or persons so offending shall be deemed L 
the contemplated improvement, and that he Louisiana, forty-two thousand tive hundred || guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall be liable (o be 
communicate the same, together with his . dollars. i| prosecution therefor by indictment or informa- by 
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yn, and sball, on conviction thereof, be pun- 
shed by fine not exceeding one thousand dol- 
rs, or by imprisonment not exceeding six 
mouths, or by both such fine and imprisonment, 
eccording to the aggravation of the offence. 
ApProveD, June 10, 1872. 


Cuar. CUXXI.—An Act to extend the pro- 
visions of an Act entitled ‘*An Act for the 
tinal Adjustment of Private Land Claims 
in the States of Florida, Louisiana, and 
Missouri, and tor other purposes.”’ 

Le itenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
yesentatives of the United States of America in 
agress assembled, That the provisions of 

e act enittled ‘An Act for the final adjust- 
ut of private land claims in the States of 
adda. Louisiana, and Missouri, and 


giher purposes,’’ approved June twenty-sec- 


for 


NDIX TO THE 


} or pivot 


| bottom chord of the bridge; 


| of the river: 


CONGRESSIONAL 


Laws of the Uniti d State 


draw over the main _ onel of the river at an 
accessible and navigable point, and with spans 
of not less than one hundred and s 
length in the clear on each side ot 


pier of 


xty feet in 
the ceutt il 
the draw; and the next ad 
joining spans to the draw shall not be 
than two hundred and fitty feet; 


Spans shall 


less 
and saul | 
2 } . } at Y ' 
not be less than thir vii nobove 
low-water mark, and not 
extreme high-water 


} } 
ie@ss aOoOVeE 


thau 
mark, mea 


fen 
suring to the 
and the pl rs of 
el with the current 
And provided also, That said 
draw shall be Opened promptiy, upon reason- 


said bridge shali be para 


able signal, for 
“ : tous 1, iV 
ho Case 


} 
the passage of boats; and in 
shall Untecessary de lay OCCUPTIN Open 


ing the said dcaw during or after the passage 


oud, eighteen huudved and sixty, be, and the | 


same are hereby, extended, and the same shall 

uunue in force for a period of three years 
hot and alter the passage of this act. 

Sec. 2. That all persons claiming land as 
ecilied in the tirst section of said act may 
have their claims coutirmed. in 
with the forms and in the manner preseribed 
in Said a@i, in aii Cases where it shall be satis- 
factorily proved that the claimants, and those 
{yom whom they derive title, have held con- 
“inuous possession Of the jand claimed, from 


the date of the cession to the United States | 


territory out of which the Stares of 
[lorida, Louisiana, and Missouri were formed. 
APPROVED, Jue 10, 1872. 


of the 


Cuap. CDXXI1L.—An Actio authorize the Con- 


accordance |! 


strucuion of a Bridge across the Mississippi 


river at or near the City of Red Wing, in 

the State of Minnesota, and to establish it 

as a Post Road. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That it shall be lawful tor 
aby person Or persous, COMpany or corpora- 
won, being first thereto authorized by the 
Legislatures of Minnesota and Wisconsin re- 
spectively, to build a bridge across the Missis- 
sippi river, at or near the city of Red Wing, 
in the State of Minnesota, and to lay ou or 
over said bridge raiiway tracks for the more 
perfect connection of any railroads that are, 
or shall be, constructed to the said river at 
or Opposite said point, under the limitations 
and conditions hereinafter provided; that said 
bridge sha'l not interfere with the free naviga- 
tion of said river beyond what is necessary in 
order iv carry into effect the rights and privi- 
leges hereby granted; aud in case of any liu- 
gation arising from any obstruction, or alleged 


obstruction, to the free navigation of said | 


river, the cause may be tried betore the dis- 
trict Court of the United States of any State 
in which any portion of said obstruction or 
bridge touches. 

Sec. 2. That any bridge built under the pro- 
visions of this act may, at the option of the 
company building the same, be built as a draw- 
bridge, with a pivot or other form of draw, or 
with unbroken or Continuous spans: Provided, 
that if the said bridge shall be made with 
unbroken wud continuous spans, it shall not 
be of less elevation, in any Case, than fifty feet 
extreme high-water mark, as under 
stood at the point of location, to the bottom 
chord of the bridge; nor shall the spans of 
suid bridge be less than two hundred and fifty 
ieet in leugth, and the piers of said bridge 
shail be parallel with the current of the river, 
uid the main span shall be over the main 
channel of the river, and not less than three 
hundred feet in length: And provided also, 
‘Lhavif any bridge built under this act shail 
be constructed as a draw- bridge, the same shall 


ubove 


be constructed as a pivet draw-bridge, with a i 


42p Conc. 2p Sess.— No. 52. 


of trains. 

Sev. 3. That any bridge constructed under 
this act, and according to its limitations, 
be a lawful structure, and shall be known and 
recognized as a post route, which, also, 
no bighe r charge shall be made for ihe trans 
mission over the samme of the mails, the troops, 
and the munitions of war of the United States 
than the rate per mile paid for their transport- 
ation over the railroads or public highways 
leading to the said bridge, and the United 
States shail have the right of way tor 
telegraph purposes across said bridge. 

Sec. 4. Phat all railway companies desiring 
to use said bridge shall have and be entitled 
to equal rik ghts aud oo eyes In the passave 
of tie same, and in the use of the machinery 
| and fixtures the eaten of all the approaches 
thereto, under and upon such terms and con 
ditions as shail be prescribed by the Secretary 
of War, upon hearing the allegations aud 
proofs of the parties in case they shail no! 
agree. 

SEC. That the plan and specifications, 
witli Sia necessary drawings of said bridg: 
shall be submitted to the Secretary of War 
for his approval, and until he approve the 
plan and location of said bridge it shall not 
be built or commenced; and should any 
change be made in the plan of said bridge 
during the progress of the work thereon, such 
| chan iges shall be subje ct to the ay) — of the 
| Secretary of War; and all changes in the 
construction of said bridge that may be 
directed by Congress sball be made at the 
cost and expense of the owners thereof. 

Sec. 6. That right to alter or amend 
this act, so as to prevent or remove all mate- 
rial obstructions to the navigation of 
river by the construction of bridges, 
expressly reserved. 

APPROVED, June 10, 


shall 


upon 


} 
pustal 


said 
is hereby 


1872. 


CDXXIII.—An Act to autborize the 
Sale of certain Public Property. 


CuHap. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, that the Sec: 
War be, and he is hereby, aut 
directed to sell, in whole or in subdi- 
visions as shall, in his opinion, the 
greatest amount of money, either by public 
auction or by inviting proposals for the pur 
chase thereof, and in either case to the hig 
est bidder, all the lands and tenements belong 
| ing to the United States, at Rome, New York; 
Vergennes, Vermont; Fayetteville, North 
| Carolina; Mount Vernon, Alabama; and 
Chatiahoochee, Fiorida, now or heretotor: 
used for arsenal purposes, and known, 
ively, as Lome arsenal, Champlain arsenal, 
North Carolina arsenal, MountVeruon arsenal, 
and Apalachicola arsenal ; 
lands and tenements belon 
States at Shreveport, 
and Jefferson, lexas: 
Davis counties, ‘exas; 
acres of laud, more or | 


etary of 
horized and 
such 
secure 


} 
oi 





respect- 


also the captured 
ing to the United 
Louisiana; Marshall 

\ > na 
and in Marion and 
and a tract of forty 


$8, situated about two 


GLOBE. 


and 


42p Cone 9., SEss. 


one half miles from the 
States arsenalat August: 
prises the site of the old Unites iNStates arsenal 
and any 


so-called 


present U 
1, GFeorgia, Which com 
adjoining land purchased by the 
*2e onfederate State 3°? 


which tell to 


the United States as capture d property, and 
which has hitherto been sold, and all the 
inaterial and buildings of the powder works 
erected by the so-called * coufederate pov: 
ernment thereon: Provided. That no sale 
shall be made under this act until the time, 
terms, place, and mode thereof shall have 


been published in one of the principal news 
papers in the city of Washington, in two of 
the ssincipel papers printed at the capital of 
the State, and one paper printed in the county 
in which the arsenal or lands to be sold are 
situated, for the space of sixty days prior to 
If no newspaper is printed in the 
county where the property to be sold is situ- 
ated, the notice shall be puoblishe 
newspaper printed in any adjoining 

Sec 2. That 
property above 


the sale. 
then tina 
county. 
payment for the 
directed to De sold shall be in 


the terms of 


all cases not less than one fourth cash and the 
remainder on a eredit of one, two, and three 
years, with interest at six per centum = per 
annum, secured by dand | bond] and surety 
from the purchaser or purchasers ; and the 
Seeretary of Waris empowered and required, 
Ol receiving the purchase money ih tull, to 


| execute ali hecessary deeds of said property 


; after paying tae necessary expenses 


to the purchaser or purchasers thereot on 
behalf ot the United States. 

Sec. 3. That the proceeds of said sales, 
thereot, 
shall, upon receipt of the be paid by 
the Secretary of War into the Treasury. 


APPROVED, June 10, 1872. 


Saine, 


Cuarv. CDXAIV.—An Act for the Restoration 
to Market of certain Lands in Michigan. 
Beitenacted bythe Senate and House of Rep- 

reseniatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘Voat ali the lands re 
maining undisposed of in the reservation made 
for the Ouawa and Chippewa Indians of Mich 
reaty of July thirty-first, eighteen 
hundred and fitty five, shall be restored to 
market by proper notice, ander direction of 
the Secretary of the Luterior, as hereinafter 
provided. 

Sev. 2. That said unoccupied lands shall be 
Open lO homestead entry for six months trom 
the passage of this act by lndians only of said 
tribes who shall have not made 
purchases under said treaty, including such 
members of said tribes as have 
since the expiration of the ten years named in 
the treaty; aud any Indian so entitled shall be 
permitted to make his homestead entry at the 
local office within the six months aforesaid of 
not exceeding one bundred and sixty acres, or 
quarier section of minimum, or eghiy 
double minimum land, on making 
proper proof of his mgt under such rules as 
may be preseribed by the Secretary of 
Interior: Lrovided, L hat the coileector of Cus- 
toms for the district in which said land is sit- 
uated is hereby authorized, and it 
duty to select for such minor 


vat by the 


sELCCLIONS Or 


become ot ave 


one 
acres of 


| 
tue 


18 made Lis 


children as would 


be entitied under this law as beirs of any 
Judian. 

Sec. 3. That all actual, permanent, Honea 
fide settlers on any Of Said lands who settled 


prior to the first day of January, eighteen 
hundred and seventy two, shali be entitled 
io enter either under the homestead laws or 


to pay for atthe minimum or double mini 
mum price, as the case may be, not exceed- 
in g one hundre d and sixt y acres of the former 
or eighty acres of the latter class of land on 
making proot of his settlement and continued 
residence before the expiration of six mouths 


irom the passage Of Lhis act. 
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Sec. 4. That all selections by Indians here- 
tofore made and regularly reported and recog- 
! das valid and proper by the Secre ary ol 


ym ot Indian Affairs, 


i i i bone! 
’ | ? taont i 


Mali be patented To the respective Indians mak 
ng th mye and all vies heretolore made 
and reported where the same are regular and 
nO n conflict with such selections, or with 
i other valid adverse right, except of the 

“1 States, are hereby conutirmed, and 


patents shall issue thereon as in other cases 
according to law. 

sec. 5. That immediately after the expira- 
tion of said six months, the Secretary shall pro 


ceed to restore 
by public 
and alter 
ject to It 


the remaining lands to market 


notice of not less than th rly days, 
they shall be 
he general laws governing the disposi- 
tion of the public lands of the United States: 
Provided, Vat none of the lands herein men- 


tioned shall be subject to or 


~iit h 


restoration sub- 


taken under any 
grant of lands for public works or improve 


ments, or by any railroad company. 
Arrrovenp, June 10, 1872, 
Cuarv. COXXNV.—An Act to refund Duties 
id I (; a \V 1g ‘ il Mereh: liga 
posute aot FOOUS, WATS, ali VWeTCNANGISE 


ig th bond or 


‘ 
ol Wuyust, eighteen 


Store on tae irs) day 


hundred and seventy- 

Be ile nach ad by the Ne nate and Hlouse of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of 
embled, 


America in 
lhat whenever it shali be 
shown to the satustaction of the Secretary ot 
the ‘asury that parties are entitied to retund 
ot duties pi aid on goods, wares, and merchan- 
dise remaining in public stores or bonded ware 
houses on the first day of August, eighteen 
hundved and seventy-two, under the provisions 
of the eighth section of the act approved 
dune six, eighteen hundred and seventy-two, 
entitled **Au act to reduce duties on imports 
and to reduce internal taxes, and for other 
purposes,’ it shall be the duty of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to draw bis warrant upon 
the Treasurer, directing said Treasurer to 
refund the out of any money in the 
‘Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
Arrroven, June 10, 187: 


CONGTESS AS 


same 


Cuar. CDOXXVI.— hed Act to repeal so much 
of section six of an Act entitled **An Act 
making Ap propris tions for the support of 
the Army tor the yearending June thirtieth, 
eighteen hundred and seventy, and for other 
purposes,’’ approved March third, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-nine, as prohibits Pro 
motions in the Engineer Department of the 
Army. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of ) 
Congress assembled, That so much of section 
six of an act entided “An act making ap- 
propriations for the support of the Army for 
the year ending June thirtieth, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy, and for other purposes, 
approved March third, eighteen hundred and 
sixty nine, as prohibits promotions and 
new appointments in the engineer depart- 
ment be, and the same is hereby, repealed: 
Provided, Vhat nothing herein contained shall 


America in 


authorize promotion in said departmentabove 
the grade of colonel. 

Areroven, June 10, 1872 
Cuar. COXXVIT.—An Act to establish cer- 


tain Post Roads. 
Be il enact d by the Se nate and House of Lep- 


resentalives of the United Stales of America in 


Congress assembled, That tie tollowing be, 
and are hereby, estab! las post roads: 
ALABAMA 


From Mitchell to Oswichee. 
Krom dacksonville, via White 


| and 
Mdwardsville, to Ke mips Store, 


Plains 


APPEN 


DIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 


Laws of the United States. 


From [dwardsville, via Bell’s Mills, Arba- 
coochie, Slate Hill, and Wildwood, to Wed- 
owee, 

rom Pine Apple to Cokeville. 


From Oxford 
From Dadeviile, 


Wetumpka, 


to Kemp’s Creek. 
vit Howell's Store, to 
ARKANSAS 


’ 


From Taylor’s Creek to Cherry Valley. 
Fri om iL ocksburg to Mineral Springs. 
Irom Gree nsboro’ to Powhatan. 
From Big Flat to Pineville. 
From Sycamore, via Table Rock, McClure’s 
Mills, and Buffalo City, to Yellville. 
rom Conmey to Quitman, 
From Dallas, via Kagle Gap, to Chacoville. 
rom Batesville, via Black Oak and Mount 
Olive, to Pineville. 
From Antrim, via Okalona, Rome, Beech 


| Creek, and Red Hill, to Camden. 


From Fayetteville to Vinitia. 
CALIFORNIA, 


l'rom Hydesville, via Gibson’s Store, Rob- 
inson’s Store, Coutses Store, and Kickamakie, 
to Round Valley. 


Krom Reno, in Nevada, to Greenville. 
From Independence to Deep Springs. 
From Havolahto Mineral Park, in Orizona. 
From San Buenaventara to Hueneme. 
From San Diego, via Spring Valley, Cagin 
Rancho, Valle de los Viegos, Gauatary, and 


Stonewall Mine, to Julian Mines. 
From Merced, via Snellings and Coulterville, 
to Yosemite. 
Krom Coultersville to La Grange. 
: : ad 
From San Louis Rey, via Mount Fairview, 


to Temecula. 


From Independence, via Toll-House, Deep 


| Spring Valley, and Slida Vailey, to Gold Mount- 


ain. 

Krom Modesta, via Horr’s 
ersville, to Yosemite. 

From San Diego, via Pamii, San Pascual, 


tanch and Coult- 


Montserate, Wolf's Store, and San Jacinto, to || vill 
|, ville. 


San Bernardino. 

From Ballena to Oak Grove. 

Krom Santa Clara, via Lexington, Summit 
House, San Lorenzo, and Felton, to Santa 
Cruz. 

Krom Elk Grove. via Sheldon and Cosum- 


_nes,to Michigan Bar. 





COLORADO. 
From Colorado Springs, via Easton, to 
Gomer’s Maiiis. 
Irom Puebla, via Huerfano Junction, Baggs- 
ville, and Los Animas, to Fort Lyon. 
DAKOTA. 


From Yankton, via Green Island, Nebraska, 


to Cheyenne, in Wyoming. 


l'rom Yankton, 
port. 

rom Medary to Lake Benton, in Minnesota. 

From Vermillion, via Turnersville, to Wick- 
low. 


via Todd’s Ford, to Rock- 


FLORIDA, 


From Orlando to Cross Prairie. 

Krom Concord to Harrell, via Calvary, in 
Georgia. 

‘rom New Smyrna, via Spring Hill and 
Lake Beresford, to Hawkinsville. 

rom Cedar Keys to Sumpterville. 

‘rom Orlando, via Lake Marion and Fort | 
Drum, to Saint Lucie. 

rom Key West, via Charlotte Harbor, to 
Tan nba. 

Krom Fort Mead to Charlotte Harbor. 

From Okehumkee, via Sumpterville, 
Brooksville. 

rom New Troy, via Cook’s Hammock, to 
Deadman’s Bay. 

Krom Jacksonville, via Callahan, 
Kerry, Coleraine, and Trader’s Hill, to Centre 
Village, Georgia, 


to 


GLOBE. 





i| 
} 


| 
| 
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King’s | 


| 
| 
| 
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GEORGIA, 

From Elberton, viaSummervale, Cold W 
and Cedar Creek, to Hartwell, 

From Penfield to Woodville. 

From Boston, via Old Grooverville, Ama. 
cilla Station, to Monticello. Florida. a 

From Danielsville, 
Antioch, to Elberton. 

rom Valdosta, via Long Pond, 
Store, to Jennings Post Office, 

From Dearing to Luther. 

Krom Washington, via Baker's Ferry, 
Elberton. 


ater, 


via Pool’s Grove and 


Swilley 
Florida. 


to 
ILLINOIS. 


From Milford, via Ash Grove, to Buckley 

Krom Hull’s Station, to Richfield. id 

From Eddyville, via Stonefort, to Sarahville. 

From Opdyke, via Harris Grove, to Webb's 
Prairie. 

From 
Garden. 

From McLeansboro, via McLansboro and 
Tamaroa road, to Ewing. 


Tamaroa, via Winfield, to Spring 


INDIANA. 


From West Lebanon, via Walnut Grove, te 
Boswell. 

From Lafayette, via Montmoreney, 
Grove, Oxford, Boswell, and 
Bioomington. 


Pond 
Paxton, to 


IOWA. 


From Manson to Algona. 
Krom West Side, via Levey, Boyer Valle 
and Eden, to Storm Lake. 


From Jacksvaville, via Pond Tattey, to 
Cresco. 

Krom Chillicothe to Munterville. 

Irom Elidora, via State Centre, to Des 
Moines. 

From Cherokee to Sibley. 

From Levey to Sac City. 

From Centreville, via Walnut City and 


| Iconium, to Tyrone. 


From Ottumwa, via Ormanville, to Union 


From College Springs to Achison, in Mis- 


| sourl. 





From Delhi to Hartwick. 
KANSAS. 


From Neodosha, via Sternerton, Jerett, and 


_Longion, to Kik Falls. 


from Osborne City, via valley of the Soi- 
omon, to west line of the State. 

From Salina, via Lindsburg and Hutchin- 
son, to Pomeroy. 

From Jewell City, via Burr Oaks, to Led 
Cloud. 

From Eureka, via Christiana, to Cottonwood 
Falls. 

From Belleplain to Oxford. 

From Jewell City, via Aurora, to Beloit. 

From Concordia, via Aurora, to Cawker 
City, in Mitchell county. 

From Hutchinson, via Sherman Pomeroy, 


_to Vamp Supply, in the Indian territory. 


KENTUCKY. 
From Mayfield, via Cuba and Dukedom, to 
Dresden. 
throm Whitesburg to Prestonburg. 
Krom Jamestown to Cumberland City. 


From Greensburg, via Vaughn’s Store, to 
| Edmonton. 


MARYLAND. 


Cumberland to Bottle Run Tannery. 
Wolfsville to Smithburg. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Oak Bluffs Landing to Edgartown. 
Greentield to Conwafy}. 
MAINE. 
East Bradford to South La Grange. 
MICHIGAN. 
lonia to Easton. 
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TOY, 


1, to 


a, to 


ery. 


le 


MINNESOTA, 


From Benson Indian 


to agency at Big 
Stone Lake. 
from Cosmos, via Birch Coolie, to Beaver 
ralis. 
From Montevidio, via Clastes Falls, to 


Morris. 
From Blooming Prairie to Waltham. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

From Brookville to Pickensville. 
From Greenville to Rolling Fork. 

From Cartersville, via Burnt Mills, Bur 
ton’s, and Hickory Plains, to Marietta. 

From Cold Water, via Taylor's Store, to 
Tunica Bluff. 

From Sbubuta to Brookhaven. 

Krom Hernando, via Eudora, to De Soto 
Front. 

Irom Iuka to Pikesville. 

Irom Paulding, via Ktahoma and Laconia, 
to Taylorville. 

rom Vernon, via Woodbine, to Satartia. 

rom Morton to Polkville. 

rom Bolton to Brownsville. 


MISSOURI. 


From Crocker to Lima Creek. 
From California, via Jamestown, Prairie 
Houce, Govuches Mills, and Overton, to Roche- 


; rt 


rom Cornelia, via Burneti’s Station, to 
Windsor. 

from Nevada to Moundville. 

Krom Liun, via Mount Ariel, to Owen's 
Mills. 

‘rom Little Osage, via Metz, Prior’s Creek, 
and Dunean, to Barnesville. 

Krom O'Fallon to Welisburg. 

From Welisburg, via Chain-of Rocks, to 
Oid Monroe. 

rom New Hope to Falmouth. 

rom Georgia, via Galesburg, to Miners- 
ville. 

rom Willow Springs, via Richville, to Buf- 
falo City. 

‘rom Columbia, via Stephens’ Store and 
Millersburg, to Fulton. 

Krom Iberia to Dixon. 

rom West Plains, via Speers Mills, to 
Gainesville. 

From West Plains to Mountain Home. 

From Salem, via Carpentersvilie, Sammens- 
ville, Harlem’s Mills, Cross Roads, and Layo 
Store, to West Plains. 

From Maysville to Rochester. 

From Frankford, on St. Louis and Keokuk 
railroad, via Spencersburg, to Curryviile. 

NEW YORK, 

From Kelloggsville to New Hope. 
Krom New Bremen, via Beaver Falls, 


to 
Croghan. 


From Franklinville to Elgin. 
From Panama to North Clymer. 


From Hedgesville to Rathbunville. 

Krom Masouville, via East Masonville, to 
Sidney Centre. 

From Windham Centre to Jewett. 

From Ellenville to Drown’d Lands. 

Krom Mayfield, via Cranberry Creek, to 
Northviile. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
From Harrisville, via Pottersville, to Keene. 
NORTH CAROLINA, 
From Mull Store to Happy Home. 
From Black Liver Chapel to Kelley’s Cove. 
NEVADA, 


From Austin to Lida. 
From Montezuma, 
Mountain. ; 
NEBRASKA. 


via Alida, to Gold 


From Kearney Station, via Fort Kearney, 
Repubiican City, to fruesdale and Hays’ City, 
In Kausas. 
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Laws of the United States. 


From North Platte, via Stockville, to Hays’ 
City, in Kansas. 


From Exeter, via Empire, Glengary, and 
Jersey City, to Big Sandy. 
NEW JERSEY. 
From Meshanic, via Allendale and Rock 
Mills. to Blawenburgh. 


From Dover to Mine Hill. 
From Walpack Centre to Branchville. 
ONL, 

From Frazersburg, via 
New Guilford. 

From Mount Airy to New Baltimore. ; 

From Blue Rock to Young Hickory. 

From St. Clair to Calcutta. 

From Whipple to Masterton. 

From Salem Centre, via Danville, to Kyger. 


West Carlisle, to 


From Harrisonville, via Sype’s Mills and 
Needmore, to Warfordsburg. 

From Bloomsburg. via Mordansville, Rohes- 
burg. and Stillwater, to Benton. 

Krom New Brighton, via Bush Creek, to 
Barrisville. 

From Jackson Corners to Philipsburg. 


| 
} PENNSYLVANIA. 
| 
| 


From Poeono to Houser’s Mills. 

From State Lick, via MeVil, to North 
Bultfalo. 

Krom Melntire to Ralston. 


MARYLAND. 


From Fairview to Ce irfuss Cross Roads. 


From Woilfsville to Smithburg. 
From Middletown to Bealisville. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
From Union Court-House, via Burnt Fac- 
tory, to W oodrulf. 
| Krom Spartanburg, to Gowansville. 
From Walhalla, via Colonel's Fork, Bach 


| elor’s Retreat, Orkeney, Suow Creek, and War- 
| saw, to Walhalla, 


TEXAS. 
| From Cleburne to George's Creek. 
| TENNESSEE. 
| From Richland Station to Lafayette. 
From Brentwood, via Millview, to Hardison. 
From Dover to lobaceo Point. 
rom Waynesboro’, via Copeland, Martin’s 
| Mills, Giles Mills, and Lowryville, to Ham 
burg. 


From Troy, via Millenville, to Tiptonville. 
Trezevant, via McLemaresville, to 
| Terry. 
| From Asheville, via West Fork of Ivy and 

Upper Laurel and Indian Creek, to Jones- 
| boro’. 

From Lawrenceburg, via Newburg. to Cen- 

| treviile. 
| From Lawrenceburg to Waynesboro’. 


VIRGINIA. 


From Summerfield, via Spring Valley, to 
’ ' 7 2 

|| Stepens Creek. 

| Krom Biacksburg, via Prices Fork, to 


| Cowan’s Miils. 
| Krom Baptist Valley to Knob. 
From Independence, via longs Gap, Clems 
Branch, and klat Ridge, to Rye Valley. 
From Laurel Grove to Cartersburg. 
| From Butfalo Gap to Deertield. 
From Mount Airy Depot to Davis’s Mill. 
From Martin's Station to Drapers Valley. 
| krom Vicker’s Switch to Price’s Fork. 
VERMONT. 
From Marshfield to Cabot 
From Noriisville to South Danville. 


SLN. 


From Gulesv ille to North Be id. 


| 
| WISCON 
| 
| 
| 
} 


WYOMING. 


| From Rawlin’s Springs to Seminole City 
WEST VIRGiNIA. 
From Pennsborough to Henry Fings, on 
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{YD { ONG ‘Db Sess 
From Wintie i t si Deno 1 Chesa 
peake and Ou ) \ vad 
rom Manns Ferry to Union. 
From Kanawha C, H., via Copenhavens 


Cnar. CDANVII \) ol 
tion of i C Lon 1] mise, Bonded W are- 
house, and P Oil at t 
Micl 


Lluron, 
ivan. 

Be ite nacted by the Senate and Il Se of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, That tue Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he hereby is, authorized and 


directed to purchase, at private sale or by 


condemnation, in pursuance of the statate of 
the State of Michigan, a suitable lot of ground 
in the city of Port Huron, State of Michigan, 
and to cause to be erected thereon a building 
suitable for the accommodation of the custom: 


| house, bonded warehouse, and other Govern- 


meut ollices in that city; the lot of land and 
the buiding when completed, upon 
plans to be previously made and approved by 
the Secretary of tie ceed 


Hereon, 


| reasury, shali not ex 


the cost of two hundred 


thousand dollars: 
Provided, Vhat vo money to be approps ated 
iOr Lhis purpose shall be avaiiable until a valid 


title to the land shall be vested in the United 
s, and 


Stat until the State of Michigan shall 
cede is juiisdiction ovee the same and relin- 
quish the right to tax or assess the same while 
the United States shall be the 


possess I 
Lhereol, 


Aprrovep, June 10, 1872 


Cuar. CDXXIX 
| housand Doll 
Jobn 


-An Act appropriating Ten 
for a Statue of 


ars General 


A. Rawlins. 

Beit « nacted by the Senateand House of Rep 
resentativesof the United Stal sof 

embled, Vhat the 

sand dollars be, and is hereby, appropriated, 
any money in the Treasury not 
wise appropriated, to procure a lile-sized 
statue of General John A. Rawlins, late See 
retary of War, to be placed as a centre 
of a fountain in’ Franklin design 
to be approved by Commissioner of 
Publie Buildings and Grounds, the architect 
of the Capitol extension, and the Librarian 
of Congress. 


APprroven,, June 10, 


Americain 


Congre S ad sum of ten the 


yu 


out o! other- 


prec 8 
square, the 
of 


by the 


1872 


Cuap. CDXXX.—An Act for the Relief of 
certaiu ludianus in the Central Superintend- 
ency. 


Whereas the members of the tribe of Ottawa 


Indians of Blanchard’s ki and Roche de 
Boeut have press 


nied their petit 


rk 
ion earnestly 
that a sale be made of their lands, 


requesting 


premises, assets, and other property in the 
State of Kansas, and that the proceeds there- 
of be distributed in severalty to the prese nt 


members of said tribe, their heirs or assigus: 
‘Therefore, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentative sof the United State 
Lhat 
he is 


soft Ame rica in 
Congress assembled, 


the Secretary of the 
Interior be, 


directed and 


an inventory taken of all the 


' ' 
and herebdy, 


required to have 


lands and appurtenances thereto appertaiuing, 
remaining uusolid, mentioned in thes:xtharticle 
Of the treaty between the U; led il ind 
said tribe of India cone lec twenty 
fourth. ANNO 1) Mink elynteen l ired @ i 
ty-two, and proclaimed Ju 

eighteen hundred and ‘ 

held, or co qd und i 
iS ild al 1G 7 
trust lan¢ belonging i i \ j 
and heid by the trustee prov i i 
arucie, including also any land acq 1 by 














AL GLOBE. 


| June 10, 


patentees, or their-assigns, shall have or 

by virtue of this act any other , 

privileges or rights than he would haye 

enjoy if this act had not been passed. 
APPROVED, June 10, 1872. 


or « 


Coarp. CDXXXIII._—An Act to provide for 
the erection of a Building suitable for ;\,. 
use of the United States Courts, Post office. 
and other necessary Government Offices, 3 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 


ba 
i 


at 


| resentatives of the United States of America jn 


B21) APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSION 

(Yn ConGa....2pD SESS. Laws of the United States. 

‘ ‘ of the Ottawa Univer ity unde r Sf rvice : at the rate of five dollars for each day 

hority of the twtieth [twentieth ] article of || actually engaged in the duties herein desig- 

July (February) twenty-third, | nated, in addition to the amount paid by them 
eivhieen bundredand sixty-seven, between the || for actual travel and other necessary expenses, 
| ist nd the Senecas, mixed Seneeas, || and the said sums and expenses shall be paid 

N and «other Indians, or in any other || out of the funds arising from the sales of the 

ner; together, also, with the section = | property herein provided to be disposed of. 

! rved under the provisions of said | Approvepb, June 10, 1872 

Cle the tre aly uforesaid for the location ee 

a school and the appurtenances thereto |! Cyap. CDXXXI.—An Act to authorize the 
appertainiinys ¢ » Of all bonds, notes, mort President of the United States to appoint 
shat’ mt assets, and other prop oue or more Comiissioners to represent the | 
erty arising from sal heretofore made of Government of the United States at the | 
lands mentioned in the said sixth article of International Exposition of Agriculture, 
said treaty or from sale oi lands purchased hy hy lndusicy, and Fine Arts, to be held at Vienna |! 
thi trustees provide l for therein, or from any ine ivhteen hundred and seventy-three. 
oiher source, and the said lands, premises, Beit enacted bythe Senateand House of Rep- 
yppurtenaneces, bonds, notes, mortgages, cred- ; 2 


nesets, and other property aforesat ' _ . 
: . ; ee ‘ } - cid Congress assembled, Vhat the President of 
# inventoried and appraise: ! ee vr . 
ee pprawsee py free || the United States be, and he hereby is, author- 
commissioners, who shall be appointed by the || ; , 
ie sattlatacides Stherths iuemn ized. by wud with the advice aud consent of 
Pecretaryv oO ie rerio e ie iver yr = 
d alae ooh id lands. or a Ory |] the Senate, to appoint One or more agents lo | 
and approsmer Oot Sar ant rer t . . " : . 
+ ! . { tes, mort r ed | represent the Government of the United States 
»HDOnGS, DOLES, ) VaATCS, MONEYS, ° ° <. . ° 
4 y | it the international exposition of agriculture, 
P rty ¢ resal( . . 
_ Property wloresmiG || Tadustry, and fine arts,to be held at Vienna 
uu herein provided, the Seeretary of the In- ’ ' > 
a ball t i eT | land |i"! ivhicen huudred and seventy-three: Pro- 
eriol wu @, ane erebvy Is. authorized ant . , ae : 
lead tauchusel ak y vided, That such appointments shall not iin- 
eg tired ortowith to take ae on thi Gove roiment any liabilit 2 for ihe 
United States, advertise oe en Sonne ee ow J 
eXpetise which they May Occasion. 


upon such terms | Eis Qs 
| APPROVED, June 10, 1872. 


| 

| resentatives of the Liuited States of America in | 
| 

| 


purlenances 
redits. assets, and other 


possession for the 
sell the same 
and conditions as he ane 
Provided, however, Vinat such a 

vertisement shail be inserted once in each wee i. 


and 
preseribe : 


CDXXXI 


fry 
mW eCxienaing 


lor four weeks successively, in a newspaper CHA. 


tion 
and for ig 


published and having general circul 
ranklin county, Kansas, 
length of time in the State 
published at the city of 


AmHe 
pre pe ! 


Kansas: — provided | further, Viiat no bid Congress assembled, Vhat the rights described 
shall be accepted which may be less than the | in the letters patent granted on the fourth day 
app ae value of such premises and other |) of August. eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, 
property: And provided further, Liat said || to Levi Poud and Kau Claire Lumber 
bounds, noles, mortgages, credits, personal || Company. of the county of Eau Claire, and 


pr - rty, and assets shall 

els, and the lands shall be sold in parcels 
of not more than one hundred and sixty acres || referred to, 
each ; aud no purchaser shall be permitted to || tended 
purchase more than one quarter section thereof. || Claire 
Upon the payment of the purchase-money of 
said dands upon the 
ntoresnaid, the 
cause 


be sold In separaie State ot Wisconsin, and citizens of the United 
States, to an invention therein described and 
and ex 
Pond and Kau 
Company, their heirs and 
assigns, for the fuil term of seventeen years 
from the first day of June, eighteen hundred 
and seventy, notwithstanding that said inven: 
tion may have been to some extent. posse sssed 
and enjoyed by the public prior to the date of 

the application for said letters-patent, which 
xuble, || was filed on the twenty-third day of January, 
|| eighteen hundred and sixty eight, said inven 
| tion so granted and confirme 7 ‘being described 
suid letters and applic: 
proved device for 
number 
und sixty 
hundred 


be granted, 
to the said Levi W. 
Lumber 


confirmed, 


terms and conditions 


of the luterior shall 
issued to the purchaser or 
Chasers patents for the same. 


Se cretary 





to be pur- 


I 
~ »} ler i ‘ } 
Such danas and 
eee ; 
the whole thereof shall be subject Lo taxation as 
other lands in the State of Kansas are ta 
notwithsl 


anding any pros isious of law hereto 
ung. The said commissioners are | 


zed to examine, under cath, any person || in 


tion as an ‘im. | 
sheer ie booms—letters- 
eighty thousand six hundred 
three, dated August fourth, eighteen 
and sixty-ei rht—L evi W. Pond, of 
Kau Claire, Wisconsin, assignor to himself 
and Kau Claire Lumber Compary, of same 


ke 
or persons touching Lin property, erediis, or 1 
heretubelore mentioned, and to compel 
thie produc tion of such 
mony as may pertain to the same; and for 
this purpose they are, and each of them is, 
hereby empowered to administer all necessary 
oaths, and the 
article of 


“assets patent 


books, or other tesii- 


trustees acting under said sixth | place:”’ /rovided, Vhat all righis and privi- 
said treaty are here ‘by required upon | leges heretofore sold and granted by said 
demand, to account to said Commissioners jor || patentees to make, construct, use, or vend the 
ail moneys, property, choses inaction orassetés, || said invention, and not forfeited by the pur- 
of any description that may be now, or at any || chasers or grantees, shali inure to, and be en- 
ime heretofore has been in their possession |) joyed by, such purchasers or grantees respect- 
vr or under their control, and the trust created || ively as fully and upon the same conditions, 
by virtue of said article is hereby discharged, || during the period hereby granted, as for the 
vacated, and declared at an end; but nothing |} term that did exist when such sale or grant 
herein contained shall be so construed as to || was made. 
vlieve the said trustees, or any of them, from || Sx 
any habiliy incurred in the management or || 
dispostiiou of said 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
2. That any person who had, more 

than two years prior to the date of the appli- | 
any part |) cation for said letters-patent, bona fide erected 
The proceeds of such sales shall be || or constructed any such machine or structure 
the several members of the said tribe, || for the purpose of putting said invention into 


iCirs Orassigns, per Capita; and in case any 
members of said tribe are 


property or 





use in any of its modifications, shall have and 
enjoy the right of using said invention in any 
such specific machine or structure so actually 
erected more than two years prior to the date | 
| of said application for s 


minors, theu 
uch sums of mony as are due or coming to 
them from such proceeds shall be paid to the || 
vuardian of such minors appointed under the 
State of Kansas. The commis- 
sioners to be appoluted under the provisions 
of this act shall 


uid lette rs-patent as 
laws of the | aforesaid, in all respects as though this act | 
Provided, however. Phat | 


ut grant or license from said | 


had not beeu passed: 
receive Conmipensabvon for toeir il mo person witho 


| plans and estimates to be made, so that 


—An Act confirming and 
aad dinesistedt xtending a Pat ent Right to Levi W. Pond | Sars 
' Sat | and Kau Claire Lumber Company. Cuar. C .XX oeg ACt at atory of 
, ; Kansas, Reite nacted by the Nenate and House of Rep- an Act upproved March second, eighteen 
Tope ka, sans of resentatives of the United States of America in hundred and sixty-seven, entitied **An Acr 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i| 
| 


Congress assembled, That the Secretary of ihe 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized syi 
directed to cause to be erected a suitable build- 
ing with a fire-proof vault extending to each 
story, at Raleigh,in the State of North Carolina, 
for the use and accommodation of the courts 
of the United States, post ollice, and other 
oflices of the Government. And for such 
purpose there is hereby appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap 
propriated, one hundred tnousand dollars, to 
be expended under the direction of the Seer 

tary of the ‘l'reasury, who shail cause pro; 


per 


whole expenditure for the erection and com- 
pletion ot the said building shall not exceed 
the sum hereby appropriated. 

APPROVED, June 18, 1872. 


DXXXIV.—An Act 


amendatory 0 


amendatory of ‘An Act to provide a tem) 

rary Government for the Territory of M 

tana,’ approved May twenty sixth, eighteen 

bundred and sixty-four.’ 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of R 
resentatives of the United Slales of America in 
Congress assembled, Vnat the first section o! 
an act approved March second, 
dred and sixty-seven, entitied **An actamend 
atory of ‘An act to provide a temporary 
government for the Territory of Montana,’ ap- 


eigateen iun- 


proved May twenty-sixth, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-four,’’ so tar as relates to incorpors 
tions which have been, or which may hereafier 
be, created and organized for the business of 
mining, manufaciuring, or other industria! 
pursui!s, on the construction or operation of 
railroads, wagon-roads, irrigating ditches, and 
the colonization and improvement of lands in 
connection therewith, or for colleges, semin- 
aries, churches, libranmes, or any benevolent, 
charitable or scientific association, and for all 
righttul subjects of iegisiation consistent wih 
the Constitution of the United States, under 
the general incorporation laws of any ‘Terri- 
tory of the United States, shall be construed 
as having authorized and as authorizing ti 
Legislauve Assembiies of the Territories 0! 
the United States, by general incorporation 
acis. to permit persons to associate togetner 
as bodies-corporate for purposes above named. 
Avprovend, June 10, 1872. 


Cuoar. CDOXXXV.—An Act to reimburse the 
State of Nevada for Expenses incurred 
while a Territoryin purehase of a Pri-on 
and in support of United States Couris. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of « America in 

Congress assembled, That the Sceretary of | 

‘Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized a: “d 

directed to pay, out of any funds in the Treas: 

ury Hot otherwise appropriated, the sum of 

Sixty thousand dollars, to be received in ull 

payment of all claims against the Unved 

States for expenses incurred by said Territory 

of Nevada. 

Avrnroveb, June 10, 1872. 
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Cuarp. CDXXXVI.—An Act for the Relief of 
ribes of the Northern 
Superin'endency. 
Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
entutives of the United States of Ainerica ii 
Congress assembled, Vinat with the consent aud 


certain Indiaus in 


nearreree of the Omaha tribe of Indians, 
xpressed in Open council ia the usual man 
er. the Secretary ot the Interior be, and 


hereby is, authorized to cause to be surveyed, 
i{ necessary, a portion of their reservation in 
ie State of Nebraska, not exceeding fifly 

jusand acres, to be taken from the western 


+} 
i 
} 
} 


part. thereot, and to be separated from the 
remaining portion of said reservation by a line 


ruuning along the section lines frou north to | 


south. ‘The said lands so separated shall be 
» praised by three competent commissioners, 


one of whom sball be selected by said Omaha 


tribe of Indians in open council. and the other | 


iwo shall be appointed by the Secretary of the 
Jnterior. After the survey and appraisment 
of said lands, as herein provided, the Secre- 
iary of the Interior shall be, and hereby is, 
authorized to offer the same for sale for cash 
in band; and sealed proposals, duly invited 
by public advertisements, shall be received for 
the same tor tracts not exceeding one hun- 
dred and sixty acres each, and also for the 
entire body offered; and he shail be, and 
hereby is, authorized to accept the proposal 
for the entire tract, or the highest bids for 
separate tracts, whichever shail be deemed 
bestfior the interests of the Indians: Provided, 
jhat no bids for separate tracts shall be ac- 
cepted which may be less than the appraised 
value of such tract, nor less than one doilar 
and twenty-five cents per acre; or for the 
entire tract which shall be less than the aggre- 
vate appraised value of the same, nor less than 
one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre. 
proceeds of such sale shall be placed to the 
‘redit of said Indians on the books of the 
lreasury of the United States, and bear inter- 
est at the rate of five per centum per annum, 
payable semi annually, except such portion 
thereof as the Secretary of the Interior, with 
the approval of the President of the United 
States, may deem necessary to be expended 
for their immediate use in improving and 
fencing farms, building houses, purchasing 
implements of agriculture and live stock, and 
mm establishing and supporting schools: 
vided also, Jhat not more than twenty-five 
per centuin of the principal of the aggregate 
amount of sales of said lands shall be expended 
in any one year: Provided, That no sale shall 
be approved unless the average sales of each 
of said parcels of said land shall be at leas: 
two dollars and fifty cents per acre. 

Sec. 2. That with the consent and concur- 
rence of the Pawnee tribe of Indians, expressed 
in open council in the usual manner, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior be, and hereby is, author 
ized to cause to be surveyed, if necessary, a 
portion of their reservation in the State of 
Nebraska, not exceeding fitty thousand acres, 
to be taken from that part of said reservation 
lying south of Loup Fork. The said lands so 
surveyed shall be appraised by three compe- 
tent Commissioners, one of whom shall be 
selected by the said Pawnee tribe of Indians 
in open council, and the other two shall be 
appointed by the Secretary of the Interior. 


) 
io 


The | 


| and hereby is, authorized to 


Atter the survey and appraisement of said || 


lands, as herein provided, the Secretary of the || 
Interior shall be, and hereby is, authorized to | 
offer the same tor sale, for cash ia hand, in the | 
same manner and with the same restrictions 


as provided in the first section of this act re- 
lating to the Omaha lands; and the proceeds 
of such sale shall be placed to the credit of 
said Indians on the books of the Treasury of 
the United States, and bear interest at the 


rate of five per centum per annum, payabie |! dollars for each day actually engaged 1 





Laws of the United State s. 


semi-annually 


except st reol @s 
the Seer tary of the Interior. \\ nh the ap 
proval of the Pres dent of the Uni ed States 
Mav deem necessa be CXP nd d for tte 
immediate use, ( ected in the said firs 
section of this ac 

Sec. 8. That with the consent and coneur 
rence of the Otoe and Mi ul rib Ln 


dians, expressed in open couucil in the usual 
manner, the Secretary of the Interior be, and 
hereby is, authorized to cause to be surveyed, 
if necessary, a portion of their reservation 


Kansas, 
ucres, LO be 


‘ 


lying in the States of Ne 
not exceeding eighty thousand 
taken from the western part thereot, lying 
west of the Big Biue river, part ¢ i said Lraci 
lying in the State of Nebraska, and part lying 
in the State of Kansas. he said lands so 
surveyed shall be appraised by three compe- 
teut commissiouers, whom shali be 
selected by said Otve and Missouri tribe of 
Judians in Open Counc l,and the other two 
shall be appointed by the Secretary of the 
Interior. Alter the survey and appraisement 
of said lands, as herein provided, the Seere- 
tary of the Interior shall be, aud hereby is, 
authorized to offer the same tor sale, for cash 


raSka and 


one ol 


in hand, in the same manner and with the 
same restrictions as provided in the first sec- 


tion of this act relating to the Omaha lands: 
andihe proceeds of such sale shail be placed 
to the credit of said ludians on the books ot 
the Treasury of the United States, and bear 
interest at the rate of five per ceniuin per 
apnum, payable semi-annually, except such 
portion thereof as the Secretary of the Lute- 
rior, wiih the approval ot the President of 
the United States, may deem necessary to be 
expended for their immediate use, as directed 
in the said first section of this act. 

Sec. 4. That with the consent and concur 
rence of the Sac and Fox of the Missouri tribe 
of Indians, eXpressed in open council in the 
usual manner, the Seeretary of the Interior be, 
Cause to be 
veyed, if necessary, a portion or the whole 
of their reservation in the State of Nebraska, 
containing about sixteen thousand acres. The 
said lands so surveyed shall be 


sur 


appral ed by 
three competent commissioners, one ol wh 


shall be selected by said Sue and Fox of the 
Missouri tribe of Indians in Open ¢ neil, and 
the other two shali be a po uted by the Nee 


retary of the Interior, After the 


appraisement of said 


ands, as herein pros ided, 
‘ . . 
the Secretary of 


Interior 


the Shall be, and 
hereby is, authorized to offer the same for 
sale, for cash in hand, in the same manner 
and with the same restrictions as provided in 
the first section of this act relating to the 
Omaha lands; and the proceeds of such sale 
shall be placed to the credit of the said In 


dians on the books of the Treasury of th 


United States, and bear lite rest at the rate 
of five per centum per annum, payable semi 
unnualiy, except such portion thereof as th 
Secretary of the interior, witn the 
of the President of the United 
deem necessary to be expended for their i 


A | 


approval 


States, may 


mediate use, as directed in the 
tion of this act, or for 
Indian territory or 
desire to remove. 
Sec. 5. That in all patents of lands sold 
under authority of this act, there shall be in 
serted a clause forever prohibiting the sale of 


SH1Gd iIrst Sec 


their removal to the 


ecisewhere, lth Case 


intoxicating liquors ou said lands, under pain 
of forfeiture of title thereto; and due notice 
of this provision sball be given in the advet 
tisement offering said lands tor sale. 

Sec. 6. That the commissioners to be a 
pointed by the Secretary of the iuierior, unde: 
the provisions Of this act, shall receive Com 
pensation for their services at the rate of eign 

ick i tit 
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Yp SESS. 


42p Cona.... 


)) 
duties herein designated, in addition ¢ t 
amount pald by them for actu Ura t and 
Olher hecessary eXpenses 


APPROVED, dune LO, 1872 


Crap. CDXXAVII An Act to grant the 
Right of Way through the Publie 
"! la Latlroad Company. 


the Eastern Neva 
Nenate and House of Rep 


Lands to 


, , ‘207 7 
Beit enacted by th 


resentarives Of the Un ect 


stat 


es of America in 
b hiaat tot the purpe se of 
istern Nevada Railroad ¢ ompany, 


beimmg a eorporaution 


& * 


as: mobile :. 
aiding the I 
tha 

° 


ihe luws ot 


i 
* Salile 


organized under 
the State of Nevada, to construct 
and operate a railroad from the town of Elko 
to the town of Hamilton City, all in Nevada, 
the right of way through the public lands be, 
and the same is, hereby, granted to said last- 
ern Nevada Railroad Company, its successors 
and aysigns, for the construction of a railroad 
as proposed; and the right is hereby given to 
said corporation to take from the public lands 
adjacent io the line of said road material for 
the construction thereof. Said way is granted 
to suid railroad to the extent of one hundred 
{eet in width on each side of said road where 
it may pass through the public domain; also, 
all necessary ground for station buildings, 
workshops, depots. machine-shops, switches, 
turn-tables, and water stations, 
not to exceed twenty acres, not mineral lands, 
for each ten miles of the entire lengih of said 
road: Provided, Theat the right herein granted 
shalt not preclude the construction of other 
roads through any cafion, defile, or pass. 

Sec. 2. That the acceptance of this act by 
i Eastern 


side-tracks, 


the sai Nevada Railroad Company 
shall be signified in writing, under the corpor 
ate seal of said company, duly exeeuted pur 
suant to the directiou of its board of directors 
first had and obtained, which acceptance shail 
be made within one year after the 
of this act, and not afterward, and shall be 
deposited with the Secretary of the Interior; 
and within the same period the said company 
shall also file with said Secretary of the Inte 
rior a map of the definite location of the entire 
the road, and the said Secretary shall 
thereupon take the requisite steps, by with- 
j or otherwise, to said right of 
way: Provided, however, [That the entire line 
of said road, in manner in accordance with its 
charter, shall be fully completed within two 
years from date of approval of this act. or in 


passage 





ine of 


} 


agrawal protect 


detault thereof, the right of way hereby granted 
shall be forfeired and revert to the United 
State s, 


-.) 


Aprrovepb, dune 10, 18 


(ams 


RESOLUTIONS. 


No. 1.—Joi 


gemned Cannon 


t Resolution donating certain Con 


" af fa 
lor a Soidiel Honume 


Be it resolved by the Senate and House of hep 
resentatives of the United Slates of Amertecu in 
Congress assembled, Vhat the Secretary ol War 
be, and he is hereby, authorized, 1f the sume 
Can be done without detriment to the Groveru 
ment, to issue and deliver six condemned can 
non and twenty-four cannon balis to the con 
the town of Pitistield, 
Massachusetts, for the purpose of aiding in 
of a soldiers’ monument at 


porate authorities of 


the erection that 


plac e 
API 





"7 6) 
(a 


LOVED, January 16, 18 


authorize the 
sal Statue of the lute 


Resolution to 
ker chiion of a Colos 


dinival Farragu 


ois - . ; 
beitre ved hy the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentative Ol the { 


nited States of America tn 


Congres: assembled, That the Committees on 





+ 
: 
é 








Public Buildings and Grour of the Senate 
1 House of Represent be, and they 
“re here ii I elt in ( stl mod 
{ 1 co e of the late Admiral Fat 
' that ! prene MO them n ool 
j he fy J i ' riil ! i ired 
j ) ! i re ! han 
d thereafier, the that in their 
ier l ' ! liif i ‘ ‘ 
I } ! 1 fy siure nia ’] oe peri ‘ 
lo commemorate the deeds and ¢ racter of 


the aid Admiral; and that the Secretary of 
d he is hereby, directed to 
contract with the sculptor who shall have pre 
pared the model so selected, for a colossal 
statue of the said Admiral, at a cost not ex- 
ceeding twenty thousand dollars, to be erected 
in arragut square, in the city of Washington, 
District of Columbia, or in such other place 
Provided, That if no 
such model shall be presented on or before 
the time designated which the said commit- 
tees shall agree upon as a work of art entirely 
worthy as a tribute of the nation to the naval 


the Navy be, al 


as he may designate: 


hero whose memory it is proposed to com- 
memorate, they may reject any and all so pre 
sented, and report the fact to their respective 
Hlou es. 

Arrroven, April 16, 1872. 


No. 3.—Joint Resolution granting Condemned 
Cannon for the erection of a Soldiers’ Mon- 
ument at Mound City, Illinois. 

Resolved by the Senate and Hlouse of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Ainerica in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of War 
be, and is hereby, authorized to deliver to 
the Governor of the State of Illinois four 
pieces of condemned brass cannon, and thirty 
round shot of proper size, to be used in the 
erection of a soldiers’ monument at Mound 
City, Illinois. 

Arrrovep, April 22, 1872. 


Laws of the United States. 


No. 4.—Joint Resolution appointing Commis- 
sioners to inquire into Depredations on the 
Stute of Te Xas. 


! 
/ l 
Frontiers of the 


Whereas there are complaints of many dep- 


a oo BA" 
ions having been committed for several 


ret 
years past upon the frontiers of the State of 
fexas, by bands of Indians and Mexicans 
who crossed the Rio Grande river into the 


State of Texas, murdering the inhabitants or 
carrying them into captivity, and destroying 
or carrying away the property of the cilizens 
of said State; us also that bands of Indians 


have committed and continue to commit like | 


depredations on the property, lives, and liberty 

of the citizens along the northern and north- 

western frontiers of said State: Therefore, 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 


sentatives of the United States of America in | 


Congress assembled, Vhatthe President of the 
United States be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and empowered to appoint three persons to 


j} act as Commissioners to Inquire into the extent 


and character of said depredations, by whom 
committed, their residence, or country inhab- 
ited by them, the persons murdered or carried 
into captivity, the character and value of the 
property destroyed or carried away, from what 


| portions of said State, and to whom the same 
| belonged. 


Sec. 2. That it shall be the duty of said 
commissioners, or a majority of them, as soon 


| as practicable, to proceed to the frontiers of 


said State, and take the testimony, under oath, 
of such witnesses as may appear before them, 
after having given notice forten days previous, 
by publication in the nearest newspaper, of 


the time and place of their meeting, of all | 


such depreda‘ions, when, where, by, and upon 
whom committed, and shall make up and trans- 
mit to the President full reports of their said 
investigations. 

Sec. 3. That said commissioners shall be 
entitled to and receive as compensation for 
their services the sum of ten dollars per day 
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No. 6.—Joint Resolution providing fora 


[June 6, 1879 


(4, 


each, and their travelling expenses to , 
for and during the time they shall be. no 
n said service; and the sum of six thon 
dollars, or so much thereot as mny be 1 
sary, be, and the same is hereby, a 
ated, to pay the expenses of said inv 
and said commissicners 
APPROVED, May 7, 1872. 


ive 
Ppropr 


' 


iret 


More 
effective system of Quarantine on the Sour 
ern and Gulf Coasts. 


Whereas experience has proved that the 
present system of quarantine on the southery 
and Gulf coasts is inefficient to prevent the 
ravages of yellow fever in the cities and towns 
of that section: Therefore, 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United Stales of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of War 
be, and is hereby, directed to detail one or 
more med.cal officers of the regular Army, who 
shall, during the coming season, visit each 
town or port on the coast of the Gulf of Mex- 
ico and the Atlantic coast, which is subject o1 
liable to invasions of yellow fever, and shal] 
confer with the authorities of such port or 
town, with reference to the establishment of a 
more uniform and effective system of quaran- 
tine, and who shall ascertain all facts having 
reference to the outbreaks of this disease in 
such ports or towns, and whether any system 
of quarantine is likely to be effective in pre- 
venting invasions of yellow fever, and, it so, 
what system will least interfere with the inter- 
ests of commerce at said ports; and _ shall 
make, also, a detailed report on this subject 
to the Secretary of War, through the Surgeon 
General, on or before the assembling ot the 
third session of the Forty-Second Congress, 
in December, eighteen hundred and seventy- 
two. 

APPROVED, June 6, 1872. 
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PRIVATE ACTS OF THE FORTY-SECOND CONGRESS 


UNITED STATES, 


Passed at the Second Session. which was bequa and held at the Citu of Was] 


rnqton, Nn the District of Co! ral at. Cree 


Monday, the 4/), day of Dee mbe sen A. i i871. and was adjo mrned without day On Monday, the LO¢s li / of 


June, A. D. 1872. 


Uxnyssus S. GRANT, President. 


the 


Cuar. IX.—An Act to correct a Clerical Error 
commiited in the Mnurolment of au Act ap- 
proved March seven, eighteen handred and 
seventy, entiiled *‘An Act to relieve certain 
persons therein named from the Legal and 
Political Disabilities imposed by the Four- 
teenth Amendment of the Constitution of 
the United States, and for other purposes.”’ 
Beite nacted by the Senate and House of Rep 

resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled (two thirds of each House 

concurring therein), Vhatthe names. J. Jobe, 

of Catoosa county, in the State of Georgia, 
which appears in the act approved March 
seven, eighteen hundred and seventy, entitled 

‘An act to relieve certain persons therein 

named from the legal and political disabilities 

imposed by the fourteenth amendment of the 

Constitution of the United States, and for 

other purposes,’’ and which, in the bill tha: 

was passed by the said Senate and House of 
liepresentatives, was written T. J. Jobe, but 
which was in the enrolled bill erroneously 
written 8S. Jd. Jobe, be and the same is hereby 
corrected and changed to T. J. Jobe. 

Sec. 2. This act shall be in force from and 
after its passage. 

ApPvroveD, January 30, 1872 


Cuav. XVII.—An Act granting a Pension to 
Sarah Evans. 

Be itenacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Vhat the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pen- 


sion laws, the name of Sarah Evans, mother 


of L. G. Evans, late sergeant company K, 
twenty-first United States infantry, and pay 
her a pension from the passage of this act, 
aud to continue during life. 

APPROVED, February 7, 1872. 


Cuar. XX VI.—An Act forthe Relief of Julia 
A. Smith. 

Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America ti 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
l'reasury is hereby directed to pay the sum of 
six hundred and forty dollars and seventy 
cents to Mrs. Julia A. Smith, administratrix 
of the estate of the late Charles B. Smith, 


523 


SCHUYLER CoLFAx, Vice President and 
was elected President of the Senate pro tempore on the 23d day of February, A. D. 
rain elected as such officer on the 8th day of June, A. D. S72, 
and so acted until the end of the session. James G. BLAiNE, Speaker ot 


26th day of the same month; he was a 


c moneys, acting as 
- Nebraska: 
hundred 


seventy cents 


formerly receiver of publi 
disbursing agent at B 

and that 
doll 


years 


rownsville 

the sum of six and fort 
and is hereby appro- 
priated out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated. 


Arprovep, March 1, 1872. 


Cuap. XX VIL.—An Act granting to James D 


use of c 


Dana the riain Plates. 


Beitenact d by th Senate and House of Re p- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Vhat the joint Commit- 
tee on the Library be authorized to grant to 
James D. Dana the use of such of the engrave | 
plates of the United States exploring expedi 


tion under Captain Wilkes, now in cel 





said eommittee, as may be desired by him for 
the publishing a book on corals aud coral 
Si: nds. 


Arrrovep, March 2, 1872 


Cuar. XLI.—An Act to 
Soldiers for 
Chicago. 

Be itenacted hy tlie Ne nate and Hi US? of Te p 
resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congre SS assembled, N 


reimburse certain 


ble 


loss of Clothing by Tire a 


Phat the Seer ary ot War 
is hereby authorized to issue, without charge. 
to certain the Inounted 


soldiers of 
service, United States Army, sufficient cloth 


general 
ing, or the money value thereof, toreplace the 
amount lost them during 
efforts to subdue the fire in Chicago: Pro 
vided, That the total value of 


shall not, in the aggre 


by each of the 

Such Ciothing 
gate, exceed the sum ot 

one hundred and thirty dollars. 
Apvrrovep, March 11, 1872. 

CHarp. XLVIII.—An Act for the Relief of 
Francis A. Eastman, Y i 
Illinois. 

Be it é nacte dby the Ne nate and Hlou é of Rep 
resentalives of the [ nited Stat 

Congress assembled, 


slinas! 


:of America in 
hat the proper ac int 
Post Oiiice Department be, 
and they are hereby, authorized 
accounts of Francis A. Ka 


ing officers of the 
rmzeda to settle the 


iman, p ) 


Chicago, and to credit him with so much of 
the amount of the postal receipts of said office, 
including money received for postage-stamps 
and stamped envelopes sold up to the eighth 


day of October, eighteen hundred aud seventy 


resid nt of the senate, 


the 


lienny DB, 
IS72. and so act 


House ot 


Representative Ss. 


one, as W 


on hand 


the sate of the Government in said po 


and destrove ( ly fj in 


lice 
the said ninth of October, eighteen bh red 
vl d SECVE one and sald accounting ollicers 
é 0 uthorized to eredit the said | 

master, upon his money-order account, with 
the amount of money-orders paid by him dur 

ing the week ending Oct »ber Venti, elgiteen 
hundred and seventy-one, and which were 
destroyed by the fire aforesaid in the safe of 
said post office: Provided, Said eredits shall be 
made to such amounts ouly as the Postmuster 


shall be satisfie 
will 


Genera {from the proofs tur 


nished him cover th losses actually 
incurred, 


Aprrovep, March 12, 1872 


An Act granting a Pension to Eliz- 
ave th Kenyon. 


lhy the Senate and House of Rep- 
Ot the 


DB “i 


r sella ives 


CMAL f 


United NStatesof America in 


Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interlor be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
dir cled Lo place ou th pDeuUSION roll, ibrect 


to the provisionsand limitations of the pension 


! . } 
laws, the name of Klizabeth Kenyou, depend- 


ent mother of John T. Kenyon, late a private 


in company A, first regiment Rhode Island 
CAaAVi ry. 
Arrrovep, March 14, 1872. 
Cua 1] An Act granting a Pen n to 
Jo ti Mon rit 
Beit enacted by the Senate and Houseof Tee } 
rT? entatives of the United Niafles of America on 
Congre assembled, Viiat the Se retary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to piace on th peusion roll, supyect 
» the provision and mitations of the pen 


SiIOU laws, the name of Joseph Montgome ry, 
private in company F, 
ment | wa Volunteers. 


Arrrovep, Mareh 14, 1875 


late a fifteenth regi 


Cuoap. LI[.—An Act for the Relief of Jacob 
Ht. Kla 

Beit enacted by the Senateand H eat Rey 

resentatives of the United Stat f America in 

(lod 3 assembled. Vhat the S a7 the 

Interio her ized ' 

re act iti i » il | ! i 
States marshal for the district of New I 








824 APPEN 


1!pn ClonG 2p SE 
‘ lf pay him such m as shall be found 
| j i | ling thre revel tl té 
of the Navy from the \frican squadron for 
n of the slave trade, from Ports- 
New [lampshire, to Fort La Favette, 


it the fund for the suppression of the slave 
ache 
LrrRro larch 14, 1872 
Cuar. LXI An Act for the Relief of Ben- 


jamin Vanniman. 
eite nacled by the Nenateand House of Rep- 


resentatlives of the Units / Nlatesof 


America in 


Congress as embled, That the Secretary of the 

lreasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 

lirected to issue to Benjamin Vanniman, of 

(Gireene county. Ohio, two ten forty bonds for 

five hundred dollars each, with interest cou 

pons, falling due after September first, eight- 
\ 


! ; inder act of March 
third, eghteen hundred and sixty four, meu 
of two ten-forty bonds of like amounts, with 
coupons, &e., numbered four thousand three 
hundred and twenty two and four thousand 

ee hundred and lwenly three, 
vid act, and which, as the 
Benjamin Vanuiman, were, 


jiredand Xly four, 


issued under 
property of said 
between the first 
and fifteenth of September, erghteen hundred 
destroyed by rats: Provided, 
lhat betore issu by sald new bon ls, the See 
Casury 
bond of indemnity, 


and xty four, 
retary of the Tt shall require a suflicient 
securing the Government 
ayaiust the presentation of the bonds alleged 
ty bave been des royed 

March 22, 1872 


—s ~s 


APPROVED, 
Cuarv. LXTIL.—An Act for the Relief of Pre- 
emplion Set lers in the State of California. 

he if ends led hy the Senate and House of Rep- 
of the United States of America in 
(‘onyress assembled, Viat ail bona tide pre 
emplion Claimants who may have filed their 
lyratory 


resentatives 





stulememts, prior to the passage 
upon any of the public lands in the 
State of Calilornia, shall have one year trom 


and atter the passage ol 


ot this act. 


this act in which to 
make proot and payment of their respective 
«lt tit 


Arrrovep, March 22, 1872. 


Char. LALTV.—An Act granting a Pension to 
Joseph Bryant. 


Be itenacted by the Senate and Houseof Rep 


re alices of the United States of America in 
WfTes gyeaar irs, Phat the Secretary of the 
| mor be, and heis hereby, authorized and 


directed to place on the pension roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pen 
ion laws, the name of Joseph Bryant, late a 
private in company Ef, fifty fourth ere 
Vania Volunteers, and to pay him a pension 
mnand atter the passage of this uct. 
Arrerovebp, Mareh 22, 1872. 


AVII.—An Act granting a Pension 


to George J. St. 


- 


CHAP. 
Louis. 


Beitenacted by the Senate and Hlouse of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congre SN ASSO war Phat the Se cretary ot the 
8 hereby, authorized and 
directed io place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the * provis! oas and limitation of the pension 
laws, the name of George J. St. 


Vaie In Cc 


luterior be, and he 


Leake late a 
mpany A, thirty-third regiment 
(linois voluntees infantry, to take effect from 
(lie passage ot this act. 

\vervovep, March 27, 1872. 


Cuarv. LA VIII.—An Act granting a Pension 


B! 


o Margaret Coggins, widow of Philip Cog- 
Le itenacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 


resentacives of the Un-ted States of America in 
Congre sad embled, 


| shall be taken up and 


’ | 
Vhat the Secretary of the I 


DIX TO THE CONGRESSION 


Laws of the United Slates. 


Interior be. and he is hereby, authorized and 
} pension-roll, subject 
» the provis Ons and limitations ot the pen- 
sion laws, the name ot Mrs. Margaret Cog- 
gins, widow of Pbilip: Loggins, private of 
company A, eleventh regiment Massac 
vounteers. 
Aprrrovep, March 27, 1872. 
Cuar. LXIX.—An Act granting a Pension to 
Klizabeth H. Morgan. 
se itenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
‘the United states of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Seeretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pen- 
sion Jaws, the name of Elizabeth H. Morgan, 
Pelee W. Morgan, late an ensign in 
the United States Navy, and to pay her a 
pension from and after the passage of this act, 
during her widowhood. 
AvproveD, March 27, 1872. 


d rected lo pmce on the 


usetts 


TCS niat ives of} 


WwW idow of 





Cuar. LXX.—An Act for the Relief of Miss 
Keturah Cole. 

Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Pep- 

f tue United Statesof Americain 
sassembled, Vihat the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
wistered bond softhe actot March third, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-five, dated July 
first, eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, with 
interest from July first, eighteen hundred and 
seventy, to Miss Keturah Cole, of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, in lieu of her five-twenty coupon 
bonds of a like amount, numbered one hundred 
and twelve thousand seven hundred and forty- 
six and one hundred and twelve ibousand seven 
hundred and forty-seven, for five hundred 
dollars each, and one hundred fiity-two thou- 
sand two hundred forty-nine, one hundred fifty- 
two thousand two hundred and fifty, two hun 
dred twenty-three thousand two hundred and 
eight, two hundred twenty-three thousand two 
hundred and nine, and two hundred twenty 
three thousand two hundred and ten. of one 
thousand dollars each, which have been badly 
mutilated by mildew, and parts of each bond 
have been destroyed: Provided, That before 


TesS¢ ntatives 0 


‘ 
( OHgres 


Isshe re 


) Issuing said new bonds the Secretary of the 


lreasury shall require a sufticient bond of 
indemnity, securing the Government against 
the presentation of any missing portions of them 
alieged to be destroyed; and shall also require 
the remaining portions of said bonds to be 
surrendered to the Treasury Department, 
Approvep, March 27, 1872. 
Cuar. LXNXI.—An Act granting a Pension to 
Hannah Gray. 


Be it enacte ad by the Senate and House of Rep- 


resentativas of the United States of America in 


Congress assembled, (hat the Secretary of the 
Internor be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subjeci 
to the provisions and limitations of the pen- 
sion jaws, the name of Hannah Gray, widow 
of Thomas Gray, late a private in company F, 
eleventh regiment ‘Tennessee cavalry, and the 
mother of three citildren under sixteen years 
of age dependent on her for 7 port. 
Aprrovep, March 29, 187: 


re —An Act 


Capture ot 


Cuar. relating to the 


f the Albemarle. 
Be it enacted by the Nenate and House of R ep- 


Congress assembled, Vhat the prize ease of 
the rebel tron-clad Albemarle 
re examined by the 
proper United States court, that the captors 
may Obtain an appraisal such as is required by | 
the prize laws ot Congress. 

Are ROVED, April 1, 1872. 


man-of-war 


_resentatives of the United States of 


TAL GLOBE. At 


LAX VII.—An Act to pay Wil 


Preston the sum therein mentioned 


Beitenacted by the Senate and House of Roy. 
f America j) 
Congress assembled, That there be paid our , 
the lreasury of the United is g. to. inm 
P. Preston, the sum of fourteen hantred and 
thirty-seven dollars and ninety-three cent 


a the 


| sume being for his expenses in contesting the 





seat of J. M. Harris, of 
Thirty-Sixth Congress. 
Approven, April 1, 


Maryland, in the 
1872. 


Cnap. LAXXIV.—An Act grantinga Pension 
to Margaret Nyce. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of R; D- 
resentatives of the United States of Aimerica in 
Congress assembled, That the Secre tary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 


| to the provisions and limitations of the pen- 


sion laws, the name of Margaret Nyce, mothe 
of William Nyce, late a private in company 
**K,’’ of the one hundredth Ohio volunteers, 


_to take effect from the first day of January, 


eighteen hundred and seventy. 
Aprprovep, April 2, 18 


| Cuarv. LXNXXIX.—An Act for the Relief of 


Thomas B. Valentine. 

Beit enacted hy the Senate and House of I p- 
. sentatives of the United States of "America in 
Congress assembled, That the ninth cir 
court of the United States, of California, be, 
and hereby is, authorized and required to hex 
and decide upon the merits, the claim of 
lhomas B. Valentine, claiming title, under a 
Mexican grant to Juan Miranda, to a piace 
called the Raneho Arroyo de San Antoni: 
situate in the county of Sonoma, and State of 
California, in the same manner, and with tle 
same jurisdiction, as if the claim to the said 
tract of land had been duly presented to the 

board of land commissioners under the prov 

ions of the act entitled ** An act to ascertan 
and settle the private land claims in the Stare 
of California,’’ approved Mareh third, eight 
een hundred and fifty-one, and an appeal had 


been duly taken from their decision to the dis 
| trict court of California, by the said Thoms 





i| 
it 


B. Valentine. 

Sec. 2. That on the said hearing any testi 
mony heretofore taken before the said board 
of commissioners, in relation to said elaimn on 


| behalf of the said claimant, or of the United 


States, ay be read, subject to all just exe p 
tions to its competency ; and additional ies 
mony, on either part, may be taken, under thy 
order and direction of said circuit court, as to 
the validity and extent of said claim. 

Sec. 3. that an appeal shall be taken from the 
final decision and decree of the said circu cou 


'to the Supreme Court of the United Stite-, 


by either party, in accordance with the provis 
ions of the tenth section of said act of March 


| third, eighteen hundred and fifty-one, willin 


six months after the rendition of such final de 

cision ; and a decree under the provisions 0! 
this act, in favor of said claim, shall not atiect 
auy adverse right or title to the lands deseribed 
in said decree; but in lieu thereof, the claim 

ant, or his legal represeutatives, may select, 
and shail be allowed, patents for an equal 
quantity of the unoceupied and unappropriated 
public lands of the United States, not mineral, 
and in tracts not less than the suidivisions 


| provided for in the United States land laws, 
| resentat ives of the United St ules of America in | 


orm, 


and, if unsurveyed when taken, to co 
when surveyed, to the general system of Uuai- 
ted States land surveys; and the Comm) :sioner 
ot the General Land Office, under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Interior, siail be 
| authorized to issue scrip, in legal subdivisions, 
to the said Valentine, or his legal representa- 
tives, in accordance with the provisions of this 
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Joseph B. Whiting, 


APPE 


vet: Provided, That no 
said Valenti 


force or effect against any person or persons ; 


decree in favor of 
e shall be exeeuted nor be of any 
ir shall land scrip or patents issue as here- 
inbefore provided, unless the said Valentine 
shall first execute and deliver to the Commis- 
sioner ot the General Land Oilice a deed eon- 
yveving to the United States all his right, turtle, 
and interest to the lands covered by said 
Miranda grant. 
APPROVED, April 5, 1872, 


Coar. XCI[.—An Act 
Frederick A. 
New York. 
Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of 

( ‘ongress assembled, 


granting a Pension to 
Garlick, of Cortland County, 


America in 
of the 
directed to piace 
Garlick, of Cort- 


Chat the Secretary 

Interior be, and he is hereby, 

the name of Ifrederick A. 

land county, New York, upon the. pension- 

roll, at the rate of titteen dollars per month, 

to commence from the we of this act. 
APPROVED, April 9, 1872. 


XCIII.—An Act ns a Pension to 
William Hl. Bridg 
Beit enacted by the Senate a —_ of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Phat the Secretary of the 
is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roil, subject 
tothe provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, the name of William H. Bridges, late a 
private in company A, fourteenth Indiana vol- 
unteers, and to pay him a pension from the 
passage of this act. 
APPROVED, April 9, 


Congress assembled, 
Interior be, and he 


1872. 
Cuap. XCIV.—An Act granting a Pension to 
Sarah Whiting. 

Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘Vhat the Secret: ary ot the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pe ‘nsion-roll, subject 
to the provisionsand limitations of the pension 
laws, the name of Sarah Whiting, widow of 
late a second heutenant in 
the twenty-sixth regiment Massachusetts vol- 
unteers. 


APPROVED, April 9, 1872. 
Cuarp. XCV.—An Act granting a Pension to 


Captain Heury M. Seott. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pen- 


sion laws, the name of Henry M. Scott, late a 
captain in company ‘*A,’’ seventeenth regi 
ment of Indiana volunteers, to take effect 


from the passage of this act. 
APPROVED, April 9, 1872. 


Cuap.XCVII.—An Act placing the name of 

Lheodore 8S. Comparet onthe Pension-Roll. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Vhat the Secretary of the 
luterior be, and is hereby, directed to place 
on the pension-roll the name ef Theodore 5. 
Comparet, late first lieutenant and quarter- 
master of the one hundred and forty-second 
Indiana volunteers, at the rate of twelve dol- 
lars and seventy-five cents per month, subject 
to the conditions and limitations of the pension 
laws, and to commence on the passage of this 
act. 

ApproveD, April 12, 1872 
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Laws of the Unite d States 


YHAP. XCVIII.- 


ial ° , , . 
beit enacted hy th rate and IIo fey 
resentative °O i the » Un i Sta of ipre i 
Co /,/ } ] tthe S ‘ oft the 
ne Jress assem ;. Oe” arv of th 
Interior be, and he is h by. authorized and 

direct« to place on the pension-roll, sub 


vd 
to to the 


pension laws, the 


provisions and limitations of the 

hame oOo M irgaret 

mother of David Lee, late a pr 

pany B, Ohio volunteers, and to 

pay her a pension from and 
of this set. 

APPROVED, 


ivate In com 
fourteenth 


after the passage 


April 12, 1872. 


Cuar. C.—An Act for the Relief of Battelle 


and Evans. 

’ . ' -p 
Be it enacted by the Senateand H muse of Ki p 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Vhat the Cour: of Claims 
is hereby authorized and 


take UP» hear, and pass 


lirected to Again 
upon the claim of Bar- 
Evans, for eattle and beef sold and 
deoinl by them tothe United States for the 
use of the Army, 1th the year eight een pe ndred 
aud SIXty-Lwo, which elai 
und said suil shall 


vu is in suit 


n 
be ajud 


court ; : re - upon 
i merit Se aud without respect to he lapse ot 
six years since the cause of action accrued 


but within six years since the final decis 
the accounting ofh 
APPROVED, April 15, 1872. 


Cuap. Cl.—An Act forthe Reliefof F. B. 
Brayto 

De it enacted by the Senate and Jlouse of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of Ameri “aan 

jhatthe Postmaster Gen- 

orized and direc ed 

twenty: fi 


Congress asse mobled, 


} 


eral be. and hereby is, autl 


to credit (as of the vurth day of M ty, 
anno Domini eighteen hundred and sixty-eight 
to I’. B. Brayton, postmast Mount Morris, 
Ogle county, im the State of Illinois, the sum 
of three bundred and fifteen dollars, in con 
sideration of the loss of that 


age-stamps robbed 


er ot 


amount in pos 
ig from his post office in 
Mount Morris, without bis fault or negligence. 
APPROVED, April 16, 1872, 


Cuar. CV.—An Act for the Relief of James 
Johnston, of Alexandria, Virginia 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep 

resentatives of the Unit d States of “America in 


Congress assemble Ll, Vbat » reme dy an error 
of fact ina certain bili (H. Jt. No. 1867) fo 
the relief of James IT’. Johnston, which here 


ith Houses at the 
of Congress, and was re 


tofore passed bi ‘preseut session 
urned April first 
eighteen hundred and seventy-two, by the 
President of the United States, 
approval, on account of such error, 
tary of the Treasury be authorized 
Lo pa >to James |. Johnston, of 
Virginia, out of any mone sury 
not otherwise appropriated, the amount of the 
proceeds of the tuxes due to the 
United States, without interest, of lot namber 
one hundred and sixty-two, on Prince street, 
Alexandria, Virginia, less all 
and legal charges; said sale having been made 
by the tax commissioners of the United States 
under the laws for the collection of direct 
taxes. 

APPROVED, April 





without bis 
the Secre 
and directed 
Alexandria, 
“yo in the lrea 


sale tor 


taxes, COSts, 


17, 1872, 


Cuarp. CVI.—An Act to confirm the 


of dohn 


> > whe | hs 
Boyer to certain Lands therein 


described. 

ee : 
Beitenacted bythe Senate and Llouse of Lep- 
resentatives of the United States of 
Congre Ss 


Ame rica tit 


assembled, Viat the title of Jobn 


AL GLOBE. 


) 
12p Conc ‘> SESS 
Dover t uth hait 1 1 t quarter 
{ ist Quariel thw juan’ ¢ { 
four. tow ythirtv-three, ’ 
tw ‘ ht es ne odoand \ \ 
acres, in the disirict of lands subject to loca 
tion at Spr f Missourt. be, a is her 
; ' 
Vv. CO irm i | ie Secreta; tthe in 


»to be issued to the said John 
Boyer a patent for said nd on bounty-land 
location thirty-nine thousand five hun 
dred and twenty-six, one hundred and twenty 
acres, act March third, eighteen hundred and 
hity-five, first correcting the location papers 
and reeords to cover the aforesaid tracts. 
(\pprovep, April 17, 1872. 


warrant 


Cyar. CVII.—An Act for the Relief of 
H. Rupp. 

Be itenacted hy the Senateand House of Rep- 

-of the United States of America in 

Congress assemble ’ ‘That the Secretary of the 

Preasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 

directed to pay to George H. Rupp ot Ohi 


George 


resentative 


rr his legal representative, out of any money 
in the Treasury Depariment not otherwise ap 
propriated, the sum of one hundred dollars ; 
which payment shall in full of his elaims 
for loss of United States Paymaster Vrooman’s 


cheek, number four thousand seven hundred 
and thirteen, stolen from the United States 
mails, but never preseoted for payment: Pro 


hat betore t 
sum, 


vided 
named 


he payment of the above- 
the Secretary of the ‘Treasury 
shall re quire from the 
bond of 


1 
itation Of the 


sald George H. Rupp a 
sullicient 
presel 


APPROVED, 


indemnity against the future 


ab Ve named che CK. 


April 17, 


Cuarp. CVITII An Act for the Relief of Slu 
Bai ey, Collector of internal Reve 


Fourth Distriet of Miehigan 


Senate and louse of Rep 
resentatives of the United States of 


Inan 
nue lor the 
Beitenacted by the 
America ik 
Congress assembled, ihat ihe Secretary of the 


lreasury be, and he is hereby, authorized. in 


adjusting the accounts of Slaman S. Batley, 
cr eclo of internal revenue for the fourch 
distri of Michigan, to credit him with the 
sum of One thousand seven hundred and lifty 
two dollars and Lwenty three cents, that belay 


the amount of money not recovered which was 


stolen from the safe of Leach and Bates, of 
Grand Tiaverse county, Mbebigan, on the 
neht of Sept mber twenty-thit f,eivghteen hun 
dred and sixt even, and which said money 


was deposited for safe-keeping there n by Wi 
liam EL. Fife, deputy collector of internal rev- 
enue, and for which amount said collector 
Siuman &. Bailey is responsible to the ren - 
ury of the United Provided, That it 


States : 


hall then srill appear that the theft of said 
money was without the collusion, privity, or 
tault of the said colleetor 

' > ) I A, » 159 wR) 

APPR y RD, 24prd his J b cae 
Cuap. CLX An Act for the Relief of Peck, 

Van Llook, and Company. 

Be itenacted by the Senateand Hors of lep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Couqgress a sem d, Thatthe SECKelary | r thre 
lreasury be, and he 1s here by, author zed and 


directed to remit and reiease to Pe ae \ itl 


Hook, and Company, of Harrison ec unty, 
State of Kentucky, the internal revenu ax 
of fiftv cents a gallon assessed on twenty-three 
the land ¢ e bp indred and twenty Ine ya 

tons ot whiskey, In bond their warel i . 
i ( 4 Ker * 

S Ove V ] ( it ‘ \ ! day Ol 
June, eighteen h ~ d and sixiv-nine 


APPRO , Apr i ts lsi2Z. 
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Cuar. CX.—An Act granting a Pension to 


Beitenact dhy thie Sena and /] a of Rep 
resentatives of lhe United “tales of America in 
Clongre assem! / Phat he S retary yf the 
J iteriot be, and ti hereby, authorized and 
directed to place mthe pen n-roll, subj “ct 


visions of the pen 


Margaretta 


lo the limitations and pro 
1 
sion Jaws, the name of Mrs. 


' 
tain company D, twenty fourth regiment Ill1- 


Becker, widow of Leopold Becker, late cap- | 


nois infantry, and to pay her a pension at the | 


mouth from and 
alter the passage of this act, and to continue 
during her widowhood. 
J.G. BLAINE, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
SCHUYLER COLFAX, 
Vice Pre ident of the United States 
and President of the Senate. 


rate ot twenty dollars per 


Received by the President April 6, 1872. 


| Nore by THE DerartMEeNtT oF State.—The 


foregeing act having been presented to the | 
President of the United States for his appro- || 
val, and not having been returned by him to | 
the Llouse of Congress in which it originated | 


within the time preserib “cl by ihe Constitution 

of the United Siates. has become a law with 

out bis approval. | 

Cnar. CXAVI.—An Act for the Relief of 
Cathron and Maguire, Bankers and Brokers, 
of the Ci y ot Riome, Georgia 


RBetlena ‘ted by lhe Senateand House of Rep 


resentatives of the United States of America in | 


Congress assembled, Vhat the Commissioner 
of duternal Revenue be, and he is hereby, 
nuthorized and directed to accepl the compro 
‘mise offered by Messrs. Cathron and Maguire, 
baukers and brokers, of the city of Rome, in 


the State of Georgia, in full forall taxes levied | 
agaiost them on the amount of notes of the | 
said city, paid out by them after the first day | 
of May, eighteen hundred and sixty seven, and | 


prior to the first day of August, eighteen bun 
dred and seventy-oae. 
Arrnovep, April 23, 1872. 


Cuar. CX VIL. 


Ponnsylvania Volunteers 

Whereas Daniel Orner, late a private in 
company H, ninety-first regiment of Pennsyl 
Vania volun-eers, stands charged on the ree 


ords of the Adjutant General's office with || 


desertion ; 

Aud whereas the said Daniel Orner was on 
duty with his regiment until afier the surren- 
ft Lee, in April, anno Domini eighteen 
red and sixty-five, and left his regiment 
cause of severe iiluess, and because he 
ved inthe general belief that the war had 

nu closed, and was absent from his regiment 


‘ 
hud 


biutemht hours, and afterward died from the | 


(teets of the disease contracted in the line of | 
fits cdutyVe: lheretore, 


| eighteen hundred and 


“An Act toremove the charge.|| 
of Desertion against Daniel Orner, late Pri- || 
vate in Company H, Ninety-Pirst Regiment | 





Beitenacts dby the Senate and House of Rep- || 


i] 


resentatives of lhe United Slates of America in | 


(ougress USS¢ mobled, That the Adjutant Gen- 1] 


eralis hereby authorized and directed to remove 
the charge of desertion against Daniel Orner, 
late private in company HU, ninety-first regi- 
ment ol Pennsylvania volunteers, 

Arrroven, April 23, 1872. 


Cuar, CAX.—An Act for the Relief of 


Auivustine Bacon. 


be ite vacted by the Senate and Houseof Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Postmaster Gen- | 


Laws of the United States, 


}- 


eral is hereby authorized and directed to pay 


to Aucustine Bacon the sum of four handred 
and thirty-seven dollars and sixty-nine cents, 
Sain We 

for services as route agent on route numopet live 


thousand six hun lred and seventy-four, per- 
formed ander appointment by the Postmaster 
General in eighteen hundred and sixty-five 


and eighteen hundred and sixty-six, which 


amount is due said Bacon, as appears by the | 


books of the Post Office Department, and 
remains unpaid in consequence of the inability 


seribed by act of July second, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-two; and the game shall be 
paid out of any moneys of the Post Ollice De 
partment not otherwise appropriated. 
J. G. BLAINE, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
SCHUYLER COLFAX, 
Vice President of the United States 
and President of the Senate. 
Received by the President April 13, 1872. 
[Nore py Tuc Department or Stare.—The 
foregoing act having been presented to the 
President of the United States for his ap- 
proval, and not having been returned by him 
to the House of Congress in which it originated 
within the time preseribed by the Constitution 
of the United States, has become a law with- 
out his approval. | 


| Cnuar. CN X1.—An Act for the Relief of cer- 


tain Setdlers on the Publie Lands in Iowa 

under the provisions of the [ouwestead 

Laws. 

Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United Statlesof America in 
Congress assembled, That the homestead ap- 
plications of the totlowing persons, made at 
the land oflice at Sioux city, lowa, to enter, 
under the provisions of the homestead laws, 


the following lands designated herein by the | 


number of entry, date, and name of applicant, 
with description of lands, namely : 

Number three thousand six hundred and 
ninety-five, Antoine Iortuna, July sixth, 
seventy, southwest 
quarter of section thirty, township ninety-five, 
range forty ; 

Number three thousand six hundred and 
seventy-eight, William J. Hoare, July fitth, 


|| eighteen hundred and seventy, northwest quar- 


ter of section thirty-four, township ninety-five, 
range forty ; 

Number threes thousand six hundred and 
eighty-four, DeWitt Collins, July fifth, eight- 
een hundred and seventy, northeast quarter of 


| section twenty-two, township ninety-five, range | 


forty ; 

Number three thousand six hundred and 
seventy-five, Joshua W. Hoyt, July fifth, eight- 
een hundred and seventy, southeast quarter of 
section twenty-two, township ninety-five, range 
forty ; 


Number three thousand six hundred and | 
ninety-one, Louis J. MeCalla, July fifth, eight- | 


een hundred and seventy, northeast quarter of 
section four, township ninety-three, range 
thirty-nine ; 


Number three thousand six hundred and 


eighty eight, Hiram C. Wheeler, July fifth, 
eighteen hundred and seventy, northwest quar 
ter of section eight, township ninety-four, range 
forty ; 

Number three thousand six hundred and 
eighiy-one, Julius C. Doling, July fifth, eight- 
een hundred and seventy, southeast quarter 
of section eighteen, township ninety-four, 
range forty ; 

Number three thousand six hundred and 
sixty-two, Thomas B. Nott, July first, eight- 
een hundred and seveuty, southwest quarter 


| third, eighteen hundred and seventy, southeast 


|| quarter of section two, township ninety-three 








<o, 


[April 23 


of section fourteen, township ninety-f, 
range forty ; 

Number three thousand six hundred » 
fifty eight, T. Edward Sprague, July first, eiei, 
een hundred and seventy, southwest quaris 
of section twenty-two, township ning ty-foy 
range forty; 

Number three thousand six hundred and 
sixty-six, William M. Breyfogie, July first, 


i 


|| eighteen hundred and seventy, northwest quar- 
_ter of section twenty, township ninety-f 
of said Bacon to take the test-oath, us pre- | 


mur, 


range forty; 

Number three thousand six hundred and 
fifty-one, Joseph 8. Barmore, June twenty. 
eighth, eighteen hundred and seventy, south- 
east quarter of section fourteen, townshiy 
ninety-four, range forty ; ; 

Number three thousand six hundred ayd 


| seven, Horace E. Hoagland, June twenty- 


quarter of section thirty-six, township ninety- 
four, range forty ; 7 

Number three thousand six hundred and 
fifteen, Jesse H. Wright, June twenty-third, 
eighteen hundred and seventy, southeast quar- 
ter of section ten, township uinety-four, range 
forty ; 

Number three thousand six hundred and 
eighteen, Nathan Miiler, June twenty-third, 
eighteen hundred and seventy, northwest quar- 
ter of section four, township ninety-four, range 


| forty ; 


Number three thousand five hundred and 
fifty eight and one half, Richard H. Waers, 


| dune eighteenth, eighteen hundred and sey. 


enty southwest quarier of section tventy-six, 
township ninety-five, range foriy; 
Number three thousand five hundred and 


| forty-nine, William G. Virgil, June seven- 
| teenth, eighteen hundred and seventy, south- 


east quarter of section twenty-eight, Lowuship 
ninety-five, range forty ; 

Number three thousand five hundred and 
fifty-seven, Edward Nisson, June seven'eenthi, 
eighteen hundred and seventy, southeast quar 
ter of section eight, township ninety-!our, 
range thirty-nine; 

Number three thousand four hundred and 
forty five, Russell M. MeLain, June seventh, 
eighteen hundred and seventy, north half of 
northeast quarter and east half of northwest 
z ’ 
rauge forty; 

Number three thousand four hundred and 
fourteen, George Yored, June third, eighteen 
hundred and seventy, northwest quarter of 
section thirty-two, township ninety-four, range 
thirty-nine; 

Number three thousand three hundred and 
ninety-six, Norman 8S. Toban, June first, 
eighteen hundred and seventy, southeast quar- 
ter of section four, township ninety-four, range 
forly ; 

Number three thousand four hundred and 
one, Tracy 8. Knapp, June first, eighieen 
hundred and seventy, southeast quarter of sec- 
tion thirty-two, township ninety-four, range 
forty; 

Number three thousand six hundred and 
seventy-six, Herman Tiffany, July fifth, eight- 
een hundred and seventy, southeast quarter 


of section thirty-four, township ninety-five, 


range forty ; 

Number three thousand six hundred and 
ninety-two, Lavina Davis, July fifth, eighteen 
hundred and seventy, west half of southwest 
quarter of section twenty six, township ninety- 
four, range forty; 

Number three thousand six hundred and 


_eighty-nine, Ashel B. Chrysler, July fifth, 


eighteen hundred and seventy, northeast quar- 
ter of section eight, township ninety-four, range 
forty ; 

Number three thousand six bundred and 
eighty-two, Ralph Dodge, July fifth, eighteen 
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Number t} > thousand six hundred id 
ly six, G id ) | fenberg t J i . tif 


i ent it j 
ot sect 1 elght, Vnsblp h V-lou 
Number three thousand six hundred and 
seventy nine, Aaron French, July fifth, eight- 


hundred and 
of section twenty, towuship ninety-four, range 
forty ; 

Number three thousand six hundred and 
seventy, Charles lL. Ward, July second, eight- 
een hundred and seventy, northwest quarier 
of section twelve, township ninety four, range 
forty 3 

Number three thousand six hundred and 
sixty-four, John M. Casey, July first, eight- 
een hundred and seventy, northeast quarter 


of section 


eeu seventy, noriheast quarter 


thirty-two, township ninety live, 
range lorty ; 

Number three thousand six hundred 
fifiy- four, McAllen Green, July first, e 
een hundred and seventy, southeast quarter 
of section twenty-six, township ninety-five, 
range forty ; 

Number three thousand six hundred and 
fifty-nine, Wayland M. Bunce, July first, eight- 
een hundred and seventy, northeast quarter 
of section twenty-two, township ninety four, 
range forty ; 

Number three thonsand six hundred and 
fifty-two, Lemuel C. Boughton, June twenty- 
eighth, eighteen hundred and seventy, north 
east quarter of 
ninety-four, range forty; 

Number three thousand six hundred and 
twenty seven, Charles A. West, June twenty- 
fourth, elghteen hundred and seve nity, south- 
wes! quarter of section two, township ninety- 
four, range forty ; 

Number three thousand six hundred and 
thirteen, William H. Wiltse, Junetwenty third, 
eighteen hundred and seventy, southwest quar- 
ter of section four, township ninety four, range 
forty; 

Number three thousand 
four, Edward C. Brown, June twenty-third, 
eighteen hundred and seventy, southwest quar- 
ter of section thirty, township ninety-four, 
range thirty-nine. 

Number three thousand six hundred and 
sixteen, Joseph Manley, June twenty-third, 
eighteen hundred and seventy, southwest quar- 


} 
| 
A 


sini 
cht 


section fourteen, township 


six hundred and || 


ter of section six, township ninety-four, range | 


forty ; 

Number three thousand five hundred and 
fifty-five, John R. Pumphrey,June seventeenth, 
eighteen hundred and seventy, northeast quar- 
ter of section twenty-four, township ninety- 
four, range forty. 

Number three thousand four hundred and 
eighty-one, Daniel Tuttle, June tenth, eight- 
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rauge forty; 
Number tl hund 
Number three thousand six hundred and 
eighty-three, Thomas Downing, July fitth, 


eighteen hundred and seventy, northwe 
quarter of section eighteen, township ninety 
four, range forty ; 


Number three thousand six hundred and 
eighty, Louis B. Freneh, Ju yY bith, einguteen 
hundred and Seventy, norvawest quarier ol 
section tWenly-two, township nibety-iour, rang 


forty ; 

Number three thousand four hundred and 
thirteen, Albert Burnside, June 
een hundred and sev 


third, eight 


‘nty, SouthWest quarter 


of section eighteen, township ninety-four, range 
thirty-nine ; 


Number three thousand six hundred and 
seventy-one, William M. Squires, July seeond., 
eighteen hundred and sevent 


¥Y, northeast qual 
of section 


ter thirty-four, towuship ninety 
live, range forty ; 

Number three thousand six hundred and 
fifty-five, Hugh Waers, July first, eighte 
dred and quarter of sec 
tion twenty-six, township ninety-five, range 
forty ; 

Number three thousand six 
sixty-five, Jasper N. 


‘no hun 


seventy, northwest 


hundred and 
Burroughs, July first 
eighteen hundred and seventy, soulbeast quar- 
ter of section twenty, township ninety four 
range forty ; 

Number three thousand six 
sixty, Homer Webster, July 
huudred and seventy, northeast quarter of see 
tion thirty-two, township nuinety-four, range 
forty ; 

Number three thousand six hundred and 
twenty-eight, Joseph Winslow, June twenty- 
fourth, eighteen hundred and seventy, north 
west quarter of section two, township hinely- 
four, range forty; 

Number three thousand six hundred and 
five, Henry C. Hoagland, June twenty-third, 
eighteen hundred and seventy, southeast quar 
ter of section twenty-six, 
four, range forty; 

Number three thousand 


hundred and 
first, elyuteen 


township ninety 


six hundred and 


| seventeen, George Rogers, June twenty-third, 


eighteen hundred and seventy, northwest 


| quarter of section ten, township ninety-four, 
| range forty ; 


een hundred and seventy, southwest quarter 


of section twenty-eight, township ninety-four, 
range forty; 

Number three thousand four hundred and 
eighteen, Charles W. Shook, June third, eight- 
een hundred and seventy, northwest quarter 
of section eighteen, township  ninety-four, 
range thirty-nine ; 

Number three thousand four hundred and 
twelve, Michael O’ Niel, June third, eighteen 
hundred and seventy, northeast quarter of 
section thirty-two, township ninety-ftour, range 
thirty-nine ; 


Number three thousand three hundred and | 


ninety seven, Henry C. Sperry, June first, 
eighteen hundred and seventy, southeast quar- 
ter of section two, township ninety four, range 
forty ; 

Number three thousand six hundred and 
eighty-seven, Martin D. Wheeler, July fifth, 
eighteen hundred and seventy, southwest quar- 


twenty-one, Thomas J. 


Number three thousand six hundred and 
fourteen, John B. Judd, June twenty third, 
eighteen hundred and seventy, northwest 
quarter of section six, township ninety-four, 
range forty ; 

Number three thousand five hundred and 
fifty-six, Charles K. Hill, June seventeenth, 
eighteen hundred and 
quarter of section twelve, township ninety- 
tour, range thirty-nine ; 

Number three thousand five hundred and 
thirty-one, Joel Riggs, June 
hundred and seventy, northeast quarter of 
section four, township ninety-four, 
forty ; 

Number three thous 


seventy, Sou hwest 
eighth, eighteen 
range 


ind five hundred and 


twenty-eight, John Bahan, June fourteenth, 
eighteen hundred and seventy, southwest 


quar- 
ter of section thirty-two, township ninety-five, 
range foriy; 

Number three thousand four hundred and 
Alexander, June third, 
ighteen hundred and seventy, northwest quar 
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Pp Cona D SEss, 
( riyv-? ¥ \ e 
four, 
N isand th 
1} HW. | 
itv: 
Nu 1 1 six 1 
1) \ deur (' Vandy 
lread mia os \ \ 
juarter of se thirty-four, t 
live, ran forty. be, i ( urn ; 
eclared valid and of as full tore is il { 
pplicati had been mad bsequ t 
} i 
duly sixth, anuo Domini eightes I lred 
ind ven Su t to the prov ES | 
limitations of the homestead laws; 7’ 
Vhat this ac shail not }) ejadice any bis ( 
( » to any of satd lan eX wy 
Hes bd bye via iio were mad 
fad provid t further, thats HA Eh ghd 
ny Oul Of any chang Proposed ¢ i ( 
line of any railroad company, ¢ ne iba ol 
its land grai hall be construed as afl ed 
DY the }) e ot I uct 
APPROVED April 29, 1872 
Cuar. CXANII An <Aet for the Relief ol 
Asa M. Trimble 
Beittenact lby Nenaleand Tlouse of Re) 
) niatir tthe Un iN e fine? rT 
Congr {SS i, it be BP " ( 
‘ of the Army be, and he ts lie ry, chive i 
to allow and pav to Asa M. Trimble, late { 
heutenant and regimental qiarterm er of 
the sixty-filth Ohio voluntee lubtantry, ou Ol 
the appropriation for the pay of the A ny, 
the difference between the pay of quartet 
master sergeant and that of s¢ nd lheutenant 
and regimental quartermaster, from the first 
day ol May, « ehieen hundred and xly two, 


to the ninth day of October, eighteen hundred 


and s Xty two, inclusive, he having actua \y 
acted in the cap city OF such second ulenant 
} and regimental quartermaster during that 
time, and having received therefor only the 


pay ol a y larter:master sergeant 
Aprrovenb, April 26, 1872. 
Cuare. CX XIIT.—An Act for the Rel 
Nelson Gere 


>», , } yr > 
Bi ifenacted! fhe Senate and Ii MSC OT hep 


resentatives of tle Unit d States of linerica db 
€; wagress a CMmole i, bist Lie s cretary ol 
War be, and he is hereby, authorized to can 
cel the contract entered into by KR. Nelson 


Gere, of the ey ot 


oOvractise, Ne Ww \ in, UN 
the year eighteen hundred and seventy-one, 
for building a the harbor ot 


Oswego, in said York, and to 


breakwater in 
State of New 


reiesase said Gere theretrom., 


APPROVED, April 26, 1diz 
Cuarp. CXXIV An Act for the Relief of 
iseac B. Kinkead 
] if racted he SC] fea / Il uf ri vf 12. ) 


Cong asseml Phat the Payma r (re 
eral of the <Ar ( und hh ( \ (| 
rected to pay to Isaac B. Kinkead, late a cap 
tain in the seventy seventh 1 nent Ohio 
Olunteers, out of any mouey appr ated { 
the pay of the Army, the full pay and allow- 
ances of a captain of infantry, from the thirty 
first dav of OUetober, eighteen hundred and 
SLX wo to Ut eignt nt! d Vy oO \ 
eighteen hundred and sixty-three 
J. G. BLAINE, 
Sp tker of the louse of [repre entfalive 


YLER COLFAX 
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42 Cong....2b Sess. 


roé DerartMent or State.—The 
forey the 
Piesidentof the United Stetes for his ay proval, 
aod not having been returued by him to the 


[Nove py 


act having been presented to 


tow of Congress in whieh it originates 
Wittiin thie time ‘er erib d by thie Constitution 
of the Unied Srates, has become a law with- 


Cuar. CNXVIL—An Act for the Relief of 
M irtin W atkins, of ast Windsor, Connec- 
treut 


Beitenacted bythe Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Vivat the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
issue Lwo new bouds of fifty dollars each, with 
coupous from that of January first, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-nine to Martin Watkins, of 
Kast Windsor, Connecticut, in place of two 
coupon bonds of fifty dollars each, numbered 
twenty eight thousand five hundred and sixty 
and twenty-eight thousand five hundred and 
wixty-one, respectively, act of March third, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-five, and issue of 
eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, which said 
bonds above named were destroyed by flood: 
l’rovided, Vhat betore issuing the new bonds 
the seerctary of the Treasury shall require 
a sitheient bond of indemnity securing the 
Government against the presentation of the 
aforesaid bonds alleged to have been de- 
stroved, 


Avrsovep, April 29, 1872. 


Cnuar. CNXVITE.—An Act for the Relief of 
Mrs. Frances A. Mehinney. 


Be tienacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
: 


resentalives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Vinat there shall be paid, 
outot any appropriation heretofore or here- 
afier to be made for the paymentot salaries and 
expenses of the judges and courts of the Umited 
States, to Mrs. Frances A. McKinney, widow 
and reviet of John M. McKinney, late judge 
of the United States distriet court for the south 
ern distcict of Piorida, who died of yellow fever, 
October thirteen, eighteen hundred and sev- 
enty-one, Contracted in discharge of his official 
duties, the full amount of one vear’s salary of 
the ofhee held by her husband at the time of 
o} his death. 
Avvrovep, April 20, 1872. 


Cuar. CAXATIIL—An Act granting a Pen- 
sion to Eliza Whiting. 

Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, Vhat the Secretary ot the 
Interior be, and be as hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subjeci 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, the name of liza Whiting, widow of the 
late Breved Brigadier General Lenry Whiting, 
and pay ber a peusion, to commence irom the 
passage of this act. 


Arriovep, May 2, 1872. 


Cuar. CNNXIV.—An Act granting a Pension 
to William Hutchison, minor son of Joseph 
Hutchison, deceased, 


Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United Siates of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
lutertor be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, the name of William Hutchison, minor 
son of Joseph Hutehison, deceased, of which 
minor, Cicero Sims, of Clinton county, Indiana, 
is guardian. 

Arrrovep, May 2, 1872. 


Laws of the United States. 


Cuap. CXXXV.—An Act granting a Pension 
to Mary Armstrong. 

Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Vhat the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 

| directed to place on the pension roll, subject to 
|| the provisions and limitations of the pension 
| laws, the name of Mary Armstrong, widow of 


Thos. Armstrong, 


| of first battery of Vermont 


| light artillery. 
| Approvep, May 2, 1872. 


j 


Forty-sixth Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 

teers. 

Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘What the Secretary of the 
interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the peusion-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, the name of John Carbaugh, a privaie 
of company A, in the forty sixth regiment 
Pennsylvania volunteers. 

APPROVED, May 2, 1872. 


' 
| 
| to John Carbaugh, a Private of Company A, 
| 


Cuar. CXXXVII.—An Act granting a Pension 
|} to the minor children of Frederick FF. Day- 
| ton, deceased, 


resentatives of the United States of America iu 
Congress assembled, Vat the Secretary of ibe 


directed to place on the pension-roll, s ybject 
to the provisions and limitat‘ons of the pension 
laws, the names of the minor children under 
sixieen years of age of Frederick FP. Dayton, 
late private in company EF, eleventh regiment 
|| Indiana volunteers, as in the case of a widow 
|| unmariied, 

Aprrovep, May 2, 1872. 








Cuar. CNXXVIIL.—An Act granting a Pen- 
sion to the minor children of Amanda M. 
Ritchey. : 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Americain 
Conaress assembled, Uhat the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the peusion-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pen- 
sion laws, the names of the minor children 
under sixteen years of age of Amanga M. 
Ritchey, deceased, Widow of Powers Ritchey, 
late a contract surgeon in the Umiied States 
Army. 

APPROVED, May 2, 1872. 


Cuar. CL.—An Act for the Relief of G. 
S. Baker, of Maryville, Missouri, for the 
reissue of a certain Bond. 

Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America ix 
Congress assembled, Vhat the Secretary ot the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
issue a new bond for filty dollars, with eou- 
pons from and including that of July first, 
eighteen buodred and seventy-one, to G. 8. 
Baker, of Maryville, Missouri, in place of a 
five-twenty coupon bond, for a like amount, 
number ninety-two thousand seven hundred 
and eleven, act of March third, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-five, issue of July first, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-seven, said bond having 
been destroyed by mutilation: Provided, That 
betore issuing the new bond the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall require a suflicient bond of 
indemnity, securing the Government against 
the presentation of the boud alleged to be lost. 

Aprrrovep, May 9, 1872. 


Be itenacted hy the Senate and House of Rep- | 


~Cuar. CXXXVi.—An Act granting a Pension | 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


| resentatives of the United States of Amer 


Cuar. CLI.—An Act for the Reliet of Robert 


Williams, jr., Collector Third District, Olio 


Be itenacted by the Senate and Llouse of Rep- 
® i 


cao an 


Congress assembled, Vhat the proper acceouy: 


al 


_ ing officers of the ‘Treasury be authorized a; d 





| directed, in settiing the accounts of Roher 


Williams, jr., coliector of internal revenys 
third district, Ohio, to credit andallow to Bin 
such sum as they shall find was stolen from 
his safe in beer, cigar, and imernal reyenye 
stamps, by burglars, on the night of July third, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-nine: Provided. 
That there shali first be deducted from said 
sum so stolen the amount recovered by said 


| Robert Williams, jr., and that nothing shal! 


be allowed for expenses in recovering the 


same: And provided further, That such ac- 


counting officers shall be savisfied, by compe. 
tent tesumony, that all such stamps were stolen 


| withoutany default or negligence on the part 


of said Wilitams or his agenis. 
Aprproven, May 9, 1872. 


| Cuar, CLIV.—An Act directing the proper 


Otlicersin the Ureasury Department to credit 
John Seys, of Ohio, the sum therein meu- 
tioned, 


Be it enacted by ihe Senateand House of Li p 


| resentatives uf the United States of Ainerica in 
| Cor gress assembled, That the proper account- 


Interior be, and le is hereby, authorized and | 








ing oficers in the Treasury Department be, 
and they are hereby, directed to audit and 
allow to Jolin Seys, of Ohio, formerly minis- 
ter resident and consul general of the United 
States at Liberia, in the final adjustment and 
settlement of his accounts as such minister, 
the sum of eleven hundred and sixty-one do!- 
lars and sixty-four cents, it being the amount 
ot his salary as minister for the period of one 
hundred and six days. occupied by him in 
coming to the United States and returning to 
Liberia, in eighteen hundred and sixty-eight. 
ApproveD, May 10, 1872. 





Cuar. CLV.—An Act granting a Pension to 
Elizabeth Harding. 

Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
interior Le, and he is hereby, authorized #nd 
directed to place on the pension roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pen- 
sion laws. the name of Elizabeth Harding, 
mother of Jasper H. Harding, late a private 
in company A of the seventy-sixth regiment 
of Peonsylvania volunteers, to take effect from 
the passage of this act. 

Arrrovep, May 10, 1872, 


Cuar. CLXVI.—An Act authorizing the issue 
of Clothing to certain enlisted men of Com- 
pany B, Fourteenth Regiment of Infantry. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, Vhat the Seeretary of 

War be, and ve is hereby, authorized to Issue 

clothing in lieu of aud equal in value to that 

lost by those enlisted men of company B. of 
the fourteenth regiment of infantry, whose 
uarters in the barracks at Fort D. A. Russell, 

Wevtnisie ‘Territory, were destroyed by fire ou 

the morning of the sixth day of February, 

eighteen hundred and seventy-one, 
Approvep May 15, 1872. 


Cuap. CLXAVIT.—An Act for the Relief of 
George C. Hayuie. 

Beit enacted by the Senate and House uf lep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Vout tie Paymaster Gen- 
eral is hereby C@recied to pay to George ©. 
Haynie, late capiain of conpany A, second 
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APPEN 


iit North 


regime Carolina mounted infantry, 

of any mouey appropriated for the pay of 
ne Army, the ful pay and allowances o a 
captain of iufautry, from the filteenth d iy of 


September, eighteen hundr i ggg he a Beg 
to the sixteeuth day of August, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty five. 


APPROVED, March 15, 1872. 


CLAVITS.—An Act granting 


tu Sarah M 


Cuar a Pension 
cNana. 

Beitenacted by the Senateand House of Re p- 
rescutatives of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, Uhat the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, auiborized and 
directed to place on the pension roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pen- 
sion laws, the name [of] Sarah McNana, 
widow of James McNana, deceased, jate a 
private in company GC, first regiment of Ver- 
mont artillery, and the names of their children 
under sixteen years of age, and pay them a 
pension from the passage of this act. 

Approved, May 15, 1872. 


CXC.—An Act for the Relief of Charles 
I’. ‘Tracy. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep 
resentatives of the United Slates of America in 
Congress assembled, That the sum of fourteen 
thousand six hundred and filly dollars be, and 
ihe same is hereby, appropriated, out of any 
moueys in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priaied, to enable the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to indemuily Charles I’. Tracy for losses 
by depredations committed by Apache Indians 
in May, eighteen hundred aud seventy. 

APPROVED, May 21, 1872. 


CHAP. 


Cuap. CXCI.—An Act forthe Relief of Robert 
L. D. Burchfield. 

Be itenacted hy the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Vinat the Paymaster Gen 
eral is hereby directed to pay to Robert L. D. 
Burchfield, late second lieutenant of company 
D, third North Carolina mounted infantry, out 
of any money appropriated for the pay of the 
Army the full pay and allowances ot a second 
lieutenant of infantry from the first day of Jan- 
uary, eighteen hundred and sixty-five, to the 
eighth day of August, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-five. 

APPROVED, May 21, 1872. 


Cuar. CXCII.—An Actfor the Relief of Fannie 
M. Jackson, of ‘Tennessee. 

De itenacted by the Senate and Houseof Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, lat the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, directed to pay 
to Fannie M. Jackson, of the State of Tenues 
see, the sum of fourteen hundred dollars, being 
in tuil for twelve bales of cotton seized by 
agents of the Treasury Department, solid, and 
ihe proceeds covered into the Treasury of the 
United States. 

ApproveD, May 21, 1872 


CCVIII.—An Act for the Relief of 
William Nixon, of West Virginia. 

Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Iep 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby directed and re quired to 
pay to William Nixon, of West Virginia, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of five hundred and 
seventy-nine dollars and sixty-three cents, the 
same being the amount found due the said 
William Nixon on the tw elfth day of January, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-six, for carrying 
the mail 


CHAP. 


prior to aa time under contract with 


-DIX TO 


THE CONGRESSIONAL 


the Post Othee Dey t, but which was 
not called for him unt he balance of the 
fund for e | nent of ch Claims was cov 
ered into the i ry ursuance of the LW 
in hat 1 y rd aat and ‘ ded 


Cuar iX An Act to Appropriate to 
tT 
tienry (4 ay vy 1 i sul ol Mor y 
found due bim on the adjustment of his 
; 
ACCU ut s 


Beit 


enacted by i 


rest ntatives of the United States of America in 
Congress sembled, Liat I im of Ty nu 
dred dollars pe, ul | Tie ime hereby s. chp) 
priated to He ry Clay Williams, the same 
being a balance due him upon t le atyustinent 
ot his accounts us receiver of Loe land othce 


at Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
APPROVED, 
rthe Relef of Rebs rt 


Cuar. CCX.—An Act t 
\ mond, Virginia. 


Mavo. of Riel 
Be it enae 


resentatives of lhe 


, 
MSE é if hi 


J 
ite and il 


trtece 
l ies of Aim ica 


p 
i 
dit 


ASSENLULEU, Like ee retary oft the 


Navy be, and he 1 hereby, authorized and 


( ‘ong éSS 


directed Lo pay { hvovel éi. Miaty » Of Letch 
mound, Virginia, the sum of om 


hundred and seven dollars at 


i ves 1 
MlOGUsana Ve 


diifty nine cents: 


the same to be in full of balances due him on 
account of reservation se for tobacco fur 
nished the United States Na r De] partment 


under contract existing during the years eigh 

een hundred and sixty aud e:shiven hundred 

aud SIXLY-Cue 

Arproved, May 23, 1872. 

Cuap. CCXI.—An Act tor the Relief of H.C. 
Christo; her, G. W. Beard, C. A. Uber, 
Edward Stiles, and N. H. Lamdin. 

Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of f America in 
Congress ( assembled, Phat H, ¢ Chris Op ler, 
G. W. Beard, C. A. Uber, aud Edward Siiles 
shall, from and after the passage of this act, 
be entitied to and receive, while on the retired 
list, the pay of retired second ass: 
eers in the Navy. 

Sec. 2. That the President of the United 
States is hereby authorized to appoint N. H. 
Lamdin, at the foot of the active list, a second 
assistant engineer in the United States Navy. 

APPROVED, } 


May 23, 1872. 


stant engin - 


—An Act for the Reliefof S. B 
George W. Mi 
William Wel 


Worer. 


Cuar. CCXII 
Mitehell, 


Mitehell, and 


hell, Jchu W. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and Llouse 0 FR l . 
rest niatives of the United Nlales of America in 
Congress assembled, Viat there be paid, 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap 
propriated, to S. B. Mitchell, George W. Mitch 

Mitchell, the owners of the 
Phomas J. Frazier,’ 
in the service of the United S ales Wy a shot 
from the United States frigate ‘* Congress,’’ 
during the engagement between the said ‘* Con 
gress” and the rebel vessel ‘* Merrimac,”’ the 
sum of two thousand five hundred and ninety- 


Ol il of 


ell, and John 


1 
schooner SUNK Willie 


two dollars and e ighty seven cent that being 
the amount paid by the — for repairing 
Lhe Sui d schooner °° lhomas J. If izier,’’ and 


x dollars 
William Wetaier 1 for raising 


the sum of tour hundred mp xty- 
and fifty ceuts to 
the same. 
ApprRoveD, May 23, 1872. 
CCXIV.—An Act for the Relief of 
F. Joy. 
Beit enacted by the Ne natea ral Li usecft Leep 
restiitatives of i he U ited Ntates of America tn 


Congress usseinvied, 


CHAP. 


J ses 


Lhat the secre ary Of lube 


GLOBE. 829 


+2 D CONG _vD Ss 
Pre wury be direc ed ver to ri | 
lov } S rot the 1 MISES purse sed by 
him September ftth, eighteen buandred a 
Xiy-four, Known is the murine | % ln 
yrounds, at Chic ) Lhbir ms, and to pa uid 


Joy, outoft any moneys in the Treasury not 


therwise appropriated, interes! trom: Seoptem- 
ber filth, eghteen hundred and sixty-six, at 
the rate of six per centum per annut upon 
one | dred and thirty-two thousand dollars, 
being the amount paid by said doy to the Uni- 
ted States tors 1d pre nlises two years previous, 
and that such interest shall be so } aid until 


delivery of Sard premises 


APPROVED, May 29, 1872 


vall be made. 
CXV. An Act 
Lo Klizabe 

Be ale nacted by t he Ne nate and louse 
resentatives of the United 


Cuar. yranting @ 
th O'Neill. 

of Rep- 
America ive 
Phat the Seeretary of the 


Slates of 


( ‘Ongre SS USSCIN rle d, 


luterior be, und heis het by, author | and 
direcied ia place on the pension roll, stutnect 
to the provistous aud limitation at the pension 
laws, the name ot Elizabeth O' Neill, depend 
ent moiner of dohn O'Neil, late wprivarce in 
COMDAnY I, Ur ed States mouute i} es, a a 


ion from and after the passage 


Arrrovep, May 25, 


Isi2 


CAVI.—An 


Cuape. 


Ross Browne, late Mi 


Act for the Relief of J 
ister to China 


Be if enae led hu the Nenate and Hl mseof hep 
tthe United Stales of Ame 
(or {VeSS assembled, | bul ihe Sse 


Is hereby, dire Cted, out 


resentatives « ican 
‘retary ob the 
lreasury be, and be 
of any money in tue lreasury nol Olnerwise 
appropriate d, to pay to J. Ross 


minister of the United 


, 

Browne, ine 
States to China, the 
sum of three 


thousand seven hundred said 
seventy-four dollars and eleven cents, in’ full 
compensation for the period from the elevench 


day of April to the fou 
inclusive, 


rih day of August, both 
eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, at 
the rate of his salary while wai ing for orders 


and in transit to China: and the further sum of 


two thousand one hundred and thirty-four dol- 
in full compensation for certain extra 
incurred by him while discharging 
his duties as minister. 
\prprovep, May 25, 18 


lars, 


expenses 


Cuarp. CCAVII An Act tor the 


Willian bi mnchare, 
Be ifenacled hy th e Senate and House of R ))- 
the United States of 
bhat there be paid our of 
the Lreasury, from any money not otherwise 
hundred and 
ixteen fens 


Relief of 


resentatives of America in 


( ‘ongre ss assemb led, 
sum of two 
nineteen dollars and s 
amount paid by said Blanchard to witnesses 
by him detained at Melbourne. Australi. to 
be sent to the United States, to testity in rela- 


. ' 
approprisied, the 
I 


. bemge the 


tiou to an alleged murder eommitte d on board 
the American stip hie Der, 


Arrrovebd, May 25, 1872. 


CCXXtf.—An Act for the 
Mrs. Martha lL. House 

Beiten u ted Oy the Senate and Tlou weal le) 
resentalives of the United States of 


embled, I hat the 


ireasury is hereby directed to pay, frou any 


ie , 
hte Hel of 


Cuar. 


lius ell. 


America dit 


Congress as secretary ol the 


moneys in the | reasury of the United tates 
: ; , 

not otherwis aperapriased, to Mra larcha 
‘ | | 

House ; Baseall. formerly Martha L. licuse, 


the sum of eieven tbh 


pusand SIX hundred at d 


seventy five dollars, im tall compen i ior 
the losses sustained by her in the r part 
ot December, eighteen hundred and sixty two, 
and the early part of January, eighteen bun- 
red aud six uree, by lit appropriation aud 
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the Union forees, for the ben of the 
{ heb eats a iv for 
i i ; ils of | r { cot 
! diy mad } yron 
! ip? t nd beds, bed ‘ thi 
( ( co it and if th 
i riained to be a ! roy «& wo ! ( 
‘ myani zed y ul De artun 
OVED, May 27, 1872 
Cy CUNNIII An A ! Relief of 
i if itil i PIV pvealby 
/ jen cled by the enaleanad Llon i Rep- 
resentatives of the United Slates of ete 
( qi tssemibled, diva he Secretary of the 
freasury be, and he is hereby, required to pay 
I... Merchant and Company the sum of three 
thousand seven hardred dollars, that being the 
price at which theirsteam-tug Neatie was sold, 
by Collojuel bh. S. Allen, assistant quarter- 
tuaster, on March second, eighteen hundred 
Miitl BIATS Xx. 
APPROVED, Maas ake lsi2 
Cu CUANATLY \ \ r th telicf I 
ra 
/ / lil ‘ / Re i) 
| f J slasericu ti 
! L, tha set y aol Tine 
i ity i it i i i i and 
i ‘ i} iv le vi PP wail 1 ali hit aey s 
Ata Uae brew uy ne Otherwise appropria ed, 
tt um Of two thousand dotlars, upon lis 
cecuting to the United States a tull release 


Ol wil luriher Ciaim for uintbota 
tract made iwhteen hundred and 
four, by the quartermuaster’s department, 

for furnish 
Arrrovep, May 27, 1872. 


oronh ace Coble 


With him, ine 


Commi. 


CXXV.—An Act 
to Martha A. 

To if @nuat ledby lhe eal: and House of Rep- 
resentalives of the Cudled States of 
semble ti. Phat Lhe 


and he is her. 


CHhar. ¢ granting a Pension 


Brook 5 


Americain 
Congress a Secretary of the 


literior be, by, authorized 


and 
directed to p lace on the pe nsion-roll, subject 
to the provisious and limitations of the; 
laws, the name oft Martha A. widow 
of doln W. Brooks, late a sergeantin company 
[, sixty-sixth regimeut Ohio volunteers. 


Arrroveb, Mey 27, 1872 


pe hsion 
Brooke, 


CHar. CCA AX 


the widow ol 


~-An Act 


the late 


grantinga Pension to 
Admiral I’arragut. 

ed by the Senate and House of ep 
alives of the United States of Americain 
Congress Ass lhat the Secretary of the 
lutertor be, andis hereby, authorized to place 
the name of Virgina L. Farragut, widew of 
DG # late Admiral of the 
United States Navy, on the pension roll, and 


> 4 j 
Be ‘i edide 
Pesceu 


embled, 


arragul, deceased, 


illow and pay her trom the interest on the 
Navy pension tund a pension at the rate of 


two thousand dollars per anuum, from and 
after the passage of this act. 
LPPROVED, May 28, 1872. 


Cnar. CCX XATI.—An Act forthe Relief of the 
ot Otway HL. 
Le ilenac ted by the Senate and Llouse of Rep 
rescntalives of the Uniled States of 
CUndVress Asse mbled, 


chiidren Le rrvinan, deceased. 


America in 
Chat the proper account- 


inn ¢ theers of the ‘Treasury be, and they are 
hereby, authorized and directed to allow and 
pay to Mrs. Columbia N, Payne, Mrs. Alice 


Bromwell, Calvert O, 


Berryman, and William 
M. Berryman, 


Otway H. Berry- 
any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of two thousand one hundred and sixty dollars 
and two cents, being the amount of losses sus- 


children ot 


man, decensed, out ot 


APPENDIX TC 


I 


THE CONGRESSION 


Laws of /] nile d States. 


tained by 1 Otway H. Berryman while com- 
mane rand «ae ting as purser of the Unired 
Sitnte schooner Onkahye: Provide 7. That 
thre ine shall not exeeed the amount which a 
purs d heve received tor performing the 
on board of said vessel. 
», May 28, 1872. 
Cuav. CCX XXIL—An Act for the Rehef of 
the children of O. LL. Berryman, deceased, 
bid oti . 
Be it enacted hy the Senateand [louse of Rep 
resentatives of the United Slates of America in 


Thai the Secretary of the 
hereby is, directed, out 
Preasury not otherwise 
Mrs. Columbia N. 
Mrs. Alice Bromweil, Calvert O. Ber- 
William M. Berryman, children 
I} rryman, deceased, and the 
d crew of the United States 
e, the sum of twenty thousand 


Ne mble d, 
and he 


of any money in the 


to wie ad 
Treasury be, 
appropriated, to pay to 
Payne, 
rymin, and 

of Orway H. 

; : 
other ofticers a 


schooner Oukah 


six hundred and sixty four dollars and sixty- 
uine Cents, being the balance of ie prize 
money Oblained by the capture of the bark 
Luurenas by the said schooner in the yea ‘eight 
een hundred and fons \ elght; and that said 
unel twenty thousand six hundred and sixty 


“Hine distr 


y said ofhicers and 


four do anid Sixty cents be ibured 
crew in such propor 
gnated by the Secretary 
of the Navy, according lo the provisions or 


the sixth sec the April twenty- 


ubiot 
tionas shall be desi 


ion ot act of 


third, eighteen hundred, entitled ** An act for | 


the [betrer] government of the Navy of the 
United States.’ 


Approved, May 28, 1872. 


CCXNXXVI.—An Act granting a Pen- 


sion to Margaret Riley. 

Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Kep- 
resentatives of the United Stales of A Pie a in 
ss assembled, Vhat the Sceretary of the 
Interior be, and be is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, the fhe name of Margaret Riley, widow 
of Charles Riley, late private in company B, 
twellth regimeat Kentucky volunteer cavalry. 
and pay her a pension from and afier the pas- 
sage ot this act. 

AprroveD, May 29, 1872. 


Cuar. 


( ‘ongre 


| Cuar. CONXNXNVIT.—An Act granting a Pen- 


sion to Nathan Morgan. 
Be il enacted by the Senate and House of Rep 
resentatives of the { ‘niied States of 
Congress assembled, 


f America in 
That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pen- 
sion laws, the name of Nathan Morgan, late a 
private in company I of the fortieth regiment 


passage of this act. 
AprrroveD, May 29, 1872 


dame 


Cuarp, CCNXXVITI.—An 
of the heirs of the la'e Captain B. R. Per- 
kins, of the United States Army, 

Be ite nacted by the Senate and Llouse of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
assembled, That one year’s pay and 
allowance be, and the same are hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to be paid to the heirs 
of Captain Bo kh. the Uni- 
ted States Army, to which 
he would have been entitled had he received 
notice that he was honorably mustered out oi 
to his death. 

Approved, May 29, 1872. 


( ‘ongre SS 


Perkins, late of 
being the amount 


Act for the Relief 


\| and 


‘AL GLOBE. 


Coar. CCXLVI.—An Act for the Relief , if 
John Pous, Chief Clerk of the War De, 
ment, 

Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Roy 
reseniatives of the United Stat sof Ameri; a in 
assembled, Vhat the sum 
thousand d 


part- 


( OHNDLESS ot two 


lars if 
{ the Wa 


dish irsing 


dol} 


pard to John Potts, Chief 
+ Department, for services 4 
rate of two hundred 
annum, from the fifteenth of Feb 
ruary, ¢ ighteen handred and Sixty one, out of 
any money in the Preasury not otherwise ap. 
propria d: Provided Phat it sha ll be lawt ful 
hereafter to pav for such services, at such rate, 
whe ther such clerk shall have been appointed 
from class four, or from a higher grade, any 


Cie? k of 


} \ 
clerk, at the 





rs per 


exisiing law to the contrary notwithstanding, 


Approved, May 31, 1872. 


Cuar. CCXLVIT.—An Act for the Relief of 


the United States Express Company. 
Re it enacted by the Senate and House of ‘Rep- 


resentatives of the United Slates of Americain 


Congress assembled, Vhat the Secretary of the 
Trensury is bereby authorized and directed 
and deliver, or cause to be 
ivered, to the United States 


‘ a ieee " . : c 
Company, a joint stock association, 


to issue issued 


Express 
having its 
principal place of business in the city of New 
York. or to iis assigns. new bonds in lieu of 
the following deseribed bonds of the United 


al d ae 


| States of America, heretofore issued in pursu- 


ance Oo! 


the several aets authorizing the same, 
which original bonds were destroyed by tire on 
the New York avd Krie railroad on the thir- 
tieth day of January. eighteen hundred and 
sixty six, while in the possession of said ex- 
company for transportation, namely: 
firs!, of United States bonds. commonly known 


press 


-as sixes of eighteen hundred and eighty-one, 


issued in pursuance of the act of Congress of 
July seventeenth, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
one, eleven of the denomination, respectively, 
of one thousand dollars, and numbered eleven 


| thousand seven hundred and sixty six, four- 
| teen thousand six hundred and seventy eight, 


| hundred and 


twenty-three thousand one hundred and sev- 
enty nine. five thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-three, twenty thousand four hundred 
sixteen, forty-two thousand two bun- 
dred and eighty one, forty two thousand two 
eighty-two, forty-two thousand 
two hundred and eighty-three, forty-two thou- 
sand two hundred and eighty-tour, forty-two 
thousand two hundred and eighty-five, forty- 
two thousand two hundred and eighty-six: 
tive of the denomination, respectively, of one 
hundred dollars, and numbered eighteen thou- 
sand seven hundred aud twenty-six, eighteen 
thousand seven hundred and twenty-eight, ten 
thousand nine hundred and fitty-five, twenty- 
four thousand tive hundred and fifty-lour, 
twenty-four thousand five hundred and _ fiity- 
three; secondly, of United States bonds, com- 
monly kuown as sixes of eighteen hundred 


pg! ; | and eighty-one, issued either under the act of 
lowa volunteer infantry, to take effect from the ; 


July seventeenth, eighteen hundred and sixty- 


| one, or of March third, eighteen hundred and 


sixty-three, four of the denomination, respect- 
ively, of one hundred dollars, and numbered 
four thousand two hundred and torty-three, 
five thousand three hundred and seventy oue, 
six thousand nine hundred and sixty-two, six 
thousand nine bundred and sixty-three; thirdiy, 
of United States six per ceutum bonds, com- 
monly described as five twenties 
pursuance of an act of Congress passed June 
thirtieth, e ighteen hundred and sixty- -four, ten 
of the denomination, respectively, of five hun- 
dred dollars, and numbered fifteen thousand 
six hundred and forty-five, fifteen thousand 
six hundred and forty six, twelve thousand 
two hundred and seventy-six, twelve thousand 
two hundred and eighty-five, twelve thousand 


issued in 


|, two hundred and eighty-one, twelve thousand 
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of Kurope 


Hatton on the production, manufacture, 


ng various 


parts 


{ ecommerce of the flax and wines of that 
. and to obtain seeds, cuttings, and so 
inder instructions trom the Commis 
of the Patent Office dated April six 
eighteen hundred and sixty one. 
Avvroven, May 31, 1872. 
Cuav. CCOLXIV An Act for the Relief of 
duseph Sevar, ot Virginia 


Lie ttenacted bythe Senate and House of Rep 
ihalives of the United States of Aime rica in 
embled, } hat the Sec retary of the 
: he is hereby, directed and 
require doio peaty to Jost ph Segar, of Viryginia, 
out ot any money in the Preasury not other- 
wise appropriated, ihe suin of fifteen thousand 
dloilars, the same being the balance sull due 
lim, alter deducting what he has heretofore 
received, for the use and occupation of his 
farm in Khizabeth City county, Virginia, by 
the Army of the 
jute rebellion. 


APPROVED, 


fangre a 


frem-oury be, and 


United States, during the 


June 1, 1872. 


CCLAV.—An Act for the 


Probe Hepburn. 


CHAP Relief of 


Whereas i 1s alleged that Phoebe Hepburn 
was the owner by purchase aud uw sigument of 
the following 
under the act of March three, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-five, to wit: numbers sixty-nine 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-six, filly 
nine thousand four hundred and nineteen, 
eighty-six thousand one hundred and fifty- 
even, eighty-eyht thousand six hundred and 
nineteen, ninety one thousand seven hundred 
aud twenty-four, thirty-one thousand five bun 
dred and titty eight, sixty-seven thousand four 
hundred and seventeen, fifty-nine thousand | 
nine hundred and seventy-eight, eighty-seven 
thousand two hundred and seventy-seven, 
ninety-one thousand seven hundred and seven, 
seventeen thousand four hundred and eighty 
one, and ninety-five thousand three hundred | 
aud twenty, for one hundred and twenty acres | 
each; and numbers sixty-one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-one, and fifty seven thou- 
sand five hundred and thirty two, for one bun 
dred and sixty acres each; in all, fourteen 
warrants; that in the year eighteen hundred 
and fitty-seven she placed said warrants in the | 
hands ot Salmon Sharp as her aprent, to locate 
or otherwise dispose of them tor her; that 
said agent did sell four of said warrants, to 
wit, of the one-hundred-and sixty-acre 
warrants, and three of the one-tundred-and- | 
TWenly-acre watrants, and nade a memo- 
randum ot their respective numbers, and to 
whow sold, and placed it among the ten remain- 
ing unsold warrants; that by an aceident said | 
memorandum and the ten warrants were 
dropped im a catile-yard, and were eaten up 
by the caule, and, having no other memo 
randum, he is unable to state the numbers of 
the warrants that were sold, consequently, 
caupol arrive at the numbers of the ten war- | 
ts that were not and whereas it 
rears trom the records of the General Land 
Ollice that warraat number sixty-one thousand | 
eght hundred and eighty-one, for one buu- | 
died and sixty acres, and numbers fifty-nine | 
thousand four hundred and nineteen, and 
seventeen thousand four hundred and eighty- 
one, for one hundred and twenty acres, being 
three of the above-named warrants, have been 
returned to said oflice located, leaving but one 
ot the sold warrants not accounted for: There- 
fore, 

13 it enacted by the Nenate and Houseof Rep- 
reseutatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 
proot being made to the Commissioner of Pen- | 


one 


sold; 
its 


rors | 


That upon satistactory | 


bounty-land warrants, issued | 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 


Laws of the United States. 


sions that Phaebe Hepburn was the bona fide 
owner, by purchase and assignment to ner, of 
numbers sixty-nine thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-six, eighty-six thou- 
sand one hundred and fifiy-seven. eighty-eight 
thousand six hundred and nineteen, ninety-one 
thousand hundred and = twenty-lour, 
thirty-one thousand five hundred and fifty- 
eight, sixty-seven thousand tour hundred and 
seventeen, fifty nine thousand nine handred 
and sev 


said warrants, 


seven 


hundred and seventy-seven, ninety-one thou- 
sind seven hundred and seven, and ninety five 
thousand three hundred and twenty, for one 
hundred and twenty acres each, and fifiy-seven 
thousand five huudred and thirty-two for one 
hundred and sixty acres, all issued under act 


of March third, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, | 
being eleven of the warrants mentioned in the | 


| above preamble, he is hereby authorized and 


| and to endorse on the back of each bis certifi 


cate stating that this duplicate is issued in pur- 
suance of this act, and that Phaebe Hepburn 
is the boua fide owner thereof; that she is 
hereby authorized to locate or sell and assign 
the same inthe same manner 4s though said 
duplicate warrant was duly assigned to her by 
the warrantee. 
of Pensions will transmit said duplicate war- 
rants tothe Commissioner of the General Land 
Otlice, who is authorized to deliver ten of said 
duplicate warrants to Phoebe Hepburn, or her 
legal representatives, under such rales, regula 
tions, and requirements as to said Coumis- 
sioner may seem just and proper, in order to 


_ preserve as well the mghts of the parties inter- 
/ ested as that of the United States, and upon 
the suid Phoebe Hepburn giving such security 


us said Commissioner shall require to indem- 


/nify the United States against loss in the 


| 
j 
j 
! 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| the Treasury be required to pay, from any | 


| 
| 
| 


i} 


| 


| 
} 
| 
\ 


“Wwepermra ran? @ *z4 


premises ; and to this end he will retain the |) laws, the name of Martha Elwell, the depend: 


| ent widowed mother of Newell Elwell, a pri- ’ 


remaining duplicate warrant ou the files of his 


‘| office, until the warrant said to have been sold 


shall be returned to his office, located or 
otherwise. 
Sec. 2. That upon the final adjustment of 
suid matter, and when the number of the sold 
yarrant not accounted forshall be ascertained, 
then, and in such case, the corresponding 
duplicate warrant shall be, by the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Otlice, returned to 
the Commissioner of Pensions for the purpose 
of being cancelled, thus leaving but ten of said 
duplicate warrants to be satisfied by the Uni- 
ted States. 
Aprroven, June 1, 1872. 


Cuar. CCLXVi.—An Act forthe Relief of 
Wiiham H. Colledge. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- | 
resentatives of the United States of America | 


in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of 


moneys inthe Treasury not otherwise appro 
prated, to William H. Colledge, the sum of 
tive hundred dollars in full compensation for 


services as a temporary clerk in the office of 


the Third Auditor of the Treasury from the 
eleventh day of May, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-uime, until the eleventh day of October, 


eighteen hundred and fifty-nine, in auditing | 
and adjusting the Oregou and Washington war | 


claims, so ecatled, 
Aprrovenb, June 1, 1872. 


| Cuarp,. CCLXVIL.—An Act for the Relief of 


Charles W. Whitney. 

Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, Vinat the sum of fifty 
thousand doliars be, and the same hereby is, 
appropriated out of any moneys in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to pay Charles 


msy rrirmmet 


Me anal ac eee 
hereatter said Commissioner 


GLOBE. 


enty-cight, etghty seven thousand two 


1} 


| 
1] 





|| 
1) 





| 








| 





| 
| 
| 
i 


LYANT C(I DERCQTON AT. 





W. Whitney for the enlargement of the iron 
clad batrery Keokuk. upon the execution a a 
delivery by said Whitney of a receipt in f\\| 
for all demands against the United States op 
account of the construction of said vessel. 
including all extra labor, material, and ai! 
damages. 
Approve, June 1, 1872. 


Cuarp. CCLXVII.—An Act for the Relief of 
Mrs Harriet B. Pendleton. widow of George 
H. Pendleton, late ofthe United States Navy, 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America ix 

Congress assembled, Vnat Mrs, Harriet B. Pen. 

dieton, widow of George H. Pendleton, Jate 


| acting master in the United States Navy, who 


was captured January seventh, eighteen hun- 


aul | dred and sixty-four, on the coast of Souih 
direcied to issue duplicates of said warrants, | 


Carolina, in the discharge of his duties, shal] 
be, and is hereby, entitied to receive the share 
of all prizes captured by the United Sia es 
steamer Montgomery during the time of his 
imprisoument, to which vessel said George II 
Pendleton was attached at the time of said 
capture, and that his name shall be consid 
ered as being borne upon the ship’s books the 
same as tuough he had been temporarily 
absent. 
AppProveD, June 1, 1872. 


Cuar. CCLXIX.—An Act granting a Pension 
to Martha Elwell. 
Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 


| resentatives of the United Siates of America in 


Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension roll, subject 
to the provisionsand limitations of the pension 


vate in the late war of the rebellion. 
APPROVED, June 1, 1872. 





Cuar. CCLXX.—An Act granting a Pension 
to Phebe Ann Elderkin. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 


 resentatives of the United States of America in 


Congress assembled, Vinat the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 


| direcied to place upon the pension-roil, sub- 


ject 'o the provisions and limitations of the 
persion laws, the name of Phebe Ann Eider- 
kis, mother of Alfred Elderkin, late a private 
iu company KE, uinety-sixti regiment Illinois 
volunteers. 

AperoveD, June 1, 1872. 


Cuar. CCLXXI.—An Act granting a Pension 
to Andrew Reinfort. 
Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Leep- 


resentatives of ihe United States of America in 


Congress assembled, That ithe Secretary ol the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place upon the pension-roll, sub- 
ject to the provisions aud limitations of the 
pension laws, the name of Andrew Reinfort, 
late a private in company B, fifty-eighth regi 
inent Indiana volunteers 
Approven, June 1, 1872. 


Cuar. CCLXXII.—An Actgranting a Pension 
to Martha G. Rudolph. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of liep- 

resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, Vhat the name of Martha 


| G. Radoiph, widow of John C. Rudolph, be 


placed on the roils to receive the pension now 

provided by law jor the widows of enlisted men 

who died in theservice and in the line of duty. 
APPROVED, June 1, 1872. 
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aw. CCLXXIIT.—An Act granting a Pen- 
sion to Margaret Coldwe 
Beit enacte lhy th 


( ntative s 


Senateand House of Rep 
of the United States of Americain 
iJress AS8se mbled, Vhat the Secretary of the 
and he 


ervor be, is hereby, authorized and 
rected to piace upon the pension-roli, subje Cc 


the provisions and limitations of the pension 
ws, the name of Margaret Coldwell, depend 


mother of Edward C. Coldwell, late a ser 


eant of D, titteenth regiment Ken 


company 


‘ky infantry volunteers, and pay her a pension 


n the date of the 


passage of this act. 
Approvenb, June 1, 





Cuar. COLXXIV.—An Act grantinga Pension 
to James Supple. 

Beitenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentalives of the United States of America ii 
Congress assembled, Vinat the Secretary of the 
Interior be, aud he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place upou the pension-roll, sub- 
ject to the i and j 
pension laws, the name 


provisious limitations of the 
ot James Supple, late 
"K.’ eighth regiment 


United States intantry, to take etfect from the 


rprivale ith COMpany 


issagve of thisact. 


APPROVED, June 1, 1872 


CHap 


CCLXXV.—An Act grantinga Pension 
to Margaret C. 


Gibson. 


pe itenacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
res native s of the Uni fed slates 


of America in 
s assembled, Vhat the Scere 


HMGIes 


inierior be, and he is 


ary of the 
hereby, authorize 1 and 
to place upon the pension-roll, sub 


airected 


sions and limitations of the 
name olf Margaret C. Gib- 


widow of Jucob Gibson, WO Was kill d 


ect to the proy 


pe usion laws, the 
Son, 
: : ee en deo: ce ; 
While on duty as a scout in the United States 
service, and pay her a pension at eight dollars 


per mouth frow and aiter the passage of this 


ize 
act. 
APPROVED, June 1, 1872. 


Cuarp. COLXAXVI.—An Act granting a Pension 
to Abraham Cooper. 

Be itenacted by the Senateand House of Rep 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Cougress assembled, Vhatthe Secretary of the 
In'erior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place upon the pension-roll, sub- 
jec: to the provisions and limitations of the 
pe ision laws, the name of Abraham Cooper, 
lait a private in company K, first United 
Sistes cavalry, to take effect trom the passage 
of this aet. 

APPKOVED, June 1, 18 


72. 


Crap. CCLNAXVIT.—An Act granting a Pen- 
sion to Mrs. Naney Kk. Pugh, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Vhat the Secretary of the 
Juntertor be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place upon the pension-roll, sub- 
ject to the provisions and limitations of the 
pension laws, the name of Naney E. Pugh, 
widow of David E. Pugh, late captain of com- 
nany 8, twenty-seventh regiment United States 
4 olored troo} Ss 


APPROVED, June 1, 1872 


‘war. CCLXXVIIL—An A 


: » 
d granting al el- 
: > 
Villam B. 


ayior, 


ct 
§10n [oO [ 
Be at enacts lby the Ne nate and House of Rep- 
of the United States of Americain 
Congress assembled, Vhatthe Secretary of the 


In eriol 


resentative: 


be, and he is he reby, authorized and 
direcied to place upon the pension roll, sub- 
ject to the provisions aud limitations of the 
pension laws, the name of William B. Taylor, 


42p Conc. 2p Sess. —No. 53. 


APPENDIX TO THE 


ul 


Laics of thi / f i Slates 
i ¢ 1 privat ( I t t th i 
reg } | i 
\ ) 1, 1872 
CHap. CCXCVII An A ntinga Pension 
‘ ™ } 
i = i 1 
Be ite ted by the Ne mid TT R 
"esenta es i tle { ite \/ 1 1 j 
Conaress assembled. | i we Ss vy 
Interior be, and he vy ithon 1 and 
lire lto pla i} } SLOr 1 
ject to the provisions and limitations of the 


I Pr SClila 
II irrison, deceased, late a 
private in company C, sixty-third regiment of 
Pennsylvania volunteers, afterwards a 
private in the one hundred and fifth regiment 
of Pennsylvania infantry volunteers, and that 


pension laws, the name 
Samuel 


Harrison, 
widow of 


and 





she be paid the same from the 


passage O- this 
act. 
' T 7 6) 

APPROVED, June 4, 1872. 

CHuar. CCXC\ ii. Ln A i ra Pe i 
8ioh to Wil i ry ! 

Re Na acts Lhi the Senat ad / f Re ; 
resentatives of the United Stat fA a i 
Congress assembled, Vha © Secretary « i 

' . : 

Interior be, and he 1 hereby, authorized and 
directed to place ipon the pension roll, subj 

to the provisions at L limitati Sol the pen 
sion laws, the name of Whiiltamm Freshour, la 
a cuptain in company B of the eighth re 

a cuptan pany th ly reg 
ment of Oblo Gavairy, \ v hh day 
October, eighteen hundred and. sixty-tou 


deduciing the amount reeeived by him = on 


pension certineate now heid by him, and thi 


wa ; 
act to be in lieu of said certificate of pens i 
I 
AprprRovVED, June 4, 1872. 


CHuarP. cK ihm —-An Act grant nga Pension 


4 +? 
to A. Schuyier sutton 


» 


Be it enacted by the Senate and douse of Rep 
Lone ica li 


Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 


resentatives of the United States of 


Interior be, and he is hereby, 


wUutnorize 


directed 10 place On the pension-rotl, subjec 
to the provisions and lin ious i the pet 
sion laws, the name of A. Schuyler Sutton, 
} ; aie ae AT ang ea 
late a privat In COMpany Pi and acting 
lieutenant colonel, of the ninety fifth reg 
ment of Ohio volunteers, at the rate of thirty 


dollars per month trom the passage of this act 
in heu of hi 
APPROVED, June 4, 1872. 


pre sent pension. 


Cuae. CCC.—An Act for tl Relief of the 
sureties of the late Je J. Simpkins 


deceased. 

Beitenacied by the Senateand House of Rep 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congre ss assembled, That the A 
the United States is 
and required to demand and reeeive from the 
State of Virginia all 
the State treasurer of said State by Jesse J. 
Simpkins, lateof Norfolk, Virginia, deceased, 
and, when received, to pay over the same into 
the [Treasury of the United States. 

SEC. 


torney Gen 


} 


eral of hereby authorized 


posifed With 
i 


moneys dae 


2. That the suretiesof the said Jesse 


J: Simpkins, upon his bond as collector and 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 
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Soo 
IMD CON: In NESS 
st ‘ ’ \ eed 
i ‘ i al ail = ' 4 i 
il tine \ y os i s l 
I Vi y Ww Inhe } sid 
ae] 1 let 
( { ud Sim s no 
( ‘ J Pupot the l ) 
t tothe Sha f 
\ 
Virg 
AP VED, I 1, | 
(‘yr 44 4 4 }> 
wap. CCCL—An A un to 
Ma ( il i | i \\ ll \) 4 
ware 
de itenacted by the Nenateand House of Rep 
resentatives of the { nited NSfates of America in 


ssembled, Vhat the Secretary of the 


Interior be, and he here by is, authorized and 
directed to pl ce the nawe of Margaret H. 
Judd, of Wilmington, Delaware, the aunt and 
adopted mother ot the late Captain William 


Judd Fetterman, twenty-seventh infantry, Uo 
and 
>the provision iimita 


peusion LWS, & pen mm aS & 


Deed to the United States of Am 

2B [ eu f senarean / Ilo f Rep 
) United Stat f Americain 
( 1d 1 t ‘ j om rh nas 
Wt { Anna Whaley, his wife, to the 
United S t ( America, dated the wenty 
‘ lay ot | sary, A. D. « ohtee hu 
are nad tity K eying cerla nds in 
Vic Durg, ln 7m the State of \ SISSIppl, re- 
eorded in book Z, pause 447 and 448, of the 
records deeds in the county of Warren, in 


said State of M ssissippt, be, 


and th 
hereby 1s, @u lled and declared of 
1 States of 
I} 


right and title to 


Saumne 
no ellect, 
Unites renounce 


and dis@ialm a faid lands 


OV sHxid feed conveyed 


APPROVED, June 4, 187 


Cuar. CCCIII An Act granting a Pension 


to Samuel Shatter, late a 


tom- 
Penn- 


Private in ¢ 
I, Seventy-Fighth Regiment of 
Infantry Vo 
Be itenac fed by lie Senate and Llouse of Rep- 

sof the United States of 


SViVallla jnteers. 


resentative Aimericain 


Congress ASS¢ mbled, Vhat the Secre tary of the 
rized and 


directed to piace upou the pension roll, subject 


Interior be, and hereby is, auth: 


to the prov sO0us and limitation 


ot the pension 
laws, the nameof Samuel Shatter, late a private 


In Company ot the seventy eighth regiment 
, and that 


i ul Lhe rate ol eight adol- 


; , « ' 
Ol i 1USViVabia llilautley Voiuulee 


this act. 


Cua { l\ \ Act to re 1 certain 
Du paid y thie Winougs and Saint Peters 
La yaad C i 
Be il enacted byt Senatean / Hi wse f Rep- 


United 


Ameri 


state of adit 


public depositary in said Norfolk, shali, upon Cong ( mbled, \hat there be refunded 
the payme nt of said m heys by the Sta of to the Wis wid Saint Peters Railroad Com- 
‘irginia, and the receipt thereof by the pany y , fa money in the Treas- 
United States, be releas jand dis nhargedl m irvy rwise | ) he sum of 
liability on said bonds to the United Stat } ed our 
to the extent of the moneys so received by i ' idl 
United States, and no further: Provided pot y \ on 
he wever. i hat tne At JL iit y (ren ie Is I f ¢ \ int 
authorized tocause stay otf pl eedings ag i 3 
sald sureties upon the h ing Ol @ res} f Lwe y-nine, 
bond, with sullicient sureties, to the appraise eight hundred oul 

value of any property which may be held under APPROVED, J 4, 172 
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Beitenacted hy the Senate and Tlouse of Rep- 


Arrnrovep, June 6, 1872. 


The President of the United States having 





hundres 


rb {Yn (CJonG....2%pD SESS Laws of the United States. 
: i. 
Cuar. CCCAIN An Aet for the Relief of ceived on necount of such services for that IN THE SENATE OF THE UN itep STaTEs, ' sonal p 
Mre. Fanny Kelly. period May 17, 1872 New M 
7 : 
f 
x 


resentatives ol the Uniled Ntatesof America in 


returned to the Senate, in whieh it Originated 


Congress assembled, Vat the Secretary of the | Cyap. CCOCXXVIIIL.—An Act to remove the the bill entitled An act Franting @ pension = 
Rie eA RR el ie oh ta aa Politics! Disablilisies-of the persous therein to Mary Ann Montgomery, wilow of Wm \y. 
to pay Mra. Fanny Kelly the sum of ten thon siecinn | Montgomery, late captain in’ Texas volun Vic 
and dollars. out of ane moavva ie the [ren oe ae lh aes See, Stee teers,’ with his objections thereto. the Senare 
i ; ® i J i , chee /j NeUi a Ouse CbD- , ° . 
ry not otherwise appropriated, in full fer Bei eee l eee ner eand i -" of hi f proceeded, in pursuance of the Constitution 
1 Se Ro ah ae resentatives of the Uniied States of America in || to reconsider the same, and 
property taken and destroyed by the Sioux || Ge. peeumble atall legal: litical || ; a a ae ‘ | 
Indians in the year eighteen hundred and a iliti ee ~ : a ee oe ae ; i | desolved, That the said bill do pass, two Nece’ 
4 per wut at wa s 4s il OSseF ' a ‘bag t end- || . . ' . ; 
ake disabilities imposed by the fourteenth amen | thirds of the Senate agreeing to pass the 
I ment of the Constitution of the United States ame 
LPrrovep, dune 56, TSi2 ; j j rel i cri \ 
: . Teast ariicipati » late rebellion WW 5 1 
ey rea we: 3 pari . pm ymin the = fe ) _ ) GEO. C. GORHA M, [Not 
», & ihey are sreby 2move ” ’ > : tre 
. a 7 i : wid ihey are hereby, yom ed from the | Secretary of the Senate. foregon 
Char. CCOXVIT.—An Act for the Relief of following persons, bamely: Alexander KR. {| Preside 
Wilkou Bowlby, Collector of Internal Rev- | Boteler, of West Virginia; John Young Brown, x and not 
See ee. af Henderson. Kentucks. Ix tuk Hovse or Represeyrarives, House 
Be itenacted hy lie Senateand House of Rep- Arrroven, dune 7, 1872, June 7, UST2. in the | 
resentalives of the United States of America in The House of Representatives having pro- the Un 


Congress assembled, Vhat the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury be, and hereby is, directed to credit 
Wilson Bowlby, collector of iaternal revenue 


Cuar. CCCXXIX.—An Act for the Relief of 
S. D. Houston, late Receiver of Public 











ceeded, in pursuance of the Constitution, to 
reconsider the bill entitled * An act granting 


his app 


Moneys at Junction City, in the State of || 4 pension to Mary Ann Montgomery, widow Cuar. 
fox Greaons Sith one vheasand cue hundred os of Wm. W. Montgomery, late captain in Texas are 
and four dollars, the value of internal revenue Rei : . volunteers,’’ returned to the Senate by the 
de if enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- | as . Tnited 8 : ie Beil 
stamps alleged to have been sent by mail ou the iamnenaiil of the United Slalesof Am hid es President of the United States, with his objec- re 
. i a - Sy y 4 IS a - ip A y j = . . "pe. 
twenty-sixth of April, eighteen hundred and . : ‘ Wm) ~ ve '| tions, and sent by the Senate to the House of resenta 
j eee _ Congress assembled, That the sum of two hun- |} p . ea : . > Conagre 
seventy one, to said Bowlby, and which never : hs : Representatives, with the message of the Pres- ong 
veeabiclt Sali. ; dred and twenty-three dollars and tairty-four | ident returning the bill— the col 
é t itti. ba ‘ents v5 ero li 4 ut ore sy 7 ate z ° x i 
Arrroven, June 6, 1872. cen 5 dx Ppproperi - l, ou ot any money In | Resolved, Vhat the bill pass, two thirds of and in 
' the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to “Dp . . ille es 
Re 2 3 the House of Kepresentatives agreeing to pass vi i 
reimburse 5. D. Houston, late receiver of || the same suljee 
Char. COCXVILL—An Act tor the Relef |) public moneys at the United States land office | eee EDW’D McPHERSON COLps | 
’ . 1a? 4 ‘ a6 . . 9 ! f set. 4 .? ’ 4 . 
of Harmon EK. Weatworth, late Second | at Junction City, Kansas, for one month’s | Attest : ? A ERSO? Bec any un 
lieutenant Fourteenth New York Leavy | salary and commissions paidtoJohn Williams, Clerk. of said 
Artillery. | the rn gister of that office, alter the act of the | Coope 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- second of March, eighteen hundred and sixty- (| Cuare. CCCLXX.—An Act for the Relief of have a 
resentatives of the United States of America in re aoe a “civil — law; William Henry Otis. theire: 
waress mile: ¥ oomaster Gey. | and that, in the settlement of the accounts of ; ' : ; 
m ak a oe ia | ee said Houston ta C Seats cee aa, Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- oe 
i t : : . oye ssant yy of Si 5 ’ > t 8S oc > is . ° > * ’ a Sow me py A 
weed aes r Seales is rhe a Wee ized eral Land Office be authorized to allow and || “eseléatives of the United States of America in sevent 
md directed to pay to Harmon iy. Wentworth, — ne ee me niatia d tin ais ; its Congress assembled, That the Secretary of (he Provic 
Seance tle a eek ea aan | nye a od : -three |} a ae : ; 
lint mid Heutenant, Company LD, fourteenth I A snap teeny awstats iap grin y ‘ lreasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and in any 
reganent New York heavy artillery, the full an ars aud thirty: = oe Le ee mn required to pay, or cause to be paid, to Wil- nor m 
j lunmontse of a eer Se eRe ae ; mavme 2 lams by S. =" , a Tapas : - c 
pay and emoluments of a second lieutenant of = eee OSE te pene rene OS: 1 Fs, Henry Ons, of Indianapolis, in the Staie any su 
' sot avep ured . gave i { : . 5 OustOn, . } x . 
wy artiliery, frou the seventh day of Jane, A pprovep, June 7, 1872 of Indiana, the sum of three thousand dollirs, said : 
guicen hundred and EAE anes to the six- eee ares | in full compensation for growing crop, fene fair at 
teenth nd ol April, eighteen hundred and sixiy- | ing, and fruit trees destroyed upon, and dam- of the 
live, and also to allow him what he may have | Guar, COCXXX.—An Act for the Relief of || ages done by the United States troops in and under 
ret . led of a ee a Pere Sarah A. Ward. to, forty-five and one half acres ot land be Ari 
midto timunderact of Marehthird, enghtee ‘ ’ . : er rsilis oy is. k ” 
: = ek eR etek Me Ree ek i. 8 | Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- longing to the said William Henry Quis, known 
mndres an S1X 9 ( : £ eC O . cia " » t . a . l« . 7 7 y « > adine 
ae cee aan eer resentatives of the United States of America in |\ #8 Camp Burnside, lying and being adjaceut . 
ail pety lie toay have received from the Govern- ’ 7 : . t the said cit f Indianapolis, while said ; Cuar. 
ment as an eulisted man for that period Congress assembled, Vhat the Secretary of the || t0 the said city o ct Seer e 
i Mabiten Iuont te or Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and || land was occuped by said troops from the year \ 
a eae Pee | directed to pay to Sarah A. Ward, widow of the || eighteen hundred and sixty one to the year : Be. 
a P | late Commander James H. Ward, of the Uni- || eighteen hundred and sixty live. f reseul 
Cuar, COCNIX.—-An Act for the Relief of | ted States Navy, the sum of five thousand 2 J.G. BLAINE, . ; t Cong: 
Brevet Colonel Emerie Szabad. dollars, out of any money in the Treasury not Speaker of the House of Representatives. H Navy 
: y 5 ‘ . mS ’ , ; > 
Be il enacted by the Senate and Houseof Rep. || otherwise appropriated, in full and complete SCHUYLER COLFAX, R. A. 
resentatives of the United States of America in | compensation and satistaction for the past and Vice President of the United States hund 
Cougress assembled, Vhat the Paymaster Gen- || future use by the United States of an improve- and President of the Senate of na 
eral be, and he is hereby, directed to allow || ment in naval gun carriages, invented by said ae _ 
ai MR ae ee el a | Soke Oh. Wane dre 
and pay to Brevet Colonel meric Szabad the || Jame . ard, R ; ) » ¥e 
; : : ~ we Received by the President May 28, 1872. ae 
tall pay proper and allowance of an aid-de- Arrroven, June 7, 1872. = y yas has u 
camp on duty in the field, with the rank of = es Ap 


captain, from the first day of April, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-two, to the date of his mus 
ter, the same being for actual serviees ren 
dered in the tield. 





Cuar. CCCANXI.—An Act granting a Pen- 
sion to Mary Ann Montgomery, widow of 
Win. W. Moutgomery, late Captain in Texas 
Volunteers. 


[Nore py THE DePparTMeNT or State.—! he 
foregoing act having been presented to the 
President of the United States for his approval, 
and not having been returned by him to the 


Cuar 


Avrrovep, dune 6, L872 


Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
| resentatives of the United Siates of America in 
Congress assembled, Vinat the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 

directed to place on the pension-roll, sub- | 

_ ject to the provisions and limitations of the | 
pension laws, the name of Mary Ann Mont- 

Congress assembled, Vhat the Paymaster Gien- || gomery, widow of Wilham W. Montgomery, | 

eral of the United States is hereby authorized | late ‘aptain in Texas volunteers, and to pay | 

| 

| 

| 

i 

| 

| 

| 

! 


in the time prescribed by the Constitution of 
the United States, has become a law without 
his approval. } 


resen 
Cong 
eral « 
ized | 
late. 
volut 
whic 
pay « 
emo! 
from 


Cuar. CCCXXN.—An Act for the Reliefof Se- 
iah V. Reeve, late Quartermaster Sergeant 
of the Fourth Michigan Iutantry Voiunteers. 
be if enacted by the Nenale and House of Rep 

resentiatives of the United Niates of America in 





Cuar. CCCLXXI.—An Act for the Relief of 


Charles and Heury W. Spencer. 


Be it enacted by the Senateand Houseof Rep» © 
resentatives uf the United States of America in ' 
Congress assembled, Vhat the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authoriz d 


nod directed to pay to Selah V. Reeve, late | her a pension from the passage of this act, as 
quarterm iSter Sergeant of the fourth Michigan a Captain's widow, and in resp ctto her minor 


: ’ : hund 
nf imtiry volunteers, out of any money nol children under sixteen years ot age. ‘and direeted to pay Charles Spencer and Ma 
OLUerWise Appropriate d. fall pay and allow- J. G BLAINE, Henry W. Spencer, out of any money iu the ‘ ‘s 
- . ’ ows ° a Be a . ; o. : ' 
¥ aNCeS US quarlermaster sergeant, from Sep- Speane) of the House of Representatives. Preasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum E & 


| 
: | 
tember first, eighteen hundred and sixty-one, || 
to dune tirst, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, 
{ deducting theretrom what he may have re- , 


SCHUYLER COLFAX, 
Vice President of the United States 
and President of the Senate. 


of eight thousand one hundred and ninety-six that 
dollars and fifty cents, in full for the illegal F Al 


| 

House of Congress in which it originated with- . Be 
| 

| seizure and destruction of their boat and per- 
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lteceived by the President, May 28, 1872 
| Nore BY THE DEPARTMENT OF State.—The 
foregoing acl having been presented to the 


President of the United States for his ap} roval, 
and not having been returned by bim to the 
House of Congress in which it originated with- 
in the time prescribed by the Constitution of 


the if { 
it [ nited 


ites, has become a law without 


Cuap. CCCLAXII 


for the Relief 


. . 
rl hr. Cor per, 


{ ay . } 
Ol atudedl wo Ch al 





Beit cnacted by the Senateand House of Rep 
resentalives of the United fates of Americain 
Congress assem vl l, Vhat Godtrey Weitzel, of 
neers, United States Army, 
aud iu Charge of the linprovement of the ouis- 


ville Cunal, is hereby empowered and directed, 


ihe C tps Ol ety 


subject to the approval Of the chiet ot said 


corps of engineers, [0 adjust and pay, oul o 

“Why MONEY appropria ed jor the improvemen 
‘ 7 ; 

ol suld canal, to Samuel Biack and Albert kt 


. ! 
Oper auyv legal or equitable Claim they may 


( 
have against the United S 


ales allsinyg oul ol 
heircontract to perform work on sald improve 
ment of said canal in eighteen hundred and 
seventy and elzhteen bundred and seve ity-one: 
Provided, Vhatthere shall not be paid to them, 
in any event, over twenty thousand dolla 
nor more under that sum than, together with 
any sums already paid to them on account of 
said contract and work, shail be equal to the 
fair and reasouable value to the Government 
of the work done by them for the Government 
under such coutract. 


APPROVED, June 8, 18 


CHap. CCCLZXXITL. 
ot Mrs. Rh 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Re p 
resentatives of the United Ofales of America ti 


An Act for the 
A. Kennedy. 


Relief 


Congress assembled, 
Navy be authorize 
li. A. exces ding seven 
hundred and thirty-nine doilars, in payment 


Lhat the Secretary of tbe 
d and directed LO pay to Mrs. 
Kennedy a sum not 


of naval stores delivered at the Gosport navy- 
yard by Mr. R. A. Kennedy, in eighteen bun 
dred and sixty oue, and tor which payment 
has not been made. 
APPROVED, June &, 18 


‘ 


) 


Cuarp. CCCLAXIV.—An Aet for the Reliet 
of Jefferson W. Davis. 


Be it enact dbythe Senate and TTouse of Re} 
resentatives of the United Ntat sof America iu 
Congress assembled, That the Paymas 
eral of the Army be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay to Jefferson W. Dav is, 
late of the sixty-fourth regiment New York 


cr Geu 


which may hereafter be appropriated, for the 
pay of the Army, a sum equal to the pay and 
emoluments of a first heutenant of infantry, 
from the twenty-third day of June, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-four, to the tenth day of 
May, eighteen hundred and sixty five, dedu 
ing whatever pay he may have 
that period. 

Approveb, June 8, 1872 


volunteers, out of any Money appropriated, or 


rece1vea 
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CHA CUCLA NY ht wid N ( 

( \! se 1 ( il 

b | ) ; 

j 
iia é { \ 

( IS | 3 
| re y \ { ( ( \ ¢ 
( i nard | i i ) ‘ } 
West Vi villa, Ge 1 i ( ‘ { i 
the 1 isury not ott : 
Lhousand two hundred ‘ 
payment for services rendered by said Le fii. oe 
Clark as a scout In the employ of General d Preaenry { he Post O o Tie: | 
J. Reynolds, and tor the period of his eay 

Ivity in the re prisons from July thirtie nite a int of All DD. Pa 
‘ gh een nu red and sixty-on sh mast at Sumnervilie, Ottawa Vy, Wan 
ee aia ‘arch ely el ely lve Lu is. W hh othe im ot twenty a ind 

acl caa lilacs — : - imped eny Opes oien or des 1 t 

e indians on the tw 1 day ¢ i eel 

Cuar. CCCLXXVI.—An Act for the Relief of | eeu hundred and sixty-nin 

Li. G Aukeny, lute ( aplalil bout fh LoWa A OVED, June o, . 


o¢ 
Alitalicry. 


Be ifenacte / hy we Selate ana Tl Us 


resentatives of the United Sta Of clinert i ( I bea) Lepre vii ! ‘ 
Congress asse:nbled, That tbe Secretary of Wat George || Wiggins, o heokuk, im the ile 
be, and hereby is, lmstrucied to reimdDurse to {f lowa 
BG: Ankeny, iafe Caplaln louri lowa in 2B enacte } , , //] }, 
fantry, the sum of tw hundred ana hinely eselta of the Cu | ‘ 
nine dollars and filty cen OUuL OF BNY appro ( td ‘ ead } bycat Secre 
priation made, or bh made, | I) i tof any monev i \ 
recrulliny ry ic ( e United S ‘ ot ie | ed Stale n herw ! 
Ariny 1. ryeny ( hie ‘ yp) \ ‘ ( 
APPROVED, June $, 1872. tte George VT. W ' 1\ cuk ‘ 
S | im of one ( i | 


j } ) ‘ ( i } | 0 ; 
( mrea ch bec ' 
\" > if Iv ¢ uly i 
i? ‘ 
hereas | ri nted to tae + ped S ho put 
{ nited & t a t ) . t t} ‘ ' 
| uu 
rare and V ( ‘ ‘ two 
{ 
t - ~ i¢ 
j { ( me i J API kI lune & 
VN Cut ad by bnit ( ( 
ipproved May twen : ed 
ia ’ ] 4 , 
und VeSIX ind suid P yr Cuarp CCCOLANAXII Ln Act { he KR 
{ | « \f 
Pecl hy i has e ' ueed ( ii 1} ste AZ) bade! | 
\ li \ \ 
state of yp toinry ce u Therefor ( ( West Vire 
) a] ji ) ) i j 
Be al cua ‘ by the wailed idl “useosd ie /] / wa ( Ii i p 
( tives of th / di i N/ of America ti entatia ( i Sta Live rin 
Congr Ss assembled, 1} hat Lhe Secretary ¢ Lilie (' isi 1 7) r 7 that the i ( ‘ 
lreasury be, and is hereby, autloorized and }reus \ hereby d i and eq | ) 
} > a) ay 
aire i to | | : i Frederick J nav if t bb. Stewa ned \ x | V1 ¢ 
out of any money in the Treasury not othe Conn, of West Virginia. the sum of 
Wise appropriated, the sum of one thousand sand jour hundred and forty thre loilars and 
i I 
1 
aol rs tt xX ¢ j W | im hereby i ro 
APPROVED, Jun c Si ed for the purpose »yrelmbut them Tor 


eal : em 1a defenceot a suit brought ag t them 
( HAE : oe i A A ” by Carlton Creighton for acts done | them in 
Charles J. Faulkner, ¢ ( Virginia, Mav. eighteen | ire anid xi y-three Ls 


Pol ‘ 


trom tae Leg | anid 


’ 1" ‘ Members Oo he ova militia of Virginia, in 
yOSE ' he oO teentt mendmet! 
1m} doby the : 4 a obedience to orders trom their commanding 


the Constitution of the United Strat 


othcers, while the said militia wer he 
Be if enact bly the Senate an / ll “uséeof R / Cita I ce ot ie { Ited State i j aging 
resentatives of the United Stales« | aii In the su I not ie |e I which 
Congress assembli Lu {fil d f each H il wi bet V depending 3 a a ‘ ed 
CORCULTENG therein Phat the disabtiities io er favor bythe eire ‘ i « United 
wed Dy the foul entiy Mmeuatne 0 lit . tie 11s ‘ { West V ry i 
Constitution of the United States, by 
of paruicipation in the late reve rn, ; i 
ey hereby are, removed from C 
ey O WW, Virg . { CCCLAXAIII An Act forthe Relief 
APPROVED, June 8, 1872 of Sarah 5. Stafford. 
Beit enacted by ta id Houseof Rep 
resentatli of the United fatesot America in 
Cuarv. CCCLXXIX.—An Act granting a Pen Conarese assembled. That the & of the 
sion to Margaret Nelson | sury and h | i req ed to pay 
Be it enacted hy the senate id Tlo of R p » Sarah S. Stafford daughter and r 
resentative Soft the { riled State of A werice i Viving eir | de ame Ba ras if] I . un ¢ cer 
Conagress assembled 1 hea w Secretary ‘ rh tlie NAVY Gur ’ e revoiutlionary war, the 
| e1 ( S iié i ivy i b i ha I \ “a eu 
Lirected i } f nh i Tie . y Ww 4. UNG he 
yee ) 3107 il é N ( even I Lo 
pension jaw he name Maryart ve n, il paid iby money in the Lreasury not 













Su6 


1) ( ‘ONG 


cothve ‘ © a] ) i j Provided. That the 
nin int hereby APO pr bal i Hail pot excerd 
tie um «ot i theo anid dollars 


Cuarv. COCLXAXIV.—An Act granting a 
Pension to dulia Belle Dantap. 
Bi itenacted hy the Senate and Hlouse of Rep 


resentalirves 


ws 


of the United Ntates of Auierica in 


('onqre assembled Phatthe Seer lary Of the 
Interior be, and hereby. suthorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, ubyect 
to the provisions and timitations of the pen 


sion laws. the name of Julia Belle D inlap, 
only minor ch dl of Jame ~ Ie 
lieutenant colonel of the twenty-ninth regi 


Dunlap, inte 
ment ot [inom volunteers, and pay heratthe 


rate of thirty dollars per month trom and afier 


the passage ot this aet {| 


Arrnoven, June &, IST. 


Cuavp. COCLAXAV.—An Aet for the 


Relef 
i (Owhers ol 


ot ihe A One. 
Be at enacted by the Scudate and lou Se of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
cmbled, Wan 


wy be,and he hereby is, required to pay, 


» ly 
toe bark 


Congress « ihe Seeretary of the 
reas 
from any moneys inthe Preasury not other- 

wise appropriated, tothe Gwners of the bark || 
A one, lost 


eighteen hundred and sixty-four, t 


onthe JTndian ocean in the year | 
the sum of 
seven thousand eieht hundred and eight dol 


lars andl iliy (Wo cents, in tuli e Mipensatlon 


forall losses sustamed by them, the officers 
and crew of said vessel, in consequence of the 
seizure made of said bark in December, eight 
een hundredand sixty-three, and the tinprison 
ment of the officers aud crewin Fort Mittin 
hy order of General Cadwalader, and her sub 
Frequent seizure in January, eighteen hundred 
nud sixty four, by the marshal of the eastern 
distmet of Penusyivauia, and forthe detention 
of said vessel from her voyae for the period 
oft fitty-two days, and the loss of the ship- || 
stores, and in full compensation of all other || 
losses resulting from such seizure and deten- | 
tion. } 
Arrrovep, June 8, 1872. | 
a ed 

Cuarp. CCCLAXXVI.—An Act for the Relief | 
of Rufus M. Pickel. 

Beitenact dby the Senateaud House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United Slales of America in 
Congress dssembled, Vuat the proper account- 
ing ollicers of the Treasury Department be, 
aud they are hereby, authorized and directed 
to credit Rufus M. Pickel, late internal reve- 
hue stamp agent at Mount Pleasant, lowa, 
with five hundred and seventy-two dollars and 
lilty cents im his account, being the value of 
revenue stamps maiicd to him in the ordinary 
course Of business and never received by said 
Pickel, on being satistied that said stamps |) 
were irrecoverably lost without fault on his | 
part. 
Avrrroveb, June 8, S72. | 

} 


Cnuav. CCCLANXNVilL—An Act granting a 
Pension to Catherine Crowell. 

De it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Viat the Secretary of the | 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roil, subject 
to thy provisious and limitations of the pen- 
sion laws, the name of Catherine Crowell, 
widow of William Crowell, private in company 
G, eighteenth regiment Kentueky volunteers, 
and to pay ber a private’s pension trom the pas 
sage ol this act. 

Arrgoven, June 8, 1872. i 





—_ = = +) .=-— =... 


Laws of the United States. 


Cuar. CCOCLXXXVIII.—An Act granting a 
[er nto Alngal Ryan, widow of Thomas 
A. Ryan. 

Lie itenacted by the Senateand House of Rep 
resentatives of the United states of Ainerica in 
(ONGVESS embled, Phat the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pen- 
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ion laws, the name of Abigal Ryan, whose | 


name is now upon the pension roll, and to pay 
hera pension of two dollars per month from 
the passage of this act for her minor child 
under sixteen vears of age, 

APPKoveD, June 8, 1S72. 


Cuarp, COCCLXAXXIX.-—An Act granting a 
Pension to Calvin A. Laws. 

Beit enacted by the Senati and House of Rep- 
resentalives of the United States of America in 
Congress Uss¢ mibied, Vhat the Secretary of the 
Intecior be, and be is hereby, authorized and 


directed to puace Oli the pension-roll, subject to | 


the provisions aod linitations of the pension 
laws, tie nameot Calvin A. Laws, late Capiain 
company K, ove hundred and thiriy-secoud 
regimeat iiliuois volunteers, and to pay him a 


caplain's pension from the passage of this | 


act. 
APPROVED, June &, 1872. 
Cuar. COCXC.—An Act granting a Pension 
to John B. Rose. of Indiana. 
Beit enacted by the Senaleand House of Rep- 


resentatives of the United States of America in 


Congress assembled, hat the Secretary ot the 
luterior be, aud he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to place on the pension-roll, subject 
to the provisionsand limitations of the pension 


| laws, the name of John B. Lose, of Indiana, 
a heutenantin the filteenth regiment of United | : 
1) . \ j 

-ury not otherwise appropriated, to the Omaha 


States infantry, inthe warof eighteen hundred 
and twelve with Great Britain. 
APrRroveD, June 8, 1872. 





| Cuar. CCCXCI.—An Act to grant additional 


Compensation tothe Marshal of the District 
of South Carolina. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, that so much of the third 
section of the act of Congress entitled ** An 
act to regulate the fees and costs to be allowed 
clerks, marshals, and attorneys of the cireuit 
aud district courts of the United States, and 
for other purposes,’’ as limits the personal 
compensation of marshal over and above the 
necessary expenses of his oflice, and necessary 
clerk hire included, to a maximum sum per 
annum, be, and the same ishereby, suspended 
and made inoperative so far as the compensa- 
tion of the marshal of the distriet of South 
Carolina, and his deputies, for the period from 
September twenty-one, eighteen hundred and 


/seventy-one, to May first, eighteen bundred 


and seveuty-two, is limited and established 
thereby ; and the proper accounting otlicers 
of the I'reasury are hereby authorized to allow 
to the said marshal and his deputies, for the 
said period, the gross amount of fees and 


cosis taxable by law, notwithstanding such 


allowance would make the whole compeusation 


|| received more than such maximum, 


APPROVED, June 8, 1872. 


Cuar. CCCXCIL.—An Act for Cancellation of 
Bonds ior Manutactured Tobacco lost on 
steamer Geo. P. Upton, between the cities 
of Richmond and New York. 


Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Vhat the Secretary of the 


ona a reawyywe? 


rer &T St TOTRCICIIT CV AY A T 















(June x, 


Treasury be, and he ts hereby, authorized. «, 
the production of proot satisfactory to him of 
the loss at sea of any manutactured tola; 
on board the steamer George P Upton, 

aecidental tire, without fraud, collusion. 

negligence on the part of the owners of .. 
manufactured tobacco, while ihe same wa- 
custody of the United States in’ transit; 

bonded warehouses in New York city. to cance 
such bonds as may have been given to seen), 
the payment of the tax thereon to the Gover, 

ment: Provided, That if any portion of (he 
taxes covered by any of said bonds shall be 
protected by insurance, the amount of sayi 
insurance shall be paid to the proper officers 
of the United States betore the bonds of tye 


c 
by 
ry 


i 


| personsentitied tothe benefit of such insurince 


shall be caneelled. 
APPROVED, Juve &, 1872. 


Cuar. CCCXCIII.—An Act for the Relief of 
ihe sureties of James T. Miller, dare Co} 
lector and Depositary at Wilmington, North 
Carolina. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rey 
resentativesof the United States of America in 


| Congress assembled, Vat the sureties of James 
| 7. Miller, late ot Wilmington, Nocth Carolina, 


upon, his bonds as collector and public depos: 
itary at Wilmington, are hereby released and 
discharged from all liability on said bonds to 
ihe United States. 

ArreroveD, June 8, 1872. 


| Cuarp. CCCXCIV.—An Act for the Relief of 


the Omaha National Bank. 
de it enacted by the Senateand House of Rey- 


_resentatives of the United States of America in 


Congress assembled, That the Seeretary of the 
Preasury be, and he is hereby, au‘horized and 
directed to pay out of any money in the Treas- 


National Bank, the sum of one thousand five 
hundred and three dollars and ninety-six cenis, 
in lieu of draft numbered one hundred and 
eighty, on the United States depository at 
Chicago, Hlinois, dated September fourteenth, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-one, payable to 
the order of J. V. Bogert, and signed by Li. 
C. Ransom, colonel and quartermaster United 
States Army: L’rovided, That before the pay- 
ment hereinbefore authorized, the said Omaha 
National Bank shall execute a bond of indem- 
nity to the United States with sufficient sire- 
ties against the claim of the payee in said dratt. 
Aprroven, June 8, 1872. 


Cuar. CCCXCV.—An Act for the Relief of 
D. C. Farrell, of Peoria, Ilinois. 
Whereas it is alleged that the distillery, 
together with distillery bonded warehouse, 
numbered six, of D. C. Farrell, in the titth 


| collection district of Illinois, were dest roved 


by fire on the tweuty-seventh day of July, 
eighteen hundred and seventy, without any 
neglec!, fault, fraud, or evil practice on the 
part of said farrell, his agents. or employees, 
and that, in said warehouse and by said fire, 
were destroyed, before the same had been man- 
ufactured, two thousand barrels of high wines, 
or distilled spirits, aud upon which the tax 
per gallon had not been paid: Now, there- 
fore, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep: 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Vhat the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to inquire into and determine the 
amount of high wines or distilled spirits con- 
tained in the said warehouse of D. C. Farrell 
on the said twenty-seventh day of July, eight: 
een hundred and seventy, and which were 
destroyed on said day by said fire, and that 
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said Commissioner he, and he is hereby, CuHar. CCCACIX Ar . 1 at t 
rized to abate and remit the direct tax JOS \. Clay, bila : { 
fifty cents per gallon due and unpaid upon Whereas under ¢| tre fen y | \ 
ich distilled spirits or high wines as he = tween the Uy is : 
find were destroyed by said fire on alc it Madrid onthes ty ' . 
xcept so far as the owner may be inden eighteen hundred a a ‘ \ \ \ 
Gd against Sald tax by a Valid Claim tor award of the ecomimissior ' th > ‘ ; 
rance, ; ao lieat 1 Limns \ | 
APPROVED, June 8, 1872. der the d treaty. aw : s 
-—- ums of two |} ired and ( rsa ' 
Cuap. CCCXCVI.—An Act for the Relief of fourteen Cents, and for six hundred and 1) 
’ ‘ . 7 P “7 1 r ft . ’ ’ ’ rry : 
I’. and KE. Reed, of Bath, Maine. one dollars and eight cents, tor which e hextbes 
‘ . ‘ cates numbers forty-three : \ hunads : > 1 
Be ale nacted hy the Senate and Tlouse of Rep- nd th Se “os ned 1 . t] May r Abram Beeler, late pavia t ot | i 
° , ° . ° ana til ere issued Ali vpecame He prop. . \ ' 
resentatives of the l nited States of America in erty t |, h A. Clay 4 . , P : States volunteers, and credit him with such 
- : 1 ° . 1 ¢ i) VJOSeDO 2 iat ¢ i Liat Cl 2] obia } } 
Congress assembled, That the Seeretary of the } l . i th j 7 , amount and item S Stund charged avai 
: ' : Geiphla, ari the Sal certibcutles have beet 
lreasury be, und he hereby IS, nuthor zed and . I mh : . " . him md whieh the muy rea rbiv i eve 
F , “aN . 1 LOSUL TOP Many years and Cannot t i! » and } 
directed to pay to I’. and KE. Reed, of Bath, t i 4 oh ei . he could have accounted for and had eredited 
: - cur’) Lis alege hat there is no authority in at i 
Maine, owners and agents of the ship William : . , to his a int had he not been suddenly 
. : 1 1 of the Departments to issue new Certificates 
M. Reed, out of any money in the Treasury ns ein 4 het killed by guerillas, while in the discharge of 
. ° ° 7 ° = O Tepiace nem : lf t I : } l 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of twelve Be nye ad 1) 1] y Py } IT e?P his duty, on the twenty-seventh of October, 
} . ° ° . ,¢ 1 lic COOWU LIE are ( ‘id USC Ee ii )) ° } 
| hundred dollars in full satisfaction of aliclaims | rats - / cf 4 mno Domini eighteen hundred and sixty- 
} . . p y ee: V ' resentatives of the tiled» f of A nericad die , 
in behalf of the owners of said ship Wilham Pi ies estuhied That S four, 
: : ongress assembied, Liat bie we 
M. Reed, for her arrest and detention in the ' C Avrrovep, dune 8 1872 
: y . . . Lie reasury Shall issue Certilicate } ilhisi 
port of Valencia, Spain, by the American oR asneh lhe t | h A. ( _ 
; . } 1gel il Oovoseph 2 il for the in 
consul, in October, eighteen hundred and sixty : ee | ‘ Te ; . : 
’ : . two hundred and three d irs and yurteen Cuar. CDIV\ Ln Act forthe Relhef of the 
nine, for the protection of American citizens. , ! 4 } ‘ —— 
A ware =n. J 8. 1872 . cents and six hundred and fifty-one dollars and estate of Ely Mo 
APPROVED, June &, ie 
eight cents, and he is hereby empowered so t Beitenacted ve Senale and House of Rep 


do, to be held by the said J ph A. Ciay lieu resentative of th United Stat { rin 
CHAP. CCC Y ay An Act for the Relief and stead of like certificate of the Same Kind ( ) ' s : f ¢ 














. . 7 ‘ ‘ : : - OHyre Isscmovle bial th bh OL ¢ ven 
of Charles Hipp, of Sti. Mary’s, Auglaize | and amount, and to bear the same date as the housand two hundred and e do 
( ounty, Unio. said original certificates : Provided, Vhat the ars be, and the same here rwed to 
Beit enacted by the Senateand Houseof Rep- ald Clalinant shall give security in ya ble thi he estate of Ely M ‘ late register of the 
resentatives of the United State sof Americain amount ot the said awards that ho claim shall land othee at Lecompton Kansa for the 
Congress assembled, Vhat the Se cretary ol the be made upon the said fost certilicates, O1 noney we i I it and expended by 
lreasury be, and he is hereby. direcied to pay that, if any such Claim halt be established said Klyv M ‘ } t navi rt f{ clerk 
to Charles Hipp. postmaster at Saint Mary's thereon, he will return and cancel the said new necessal emp | ' vid TTS | be v 
Auglaize county, Ohio, the sum of two hun- certificates. veen 1 day January, anno 
} } I ] mE , 7 TQ. 1 . 
dred and twenty-three dollars; one hundred APPROVED, June 8, 1872 Womint eighte edoanad fifty and 
and twenty four dollars and fitty eight cents the twenty-seve 1 da f January. anno 
of said sum being postage-stamps on hand Coie. CD.—Aaw Act eranting a Pension to Domini eigh tp bundred and sixty 
deposited with him as such postmaster for Georea W.. Parris. : | Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
. sale, and ninety-eight dollars and f rty-two ; : : ; : : be, and he is hereby, it rized and directed 
. | on 7 hy: ] | ie j B ly Be if enacts Thy the ‘s at raid Ili MsSeot Ree) . 
; cents being Cash on band derived froin the . 4 to pay sa 1 « ite eleven thousand two hun 
; { resentatives of the Cuited Stat f Aimer 
money-order business ot said othce; which (" ld. | . ired and mimety ied irs, oul f ymoney 
. , ONUdrCSS ASSt hat Seer ) } . : 
| Was stolen on the night ot the sixteenth ot 1 ees even } ~ ’ in the Treasury not otl Wise ype bated, 
| : inte yo be, and Aas hie , authori; and a - 
June, eighteen hundred and seventy-one, by rior be, and he is ef ; ° LPPROVED, June &. PS72 
a P s k ‘ - directed to place on the pens -T } im 
sOme person or persons unknown, who bur : W. Pp 
: : ; George . Farms, of Dayton, On at t 
glariously entered said office and foreed an of George \ ; um " ’ CDY 4 A Dy o¢ WooA 
ee : ute of fhiteen « lars per m 1, tO take effect ( P \. n Act for tt velief of Weg 
entrance into the iron safe in whieh said | T'© 0! a il . ; ae . i] a 
1 . 1 . { and after tf assuage of 1 ct ward 
d mouey was deposited, by blowing said safe ie ae 8 my 
io ? . \ ; . \PPROVED, June &, LS72 BR fenacted byt : P Edo fp] 
open with gunpowder; and which said sum : : ’ J ~ rf COCO OF CTE HTC ANCE LLOUSE tep 
ot money has been accounted for by said Hipp. re of (he Un & steel Lin ‘il 
APPROVED, June 8. 1872. , ' ( | prog 
; Cuar. CDI \er vedi ard ; 
— : ing othicer of the J here directed 
G. Allen, of London, Bogiand. : , oe ee xl sais ebaikhé 
‘ LOW AVITE \ = Ro ao et -¢ os , O Cause lO De Pala e legal f eset: ve 
CuHap. CCCA \ Aad an Act for the Relief Reitenacte lhythe Senate and Houseof beep of \W A. Howard. di dj ai f tne New 
ot alisia K. Cox. resentatives of the United s f Americain York marine ar und of thirteenth 
be itenacted by Eiee senate and Hlous: of Rep- Congress assenibled, 1 itt ‘ ury } New ) ‘ \ \ f \ A d 
I reseniatives of the United States of America in iry b aud hes her : Zed 1 em 1 ‘ {on ry { 1 
Congress assembled, That the Cominissioner | directed to pay to HKdward G. Allen, ot IL Se) nber twenty eighteen hundred | 
of Patents, upon due application made to him don, Kneeland, out of any money the lreas- SIXTV-O1 to Ma " ty hh, elghteen hut 
therefor, and upon the same evidence and rules | ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of lred and ct led. That all pay 
of Jaw as in ordinary extension cases, be, and fourteen hundred and ergnty dollars, the pu ind en ner rect ud W. A. How 
1 hereby is, authorized to extend the patent of chase-money lor DOOKS I " Library of ard as an oll Of the United State ring 
Harvey W. Sabin, late of Canandaigua, New | Congress, of which sam he was unjustly de the aforesaid period sh e de ed from 
y York, deceased, tor improvement im horse frauded by the conduc of the Librarian, 1 the { 
e hay-rakes, issued to him December third, | the year eighteen hundred and sixty ee, A J 
eighteen hundred and fifty, extended by the Approvep, June &, 1872 
Commissioner of Patents for seven years from rVy Lo ¢ ¢ 
’ : : Cy (1) \ ! 0 
\- the third day of December, eighteen hundred : CDil ; - ; 
“ cp ) \ \ ¢ ' t ‘ 5 ¢ ( i } ba i ( 
and sixty-four, and re-issued by his assignees in CHAl . nee. ae ; . , ; 
’ aos F fobert B \ ( \ ‘ ) thi 
x tour divisions March twenty-eighth, eighteen at : ou : : 
: : ae ry ry ( \ { 
hundred and sixty-live, for the turther term Beit enacted mythe Senudleand Hon i hiepe 
of seven vears from and after the passage ot resentatives of the United Sta f Americain Bei ‘ [ vee t Hor ( Rep- 
- this acl: Provided, however, That said ex Congress assembled, | i) the sv elarv of the } i ( ! by amin 
tended term shall inure to the sole benefit ot lreasury be, and he is hereby, auth zed and ( j emoled., 4 t ! or the 
r Calista E. Cox, widow of the said Harvey W. directed to pay, out any m : bie Heir egal repre ts nel 
ry Sabin, her heirs and assigns: And pre vided lreasury not otherwts ippropriated, \ I ~ a i | i it bhik 
. I , j \ 7 » \A : Oia oh I, { : . { » Le 
e further, Phat no person shall be hiabie tor 1 B. Wil son, Uhie lin ¢ twe ‘ . pndia , I i i He 
\- Ininnging such extended patent by reason of hve hundred and sixty dollars, wt tr ! ind ( (; re 
\] auy manulacture, use, or sale s 1oseq ient to Meath Ue i i art i 1 pore ! howe { ! f lred 
the the third day of December, eighteen hur the United State 1 i! yf prope ry 
e dred and seventy-one, and prior to the pas belonging to | Said v4 t ‘ [rou val Att : ‘ CU, “ 
ut sage of this act. his farmin bkaug r y, Virg ‘ t ts 
APPROVED, June 8, 1872. | years eighteen hundred and xty-two and belonging thereto, to the Court of Claims, with 
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full jurisdiction to adjust and settle the same; 
md. in making ich adjustment and settle 
ment, the said court shall be governed by the 


heretotore adopted by 


| ed ‘ nm othe ettlement of like 
‘ , ny proper consideration to official 
f any have heretofore been bad in con 
necenoon with this claim, and without regard to 


vtutes of limitation 


Arrrovenp, June ®, 1S 


i 
=.) 
ia 


CDVII An Act for the 
Moriiz Auge i tein. 


Ciuar. Relief of 

Beit enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentalives of the United States of America tn 
Congress assembled, Vrat the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to exam‘ne the elaim of Moritz 
Augenstein for damages under an alleged 
ayreement made with Commissioner of Internal 
lievenue Pieasonton to furnish saccharometers 
to distillers, and to and determine 
What amount, if any, is equitably due to the 
suid Auygenstein on account of the failure of 
the prese nt Commissioner ot Internal Kevenue 
to carry out such alleged agreement ; 


ascertain 


and he 
is hereby authorized and directed to pay, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to the said Moritz Augenstein 


such sum as he shall find to be equitably due | 


him, not to exeeed the sum of seven thousand 
five hundred dollars, which shall be im full dis 
charge of all claims against the Government 
by the sad Augenstern under said alleged 
agreement, 

Arrrovenp, June 8, 1872. 


Cuarv. CDVIIL.—An Act for the Relief of 
Charles Ul. Thompson, of New Orleans, 
Lou sina 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep 
resentatives of lhe United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Vhrat the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury be, and be is hereby, authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
‘| reasury hot otherwise appropriated, lo 
Charles HL Thompson, of New Orleans, Louis 
lana, the sam of three thousand one hundred 
dollars, the same to be received by said Phomp 
sou in full satisfaction for his claim against 
the Government for the failure of title to a cer- 
tain steam saw mill, machinery, and dwelling, 
located on block sixty-six, city of Shreveport, 
Louisiana, sold to bim by the Government 
under orders from the military division of the 
west Mississippi, at Shreveport, in the State 
of Louisiana,on the firstday of May, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-six. 

APPrrovend, dune 8, 1872, 


Cuar.CDIX.—An Act forthe Reliefof Michael 


I. Gannett. || 


Be it enacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Conyress assembled, Vhat the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury be, and he hereby is, authorized and 
directed tospay Michael BY Gauneit, of Bath, 
Maine, agent of the ship **Atasca,”’ out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of one hundred and 
seventy-two dollars and twenty cents, in full 
satistaction for an excessive hospital tax ex- 
acted trom said ship **Atasca’’ at the port of | 
New Orleans, in October, A. D. eighteen | 
hundred and seventy, aud charge the same to 
the ** marine hospital fund.” 

Avrrovep, June 8, 1872. 


An Act for the Relief of An- 
drew J. Jemison. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Houseof Rep 
resenfalives of the United Ntates of America in 
Cengress assembled, That the proper accounl- | 


Cuav. CDX. 


fi 4h 


Laws of the United States. 


ing officers of the Treasury Department are 
hereby directed to pay to Andrew J. Jemison, 
late a private in Company A, seventh regiment 
of Kansas cavalry, out of any moneys appro- 
priated for the payment of bounty to volun 
teers, the amount of veteran bounty he would 
have received if he bad not been discharged 
for disability occasioned by a wound received 
during the period of his first enlistment, but 
had continued to until the muster-out 
of his regiment. 
Aprroven, June 8, 1872. 


serve 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Cuarv. CDXI.—An Act for the Relief of John 
Milone. Postmaster at Uhricksville, Ohio. 
Be it enasted by the Senateand House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, Vhat the proper account 

ing officers of the Treasury be, and they are 





‘hereby, authorized and directed, in settling 
| the accounts of John Milone, postmaster at 


the sum 


Uhrieksville, Ohio, to allow and credit to him 
of two hundred and ten dollars, an 
amount of postage-stamps stolen from his 
office by burglars on the night of October six, 


eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, without | 
fault or neglect on his part, | 


Arprovep, June 8, 1872. 


Cuar. CDXIL.—An Act for the Relief of the 
sureties of S. i. Marks, former Postmaster 
at New Orleans. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 


resentalives of the United States of America in | 


Congress assembled, That the surenes of 3. BF. 
Marks, former postmaster at New Orleans, 
Louisiana, be, and are hereby, released from 
their bonds as such sureties : 
Provided, Vhey shall respectively discharge 
ibe aliquot proportion of the indebtedness of 


all «| ins on 


ithe principal, without interest, according to 
| the number of sureties on said bonds. 


Avproven, June 8, 1872. 


Cuar.CDXIIL.—An Act forthe ReliefofJatnes | 


D. Willoughby, of Vineland, New Jersey. 

Whereas leiters-patent of the United States 
were issued to James D. Willoughby for an 
improvement in sved-planters, August third, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-eight, number 
twenty-one thousand one hundred and two, 


which said letters patent do expire August | 


third, eighteen hundred and seventy-two ; and 
whereas James D. Willoughby aforesaid, the 
inventor, did visit Washington city on or about 
April tenth, eighteen hundred and seventy- 
two, for the purpose of applying for extension 


| of his said letters-patent, and that the time 
allotted by law in which to make his said | 


application was limited to May third, instant ; 
and whereas the said James D. Willoughby 
was, upon his arrival, prostrated with an_ 
attack of brain-fever until the ume allotted | 
had passed in which to make his said applica- 


| tion according to law; and whereas his fail- 


ure to so apply was caused by no fault or neg- 
ligence of his own: Theretore, 

Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Rep 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Vhat James D. Willough- 


by, to whom letters- patent of the United States, 
pO | 


dated August third, eighteen hundred and 
lifty-eight, number twenty-one thousand one 
hundred and two, were issued for av improve- 
ment in seed-planters, and which said letters- 
patent do expire August third, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-two, be permitted, within 
ten days from the date at which this act be- 
comes a law, to file in the Patent Office his | 


application for an extension of his  letters- 


patent; and that the law which requires the 


| Commissioner to give sixty days’ public notice 


in the papers of the application for the exten 





[June 10, 


suspended in this case, so far as to require he 

Commissioner to give such public nocies 

long before his action upon the ease 

limited time now left will permit. 
APPROVED, June 8, 1872. 


as 


as the 


Cnar. COXXXVIIT.—An Act for the Relief 
of Jane A. Green. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep 
rese ntative Ss of the Unite d State 3 of Amer, “Win 
Cougress assembled, hat the Seeretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized “nd 
directed to issue to Jane A. Green, or her 
representative, a duplicate ten forty coupon 
bond, number five thousand three hundred and 
fifiy-nine, for one thousand dollars, in lieu 
of the original destroyed by fire, and he js 
directed to pay the interest due thereon: [ro- 
vided, That the owner of said destroyed boud 
shall ile, in the Treasury, a bond in the penal 
sum equal to the amount of said destroyed 
bond, and the interest which would accrue 


| thereon from September first, eighteen bun- 
_ dred and sixty four, until the principal thereot 
isdueand payable, with two good and sufficient 


ureties, residents of the United States, sub 

ject tothe approval of the Secretary of the 

lreasury, with condition to indemnily and save 

harmless the United States from any claim 

because of the said destroyed bond. 
Aprroven, June 10, 1872, 


Cuap. COXXNIX.—An Act for the Relief 
ot Cuester C, ‘Tolman. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America in 

Congress assembled, Vhat the Commissioner 





| of Pateats be, and is hereby, authorized to 


cousider, rehear, and determine the applica- 
tion of Chester C. Tolman for the extension 
of bis letters: patent for an improvement in 


'gimiets, issued to him the fourth day of De- 


cember, eighteen hundred and fifty five, and 


numbered thirteen thousand eight hundred 


and ninety-seven, for the term of seven years, 
trom the fourth day of December, eighteen 


hundred and sixty-nine, upon the same evi- 


dence and principles, and with the same effect, 
as if the application for extension had been 
wade and the evidence therein filed in the 
Patent Otlice, within the time prescribed by 
law, prior to the expira‘ion of said patent, and 
as if no hearing had ever occurred for such 
extension: Provided, Tuat in case said exten- 
sion shall be granted no person shall be held 
liable for damages for intringement of said 
patent, or for sale or use of said improvement, 
between the date of the expiration of the ori- 
ginal patent and the date of such extension, 
Approved, June 10, 1872. 


Cuar. CDXL.—An Act to enable William Sel- 
Jers aud Coleman Sellers to make applica: 
tion to the Commissioner of Patents tor the 
extension of Letters-Patent for an improve- 
ment in Coupling for Shatting. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of LRep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 


| Congress assembled, Viat Wiiiiain Sellers and 


| Coleman Seiliers, of the city and county of 


Pinladelpiia, in the State of Pennsylvania, 
have leave to make application to the Com 
missioner of Patents tor an extension of the 
letter-patents granted to them for improvement 


in coupling for shatiing, under date of May 


| sion of said letters-patent be, and is hereby, | 


am>pesyseyrta’ Tay au” 


rris\ 6TrTrlUyyy 


MMBWOMIDRAQGHNRAAT NOT NANT 


fifth, one thousand eight huudred and fifty- 
seven, for the term of seven years from and 
after the expiration of the or ginal term of 
fourteen years for which said letters-patent 
are granted, such application to be made in 
the same manner and to have the same effect 
as if the same tad been filed not less than 
ninety days before the expiration of the afore- 
said original term of said patent. And, upon 


re ah o- rgiie 
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1 application so filed, the Commissioner 


shall be authorized to consider and 
etermine the 


the same effect as if the 


nt + 
baienis 


Same in the same manner ana 


application had 


n duly tiled within the time prescribed by 
w, aud as if the original term of said patent 
1 not expired: Prov led, 


] ] 


hat no per son 
ill De held liabie tor the inft nvement 


} ° } : 
i patent, if extended, for making use of 
S ; 

said invention since the expiration of t 


ginal term of said patent and prior to the 


late Of 1ts extension, 
' x7) | o O”« 
APPROVED, June 10, 1872. 


‘nap. CDXLI—An Act for the Relief of 
Charles P. S. Wardwell. 

Beitenacted by the Senate and House of Re p 
vesentatives of the United Slates of America in 
lhat the Commissioner 
hereby is, authorized to 
niertain, consider, and decide upon the ap- 
plication of Charles P.S. Wardwell, for exten- 
sion of letters- patent granted to the said Ward- 
well for an ‘‘improved circular-saw machine 
or bench,’’ bearing date the tenth day of 
March, anno Domini eighteen hundred and 
fiity-seven, in the same manner, upon the same 
evidence, and to the same effect asif said appli 
cation had been filed in due form and within 


Congress assembled, 


be, and 


Patents 


the time prescribed by law: Provided, Vhat 
s ' se 
the application be made within Sixty days 


Ana pre vided 


: as : 
jurther, Phat nothing herela shall be so con 


rom the passage of this act: 
trued as to hold responsible in damages auy 
pe rson who hay have WManhuUiaClLUurTea, app ed, 
or used said improvement between the expira- 
tion of the said patent 


this act. 


and the approvai ot 


APPROVED, June 10, 1872. 


CDXALIT.—An Act for the Relief of 
Aiien Birekhead and Virginia Cam 
bell, sole Heirs-at-Law of Alexander We 
son, deceu 
Be itenacte iby the Senateand House of Rep- 


reSé ntatives of the l nited States of America in 


CyHapP. 

Jane p- 
iL- 
sed. 


Congress assembled, Vhat the Secretary of the 


lreasury be directed to pay to Jane Allen 
Birekhead and Virgima Campbell, daughters 
* Alexander 


{ sole heirs-at-law of 
leceased, out of any money in the Treasury 


ana WalsOh, 





not otherwise appropriated, the sum of thirty 
thousand dollars tor property lost, captured, 
vr destroyed in Florida, during the Indian 
hostilities commencing in eighteen hundred 
and thirty-five. 


APPROVED, June 10, 1872 


Cuar. CDOXLII1.—An Act for the relief of 
J. S. Underhill. 

Beitenacted by the Senateand House of Rep- 
resentalives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, lhat there be paid to: J. 
S. Luderhbiil, out of any money in the ‘Treas: 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
twenty-three thousand three hundred and ten 
dollars and seventy-five cents, in full payment 
and discharge of the claim of said Underhill 
for work done and material turnished in the 
coustruetion of the iron-clad vessel Keokuk 

APPROVED, June 10, 1872, 


Cuarp. CDXLIV.—An Act to relieve 


V eertain 
Persons therein uamed trom the Legal and 


> lity ; Bie ot " : 
Poist cal Disabilities IM posed by the kour- 
’ . , 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution of 
the { til ed States, und lor otuer purpe ses 

; 4 }} 4 . y ‘ , 
beitenacted by the Senate and dlouse of Rep 
rEeSCutaleces of Lite | niled States of America tit 


Congress Ussé mble Ll, (two thirds Of €ucn li JUS 


COHCUTTENY LHEVELN, ) Lhat ail le Yal and political 
disabiilues imposed by the fourteenth amend 


ment of the Consutution of the United States, 





CONGRESSIONAL 


/ 
lu / s ()/ Jig é / S\ es 
Vi SOT } Cipia t 
md they n i i \ iff (1 
] 1 
Ne ti 8 } | re \ ’ 


A oven. J ) 
(HAL UDA ’ \ \ 

¢ ve ¢ ‘i t 
( asseml i. Loa . vot th 
by t y tnd | . 
I i} y i ie lr ry no ( ( 
ppro 1, to pay to Thomas Allen the sum 
ri V ty ( t l ‘ Al d biita 
hirty d irs a thre 
sation for printing twenty thousand copies of 
he Compendium of th Sixth ( ( h 
United States, and turnishing | materia 
thet yr. by order of the Secreta ot Stat 


APPROVED, June 10. 


Cuar. COXLVI.—An Act making Appropri- 


ations for the Paya nt of Claims reported 


allowed by the Commissioners ot Claims, 

inder the Aet of Congres of March third, 

elviteen hundred and seventy ne. 

De fend ¢ Lhy NE fe ¢ idl /] (ne ride pP 
resentatives of the United S tiles of America ti 
Cony ress assenhbled, Vhiat the Secretary of the 


Preasury be, and he ws heret ys aulnoriz | and 


required to pay, out of ny monves in the 


Treasury not otherwise uppropriated, to t 
several persons in this act 
sums mentioned therein, the same be lng 
full for, and the receipt of the same to br 
taken and aces pled neach Case as a luil and 
final discharge of the several claims presented 
by such persons t » the commissioners of Claim 
Mareh third, elghteen hun- 


seventy-one, 


under the act of 


dred and and reported to the 


tiouse ot liepresentalive ;under the s i act 
that is to say: 
lo George Kt. Adams, the sum of five hun 


dred and ninety-five doliars. 
I. Armstrong, one hundred and 
fifty-four dollars and ninety-e:glt cent 
Alexander, one th 
three hundred and thirty-five dollars 
io Franeis M. Anderson, one huudred dol 
lars. 
lo Willian A. Austin, one thousand five 
hundred and thirty-tive dollars and hifty Cr ° 
To Young W. Allen, one hundred and 
ninety-five dollars. 
lo Frank A. Arnold, seven hundred and 
fourteen dollars and fitiy cents. 


l'o William N. Andrews, one thousand and 


lo John 


io Thomas J. 


ninety-five dollars. 

lo Johu Quincey Adams, three hundred and 
six dollars. 

lo Ashbel Armstrong, Elijah J. 
strong, and Krasmus Armstrong, and William 


4 

\rm- 
xv 

Gr. Pearce, administrator of the estate of Wil 

Armstrong, nine thousand five 


Goilars. 


liam hundred 


lo Samuel Anderson, two hundred and 
dfty doliars. 

fo Andrew Allen, two h 
three dollars. 

fo Ernestine Alberti, six 
huudred and twenty five dollars. 

fo Richard H. Bryan, one 
hundred and fourteen dollars and fifty cents. 


fo Joseph Baldwin, fifty-two dollars. 


ndred and sixty 


‘Lo Margaret W. Bodine. admiuistratrix of 
the estate of Theodore Bodine, one thousand 
two hundred and seventy-fi 

lo Lyn Broug cK hb i 
forty live d irs 

:oO Job \ i> il ) ! iread a i 


LWeoly-Hve Goliats 


lo Samuel Bireh, one thousand two hun 


dred end eighty seven dollars. 


GLOBE. 


R8g 


iY~p CoNnG.... 2p NES 


i 1 I> ! N 
I j ‘ } 
+; 
| i V i ’ 
' . 
iO rN we hhund i 
| ' I. Barre ur | leoiy 
i 
j ; b tt r hundred a 
lo R Iph Bireh, three lred and ( 
anal « n 3 
I I> x | jred and venty 
lo William Bowlin, nin ndred and 
IXty dollar 
fo Will nb res hundred andeighty 
do] irs 
Io Da id bb { rd, ne hun ecdand thirty 


fo Awos W. Brannock, sixty-five dollars. 
fo Hiram Britt 
dollars and titty cents. 


To David Brown, one hundred and ninety- 


six hundred and thirty-nine 


I ] rancis Bailey, on »hundred and evenly 


nine d irs and seven y live cen 

lo Pey n Blankin two h ire | ind 
fitiy five d rs 

lo dames C. Brown, i hundred and 

Kt) lollars, 

Po kson Burl two hundred and fifty 
a irs 

lo Terrill Bradby, two hundred and eighty 
one d ial, : , 

lo Temple J. Blunt, nine hundred and 


} 


lo George Brice, two hundr 


land eighteen 


fo Thomas Belew, one hundred and seventy- 


five dollars 
lo Andrew W. EF. Carlin, four hundred and 
fifty eight dollars. 
fo Richard Cruil 
twenty-five dollars. 


lo Oliver 


hank, SIX handre 


Cox, five hundred and sixty 


yusand an 





A rden, two hundred dollars. 
No Su {. Croat, administratrix of the 
estate f Robert Cruit, deceased, three thou 


ind fo iY h ndre | and sixteen doll il 


P. Corbett. three thousand two 


hundred and fifty two dollars and eighty seven 


C Irprew, tive h indre d and Sixty 


wid and thirty 
two dollars and seventy-six cents 

> = = ‘ 
and Benjamin D. Carpen- 


and « ghty-two dollars and 
Io Lott W. Crocker, three hundred and 


} ( | = 
Lo M iry Ie Car} euter, for J N. Carpe nter, 


two thousand two hundred and thirty dollars. 


lo Johu K. Clark, one bundred and thirty 
do its 
lo John S. Crocker, two thousand five 
hundred and thirty-seven doliars and thirty- 
live cent 
lo Hiram ¢ ! wo indre and 
i j i 
| Joseph M. ¢ two idred and 
y il 
lo YO ( bye xty-nine doiiars 
sud : 
| Lewis Uargiie, three hu dred dolla: 


hundred and 


orty-tive dollars and twenty-five cents. 


lo Pleasant Cargile, three 





: 








jy f 2) SES 
n Lb. ¢ i oO] Jred ana 
! 
Cla i id y 
i } ‘ i C ) i j ] vO 
rr ( 
» J | { A ) hy i i XLY 
lo J n A. ( ri h hun 1 and 
Hite wn de 
Hh Chamb! ninety dollars 
y ts, § land, adm ratrix of 
{ ( Kol Rk. Cleveland, one thou 
: { venty live d ! 
bo nuel Chi t dred and nluely 
: i dollars and hilly cent 
redery K Ix U me, five hundred and 
i elyotl Geuar 
Vo J. 1. Duckett, three hundred and sixty- 
A at i 
fo Susan A. Davis, one thousand four 
hundred and torty-nine doliars 


Vo Henry Donkers, five hundred and thirty- 


hi doll A 
Po Levi Denning, four hundred and ninety 
dollars and sixty ceuts. : 
bey Lda ry Vane, two hundred and bingteen 


bial 


lo David Delions, two hundred and forty 


\ uw is 
j o} carne 4. Dibrell one thousand: six 
huudred and thirty dotla ‘ . 
lo Charies ‘TT. P. Davis, six hundred gand 
ty Xx dollars 


i 
lo Naney VP. Davis, nine hundred and fifty- 
» dollars 

Man Pa M. 
aud Amelia J. 


Dickens, Eloise C. Dickens, 
Dickens thousand — five 
hundred and forty four dollars. 
bo Greenbery M. Easly, one hundred dol- 
rs 
lo David 
Liltie Ly dollars. 
lo William and Robert Elliott, fifty-five 
duliars 
To James S. 


one 


Mdwards, seven hundred and 


Evans, four hundred dollars. 


fo Samuel Eiheridge, nine hundred and 
thirty dollars. 

fo Charles KK. French, one thousand three 
hundred and two dollars and forty-two cents. 


Po Arthur Foreman, four hundred dollars. 

Po Samuel Fish, three hundred and eighty- 
eigut dollars. 

fo Joshva Foulk, one hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

lo J. W. Flanagan, three 
fifiy-live dollars. 

lo Isaiah Farley, seventy-eight dollars. 
To David thousand 


hundred and 


LL. Fineh, one 
hundre d and eighty dollars. 

Po David Fultz, one thousand eight hundred 
and tinety-Ove dollars and tifty cents. 

lo 
hundred and ninety-three dollars. 

lo Iritter, hundred 
forty three dollars. 

lo William Ferris, four hundred and seven 
dollars and eighty cents. 

To Kuchard Freeman, two hundred dollars. 

To Thomas Friar, one hundred and sixty- 
five dollars. ; 

To Lewis P. Griffith, five hundred 
dollars and fifty cents. 

lo Elias Good, three 
doilars 


(Justavus one and 


and eight 


hundred and fifty 
lo Sophronia C. Goodwin, administratrix 
of the estate of Merritt T. Goodwin, six hun- 
dred and eighty nine dollars and fifty cents. 
lo John IT. Gibbs, three hundred dollars. 
lo Robert Guanell, one thousand and fifty- 
ght doliars and ninety-nine cents. : 
fo John Gilbert, seven hundred and fifty 
dollars und fifty cents. ; 


t 


fo Benjamin J. Grubb, two thousand seven 


hundred and eighty six dollars and eighty-four 
cents, 


Laws of the United States. 


lo hundred and 


eventeen do 


John it. 1X 
ats. 
io William lL. Goodwin, two thousand and 
and fifty cents. 


hundred and fifty- 


1 dollar 
live 
wih Garber, one hundred and ten 

lo George W. 

lo Al ralam D. 
forty dollars. 

lo Moses Glaze, four hun- 
dred and seven dollars and fifty cents. 

To Elizabeth Gibson, adminis ratrix of the 
estate ot Joshua Gi , and James W. Gib 
nand heir, one thousand two hun- 


Grady. one hundred do!lars. 


Garber, three thousand and 


two thousand 


Vc 
bson 


SsOn, his . 


| dred and forty-seven dollars and thirty-two 


cents. 

lo Wilham Garland, one thousand 
forty-three dollars and thirty cents. 

fo John Graviee, five hundred and fifty- 
nine dollars 

fo Bazil Hall, ten thousand seven hun- 
dred and twenty-nine dollars aud sixty-eight 
cents. 

fo William LH. Head, sixty-one dollars. 

To Noah Hixson, five hundred and six dol- 
lars and ninety-seven cents, 

To James O. C. Haskin, two hundred dol 
lurs. 

lo Jerry Hall, two hundred and twenty- 
seven dollars and fifty cents. 

To Horatio T. Hawthorn, four hundred and 
fifty-three dollars. 

fo Thomas HL. Holmes, nine hundred and 
eighteen dollars. 

lo Charles L. 
dollars. 

To John J. Hall, six hundred and twenty- 
five dollars and fitty cents. 

‘To lienson, seven hundred 
twenty-five dollars and twenty tive cents. 

To William C. V. Hicks, four thousand four 
hundred and forty-four dollars. 

lo Solomon Hoge, one thousand six hun- 
dred dollars and five cents. 

To George W. and Jacob Hess, five hun- 
dred dollars. 

To Malvina A. G. Hayes, one thousand two 
hundred and sixty-three dollars. 

To Malhnda Howle, four hundred and ninety 


and 


Hollingsworth, forty three 


Jobn and 


| dollars. 


To Oliver Hodges, five hundred and ninety- 
five dollars. 
To Nathaniel P. Harben, three hundred and 


| seventy-seven dollars and fifty cents. 


one || 


To Thomas R. Henderson, nine hundred 
and forty-nine dollars. 
ro Robert C. Hon, one hundred and five 


| dollars. 


Abraham Forney, three thousand five | 


Io Mary S. 
thirteen dollars. 

To Isaac Harlan, twelve dollars. 

To William G. Hartman, one bundred and 
thirty dollars. 

To George W. Humble, administrator de 
bonis non of the estate of S. W. Bell, de- 
ceased, three hundred and twenty dollars. 

To Jacob Humble, twenty-nine dollars. 

To Reuben Ives, one hundred and eighty 
doilars. 


Hogwood, two hundred and 


To A. Henry Ives, nine hundred and forty- | 


eight dollars and forty cents. 

To Emanuel Isom, three hundred and fifty- 
four dollars. . 

To William S. Isom, five hundred dollars. 

To William Jones, eighty dollars. 

To Cato Jackson, two hundred and twenty 
six dollars. 

To Thomas W. Jones, seven hundred and 
ninety-one dollars. 

To Daniel Jones, administrator of the estate 
of Ross Jones, deceased, two hundred and 
eighty-five dollars. 


lo Thomas Jones, two hundred and thirty- | 


two dollars and fifty-eight cents. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


| heirs of Margaret G. 


To John Joyce, two hundred and twenty- 


; uve 
dollars. d 

To Riley Jones, three hundred dollars. 

To Sir Lanslet Karner and Josiah Millard. 


three thousand and six dollars and fifty ee) 
W. Kay, seven handred 
seventy-e izht dollars and fitty cents. 


lo Jacob L. Kennamore, seventy-nine d 


] a Joseph 


lars and twenty cents. 

lo Keziah Kennamore, three hundred and 
thirty dollars and twenty cents. 

fo Edmund Knowles, three bundred and 


eighty dollars 
ToJobn B. Kline, three hundred and seventy- 
three dollars. : 

To William W. Kile, one hundred and seven- 
teen dollars. 

To Sarah King, two hundred and seventy- 
seven dollars. 

To John Kealy, two hundred 
dollars. 

To Louisa Kearney, two thousand 
dollars. 

‘Yo John B. Kennamore, three hundred and 
twenty nine doliars and sixty cents. 

lo Seaborn EF. Kenramore, administrator 
of the estate of Jacob Keunamore, three hun- 
dred and twenty-two dollars and fifty cents, 

‘To John S. Layeock, one hundred and ten 
dollars. 

To Henry C. Lashlee, two hundred and 
eighteen dollars. 

To Augustine Lawless, one hundred dollars. 

To Reubeu Lemly, junior, two hundred and 
five dollars. 

To Reuben Lemly, senior, two hundred and 
ten dollars. 

To Naney Laughlin, sdministratrix of the 
estate of Thomas Laughlin, deceased, four 
hundred and twenty-seven dollars and forty 
cents. 

‘lo James Larry, five hundred and three 
dollars. 

To Mary C. Lane, three thousand two hun- 
dred and eighty dollars. 

To Anna M. Payne and Susan M. Herbert, 
Lee, thirteen thousand 
four hundred and sixty-seven dollars. 

To John T. Lewis, one hundred and twenty 


and forty 


and thirty 


| dollars. 


To Harriet Lamb, eighty nine dollars. 
To James Miliigar, two thousand dollars. 
To Chelsea McCauley, six hundred and 


| eighty-five dollars. 


lo Henry McWilliams, fifty-five dollars. 

To Jonathan Martin, seven hundred and 
sixty-five dollars. 

To Blackmore H. Mayo, one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars. 

To David Mansfield, five hundred and one 
dollars and sixteen cents. 

‘To Daniel Moler, two thousand one hundred 
and filty dollars. 


To Julia Aun McKaskell, one hundred and 


| twenty-five doilars. 


To James Mills, one hundred dollars. 

To William H. Monch, one hundred and 
eleven dollars. 

To Albert McDavid. four hundred and fifty - 
five dollars? 

To Wiiliam F. Moseley, one thousand and 
five hundred dollars. 

To !'bhomas MeMahan, one hundred dollars. 

To Lewis MeKenzie, three thousand one 
hundred and sixty-two dollars and twenty-five 
cents. 

‘To Benjamin P. McCrary, seven hundred 
and twenty dollars. 

To Hugh M. MeGill, one 
eighty five dollars. ; 

fo George W. Mitchell, eight hundred and 
forty four dollars. ; 

To Ellen MeDonald, one hundred and fifty 
dollars. : 

To William Marcy, nine hundred and forty- 


hundred and 


i, two doliars. 
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i j f \ , 1H (* “~D SESS 
fo D i M. and John B. Mute ; Po J é 
thousand one hundred and eivliteen dol tliree ‘ 
wid veut S. hood \ i I. M ¢ © 
1 » ( : rs. one hundred and « went il i } 
d rs ‘oO i lv. da i 
lo Jobu Mil ve hundred d irs ed lo B : \\ . ; 
j lucob Move nel red i el t LO dul 3s oh I | \ i a i Xtv 
sand s y-live cents forty »d rs 1 
fo Alexand Vleede, s nity x d lo dames H. Ransiu, on ; and { | \\ five indred d ! 
lo Martin C Mckee, LWoO hundred and dollars. i | \\ isund a ur 
xty one dollars. lo Edward Rains, | dolla Vo David W e, four hundred d irs. 
q fo dane Milligan, six hundred dollars. fo Benjamin FF. Reid. th lund lL and lo Na Webster, two thousand two hun- 
iio Samson Moore, one thousand two hun- || fifty-two dollars and ses K cent dred and irty-tour dollars and = sixty-six 
J dred and eighty-one dollars and fifty cents. To Robert F. Rober and t : 

lo William H. B. Morrow, one thousand | eighty-five d irs and \ ( \ lienry White, one hundred and twenty 
ne three hundred and e1ghty dollars. j » dume 5 ind y i \ : 

lo James Nokes, two thousand and seven | enty-one dollars and tor ts. fo Jacob N. Weiper, one hundred and 
7 lollars nnd eighty cents. fo Richard Sou \ i ml ' x dol 

lo Joseph Nichols, three hundred and ixty-two dollars and t Lo J eeoW ree hundred and sixty 
Pty eighty-one dollars and fifiy cents. Po Wiliam S re Ome isand se ‘ 

fodohn &. Newlan, one thousand one hun | N. Wine, two hundred and filty 
ty dred and nine dollars and fourteen cents. S lred ar : 

lo Thomas Hi. Nelson, seven hundred and s | William Walter , two hundred and thirty 
nd fifty dollars and fitty cents. ) 11 ive « : 

Mo John O' Brien, one hundred and seventy irs. No James C. Wright, forty-three dollars. 
or ifs. ) N; xecutor of the est t lo David W aumpier, LWO hundred and eV 
in io Seth and Cyrus Osborn, one thousand || of John Schooley, dec: d, sixty-five dollar ( { doliars. 

; two hundred and ninery three dollars. To John Staffou 1, Ol hu lred and nine \ Oo fs hol WV | rion, one hundred and 
en fo Merrili Olive, ove hundred and forty-one | five dollars eight dollars. 
lollars. lo Jason Skeeter, one } lred and fitt Vo iichard H. Waters, seven hundred and 
nd lo li 1 ()] ve, nine ty-five dollars. dollars. SiIXiV-l ( ims 
: fo Arihur O'Neill, two bundred and fifty lo Philip Sewell, senior, and Philip Sewell, lo David Waters, one thousand two hun 


Goiuars,. jut nh hunaread and } ely ven aol ared a i Vel Goiars. 


J . 
id lo Thomas J. Peacock, seventy-six dol lurs. | S non Wintrey, four hundred and 


: lars. To Albert Sherman, on indred and six y dollars. 
nd i'o iy Vi Parker, two hundred and Se venty do} ars. i Z ipPuNnatpaaneahb Wallis, nine ht in lred 
four dollars. lo Daniel Stamps, one hundred and fifty and thirty-eight dollars and twenty cents. 
ws fo Benjamin Peyton, fourhundredand thirty | dollars. Po Kiijjah Wiggins, one hundred and fifty 
dollars aud sixty Cents. To Jac b Silve ise, two hundred do i i 
y loJames M. Pendleton, eight hundred and To James W. Steele, two hundred and forty lo Martha Ward, seven hundred and sixty 
} seventy one dollars and fitty cents. seven dollars. nine dollars. 
ae fo William Pugh, three hundred and sev- lo Jobn G. Sibley, six hundred dollars. fo Thomas J. White, feur hundred and 
enty dollars. To Benjamin V. Sande wo hundred a t ven dollars and fifty cents. 
= lo Joel EK. Parr, one thousand and seventy thirty-five dollars. fo Nuas Wester, one hundrd and twenty 
one dollars and fifly cents lo Lorenzo Thomas I 1 Henry | y 41 
Th, lo Riehard L. Patierson, nine thousand || Thomas, six thousand five hundred dollars. lo George Ware, one hundred and seventy 
ud seven hundred and five dollars. fo H ea W. Throckmor n, uve thousand x dollars and fiftv cents. 
fo Joseph Pierpont, three hundred and || one hundred and six dollars. lo William Yeulf, six hundred and ten dol 
Ny eighty six dollars and fifty cents. lo Harriet Tennent, four hundred and fifty lar 


lo Benjamin I. Patillo, three hundred and | eight dollars and seventy-five uts. | Jo} Your tt hundred 
J g 


it \ cel 10 Jol L ¢ ri wo bund and fifty 
seventy seven dollars and fifiy cents. lo Garrett Terrell, o1 isaud three hun i 
lo James A. Paxon, fourteen dollars. dred and twenty X Gollars. | J in Z sler, ix hundred and twenty-five 
ae ‘ToJohn T. Patton, one thousand and forty To Richard Tyues, tl indred and lollars. 
dollars and fitty cents. lollars lo Robert Hamilton, administrator of the 
lo Baxter M. Poor, one hundred and eighty To Benjamin Turner, thr hundred a estate John I. iKdsall, deceased, one thou 
od 


dollars. twel ty dollars wd errh idred and f rly five dollar and 
lo Samuel H. Plaugher, administrator of To William R. Topping, one hundred 

the estate of Judy Detrick, one hundred and | fifty-three d niy-fi 
twenty-five dollars. lo John H. Tuelker, e thou 1 fir 
av lo John Phifer, one hundred and twenty- |, dred and ninety-eight d aud twenty-fi ‘nap. CDXLVII. 
five dollars. cents. 1] ce B. Shepard, of Indiana. 

Io William Peace, three hundred and ninety- lo James D. Thompson, eight hundred and Bis tt cmnctad hes tha iad and House of Rep 
five dollars. thirty dollars. 


. * * . . . : exsenta ive ol the Unite l States of {mericain 
l'o James S. Purdy, two thousand eight hun- lo Hiram B. Tebbetts, three thousand eight : 


} ; a : Cong assembled, Vhat ther ball be re- 

dred and seventy-three dollars and thirty- hundred and forty tour dolla nd twenty ve it 1] > SS} ' 
: . . : ¢ fed and paid to Horace B hepard, late 

eight cents. cents, : 


; ee ' walks ; : collector internal revenue for the first col 
nd lo Mareus Pearl, administrator of the lo William H. Timberlake, nine hund: : 


An Act forthe Relief of 


ee . ’ K : . a ot | lana, the im ot prie 
, estate of Klijah C. Pearl, three hundred and and seventy-five dollars. } hide denna er { ‘ 
ty- 7 ar . ; y ,.. ho nd x d and Sse nty-lve ee s 
’ fifteen dollars, lo Lewis Trisler, two hundred 1 two Se ee aoe 
mn . : Deel ps, amou ng to that sum, 
lo Lambert C. Page, three hundred and |! dollars. a thas hehe Ems eae 
nd : a. ; a , . ’ i » | nh rr suie while actin as such 
Q forty nine dollars. lo Matthew Tisdale, two hundred and 


lo William W. Porter, fifty-five dollars. dollars. ete 2 ae nies ss atl a = f Marck. 
To Hiram W. Read, one hundred and six- lo Jacob Turner, one hundred and nity Se ee oa ai aaa 
8 teen dollars. five dollars. ed Uk Ok caea abauaed anu ee ae 

l'‘o Marco N. Radovich, nine thousand and lo Waddy Thompson, sixty-five us an Se 2 te ok . — ones 
four hundred dollars. dollars. . of hie ac ee ee ee 


] os - ‘ . eats ; ae : : ( ( \ the Grovernime 
on lo William ‘I. Rumsey, three thousand one lo Gilbert Vanderbergh, fom sand ¢ ‘ lune 10. 1872 
1 e . ii iN ’ be), eF Uld * 6 de 
hundred and twenty-three dollars. hundred and fifteen d rs and fifty eer 


fo John J. Robinson, four hundred and To William H. Virts, one hu aie me 

thirty-nine dollars. twentv dollars. UF CUAL I \n Act forthe Relief of 
a To Zalmon Richards, one thousand nine To Ph lip Vaughar ed and W. T. Bowers. 

hundred and two dollars and fiftv cents. five dollars. Be ite led hythe Senate and House of Rep 
: lo Evelina W. Roberson, administratrix, lo James M. Walker, th: hundred and |) re ti:tives of the United 
and William F. Roberson, administrator of || three dollars. Oo : : pr 
the estate of Absalom Roberson, two hundred To George Ott Wunder, three th y r ot the Post Office Dey 
and forty dollars. | twenty dollars and filty cent 
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> j i ‘ t 
é ti { tf America 
Congre f Li he | rs | hil 
in ‘ nm of the 
ous ' 
{ i i i buy Aud i 
e 10 { ia {i fi two Lexieuded 
by Comn r Of £ tor seven 
t 
\ { \{ Nh, ¢€ rihiee 
indred i LE. provement 1 
{ ntine { hs, be, and 
' t 
he s ia 3 ev <tended for the term ol 
4 ' 1 
St hh ye s t 1 day < March, 
elgnteen hul red i seventy-three; and tt 
‘ » 
(‘om a } l hereby directed, 
mon } uhlo ol Lid patel ra ce 
tived Copy i ) i Ke t t heate aupo 
ich j ent ( ilt of ot such 
Ox te i i ng first paid 


Comn l Parer tere dir ted to 


cxuse the same to be entered of record in the 
Patent Oihee; and the said patent so extended 
shall have the same effect in law as if origin- 
ally granted for the term extending to the end 





OVED, June 10, LS7 


— val t 
~Ay t orantinoa P oar APPR( 
An ACt grantinga Pens 
J. W. Cronkite. 
PR. Thenacted by lhe Ne nate and House of R : CHAP. C 


‘DLVI 


Cuar. 


resentatives of the United States of America me 
Congress asse mole z Lhiat he Secretary of ‘ Be ite 
uterior be, and he is hereby. authorized ana resentat 


directed to place on the pension-roll, subje 


to the provisions and limitations of the pen t thea | 
s ee } of the 
sion laws, the name of J. W. Cr MKITE, late xed an 
acting leutenant colonel, one hundred a i ntv | 
venty-first regiment New York volun : McCart 
- ; aan ss 6 : Pre. ae l ‘ " . 
a d » pay him a& pension as a lieutenant of Lres 
colonel in lieu of his pension a8 a mayor. and nin 
APPROVED, June 10, 1872. pavable 
me eras MeCart 
’ ’ T y T P . rrifies 
CHAP ( DL\ IT. An Act for the Re 1ef f certitica 


Klbridge Gerry. 


te it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep 
rest itatives of the United States of Ame ain Cuar. ¢ 
Congress assembled, That there be, Wil 
hereby, appropriated, out of any moneys Ville, 


¢ 


the Treasury of the { nited States not othe 
wise appropriate d, the sum of thirteen 


. : ; 
sand and two hune red dollars to he paid ty Congre 


ne yeCretary oO! the lreasury to Kibri ore lreusui 
(rerry, in full compensation for valuable s and he 
vices rendered the Government in eightes credit \ 
hundred and sixty-four, and for all claims ville, it 
pndian depreda ions up to the date of the New \ 
passage Of this act two hu 
\PPROVED, June 10, 1872. age-sla 
a DY burs 

Cuarv. CDLVITI (n Act granting a Pension ot Dee 
to 1... Adelina Poster. withou 

Be it enacted by the Nenateand House oOo; Re) 7 > 

" 4il i 


resentati es Of Tle United States of America in 


the Secretary otf t 
3 . 


nterior be, and he is hereby, 


authorized and 


direcied to place on the pension roll, subject 

» the provisions and limitations of the pension Bet 
laws, the name of L. Adelia Foster, widow of resent 
George Foster, late acting major of the sixty Cong) 
eventh regiment New York volunteers, and lrea- 


to pay her a pension as the widow of a majo: 


in lieu of the pension of the widow of acaptam shipm 
vhbich she is NOW recelVving, sum oO 
ArerRoveD, June 10, 1872. lurs, f 


CDLIX.—An Act for the Relief of Servic 
hrederick P. Dimpfel. ar 
By it enacted by the Nenateand House of Rey ‘ 
itativesof the United States of America i 
resS ASS¢ mbled, That the patent hereto ; 
uted lrederick P. Dimpfel, on the sixtee ntl =. 
of duly, eighteen hundred and fifty, for an in 
boilers, be, and the same 
for seven years from and 
after the sixteenth of July, hundred Be 
venty one: Provided, That all persons resent 


proveineut la Steal 


1 
hereby, | 


extende 
eighteen 


md 


thal have enyvayed in the use or manulactul tit ug 
of said invention, since the expiration of said l reas 
patent, shait be authorized to continue the qgirect 
same notwithstanding the passage of this act Staus 


) 
\pProveb, June 10, 1872. for th 
a cre 
Cuare. CDLX.—An Act for the Relief of Har of an 
riet Spring, the Heir of Captain Williams stam} 
Barker, deceased. as sui 
Be itenacted by the Senateand House of Ie; AAP 
resentatives of the United State sof America in 
Vhat there be paid CHyaP 
Harriet Spring, of Waterville, Maine. the heir D 
Williams Barker, of Waterviile, Be 
not resen 
a cap 


Congress assembled, 


of Captain 


Maine, out of any money in the Tre 
otherwise appropriated, the half pay o! 
tain from the end of the revolutionary war to 


is iry 
Cong 
eral | 
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